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Acid  bottles,  labels  for,  320 
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, Morize,  171 
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Advertisements,  dishonest,  140.  137 
Admiralty  and  photography,  824 
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photographs,  336 

After-  reatuient  of  negatives,  371 

Aim  with  the  camera,  how  to  tike,  Taylor,  91 

Albert,  K„  patent,  105 

Albumenized  paper,  unmounted  prints  on,  3S5 

Albumen,  pure,  48 

Album,  the  largest  photographic,  728 

Alcohols,  separating,  191 
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development,  345 
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Alpine  pictures,  808 
Alum-stove,  mountain  of,  112 
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Exhibition,  169 
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Photographers’  Club,  328, 335 

photographers  of  New  York,  303 

photographers,  President  Newton  on,  640 

Photographic  Association,  239, 510,  703 

photography,  280 

societies  for  Manchester,  176 

Amateurs,  club  for,  286 

Ameer  and  photographers,  2SS 

America,  dry  pla’esand  developers  in,  289 

, Photographers’  Association  of,  497 

, photography  in,  during  1884,  52 
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, soda  developer  with  an  addition  of,  612 

Anderson’s  photographs,  Jliss,  272,  288,  368 
Andromeda  Nebula,  616 
Angles  of  view,  table  of,  277 
Anschutz,  instantaneous  picture  of  Stork,  146 
AnthoDy,  II,  T.,  water  supply  for  dark-room, 
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Anthony’s  Photographic  Bulletin,  25,  G4 
Anthropological  Congress,  560 
— S'  ci-dy,  meeting  of,  127 
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substances,  influence  of  light  on,  001 
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Association  of  Amateur  Photographers,  N.Y., 

303 

At  Home,  Matthew  Whiting  at  Wandsworth, 
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Atkins,  H.  N.,  Railway  travelling  for  photo- 
graphers, 429 
Atomic  weights,  37 
Auction,  costumes  at,  G53 
Automatic  engraving,  composition  in,  1U5 
Autotype,  71 
Auxiliary  exposures,  705 
Axis,  77 
Axolotl,  71 
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A.,  and  Co.,  Chemistry  of  sulphite  of 
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Bode,  W.  W , B'eaching  drawings,  830 
Boldea,  II,.  Uydrokinone  developer,  443 
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Bolte,  31.,  Bichromate  poisoning,  587 
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Bolton,  W.  B.,  Collodio-gelatine  dry  plates,  547 
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Babies,  treatment  of,  601 
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Bairr,  W , Photography  by  artificial  light,  222 

Bashford,  W.  T.,  Wanted,  a '"retze,  810 

Bas-reliefs,  photographic,  166 
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Battery,  inexpensive,  10 

Battlefield,  photographs  of  a,  778 

Battles,  pictures  of,  15$ 
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Beer,  A.  W.,  Potash  development,  605 
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tern  slides,  53 
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Btlbrough’s  soda-potash  developer,  315 
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Birkenhead  Photographic  Association,  123,  127, 
335,  399,  463  543,  607,  671,  750,  815 
Birmingham  Photographic  Society,  367,  400, 
431,  495,  575,  639,  671,  783,  814 
Birth  rf  photography,  actinism  and  the.  437 
Birthplace  of  English  photography,  289 
Blanchard's  instantaneous  views  on  wet  collo- 
dion, 417 

Blanchard,  V.,  The  glass  house,  220 
Blea  lung  drawings,  880 
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British  Association,  513,  608 
Bromide  and  chloride  of  silver  in  gelatine,  802 
Bromide  of  silver  in  gelatine,  Colour  sensitive- 
ness of,  420,  452 

Bromides  and  chi  .rides,  Iodides  in  presence  of, 

57G 

Bromination  of  aromatic  compounds,  304 
Bromine,  Absorbing  power  of  various  bodies, 
178 

on  chlorides,  Action  of,  384 

Brookes’  Patent,  11,  105 

Brook,  R.  G.,  Scamper  across  the  Continent 
with  a camera,  13,  410 

Brooks,  IV,,  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic 
Society,  413 

Brophy.  A,  U„  Sensitometer  readings,  429 
Brothers,  A.,  Suspending  the  accommodation  of 
the  eye,  413,  428 

Buckingham  Palace  pictures,  Copying,  281 
Buffalo  Convention  of  Photographers,  515 
Bull,  Photographing  a,  320 
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Canvassing  for  orders,  91 
Cape,  lo  Hie,  262 
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N 

National  Gallery,  photography  at,  41,  184,  297, 
344 

Portrait  Collection,  601 

Needs  of  a photographic  society.  300 
Negatives,  after-treaiment  of,  371 

, Paper,  561,637,  667 

, Value  of,  210 

— , Varnish  for,  552 

Newcastle  and  Northern  Counties  Association, 
93,  125,  687 


Newcastle-on-Tyne  Association,  62,  79,  334, 
750,813 

New  departure  in  photography,  603 
Newington,  A.  T.,  l’rimiog-in  clouds  in  land- 
scapes, 343 

Newspaper  on  photography,  575 
Newspapers,  portraits  for,  308 
New  York  Amateur  Exhibition,  801 

Amateur  Society,  0,  749,  832 

, Notes  from,  6,  64,  84, 210,  692 

, Photography  in,  400 

Niepce’s  statue,  570,  584 
Nisbet,  If  .,  Where  art  begins,  829 
Nitrate  of  potash  as  a virulent  poisOD,  776 
of  silver,  578,  609 

Nitric  acid  and  carbon-bisulphide,  action  of 
sunlight  on,  751 

Nitrocumic  acid,  action  of  light  on,  464 
Nitrous  oxide  and  carbon-disulphide  light,  535, 
590 

Noberl’o  ruling  machine,  309 
Normal  light  sources,  spectroscopic  researches 
on,  434 

North  Staffordshire  Photographic  Association, 
95,  110,  142,  174,  239,  334.  383,  511,  638,  670, 
799 


Norwegium,  752 

Nottage,  Lord  Mayor,  death  of,  242,  248 
, Mrs.,  368 

Notttingham,  exhibition  at,  113 

l'hotographic  Association,  63,  95,  159,  303, 

335,  383,  431,  750 
Notes  ( weekly ) 

Notice  to  sitters,  a,  61 

Notts  Photographic  Association,  832 

Novelist  on  photogiaphy,  431 

Novelty  in  printing,  400 

Noverre,  Col.  W.  L , Oiling  paper  negatives. 


O 

Obernetter’s  pholoengr  aving,  improvements 
in, 159 
Obituary, 301 

Observation  in  picture  making,  an,  'oy  Stewart, 
181 

Obtrusive  amateur,  612 

Offord  and  Ashman,  Printing  on  emulsion  paper. 
52,  149 

Offord,  R.,  Detective  camera  and  changing- 
box,  702 

, Floral  photography,  484 

, Washing  gelatine  negatives,  470 

Oiling  paper  negatives,  787 
Old  and  new  photographic  clubs,  527 
Omnibus,  registering  apparatus  for,  24 
One  thousand  photographs  of  sculpiure,  304 
Opera-glass  as  aid  to  posing,  40  ’ 

Optical  lantern,  appliances  tor,  12, 15 

device  for  changing  slides,  105,  131,  137 

, Device  for  shutting  off  light  when  chang- 
ing slides,  53 

, Junction  of  condenser  in,  2 

, Slides  for,  10 

with  electric  light,  816 

Optical  matters  and  stereoscopic  photography, 
817 

Optical  points  in  copying  and  reproducing 
negatives,  305 
Optics,  577 

Oporto,  exhibition  at,  239 
Organic  acids,  action  of  light  on,  192 
Orthographic  projection,  656 
Outdoor  photography,  049 
Out-of-the-way  places  in  Wales,  538 
Over-exposure,  remedy  for,  53, 


P 

Packing  chemicals,  192 

for  dry  plates,  620 

Pae,  Artists  v.  photographs,  110 
Painter,  visit  to  studio  oi  a photographic,  51 1 
Painting,  photography  as  an  assistance  to,  113 
Paintings  v.  isochromatic  photography,  200 
Palmer’s  focusing  cloth,  475 
Panoramic  camera,  97 
views,  047 

Paper,  coating  witli  emulsion  and  gelatine,  1 
Paper  negatives,  234,  360,  493,  501,  637,  C67 
753,  789 

Paper,  notes  on,  249 
— — , photographs  od,462 

positives,  distortion  in,  301,  31G,  342,  365 

, testing  for  sulphides,  104 

Pape’s  method  of  filtering,  528 
Paraffine  stoppers,  528 

wax  in  alcohol,  solubility  of,  657 

Paris  Exhibition,  383 

, pigeon  post  in,  728 

Parr,  It.,  letters,  107, 140 
I’arsell,  focusing  board,  6 
Partridge,  G.,  photographic  work  at  hotels,  637 


Patent,  cost  of,  160 

, examiners  of,  216 

law,  conference  on,  127 

— Laws  Amendment  Act,  COO 

Office,  apparatus  at  the,  579,  019,  682,  71G, 

759,  771,  823 
— — Office  report,  463 

Patents  : -Abel,  Opera  gla^s  cameras,  137  — 
Adams,  Shutter,  699—  Adcock,  Clip,  746  ; 
Vignetter,  714— Albert,  Etching  and  repro- 
duction, 105— Alder,  Artificial  light,  474  — 
Anderson,  Baths,  618  — Anger wr  and  Goschl, 
Plioto-iiiho  and  type  process,  185  — Anthony, 
Sensitive  piper  and  .emulsions,  217— Ash- 
burner,  Improvements  in  ; holography,  121  — 
Ashford,  Stands,  618,  729.  762— Atw  jod  and 
Qoslin,  Cameras  283,  379— Bacon,  Cards, 
photographs,  &c.,  809 -Rildwin,  Burnisher, 
J38— Bannister  and  Bannister,  Roller  holder, 
321 -Barker,  Instantaneous pho'ography,  410 
— Barny,  Printing  frame,  778— Beach,  Appa- 
ratus, 410— Beard,  Clip  73 -Bell,  Chair-back, 
443  ; Travelling  big,  714— Benster,  Platc-hol* 
der,  12;  Shutters,  602  — Billclifl.  Cameras, 
186,199.  746— Bishop,  Picture  s and,  454  — 
Bolas,  Fire-proof  decoration  on  glass.  Arc  , 
778 — Boult,  Coat'ng  plates,  314.  409  ; F loi- 
holders,  314.  443,  538,  714,  729;  Gelatine 
plates,  films,  Arc.,  554,  649  — Bovill  and  Bro- 
dcr,  Album  photo  pouch,  861 — Brainerd, 
Cameras,  627  — Branson,  Cameras.  73,826  ; 
Shu  ter,  137,  730;  Lens-cippinz.  2S3,  £93  — 
Brarn,  Stands,  1 54  - Bri*  rlj,  ('hairs.  740  — 
Brookes,  Printing  surfaces,  11,  324.  113  ; 
Printing  apparatus,  G98— Brown,  Printing 
surfaces,  90,  138— Burghardt,  Daylight  recor- 
der, 716— Caoett,  Shutters,  105, 521,  531  - Par- 
sell  and  Parse II,  Camera,  3 14  — Carter,  Filter- 
ing paper,  5S6—  Chapmin  and  Scott,  Cameras, 
£85—  Cheffios,  Cameras,  794— Ch^raeroy , Re- 
ceivers for  telegraphs,  345— Cheney,  Tripods, 
185— Clark,  Photographic appiratus,  698,810  ; 
Cameras,  324,  426,6:8;  Sensitive  paper  and 
emulsions,  324,  113— Colton,  Lenses,  729— 
Coibasslere,  Printing,  247— Com  j i.  Appara- 
tus, 377— Cowan,  Lantern  device,  137  ; Maga- 
zine camera,  217  — Coventry,  Coat  ng  plates, 
105— Crowther,  Stereoscop  e apparatus,  729  — 
Cussons  and  Turner,  Tricycle  arrangement, 
187— Dallas,  Pr  ntiog  surfaces,  217.  3 i4  — 
l)amry  and  Leduc,  Shutters,  778  -Dark  slide, 
506— Davey,  Finishing  portraits,  585 -Daws, 
Exposing  and  transporting  films  or  plates,  217 
— Dolland,  Tripod  stands,  665  — L’Ostiorog, 
Enamels,  171,  iG)— Durey,  Burnisher,  153  — 
Durham,  Shipping  case  for  plates,  826  — 
Durnford,  Printing  apparatus,  489  ; Shutters, 
174,  G 1 8 — Eastman  and  Walker,  Film-hold -r, 
325— Edwards,  Coa'ing  machine,  247,  489; 
Head-tests,  474 — Egerton,  Picture  frames, 
426— Kntrekin,  Burnishing  machine,  682  - 
Evaos  and  Sanday,  Designs  on  copper,  585  — 
Falk,  Grain  production,  11,  809— Farnsworth, 
Actinometers,  538— Flamming,  Camera,  71 1 — 
Cache,  Registering  apparatus,  809— Gallaud- 
Mason,  Microphotoscopes.  72,90,810— Gauge. 
Shutters,  665  - Gardner,  Printing  su;  faces,  42 
— Goodby,  Frames,  187—  Got/,,  Oameras,  682| 
002— Goventry,  Coating  and  drying  appara- 
tus, 729— Grant,  Camera,  730— Green  and 
Fuidge,  Acliuometer,  377—  Greene,  Changing 
plates,  films,  Ac.,  618 — Greson,  Automatic 
lifter  for  plates,  393-Grifii  hs,  Plale-box-s, 
682— Grimston,  Shutters,  282—  Grrombridge, 
Shutter,  137  — Grove,  Camera  support,  454  — 
Hadrian,  Copying  apparatus,  G6»;  Paper, 
174;  Shutteis,  393,  826— Ilart,  Camera,  42; 
Focussing  arrangements,  377— Heath,  Shut- 
ter, 345,  455 — II*  finer,  Obtaining  light,  506 — 
Henderson,  Coating  machines,  42,  217  — Ilciy, 
Frames,  714—  Hill  and  Wilson,  Printing  ip- 
jaratus,  126— Dimly,  Artificial  light,  314, 
489, 685— Hitchcock.  Shutter,  699— llolroydc, 
Camera  slides,  451  — Honey,  Dirk  slides,  73, 
170,  18(1;  Plate-holders,  74  — Honv  wood, 
Nature  printing,  121  — Hoover,  Shutter  and 
diaphragm,  345—  lluwman,  Dark  slide,  11  — 
Hughes,  Changing  slides,  12,  1C5-  Ilulbert, 
Photographic  sheets,  634,  778— Humphreys, 
Shut  ers,  426—  llurter,  Actinometers,  photo* 
meters,  Ac  , 266— I m ray,  Media  for  develop- 
ing, 729  - J-smes,  Phototype  impressions,  121, 
217— Johnson,  Album,  377  ; Frame,  602;  A 
plate  carrier,  633— Jordan,  Recording  sun- 
shine, 11,315— Judd,  Book  covers,  7112-Jus- 
tice, Photographic  picture*,  794— IC  Hogg, 
Instantaneous  shutti  r,  267 — Kendrick,  Tripod 
joint,  877— Kershaw,  Sbatti  K hi, 

Albums,  740— Kuukler and  Brunner,  Printing 
surfaces,  lu$— Kurschner,  Photograph  ex- 
hibitor, 489 — Lake,  Heliotype  end  photo- 
lithography, 109;  welching ifrajnet.  138 
Lancaster,  Cameras,  298  ; Instantaneous 
shutters,  298 ; Lump,  489 ; Portable  stands, 


311— Lewis,  Stands,  153— Lloyd.  Preservation 
of  photographs  ou  transparent  surfaces,  345  - 
Lockwood,  Treating  alkaline  si  icit‘s,  327  — 
luring.  Production  of  photographs,  89-  Low- 
den,  Shatters,  52l— Luci*.  A -n  *ratu*,  634  - 
Lons,  Stereoscopes,  503,  666  — Macbeth, 
Photo  block*,  170,  188,  282— Marlow  «nd 
Bishop,  247  ; Attaching  lenses  to  shutters, 
698— Marshall, Shutt*TS,58—McGhie,  Washing 
apparatus,  698— McKellen,  Cameras,  42,  153, 
170,  554,  698  ; Exposing  sensitive  paper,  47  4 
— MeWtmrn,  Pictures  with  the  aid  of  photo- 
graphy, 282  -Middlemiss,  Cameras,  217,  455, 

554  — Mil’s,  App  ra  us,  32) -Mold,  Shutter, 
809— M >nyson.  Printing,  423  — Morgan  and 
Kidd,  Roller  slide,  621—  Morgan,  Background 
frame,  649;  Backgro  inds,  217,  314— Mous-u,  I 
Improvement  in  photography,  506  ; Plates  for 
surface  printing,  345,  474,  571  — Nash, 
Cameras,  247,  266— Ntedham,  Vignetting,  42 
— Neeley,  Head-rest,  58G—  Newton,  Magic 
lantern«,  506;  Printing  from  engraved  plates, 

£61 ; Tinting  and  no  mating,  323  — Ney,  Mjg- 
nesium  lamps,  778-Oliver,  Washing  appira- 
tus, 538  Ordw  y,  Substitute  for  albumen, 
460— Packard,  Shutter,  314  — Pa  mer,  Coating 
machine,  199;  Spreading  emulsion,  136- 
Park,  Cameras,  634  -Parsons,  Printing  fram®, 
25— Pas,  Photographing  internal  organs  of 
Indy,  571;  Relief  engraving,  323  - Pausch, 

PI tte-ho’dcr,  714— Pa> no,  Mounts,  89— Pel- 
lett,  Blue  process,  186—  Perken,  Focussing 
screens,  794 — Phllburn,  Burnishing  photo- 
graphs. 153— Philippi,  Photo-r»lievo«,  455; 
Blocks,  585,  682— Pickard,  Exposing  appara- 
tus, 794;  Plate-caTier,  521— Tilley,  Cubley, 
and  Preston,  Stands, 298— Plcncr,  Emulsions, 
729— Preston,  Lens  shutters,  121—  Prose h, 
Shutter,  153—  Puraphrey,  Collography,  105; 
Lamps,  443;  Tripods,  73,  825 —Kara tden 
Tripod  stands,  361— Rawlinson,  Cameras,  714 
— lUyner,  Stereoscope,  323— Redding,  Lan- 
tern, 186;  Poc‘««t  lantern,  298  — lledfern. 
Photograph  protector,  746;  IF  production  of 
engravings,  282— Rhodes,  Enamels,  153  — 
Richards  and  W.lkinson,  Adjustable  holders, 
602;  Portrai'  holder,  409— Richards,  Conduc- 
tor of  light,  170— R gby,  Camera*,  199— Rip- 
ley. Cameras,  826— Robertson  and  Robertson, 
Apparatus,  474,  571  Roberts  n,  Obtaining 
negatives,  3 45—  Robinson,  Cameras,  506,602  — 
ltochc,  Sensitive  paper, 699— Rochoil,  Stands, 
682— Roach,  Camera,  190— Russel,  Cameras, 
586— Roux,  Photo-engraving,  170.  266— Row- 
landson, Sketching  glasses,  105— Russell, 
Plate  holders,  649—  Rvdill,  Transfers,  73  — 
Sack,  Lightcopvingapparatus,  586— Samuels, 
Cameras,  247,  345,  377,  455;  ('hanging  boxes, 
682— Sands  and  Hunter,  Cameras,  698,809  — 
Sands,  Instantaneous  shut  ers,  314  -Satjeant, 
Shutter,  247— Sawyer,  Printing  surfaces,  729 
— Saunders,  Davies,  and  Macdonald,  Head- 
rest?, 121— Schenkenhofer,  Drawing  positives 
and  negatives,  809;  Leukography,  LI — Sie* 
bert,  Frame  for  plates,  426  — Sharp,  Dark 
si  des,  199,  554,  (>49 ; Stands,  90 ; Supports, 
199— Shawcross,  Sensitive  paf  er,  283— Sher- 
vin,  Holder,  426— Shew,  Cameras,  506.618; 
Shutters,  634— Simpson  and  Sutton,  Repso- 
ductions,  11 — Slade,  Sensitive  mBtallio  plates, 
105 — Slater,  Photographs,  682 — Smith  and 
Athay,  Object  lens,  377  — Smith,  A.  W.,  Slide 
holder,  105— Smith,  Photographic  apparatus, 
323,  327,  410,  521, 682—  St&nbury,  Dark  cham- 
bers, 762  — Stanley,  Actinometer,  247  ; 
Cameras,  247,  377,  489— Stegemann,  Cameras, 
11— Steward,  Diaphragms,  projection  appara- 
tus, and  shutters,  499—  Striven*,  Carriers,  746 
—Strong,  Solar  cameras,  267— Sturrock  and 
Marion,  Cameras,  698— S urrock.  Washing 
Baths.  324,  426  -Sutherland,  Block  process, 
193;  Typographic  blocks,  602— Taylor,  l’r.o- 
tometei,  217— Thomson,  Cameras,  73,  538, 
649;  Out-door  camera  stands,  26  i;  Stands, 

1 70  — Todd,  Dark  slides,  729— Trcncmen, 
Colouring  photographs,  602— Tuck,  Mount'*, 
698 — Tattle,  Stereoscope,  2 is  — Underwood 
and  Underwood,  Camera,  323— Urie,  Printing 
apparatus,  90,  810— Vanderw^yde,  Vignett- 
ing, 11 — Vanng,  Cimtras,  794 — Verbeck, 
Photographic  and  card  file,  311  — Walker, 
Cameras,  50G  ; Daik  tents,  171  — War- 
nerke,  Adhesive  camera,  649;  Sensitive 
paper,  15,  778— Watkins,  Tripod,  170 — Watts, 
Tripods,  521— Wells,  Bird’s  eye  views,  377  ; 
Aiming  recorder,  409,  5 >4 , 065  ; Rolls  for 
sensitised  paper,  791— White,  Chair,  634; 
Posing  support,  298— Whitfield  and  Wilson, 
Sensitive  films,  716  — Whiting,  Lantern  appli- 
ance, 199  —Wilcox,  Plate-boxe3,  764— Willis, 
Fho  o-chemic  il  printing,  409  — Willmott, 
Mounting,  809— Witmcr,  Developing  and 
washing  apparatus,  827— Wollaston,  Shatter, 
lo3— Woodbury  aud  V rgara,  Substitute  for 


gl  is*,  538  -Woodburv,  Designs  on  paper,  Ac  % 
489;  Flint i-block*,  137  ; Printing  surfaces' 
58,  393— Worsnop,  Transfers,  73  -Wright 
and  Newton,  Lantern  microscopes,  554  — 
Young,  Attachment  for  camera,  345 
Pei  inatetic  photography,  4 40,  456 
Peruvi«n  iodine,  523 
Petra, a photographer’s  visit  to,  754 
Phenyl-hydrazine-, H-new  developer,  353 
Philadelphia,  Photographic  Society  of,  428,  731, 
751,767 

Phillipenko.  Camera,  9 
Photo-chemical  laboratory  in  Berlin,  736,  819 
Photo  crayon  for  revivifying  business,  635 
Photo  engraving,  159 

for  pottery,  273 

Pho'ograminetry,  369 

Photographers’  Association  of  America,  497 

Benevolent  Association,  136,  140,  318,  767 

Photographer’s  Visit  to  Petra,  754 
Photographic  image,  378,  391 
Photographic  society,  needs  of,  300 
Photographic  Society  of  France,  Banquet  of, 
342 

*•  Photographic  Times,”  72 
Photogiaphing  without  focusing,  292 
Photogiaphs,  exhibition  of, 600 
Photography,  a lecture  on,  730 

and  the  spectroscope,  508,  522,  539,  551 

in  one  lesson,  138 

Photo-lithographv  and  photo-z'ncography,  21, 
6),  269,  301, 411,  441 
, direct,  225 

for  reproducing  sketches,  536 

, hints  on,  219 

Pho  o-mech  inical  printing,  4,  *20,  21,  42,  121 

psocesses,  grain  plates  for,  465 

Pnotometry,  standard  for,  240,  522 
l’lioto-m 'Orography,  85,  298,  348,  365,  393,  436 
494,  527,  541,  558.  574,  589,  599,  622,  623,  637 
653,  685,  700,  718,  732,  7 47,  765,  775 
Photo-printing  surface,  Brown,  138 
Phototype  blocks  20,  127,  130,  137,  159,  170, 
225,  366,  595 

Phototype  m&gazine,  a,  128 

process,  Borland's,  322 

Photo  zincography,  019 
Physiognomy  and  photography,  624 
Pickering,  W.  11.,  Coloured  media  for  the 
photographic  dark-room,  788 

, Infra-red  region  of  the  solar  spectrum, 

0«3 

, Measuring  sensitiveness,  27 

, Photographing  the  corona,  270,  284,  395, 

572 

Pictures,  how  to  look  at,  112 

, photographing,  231,  237,  377 

Picturesque,  conference  on,  241 
Piersol,  (4.  A.,  Staining  tissues,  315 
Pigeon  Post  in  Paris,  728 
pigments,  tables  of  some  of  the  more  common, 
029 

Pinhole  photographs,  B.  S.  Procter,  182 
Piper,  F.,  Bichromate  poisoning,  600 
Pistolograph,  a,  191 
Plaster,  hardening,  384 
Plate-coating  macliite,  303 
PI  iteholders,  [latent,  Honey,  73,  74 
Platinotype,  1^8,231,252,  258 
Platinum,  15 

in  Russia,  production  of,  511 

mirrors,  making,  by  R.  Bottgcr,  170 

, supply  of,  248 

PoisoniDg,  bichromate,  329,  587,825 
Poisonsbill,  ths\  232 
Poitevin  memorial,  601,  631 
Police  and  phoiographv,  520 
Politics  and  photography, 601 
Pollitt,  Photography,  taste,  and  the  graphic 
art*,  2 15 

Polytechnic,  instructional  the,  720 
“ Poor  Pusj.y,”  405 
Portrait  pipe,  a,  152 
Portraits,  composite,  259,  >93 

r.  camera  pictures,  591 

-,  trademark  in, 57 

Portraiture,  lenses  for,  17,  43,  51,  6o,  7) 

, polishing  process  for,  15) 

,snow  effects  in,  769 

Tosing,  778 

chairs,  712 

, opera-glass  as  eid  to,  10 

Positives  on  gelatino-chloride  of  silver,  52,  149, 
243,  286,  293,  426,  466,531,596,  756 
Postage  stamps,  colours  and  portraits,  40 
Postal  Photographic  Society,  415,  703 
Potash  development,  605 
Potassium  bichromate  as  an  antiseptic,  384 
Potter,  W.  II.,  Development  of  dry  plates,  502 
Pottery,  photo-engraving  for,  273' 

Practical  physics.  Review,  100 
Press,  pillory,  124 

1\ ingle,  A.,  Lantern  slides  copied  in  the  camera 

371 
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Pringle,  A , On  judging  photographs,  349,  "fit, 
380 

Printing,  a departure  in,  208 

blocKF,  Dallas,  83 

by  electric  light,  65 

, carbon,  263 

device,  a simple,  7G8 

frame,  Parson’s  patent,  23 

in  clouds  in  landscapes,  313 

, novelty  in,  400 

■ on  gelatine  emulsion  paper,  32,  33,  3G,  41 

50,52,  50,  61,  85,  00,92,  149 

paper,  rat  id  contact,  31 1 

, patents  for,  11.  SO 

, Platinotyne,  258 

, rapid,  50,  77,  153 

, silver,  726 

atippled  tracings,  401 

Prints,  tiimming,  612 

Privilege  prices,  702 

Prize  for  permanent  process,  41 

Procter,  B.  S.,  Pinhole  photographs,  182 

Progress  and  invention  in  artificial  light,  333 

during  1884,  1 

of  photography,  500 

Projection,  orthographic,  550 
Pyrogallic  acid,  measuring,  181,  200 

, reductive  properties  of,  021 

, tablets  cf  comprcsstd,  591 

<3 

Queen  and  Royal  family,  Photogr  aphing  the, 
130,  560 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROGRESS  DURING  THE  PAST 
YEAR. 

During  1881  excellent  progress  lias  been  made  in  the 
technical  aspects  of  photography,  and  more  notably  in  the 
process  of  photographing  coloured  objects,  so  as  to  secure 
degrees  of  shading  which  approximately  correspond  to  the 
visual  intensities  of  the  various  colours.  Early  in  the  year 
Dr.  Vogel  published  details  of  his  method  of  using  eosine 
and  azaline  as  a means  of  rendering  a photographic  film 
isochromatic  ; and  further  researches  in  the  same  direc- 
tion have  been  made  by  Dr.  Edcrand  Dr.  Lohse,  the  latter 
geutleman  using  extract  of  turmeric  root.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  subject  it  is  of  great  interest  to  note  that 
Mr.  Ives,  of  Philadelphia,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
as  far  back  as  1879,  he  perfected  r.  process  of  isochromatic 
photography  on  collodio-bromide  films  stained  with  the 
chlorophyll  of  the  blue  myrtle  ; and  in  the.YF.Ait-Rooic  for 
1883  there  is  a striking  illustration  of  the  value  of  Ives’ 
method  ; two  reproductions  of  a highly-coloured  chromo- 
lithograph being  given,  one  taken  on  an  ordinary  collodio- 
bromide  plate,  and  the  other  on  a similar  plate  treated 
with  the  extract  of  the  blue  myrtle  leaves. 

In  connection  with  emulsion  photography  we  must 
mention  the  fact  that  of  late  a gelatine  emulsion  paper  has 
come  into  use  for  small  work,  the  tones  obtainable  having 
all  that  range  which  one  is  accustomed  to  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  alb  imenized  paper.  One  may  expect  that  during 
the  coming  year  emulsion  paper  will  be  largely  used  when 
the  light  is  weak,  or  when  pressure  of  business  necessitates 
the  rapid  production  of  positive  copies. 

Photographers  have  gradually  realised  the  fact  that  it  is 
practicable  to  abolish  the  unpleasant  r.iby  light  of  the 
dark-room,  and  to  substitute  yellow  or  greenish-yellow 
tints  far  less  trying  to  the  eyes  ; and  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Deben- 
ham  belongs  the  credit  of  having  made  the  advantages  of 
yellow  light  generally  known. 

With  respect  to  the  various  methods  of  photo-mechanical 
printing — such  as  collotype,  Woodbury  type,  photo-litho- 
graphy, and  photo-typography — one  has  rather  to  report  as 
to  their  much  more  extended  use  than  to  enumerate  any 
definite  steps  in  advance  as  regards  the  methods  them- 
selves ; it  is  in  the  production  of  phototype  blocks  for  the 
ordinary  printing  press  that  photo-mechanical  work  has 
most  extended,  the  blocks  made  by  the  Meisenbach  Co. 
and  others  being  now  very  largely  used  for  book  and 
magazine  illustration. 

Photographs  of  the  solar  corona  have  been  taken  by 
Mr.  C.  Ray  Woods  from  the  top  of  the  Eiffel  in  Switzer- 
land, and  although  the  results  are  not  by  any  means  so 
perfect  as  those  obtainable  during  an  obscuration  of  the 
solar  disc,  the  photographs  possess  great  value  as  demon- 
strating the  fact  that  one  may  hope  to  obtain  valuable 


records  of  this  kind,  even  though  the  sun  is  shining  on  the 
earth  with  its  full  force.  Mr.  Ray  Woods’  results  show 
how  important  it  is  to  perform  difficult  astronomical  work 
from  elevated  stations ; if,  indeed,  any  further  proof  were 
wanted  after  the  experiments  of  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth  on 
the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  in  185G.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
permanent  solar  observing  station  will  soon  be  established 
at  as  great  an  elevation  as  that  at  which  Professor  Smyth 
worked. 

Abney’s  experiments  on  the  remarkable  effect  of  heat 
in  exalting  the  sensitiveness  of  gelatino-bromide  films 
are  of  great  interest ; and  one  may  hope  that  improvements 
in  working  may  be  the  ultimate  outcome  of  these  researches. 

The  death-list  of  the  year  just  past  is  as  heavy  as  in  the 
previous  year  it  was  light ; and  amoug  those  whose  names 
are  well-known  to  our  readers,  the  following  have 
departed : — Mr.  J.  Henry  Dallmeyer,  the  Rev.  F.  F. 
Statham,  Mr.  H.  Baden  Pritchard,  Mr.  C.  Jabez  Hughes, 
Mr.  Henry  E.  Anthony  (of  New  York),  Mr.  J.  Hubbard, 
Mr.  II.  Nathaniel  White,  and  Mr.  Henry  Greenwood. 

The  spirit  of  enquiring  activity  which  is  now  displaying 
itself  in  so  many  quarters,  leads  us  to  hope  that  during  the 
year  just  commenced  much  good  work  will  be  done. 


COATING  PAPER  WITH  EMULSION. 

On  all  sides  we  hear  of  the  use  of  gelatine  emulsion  for  the 
preparation  of  paper  to  be  used  in  positive  printing,  and  it 
seems  not  unlikely  that  at  no  distant  date  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess of  silver  printing  on  albumenized  paper  is  destined  to 
be  largely  replaced  by  a development  process  in  which  a 
bromide,  chloride,  or  bromo-chloride  emulsion  is  used. 
When  describing  the  various  methods  of  working  which 
give  good  results  on  paper,  we  have  repeatedly  insisted  on 
the  importance  of  photographers  giving  due  attention  to 
development  methods  for  the  production  of  positive  prints, 
and  we  now  propose  to  say  a few  words  about  the  manipu- 
lations incident  to  coating  sheets  of  paper  with  gelatine 
emulsion. 

It  is  needless  to  recapitulate  in  this  place  either  the 
directions  we  have  recently  given  for  making  emulsion 
suitable  for  paper,  or  the  details  of  methods  of  coating 
which  we  have  described  from  time  to  time  ;*  but  we  will 
now  describe  two  simple  modes  of  coating  paper,  which 
were  explained  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  which  modes  of  coating  were 
brought  forward  by  Captain  Abney  and  Mr.  Cowan 
respectively. 

The  first  method  of  coating— that  of  Captain  Abney — is 
especially  of  service  when  only  a few  sheets  of  paper  are 
to  be  prepared  for  experimental  purposes,  while  the  method 
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described  by  Mr.  Cowan  is  better  adapted  for  coating  a 
considerable  number  of  sheets  in  rapid  succession. 

Captain  Abney  first  moistens  the  sheet  of  paper  to  be 
coated,  and  lays  this  on  a slab  of  plate  glass,  after  which 
contact  with  the  glass  is  established  by  smoothing  down 
the  damp  paper  by  means  of  a squeegee  ; that  i3  to  say,  a 
strip  of  soft  india-rubber  sandwiched  between  two  laths 
of  wood,  so  that  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  width  of  the 
rubber  strip  projects.  The  slab  of  glass  bearing  the  moist 
paper  being  now  placed  in  a level  position,  a convenient 
quantity  of  the  emulsion  is  poured  upon  it,  and  evenly 
distributed  by  means  of  a glass  roller  made  as  follows  : — 

A glass  tube,  A,  about  an  inch  iu  diameter  and  of  suit- 


□ o 


able  length,  and  of  which  each  end  is  closed  by  a cork 
(C  C),  forms  the  body  of  the  apparatus ; and  for  conveni- 
ence in  use,  a stout  wire  (B  B)  is  run  through  the  corks, 
as  shown.  In  order  to  prevent  the  glass  roller  coming  into 
actual  contact  with  the  paper,  tw'o  rubber  rings  (1)  D)  are 
placed  round  it,  the  exact  position  of  these  rings  being 
determined  by  the  width  of  the  sheet  of  paper  to  be 
coated.  It  is  convenient  that  they  should  be  placed  so  as 
to  be  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the 
sheet  of  paper  when  the  roller  is  in  use.  It  need  scarcely 
be  remarked  that  the  roller  will  drive  any  excess  of  emul- 
sion over  the  edge  of  the  glass  plate,  and  a dish  should  be 
so  placed  as  to  catch  this  overflow. 

When  the  layer  of  emulsion  on  the  paper  has  set,  the 
sheet  may  be  lifted  from  the  glass  and  hung  up  to  dry. 

Mr.  Cowan’s  arrangement  for  coating  paper  consists  of 
adish,  A,  containing  the  emulsion,  and  near  one  end  of 
this  is  placed  a .glass  tube,  C,  which  may  either  be  fixed,  or 
may  turn  on  a pin,  like  Abney’s  roller.  At  about  the 


same  height  as  the  top  of  the  roller  is  a slab  of  stout  glass, 
B,  this  being  either  supported  by  a board  placed  over  the 
top  of  the  dish,  or  in  any  other  way  which  may  be  found 
convenient.  A sheet  of  paper  is  now  floated  on  the  surface 
of  the  emulsion  in  the  dish,  and  is  next  drawn  over  the 
tube  C on  to  the  slab  B,  as  indicated  in  the  diagram,  E D 
representing  the  paper.  As  soon  as  the  gelatine  has  set 
the  sheet  may  be  removed  from  the  glass  slab  and  hung 
up  to  dry. 

Emulsion  for  paper  should  not  contain  quite  so  much 
water  as  when  used  for  coating  glass,  and  it  is  very 
easy  to  remove  any  required  proportion  of  water  from  the 
washed  emulsion  by  soaking  it  for  a longer  or  shorter 
time  in  methylated  alcohol.  It  may  also  be  mentioned 
that  it  is  a very  great  advantage  to  previously  prepare  the 
paper  with  an  enamel  substratum,  such  as  that  recom- 
mended on  p.  G19  of  our  volume  for  1881. 

W hen  the  paper  is  coated  by  Cowan’s  method  or  by 
any  analogous  process,  the  queation  whether  it  should 
be  slightly  damped  fiist  suggests  itself,  but  in  this  case 
the  worker  must  be  influenced  by  the  quality  of  the  paper 
itself.  If  the  sheets,  when  laid  on  the  warm  gelatinous 
solution,  absorb  moisture  unequally,  and,  as  a conse- 
quence of  this,  become  so  much  puckered  and  dis- 
torted that  they  will  not  lie  flat  on  the  glass  slab,  there  is  no 
alternative  but  to  damp  the  paper  before  commencing  ; but 
if,  on  the  other  baud,  the  paper  expands  equally  while  floating 
on  the  emulsion,  there  is  no  necessity  whatever  to  moisten 
it. 

Single  sheets  may  be  moistened  by  mcaii3  of  a damp 


spouge;  but  if  a quantity  is  to  be  damped,  a con- 
venient way  is  to  rapidly  draw  a bundle  of  a dozen  sheets 
or  so  through  water,  to  lay  this  bundle  on  a sheet  of  glass, 
after  which  a similar  quantity  of  dry  paper  is  laid  on  the  wet 
bundle.  Wet  and  dry  bundles  are  now  piled  up  alternately, 
and  a heavy  slab  of  stout  glass  is  laid  on  the  top,  when  the 
whole  must  be  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  until  the  moisture 
has  diffused  uniformly  through  the  pile. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  methods  of 
coating  just  described  are  quite  as  applicable  to  the 
preparation  of  carbon  tissue  or  of  photo-lithographic 
transfer  paper  as  to  the  coating  of  paper  with  emulsion. 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  CONDENSER  IN  THE 

OPTICAL  LANTERN  OR  T1IE  ENLARGING 

APPARATUS. 

That  it  is  possible  to  make  a satisfactory  enlargement  by 
artificial  light  without  using  a condeuser  has  been  abun- 
dantly demonstrated  ; but  this  can  only  be  done  when  the 
material  on  which  the  enlargement  is  to  be  made  is  so 
sensitive  as  to  render  a considerable  loss  of  light  a matter 
of  no  very  great  importance,  but  iu  other  cases,  the  con- 
denser is  essential ; and  iudeed,  one  may  consider  the 
condenser  necessary  iu  almost  all  cases  where  a photo- 
graphic transparency  is  to  be  exhibited  by  means  of  the 
optical  lantern. 

It  is,  however,  a remarkable  circumstance  that  the 
optical  lantern  is  seldom  so  constructed  as  to  enable  one 
to  get  the  full  advantage  of  the  condensing  lens,  and  many 
users  of  the  lautern  have  by  no  means  a clear  idea  as  to 
the  relative  positions  which  should  be  occupied  by  the 
light,  the  condenser,  and  the  objective  in  order  to  obtain 
the  maximum  of  illumination  aud  definition. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  source  of  light  is  a point — a con- 
dition of  things  impossible  in  practice  ; but  in  the  case  of 
the  limelight  the  radiant  is  small,  and  one  may  consider 
the  matter  as  if  the  source  of  light  were  actually  a point. 
The  subjoined  diagram  shows  what  should  be  the  relative 


position  of  the  source  of  light,  the  condenser,  and  the 
objective  ; the  essential  for  good  illumination  being  that 
the  image  of  the  source  of  light,  as  formed  by  tire  con- 
denser, should  be  produced  exactly  at  the  optical  centre 
of  the  objective,  If  this  matter  is  attended  to,  not  only 
is  there  a minimum  loss  of  light,  but  one  realises  all  the 
sharpuess  which  would  result  from  working  with  a small 
diaphragm;  in  fact,  a diaphragm  may  be  introduced  into 
the  lei  s without  in  any  way  altering  the  conditions.  The 
most  perfect  lantern,  whether  for  enlarging  or  for  pro- 
jection, is  one  in  which  light,  condenser,  and  objec- 
tive are  immovably  fixed  according  to  the  positions  indi- 
cated by  tho  diagram,  and  the  focussing  is  effected  by 
shifting  the  position  of  the  slide  in  the  cone  of  rays.  Such 
a lantern  was,  we  believe,  manufactured  by  Mr.  George 
Smith,  but  the  public  preferred  the  oi dinary  model.  If  it 
is  required  to  shift  the  objective  P inwards  towards  the 
condenser,  the  balauce  of  the  system  is  overt urned,  and 
can  only  be  restored  by  removing  the  light  further  from 
the  condenser ; while  a movement  of  the  objective  out- 
wards would  make  it  necessary  to  place  the  light  nearer 
in  towards  the  condensiug  lens.  If  one  had  only  occasion 
to  use  one  objective  on  the  lantern,  it  would  be  possible  to 
so  gear  the  lime-light  holder  and  the  objective  together 
that  both  movements  could  be  made  simultaneously  ; but 
there  is  often  occasion  to  change  the  objective  for  one 
of  auother  focus. 

The  following  diagram  will  illustrate  the  condition  of 
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things  whenthe  radiant  is  large,  as^is  the  ease  of  a lamp 


flame  ; and  it  will  be  seen  how  some  rays  from  the  radiant 
may  be  brought  to  a focus  outside  the  tube  of  the  objec- 
tive, and  others  at  the  extreme  edges  and  inside  the  tube  ; 
a condition  of  things  which  not  only  occasions  a loss  of 
light,  but  also  unsharpness  at  the  edges  of  the  field. 


NORTHAMPTON  EXHIBITION. 

Third  Notice. 

“Waiting  for  Nursie”  and  “This  Little  Pig  went  to 
Market”  (115,  1 1G),  by  T.  Whaley,  are  two  domestic 
studies  far  above  the  average.  The  latter  is  very  good  in 
composition,  and  the  little  story  is  extremely  well  told. 
T.  M.  Brownrigg  sends  a large  number  of  extremely  fine 
landscapes,  all  of  which  exhibit  fine  taste  in  selection,  and 
great  technical  knowledge.  They  are  all  of  large  dimen- 
sions, and  are  bold  in  treatment,  and  yet  there  is  no  want 
of  delicacy  in  the  details.  To  No.  315,  “ On  the  Way,” 
has  been  awarded  a silver  medal.  Mr.  II.  P.  Robsinson, 
to  some  of  whose  pictures  we  referred  to  in  our  previous 
notice,  is  a large  exhibitor.  The  well-known  “ Wayside 
Gossip  ” is  here,  and  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  finest 
pictures  ever  produced  by  photography.  “The  Mill 
Door,”  “The  Stream  in  Summer,”  “The  Music  of  the 
Birds,”  “Come  Across,”  and  many  others,  all  well-known 
favourites,  are  here,  and  are  6een  to  great  advantage,  for 
they  are  all  well  hung,  and  form  an  important  feature  of 
the  principal  wall  of  the  gallery,  “lie  never  told  his 
love,”  full  of  humour  and  fresh  as  ever,  is  also  here,  as  tvell 
as  the  “ Nor’easter,”  so  much  admired  at  Pall  Mall  a year 
or  two  ago.  “At  the  Wheel”  (126),  by  Geo.  Iladley,  is 
the  fine  nautical  study  re-produced  in  these  pages  a fort- 
night ago. 

A series  of  studies  of  expression  by  R.  Faulkner  show  that 
master  of  infantine  portraiture  at  his  best,  while  “ Phyllis 
Frere”  (136)  is  perhaps  the  finest  example  of  portraiture 
in  the  room,  and  is  worthy  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  himself. 
C.  Wyrall  shows  great  diversity  of  talent.  His  well- 
known  instantaneous  studies  of  athletic  sports  at  Aider- 
shot  (395)  are  here,  as  well  as  some  capital  examples  of 
boy  life,  notably  “ Peg  in  the  ring”  (448),  and  “Shoot 
Fair  ” (449)  ; but  besides  these  he  has  some  capital  land- 
scapes— “Elstead  Bridge”  (154)  being  perhaps  actually 
the  best.  “ Getting  under  weigh  ” (152)  is  an  extremely 
good  marine  study,  and  gains  immensely  by  enlargement. 
This  is  by  R.  Slingsby,  whose  picture  “ II,  ineward  ” was 
described  last  week,  but  the  name  omitted  by  oversight. 
He  also  exhibits  a very  beautiful  group  of  children, 
“Tales  of  other  Lands”  (159).  This  is  an  oblong  picture, 
and  is  broad  in  effect  and  most  artistic  in  treatment.  “ A 
portrait  of  ayounggirl”  (163),  by  Abel  Lewis,  is  the  only 
example  of  portraiture  sent  by  him.  It  is  an  enlarge- 
ment, and  is  printed  in  red  chalk.  Dainty  and  delicate  in 
the  extreme,  it  has  one  fault — the  beautiful  profile  of  the 
child  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  but  the  figure  is  posed 
too  close  to  the  background,  and  there  is  great  stiffness  in 
the  pose  in  consequence.  It  is,  however,  a charming 
study,  notwithstanding. 

“ Wroxton  Abbey”  (166),  by  G.  Mould,  is  a good  pic- 
ture, as  well  as  a fine  photograph.  “ After  the  Day’s 
Toil”  (178),  by  T.  Whaley,  is  a good  composition  picture. 
Italian  girls  are  eagerly  counting  money.  The  back- 
ground is  an  architectural  one,  and  a distant  view  at  the 
left-hand  corner  is  well  introduced,  and  gives  reality  to 
the  scene.  “ Reading  the  News,"  by  John  Terras,  is  a 
capital  picture— well  planned,  and  well  carried  out.  It  is 


a cottage  interior,  simple  and  homely — homely,  too,  the 
figure  enjoying  his  newspaper  and  his  well-earned  repose 
at  the  same  time.  There  is  not  the  slightest  suggestion 
of  studio  accessories  about  the  viisc-cn-scene,  and  the  result 
is  a great  success.  “A  Reverie”  is  a landscape  compo- 
sition by  E.  Smithells,  and  is  very  nearly  a successful 
picture;  bnt  the  female  figure  leaning  against  the  trunk 
of  an  old  tree  in  the  foreground  is  so  stiffly  posed  against 
it,  that  it  quite  spoils  an  otherwise  harmonious  landscape. 

T.  J.  Dixon  has  sent  a large  number  of  very  fine  carbon 
enlargements  of  animals  in  the  “ Zoo,”  and  hence  very 
justly  taken  the  silver  medal  for  enlargements  done  by  the 
exhibitor.  “Queen’s  Cross,  Northampton”  (201),  by  H. 
Manfield,  is  one  of  the  three  Eleanor  Crosses  still  remain- 
ing, and  is  interesting  alike  to  the  antiquary  and  the  lover 
of  the  picturesque.  This  gentleman  has  sent  a large  col- 
lection of  pictures,  all  of  the  highest  merit,  but  they  are 
all  marked  “not  for  competition,”  being  the  work  of  the 
most  energetic  secretary.  “ The  Half-Holiday  ” (203)  has 
carried  off  the  bronze  medal  offered  for  local  views,  and  is 
the  work  of  C.  Law.  It  is  a thoroughly  English  country 
lane,  and  the  children  evidently  like  the  sport.  W. 
McLeish  sends  some  of  his  well  known  river  scenes,  but 
they  have  often  before  been  described  in  these  pages. 

The  arctic  scenes  by  W.  J.  A.  Grant  are  wonderful 
examples  of  successful  photography  under  great  diffi- 
culties. S.  J.  Newman  sends  some  capital  landscapes,  but 
being  the  work  of  a member  of  the  committee,  they  are 
marked  “ not  for  competition.”  The  work  of  the  School 
of  Military  Engineering  is  very  fine,  and  we  were  parti- 
cularly struck  with  “ Bridge  on  the  Lynn  ” (280),  and 
“ Study  of  Trees,  Lynn  Valley  ” (281). 

F.  M.  Sutcliffe  sends  some  of  his  most  artistic  marine 
studies,  and  they  quite  deserve  the  medal  awarded  to  them. 
The  yacht  studies  of  H.  Symonds  are  extremely  good, 
and  are  taken  from  a sailing  boat.  The  interiors  of  Straw- 
berry Hill  are  of  large  size,  and  are  very  perfect.  They 
are  by  T.  Fall,  and  a bronze  medal  has  been  awarded  to 
them.  The  Rev.  S.  J.  W.  Sanders  sends  a large  quantity 
of  capital  work,  all  marked  “not  for  competition” — 
“Compton  Wynyates”  (303)  being  particularly  worthy 
of  notice.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Hamborough’s  largo  photo- 
graphs mark  the  enthusiastic  worker,  for  they  are  on  12  by 
10  plates,  and  while  some  of  them  are  rather  hard  from 
under-exposure,  others  are  extremely  good,  and  they  all 
show  artistic  skill.  G.  Renwick  has  a number  of  his  artistic 
snow  scenes,  but  they  have  been  described  before  in  these 
pages.  The  Alpine  scones  by  \Yr.  F.  Donkin  are  most 
effective  on  these  well-lit  walls,  and  all  their  exquisite 
delicacy  is  fully  evident.  “ Venetian  Boats,”  by  Robiuson 
V.  Thompson,  is  skied,  but  the  artistic  treatment  tells,  in 
spite  of  the  elevated  position.  . 

The  large  portraits  direct  from  life  (317),  by  J.  La- 
fayette, have  worthily  taken  a medal.  J.  P.  Gibson’s 
landscapes  are  most  artistic ; they  are  low  in  tone,  but 
extremely  harmonious,  and  to  319,  “ An  Autumn  Evening 
on  the  South  Tyne,”  a bronze  medal  has  been  given  ; but 
321,  “ At  the  Foot  of  the  Tinkling  Fall,”  is  qnite  as  beauti- 
ful. Andrew  Pringle  sends  a series  of  his  well-known, 
landscapes,  but  as  he  is  one  of  the  Jurors,  they  do  not 
compete  for  medals. 

E.  Brightman  has  a large  series  of  very  fine  pictures,  all 
so  extremely  good  that  it  is  difficult  to  particularize  ; “ An 
Interior  of  a Mansion  of  the  Olden  Time,”  and  “ Lyn- 
mouth  Village,”  may  be  specially  mentioned  for  their 
artistic  merit,  and  the  first-named,  from  the  extreme  con- 
trast between  the  time-blackened  oak  panelled  walls  and 
the  white  stone  of  the  grand  old  chimney-piece,  offers  as 
difficult  a subject  as  could  well  be  conceived.  That  most 
artistic  picture,  “The  Old  Inn  Yard,”  reproduced  recently 
in  these  pages,  is  here,  and,  though  skied,  is  well  seen. 
Abel  Lewis  sends  three  very  fine  marine  studies,  and  to 
“ Douglass  Harbour  ”a  medal  has  been  rightly  awarded. 

Mr,  R.  G.  Scriven  sends  some  very  good  work,  559, 
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“ Castle  Ashby  Ponds,”  produced  in  platinum,  being  ex- 
tremely good ; but  being  the  work  of  a member  of 
Committee,  it  is  not  for  competition. 


WINTER  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BT  W.  D.  VALENTINE. 

Although  the  introduction  of  gelatine  plates  has  materially 
simplified  the  production  of  negatives  in  this  department 
of  landscape  wotk,  hitherto  I have  failed  to  obtain,  by 
their  use,  the  brilliancy  in  the  high-lights  and  softness  in 
shadow  formerly  secured  by  the  use  of  wet  collodion.  Still, 
looking  at  the  enormous  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  getting 
clean  work — such  as  the  liability  of  the  plate  to  freeze,  &c., 
not  to  speak  of  the  personal  discomfort  of  working  with 
water  at  a low  temperature — the  photographer  of  to-day 
has  little  reason  to  regret  that  wet  collodion  is  now  a thing 
of  the  past.  Snow  pictures  are,  to  a certain  extent,  a mis- 
nomer ; you  have  to  got  for  the  foundation  of  the  picture  a 
fall  of  snow,  but  the  most  beautiful  effects  are  secured  when 
the  ground  is  thus  covered,  and  a strong  hoar-frost  follows. 
Sun-light  is  an  absolute  necessity.  As  to  subjects  suitable 
for  snow  pictures,  they  are  varied  and  numerous,  and  one 
need  not  go  far  to  find  them.  The  magic  touch  of  “hoar 
frost”  will  transform  a mo3t  prosaic  town  garden  iuto 
fairyland.  Trees  are  par  excellence  the  most  fascinating, 
but  hardly  anything  comes  amiss.  A country  lane  with 
hedge-rows  and  occasional  trees,  the  low  rays  of  the  winter 
sun  alternating  with  the  shadows  cast  by  them,  bearing  in 
mind  to  introduce  in  the  foreground,  or  where  the  eye  may 
be  led  to  it,  some  patch  of  fuizc  or  withered  grass  stems, 
now  transformed  into  a bewildering  loveliness  of  silver 
tracery  and  bending  spears ; a wayside  cottage,  its  thatch 
roof  gleaming  with  icicles,  and  its  probably  rather  ugly 
surroundings  now  changed  into  things  of  beauty. 

My  way  of  securing  these  pictures,  when  snow  and  hoar 
frost  are  favourable,  is  as  follows  : — I get  a dog  cart,  drive 
a few  miles  out  of  town,  stopping  where  I see  a suitable 
subject.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  select  your  picture 
beforehand.  I prefer  a rather  slow  plate,  with  a dense  film 
My  experience  as  to  exposure  is  that  it  should  be  a quaiter 
less  than  for  the  same  subject  in  early  spring.  As  to  lens, 
I prefer  a single  landscape  one,  taking  the  precaution, 
before  leaving  home,  to  unscrew  the  lens  and  slightly 
moisten  it  with  glycerine,  which  entirely  prevents  condensa- 
tion. 

Most  of  my  snow  pictures  have  been  developed  with  the 
sulphite  of  soda  pyro  developer,  but  I fancy  any  formula} 
one  is  accustomed  to  use  will  do  equally  well.  In  develop- 
ment, caution  has  to  be  exercised  that  it  is  carried  far 
enough,  the  appearance  of  density  in  these  pictures  being 
most  deceptive. 

Lastly,  as  to  printing,  I have  tried  platinotype  and  silver  ; 
the  first  I do  not  like  for  these  subjects.  I find  white 
albumenised  paper  to  give  the  best  effect. 

In  conclusion,  I would  commend  both  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional photographers  to  lose  none  of  the  few  opportuni- 
ties we  have  in  this  country  to  secure,  in  the  shape  of 
negatives,  the  beautiful  effects  to  be  obtained  during  a 
hoar  frost.  The  former  will  add  to  his  collection  most 
unique  and  lovely  pictures  : and  tho  latter,  when  getting 
the  same,  will  find  them  remunerative. 


HOWTO  PIIOTOGRAIMI  MICROSCOPIC  OBJECTS 

BY  I.  H.  JENNINGS. 

Lesson  XI. — Preparing  Sections  of  Hard  Substances 
for  Photography. 

Many  of  the  sections  of  hard  substances,  such  as  bone, 
rock,  &c.,  sold  in  the  shops,  are  too  thick.  Those  pre- 
pared by  the  best  lapidaries  cannot  be  excelled  ; aud  if  the 
student  can  afford  to  pay  the  high  price  charged  for 


making  these  sections — from  2s.  to  2s.  Gd.  each — he  is 
advised  not  to  undertake  the  labour  aud  trouble  of  pre- 
paring them  himself.  For,  although  the  manipulator  may 
be  skilful  and  patient,  even  when  a machine  is  used, 
cutting  sections  of  rocks  is  both  tedious  and  laborious. 

There  are  many  excellent  machines  in  the  market 
specially  devised  for  cutting  sections;  but  they  are  all 
more  or  less  expensive,  and  good  work  may  be  done  by 
usiug  very  simple  appliances,  which  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  mention.  In  the  first  place,  procure  an  iron  plate, 
preferably  cast  iron,  about  twelve  inches  square,  and  as 
thick  as  can  be  obtained.  Next,  a Water-of-Ayr  stone, 
and  one  of  harder  texture,  such  as  a Washita  stone. 
These  may  be  obtained  at  any  tool-shop.  A Turkey  stone 
is  very  good  for  sections  of  bone.  For  grinding  down 
rocks,  emery  of  various  degrees  of  fineness  will  be  required 
— buy  one  pound  of  medium  coarse,  one  pound  of  medium 
fine,  and  one  pound  of  flour  emery. 

To  grind  down  a rock  section,  proceed  as  follows. 
Make  a chip  with  a hammer,  about  one  inch  square,  and 
not  more  than  one-eighth  inch  thick.  Sedimentary  rocks, 
such  as  limestones,  may  be  thicker.  Rub  down  the  chip 
with  coarse  emery  aud  water  on  the  iron  plate,  until  one 
side  is  perfectly  flat.  Remove  the  scratches  by  next 
rubbing  tho  chip  on  a piece  of  plate-glass  with  fine  emery, 
and  then  polish  with  water  on  the  Water-of-Ayr  stoue; 
when  quite  smooth,  wash  it  well,  and  let  it  dry.  Mean- 
time put  some  old,  hard  balsam  ou  a glass  slip,  and  warm 
it  over  a lamp  until  all  the  more  volatile  parts  of  the 
balsam  evaporate,  so  that,  ou  cooling,  it  becomes  hard  and 
tough.  Don't  boil  the  balsam,  and  don't  continue  the  heat 
too  long.  When  the  balsam  is  properly  hard,  heat  the  chip 
on  a metal  plate,  rub  over  it  a little  turpentine,  and  re- 
melt the  balsam  ; lower  one  end  of  the  chip  slowly  into 
the  balsam,  and  press  it  down  close  to  the  glass  slip. 
When  the  balsam  is  cold,  rub  dowu  the  chip  on  the  iron 
plate  with  coarse  emery  until  too  thin  to  bear  further 
friction.  Very  bard  rocks  may  be  brought  down  to  the 
requisite  thinness  on  the  iron  plate  alone,  and  will  only 
require  a little  polishing  on  a stone  to  remove  tho  deeper 
scratches.  Sections  intended  for  photography  should  be 
cut  down  to  tho  extreme  of  thinness,  and  all  sections 
should  be  cut  thin  enough  to  read  through  when  placed 
on  the  page  of  a book.  When  the  section  becomes  too 
thin  to  bear  any  louger  the  friction  of  the  coarse  emery, 
wash  it  well,  and  griud  it  thinner  on  the  glass  plate  with 
tine  emery,  and  fiuish  off  on  tho  Water-of-Ayr  stone.  If 
the  section  is  stroug  euougii  to  bear  it,  it  should  be 
removed  from  the  slip  ou  which  it  has  been  ground,  aud 
mounted  on  a clean  slip.  Warm  the  slide  over  the  lamp 
sufficiently  to  melt  the  balsam,  and  push  the  section  off 
with  a needle  into  a cup  of  turpentiue,  and  wash  it  care- 
fully with  a small  soft  brush.  Now  pour  a little  balsam 
and  benzol  ou  the  clean  slip,  put  the  section  upou  it,  add 
a little  more  balsam,  aud  cover  witli  a circle  or  square  of 
thiu  glass. 

Sections  of  bone  or  horn  must  be  first  cut  with  a fine 
saw,  and  ground  down  iu  the  same  way,  only  no  emery 
must  be  used,  and  the  iron  plate  will  not  be  required,  as 
the  Watcr-of- Ayr  and  Washita  stones  will  prove  sufficient. 
Before  such  sections  are  mounted,  they  should  be  soaked 
for  a day  or  two  in  balsam  and  benzol  to  render  them 
perfectly  transparent. 

Sections  of  soft  rocks,  and  sedimentary  rocks  generally, 
are  prepared  and  mounted  in  the  same  way,  only  no  emery 
must  be  used,  or  it  will  imbed  itself  in  the  section  and 
cause  false  appearances  under  the  microscope.  Most  sedi- 
mentary rocks  can  be  finished  on  the  Water-of-Ayr  stone. 
Some  very  friable  rocks,  or  substances  sucli  as  boiler  in- 
crustations, which  readily  disintegrate  ou  the  grinding- 
stone,  must  first  undergo  a preliminary  hardening.  Two 
hardening  solutions  are  generally  made  use  of — balsam  and 
benzole  or  a solutiou  of  shellac  in  alcohol.  The  latter  is 
much  the  better  of  the  two.  Tho  solution  should  be  quite 
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limpid.  For  soft  limestones,  a soaking  of  two  or  three 
days  will  be  sufficient,  but  a piece  of  boiler  incrustation 
will  require  to  be  left  iu  the  solution  for  at  least  a fort- 
night. When  the  rock  is  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
the  hardening  solution,  take  it  out  , and  put  it  to  dry  in  a 
warm  place  until  the  solvent  has  evaporated,  leaving  the 
balsam  or  shellac  iu  the  pores  quite  hard. 

Sections  of  rocks  which  coutain  orgmisms — such  as 
foraminifera,  should  not  be  ground  very  thin,  or  most  of 
the  fossils  will  be  ground  away,  leaving  the  section  quite 
useless  as  a specimen. 

Most  thin  rock  sections  photograph  better  by  polarised 
light,  as  the  structure  is  thus  much  better  shown.  Sedi- 
mentary rocks,  even  white  limestones,  stop  a great  deal  of 
light,  and  will  require  a long  exposure.  Such  sections  are 
always  much  improved  by  a few  days’  soaking  in  balsam 
and  benzol,  to  render  them  more  transparent. 


TAKING  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT. 

BY  EUGEN  HIMLY. 

In  many  countries,  especially  in  the  larger  cities,  there  has 
been  for  a long  time  a desire  for  sources  of  artificial  light, 
so  as  to  be  independent  of  the  time  of  day  aud  the  weather 
in  takiug  photographs.  Of  course,  many  photographers 
may  say  that  since  the  introduction  of  dry  plates  the  want 
is  not  so  pressing  ; but  to  those  I auswer  that  it  i3  almost 
impossible  in  dark  foggy  weather  to  make  good  negatives  ; 
also  that,  iu  some  countries — as,  for  instance,  Russia, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  England,  Canada,  &c.— it  is 
for  most  of  the  time  very  cloudy  aud  foggy,  and,  iu  conse- 
quence, almost  impossible  to  make  good  exposures ; further, 
in  the  larger  cities,  it  is  inconvenient  for  the  public  and  for 
the  artist  to  have  the  studios  ou  the  ground- floor. 

In  the  year  1887,  Mr.  Vander  Weyde  opened  in  London 
hi3  studio  illuminated  by  electric  light,  aud  used  at  first  for 
illumination  a system  of  Fresnel  lenses,  behind  which  a 
white-washed  reflector  was  placed.  The  Fresnel  lenses 
send  parallel  rays,  but  without  giving  really  diffused  light, 
so  that  a pnrt  of  the  shades  is  very  dark,  while,  on  the 
other  side,  the  light  of  the  electrical  arc  is  so  bright  and 
dazzling  as  to  be  disagreeable  to  tho  eye.  With  the 
electrical  apparatus  thus  arranged,  it  is  only  possible  to 
afford  front  and  top  light  (in  which  case  the  negative  is 
flat),  or  side  and  top  light,  when  that  side  of  the  face 
which  is  nearest  to  the  light  is  very  brightly  illuminated, 
and  the  other  side  too  dark  in  the  shades.  The  sensitive 
plates  take  at  first  the  impressions  of  the  high-lights,  and 
later  the  shades,  so  that  it  generally  happcns°that  the  high- 
lights are  over-expose  1 when  the  shades  begin  to  make 
impression  on  the  sensitive  plate.  Vander  Weyde,  of 
London,  aud  Licbert,  iu  Paris,  altered  the  arrangement, 
and  put  the  Fresnel  lenses  aside,  and  took  a spherical 
hollow  reflector,  placed  the  electric  lamp  and  arc  in  the 
centre,  which  they  blended  off  by  means  of  opaque  or 
ground  glass,  to  hide  the  bright  flame  of  the  arc.  The 
reflector  was  then  paint  jd  inside  dull  white.  The  faults  of 
this  system  are  the  same  as  above  mentioned— the  shades 
are  too  deep,  and  have  tx>  much  contrast  with  the  high- 
lights ; besides,  the  elcctiic  arc  shines  so  brightly  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  for  many  persons  to  look  iuto  it  with- 
out injuring  the  eyes. 

In  the  year  1878,  when  I experimented  a good  deal,  I had 
the  idea  to  use,  for  instance,  five  electric  lamps,  and  to 
place  three  in  frout,  which  should  give  front  and  top  light, 
and  two  sidewards,  which  should  give  side  aud  top  lig°ht  ; 
but,  at  that  time,  it  was  necessary  to  have  one  dynamo- 
electric  machine  for  each  lamp  ; the  division  of  the  electric 
current  was  not  discovered,  the  differential  lamp  of  Siemens 
and  llalske  not  invented,  and  such  an  arrangement  would 
have  been  too  costly.  I tried  my  best  to  succeed  with  two 
lamps,  but  in  vain.  Mr.  Kurtz,  of  New  York,  has  now  his 
studio  illuminated  with  seven  or  nine  arc  lamps ; he  places  the 


larger  partiu  front  of  the  sitting  person,  and  a few  to  give 
side  light.  To  ward  off  the  extreme  dazzling  light,  he 
shades  it  off  by  means  of  Joseph  paper.  My  experience  of 
long  years’  standing  is,  that  all  kinds  of  blendiug  off  of  the 
arc  is  bad,  because  every  uneveu  place  in  the  paper,  or 
even  in  the  ground  or  opaque  glass,  shows  itself  enlarged 
on  the  background.  Kurtz  uses  besides  a kind  of  platform, 
on  which  the  camera  and  the  sitting  person  are  placed,  and 
this  is  turned  during  the  exposure  at  au  angle  of  about 
30  deg. ; through  this  movement  he  succeeds  in  equalizing 
the  seven  or  nine  shades  which  his  lamps  make,  for  each 
lamp  must  absolutely  have  its  distinct  shadow. 

In  the  spring  of  1824,  I commenced  to  experiment  upon 
an  entirely  new  idea,  aud  invented  an  apparatus,  which  is 
well  tried,  so  that  I can  sately  say  my  system  of  artificial 
illumination  for  studios  is  at  present  the  best.  I will  try 
to  give  a short  description  of  it  below. 

The  best  artificial  light  would  always  be  that  which  is 
diffuse,  and  equal  to  diffuse  daylight,  and  my  aim  was  to 
invent  a reflector  (diffusor,  I will  call  it),  which  really 
spends  diffuse  light.  I constructed  a diffusor  in  which  the 
sources  of  the  artificial  light  were  hidden  in  cornices  on 
the  sides  of  it,  so  that  the  direct  rays  of  the  lights  cannot 
come  out,  but  are  compelled  to  cross  themselves  on  the 
hollow  inside  of  the  diffusor.  This  diffusor  I can  mount 
either  on  a crane  which  is  movable,  or  I fasten  a _L*rail, 
bent  into  a semicircle  of  two  meters  radius,  under  tho 
ceiling,  on  which  I place  a small  carriage  which  carries 
the  diffusor ; the  arrangement  being  shown  by  the  cut. 


The  carriage  can  be  moved  in  the  circle  by  means  of  a 
small  steel  wire  cord.  The  movement  can  be  made  by  a 
lever,  pulley  movement.  The  diffusor  spends  a beautiful 
light  which  is  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  really  diffuse,  so 
that  it  is  a good  imitation  of  diffuse  daylight.  When  I 
place  the  diffusor  in  front  of  the  sitter,  I have  front  and 
top  light ; when  l slowly  move  the  same  to  the  side  at  an 
angle  of  about  30  degrees,  I have  side  and  top  light.  I 
commence,  when  1 expose,  with  tho  diffusor  in  front,  and 
move  now  duriug  the  exposure  the  same  sidewards;  by 
this  manner  I have  illuminated  the  deepest  shadows,  and 
have  more  light  on  that  side  of  the  face  to  which  the  crane 
with  the  diffusor  was  swung.  The  result  is  a picture  pro- 
duced by  front,  top,  and  side  light. 

As  an  auxiliary,  I make  use  of  a funnel  shaped  side 
screen,  made  of  tin,  which  is  mounted  on  a solid  iron  stand 
(like  head-rests  generally  have),  and  by  means  of  ball- 
and-socket  joint,  the  screen  can  be  fastened  and  kept  in 
any  position.  This  screen  can  also  be  used  in  daylight 
exposures ; it  can  be  made  of  bright  tin  or  pasteboard 
lined  with  tinfoil  or  white  paper,  and  I can  well  recom- 
mend the  same,  for  its  reflection  power  is  astonishing. 

The  sources  of  artificial  light  which  can  be  used  are  the 
following:— 1.  Electric  light,  which  is  costly  when  no 
steam  or  other  power  is  at  command.  2.  Gas  light,  with 
the  powerful  regenerator  burners  of  Mr.  Fredr.  Siemens, 
of  Dresden.  Mr.  Law,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  others’ 
have  taken  photographs  by  gas  light  since  1880,  aud 
since  the  introduction  of  the  most  sensitive  dry  plates,  I 
can  safely  say  that  this  light  will  be  made  very  much  use 
of  for  reason  of  cheapness  and  easy  management. 
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3.  Magnesium  light.  4.  Bengalic  or  pyrotechnic  light. 
To  all  these  sources  of  artificial  lights  my  new  system  can 
be  adapted,  so  that  it  is  even  possible  for  photographers 
■who  have  not  larger  means  to  select,  instead  of  electric 
light,  the  apparatus  for  gas  light. 


NOTES  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

Meeting  of  the  Amateur  Society — A New  Camera — 
Eastman’s  Transfer  Process — Enlarging  on  Argen- 
tic Bromide  Parer — Nnw  Vignetting  Device— Im- 
proved Focussing  Screen — The  New  Orleans  Ex- 
hibition. 

The  activity  of  our  Amateur  Society  here  is  so  great  that 
the  management  have  found  it  necessary  to  hold  two 
meetings  a month,  and  informal  social  meetings  every  week, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  interest  and  desire  of  members  to  see 
novelties  as  fast  as  they  appear. 

On  the  25th  November,  at  a special  meeting,  a set  of 
Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson’s  handsome  photographs  was  shown, 
also  Mr.  Cotesworth’s  “ Awkward  Lead,”  and  “ The  Re- 
voke.” Mr.  Robinson’s  views  were  specially  admired  for 
the  naturalness  of  the  grouping  and  artistic  cloud  effects. 

Mr.  Walter  Claik  exhibited  a model  of  his  improved 
camera  for  taking  instantaneous  photographs,  so  arranged 
that  the  image  is  thrown  non-reversed  upon  a horizontal 
ground  glass  by  a mirror  fixed  at  an  angle  of  45°  in  the 
box.  At  the  moment  of  exposure,  the  lens,  which  is 
attached  to  a vertically  swinging  pivoted  plate,  drops 
suddenly,  and  at  once  transfers  the  image  to  the  sensitive 
plate  by  automatically  releasing,  during  its  fall,  a drop 
shutter  arranged  on  the  outside  front  of  the  box.  Dia- 
gnnns  of  the  arrangement  bavebeen  published  in  the  News 
(1884,  pp.  810  and  811).  Owing  to  the  weight  of  the  len3, 
some  noise  or  jar  occurred  during  the  fall.  The  idea  is 
novel,  and  with  some  improvements,  which  I learn  Mr. 
Clark  contemplates  making,  his  instrument  will  doubtless 
prove  quite  useful  and  practical. 

Specimens  of  the  new  gelatine  argentic  bromide  film 
and  paper,  with  prints  from  the  same,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Beach,  attracted  considerable  attention.  In  a communica- 
tion received  from  Mr.  Eastman,  who  is  preparing 
machinery  to  make  this  paper  on  a large  scale,  it  was 
stated  that  many  of  the  defects  incident  to  coating  gela- 
tine emulsion  on  glass  would  be  avoided.  A very  uniform 
coating  was  promised,  and  the  process  of  taking  the  film 
off  the  paper  was  said  to  be  very  easy  and  simple. 

A machiue  has  been  made  which  will  coat  a strip  of 
paper  2£  feet  wide  by  3,600  feet  long  ; and  in  an  improved 
roller-holder,  which  is  being  manufactured,  enough 
sensitive  paper  can  be  stored  to  make  fifty  negatives, 
whose  total  weight  would  be  1 lb.  less  than  two  of  our 
lightest  double  wood  plate-holders  loaded  with  plates.  The 
paper  is  first  coated  with  a soft  gelatine,  dried,  rolled,  and 
calendered,  so  as  to  be  very  smooth  and  hard.  Next  it  is 
coated  with  an  insoluble  sensitive  gelatine  emulsion. 
After  exposure,  development,  and  fixing,  the  film  side, 
while  damp,  is  laid  upon  a sheet  of  glass,  and  the  whole 
plunged  for  a minute  into  hot  water.  The  paper  is 
then  pulled  off,  and  the  film,  when  dry,  is  next  pulled 
off  the  glass.  The  film  shown  was  very  tough,  and  would 
bear  rough  handling.  It  is  held  by  some  that  the  amateur 
will  not  care  to  go  to  so  much  bother ; this  may  be  true  ; 
still,  if  a uniform  article  can  be  manufactured,  it  will  tend 
to  materially  lessen  the  labour  and  annoyance  of  carrying 
around  a lot  of  fragile  glass. 

Several  questions  from  the  question-box  were  discussed, 
two  of  which  were  quite  interesting.  One  was  : — “ What 
varnish  can  be  flowed  over  a sensitive  gelatine  plate  which 
will  protect  the  film  from  the  injurious  action  of  salt  water 
when  in  contact  with  the  same  ? ” 

The  answer  given  was,  to  flow  collodion  over  the  film, 
which  made  it  impervious  to  water  of  any  kind  ; then, 
after  exposure,  to  remove  the  collodion,  by  dissolving 
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same  with  ether  and  alcohol.  Development  of  the  film 
could  theu  be  made. 

The  other  question  was: — “ Whether  a picture  could  be 
made  with  the  lens  pointed  directly  towards  the  sun,  or 
with  the  sun  shining  on  the  lens  V ” 

In  answer,  one  gentleman  replied  that  he  had  seen  two 
negatives  taken  on  the  Greeley  Relief  Expedition  to  the 
Arctic  region,  where  the  Arctic  sun  was  shown  in  the 
middle  of  the  picture.  Another  said  the  reason  was  that 
the  snow  and  surrounding  objects  appeared  nearly  as 
bright  as  the  sun  ; hence,  no  injurious  effects  resulted. 
Still  auother  related  as  his  experience  the  possibility  of 
taking  a view  with  the  sun  shining  on  lens  when  it  was 
nearly  setting  behind  objects,  such  as  houses  and  trees. 

On  the  9th  inst.  a very  large  meeting  was  held,  several 
ladies  being  present,  at  which  Mr.  Beach  read  a paper  on 
Enlarging  on  Broino-argentic  Paper.  [We  shall  publish 
this  in  a later  number. — Ed.  P.N.]  He  demonstrated 
very  successfully,  by  apparatus  aud  illustrations  on  the 
black  board,  some  of  the  ways  of  enlarging,  and  went 
through  the  process  of  exposing,  developing,  and  fixing  an 
enlargement. 

Mr.  0.  Roche  made  a demonstration  on  the  glace  process 
of  coating  a gelatine  print  with  collodion,  and  afterwards 
with  his  improved  enlarging  camera  (which  has  been 
shown  in  News)  made  a very  quick  enlargement  on  gela- 
tine paper  of  his  own  make.  Mr.  John  Carbutt,  of  Phil., 
enlarged  upon  some  new  opal  porcelain  plates  which  he 
has  recently  introduced,  and  also  successfully  developed 
a gelatino-chloride  transparency  before  the  audience, 
made  on  a plate  of  liis  own  manufacture.  It  was  quite 
clear  and  brilliant,  and  the  result  satisfied  him  sufficiently 
to  commence  immediately  their  manufacture  on  a large 
scale. 

A new  camera,  designed  by  Mr.  George  H.  Ripley,  was 
shown.  It  possessed  great  length  of  focus,  was  light  and 
substantial. 

Mr.  Traill  Taylor,  who  was  present,  kindly  loaned 
Mr.  Beach  the  new  incandescent  platinum  lamp  -which  he 
had  brought  over  from  London.  It  attracted  considerable 
notice,  and  I imagine  in  a short  time  several  members 
will  have  the  lamp  in  operation. 

Mr.  11.  V.  Parsell  showed  an  improved  focussing-board 
for  enlarging  on.  A vertical  board  was  attached  to  the  top 
of  a stand  moving  on  castors.  To  focus,  the  ground-glass 
end  was  kept  up  ; to  expose,  it  was  reversed  by  wheeling 
around,  the  board  end  being  at  top  ; it  was  easily  moved  to 
or  from  the  enlarging  camera.  Several  excellent  specimens 
of  enlargements,  made  mostly  by  Morgan  and  Kidd,  and 
sent  to  Mr.  Beach,  were  very  tastefully  framed  and  hung 
upon  the  walk  Ono  of  the  latest  efforts  made  on  their 
paper  was  a fine  enlargement  by  Mr.  H.  V.  Parsell,  from  a 
small  tin-typo  head,  | inch  in  diameter  to  f inch  life-size. 
It  was  neatly  made,  aud  enclosed  in  handsome  frame. 

Messrs.  Walmsley  and  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  ex- 
hibited a great  variety  of  English  shutters,  lenses,  and 
cameras. 

It  was  a very  late  hour  when  the  meeting  closed,  several 
things  on  the  programme  going  over. 

At  last  we  are  to  have  an  enterprising,  practical,  weekly 
photo  journal  in  New  York — the  Photo  Times  henceforth  is 
to  appear  every  Friday.  With  the  known  ability  of  its 
editor,  and  the  American  enterprise  shown  by  the  publishers, 

I do  not  see  why  it  will  not  prove  a blessing  to  them,  as 
well  as  the  photo-fraternity. 

I hear  Mr.  G.  G.  Rockwood  is  overrun  with  holiday 
business,  and  by  some  new  French  process  ho  is  turning  out 
some  elegant  specimens  of  porcelain  work. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  New  Orleans  Exhibition  will 
occur  on  the  16ih  inst.,  but  the  latest  reports  indicate  that 
it  will  be  a month  thereafter  before  it  gets  in  working  order. 
Amateur  exhibits  are  going  forward,  aud  will  attract  atten- 
tion in  the  Photo  Department. 

The  Boston  Auiatour  Exhibition  closed  on  the  27th  ult. 
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Nearly  a thousand  prints  were  shown  from  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  several  prizes  were  awarded.  The  prevail- 
ing sizeot  the  pictures  was  5 by  8. 

The  New  York  Amateur. 

N.  Y.,  December  loth,  1884. 


lUbtefos. 

Manuel  du  Touriste  Photoguaphe.  Par  M.  Leon  Vidal. 

( Paris : Gauthier-  Villars .) 

We  have  here  a comprehensive  Toltime  of  over  three  hnn- 
d"ed  octavo  pages,  and  copiously  illustrated  with  sketches 
of  such  appliances  as  are  calculated  to  be  of  most  value  to 
the  photographic  wanderer.  As  a hand-book  for  the 
tourist,  this  work  of  M.  Vidal  stands  alone,  so  that  any 
person  who  wishes  to  make  himself  familiar  with  all  the 
branches  of  the  subject,  without  the  labour  of  collecting 
matter  which  is  diffused  through  the  pages  of  photo- 
graphic publications,  has  no  alternative  but  to  obtain 
M.  Vidal’s  book. 

The  work  before  us  treats  of  the  making  of  the  nega- 
tive, whether  on  a plate,  or  in  pellicular  form,  and  will 
be  followed  by  a second  volume  relating  to  the  produc- 
tion of  positive  pictures  of  various  kinds. 

M.  Vidal  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  success  in  having 
produced  a work  so  much  wanted,  and  in  having  made 
his  book  so  attractive  and  practical. 


FASHIONABLE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Scene  — A palatial  reception  room.  Elegantly  attired  lady 
assistant  discovered.  Enter  lady  and  gentleman  sitters. 

G.  S.  (somewhat  awed  by  the  gorgeous  surroundings) 
“ We  would  like  our  photographs  taken,  if  you  please.” 
Lady  Assistant.  “Certainly;  what  style  would  you 
like  ? ” 

G.  S (hesitatingly  to  lady  fitter)  “ Well,  I scarcely 
know.  What  do  you  think,  Jane  ? ” 

L.  A.  “ These  are  our  cabinets — a very  nice  size — or  per- 
haps you'd  like  the  panel  or  promenade  portraits  ; they’re 
very  fashionable  just  now.” 

G.  S.  “ But  they’re  so  thick.  lrou  can’t  put  them  in  an 
album.” 

L.  S.  “ How  absurd  you  are,  George.  They’re  not  meant 
for  albums,  are  they  ? ” (to  lady  assistant) 

L.  A.  “ No,  madam.  You  place  them  on  a stand  on  the 
table,  or  on  a wall.  We  have  ornamental  stands,  brackets, 
screens  in  plush,  ormulu,  or  the  new  reponse  work  of 
every  design.  Here  is  a very  chaste  article.” 

G.  S.  (beginniug  to  be  frightened)  “ Oh,  very  chaste 
indeed.  But  i don’t  tliiuk  we  want  panel  portraits  (con- 
fers with  lady  sitter).  No,  something  to  go  in  an  album.” 
L.  A.  (decidedly)  “Then  I should  recommend  the 
cabinet  size.” 

G.  S.  (much  relieved)  “Yes,  I think  so.” 

L.  A.  “ How  many  will  you  have?” 

G.  S.  (after  another  conference  with  L.  S.)  “ Well, 
a dozen  of  my  wife,  and  — and,  oh!  half-a-dozen  will  do  for 
me.” 

L.  A.  (iusinuatingly)  “ Will  that  be  enough  ? ” 

G.  S.  (hastily)  “ Oh,  quite  enough. 

(L.  A.  sits  down  at  desk,  and  scribbles  on  a printed 
form,  stamps,  hands  it  to  G.  S.,  and  all  in  twenty  seconds). 
G.  S.  “ Eh,  what’s  this?  Three  Guineas!” 

L.  A.  (blandly)  “ You  said  a dozen  and  a half,  you 
know.” 

G.  S.  (in  dismay)  “Oh,  but  I’m  not  going  to  pay  two 
guineas  a dozen.  I thought  about  12s.  6d.  or  15s.” 

L.  A.  (with  dignity)  “ Oh,  I daresay  you  can  get  them 
at  that  price  at  some  places,  but  ours  is  a first-class 
establishment.  I think  the  operator  is  disengaged  now.’ 
{whistles  up  pipe). 


G.  S.  (agitated)  “ Well,  but— (to  L.  S.) — my  dear,  I was 
not  prepared  for  this.  (To  L.  A.)  No,  no,  pray  don’t 
trouble  the  operator.  I — I — ” 

L.  A.  (sweetly)  “Oh,  it’s  no  trouble,  I assure  you. 
Perhaps  you’ll  kindly  show  the  receipt  to  the  operator. 
Yes,  through  that  door  on  the  right.” 

G.  S.  (to  L S.)  “ Jane,  I will  not.  The  portraits  may 
be  very  good,  but  I can’t  afford  the  price.  (To  L.  A.) 
Good  morning.  I’m  so  sorry  I troubled  you.”  (Drags 
lady  through  door  on  left,  and  finds  himself  in  palatial 
reception  room,  No.  2,  Gentlemanly  assistant  advances 
towards  him). 

G.  A.  “ You  would  like  to  see  our  portraits  in  oils,  sir  ? ” 
G.  S.  (nervously)  “No,  I wanted  to” — 

(Enter  lady  assistant,  aud  whispers  to  gentlemanly  assistant) 
G.  A.  “ I beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  have  you  examined 
the  quality  of  the  work  we  turn  out?  ” 

G.  S.  “ Oh,  it’s  admirable,  but” — 

(rushes  into  palatial  reception-room,  No.  8,  is  met  by  bland 
elderly  gentleman) 

B.  E.  G.  “ Good  morning,  sir  ! Photographs  in  ivory  or 
porcelain,  eh  ! ” (to  G.  A.  who  has  entered  and  whispered 
something).  “ Ah,  I think  we  shall  be  able  to  arrange  this 
little  difficulty.  Allow  me  to  point  out  the  advantages 
which  our  establishment  possesses  over  any'  other.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  absolutely  no  waiting.  A short  time 
ago  a gentleman  called  here  in  a great  hurry — ah  ! that  is 
his  picture,  madam,  and  a very  fine  work  of  art  it  is.  He 
could  only  give  us  five  minutes,  and  I assure  you,  sir,  that 
in  four  minutes  and  a-half  we  had  taken  his  portrait,  re- 
ceived his  money,  and  he  was  out  of  the  house.  Now 
come3  the  curious  part  of  the  business.  Within  a fortnight 
of  being  photographed  he  was  a dead  man.” 

G.  S.  (alarmed)  “ Eh,  bless  me — Jane,  for  goodness  sake 
let’s  get  out.” 

B.  E.  G.  “ Think,  sir,  what  a comfort  his  portrait  must 
be  to  his  family.” 

G.  S.  (to  lady,  who  will  look  at  the  photographs)  “ Jane, 
I say 

B.  E.  G.  “ You  never  can  tell  what  may  happen  ; I 
should  certainly  advise  you  not  to  delay  a single  ins”— 

(G.  S.  clutches  lady  by  the  waist  and  drags  her  out  of  the 
reception-room,  finds  his  way  on  to  staircase,  and  never 
stops  till  he  get3  outside.  Left  hailing  a Hanson. 


IJofcs. 

To  say  anything  in  praise  of  the  maguificent  winter 
scene  by  Mr.  Valentine,  which  forms  our  supplement  this 
week,  would  be  superfluous  ; but  its  value  to  our  readers 
is  much  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Valentine  con- 
tributes a practical  article  on  winter  photography  (p.  4). 

Just  as  necessity  brings  one  strange  bed-fellows,  so 
popularity  introduces  one  to  most  incongruous  window- 
mates.  Photographic  portraiture  is  a great  leveller  and 
non-respecter  of  persons  or  opinions.  We  have  seen  a 
High  Church  bishop’s  carte  supported  — as  they  say  in 
heraldry — by  a sensational  ballet-dancer  and  a Liberation- 
ist  Dissenting  parsoD.  Actors’  portraits  are  cheek-by-jowl 
with  politicians— though  this,  perhaps,  is  not  such  an  incon- 
gruous association,  after  all.  Great  inventors  and  notorious 
criminals,  cardinals  and  courtesans,  noblemen  and  republi- 
cans, are  all  mixed  up  with  absolute  indifference  and  im- 
partiality. 

Greatness  has  become  accustomed  to  this  sort  of  thing, 
however,  and  does  not  seem  to  mind  it.  So,  too,  it  will 
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gradually  survive  the  new  shock  to  its  nerves  which  recent 
photographic  enterprise  is  calculated  to  cause  it.  Thus, 
but  a day  or  two  since  we  saw  the  Premier’s  likeness — a 
cabinet  portrait,  of  course — between  photographs  of  a flash 
of  forked  lightning  and  of  a tornado.  Both  friend  and 
enemy  can  draw  deductions  from  this  juxta-position.  But 
it  is  certainly  a somewhat  startling  one  at  first.  Ere  long 
we  shall  doubtless  see  the  portrait,  say,  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, flanked  by  one  of  an  earthquake,  or  a theatrical  star’s 
“ promenade  ’’  portrait  side  by  side  with  that  of  a shooting 
one.  In  fact,  we  shall  soon  cease  to  wonder  at  anything. 

One  often  wants  to  make  a same  sized  transparency  from 
a thiu  negative,  or  a negative  from  a thin  transparency  ; 
and  in  spits  of  the  most  careful  attention  to  exposure  and 
development,  the  result  is  not  always  what  one  could  wish. 
Mr.  W.  Brooks,  however,  points  out  that  if  the  exposure 
is  made  through  red  glass,  it  becomes  possible  to  obtain  a 
much  more  vigorous  reproduction  than  would  otherwise 
be  obtained.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  a proper  allowance 
for  the  feebleness  of  the  light  must,  of  course,  be  made  in 
exposing. 


This  proceeding  of  Mr.  Brooks  is  strictly  analogous  to 
the  common  practice  of  shading  the  printiDg-frame  wheD 
a print  is  wanted  from  a thin  negative. 


The  technical  expert  is,  of  all  critics,  the  most  difficult 
to  please.  A sailor,  after  looking  at  Mr.  Hadley’s  picture 
“ At  the  Wheel,”  observed,  patronisingly : “ It  ain’t  a bad 
photograph ; but  what’s  that  chap  doing  at  the  wheel 
when  the  craft’s  moored  fast?  And  if  the  vessel  warn’t 
moored,  what’s  he  mean  by  a looking  off  ? flow’s  he  to 
prevent  running  into  something  if  he  don’t  look  ahead?’ 
We  felt  it  useless  to  point  out  to  the  critic  the  exigencies 
of  pictorial  effect  as  to  pose,  and  left  him  in  possession  of 
the  field. 


Apropos  of  frauds,  it  is  necessary  once  more  to  caution 
photographers  who  want  to  sell  their  business  against  the 
pair  of  diminutive  individuals  whose  sharp  practices  were 
disclosed  in  an  article  which  appeared  some  three  months 
ago  in  these  columns,  and  afterwards  corroborated  by  a 
correspondent.  We  understand  that  the  man  and  woman 
are  still  on  the  look  out  for  the  unwary. 

There  would  seem  to  be  something  in  photography 
which  makes  it  a convenient  vehicle  for  fraud  in  the 
hands  of  the  unscrupulous.  The  latest  dodge  is  that 
practised  by  a “ Company,”  which  established  itself  in  a 
street  off  the  Strand,  and  laid  its  traps  for  the  nnwary. 
The  “ Company  ” consisted  of  two  individuals  who  adver- 
tised for  customers,  holding  out  as  baits  good  pictures  and 
low  prices.  The  modus  operandi  was  this  : An  arrangement 
was  made  with  a neighbouring  photographer  to  take  the 
negatives,  the  “ Company  ” executing  the  prints  and 
arranging  the  business  portion  of  the  matter.  When  a 
sitter  presented  himself  to  the  “ Company,”  he  was  trotted 
off  to  the  photographer,  who,  no  doubt,  did  his  work  con- 
scientiously, being  paid  by  the  “ Company ; ” but  after  a 


specimen  print  had  been  forwarded,  nothing  more  was 
forthcoming.  Finally,  when  the  sitters  began  to  be  angry 
at  the  delay,  the  shutters  of  the  “ Company’s  ” offices  were 
put  up,  and  the  “ Company  ” disappeared. 

In  order  to  make  the  dark-room  lamp  burn  vigorously 
and  well,  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach  suggests  that  it  should  be 
furnished  with  a tall  chimney  of  sheet  metal.  Under  these 
circumstances  a good  draught  is  produced,  and  there  is 
little  fear  of  carbon-monoxide— the  highly-poisonous  pro- 
duct of  incomplete  combustion — being  produced.  Mr. 
Beach’s  suggestion  is  an  excellent  one. 


Mr.  C.  Kay  Woods  will  shortly  proceed  to  the  Cape  to 
make  a series  of  star  maps  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 
Is  it  necessary  to  say  that  the  maps  will  be  photographic 
ones  ? 


By  adopting  the  now  almost  discarded  practice  of 
glaziug  the  studio  w'ith  glass  of  a bluish  tint,  one  does  not 
shorten  the  exposure  iu  an  absolute  sense,  although  one 
certainly  would  expect  to  shorten  it  in  relation  to  the 
amount  of  light  present  inside.  In  other  words,  for  equal 
photographic  activity,  there  is  less  glare  on  the  eyes  of  a 
sitter,  in  a blue  studio. 


Perhaps  one  reason  why  one  hears  or  sees  so  little  of  the 
blue  glazing,  is  the  circumstance  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
demand  for  the  light  blue  or  violet  glass,  to  induce  manu- 
facturers to  produce  it  at  a low  price. 


Herr  Ilimly  had  occasion  to  photograph  some  writing 
executed  with  violet  aniline  ink,  but  could  get  no  im- 
pression on  his  sensitive  plate.  With  one  of  Ur.  Vogel’s 
azaline  plates  the  case  was  different,  a vigorous  negative 
being  obtained  at  once.  A drawiug  made  on  yellow  paper 
was  also  copied  without  difficulty. 


In  the  hands  of  Mr.  R.  Keene,  of  Derby,  the  l’latino- 
type  process  makes  headway  as  a means  of  book  illustra- 
tion, the  latest  announcement  of  this  gentleman  being 
“ Bridgehouse,  its  Scenery  and  Antiquities,”  by  George 
Hepworth.  The  book  is  to  coutain  thirty  Platinotypes 
by  Mr.  Keene,  from  the  author’s  negatives. 


The  first  of  Mr.  Dixon’s  lectures  “ On  the  use  of  Coal 
Gas  ” appears  in  the  current  number  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  oj  Arts,  and  he  tells  us  that  London  gas  contains 
about  twelve  grains  of  sulphur  per  hundred  cubic  feet — 
say  the  amount  of  gas  which  would  be  burned  by  threo 
jets  in  the  course  of  an  evening.  It  is  probably  this  sul- 
phur which  gradually  spoils  dry  plates  which  are  kept 
where  much  gas  is  burned,  and  its  destructive  action  on 
metal  work  is  well  known. 

Further  on,  in  the  same  number  of  the  Journal  oj  the 
Society  oj  Arts,  one  finds  a paper  on  the  best  method  of 
slaughtering  the  lower  animals,  by  Dr.  Richardson,  and 
ho  finds  coal  gas  to  be  one  of  the  most  efficient  agents  for 
producing,  first,  insensibility,  and  afterwards  death.  One 
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hundred  dogs  were  put  into  a close  chamber,  and  between 
two  and  three  hundred  feet  of  gas  being  allowed  to  flow 
in,  the  dogs  were  insensible  in  about  two  minutes,  and 
died  shortly  afterwards. 

The  poisonous  action  of  coal  gas  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  contains  a small  proportion  of  the  extremely 
poisonous  gas — carbon  monoxide. 

Photographers  should,  however,  remember  that  a very 
considerable  amount  of  the  highly  poisouous  carbon 
monoxide,  or  carbonic  oxide,  is  formed  whenever  the  com- 
bustion of  a gas  flame  or  lamp  flame  is  rendered  les3  in- 
tense by  the  partial  shutting  off  of  the  air  supply ; and, 
;ts  a matter  of  fact,  very  mauy  dark-room  lamps  evolve 
large  quantities  of  carbon  monoxide.  The  first  result  of 
inhaling  carbon  monoxide  is  headache  and  lassitude ; it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  invariable  product  of  the  com- 
plete combustion  of  carbonaceous  fuel— carbon  dioxide  — 
is  by  no  means  poisonous  in  the  same  sense  that  carbon 
monoxide  is  a poison. 

Two  methods  suggest  themselves  as  a means  of  avoiding 
the  contamination  of  the  air  of  the  dark  room  by  products 
of  combustion.  One  is  the  simple  expedient  of  keeping 
the  lamp  outside,  and  allowing  the  light  to  enter  the  dark 
room  through  a suitably  tinted  window  ; and  the  other  is 
to  use  the  incandescent  electric  light,  as  suggested  in  the 
PitOTOGUAi’Uic  News,  and  now  carried  into  practice  by 
several  manufacturers  of  dry  plates. 

The  editor  of  a contemporary  devoted  solely  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  kennel — for  journalism  “ went  to  the  dogs  ” 
in  this  sense  many  months  ago — has  been  saying  a few 
words  to  his  readers  on  the  subject  of  dog  cartes.  A 
budget  of  these  is  frequently  received,  he  states,  with  a 
note  saying : “ So-and-so’s  tail  is  better  in  one  portrait, 
and  her  head  in  the  other  ; please  let  your  artist  arrange 
this.’’  On  this  the  canine  editor  goes  on  to  say  that  his 
artist  can  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  he  wishes  it  “ to  be 
distinctly  understood  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  join 
two  photos,  together —that  is,  take  the  best  part  of  both 
to  make  one  portrait.”  This  is  strong  and  positive 
language,  but  in  spite  of  it  we  have  a notion  that  some 
artists,  by  dint  of  dogged  perseverance,  let  us  say,  -would 
be  able  to  make  the  extremities  of  two  dog  likenesses  meet. 
Surely  a clever  “joiner”  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
accomplishing  the  necessary  “ dove-tailing,”  which,  in  this 
case,  by  the  way,  might  with  good  reason  be  called  “ dog 
tailing.” 

“ Atlas,”  in  the  World,  gravely  announces  that  “ there  is 
to  be  a great  revival  in  the  world  of  amateur  photography 
consequent  upon  the  entire  abolition  of  the  “ wet  ” process 
and  the  substitution  of  a “ dry.”  The  discovery  is  made 
rather  late  in  the  day,  but  we  welcome  it,  nevertheless. 


RUSSIAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  V section  of  the  Imperial  Poly- 
technical  Society  took  place  on  Friday,  November  7th, 


1884,  when  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
resulted  as  follows  J — 

President—  Lt.-Gcn.  Birkin. 

Vice - President — Gen.  Tschagin. 

Members  of  Council — S.  Levitski,  V.  Sreznevski,  G.  Scamoni, 
Baron  Koussoff,  A.  Frebus,  and  V.  Sabanaycf. 

Several  members  brought  collections  of  their  summer’s 
work.  Baron  Koussoff  showed  some  fine  interiors  taken 
on  33  by  27  plates,  at  the  Government  cartridge  factory. 
M.  Chapiro  brought  several  priuts  (portraits)  of  a very 
large  size  taken  in  his  usual  first-class  style  ; one  of  the 
negatives,  measuring  40  by  50  c.,  was  pronounced  by  those 
present  as  superb.  M.  Chapiro  uses  Monckhoven’s  plates, 
and  ferrous-oxalate  developer  rather  weaker  than  that 
given  in  the  instructions  sent  out  with  them.  Mr.  Degoe’s 
collection  of  instantaneous  views  taken  at  the  several 
naval  and  military  reviews  and  manoeuvres  last  summer 
were  much  admired.  Altogether,  this  gentleman  has 
taken  60  naval  aud  138  military  views,  which  are  very 
interesting,  and  possibly  instructive  to  many.  H.I.M. 
the  Czar  has  been  pleased  to  inspect  some  of  them. 

The  President  handed  round  a number  of  instantaneous 
views  by  Herr  Brandei,  taken  with  his  new  portable 
apparatus  and  simplified  process  (for  which  he  is  asking 
6,000  roubs).  The  views  are  taken  on  half-plates,  and 
everything  is  in  focus  to  within  ten  yards  ; exposures  are 
made  at  the  rate  of  15  in  thirty-five  seconds  ; the  double 
backs  are,  it  is  believed,  made  of  thin  steel  to  ensure 
strength  and  portability. 

Col.  Phillipenko  exhibited  an  interesting  and  novel 
pocket  camera,  with  which  he  had  obtained  some  good 
pictures. 


Two  thin  tubes  about  2 iuebes  diameter,  and  3 inches  loug, 
are  soldered  to  either  side  of  a frame  with  openings  cor- 
responding to  the  diameter  of  the  tube  (like  the  case  of  a 
central  stop-shutter  is  made)  ; in  the  orifice  of  one  tube  a 
disc  of  metal  is  soldered,  having  an  opening  to  carry  a lens 
of  short  focus,  with  or  without  rack-and-piniou  movement. 
In  the  model  the  lens  slides  within  another  tube.  The 
plates  are  all  carried  in  bags  made  of  a pliant  water  and 
light-tight  material  about  4^  in.  deep,  so  that  after  the 
plates  are  dropped  into  them,  they  can  be  folded  doubly, 
and  then  no  light  cau  penetrate  through  the  opening. 

To  use  this  camera,  a piece  of  ground  glass  is  dropped 
into  the  opening  a,  a spring  in  the  interior  pressing  it  up 
to  the  rebate,  thecamera  is  turned  a quarter  of  a revolution 
to  bring  the  sight  or  view  meter  to  the  top,  and  when  the 
intended  point  of  view  is  obtained  the  focus  is  adjusted  on 
the  ground  glass  by  moving  the  lens,  the  hind  tube  serving 
the  place  of  a focussing  cloth. 

The  ground  glass  is  now  removed,  and  the  slit  A is 
inserted  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  plate  bags  or  holders, 
and  an  elastic  band  is  slipped  over  it  to  prevent  all  ingress 
of  light.  When  the  bag  is  unfolded,  the  sensitive  plate 
drops  into  the  place  previously  occupied  by  the  ground 
glass.  The  exposure  being  made  as  usual,  the  camera  is 
tilted,  and  the  plate  is  returned  to  its  envelope,  which  is 
folded  and  packed  away.  The  bags  containing  the  sensitive 
plates  are  carried  in  a pouch  fastened  to  a belt,  like  the 
military  cartridge  pouches. 

For  use  with  a stand,  the  Colonel  has  a spring  collar  or 
ring  B soldered  to  a screw  clamp  C,  which  can  be  fixed  to 
almost  anything  ; the  protruding  ends  A A serve  to  release 
the  collar  to  admit  the  hind  tube  of  the  camera,  which  is 
firmly  grasped  when  the  ends  are  released. 
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To  change  the  plates,  the  collar  is  loosened,  then  the 
camera  is  twisted  or  turned  round  to  eject  them  without 
having  to  disturb  the  stand. 


Anyone  of  a mechanical  turn  of  mind  could  make  one 
for  himself  in  a short  time,  as  brass  tubing  can  be  bought 
of  sufficient  diameter.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  state 
that  when  finished  it  should  receive  a coating  of  dead  bl.ack 
varnish. 

A Mr.  Metinkoff,  of  Ekaterinburg,  sent  some  pictures 
taken  with  a new  camera  of  his  own  invention,  which, 
according  to  the  photograph  sent  of  it,  is  so  constructed 
that  objects  in  different  planes  are  all  in  focus.  It  was 
noticed,  however,  that  the  resulting  pictures  were  devoid 
of  ajrial  perspective.  The  plate  carrier  admits  of  a part 
of  the  plate  being  exposed,  the  focus  altered,  then  the 
second  and  third  plates  are  taken  in  a like  manner.  How 
the  joints  are  masked  was  not  explained.  Some  of  the 
pictures  were  passable,  the  figures  and  objects  all  being 
sharp  ; but  ou  close  examination  their  relative  sizes  were 
found  to  be  incorrect. 

The  President  read  a letter  from  the  VII  section  (teerial 
navigation),  asking  the  co-operation  of  the  V section  in 
their  proposed  experiments  in  balloon  photography. 

The  secretary  remarked  that  it  would  be  as  well  to 
become  acquainted  as  far  as  possible  with  the  trials  which 
had  beeu  made  abroad  in  that  direction,  and  asked  Mr. 
Chesterman,  in  the  name  of  those  present,  to  collect  data 
and  lay  them  before  the  Society  at  a future  meeting. 

Several  others  brought  prints,  among  whom  was  Herr 
Reinhardt.  This  gentleman  has  been  experimenting  with 
collotype  plates  for  transfers  to  lithographic  stones,  aud 
recommends  the  following  instead  of  the  ordinary  transfer 
ink,  as  it  does  not  smear  like  the  latter.  20  to  25  parts  of 
yellow  wax,  15  parts  of  mutton  fat,  and  100  parts  of  a good 
chalk  litho  ink,  are  heated  together  in  a pipkin  over  a fire, 
until  thoroughly  incorporated  ; pour  on  to  a stone  slab, 
and  grind  with  a muller  while  hot.  Thus  prepared,  the 
ink  spreads  evenly,  and  makes  a strong  transfer  without 
blurring,  sinking  deep  into  the  stone.  The  transfer  paper 
he  prepares  by  coating  paper  of  an  even  texture  with  the 
following  mixture,  used  warm  : — 
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Boil  and  strain  through  a cloth,  then  add  a few  drops  of 
nitric  acid,  or  quant,  sti  ff',  of  a concentrated  solution  of  pot. 
bichromate  to  tinge  a slight  yellow.  Paper  prepared  with 
the  latter  is  unfit  for  use  after  the  lapse  of  a month. 

By  introducing  acetic  acid  into  the  chromated  gelatine, 
M.  Scamoni  says  he  has  obtained  a grain  or  stipple  similar 
to  that  in  the  “ photo-ink  ” supplements  to  the  News. 
Perhaps  transfers  to  stone  could  be  made  from  such  plates. 

Spiller's  Solution for  Reducing  Over-dense  Negatives. — Having 
on  hand  a few  negatives  which  yielded  unsatisfactory 
prints,  we  set  to  work  to  reduce  them  by  the  above  method. 
The  subjects  were  all  studies  from  the  nude  figure,  taken 
for  au  academician  ; aud  which,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
the  model  retaining  the  constrained  positions  for  a suf- 
ficient length  of  time,  had  all  turned  out  very  chalky  in 
the  high  lights,  and  lacking  vigour  in  the  shadow's. 


The  first  negative  experimented  on  was  immersed  in  the 
solution  until  whitened  through  ; afterwards  a print  was 
ma'le,  but  it  proved  that  we  had  overstepped  the  mark, 
and  had  made  it  too  weak.  We  attempted  to  re-iutensify, 
or  at  least  change  its  colour,  but  did  not  succeed  in  our 
endeavours,  as  it  refused  to  change  in  the  least,  although 
we  rang  the  changes  with  several  intensifiers.  At  last  we 
tried  to  blacken  it  with  sodium  sulphite  instead  of  am- 
monia, when  lo  and  behold,  the  image  was  Dearly  obliter- 
ated therein  ! We  determined  to  risk  another  negative, 
but  this  time  took  one  that  had  been  previously  intensified 
with  bichloride  of  mercury.  This  behaved  altogether 
different  from  the  preceding  one.  as  ure  found  it  could  be 
bleached  and  re-intensified  at  will  by  simple  immersion 
iu  weak  ammonia. 

The  remainder  of  our  batch  of  negatives  were  therefore 
subjected  to  a preliminary  sojourn  in  the  bichloride  of 
mercury  sol.  1-100,  before  placing  them  in  the  chloride  of 
copper  bath,  and  we  were  rewarded  with  negatives  which 
had  gained  detail  in  the  shadow's  and  were  sufficiently 
transparent  to  show  the  most  delicate  gradations  in  the 
flesh  tints.  Some  exquisite  prints  from  them  were  after- 
w’ards  obtained  ou  Herr  E.  Risse’s  collodio-chloride 
emulsion  ; this,  I may  remark,  is  invaluable  for  very  thin 
negatives  rich  in  detail,  such  as  one  sometimes  gets  through 
over-exposure,  and  which  give  sickly  looking  prints  on 
alburaenized  paper. 

An  Inexpensive  Battery  for  Electric  Bells.  — My  apology 
for  introducing  the  above  is,  that  I believe  more 
photographers  w'ould  fit  up  electric  bells  in  their  studios  if 
they  could  obtain  a battery  that  would  neither  require 
a large  sum  of  money  nor  the  aid  of  special  workmen  to 
renew. 

To  make  such  a battery,  take  a jam  jar  or  glass  tumbler 
(mine  are  about  3 ins.  high  and  2 ins.  diameter),  then  make 
a little  sack  of  canvas  or  coarse  linen  with  an  opening 
about  half  the  diameter  of  the  jar,  fill  this  with  equal  parts 
of  coke  and  black  oxide  of  manganese  broken  in  pieces 
about  the  size  of  a pea  ; then  introduce  a pencil  of  carbon 
(one  from  a Jablochkoff  candle  will  do),  leaving  about 
au  inch  of  the  same  protruding  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
sack  ; a strip  or  rod  of  zinc  the  length  of  the  jar  and  a few 
ounces  of  a strong  solution  of  ammonium  chloride 
arc  all  that  is  required.  The  connecting  wires  arc  made 
by  filing  grooves  near  the  top  of  the  carbon  and  zinc,  aud 
winding  short  pieces  of  soft  copper  wire  round  them, 
leaving  a few  inches  free  to  make  the  connections ; a little 
asphalt  or  other  varnish  smeared  over  these  joints  will 
prevent  corrosion. 

The  accompanying  sketch  will  clearly  explain  how  to 


put  the  whole  together.  The  zinc  Z should  not  be  allowed 
to  touch  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  and  a space  must  remain 
between  it  and  the  sack  S.  When  all  is  in  position,  nearly 
fill  w'ith  the  solution  and  the  battery  is  ready.  Two 
such  batteries  placed  in  a box  aud  surrounded  with 
saw-dust  will  be  found  very  portable  and  sufficiently  strong 
for  most  purposes — of  course  more  strength  can  be  obtained 
by  connecting  extra  batteries,  being  careful,  however,  to 
join  zinc  to  carbon,  and  to  scour  the  wires  with  emery- 
paper  before  making  the  connections. 
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Mine  have  been  in  use  for  several  months,  and  have 
merely  required  the  addition  of  an  ounce  of  water  from 
time  to  time  to  replace  that  lost  by  evaporation. 


patent  Intelligence. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

16,864.  William  Spkius  SnirsoN  and  James  Francis  Sutton, 
166,  Fleet  Street,  London,  for  “A  new  or  improved  means  of 
reproducing  drawings,  photographs,  engravings,  and  prints.” 
— Dated  23rd  December,  1884. 

16,694.  Emanuel  Falk,  323,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C.,  for 
“Improvements  in  the  production  of  half-tones  or  ‘grain  in 
plates  or  surfaces  for  photo-mechanical  printing.” — Dated 
19th  December,  1884. 

16,727.  Israel  Todii,  Crossley  Street,  Halifax,  for  “ Improve- 
ments in  double  dark  slides  for  use  in  cameras  for  photographic 
purposes.” — Dated  20th  December,  1884. 

16,970.  Henry  Harris  Lake,  45,  Southampton  Buildings, 
London,  for  “ Improvements  in  stands,  chiefly  designed  for 
photographic  cameras.”  — Communicated  by  A.  Stegeinann, 
Berlin. — Dated  27th  December,  1884. 

16,976.  James  Brown  Jordan,  The  Elms,  Cherry  Orchard, 
Staines,  for  “Recording  the  duration  and  intensity  of  sun- 
shine.”— Dated  29th  December,  1884. 

16,979.  T.  Schenkenhoeek,  Hamburg,  Barmbeck,  for  “ Pro- 
ducing photographic  prints  of  all  kinds  of  drawings  with  the 
pen,  brush,  and  lead-pencil  direct  from  the  drawings,  without 
applying  either  wet  or  dry  plates,  camera  and  lenses,  conse- 
quently to  be  named  briefly  photography  without  camera 
(Leukography).” — Dated  29th  December,  1884. 

Patents  Sealed. 

114.  Henry  Yander  Weyde,  of  Regent  Street,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  Artist,  Electrician,  and  Photographer,  for  *•  Im- 
provements in  producing  vignetted  photographs.” — Dated  1st 
January,  1884. 

4906.  Arthur  Fullerton  Howman,  George  Street,  Oxford, 
Oxfordshire,  Photographer,  for  “ Dark  slide  for  photographic 
cameras.” — Dated  14th  March,  1884. 

Specification  published  during  the  week. 

2312.  Alfred  George  Brookes,  of  No.  55,  Chancery  Lane,  in 
the  County  of  Middlesex,  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Patent 
Agents,  for  “ Improvements  in  the  method  and  apparatus  to 
be  employed  in  the  preparation  of  surfaces  for  printiug  or 
etching  by  the  aid  of  photography.”  Dated  29th  January, 
1884. — Complete  Specification. 

The  invention  relates  to  an  improved  process  for  the  manu- 
facture of  photographic  negative  and  positive  plates  hatched  or 
grained  of  glass,  paper,  or  any  other  suitably  transparent  or 
translucent  material  adapted  to  the  production  of  types,  cliches, 
or  negatives,  which  can  at  once  in  a direct  manner  be  used  for 
the  production  of  highly  and  deeply  etched  devices  on  metals, 
lithographic-stone,  or  other  suitable  materials.  The  methods  or 
processes  hitherto  known  and  in  use  for  the  production  of  cliches, 
types,  or  negatives,  adapted  for  the  etching  on  metals,  stone,  &c., 
generally  require,  for  the  true  rendering  of  the  photographic 
images  taken  after  Nature  with  their  middle  tones,  one  or  more 
intermediate  manipulations  between  the  photographic  negative 
and  the  ultimate  surface  in  the  design  to  be  transferred.  These 
methods  or  processes  are  therefore  wanting  in  perfect  nicety, 
clearness,  or  sharpness  of  contours,  shades,  and  other  details. 

My  invention  consists  first,  in  a novel  mode  of  producing  the 
grain  or  “ hatching  ” (required  for  the  production  of  high  and 
deep  etchings);  and  secondly,  in  a mode  of  producing  this  grain- 
ing or  hatching  in  the  plate  itself,  so  that  it  is  in  intimate  con- 
tact with  the  surface,  design,  or  negative,  or  the  picture  itself, 
and  is,  so  to  speak,  amalgamated  or  combined  with  it,  and  so 
that  the  photographic  plates,  made  for  the  above  mentioned 
purposes,  may  be  treated  in  any  of  the  well  known  methods, 
and  used  for  the  production  of  the  ordinary  photographic 
negatives. 

For  the  production  of  typographic  or  other  like  photographic 
plates  (negatives  and  positives)  a transparent  grained  or  hatched 
plate  is  required,  and  for  its  production  I preferably  use  bichro- 
matized  gelatine.  A polished  glass  plate  is  covered  on  one  side 
with  chrom.  gelatine,  to  which  is  added  more  or  less  of  chrom. 


kalium  (bichromate  of  potash)  according  as  a coarser  or  finer 
grain  is  required.  The  plate  thus  prepared  is  dried  at  a tempe- 
rature of,  say,  30c  to  70°  C.,  or  86°  to  158°  Fah.  lower  or  higher, 
according  to  the  grain  required,  whereby  a very  fine  grained  or 
stippled  surface  is  produced  in  the  film  of  chrom.  gelatine. 
The  plate  is  then  freely  exposed  to  light  during  some  (say)  five 
to  ten  minutes,  more  or  less,  according  to  circumstances,  and  is 
then  well  washed  and  dried  in  the  usual  manner.  After  this 
the  grained  surface  produced  is  inked  with  printer’s  ink  or  suit- 
able composition,  and  then  varnished  with  negative  varnish. 

In  producing  hatched  typographic  positive  or  negative  plates, 

I employ  similar  photographic  matrices,  types  or  cliches,  having 
thereon  the  desired  hatchings  or  grainings.  As  already  indi- 
cated, the  degree  of  temperature  varies  with  the  character  of 
grain  required,  and  also  somewhat  with  the  quality  of  gelatine; 
a little  practice  will  enable  the  operator  to  regulate  the  tempera- 
ture. 

The  second  part  of  my  invention  relates  to  the  production  of 
typographic  or  such  like  dry-plates. 

For  this  purpose  I take  gelatine,  collodion,  emulsion,  pellicule, 
or  other  similar  dry  plates,  and  expose  them  behind  a matrix 
plate,  having  a grained  or  stippled  surface  prepared  according  to 
my  invention,  or  any  other  transparent  mother-plates,  types,  or 
matrices  in  a copying  frame,  before  a ground  or  semi-translucent 
roughened  glass  plate,  to  either  natural  or  artificial  light,  and 
then  develop,  fix,  and  wash  the  plate  in  any  suitable  known  way. 
The  exposed  film  or  layer  on  the  plate,  after  undergoing  suitable 
drying,  is  well  tanned  or  hardened,  say,  by  means  of  a concen- 
trated solution  of  alum,  and  then  subjected  to  an  alcohol  bath, 
and  covered  over  with  a layer  or  film  or  collodion,  or  leather 
collodion,  or  collodion  prepared  with  castor  oil,  and  finally 
treated  with  an  India-rubber,  albumen,  or  other  suitable  iso- 
lating solution.  The  plate  is  then  dried  naturally  or  artificially, 
and  is  afterwards  covered  again  with  a layer  of,  or  has  applied  to 
it,  a sensitized  solution,  gelatine  emulsion,  or  collodion,  and 
dried  or  allowed  to  dry. 

The  plate  is  now  ready  for  employment  in  the  photographic 
art.  After  the  required  exposure  and  subsequent  developing 
and  fixing,  the  picture  appears  on  a beautiful  grained  or  stippled 
ground,  presenting  the  predetermined  quality  of  graining  or 
hatching  adapted  for  the  picture,  and  it  is  thereby  rendered 
particularly  suitable  for  direct,  high,  or  deep  etching  ; the  emul- 
sion layer,  proof,  or  film  on  the  glass  plate  may  be  removed 
therefrom,  if  so  desired,  in  manner  similar  to  that  now  employed 
for  a like  purpose  with  the  ordinary  dry  plates. 

Trade  marks,  firm-styles,  or  names  and  other  desired  words, 
cyphers,  numbers,  or  other  indications,  either  by  means  of  im- 
pressions from  an  india-rubber  stamp,  or  in  any  other  suitable 
manner,  may  be  applied  to  the  margins  or  other  parts  of  the 
plates  so  produced  between  the  first  and  second  emulsion  films 
or  layers,  which  marks  words,  numbers,  cyphers,  &c.,  then 
appear  after  the  exposure,  development,  and  fixing  of  the  cliche, 
type,  or  negative. 

When  the  grained  or  hatched  negative  is  desired  to  be  pro- 
duced of  very  large  size,  and  with  one  sensitive  layer  for  use  in 
effecting  the  photo-mechanical  transfer  of  direct  photographic 
takings  on  to  large  metal  plates,  cylinders,  rolls  or  drums  for 
high  or  deep  etching,  I find  the  following  modification  to  be 
well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  to  give  excellent  results 

A polished  glass  plate  is  covered  with  a very  fine  transparent 
or  diaphanous  paper,  having  upon  it  the  grain  or  hatching,  pro- 
duced by  printing  or  otherwise,  in  such  a manner  that  by 
cutting  the  said  paper  along  the  margins  of  the  glass  plate  such 
paper  may  ultimately  be  removed.  This  paper,  stretched  or 
distended  on  the  glass  plate,  is  isolated  by  the  application  of  a 
suitable  solution,  such,  for  instance,  as  raw  collodion  or  chrom.  - 
alum-gelatine,  or  india-rubber,  and  after  the  drying  of  the  solu- 
tion the  paper  is  treated  with  a sensitive  solution  of  collodion, 
or  gelatine  emulsion,  in  the  usual  well-known  way. 

After  photographic  exposure,  development,  fixing,  washing 
and  drying,  a second  very  pure  transparent  or  diaphanous  paper 
is  pressed  on  to  the  finished  negative,  so  that  it  adheres  to  that 
negative.  The  whole  combined  preparation,  forming  now  one 
sheet  or  leaf,  is  then  properly  dried  and  separated,  dividing  it 
around  the  edge  or  margin.  The  negative  or  positive,  being 
covered  on  both  sides  by  the  transparent  or  diaphanous  paper, 
can  be  copied  from  either  side,  without  sacrificing  its  distinct- 
ness or  sharpness  of  details,  whilst  it  is  moreover  protected 
from  injurious  atmospheric  influences. 

Such  a negative  or  positive  sheet  or  film  as  has  just  been 
described,  will  be  found  extremely  useful  in  and  adapted  to 
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effect  the  repeated  transfer  of  the  photographic  picture  by 
photo-mechanical  means  to  the  surfaces  of  large  plates,  drums, 
rolls,  cylinders,  or  other  forms  of  metal  for  the  purpose  of  high 
or  deep  etching  being  produced  thereon  for  printing  in  colours, 
calico  printing,  or  other  use.  If  the  purpose  for  which  the  sheet 
so  prepared  be  that  of  printing  in  colours  from  designs  or 
pictures,  upon  the  surfaces  of  cylinders  or  other  forms,  such 
sheet  is,  whilst  still  affixed  on  the  glas3  plate,  carefully  and 
evenly  covered  or  spread  over  with  a thin,  isolating  film  of  raw 
collodion,  and  then  with  a thin  solution  of  gelatine,  applied  by 
means  of  a sponge,  a broad  flat  brush,  or  other  vehicle  adapted 
to  the  purpose,  and  is  then  allowed  to  dry  freely  and  thoroughly. 

The  gelatine  solution  just  referred  to  has  been  found  well 
adapted  to  this  purposo  when  prepared  by  the  admixture  with  the 
gelatine  of  one-third  part,  of  alcohol,  amd  two  per  centum  of 
alum  ; but  these  proportions  may  be  varied. 

This  gelatine  solution  having  been  so  applied,  then  that  portion 
of  the  design  or  picture  on  the  negative  or  sheet  on  which  it  is 
not  desired  that  the  colour  shall  appear,  is  covered  or  protected  by 
the  application  of  covering  or  blocking  out  ink  or  material.  This 
application  of  blocking  out  or  covering  material  is  effected  before 
the  removal  of  the  shoot  from  the  glass  plate  or  support. 

After  the  covering  or  blocking  out  material  has  become  pro- 
perly dry,  the  sheet  or  film  is  removed  from  the  glass  plate  or 
equivalent  support,  and  is  applied  and  secured  to  the  surface  to 
which  its  application  is  desired,  such  as  to  the  surface  of  a 
cylinder. 

After  the  surface,  such  as  that  of  a cylinder  or  drum,  has  been 
prepared  for  the  etching  for  the  design  for  the  first  colour  de- 
sired, the  prepared  sheet  or  leaf  may  be  again  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  another  similar  design  for  the  like  surface  of  another 
cylinder  or  form,  by  stretching  that  prepared  sheet  or  film  on  to 
a glass  plate  or  equivalent  surface,  and  securing  it  thereon,  whilst 
the  covering  or  blocking  out  material  is  being  removed  by  spong- 
ing or  otherwise  with  benzine,  turpentine,  or  other  suitable  sol- 
vent, and  then  drying  the  sheet  by  means  of  blotting  paper,  or 
other  suitable  absorbent. 

The  design  or  picture  is  then  again  covered  with  covering 
colour  or  blocking  out  material  in  such  a way  that  only  the  por- 
tions of  the  design  desired  for  the  next  colour  to  be  printed  are 
left  free  or  available  for  reproduction  on  the  surface  to  be  printed 
from  or  etched.  The  subsequent  treatment  will  then  be  like  that 
already  described  for  the  first  colour  surface. 

The  like  manipulations  may  then  be  similarly  repeated  for  any 
further  colour  portions  to  be  similarly  represented  by  reserved 
portions  of  the  design  or  picture  on  the  surface,  such  as  a printing 
cylinder,  or  drum  or  other  forffi. 

The  covering  colour  or  reserving  or  blocking  out  matter  should 
be  so  finely  ground  or  reduced,  and  by  admixture  with  benzine  or 
other  suitable  solvent  brought  to  such  a consistency,  that  its  most 
useful  powers  of  attenuation  may  be  secured. 

Iu  order  to  render  such  large  surfaces  of  sheet  so  prepared  of 
greater  usefulness,  it  becomes  necessary  to  afford  means  of  securing 
them  on  the  surface  whereon  the  design  or  picture  is  to  be  repro- 
duced wholly  or  in  part. 

The  large  negative  or  positive  sheet  of  transparent  material  pro- 
duced as  described,  is  wound  round  or  applied  to  the  cylindrical 
or  other  contour  of  the  surface  desired  to  he  etched  in  design,  and 
such  sheet  having  been  so  applied  as  tightly  and  evenly  and  flatly 
as  possible  by  the  use  of  suitablo  means  of  retention,  not  only 
enables  a better  result  to  be  attained,  but  also  permits  of  its  re-use 
for  a large  number  of  times. 

In  referring  to  hatching  or  graining,  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  by  such  term  being  used,  no  restriction  is  intended  as  to  the 
character  of  pattern  or  effect  which  is  referred  to,  as  these  will 
vary  greatly  with  the  nature  of  the  design  or  picture,  and  such 
effects  are  variously  denominated  as  hatching,  cross  hatching, 
stippling,  graining,  mezzotinting,  lining,  sanding,  and  other 
effects  of  a like  nature. 

It  is  desired  to  be  understood  that  no  claim  separately  con- 
sidered is  made  to  the  well-known  process  of  making  photographic 
dry  plates  or  negative  plates  but  that— 

Having  now  particularly  described,  and  ascertained  the  nature 
of  my  said  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  per- 
formed, I declare  that  what  I do  claim  is — 

1.  The  production  of  a grained  or  stippled  surface  upon  a film 
or  layer  of  chrome  gelatine,  or  other  similar  substance,  substan- 
tially as  and  for  the  purposes  firstly  hereinbefore  described. 

2.  The  production  of  places  for  photographic  purposes  wherein 
the  sensitive  film  is  combined  with  a grained,  hatched,  or  engraved 


surface,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purposes  hereinbefore  secondly 
described. 

13,372.  William  Charles  Hughes,  Optician,  Brewster  House, 
82,  Mortimer  Road,  Kiugsland  Road,  N.  London,  “ An  im- 
proved frame  for  rapidly  changing  the  pictures  in  a inagie 
lantern.”  Dated  Oth  October,  1881. 

The  apparatus  iu  question  somewhat  resembles  that  invented 
by  Mr.  Cowan,  and  described  on  page  116  of  our  volume  for 
1881 ; but  the  movement  of  the  double  holder  is  effected  by  a 
wheel  and  rack,  and  a shutter  actuated  by  the  wheel  serves  to  cover 
the  lens  while  the  change  of  picture  is  being  made. 

Patents  Granted  in  America. 

308,916.  Solomon  S.  Benster,  Toledo,  Ohio.  “ Photograph 
camera-plate  holder.” — Filed  April  19th,  1883.  (No  model.) 
Claim. — 1.  The  combination  iu  a photographic  camera-plate 


holder,  of  the  frame  having  parallel  grooves  in  the  inner  faces  of 
the  sides  of  said  frame,  racks  having  a reciprocating  motion  in 
said  grooves,  and  pinions  engaging  with  said  racks,  whereby  a 
simultaneous  reciprocating  movement  of  said  racks  is  obtainel 
in  opposite  directions,  and  the  horizontal  bars  secured  to  said 
racks,  the  parts  being  constructed,  arranged,  and  operating  sub- 
stantially as  and  for  the  purposes  described. 

2.  The  combination,  in  a plate-holder,  of  the  horizontal  bars 
secured  to  vertical  racks,  which  are  provided  with  means,  sub- 
stantially as  described,  for  giving  such  racks  a simultaneous  re- 
ciprocating movement  in  opposite  directions,  such  horizontal  bars 
being  provided  with  adjustable  rubber  keys  or  stops,  which  have 
heads  or  shoulders,  the  parts  being  constructed,  arranged,  and 
operating  substantially  as  and  for  the  purposes  specified. 


TESTING  GELATINE. 

BY  CAI’TAIN  AHNEV,  K.E.,  F.R  S.* 

Gelatine  plate  makers  are  fully  aware  that  the  quality  of  gela- 
tine varies  very  considerably  as  regards  the  tendency  to  frill.  It 
has  often  been  thought  that  this  tendency  is  simply  dependent  on 
the  amount  of  water  which  the  gelatine  will  take  up  ; and  no 
doubt,  to  a certain  extent,  this  view  is  correct,  hut  it  is  by  no 
means  universally  true.  When  a gelatine  lies  on  a plate  the  dry- 
iug  proceeds  of  course  according  to  the  temperature  and  dryness 
of  the  air  with  which  it  is  surrounded  ; but  it  appears  that  different 
gelatines,  under  the  same  conditions,  will  dry  iu  different  times, 
and  that  the  mere  fact  of  drying  puts  a stress  on  the  gelatine  more 
in  the  plane  of  the  plate  than  vertically  to  it.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, gelatines  dried  under  the  same  conditions,  as  films  on 
a glass 'surface,  will  expand  more  or  less  in  the  direction  of  the 
surfaceVof  the  plate  ; and  we  may  expect  that  the  more  a gelatine 
expands  laterally,  the  more  tendency  there  will  be  to  v rinlde, 
blister,  and  frill.  To  test  this,  a series  of  plates  were  coated  with 
different  gelatines,  five  grains  of  each  being  spread  evenly  on  j 
plates,  and  then  dried  in  a drying  cupboard.  The  films  were  then 
stripped  off  the  plates,  cut  off,  and  measured  accurately. 

One  set  of  the  measured  gelatines  was  placed  in  water  of 
60°  F.,  and  allowed  to  swell  for  twelve  hours.  Another  set  was 
placed  in  water  to  which  6 drops  of  ammonia  were  added  for 
every  2 ounces,  which  is  about  the  strength  of  alkali  in  a deve- 
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loper.  Another  set  was  placed  in  a solution  of  potassium  mono- 
carbonate, and  another  in  sodium  mono-carbonate,  and  in  these 
and  the  ammoniacal  solution  the  gelatines  were  allowed  to  soak 
for  one  hour.  The  different  kinds  of  gelatine  were  then  placed 
without  tension  on  glass  plates,  and  again  carefully  measured. 
The  following  table  shows  the  results  obtained,  the  figures  giving 
the  linear  expansion,  taking  the  dried  gelatine  as  unity  : — 


Water.  Amir.onia. 

Sodium  or 
Potassium 
Mono-carbonatc. 

Nelson's  No.  1 ... 

1-2 

1-39 

1-29 

Autotype  ... 

1094 

1-28 

1-21 

Heinrich’s 

1'08 

1-22 

115 

Simeon’s  ... 

1-05 

1-14 

• •• 

1-09 

Batty’s 

1-32 

1-50 

1-42 

X Opaque,  Nelson's 

1-19 

1-40 

I 30 

Cross  & Blackwell’s 

109 

1-24 

1-17 

Amber 

1-43 

1-60 

1-51 

The  result  of  this  table 

is  somewhat 

curious. 

it 

shows  that 

ammonia  promotes  frilling,  whilst  the  mono-carbonates,  though 
they  cause  a greater  expansion  than  water  alone,  yet  give  a 
decidedly  less  inclination  to  frill  than  does  the  ammonia.  This  1 
have  found  in  practice  to  be  the  case,  so  on  this  account,  if  on  no 
other,  the  mono-carbonates  are  superior  to  ammonia  in  the  deve- 
loper. It  is  not  hard  cither,  from  this  table,  to  pick  out  which 
are  the  soft  and  which  the  hard  gelatines,  the  expansion  being 
greater  the  softer  the  quality. 

The  amount  of  water  absorbed  by  some  of  these  gelatines  per 
50  grains  has  already  been  published  by  me,  and  they  are  as 
follows : — 


Nelson’s  No.  1 Photographic 

Heinrich’s 

Simeon’s 

Amber  


Ash  per  cent.  Water  absorbed 
per  aO  grams. 

2 nearly  ...  dr. 

2°,o  >>  •••  4 „ 

2 ,,  ...»  5 „ 


Gelatine  is  altered  if  any  quantity  of  ammonia  is  added  to  it, 
more  particularly  when  warm.  As  far  as  I can  sec,  the  tendency 
to  frill  is  about  the  same  as  it  is  when  it  has  not  been  so  treated. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  L more  sponge-like  in  its  qualities— 
that  is,  much  more  permeable  by  the  developer. 

Though  deviating  a little  from  the  title  of  the  paper,  I wish  to 
draw  your  attention  to  an  easy  method  of  coating  plates  with 
gelatine  emulsion,  makng  it  flow  like  collodion.  I have  seen  it 
stated  that  on  plates  with  a substratum  of  silicate  it  flows  well. 
My  own  experience  is  the  reverse.  I have  found  that,  as  a rule, 
with  silicate  aud  albumen  the  emulsion  drags  excessively,  as  it 
does  with  silicate  alone.  There  have  been  eases  in  which  the 
plates  have  flowed  well,  but  that  was  quite  an  exception.  (I 
would  put  in  a parenthesis  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  wash  the 
substratum  after  it  ha3  been  applied.  I did  so  at  first,  but  have 
found  it  needless,  the  slight  excess  of  potash  or  soda  having  no 
appreciable  effect  nn  development.  I have  once  or  twice  thought 
that  it  promoted  a little  blue  fog  at  the  back  of  the  film,  but  I 
don’t  think  it  is  the  case  ) Gelatine  substratum  I have'  found 
always  drag  most  tremendously.  A little  dodge  gets  Over  all 
this  difficulty.  A piece  of  swandown  calico  is  wrapped  round  a 
squeegee  and  slightly  damped.  Just  before  coating  the  plate, 
the  muffled  squeegee  is  drawn  a couple  of  times  over  the  surface 
to  be  coated,  a;d  the  emulsion  immediately  flowed  over.  It  will 
be  found  to  run  evenly  and  rapidly.  With  a plate-coating 
machine  of  course  this  dodge  is  unnecessary. 


the  present  (September  13th,  1884)  terminus  of  the  Canadian 
and  Pacific  Railway. 

I may  mention  here  a circumstance  that  occurred  during  the 
journey  from  Port  Arthur.  We  arrived  at  Winnipeg  at  four 
o’clock  a.m.,  at  which  time  we  were  all  abed,  of  course.  Pre- 
vious to  having  ray  berth  made  up,  I had  taken  out  of  my  Glad- 
stone bag  what  I required  at  the  time,  and  passed  the  bag,  along 
with  my  stick,  umbrella,  and  camera  stand,  into  the  next  car,  to 
give  more  room  in  my  berth.  I had  been  given  to  understand 
that  this  train  was  a special  one  for  the  members  of  the  British 
Association,  so  never  thought  for  a moment  that  any  cars  were 
going  to  be  taken  away  ; but,  on  arriving  at  Winnipeg,  the  car 
containing  my  baggage  mentioned  had  quietly  been  taken  off, 
and  my  things  had  gone  off,  much  to  my  disgust  and  annoyance, 
as  my  ruby  lamp  was  in  the  bag,  and  how  I was  to  manage" with- 
out my  camera  stand  I was  at  a loss  to  know. 

However,  on  arriving  at  Kicking-Horse  Pass,  and  having  my 
attention  directed  to  a pretty  waterfall  in  the  forest,  on  the 
mountain  side,  I exposed  one  plate,  steadying  my  camera  on  a 
rail.  This  view  was  taken  on  the  plate  I had  exposed  at  Sault 
Marie  Rapids,  as,  after  travelling  so  far,  I had  forgotten  having 
previously  exposed  this  particular  plate— the  fault  of  trusting  too 
much  to  one’s  memory.  The  mistake  was  unfortunate,  as,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  negative,  both  views  would  have  been 
good.  I could  not  ascertain  that  these  falls  were  known  by  any 
name,  so  I named  them  the  “ Kicking-Horse  Palls,”  as  their 
descending  waters  flow  into  Kicking-Horse  Lake,  and  thence  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  this  Pass 
is  so  called  from  an  accident  that  happened  to  Dr.  Cheadle,  by 
his  horse  kicking  here  when  he  was  crossing  “The  Rockies” 
some  twenty  years  ago. 

The  variety  of  scenery  here  about,  puzzled  me  how  to  dispose 
of  my  plates  to  the  best  advantage.  One  could  readily  use  a 
few  dozen  plates  in  this  wildly-romantie  locality  without  ex- 
hausting the  views,  whereas  I had  only  three  double  slides,  and 
could  not  see  any  facilities  for  changing  here. 

I next  took  a view  of  the  Lake,  aud  the  snow-capped  moun- 
tains beyond,  which  I managed  by  placiug  my  camera  on  the 
stump  of  a tree. 

The  railway  is  being  constructed  from  here  to  the  Pacific,  and 
a construction  train,  consisting  of  a number  of  trucks,  carrying 
workmen  and  materials,  was  about  to  go  down  the  line  some 
eight  miles,  so  I got  upon  one  of  the  trucks  to  see  what  1 might. 
The  train  moved  very  slowly,  and  stopped  frequently,  as  the  line 
was  very  steep  and  exceedingly  rough.  During  stoppages  I had 
opportunities  of  exposiug  two  plate--,  placing  my  camera  upon  a 
box  of  bolts  that  was  on  the  truck.  As  we  were  about  entering 
a short  tuunel,  a messenger  stopped  the  train,  saying  that  an 
accident  had  just  occurred  immediately  beyond  the  tunnel, 
which  is  a short  one,  through  a portion  of  a mountain  that  could 
not  conveniently  be  rounded.  At  the  other  side  of  this  moun- 
tain lies  a deep  ravine,  which  was  crossed  by  a strong  wooden 
bridge,  over  which  the  train  had  to  pass,  and  upon  this  bridge  a 
large  mass  of  rock  had  fallen,  breaking  it  down,  aud  bending 
the  rails  up  like  wire. 

Two  or  three  of  our  party,  who  had  gone  on  before,  narrowly 
escaped  destruction,  as,  just  as  they  wore  about  to  step  on  the 
bridge,  the  mighty  mass  of  rock  came  crashing  down,  and  one 
gentleman  went  part  way  down  with  a portion  of  the  wreck, 
providentially  escaping  with  a few  bruises,  but  with  no  slight 
shock.  I took  a view  of  this  tunnel  from  the  side  of  the  land- 
slip, placing  my  camera  upon  the  end  of  a piece  of  sleeper  that 
lay  there  handy,  and  then  scrambled  over  the  broken  bridge  to 
take  one  of  it. 


A SCAMPER  ACROSS  A CONTINENT  WITH  A CAMERA. 
Being  a continuation  of  “ With  the  British  Association 
BY  n.  G.  BROOK. 

I.v  continuation  of  my  paper  given  at  our  last  meeting,  you  will 
remember  that  I left- you  at  the  entrance  of  Lake  Superior. 

During  our  sail  up  the  lake,  the  day  was  very  gloomy,  especi- 
ally so  as  we  passed  Silver  Island  and  Thunder  Cape.  The 
latter  is  a basaltic  cliff,  1,350  feet  high,  on  whose  summit  is  the 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  I should  have  exposed  a plate  or 
two  here  and  at  Port  Arthur,  but  the  weather  was  unfavour- 
able, tt  being  stormy  aud  gloomy,  with  rain  falling  all  the  time. 
I had  not  a favourable  opportunity  of  exposing  another  plate 
uutil  we  reached  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  Kicking-IIoise  Pass, 

• Page  828,  last  volume. 


My  camera  was  fixed  in  only  a very  rickety  position,  and  on 
turning  to  get  a slide  out  of  my  ease  the  wind  carried  my  camera 
down  the  steep  embankment  ; but  luckily  it  was  stopped  before 
getting  as  far  as  the  river  below,  a depth  of  some  hundreds  of 
feet,  by  a bush ; a lucky  circumstance,  as,  had  its  downward 
course  not  been  arrested  so,  I should  have  had  but  little  chance 
of  ever  recovering  it.  When  I did  get  it  again  the  ground  glass 
was  broken  to  bits,  and  some  of  the  brass  woik  was 
broken  off,  so  this  climax  put  a period  to  photographing  at 
that  time  ; therefore  I commenced  to  return,  enjoying  the  scenery 
and  the  walk  back,  though  it  was  tough,  up-hill  work,  a distance 
of  eight  miles,  over  wild,  rugged  land. 

This  place  is  in  British  Columbia,  5,500  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  1 20°  west,  and  standing  here  1 reflected  that  I had  tra- 
versed one-third  of  the  entire  globe.  The  wild  and  majestic 
grandeur  of  the  scenery  here  about  made  me  forget  my  burden, 
though  on  arriving  back  at  Kicking-Horse  Pass  I was  “ dead 
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beat  ” and  quite  exhausted.  However,  I met  a “ good  Samaritan” 
in  the  Rev.  Harry  Jones,  of  London.  This  gentleman  had  just 
procured  a jug  of  hot  water  from  a workman’s  hut,  and  now 
proceeded  to  brew  a refreshing  beverage  from  some  good  tea 
that  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  with  “ the  cup  that  cheers, 
but  not  inebriates,”  he  came  to  the  rescue.  This  was  a treat 
indeed,  as  all  the  so-called  “tea”  that  I had  tasted  since  we 
quitted  Toronto  might  have  been  merely  au  infusion  of  prairie 
grass  or  forest  leaves.  Talk  about  “ Manna  in  the  Wilderness,” 
with  the  rev.  gentleman’s  tea,  and  some  biscuits  I had,  1 made 
a very  welcome  and  no  less  capital  meal.  My  next  anxiety  was 
to  repair  my  camera,  as  we  were  to  have  a number  of  Indians  to 
meet  us  at  Gleicheu,  and  I wished  particularly  to  get  a photo  of 
them.  A few  small  screws  would  now  have  been  invaluable, 
but  “ Necessity,  the  mother  of  Invention,”  prompted  me  to 
make  wood  pins  answer,  and  having  preserved  from  the  wreck 
one  piece  of  the  ground  glass,  I resolved  upon  an  attempt,  even 
under  such  disadvantageous  circumstances.  But,  having  no 
lamp,  I prevailed  upon  one  of  the  car  conductors  to  empty  one 
of  the  linen  presses  in  the  car,  and  lock  me  in  whilst  I changed 
my  plates  in  the  gloomy  recesses  of  this  improvised  “ darkroom,” 
the  inside  measurement  of  which  was  2 feet  G inches  square. 
In  such  an  area,  the  poet’s  “ample  room,  and  verge  enough,” 
would  not  be  so  applicable  as  his  “ cribb'd,  cabin’d,  and  confin’d,” 
but  the  limited  accommodation  sufficed. 

We  commenced  our  return  journey  the  same  evening,  and  on 
arriving  at  Gleichen  we  were  to  be  met  by  the  great  Indian  chief, 
Crowfoot,  with  his  three  wives,  and  a few  others  of  the  tribe.  They 
were  duly  at  the  station,  but  the  morning  was  very  unfavour- 
able for  the  work  on  hand,  and  I immediately  requisitioned  a 
piece  of  wood  that  was  lying  about  haudy,  and  getting  a friend 
to  steady  my  camera,  I exposed  two  plates,  and  considering  that 
I had  to  focus  partly  by  guess-work,  the  plates  have  come  out 
very  well.  A short  time  afterwards  a number  of  other  chiefs 
came  riding  up  from  the  prairie,  and  with  the  aid  of  an  old  box 
to  place  my  camera  on,  I took  a drop-shutter  exposure  which, 
considering  the  little  light  we  had,  and  other  disadvantages  I 
laboured  under,  has  come  out  pretty  well. 

Before  leaving  here,  and  whilst  the  chief,  Crowfoot,  and  his 
wives  were  being  interviewed  by  the  scientists,  I took  out  my 
pocket  scissors  and  cut  a lock  of  hair  from  the  head  of  one  of  Cro  w- 
foot’s  wives,  as  a memento  of  my  visit.  It  is  not  exactly  one  of 
Beauty’s  curls,  being  straight  and  coarse,  and  could  surely  be 
no  love-lock,  even  to  the  most  romantic  lover,  if  such  an  animal 
survives,  for  “ the  noble  savage  ” has  miserably  degenerated, 
and  more  unlikely  subjects  to  “ inspire  the  tender  passion,”  or 
to  make  the  wigwam  ring  with  strains  of  love,  thau  the  Indian 
women  are,  cannot  be  imagined.  My  next  attempt  with  the 
camera  was  to  have  been  at  Medicine  Hat,  where  200  Indians 
were  assembled  by  appointment  at  four  o’clock,  but  they  waited 
until  live  o’clock,  and  then,  losing  patience,  departed.  It  was 
seven  o’clock  befoie  we  arrived,  and  I was,  perhaps,  more  dis- 
appointed than  the  Indians,  as  this  was  a picture  the  like  of 
which  might  never  be  to  be  had  again. 

During  our  short  stay  on  the  plains  of  Regina,  near  to  the 
barracks,  where  the  Dominion  mounted  police  are  stationed, 
Mr.  Egan,  the  engineer  of  the  Canadian  and  Pacific  Railway, 
expressed  a wish  to  have  a photo  of  the  train  on  the  prairie,  as 
it  was  the  first  time  that  they  had  ever  had  so  many  Pullman 
cars  together,  so  far  across  the  prairie,  and  I was  anxious  to 
oblige  him.  Whilst  the  rest  of  the  party  were  inspecting  the 
barracks,  I perceived,  a short  distance  off,  some  Indian  wigwams, 
and,  thinking  that  an  Indian  or  two  would  render  the  picture 
more  interesting,  I prevailed  upon  two  squaws  to  come  down, 
and  with  the  car  conductors  it  certainly  made  the  picture  more 
lively.  But  one  of  the  squaws  turned  away,  “ shied  ” — not  that 
she  was  at  all  shy,  tut  timid,  imagining,  perhaps,  that  the 
instrument  was  about  to  go  off,  so  this  unattractive  specimen  of 
human  depravity  is  more  unrecognisable  in  this  photo  than  she 
otherwise  would  have  been. 

On  arriving  at  Winnipeg,  my  first  business  was  to  recover  my 
lost  luggage,  which  I found  all  right  at  the  station.  Here  I 
stayed  for  a couple  of  days’  rest,  and  to  repair  my  camera.  To 
my  great  satisfaction  I succeeded  in  obtaining  some  small  screws 
at  a gunsmith’s  shop,  as  well  as  a Dew  ground  glass  at  a store, 
and  here  also  I got  the  two  negatives  of  the  train  on  the  prairie 
developed  at  a photographer’s.  Oae  gratifying  remembrance  of 
my  journeyings  is,  that  the  professional  photographers  were 
always  pleased  and  willing  to  allow  me  the  use  of  their  rooms, 
and  to  develop  a plate  or  two  for  me  free  of  charge. 

Having  resolved  to  go  to  Yellowstone  Park,  I did  nothing 


more  with  my  camera  until  I arrived  there,  afraid  lest  I shoidd 
not  have  plates  enough  for  the  rest  of  my  journey. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Conrcsponbciuc. 

LANTERN  SLIDES  AT  THE  EXHIBITION. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  mo  to  correct  the  misunderstanding 
which  still  exists  on  this  subject? 

Last  yoar  Mr.  Gale  exhibited  on  the  table  a certain  num- 
ber of  slides.  At  the  close  of  the  Exhibition  ono  of  his 
slides  bad  disappeared,  and  was  not  recovered. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  this  that  he  requested  this  year 
that  his  box  of  slides  should  be  kept  in  charge  of  the  Secre- 
tary, and  not  left  ou  the  table.  They  were  therefore  also 
omitted  from  the  catalogue,  and  for  this  omission  the  Exe- 
cutive of  the  Society  are  alone  responsible. 

The  matter  was  fully  discussed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Council,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  Hanging  Committee 
were  justified  in  acceding  to  Mr.  Gale’s  request  that  the 
slides  should  be  kept  in  charge  of  the  Secretary  ; that  the 
slides  ought  nevertheless  t)  have  been  described  in  the 
catalogue  ; but  that  they  were  not  thereby  disqualified  from 
competition  for  the  medal.— I am,  sir,  youis  faithfully, 

W.  F.  Donkin, 

Bon.  Sec.  Photographic  S-.cicly  of  Great  Britain. 


A SOCIETY  JOURNAL  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Slit, — You  generally  keep  us  au  courant  as  to  new  pro- 
cesses in  photography;  but  you  seem  to  be  oui  of  it 
altogether  this  time,  as  in  Vanity  Fair  of  December  20th, 
page  397,  it  is  stated  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  put  the 
exposed  plate  before  a red  lamp  on  going  to  bed,  and  on 
awakiug  in  the  morniDg  you  will  find  it  sufficiently  deve- 
loped. It  seems  necessary  to  buy  the  apparatus  at  a certain 
shop  ; but  a two-guinea  set  and  four  lessous  seem  to  be 
considered  enough  to  make  a photographer  ; anyhow,  this 
is  the  view  of  the  peison  to  whom  Vanity  Fair  has 
intrusted  the  task  of  inventing  an  altogether  new  photo- 
graphic method. — Your  obedient  servant,  R.  G. 


REPRODUCTION  OF  SHAKESPEARIAN 
RECORDS. 

Slit, — Among  the  “ Notes” in  last  week’s  PnoToriRAriiic 
News  is  a reference  to  the  photographing  of  certain  docu- 
ments in  Shakespeare's  birth-place  at  Stratford-on-Avon. 
As  the  writer’s  remarks  are  calculated  to  convey  au 
erroueous  impression  of  the  matter,  may  we  ask  the  favour 
of  space  for  a few  words  on  the  subject?  Dr.  Ingleby  has 
not  given  up  the  attempt  to  autotype  the  documents  in 
question,  as  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  facts.  The 
record  committee  of  the  town  council,  haviDg  made  arrange- 
ments by  which  we,  being  on  the  spot, and  having  special 
facilities  for  such  work,  are  at  the  present  time  carrying  out, 
with  perfect  success  and  satisfaction,  the  reproduction  of 
the  documents  alluded  to.  We  may  also  mention  the  fact, 
that  those  for  Mr.  llalliwell  Phillips  were  similarly  photo- 
graphed by  us  some  mouths  ago  quite  successfully.  — Wo 
are,  sir,  yours  obediently,  C.  W.  Smart r and  Son. 


|3rocfcbin(js  of  ^riefics. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

A technical  meeting  was  held  in  the  small  room  attached  to 
the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  on  Tuesday,  the  23rd  of  Decem- 
ber, Colonel  Stuart  Wortlky  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  exhibited  a 60-eandlo  power  Sugg’s  gas 
burner — a kind  of  double  argaud  with  two  concentric  circles  of 
llame— and  suggested  that  perhaps  it  might  be  useful  as  a source 
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of  light  for  the  lantern  ; indeel,  as  rcgauls  colour  and  penetrating 
power,  he  was  inclined  to  prefer  the  gas-burner  in  question  to 
a paraffin  lamp,  but  it  undoubtedly  produced  more  heat  tliau  a 
paraffin  lamp  of  equal  illuminating  powers.  There  appears  to  be 
no  gain  by  making  the  gas  burner  with  a larger  number  of  cou- 
centric  circles  than  two,  but  a suitable  argand  burner  seems  to 
have  this  advantige  over  the  usual  paraffin  lamp — viz.,  that  no 
trace  of  the  outline  of  the  flame  is  visible  on  the  screen.  Mr. 
Davis  also  remarked  that  he  had  tried  the  W form  of  wick  made 
by  Wood,  of  Cheapside,  and  he  suggested  that  when  two  wicks 
are  used,  it  might  be  well  to  set  them  at  a slight  angle,  something 
like  a letter  V.  the  point  being  towards  the  condenser  ; but  he 
found  that  the  makers  of  lanterns  were  very  slow  to  make  new 
or  experimental  patterns. 

Mr.  W.  Bedford  referred  to  the  possibility  of  using  the  light 
direct— that  is  to  say,  without  a condenser — but,  of  course,  a large 
illuminant  and  a diffusing  screen  would  be  essential  in  such  a case. 
Occasionally  enlargements  on  paper  are  made  in  this  way,  but 
much  light  is  lose. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  the  gas  burner  did  not  give  quite 
so  satisfactory  a light  as  that  obtained  with  a paraffin  lamp,  but 
certainly  there  is  the  advantage  of  having  no  smell  of  paraffin. 
Still,  it  should  not  bo  forgotten  that  when  the  paraffin  lamp  pro- 
duces a smell  it  is  generally  the  fault  of  the  user  ; as,  \vhen  a 
lamp  is  kept  clean  and  free  from  oil  on  the  outside,  it  is  a rare 
thing  for  any  unpleasant  smell  to  arise. 

Mr.  Debenham  remarked  that  theoretically  the  radiant 
should  bo  a point,  and  the  greater  the  optical  perfection  of  the 
condensers,  so  much  the  greater  is  the  need  for  approximating 
practice  to  theory  iu  this  respect.  One  must  not,  however,  for- 
get that  even  with  the  imperfect  condensers  in  general  use,  it  is 
desirable  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  radiaut  as  much  as  practicable. 
Mr.  Debenhain  also  pointed  out  that  any  lantern  which  was  not 
so  constructed  as  to  afford  facilities  for  adjusting  the  position  of 
the  light  in  relation  to  the  condenser,  must  necessarily  be  faulty. 

The  Chairman  here  suggested  that  the  discussion  on  the 
lantern  might  bo  adjourned  until  a more  caretul  comparison 
conld  be  made  between  the  gas-burner  and  the  paraffin  lamp. 

Mr.  Beard  exhibited  a clip  for  attaching  the  camera  to  a rail 
or  fence,  and  said  that  by  using  such  an  arrangement  it  would 
often  be  possible  to  leave  the  stand  at  home. 

Mr.  Henry  Smith  then  made  some  remarks  respecting  his 
Lantern  Slide  Club  (see  page  813  of  our  vol.  for  1881),  and  ex- 
plained that  he  intended  it  to  be  rather  a private  association  than 
a branch  of  any  existing  society. 

Some  excellent  prints  ou  gelatino-chloride  paper,  by  Mr.  Louis 
England,  were  then  handed  round,  and  they  illustrated  the  great 
variety  of  tone  obtainable  with  the  material  in  question.  The 
finished  prints  had  been  squeegeed  down  ou  glass  to  give  them  a 
smooth  surface. 

A discussion  on  the  best  methods  of  coating  paper  with  emulsion 
now  took  place;  Capt.  Abney  and  Mr.  Cowan  describing  methods 
which  they  had  fouud  to  answer  well  in  actual  practice.  A full 
description  of  these  methods,  together  with  diagrams,  will  be 
found  on  page  1. 

A discussion  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  thick  and  thin 
films  of  emulsion  in  making  transparencies  now  took  place,  Mr. 
Moncrief  remarking  that  there  is  often  an  advantage  in  working 
with  a thin  film  of  bromide  emulsion. 

Mr.  Debenham  appealed  to  think  that  mueh  more  depends  on 
proper  exposure  and  development  than  on  the  thickness  of  the 
film. 

The  Chairman  point  cd  out  thit  considerable  degradation  of 
tone  often  results  when  a thick  film  is  used,  owing  to  the  yellow 
tint  of  the  gelatine. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  Mr.  W.  Brooks  remarked  that 
when  he  has  occasion  to  make  a transparency  from  an  exception- 
ally thin  negative,  he  finds  it  advantageous  to  expose  through 
a thickness  of  red  glass,  giving,  of  course,  a proportionally  longer 
exposure. 

The  Chairman  then  announced  that  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  the  Society  to  exhibit  a representative  collection  of 
apparatus  and  specimens  of  process  at  the  Inventions  Exhibition, 
but  it  is  only  desirable  to  include  such  objects  as  have  a scientific 
or  historical  interest — in  fact,  just  those  things  which  would  not 
find  their  way  into  the  Exhibition  under  the  ordinary  rules, 
lie  also  said  that  persons  having  specimens  or  apparatus  of 
interest  should  communicate  with  Captain  Abney  or  himself  at 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Kensington. 


Hyde  Amateur  Photographic  Society. 

This  Society  held  their  ordinary  meeting  in  the  Mechanics 
Institution  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  24th  ult. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  was  to  adopt  a cods  of  rules  ; a 
lively  discussion  ensue  l on  several  questions. 

After  the  rules  had  been  framed,  the  President,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Cheetiiam,  exhibited  a new  lamp  he  had  constructed.  The  plan 
was  to  throw  all  the  light  upon  the  work  downwards,  so  that  no 
glare  would  fall  upon  the  eyes  of  the  operator ; the  lamp  was 
fitted  with  several  colours  of  glass,  and  was  shown  to  be  an  im- 
provement. 

The  usual  votes  of  thanks  brought  a very  pleasant  and 
instructive  evening  to  a close. 


St.  Helen’s  Association  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Photographic  Section. 

A meeting  of  this  Section  was  held  December  17th,  at  the 
Association  Rooms,  4,  Salisbury  Street ; Mr.  Heather  in  the 
chair.  After  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Section  was  disposed 
of  — 

The  Chairman  showed  a number  of  positives,  of  a brick-red 
colour  by  transmitted  light,  which  he  was  at  a loss  to  account 
f >r,  as  the  emulsion  was  prepared  in  the  usual  way. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Houghton  said  Mr.  Taylor  had  a similar  experience, 
which  he  attributed  to  the  use  of  grape  sugar. 

The  Chairman  said  he  did  not  use  it  in  this  emulsion,  though 
possibly  some  may  have  got  in.  A number  of  the  unexposed 
plates  were  then  distributed  amongst  members  for  experimental 
purposes. 

Mr.  D.  Thomason  showed  about  sixty  views  of  Scotch  and 
English  scenery. 

Mr.  Brook  then  read  the  concluding  part  of  his  paper  on 
“ Photographic  Experiences  with  the  British  Association  in 
America.” 

After  passing  a vote  of  thanks,  to  which  Mr.  Brook  briefly 
replied,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  an  upper  room,  where  Mr. 
Thomasou’s  views  were  projected  on  the  screen  by  the  aid  of 
Mr.  Sherlock’s  lantern. 

The  meeting  then  closed. 


in  f 5c  jltubio. 
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A.  Lecture  by  Mr.  Burton. — Mr.  W.  K.  Burt  in  will  lecture 
about  “ The  Future  of  Photographic  Primiug,"  on  Friday,  the 
9th  inst.,  at  the  Balloon  Society,  Westminster  Aquarium.  The 
lecture  commences  at  8 p.m. 

Photographic  Exhibition  at  Nottingham.— It  has  been 
arranged  by  the  authorities  of  the  Nottingham  Castle  Museum, 
to  hold  an  Exhibition  of  Photography  in  one  of  the  galleries  of 
the  Museum  during  February,  and  those  who  intend  to  exhibit 
should  at  once  give  notice  to  Mr.  G.  Harry  Wallis,  at  the 
Museum.  Pictures  will  be  received  on  the  14  th,  15th,  16th,  and 
17th  of  the  month,  and  the  Committee  propose  to  pay  for  the 
carriage  of  the  packages. 

Lime  Light  Explosion  in  a Theatre. — A large  quantity  of 
gas  stored  on  tho  stage  for  lime-light  effects  exploded  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Leamington,  on  Christmas  Eve,  during  the  per- 
formance of  the  pantomime  of  Dick  Whittington,  by  Mr.  Horner’s 
company.  A number  of  the  windows  of  the  building  were 
shattered,  and  although  it  caused  a scare  among  the  audience,  the 
performance  was  proceeded  with  after  a managerial  explanation. 

Paris  International  Exhibition,  1885. — It  is  the  intention 
of  the  Minister  of  Commerce  to  have  exhibited  a collection  ot 
teaching  material  and  specimens  of  icsults  from  French  schools. 
The  Educational  Section  in  group  V (classes  38  to  44)  will  com- 
prise plans,  models,  &c.,  of  schools  and  other  institutions,  teaching 
appliances,  gymnastics,  military  exercises  and  equipments,  &c., 
printing  and  books,  stationery,  office  furniture,  photograph)’,  and 
musical  instruments.  In  the  scientific  annexe  will  be  included 
geology,  ethnography,  hygienic  discoveries,  instruments  and 
apparatus  for  medicine,  surgery,  astronomy,  geography,  weights 
and  measures,  aud  money  of  different  nations.  The  artistic 
annexe  is  to  comprise  paintings,  sculpture,  architectural  models 
and  designs,  reproductions  of  ancient  and  modern  monuments, 
paintings  on  enamel,  porcelain,  medals,  &c  , and  industrial  aits. 
The  Loudon  offices  are  at  1,  Castle  Street,  Ilolboru,  where  appli- 
cations for  the  remaining  available  space,  and  all  communications 
from  British  exhibitors,  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Edmund  John- 
son. 
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Substitute  for  Glass  Negatives. — Ever  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  collodion  process,  experimenters  have  busied  them- 
selves in  seeking  for  a more  portable  and  less  fragile  support,  for 
the  sensitive  film,  than  glass.  Ordinary  gelatine  bromide  paper, 
even  when  waxed,  shows  the  grain  of  the  paper,  and  is  thus 
hardly  suitable  for  negatives  of  small  dimensions.  The  readers 
are  aware,  no  doubt,  that  excessive  pressure  will  produce  a 
similar  result,  this  being  exemplified  in  Woodbury’s  photo- 
filigrane  process.  The  Photographische  Not izen  refers  to  a new 
paper  recently  introduced  by  a Japanese,  which  is  said  to  be  very 
strong  and  so  transparent,  that  it  can  be  employed  for  glazing 
windows  instead  of  glass  panes.  The  paper  is  prepared  from  the 
fibre  of  a Japanese  water  plant. 

Marking  the  Right  Side  of  Lantern  Slides.— At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Club,  the  question  of  marking 
lantern  slides,  so  as  to  ensure  their  always  being  shown  in  the 
lantern  the  right  way  was  considered,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Club  marking  should  be  as  follows  : — “ That  each  slide  shall 
bear  on  its  face  either  two  white  patches,  one  on  each  upper 
corner,  or  a distinct  white  line  on  the  face,  along  the  upper 
edge.”  By  the  face  of  the  slide  is  meant  that  side  which,  when 
held  next  the  eye,  shows  the  picture,  or  any  reading,  the  right 
way. 

The  World's  Platinum. — The  platinum  diggings  of  Russia 
are  near  Bogoslowsk,  Miask,  Newjansk,  Nischnei  Tagilsk,  in  the 
Ural  Mountains.  They  were  discovered  in  1824  ; and  at  six 
places — iu  1868,  1869,  and  1870 — from  494,000,  367,000,  and 
263,000  tons  of  sand,  6,675,  7,770,  and  6,455  pounds  of  raw 
platinum  were  obtained  respectively.  The  metal  contains  always 
some  other  substances ; thus  Le  Piay  found,  in  a sample  from 
Nischnei  Tagilsk,  75'1  platinum,  IT  palladium,  3'5  rhodium, 
2-6  iridium,  6 osmiridium,  2 3 osmium,  4 gold,  1 copper,  and 
8 1 iron.  The  raw  metal  is  almost  entirely  sold  to  England 
and  Paris,  at  a price  of  about  £14  per  pound  of  pure  metal. 
It  is  there  refined  before  it  can  be  worked  up  into  manufactured 
articles. — The  American  Druggist. 

Humours  of  Photographic  Sitters.—  “ Fancy  pictures! 
Lord  help  us,  they  are  all  ‘fancy.’  It’s  a nuisance,  that’s  what 
it  is,”  said  a young  operator,  “ having  to  get  some  new  gimcrack 
for  sitters  without  brains,  and  I’m  dead  tired  of  it  ! Take  babies 
with  one  shoe  in  their  mouth,  for  instance,  all  bundled  up  in 
clothes,  so  that  they  are  nothing  but  dry  goods,  or  no  clothes  at 
all.  There’s  the  wash  basin  style — baby  supposed  to  be  in  its 
bath,  or  it  must  have  one  bare  foot.  Anything  to  make  trouble, 
I say.”  “ But  older  people  do  not  act  in  that  way,  do  they  ?” 
“Don’t  they?  Just  look  at  the  old  negatives  we  have.  One 
fellow  standing  on  ttie  shoulders  of  another.  We  took  six 
brothers  here  in  town  that  way  once — all  middle-aged  meD,  or 
nearly  so.  Then  some  fellow  comes  in  who  wants  to  show 
a silk-facing  to  his  coat— overcoat  at  that.  And  badges  ! Lord! 
we  have  them  from  the  size  of  a five-cent.  piece  up  to  a dinner- 
plate.  And  uniforms!  Well!  when  you  see  the  picture  of  a 
soldier  with  three  rows  of  brass  buttons  on  his  waist,  a sword 
dangling  at  his  side,  and  a fur  helmet  on  as  big  as  a bushel- 
basket,  you  can  just  be  sure  he  never  smelt  powder  or  marched 
anywhere  except  on  a pavement.  Girls,  too,  that  want  to  look 
like  actresses,  and  roll  their  eyes  up  and  clasped  their  hands. 
We  have  one  lady-customer  who  has  been  photographed  in 
twenty-five  different  styles — they  just  wear  me  out  with  their 
nonsense.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next 
meeting,  on  Wednesday,  will  be  “ On  the  New  Rapid  Papers  for 
Development. 


fo  Comsponbcnts. 

***  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

E.  II.  M. — The  difficulty  only  occurs  with  a few  samples  of  asphalt, 
and  one  remedy  is  to  smear  the  film  over  with  a trace  of  thin 
lithographic  varnish  before  developing  with  benzole,  and  time 
should  be  allowed  for  the  varnish  to  slightly  act  on  the  film.  Re- 
transfer ink  is  not  very  suitable  for  inking  in,  and  you  will  find 
that  an  ordinary  printing  ink  (either  lithographic  or  typographic) 
will  adhere  better. 

J-  W. — If  you  read  the  present  number  of  the  News  attentively, 
you  will  arrive  at  a solution  of  what  is  now  so  incomprehensible 
to  you. 

G.  John  Sutton. — 1.  Equal  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash  and 
water . 2.  One  part  of  sodium  sulphite  and  four  parts  of  water. 
3.  One  part  of  carbonate  of  soda  with  one  and  three-quarter  parts 
of  water. 


Jas.  Goulborn. — It  will  not  altogether  prevent  decomposition, 
but  will  certainly  do  very  much  to  retard  it.  Other  reactions 
besides  mere  oxidation  take  place. 

Dover. — The  cost  of  provisionally  protecting  for  six  months  is  £1 
for  stamp,  and  a few  shillings  for  incidental  expenses.  Any 
stationer  will  obtain  you  a set  of  forms,  or  you  can  write  to 
Evison  and  Bridge,  Law  Stationers,  Chancery,  Lane  London,  for 
them,  and  the  stamp  can  be  obtained  to  order  at  any  post  office. 

Tulloch  Ard. — The  slides  you  mention  are,  we  believe,  wet 
collodion  positives ; and,  judging  from  the  appearance,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  transparencies  are  made  very  thin  in  the 
first  instance,  and  are  then  intensified  by  Eder’s  method  with  lead. 
After  thorough  washing,  immerse  the  transparency  in — 

Distilled  water  100  parts 

Red  prussiale  of  potash  (ferricyanide)  ...  6 ,, 

Nitrate  of  load  4 ,, 

When  it  has  become  yellowish-white  all  over,  wash  well  and, 
place  in  a mixture  of  liquid  sulphide  ot  ammonium  1 part,  and 
water  4 parts.  Wash. 

F.  S.  B. — You  gave  permission  for  its  use  in  thoNEWS,  only  on 
condition  that  it  was  inserted  before  Christmas  ; but  it  was  im- 
practicable to  insert  it  so  soon. 

Thos.  Coan.  — We  have  no  recollection  of  the  matter. 

C.  H.  Evans. — The  address  of  Mr.  Woodbury  has  been  forwarded 
to  you  by  post,  and  he  will  doubtless  give  you  all  information. 

II.  Veumeesch  Adel. — 1.  Your  experience  is  quite  new  to  us, 
and  as  the  solutions  remain  clear  on  mixing,  we  should  conclude 
that  but  little  chloride  is  present.  Neither  in  the  case  of  gelatine 
nor  collodion  do  we  know  of  any  likely  means  of  preventing  pre- 
cipitation, excepting  by  the  use  of  a large  excess  of  ammonia  ; and 
if  this  were  present  you  would  at  once  recognize  the  fact  by  the 
smell.  2.  We  think  not,  but  have  never  made  special  experiments 
in  the  direction  indicated. 

3. — Sulphuric  acid  6 fluid  ounce 

Dried  nitre  ...  34  ounces 

Water 1 fluid  ounce 

Dry  cotton  wool  60  grains 

Mix  the  acid  and  water  cautiously,  and  stir  in  the  nitre  with  a 
glass  rod.  When  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  has  fallen  to 
150°  F.  add  the  cotton-wool,  previously  pulled  out  in  small  tufts 
and  allow  it  to  remain  in  the  mixture  for  ten  minutes.  Thoroughly 
wash  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Quandary. — 1.  To  test  for  hyposulphite,  soak  some  cuttings  of 
the  mount  in  just  enough  water  to  cover  them,  and  after  filtering 
the  liquid,  add  it  to  a solution  of  iodide  of  starch,  made  so  dilute 
as  to  only  have  the  faintest  tinge  of  blue.  A discharge  of  the 
colour  indicates  hyposulphite.  To  make  the  iodide  of  starch 
solution,  boil  a dozen  grains  of  starch  in  an  ounce  of  water,  and 
when  cold,  add  sufficient  of  a solution  of  iodine  in  water  to  strike 
a bright  blue  colour.  Dilute  this  considerably  before  using  it  as 
a test.  2.  One  of  the  purest  forms  of  starch  obtainable,  is  tho 
best  quality  of  arrowroot. 

F.  W.  W.  B.  — 1.  If  the  article  was  labelled  correctly,  it  is  chlo- 
ride of  calcium,  and  not  the  preparation  known  ns  chloride  of 
lime.  It  is  best  to  order  “bleaching  powdrr  ” when  this  latter 
is  required.  2.  You  can  obtain  it  from  the  Autotype  Company. 
3.  The  quality  known  as  Nelson’s  opaque  will  answer  very  well. 

Amateur. — 1.  In  such  a case  you  cannot  do  better  than  use  a 
simple  syphon-trough,  such  as  is  represented  on  page  551  of  our 
last  volume.  2.  Lot  it  remain  in  action  about  twelve  hours.  3. 
None  whatever,  but  it  is  as  well  to  varnish  tho  zinc  with  Bruns- 
wick black,  or  some  other  similar  varnish. 

II.  W.  B. — There  is  probably  hyposulphite  in  the  cardboard  ; sec 
answer  to  “ Quandary.” 

Rustic. — 1.  The  name  is  unknown  as  that  of  a maker,  and  gives  no 
indication  whatever  of  the  quality  of  the  lens.  2.  If  ic  is  an 
ordinary  portrait  lens,  you  certainly  cannot  include  a wide  angle 
with  it ; but  why  not  fix  it  on  tho  camera,  and  let  the  result 
answer  for  itself.  3.  How  do  you  suppose  that  we  can  tell  with- 
out seeing  the  instruments;  hut  in  this  case  also  a simple  trial 
will  give  you  tho  information  you  want.  4.  There  is  no  low- 
priced  lens  which  will  do  what  you  require. 

John  Baird. — You  misunderstand,  as  thorough  fixing  and  wash  - 
ing before  intensification  is  of  especial  importance.  The  presence 
of  a trace  of  hyposulphite  is  fatal. 
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A CLIP  FOR  ATTACHING  THE  CAMERA  TO 
FENCE  OR  POST. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  Mr.  Beard  exhibited  a very  simple  and  well- 
designed  clip,  by  which  a small  camera  can  be  conveniently 
and  expeditiously  attached  to  a stile,  fence,  or  other 
object,  and  by  the  use  of  which  the  photographic  tourist 
may  often  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  taking  out  the 
inconvenient  and  difficult-to-be-disguised  tripod. 

B A is  a screw-crarap,  which  may  be  brass,  but  should 


be  made,  by  preference,  of  malleable  cast-iron.  Upon  the 
screw-cramp  B A there  are  two  studs,  as  shown  at  D and 
C,  while  upon  either  of  these  can  be  fitted  a socket-piece 
E F,  provided  with  a hinge  at  E,  and  a small  table,  F, 
upon  which  table  the  camera  is  fixed  by  the  thumb-screw. 

The  object  of  providing  the  two  similar  studs  C and  D 
is  obvious,  as  circumstances  may  give  the  worker  little  or 
no  choice  as  to  whether  C or  D will  be  directed  outwards. 

If  intended  for  a small  camera,  Mr.  Beard’s  clip  may  be 
made  very  light ; in  fact,  it  nee  I not  weigh  so  much  as  the 
lightest  tripod  now  constructed ; but  we  would  suggest 
that  there  is  a direct  advantage  in  making  the  span  or 
gape  of  the  screw-cramp  as  much  as  nine  inches,  for  under 
these  circumstances  it  can  be  fastened  upon  the  top  or 
side  of  the  ordinary  garden  or  boundary  wall. 

Many  cases  suggest  themselves  in  which  such  a clip  as 
that  of  Mr.  Beard  may  be  of  service.  A passenger  in  a 
railway  carriage  may  keep  his  camera  ready  fixed  on  the 
frame  of  the  window,  so  that  at  any  moment  he  can  slue  the 
apparatus  round  to  -the  right  point  of  the  horizon,  by 
turning  the  socket  round  on  the  stud  C.  Similarly  a rider 
in  a road-carriage  or  cab  may  keep  his  apparatus  ready 
for  immediate  use  ; or  the  passenger  on  the  top  of  an 
omnibus  may  attach  the  camera  to  the  rail  in  front  of  him. 
The  indoor  photographer  or  the  amateur  portraitist  will 
have  but  little  difficulty  in  finding  articles  of  furniture  to 
serve  as  convenient  supports  ; while  for  views  taken  from 
the  window  of  a building — let  us  suppose  the  hotel  at 
which  a tourist  is  staying — the  clamp  of  Mr.  Beard  is  all 
that  could  be  wished.  In  connection  with  this  use  of  the 
apparatus,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  very  curious  pictures 


may  sometimes  be  taken  from  the  top  of  a high  buildiDg 
by  looking  directly  downwards  with  the  camera,  especially 
when  an  instantaneous  view  of  a crowded  thoroughfare 
is  taken. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  AT  NEW 
ORLEANS. 

The  photographic  exhibits  are  gathered  together  in  the 
Music  Hall,  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that 
very  many  objects  of  no  inconsiderable  interest  to  the 
members  of  the  photographic  fraternity  are  to  be  found  in 
other  departments  of  the  World’s  Fair. 

At  this  early  stage  one  cannot  say  very  much,  as  com- 
paratively few  exhibits  are  fully  arranged  ; it  being  ex- 
pected that  several  weeks  must  elapse  before  there  is  even 
a general  aspect  of  order  and  final  arrangement ; but  it  is 
satisfactory  to  find  the  photographic  arrangements  well 
ahead  in  comparison  with  the  rest. 

The  Music  Hall,  which  is  very  centrally  located,  has 
three  extremely  convenient  and  well-lighted  galleries,  and 
of  these,  two— that  on  the  south  and  that  on  the  west — 
are  devoted  to  photography,  while  the  north  gallery  con- 
tains illustrations  of  the  various  metnods  of  reproducing 
the  work  of  the  artist  or  the  draughtsman. 

Among  those  whose  work  deserves  especial  mention  may 
be  mentioned  Guerin,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Gutekunst,  of 
Philadelphia ; the  panoramic  pictureg  exhibited  by  the 
last-Damed  gentleman  far  surpassing  anything  which  he 
has  previously  exhibited  in  this  line.  As  our  readers  pro- 
bably know,  Mr.  Gutekunst’s  are  made  from  several  nega- 
tives, but  printed  on  a single  sheet  of  paper,  the  joins  being 
disguised  by  so  managing  the  printing  that  there  is  a 
slight  loss  of  sharpness  at  the  line  of  junction.  So  effectual 
is  Mr.  Gutekunst’s  method,  that  one  has  to  look  very 
closely  to  find  any  trace  of  a join. 

Taking  the  picture  exhibits  all  round,  the  various 
branches  of  photographic  work  are  well  represented,  the 
show  of  enlargements  and  photo-mechanical  work  being 
good  ; but,  as  far  as  we  know  at  present,  carbon  printing  is 
unrepresented.  Apparatus  is  shown  in  abundance,  but  there 
is  not  yet  very  much  calculated  to  be  novel  to  the  readers 
of  the  News.  Among  those  few  Englishmen  whose  work 
is  to  be  found  at  New  Orleans,  may  be  mentioned  Mr. 
I'.  York  and  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  but  some  more  arrivals 
of  English  work  are  expected,  and  as  the  arrangements 
become  more  complete,  we  shall  have  more  to  say. 


ON  THE  CHOICE  OF  LENSES  FOR 
PORTRAITURE. 

“That  head  was  taken  with  a portrait  lens  twelve  inches 
diameter,”  remarked  a friend  of  ours  one  day,  pointing  to 
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a head  about  12  by  10  inchesat  the  Photographic  Exhibition 
Pall  Mall.  The  size  of  the  negatives  from  which  the  picture 
was  printed  may  have  been  15  by  12  ; certainly,  it  was  not 
larger.  It  naturally  struck  us  to  ask  what  the  object  could 
be  in  using  so  abnormally  large  a lens  for  a plate  by  no 
means  huge.  Our  friend’s  information  on  the  point  was  not 
very  precise.  lie  could  not  even  be  certain  that  the  exact 
diameter  of  the  lens  was  twelve  inches  ; he  had  not  seen 
it  himself,  but  had  been  told  about  it,  aud  knew  that  the 
owner  of  this  colossal  instrument  perceived,  in  the  pictures 
produced  by  its  means,  qualities  which  were  not  be  got  by 
a lens  of  less  diameter. 

The  picture  referred  to  was  an  excellent  one,  certainly, 
but  displayed  no  qualities  which  ought  not  have  beeu  got 
with  a lens  of  the  rapid  rectilinear  or  symmetrical  type. 
However,  it  is  well  that  the  owner  of  the  lens  finds  it  to 
have  special  good  points,  because,  if  we  are  rightly 
informed,  it  cost  a fabulous  sum,  and  yet  is  used  with 
a stop  of  such  diameter  that  it  is  no  rapider  than  a lens 
of  the  rapid  landscape  type. 

The  subject  of  the  great  lens  to  which  we  have  referred 
suggests  a few  remarks  on  portrait  lenses,  in  which  it  will 
be  our  endeavour  to  point  out  what  is  in  reality  the 
advantages  of  portrait  combinations,  for  a certain  class  of 
work,  as  compared  with  other  lenses,  and  what  of  the 
qualities  specially  attributed  to  them  exist  merely  in  the 
imagination  of  the  attributor. 

To  start  with,  we  will  make  a statement  which  covers 
almost  all  the  ground  in  the  matter.  The  portrait  lens  used 
full  aperture  is  rapider  than  any  other  form  of  lens,  When 
it  is  stopped  down  so  as  to  have  the  same  anjular  aperture  as 
a landscape  lens  it  is  nut  at  all  rapider  than  this  latter , and  is 
inferior  to  it  in  several  respects. 

The  portrait  lens  wa3  the  outcome  of  the  working  of 
slower  processes  than  those  of  to-day.  It  was  a great  boon 
to  photographers  at  the  time  when  it  was  produced,  as  was 
anything  which  enabled  exposures  to  be  reduced  by  even 
a small  percentage.  It  was  a marvellous  performance,  too, 
because,  in  spite  of  the  greatly  enlarged  aperture,  the 
definition  given  through  a small  angle  is  as  perfect  as  that 
by  very  much  slower  lenses.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that,  in  a portrait  lens,  definition  of  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection  exists  only  through  a very  small 
angle.  Beyond  this  there  is  always  loss  of  defining  power, 
either  through  roundness  of  field,  or  through  astigmation. 
The  increase  of  aperture  has  led  to  increase  in  rouudness 
of  field,  and  also  to  decrease  in  depth  of  focus.  In  fact, 
by  increasing  our  aperture  we  have  gaiued  only  rapidity. 
Definition  we  have  left  intact  through  a very  small  angle  ; 
whilst  we  have  had  a loss  to  a greater  or  less  degree  of  all 
the  other  good  qualities  of  a lens. 

“ But,”  it  will  be  said,  “ we  have  only  to  stop  our  por- 
trait lens  down  to  the  same  augular  aperture  as  the  land- 
scape lenses,  and  we  shall  have  recovered  the  qualities 
that  were  lost  by  increasing  the  aperture.” 

'Ibis  is  by  no  ineaus  entirely  true.  Certainly  we  shall, 
by  the  stopping  down,  recover  the  depth  of  focus  lost; 
but  flatness  of  field  or  margiual  definition  wo  cannot 
entirely  recover. 

There  is  a general  idea,  however,  that  some  mysterious 
quality  is  to  be  found  in  the  image  given  by  a portrait  lens 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  image  thrown  by  any  other 
kind  of  lens,  and  which  is  particularly  advantageous  in  the 
case  of  a portrait.  No  one  to  whom  we  have  spoken  on 
the  subject  has  ever  been  able  at  all  to  describe  what  this 
quality  is,  or  to  definitely  point  it  out ; but  we  have  heard 
the  terms  “roundness  of  image,”  “ penetration,”  “ bril- 
liancy,” &c.,  used  in  connection  with  it;  the  last  word 
being  used  not  in  connection  with  the  actual  amount  of 
light  passing  through  the  lens,  but  being  intended  to 
describe  some  quality  supposed  to  be  visible  in  the  image. 
rruT^^  tru^1  °(  the  matter  is,  that  no  such  quality  exists. 
I he  only  quality  in  which  the  portrait  lens  excels  others 
is  in  rapidity.  When  rapidity  is  required,  by  all  means 
let  it  be  used;  but  when  extra  rapidity  is  not  required,  it 


cannot  be  too  well  understood  that  a lens  having  a smaller 
maximum  aperture  will  give  a better  result  in  several 
particulars  than  the  portrait  lens  will,  even  when  the  latter 
is  stopped  down. 

In  London  studios  it  is  probable  that  for  foggy  weather 
the  portrait  lens  will  have  for  long  to  be  used  full  aperture. 
We  know,  however,  of  studios  in  provincial  towns  where 
no  apparatus  longer  than  about  is  ever  used,  but  where 
a portrait  lens  is  continually  employed,  whilst  a rapid 
symmetrical  or  rapid  rectilinear  lies  ready  at  hand.  The 
idea  of  this  magical  something,  which  the  porirait  lens 
is  supposed  to  possess,  prevents  the  operator  from  dis- 
discarding  the  first  mentioned. 

For  anything  larger  than  whole  plate  it  is  seldom  that 
an  aperture  larger  than  No.  4,  U.S.  (tf)  is  used,  and  this 
is  an  aperture  which  can  at  the  present  time  be  had  with 
the  rapid  landscape  lenses. 

Finally,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  following  would  make  an 
excellent  selection  of  lenses  for  portrait  work.  A group 
or  D lens,  of  about  15  iuch  focus,  for  all  pictures  smaller 
than  10  by  8;  a rapid  landscape  lens,  of  20  or  24  inch 
focus,  for  plates  10  by  8 and  upwards  ; aud  in  exceptional 
cases,  where  very  large  plates  are  to  be  taken  direct,  a 
similar  leus  of  still  longer  focus. 

For  London  studios  there  might  be  added  for  use,  in 
very  dull  weather,  an  ordinary  rapidity  portrait  lens  of 
12  or  13  inches  equivalent  focus,  to  be  used  for  cabinets  or 
smaller  pictures.  A single  achromatic  lens  would  be  found 
to  very  fairly  replace  the  rapid  landscape  lenses  of  long 
focus  mentioned  above. 

Of  course,  restriction  in  the  length  of  the  studio 
might  necessitate  the  use  of  shorter  focus  lenses  than  those 
wo  have  mentioned. 


NORTHAMPTON  EXHIBITION. 

Fourth  Notice. 

“ Studies  of  Yachts  racing  in  the  Solent,  taken  from  a 
Sailing  Boat  "(1328),  by  G.  West  and  Son,  are  as  wonder- 
ful a3  ever,  and  could  not  fail  to  take  the  silver  medal 
awarded  for  instantaneous  marine  pictures.  “ Clouds, 
Morning  and  Evening,”  (330),  are  part  of  a very  large 
series  of  cloud  effects  by  B.  Wyles,  and  are  all  more  or  less 
effective,  but  many  of  them  are  marred  by  over-printiug, 
aud  will  be  viewed  by  the  unin  tiated  as  very  wonderful 
moonlight  pictures.  J.  G.  Horsey  sends  some  very  fine 
landscapes,  and  386,  “ A Farm  in  Surrey,”  is  very  beauti- 
ful and  full  of  suushine.  The  wonderful  breaking  waves 
at  Bognor,  by  W.  1’.  Marsh,  are  here,  and  have  received  a 
bronze  medal.  J.  Terras,  besides  his  very  successful  genre 
pictures,  has  sent  some  very  fine  interiors  of  Falkland 
House,  Fife.  E.  Dunmore’s  landscapes  exhibit  artistic 
feeling  of  the  highest  order;  “The  Return  Journey” 
(304)  being  a picture  made  out  of  the  slightest 
materials — only  a country  lane  and  a rude  country  cart  — 
but  a most  perfect  result  for  all  that ; indeed,  just  one  of 
those  rustic  scenes  that  Gainsborough  so  loved  to  paint. 
A frame  of  small  but  very  perfect  landscapes  in  the  Lake 
District  by  J.  A.  Green  (402)  must  not  be  overlooked. 
This  gentleman  sends  also  some  large  landscapes  (417), 
“ Great  Gable,  Wastdale  Head,”  being  most  delicate  and 
full  of  atmosphere  ; and  to  a study  of  birch  trees  (433)  a 
bronze  medal  has  been  awarded. 

“hour  Scotch  Views”  (405),  by  E.  Sinithells,  are  well 
chosen.  Rev.  J.  B.  Rare  has  some  small  landscape  studies 
that  maintain  this  gentleman’s  high  reputation.  “Cattle 
at  Noontide  ” (422),  by  J.  G.  Sinclair,  is  a very  sunny 
landscape,  but  as  a composition  is  slightly  marred  by  the 
heaviness  at  the  left  hand  of  the  picture.  The  studies  in 
Brittany  by  Thos.  G.  Whaito  are  too  well  known  to  need 
description  here,  aud  to  the  series  have  been  awarded  a 
brouze  medal. 

“ The  Waters’  Meet,  Lynmouth  ” (436),  by  T.  P. 
Dorman,  is  an  extremely  well-selected  little  landscape. 
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The  instantaneous  views  of  London  from  the  top  of  an 
omnibus,  by  YV.  Cobb,  are  here,  and  have  taken  the  silver 
medal  for  the  best  instantaneous  pictures,  not  marine  ; but 
these  also  aro  too  well  known  to  need  description.  “A 
Wreck  on  the  Pier  ” (438)  is  a very  dramatic  picture ; 
it  is  low  in  colour,  but  i3  a wonderful  rendering  of  a most 
difficult  scene,  and  is  the  work  of  M.  Auty,  who  sends 
besides  some  marine  studies — “The  Ferry,”  “ Tynemouth 
liar,"  and  Shields  Ilarbour” — all  of  which  are  extremely 
artistic.  The  homely  interiors  by  J.  Terras  strongly 
resemble  in  treatment  the  work  of  Adam  Diston,  and 
exhibit  great  artistic  feeling.  Of  theso  wo  prefer  442,  a 
cottage  interior  with  woman  spinning. 

“ In  an  Artist’s  Studio  ” (419),  by  E.  Dunmore,  is  quite 
a little  picture,  admirable  in  every  way,  and  has  carried  off 
the  silver  medal  for  interiors.  The  small  studies  by 
G.  Iladley  are  most  artistic,  and  have  deservedly  won  the 
medal  awarded  to  the  series,  for  both  the  cottage  interiors 
and  the  very  natural  groups  of  fishermen  are  equally 
worthy  of  praise,  lie  has  also  some  instantaneous  studies, 
in  no  way  behind  the  others. 

Mr.  II.  Manfield,  like  Mr.  Pringle,  seems  to  have  worked 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  no  matter  whether  iu  South 
Africa,  Madiera,  Italy,  or  Switzerland,  the  work  is  that  of 
a most  finished  artist;  and  an  old  door-way,  printed  in 
platinum,  is  one  of  the  finest  pictures  in  the  Exhibition. 
The  interior  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Malta,  recently  repro- 
duced iu  the  News,  is  here,  as  well  as  some  other  ex- 
tremely good  work  by  A.  G.  Tagliaferro. 

YV.  England  has  sent  some  fiue  carbon  enlargements 
from  his  Alpine  views,  which  have  been  hung  a little  too 
high  for  critical  inspection ; but  they  are  extremely 
effective,  notwithstanding. 

The  platinum  prints  have  all  been  hung  together  iu  a 
well-lit  corridor,  and  undoubtedly  gain  by  separation  from 
the  warm-toned  silver  pictures.  Some  of  the  most  effec- 
tive pictures  in  this  department  are  the  snow  scenes  of 
G.  Renwick.  Some  cabinet  vignettes  in  platinum  are  among 
the  best  examples  of  portraiture  by  this  method  of  print- 
ing we  have  yet  seen.  Some  effective  copies  of  pictures 
are  sent  by  F.  Holder,  who  also  sends  examples  of  the 
application  of  photography  to  decorative  work,  and 
certainly  those  sent  iu  are  in  no  way  behind  the  work  of 
last  year. 

The  beautiful  little  landscapes  by  n.  B.  Berkeley  are 
here,  and  to  567,  “ The  Thames  at  Pangbourne,”  has  been 
awarded  the  silver  medal  for  small  landscapes.  It  is  an 
upright  picture,  aud  warmer  in  tone  than  the  others  sent 
by  this  gentleman,  and  we  cannot  help  regarding  it  as  one 
of  the  most  perfect  landscape  studies  ever  produced.  A 
very  large  series  of  reproductions  are  sent  by  R.  Schuster  ; 
they  aro  called  photo-etchings,  but  no  particulars  have 
been  sent  with  them.  We  are  inclined  to  think  they  are 
produced  by  a modification  of  the  collotypic  process.  At 
any  rate,  they  are  very  beautiful,  and  have  received  a bronze 
medal.  England  Brothers  send  some  interesting  examples 
of  platinum  printing  on  linen.  The  School  of  Military 
Engineering  exhibit  some  effective  landscapes  printed  in 
platinum. 

On  the  table  are  some  very  successful  lantern  slides. 
The  Swiss  views  of  England  Br03.  are  very  clear  aud  per- 
fect, as  are  also  those  sent  by  F.  York  and  Son  ; aud  the 
examples  of  different  tones  to  be  obtained  on  gelatino- 
chloride  plates,  by  Alex.  Cowan,  are  most  instructive.  To 
the  series  of  slides  sent  by  P.  II.  Fincham  has  been 
awarded  a bronze  medal ; they  are  very  uniform  in  ex- 
cellence, and  are  very  bright  on  the  screen. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  say  that  the  Exhibition  deserves 
to  be  a success,  for  it  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  the 
committee  of  management,  who  have  done  everything 
possible  to  make  it  popular  as  well  as  instructive.  Every 
Thursday  evening  they  have  an  excellent  string  band,  and 
au  exhibtiou  of  lantern  slides  iu  one  of  the  lower  rooms. 
The  Exhibition  closes  on  Thursday,  January  12th. 


IIOYVTO  PHOTOGRAPH  MICROSCOPIC  OBJECTS. 

BY  It  if.  JfcNNINGS. 

Lesson  XII. — P reparing. Crystallizations  foe  Photo- 
micrography. 

Most  chemical  crystals  are  mounted  in  balsam,  as  they  are 
usually  viewed  by  polarised  light ; but  where  this  is  inappli- 
cable, or  when  the  crystals  are  sblublo  in  balsam,  this 
medium  must  not  bo''femployedf''and  the  crystals  must  be 
simply  evaporated  from  au  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  on 
a clean  glass  slide,  and  covered  with  a circle  of  thin  glass. 
The  majority  of  chemical  salts  are  soluble  in  water,  and 
when  typical  crystals  are  not  required,  the  addition  of  a 
little  gelatine  to  the  water  will  usually  produce  larger,  and 
in  some  cases  more  beautiful  forms.  However,  as  the  genu- 
ine typical  forms  will  be  generally  required  in  a photo- 
graph, it  i3  best  to  use  nothing  but  distilled  water,  or  pure 
alcohol,  in  making  up  the  solutions.  To  obtaiu  typical 
crystals,  tho  solutions  should  not  be  concentratad,  but  nor- 
mal, aud  the  evaporation  of  the  salt  should  not  bo  acceler- 
ated by  too  much  heat.  As  a general  rule,  tho  most  per- 
fectly formed  crystals  are  obtained  by  very  slow  evaporation 
in  a cool  place.  Many  salts,  if  evaporated  iu  a hot  room, 
or  over  a lamp,  give  nothing  but  a confused  mass  of  amor- 
phous forms.  It  is  often  better,  instead  of  applying  heat  to 
a drop  of  the  solution  on  a glass  slide,  to  make  a hot  solu- 
tion in  a test-tube,  and  evaporate  a few  drops  slowly  on  the 
glass  slip.  Arborescent  crystals,  no  matter  how  beautiful 
in  themselves,  are  a great  nuisance  when  tho  student  wishes 
to  prepare  the  typical  forms  for  photography,  and  they  may 
be  avoided  by  allowing  the  solution  to  crystallize  out 
slowly.  Potassium  bichromate,  if  crystallized  rapidly, 
either  over  the  lamp,  or  from  a hot  solution,  usually  gives 
arborescent  forms ; but  when  evaporated  in  the  cold,  the 
characteristic  prismatic  crystals  are  obtained.  All  salts 
crystallized  from  an  alcoholic  solution  should,  as  a general 
rule,  be  evaporated  in  the  cold.  As  an  example  of  this, 
magnesium  platino-cyanide,  when  evaporated  from  an  alco- 
holic solution  rapidly,  gives  only  an  amorphous  red  mass. 
To  obtain  the  prismatic  crystals  arranged  in  rosettes,  the 
solution  must  be  evaporated  slowly  in  a cool  room  free  from 
draughts. 

White  arsenic,  A?2  03,  may  be  obtained  either  from  its 
aqueous  solution,  or  by  sublimation.  The  latter  mode  gives 
more  brilliant  and  regular  crystals,  but  is  more  troublesome. 
A small  portion  of  arsenic  should  be  put  in  a short  test-tubo 
about  one  inch  long,  andaglaS3  slide  laid  over  tho  top. 
On  applying  heat,  the  crystals  will  form  on  the  sides  of  the 
tube  and  ou  the  slide.  By  a little  careful  manipulation 
with  the  spirit  lamp,  the  bulk  of  the  crystals  may  be  driven 
from  the  sides  of  the  tube  and  made  to  crystallize  on  the 
glass  slip.  They  should  be  covered  with  a circle  of  thin 
glass — no  balsam  must  be  used,  or  they  become  too  trans- 
parent to  photograph.  The  cuts  (next  page),  photographed 
from  slides  of  -001  grain,  and  -002  grain  of  arsenic,  show 
the  general  form  of  the  crystals. 

Strychnine  is  very  insoluble  in  water,  so  it  should  be 
crystallized  from  its  dilute  alcoholic  solution.  The  form  of 
the  crystals  is  the  octohedron,  or  square  prism — usually  the 
latter.  As  it  dissolves  in  balsam  it  should  be  mounted  dry. 
With  a solution  of  picric  acid  strychnine  yields  hook-like 
crystals,  which  may  easily  be  photographed  with  a low 
power. 

Brucia  must  be  crystallized  from  alcohol.  The  crystals 
are  oblique  rhombic  prisms.  It  dissolves  in  balsam 
rather  rapidly,  so  should  be  either  set  up  dry  or  in  castor  oil. 

Atropine,  caffeine,  and  narcotine  crystallize  in  needles. 
The  former  must  be  mounted  dry.  Morphia,  and  morphia 
chloride,  sulphate,  aud  acetate  may  be  crystallized  cither 
from  water  or  alcohol,  and  mounted  in  balsam. 

Quinine  sulphate  gives  a profusion  of  silky  needles  from 
a dilute  alcoholic  solution.  Owing  to  their  delicacy  they 
are  difficult  to  preserve,  but  may  be  mounted  in  dilute 
balsam  and  benzole. 
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Sulphur  must  be  dissolved  iu  carbon  bisulphide.  The 
best  crystals  are  obtained  in  winter  ; but  at  all  times  of  the 
year  the  solution  must  be  evaporated  in  a room  quite  free 
from  draughts,  and  as  cool  as  possible.  These  crystals 
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If  a little  gelatine  be  added  to  the  solution,  delicate  discs 
form  on  crystallization,  which  are  seen  to  consist  of  needles 
radiatiog  from  a common  centre.  Fusion  of  the  dry  salt 
gives  only  coarse  discs,  but  if  a concentrated  aqueous  solu- 
tion be  made,  and  evaporated  over  a lamp  until  fusion  just 
commences,  very  delicate  discs  of  a larger  size  may  be 
obtained.  One  method  of  obtaining  fine  discs  is  to  put  a 
solution  of  salicin  in  gelatine  on  a glass  slip.  Warm  the 
slip  over  the  lamp  for  a few  moments,  and  then  pour  the 
solution  off ; enough  will  be  left  on  the  slide  to  form  a thin 
film.  The  him  is  then  pricked  in  several  places  with  a fine 
needle,  and  immediately  crystallization  commences  from 
each  prick  as  a centre,  and  goes  on  all  over  the  slide.  The 
whole  is  at  once  covered  with  balsam  and  benzol,  and  a 
thin  glass  square  gently  pressed  on.  If  not  covered  at 
once,  the  crystals  become  opaque. 

Santonin  and  phloridzin  are  crystallized  from  an  alcoholic 
solution,  and  may  be  preserved  in  balsam. 

Here  our  Lessons  in  “ Photo-micrography  " are  brought  to 
a close.  The  student  must  once  more  be  reminded  that 
skill  in  manipulation  of  the  microscope  will  not  by  itself 
produce  tho  best  results.  • There  must  be  not  only  expertness 
in  each  photographic  operation,  but  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  the  why  of  each  process.  Photography  as  a 
science  must  be  studied  by  itself,  and  for  itself ; for  it  is 
only  when  an  intelligent  understanding,  both  of  microscopy 
and  photography,  is  gained,  that  photo-micrography  be- 
comes worth  pursuing. 
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CRYSTALS  OF  ARSENIC,  FROM  A DEPOSIT  Or  ’002  GRAIN. 
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CRYSTALS  OF  ARSENIC,  FROM  A DEPOSIT  OF  ‘001  GRAIN. 

must  be  photographed  by  reflected  light  with  a low  power. 
Salicin  is  a very  favourite  microscopic  object ; but  the 
splendid  discs  usually  seen  on  slides  are  only  modifications 
of  the  typical  acicular  crystals.  The  real  forms  are  best 
obtained  Irom  a dilute  aqueous  solution,  which  may  be  hot. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Phototypes  and  Photographic  Aqua -Tints— Colour 
Sensitometer — Experiments  on  the  Sensitometer — 
Photographic  Copyright— Poitevin  Monument. 
Phototypes  and  Aqua-Tints. — I have,  on  several  occasions 
drawn  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  various  photo- 
typograpbic  processes  which,  for  some  years  past,  repre- 
sent the  results  obtained  by  diligent  workers  in  that 
direction,  among  whom  may  be  cited — Ives  of  Phila- 
delphia, Mcisenbach  of  Munich,  Angerer  and  Gdschl  of 
Vienna,  Petit  of  Paris,  &c.  I spoke  recently  of  a French 
process  used  by  Boussod,  Valadon,  et  Cie.,  late  Goupil. 
The  prints  were  indeed  remarkably  fine,  but  typographic 
reproductions  of  photographs  do  not  give  good  results 
unless  great  care  is  taken  in  the  printing,  and  this 
prevents  the  possibility  of  interspersing  them  with 
the  ordinary  type  and  printing  at  one  time.  In  the 
studios  at  Asnicre3,  this  difficult  method  has  been  replaced 
by  another  process,  the  printing  of  which  may  be  entrusted 
to  any  good  printer,  and  may  be  struck  off  at  the  same  time 
as  the  text.  This  process,  as  worked  by  M.  Manzi, 
resembles  ordinary  phototypes  by  the  best  method,  inas- 
much as  a lined  or  granular  surface  intervenes  to  divide 
the  high-lights  from  the  shadows  of  the  original.  I have 
been  examining  at  the  office  of  MM.  Boussod,  Valadon, 
et  Cie.,  the  numerous  specimens  of  this  kind  of  photo- 
engraving, and  I never  thought  to  have  seen  it  reach  such 
perfection;  they  are  infinitely  preferable  to  the  previous 
work,  presenting  a granular  aspect,  brought  out  by  this 
house.  None  of  the  work  of  the  artist  disappears  in  repro- 
ductions by  M.  Manzi’s  process.  There  are  prints  on  view 
of  considerable  size  and  of  great  beauty.  1 should  not  be 
surprised  if  all  the  work  of  this  firm  was  not  carried  on 
by  this  method,  as  it  gives  so  much  life  to  the  reproduced 
picture,  and  brings  it  out  in  such  strong  relief.  To  obtain 
this  vigour,  and  preserve  the  brightness  of  the  high-lights, 
recourse  is  had  to  two  or  three  printings,  by  which  the 
effectof  a drawing  in  two  or  three  tints  is  produced.  The 
flatness  of  a monochrome  is  thus  broken  up.  As  1 am 
quite  incapable  of  moderating  my  enthusiasm  excited  by 
these  prints,  I can  only  recommend  anyone  doubting  my 
veracity  to  inform  himself  at  the  publishers,  and  see  if  I 
may  not  be  excused.  M.  Manzi  has  also  invented  a photo- 
graphic aqua-tiut  process  giving  charming  effects.  The 
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price  of  execution  ia  from  twopence  the  square  centimetre, 
and  the  process  is  very  rapid,  and  can  be  done  in  one  day, 
and  the  printing  is  carried  on  the  same  way  as  copper-plate 
engraving.  Comparing  its  price  with  that  of  wood- 
engraving, the  latter  costs  here,  for  anything  like  good 
work,  from  Is.  to  Is.  8d.  the  square  centimetre,  according 
to  the  subject ; iuferior  work  comes  to  about  3id.  or  4d. 
This  aqua-tint  process  gives  less  depth  of  tone  than  the 
phototypes,  but  very  great  transparency  in  the  shadows, 
without  taking  away  from  the  vigour  of  the  original.  1 
may  just  mention  that  the  price  of  the  photogravures  is 
1 fr.  per  square  centimetre,  and  a plate  can  be  had  in  from 
a fortnight  to  three  weeks’  time.  I should  never  stop 
writing  on  this  subject  were  it  not  that  a question  of 
colour  has  come  up  to  feed  my  ambitioD,  so  great  is  it. 

Colour  Sensitometer. — It  becomes  more  than  ever  indis- 
pensable, in  comparing  various  sensitive  films  with  a view 
of  determining  their  relative  actinic  properties,  to  see  how 
they  are  affected  by  light  of  various  colours.  Up  to  now 
one  has  been  content  with  indicating  the  sensitometric 
degree  of  the  rapidity  of  variously  prepared  plates ; but 
it  is  certain  that  if  isochromatic  plates  had  been  tried  with 
other  emulsions,  the  lengthened  scale  of  colours  reproduced 
by  the  former  would  have  been  obliged  to  have  been  taken 
into  .account.  I constructed  a colour-scale  having  twenty- 
one  divisions,  representing  the  seven  distinct  colours  of  the 
spectrum  in  three  degrees  of  transparency.  It  is  made  of 
coloured  glass,  and  is  of  the  same  size  as  Warnerke’s 
sensitometer,  so  that  two  successive  experiments  can  be 
made,  one  to  give  the  degree  of  rapidity,  and  the  other 
the  scale  of  coloured  rays  more  or  less  definitely  repro- 
duced. On  making  the  trial  with  Tailfer  and  Clayton’s 
isochromatic  and  Britannia  plates,  equal  rapidity  and  scale 
of  coloured  rays  of  equal  length  were  obtained : while 
Monckhoven’s,  and  plates  by  other  makers,  resist  the 
luminous  action  under  the  yellow,  orange,  and  red,  show 
but  little  of  the  green,  and  display  strong  impressions 
under  the  violet,  indigo  blue,  and  greenish  blue.  The 
original  I have  made  may  be  imitated  ; it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  a standard  of  sensitiveness  to  colour. 

Sensitometer  Experiments. —1  operated  in  an  identical 
manner  with  Warnerke’s  phosphorescent  plate  and  a 
stearine  candle.  My  last  trials  were  with  a stearine  candle 
of  the  brand  known  as  I'eloile.  It  was  placed  exactly  fifty 
centimetres  away  from  the  sensitive  plate,  and  the  base  of 
the  wick  is  kept  in  the  same  position.  The  exposure  lasted 
exactly  half-a-minute,  the  candle  being  allowed  to  burn 
several  minutes,  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  degree  of  normal 
combustion.  It  was  repeated  several  times  with  plates  of 
the  same  kind,  and  the  results  all  agreed.  I am  therefore 
assured  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  Siemens’  unit  lamp, 
and  other  complications,  are  unnecessary.  A good  candle 
of  known  diameter  is  all  that  is  wanted.  I have  tried  all 
kinds,  and  the  best  give  equal  results.  I learn  that 
Mr.  Warnerke  is  about  to  establish  a new  form  of  sensi- 
tometer, which  he  will  guarantee  invariable.  I congratu- 
late him  upon  it,  and  will  certainly  make  trials  of  it  as 
soon  as  I can  procure  one  of  the  new  type. 

Photographic  Copyright  at  the  Berne  Congress. — The  Berne 
Congress,  while  occupying  itself  with  International  literary 
and  artistic  copyrights,  neglected,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
take  any  heed  of  that  of  photography,  and  it  is  only  in 
the  final  protocol  that  a word  is  said  on  the  subject.  It  is 
really  curious  how  long  it  takes  people  to  understand  the 
difference  between  photography,  engraving,  and  litho- 
graphy. 

The  Poitevin  Monument. — The  agreement  with  the  con- 
tractor for  the  Poitevin  monument  is  settled,  and  the  work 
is  about  to  be  commenced  at  St.  Calais,  where  it  will  be 
unveiled  next  September.  The  subscriptions,  as  I foretold, 
reached  the  sum  of  10,000  francs,  a large  sum  considering 
that  the  name  of  Poitevin  is  not  popularly  known.  The 
Minister  of  Fine  Arts  granted  1,000  francs. 

Leon  ViDal. 
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Chapter  XVIII.— Photo-Lithography  in  Half-Tones. 
In  the  earliest  days  of  photo-lithography  constant  efforts 
were  made  to  apply  it  to  the  reproduction  of  photographs 
from  nature  and  other  subjects  showing  gradation  or  tone. 
Many  of  these  efforts  were  more  or  less  successful,  but 
none  were  so  thoroughly  satisfactory  as  to  be  brought 
into  extensive  use  for  ordinary  commercial  work.  At  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1868,  several  excellent  examples  were 
shown  by  various  English  and  Continental  exhibitors. 
The  introduction  of  the  Woodburytype  and  photo- 
collotype processes,  in  which  the  delicacy  of  the  photo- 
graphic gradation  of  tone  is  perfectly  preserved,  drew 
attention  away  from  photo-lithography,  and  lessened 
the  necessity  for  processes  in  which  the  gradation  must 
be  broken  up,  and  the  beauty  of  the  picture  more 
or  le83  damaged.  Consequently,  of  late  years,  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  photo-lithography  in  half 
tones,  though  it  has  many  conveniences  and  advantages 
to  recommend  it ; but  within  the  last  year  or  two  the 
demand  for  cheap  photographic  illustrations  has  led  to  a 
reconsideration  of  the  subject,  principally  with  reference 
to  the  production  of  half-tone  blocks  to  be  printed  from 
type,  and  several  methods  of  block  printing  in  half-tones 
have  been  brought  forward.  Many  of  these  methode  are 
also  applicable  to  photo-lithography,  and  therefore  it  seems 
desirable  to  show  what  has  already  been  done  in  this  way, 
and  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  further  progress 
may  be  made. 

The  prime  difficulty  in  the  reproduction  of  half-tone 
subjects  by  photo-lithography  is  the  necessity  for  breaking 
up  the  continuous  photographic  image  into  a more  or  less 
strongly  granular  one.  The  same  necessity  exists  in  the 
photo-collotype  and  heliogravure  processes  ; but  in  these 
the  grain  is  so  fine  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible,  and 
consequently  the  gradation  of  shade  in  such  prints  is 
practically  continuous.  In  the  collotype  processes  the 
amount  of  ink  taken  up  by  the  images  is  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  action  of  light,  whereby  the  lighter  shades 
absorb  water  and  refuse  ink,  while  the  darker  shades  take 
up  ink  in  proportion  as  they  are  unabsorbent  of  water,  and 
thus  the  image  is  really  formed  of  different  thicknesses  of 
ink,  the  slight  grain  tending  to  preserve  the  proper 
gradation.  In  the  same  way,  in  a heliogravure  plate,  the 
gradation  of  shade  is  represented  by  hollows  of  varying 
depth,  and  the  printed  image  is  formed  by  different  thick- 
nesses of  ink  corresponding  to  the  different  depths  of  the 
plate.  The  object  of  the  grain  is  not  to  break  up  the 
image,  but  simply  to  roughen  the  surfaces  of  the  hollows, 
so  that  the  ink  may  not  be  wiped  out  of  them  when 
cleaning  the  plate  during  the  printing,  but  will  be  retained 
in  just  the  proper  quantity. 

In  the  case  of  the  photo-lithographic  image  in  half-tone, 
it  is  quite  different.  There  is  no  selective  taking  up  of 
ink,  the  roller  giving  it  off  equally  all  over  the  image,  and 
unless  the  latter  is  properly  broken  up  to  allow  each  part 
to  print  with  its  proper  vigour  and  effect,  the  whole  will 
soon  become  a black  smudge. 

In  ordinary  lithography  the  appearance  of.half  tone  and 
gradation  of  shade  is  obtained  by  graining  the  stone,  and 
so  giving  it  a rough  surface,  which  breaks  up  the  strokes 
of  the  crayon,  the  draughtsman  getting  the  effect  of  dark 
or  light  shades  by  more  or  less  pressure  of  the  crayon  on 
the  stone,  by  which  the  little  hollows  forming  the  grain 
are,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  filled  up.  Thus,  although 
the  ink  roller,  in  passing  over  the  drawing,  leaves  a layer  of 
ink  of  uniform  thickness  and  blackness  all  over  it,  the 
effect  of  pale  ink  in  the  lights  is  produced  by  the  com- 
paratively large  amount  of  white  in  these  parts,  and  the 
smallness  and  separation  of  the  black  particles  of  ink. 
In  the  darker  parts  the  particles  are  larger  and  closer 
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together,  and  produce  various  gradations  of  shade,  while 
in  the  deepest  shadows  the  particles  of  ink  almost  or  quite 
run  together  and  print  quite  black.  If  the  drawing  and 
printing  are  properly  conducted,  the  result  is  a wonderful 
combination  of  softness  of  gradation  and  brilliancy  of 
light  and  shade,  though  on  close  examination  the  breaking 
up  produced  by  the  grain  of  the  stone  is  apparent  through- 
out. In  another  method  the  drawing  is  made  with  litho- 
graphic crayon  on  paper  specially  prepared  to  show  a 
grain,  which  may  be  varied  in  coarseness  or  character  at 
pleasure. 

To  be  able,  therefore,  to  print  a photographic  image  on 
stone,  it  must  be  broken  up  ia  the  same  way  into  a 
collection  of  particles  small,  and  separated  in  the  lights, 
and  becoming  progressively  closer  aud  larger  as  the  depth 
of  shade  increases.  These  particles  must  be  clear  and 
distinct,  not  so  large  as  to  destroy  the  floe  photographic 
details,  and  at  the  same  time  not  so  small  as  to  be  liable  to 
ruu  together  and  print  too  dark.  The  general  effect  of 
the  grain  must  be  uniform,  but  it  should  not  be  dis- 
agreeably prominent  or  monotonous  in  its  regularity. 

Besides  the  mere  mechanical  difficulties  of  breaking  up 
the  delicate  continuous  gradation  of  the  photograph  into 
the  broken  grain  of  the  crayon  drawing,  there  are  other 
considerations  which  tend  to  produce  unsatisfactory  results. 
In  the  first  place,  the  lights  and  shades  of  even  the  best 
photographs  from  nature  are  not  always  all  that  can  be 
desired  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  when  translated  into 
the  heavy  black  and  white  of  a lithograph.  Even  when  a 
fair  result  has  been  ob  tained  from  a suitable  subject,  the 
greatest  skill  and  care  are  required  to  enable  snch  delicate 
work  to  be  printed  in  anything  like  large  numbers.  Not- 
withstanding these  defects,  a really  good  method  of  photo- 
lithography in  half-tone  would  have  many  advantages  over 
other  photo-mechanical  processes  in  quickness,  cheapness, 
and  certainty  ; the  subject,  therefore,  is  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  may  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  various  methods  by  which  it  has  been  proposed  to 
attain  this  object.  They  may  be  classified  under  four 
general  heads,  as  follows  : — 

1st.  Those  in  which  the  photographic  image  itself  is 
grained  on  the  stone. 

2nd.  Those  in  which  no  special  arrangement  is  made  for 
graining. 

3rd.  Those  in  which  a screen,  or  medium  bearing  a 
gram,  is  interposed  between  the  negative  and  the  sensitive 
surface,  whether  on  stone,  metal,  or  paper.  The  grain  may 
be  a network,  like  fine  wire-gauze,  crape,  muslin,  lace,  net, 
or  other  tissues,  or  photographic  impressions  of  the  same, 
enlarged  or  reduced.  Or  it  may  bo  an  impression  from  a 
plate  engraved  with  a net-work  formed  of  dots  or  cross- 
lines  ; or  a stipple  of  dots  or  points  of  various  sizes,  as  in 
a crayon  or  aquatint  grain.  This  impression  may  be  printed 
on  a thin,  transparent  medium,  such  as  collodion  or  gela- 
tine, or  it  may  be  transferred  or  printed  on  to  the  sensitive 
surface  before  the  negative  is  placed  in  contact  with  it,  or 
on  to  the  surface  of  the  negative  itself.  The  negative  or 
sensitive  surface  may  bo  brushed  or  dusted  over  with  some 
granular  powder,  which  will  form  a fine  grain,  without 
interfering  too  much  with  the  action  of  light. 

4th.  These  methods,  in  which  advantage  is  taken  of  the 
natural  vermicular  wrinkling  or  reticulation  that  is  formed 
on  gelatine  printing  surfaces,  such  as  are  used  in  photo- 
collotype printing,  and  can  be  increased  or  diminished  at 
will,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  film  and  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  it  is  dried.  This  grain  almost  disappears  in 
the  deep  shadows,  but  becomes  progressively  coarser  aud 
moro  strongly  marked  from  the  shadows  to  the  lights,  and, 
as  we  have  seen  before,  this  is  just  what  is  wanted.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  to  prepare  a collotype  printing  film 
giving  the  requisite  grain  ; to  print  the  subject  on  this 
film,  from  a reversed  negative  ; then  to  carefully  pull  a print 
from  it  for  transfer  to  stone  or  zinc.  Having  made  the 


transfer,  a skilful  draughtsman  cau  easily  open  up  lights 
and  deepen  shadows.  Lettering,  &c.,  may  bo  added,  and 
the  subject  printed  at  once  from  the  stone.  The  ink-photo 
process,  now  being  so  successfully  worked  by  Messrs.  Sprague 
and  Company,  of  which  many  admirable  examples  have 
been  given  as  supplement  to  the  News,  is  apparently  of  this 
kind.  The  only  objection  to  it  is  that  the  grain  may  be- 
come unduly  prominent,  aud  destroy  fine  detail,  though  the 
general  effect  is  good. 

As  we  shall  see  further  on,  the  collotype  grain  may  also 
be  applied,  and  perhaps  with  better  results,  in  the  manner 
of  the  processes  categorised  under  the  3rd  class. 

I.  The  first  method,  in  which  the  image  on  the  stone  is 
grained,  is  chielly  applicable  to  the  asphaltum  processes. 
In  chapter  xv.  we  have  already  seen  that  Messrs.  Ilarreswil 
and  Davanne  obtained  grain  by  dissolving  asphaltum  in 
ether,  and  were  able  to  produce  satisfactory  prints  in  half- 
tones. A moro  certain  method  is  that  described  by  L. 
Schrank,  in  the  Correspond' nz  for  1871  (News,  voL  xv. 
p.  368)  in  which  the  grain  is  produced  by  developing  an 
asphaltum  image  on  a grained  stone,  and  then  carefully 
opening  tho  film  of  asphaltum  by  rubbing  it  with  moist 
sand,  pumice-stone,  or  cuttle-fish  powder,  so  as  to  lay  bare 
the  grain  of  the  stone.  In  the  shadows,  where  the  layer  of 
asphalt  is  comparatively  thick,  few  points  of  the  grained 
surface  will  break  through;  but  in  the  thinner  portions  of 
the  imago  more  points  of  the  surface  will  be  laid  bare  in 
proportion  to  the  thinness  of  the  film.  When  the  image  is 
considered  sufficiently  grained  it  is  etched,  by  which  tho 
gum  and  acid  penetrate  into  the  little  spaces  which  have 
been  opened  out,  and  prevent  the  ink  taking  on  *hcm.  A 
grained  image  is  thus  produced  similar  to  a chalk  drawing. 
The  writer  has  seen  some  very  satisfactory  results  produced 
in  this  manner,  some  years  ago,  by  Messrs.  Reiffenstein  and 
lloescb,  of  Vienna. 

At  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  18G8,  some  very  fine  photo- 
lithographs, in  half-tones,  were  exhibited  by  M.  Marie,  of 
Paris.  His  exact  way  of  working  is  not  known,  but  it 
seems  likely  that  it  was  based  on  tho  use  of  grained 
asphaltum  images.  The  peculiarity  of  his  process  was  that 
the  results  were  obtained  by  separate  printings  for  the 
shadows,  middle  tints,  and  lighter  tints.  The  results  were 
very  effective,  and  practically,  perhaps,  the  best  half-tone 
photo-lithographs  that  have  ever  been  produced. 

Good  results  in  half-tone,  by  transfer  on  stone,  aro  said 
to  have  been  obtaiued  by  Mr.  Pouncy’s  process.  Ho  de- 
veloped the  bitumen  image  on  paper  coated  with  gum, 
transferred  it  to  a grained  stone,  and  then  grained  it. 

Grained  images  in  bitumen  could,  however,  easily  bo 
obtained  by  printing  under  the  graiued  negatives,  to  bo 
described  further  on.  They  might  be  cither  direct  on  tho 
stone  or  zinc,  or  transferred  from  a paper  or  tissue,  pre- 
pared in  the  way  suggested  by  M.  Despaquis  (chap.  xv). 
The  latter  mode  of  working,  if  feasible,  would  appear  to 
have  some  advantages  over  the  collochrumato  methods  in 
sharpness  and  delicacy  of  detail. 

II.  Under  tho  second  heading  wo  may  iuclude  thoso 
collochromate  processes  in  which  no  special  arrangement  is 
made  forgiving  a grain  to  tho  image,  or  it  is  produced 
simply  by  the  roughness  of  the  transfer  paper  and  tho 
abrasiou  of  the  sponge  in  washing. 

Tho  simplest  of  these  methods  is  Poitevin’s,  already 
described  in  chapter  xii.  The  image  being  entirely  on  the 
colloid  surface,  the  process  is  moro  nearly  allied  to  collo- 
type than  to  photo-lithography  proper.  The  images  are 
easily  worn  out,  and  do  not  yield  long  impressions. 

( To  be  continued.) 


DIARY  OF  A DEBUTANT.* 

September  27th. — Forgot  to  put  diaphragm  in.  Then  took  two 
of  doctor  and  chief  officer  ; but,  on  going  to  develop,  found 
there  were  no  plates  in  the  holder.  Took  two  more  of  same,  and 
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found  one  plate  broken.  Next  took  a group.  Arranged  the 
people  very  nicely,  &c.,  but  forgot  to  pull  slide  out  of  holder. 
Next  took  two  couples,  and  left  holders  on  my  table.  On 
coming  up  after  lunch,  found  that  some  inquisitive  person  had 
opened  one  of  the  slides  and  let  in  the  light.  I then  went  down 
to  develop.  The  image  seemed  to  come  out  very  fairly  ; then 
put  negative  in  hypo  bath,  and  it  gradually  grew  darker  from 
the  edge,  until  only  a slight  shadow  remained  in  centre,  which 
would  not  come  out.  According  to  instruction,  I then  washed 
thoroughly,  rubbing  gently  with  my  fingers.  Door,  panels,  &c., 
were  distinctly  visible  before,  but  when  I'd  washed  thoroughly, 
never  a sign  of  a picture  was  there  at  all.  Cleaner  piece  of  glass 
was  never  put  into  a gentleman’s  spectacles.  The  second  one 
showed  no  sign  of  a picture,  but  remained  a melancholy  black 
from  the  begiuning.  I was  determined  not  to  be  beaten,  so  took 
two  more  of  the  doctor,  and  have  brought  out  some  sort  of  a 
picture,  but  don’t  think  they’re  right — they  look  too  filmy  to  be 
correct.  I tried  to  take  a print  from  one,  but  the  glass  must 
have  been  damp,  the  paper  stuck  to  it,  I could  get  no  impression. 

September  30th. — This  morning  I tried  again,  and  a picture 
appeared  on  the  blue  paper  ; but  the  moment  I put  it  in  water, 
the  blue  immediately  left  the  paper,  and  it  shortly  appeared  as 
white  as  the  opposite  side.  If  a.M. — Have  just  tried  a second 
blue  print.  Before  washing,  the  picture  was  a fair  one,  but,  like 
the  last,  the  paper  became  entirely  clean  when  washed  iu  the 
basin.  5 p.xr. — The  same  thing  had  happened  again.  This  time 
I thought  possibly  the  print  should  be  washed  in  the  dark- 
room ; but  the  photo.,  which  appeared  a very  fair  one,  was 
entirely  washed  off.  I then  tried  with  the  other  paper.  Some 
of  it  had  evidently  seen  the  light.  I had  to  mix  two  baths  for 
it,  and  produced  fairly  satisfactory  results.  I can’t  for  the  life, 
of  me  think  what  is  up  with  that  blue  paper.  I’ve  followed 
instructions,  I think. 

October  1st. — There’s  something  the  matter  with  the  blue 
paper  or  the  manipulation,  I feel  confident.  I’ve  tried  it  again, 
and  the  colouring  leaves  it  directly  it  touches  the  water,  coming 
off  iu  a yellow  sediment.  This  shuts  me  up  until  further 
instructions  are  received. 

October  5th. — Developed  two  more  negatives  yesterday,  and 
tried  several  experiments  with  the  blue  paper  this  morning. 
Among  other  things,  I scraped  one  of  the  negatives  considerably 
in  one  corner,  and  then  tried  to  print  on  blue  paper,  leaving  iu 
a good  sun  for  about  an  hour.  The  result  was  the  same  as  in 
previous  cases,  viz.,  the  whole  sheet  washed  as  white  as  your 
shirt-front,  except  the  scratched  portion,  where  the  papei  became 
a deep  blue.  This  confirms  my  supposition  that  the  negatives 
are  not  right ; there’s  too  much  of  that  thick  glutinous  stuff  on 
them. 


THE  MICROSCOPE  FOR  CLASS-ROOM  DEMONSTRA- 
TION. 

BY  W.  G.  THOMPSON,  M.D. 

The  following  adaptation  of  the  use  of  the  microscope  as  a sort 
of  magic-lantern  for  class  demonstration  has  been  found  so  ex- 
tremely useful,  cheap,  and  practical,  that  it  is  illustrated  here. 

A large  common  kerosene  “ duplex  ’’  lamp  is  the  illuminator. 
Superfluous  light  is  cut  off  by  a piece  of  six-inch  stove-pipe, 
which  fits  over  the  lamp-chimney,  and  rests  upon  a horizontal 
collar,  C,  of  stove-pipe  metal.  The  collar  prevents  the  pipe  from 
shutting  down  too  far  upon  the  lamp,  which  would  cause  the 
kerosene  to  become  dangerously  hot.  The  lamp  is  filled  at  F 
with  a curved  glass  funnel ; and  the  two  flat  wicks,  an  inch  and 
a-half  broad,  are  turned  by  their  separate  keys  outside  of  the 
pipe.  The  pipe  has  two  elbows,  which  conduct  heat  and  smoke 
away,  and  completely  cut  off  the  light  from  the  top  of  the  flame 
These  elbows  may  be  rotated  into  any  convenient  position. 
Opposite  the  lamp-chimney  a third  short  elbow,  E,  is  inserted, 
closed  by  a movable  cap.  Through  thus  elbow  the  chimney  can 
be  removed,  the  wicks  trimmed,  and  a concave  glass  or  tin  re- 
flector, 31,  four  inches  and  a-half  in  diameter,  may  be  placed 
behind  the  flame.  The  flat  of  the  wicks  should  be  parallel  to 
this  mirror.  Opposite  the  mirror,  and  directly  iu  front  of  the 
flame,  a plano-convex  lens,  X,  two  inches  in  diameter,  is  inserted 
in  a hole  in  a pipe.  The  light  reflected  from  the  mirror,  31, 
passes  through  this  lens,  and  falls  upon  the  reflector  of  the 
microscope,  whence  it  is  made  to  illuminate  the  object  upon  the 
glass  slide  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  object  is  magnified  by  a 
one-fifth  iuch  or  one-half  inch  objective ; the  eye-piece  of  the 
microscope  is  removed  ; and  the  image  is  projected  upon  a 
ground-glass  screen,  G,  a foot  and  a-half  square,  which  is  placed 


from  one  to  four  feet  in  front  of  the  microscope.  The  screen  i3 
supported  by  a perpendicular  iron  rod  and  cork-lined  clamp,  such 
as  is  in  use  in  every  chemical  laboratory,  to  hold  glass  retorts, 
tubes,  &c.  The  iron  rod  rests  upon  the  floor,  occupies  very  little 
space,  and  can  be  moved  to  any  convenient  focussing  distance. 
A similar  stand  supports  the  horizoual  elbow  of  the  stove-pipe. 
The  tube  of  the  microscope  should  be  blackened  inside  as  in 
micro-photography.  The  microscope  is  handled  in  every  way  as 
usual  in  respect  to  stage  movement,  fine  adjustment,  &c. 

The  great  difficulty  with  the  apparatus  consists  in  trying  to 
prevent  the  reflection  of  superfluous  light.  To  obviate  this,  a 
pasteboard  box,  E,  six  by  six  by  eight  inches,  is  readily  cut  to 
fit  closely  over  the  plano-convex  lens,  and  the  back  of  the  micro- 
scope stage,  thus  enclosing  the  microscope  reflector,  and  allowing 
it  room  to  be  focussed  properly  when  the  lid  of  the  box  is  re- 
moved. It  is  also  advisable  to  fit  a sheet  of  pasteboard,  F, 
tightly  over  the  microscope  tube  at  right  angles  to  it,  in  order 
to  cut  off  the  rays  which  escape  around  the  object  illuminated, 
pass  along  the  axis  of  vision  outside  of  the  tube,  and  tend  to  blur 
the  image  on  the  screen. 


B,  outline  of  paper  bex  to  enclose  mirror  ; C,  collar  to  support  stove- 
pipe ; E,  elbow  through  which  chimney  may  be  removed ; F,  funnel  for 
tilling  lamp  ; G,  ground-glass  screen ; M,  reflector  inside  of  stove-pipe 
(posterior  surface) ; B,  paste-board  screen  ; X,  hole  in  stove-pipe  where 
lens  is  inserted. 


Dr.  J.  West  Roosevelt  (to  whom  the  larger  part  of  the  inge- 
nuity of  this  apparatus  is  due)  and  the  writer  have  for  some  time 
made  constant  use  of  it  for  instructing  students.  Physiological, 
histological,  pathological,  and  botanical  specimens  may  be  clearly 
shown.  A number  of  students  can  look  on  at  once.  The  slides 
are  rapidly  changed,  and  students  and  instructor  may  always  be 
sure  that  they  are  discussing  the  same  particular  cell ; which, 
unfortunately,  is  not  the  case  when  a beginner  in  the  use  of  the 
microscope  looks  through  the  instrument  alone.  The  apparatus 
may  readily  be  constructed  by  any  one  for  about  five  dollars  ; it 
is  easily  portable,  and  always  ready  for  use  in  any  darkened  room. 
It  is  possible  to  throw  the  light  from  the  lens  X directly  upon 
the  object  without  the  intervention  of  the  microscope  reflector, 
but  the  reflector  facilitates  focussing.  Objectives  of  wide  aperture 
are  preferable.  With  some  lenses,  the  use  of  the  eye-piece  adds 
distinctness,  but  in  most  cases  it  cuts  out  too  much  light.  An 
Abbe  illuminator  may  be  inserted.  The  image  on  the  screen  G 
is  seen  most  distinctly  upon  the  farther  side ; and  some  objects 
become  clearer  if  the  screen  be  moistened  with  water,  or  covered 
with  a thin  coat  of  transparent  varnish  laid  over  the  ground  sur- 
face. The  image  may  also  be  received  upon  white  glazed  paper, 
but  this  is  less  clear. 

For  demonstration  on  a larger  scale,  an  oxy-hydrogen  light  can 
of  course  be  used,  or  some  form  of  electric  light.  The  arc-light 
is  not  sufficiently  steady,  and  the  incandescent  light  requires  a 
great  deal  of  storage-room  for  batteries.  The  light  above  de- 
scribed shines  with  thirty-six  candle  power,  is  clear  and  steady, 
and  serves  every  ordinary  purpose  ; the  circulation  in  the  frog's 
foot,  varieties  of  epithelium,  injected  lung  tissue,  tubercle,  plant- 
cells,  &c.,  may  all  be  clearly  shown.  The  colours  of  stained  or 
injected  specimens  come  out  distinctly. 

The  principle  of  this  apparatus  is  by  no  means  new ; but  its 
application  is  made  so  easily  within  the  reach  of  any  one  who 
owns  a microscope,  that  it  is  especially  recommended  to  instructors 
in  schools  and  colleges. — Science. 
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The  most  interesting  portion  of  Major  Waterhouse’s 
exhaustive  articles  on  photo -lithography  have  been  re- 
served for  the  end,  and  in  our  issue  of  this  week  we 
commence  the  eighteenth  chapter,  which  deals  with  photo- 
lithography in  half  tone. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Tonndorf,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Messrs, 
lvuhn  Bros.,  of  the  same  city,  are  about  to  have  a legal 
contest  to  determine  who  is  the  true  inventor  and  legal 
patentee  of  the  postage  stamp  portrait.  Our  readers  will 
remember  that  on  page  712  of  our  last  volume  we  gave 
examples  of  stamp  portraits  as  Mr.  Tonndorf  makes  them  ; 
but  considering  that  they  were  commonly  made  and  sold 
in  England  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  it  surprises  us  a 
little  to  hear  of  a contest  as  to  originality  in  this  matter. 
— 

At  Lambeth  Police  Court  this  week  an  unhappy  woman 
who  was  forced  to  charge  her  husband  with  assaulting  her, 
owned  to  the  magistrate  that  for  some  time  past  she  had 
been  supporting  him  and  her  three  children  out  of  her 
earnings  derived  from  “ soliciting  orders  for  photographs 
and  other  things.”  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  “ other 
things”  were  the  chief  source  of  income,  for  anything 
more  pecarious  than  “soliciting  orders  for  photographs  ” 
— by  which  was  meant,  we  presume,  getting  subscribers  to 
portrait  clubs— it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  The  canvasser 
for  a portrait  club  occupies  much  the  same  position  as  the 
traveller  on  commission  in  coals  or  wine  did  in  the  days  of 
Mr.  Micawbcr. 

As  an  excuse  for  bad  work,  one  may  in  some  cases  plead 
that  it  was  done  by  an  amateur  ; but  this  is  hardly  so  in 
photography,  as  some  of  the  best  pictures— if  not  the  very 
best — are  made  by  non -professional  photographers.  Still, 
now  and  then  a bad  photograph  is  widely  distributed,  or 
even  published,  with  the  remark  that  the  picture  is  by 
Mr.  — , an  amateur.  This  is  rather  cruel  to  the  pro- 
ducer, and  more  especially  so  when  the  subject  is  a well- 
known  one,  and  one  of  which  good  photographs  have  been 
widely  distributed. 


Of  the  making  of  elaborate  apparatus,  and  the  designing 
of  complicated  methods  of  checking  omnibus  and  tramcar 
conductors,  there  is  literally  no  end.  A tolerably  exten- 
sive and  very  varied  exhibition  might  be  made  by  collecting 
the  numerous  inventions  for  the  above  purposes  which 
have  been  tried  and  found  wanting  during  the  past  twenty 
or  thirty  years.  Comic  journalists  have  found  the  suc- 
cessive dodges — the  bell-punch,  the  automatic  money  box, 
the  coloured  ticket  tapes,  the  travelling  detective,  the 
clicking  machine,  and  what  not — as  good  as  an  annuity.  But 
meanwhile,  it  would  seem  the  conductors  have  persistently 
pilfered  on,  and  Omuibus  and  Tram  Company  directors 
are  still  without  the  infallible  cheek  they  desire. 


It  would  be  unwise,  therefore,  to  be  too  sanguine  about 
the  new  “ conductor’s  horror  ” which  it  is  said  an  in- 


genious mechanician  has  invented,  and  of  which  it  seems 
photography — that  “ general  servant  ” of  art  and  com- 
merce—is  a leading  feature.  The  inventor  is  chary  as  to 
details,  but  the  mainnovelty  about  hisdetective  apparatus — 
which  is  to  be  fixed  at  the  end  of  the  ’bus,  just  under  the 
driver’s  box — is  that  it  will  contain  a camera,  by  means  of 
which  negatives  of  the  interior  of  the  vehicle  will  be 
obtained  every  time  a stop  and  a fresh  start  sets  the 
apparatus  at  work.  It  is  evidently  thought  that  by 
this  means  a series  of  photographic  registers  of  the 
“insides”  at  the  various  stages  of  the  journey  will  be 
obtained.  But  even  granting  this  were  possible,  it  has 
yet  to  be  explained  how  the  photographic  likenesses  of  the 
passengers  can  be  made  to  furnish  the  information  how 
far  they  mean  to  travel.  Fares  do  not,  as  a rule,  put  on 
a “ twopenny,”  or  a “ threepenny,”  or  a “ beyond-the- 
above-distances  ” expression  when  they  enter  a ’bus. 

An  elaborate  comparison  of  the  various  negatives  of  the 
state  of  the  omnibus  interior  ought,  to  be  sure,  to  assist  a 
scrutineer  in  arriving,  by  a process  of  exhaustion,  at  a 
knowledge  of  when  the  stout  old  gentleman  with  the 
bulbous  nose  got  in,  or  the  thin  lady  with  the  umbrageous 
umbrella  got  out ; but  the  process  would  be  a complicated 
one,  at  least ; and  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  unless  some  im- 
portant details  are  being  kept  back,  this  photographic 
check  will  have  to  be  returned  to  its  inventor,  with  the 
significant  initials  “N.  E.”  upon  it — “No  Effect.” 


The  Stanley  show  of  bicycles  and  tricycles  will  be  held 
this  year  in  a temporary  building  near  Blackfriars  Bridge 
on  the  Thames  Embankment,  and  it  opens  on  the  28th 
instant.  As  a means  of  outing  with  the  camera,  the  tri- 
cycle takes  an  increasingly  important  position. 

“ It  is  all  very  well,”  said  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer,  when 
lecturing  at  the  Society  of  Arts  on  Wednesday  evening 
last,  “for  the  clock  of  the  future  to  indicate  up  to  twenty- 
four  o'clock,  but  striking  up  to  twenty-four  will  never 
do.”  “ Try  to  imagine,”  said  the  lecturer,  “ the  mental 
strain  on  a man  who  goes  home  in  the  evening,  and  while 
troubled  by  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  locality  of  the 
keyhole,  is  trying  to  make  out  whether  the  clock  inside  is 
striking  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  ! ” 


Fhoto-gravure  is  rapidly  rising  in  favour.  Mr.  Millais' 
well-known  picture  of  “ Cinderella,”  which  appeared  in  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery,  has  been  reproduced  by  this  method, 
and  the  painter  is  so  pleased  with  it  that  he  hopes  “in  the 
future,  whenever  his  work  is  translated  into  black  and 
white,  photo-gravure  shall  be  the  process.” 


Chloride,  or  bromo-chloride  emulsion  paper,  for  making 
prints  by  development,  affords  abundant  subject  for  talk 
at  such  social  meetings  as  those  of  the  Club,  or  the  London 
and  Provincial  Association. 


Among  the  prints  recently  shown,  those  of  Mr.  J.  B.  B. 
Wellington  show  as  wide  a range  of  tone  as  any  we  have 
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seen,  his  specimens  showing  a complete  scale  of  tints  from 
red  to  a purplish  black. 

The  formula  of  Mr.  Wellington  will  be  found  on  page  31 
in  the  report  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Association, 
and  in  giving  it,  the  author  assumed  his  hearers  to  have  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  manipulations  incidental  to 
makiug  and  washing  an  emulsion.  Those  readers  who  may 
wish  to  try  Mr.  Wellington ’s  formula  will  find  informa- 
tion as  to  making  an  emulsion  on  page  595  of  our  last 
volume,  formula  for  Edwards’  oxalate  developer  on  p.  157 
of  the  same,  and  some  account  as  to  the  best  method  of 
coating  paper,  on  page  2 of  our  present  volume. 


The  clever  Italian  to  whose  artistic  doings  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  the  Corn  Exchange,  and  other  well-known  City 
centres,  we  drew  attention  in  a recent  issue,  has  brought 
his  enterprise  to  a conclusion  with  a completeness  which 
does  credit  to  his  business  faculties.  His  collection  of  the 
caricature  portraits  of  the  city  celebrities,  after  being  on 
view  for  some  time,  was  brought  to  the  hammer  a week  or 
two  ago,  and  realised  good  prices.  A smart  stroke  was  the 
publication  of  a half-a-crown  catalogue,  illustrated  with 
thumb-nail  reproductions  in  photo-zincgraphy  of  all  the 
pictures.  The  production  of  this  catalogue  constituted  an 
admission  ticket  to  the  auction  room,  and  only  those  so 
provided  were  allowed  to  enter.  As  the  room — by  no 
means  a small  one — was  crowded,  the  profit  from  the  sale 
of  catalogues  alone  must  have  been  considerable.  Alt  hough 
many  of  the  persons  whose  peculiarities  were  faithfully 
reproduced  by  the  artist  were  very  wrath  at  being  carica- 
tured, others  were  pleased  rather  than  the  reverse,  and 
many  commissions  for  poi  traits  on  a more  substantial  scale 
have  resulted.  On  the  whole,  the  artist  has  made  a good 
thing  by  his  speculation. 

With  the  new  year  Anthony's  Photographic  Bulletin  will 
appear  fortnightly,  and,  as  we  have  already  stated,  Prof. 
(J.  F.  Chandler,  of  Columbia  College,  will  take  the  edi- 
torial chair  lately  occupied  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Anthony.  Dr. 
Arthur  E.  Elliott  will  be  sub-editor. 


At  Harvard  college,  photography  is  used  to  take  registers 
of  every  change  in  the  electrical  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  it  is  said  that  the  records  obtained  wil  be  of 
material  service  in  making  reliable  weather  forecasts. 


The  relative  advantages  of  collotype  and  wood-engraving 
have  been  compared  by  Herr  Gaillard,  who  has  recently 
issued  an  illustrated  edition  of  “ Goethe's  ilalienische  Reise .” 


“The  wood-blocks  cost  much, but  the  printing  is  cheap  . 
while  the  collotype  plates  involve  very  little  expense  in 
making,  but  printing  from  them  is  an  expensive  process,’’ 
says  Herr  Gaillard.  Hence  collotype  steps  in  very  advan- 
tageously for  small  editions. 

A scrutiny  of  a large  collection  of  the  photographs  of 
members  of  the  Salvation  Army,  possessed  by  a photo- 


grapher who  has  a large  clientele  among  that  body,  reveals 
a fact  worthy  the  attention  of  Mr.  Francis  Galton.  This 
fact  is  the  strong  likeness  which  exists  between  nearly 
every  one.  Each  has  that  peculiar  gleam  in  the  eye  which 
denotes  the  enthusiast ; the  shape  of  the  faces,  especially 
those  of  the  females,  has  a wonderful  similarity  ; while 
everybody  has  a sort  of  pattern  smile  hovering  about  the 
mouth,  of  which  most  probably  the  sitter  is  unconscious. 
It  is  quite  possible,  could  the  subject  be  fully  enquired 
into,  that  photography  would  conclusively  prove  that  the 
tactics  adopted  by  the  Salvation  Army  affect  only  those 
whose  mental  powers  are  unequally  proportioned  to  their 
emotional  tendencies.  If  this  be  so,  some  light  might  be 
thrown  on  the  problem,  that  exercises  the  minds  of  so 
many  orthodox  religious  men,  how,  to  use  the  phrase  of 
the  day,  “ to  reach  the  masses,” — a problem  which  the 
Salvationists  hold  they  have  solved. 

— 

$)  atent  Intelligence. 

Patent  Granted  in  America. 

309,736.  John  H.  Parsons,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  “ Photographic 

printing -frame.”  Filed  June  19,1 884. — (No  model.) 

Claim. — 1.  The  combination,  with  a photographic  printing 
faame,  of  side  clamps  having  oblique  slots,  and  secured  thereto 
by  means  of  set-screws,  and  provided  with  down-turned  flanges  at 
their  upper  edges  adapted  to  hold  a longitudinally  movable 
vignetting-plate. 

2.  The  combination,  with  the  longitudinal  clamping-plates,  of 
the  vignetting-plate  with  flanged  sides  adapted  to  move  longi- 
tudinally under  the  clamping  plates. 

3.  The  combination,  with  the  vignetting  frame  having  an 
inclined  rim,  of  the  similarly  shaped  hood  hinged  to  the  vignet- 
ting frame,  whereby  the  angle  of  said  frame  may  be  adjusted. 

4.  The  combination  with  the  vignetting  frame  of  springs  ex- 
tending from  the  centre  to  each  end  of  the  frame,  and  cross  wires 
whereby  the  vignetting  plate  may  be  adjusted  and  held. 


ENLARGING  ON  GELATINO-ARGENTIC  BROMIDE 
PAPER. 

BY  F.  C.  BEACH.* 

It  has  been  claimed  by  some  that  very  complete  and  perfect 
apparatus  is  necessary  ; to  be  sure,  it  is  advisable.  I know,  how- 
ever, of  one  instance  where  a very  successful  enlargement  was 
made  with  the  roughest  tools,  such  as  a common  soap  box  to  hold 
the  lamp,  shielded  at  the  top  with  a long  length  of  an  old  stove- 
pipe, a piece  of  ground  glass  placed  in  front  of  a negative,  and  a 
Harrison  C lens,  such  as  I have  here.  The  enlargement  was 
made  nearly  life-size,  with  an  exposure  of  twenty  minutes.  The 
development  was  carried  on  in  a common  wash-tub,  and  the 
print,  after  being  fixed,  was  washed  over  night  by  soaking  in  the 
bath-tub. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  trying  the  experiment  of  enlarging, 
the  amateur  need  not  go  to  much  expense  for  apparatus,  provided 
he  has  a good  negative,  a good  lens,  and  well-coated  paper  to 
work  with. 

The  most  suitable  lenses  for  enlarging  are  what  are  known  as 
portrait  or  short  focus  lenses,  or  any  good  objectives  such  as  are 
used  for  lantern  work.  View  lenses  can  be  used  to  good  effect, 
but  with  them  a longer  exposure  is  generally  required. 

The  light  (said  to  be  equal  to  from  28  to  30-candle  power) 
emitted  from  a Moehring-IIarvard  kerosene  round-wick  burner, 
obtainable  at  any  large  lamp  store,  I regard  as  excellent,  as  it 
gives  a whiter  flame  than  many  other  kinds  of  burners,  which, 
experience  show's,  is  desirable  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  effects. 
I speak  of  this  light  specially,  as  I learn  that  it  has  been  carefully 
tried  when  used  in  making  enlargements  without  the  aid  of  a 
condenser. 

* Bead  before  the  New  York  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers,  at  their 
meeting  of  December  9th,  1884. 
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I propose  to  show  you  this  evening  two  methods  of  enlarging 
on  gelatine  paper — namely,  the  slow  and  the  rapid  process,  and 
to  illustrate  these  with  three  different  kinds  of  apparatus. 

The  slow  method  involves  the  use  of  the  most  simple  apparatus, 
which  is  generally  at  hand  and  within  the  means  of  the  amateur. 

The  camera  and  lens  which  he  uses,  attached  to  a box  of  wood 
or  metal  arranged  to  exclude  the  light  of  a lamp  held  therein,  are 
the  principal  instruments  required,  the  wall  of  any  room 
answering  for  a screen  to  hold  the  paper. 

The  ground-glass  frame  of  the  camera  is  replaced  by  a frame 
which  holds  the  negative  to  be  enlarged,  and  a piece  of  ground 
glass  is  suspended  or  held  between  the  negative  and  the  lamp,  for 
the  purpose  of  diffusing  the  light  and  equally  illuminating  the 
negative.  A reflector,  secured  behind  the  lamp  in  the  box,  is 
also  advisable. 

The  light  being  intercepted  by  a pane  of  ground  glass  sub- 


stitute, is  considerably  weakened  in  its  actinic  power  while 
passing  through  the  negative  and  lens,  hence  a long  exposure  is 
required  ; with  a negative  clear  in  the  shadows  and  showing  con- 
siderable contrast,  1 usually  give  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes. 
Much  depends  on  the  siz3  of  the  enlargement ; if  it  is  to  be  made 
life-size,  a long  exposure  will  be  necessary;  if  one-third  life-size, 
the  shorter  time  will  be  right. 

Because  of  the  weak  light  thrown  upon  the  screen,  I found  it 
was  sometimes  difficult  to  obtain  an  accurate  focus  by  reflection  of 
the  image  on  a white  card  ; hence,  I discovered  that  the  use  of  a 
ground  glass,  in  place  of  the  white  card  aided  very  materially  in 
obtaining  a correct  focus,  arranged  so  that  the  operator  could 
stand  and  view  the  image  as  it  was  transmitted  through  the  glass. 

I have  constructed  a special  focussing-board  embodying  this 
feature.  You  will  notice  I have  a horizontal  board  which  rests 
upon  a table,  sliding  upon  this  is  a hinged  frame,  which  supports 


BKAOll’S  ENLARGING  APPARATUS 


at  its  upper  end  a pivoted  board  revolving  wheel,  like  in  a vertical  i backward  or  forward  from  behind  until  the  image  appears  sharp, 

plane  The  board  is  made  twice  the  lengLh  of  the  frame,  and  at  when  the  board  is  revolved  or  reversed  until  the  solid  end  is  down, 

one  end  is  inserted  flush  with  its  face,  a sheet  of  ground  glass..  ; Tho  paper  is  next  put  iu  place,  aud  the  enlargement  proceeded 
The  operation  is  exceedingly  simple.  To  focus,  the  ground-  with.  The  paper,  being  in  tho  same  plane  as  that  occupied  by 

glass  end  of  the  board  is  turned  down,  and  the  whole  is  moved  the  ground  glass,  is  always  in  focus. 


T1IE  REVOLVING  GROUND  GLASS  AND  PAPER  HOLDER. 


On  another  table  I have  fixed  a stand,  which  supports  the 
camera  (an  ordinary  4 by  5 mahogany  camera).  The  folding  bed 
has  been  removed  to  permit  tho  close  approach  of  the  lamp  to  the 
rear  of  the  camera.  On  a frame,  made  to  take  the  place  of  the 
ground  glass,  is  the  negative  film,  side  toward  the  lens.  Behind 
the  negative  is  suspended  the  ground  glass,  and  close  to  the 
latter  is  the  lamp  enclosed  in  a metal  box,  arranged  with  shielded 
openings,  to  allow  free  access  of  air.  I have  an  oxcessively  tall 
chimney  to  tho  box,  in  order  to  promote  a strong  current  of  air 
and  prevent  the  lamp  from  smoking.  I found  the  chimney  in- 


valuable where  a long  exposure  was  necessary,  and  would  suggest 
to  Mr.  Carbntt  aud  other  makers  of  developing  lamps,  that  a tall, 
telescopic  chimney,  arranged  to  be  easily  attached,  would  add 
immensely  to  their  utility,  and  avoid  tho  annoyance  so  frequently 
met  with  of  a smoky  lamp  while  in  the  midst  of  the  development 
of  a valuable  negative.  Behind  .he  lamp,  in  the  box,  is  arranged 
a reflector.  The  rear  frame  of  the  camera  is  secured  to  the  wood 
side  pieces  of  the  stand  by  two  metal  buttons  ; the  forward  part 
of  the  camera  cau,  therefore,  be  moved  away  from,  or  toward, 
the  negative,  and  it  is  this  movement  which  controls  the  size  of 
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the  enlargement.  If  it  be  desired  to  mako  a small  enlargement, 
the  lens  is  drawn  away  from  the  negative  or  slid  forward  ; if  the 
reverse,  the  lens  is  pushed  back  nearer  the  nearer  the  negative. 

I omitted  to  say  that  the  upright  focussing-board  can  be  folded 
down  horizontally  for  convenience  in  packing,  or  to  put  on  and 
take  off  the  sheet  of  sensitive  paper.  Having  described  the  work- 
ing of  the  apparatus,  I will  proceed  to  make  an  enlargement  with 
it.  I have  a peculiar  vignetting  device,  which  consists  of  a stand 
with  a long,  slender  wire  bent  at  right  angles,  and  suspended 
upon  its  horizontal  portion  is  a vignetting  banner.  The  least 
motion  given  to  the  stand  sets  the  wire  in  a rapid  vibratory 
motion,  which  produces  the  vignetting  effect  during  the  exposure. 
I have  a sheet  of  Morgan  and  Kidd’s  argentic  bromide  gelatine 
paper,  which  I will  pin  to  the  board.  I now  remove  the  rest- 
cap  from  the  lens,  which,  as  you  saw,  cuablcd  me  to  place  the 
paper  in  position  before  exposure,  and  will  expose  for  twelve 
minutes.  The  size  of  the  head  on  the  negative  is  about  half  an 
inch.  We  will  enlarge  it. 

Regarding  the  development  of  gelatine  enlargements,  some 
little  skill  is  required,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  print  is  to  be 
looked  at  by  white  light.  It  is  oftentimes  deceptive,  but,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  is  better  to  carry  the  development  up  a trifle 
further  than  would  appear  right  for  the  red  light,  in  order  that 
the  picture  may  look  strong  and  vigorous  by  white  light.  Allow- 
ance should  also  be  made  for  the  darkening  of  shadows,  or  black 
portions,  by  the  fixing  ba‘h.  Careful  and  cleanly  manipulation 
is  important,  and  the  experience  of  a few  preliminary  trials 
necessary  in  order  to  acquire  success.  Practice  with  small  sheets, 
until  the  right  time  of  exposure  is  obtained,  is  advisable.  The 
developer  which  I recommend  and  employ  is  that  used  by  Morgan 
and  Kidd,  and  consists  in  making  two  saturated  solutions,  one  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  one  of  oxalate  of  potash.  To  the  iron  is 
added  a few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  neutral  oxalate  is 


acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  until  blue  litmus  paper  turns  red, 
after  which  are  added  I ounce  of  loaf-sugar  to  each  16  ounces  of 
solution.  The  function  of  the  sugar  appears  to  be  to  give  deeper 
and  blacker  tones.  If  the  exposure  has  been  right,  I add  1 ounce 
of  the  iron  to  6 ounces  of  oxalate,  and  also  9 minims  of  a 60-grain 
solution  of  bromide  of  potassium.  If  the  development  hangs  back, 
I increase  the  quantity  of  iron  until  it  is  in  the  proportion  of  1 
part  to  4 of  oxalate.  After  development,  the  print  is  slightly 
washed  by  soaking  in  changing  water,  and  then  fixed  in  a fresh 
hypo  bath — 1 ounce  of  hypo  to  6 of  water.  This  usually  occupies 
four  minutes’  time.  The  print  is  next  well  washed  by  soaking  in 
water  for  two  or  three  hours.  Should  the  whites  have  a tinge  of 
yellow  colour,  this  may  be  removed  by  soaking  for  a few  minutes 
in  a bath  of  sulphuric  acid  1 dram,  water  80  ounces.  The  tem- 
perature of  all  the  solutions  should  be  about  60°  F. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  H.  V.  Parsell,  I have  for  use  hero 
to-night  a series  of  large  rubber  trays  adapted  to  take  in  a sheet 
18  by  22;  each  is  marked  “Developer,”  “Water,’’  “Hypo,” 
which  you  see  is  an  excellent  plan.  The  enlargement  I have 
made  1 will  develop  along  with  that  to  be  made  by  the  rapid 
method  as  illustrated  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Roche’s  improved  enlarging 
camera-bcx,  which  requires  the  use  of  a condenser.  Mr.  Roche’s 
camera  is  quite  unique  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  ; it  has  a 
bellows  attached  to  the  front  of  the  lamp -box,  and  is  worked  from 
the  rear  by  a sliding  bar  underneath  the  bottom,  which,  you  will 
notice,  adjusts  the  distance  between  the  negative  and  lens.  The 
interior  of  the  lamp-box  is  provided  with  a single  condenser,  with 
the  convex  portion  toward  the  light,  and  in  front  of  the  condenser 
is  placed  the  negative  held  in  a frame.  A red  pane  of  glass  is 
inserted  at  one  side  of  the  box,  to  permit  the  use  of  the  light  for 
developing.  A hinged  or  lid  cover  at  the  top  of  the  box  allows 
easy  access  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  position  of  the  con- 
denser and  negative.  Mr.  Roche  will  operate  the  instrument,  and 
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lias  brought  a sample  of  his  new  gelatine-albumen  paper  to  show 
its  ease  of  working  and  freedom  from  fog. 

Lastly,  I desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  third  arrangement 
of  apparatus  for  enlarging.  It  consists  in  the  use  of  two  rooms, 
the  dark  room  and  an  outer  room. 

A square  aperture  is  cut  through  the  partition  of  the  dark 
room,  and  in  it  is  inserted,  in  this  case,  a box  open  at  both  ends. 
The  end  projecting  into  the  outer  room  is  fitted  with  vertical 
grooves,  arranged  to  hold  frames  adapted  to  retain  in  position 
different  sized  negatives.  On  a shelf  in  front  of,  and  close  to, 
the  negative,  is  placed  a double  61-inch  achromatic  condenser, 
and  behind  that,  at  the  proper  focal  distance,  is  located  the  light. 

In  the  dark  room  I have  arranged  a sliding-box,  which  takes 
the  place  of  a camera- bellows,  on  which  is  fixed  the  lens  (in  this 
case  a Rapid  Rect.  Dalmeyer,  8 by  10),  13  inches  focus.  By 
sliding  the  box  in  or  out,  the  size  of  the  image  on  the  screen  is 
increased  or  diminished. 

It  is  important  that  the  light  be  near  the  centre  of  the  con- 


denser, and  in  line  with  the  centre  of  the  lens.  Upon  the  front 
of  the  camera  are  slides  arranged  to  accommodate  different  sized 
lenses. 

Prior  *o  the  insertion  of  the  negative,  the  light  should  be 
arranged  in  such  a position  behind  the  condenser  as  will  cause 
the  cone  of  light  coming  from  the  condenser  to  just  cover  the 
rear  of  the  lens,  allowing  the  rays  to  cross  each  other  at  the  dia 
phragmed  centre  of  the  lens-tube. 


MEASURING  THE  ABSOLUTE  SENSITIVENESS  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  DRY  PLATES. 

II Y WILLIAM  H.  PICKERING.* 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  subject  of  dry  plate  photography 
has  increased  very  rapidly,  not  only  in  general  popularity,  but 
also  in  importance  in  regard  to  its  application  to  other  depart- 

• A communication  to  the  American  Academy. 
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meets  of  science.  Numerous  plate  manufacturers  have  sprung 
up  in  this  country  as  well  as  abroad,  and  each  naturally  claims 
all  the  good  qualities  for  his  own  plates.  It  therefore  seemed 
desirable  that  some  tests  should  be  made  which  would  determine 
definitely  the  validity  of  these  claims,  and  that  they  should  be 
made  in  such  a manner  that  other  persons  using  instruments 
similarly  constructed  would  be  able  to  obtain  the  same  results. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  tests  needed  are  in  regard  to  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  plates.  Most  plate  makers  use  the  wet  plate 
as  their  standard,  giving  the  sensitiveness  of  the  dry  plates  at  from 
two  to  sixty  times  greater ; but  as  wet  plates  vary  quito  as  much 
as  dry  ones,  depending  on  the  collodion,  condition  of  the  bath, 
&c.,  this  system  is  very  unsatisfactory.  Another  method  em- 
ployed largely  in  England,  depends  on  the  use  of  the  Warnerke 
sensitometer.  In  this  instrument  the  light,  from  a tablet  coated 
with  luminous  paint  just  after  being  exposed  to  a magnesium 
l'gbt,  is  permitted  to  shine  through  a coloured  transparent  film 
of  graduated  density  upon  the  plate  to  be  tested.  Each  degree 
on  the  film  has  a number,  and,  after  a given  exposure,  the  last 
number  photographed  on  the  plate  represents  the  sensitiveness  on 
an  empirical  scale.  There  are  two  or  three  objections  to  this  in- 
strument. In  the  first  place,  the  light-giving  power  of  the  lumin- 
ous  tablet  is  liable  to  variations,  and,  if  left  in  a warm,  moist 
place,  it  rapidly  deteriorates.  Again,  it  has  been  shown  by 
Captain  Abney  that  plates  sensitized  by  iodides,  bromides,  and 
chlorides,  which  may  be  equally  sensitive  to  white  light,  are  not 
equally  affected  by  the  light  emitted  by  the  paint;  the  bromides 
being  much  the  most  rapidly  darkened,  the  chlorides  next,  and  the 
iodides  least  of  all.  The  instrument  is  therefore  applicable  only 
to  testing  plates  sensitized  with  the  same  salts. 

In  this  investigation  it  was  first  shown  that  the  plates  most 
sensitive  for  one  coloured  light  were  not  necessarily  the  most  so 
for  light  of  another  colour.  Therefore,  it  was  evident  that  the 
sun  must  be  used  as  the  ultimate  source  of  light,  and  it  was  con- 
cluded to  employ  the  light  reflected  from  the  sky  near  the  zenith 
as  the  direct  source.  But  as  this  would  vary  in  brilliancy  from 
day  to  day,  it  was  necessary  to  use  some  method  which  would 
avoid  the  employment  of  an  absolute  standard  of  light.  It  is 
evident  that  we  may  escape  the  use  of  this  troublesome  standard, 
if  we  can  obtain  some  material  which  has  a perfectly  uuiform 
sensitiveness,  for  we  may  then  state  the  sensitiveness  of  our  plates 
in  terms  of  this  substance,  regardless  of  the  brilliancy  of  our  source. 
The  first  material  tried  was  white  filter  paper,  salted,  and  sensi- 
tized in  a standard  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  This  was  after- 
wards replaced  by  powdered  silver  chloride,  chemically  pure — 
which  was  found  to  be  much  more  sen.*  itive  than  that  made  from 
the  commercial  chemicals.  This  powder  is  spread  out  in  a thin 
layer,  in  a long  paper  cell,  on  a strip  of  glass.  The  cell  measures 
one  centimeter  broad  by  ten  in  length.  Over  this  is  laid  a sheet 
of  tissue  paper,  and  above  that  a narrow  strip  of  black  paper,  so 
arranged  as  to  cover  the  chloride  for  its  full  length,  and  half  its 
breadth.  These  two  pieces  of  paper  are  pasted  on  to  the  under 
side  of  a narrow  strip  of  glass  which  is  placed  on  top  of  the  paper 
cell.  The  apparatus  in  which  the  exposures  are  made  consists  of 
a box  a little  over  a meter  in  length,  closed  at  the  top  by  a board, 
in  which  is  a circular  aperture  Id  8 cm.  in  diameter.  Over  this 
board  may  be  placed  a cover,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a hole  '05 
cm.  in  diameter,  which  therefore  lets  through  ‘00001  as  much 
light  as  the  full  aperture.  The  silver  chloride  is  placed  at  a dis- 
tance of  just  one  meter  from  the  larger  aperture,  and  over  it  is 
placed  the  photographic  scale,  which  might  be  made  of  tinted 
gelatines,  or,  as  in  the  present  case,  constructed  of  long  strips  of 
tissue  paper,  of  varying  widths,  and  arranged  like  a flight  of 
steps,  so  that  the  light  passing  through  one  side  of  the  scale  tra- 
verses nine  strips  of  paper,  while  that  through  the  other  side  tra- 
verses only  one  strip.  Each  strip  cuts  off  about  one-sixth  of  the 
light  passing  through  it,  so  that,  taking  the  middle  strip  as  unity, 
the  strips  on  either  side  taken  in  order  will  transmit  approxi- 
mately— 
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The  instrument  is  now  pointed  towards  the  zenith  for  about 
eight  minutes,  on  a day  when  there  is  a bright  blue  sky.  On 
taking  the  apparatus  into  the  dark  room,  and  viewing  the  im- 
pression by  gas-light,  it  will  be  found  that  the  markings,  which 
are  quite  clear  at  one  end,  have  entirely  faded  out  by  the  time  the 
middle  division  is  reached.  The  last  division  clearly  marked  is 
noted.  Five  strips  cut  from  sensitized  glass  plates,  ten  centi- 
metres long  and  two  and  a half  in  width,  are  now  placed  side  by 
side  under  the  scale,  in  the  place  of  the  chloride.  By  this  means 
we  can  test,  if  we  wish,  five  different  kinds  of  plates  at  once. 


The  cover  of  the  sensitometer  containing  the  -05  cm.  hole  is  put 
on,  and  the  plates  exposed  to  sky  light  for  a time  varying  any- 
where between  twenty  seconds  and  three  minutes,  depending  on 
the  sensiti  venes  of  the  plates.  The  instrument  is  then  removed 
to  the  dark  room,  and  the  plates  developed  by  immersing  them  all 
at  once  in  a solution  consisting  of  four  parts  potassium  oxalate, 
and  one  part  ferrous  sulphate.  After  ten  minutes  they  are  re- 
moved, fixed,  and  dried.  Their  readings  are  then  noted,  and  com- 
pared with  those  obtained  with  the  silver  chloride.  The  chloride 
experiment  is  again  performed  as  soon  as  the  plates  have  been 
removed,  and  the  first  result  confirmed.  With  some  plates  it  is 
necessary  to  make  twro  or  three  trials  before  the  right  exposure 
can  be  found,  but  if  the  image  disappears  anywhere  between  the 
second  and  eighth  divisions,  a satisfactory  result  may  be  obtained. 

The  plates  were  also  tested  using  gas-light  instead  of  daylight. 
In  this  case  an  argand  burner  was  employed,  burning  5 cub.  ft.  of 
gas  per  hour.  A diaphragm  1 cm.  in  diameter  was  placed  close 
to  the  glass  chimney,  and  the  chloride  was  placed  at  10  cm. 
distance,  and  exposed  to  the  light  coming  trom  the  brightest 
part  of  the  flame  for  ten  hours.  This  produced  an  impression  as 
far  as  the  third  division  of  the  scale.  The  plates  were  exposed  in 
the  sensitometer  as  usual,  except  that  it  was  found  convenient  in 
several  cases  to  use  a larger  stop,  measuring  ‘316  cm.  in 
diameter. 

Two  or  three  interesting  investigations  naturally  suggest  them- 
selves : — To  determine,  for  instance,  the  relative  actinism  of  blue 
sky,  haze,  and  clouds  ; also,  the  relative  exposures  proper  to  give 
at  different  hours  of  the  day,  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
in  different  countries.  A somewhat  prolonged  research  would 
indicate  what  effect  the  presence  of  sun-spots  had  on  solar  radia- 
tion,— whether  it  was  increased  or  diminished. 


THE  SUN’S  ENERGY. 

UY  rilOFESSOB  S.  1’.  LANGLEY.* 

Did  the  reader  ever  consider  that  next  to  the  mystery  of 
gravitation,  which  draws  all  things  on  the  surface  down,  comes 
that  mystery — not  seen  to  be  one  because  so  familiar—  of  the 
occult  force  in  the  sunbeams  which  lifts  things  up  ! The 
incomprehensible  energy  of  the  sunbeam  brought  the  carbon  out 
of  the  air,  put  it  together  in  the  weed  or  the  plant,  and  lifted 
each  tree-trunk  above  the  soil.  The  soil  did  not  lift  it,  any 
more  than  the  soil  in  Broadway  lifted  the  spire  of  Trinity. 
Men  brought  stones  there  in  waggons  to  build  the  church,  and 
the  sun  brought  the  materials  in  its  own  way,  and  built  up  alike 
the  slender  shaft  that  sustains  the  grass  blade  and  the  column 
of  the  pine.  If  the  tree  or  the  spire  fell,  it  would  require  a 
certain  amount  of  work  of  men  or  horses  or  engines  to  set  it  up 
again.  So  much  actual  work,  at  least,  the  sun  did  in  the 
original  building  ; and  if  we  consider  the  number  of  trees  in  the 
forest,  we  see  that  this  alone  is  something  great.  But,  besides 
this,  the  sun  locked  up  in  each  tree  a store  of  energy  thousands 
of  times  greater  than  that  which  was  spent  in  merely  lifting  the 
trunk  from  the  ground,  as  we  may  see  by  unlocking  it  again, 
when  we  burn  the  tree  under  the  boiler  of  an  engine,  for  it  will 
develop  a power  equal  to  the  lifting  of  thousands  of  its  kind,  if 
we  choose  to  employ  it  in  this  way.  This  is  so  true,  that  the 
tree  may  fall,  and  turn  to  coal  in  the  soil,  and  still  keep  this 
energy  imprisoned  in  it — keep  it  for  millions  of  years  till  the 
black  lump  under  the  furnace  gives  out,  in  the  whirling  spindles 
of  the  factory,  or  the  turning  wheel  of  the  steam -boat,  the 
energy  gathered  in  the  sunshine  of  the  primeval  world. 

The  most  active  rays  in  building  up  plant-life  are  said  to  be 
the  yellow  and  orange,  though  nature's  fondness  for  green  every- 
where is  probably  justified  by  some  special  utility.  At  any  rate, 
the  action  of  these  solar  rays  is  to  decompose  the  products  of 
combustion,  to  set  free  the  oxygen,  and  to  fix  the  carbon  in  the 
plant.  Perhaps  these  words  do  not  convey  a definite  meaning 
to  the  reader ; but  it  is  to  be.  hoped  they  will,  for  the  statement 
they  imply  is  wonderful  enough.  Swift’s  philosopher  at  Laputa, 
who  had  a project  for  extracting  sunbeams  out  of  cucumbers, 
was  wiser  than  his  author  knew;  for  cucumbers,  like  other 
vegetables,  are  now  found  to  be  really  in  large  part  put  together 
by  sunbeams,  and  sunbeams,  or  what  is  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  such,  could,  with  our  present  scientific  knowledge,  be  ex- 
tracted from  cucumbers  again,  only  the  process  would  be  too 
expensive  to  pay.  The  sunbeam,  however,  does  what  our 


* Extracted  from  one  of  a series  of  articles  on  “ The  New  Astronomy, ’’now 
appearing  in  the  Century  Magazine. 
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wisest  chemistry  cannot  do  : it  takes  the  burned-out  ashes,  and 
makes  them  into  green  wood  again ; it  takes  the  close  and 
breithod-out  air  and  makes  it  sweet  and  fit  to  breathe,  by  means 
of  the  plant,  whose  food  is  the  same  as  our  poison.  With  the  aid 
of  sunlight,  a lily  would  thrive  on  the  deadly  atmosphere  of  the 
“ black  hole  of  Calcutta  ; ” for  this  bane  to  us,  we  repeat,  is  vital 
air  to  the  plant,  which  breathes  it  in  through  all  its  pores, 
bringing  it  into  contact  with  the  chlorophyl,  its  green  blood, 
which  is  to  it  what  the  red  blood  is  to  us,  doing  almost  every- 
thing, however,  by  means  of  the  sun  ray  ; for  if  this  be  lacking, 
the  oxygen  is  no  longer  set  free,  or  the  carbon  retained,  and  the 
plant  dies.  This  too  brief  statement  must  answer  instead  of  a 
fuller  description  of  how  the  sun’s  energy  builds  up  the  vegetable 
world. 

But  the  ox,  the  sheep,  and  the  lamb,  feed  on  the  vegetable, 
and  we,  in  turn,  on  them  (and  on  vegetables  too)  ; so  that, 
though  we  might  eat  our  own  meals  in  darkness  and  still  live, 
the  meals  themselves  are  provided  literally  at  the  sun’s  expense, 
virtue  having  gone  out  of  him  to  furnish  each  morsel  we  put  in 
our  mouths.  But  while  he  thus  prepares  the  material  for  our 
own  bodies,  and  while  it  is  plain  that  without  him  we  could  not 
exist  any  more  than  the  plant,  the  processes  by  which  he  acts 
grow  more  intricate  and  more  obscure  in  our  own  higher 
organism,  so  that  science,  as  yet,  only  half  guesses  how  the  sun 
makes  us.  But  the  making  is  done  in  some  way  by  the  sun,  and 
so  almost  exclusively  is  every  process  of  life. 

It  is  not  generally  understood,  I think,  how  literally  true  this 
is  of  every  object  in  the  organic  world.  All  the  power  derived 
from  coal,  and  all  the  power  derived  from  human  muscles,  comes 
originally  from  the  sun,  in  just  as  literal  a sense  ; for  the  paper 
on  which  the  reader’s  eye  rests  was  not  only  made  primarily  from 
material  grown  by  the  sun,  but  was  stitched  together  by  derived 
sun-power,  and  by  this,  also,  each  page  was  printed,  so  that  the 
amount  of  this  solar  radiation  expended  for  printing  each 
number  of  this  magazine  could  be  stated  with  approximate 
accuracy  in  figures.  To  make  even  the  reader’s  hand  which 
holds  this  page,  or  the  eye  which  sees  it,  energy,  again,  went  out 
from  the  sun  ; and  in  saying  this,  1 am  to  be  understood  in  the 
plain  and  common  meaning  of  the  words. 

Did  the  reader  ever  happen  to  be  in  a great  cotton-mill,  where 
many  hundreds  of  operatives  watched  many  thousands  of 
spindles  ? Nothing  is  visible  to  cause  the  multiplied  movement, 
the  engine  being,  perhaps,  away  in  altogether  another  building. 
Wandering  from  room  to  room,  where  everything  is  in  motion 
derived  from  some  unseen  source,  he  may  be  arrested  in  his  walk 
by  a sudden  cessation  of  the  hum  and  bustle  —at  once  on  the 
floor  below,  and  on  that  above,  and  all  around  him.  The 
simultaneousness  of  this  stoppage  at  points  far  apart  when  the 
steam  is  turned  otf,  strikes  one  with  a sense  of  the  intimate 
dependence  of  every  complex  process  going  on  upon  some  remote 
invisible  motor.  The  cessation  is  not,  however,  absolutely 
instantaneous,  for  the  great  fly-wheel,  in  which  a trifling  part 
of  the  motor  power  is  stored,  makes  one  or  two  turns  more,  till 
the  energy  in  this,  also,  is  exhausted,  and  all  is  still.  The  coal- 
beds and  the  forests  are  to  the  sun  what  the  fly-wheel  is  to  the 
engine  ; all  their  power  comes  from  him  ; they  retain  a little  of 
it  in  store,  but  very  little  by  comparison  with  the  original  ; and 
were  the  change  we  have  already  spoken  of  to  come  over  the 
sun's  circulation — were  the  solar  engine  disconnected  from  us — 
we  could  go  on,  perhaps,  a short  time  at  the  cost  of  this  store  ; 
but  when  this  was  over  it  would  be  over  with  us,  and  all  would 
be  still  here  too. 

Since,  then,  we  are  the  children  of  the  sun,  and  our  bodies  a 
product  of  its  rays,  as  much  as  the  ephemeral  insects  that  its 
heat  hatches  from  the  soil,  it  is  a worthy  problem  to  learn  how 
things  earthly  depend  upon  this  material  ruler  of  our  days. 

We,  the  human  race,  are  warming  ourselves  at  this  great  fire 
which  called  our  bodies  into  being,  and  when  it  goes  out  we 
shall  go  too.  What  is  it?  How  long  has  it  been  ? How  long 
will  it  last  ? How  shall  we  use  it  ? 

To  look  across  the  space  of  over  ninety  million  miles,  and  to 
try  to  learn  from  that  distance  the  nature  of  the  solar  heat,  and 
how  it  is  kept  up,  seemed  to  the  astronomers  of  the  last  century 
a hopeless  task.  The  difficulty  was  avoided  rather  than  met  by 
the  doctrine  that  the  sun  was  pure  fire,  and  shone  because  “ it 
was  its  nature  to.”  In  the  middle  ages,  such  an  idea  was 
universal,  and  along  with  it,  and  as  a logical  sequence  of  it,  the 
belief  was  long  prevalent  that  it  was  possible  to  make  another 
such  flame  here,  in  the  form  of  a lamp  which  should  burn  for 
ever,  and  radiate  light  endlessly  without  exhaustion.  With  the 
philosopher’s  stone,  which  is  to  transmute  lead  into  gold,  this 


perpetual  lamp  formed  a prime  object  of  research  for  the 
alchemist  and  student  of  magic. 

We  recall  the  use  which  Scott  has  made  of  the  belief  in  this 
product  of  “gramarye”  in  the  “ Lay  of  the  List  Minstrel,” 
where  it  is  sought  to  open  the  grave  of  the  great  wizard  in  Mel- 
rose Abbey.  It  is  midnight  when  the  stone  which  covers  it  is 
heaved  away,  and  Michael’s  undying  lamp,  buried  with  him  long 
ago,  shines  out  from  the  open  tomb  and  illuminates  the  dark- 
ness of  the  chancel. 

“ I would  you  had  been  there  to  see 

The  light  break  forth  so  gloriously  ; 

That  lamp  shall  burn  unquenchably 

Until  the  eternal  doom  shall  be,” 

says  the  poet.  Now  we  are  at  liberty  to  enjoy  the  fiction  as  a 
fiction  ; but  if  we  admit  that  the  art  which  could  make  such  a 
lamp  would,  indeed,  be  a black  art,  which  did  not  work  under 
nature’s  laws,  but  against  them,  then  we  ought  to  see  that,  as 
the  whole  conception  is  derived  from  the  early  notion  of  a 
miraculous  constitution  of  the  sun,  the  idea  of  an  eternal  self- 
sustained  sun  is  no  more  permitted  to  us  than  that  of  an  eternal 
self- sustained  lamp.  We  must  look  for  the  cause  of  the  sun’s  heat 
in  nature’s  laws,  and  we  know  those  laws  chiefly  by  what  we  see 
here. 

Before  examining  the  source  of  the  sun’s  heat,  let  us  look  a 
little  more  into  its  amount.  To  find  the  exact  amount  of  heat 
which  it  sends  out  is  a very  difficult  problem,  especially  if  we 
are  to  use  all  the  refinements  of  the  latest  methods  in  deter- 
mining it.  The  underlying  principle,  however,  is  embodied  in 
an  old  method  which  gives,  it  is  true,  rather  crude  results,  but 
by  so  simple  a treatment  that  the  reader  can  follow  it  readily — 
especially  if  unembarrassed  with  details,  in  which  most  of  the 
actual  trouble  lies.  We  must  warn  him  in  advance  that  he  is 
going  to  be  confronted  with  a kind  of  enormous  sum  in  multi- 
plication, for  whose  general  accuracy  he  may,  however,  trust  to 
us  if  he  pleases.  We  have  not  attempted  exact  accuracy,  because 
it  is  more  convenient  for  him  that  we  should  deal  with  round 
numbers 

The  apparatus  which  we  shall  need  for  the  attack  of  this  great 
problem  is  surprisingly  simple,  and  moderate  in  size.  Let  us 
begin  by  finding  how  much  sun-heat  falls  in  a small  known  area. 
To  do  this,  we  take  a flat  shallow  vessel,  which  is  to  be  filled 
with  water.  The  amount  it  contains  is  usually  a hundred  cubic 
centimeters  (a  centimeter  being  nearly  four- tenths  of  an  inch). 
We  shall  have  a precise  idea  of  its  limited  capacity.  Into  this 
vessel  we  dip  a thermometer,  so  as  to  read  the  temperature  of 
the  water,  seal  all  up  so  that  the  water  shall  not  run  out,  and 
expose  it  so  that  the  heat  at  noon  falls  perpendicularly  on  it. 
How  all  the  sun’s  rays  do  not  reach  this  vessel,  for  some  are 
absorbed  by  our  atmosphere ; and  all  the  heat  which  falls  on  it 
does  not  stay  there,  as  the  water  loses  part  of  it  by  the  contact 
of  the  air  with  the  box  outside,  and  in  other  ways.  When 
allowance  is  made  for  these  losses,  we  find  that  the  sun’s  heat,  if 
all  retained,  would  have  raised  the  temperature  of  a cubic  centi- 
meter of  water  nearly  three  degrees  of  the  centigrade 
thermometer  in  one  minute — a most  insignificant  result, 
apparently,  as  a measure  of  what  we  have  been  told  is  the 
almost  infinite  heat  of  the  sun  ! But  if  we  think  so,  we  are  for- 
getting the  power  of  numbers,  of  which  we  are  about  to  have  an 
illustration  as  striking  in  its  way  as  that  which  Archimedes  once 
gave  with  the  grains  of  sand. 

We  are  going  to  use  our  little  unit  of  heat  in  the  same  way, 
for  (to  calculate  in  round  figures  and  in  English  measure)  we  find 
that  we  can  set  over  nine  hundred  of  these  small  cubes  side  by 
side  in  a square  foot,  and,  as  there  are  28,000,000  feet  in  a 
square  mile,  that  the  latter  would  contain  25,000,000,000  of  the 
cubes,  placed  side  by  side,  touching  each  other,  like  a mosaic 
pavement.  We  find,  also,  by  weighing  our  little  cup,  that  we 
should  need  to  fill  and  empty  it  almost  exactly  a million  times 
to  exhaust  a tank  containing  a ton  of  water.  The  sun-heat 
falling  on  one  square  mile  corresponds,  then,  to  over  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  water  raised  every  minute  from  the 
freezing-point  to  boiling,  which,  already  is  becoming  a respect- 
able amount. 

But  there  are  49,000,000  square  miles  in  the  cross-section  of 
the  earth  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  which  it  would  therefore 
need  1,225.000,000,000,000,000  of  our  little  dies  to  cover  one 
deep  ; and  therefore  in  each  minute  the  sun's  heat  falling  on  the 
earth  would  raise  to  boiling  37,000,000,000  tons  of  water. 

We  may  express  this  in  other  ways,  as  by  the  quantity  of  ice 
it  would  melt ; and  as  the  heat  required  to  melt  a given  weight 
of  ice  is  -jj/jj  of  that  required  to  bung  as  much  water  from  the 
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freezing  to  the  boiling-point,  and  as  the  whole  surface  of  the 
earth,  including  the  night  side,  is  four  times  the  cross-section 
exposed  to  the  sun,  we  find,  by  taking  526,000  minutes  to  a year, 
that  the  sun’s  rays  would  melt  in  the  year  a coating  of  ice  over 
the  whole  earth  more  than  160  feet  thick. 

(7’o  be  continued.) 


Cornsponbcnte. 

LANTERN  SLIDE  EXCHANGE  CLUB. 

Sib,— I thought  £ would  let  you  know  that  I have 
received  a sufficient  number  of  responses  to  warrant  me 
in  starting  the  Club  ; but  I should  like  to  get  a few  more, 
so  that  we  may  have  more  slides,  that  I may  drop  one  or 
two  of  those  who  have  promised  to  join,  but  who,  by  their 
want  of  promptitude  ^replying  and.  Responding  to  the 
initial  steps,  show  clearly-fit  the  outset  that  they  will  be 
troublesome  and  unpunctual  as  the  Club  goes  on  ; and 
want  of  promptitude  in  carrying  out  the  periodical  ex- 
changes would  obviously  cause  great  worry  and  incon- 
venience to  the  other  members  of  the  Club,  as  all  will 
depend  upon  strict  punctuality. 

Finding  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  majority,  I have 
abandoned  the  idea  of  purchasing  new  slides  as  a sine-qua- 
non,  and  the  basis  of  the  Club,  as  last  arranged,  is,  that 
there  shall  be  no  entrance  fee,  but  that  iu  lieu  thereof  each 
member  shall  throw  into  the  Club  fifty  good  slides,  either 
home-made  (named),  or  any  good  slides  he  may  have 
already  in  hand.  The  slides  will  be  passed  on  direct  from 
one  member  to  another  in  a sequence  I will  draw  up  as 
soon  as  the  list  is  filled.  Thus,  A.  will  send  to  B.,  B.  will 
send  to  C.,  C.  will  send  to  D.,  and  so  on  all  through,  and 
the  slides  will  pass  one  step  further  every  week  (on  Tues- 
days) until  each  member’s  own  particular  set  reaches  him 
agaiu  after  going  all  the  complete  round.  This  arrange- 
ment will  reduce  the  cost,  so  that  an  annual  subscription 
of  2s.  Cd.  will  probably  be  enough. 

Any  others  wishing  to  join  can  do  so  by  writiug  to  me 
to  that  effect,  saying  who  they  are,  as  under  the  altered 
arrangement  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  check  upon  the 
bona-fides  of  the  members. 

I hope  none  will  join  but  those  who  are  prepared  to  act 
promptly  and  punctually  in  the  exchanges,  and  to  return 
immediate  replies  to  communications.  It  is  hardly  fair  to 
one  who  is  performing  an  honorary  office  to  have  lus  work 
doubled  by  the  listlessness  of  members  who  have  to  be 
written  to  two  or  three  times  before  a reply  is  to  be 
obtained  from  them,  or  else  do  not  reply  for  several  days. 
— Yours  faithfully,  H.  Smith. 

River  Cottage , Hornsey,  N.,  6 th  January,  1885. 


WINTER  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Sir,— The  recent  articles  on  this  subject  remind  me  of 
several  sucaessful  trips  among  frost  and  snow  before  I had 
taken  to  gelatine  plates. 

Mr.  Ren  wick  is  mistaken  iu  supposing  that  the  wet  plate 
process  was  unsuitable  for  frost  work.  I have  taken  many 
winter  pictures  by  its  means,  and  had  as  small  a propor- 
tion of  failures  as  during  the  summer.  My  first  experience 
in  this  direction  was  one  cold  November  morning,  when  I 
and  my  wet  plate  kit  were  set  down  (almost  before  day- 
light) at  Kerue  Bridge  Station  on  the  Wye.  I carried  the 
apparatus  down  the  river  bank,  through  a most  unpromis- 
ing fog,  to  Goodrich  Ferry,  and  as  the  sun  seemed  inclined 
to  break  through  the  mist,  I unpacked  and  set  up  my  tent 
(of  Washington- Wilson  pattern),  and  soon  found  that  both 
bath  and  developer  were  full  of  floating  needles  of  ice. 
The  ferry  hut  was  close  by,  and  a thin  curl  of  blue  smoke 
gave  signs  of  habitation.  The  ferryman,  who  was  getting 
breakfast  ready,  supplied  a jug  of  hot  water,  which,  applied 
to  the  bath  and  developer  (outward  application),  raised  it 
to  a suitable  temperature. 


The  first  picture  was  looking  down  the  river  through 
the  mist,  with  the  ferry  boat  in  the  foreground ; then  a 
view  across  the  meadows,  the  wheel  marks  of  a cart  break- 
ing up  the  expanse  of  frosted  grass.  The  sun  now  gave 
more  brilliancy  to  the  scene,  and  the  peep  up  the  grassy 
lane,  once  the  high  road  to  Monmouth,  was  like  a vista  of 
fairyland  ; this  made  another  picture,  a solitary  track  of 
footsteps  showing  where  the  ferryman  had  come  down  to 
his  morniug’s  work.  Then  the  gate,  hung  round  with 
nature’s  jewels,  was  photographed;  and  lastly,  when  a 
good  deal  of  the  frost  had  melted,  a peep  up  the  river,  with 
the  ferryman  under  a fine  oak,  on  his  way  to  fill  his  pitcher 
with  water  ; all  five  negatives  being  successful.  Since  that 
time  I have  often  photographed  in  severe  weather  when 
the  bath  was  partially  ice  ; but  always  took  with  me  a 
portable  spirit  lamp,  which  was  kept  alight  in  the  tent, 
and  over  it  a small  saucepan  of  boiling  water.  The  pic- 
ture of  a frozen  river  was  taken  in  this  way  : the  camera 
was  placed  on  solid  ice  in  the  middle  of  the  stream. 

Mr.  Renwick  is  right  when  he  says  platinotype  is  suita- 
ble for  winter  scenes.  I have  for  the  last  four  years  made 
Christmas  cards  from  frost  subjects  by  this  process  to  send 
my  frieuds  ; suitable  words  are  added  by  double  printing. 
I enclose  some  of  these,  also  some  of  the  Goodrich  scenes  ; 
all  are  from  wet-plate  negatives. — Yours,  &c., 

Alfred  Watkins. 

[The  charming  little  pictures  enclosed  by  Mr.  Watkins 
fully  bear  out  all  that  he  says. — Ed.  P.N.]. 


DEVELOPING  LAMPS. 

Dear  Sir, — I send  you  herewith  a rough  sketch  of  my 
developing  lamp,  as  shown  at  the  Hyde  Photographic 
Society’s  meeting,  which  I think  will  be  of  service  to  some 
readers  of  your  paper. 

The  body  of  the  lamp  is  made  of  tin  plate,  and  is  in  the 
form  of  a cone,  with  a lid  at  the  bottom  (A)  hinged  and 


held  up  to  body  by  wire  hooks  ; the  lid  or  bottom  is  cut 
out  so  as  to  allow  a circular  coloured  glass  or  paper  to  be 
placed  in  the  same.  For  my  own  use,  1 have  three  sheets 
of  yellow  glass  for  very  slow  plates  ; amber  for  medium 
such  as  wet  plates,  Cowan’s  plates  for  transparencies,  &c. ; 
and  ruby  for  rapid  plates. 

Around  the  bottom  of  the  cone  are  placed  six  air-holes 
fth-inch  diameter,  over  which  are  tin  covers  with  the 
opening  placed  upwards,  so  as  to  guard  against  the  reflec- 
tion of  actinic  light  downwards.  A ventilator  is  arranged 
on  the  top  of  the  lamp  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  gas  is 
carried  down  the  tube  B,  through  the  top  of  the  ventilator 
to  the  burner  D.  The  brass  tube  is  made  long  (say,  18  to 
20  inches),  so  that  the  gas,  in  passing  down,  keeps  the  tube 
cool.  An  elbow  is  provided  on  the  top  of  the  tube,  to 
which  is  fastened  the  supply  pipe.  A ring  is  screwed  into 
the  elbow  to  allow  of  a cord  being  fastened  to  it ; by  this 
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cord  the  lamp  is  suspended  “ bird-cage  fashion  ” to  a pulley 
in  the  ceiling  over  the  developing  sink. 

The  advantages  of  such  a lamp  can  be  seen  at  a glance  ; 
the  light  is  shaded  from  the  eyes,  and  is  reflected  by  the 
bright  tin  down  on  to  the  work,  thus  making  the  develop- 
ment more  comfortable.  Fred.  W.  Cheetiiam. 


LANTERN  SLIDES  AT  THE  EXHIBITION. 

Sir, — Mr.  Donkin’s  explanations  as  to  Mr.  Ga’e’s  slides 
are  far  from  satisfactory  to  me.  Others  may  think  that 
the  excuse  offered  for  not  placing  Mr.  Gale’3  slides  upon 
the  table  is  a fair  one  ; but  I do  not.  It  is  specious,  but 
untenable. 

One  would  have  thought  that  from  the  experience  of 
the  previous  year  the  Society  would  have  stipulated  that 
the  slides  for  exhibition  should  be  arranged  in  frames. 
This,  with  ordinary  care,  would  have  have  allowed  of  their 
being  removed  from  the  frames  for  the  purpose  of  exhi- 
bition on  the  screen,  and  being  restored  to  their  frames 
without  any  risk  of  theft.  That  even  this  very  ordinary 
care  was  wanting  in  the  organization  of  the  Society  is 
exemplified  by  the  fact  that  my  frame  of  slides  was  muti- 
lated by  the  disappearance  of  one  slide  and  the  breakage 
of  another  the  very  first  time  they  were  exhibited. 

Mr.  Donkin  is,  however,  perfectly  aware,  from  the 
official  letters  which  I have  written  to  his  Society,  that 
my  charges  against  the  Society  of  illegal  action  go  very 
much  beyond  either  the  keeping  Mr.  Gale’s  slides  out  of 
the  catalogues,  or  the  still  more  serious— what  shall  I call 
it  for  politeness’  sake?— error  of  judgment  in  not  showing 
them  on  the  table. 

Custom  demands  that  all  goods  sent  for  competition  be 
not  only  entered  in  the  official  catalogues,  but  exhibited  to 
public  view.  Custom  not  only  makes  law,  but  over-rules 
auy  law  which  apparently  justifies  a course  opposed  to 

custom. 

1 contend  that  the  Society  have,  by  their  own  action, 
disqualified  Mr.  Gale’s  slides,  and  insist  that  on  these 
grounds  alone  the  award  must  be  quashed  ; nor  will  I rest 
until  either  it  is  quashed  or  their  action  is  vindicated. 

It  was  not  competent  for  the  council  to  decide  that  the 
hanging  committee  were  justified  in  acceding  to  Mr.  Gale’s 
request  that  the  slides  should  be  kept  in  charge  of  the 
Secretary,  and  they  have  most  completely  stultified  them- 
selves by  so  doing. 

But  why  does  Mr.  Donkin  not  reply  to  my  other  and 
graver  charges?  First,  why  were  the  slides  not  submitted 
to  the  award  of  the  judges  at  the  proper  time — as  demanded 
by  custom  and  common  sense — before  the  opening  of  the 
Exhibition?  Secondly,  is  it  true,  as  I have  statod,  and 
again  affirm,  that  these  particular  slides  were  never  seen 
by  the  whole  of  the  judges  ?— Yours,  See., 

George  Smitu. 


IJrotccbinigs  of  Societies. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. 

The  annual  lantern  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  the  1st  inst.,  at  the  House  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
John  Street,  Adelphi.  The  large  hall  was  filled  with  the 
members  and  their  friends,  and  it  was  noticeable  that  a greater 
proportion  of  ladies  were  present  than  on  former  occasions.  The 
chair  was  occupied  by  the  President,  Mr.  W.  Ackland. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  expressed  his 
pleasure  at  seeing  such  a large  meeting  to  witness  the  display  of 
lantern  slides  sent  in  by  the  members.  His  fears  were  that 
mire  slides  had  arrived  than  they  could  possibly  get  through 
with  ; certainly  there  was  sufficient  to  occupy  a pleasant  even- 
ing in  viewing  objects  of  interest  ou  the  screen.  Some  of  the 
transparencies,  he  said,  were  very  fine  indeed,  and  many  were  as 
good  as  could  be  met  with  anywhere.  Mr.  Bridge  was  prepared 
to  enliveu  the  proceedings  with  a little  music.  He  thanked  the 


members  for  attending  in  such  force,  and  hoped  they  would 
enjoy  the  entertainment. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  (Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer)  said  the  majority 
of  slides  to  be  shown  he  had  not  seen  before  that  evening,  and 
hoped  the  audience  would  forgive  him  if  there  was  any  error  in 
the  description.  The  list  of  exhibitors  comprised  the  names  of 
Messrs.  W.  M.  Ayre3,  F.  Beaslej,  Jun.,  W.  Cobb  and  Son, 
J.  C.  Cohen,  Hugh  F.  McConnelly,  A.  Cowan,  E.  Dunmore,  J. 
Gale,  F.  Howard,  C.  J.  Hussey,  Junr.,  A.  King,  J.  Nesbit,  A. 
Pilkington,  C.  Poirson,  Poulton  and  Son,  G.  Smith,  J.  B.  B. 
Wellington,  W.  Wheeler,  Dr.  T.  Charters  White,  C.  Ray  Woods, 
Wratten  and  Wainwright,  and  F.  York  and  Sons. 

Mr.  Davenport,  assisted  by  Messrs.  York  and  Hussey,  manipu- 
lated the  lantern,  which  gave  a disc  about  twenty-two  feet  in 
diameter  ; Mr.  Bridge  officiating  at  the  desk.  They  commenced 
with  a collodio  bromide  series,  made  by  Mr.  Nesbit  from  Mr. 
H.  T.  McConnelly’s  negatives  ; these  were  followed  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
B.  Wellington’s  gelatino-bromide  series  of  Burnham  Beeches, 
the  varied  colours  of  which  proved  interesting.  Mr.  Dunmore’s 
series  comprised  collodio-broinide  and  gelatino-chloride  ; some  of 
the  subjects  were  remarkably  picturesque,  and  elicited  much 
praise. 

Mr.  Nesbit’s  series  on  collodio-bromide  from  gelatine  negatives 
were  very  fine,  especially  his  “ Latimer  Oak,”  High  Barnet. 
Mr.  Cowan’s  series  illustrated  variety  of  colour  obtainable  with 
gelatino-chloride.  Mr.  Howard’s  wet  collodion  series  were  well 
received  ; the  “ Weary  Flock  in  Summer  Heat,”  and  “ The 
Nave,  Wells  Cathedral,”  being  especially  fine.  Mr.  King’s  trans- 
parencies and  negatives  were  on  gelatino-bromide  plates,  and 
Mr.  Cohen's  Norwegian  scenery  was  very  interesting.  Mr. 
Smith’s  Woodbury  series  of  Altcazar,  from  Mr.  Good’s  negatives, 
were  much  applauded.  The  fact  of  the  negatives  narrowly 
escaping  destruction  in  the  recent  earthquake  added  a still 
greater  interest. 

Messrs.  Cobb  exhibited  several  instantaneous  street  views  of 
London,  and  Messrs.  York  two  series  illustrating  their  subjects 
“ The  Lifeboat  ” and  “ Christmas  Carols,”  the  readings  of  which 
were  effectively  rendered  by  Mr.  Bridge.  Mr.  Hussey’s  slides, 
although  excellent  as  photographs,  were  somewhat  marred  by 
colouring.  In  Mr.  Pilkiugton’s  series,  “ The  Swans  at  Snares- 
brook  ” obtained  much  applause. 

The  collection  of  microscopic  slides  exhibited  by  Dr.  White 
Wire  explained  by  that  gentleman,  after  which  followed  a mis- 
cellaneous series  by  Messrs.  Wheeler,  Ayres,  and  Gale  ; the  latter 
gentleman's  “ Elms’  Grateful  Shade,”  and  ‘‘  Cattle  at  Eventide,” 
were  much  admired.  Mr.  Beasley’s  “ Clouds  and  Sea,”  Wratten 
and  Wainwright’s  “ University  Boat  Race,”  and  Mr.  Woods’ 
“ Swiss  Views,”  were  all  applauded. 

Over  three  hundred  slides  having  passed  through  the  lantern, 
aud  there  being  nearly  a hundred  more  to  show,  it  was  decided, 
considering  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  to  bring  the  entertainment 
to  a close.  During  the  evening  Messrs.  Bridge  and  Page 
favoured  the  company  with  music. 

The  usual  votes  of  thanks  were  passed,  and  it  was  announced 
that  on  Thursday,  February  5tb,  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd  will 
demonstrate  the  method  of  working  their  new  paper  for  printing 
positives  ; and  March  5th,  Mr.  Shadbolt  will  read  a paper  on 
“ Experiences  in  Balloon  Photography.” 


London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  1st  inst., 
Mr.  S.  C.  Salmon  in  the  chair. 

A demonstration  was  given  of  the  “ patent  polychrome  ’’  pro- 
cess of  colouring  photographs,  by  a representative  of  Mr.  W.  B. 
Anderson,  the  patentee.  It  was  claimed  that  the  process 
rendered  the  print  more  permanent,  and  artistic  effects  could  be 
obtained  with  comparatively  little  labour  by  anyone  possessing  a 
little  taste.  An  ordinary  albumen  print  was  first  mounted  on 
an  opal  plate  with  a solution  of  gelatine,  and  allowed  to  dry  ; 
the  plate  was  then  heated,  and  bees’-wax  rubbed  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  print  until  it  became  quite  transparent,  the  super- 
fluous wax  rubbed  off,  and,  when  cool,  the  print  was  polished 
with  a silk  handkerchief  or  other  suitable  material  ; it  was  then 
ready  for  being  painted  in  oil  colours.  From  this  stage  the  pic- 
ture, a cabinet-sized  portrait,  being  timed,  was  finished  in 
twenty  minutes.  It  was  stated  that  by  rendering  the  surface  of 
the  print  quite  smooth  with  the  wax  previous  to  the  application 
of  the  colours,  that  they  would  not  be  absorbed,  but  would 
remain  and  dry  on  the  surface  and  retain  their  brilliancy. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Pkestwich  drew  attention  to  the  particulars  given 
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in  the  current  issue  of  the  Scientific  American  of  a process  intro- 
duced in  London,  called  after  its  inventor  the  “ Hoeschotype,” 
for  the  photographic  reproduction  of  coloured  pictures. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  passed  round  a negative  that  had  been  left  in 
the  washing  water  from  forty-eight  to  sixty  hours  ; a reticula- 
tion of  the  film  had  taken  place  ; this,  in  parts,  had  curiously 
followed  the  lints  of  the  picture. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  showed  some  prints  from  an  emulsion 
paper  prepared  by  himself ; the  exposure  given  was  five  minutes 
at  a distance  of  nine  inches  from  an  ordinary  gas  burner.  The 
prints  were  developed  with  Edwards’  ferrous  oxalate,  to  which 
twenty  grains  of  bromide  to  each  ounce  had  been  added.  Mr. 
Wellington  gave  the  formula:  — 


No.  1. — Silver  nitrate 
Citric  acid  ... 
Water 


...  100  grains 
...  100  „ 

..  3 ounces 


No.  2. — Chloride  sodium 

Bromide  potassium  ... 

Citric  acid  

Nelson’s  No.  1 gelatine 
Water  


...  20  grains 

...  40  „ 

...  100  „ 

...  40  ,. 

...  3 ounces 


Mixed  at  a temperature  of  150°,  and  the  bulk  of  200  grains 
of  Heinrich’s  gelatine  added.  By  toning  in  a borate  or  acetate 
bath,  any  tone  from  a red  to  a brown  can  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Cobb  showed  two  plates  from  the  same  batch,  that  had 
been  exposed  to  two  of  Mr.  Warnerke’s  sensitometers,  one  plate 
showing  several  numbers  more  than  the  other. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  explained  that  only  one  of  the  sensitometers 
was  a standard  ; the  other  was  of  an  earlier  make,  and  had  been 
used  only  for  experimental  purposes  previous  to  a standard  being 
fixed. 

Mr.  Frank  Bishop  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Butler  were  elected  members 
of  the  Association. 


$alh  in  % jshtbio. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  next  meet- 
ing of  this  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  January  13th, 
at  8 p.m.,  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  when  a paper,  with 
demonstration,  “ On  the  New  Rapid  Printing  Paper,”  will  be 
read  by  Mr.  Leon  Warnerke. 

An  Exhibition  at  Koenigsberg. — In  May  next  a general 
exhibition  is  to  be  opened  in  Koenigsberg,  and  photography  is 
to  be  well  represented. 

Fire  in  Berlin. — Rosenthal’s  extensive  frame  and  album 
works  in  Berlin  have  been  almost  completely  destroyed  by  fire. 

Tiie  Light  of  the  Moon. — How  much  brighter  is  sun  than 
moon  ? Can  anybody  tell  ? What  shall  be  the  standard  of 
measurement  * Sir  William  Thompson  has  lately  printed  a note 
which  conveys  some  curious  data  bearing  on  these  questions. 
During  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  York  in  1881, 
he  observed  the  moon  when  it  was  nearly  full,  and  at  about  mid- 
night. He  found  the  light  to  be  equal  to  that  of  a candle  at  a 
distance  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  centimetres.  Making  no 
account  of  the  loss  of  moonlight  in  transmission  through  the 
earth’s  atmosphere,  he  computed  that  Iwenty-seven  thousand 
million  million  candles  must  be  spread  over  the  moon’s  earth- 
ward hemisphere,  painted  black,  to  send  us  as  much  light  as  we 
receive  from  her.  Probably  forty  thousand  million  million 
candles  would  be  required  to  allow  for  absorption.  Sir  William 
carried  his  computations  a little  farther,  and  figured,  that,  if  the 
face  of  the  moon  which  we  see  were  painted  black,  and  covered 
with  candles  standing  packed  in  square  order,  touching  one 
another,  all  burning  normally,  the  light  received  at  the  earth 
would  be  about  the  same  in  quantity  (as  estimated  by  our  eyes) 
as  it  really  is. — Science. 

Photographic  Cu  b. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next 
meeting,  on  Januaiy  14,  will  be  “ Stereoscopic  Work. 


Corrfsjjonbtnts. 

***  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 
Amateur. — Your  suggestion  is  a good  one,  but  the  first  thing  is 
to  find  them.  In  this  matter  the  assistance  of  yourself  and  of 
any  of  our  readers  wiil  be  esteemed. 


A.  P. — It  can  be  had  from  the  Siemens’  Patent  Gas  Co.,  49,  Queen 
Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

J.  Hubert. — A white  enamelled  paper  suitable  for  the  purpose  can 
be  had  at  Corfield’s  in  Bride  Street,  E.C. 

R.  D.  B. — Draw  the  lines  with  white  of  egg  beaten  up  with  its  own 
bulk  of  water,  and  when  dry,  breathe  on  the  surface.  The  sur- 
face will  now  become  sufficiently  tacky  to  hold  the  gold  leaf  ; 
when  quite  dry,  brush  oft  the  excess. 

O.  Evans — The  second  that  you  mention,  No.  3. 

Fred  Turner. — Not  having  seen  it,  we  cannot  judge;  but  if  not 
as  represented,  you  had  better  take  steps  to  recover  your  money. 

Thos.  Wheeler. — In  the  Year-Book  for  1876,  p.  126. 

G.  W.  G. — We  agree  with  you  that  it  would  not  be  much  use  to 
advertise,  and  think  that  your  best  way  would  be  to  make  en- 
quiries at  the  artists’  colour  and  material  warehouses,  as,  for 
example,  Winsor  and  Newton,  in  Rathbone  Place,  or  Newman, 
in  Soho  Square.  Let  us  know  how  your  new  scheme  progresses. 

Colonel  A . — A solution  of  chloride  of  gold  containing  the 

compound  in  the  proportion  of  one  grain  to  each  drachm  is 
intended,  this  being  a very  usual  strength  to  make  it.  The  writer 
evidently  does  not  intend  to  recommend  the  making  up  of  only 
one  drachm  at  a time. 

II.  M. — 1.  It  can  be  so  used  very  well,  and  the  only  disadvantage 
is,  that  if  you  take  no  other  lens,  you  are  limited  to  a narrow  angle 
of  view.  2.  No  makers  surpass  those  whom  you  mention,  and 
we  do  not  thiDk  they  are  equalled  by  any  others.  See  leader  in 
this  week’sNEWS.  3.  Neither;  both  are  only  very  rough  approxi- 
mations. 4.  Yes,  if  it  is  well  made.  5.  We  do  not  quite  under- 
stand what  you  allude  to. 

Beginner. — You  will  find  it  all  in  the  Year-Book. 

Aleck  Betts.— 1.  You  had  better  take  it  to  someone  who  is  ac- 
customed to  making  or  repairing  scientific  instruments  ; or,  why 
not  pack  it  up  and  send  it  by  Parcels  Post  to  the  maker  ? 2.  Thank 
you  for  the  suggestion. 

A.  G. — It  is  correctly  given  in  the  current  Year-Book. 

C.  J.  E.— Makers  of  commercial  plates  do  not,  as  a rule,  give  par- 
ticulars, and  we  do  not  know. 

T.  Lilly. — It  can  be  had  from  Messrs.  Hopkinand  Williams,  Cross 
Street,  Hatton  Garden,  London. 

Oxide. — Probably  you  can  obtain  compensation  unless  the  usual 
stipulation  as  to  non-responsibility  was  made  ; but  before  acting, 
get  an  opinion  from  a lawyer. 

W.  J.  E. — We  know  of  no  one  who  will  undertake  to  give  you  the 
instruction  you  require.  Perhaps  your  best  way  would  be  to 
advertise. 

Out-Door.— Cover  the  diaphragm  slit  with  an  elastic  band  ; two, 
if  one  is  not  sufficient. 

L.  F.  Ahmants. — 1.  The  apparatus  is  evidently  a collection  of 
odds  and  ends,  mostly  quite  out  of  date,  and  we  advise  you  to  dis- 
card it  and  buy  a new  camera  and  lens — not  necessarily  a very 
expensive  one.  2.  Consult  the  advertisement  columns.  3.  Sec 
the  Year-Beok. 

F.  D. — Mr.  Beach’s  sulphurous  acid  developer  is  excellent ; you 
will  find  details  on  page  485  of  our  last  volume,  also  in  the  Ybar- 
Book. 

John  Gerard. — If  we  can  get  the  information,  you  shall  be  com- 
municated with  by  post. 

T.  W.  O. — l.  Your  list  is  a little  difficult  to  deal  with,  but  we  may 
mention  that  on  a recent  occasion  we  took  those  which  you  indicate 
by  the  number  92,  and  had  no  occasion  to  regret  doing  so. 
2.  Thin  glass,  by  all  means.  3.  The  w'sdom  of  taking  plates  of 
rwo  rapidities  appears  to  us  to  be  very  doubtful.  4.  No.  12. 

Thomas  Erwin. — If  unable  to  supply  the  article  promptly,  they 
should  write  and  inform  you  of  the  cause  of  delay,  especially  as 
you  have  sent  the  money. 

F.  E.  Styles. — Do  not  think  of  constructing  a glass  room  so 
small  as  only  eight  by  nine  feet ; you  will  have  great  difficulty 
in  doing  anything  more  than  half-length  figures.  Your  calcu- 
lations as  to  the  field  which  may  be  included  by  the  widest  angle 
lenses  made  are  all  very  well  on  paper,  but  if  you  attempt  to 
carry  your  theory  into  practice,  you  will  be  wofully  disappointed. 


fljc  |)botograpbic  |Jcfos. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom: — 
Yearly  ...  15s.  Od  | Half-Yearly  ...  7s.  8d.  I Quarterly  ...  3s.  lOd. 

To  the  United  Slates,  the  Continent,  and  the  Colonies : — 
Yearly  ...  17s.  4d.  I Half-Yearly  ...  8s.  8d.  | Quarterly  ...  4s.  4d. 

To  India  (Yearly)  19s.  6d. 

advertisements  in  COLUMN. 
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THE  NEW  PRINTING  PROCESS. 

Is  photographic  matters  the  usual  course  of  events  is  that 
a discovery  or  invenliou  is  made  by  a photographer,  pro- 
fessional or  amateur ; that  it  is  published  either  through 
the  medium  of  a society,  or  of  the  photographic  press  ; is 
taken  up  expeiimentally  by  other  photographers,  who 
publish  their  results  and  improvements  ; and  is  eventually 
adopted  by  one  or  more  commercial  firms,  who  bring  the 
practical  details  of  m inufacture  to  perfection,  and  reap  the 
money  benefit.  And  what  is  now  occurring  is  likely  to  be 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  To  illustrate  this  we  may  refer  to 
a seutence  from  a series  of  articles  on  “ Gelatino-Bromide 
Paper  for  Positive  Printing,”  which  series  was  commenced 
on  page  721  of  our  volume  for  1883,  and  finished  on 
page  20  of  the  volume  for  1884. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks,  aud  almost  simultaneously, 
several  commercial  firms  have  brought  out  new  printing 
pipers,  the  peculiarity  of  which  is  that  a short  exposure 
only  is  necessary,  that  the  prints  are  afterwards  deve- 
loped, then  are  toned  exactly  as  silver  prints  on  albumen- 
ized  paper  are. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  our  intention  to  suggest  that  the 
commercial  papers  recently  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the 
photographic  fiaternity  are  not  novelties.  Still,  we  desire 
to  point  out  that  every  principle  involved  iu  the  making  of 
a developed  image  on  gelatino-chloride  his  already  been 
discussed  and  explained,  not  only  in  editorial  articles,  but 
in  the  papers  of  our  contributors  ; and  viewing  the  matter 
by  the  light  of  what  has  already  been  done  and  written, 
we  think  we  are  not  far  from  the  mark  when  we  say 
that  these  paptrs  are  coited  with  a gelatine  emulsion,  the 
haloid  in  which  is  either  chloride  of  silver,  a mixture  of 
chloride  and  bromide,  or  possibly  bromide  alone.  Mr.  J. 
B.  B.  Wellington  has  been  able  to  get  practically  identical 
results  with  all  of  these  three  emulsions,  the  peculiar  red 
colour  of  the  developed  print  which  makes  it  amemable  to 
toniDg  being,  in  fact,  not  so  much  due  to  the  nature  of 
the  silver  haloid  in  the  emulsion,  as  to  the  manner  of  ad- 
justing the  exposure  and  the  development.  When  we 
give  an  exposure  very  much  longer  than  is  necessary  to 
produce  a fully-exposed  picture  with  the  strongest  developer 
which  the  print  will  stand,  and  develop  with  a weak  and 
very  much  restrained  developer,  we  get  an  image  of  a 
warm  colour,  whether  the  emulsion  be  a chloride  or  a 
bromide. 

The  advent  of  the  new  papers  in  commerce  has  produced 
quite  an  excitement  in  the  photographic  world,  demonstra- 
tions of  the  working  of  them  having  been  given  in  all 
parts,  not  only  of  London,  but  of  the  country.  A lecture 
given  by  Mr.  \Yr.  Iv.  Burton  at  the  Westminster  Aquarium 
last  Friday,  on  “The  Future  of  Photographic  Printing,” 
w;a  chiefly  taken  up  by  a demojsfration  of  the  process. 


We  have  ourselves  experimented  pretty  freely  on  the 
papers  offered  to  the  public,  and  have  taken  every 
opportunity  of  questioning  such  of  our  friends  as  have 
worked  the  process,  on  their  experiences  of  it.  We 
may  therefore,  we  think,  with  advantage  to  our  readers, 
sum  up  what  appear  to  us  to  be  the  advantages  and  the 
drawbacks  of  the  papers,  and  to  what  particular  purposes 
they  are  likely  to  be  generally  applicable,  premising  our 
remarks  with  the  statement  that  nothing  can  be  taken  as 
final  which  results  from  experiments,  however  carefully 
made,  which  have  extended  over  only  a few  weeks. 

The  cardinal  advantage  of  the  process  is,  of  course,  the 
short  space  of  time  necessary  for  exposure,  a few  minutes 
at  six  or  eight  inches  from  an  ordinary  fish-tail  gas  burner 
being  sufficient,  an  exposure  almost  as  short  as  can  be 
given  by  hand  being  long  enough  with  good  diffused  day- 
light. 

The  next  advantage  is  amenability  to  toning.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  production  of  prints  by  a brief 
exposure,  and  subsequent  development,  is  by  no  means  a 
new  thing— was,  in  fact,  done  at  least  forty  years  ago. 
The  novelty  is  in  getting  an  image  which  may  be  toned 
to  any  of  a great  range  of  colours,  precisely  as  a print  on 
albumenized  paper  is  toned. 

Mr.  Burton,  in  his  lecture  at  the  Aquarium  already 
referred  to,  gave  it  as  his  opiuion  that,  though  nothing 
definite  could  be  said  in  the  matter,  the  chances  were  that 
the  prints  on  the  new  papers  would  be  far  more  permanent 
than  those  on  albumenized  paper.  We  think  that  he  is 
probably  right  here.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  fading 
of  albumenized  priuts  is  connected  with  the  organic  salt 
which  is  produced  by  the  contact  of  the  albumen  with  free 
silver  nitrate.  In  a gelatine  emulsion— produced  always 
with  excess  of  soluble  haloid — there  is  no  such  organic  salt 
produced,  unless  we  admit  that  the  sensitive  medium  is 
itself  a chemical  combination  of  a bromide  or  chloride  of 
silver  with  gelatine. 

Still  another  advantage  is  this.  In  any  process  where 
we  have  exposure  followed  by  development,  there  is  the 
possibility,  in  adjustment  of  the  one  to  the  other,  of  com- 
pensating for  certain  defects— notably  over-  and  under- 
density— in  the  negatives  from  which  we  print. 

There  are  certainly,  however,  drawbacks  in  the  process, 
as  well  as  advantages.  Development  always  involves 
skilful  labour.  The  development  of  the  prints  by  the  new 
process  is  by  no  means  more  easy  than  development  of 
gelatine  plates.  Indeed,  the  action  is  so  exceedingly  rapid 
towards  the  finish,  that  the  greatest  nicety  is  necessary  to 
remove  the  print  from  the  solution  at  precisely  the  right 
moment.  Then,  to  get  the  best  surfaca  on  the  finished 
priut,  it  is  necessary  to  squeegee  on  to  glass,  aud  when  the 
prints  are  dry,  to  strip  them.  This  is  a troublesome  pro- 
cess, and  has  to  be  followed  by  a still  more  troublesome 
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ISOCHROMATIC  TLATK. 

of  three  grades  of  density  in  each  of  the  seven  colours  of 
the  spectrum.  The  idea  is  an  excellent  one,  and  by  means 
the  sensitiveness  of  plates  for  the  variously  coloured 


MoxCKnovMi's  ruTi:. 

rays  maybe  tested  without  resorting  to  delicate  speettum 
experiments. 

M.  Vidal  has  been  good  enough  to  send  us  his  results, 
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one  of  mounting,  without  which  the  high  gloss  got  by 
stripping  from  the  glass  will  be  ruined.  The  surface  of 
*he  piint,  if  it  be  allowed  to  dry  in  the  ordinary  way,  is 
far  from  a good  one,  and  the  image  has  a most  unpleasant 
“ sunk-in  ” appearance. 

A yet  more  serious  drawback  the  process  has  as  yet 
slmwn  Jn  our  hands.  We  have  found  it  very  difficult  to 
g«perfectly  pure  whites,  particularly  in  the  case  of  vig- 
neNes.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  this  defect  may  be  due 
. not  to  the  process,  but  to  our  working  of  it ; still  we  may 
Anention  that  in  the  samples  of  the  prints  by  the  process 
'sent  out  by  at  least  one  firm  producing  the  paper,  we  have 
seen  several  prints  with  distinctly  degraded  whites. 

And  now  for  the  probable  cases  in  which  the  application 
of  the  process  maybe  useful. 

In  the  first  place,  of  course  we  have  the  case  in  which 
one  or  more  proofs  are  required  in  a hurry  ; here  the  new 
paper  will  be  invaluable,  as  the  working  of  it  does  not 
depend  on  day  light.  Then,  again,  when  a photographer 
requires  to  issue  a large  number  of  prints  in  a very  short 
space  of  time,  the  paper  will  be  most  convenient.  The 
rate  of  production  may  perhaps  not  be  so  rapid  as  by  the 
Woodburytype  process. 


We  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  amateur  should  be 
the  greatest  user  of  the  new  paper.  Printing  is  generally 
his  greatest  difficulty.  lie  is  usually  employed  in  business 
during  the  day,  when  printing  on  aibutnenized  paper  could 
be  carried  on.  When  he  has  a holiday,  he  likes  to  employ 
it  in  taking  negatives.  To  him  the  possibility  of  making 
piiuts  of  an  evening  will  be  the  greatest  conceivable 
boon.  He  will  be  able  to  work  by  lamp  or  gas-light  in 
winter. 

We  do  not  in  this  place  quote  any  of  the  formu’re  pre- 
viously given  in  the  News,  as  thoroughly  practical  direc- 
tions for  making  the  development  paper  are  to  be  found  in 
Mr.  Wellington’s  article  on  page  3G,  and  these  directions 
embody  the  latest  experiences  of  an  exceptionally  skilled 
and  successful  worker. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  VIDAL’S  COLOUR 
SENSITOMETEli. 

M.  Vidal,  in  his  letter  which  appears  in  our  issue  of  last 
week  (p.  21),  describes  a colour  sensitoraeter  made  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  instrument  of  Warnerke,  but  with  a scries 
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which  wo  reproduce  as  Meisenbach  blocks  ; it  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  exposure  was  equal  in  each  case.  The 
general  sensitiveness  of  the  two  plates  used  was  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  saute ; but  the  much  greater  range  of  the 
eosine  plate  (Clayton  and  Tailfer)  is  obvious  at  a glance. 
In  order  to  make  the  comparison  bttweeu  the  two  plates 
complete,  a repioluction  of  an  ordinary  sensitometer  trial 
is  also  given 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Progress  in  1885— Red  Rays  only  Non-actinic— Con- 
trolling Rapidity  ok  Sensitive  Plates — Antwerp 

International  Exiiiisition. 

Furthcoming  Progress. — As  I am  incapable  of  adding  any- 
thing to  the  complete  retrospective  review  published  at 
the  commencement  of  the  last  number  of  the  Photographic 
News,  1 am  limited  to  assert  i s accuracy,  and  express 
hopes  as  to  the  progress  to  come  during  the  year.  With- 
out being  a great  prophet.  I cau  foretell  that  now,  since  so 
many  improvennuts  have  been  made  in  instantaneous 
photography,  much  may  be  expected  in  that  direction, 
particulaily  in  two  ways:  firstly,  by  finding  more  active 
developers  capable  of  biinging  out  the  slightest  traces  of 
the  action  of  light ; and  secondly,  by  the  preparation 
of  emulsions  still  more  sensitive  than  those  in  present  use 
With  regard  to  the  perfection  now  reached  in  photo- 
engraving, one  cau  reckon  on  having  more  and  more  ex- 
tensive application  of  it  in  its  varied  forms.  When  better 
known,  and  its  advantages  fully  recognised,  it  will  be 
used  more  largely  in  the  illustration  of  books  and  periodi- 
cals; and,  I am  sure,  will  reach  to  the  more  artistic  level 
of  ceramic  decoratiou,  to  which  it  has  been  scarcely  at  all 
applied. 

Nun-actinic  Rays. — The  question  of  dark  room  lighting 
has  been  the  subject  of  many  experiments  of  late,  and  1 
myself  wished  to  take  count  of  the  facts  observed  by  Mr. 
Debenham.  At  the  outset  I must  say  that  1 have  not  been 
able  to  succeed  according  to  his  indications.  All  kinds  of 
green  and  yellow  light,  and  mixtures  of  the  two  colours, 
gave  me  a distinct  luminous  impression  on  auy  sensitive 
plates.  It  is  true  that  the  action  on  ordinary  bromide  of 
silver  emulsion  is  weak  if  the  source  of  light  be  tolerably 
distant,  as  shown  well  in  my  colour  sensitometer  ; but  if 
isochromaticemulsions  be  used,  the  rays  must  be  distiuctly 
red.  If  a perfectly  monochromatic  yellow  light  were  at 
one’s  disposal,  one  w'ould  have  nothing  to  fear  for  gelatine 
plates;  but  the  ordinary  llames,  in  spite  of  green  or  yellow 
glass,  are  polychromatic,  and  contain  blue  and  violet,  as 
may  be  seen  with  the  help  of  the  spectroscope. 

Standard  Jor  Determining  Rapidity  of  Plates. — The  idea  of 
a definite  understanding  relative  to  an  adopted  controlling 
method  for  the  rapidity  of  various  sensitive  fims  is  spread- 
ing through  several  photographic  societies.  I caunot  fore- 
tell which  solutions  will  be  accepted,  but,  for  my  own 
part,  I suggest  the  following : — The  scale  should  be  con- 
structed similar  to  Mr.  Warnerke’s— that  is  to  say,  formed 
of  a succession  of  films  more  and  more  opaque  superposed 
on  a plate  of  glass.  To  execute  the  scale,  simply  consists 
in  the  formation  of  a negative,  to  serve  for  counter  prints 
on  gelatine  plates  of  a known  degree  by  the  help  of  a con- 
stant source  of  light  lasting  a certaiu  length  of  time,  deve- 
loping with  ferrous  oxalate,  the  proportion  of  oxalate  of 
potash  to  sulphate  of  iron  being  always  the  same.  By  this 
simple  method  a certain  number  of  scales  will  be  made,  and 
aftei  wards  compared  one  with  another  to  throw  out  those 
not  identical  with  the  standard  scale.  The  scale  con- 
structed— what  is  its  cost?  Mouckhoven  quarter-plate 
cost  four  francs  (3s.  2id.)  the  dozen,  and  by  doubling  the 
cost  of  a single  oue  for  the  expense  of  developer,  it  comes 
to  about  sevenpence  without  mounting  the  print  or  manu- 
facturing expenses,  which  might  bring  it  up  to  eighteen- 
pence  or  two  shillings.  For  the  source  of  light  I advise  a 


good  stearine  candle,  the  base  of  the  flame  corresponding 
to  the  height  of  the  centre  of  the  scale,  placed  at  the  dis- 
tance of  50  centimetres.  The  exposure  ought  to  be  half  a 
minute  exactly,  after  letting  the  candle  burn  five  minutes. 
Under  such  easy  conditions  a practical  method  will  be 
obtained  for  controlling  the  varied  rapidities,  and  com- 
paring them  with  one  another,  at  a very  trifling  cost. 

Antwerp  International  Exhibition. — About  forty  French 
photographers  have  given  in  their  names  to  exhibit  in  the 
photographic  section  of  the  forthcoming  International 
Exhibition  at  Antwerp.  1 think  Messrs.  Boussod,  ValadoD, 
and  Co.’s  photo-grav ures  will  excite  a great  deal  of  atten- 
tion and  admiration.  Leon  Vidal. 


IVES’  ISOCI1ROMAT1C  PROCESS  WITH 
CHLOROFHYL. 

I>Y  DR.  II.  \V.  VOGEL." 

In  the  Year-Book  for  1885,  page!  111,  I find  an  interesting 
article  of  Mr.  Ives,  Philadelphia^ on  his  isochromatic  pro- 
cess with  chlorophyl.  . In  this  article  Mr.  Ives  mentions 
also  my  researches  in  this  matter,  and  says  : — “ Dr.  Vogel 
was  undoubtedly  the  first  to  suggest  the  use  of  dyes  for 
increasiug  the  colour  sensitiveness  of  silver  bromide  ; but 
he  was  not  the  first  by  several  years  to  publish  a practical, 
useful  process,”  &c.,  &c.  I beg  to  remark,  as  to  this 
assertion  of  Mr.  Ives,  that,  eleven  years  ago,  I did  not 
confine  myself  to  make  only  suggestions  or  spectrum 
photographs,  but  that  I showed  by  experiment,  already 
described  in  ray  first  paper,  published  in  the  Photo- 
graphische  Millheilungen , 1873,  and  in  the  Photographic 
News,  1874,  that  my  new  process  of  making  bromide  of 
silver  sensitive  to  the  so-called  non-actinic  rays  was  of  real 
practical  value.  I reproduce  here  the  lines  in  question 
from  my  paper  of  1873: — “I  took  a picture  of  a blue 
ribbon  on  yellow  grouud.  With  an  ordinary  brorno- 
iodized  plate  I got  a white  ribbon  on  a dark  ground.  On 
a bromide  of  silver  plate,  stained  with  coralline,  I could  not 
hope  to  get  anything,  because  blue  and  yellow  rays 
acted  on  this  plate  with  the  same  energy.  Therefore  I 
put  iu  front  of  the  lens  a yellow  glass,  which  let  pass  the 
yellow  rays,  but  absorbed  the  blue  ones,  and  now  I 
obtained  with  sullicient  exposure  a dark  ribbon  on  a light 
ground.” 

I think  this  picture,  taken  in  1873,  in  the  described 
manner,  was  the  first  isochromatic  photograph  takeD.  It 
may  be  possible  that  chlorophyl  (first  proposed  by 
Becquerel,  1875,  for  increasing  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
bromide  of  silver  for  red  rays)  may  give  better  results  than 
coralline.  But,  surely,  the  chlorophyltprocess  is  not  the 
first  isochromatic  process  published? 

Even  the  modus  operaudi  of  Mr.  Ives  is  not  new. 
Mr.  Ives  soaks  bromide  of  silver  plates  in  chlorophyl 
solution.  Exactly  the  same  method  of  preparation  I em- 
ployed in  1876  ( Photograph ische  Mitlheilungen , xii,  page 
286),  and  I recommended  it  for  all  dyes  which  are  affected 
by  free  acid  in  collodion. 

But  if  anybody  would  ask  why  my  first  isochromatic 
process  was  not  acknowledged  sooner,  I answer  that  I 
had  exactly  the  same  experiences  in  1874  as  Mr.  Ives  in 
1879.  Nobody  would  believe  me.  My  late  friend 
Monckhoven,  Carey  Lea,  Lockyer — in  short,  all  leading 
men  in  photography  and  spectrum  analysis— doubted  my 
assertion  ; they  repeated  my  experiments  in  a wrong  way, 
and  without  success,  and  I have  had  to  do  very  much  to 
defend  ray  position.  In  the  meantime  the  photographic 
processes  have  made  important  progress,  so  that  now 
many  processes  are  easily  worked  out  by  any  amateur 
which  could  be  performed  ten  years  ago  only  by  experi- 
enced investigators.  On  the  other  hand,  new  and  more 
powerful  optical  sensitizers  are  discovered,  and  in  this 
way  the  improved  isochromaiic  processes  have  now  more 
practical  success  than  that  first  published  e’even  yeais  ago. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  NEW  RAPID  PRINTING 
PAPER  FOR  DEVELOPMENT. 

BY  J.  B.  B.  WELLINGTON. 

Whenever  there  is  any  great  photographic  discovery— or, 
in  this  case,  I should  say  improvement,  as  it  is  not  the 
first  time  that  paper  has  been  coated  with  sensitive  emul- 
sion—if  it  is  likely  to  prove  of  value  to  the  every  day 
photographer,  it  is  sure  to  secure  a large  amount  of  atten- 
tion ; and  that  this  is  the  case  is  shown  at  the  various 
photographic  societies  in  London.  At  one  society  Messrs. 
Marion  and  Co.,  the  first  in  the  field  with  the  new  printing 
paper,  gave  a demonstration  of  the  process — that  is,  of 
developing,  toning,  and  fixing  ; and  at  another  an  evening 
was  occupied  in  a discussion,  when  several  members  who 
had  tried  the  new  paper  now  in  the  market,  gave  their 
experience  and  spoke  very  highly  of  it,  and  said  that  it 
would  supersede  the  much-abused  “albumenized  paper” 
altogether  ; and  I certainly  tbiuk  it  will,  at  any  rate,  to  a 
large  extent.  Not  only  shall  we  have  a paper  that  is  un- 
likely to  fade,  (at  least  Father  Time  alone  will  prove  this), 
but  we  shall  not  be  dependant  on  the  weather,  as  printing 
can  be  carried  on  equally  well  by  gas  light,  a few  minutes’ 
exposure  being  sufficient,  yielding  a print  for  brilliancy 
and  tone  equal  to  that  of  a silver  print.  The  formula  1 
am  about  to  describe  is  the  only  one  I have  experimented 
with,  which  I fortunately  hit  upon  in  the  first  batch  of 
emulsion  I had  made  for  a rapid  printing  paper. 

I may  say  that  I have  expci imented  now  for  the  last 
twelve  months  with  gelatino-bromide  plates  for  lantern 
slides,  and  with  these  I could  get  any  range  of  colour,  in- 
cluding ruby,  and  we  know  that  if  we  have  a red  image  to 
start  with,  we  can  tone  that  image  to  almost  any  pleasing 
colour.  But  in  the  case  of  the  slow  bromide  plates  the 
objection  was,  that  the  image  appeared  red  by  transmitted 
light,  but  of  a dull  green  fog  appearance  by  reflected 
light,  it  being  what  is  termed  dichroic — in  fact,  it  had  every 
appearance  of  a wet  plate;  however.  1 cannot  say  if  this 
would  be  the  case  if  the  emulsion  had  been  on  paper.  I, 
however,  thought  that  by  adding  a proportion  of  chloride 
to  the  bromide  I should  get  over  this  objection,  and  this 
proved  to  be  the  case,  for  on  trying  the  first  batch  of  paper 
I had  coated,  to  my  great  satisfaction  the  image  appeared 
red  by  reflected  light,  and  when  toned  and  fixed  equalled 
in  brilliancy  that  of  a silver  print. 

On  making  further  experiments  I think  it  is  essential  to 
have  a proportion  of  chloride  in  the  emulsion,  as  when  it 
is  present  a less  exposure,  less  restrainer,  and  likewise  a 
shorter  time  in  development  is  required  to  secure  a red 
tone,  and  the  image  appears  better  by  reflected  light.  I 
trust  the  following  working  directions  will  enable  our 
readers  to  succeed,  even  those  who  have  never  made  an 
emulsion. 

First  make  up  the  following  solutions : — 


No.  1. — Silver  nitrate  

. 100  grains 

Citric  acid 

. 100  „ 

Water  

. 3 ounces 

No.  2. — Chloride  sodium  ... 

. 20  grains 

Bromide  potass 

. 40  „ 

Citric  acid 

. 100  „ 

Gelatine  (Nelson’s  No.  1).. 

. 40  „ 

Water  

3 ounces 

Raise  the  two  solutions  to  a temperature  of  150°,  and 
pour  No.  1 into  No.  2 in  a steady  stream  with  constant 
stirring  ; of  course  this  must  be  done  in  the  dark-room, 
but  plenty  of  yellow  light  may  be  used,  as  the  emulsion  is 
a very  slow  one.  Now  take  200  grains  of  Heinrich’s 
gelatine  which  has  already  been  allowed  to  swell  in  cold 
water,  and  add  this  to  the  hot  emulsion,  when  it  will 
readily  dissolve.  The  jar  containing  the  emulsion  must 
be  put  on  one  side  to  set,  which  it  will  do  in  a few 
hours  if  stood  in  cold  water,  especially  during  this  cold 
weather,  but  it  is  preferable  to  leave  till  the  next  morning, 


when  it  is  ready  to  be  squeezed  through  a piece  of  coarse 
canvas  into  cold  water  and  washed  for  three  or  four  hours 
in  runniug  water,  after  which  it  should  be  drained,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  alcohol  added,  melted  at  a temperature 
of  140®,  and  then  filtered  through  two  thicknesses  of  a 
pocket  handkerchief.  It  should  then  measure  about  10  ozs., 
and  is  ready  for  coating  the  paper,  which  I found  at 
first  a very  troublesome  affair,  but  can  now  coat  as  easily 
as  on  glass,  which  I manage  thus.  The  paper  should  be 
cut  up  into  pieces,  say  half-plate  size,  and  put  into  a dish 
of  warm  water  to  soak  ; in  another  dish  of  warm  water 
several  half-plate3  should  be  placed  for  the  purpose  of 
warming  them,  or  they  may  be  warmed  before  a fire  and 
placed  iu  a pile,  which  will  retain  their  heat.  One  of  the 
warm  plates  is  then  taken  on  a pneumatic  holder  and  a 
piece  of  the  wet  paper  slipped  on  to  it,  avoiding  any  air- 
bubbles  ; allow  the  surplus  water  to  drain  off  for  a few 
seconds,  and  pour  on  a pool  of  emulsion,  which  by  this  time 
should  be  about  1 1 0°  ; if  hotter  than  this,  it  is  liable  to 
cause  bubbles.  It  will  be  found  to  flow  as  easily  as 
collodion.  About  two  drachms  of  the  emulsion  is  sufficient 
for  a half-plate.  It  must  now  be  allowed  to  set  by  being 
placed  on  a glass  slab  previously  levelled,  and  when  set, 
can  either  be  stripped  from  the  glass  and  hung  up  by  one 
corner  to  dry,  or  allowed  to  dry  on  the  glass  support.  I 
prefer  the  latter  method,  as  the  paper  is  less  liable  to 
cockle. 

The  necessary  exposure  behind  a clear  negative  , which 
can  only  be  found  after  a few  trials,  will  be  found  to  be 
about  twelve  or  fifteen  miuutes, nine  inches  from  a fish-tail 
burner ; a slight  trace  of  an  image  can  be  seen  after  ex- 
posure. The  developer  I have  used  in  my  experiments  is 
Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards’  ferrous  oxalate,  with  the  addition  of  a 
bromide,  either  ammonium  orpotasium. 

No.  1. 

Oxalate  potass 2 ounces 

Amrn.  chloride  ...  ...  ...  40  grains 

Water  (distilled) 20  ounces 


No.  2. 

Ferrous  sulphate 

Citric  acid  

Water  (distilled) 

No.  3. 


...  4 drachms 
...  2 ,, 

...  20  ounces 


Amm.  or  patass.  bromide  ...  1 ounce 

Water  (to  make)  3 ounces 

Equal  parts  of  Nos.  1 and  2 are  taken,  and  1 drachm  of 
No.  3 added  to  each  ounce  of  developer.  The  image 
appears  in  about  one  and  a-half  minutes,  aud  if  the  ex- 
posure has  been  correct,  development  will  be  complete  in 
five  minutes,  and  of  a red  colour.  After  toning  slightly 
and  fixing,  the  print  will  hi  of  a beautiful  pink,  and  very 
pleasing. 

I have  since  tried  cutting  down  the  exposure  to  three 
miuutes,  usiug  only  20  miuirns  of  No.  3 solution  ; the 
image  is  still  red  after  developing,  and  is  perhaps  of  a 
more  satisfactory  colour  when  finished,  besides  the  advan- 
tage iu  giving  a shorter  exposure  ; in  this  case  the  deve- 
lopment will  be  complete  in  three  minutes.  Care  must 
be  taken  not  to  over-develop,  or  the  finished  print  will 
have  a dead  appearance.  After  developing,  the  prints 
should  be  rapidly  rinsed  in  three  or  four  changes  of  water, 
and  placed  in  a strong  solution  of  ordinary  white  alum  for 
ten  minutes,  and  again  washed  in  several  changes  of  water, 
then  toned  in  the  following  bath  : — 


Acetate  of  soda 
Chloride  of  lime  ... 
Chloride  gold 
Water  (boiling) 

Use  this  when  cold,  and 
decided  purple  tint,  as  they 
but  dry  again  much  colder, 
of  water  for  ten  minutes.  ' 
left  even  for  half-hour  if  the 


...  30  grains 
...  3 „ 

...  1 grain 

...  6 ounces 

tone  till  the  prints  assume  a 
lose  a little  in  the  fixing  bath, 
Fix  in  hypo  2 ounces  to  1 pint 
rhey  will  not  lose  in  colour  if 
bath  is  not  acid. 
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After  washing,  the  prints  can  have  a gloss  imparted  to 
them  by  taking  a piece  of  clean  glass,  and  well  polishing 
with  French  chalk  ; the  wet  print  is  laid  on  this  face 
downwards,  and  the  excess  of  water  squeezed  out  by 
rubbing  over  the  back  with  the  fingers,  and  mopping  up 
with  blotting-paper.  It  must  now  be  allowed  to  dry  spon- 
taneously ; on  no  account  must  heat  be  applied.  In  a warm 
room  they  will  dry  in  a few  hours,  when  they  will  easily 
strip  off  with  a glaze  equalling  an  enamelled  print. 

I have  already  run  this  article  to  considerable  length, 
but  trust  the  formula  will  prove  successful  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  try  it.  In  the  few  ex- 
periments I have  made,  I certainly  prefer  the  results  to 
albumenized  paper,  there  being  greater  clearness  and 
brilliancy  in  the  shadows.  Very  fine  results  can  be  had 
on  opal,  which  is  easier  to  manipulate  than  paper.  I do 
not  give  the  above  as  a perfected  formula  ; no  doubt  others 
may  improve  upon  it,  but  as  it  stands  it  gives  very  pleas- 
ing results. 


& iiciioimg  of  Dfjotocjnirtg 

ASPHALT  OR  BITUMEN  [continued).— Bitumen  dissolved  in 
benzole  or  turpentine  is  the  basis  of  most  of  the  black  varnishes 
employed  for  such  purposes  as  backing  glass  positives,  making 
safe  edges  to  negatives  intended  for  carbon  printing,  and  blocking 
out  skies.  An  excellent  preparation  of  the  kind  is  made  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Benzole  ...  10  ounces 

Oil  of  turpentine  1 ounce 

Masticated  rubber,  heated  until  it  fuses  100  grains 
Dissolve,  and  add — 

Crushed  asphaltum  ...  4 ounces 

Agitate  frequently  until  solution  is  complete. 

An  opaque  varnish  more  or  less  similar  to  the  above  forms,  as 
first  pointed  out  in  the  Photogkai-hic  News,  the  only  backing 
for  plates  which  is  perfectly  satisfactory  when  the  conditions  are 
such  as  to  make  the  tendency  to  halation  or  blurring  very  con- 
siderable. A varnish  of  this  kind  is  very  easily  applied  to  the 
back  of  the  plate,  and  can  be  removed  before  development  by  a 
few  strokes  with  a sharp  and  flexible  table  knife. 

Very  fine  transparencies  may  be  produced  in  Asphalt  or  Bitumen 
by  varnishing  one  side  of  a sheet  of  talc  or  thin  gelatine  with  a 
solution  of  the  material  in  benzole,  and  exposing  under  a negative 
for  a very  long  time  through  the  transparent  medium  ; after  this, 
those  portions  of  the  bitumen  which  have  not  been  made  insoluble 
by  the  action  of  light  are  washed  away,  by  means  of  benzole,  or 
a mixture  of  benzole  and  oil  of  turpentine. 

ASSAYING,  an  analytical  operation  for  finding  the  proportion 
of  gold  or  silver  in  an  alloy.  The  nearest  photographic  process 
is  Argentometry.  See  Argentometer. 

ASTIGMATiON. — See  Lenses. 

ATMOSPHERE. — Pictorial  effects  in  landscape  photography 
often  depend  materially  on  a slight  turbidity  or  haziness  of  the 
air  ; but  apart  from  this  the  photographer  is  very  much  depend- 
ent upon  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  effect  of  the  solar  light 
on  the  sensitive  plate  varying  enormously  according  to  the  atmo- 
spheric conditions ; density,  clearness,  temperature,  colour,  and 
humidity  all  influencing  the  actinic  activity. 

ATOM  ; ATOMIC  WEIGHTS. — Srojuos  ( indivisible ).  It  is 
not  necessary  to  say  much  about  the  atomic  theory  as  propounded 
by  Dalton  and  others,  although  it  may  be  mentioned  that  it 
assumes  the  ultimate  particles  of  all  matter  to  be  of  definite  weight 
and  incapable  of  divi-ion  ; and  it  is  obvious  that  if  we  assume  the 
combination  of  two  elementary  bodies  to  take  place  by  the  juxta- 
position of  an  equal  number  of  atoms,  the  proportions  representing 
the  ratio  in  which  they  combine  will  also  represent  the  relative 
weights  of  the  ultimate  atoms.  Very  often  elementary  bodies 
unite  in  several  proportions,  but  the  different  proportions  bear  a 
very  simple  relation  to  each  other,  and  according  to  the  atomic 
theory,  this  is  because  the  atoms  are  grouped  together  in  a 
more  or  less  symmetrical  fashion — say  two  atoms  of  one  element, 
with  one,  three,  four,  five,  or  six  of  the  other. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  with  regard  to  the  atomic  theory, 
chemists  have  furnished  us  with  a series  of  numbers  representing 
the  proportions  in  which  elements  unite  together,  and  these 
numbers  are  commonly  called  atomic  weights  or  combining  pro- 


portions. It  will  be  therefore  convenient  to  give  in  this  place 
some  account  of  the  very  complete  system  of  notation  and  symbols 
by  which  chemical  reactions  are  represented,  this  system  being  in 
reality  the  outcome  of  the  atomic  theoy. 

Each  element  is  represented  by  a symbol  which  is  merely  an 
abbreviation  of  its  name,  thus : — H stands  for  hydrogen,  N for 
nitrogen,  Ni  for  nickel,  Na  for  sodium  (Natrium),  Cl  for  chlorine  ; 
but  the  symbols  have  a further  meaning — they  stand  also  for  the 
proportions  in  which  the  elements  unite  together,  and  in  ordinary 
cases  these  combining  proportions  are  calculated  out  in  relation  to 
II  (the  symbol  for  hydrogen),  which  is  assumed  to  be  unity. 

First,  then,  let  ns  give  a table  of  the  elementary  bodies  with 
their  symbols  and  combining  weights,  and  then  explain  how  the 
symbols  are  to  represent  reactions  and  to  facilitate  chemical  calcu- 
lations. 


Element. 
Aluminium  ... 

Symbol. 

A1 

Atomic  Weight. 

27 

Antimony  ( Stibium ) 

Sb 

... 

122 

Arsenic 

As 

... 

75 

Barium 

Ba 

... 

137 

Bismuth 

Bi 

210 

Boron 

Bo 

... 

11 

Bromine 

Br 

80 

Cadmium 

Cd 

• •• 

112 

Caesium 

Cs 

133 

Calcium 

Ca 

... 

... 

40 

Carbon 

C 

12 

Cerium 

Ce 

... 

92 

Chlorine 

Cl 

35-5 

Chromium 

Cr 

52 

Cobalt 

Co 

• •• 

59 

Copper  ( Cuprum ) 

Cu 

... 

G3 

Didymium  ... 

D 

95 

Erbium 

E 

112 

Fluorine 

F 

• •• 

19 

Gallium 

Ga 

... 

68 

Glucinum 

G1 

9 

Gold  ( Atirum ) 

Au 

197 

Hydrogen  ... 

H 

1 

Indium 

In 

• •• 

113 

Iodine 

1 

127 

Iridium 

Ir 

• •• 

197 

Iron  ( Ferrum ) 

Fe 

• •• 

56 

Lanthanum  ... 

La 

... 

... 

93 

Lead  (Plumbum) 

Pb 

207 

Lithium  ... 

Li 

... 

7 

Magnesium  ... 

Mg 

... 

24 

Manganese  ... 

Mn 

... 

54 

Mercury  (Hydrargyrum)  Hg 

... 

200 

Molybdenum  ... 

Mo 

... 

90 

Nickel 

Ni 

59 

Niobium 

Nb 

... 

94 

Nitrogen  ... 

N 

... 

... 

It 

Osmium 

Os 

• •• 

199 

Oxygen 

0 

... 

16 

Palladium 

Pd 

... 

107 

Phosphorus  ... 

P 

• •• 

31 

Platinum 

Pt 

... 

197 

Potassium  ( Kalium 

K 

39 

Rhodium 

Rh 

... 

104 

Rubidium  ... 

Rb 

... 

85 

Ruthenium  ... 

Ru 

... 

104 

Selenium 

Se 

... 

79 

Silver  (Argentum) 

Ag 

108 

Silicon 

Si 

... 

28 

Sodium  (Natrium) 

Na 

23 

Strontium 

Sr 

87 

Sulphur 

S 

... 

32 

Tantantalum 

Ta 

... 

182 

Tellurium  ... 

Te 

... 

128 

Thallium 

T1 

204 

Thorium 

Th 

... 

234 

Tin  ( Stannum ) 

Sn 

• •• 

118 

Titanium 

Ti 

... 

... 

50 

Tungsten(  Wolfram 

W 

184 

Uranium 

U 

... 

119 

Vanadium  ... 

V 

... 

51 

Yttrium 

Y 

... 

62 

Zinc  ... 

Zn 

65 

Zirconium  ... 

Zr 

• •• 

... 

89  5 

When  two  symbols  arc  simply  Written  in  juxtaposition,  it 
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signifies  that  the  two  bodies  represented  are  combined  ; not  only 
that  they  are  combined,  bnt  that  they  are  combined  in  the  pro- 
poitions  represented  by  the  numerical  values  of  the  symbols. 
Thus,  CO  indicates  that  C (standing  for  12  of  carbon)  is  united 
chemically  with  0 (standing  for  16  of  oxygen).  The  compound 
of  carbon  and  oxygen  corresponding  to  the  formula  CO  is  known 
as  carbon  monoxide  ; but  another  combination  of  carbon  and 
oxygen,  containing  twice  as  much  oxygen  in  relation  to  the  car- 
bon, is  known,  the  formula  of  this  second  compound  being  C02, 
and  its  usual  name  carbon  dioxide.  The  small  exponent  figure 
multiplies  the  value  of  the  symbol  immediately  preceding  it ; 
thus,  0:  is  equal  to  10  X 2 or  32. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that — 

28  parts  of  carbon  monoxide  contain  12  of  carbon  and  1G  of 
oxygen. 

44  parts  of  carbon  dioxide  contain  12  of  carbon,  and  32  (or 
1G  X 2)  of  oxygen. 

Let  us  now  analyse  a more  complex  formula — AgN  03,  Silver 


Nitrate. 

Ag  stands  for 

108 

of  Silver 

N 

14 

,,  Nitrogen 

o3 

48 

„ Oxygen  (lGx  3) 

AgN03 

170 

Silver  Nitrate. 

We  are  now  nearly  in  a position  to  understand  such  a chemical 
reaction  as  represents  an  ordinary  case  of  so-called  double- 
decomposition. 

2AgN03  + ZnBr2  = Zn  (N0,)s  -f  2 AgBr 
A large  figure  standing  before  a symbol  or  group  multiplies  every- 
thing until  a stop,  or  algebraical  sign,  is  reached  ; so  2AgN03  stands 
for  twice  170,  or  340;  while  the  sign  of  equality  ( = ),  the  plus 
sign  (+ ),  and  the  minus  sign  (— ) retain  their  usual  significance. 
The  quantity  of  zinc  bromide  entering  into  the  reaction,  and  in- 
dicated by  ZnBr>,  is  65  + 80  + 80,  or  225,  making  a total  of 
565  entering  into  the  reaction.  In  the  second  half  of  the  equation 
we  have  the  products  of  the  reaction  of  silver  nitrate  and  zinc 
bromide  upon  each  other,  namely  zinc  nitrate  and  silver  bromide  ; 
these  products  have  together  the  same  weight  as  the  substances 
originally  reacting.  Zu  (N03)2  means  Zn=65  united  with  the 
group  NO,  taken  twice  — the  group  within  the  brackets  being 
multiplied  by  the  exponent  figure  just  as  if  it  were  an  element- 
making  a total  of  189,  while  the  numerical  value  of  2AgBr  is  37G. 
The  reaction  with  its  numerical  values  may  be  expressed  as 
follows : — 

2AgN03  + ZnBr,  = Zn  (NO,)*  + 2AgBr 
340  225  189  376 

It  is  impossible  in  the  space  of  a page  or  so  to  indicate  any 
short  rules  by  which  a beginner  may  know  what  is  to  be  the  re- 
action between  two  given  bodies,  and  any  attempt  to  do  this  would 
do  more  harm  than  good  ; but  a careful  study  of  the  above  remarks 
and  the  table  of  atomic  weights  should  enable  him  to  calculate 
the  proportions  indicated  by  any  given  chemical  equation.  Let 
us  take  a very  simple  instance  of  a chemical  calculation.  When 
silver  chloride,  AgCl,  is  fused  with  carbonate  of  soda,  the  chlo- 
rine is  removed,  and  the  whole  of  the  silver  is  obtained  in  a metallic 
state.  How  much  silver  can  be  obtained  from  312  grains  of  silver 
chloride  ? In  this  case  no  equation  is  needed.  AgCl  consists  of 
108  parts  of  silver  united  with  35-5  of  chlorine,  forming  143-5 
parts,  so  that  every  143  parts  (in  a case  of  this  kind  one  may 
perhaps  disregard  the  fraction  -5)  of  silver  chloride  should  yield 
108  parts  of  silver.  A sum  in  proportion  now  gives  us  the  desired 
result. 

143  : 108  : : 342  : x,  or  the  number  required 
x = 258 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  so-called  atomic 
weights  of  the  elements  must  not  be  taken  as  absolute,  but  only  as 
indicating  proportions  among  themselves. 

By  molecular  weight  is  understood  the  combining  or  reacting 
proportion  of  a compound  or  group  of  elements  ; thus  225  is  the 
molecular  weight  of  zinc  bromide,  and  143  the  molecular  weight 
of  silver  chloride. 


INSTANTANEOUS  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BV  IV.  COBB.* 

The  term  instantaneous,  as  employed  in  photographic  nomen- 
clature, is  elastic,  and  just  as  convenient  as  it  is  erroneous  ; in 
fact,  it  may  be  made  to  mean  any  space  of  time  from  the 

• Abstract  of  a lecturette  before  the  Lon  Ion  an  1 Provincial  Photographic 
Association. 


millionth  part  of  a second  upwards.  A very  convenient  latitude 
this,  and  one  not  uufrequently  turned  to  account.  How  often 
has  the  question  been  asked  by  our  clients,  when  entering  the 
studio,  “ Do  you  employ  the  instantaneous  process  ? ” and  been, 
of  course,  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Provided  the  time  of 
exposure  has  not  exceeded  a few  seconds,  they  go  away  perfectly 
satisfied  that  their  credulity  has  not  been  imposed  upon,  and 
often  experience  great  delight  in  showing  the  results  obtained  as 
marvellous  examples  of  instantaneous  photography.  “ Where 
ignorance  is  bliss  ’tis  folly  to  be  wise,”  aud  in  matters  of  this 
kind  I have  not  fouud  the  public  over-exacting,  unless  its  own 
immediate  wants  are  interfered  with  ; then,  I am  constrained  to 
say,  it  is,  indeed,  a hard  taskmaster.  I need  hardly  say  that  I 
found  no  such  latitude  allowable  when  taking  my  so-called  in- 
stantaneous views  of  London. 

And  here  I am  led  to  ask  myself  the  question  whether  the 
highest  degree  of  artistic  excellence  is  compatible  with  the  great- 
est rapidity  of  production.  I must  candidly  confess  I think  not, 
for  although  beariug  in  mind  the  very  charming  studies  of 
breaking  waves,  rolling  clouds,  and  yachts  scudding  along  in  all 
their  poetry  of  motion  which  have  but  recently  been  exhibited 
in  Pall  Mall  aud  elsewhere — rich  in  artistic  qualities  and  perfect 
in  composition  though  they  may  be— still  we  are  bound  to  admit 
that  they  are,  to  a certain  extent,  accidental  results,  and  not  to 
be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  those  carefully  worked-out 
studies  where  the  original  design  of  the  artist-photographer  is 
abundantly  evidenced  in  the  careful  selection  of  his  models,  the 
building  up,  little  by  little,  the  harmonious  arrangement  of 
every  detail  which  ultimately  stamps  his  finished  pictures  with 
his  owu  individuality.  Artistic  feelings  and  refined  seutiment — 
these  are  the  works  which  elevate  the  minds  both  of  the  producer 
aud  the  beholder,  although  it  may  be  unconsciously,  and  leave 
an  abiding  impression ; whereas  the  purely  instantaneous  may 
excite  feelings  of  wonder  and  astonishment,  may  be  viewed  with 
admiration  aud  delight,  but  they  must  of  necessity  lack  the 
refining  tendencies  of  the  class  of  pictures  just  referred  to. 

The  introduction  of  the  modern  dry  plates  has  undoubtedly 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  photographer  a mighty  power,  but 
there  is  no  denying  the  fact,  greit  as  it  is,  and  even  desirable, 
that  this  newly -acquired  strength  has  contributed  to  our  weak- 
ness to  an  extent  both  calamitous  and  humiliating.  I am  now, 
of  course,  speakiug  of  results  ; the  craze — the  almost  childish 
craze — which  has  been  manifested  for  extreme  rapidity,  even 
where  it  was  least  necessary,  has  been  the  means  in  very  many 
instances  of  bringing  about  retrogression  where  there  ought  to 
have  been  progression. 

“ Oh  ! it  is  excellent 

To  have  a giant’s  strength  ; but  it  is  tyrannous 

To  use  it  like  a giant.” 

I should  like  here  to  allude  to  a somewhat  amusing  circum- 
stance which  came  under  my  own  immediate  notice  not  very 
long  since.  An  officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Detective  Force 
hailing  from  Scotland  Yard,  wrote  asking  me  to  name  a time 
when  I could  make  it  convenient  to  see  him  upon  certain 
business  in  a certain  place  in  Loudon.  I did  so,  wondering 
what  on  earth  could  have  so  suddenly  made  me  such  an  im- 
portant personage.  Imagine,  however,  my  surprise  and  shall  I 
say  almost  disgust,  when  he  revealed  to  me  the  fact  that  some  years 
since  he  had  dabbled  a little  in  photography,  and  that  having 
recently  seen  some  of  my  instantaneous  street  views,  it  had 
occurred  to  him  that  he  could  turn  this  great  power  to  our 
mutual  advantage  ; to  his  on  n by  providing  himself  with  a cheap 
camera  and  lens  (of  course  quite  a cheap  one  would  answer  his 
purpose)  and  some  of  my  most  rapid  plates,  with  which  he  could, 
quite  unobserved,  saunter  leisurely  along  through  the  streets  of 
London  and  shoot  away  at  any  suspected  persons  or  even  sus- 
picious looking  people  whom  he  thought  might  at  any  future  time 
be  wanted  ; to  mine,  of  course,  by  purchasing  (at  a cheap  rate, 
however)  the  most  rapid  plates  I could  provide  him  with.  I 
think  I am  justified  in  stating  that  he  afterwards  had  good 
reasons  for  believing  that,  instead  of  finding  the  philosopher’s 
stone,  he  had  accidentally  stumbled  upon  a mare’s  nest. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  this  unhealthy  and  demoralizing 
craze  for  extremely  rapid  plates  is  subsiding,  and,  what  is  even 
better,  those  who  demand  them  have  so  far  educated  themselves 
as  to  know  how  to  use  them,  and  also  acquired  a proper  dis- 
crimination as  to  when  and  where  they  should  be  employed. 
With  these  facts  before  us  it  is  only  reasonable  to  believe  that 
the  next  few  years  will  see  photography  raised  to  a far  higher 
standard  from  an  artistic  as  well  as  mechanical  standpoint 
than  it  has  yet  realised,  as  I am  firmly  persuaded  that  the  best 
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rciults  the  present  system  of  working  is  capable  of  producing, 
^•tnaiu  yet  to  be  seen. 

There  are  many  what  may  fairly  be  called  legitimate  channels 
open  for  the  employment  of  ultra  rapid  plates,  where  scenes  and 
effects  of  a transient  and  evanescent  character  are  sought  to  be 
reproduced  ; here  the  end  sought  after  justifies  the  means  em- 
ployed for  its  reproduction  ; but  I unhesitatingly  affirm,  and  ex- 
perience enables  me  speak  somewhat  authoritatively  on  this  point, 
that  it  is  a great  mistake  to  press  them  into  service  for  the  ordin- 
ary work  of  the  field  or  studio,  as  it  must  necessarily  follow  that 
plates  of  such  exquisite  sensitiveness  are  much  more  difficult  to 
manage  than  slow  ones — not  by  reason  cf  any  inherent  defective 
qualities,  but  because  of  the  very  limited  latitude  allowable  in 
their  exposure  ; and  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  mind  should  be  in 
a constant  state  of  tension  on  such  a point  when  all  its  faculties  are 
required  to  be  exercised  in  other  directions.  My  advice,  there- 
fore, is  never  to  use  extremely  rapid  plates  when  the  exigencies 
of  the  case  do  not  require  them, 

I shall  always  look  back  with  a considerable  amount  of  interest 
at  my  experiences  in  photographing  the  streets  of  Loudon. 
They  were  sometimes  instructive,  sometimes  entertaining,  but 
frequently  very  discouraging,  and  I often  wonder  how  I managed 
to  summon  to  my  aid  sufficient  moral  courage  to  make  the 
attempt  ; in  truth,  this  was  to  me  a great  difficulty. 

I well  remember  the  first  day — 

“ Twas  just  at  the  time  the  political  air 

Was  diffused  throughout  with  the  Fenian  scare.” 

I was  standiug  close  to  the  Mansion  House,  when  a very 
elongated  and  fully  developed  enforcer  of  law  and  order  chal- 
lenged me  and  demanded  to  know  the  contents  of  my  black 
leather  bag  ; very  suggestive  of  'mischief  it  must  undoubtedly 
have  appeared  to  him  with  its  sides  bulging  out  almost  to  burst- 
ing point.  This  was  quite  sufficient  reason  for  my  beiug  almost 
immediately  surrounded  by  a crowd  of  inquisitives,  whose 
offensive  curiosity  was  not  so  easily  satisfied  as  the  policeman 
himself  appeared  to  be.  But  considering  that  I lack  the  portly 
and  commanding  exterior  of  some  of  cur  profession,  the  mild 
persuasive  eloquence  of  some,  or  the  unapproachable  vehemence 
and  daring  of  others,  I escaped  easily.  On  taking  my  seat, 
however,  on  the  top  of  a ’bus  almost  immediately  afterwards,  1 
noticed  that  the  scrutinising  gaze  of  that  guardian  of  the  peace 
was  still  directed  towards  me,  and  was  moreover  making  entries 
in  his  pocket-book,  doubtless  with  a firm  persuasion  in  his  own 
mind  that  they  would  become  eminently  useful  on  some  future 
occasion.  Up  to  this  time  I am  thankful  to  say  I have  eluded  his 
vigilance. 

At  the  end  of  the  day  I was  the  possessor  of  nearly  a dozen 
10  by  8 exposed  plates,  and  was  occupied  in  developing  them 
until  nearly  midnight.  But  I must  confess  that  a very  dis- 
couraging percentage  of  failures  was  the  result. 

1 am  aware  that  it  is  not  a usual  practice  fora  lecturer  to  seek 
information  from  his  audience  upon  the  subject  he  is  lecturing 
upon,  but  there  is  sometimes  a charm  iu  originality,  and  so  I 
will  just  depart  from  the  beaten  track  and  state  a difficulty  which 
I have  just  met  with  and  should  like  to  be  enlightened  upon  at 
some  future  time  ; it  is  this — I have  occasionally  prepared  plates 
of  presumably  great  rapidity  which,  when  exposed  under  such 
favourable  conditions  of  light  as  to  enable  me  to  produce  satis- 
factory results  in,  say,  the  thirtieth,  or  even  fiftieth  part  of  a 
second,  have  occupied  an  unreasonable  time  in  developing — fre- 
quently from  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour.  The  same 
plates,  when  the  conditions  were  so  altered  as  to  allow  of  their 
being  exposed  for  a few  seconds,  developed  in  the  usual  time  ; iu 
both  cases  the  negative  appeared  to  have  received  the  proper 
amount  of  exposure,  and  differed  only  in  colour.  The  question 
I would  ask  is — Are  these  results  due  to  physical,  chemical,  or 
mechanical  causes  ? 

I regarded  my  first  day’s  outing  as  a kind  of  preliminary 
canter,  and  1 soon  found  that  I was  aiming  at  too  much  ; neatly 
all  the  negatives  turned  out  “ moves  ” in  consequence  of  my 
having  exposed  recklessly  whilst  the  ’bus  was  in  motion.  And 
here  I learned  that  although  it  was  a comparatively  easy  matter 
to  secure  a successful  negative  of  a steamer  going  at  a rapid  speed 
from  the  deck  of  another  travelling  in  an  opposite  direction,  it 
was  useless  to  attempt  a similar  experiment  from  the  top  of  an 
omnibus  running  at  only  half  the  rate  along  the  streets  of  London, 
the  jolting  and  vibratory  motion  of  the  latter  rendering  such  an 
attempt  utterly  futile.  My  only  chance  of  securing  anything 
like  satisfactory  results  was  during  the  stopping  of  the  ’bus 
when  picking  up  or  setting  down  a passenger,  and  even  then  it 


often  happened  that  just  at  the  very  moment  when  the  most 
favourable  conditions  presented  themselves  for  exposing  the  plate, 
the  vehicles  and  pedestrians  nicely  grouped  and  the  lights  and 
shadows  properly  balanced,  the  spring  of  the  shutter  was  released 
simultaneously  with  the  sudden  starting  of  the  ’bus,  and  then, 
to  crown  the  pile  of  vexation,  I had  no  dark-room  to  rush  into 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  vent  to  my  feelings. 

I secured  several  negatives  by  adopting  a ruse  which  I found 
to  answer  most  satisfactorily.  Having  previously  noted  the 
proper  time  for  taking  a view  which  I was  anxious  to  secure,  I 
arranged  with  a confederate  to  take  up  his  position  and  await  my 
arrival  on  a particular  ’bus,  and  at  a given  signal  from  me  to 
hail  it;  of  course,  it  was  part  of  his  business  to  be  just  as 
clumsy  in  his  movements  as  possible,  to  order  to  prolong  the  time 
of  stopping  to  the  fullest  extent.  On  such  occasions  I found  that 
the  driver  did  not  require  the  luxury  of  a dark-room  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shielding  him  during  his  ebullition  of  extreme  animation. 

My  later  productions  were  taken  under  far  more  favourable 
circumstances,  and  I positively  luxuriated  as  I drove,  or  was 
driven  along,  wherever  my  fancy  dictated,  in  my  own  carriage  (for 
the  time  being),  which  carriage  consisted  of  a covered  van  hired 
of  a carman  at  the  very  moderate  cent  of  Is.  6d.  per  hour.  Here 
I was  very  much  less  an  object  of  marked  attention  than  when, 
as  very  frequently  happened,  my  appearance  was  signalled  by  the 
drivers  and  conductors  of  ’buses,  who  began  to  consider  me  fair 
game  for  their  chaff  and  banter. 

Some  of  my  pictures  are  now  before  you,  and  I may  say  it  is 
very  gratifying  to  me  to  have  received  four  medals  from  tho 
various  exhibitions  where  they  have  been  sent. 


|fafes. 

Those  who  wish  to  make  the  rapid  paper  for  print- 
ing by  development  should  read  Mr.  Wellington’s  article 
on  page  36  ; it  is  brief,  to  the  point,  and  the  outcome  ot 
experiments  which  have  enabled  the  author  to  produce 
good  work. 


The  historical  collection  which  is  to  be  shown  at  the 
Inventions  Exhibition  by  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain  will  be  of  great  service  in  showing  beginners 
in  the  art  many  things  which  they  might  otherwise  never 
have  any  opportunity  of  seeiug. 


Enough  exhibits  are  already  promised  to  make  the  basis 
of  a representative  collection,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
our  readers  will  co-operate  by  at  once  informing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Photographic  Society  as  to  what  they  can  con- 
tribute. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that,  unless  in  rare 
instances,  duplicates  will  not  be  required,  so  those  who 
offer  must  not  feel  hurt  if  their  offers  are  declined. 

One  point  is,  we  understand,  to  be  ligidly  insisted  on, 
this  being  the  non-admission  of  any  articles  now  in  com- 
merce. 

Next  week  we  hope  to  say  more  regarding  the  matter, 
but  in  the  meantime  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Donkin’s 
letter,  p.  44. 

Photography  did  signal  suit  and  service  the  other  day. 
A friend  travelling  in  France  ran  short  of  money,  and  had 
to  telegraph  to  his  friends  for  a remittance.  The  remit- 
tance arrived  addressed  to  the  Poste  Restante  of  the  town, 
and  our  friend  applied  in  due  course  for  the  letter.  Un- 
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fortunately,  he  reckoned  without  his  host  or  without  his 
postmaster.  The  latter  required  proof  of  his  identity,  and 
the  applicant,  by  an  unlucky  accident,  had  neither  address 
card  nor  envelope  with  his  name  upon  it.  Happy  thought ! 
telegraph  home  for  a photograph.  This  was  done,  and  the 
photograph  posted  to  the  official,  who  was  at  once  con- 
vinced, and  seut  away  the  original  rejoicing. 


A reproduction  of  Mr.  Duncan’s  photographic  chess  or 
draughts-board  i3  given  as  our  supplement  this  week. 
Mr.  Duncan  mounts  the  print  with  its  face  in  optical  con- 
tact with  a slab  of  plate  glass,  and  this  plate  may  forte  the 
top  of  an  ordinary  chess-table. 


We  understand  that  Mr.  Duncan  is  now  preparing  a 
photographic  chess-board,  which  will  include  portraits  of 
the  best  known  chess  players  of  the  day. 

The  rumour  is  that  according  to  precedent,  the  Lord 
Mayor  should  receive  a baronetage  in  consequence  of  hold- 
ing office  duiing  the  coming  of  age  of  the  Prince  who  will 
some  day  be  heir  to  the  throne. 


An  opera-glass  as  an  aid  in  posing  was  much  appreci- 
ated by  the  late  Mr.  H.  T.  Anthony,  and  in  the  December 
number  of  the  Bulletin  one  finds  some  capital  remarks  on 
the  subject  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Partridge. 


The  opera-glass  cuts  off  all  those  extraneous  rays  which 
tend  to  confuse  and  to  mislead  the  photographer;  and  the 
eye  has  only  the  picture  itself  to  view.  A cone  of  paper 
can  be  used  as  a substitute  for  the  opera  glass,  but  is  not 
altogether  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Partridge  also  remarks  that  many  practical  men  in 
the  States  find  that  there  is  a real  advantage  in  so  altering 
their  apparatus  that  the  image  shows  as  upright  to  the  eye. 
No  doubt  to  the  beginner  an  advantage,  but  not  much 
gain  to  the  experienced  worker. 


The  announcement  of  the  engagement  of  the  Princess 
Beatrice  was  so  unexpected  that  the  illustrated  papers 
were  at  their  wits  ends  where  to  get  a portrait  of  Prince 
Henri  of  Battenberg.  All  the  London  photographic 
dealers’  stores  were  ransacked,  but  not  one  contained  a 
photograph  of  the  young  man  who  had  so  suddenly 
achieved  greatness.  One  paper  even  telegraphed  to 
CJermany,  but  did  not  get  a picture  in  time  for  that  week’s 
issue.  If  the  Prince  had  only  taken  some  photographer 
into  his  confidence,  what  a nice  little  stroke  of  business 
could  have  been  done. 

To  say  any  one  pattern  of  dark-room  lamp  is  the  best 
would  be  rash  ; but  Mr.  C’heetham’s  dark-room  lantern — 
figured  and  described  in  our  last— is  an  excellent  one.  Any 
tinman  will  make  it  for  a trifle. 


Mr.  Beard’s  clip  for  the  camera,  figured  and  described 
on  page  17  of  our  last  number,  has  furnished  a text  for 


several  letters  which  are  now  lefore  us:  some  enquire 
where  it  can  be  obtained. 


The  designer  is  one  of  those  generous  persons  who  give 
the  world  the  benefit  of  their  ideas,  and  it  only  remains 
for  the  makers  of  photographic  apparatus  to  put  it  on  the 
market. 

The  first  letter  that  comes  to  hand  runs  thus:— “I 
worked  hard  all  day  on  Saturday,  and  the  result  was  that 
1 had  the  apparatus  made  entirely  of  wrought  iron,  ex- 
cepting the  bend-piece,  which  is  cut  out  of  a piece  of  high 
steel ; the  studs  and  socket  being  halved-in  and  brazed. 
The  whole  thing  weighs  nine  and  three-quarter  ounces.” 

“ You  have,”  continues  our  correspondent,  “ failed  to 
mention  one  excellent  use  to  which  the  clip  can  be  put — 
that  of  supporting  a small  camera  for  copying.  Fix  the 
clip  on  the  side  of  an  upright  post,  and  this  will  bring  the 
face  of  the  table  in  a vertical  plane  ; the  camera  can  then 
be  screwed  on  so  a3  to  look  downwards,  the  special 
advantages  of  this  mode  of  working  being  that  writings 
or  prints  may  be  kept  flat  by  weights  or  a slab  of  glass 
and  the  distance  of  the  camera  is  so  easy  to  adjust  on  the 
post.” 


Another  reader  says  : — I have  been  making  a similar 
article  for  the  past  six  months,  its  completion  having 
been  delayed  by  the  breaking  of  the  bolt  holding  down 
the  head-stock  of  my  lathe— this  was  about  three  months 
ago.  I had  just  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I should  have 
the  clamp  sooner  by  getting  somebody  else  to  make  it, 
when  I saw  Mr.  Beard's  device.  It  is  better  than  mine,  so 
now  I want  to  know  where  to  get  it.  It  is  just  the  thing 
for  clamping  to  the  side  rail  of  a yacht,  or  to  the  boards  — 
I forget  their  nautical  name — where  the  side  lights  are 
fixed.  The  upright  ought  to  be  very  short  indeed.” 

KnonUdye , in  commenting  upon  the  circumstance  that  a 
committee  i3  at  work  to  consider  what  changes  may  be 
necessary  in  our  postage  stamps,  makes  an  excellent  sug- 
gestion as  regards  the  colours.  They  should  be  selected, 
as  our  contemporary  points  out,  as  much  with  reference  to 
their  distinctiveness  by  lamplight  as  by  daylight 

Another  point  is  raised  in  the  same  journal ; we  had 
be3t  quote  the  words  in  this  case  : “ Why  should  we  go 
on  falsifying  history,  by  sending  forth  to  the  world  the 
picture  of  a girl  of  nineteen,  as  the  likeness  of  a lady  who 
is  a great-grandmother!  When  we  hear  of  a semi- 
barbarian Emperor  having  it  announced  that  he  has  set 
down  to  meat,  and  that  now  all  other  earthly  rulers  may 
go  to  dinner,  we  laugh  at  the  savage  and  worse  than 
childish  conceit  which  prompts  the  proclamation.  Do  the 
officials  who  are  responsible  for  the  present  Queen’s  head 
upon  our  stamps,  appeal — or  try  to  appeal — to  a similar 
barmaid  type  of  vanity  in  their  Sovereign,  by  representing 
her  of  the  same  age  as  her  own  grandchildren  ? ” 


As  a matter  of  statecraft,  the  extensive  circulation  or 
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public  display  of  portraits  for  gainiDg  popularity  has  beeu 
understood  and  acted  on  from  very  early  times  ; now-a- 
days  the  theatrical  manager,  the  champion  banjo  player, 
the  discoverer  of  the  universally  curative  pills,  the  new 
candidate  for  a seat  at  the  local  board  of  the  reform- 
needing  township  of  Cess-cum-Poolton,  and  even  the  aspi- 
rants to  the  presidential  chair  of  the  great  western  re- 
public, to  say  nothing  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London — all 
appreciate  the  superior  value  of  the  truth-telling  photo- 
graph over  and  above  any  other  means  of  making  their 
features  known.  Why,  then,  should  the  postage  stamp  be 
behind  the  age?  Those  who  will  turn  to  page  712  of  our 
last  volume  will  see  how  blocks  for  printing  postage 
stamps  may  be  made  altogether  by  photography. 

A story  is  told  of  the  new  president  of  the  Institute  of 
Civil  Engineers,  which  if  not  true,  is  certainly  tea  Irovato. 


“But,  Mr.  Bramwell,”  remonstrated  the  client,  who  had 
called  for  the  opinion  of  the  eminent  cousultist,  “ your 
fee  is  much  heavier  thau  formerly  ? ” “ Did  you  notice  these 
letters  ? ” was  the  answer  of  the  newly-elected  member  of 
the  Royal  Society,  pointing  to  ‘ E.  R.  S.  ; ’ their  true 
meaning  is  ‘ fees  raised  since.’  ” 


On  a subsequent  occasion,  the  same  client  was  in  con- 
sultation ; this  time  the  scientific  adviser  was  no  longer 
plain  “ Mr.,” but  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell.  “Surely  you 
cannot  object,”  was  the  reply,  when  a protest  was  made 
against  what  now  appeared  an  exorbitant  fee ; “ everyone 
has  to  pay  more  for  (k)night  work.” 

Several  piano  saloons,  for  use,  it  is  said,  on  the  Midland 
Railway,  are  being  built  near  Birmingham.  These  speci- 
ally-constructed railway  carriages  are  to  be  furnished  with 
first-clas3  instruments  by  the  Company  ; but  it  is  not  yet 
announced  on  what  terms  passengers  will  be  admitted  to 
them,  or  whether  the  Company  will  supply  a pianist  as 
well  as  piano. 

Those  who  have  travelled  far  across  the  American  Con- 
tinent kuow  how  many  means  are  provided  “ ou  the  cars” 
for  helping  the  passengers  to  pass  their  w’eek  of  travelling 
as  pleasantly  as  possible.  All  the  “ through  ” trains  are 
now  provided,  it  is  said,  with  a photographic  artist,  who, 
as  might  be  expected,  drives  a roaring  trade  en  route. 
Many  of  the  passengers  are  “ taken  ” regularly  every  day, 
just  as  they  are  weighed  and  “ barbered,”  pour  passer  le 
temps,  aud  there  is  quite  a lively  exchange  of  cartes-de- 
visite  amongst  them  on  the  last  day  of  the  trip. 


Among  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Society  of  Arts  in  con- 
nection with  the  Inventions  Exhibition  is  one  for  the  best 
application  of  photography  to  a permanent  printing  pro- 
cess. The  prize  is  a gold  medal  of  the  value  of  £20,  and 
offered  under  the  John  Stock  Trust,  which  Trust  consists 
of  a sum  of  £100,  left  to  the  Society  in  1781,  subject  to  the 
interest  being  applied  for  the  promotion  of  art.  Most  of 
the  successful  photographic  processes  arc  likely  to  be  re- 
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presented  in  the  photographic  section  of  the  Exhibition,  so 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  difljulty  in  finding  a worthy  re- 
cipient of  the  late  Mr.  Stock’s  beneficence ; but,  unfortu- 
nately, there  will  be  so  many  worthy  to  receive  it  that  adju- 
dication will  be  no  easy  task. 


It  is  a New  Orleans  manager  who  can  claim  the  credit 
of  the  latest  development  of  theatrical  enterprise.  Every 
one  taking  a box,  or  a stall,  or  a dress  circle  seat,  is 
promptly  photographed  whilst  the  scat  is  being  booked  ; 
and  when  the  party  in  question  proceeds  to  occupy  it  in 
due  course,  he  or  she  (as  the  case  may  be)  receives, 
attached  to  the  programme,  a portrait  printed  from  the 
negative  taken  under  the  above  circumstances.  It  is,  we 
need  scarcely  add,  the  statement  of  a jealous  rival  which 
asserts  that,  as  a consequence  of  this  novel  arrangement, 
many  members  of  the  audience  are  seen  to  turn  ghastly 
pale  as  they  inspect  their  programme,  and  in  many  cases 
are  observed  to  forthwith  rush  into  the  vestibule,  and  to 
go  for  the  acting  manager,  or  some  one,  with  big  sticks. 

Nature  purifies  water  by  oxidation,  disease-producing 
organic  impurities  rapidly  becoming  harmless  if  the  water 
is  sufficiently  exposed  to  the  air.  lvbnig  allowed  the  foul 
water  from  a slaughterhouse  to  flow  a few  times  over  a 
tinned  iron  netting,  and  found  that  it  rapidly  became  sweet 
and  fit  to  drink. 

A correspondent  in  Truth  returns  to  the  charge  anent 
the  spirit  of  monopoly  shown  by  the  directors  of  the 
National  Gallery  in  regard  to  photographing  the  pictures, 
lie  complains,  and  justly,  that  photographs  of  many  of 
the  best  pictures  are  not  to  be  obtained,  while  those  that 
are  to  be  had  are  poorer  in  quality  and  more  expensive 
than  those  of  any  foreign  gallery.  The  reason  is,  he 
alleges,  that,  as  long  as  he  can  recollect,  a monopoly  has 
been  possessed  by  an  Italian  photographer  of  the  name  of 
Morelli,  in  justice  to  whom,  it  must  be  said,  that  he  has 
had  to  work  under  disadvantages.  This  is  perfectly  true, 
and  Messrs.  Braun  were  certainly  wise  in  their  generation 
when  they  insisted  upon  the  permission  to  remove  the  pic- 
tures from  the  walls.  But,  as  we  have  already  pointed 
out,  the  price  put  upon  their  work  by  Messrs.  Braun 
makes  it  prohibitive  to  persons  of  limited  means.  What 
is  wanted  are  photographs  of  a moderate  size,  and  a 
moderate  price.  But  this  would  seem  to  be  impossible 
while  the  present  policy  is  adhered  to  by  the  authorities. 
Truth's  correspondent  puts  a pertinent  question  when  he 
asks : “ If  the  collection  of  pictures  in  Trafalgar  Square 
belongs  to  the  nation,  why  are  the  trustees  allowed  to 
administer  it  as  if  it  were  their  private  property?” 


“Meteorology  for  Photographers"  is  the  title  of  a 
series  of  articles  which  will  shortly  be  contributed  to  the 
News  by  Mr.  J.  Vincent  Elsden.  Considering  how  much 
the  photographer’s  operations  are  influenced  by  atmo- 
spheric conditions,  it  is  surprising  that  more  has  not  yet 
been  done  to  systematically  instruct  photographers  iu 
meteorology  as  far  as  it  bears  on  their  work. 
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Dutent  Intclliigcnrc. 

Application  for  Letters  Patent. 

424.  Alexander  Lamont  Henderson,  9 and  10,  Southampton 
Buildings,  Holborn,  for  “ Improved  method  of,  and  apparatus 
for,  coating  glass  or  other  plates,  paper,  cardboard,  or  other 
material  with  liquefied  gelatiue  or  other  fluids,  particularly 
applicable  for  coating  plates  for  use  in  photography.” — Com- 
pute Specification. — Dated  l'2th  January,  1885. 

Patents  Sealed. 

1622.  Alexander  Crawford  Lamb,  of  Reform  Street,  Dundee, 
in  the  county  of  Forfar,  Hotel  Proprietor,  for  ‘‘  Improvements 
in  photographic  cameras.” — Dated  17th  January,  1S81. 

8.  Frederic  William  Hart,  of  8 and  9,  Kingsland  Green, 
London,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Manufacturer  of 
Scientific  Apparatus,  for  “ Improvements  iu  portable  photo- 
graphic cameras.”— Dated  1st  January,  1881. 

9026.  Henry  Gardner,  1C6,  Fleet  Street,  London,  Patent 
Agent,  for  “ Improvements  for  producing  from  photographic 
negatives,  blocks  or  plates  suitable  for  typographic  surface 
priuting.” — A communication  to  him  from  abroad  by  George 
Sutherland,  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  Journalist. — Dated 
16th  June,  1884. 

Specification  published  during  the  week- 
819.  Samuel  Dunseith  McKellen,  of  18,  Brown  Street,  Man- 
chester, Watch  Manufacturer  an  l Jeweller,  for  “ Improve- 
ments in  photographic  cameras.” — Dated  2nd  January,  1881. 
My  invention  is  intended  to  dispense  with  the  loose  tripod 
head  to  which  the  camera  legs  are  usually  attached  when  the 
camera  has  to  be  erected  for  use.  I make  a recess  or  aperture 
in  the  base-board  of  the  camera,  and  in  this  I insert  the  tripod- 
head,  which  I now  call  the  “ turn-table.”  This  turn-table  is 
constructed  so  that,  when  required,  the  legs  may  be  connected 
with  it  by  means  of  the  usual  pins,  or  by  screwing  or  iu  any  of 
the  ways  which  are  well  known  to  the  trade.  The  turn-table 
may  be  held  in  its  place  by  many  methods  ; but,  by  preference, 

I fix  to  its  edge  two  rings  or  flanges,  or  I work  the  flanges  on  it 
when  it  is  being  made.  These  flanges  project  all  round  the  turn- 
table, so  that  they  overlap  a little  way  on  the  base-board,  one 
flange  on  each  side  of  it,  that  is,  one  flange  above  the  wood- work 
of  the  base-board,  and  one  flange  below  it ; or  the  flange  may 
be  worked  on  or  attached  to  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of 
the  base-board,  and  the  turn-table  would  then  be  clipped 
between  the  flanges  ; in  either  case  the  turn-table  and  base-board 
would  revolve  within  and  around  each  other  respectively,  being 
held  in  the  same  plane  by  the  flanges.  When  the  camera  is 
erected,  and  the  proper  position  obtained,  it  may  be  held  in  that 
position  by  any  convenient  mechanical  arrangement ; but  I pre- 
fer to  use  a set  screw,  which  draws  the  flanges  together,  thin 
binding  them  on  the  base-board  or  on  the  turn-table,  a3  the 
case  may  be. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature 
of  my  said  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  per- 
formed, I declare  that  what  I claim  is  : — 

1st.  In  a photographic  camera  a recess  or  aperture  (in  base- 
bj.i.I)  to  receive  a turn-table  or  tripod  head  substantially  as 
hereinbefore  described. 

2nd.  In  a photographic  camera  a turn-table  or  tripod-head 
inserted  and  revolving  in  said  aperture  or  recess  in  camera  base- 
board, substantially  as  hereinbefore  described. 

1814.  Frederick  William  IIart,  of  8 and  9,  Kingsland  Green, 
LondoD,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Manufacturer  of  Scien- 
tific Instruments,  for  “ Improvements  in  portable  folding  tripod 
stands."  Dated  21  «t  Jan.,  1884. 

I construct  a metal  sleeve  with  two  lugs  cast  or  brazed  thereon, 
to  which  are  hinged  two  plates  of  such  form  that  when  folded 
down  they  shall  be  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  sleeve  and  of 
same  width  apart  as  the  internal  portion  of  the  sleeve  between 
the  lugs ; these  plates  when  turned  up  for  use  have  a much 
greater  parallel  width  apart — say  one  and  three-fourths  to 
double  the  width  inside  the  sleeve  between  the  lugs.  Each  leg 
of  the  stand  consists  of  three  rods,  two  forming  the  upper  portion 
attached  to  a stand  head  by  socketed  pins,  the  third  au<l  lower 
half  slides  freely  through  the  sleeve.  Now  if  on  making  the 
upper  two  portions  of  the  leg  of  the  same  width  as  the  sleeve 
between  the  lugs  their  surfaces  after  fixing  to  the  hinged  plates 
would  fold  parallel  each  way;  when  downwards  the  space  apart, 


corresponding  to  width  of  sleeve  or  thickness  of  central  sliding 
leg  ; when  turned  up  the  surfaces  will  be  only  slightly  apart. 

I now  chamfer  off  the  inner  surfaces  near  the  hinges  for  three  or 
four  inches,  and  of  such  form  as  shall  correspond  with  the  section 
of  the  central  sliding  leg  ; by  this  means  I obtain  the  necessary 
gripping  action  on  the  central  portion  of  the  leg  to  fix  it 
sufficiently  firm  for  the  weight  the  stand  is  intended  to  support ; 
the  said  giippiug  is  obtained  by  simply  compressing  the  top  ends 
to  engage  the  pins  of  the  stand  head.  When  great  iceight  is 
intended  to  be  placed  on  a stand  I place  a strut  brace  near  the 
top  between  the  rods,  aud  at  about  three-fourths  down  a narrow 
plate  is  pivoted  to  one  rod,  the  other  end  has  an  slot,  to 
engage  the  headed  stud  on  the  opposite  rod  ; any  needed  amount 
of  compression  is  regulated  by  the  position  given  to  the  slot. 

For  greater  portability  than  is  obtained  by  the  upper  portions 
of  the  leg  folding  back  on  the  lower  sliding  portion — in  this 
case  about  half  the  length  of  the  stand  at  its  full  height  when  in 
use — I then  prefer  to  construct  the  legs  of  cylindrical  form,  with 
the  exception  of  the  portion  to  be  chamfered.  Such  cylindrical 
portions  I joint  after  the  manner  of  fishing  rods  with  or  without 
bayonet  catch  or  by  screw  joints.  I purpose  to  make  the  sleeve 
of  cylindrical,  oval,  or  angular  section,  and  the  rods  of  wood,  cane, 
or  metal  in  part  or  entire. 

I declare  that  what  I claim  is — 

1st.  The  employment  of  a slesve  or  its  counterpart  with  two 
hiuges  for  the  purpose  as  substantially  set  forth  and  described. 

2nd.  The  employment  of  the  rachet-face  clamp  and  folding 
disk-headed  screw  in  combination  for  the  purpose  as  substantially 
set  forth  and  described. 

Patent  Granted  in  America. 

309.974.  Charles  A.  Needham,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  assignor' to 
E.  P.  Needham  aud  Son,  same  place.  11  Photographic  printing- 
frame  for  viguettiug.” — Filed  June  12,  1884.  (No  model). 
Claim. — The  combination,  with  a photographic  printing-frame, 
of  rails  arranged  directly  on  the  front  and  provided  with  grooves, 
the  piece  of  card  or  analogous  material,  and  the  stopper  being 
unconnected  with  the  rails,  and  provided  with  grooves. 


MUSINGS  AFTER  THE  EXHIBITION. 

BY  FORTCRAYON.* 

We  cannot  but  think  that  some  iuterest  may  arise  from  looking 
at  our  Exhibition  from  more  standpoints  than  those  usually 
adopted  by  our  critics.  There  is  one  point  of  view  which  seems 
to  appeal  so  readily  to  our  sympathies,  that  we  propose  to  make 
it  the  subject  of  our  first  musing.  It  is  upon  some  of  the 
differences  between  the  amateur  and  professional  photographer 
as  evidenced  iu  their  exhibited  works.  At  the  outset  it  does 
appear  somewhat  curious  w’hen  one  considers  the  amount  of 
time  which  many  of  our  well-known  amateurs  have  at  their 
command,  that  we  are  not  inundated  by  the  quantity  of  pictures 
which  it  might  reasonably  be  supposed  would  be  sent  every  year 
to  the  head-quarters  of  photographic  exhibitions  ; however,  it 
is  a fact  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  hence  we  are  at  liberty  to 
indulge  in  all  sorts  of  imaginative  speculations  why  it  is  so.  It 
almost  follows  that  it  would  be  a curious  statistical  inquiry  to 
ascertain  the  relative  quantity  of  negatives  taken  by  amateurs, 
and  the  final  number  of  prints  produced  from  probably  only  a 
small  residue  of  the  original  large  stock  taken  by  them.  The 
next  thought  that  comes  up  is,  who  produces  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  good  results — the  amateur  or  professional  ? This 
question  is  not  of  any  importance  taken  by  itself,  but  it  assumes 
another  aspect,  in  relation  to  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  each 
class  of  workers  ; and  if  one  may  go  back,  and  build  up  a specu- 
lation from  the  beginning,  it  may  probably  be  predicted  that  the 
amateur  exposed  plate  after  plate  upon  subjects  which,  upon 
being  finally  resolved  into  black  and  white,  did  not  realise  the 
effect  which  the  coloured  work  of  Nature  had  upon  his  mental 
vision.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  that  the  professional, 
having  the  ultimate  results  to  look  at  from  the  pecuniary  as  well 
as  the  pictorial  point  of  view,  subdues  the  effect  of  colour  on 
his  mind,  and,  attending  more  to  the  capacity  of  his  apparatus 
to  register  certain  portions  of  his  picture,  thinks  of  the  chemical 
results  which  are  to  follow,  and  produces  stronger  contrasts  of 
black  and  white,  without  a too  anxious  regard  as  to  whether 
Nature's  colours  were  translated  rightly.  This  leads  us  then  a 
step  farther  ; and  again  it  may  be  surmised  that  the  amateur 
will  produce  more  delicate  results  than  the  professional.  And  it 
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may  be  here  observed  that  we  are  not  making  the  slightest 
comparison  between  any  one  picture  and  another,  but  sim- 
ply taking  the  two  classes  cn  masse,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  look  upon  them  from  the  standpoint  of  memory 
rather  than  from  actual  vision.  And  sitting  in  one’s  easy-chair, 
how  pleasant  it  is  to  let  the  imagination  run  loose,  and  revel  in 
all  those  pleisant  thoughts  which  only  reproduce  the  beautiful, 
rather  thau  those — we  will  not  say  ugly — bits  of  obscurity,  or 
portions  of  undefined  something,  which  come  so  painfully  upon 
the  vision  when  seen  as  a reality.  While  thus  ruminatiug  we 
think  of  another  matter  which  will  force  itself  upon  our  minds, 
and  that  is  as  to  the  difference  between  the  culture  of  the  ama- 
teur and  the  professional.  Much  might  be  said  upon  the  general 
culture  of  the  classes,  but  we  now  allude  to  culture  as  affecting 
pictorid  possibilities.  We  cannot  but  recognise  the  outcome  of 
a more  refined  and  higher  cultured  training  in  the  modern  race 
of  amateurs,  who  bring  to  bear  upon  this  new  fad  of  picture- 
making the  cultivated  power  of  the  various  modern  schools  of 
mental  progress.  They  therefore  h ok  upon  Nature  with  diffe- 
rent eyes  to  those  whose  training  has  not  been  so  fortunate,  but 
who,  strong  in  the  profession  of  latent  feeling  for  pictures,  push 
this  quality  right  through  any  deficiency  in  other  walks  of  cul- 
ture. In  this  struggle,  however,  some  traces  of  a conflict  will 
ever  remain,  aud  thus  the  ultimate  result  is  not  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  other  side.  But  to  return  to  the  possible  practi- 
cal. One  reflects  that  it  only  shows  that  culture  in  any  way  or 
degree  must  gain  the  goal ; therefore  by  study  alone  must  the 
aspirant  for  pictorial  success  go  on,  and  accumulate  not  only 
knowledge  in  this  particlar  branch  of  depicting  Nature,  but  also 
store  the  mind  with  other  thoughtful  matters. 

Again  we  muse,  and  think  whether  this  delicacy  of  treatment 
atones  for  the  absence  of  pictorial  composition,  and  the  building 
up  or  selection  of  lines.  If  not,  it  tends  to  prove  that  Art  (like 
many  other  mundane  matters  which  appear  to  be  beyoud  rules) 
is  subject  to  laws  which  shou'd  be  acquired,  if  ultimate  success 
is  aimed  at ; but  hopes  arise  when  we  review  the  fact  that,  as 
more  cultured  students  invade  the  photographic  territory,  so 
they,  from  their  previous  acquaintance  with  laws  which  govern 
their  other  studies,  will  recognise  the  stern  necessity  of  laws  in 
Art ; aud  hence  the  amateur  may  hold  up  the  standard  of  study, 
which  eventually  must  permeate  the  professional  phalanx  ; and 
our  younger  brethren,  by  increasing  their  own  stores,  will  help 
to  still  farther  increase  the  stores  of  others. 

Another  thought  arises,  viz.,  the  animus  which  governs  both 
the  amateur  and  the  professional.  It  may  be  said,  taking  ama- 
teurs as  a body,  that  they  have  other  work  or  occupation  to 
engage  their  attention,  photography  coming  in  as  a hobby  or 
pastime.  Hence  there  will  natmally  be  more  ardour  in  its  pur- 
suit, and  the  mind  will  be  alternately  rested.  This  means  a 
freshness  of  attention,  whose  every  faculty  is  on  the  qui-vive, 
and  observations  made  are  recorded  upon  the  historically  clean 
sheet  of  writing  paper.  Thus,  with  all  these  differences  in 
favour  of  the  amateur,  no  wonder  that  he  can  turn  out  good 
work,  and  also,  sometimes,  be  the  pioneer  of  discoveries  and 
applications  of  forgotten  theories,  which  may  result  in  some- 
thing advantageous  to  photographic  progress. 

The  professional, on  the  contrary,  whose  whole  life  and  thoughts 
are  compelled  to  te  engaged  upon  his  daily  return  of  work,  comes 
to  his  task  without  that  change  of  mental  recreation  which  is 
rest  to  the  brain  of  man.  This  is  not  often  thought  about  when 
criticising  professional  exhibits.  Neither  should  it  be  considered, 
if  it  is  to  be  to  his  advantage  ; nevertheless,  the  fact  remains, 
and  it  is  like  fighting  the  battle  encased  in  a heavy  suit  of 
armour  ; in  other  words,  the  conditions  should  not  be  possible  ; 
yet,  until  better  days  come,  it  must  remain  as  it  is.  Thinking 
of  better  days,  another  thought  comes  up.  To  the  professional, 
what  is  the  reward  attending  the  production  of  pictorial  photo- 
graphs ? We  fear  it  cannot  be  so  satisfactory  as  it  ought  to  be, 
otherwise  we  should  see  more  time  and  study  devoted  to  this 
phase  of  photography.  But  with  this  matter  the  amateur  has 
no  concern,  aud  it  is  only  alluded  to  incidentally,  as  it  may  be 
the  nucleus  of  other  musings  in  relation  to  the  professional, 
considered  by  himself. 

And  as  a last  thought,  photography  is  probably  the  only  re- 
creation involving  thought  where  the  amateur  can  make  such  a 
display  of  results,  as  not  only  fairly  to  challenge  the  professional, 
but  very  often  go  beyoud  him,  especially  wheu  brought  to  the 
test  of  either  awards  on  the  one  hand,  implying  a higher  appre- 
ciation of  work  done,  or  on  the  other,  appealing  to  the  general 
public,  whose  verdict  is  worth  something  as  evincing  the  sound- 
ness of  popular  applause.  What  a grand  opportunity  is  now 


offered  to  those  who  desire  to  utilise  their  moments  of  leisure  in 
the  study  and  production  of  some  tangible  result  which  will  bear 
the  thought  of  conscientious  self-satisfaction,  both  in  its  pursuit 
and  in  its  affording  gratification  to  others. 


CoiTCsponbcncc. 

LENSES  FOR  PORTRAITURE. 

Sin,  — Will  youa'low  me  to  point  out  a necessary  quali- 
fication of  one  of  the  rules  laid  down — perhaps  too 
absolutely — by  the  writer  of  the  article  in  your  last  “ On 
the  Choice  of  Lenses  for  Portraiture.”  Twelve  inches 
certainly  seems  an  excessive  diameter  (the  focal  length  is 
not  mentioned) ; yet  large  lenses  retaiu,  even  when 
stopped  down,  a real  practical  value  which  avas  over- 
looked, the  writer  not  bearing  in  mind  that  the  ratios  of 
central  and  marginal  intensities  may  be  made  to  vary  in 
lenses  which,  though  of  similar  focal  length,  differ  much 
in  their  diameters. 

I am  reminded  of  a curious  incident,  narrated  in  your 
columns,  as  occurring  at  a lecture  on  lenses  given  some  time 
ago  by  Mr.  Debenham.  A photographer  was  present,  who 
did  not  pretend  to  be  scientific,  but  a practical  man,  and 
who  stoutly  maintained,  from  bis  own  experience,  that  he 
could  not  get  a picture  so  well  and  quickly  exposed  with 
a rapid  rectilinear  lens,  as  with  a large  portrait  combina- 
tion stopped  down  to  the  same  aperture.  It  was  in  vain 
demonstrated  to  him  (not,  a3  I gathered,  by  the  lecturer, 
but  by  bystanders)  that  each  lens  stopped  down  to  the 
same  intensity  must  necessarily  have  the  same  rapidity. 
He  held  firmly  by  his  belief  in  his  own  experience,  and 
was  consequently  regarded  as  an  unreasoning  despiser  of 
science. 

Yet  I think  he  was  probably  quite  right.  It  did  not 
apparently  occur  to  the  theorists  that  identical  intensity 
at  the  centre  of  the  field  does  not  necessarily  imply  identical 
intensity  at  its  margin.  In  a combination  used  with  the 
full  aperture  the  central  pencil  only  is  transmitted  by  the 
whole  lens,  all  marginal  pencils  having  more  or  less  light 
cut  off  at  back  or  front,  or  both  ; while,  when  stopped 
down,  pencils  of  the  full  size  of  the  stop  are  transmitted 
over  a greater  or  less  area,  varying  with  the  relative  sizes 
of  stop  and  lens.  Thus,  a comparatively  small  lens  used 
with  the  full  aperture  tails  off  in  intensity  towards  the 
margiu  far  more  rapidly  than  a larger  one  stopped  down 
to  that  aperture.  For  example,  a 12  by  10  group  taken  in 
the  studio  on  a dull  December  day  with  a Voightlander  in 
my  possession,  of  14^-  inch  focus,  and  lenses  over  4 inches 
diameter,  will  (the  lens  being  stopped  down  to  24  inches) 
be  distinctly  quicker  and  better,  because  more  equally  ex- 
posed, than  with  a D lens  of  about  the  same  focus  and 
full  aperture.  And  if  compared  with  one  of  the  rapid 
doublets,  and  stopped  down  further  to  its  aperture,  the 
difference  will  be  still  more  marked.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  both  lenses  are  stopped  down  below  the  full  aperture 
of  either,  this  difference  tends  to  disappear.  Of  course,  a 
marginal  falling  off  in  light  from  this  cause  must  always  be 
accompanied  by  an  improvement  in  marginal  definition, 
gained  at  the  expense  of  light. 

I believe  there  is  now  a tendency  unduly  to  depreciate 
the  Fetzval  lens  in  favour  of  doublets.  Yet  the  peculiar 
efficacy  of  the  method  by  which  flatness  of  field  is  obtaiued 
on  the  Fetzval  principle  admits  of  a greater  variety  in  its 
application  than  I imagine  to  be  used  or  suspected,  and 
possesses  great  practical  advantages  in  combinations  of 
very  large  size  and  long  focus. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  large  diameters  usually 
given  in  these  lenses  present  the  pnnciple  under  great 
disadvantages  in  comparison  with  other  forms  which  will 
not  admit  of  so  great  aperture.  For  out-door  work  their 
liability  to  flare  is  generally  fatal ; yet  I have  adapted  a 
form  quite  free  from  flare,  even  when  stopped  down 
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to  j jjj.  That  was  a special  device,  for  a special  purpose. 
But,  as  a copying  lens,  I generally  prefer  a Ross’  4a,  and 
find  it  very  useful,  from  its  loDg  focus  and  excellent 
definition  in  varying  positions.  And  I have  recently  put 
together  a combination  of  about  4 feet  focus,  in  which  the 
construction  of  the  back  lens  is  altered,  though  preserving 
the  Petzval  principle,  from  which  I anticipate  excellent 
results  in  copying  paintings.  As  for  flatness  of  field,  I 
have  actually  reached  concavity  by  sacrificing  some  of  the 
marginal  definition,  which  was  useless  without  flatness. 
Let  anyone  compare  a good  lens  of  the  Petzval  type  with 
one  of  the  rapid  rectilinear  class  in  copying  to  the  same 
size — the  experience  may  be  useful. 

I found  a most  excellent  Steinheil  so  tested  come  off 
decidedly  second  best,  and  there  may  be  good  reason  for 
this,  the  best  form  of  lens  for  rays  nearly  or  quite 
parallel  being  not  necessarily  the  best  when  as  strongly 
divergent  as  they  are  from  au  object  arranged  to  be  copied 
to  the  same  size. 

But,  however,  one  cannot  too  often  recommend  (and 
here  I have  the  pleasure  of  entirely  agreeing  with  the 
writer)  that,  especially  in  the  studio,  we  should  always, 
where  practicable,  prefer  a long  focus  lens  ; and  when  this 
is  used  for  a relatively  small  picture,  the  marginal  intensity 
will  not  be  materially  affected  by  the  cause  above  men- 
tioned.— I am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly,  W.  II.  Wheeler. 


HISTORICAL  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  INVENTIONS 
EXHIBITION. 

Dear  Sir, — The  authorities  of  the  forthcoming  Inven- 
tions Exhibition  have  invited  the  council  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Great  Britain  to  exhibit  a collection  of 
photographic  apparatus  and  processes  illustrative  of  the 
history  and  progress  of  the  science  of  photography. 

I shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  allow  me  to  make 
this  fact  known  through  the  medium  of  your  pages,  and  to 
say  that  the  council  have  cordially  accepted  this  invitation, 
and  have  appointed  a committee  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements.  It  will  greatly  assist  them  if  possessors  of 
specimens  of  apparatus,  &c , of  historical  interest,  who 
would  be  willing  to  lend  them  for  exhibition,  would  com- 
municate with  me  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  subject.  The 
following  list,  which  is  by  no  means  complete,  indicates 
the  kind  of  specimens  which  it  is  desired  to  collect.  It 
should  be  understood  that  the  examples — as,  for  instance, 
of  obsolete  processes  — must  be  the  best  obtainable. 

Daguerreotypes,  Calotypes,  Glass  positives.  Nega- 
tives taken  on  collodion  wet  plates,  collodion  dry  plates, 
tannin,  collodio-albumen,  gum-gallic,  collodion  emulsion. 
Printing  Processes — Salted  paper,  albumenized  paper 
Wothlytype,  old  photo-engravings.  Apparatus— Panta- 
scopic  camera,  stereoscopic  apparatus,  old  instantaneous 
shutters. — Yours  faithfully, 

W.  F.  Donkin,  Hon.  See. 
97,  Upper  Tulse  Ilill , London , S.  W. 


OBTAINING  SPECIMENS. 

Sir, — I answered  the  advertisement  of  “T.  B.”  which 
appeared  in  the  News  of  January  2nd,  enclosing  some  un- 
mounted specimen  photographs  (all  I had,  unfortunately), 
and  I enclosed  a stamped  directed  envelope,  asking  tor 
their  return  as  soon  as  convenient,  should  he  (“  T.  B.”)  be 
suited.  But  after  waiting  and  waiting,  and  not  hearing 
anything  of  them,  it  occurred  to  me  that  “ T.  B.”  must  be 
some  dishonest  fellow  who  has  advertised  so  as  to  obtain 
specimen  photographs  under  false  pretences. 

I thought  perhaps  you  would  kindly  assist  me,  if  you 
could,  by  inserting  this  letter  in  the  News  in  the  hope  that 
“ T.  B.”  is  not  so  bad  as  I have  been  thinking  him  to  be, 
which  he  would  show  by  returning  the  specimens  he  has 
received,  to  their  proper  owners. — I am,  sir,  yours  respect 
fully,  Fair  Play, 


jproctcbinijs  of  Societies. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the 
13th  inst.,  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  Mr.  James 
Glaisher,  F.R.S.  (President),  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  Messrs.  E.  C.  Simpson,  W.  II.  I’laister,  M.D., 
II.  Trueman  Wood,  aud  G.  Fowler  Jones,  were  elected  members 
of  the  Sooiety. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  L.  Warnerke  to  demon- 
strate the  method  of  using  his  “ rapid  positive  paper.” 

Mr.  Warnerke  commenced  by  saying  that  the  principle  on 
which  he  based  the  new  paper  he  intended  describing,  was  by  no 
means  a new  discovery,  since  he  had  read  particulars  regarding 
it  in  various  photographic  publiciatons  from  time  to  time  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years.*  The  credit  of  applying  this 
principle  to  commercial  paper  at  the  present  moment  was  due 
to  the  perseverance  of  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.,  who  had  taken 
great  pains  to  bring  it  well  before  the  notice  of  photographers. 
Mr.  Warnerke  then  passed  round  examples  of  the  paper  as 
finished  prints  (also  paper  merely  coated),  and  remarked  that 
the  coating  consisted  in  applying  one  of  the  various  forms  of 
bromo-chloride  or  bromo-citro-chloride  emulsions  to  ordinary 
commercial  photographic  paper,  without  any  substratum  or  other 
special  treatment.  The  finest  paper  he  could  find  was  either 
plain  Saxe  or  Rive,  and  when  this  was  suitably  covered  with 
emulsion,  they  had  all  they  required  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing the  very  finest  results.  Whatever  formula  was  employed, 
the  emulsion  would  be  washed,  the  paper  coated,  and  dried  in  a 
non-actinic  apartment ; exposed  a short  time  under  a negative 
in  contact,  developed  with  one  of  the  ordinary  developers,  well 
washed,  soaked  in  common  alum  solution,  toned  in  an  ordinary 
gold  bath,  fixed,  washed,  and  finished.  Printing  was  performed 
as  with  ordinary  silvered  albumenized  paper,  the  difference  being 
that  ordinary  paper  required  a long  exposure  to  daylight, 
whereas  the  new  paper  needed  a very  short  exposure — even  to 
artificial  light— thus  allowing,  in  the  latter  case,  a large  amount 
of  work  to  be  done  which  would  be  impossible  by  the  older 
method.  Regarding  the  colour  of  the  image,  much  depended  on 
giving  a proper  exposure  ; over-exposure  yielded  warm  times, 
and  under-exposure  the  darker  shades.  Mr.Warnerke  laid  some 
stress  on  the  slowing  action  caused  when  printing  from  yellow 
stained  negatives,  and  he  thought  the  present  standard  density 
of  negatives  considered  suitable  for  ordinary  silver  printing  was 
by  far  too  great  for  the  method  he  was  describing.  The  mode 
of  developing  was  precisely  similar  to  that  employed  when  the 
emulsion  was  spread  on  a glass  plate,  and  any  developer  which 
suited  a chloride  plate  would  suit  his  paper.  Tho  following 
formulae  answered,  each  producing  a different  tone : — 

1 .  — l'errous  Oxalate  Developer. 

A.  — Potash  oxalate  25  parts,  or  2£  ounces 

Ammonia  bromide  1 part,  or  48  grains 

Water 100  parts,  or  10  ounces 

B.  — Iron  sulphate 10  „ or  1 ounce 

Water 150  „ or  15  ouuces 

Adding  a small  crvstul  of  citric  acid. 

These  two  solutions  are  mixed  in  equal  proportions. 

2.  — Ferrous  Citrate  Developer. 

A.  — Citric  acid  200  parts,  or  4 ounces 

Ammonia  carbonate 100  „ or  2 „ 

Water 500  „ or  10  „ 

B. — Iron  sulphate 100  „ or  1 ounce 

Water 500  „ or  5 ounces 

Adding  a small  crystal  of  citric  acid. 

C.  — Common  table  salt  5 parts,  or  1 ounce 

Water  100  ,,  or  20  ounces 

A and  I?  are  mixed  in  equal  proportions,  and  a few  drops  of  C 
added,  according  to  exposure  given  and  tone  of  the  print  desired. 

3. — Hydrokinonc  Developer. 


A. — Hydrokiuone 

...  5 

parts, 

or 

24  grains 

Alcohol  

...  100 

» 

or 

1 ounce 

B. — Potash  carbonate 

...  20 

yy 

or 

90  grains 

Water 

...  100 

yy 

or 

1 ounce 

C. — Common  table  salt  ... 

...  6 

yy 

or 

24  grains 

Water 

...  100 

yy 

or 

1 ounce 

• Practical  information  respecting  the  method  of  preparing  and  using 
emulsion  paper  for  positive^  will  We  found  on  pages  721,  738,  and  780  cf  our 
volume  for  1883,  and  on  page  20  of  the  last  volume. 
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To  form  a developer,  mix  10  drops  of  A,  5 to  10  drops  ot  B, 
1 to  3 drops  of  C,  and  water  1 ounce.  Ferrous  ox-date  can  be 
mixed  with  ferrous  citrate  if  desired.  Ferrous  citrate  generally 
produced  the  warmest  tone.  Mr.  Wnrnerke  said  the  ferrous- 
citrate  solution  kept  in  good  working  order  for  some  hours  after 
mixing  ; not  so  the  ferrous-oxalate,  which  had  the  property  of 
working  well  when  freshly  mixed,  but  lost  its  power  iu  fifteen 
minutes.  Hydrokinone  would  not  keep  either,  and  only  one 
print  could  be  developed  iu  a given  quantity  of  solution.  Upon 
the  whole,  he  considered  hydrokinone  the  cheapest  developer  of 
the  three,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  said  regarding  its 
price.  His  object  iu  mentioning  three  developers  was  because 
they  gave  him  power  to  get  any  colours  he  pleased,  which  could 
not  be  done  by  using  either  of  the  iron  developers  when  a cer- 
tain class  of  negative  was  employed.  Very  little  could  be  said 
at  present  regarding  permanence;  but  developed  prints  had 
been  found  to  be  more  permanent  than  those  obtained  by  the 
ordinary  method  of  printing.  The  object  of  soaking  the 
prints  in  alum  after  development  was  to  remove  the 
last  traces  of  developer,  which  would  otherwise  interfere 
materially  with  the  process  of  toniug.  Although  any  toning 
solution  would  answer,  he  preferred  using  the  mixed  hypo  and 
gold  bath,  which  toned  and  fixed  prints  in  ten  minutes,  and  had 
the  further  advantage  of  keeping — a matter  of  some  importance 
to  an  amateur.  After  the  usual  washing,  the  prints  could  be 
dried  and  rolled,  when  they  resembled  ordinary  prints,  the  alum 
bath  having  hardened  the  gelatine  sufficiently  to  offer  little  risk 
of  injury.  Mounting  in  contact  with  a talced  glass  plate  gave, 
when  dry,  a surface  equal  to  the  best  enamelled  prints.  To 
overcome  marks  due  to  certain  imperfections  in  glass  plates, 
which  are  not  readily  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  plates,  but 
are  seen  on  the  prints,  Mr.  Warnerke  found  it  better  to  use,  as  a 
substitute  for  glass,  a polished  sheet  of  ebonite.  The  surface  of 
prints  mounted  on  ebonite  was  not  quite  so  brilliant  as  those  on 
glass,  but  quite  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes.  As  a stan- 
dard test  of  sensitiveness,  Mr.  Warnerke  suggested  a modifica- 
tion of  his  sensitometer.  He  substituted  the  phosphorescent 
tablet  by  a gas  jet  at  a fixed  distance  from  a sliding  platform, 
arranged  to  hold  the  sensitometer  ; au  exposure  of  one  minute 
be  deemed  suitable,  the  burner  consuming  five  feet  per  hour. 
He  found  the  ordinary  sensitometric  scale  gave  very  accurate 
results  when  used  in  this  manner.  The  arrangment  was  also 
very  suitable  for  holding  printing  frames  when  gas-light  was 
employed  for  printing.  Prints  were  made  under  negatives,  with 
exposures  varying  from  one  to  five  seconds  to  burning  magnesium 
ribbon,  and  developed  in  the  room,  the  results  being  satisfactory. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  congratulated  the  lecturer.  He 
thought  a paper  of  this  kind  would  be  the  basis  of  future  print- 
ing, since  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  free  silver  nitrate  to 
combine  with  gelatine  in  the  manner  it  combined  with  albumen. 
They  were  approaching  the  goal  of  perfection,  namely,  rapid  and 
permanent  printing.  As  the  subject  was  of  much  importance, 
he  proposed  that  the  discussion  be  taken  at  the  next  ordinary 
meeting. 

The  Chairman  said  the  subject  was  one  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  photographers,  as  it  threatened  to  supersede  all 
kinds  of  printing  where  albumen  was  now  employed.  He  would 
not  ask  anyone  else  to  speak,  but  adjourn  the  discussiou 
as  proposed.  He  then  announced  that  the  llou.  Secretary  would 
be  pleased  to  receive  either  photographs  or  apparatus  of  historical 
interest  to  exhibit  at  the  forthcoming  Inventions  Exhibition,  all 
communications  in  respect  of  the  same  to  be  addressed  to  Mr. 
Donkin,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  at  the  Gallery.  A letter  an- 
nouncing an  exhibition  of  photographs  at  Nottingham  iu 
February  was  read,  and  the  Chairman  hoped  their  Society  would 
be  well  represented. 

The  gentlemen  appointed  to  act  as  auditors  were  Messrs.  W. 
Cobb  and  G.  L.  Addenbrooke.  Scrutineers — -Messrs.  Ackworth, 
M . K.  Burton,  W.  England,  and  J.  luce. 

The  retiring  officers  are,  the  President — Mr.  James  Glaisher  ; 
Treasurer,  Mr.  W.  S.  Bird  ; and  six  members  of  Council — 
Messrs.  W.  Bedford,  H.  B.  Berkeley,  A.  Cowau,  Jabez  Hughes, 
F.  Maxwell  Lyte,  and  Leon  Warnerke.  Nominations  must  be 
sent  in  on  or  before  the  19th  inst.  The  annual  meeting  will  take 
place  on  Tuesday,  February  10th. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

A meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  8th  inst. 
Mr.  A.  Cowan  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Cooke  passed  round  some  effective  examples  of  oil 


colouring  produced  in  the  space  of  twenty  minutes  by  the  method 
demonstrated  at  the  previous  meeting,  and  said  it  was  possible  to 
obtain  effects  similar  to  the  demonstrator's  with  only  ten 
minutes’  work. 

Mr.  Henderson  showed  a vigorous  wet  collodion  transparency 
from  an  under-exposed  gelatine  negative,  wherein  the  image 
was  scarcely  distinguishable,  owing  to  red  and  green  fog.  In 
reply  to  a query,  he  stated  that  the  positive  was  toned  with 
mercury  and  Schlippe’s  salt. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  then  delivered  his  promised  lecturette  on  “ In- 
stantaneous Photography  ” (see  page  38),  illustrating  his 
remarks  with  a large  number  of  10  by  8 studies  of  London  street 
life,  many  of  which  were  obtained  from  the  roofs  of  omnibuses 
and  other  vehicles. 

The  prints  were  much  admired,  and  the  Chairman,  in  thanking 
Mr.  Cobb  for  his  very  excellent  paper,  said  the  examples  before 
him  were  the  finest  of  that  class  of  subject  he  had  seen.  As 
Mr.  Cobb’s  paper  contained  a question  of  considerable  interest, 
it  would  be  well  to  deal  with  it  before  asking  the  lecturer  ques- 
tions. Mr.  Cobb  desired  to  know  why  some  rapid  plvtes  receiv- 
ing  jtj  or  of  a second’s  exposure  required  nearly  an  hour  to 
develop,  when  plates  of  the  same  batch  exposed  four  times  as 
much  developed  in  the  usual  time,  and  in  each  case  the  nega- 
tives appeared  to  be  correctly  exposed. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  attributed  the  circumstance  to  latitude 
of  the  plates  ; long  exposure  bringing  out  detail  in  one  case,  and 
the  developer  doing  so  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Henderson  spoke  of  some  of  his  plates  requiring  twenty 
miuutes  to  develop  in  his  studio,  and  only  seven  minutes  in 
another  studio  ; the  difference  he  attributed  to  temperature.  By 
heating  his  developer  the  action  was  quickened. 

Mr.  Haddon  pointed  out  that  as  Mr.  Cobb’s  plates  were  all 
developed  during  the  hot  weather,  the  variation  of  temperature 
did  not  account  for  it. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Burton,  in  speaking  of  latitude,  mentioned  a case 
in  which  the  high  lights  appeared  sufficiently  dense  after  five 
minutes’  development;  but  it  required  twenty  minutes  to  bring 
out  the  details,  during  which  time  the  lights  had  not  increased 
iu  density. 

Mr.  Debenham  did  not  think  the  lecturer’s  remarks  just  to 
instantaneous  work,  when  he  spoke  of  it  as  being  inferior  to  those 
pictures  receiving  longer  exposures,  such  as  carefully  grouped 
and  combination  pictures.  He  preferred  many  of  Mr.  Cobb’s  ex- 
amples to  any  combination  photograph  he  had  yet  seen,  so  far  as 
reality  was  concerned.  Reality  concerned  the  photographer 
most ; the  other  effects  more  properly  belonged  to  the  artist  than 
the  photographer 

Mr.  Cooic,  although  disagreeing  with  Mr.  Debenham  regarding 
combination  pictures,  thought  no  artist  could  produce  better 
results  of  some  of  the  subjects  exhibited. 

In  reply  to  questions, 

.Mr.  Cobb  said  he  generally  employed  a lens  of  rectilinear  type 
with  an  aperture  of  an  inch  and  a-half,  combining  it  often  with  a 
French  combination,  the  focus  then  being  thirteen  inches  ; a 
spring  shutter  was  used.  The  plates  were  by  the  ammonia  pro- 
cess, Dot  boiled;  the  proportions  of  gelatine  and  ammonia  rather 
large  ; the  developer  was  the  normal  pyro  and  ammonia ; and  the 
ordinary  camera  stand  fitted  with  turn-table  was  adopted. 

A hearty  vote  of  thauks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Cobb  for  his  ex- 
cellent paper. 

Mr.  Thinks,  speaking  of  a recent  suggestion  for  removing  the 
printed  albumen  image  from  an  ordinary  print  by  means  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  borax,  said  he  had  failed  to  strip  it  off 
and  desired  further  information. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  showed  prints  made  from  his, 
formula  as  reported  last  week  (see  also  page  36,  and  he  found, 
by  reducing  the  quantity  of  bromide  to  six  grains,  he  reduced 
the  exposure  five  times,  still  retaining  the  warm  tones. 

Mr.  R.  Frost  was  elected  a member  of  the  Association. 


Leeds  Photographic  Society. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  Jan.  8, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Ramsden  (Vice-President)  in  the  chair.  There  was  a 
very  large  attendance  of  members. 

After  the  confirmation  of  the  miuutes  and  some  other  formal 
business,  Messrs.  Smith  and  Hall  were  elected  members. 

Mr.  TilOS.  W.  Thornton  (Hon.  Secretary)  gave  an  address 
relating  to  some  experiments  he  had  been  trying  with  the  paper 
for  printing  by  development,  and  gave  a demonstration  of  the 
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process.  He  also  exhibited  a number  of  prints  varying  in  colour 
from  black  to  a very  delicate  tone  of  terra-cotta,  showing  the 
alterations  in  tones  and  colours  that  can  be  procured  by  varia- 
tions in  the  time  of  exposure  and  developers. 

After  the  demonstration  the  prints  were  examined  with  much 
interest,  and  a general  conversation  ensued. 

The  members  then  proceeded  to  the  inspection  of  a large 
number  of  two-,  theee-,  four-,  and  five-wick  optical  lanterns  that 
had  been  sent  for  that  purpose. 

Photographers'  Benevolent  Association. 

The  Board  of  Management  held  its  usual  monthly  meeting  at 
181,  Aldersgate  Street,  on  the  7th  inst.  The  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting  having  been  read  aud  confirmed,  Messrs.  Jas. 
Sailer,  W.  W.  Roberts,  N.  S.  Brown,  F.  Shettle,  and  L.  H. 
Masser  were  elected  member^. 

An  application  for  assistance  wa3  made,  and  granted  by  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Gibson  was  elected  as  local  secretary  for  Newcistle- 
ou-Tyne  aud  district,  and  Mr.  VV.  Anckorn  for  Arbroath  aud 
Dundee.  Mr.  J.  Stuart  was  elected  treasurer. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Annual  General  Meeting  should  be 
held  at  above  address  on  Wednesday,  February  4 th,  at  8 o’clock. 


Sheffield  Photographic  Society. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the  Masonic  Hall  on  Tuesday, 
the  6th,  when  a good  assembly  of  members  were  present.  Mr. 
W.  B.  Hatfield  occupied  the  chair,  Mr.  Councillor  Thomas 
Firth  the  vice-chair. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Lowe  was  elected  a member,  and  Mr.  Johnson  and 
Mr.  H.  ltawson  were  thou  deputed  to  purchase  a real  good  lan- 
tern for  the  use  of  the  members. 

The  Chairman  then  asked  Mr.  H.  Rawsou  and  Mr.  T.  G. 
Ilibbert,  who  were  elected  at  the  previous  meeting,  to  expose 
six  half-plates,  each  with  very  different  exposures  on  one  sub- 
ject, ranging  from  three  seconds  to  thirty,  where  fifteen  seconds 
was  considered  a proper  exposure  ; the  object  beiug  to  test  the 
latitude  of  various  formula!  in  developing  over-,  under-,  and 
properly-exposed  plates  up  to  the  same  quality  of  negative. 

Mr.  Rawson  first  took  to  the  laboratory,  and  with  the  use  of 
Mr.  Brightman’s  formula,  varied  by  separate  solutions  of  bromide 
and  ammonia,  succeeded  in  astonishing  many  of  the  amateur 
members  by  accomplishing  the  effect  he  worked  for  in  a skilful 
and  easy  manner. 

Mr.  Hibbert  then  proceeded  with  the  sodic  sulphite  formula 
with  similar  results.  Other  formulas  were  shown,  but  uone  with 
tho  striking  success  attending  Mr.  Rawaon’s  work. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Turner,  aud  seconded  by  Mr.  Firth, 
that  the  subject  of  discourse  at  the  next  meeting  be  Toning,” 
when  a short  paper  will  be  read  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Hatfield. 

Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association 

A monthly  meeting  was  held  in  Lamb’s  Hotel,  Dundee,  on 
Thursday,  January  8th,  when  there  was  a good  attendance,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Cox  presiding. 

After  the  routine  business  had  been  disposed  of,  Mr.  V.  C. 
Baird  proceeded  to  explain  the  process  of  manufacturing 
gelatino-bromide  emulsion  and  coating  plates.  At  the  close  of 
his  remarks  he  prepared,  washed,  and  coated  a sample  batch  of 
emulsion  in  a very  neat  and  successful  manner. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Cox  volunteered  to  present  a gas  stove  for  the 
Society’s  dark-room,  so  that  it  can  be  used  for  emulsion  making. 

Mr.  J.  Geddes  then  made  some  remarks  on  enlarging,  and 
detailed  his  experiences  with  Marion’s  '•  Alpha”  printing  paper  ; 
but  said  he  had  found  difiiculty  in  getting  regularity  of  tone.  A 
number  of  prints  by  this  process  were  handed  round. 

Mr.  Geddes  also  showed  a print  on  the  “ Acme”  rapid  print- 
ing paper.  This,  he  said,  took  about  the  same  time  to  print  as 
ordinary  sensitized  paper,  but  toned  very  rapidly. 

The  washing  apparatus  recently  pitented  by  Mr.  Sturrock, 
Dundee,  was  then  explained  and  put  into  operation,  when  it 
worked  most  successfully. 

A lantern  slide  competition  was  arranged  for  the  19th  of 
February,  when  two  prizes  will  be  given  for  the  best  sets  of  slides 
pioduced  by  the  members. 


IIyde  Amateur  Photographic  Society. 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  was  held 
m the  Mechanics’  Institution,  when  the  new  lamp,  designed  by 
the  President,  Mr.  F.  W.  Cheelham  (see  page  30),  underwent  a 
test  as  to  its  use  and  utility.  Three  plates  having  been  exposed 
upon  various  scenes  in  the  district  during  the  daytime,  were 
brought  forward  for  development.  The  lamp  was  found  to  do  its 
work  admirably,  all  the  light  being  thrown  downwards  upon  the 
work,  the  eyes  of  tho  operator  being  screened  from  the  glare  of 
the  ruby  light.  The  plates  were  developed  with  Wratten’s 
developer,  and  were  watched  with  keen  interest  by  those  only 
just  commencing  photography. 

Several  members  brought  specimens  of  work,  and  were  shown 
how  to  avoid  the  faults  in  them  in  future. 

Mr.  Ed.  McLean  exhibited  a plate  manufactured  by  himself, 
which,  although  a first  trial,  was  nevertheless  a good  start,  aud 
showed  that  by  a little  practice  and  perseverance  a good  aud 
reliable  plate  coull  be  manufactured  at  home. 

Altogether  the  meeting  was  a very  interesting  one. 


Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Manchester  Tech- 
nical Schools  on  Thursday,  the  8th  inst.,  Mr.  John  S.  Polutt, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed, 
and  Messrs.  John  Stovold,  P.  Higsou,  J.  A.  Furnival,  and 
1 Ierbert  Parker  were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

The  President  informed  the  meeting  that  the  exhibition  of 
members’  work  would  be  held  in  March,  and  he  urged  upon  the 
members  the  desirability  of  at  once  getting  their  exhibits  ready. 

Mr.  Brothers,  in  answer  to  a question  respecting  the  polishing 
of  Daguerreotype  plates,  said  that  there  were  two  ways,  viz.,  by 
rubbing  on  a buff,  and  also  by  polishing  in  a lathe.  The  method 
he  adopted  was — rubbing  first  on  a buff  (i.e.,  a piece  of  wood 
covered  with  a pad  of  velvet)  dressed  with  oil  and  rotten  stone, 
then  on  a second  one  to  clean  off  the  oil,  &c.,  and  finishing  on 
a clean  buff  to  give  the  fiual  polish  ; and  he  pointed  out  that  the 
rubbiug  should  be  always  in  one  direction,  or  a perfect  polish 
could  not  be  obtained.  Ho  further  said  that  the  plate  was 
polished  in  order  to  remove  all  tarnish  from  its  surface,  and  to 
render  it  in  a fit  condition  to  combine  evenly  with  the  vapours 
of  iodine  and  bromine  to  be  applied  to  its  surface ; in  other 
words,  it  was  to  make  it  clean,  exactly  as  a glass  plate  had  to  be 
cleaned  for  the  collodion,  &c.,  processes. 

In  fulfilment  of  a promise  made  at  the  last  meeting,  Mr. 
Brothers  then  made  a few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  '•  .Mounting 
Photographs,”  and  said  that  the  selection  of  the  mountant  was 
a point  of  great  importance,  as  if  any  substance  liable  to  turn 
sour  was  used,  the  print  would  be  sure  to  fade,  aud  mentioned  a 
numbei  of  Talbot-type  prints  which  had  been  in  his  possession 
for  a number  of  years,  and  which  had  been  mounted  by  tho 
edges  only,  all  of  which  had  been  discoloured  round  the  margins 
where  the  mounting  medium  had  been  api  lied,  leaving  the  centre 
of  the  prints  quite  perfect.  He  had  for  many  years  used  gela- 
tine as  the  mounting  medium,  but  found  it  very  unmanageable 
when  mounting  large  pictures,  owing  to  its  setting  before  the 
entire  surface  could  be  covered,  and  he  had  therefore  discarded 
gelatine  in  favour  of  starch  paste,  mixed  to  about  the  same  con- 
sistency (or  a little  thicker)  as  for  starching  lineD.  With  this 
medium  prints,  small  and  large,  could  be  easily  coated,  aud  as  the 
starch  did  not  dry  too  quickly,  the  adjustment  of  the  picture 
on  its  mount  could  be  done  deliberately  without  fear  of  parts  of 
the  print  failing  to  adhere.  The  only  objection  be  had  to  the 
starch  was,  that  when  a print  was  once  mounted  and  dried,  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  get  it  off'  the  mount  again.  Another 
important  point  was  the  cutting  out  of  the  print,  if  a number  of 
one  size  had  to  be  done,  tlie  best  way  was  to  carefully  cut  a plate 
of  glass  to  the  exact  size  required,  using  this  as  a template,  and 
catling  upon  a plate  of  zinc.  Prints  should  be  cut  before 
toning  ; firstly,  because  they  are  then  flat,  aud  can  be  easily 
handled  : and  secondly,  if  the  paper  has  been  sensitized  at  home, 
the  cuttings  form  a valuable  addition  to  the  residues.  In  case 
only  a few  prints  of  one  size  had  to  be  cut,  a very  good  plan  was 
to  use  a set  square,  cutting  a base  lino  first,  aud  cutting  the 
sides  and  top  from  that  by  tnevns  of  the  square.  Mr. 
Brothers  incidentally  mentioned  at  this  point,  that  linen 
cloths  were  much  superior  to  blottiug  paper  for  ab- 
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sorbing  the  moisture  from  prints  after  washing,  as  they 
could  always  be  made  clean  by  washing,  and  could  be  relied 
on  to  be  free  from  foreign  substances  likely  t > damage  the  prints. 
When  a number  of  prints  have  been  toned,  fixed,  and  washed, 
and  had  the  bulk  of  the  water  blotted  off  by  means  of  the  linen 
cloths,  they  should  be  laid  in  a pile  one  on  the  other,  back 
upwards  ; the  upper  one  is  then  covered  with  the  starch  paste, 
laid  on  its  mount,  and  rubbed  down  in  the  usual  way,  and  so  on 
through  the  pile.  To  ensure  the  print  being  placed  iu  the  right 
position  on  the  mount,  Mr.  B.  suggested  the  use  of  a guide  as 
shown  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  at  the  last  meeting,  or  the  position 
could  be  marked  by  two  small  pencil  dots  for  the  top  corners  of 
the  print.  Mr.  Brothers  proceeded  to  point  out  that  the  opera- 
tion described  would  be  found  to  answer  perfectly  well  so  long  as 
a board  of  desirable  thickness  was  used,  but  if  prints  had  to  be 
mounted  on  thin  boards  or  paper,  then  it  would  be  found  very 
difficult  to  avoid  cockling  of  the  mount.  India-rubber  solution 
had  been  recommended  as  a perfect  remedy  for  this  trouble,  but 
he  had  never  tried  it,  as  he  always  adopted  another  plan  which 
he  recommended  to  the  members,  viz.,  to  send  their  prints  to  a 
London  firm  (who  made  a speciality  of  this  work)  and  have  them 
mounted  on  plate  paper.  Mr.  Brothers  exhibited  a 10  by  S print 
mounted  in  this  manner,  and  pointed  out  that  it  w;i3  perfectly 
flat,  and,  being  flexible,  could  be  rolled  up  without  damage. 
Mr.  Brothers,  in  answer  to  the  question  whether  there  was 
any  difference  in  the  way  paper  expanded  when  wetted,  replied 
that  he  believed  there  was  a difference,  as  he  had  once  noticed  a 
difference  of  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  a small  head,  but 
could  not  say  at  the  moment  in  which  direction  of  the  sheet  the 
expansion  was  greatest.  He  supplemented  his  former  remaiks 
with  a hint  that  a most  important  point  in  connection  with 
mounting  was  to  have  the  mounting  paste  fresh,  and  he  did  not 
consider  that  starch  or  similar  material  was  safe  for  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  after  mixiug. 

Mr.  Risiiton  said  the  expansion  of  the  paper  was  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  length  of  the  sheet. 

Mr.  Atherton  said  that  on  one  occasion  having  to  mount  a 
print  on  thin  paper,  he  coated  the  print  v ith  ordinary  gum 
mucilage  and  allowed  it  to  dry,  and,  after  damping  it  slightly, 
placed  it  on  the  mount,  the  experiment  being  a complete  success, 
no  cockling  of  the  mountant  taking  place. 

Mr.  Faulkner,  referring  to  Mr.  Brothers’  remark  about  fresh 
paste,  asked  if  the  mountant  known  as  parlour  paste  was  included 
in  that  category. 

The  President  explained  that  the  mountant  alluded  to  had  a 
large  proportion  of  alcohol  in  its  composition,  and  did  not,  there- 
fore, decompose  as  starch  or  other  paste  mixed  entirely  with 
water  ; and  he  further  expressed  a preference  for  alcoholic  pastes 
in  consequence  of  their  greater  immunity  from  cockling.  He 
also  referred  at  some  length  to  the  question  raised  by  Mr. 
Brothers  in  reference  to  dismounting  a print  which  had  been  fixed 
to  its  mount  by  means  of  starch,  and  said  that  in  his  own  ex- 
perience he  had  found  it  almost  impossible  to  completely  remove 
a print  so  mounted. 

A lengthy  discussion  on  this  point  followed,  in  which  Messrs. 
Rishton,  A.  Whitham,  Dr.  Bahin,  and  otheis  joined. 

Mr.  Foster  showed  a number  of  transparencies  on  Cowan's 
and  Hutinet’s  plates  ; and  in  reply  to  a question  by  Mr.  Steven- 
son, described  his  mode  of  printing  and  toning  the  latter. 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  customary  vote  of  thanks  to  those 
gentlemen  who  had  contributed  to  the  interest  of  the  meeting. 


Bradford  Amateur  Photographic  Society. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the  Law  Institute,  on  Thurs- 
day, January  8th,  Mr.  Duncan  G.  Law  in  the  chair. 

There  was  a good  attendance  of  members,  many  of  whom  had 
brought  transparencies  from  their  negatives  taken  during  the 
summer.  T.iese  were  shown  in  the oxy-hydrogen  lantern  by  the 
Secretary.  Amongst  them  were  thirty  fine  views  of  Switzerland, 
bv  Mr.  F.  B.  Muff  ; also  Yorkshire  views  by  Messrs.  Law,  Scorali, 
Howarth,  and  Smithson. 

After  the  Lantern  Exhibition,  a short  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
J.  D.  Scohaii,  on  “How  to  find  the  Focus  of  a Lens.” 

Mr.  F.  Illingworth  showed  a very  portable  camera  for 
8}  by  6£  plates,  weighing  only  4 lbs. 

It  was  decided  to  havecompetition  of  photos,  during  theautumn, 
prizes  of  4;d  3s.  and  £2  2s.  being  promised. 


Mil  ill  % Sfubio. 

Portraits  by  Artificial  Light.— From  Mr.  W.  Barry,  of 
Hull,  come  to  hand  five  cabinet  portraits  made  by  artificial 
light  at  a fancy  dress  ball,  and  three  out  of  the  five  are  full-length 
pictures.  So  good  is  the  lighting  that  tho  idea  of  artificial 
illumination  does  not  suggest  itself  to  the  observer.  Mr.  Barry 
uses  a pyrotechnical  light. 

I ire  at  Fallowfield’s  in  Lower  Marsh. — On  Wednesday 
night,  the  shop  of  Mr.  Fallowfield,  at  30,  Lower  Marsh,  Lambeth, 
was  completely  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  course  of  a few  minutes  ; 
a package  of  pyrotechnical  composition  having  become 
accidentally  ignited.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the 
photographic  department  of  the  business  is  in  no  way  affected 
by  the  occurrence,  as  only  the  druggist  department  has  suffered, 
the  photographic  stock  being  kept  at  86,  Oakley  Street. 

The  Bichromate  Process  of  Tanning.— At  the  present  time 
leather  made  by  soaking  skins  iu  bichromate  of  potassium  solu- 
tion is  being  made  on  a considerable  scale,  and  is  said  to  compare 
favourably  with  leather  made  in  the  usual  way.  According  to  the 
plan  adopted  by  Dr.  Henizerling,  a solution  containing  not  only 
bichromate,  but  also  alum  and  common  salt,  is  far  better  than  one 
containing  bichromate  only.  It  seems  that  the  reducing  action 
of  the  organic  matter  on  the  chromic  acid  proceeds  very  slowly, 
so  that  even  in  the  case  of  bichromate  leather  which  has  been 
kept  for  seveial  months,  a soluble  chromium  compound  still  re- 
mains. This  fact  suggests  the  possibility  of  serious  consequences 
following  the  use  of  chromate  leather  for  shots  or  boots,  as 
soluble  chromium  compounds  produce  a peculiarly  maliguaut 
disease  of  the  skin. 

Sprague's  Ink-Photo  Process  for  Journalistic  Illustra- 
tions.—No  less  than  eight  double  page  sheets  printed  by 
Sprague's  method  have  been  issued  with  a recent  number  of  tho 
Kennel  Review,  and  we  have  here  an  excellent  indication  of  the 
value  of  the  method  as  a means  of  issuing,  not  only  real  photo- 
graphic pictures,  but  also  reproductions  of  engravings,  with 
magazines  or  journals.  The  eight  sheets  include  nineteen  distinct 
subjects,  the  greater  number  of  w hich  are,  as  may  be  supposed, 
portraits  or  group  pictures  of  dogs.  It  is,  however,  to  be  re- 
gretted that  tlie  photographs  are  issued  without  the  names  of  tho 
original  producers  of  the  negatives  being  appended. 

A New'  Photographic  Quarterly. — The  Practical  Photo- 
grapher, of  which  No.  1 is  to  hand,  is  published  by  Garrison 
Brothers,  of  Chicago.  Four  numbers  are  to  appear  in  the  year, 
and  the  subscription  is  50  cents. 

International  Inventions  Exhibition. — The  Council  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  are  prepared  to  award  the  following  Gold  Medals 
in  connection  with  this  Exhibition  : — Under  the  John  Stock 
Trust,  one  Gold  Medal  for  the  best  application  of  Photography 
to  a Permanent  Printing  Process.  Group  XXVI.,  Class  110; 
Group  XXIX.,  Class  159.  Under  the  Howard  Trust,  five  Gold 
Medals  for  the  best  exhibits  (coming  within  the  terms  of  the 
Trust)  iu  the  following  Classes  : — One  for  the  best  exhibit  in 
Group  IV.,  “ Prime  Movers.”  Class  26  ; Steam  Engines  and 
Boilers.  One  for  the  best  exhibit  in  Group  IV.,  Class  27  ; Gas 
and  Air  Engines.  One  for  the  best  exhibit  in  Group  IV.,  Class 
23;  Means  of  Utilising  Natural  Forces.  One  for  the  best 
exhibit  in  Group  XI.,  “ Hydraulic  Machines,  &c.,“  Classes  59  to 
62.  One  for  the  best  exhibit  in  Group  XIII.,  “Electricity,” 
Class  72;  Distribution  and  Utilisation  of  Power.  Under  the 
Fothergill  Trust,  one  Gold  Medal  for  the  most  novel  and  best 
exhibit  in  Group  XXVIII.,  “Philosophical  Instruments  and 
Apparatus,”  Classes  148  to  158.  Under  the  Alfred  Davis  Trust, 
three  Gold  Medals  to  be  awarded  in  Division  II.  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion (Music),  Groups  XXXII.  to  XXXIV.,  Classes  166  to  180. 
The  Council  propose  to  ask  ihe  Juries  iu  each  Class  to  recom- 
mend for  their  consideration  either  two  or  three  exhibits  which 
they  might  consider  deserving  a prize.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
for  any  special  application  to  be  made  in  respect  of  these  prizes. 

A Royal  Amateur  Photographer.— Prince  Edward  is  a most 
amiable  young  man.  He  bas  a good  deal  of  bis  mother’s  gentle- 
ness in  bis  features  and  in  his  manners.  I hope  he  may  grow 
up  as  good  as  he  looks,  and  be  as  happy  as  a prince  can  expect 
to  be.  Mr.  Barraud  photographed  the  Priuce  and  his  lather 
and  mother  and  brother  and  sisters,  and  afterwards  the  Prince 
of  Wales  insisted  upou  photographing  Mr.  Barraud. — “ Dagonet,” 
in  the  Referee. 

Prince  Albert  Victor’s  Birthday. — The  rear-guard  of 
; Sanger’s  army  having  disappeared,  there  was  a brief  pause,  ended 
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by  the  photographing  of  the  Prince’s  family  by  Mr.  Barraud,  of 
Oxford  Street,  in  presence  of  the  line  of  labourers  and  school 
children.  This  operation  was  of  absorbing  interest  to  the  little 
ones,  some  of  whom  appeared  at  first  to  fear  that  the  uncanny - 
looking  apparatus  levelled  at  the  Royal  party  was  meant  to  harm 
them.  But  they  were  at  length  informed  that  this  was  a 
London  gentleman  specially  summoned  to  Sandringham  to  make 
pictures  that  would  commemorate  the  happy  birthday  of  the 
young  master,  and  so  were  content.  Mr.  Barraud  placed  his 
august  patients  in  an  angle  of  the  porch,  and  carefully  arranged 
them,  now  in  this,  now  in  that  combination,  until  his  artistic 
taste  was  satisfied.  Fortunately,  just  before  the  critical 
moment,  his  hat  was  blown  ofl'  by  the  wind  and  trundled  over 
the  gravel  towards  the  porch,  and  the  Princess  of  Wales 
uttered  an  exclamation  which  made  the  others  smile.  The 
accident  relieved  the  Princes  and  Princesses,  at  any  rate,  from 
the  sustained  motionless  interval  which  had  preceded  it,  and 
Mr.  Barraud  promptly  seized  the  opportunity  to  finish  his  work. 
Prince  Albert  Victor,  on  the  right,  pushed  his  deerstalker  a 
little  further  off  his  forehead  ; Prince  George,  on  the  left,  gave 
a hasty  twirl  to  his  side  locks ; the  three  young  Princesses  sat 
very  still  upon  their  chairs  in  the  foreground  ; the  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  his  velvet-collared  and  velvet-cuffed  overcoat,  and  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  in  hat,  long  jacket,  and  furs,  by  his  side,  both 
stan  ling  between  their  sons,  fixed  their  eyes  ; and  in  a twinkling 
the  deed  was  done.  Mr.  Barraud  took  a number  of  other  photo- 
graphs, including  several  single  portraits  and  a group  of  all  the 
Royal  persons  now  staying  in  the  house. — Daily  News. 

Photographing  a Mayor  and  Corporation. — The  Canadian 
Correspondent  of  the  Liverpool  Journal  of  Commerce,  says : — 
“ The  Winnipeg  City  Council  has  just  passed  an  account  of  §100 
for  photographing  in  a group  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  that 
city  for  the  present  year.  The  unfortunate  citizens  seem  to  be 
of  opinion  that  the  city  fathers  are  dear  enough  in  the  flesh  with- 
out spending  money  for  their  counterfeit  presentment.” 

The  Paris  Unit  for  the  Measurement  of  Light.  By  W. 
Siemens  (Ann.  I'hys.  Chem.,  22, 304). — The  recent  Conference  at 
Paris  for  the  determination  of  the  units  of  electric  quantities, 
adopted  for  their  unit  of  light  that  which  is  given  from  a sur- 
face of  fused  platinum  one  centimetre  square  at  the  moment  of 
its  solidification  (this  vol.,  p.  2).  The  author  has  arranged  an 
apparatus  to  realise  this  unit.  The  contrivance  consists  of  a 
piece  of  very  thin  platinum  foil,  heated  to  its  melting  point  by 
an  electric  current,  while  the  light  from  it  is  allowed  to  pass 
through  an  aperture  one-tenth  of  a equare  centimetre  in  area. 
This  light  is  about  equal  of  1 "5  English  standard  candles. — 
Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society. 

If  the  experiments  of  M.  Mihailoff  are  to  be  relied  on,  an 
aqueous  solution  of  pure  albumen  can  be  boiled  without  coagu- 
lation taking  place.  To  obtain  the  solution  of  pure  albumin, 
white  of  egg  is  precipitated  by  adding  excess  of  a saturated  solu- 
tion of  ammonium  sulphate,  and  to  this  as  much  more  solid 
ammonium  sulphate  is  added  as  will  dissolve.  The  albuminoid 
substances  (globulins,  globulinates,  and  albumin)  are  thus  pre- 
cipitated. The  precipitate  is  washed  with  a saturated  solution 
of  ammonium  sulphate,  and,  having  been  rendered  slightly  alka- 
line with  ammonia,  is  dialysed.  The  water  which  replaces  the 
excess  of  sulphate  and  the  alkalis  of  the  precipitated  albuminoids 
leaves  the  whole  of  the  globulins  and  globulinates  in  the  precipi- 
tate, and  the  pure  albumin  is  obtained  in  solution.  These  par- 
ticulars are  taken  from  the  Chemical  Society’s  abstracts  of 
foreign  papers. 

I’hotografhic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next 
meeting,  January  21st,  will  be  “Paper  Negatives.” 


fo  Comsjjonbcnts. 

***  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

W.  G. — A little  more  care  is  required  in  making  the  paste  from  a 
high  class  starch,  such  as  the  best  arrowroot.  Let  the  basin  and 
spoon  be  slightly  warm,  and  do  not  make  the  first  mixing  with 
absolutely  cold  water.  The  water  for  the  principal  mixing 
should  be  quite  boiling,  and  the  stirring  must  be  thorough.  If 
stringy  or  lumpy,  squeeze  through  muslin.  Those  very  qualities 
which  trouble  you  are  those  which  make  the  paste  better. 

W.  J.  W.  S. — We  have  seen  them  in  a print  shop  on  the  cast  side 
of  Chancery  Lane. 


James  Weiis. — The  safety  depends  altogether  on  the  care  and 
judgment  exercised  by  the  person  in  charge,  and  the  fact  that 
many  accidents  have  happened  proves  that  some  risk  exists.  The 
apparatus  you  mention  is  a modification  of  the  original  “ Ilem- 
ming’s  safety  jet,”  but  by  no  means  does  away  with  the  need  of 
care.  Accidents  frequently  happen  because  those  working  the 
lantern  depend  rather  on  their  apparatus  than  upon  themselves. 

L.  Bessau. — You  can  either  subscribe  direct,  or  older  them  through 
a foreign  bookseller.  If  you  adopt  the  former  course,  it  will  in 
each  case  be  sufficient  to  address  your  letter  to  the  publisher  of 
the  journal  you  require,  at  the  town  mentioned  in  the  Year-Book 
list. 

Amateur. — Abney’s  “Instruction”  is  the  best  as  a general 
hand-book  : and  special  works  on  the  branches  you  mention  will 
be  found  in  Piper  and  Carter's  series  of  Photographic  Handy- 
Books. 

E.  J.  Lovejoy. — 1.  A lens  having  an  equivalent  focus  of  four 
inches  will  answer  your  purpose.  2.  We  congratulate  you  on 
your  success. 

W.  T.  Anckorn. — Thank  you  for  the  print ; the  tone  is  very 
pleasing. 

A.  J.  Richardson. — Manufacturers  often  advertise  goods  before 
they  are  ready  to  supply  them,  and  doubtless  this  is  what  has 
been  done  in  the  case  you  refer  to.  There  is,  however,  no  excuse 
for  not  answering  your  repeated  letters  of  enquiry  with  respect 
to  your  remittance. 

A.  W.  Davis. — The  letter  shall  be  sent  on  to  Berlin. 

Eriiw  Vale. — 1.  Thanks;  we  will  write  to  you.  2.  Perhaps  not 
thoroughly,  but  the  complete  obliteration  only  takes  place  when 
the  second  exposure  is  a very  prolonged  one.  3.  It  is  not  in  the 
market  at  present,  but  probably  some  manufacturer  will  shortly 
construct  it  for  6ale. 

W.  A.  C.  A. — 1.  There  is  no  absolute  necessity  to  use  acid  in  such 
a case,  but  of  late  it  has  become  the  custom  to  make  a small  addition. 
2.  Sulphuric  acid  is  intended;  by  its  decomposing  action  upon  the 
sulphite,  sulphurous  acid  is  liberated.  3.  In  our  ODinion  you  are 
right ; the  “ better  and  more  delicate  shades  ” may  be  the  offspring 
of  imagination.  4.  In  this  case  we  can  hardly  decide  for  you; 
but  remember  that  the  best  for  any  particular  person  is  generally 
that  with  which  he  has  had  most  experience.  Write  again  if  our 
remarks  are  insufficient. 

S.  S.  Y. — Go  to  Hopkin  and  Williams’,  Cross  Street,  Hatton 
Garden,  and  mention  the  purpose  for  which  you  require  them. 

P.  A.  C.  O. — 1.  Neither  of  those  you  mention  is  the  best,  although 
each  is  good  value  for  the  money.  If  you  require  the  very  best, 
you  must  go  to  one  of  the  first  opticians,  and  pay  six  or  seven 
times  the  price.  2.  None  too  large  for  properly  including  the 
whole  of  a quarter-plate  negative  : in  some  establishments  where 
enlargements  are  mide  commercially,  condensers  of  twice  the 
diameter  are  used.  3.  The  lens  you  mention  would  be  better 
only  in  the  case  of  originals  over  three  inches  square,  or  there- 
abouts; assuming,  of  course,  that  both  instruments  are  equally 
good  of  their  kind. 

Clarke. — 1.  White  paper  cut  up  very  fine  is  sometimes  used, 
and  another  way  is  to  sprinkle  the  varnished  negative  with 
a spray  of  indian  ink,  removing  it  where  not  required — this 
lat'er  to  represent  the  falling  snow.  To  make  the  spray,  ehirpc 
a nail  brush  with  indian  ink,  and  draw  the  edge  of  a card  sharply 
over  the  bristles.  2.  Curve  the  top  backwards,  so  that  it  catches 
the  top  light. 

Tadrus  Hanna. — 1.  We  are  glad  that  you  were  so  successful. 
2.  Try  reducing  the  intensity  of  the  negative  by  means  of  the 
clearing  solution  described  on  page  664  of  our  last  volume. 

Manchester. — Wo  should  prefer  to  make  them  by  the  carbon 
process,  but  it  does  not  follow  by  any  means  that  this  is  the  best 
method  for  you  to  adopt,  as  much  depends  on  the  direction  in 
which  you  have  previously  worked. 
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THE  BYGONE  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY:  THE  PRO- 
POSED HISTORICAL  COLLECTION. 


What  is  more  characteristic  of  the  present  day  than  a 
neglect  of  the  past,  and  giving  one’s  whole  strength  to  the 
contest  with  the  hard-pressing  and  rapidly-moving  reali- 
ties of  the  time  ? 

Half  a century  ago,  when  photography  was  born,  things 
were  not  so  ; workers  and  thinkers  had  more  leisure,  and 
the  past — not  only  in  science,  but  also  iu  literature — had  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  attention. 

That  the  past — even  of  the  half  century  during  which 
sun  pictures  have  been  a reality — is  almost  a sealed  book 
to  a very  large  proportion  of  photographic  workers,  is 
abundently  evidenced  by  the  fiequeucy  with  which  old 
devices,  both  in  the  way  of  apparatus  and  of  processes,  are 
re-introduced.  Even  the  gelatine  emulsion  process  itself, 
the  method  of  working  which  has  almost  revolutionised  the 
photography  of  the  current  decade,  slept,  unthouglit  of 
and  forgotten,  for  about  a quarter  of  a century  after  the 
time  when  a few  tried  it,  and  ceased  to  use  it. 

Hence  it  is  that  we  are  especially  gratified  to  learn  that 
a collection  illustrative  of  the  gradual  progress  of  the  photo- 
graphic art  is  to  be  made  in  connection  with  the  Inven- 
tions Exhibition  which  will  open  at  South  Kensington  iu 
May  next.  The  scheme  originated,  we  understand,  with 
Mr.  II.  Trueman  Wood,  the  Secretary  to  the  Society  of  Arts, 
and  at  his  suggestion  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  was  invited  to  make  a collection  of  apparatus  and 
specimens  illustrative  of  the  progress  of  photographic 
experiment  and  research. 

To  make  the  collection  even  approximately  complete  will 
involve  no  little  work  on  the  part  of  the  sub-committee 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  scheme,  and  the  co-operation  of 
those  who  possess  specimens  of  interest,  and  apparatus  of 
the  bygone  time. 

To  obtain  and  exhibit  t lie  faintly-outlined  pictures  on 
silver  plates  which  were  labelled  “ sun  pictures,”  and 
found  among  the  belongings  of  Messrs.  Boulton  aud  Watt, 
at  Soho  Works,  would  be  of  especial  interest.  These  were, 
j - undoubtedly,  made  in  the  last  century,  and  there  is  much 
reason  to  believe  they  are  true  camera  pictures.  It  will 
also  be  remembered  that  Matthew  Boulton  produced  com- 
mercially what  he  called  “sun  pictures”  on  paper,  and 
many  of  these  are  still  inexistence.  Probably  an  examin- 
ation at  the  present  time  would  set  at  rest  the  vexed 
J question  whether  they  are  actual  photographs  or  not.  In 
this  examination  two  points  should  be  mainly  considered  : 
the  distortion  of  the  marginal  lines,  which  would  be  almost 
a certainty  ; and  the  chemical  nature  of  the  image. 

Many  of  the  early  specimens  of  work  with  the  camera 
executed  by  Nicepbore  Niepce  still  exist,  and  will  no 
doubt  be  forthcoming  ; while  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 


obtaining  tolerably  full  illustrations  of  the  mode  of  work- 
ing the  Daguerreotype  process.  Specimens  of  Talbot's 
early  work  should  be  shown,  not  only  of  his  paper  process, 
but  of  his  intaglio  engraving  method — the  first  process  by 
which  satisfactory  permanent  prints  in  carbon  were  made. 
Again,  an  effort  should  he  made  to  gather  together  a 
collection  of  the  Pretsch  blocks  or  plates  ; Pretsch  being 
the  first  to  make  really  good  typographic  blocks  by 
purely  photographic  means.  To  obtain  representative 
specimens  illustrating  the  more  recent  photographic 
progress  will  be  easy. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  collection  is  once  made, 
the  objects  exhibited  will  not  he  immediately  dispersed, 
as  the  authorities  of  South  Kensington  will  be  prepared 
to  retain  charge  of  them  either  as  gifts  or  loans.  We 
hope  that  Captain  Abney’s  scheme  of  establishing  a per- 
manent and  thorougly  representative  museum  will  grow 
out  of  the  matter  now  in  hand. 

Persons  able  to  lend  objects  of  interest  should  com- 
municate with  the  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  W.  F.  Donkin,  at  his  residence, 
97,  Upper  Tulse  Hill,  London,  S.W. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTION  FOR  THE 
PROTECTION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PROPERTY. 
The  scope  and  main  objects  of  this  organization,  recently 
founded  by  the  governments  of  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe,  iu  order  to  afford  protection  to  patentees  and 
owners  of  analogous  properties,  was  fully  detailed  in  our 
last  volume,  p.  434.  Arrangements  have  now  been  made 
for  the  Convention  to  publish  a monthly  journal,  and  iu 
pursuance  of  these  arrangements,  the  International  Oifice 
at  Berne  has  issued  the  following  notice  : — 

The  International  Office  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial 
Property,  established  in  Berne  by  the  Convention  concluded  on 
the  20th  of  March,  1883,  between  Belgium,  Brazil,  Ecuador, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Guatemala,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Portugal, 
Salvador,  Servia,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  Tunis,  will  publish 
from  the  1st  of  January,  1885,  under  the  title  of  “ La  Propriete 
Industrielle,”  a monthly  periodical  in  the  French  language,  in 
order  to  centralise  all  kinds  of  information  concerning  the 
protection  of  patents,  designs,  or  trade  marks. 

This  periodical  will  contain — Articles  discussing  or  ex- 
plaining matters  of  general  interest  for  the  Union.  The 
text  of  the  above-mentioned  Convention,  of  all  documents  rela- 
tive to  its  execution,  and  of  all  laws  and  regulations,  and  Inter- 
national Conventions  concerning  the  matters  for  which  the  Union 
has  been  founded.  Official  news  relating  to  the  protection  of 
industrial  property.  Statistics  of  various  kinds.  Bibliography. 
Jurisprudence.  Miscellanies. 

Subscriptions  for  this  periodical  of  five  francs  sixty  centimes 
a year  (including  postage  within  the  Postal  Union)  will  be  re- 
ceived by  MM.  Jent  and  Ileinert,  printers,  Berne,  Switzerland. 
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REDUCED  COPIES  OF  MUSIC  BY  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
We  have  several  times  referred  to  the  possible  advantage 
of  having  miniature  waistcoat-pocket  editions  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music,  and  some  years  ago  put  the  idea  into 
practice.  Recently  our  attention  was  drawn  to  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  principle  to  violiu  music,  the  little  photographic 
reductions  being  held  by  a small  spring  clipped  to  the 
instrument  on  the  left-haud  side  near  the  neck,  out  of  the 
way  of  the  left  hand  and  of  the  bow,  and  yet  easily  read. 

An  excellent  method  of  working  is  to  be  found  in  the 
use  of  the  old  silver  bath.  A negative  is  taken  a trifle 
under-exposed,  fixed  in  cyanide,  and  the  lines,  if  necessary, 
cleared  by  means  of  a weak  iodine  solution,  followed  by 
dilute  cyanide.  After  well  washing  it  is  carefully  flooded 
twice  with  distilled  water,  and  treated  by  Eder  and  Toth’s 
lead  intensifier.  First,  in  a solution  containing — 

Red  prussiate  of  potash  G parts 

Nitrate  of  lead  4 „ 

Water  100  „ 

When  quite  whitened,  aud  after  agaiu  soaking  in  three 
or  four  changes  of  distilled  water,  it  is  ready  to  be  im- 
mersed in  a solution  (1  to  4)  of  ammonium  sulphide,  which 
should  produce  a black  opaque  ground.  With  discoloured 
paper  and  indifferent  printing  it  may  be  necessary  to 
intensify  a little  with  pyro  and  silver  after  fixing,  to  form 
a sufficient  deposit  upon  which  the  lead  can  build  up  the 
requisite  density.  It  is  advisable  to  have  a substratum  of 
albumen,  or  the  film  may  not  stand  so  much  washing. 

Now,  with  the  present  condition  of  matters  photo- 
graphic, we  are  no  doubt  right  in  supposing  that  very  few 
have  a silver  bath  to  utilize  for  any  purpose,  so  we  wish 
to  indicate  another  method  whereby  a somewhat  similar 
result  may  be  obtained,  the  materials  being  within  easy 
reach  of  all. 

An  inexpensive  basis  of  operations  is  to  be  found  in  the 
commercial  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  paper,  which  lends 
itself  admirably  to  this  special  purpose,  if  certain  precau- 
tions are  taken  in  its  employment.  Very  often,  all  that 
is  needed  is  a part  of  the  music  to  be  copied — as,  for 
instance,  the  air  and  words  out  of  a song — in  which  case 
it  is  easy  to  cut  out  those  portions  required  from  these 
paper  negatives,  to  arrange  them  iu  due  order  on  a piece 
of  glass,  and  to  print  them  at  one  operation.  A little 
black  varnish  on  the  glass  will  cover  the  unavoidable 
breaks  between  the  slips.  Were  it  not  that  the  ordinary 
sheets  (10£  by  12£  in  size)  are  not  always  covered  fairly 
and  evenly  to  the  edges,  we  could  get  as  many  as  fifteen 
little  negatives  out  of  one  of  them,  each  piece  being 
by  inches,  a useful  size  for  the  pocket.  It  is  safer, 
however,  to  be  satisfied  with  nine  pieces,  and  have  plenty 
of  margin  to  spare.  We  then  proceed  as  follows.  The 
sheet  of  music  is  secured  to  a board  fixed  up  at  right 
angles  to  the  table,  and  a camera  is  placed  at  a suitable 
distance,  to  form  an  image  of  the  size  required. 

If  the  ground  glass  in  the  camera  is  thin,  it  can  be  em- 
ployed for  focussing  by  turning  it  in  the  frame,  so  that 
the  ground  side  is  out.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  it  is  better 
to  take  two  pieces  of  equally  thin  aud  clear  glass  of  a 
suitable  size,  and,  coating  one  of  them  with  matt  varnish, 
use  it  for  focussing  in  the  dark  slide,  with  shutter  drawn 
and  back  open,  the  matt  side  being  outwards.  The  other 
piece  is  to  form  a support  for  the  paper,  the  exposure  beiug 
made  through  it,  while  a piece  of  cardboard  or  glass,  to 
receive  the  pressure  of  the  spring,  secures  all  in  place. 

If  the  exposure  is  made  by  daylight— in  a studio,  for 
instance — it  is  well  to  have  a sheet  of  white  paper  placed 
flat  on  the  table  in  front  of  the  music,  when,  in  a good 
winter  light,  with  an  aperture  of  three  seconds  should 
suffice.  We  have  sometimes  preferred  to  work  by  artificial 
light,  as  rendering  the  process  more  certain  and  under 
control,  and  place  two  little  screens  of  cardboard  or  tin- 
plate about  twelve  iuches  in  front  of  the  object,  just  out 
of  the  way  of  rays  entering  the  lens,  aud  raised  six 
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inches  from  the  table.  If  three  inches  of  thin  magnesium 
ribbon  are  burnt  behind  these  screens,  sufficient  light  is 
obtained  to  give  a vigorous  image,  and  the  exposure  can 
be  regulated  by  altering  the  length  of  the  pieces  burned. 
There  must  not  be  the  ieast  over-exposure,  so  a3  to  cover 
the  fine  lines  of  notes  or  words ; and  the  development  must 
be  effected  very  slowly.  Any  form  of  the  ferrous  oxalate 
developer  will  answer,  but  it  mu3t  uot  be  too  stroug,  aud 
no  hypo  solution  must  be  used  with  it. 

The  exceedingly  thin  coatiog  of  silver  bromide  that  is 
formed  on  the  paper  makes  it  impossible  to  produce  the 
same  black  opacity  so  readily  obt lined  on  a wet  plate,  and 
therefore  one  must  have  recourse  to  a non-actinic  colour 
as  the  ground  of  the  negatives.  A suitable  reagent  will  be 
found  in  Schlippe’s  salt,  a solution  of  which  is  prepared  — 
40  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  with  fifteen  drops  of 
ammonia  added.  After  bleacjii.ng  the  film  with  mercuric 
chloride,  and  washing  away  all  traces  of  the  mercury,  the 
negative  is  rapidly  plunged  into  the  above  mixture,  which 
instantly  changes  it  into  a reddish  brown,  a colour 
sufficiently  non-actinic  for  ordinary  purpose. 

The  general  yellow  stain  imparted  by  the  last  process 
would  quite  spoil  the  printing  quality  of  the  negative 
were  it  not  removed : but  this  is  easily  done  by  soaking 
for  a minute  or  two  in  a weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime, 
one  drachm  of  a saturated  solution  and  two  ouuccs  of 
water.  This  it  is  better  to  do  after  drying,  and  the  colour 
should  be  watched  iu  daylight,  removing  the  paper  the 
iustant  that  it  is  sufficiently  white.  The  application  of 
a little  cotton  wool  with  gentle  friction  over  the  face  of 
the  negative  helps  to  remove  any  free  sulphide  that  would 
otherwise  stain  the  albumenized  paper  during  printing. 
We  prefer  coating  it  with  a little  plain  collodion  as  a pre- 
caution against  tire  staining,  either  of  it  or  of  the  sensi- 
tized albumen. 

There  is  no  need  to  wax  or  oil  such  negatives,  but  they 
should  be  well  rolled,  aud  considerable  pressure  is  required 
in  the  printiug  frame  to  obtain  sharp  priats. 

There  is  some  advantage  iu  employing  cyanotype  for 
printing  such  subjects,  as  by  its  means  we  have  often 
priuted  on  both  sides  of  a stout  paper,  and  thus  easily 
produced  a miniature  book  without  any  mouuting.  As 
soon  as  one  side  is  sensitized  aud  dry,  the  other  is  also 
done. 

In  making  the  cyanotype  paper  we  prefer  to  use  two 
separate  solutions  which  will  keep;  the  first  of  potas- 
sium ferricyanide,  dissolved  in  one  part  to  three  of  avater, 
the  other  of  ferric  ammonio-citrate,  dissolved  in  two  parts 
of  water.  These  two  can  be  mixed  as  desired,  but  equal 
parts  of  each  answer  the  purpose  very  well.  The  paper  is 
sensitized  by  floating,  and  fixation  is  effected  by  mere  soak- 
ing in  water. 

Such  diminutive  music  can,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  be 
produced  by  a photo -typographic  or  photo-lithographic 
process;  but  our  present  suggestions  only  cover  those 
cases  in  which  but  a few  copies  of  a subject  are  required. 


^n-tbc-Jine. 

RAPID  PRINTING. 

Go  where  one  will  in  photographic  circles,  printing  by 
development  is  now  the  subject  of  talk,  and  the  general 
consensus  of  opinion  tends  to  the  view  that  the  methods  of 
printing  by  development  which  have  been  so  much  dis- 
cussed lately  are  likely  to  revolutionise  the  commercial 
production  of  silver  prints,  as  completely  as  the  gelatino- 
bromide  process  has  brought  about  a new  order  of  things 
as  regaids  the  making  of  the  negative. 

One  must  not,  however,  depend  too  much  upon  the  pre- 
vailing notion  that  albumenised  paper  has  received  its 
death  blow  because  the  photographic  world  has  just  ex- 
perienced a revolution  which  it  would  have  been  rash  to 
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redict  half  a decade  ago,  and  this  makes  it  ready  to 
elieve  in  the  near  advent  of  another  change. 

Is  it  necessary  to  mention  the  numerous  occasions  upon 
which  the  doom  of  albumenized  paper  has  been  sounded,  as 
photographic  herald  after  photographic  herald  has  loudly 
trumpeted  forth  the  merits  of  process  after  process.  But 
let  us  confine  our  musings  to  the  subject  now  so  pro- 
minently before  our  readers — the  making  of  prints  on  the 
new  gelatino  brom-chloride  paper.  Not  that  it  is  our  in- 
tention to  give  in  this  column  the  formula  for  suit- 
able emulsion,  directions  for  coating  the  paper,  or  details 
a3  to  development,  as  all  this  information  will  be  found  in 
Mr.  T.  B.  B.  Wellington's  comprehensive  paper  of  last 
week  (see  p.  36),  or  in  other  articles  which  have  recently 
appeared  ; but  it  is  rather  our  purpose  to  look  at  the 
question  from  such  a point  of  view  as  the  business  man  is 
likely  to  take. 

If  the  new  printing  method  is  to  become  a reality  for 
every-day  work,  certain  conditions  must  be  more  or  less 
completely  satisfied,  and  if  in  the  case  of  either  one  or  two 
of  these  conditions  the  balance  go  against  the  new  paper, 
there  must  be  very  considerable  margin  of  advantage  as 
far  as  the  other  points  are  concerned. 

1.  The  new  paper  should  be  obtainable  iu  commerce  at 
a rate  not  higher  than  the  price  of  ready-sensitized  paper. 

2.  It  must  not  only  be  practicable  to  produce  the  tone 
approved  of,  but  it  must  be  possible  to  do  this  without  any 
uncertainty,  and  in  the  case  of  negatives  varying  to  some 
considerable  extent  in  quality  and  density. 

3.  The  working  expenses— that  is  to  say,  the  salaries  of 
the  assistants — must  not  be  considerably  more  than  when 
ordinary  albumenized  prints  are  turned  out. 

4.  The  results  must  be  fully  equal  in  appearance  to 
albumen  prints,  and  the  mounting  must  be  so  done  as  not 
to  involve  any  serious  difficulty  or  expense. 

It  is  not  easy  at  present  to  estimate  how  far  the  first 
condition  will  be  fulfilled,  although,  if  one  may  judge  by 
present  prices  and  processes,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the 
cost  of  the  new  paper  will  settle  down  to  a trifle  over 
the  cost  of  sensitive  albumenised  paper;  still,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  guarded  in  arriving  at  any  conclusion,  as  im- 
proved methods  of  working  are  likely  to  lead  to  a con- 
siderable saving  iu  the  expense  of  manufacture,  and  it  may 
be  that  in  time  the  paper  can  he  made  with  less  silver  in 
the  film  than  now. 

The  second  condition  on  our  list  is  one  which  can  un- 
doubtedly be  satisfied  to  a very  great  extent,  and  perhaps 
altogether  ; but  as  the  tone  is  largely  dependent  upon  not 
ouly  the  proper  determination  of  the  exposure,  but  also  on 
the  correct  adaptation  of  the  development  to  the  exposure, 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  greater  care  and  watchfulness 
will  be  required  on  the  part  of  the  printer,  than  when 
ordinary  albumen  prints  are  made. 

This  brings  us  to  an  important  point — the  salary  of  the 
printer  ; and  experience  alone  can  show  whether  it  will  be 
possible  to  educate  up  the  present  race  of  printers  to  the 
new  work  without  increasing  their  pay  ; indeed,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  quite  as  much  skill  and  judgment  is  required 
in  working  the  development  method  of  printing,  as  in  the 
mere  taking  of  a negative  ; and  to  obtain  constantly  uni- 
form tones  may  perhaps  demand  even  more  skill  than  that 
of  an  average  negative  operator. 

This  much  is  certain  : a mere  beginner  in  photography 
could  not  be  entrusted  to  take  charge  of  the  new  printing 
process ; aud  an  employer  might  safely  reckon  on  losing 
something  considerable  in  waste  during  the  instruction  o! 
a new  worker. 

As  to  fhe  mounting  and  ultimate  finishing  of  the  prints, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  difiiculty  worth  mention- 
ing, as  simple  bard  rolling  will  bring  up  a good  surface  upon 
the  emulsion  prints.  Warnerke’s  proposal  to  squeegee 
down  on  thin  plates  of  polished  ebonite  appears  to  be  an 
excellent  one,  while  if  the  prints  are  gummed  on  the  back 
while  adherent  to  the  ebonite,  and  the  gum  is  allowed  to 


dry  with  the  picture,  the  mounting  becomes  a very  easy 
matter  indeed.  It  is  merely  necessary  to  trim  the  dry 
and  gummed  print ; then,  after  having  slightly  moistened 
the  mount  by  means  of  a sponge,  to  place  the  print  iu 
position  aud  pass  through  a rolling  press. 

As  one  of  the  older  predictions  regarding  the  future  of 
printing  by  development,  the  reader  may  refer  to  an 
article  contributed  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Woodbury  to  the  Year- 
Book  for  1S65,  [).  Cl,  where  he  will  find  the  importance  of 
using  chloride  insisted  upon.  Mr.  Woodbui'y  says  : “The 
chloride  gives  the  paper  an  agreeable  tone  not  to  be 
obtained  by  the  other  salts  alone.” 


LENSES  FOB  1’OIiTR AITU It E. 

ISY  W.  K.  BURTON. 

In  a recent  editorial  article  in  the  Photographic  News, 
which  treated  of  the  subject  of  lenses  for  portraiture,  it 
was  stated  that,  apertures  and  focal  lengths  being  equal, 
the  rapidity  of  a rapid  landscape  lens  would  be  as  great  as 
that  of  a portrait  lens. 

Mr.  W.  II.  Wheeler  points  out  in  your  last  issue  that 
although  this  may  be  true  for  the  centre  of  the  plate,  it  is 
not  true  for  the  edges  ; at  any  rate,  when  the  landscape 
lens  is  used  full  apeiture,  the  reason  being  that,  iu  the 
case  of  the  landscape  lens  used  full  aperture,  the  oblique 
pencils  of  light  are  reduced  in  intensity  by  being  partly 
cut  off  by  the  mount  of  the  lens,  whereas,  in  the  case  of 
the  portrait  combination — used  with  the  same  angular 
aperture  as  the  landscape  lens — the  oblique  pencils  do  not 
inpinge  on  the  lens  mount  at  all. 

Mr.  Wheeler  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  his  argument  on 
this  point.  The  only  question  to  me  seems  to  be  whether, 
by  the  cause  he  mentions,  any  perceptible  difference  in  the 
rapidity  of  the  two  lenses  would  exist. 

Iu  the  first  place,  iu  justice  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham, 
let  me  state  that,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Loudon  and  Pro- 
vincial Photographic  Society  to  which  Mr.  Wheeler  refers, 
he  (Mr.  Debenham)  mentioned  the  very  same  circum- 
stance that  Mr.  Wheeler  does,  as  a possible  explanation  of 
the  fact  that  a portrait  lens  may  require  a less  exposure 
than  a rapid  landscape  lens  used  with  the  same  angular 
aperture. 

Whilst  admitting,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  that 
with  a rapid  landscape  lens  the  edges  of  a plate  must  re- 
ceive less  exposure  than  with  a portrait  lens  used  with  the 
same  angular  aperture,  I much  doubt  if  the  difference  from 
this  cause  will  make  the  one  lens  perceptibly  more  rapid 
in  practical  work  than  the  other.  I do  not  wish  to  be  dog- 
matic on  this  point ; but  give  the  following  reasons  for 
the  opinion  which  I hold. 

First. — The  augle  included  iu  portraiture  is  generally — 
ought  always  to  be — but  a limited  one,  and  the  cutting 
down  of  the  oblique  pencils  could  come  into  play  only  to  a 
very  small  extent,  even  were  the  landscape  lens  used  with 
the  full  aperture  of  the  lenses,  which  is  very  rarely  the 
case,  on  account  of  the  fixed  stop. 

Second. — In  the  case  of  a portrait  negative,  we  do  not 
judge  of  the  exposure  so  much  by  the  appearance  of  the 
ends  aud  corners  as  by  the  portions  near  the  centre. 

At  Mr.  Debenham’s  lecture  already  referred  to,  I pointed 
out  a well-known  cause  which  might  make  a portrait  lens 
somewhat  more  rapid  than  a landscape  lens  used  with  the 
same  angular  aperture.  This  is,  that  in  the  case  of  the 
portrait  lens,  the  pencils  of  light  are  more  condensed  by 
the  fiont  combination  by  the  time  they  reach  the  dia- 
phragm than  in  the  case  of  the  landscape  Jens.  The 
difference  through  this  cause  is,  however,  very  slight,  and 
is,  moreover,  almost  entirely  counteracted  by  the  loss  of 
light  iu  the  portrait  combination,  through  the  two  extra 
reflecting  sui faces  of  the  lenses. 

On  considering  the  matter,  it  appears  to  me  that  there 
is  a possible  cause  for  the  greater  rapidity  of  the  portrait 
lens  which  has  as  yet  been  overlooked.  I put  it  forward 
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r.s  a suggestion  only,  but  I think  it  is  one  somewhat 
worthy  of  consideration.  Mr.  Wheeler’s  remarks  on 
“flare  spot”  suggested  the  idea  to  me. 

Whilst  mentioning  “ flare  spot,”  it  is,  perhaps,  worth 
while  to  say  a word  or  two  upon  that  subject. 

When  we  enquire  what  is  the  cause  of  flare,  we  are 
always  told  that  “ flare  spot  ” is  an  image  of  the  aperture 
of  the  diaphragm  thrown  on  the  plate  by  the  back  lens. 
At  any  rate,  this  is  the  explanation  which  I always  met 
with,  and  on  expressing  incredulity,  I was  referred  to  the 
demonstration  of  the  matter  given  by  the  late  Mr.  Dallmeyer. 
The  natural  interpretation  of  the  words  which  I have  just 
given  is  that  the  back  lens — acting  as  an  objective  by  re- 
fraction-produces an  image  of  the  lens  stop  on  the  plate. 
This  is  an  idea  so  absurd  that  I could  not  believe  that  it 
had  emanated  from  so  eminent  an  optician  as  Mr.  Dall- 
meyer ; and  sure  enough,  on  looking  up  the  paper  which 
that  gentleman  read  befoye  the  Society  of  Great  Britaiu  in 
1876,  I found  the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  to  be 
very  different  from  that  generally  given  now-a-days. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  shows  that  the  flare  spot  is  due  to  re- 
flection from  the  back  surface  of  the  back  combination  on 
to  the  front  surface  of  the  same  combination,  and  hence  on 
to  the  sensitive  plate. 

The  easiest  way  in  which  to  conceive  of  this  double  re- 
flection is  to  suppose  the  back  combination  to  be  a plano- 
convex lens  with  the  flat  side  towards  the  diaphragm.  We 
can  now  readily  understand  that  the  back  curved  surface 
of  the  back  combination  will  act  as  a concave  mirror  in 
regard  to  such  rays  as  are  reflected  from  it ; that  a por- 
tion of  these  rays  will  be  again  reflected  from  the  flat  front 
surface  of  the  back  lens  as  from  a plane  mirror,  and  will 
form  an  image  of  the  diaphragm,  which  may  be  in  the 
same  plane  as  the  sensitive  plate. 

Whether  the  plane  of  the  image  of  the  diaphragm 
coincides  with  that  of  the  sensitive  plate,  and  thus  forms 
a definite  “ flare  spot,”  or  is  in  a different  plane,  so  that  no 
definite  spot  is  produced  on  the  plate,  the  amount  of  re- 
flected light  thrown  from  the  back  combination  into  the 
camera  is  the  same.  At  first  sight  it  might  appear  that  the 
amount  of  the  light  would  be  proportional  to  the  size  of  the 
back  lens.  A little  consideration  will,  however,  show  that 
the  amount  of  reflected  light  is  a function  of  the  angle  sub- 
tended by  the  back  lens  to  the  centre  of  the  stop,  increasing 
as  the  angle  increases.  When,  as  in  the  Petzval  portrait 
lens,  the  back  combination  is  formed  of  two  uncemented 
lenses,  there  is  double  as  much  reflection  as  when  it  is  a 
cemented  combination. 

The  front  combination,  although  it  cannot  cause  a 
definite  flare,  reflects  into  the  camera  practically  the  same 
amount  of  light  as  the  lens  of  the  back  combination. 

Now,  if  we  consider  this  matter  of  reflection,  wTe  will  see 
that  the  portrait  lens — not  on  account  of  its  size,  but  on 
account  of  its  large  number  of  reflecting  surfaces— throws 
a larger  amount  of  reflected  light  into  the  camera  than  a 
rapid  landscape  lens  does,  and  this  especially  if  we  recollect 
that  each  surface  not  only  reflects,  but  re-reflects  and  re- 
reflects again  indefinitely.' 

Besides  this,  it  is  certain  that  each  surface  of  a lens,  as 
well  as  refracting  light  to  form  the  image,  causes  a certain 
amount  of  diffusion  of  light.  The  amount  of  this 
diffused  light  — angular  apertures  beiug  equal — will 
be  proportional  to  the  number  of  the  surfaces  of  the  lenses 
and  will  be  a function  of  the  angle  subtended  by  the  lenses 
to  the  centre  of  the  diaphragm.  It  will  thus  probably  be 
greater  in  the  case  of  a portrait  lens  than  in  the  case  of  a 
rapid  landscape  lens. 

Besides  all  this,  we  have  yet  another  cause  of  diffused 
light  in  the  camera.  This  is  the  reflection  of  the  ima^e 
on  the  sensitive  plate  by  the  lens.  With  equal  anguhr 
apertures,  the  amount  of  reflection  of  this  kind  from  the 
ront  combination  of  a por'  -sit  lens  and  of  a rapid  land- 
scape lens  may  be  taken  as  identical.  From  the  back  com- 
bination,  however,  there  will  be  enormously  more  reflection 


in  the  case  of  the  portrait  lens  than  in  that  of  the  land- 
scape ; the  amount  being  proportional  to  the  number  of 
reflecting  surfaces,  and  also  to  the  area  ol  the  lenses. 

Taking  all  these  considerations  together,  we  will  see 
that  the  portrait  lens,  when  throwing  on  the  sensitive 
plate  the  same  amount  of  light  to  form  the  image  as  a rapid 
landscape  lens,  throws  into  the  camera  a vastly  greater 
amount  of  diffused  light.  It  is  this  diffused  light,  I 
believe,  which  may -enable  the  portrait  lens,  at  times,  to 
be  worked  with  a shorter  exposure  than  would  suit  for  a 
rapid  landscape  lens  with  the  same  US  stop. 

It  was  well-known  in  wet  plate  days  that  a pre-exposure 
of  the  sensitive  film  to  a certain  sindl  amount  of  light 
would  enable  the  exposure  in  the  camera  to  be  curtailed. 
The  same  effect  was  of  course  produced  if  a small  amount 
of  diffused  light  were  allowed  into  the  camera  whilst  the 
exposure  was  proceeding.  Gelatine  plates,  although  by  no 
means  so  amenable  to  pre-exposure  as  a means  of  in- 
creasing sensitiveness,  yet  are  to  a small  extent  w ith  certain 
subjects.  The  effects  of  the  diffused  light,  which,  as  I have 
explained,  the  portrait  lens  throws  into  the  camera,  is 
exactly  the  same  as  would  be  a certain  amount  of  pre- 
exposure : that  is  to  say,  will  in  certain  cases  enable  the 
exposure  to  be  curtailed. 


POSITIVES  ON  (xELATINO-CHLORIDE  OF 
SILVER. 

(First  Article.) 

nv  W.  M.  ASHMAN  AND  li.  OFFOItD. 

The  truly  wonderful  progress  made  in  photography  during 
thffet  quarter  of  a century  cannot  fail  to  impress  itself 
flFthe  mind  of  the  observer  ; and,  indeed,  how  vast  is 
tlfe  field  of  experimental  research  still  open  for  all  those 
who  choose  to  labour  ! 

Farmworkers  like  Hunt,  Herschell,  Davey,  Ponton, 
Read,*i»>lloek,  &e.,  in  their  numerous  discoveries,  include 
so  much  of  those  fundamental  principles  upon  which  the 
practice  of  the  photography  of  to-day  is  based,  that  it  is 
now  by  no  meaus  easy  to  introduce  any  new  principle 
which  is  not  more  or  less  founded  upon  a previously 
published  invention  or  process.  This  fact,  however, 
should  not  in  any  way  deter  scientists  from  energetically 
prosecuting  their  further  study.  Insignificant  trifles  as 
they  may  appear  to  be  at  first  sight,  oftentimes  turn ’out 
to  be  the  nucleus  of  valuable  improvements,  and  it  is 
therefore  well  that  in  all  matters  of  experiment  each  step 
should  be  clearly  and  definitely  noted,  and  the  conditions 
thoroughly  understood.  Illustrative  of  the  wisdom  of 
this  plan  of  action,  we  may  refer  to  the  reading  of  a paper 
by  Professor  Iioscoe,  before  a meeting  of  the  British 
Association  at  Bath,  in  1864.  In  the  conversation  that 
followed,  the  late  Mr.  George  Wharton  Simpson  said  he 
was  not  prepared  to  accept  the  Professor’s  theory,  viz., 
“ That  the  action  of  light  on  chloride  of  silver  paper  was  a 
reliable  means  of  obtaining  phrtoraetric  measurements  ; ” 
and  so  impressed  was  he  with  this  idea,  that  he  instituted 
a number  of  experiments  to  prove  the  correctness  of  his 
objection.  Out  of  these  was  formulated  the  first  collodio- 
chloride  positive  printing  process,  which  was  published 
iu  the  form  of  a paper  read  before  the  London  Photo- 
graphic Society  in  the  following  March. 

For  the  purposes  of  our  present  articles,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  refer  to  portions  of  this  communication.  Mr. 
Simpson's  mode  of  procedure  was  as  follows : (Photo- 

graphic News,  1865,  p.  122).  Sixteen  grains  of  nitrate  of 
silver  is  dissolved  by  trituration  in  a moitir,  jn  one  ounce 
of  methylated  alcohol,  and  to  each  fluid  ounce  of  alcoholic 
silver  solution  thus  obtained,  there  is  added  one  fluid 
ounce  of  methylated  ether,  and  from  six  to  twelve  grains 
of  a cotton  which  is  not  of  a horny  character. 

Sixteen  graiua  of  dry  calcium,  or  sodium  chloride  is 
dissolved  in  another  ounce  of  alcohol,  and  forty-five 
minims  of  this  solution  added  by  slow  degree®,  and  with 
frequent  agitation,  to  each  ounce  of  collodion  containing 
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the  silver  nitrate.  Double  decomposition  at  once  takes 
place,  leaving  an  emulsion  with  an  excess  of  nearly  three 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  per  ouuce  of  collodion.  This 
mixture  was  said  to  keep  indefinitely.  It  was  soon  found 
that  the  admixture  of  certain  suitable  organic  substances 
very  much  improved  the  brilliaucyaud  vigourof  theprints — 
castor  oil,  sugar,  glycerine,  various  gums,  and  syrups  being 
useful  — and  arrowroot  sizing  or  gelatine  as  a substratum 
spread  upon  the  paper.  Rive,  Saxe,- or  any  smooth  white 
paper  was  coated  by  laying  it  down  on  a glass  plate,  and 
pouring  the  collodion  over  in  the  usual  way  ; when  dry, 
the  pap^r  was  fumed  and  ready  for  printing.  Toning  took 
place  either  before  or  after  fixing,  and  washing  occupied 
very  little  time. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Tunny,  soon  after  this,  read  a paper  before 
the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland,  in  which  he  showed 
that  a cblorized  collodion  film,  sensitized  in  a dipping  bath 
of  silver  nitrate,  with  a considerable  quantity  of  citric 
acid  added,  was  capable  of  giving  exceedingly  vigorous 
diapositives  on  glass.  Mr.  J.  W.  Swan,  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  found  the  formulae  given  by  Mr.  Simpson  for  prints 
could  also  be  made  suitable  for  making  diapositives  on 
glass  by  the  addition  of  a small  proportion  of  citric  acid  to 
the  collodion. 

Thus  the  first  step  was  gained  by  suspending  silver  chlo- 
ride in  collodion  with  an  excess  of  silver,  and  spreading 
the  same  upon  paper.  Then  certain  organic  substances 
were  added  thereto,  and  effected  a marked  improvement 
iu  the  printing  •,  whilst  for  transparencies  a large  propor- 
tion of  citric  acid  wa3  found  to  be  a necessity,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  requisite  vigour.  The  application  of  this  pro- 
cess to  printing  on  opal  produced  those  charming  picMres 
so  universally  admired  many  years  ago.  The  recent^Ub- 
stitution  of  gelatine  instead  of  collodion,  as  a vehicle  in 
which  to  suspend  the  more  highly  sensitive  haloid  salts  of 
silver,  naturally  leads  to  the  consideration  of  its  employ- 
ment in  the  form  suggested  by  our  title. 

Gelatine  as  an  organic  substance  increases  the  action  of 
light  upon  a sensitive  silver  salt,  and  therein  lies  the 
principal  difference  between  the  processes  of  the  past,  and 
that  we  are  about  to  describe,  producing,  as  it  does,  some 
of  the  most  fascinating  pictures  to  be  met  with  in  photo- 
graphy. It  has  been  shown,  at  page  1G1  of  the  last 
volume,  how  easily  these  results  may  be  obtained,  and 
a formula  is  there  given  specially  suited  to  opal  work,  to 
which  is  added  a description  of  a frame  that  removes  all 
difficulty  as  regards  printing  (an  illustration  will  be  found 
on  page 210).  We  propose  giving  other  formulae  adapted 
to  various  kiuds  of  work,  including  opals  from  hard  or  soft 
negatives,  transparencies  suited  for  lantern  work  or  for 
enlarging;  and  in  our  next  we  shall  deal  with  their  pre- 
paration. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  DEVELOPING  INSTANTA- 
NEOUSLY OR  UNDER-EXPOSED  PLATES. 

BY  E.  HOWARD  FARMER. 

It  is  usually  considered  an  axiom  in  development  that  the 
soluble  bromide  or  restrainer  should  be  increased  in  cases  of 
over-exposure.  I would  suggest  that  it  be  also  largely  in- 
creased in  cases  of  under-exposure,  and  similarly,0  there- 
fore, in  all  cases  w-hen  employing  plates  at  their  maximum 
sensitiveness.  Concurrently  with  this  the  ammonia  and 
pyro  should  be  increased,  producing  a developer  very  strong 
in  all  thi’ee  constituents. 

It  is  probable  a fixed  alkali  will  be  found  preferable  to 
ammonia  for  very  energetic  development;  employing  such 
negatives  have  been  obtained  full  of  detail,  with  about  one- 
iifth  the  exposure  required  by  ordinary  formula:. 

The  same  remarks  respecting  bromide  apply  to  oxalate 
development  ; it  is  usual  to  add  a minute  quantity  of  hypo 
in  cases  of  the  minimum  or  under-exposure  being  given  • 
such  addition  is  rendered  far  more  effective  if  at  the1  same 
time  the  restraining  bromide  be  increased. 


WINTER  PHOTOGRAPHY:  AN  AMATEUR’S 
EXPERIENCE. 

BY  ALFRED  M.  SHARP. 

We  had  a heavy  fall  of  snow  on  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
followed  by  sharp  frost  on  Tuesday  night.  On  Wednes- 
day the  sky  was  comparatively  cloudless,  and  the  sun 
shone  out  brilliantly.  I have  long  had  a desire  to  take 
some  winter  views.  Now  was  my  golden  opportunity. 
Accordingly,  hurriedly  getting  together  my  camera,  slides, 
&c.,  I made  a start,  aiming,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the 
church.  A rustic-looking  water-cart,  with  wheels  heavily 
covered  with  snow,  in  the  field  adjoining  the  church-yard, 
looked  the  very  thing  to  relieve  the  foreground.  I there- 
fore availed  myself  of  the  opportunity.  I had  taken  with 
me  four  of  Warnerke’s  half- plates— 20  ou  the  sensitometer. 
For  this  view  I took  plate  No.  1,  and  using  stop  f{,  I gave 
an  exposure  of  one  second  with  one  of  Ross’  rapid 
symmetrical  lenses.  This  exposure  was  a complete  guess, 
as  I have  had  no  experience  in  winter  photography.  I 
then  weut  to  a place  where  the  high  road  is  considerably 
lower  than  the  land  on  each  side  of  it,  and  on  each  side 
are  heavy  trees.  In  summer  this  is  very  much  shaded, 
and  requires  considerably  longer  exposure  than  ordinary 
landscape.  It  was  all  well  covered  with  snow.  I used 
plate  No.  2,  stop  and  gave  an  exposure  of  one  minute. 

Ascending  the  hill,  I took  iu  the  open,  and  in  sunlight, 
two  other  views,  with  waggon  and  pair  of  horses  and  fore- 
ground, with  stop  t'x.  I gave  plate  No.  3 an  exposure  of 
one  second,  and  with  plate  No.  I I gave  an  exposure  of 
two  seconds,  by  way  of  experiment,  ou  same  subject.  Ou 
my  return  home  I proceeded  to  develop  the  plates,  com- 
mencing with  plate  No.  3.  To  my  horror,  I found  it  so 
much  over-exposed  as  not  to  be  worth  putting  into  the 
fixing  bath.  This  being  spoilt,  I knew  that  the  others 
would  be  spoilt  also.  Suddenly  remembering  an  article 
in  the  Year-Book  for  1881,  by  Mr.  Seymour  Conway,  who 
had,  when  in  Switzerland,  suffered  a similar  disappoint- 
ment, I at  once  looked  up  the  book,  and  found  that  he  had 
steeped  his  plates  iu  bromide  water.  Accordingly,  I put 
6 grains  of  bromide  of  potassium  into  two  ounces  of  water, 
and  steeped  plate  No.  1 iu  the  mixture  for  a minute  or 
two.  On  developing  with  the  normaldeveloper,  to  my  areat 
delight  I got  a very  good  negative.  Plate  No.  4 I knew 
was  hopelessly  over-exposed ; but,  by  way  of  experiment. 
I thought  I would  try  it.  I first  put  it  into  a mixture  of 
water  2 ounces,  bromide  10  grains.  I then  considerably 
increased  the  bromide  and  the  developer,  and  got  a very 
much  better  picture  than  I had  anticipated. 

I write  this,  thinking  it  may,  perhaps,  assist  some 
amateur  who  wishes  to  get  a tew  winter  views,  and  who 
has  no  notion  of  the  exposure  necessary.  In  Ju.ll  sunlight 
and  snow  on  the  ground,  I found  with  stop  1,  and  with 
plates  20  on  the  sensitometer,.  I could  get  drop-shutter 
pictures— so  much  difference  does  the  snow  make  in 
exposure. 

I use  the  potash  and  sulphite  of  soda  developer,  and 
prefer  it  to  the  old  ammonia  formula. 


A SIMPLE  DEVICE  FOR  ECLIPSING  THE  LIGHT 
WHEN  CHANGING  LANTERN  SLIDES. 

BY  A.  T.  S.  BERRINGTON. 

Now  that  a good  deal  of  interest  is  taken  in  lantern  work 
and  several  devices  for  changing  slides  whilst  the  light  is 
shut  off  from  the  screen  have  excited  attention,  I ’think 
you  may  like  to  have  a description  of  a very  simple  arrange- 
ment which  I use  and  find  most  effective.  The  materials 
are  stout  wire  and  a piece  of  tin  plate  or  cardboard,  used 
in  conjuction  with  the  ordiuary  “ push-through  ” carrier. 

The  drawings  will,  I hope,  make  it  clear.  D A (fig.  l ) i8 
a piece  of  brass  wire  bent  at  D,  to  the  other  end  of  which 
is  fixed  the  “ dissolver,”  B,  shown  also  at  fig.  2 ; when  the 
dissolver  is  hanging  freely,  it  is  at  one  side  of  the  lens 
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and  does  not  obstruct  the  light.  The  bent  end,  D,  drops 
through  a hole  cut  in  the  top  of  the  carrier  (fig.  .3),  and 
hangs  down  inside  the  carrier  about  an  inch.  It  is  held  in 
position  by  a staple  fixed  in  the  woodwork  on  the  top  of  the 
carrier,  and  the  woodwork  is  so  cut  as  to  allow  the  short  arm 


or  bend  at  D to  work  iu  the  direction  in  which  the  slide  is 
pushed  (away  from  the  observer).  As  the  slide  is  pushed  in 
from  the  side  shown  in  the  sketch,  it  pushes  before  it  and 
lifts  the  bent  end  of  the  wire  which  hangs  down  in  the  carrier  ; 
this  being  short,  causes  the  “ dissolver  ” B to  rise  imme- 
diately, and  cover  the  lens,  thus  cutting  off  the  light  before 
any  part  of  the  slide  is  in  the  field.  The  slide  is  pushed 
into  place  as  usual,  and  at  the  moment  when  it  reaches  its 
proper  position,  it  has  also  been  pushed  past  the  end  of  the 
bent  wire,  which,  dissolver  and  all,  drops  by  its  own 
weight  to  its  normal  position,  leaving  lens  uncovered  and 
the  image  on  the  screen.  The  wire  is  supported  at  c by 
another  piece  of  brass  wire  turned  up  into  a loop,  and 
soldered  to  the  frame  of  the  lantern.  Fig.  3 shows  this 
arrangement  in  position. 

The  action  takes  place  without  hitch  as  fast  as  one  can 
push  the  slides  through,  and  sixpence  with  half-an-hour’s 
work  about  represent  the  cost. 


NOTES  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

Brief  Resume  of  Piiotooeapuy  is  America  for  1881 — The 

Incandescent  Platinum  Lamp — Puotoqrapuic  Litera- 
ture. 

With  the  close  of  the  year  1881,  a resume  of  what  has 
beeD  done  in  America  for  the  course  of  photography  is 
appropriate.  In  photographic  apparatus  and  requisites 
some  advances  have  been  made.  Several  cameras,  con- 
structed with  special  reference  to  convenience  in  making 
instantaneous  exposures,  have  been  invented,  those  of  Mr. 
Walter  Clark  and  Mr.  C.  R.  Smith  being  particularly  notice- 
able. 

A very  successful  improved  detective  camera,  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  Anthony  and  Company,  ha3  met  with 
large  sale  and  favour.  Dainty  double  plate-holders,  which 
accompany  it,  are  provided  for,  with  a novel  form  of  spring 
for  ejecting  the  plates. 

The  Rochester  Optical  -Company,  of  Rochester,  New 
York,  have  been  noteworthy  in  putting  upon  the  market  a 
remarkably  light  and  well-made  camera  for  amateur  use,  at 
a moderato  price,  which  has  proved  very  popular  for  those 
wishing  to  undertake  photography  at  a small  expense. 
The  Blair  Tourograph  Company,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  have 
also  introduced  several  novelties  in  the  shape  of  camera 
extensions  and  plate  holders. 

Messrs.  Walmsley  and  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
during  the  past  year,  have  been  quite  energetic  in  intro- 
ducing apparatus,  especially  of  foreign  manufacture,  for 
the  benefit  of  amateurs. 

The  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company,  of  New  Yoik,  have 
equipped  a new  camera  factory  with  sufficient  fine  machinery 
to  turn  out  camera  boxes  by  tho  thousand.  They  Lave 
introduced  the  plate-holder  slide,  having  a roughened, 
slaty  surface  for  marking  the  time  of  exposure  thereon.  I 
am  informed  by  amateurs  who  have  used  this  slide,  that  it 
is  objectionable,  because  of  its  liability  to  catch  on  the 
shutter-flap  in  the  holder,  aud  thereby  to  move  or  push  tho 
camera  out  of  position. 


Two  cameras,  constructed  after  designs  by  Mr.  Geo.  II. 
lliply,  especially  adapted  lor  long  or  short  focus,  have  been 
constructed  by  the  Scovill  Company. 

Nothing  specially  noteworthy  has  beon  done  in  utensils, 
unless  it  is  the  ebonite,  or  hard,  smooth  rubber  tray,  having 
two  low  raised  ridges  in  tho  bottom  to  permit  the  easy 
raising  of  tho  plate. 

An  invention  of  S.B.  Pratt,  of  Boston,  for  a developing 
tray  with  a glass  bottom  and  adjustable  feet,  has  been 
patented,  but  not  introduced. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Needham  has  patented  a few  devices  connected 
with  developing  trays  and  manipulations;  they  have  not 
yet  been  placed  on  sale. 

In  photo-chemistry,  no  marked  discoveries  have  been 
made. 

The  demand  for  extremely  rapiJ  plates  has  breome  so 
important  that  the  backing  manufacturers  vie  with  each 
other  to  see  who  can  introduce  the  most  sensitive  plate. 
\\  ith  the  rage  for  fast  plates  comes  the  necessity  of  devising 
rapid  shutters  for  making  short  enough  exposures,  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  there  are  almost  as  many  forms  of  shutters 
as  there  are  different  makers  of  plates.  The  gravity  drop, 
for  ordinary  woik,  is  largely  used  ; next  comes  the  Prasch 
shutter,  worked  by  a coiled  spring.  In  use  its  main  objec- 
tion has  been  the  liability  of  thecoiled  spring  to  break  at  a 
ciitical  moment.  The  rotary  shutter,  used  in  the  detective 
camera,  has  been  popular  and  very  serviceable.  The  speed 
is  easily  regulated,  and  the  power  is  imparted  by  a plain, 
flat,  steel  spiing,  not  liable  to  break.  Perhaps  the  neatest 
and  most  novel  shutter  which  has  been  introduced,  is  the 
Hoover  shutter,  which  attracted  attention  at  the  Cincin- 
nati Convention.  The  working  mechanism,  incased  in  a 
neat  vulcanite  box,  is  inserted  permanently  in  tho  lens  tube, 
midway  between  the  front  and  rear  lenses,  the  tube  being 
cut  in  two.  Two  slides  of  light  vulcanite  are  operated  in- 
side the  caso  by  a flat  spring,  with  remarkable  speed  aud 
certainty,  and  by  the  simple  movement  of  a lever  tho  ex- 
posure can  bo  made  with  any  sized  diaphragm.  The  shutters 
furnish  the  diaphragms.  The  ready  convenience  it  affords 
for  changing  from  a large  to  a small  diaphragm,  including 
the  advantage  of  making  either  an  instantaneous  or  slow 
exposure,  aud  its  freedom  from  jar  and  dust,  make  it  well 
adapted  for  general  use.  I have  seen  excellent  specimens 
of  work  made  with  it. 

Mr.  Gableman,  whose  name  is  well-known  from  his 
inst  intaneous  views  around  New  York,  I am  informed, 
employs  a horizontal  shutter — two  slides  arrauged  at  the 
back  of  the  lens  moving  past  each  other  It  has  no  specially 
novel  features.  A shutter  recently  shown  at  the  December 
special  meeting  of  our  New  York  Amateur  Society, 
invented  by  Mr.  If.  W.  Kelly,  of  Fall  River,  Miss.,  was 
quite  novel  in  its  idea.  It  was  located  in  the  camera  just 
behind  the  lens,  and  consisted  of  a hinged  metal  disc — the 
hinged  portion  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  camera — which 
covered  the  rear  of  the  lens.  In  line  with  the  hinged 
portion  was  arranged  at  one  side  an  S-shaped  cam  half  an 
inch  long,  which  ivas  revolved  by  the  hand  by  means  of 
a thumb-piece  on  the  outside  of  the  camera.  Two  small 
coiled  wire  springs  manipulated  the  shutter  in  a way 
similar  to  the  spring  hinges  sold  at  hardware  stores.  One 
spring  was  twice  as  heavy  as  the  other,  the  lighter  spring 
always  keeping  the  shutter  closed.  The  novelty  consisted  in 
the  catching  of  the  free  projecting  end  of  the  heavy  spring 
in  the  hook  portion  of  the  S cam,  as  it  was  revolved  by 
the  fingers  from  the  outside,  and  in  forcing  the  end  down 
until  it  slid  under  a projection  soldered  to  the  rear  face  of 
the  shutter.  The  S continuing  to  revolve,  released  the 
heavy  spring,  which,  iu  flying  up,  rapidly  opened  the 
shutter  inward  towards  the  ground  glass,  aud  slipping  by 
the  projection,  which  was  slightly  bevelled,  permitted  the 
light  spring  to  immediately  close  the  shutter.  Its  principle 
of  action  consisted  in  two  springs,  one  working  against 
the  other. 

Concerning  developers  for  dry  plates,  some  progress  has 
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been  made.  I believe  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
pyro  developer  is  fast  supplanting  the  oxalate  for  all 
ordinary  work.  The  tendency  has  been  to  simplify  the 
operation  of  development  as  much  as  possible.  Perhaps 
the  developer  which  has  found  the  most  favour  is  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  sulphite  of  soda  in  equal  parts,  dis- 
solved in  any  suitable  quantity  of  water  in  combination 
with  either  dry  pyro  or  pyro  preserved  with  sulphuric, 
citric,  oxalic,  or  sulphurous  acid. 

A developer  introduced  by  Hoover — known  as  Hoover’s 
potash  developer— has  been  largely  used,  and  is  recom- 
mended for  drop-shutter  exposure.  This  has  been  modi- 
fied by  Mr.  Newton  and  Mr.  Beach.  Mr.  Newton’s  ferri- 
cyande  of  potash  (yellow  prussiate  potash),  carbonate  of 
potash,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  sulphite  combination,  has 
proved  quite  satisfactory  in  some  hands.  The  potash 
developer  devised  by  Mr.  Beach  has  been  tried  very  largely 
by  a number  of  amateurs  and  professionals,  and  has  met 
with  uniform  success.  On  some  plates  the  tendency  to 
frill,  wheu  a large  amount  of  potash  is  used,  has  been 
noticed,  but  this  would  be  likely  to  happen  with  any  a'ka- 
line  developer.  The  developer  has  been  so  successful  for 
beginners  that  I am  informed  one  dealer  in  photographic 
goods  here  makes  and  keeps  large  quantities  on  sale. 

Mr.  David  Cooper  has  recently  introduced  the  idea  of 
soaking  a plate  in  a separate  carbonate  of  soda  solution 
for  a minute  or  two,  then  washing  and  developing  in  the 
usual  way  with  pyro  and  carbonate  and  sulphite  of  soda. 
Some  recent  experiments  he  has  made  prove  very  con- 
clusively that  this  plan  is  quite  useful  for  bringing  out 
details  when  a plate  has  had  a drop-shutter  exposure. 

The  ammonia  developer  is  very  little  used,  the  extremes 
of  our  climate  (93"  above  zero  in  summer,  and  sometimes 
20°  below  zero  in  winter)  making  it  difficult  to  keep  an 
ammonia  solution  of  uniform  strength. 

A clearing  solution  known  as  “Robinson’s  clearing 
solution,”  made  in  Chicago,  I am  told,  produces  rapid 
and  wonderful  effects  on  a negative  which  is  at  all  a slow 
printer.  Two  solutions  are  sold  ; the  dark  one  is  of  no 
consequence,  but  the  clear  one  is  said  to  do  the  work,  and 
is  thought  to  be  composed  of  nitric  acid  and  alum.  It  is 
U3ed  over  and  over,  and  possesses  the  quality  of  clearing  a 
negative  to  such  an  extent  that  two  silver  prints  can  be 
made  in  the  same  time  that  one  could,  priorjto  its  application. 

The  sulphite  soda  intensifying  soludon  has  met  with 
much  favour,  that  devised  by  Scolik,  of  Vienna,  being 
regarded  as  the  best. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Roche  has  made  some  improvements  in  gela- 
tino-bromide  paper,  combining  albumen  with  the  gelatine 
in  such  a way  as  to  produce  clear  brilliant  prints.  In  this 
connection  perhaps  the  improvements  got  up  by  the  East- 
man Dry’  Plate  Company  may  play  an  important  part  in 
the  future.  Their  plan  of  coating  paper  on  a large  scale 
for  negative  work  with  a bromide  gelatine  emulsion  will, 
if  successful,  prove  of  great  advantage  to  amateur  photo- 
graphers. 

We  have  lo3t  by  death  one  able  worker  and  friend,  Mr. 
II.  T.  Anthony,  avho  had  grown  up  with  the  advance  of 
photography. 

The  current  literature  of  photography  has  not  been 
neglected;  there  has  been  started  Photography,  of  Chicago, 
which  expire  l at  the  end  of  six  numbers,  and  The  Photo- 
graphic Eye,  the  first  general  photo  weekly  paper  of  the 
U.  S.  The  latter  seems  to  have  been  the  means  of  appa- 
rently infusing  new  life  into  our  stiid  journa’s,  7 he  Photo- 
graphic , Times,  and  Anthony’s  Bulletin,  since  the  former  is 
now  issued  weekly,  aud  the  latter  is  to  be  issued  semi- 
monthly, under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Chandler,  of 
Columbia  College.  A new  journal,  published  quarterly  by 
Mr.  11.  D.  Garrison,  of  Chicago,  entitled,  7 he  Practical 
Photographer,  has  made  its  appearance.  Judging  from  its 
compact  and  readable  shape,  aad  its  low  price,  it  will 
doubtless  receive  a due  share  of  patronage.  It  is  a grati- 
fying sign  that  current  photographic  literature  is  to  be  so 


largely  advanced,  and  with  the  ability  employed  and  the 
capital  invested,  photography  generally  must  be  pro- 
moted. 

On  December  23rd,  the  platinum  gauze|incandescentlamp 
was  very  successfully  employed  in  enlarging  upon  gelatino 
paper,  at  a meeting  of  the  New  York  Society  of  Amateurs. 

The  establishment  of  a flourishing  and  leading  Amateur 
Society  in  New  York,  for  the  real  advancement  of  photo- 
graphy among  those  who  practise  it,  has  been  one  of  the 
events  of  the  past  year  that  shouid  be  mentioned.  Let 
the  good  work  go  on.  The  New  York  Amateur. 

New  York,  January  5th,  1885. 


JUDGE  LYNCH’S  COURT  AT  CHICAGO. 

In  the  Photographic  Times  we  read  of  an  amusing  case  in 
which  the  Chicago  photographers  constituted  themselves 
into  a Court  to  deal  with  one  of  their  fraternity  who  com- 
peted with  them  too  severely. 

The  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Photographers  was  held  on  Friday 
evening,  December  19th,  at  the  studio  of  Mr.  Melander,  208, 
Ohio  Street,  in  answer  to  a special  call  to  take  action  against  Mr. 
Felt.  The  charge  against  him  was  that  he  had  hung  out  a sign 
offering  to  give  a coloured  panel  worth  two  dollars  as  a premium 
to  any  one  who  ordered  a dozen  cabinets  of  him. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Joshua  Smith,  who 
stated  its  object  at  some  length. 

The  culprit  said  he  thought  there  was  some  misconception  as 
to  what  he  had  done,  as  to  his  position  in  regard  to  lowering 
prices.  He  only  had  the  sign  put  up  temporarily,  and  intended 
to  take  it  down  the  first  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Albert  said  Mr.  Felt  ought  to  lend  a helping  hand 
toward  keepiug  up  prices,  instead  of  doing  anything  to  reduce 
them. 

Mr.  Oren  suggested  the  sign  should  be  taken  down  for  the 
additional  reason  that  Mr.  Felt  would  feel  himself  obliged  to 
continue  it  after  the  holidays.  The  gentleman  had  a fine  place 
and  business,  and  ought  to  help  keep  prices  up. 

The  culprit  said  he  wanted  to  see  prices  kept  up. 

Mr.  La  Tour  offered  a bit  of  personal  experience.  He  had 
been  compelled  to  lower  his  prices  to  three  dollars,  because  his 
esteemed  fellow-craft,  Mr.  Oren,  had  reduced  his  terms  to  three 
dollars. 

Mr.  Mei.axder  announced  himself  as  an  advocate  for  the 
highest  prices  that  could  be  obtained.  He  was  surprised  to  see 
so  many  come  down  in  their  terms.  Mr.  Felt  owed  something 
to  the  members  of  the  Society,  even  though  he  probably,  like  all 
others,  was  affected  by  the  general  depression  throughout  the 
country. 

The  culprit  remarked  that  all  photographers  could  not  get  the 
same  prices  for  their  work.  He  could  not  not  get  five  dollars  for 
cabinets.  There  must  be  a difference  in  prices  by  different 
men. 

Mr.  Melander  was  of  the  same  opinion.  But  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  Society  to  dictate  to  each  one  what  he  should 
charge.  The  large  handsome  galleries  were  most  to  blame  for 
initiating  a reduction.  If  Mr.  Felt  offered  a panel,  the  result 
would  soon  be  that  cabinets  would  be  one  dollar  a dozen. 

The  culprit  remarked  that  his  coloured  panel  was  worth  two 
dollars. 

The  Chairman  thought  it  was  degrading  to  have  such  a sign 
out.  It  would  soon  be  necessary  to  offer  an  8 by  10  photograph, 
with  no  increase  of  business.  He  spoke  from  experience  in 
offering  panels,  for  he  had  experienced  much  trouble  about  it. 
As  a stimulant  to  their  courage  he  wished  to  read  a price  list  of 
Mr.  Carlisle,  of  Providence,  K.  I.,  who  charged  eight  dollars  for 
cabinets. 

Mr.  Melander  remarked  that  each  one  had  a right  to  charge 
what  he  pleased,  and  it  was  not  intended  to  dictate.  But,  he 
added,  it  was  hardly  right  in  Mr.  Felt  to  do  what  he  had  done. 

After  some  further  discussion,  a committee  was  appointed  to 
take  down  the  sign.  They  proceeded  immediately  to  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty,  and  after  the  eulprit  had  warned  his  wife 
not  to  be  alarmed  at  any  unusual  sounds  down  stairs,  the 
obnoxious  sign  was  hauled  down  and  soon  reduced  to  an  un- 
sightly mass  of  kindling  wood  and  rags.  The  affair  was  taken  in 
the  most  good-natured  way,  though  it  might  have  easily  resulted 
in  much  bad  feeling,  but  for  Mr.  Felt’s  forbearance. 
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Tile  extent  to  which  photography  may  be  applied  to  the 
making  of  Christmas  and  New-Year  Cards  was  remarked 
upon  in  our  Notes  some  two  months  ago  ; and  as  a result 
we  received  abundant  proof  that  this  use  of  sun  pictures 
has  been  far  more  widely  recognized  than  carried  into  com- 
mercial practice. 

Valentines  made  up  with  a photograph  as  the  leading 
feature  may  be  seen  now  and  again  ; although  just  at  pre- 
sent, complex  and  pad-like  accumulations  of  paper  filigree- 
work  appear  to  be  far  more  purchased  by  those  who  com- 
memorate, in  the  eccentric  fashion  of  our  time,  the  day  of 
Rome’s  third-century  priest  and  martyr.  Assuming  that 
the  main  object  of  valentine-senders  is  to  recall  each  other’s 
existence,  and  at  the  same  time  to  touch  a sympathetic 
chord,  could  not  photography  be  well  pressed  into 
service  ? 


A miniature  album,  containing  views  of  places  calculated 
to  recall  memories  of  the  sender,  might  form  the  photo, 
graphic  valentine  ; or,  instead  of  these,  the  album  might 
contain  illustrations  fiom  books  read  by  both,  portraits  of 
jointly-admired  statesmen,  musicians,  or  authors.  Indeed, 
the  number  of  instances  in  which  the  photograph  might  be 
used  to  recall  old  sympathies  is  legion. 

A word  or  two  as  to  the  album — to  use  the  word  in  its 
widest  significance.  It  may  be  a lithographed  card,  with 
outlined  spaces  upon  which  appropriate  photographs  can 
be  mounted — a series  of  cards  hinged  together  after  the 
fashion  of  the  collections  sold  at  watering  places — or  an 
ordinary  book  album  ; while  a dozen  d’oylevs  imprinted 
with  the  selected  photographs  would  form  in  themselves  an 
excellent  and  conversation-producing  album,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  practicability  of  sending  a dozen  or  so  of  dessert 
plates  bearing  the  pictures  executed  in  enamel. 

The  exceptionally  ingenious  lift  aud  return  shutter 
described  on  page  176  of  the  Year-Book  is,  it  appears,  the 
invention  of  M.  Boumans,  a talented  amateur  photo- 
grapher; M.  Jonniaux,  whose  name  we  associated  with  it, 
being  the  manufacturer. 


As  a means  of  giving  a bright  and  smooth  surface  to 
emulsion  prints  on  paper,  Mr.  VVarnerke’s  suggestion  to 
squeegee  down  on  ebonite  plates  is  a good  one  ; but  we 
have  found  something  which,  to  our  mind,  is  better  and 
more  convenient.  It  is  a smooth  kind  of  American  cloth 
which  i3  commonly  used  for  covering  tables  ; some  kinds 
of  mackintosh  cloth  also  answer  very  well,  but  the  surface 
obtained  is  not  so  bright  as  when  the  smooth  American 
leather  cloth  is  used. 


White  mackintosh  also  makes  an  admirable  flexible 
temporary  support  for  carbon  printing ; it  should  be 
waxed  with  one  of  the  usual  waxing  solutions. 


Next  week  we  hope  to  publish  an  aiticle  on  winter  work 
with  the  tricycle,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Henry  Sturney,  the 
well-kuown  ’cyclist.  Few  pastimes  accord  so  well  as  photo- 
graphy and  wheeling. 

The  extent  to  which  over-exposure  may  be  remedied  in 
the  case  of  a gelatino-bromide  plate  is  so  great,  that  one 
might  well  adopt  the  old  dictum,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
over-expo3e  a dry  plate.  Still,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some 
idea  a3  to  the  extent  of  the  over-exposure.  Some  of  the 
finest  of  Baron  de  KoussofFs  interiors  of  the  Czar’s  Palace  at 
Moscow  were  about  ten-fold  over  exposed,  but  immersion 
for  a few  seconds  in  a ten  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium 
bromide  proved  a remedy.  The  plates  were  immersed  in 
the  bromide  before  development,  and  the  adherent  solu- 
tion was  not  rinsed  off. 

The  great  value  of  preliminary  treatment  with  bromide 
in  case  of  over-expo3ure  is  also  illustrated  by  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Alfred  M.  Sharp,  which  will  be  found  on  page  53. 
Many  plates  which  would  in  the  ordinary  case  of  events 
be  spoiled,  can  be  made  to  yield  good  negatives  if  treated 
as  Mr.  Sharp  suggests. 

Whitehall's  sensitizer  is  a liquid  sold  iu  Paris,  and  it  is 
said  by  the  veudors  that  the  exposure  required  by  a gela- 
tino-bromide plate  is  reduced  to  one-third  if  it  is  allowed 
to  remain  for  half  a miuute  in  the  sensitizer  before  it  is 
developed. 

Dr.  Vogel  has  examined  the  liquid,  and  finds  that  it 
contains  a trace  of  iron,  smells  of  thymol,  and,  with  a 
nitrate  of  silver  solution,  it  gives  the  reactions  of  the 
hyposulphites. 

One  part  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  dissolved  iu  about  a 
thousand  parts  of  distilled  water  (let  us  say  eight  or  ten 
grains  to  a pint)  possess  all  the  good  qualities  of  White- 
hall's sensitizer,  aud,  considering  that  this  latter  is  sold  at 
a price  of  something  over  ten  shillings  a quart,  economy  is 
on  the  side  of  the  simple  solution  of  “ hypo.” 


As  a matter  of  fact,  Vogel  finds  that  neither  Whitehall’s 
fluid,  nor  the  simple  solution  of  hyposulphite,  does 
really  reduce  the  time  of  exposure  required  to  one- 
third,  nor  even  to  one-half,  but  plates  treated  with  the 
solution  develop  very  rapidly,  and  there  appears  to  be  a 
decided  gain ; still  the  shadows  tend  towards  fog,  and 
partial  reversal  of  the  image  sometimes  occurs. 


Gelatine  and  sunlight  are  essentials  in  the  methods  of 
detecting  bacteria  and  other  organisms  in  potable  water 
adopted  by  Brantlecht. 

With  certain  precautions,  some  of  the  suspected  water  is 
made  up  into  a jelly  with  sterilized  gelatine,  and  spread  on  a 
glass  plate  which  is  divided  into  miuute  squares  of  known 
area.  In  the  course  of  forty  or  sixty  hours  each  bacterium 
founds  a colony,  and  these  can  be  counted  under  the 
microscope.  One  cubic  centimeter  of  carefully  distilled 
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water  only  gave  four  colonies,  while  a similar  quantity  of 
water  taken  from  a well  in  Berlin  gave  twelve  thousand 
colonies.  A cubic  centimeter  of  untiltered  sewage 
founded  no  less  than  thirty-eight  million  bacterial  colonies 
in  the  test  slab  of  jelly. 


Now  as  to  the  examination  by  sunlight.  It  appears 
that  if  a sunbeam  is  allowed  to  pass  through  a glass  tilled 
with  water,  and  protected  from  side-light  by  means  of  a 
covering  of  black  paper,  in  such  a manner  that  the  ray 
enters  through  a rectangular  hole  in  the  paper,  and  is  ob- 
served through  a second  opposite  hole,  hyaline  bodies  of 
different  forms  are  occasionally  observed  : so  great  is  their 
plasticity  that  although  they  are  about  2 mm.  in  diameter, 
they  pass  through  every  filter. 


Constant  complaints  reach  us  regaining  mounts  which 
cause  the  prints  to  fade,  and  this  subject  has  recently  been 
considered  by  the  Photographic  Association  at  Berlin. 


A thoroughly  practical  way  to  test  a sample  of  card,  and 
a method  against  which  little  can  be  said  — except  that  one 
has  to  wait  some  weeks  for  the  result — is  as  follows  : — Cut  a 
print  in  two,  mount  one  half  on  card  that  is  known  to  be 
satisfactory,  and  the  other  half  on  the  card  to  be  tested  ; 
then  keep  both  prints  side  by  side  in  a damp  place. 


Herr  Schulz  has  modified  the  above  test,  so  as  to  obtain 
a result  in  twenty-four  hours  ; he  uses  paste  containing 
one-twentietli  of  its  weight  of  glacial  acetic  acid. 


Photographers,  when  buying  mounts,  would  do  well  to 
require  a written  guarantee  that  they  will  not  injure  the 
prints. 

In  the  comic  “ topical  business”  which  has  been  freely 
introduced  into  Offenbach’s  Barbe  Bleue,  now  playing  at  the 
Comedy  Theatre,  there  is  a hit  at  photography  not 
altogether  unwarranted.  B oulotte,  the  sixth  wife  of  Blue 
Beard,  takes  what  she  imagines  to  be  poison,  but  which  is 
only  a sleeping  draught,  and  sinks  upon  a couch.  Popo- 
lani,  Blue  Beard’s  chamberlain,  thereupon  proceeds  to 
galvanize  her  into  life  with  the  aid  of  a mock  electrical 
machine,  and  goes  through  a ridiculous  performance  of 
posing  the  body  and  taking  its  portrait.  After  the  usual 
instructions  to  turn  the  head  11  a little  more  to  the  left,  ’ and 
so  on,  resulting  in  a most  awkward  and  angular  position, 
the  photographer  says  : “ Do  you  feel  quite  comfortable  ? ” 
adding,  Never  do  to  feel  comfortable,  you  know  ” — a 
statement  which  too  many  sitters,  after  being  tormented 
by  fidgety  and  over- zealous  photographers,  will  appreciate- 


Twilight  parties — at  which  no  light  but  that  of  the  tire 
is  allowed — form  a feature  of  New  York  social  life  at  the 
present  time.  Curiously  picturesque  effects  are  the  results 
of  this  mode  of  lighting. 


No  doubt  it  is  all  right,  still  the  description  given  by  the 


Court  Journal  of  the  photographing  of  the  Royal  group  on 
the  occasion  of  the  coming  of  age  does  not  impress  one.  We 
are  told  that  “ Mr.  Barraud  placed  the  august  group  in  an 
angle  of  the  porch  and  carefully  arranged  them,  now  in 
this,  now  in  that  combination,  until  his  artistic  taste  was 
satisfied.”  We  are  further  informed  that  “ Prince  Edward 
was  on  the  right ’’and  “Priuce  George  on  the  left;  ” that 
“the  three  young  Princesses  sat  very  still  (how  comfort- 
ing to  know  this  ; suppose  they  had  been  fidgetty)  upon 
their  chairs  in  the  foreground  ; ” that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  the  Princess,  “ both  standing  between  their  sons,  fixed 
their  eyes,  and  in  a twinkling  the  deed  was  doue.” 


There  is  a rumour  about,  which  we  do  not  for  a moment 
credit,  that  one  of  the  novel  features  connected  with  the 
carrying  on  of  the  enormous  new  London  Hotel,  now 
nearly  complete,  will  be  the  photographing  of  all  the 
guests  as  they  severally  interview  the  manager  or  his 
representatives.  The  operation  would  be  completed  un- 
known to  the  visitors,  aud  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  this 
would  not  be  in  the  eye  of  the  law  a constructive 
assault  The  photographer  would,  in  fact,  take  a likeness 
and  an  illegal  liberty  at  the  same  time.  But  no  doubt  the 
report  is  a mere  canard,  like  that  which  asserted  that  tram- 
ways would  be  laid  down  along  the  interminable  corridors 
of  the  hotel,  or  that  still  more  daring  one,  that  the  waiters 
would  wait  at  the  lable-d’hole  on  horse-back. 


It  has  just  been  made  clear  by  the  Tribunal  de 
Commerce,  of  Brussels,  that  there  is  a trade  mark  in  a 
portrait.  The  point  was  decided  in  an  action  brought  by 
the  Liebig’s  Extract  of  Meat  Company  against  a rival 
Company  who  placed  a photograph  of  Baron  Liebig  on 
their  jars.  This,  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  decrees,  is  an 
infringement  of  the  plaintiff’s  rights,  and,  in  so  doing, 
confirms  a decision  which  had  been  obtained  in  Paris 
previously. 

In  the  dark  rooms  of  many  dry  plate  works,  the  only 
lamps  used  are  incandescent  electric  lights,  makers  having 
found  that  the  freedom  of  the  air  from  floating  particles  of 
black  or  soot  more  than  compensates  for  the  additional 
expense  of  the  incandescent  lights.  It  may  also  be 
mentioned  that  iu  powder  mills  the  use  of  the  incandes- 
cent light  is  becoming  general,  but  in  one  extensive  mill 
in  Germany  the  arc  light  is  employed,  but  in  such  a way 
as  to  make  it  even  safer  than  the  incandescent  light. 


This  is  how  they  manage  it.  The  arc  is  in  the  focus 
of  a lens  which  makes  the  rays  parallel,  and  these  parallel 
rays  are  conducted  to  the  required  point  by  tubes  (plain 
reflectors  being  provided  when  a corner  is  to  be  turned) 
where  it  is  distributed  by  a lens,  or  rather,  by  a number 
of  small  prisms  grouped  together. 


The  above-mentioned  ingenious  method  of  lighting  a 
powder  mill  suggests  the  possibility  of  supplying  a town 
with  ready-made  light,  by  means  of  an  underground  system 
of  pipes  like  the  gas  or  water  mains. 
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Application  for  Letters  Patent. 

509.  William  Henry  Marshall,  12,  Westborough,  Scarborough, 
Yorkshire,  for  “ Improvements  in  photographic  shutters  or 
caps.” — Dated  14th  January,  1885. 

Patent  Granted  in  America. 

310,486.  Walter  B.  Woodbury,  London,  Englind,  assignor  to 
Frederick  Nevill  Clarke,  same  place.  '*  Producing  gelatinous 
printing-plates.  — Filed  Feb.  16,  1834.  (No  specimens.) 
Patented  iu  Belgium  Nov.  1 1,  1879,  No.  49,819,  June  9,  1880, 
No.  51,708,  and  July  7,  18Sl,No.  55,113;  iu  France  Nov.  15, 
1879,  No.  133,077  ; and  in  England  June  10,  1881,  No.  2,527. 
Claim. — i.  The  method  of  producing  photographic  gelatinous 
printing-plates  by  first  developing  a photographic  design  upon 
a sheet  of  gelatinous  matter,  then  drying  and  mounting  said 
sheet  upon  a solid  back,  and  then  coating  the  surface  of  said 
sheet  with  tinfoil  applied  thereto  under  pressure,  for  developing 
on  the  surface  of  the  foil  the  photographic  design,  and  thereby 
affording  a metallic  printing-surface  for  reproducing  said  design, 
substantially  as  described. 

2.  The  method  of  producing  foil -coated  photographic 
gelatinous  printing-plates  by  applying  between  the  foil  and  the 
gelatinous  matter  a thin  layer  or  film  of  caoutchouc,  and  then 
subjecting  the  foil  to  pressure,  substantially  as  described. 

3.  The  method  of  producing  photographic  gelatiuous  printing- 
plates  by  first  developing  a photographic  design  upon  a sheet  of 
gelatinous  matter,  then  coating  said  sheet  with  foil,  and  deve- 
loping said  design  on  the  surface  of  said  foil  by  pressure,  and 
then  electro-plating  said  foil-surface,  substantially  as  described. 


DEVELOPMENT ; 

A Sketch  Illustrated  on  Copper. 

BY  MR.  BREBNER.* 

Much  as  1 should  like  to  state  my  beliefs,  and  go  into  my  reasons 
for  undertaking  certain  experiments  whose  direction  was  con- 
stantly the  same  as  that  which  I wish  to  describe  to-night,  I 
believe  I shall  serve  my  purpose  better  by  leaving  alone  for  the 
present  all  explanation  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  various 
effects  depend.  This  much,  however,  I will  say,  that  I am  most 
inclined  to  believe  in  the  “ metallic  ” as  opposed  to  the  “ sub- 
bromide ” theory,  and  while  I do  not  presume  to  deny  the 
possible  validity  of  the  latter,  yet  the  former  seems  to  me  so 
simple — by  comparison,  at  least— so  thoroughly  explanatory  of 
all  the  facts  hitherto  elucidated,  so  consistent  with  all  scientific 
requirements,  that  considering  the  lessons  taught  by  electro- 
galvanic  action,  by  catalytic  reduction — regarding  which  we 
know  more  to-day  than  when  the  sub-bromide  theory  was  first 
propounded — by  the  development  of  the  Daguerreotype,  by  all 
we  know  regarding  the  nature  of  amalgams  and  alloys,  and 
looking  at  these  side  by  side  with  the  more  familiar  photographic 
actions,  all  of  which  are  favoured  or  accelerated  by  electro- 
positive elements  and  compounds,  by  reducing  agents,  and  by 
alkaline  reducing  agents  in  particular,  I do  not  hesitate  to  say 
not  only  that  the  sub-bromide  theory  is  antagonistic  to  estab- 
lished chemical  dicta,  fundamentally  and  in  extenso,  but  that  its 
acceptation  militates  against  the  comprehension  even  of  such 
simple  actions  as  toning  ; and  I would  suggest  further  that  it  is 
only  superficially  that  its  dogmas  appear  satisfactory.  Witness 
such  protestants  as  Scheele,  Spiller,  Draper,  Monckhoven,  Da- 
vanne  and  Girard,  Guthrie  and  Zantedeschi. 

But,  non  ludcrc  cum  sacris,  among  the  first  experiments  1 tried 
was  the  following  : — I acidulated  a little  water,  moistened  there- 
with a plate  of  copper  and  an  exposed  dry  plate  film,  and 
brought  the  two  surfaces  into  contact.  After  over  half-au-hour 
the  film  was  unequally  marked,  and  after  fixation  showed  one  or 
two  faint  but  unmistakable  traces  of  an  image.  Out  of  the  five 
times  that  I have  performed  this  experiment  1 have  only  twice 
succeeded  in  indicating  the  impression  the  plate  had  received  by 
exposure  to  light ; moreover,  the  plates  used  had  a strongly 
alkaline  reaction,  and  I cleaned  the  copper  plate  with  ammonia. 

My  next  attempt  with  copper  was  in  the  direction  I bad  satis- 
fied myself  such  experiments  should  be  made.  Substituting  for 
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the  acidulated  water  the  dilute  ammonia  and  bromide  accele- 
rator used  in  ordinary  pyro  development,  but  otherwise  proceed- 
ing as  before,  I only  succeeded  in  causing  film  and  copper  so  to 
adhere  that  I had  to  use  great  effort  in  separating  them,  and 
only  partially  succeeded  in  that,  as  in  one  or  two  places  the  film, 
which  had  darkened,  however,  was  torn.  In  the  next  trial  I 
made,  I took  great  care  to  allow  the  film  to  become  thoroughly 
saturated  before  applying  it  to  the  copper.  This  time  the  two 
surfaces  showed  no  tendency  to  adhere,  but  after  leaving  them 
at  rest  for  a little,  I found  it  safer  gently  to  rub  the  glass  back- 
wards and  forwards  over  the  copper.  When  I finally  separated 
the  plates,  1 found  that  the  film  had  darkened  very  considerably, 
slightly  unequally,  it  is  true,  but  showed  no  sign  of  a picture. 
I fixed  it.  however,  and  found  a very  distinct  though  light  grey- 
purple  image  upon  a ground  almost  as  grey.  I repeated  this 
experiment  many  times,  alteriug  the  strength  of  the  accelerator 
— from  stock  to  dilute — and  adding,  one  after  the  other,  various 
organic  and  inorganic  acids,  such  as  tartaric,  citric,  oxalic,  and 
hydrochloric,  and  more  than  once  I substituted  iodide  of  am- 
monium. Each  of  the  acids  changed  the  general  colour  of  the 
fixed  film,  but  all  were  more  or  less  grey  all  over,  greatly  want- 
ing in  graduation.  The  iodide,  on  the  other  hand,  appeared  to 
exercise  a powerful  effect  iu  the  direction  of  clearing  the 
shadows,  but  the  images  I obtained  by  its  use  were  the  faintest 
of  all. 

I now  discarded  bromide,  aud  adopted  dilute  ammonia  simply, 
using  it  at  first  in  fhe  same  proportion  as  the  “ stock,”  but 
finally  settling  down  to  a strength  of  one  part  ammonia  to  three 
of  water.  Thia  I modified  much  as  I had  done  the  other ; but, 
finding  three  terrible  obstacles  in  the  way  of  seeing  my  results 
with  anything  like  regularity,  I stopped  experimenting  and  took 
to  pondering. 

These  three  obstacles  were : 1st,  a more  or  less  complete  dis- 
solving away  of  the  film,  chiefly  at  the  edges ; 2nd,  a most 
inordinate  tendency  to  frill,  the  film  occasionally  almost  spring- 
ing off  the  glass  if  1 attempted  to  wash  it,  before  or  after  fixing  ; 
3rd,  an  odour  more  irritating  than  even  that  of  ammonia  pure 
and  simple,  and  almost  as  bad  as  the  nitrous  oxide,  which  laid 
me  up  with  asthma  when  I attempted  chemically  to  clean  my 
copper-plate. 

The  dissolution  of  the  gelatine  I attributed  to  the  solvent 
action  of  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  cupric  oxide,  although 
gelatine  can  scarcely  be  called  a variety  of  cellulose.  The  abnor- 
mal frilling  I assigned  to  introduction  of  acids  acting  on  the 
already  dissolving  film.  The  smell  I assumed  to  be  that  of 
nitrite  of  ammonium. 

Of  my  three  enemies,  the  frilling  annoyed  me  most ; but  for  it 
I could  have  seen  and  shown  what  I was  doing.  I had  always 
a little  bit  of  gelatine  left  in  the  middle  of  the  plate,  and  after  a 
while  I came  to  be  fond  of  the  smell.  I had  tried  alum,  not  only 
to  no  purpose,  but  to  my  complete  dismay,  so  I determined  to 
try  some  viscous  substance  to  moderate  the  action,  and  here,  as 
a matter  of  course,  the  idea  presented  itself  that  a glucosic 
aldehyde  might  cure  both  the  tendency  to  frill  and  the  solvent 
action  at  once.  Honey  ! Alas,  there  was  on  that  day  no  honey 
to  be  hid,  but  I borrowed  some  syrup  from  my  next-door  neigh- 
bour, and  to  very  much  better  results. 

I was,  however,  very  unwilling  to  use  an  organic  compound  to 
alleviate  my  griefs,  as  one  object  I had  in  view  was  extreme 
simplicity,  a simplicity  so  great  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  following  out  every  reaction  involved,  and  where  the  aHological 
nature  of  the  reasoning  as  to  the  results  would  alone  oppose  the 
formation  or  support  of  a rational  explanation  of  the  nature  of 
the  invisible  image.  On  this  account  1 had  tried  substituting 
potassium  hydrate  for  ammonium  hydrate,  but  the  solvent  action 
was  so  intense  that,  for  the  time  being,  I gave  it  up.  That  I 
might  exhibit  the  best  results  I could,  1 stuck  to  the  honey,  and 
I will  now  proceed  to  detail  at  onco  the  greatest  vexation  1 
experienced,  aud  its  results  as  opposed  to  ray  earlier,  and,  to  my 
own  mind,  more  convincing  experiments. 

Hitherto  the  developing  liquid,  almost  colourless  when  applied 
between  the  plates,  had  become  bluer  and  bluer  as  development 
proceedei.  Hitherto  the  film  had  become  darker  and  darker 
under  the  same  circumstances  without  showing  any-  trace  of  the 
image  till  after  fixing.  Hitherto  an  insufferable  stench  had  been 
a concomitaut  of  every  experiment.  And,  hitherto  also,  the 
copperplates  had  invariably  been  coated  with  metallic  silver,  the 
deposition  being  greatest  where  the  dry  plate  had  been  exposed 
to  light.  Iu  fact  when,  as  a corroborative  proof,  I submitted  a 
plate  which  had  never  seen  daylight  at  all,  and  one  which  had 
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been  carried  unsheltered  into  the  sunshine,  to  the  action  of  the 
ammonium  nitrite,  oxide  of  copper,  and  copper  plate,  the  latter 
was  absolutely  somewhat  cleaner  than  before,  after  the  unexpo  ed 
plate  had  been  removed,  but  uniformly  silvered  when  the  light- 
affected  plate  was  withdrawn.  This  action,  which  was  so  far  in 
favour  of  the  truth  of  some  of  the  most  important  of  my  assump- 
tions when  thinking  out  a metal  developer,  to  function  as  a 
metal,  ceased  entirely  from  the  first  moment  that  I added  the 
glucose.  All  was  now  changed,  so  far. 

Although  I am  possibly  premature  in  doing  so,  I shall  now 
give  the  formula  with  which  I am  experimenting  at  present, 
premising  that  though  it  uniformly  gives  results  in  my  own 
hands  equal  to  tho-e  which  a third-rate  professional  w'ould  take 
no  shame  to  sell,  and  many  an  amateur  might  be  proud  of,  yet 
I acknowledge  that  it  is  not  to  be  compared  for  a moment  with 
any  of  the  received  and  perfected  developers. 

One  thing  to  its  credit,  however,  I may  point  out : the  older 
the  liquid  is,  the  more  it  is  used,  and  the  browner  it  becomes,  the 
better  it  works.  This,  at  the  least,  is  the  result  of  my  very  limited 
experience. 

Recipe — Ammonia,  one  part ; water,  two  parts  ; honey,  one 
part ; and  a copperplate.  To  prepare,  place  the  copperplate  in 
a porcelain  bath,  cover  it  with  ammonia,  leave  therein  till  the 
smell  of  ammonia  is  almost  gone  (as  yet  I cannot  say  whether  it 
is  best  to  dilute  the  ammonia  with  water  in  the  first  instance  or 
not),  stir  up  the  liquid,  and  pour  it  into  a measuring-glass,  add 
the  water,  aud  last  the  honey.  Though  the  development  is 
slower,  it  may  be  as  well  to  filter  the  mixture,  in  order  to  prevent 
a dirty  or  scratched  negative.  Pour  this  into  a developing  dish, 
immerse  the  dry  plate  till  saturated,  leave  it  there  if  you  like  for 
a few  days,  till  sufficient  density  is  obtained,  or  lift  it  out,  re- 
place it  with  the  copperplate,  and  then  gently  bring  the  two  face 
to  face.  From  time  to  time  raise  the  ghss,  both  to  guard  against 
sticking  and  to  judge  of  progress.  Sufficient  density  being  ob- 
tained, wash  and  fix  as  usual. 

The  image  will  appear  in  this  case  even  before  the  application 
of  the  copperplate,  which  now  appears  simply  to  take  the  place 
of  an  accelerator.  'I’he  last  plate  I developed  was  only  brought 
into  contact  with  the  copper  after  it  had  been  nearly  ten  minutes 
in  the  liquid  ; it  then  sprang  into  full  density  at  once.  In  this 
instance  I made  a point  of  adding  no  fresh  ammonia,  and  the 
developer  was  a mixture  of  one  newly  prepared  with  one  which  I 
had  used  first  several  weeks  ago,  and  from  beginning  to  end  the 
smell  of  ammonia  was  not.  The  plate  before  that  again  was  de- 
veloped by  an  absolutely  fresh  mixture,  to  which  I added,  while 
using,  about  two  or  three  drops  of  ammonia  ; this  plate  was  five 
minutes  or  so  in  the  solution  altogether,  was  in  contact  with  the 
copper  during  three,  perhaps  ; it  showed  no  sign  of  an  image 
until  the  copperplate  touched  it,  when  out  came  the  clearest  and 
most  dense  image  I have  yet  produced.  Although,  when  I first 
began  the  experiments  which  I have  just  detailed,  I had  no 
intention  of  working  up  an  efficient  developer,  but  only  to 
narrow  down  my  own  ideas  regarding  the  nature  of  the  latent 
image — as  I had  more  than  once  succeeded  in  doing  before — 
yet  in  case  any  one  is  disposed  to  apply  himself  to  the  perfecting 
of  the  notion,  and  thereby  throw  still  further  light  upon  un- 
satisfactorily explained  photographic  phenomena,  I may  say  that 
the  only  direction  in  which  I think  it  in  need  of  much  improve- 
ment is  the  further  clearing  of  the  shadows. 

My  own  attempts  will  be  chiefly  retrograde.  I have  already 
suffered  through  introducing  tho  action  of  dextrose,  and  though 
even  it,  as  far  as  I can  see,  only  obscures  the  true  action,  I am 
anxious  rather  to  lay  it  bare  than  to  conceal  it.  The  first  ex- 
periment I shall  now  make  will  bo  to  supplant  the  copperplate 
with  zinc-foil  immersed  in  bluestone,  and  even  this  will  admit  of 
some  improvement  in  the  developing  action,  for  the  coppered 
foil  may  then,  being  placed  above  the  film,  be  mechanically 
pressed  so  as  to  give  various  densities  as  desired.  1 will  then 
try  copper  filings,  and  resuma  some  discontinued  chemical  ex- 
periments with  cupric  aud  couprous  oxides.  Possibly,  as  regards 
the  organic  agent,  I may  try  to  find  out  the  relative  actions  of 
Fehling’s  solution,  potassic-cupric-tartrate,  and  dextrose  proper, 
but  more  likely  I shall  first  return  to  the  iodine  which  was  at 
first  my  bane,  to  the  chlorine  which  gave  me  purple  negatives,  to 
the  oxalic  acid  which  gave  me  green  ones,  or  to  the  citric  acid’ by 
which  I have  till  now  “ cleared  ’ in  the  usual  manner. 

There  are  always,  however,  too  many  attractions  cropping  up, 
all  tending  to  lead  the  theorist  astray,  either  with  his  will  or 
against  it— when  they  take  the  form  of  croppers— for  any  one  to 
predict  with  any  certainty  even  what  he  will  attempt. 


SILVER  LAKES  FOR  EMULSION  PLATES. 

BY  M.  CAREY  LEA. 

The  idea  of  staining  the  film  is  at  present  attracting  a great 
deal  of  attention.  Plates  affirmed  to  be  equally  sensitive  to  all 
the  colours  of  the  spectrum  are  manufactured  and  sold  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  and  Berlin.  It  is  understood  that  the  film  is  dyed 
with  reosine  or  some  aniline  colouring  matter,  and  even  a patent 
has  been  taken  out. 

This  plan  of  dyeing  the  film  is  far  from  being  a new  one,  and 
if  I am  not  mistaken  I was  the  first  to  advocate  it  sixteen  years 
ago.  In  1S6G  I made  many  experiments  with  red  and  yellow 
colouring  matters  in  the  film,  and  found  red  litmus  (litmus 
reddened  by  acetic  acid)  to  give  the  best  resuPs. 

It  was  long  a favourite  method  of  operating  with  me,  and  for 
years  I used  it  exclusively  in  taking  landscapes.  The  object  I 
had  in  view  was  principally  the  prevention  of  blurriug. 

The  next  experiments  on  stained  films  were  made  by  Major 
Waterhouse  and  by  Dr.  Vogel ; the  latter  affirms  that  each  color 
increases  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  to  those  rays  which  the 
colouring  matter  absorbs,  subject  to  the  condition  that  the 
colouring  matter  must  be  capable  of  combining  with  chlorine, 
bromine,  and  iodine,  according  as  AgH,  AgBr,  or  Agl  is  used. 

The  results  obtained  by  myself  were  contradictory,  and  seemed 
as  often  to  oppose  the  theory  as  support  it. 

Even  Dr.  Vogel’s  results  are  often  in  disaccord  with  his  views. 
Indeed,  it  must  be  evident  that  colouring  the  film  is  liable  to  a 
serious  objection  when  used  for  changing  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
film  to  particular  rays,  namely,  that  not  only  the  particles  of 
silver  haloid,  hut  also  the  film  in  which  they  rest,  is  coloured. 

These  two  agencies  act  in  directly  contrary  ways  ; for  the 
particle  is  placed  in  a colour  screen  which  tends  to  absorb  the 
very  rays  to  which  it  is  intended  to  render  the  particle  more 
sensitive. 

Being  desirous  to  find  an  explanation  to  these  contradictions, 

I commenced  a series  of  experiments,  which  resulted  in  show- 
ing : — 

1st.  That  the  silver  haloids  are  capable  of  entering  into  com- 
bination with  many  colouring  matters  very  much  in  the  same 
way  that  alumina  does,  though  they  are  not  so  strongly  coloured. 
The  combination  is  intimate  ; the  colour  cannot  be  removed  by 
washing.  To  effect  this  combination  the  haloid  is  precipitated 
and  washed,  and  the  colouring  matter  in  solution  is  poured  over 
it ; the  excess  is  then  washed  away,  and  the  haloid  remains 
permanently  coloured.  Or  when  the  dye  does  not  form  a pre- 
cipitate with  silver  nitrate,  it  may  be  added  first,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate is  then  formed  in  its  presence  and  combines  with  it.  In 
this  way  the  haloid  may  be  obtained  coloured  to  any  shade  re- 
quired, and  may  then  be  emulsified  in  pure  gelatine.  Or  it  may 
be  emulsified,  precipitated,  coloured,  and  re-emulsified. 

2nd.  The  colour  imparted  to  the  silver  haloid  is  generally 
that  of  the  colouring  matter,  but  not  invariably.  Some  blues 
dyed  the  silver  salt  lavender,  and  one  specimen  of  methyl  green 
coloured  Ag  Br  and  Agl  pink. 

3rd.  The  colour  imparted  by  any  one  dye  to  the  three  haloids 
is  generally  the  same,  but  not  always. 

4th.  Many  colouring  matters  form  these  combinations,  but 
there  are  also  many  that  do  not. 

A moment’s  consideration  will  show  that  this  last- mentioned 
fact  is  of  vital  importance.  For  suppose  a colouring  matter 
applied  to  the  film  which  is  not  capable  of  combining  with  the 
silver  salt;  then,  without  influencing  the  silver  salt  directly,  it 
simply  acts  to  obstruct  tin  very  rays  whose  effect  it  intended  to 
increase.  The  result,  therefore,  will  be  exactly  the  reverse  of 
what  was  sought. 

In  this  way  I think  the  anomalies  and  contradictions  observed 
find  their  explanation.  The  new  method  here  described  renders 
it  possible  to  colour  the  silver  haloid  and  emulsify  it  afterwards, 
or,  perhaps  better,  to  emulsify,  precipitate,  apply  the  colour, 
and  then  re-emulsify.  I have  already  found  the  means  in  this 
way  of  greatly  increasing  sensitiveness.  Blurring  can  be  cured, 
and  plates  of  the  most  varied  sensitiveness  to  particular  rays  and 
colours  can  be  produced. 

Finally,  it  is  clear  that  no  colour  can  directly  influence  the 
haloid  unless  it  be  amongst  those  that  have  the  power  of  com- 
bining with  it.  Evidently  this  is  the  true  criterion.  The  power 
to  combine  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  may  cause  the 
colour  to  affect  the  general  sensitiveness  to  light,  but  to  modify 
that  sensitiveness  to  particular  rays  the  colouring  matter  musf 
combine  with  the  haloid. — Anthony's  Photographic  Bulletin. 
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PHOTO  LITHOGRAPHY  AND  PHOTO- 
ZINCOGRAPHY. 

BY  MAJOR  J.  WATERHOUSE,  B S.C., 

Assistant  Surveyor-General  of  India. 

Chapter  XVIII. — Photo-Lithography  in  Half-Tones.* 
Fair  results  have  beeu  obtained  by  some  of  ihe  transfer 
methods. 

Sir  Henry  James  published  a method  of  obtaiuing  half- 
tone transfers  by  the  Southampton  process,  by  which  some 
views  of  Jerusalem,  Netley  Abbey,  and  Stonehenge  have 
been  photo-zincographed  with  fair  success,  though  heavy 
as  compared  with  collotypes  or  ink-photo  prints.  For  this 
kind  of  work  the  transfer  paper  is  prepared  in  the  usual 
way,  but  is  kept  for  about  a week,  so  that  the  coating  be- 
comes insoluble,  aud  retains  the  ink  more  readily.  The 
exposure  is  conducted  under  an  ordinary  negative,  varying 
from  five  to  fifteen  minutes,  according  to  the  density  of  the 
negative  and  the  intensity  of  the  light.  The  inking  is 
conducted  as  for  line  work,  but  the  ink  may  be  harder  and 
the  pressure  greater.  The  development  is  the  most  import- 
ant part  of  the  process,  and  requires  some  skill  and  experi- 
ence to  ensure  success.  The  prints,  coated  with  ink,  are 
laid  face  downwards,  on  luke-warm  water,  and  allowed  to 
remain  till  the  gelatine  is  softened  ; the  surface  ink  is  then 
gently  removed  by  dabbing  the  surface  with  a very  soft 
sponge  and  warm  water,  taking  care  not  to  scrub  it.  The 
print  is  then  soaked  in  warm  water,  which  is  gently  agi- 
tated, and  the  detail  will  gradually  appear.  The  water  is 
changed  after  a short  time,  and  the  operations  repeated,  tho 
prints  being  allowed  to  soak  for  an  hour  o'  so  between  each 
change.  When  most  of  tho  unaltered  gelatine  has  been 
removed,  and  the  print  appears  to  have  soaked  enough,  it 
may  be  finished  oft’  by  again  washing  with  a sponge  and 
warm  water  ; it  is  bung  up  to  dry,  and  can  be  transferred 
to  zinc  or  stone,  in  the  usual  way.  These  transfers  require 
very  careful  printing.  The  process  is  most  suitable  for 
architectural  subjects,  or  others  without  any  very  delicate 
detail.  Very  fair  reproductions  of  maps,  with  brush-shaded 
hills,  have  been  made  by  it  both  in  England  and  in  India. 
It  improves  the  appearance  of  the  pictures  if  they  are  printed 
on  enamelled  paper,  slightly  tinted,  or  to  print  them  with 
a tint  in  which  the  high-lights  may  be  taken  out  and  left 
white. 

Very  good  examples  of  half-tone  photo-lithography  have 
also  been  obtained  By  Toovey’s  process,  described  iu  chapter 
xvi. 

Another  process  recommended  as  giving  excellent  results 
in  half-tones  is  Asser’s.  A very  full  description  of  this 
process,  taken  from  the  Photo  Archiv , has  been  given  in  the 
News,  vol.  xxi.  p.  405,  and  several  times  more  recently. 
It  is  of  interest  as  the  earliest  transfer  process,  and  certainly 
gives  admirable  results  for  line  work. 

Unsized  paper,  coated  on  one  side  with  starch,  is  sensi- 
tised by  floating  it  face  upwards  on  a saturated  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash,  and  dried.  After  exposure  under  a 
negative,  the  print  is  laid  face  upwards  on  cold  water,  and 
allowed  to  remain  until  all  the  soluble  bichromate  is  re- 
moved. It  is  then  dried,  aud  exposed  to  a considerable  heat 
by  laying  it  on  a heated  slab,  or  by  passing  a hot  iron  over 
it.  This  operation  causes  the  ink  to  take  more  readily  on 
the  exposed  parts. 

Apiece  of  unsized  paper,  smaller  than  the  print,  is  laid 
down  wet  on  a sheet  of  plate  glass,  the  superfluous  water 
being  blotted  off.  The  print  is  floated  face  upwards,  in 
warm  water,  for  a few  minutes,  until  the  starch  coating  is 
moistened.  It  is  then  taken  out  of  the  water  and  well 
rubbed  down  on  to  the  paper  on  the  glass  plate.  A cloth 
roller,  charged  with  a mixture  of  printer’s  ink  and  litho- 
ink,  and  a little  oil  varnish,  is  passed  over  the  print  without 
pressure,  and  gradually  brings  up  the  image.  The  priut  is 
transferred  to  the  stone  while  still  damp.  Tho  unsized 
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paper,  by  easily  absorbing  water  in  the  unexposed  parts, 
aids  in  the  inking. 

Several  processes  of  photo  lithography  in  half-tones 
were  patented  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Window,  including  the  dusting 
process  described  in  the  last  chapter.  In  these  processes 
little  or  no  account  seems  to  be  taken  of  grain.  Among 
them  is  one  by  which  the  effect  of  half-tone  was  obtained 
somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  in  Marie’s  asphalt  process  by 
printing  from  two  or  more  plates,  by  which  the  subject  is 
divided  into  a series  of  tints.  The  plates  are  printed  in 
succession  in  a more  or  less  transpirent  ink  of  a depth 
calcuhted  to  give  the  requisite  tint;  and  as  each  plate 
contains  different  ponions  of  the  subject,  the  first  con- 
laining  the  whole  and  the  last  only,  the  dark  touches 
forming  the  deepest  shadows,  the  entire  subject  is  ulti- 
mately produced  with  a degree  of  delicacy  proportionate 
to  the  number  of  printing  plates  employed. 

Another  method,  followed  by  Mr.  Window,  but  not 
claimed  by  him,  was  to  coat  paper  first  with  gum-arabic 
and  sugar,  or  gum  and  glycerine,  and  then  with  a solution 
of  gelatine  composed  of  — 

Gelatine  3 parts 

S'lgar 1 „ 

Water 9 ,, 

If  the  paper  is  to  be  used  at  once,  half  a part  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash  in  fine  powder  may  be  added,  together 
with  20  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid  to  each  imperial  pint 
of  the  solution.  Or  the  paper  may  be  sensitised  in  a bath 
of  bichromate  and  acid  containing  about  5 percent,  of  the 
former. 

When  dry,  the  sensitive  paper  is  priuted until  ihesubject 
is  seen  fully  up,  and  is  then  washed  in  very  cold  water, 
until  all  the  chrome  salts  are  removed.  The  gelatinous 
film  will  be  found  to  have  floated  off,  aud  must  be  re- 
attached, exposed  side  up,  on  a lithographic  stone,  or 
preferably  a fiuely-grained  zinc  or  copper-plate  coated  with 
a solution  of  india-rubber  and  dammar  in  benzole,  so  as  to 
retain  the  gelatine  film  upon  the  plate  during  the  operation 
of  printing.  The  film  is  dried,  and  after  moistening  to  the 
proper  degree,  can  be  inked  up  as  in  the  collotype 
processes. 

It  would  appear  better  to  modify  this  method  by 
squeegeeing  down  the  exposed  print  to  the  stone  or  zinc, 
and  then  developing  with  warm  water  as  in  the  pigment 
process. 

The  processes  depending  on  the  use  of  ordinary  pig- 
ment tissue,  described  in  the  last  chapter,  are  also  appli- 
cable to  half-tone  work,  though  it  is  probable  that 
a grained  negative  would  be  requisite  to  produce  the  best 
results.  The  image  might  also  be  grained  by  waxed  sand 
or  by  reticulation. 

(To  be  continued.) 


(Lorrtsponbcnce. 

LENSES  FOR  PORTRAITURE  AND  COPYING. 

Sir, — Mr.  W.  H.  Wheeler,  in  your  last  issue,  refers  to 
the  discussion  which  followed  my  paper  on  lenses,  aud 
says  that  the  photographer  who  stated  that  a longer  expo- 
sure was  necessary  with  a rapid  rectilinear  lens  than  with 
a portrait  combination  stopped  down  to  the  same  aperture, 
was  probably  right.  Mr.  Wheeler  continues  that  it  did 
uot  apparently  occur  to  the  “theorists”  that  identical 
intensity  at  the  centre  of  the  field  does  uot  necessarily 
imply  identical  intensity  at  the  margin. 

It  is  natural  that  at  this  distance  of  time  the  details  of 
a discussion  should  not  be  present  to  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Wheeler,  but  on  turning  to  the  published  reports  1 find 
the  following: — “Mr.  Debenham  showed  on  the  black- 
board that  with  lenses  of  the  same  focus  and  diaphragm, 
increasing  the  diameter  of  the  lens  would  have  no  effect 
on  the  illumination  of  the  picture.  Towards  the  margin 
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it  would  have  an  effect,  unless  the  smaller  lenses  were 
placed  Dearer  to  the  diaphragm.”  The  possible  explanation 
which  Mr.  Wheeler  assumes  to  have  been  overlooked  was 
therefore  given  at  the  time. 

As  to  another  point  in  Mr.  Wheeler’s  It t ter  : it  is  sitis- 
factory  to  find  that  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  au  in- 
strument in  which  the  curvature  of  field  is  reversed  with 
(it  is  to  be  presumed)  sufficiently  good  definition.  lu  my 
lecture  I particularly  dwelt  upon  the  desirability  of 
such  a lens  for  copying  purposes,  and  suggested  that 
opticians  should  give  their  attention  to  the  best  method 
of  constructing  such  an  instrument.  If  Mr.  W heeler  is 
disposed  to  furnish  the  detdls  of  the  alteration  which  he 
has  made  in  the  Petzval  lens  for  producing  the  effect 
desired,  I think  it  would  certainly  prove  interesting. — I 
am,  yours  faithfully,  \V.  E.  Debenuaai. 

[It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Wheeler  will  send  a descrip- 
tion, of  his  modification  of  the  Petzval  lens,  for  the  benefit 
of  our  readers. — Ei>.  P.N.] 


THE  NEW  PRINTING  PAPER. 

Dear  Sir, — I have  been  amongst  many  photographers 
lately,  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  tl  e topic  is  the  new 
printing  paper ; but  the  majority  of  experimentalists 
seem  to  make  nothing  of  it.  I find  the  proper  exposure 
is  much  more  (for  average  negatives)  than  the  directions 
give,  and  on  account  of  the  short  exposure  the  prevalent 
tones  obtained  are  olive  or  green.  I have  been  ringing  the 
changes  on  all  sorts  of  developers  and  toning  baths,  and 
have  come  to  this  conclusion  (for  the  present)  : that  for 
ordinary  good  average  negatives,  the  ferrous -citrate 
developer  is  best ; for  medium,  ferrous-citro-oxalate  ; and 
for  thin  and  very  thin  negatives,  ferrous-oxalate  as 
published  by  Marion.  I also  find  that  afler  develop- 
pment  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  immerse  the  prints 
in  a weak  solution  of  salt  and  water,  taking  care  not  to 
allow  any  of  the  salt  and  water  to  be  returned  to  the 
developing  dish. 

My  humble  opinion  is:  that,  with  care  and  perseverance, 
all  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  process  will  be  easily 
overcome,  and  that  the  day  is  now  close  at  hand  when  that 
disgrace  to  our  art,  the  ephemeral  albumen  process  will  be 
classed  amongst  the  obsolete  processes. — Yours  faithfully, 

W.  T.  Wilkinson 


llrocccbings  of  Societies. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

A meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  15th  inst., 
Mr.  Alexander  Mackie  in  the  chair. 

A Member  showed  several  negatives  obtained  by  combining  a 
cheap  spectacle  lens  with  a French  portrait  lens,  aperture  i. 
The  plates  (8  by  6)  were,  well  covered. 

The  Chairman  then  read  the  following  question  : — “ Why  does 
collodion  split  from  opal  glass,  and  especially  so  when  a matt 
surface  has  been  ground  ? ” 

Some  doubt  was  expressed  whether  this  was  ready  the  case 
when  the  surface  was  clean.  In  support  of  the  question, 
Mr.  Henderson  had  cleaned  ground  glass  with  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  and  then  the  film  peeled  off.  The  reason  he 
attributed. to  ground  glass  possessing  a larger  area  of  surface, 
the  undulations  preventing  perfect  contact.  The  remedy  would 
be  found  in  a substratum  insoluble  in  water. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  said  that  air  imprisoned  in  the  cavities  of 
ground  glass  prevented  actual  contact  with  the  collodion  film, 
and  it  was  a tact  that  collodion  poured  over  such  a surface 
would  split  off  when  dry. 

The  next  question: — “Is  there  any  objection  to  washing 
prints  in  zinc  vessels  when  the  zinc  is  covered  with  black 
varnish  ?"  was  then  considered. 

The  Chairman  thought  harm  would  not  result  so  long  as  the 
piiuts  were  kept  in  m >tion.  The  general  opinion,  however,  was 
not  favouiable  to  zinc  unless  the  same  were  well  protected, 
owing  to  the  tendency  of  prints  settling  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tank. 


Mr.  A.  Haddon  mentioned  that  shellac  applied  to  heated 
zinc  enters  into  combination  with  it 

Mr.  E.  Twiss  explained  that  shellac  combined  with  the 
oxidized  surface,  and  formed  a very  hard  coating  when  dry. 

Mr.  Winter  recommended  the  method  adopted  in  the  manu- 
facture of  advertising  tablets,  the  subject  of  which  was  trans- 
ferred to  its  permanent  support  by  means  of  copal  varnish  ; 
when  dry,  it  was  again  coated  with  hard  spirit  varnish. 

Mr.  Henderson  showed  a negative  in  which  an  opaque  mark 
corresponding  to  a printed  pattern  was  observed  ; it  was  caused 
by  the  packing,  lie  also  passed  round  a clamp  with  bali-and- 
socket  joint  for  attaching  a camera  to  any  convenient  place,  such 
as  a fence,  or  tricycle. 

A letter  from  Mr.  York  was  also  read,  giving  an  interesting 
account  of  his  travels  in  America.  Mr.  York  found  the  light  at 
New  York  in  November  so  actinic  that  many  of  his  negatives 
were  over-exposed  ; ho  used  a drop  shutter,  and  worked  with 
an  aperture  T'r  He  has  now  adopted  the  plan  of  soaking  in 
bromide  previous  to  development,  and  obtains  good  results. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  passed  round  views  taken  iu  the  vicinity  of 
Kimberley,  S A , by  Mr.  Alder. 

Mr.  J.  II.  Thinks  showed  a microscopic  enlargement  to  illus- 
trate an  oft-expressed  opinion  by  Professor  A.  Hesse  and  others, 
that  markings  which  cannot  be  seen  in  certain  diatoms  with  the 
eye  by  any  power  of  enlargement,  may  be  seen  in  a photograph. 
In  the  specimen  obtained  by  Mr.  Trinks,  lines  were  distinctly 
traced  through  the  entire  disk  of  hexagonal  cells.  The  power 
used  was  one-sixth ; neither  the  power  used,  nor  one-fifteenth, 
showed  these  lines  to  the  eye,  nor  could  Professor  Hesse 
discern  them  with  any  power  other  than  a photograph. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  Dr.  H.  Charters-White  bad 
shown  very  distinct  marks  by  means  of  photography,  which 
were  invisible  by  any  other  known  means.  The  same  diatoms 
had  been  photographed  several  times,  and  always  with  the  same 
result. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Plomf.r  thought  allowance  should  be  made  for  the 
difference  between  actinic  and  visual  foci  when  high  powers  were 
employed.  This  was  not  necessary  in  the  case  of  low  powers. 
He  thought  Mr.  Trinks’  specimen,  which  had  been  photographed 
with  oblique  rays,  rendered  it  questionable  whether  markings 
thus  seen  on  a dark  ground  were  not  spuriaus  ; if  photographed 
in  direct  light,  the  lines  might  be  absent. 

Mr.  Trinks  bad  not  tried  a direct  light,  as  he  merely  wished 
to  confirm  Professor  Hesse’s  statement. 

The  next  lecturette  will  be,  “ A Chat  about  Limelight,”’  by 
Messrs.  C.  and  F.  Darker,  on  Thursday,  February  12th. 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

The  third  meeting  for  the  current  session  was  held  in  5,  St. 
Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  on  Wednesday,  7th  January,  1885, 
at  eight  o’clock,  Mr.  W.  Forgan,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved  of,  after 
which  the  following  gentlemen  were  declared  duly  admitted  : — 
Messrs.  John  Coubiough,  Thomas  Burns,  A.  N.  M‘ Alpine,  B.Sc., 
George  Gowie,  Wm.  Grey,  H.  Pummell,  David  J.  Lawson, 
James  Sharp,  George  W.  Heathcote,  T.  A.  Douglas  Wood,  and 
Rev.  R.  G.  Fraser. 

The  Secretary  then  proposed  for  election  as  honorary  members 
Mr.  T.  Bolas,  and  Mr.  A.  T.  Niven,  C.A.,  auditor  of  the  Society. 
The  subject  of  a work-room  for  the  use  of  members 
was  again  brought  up,  and  it  was  agreed  to  remit  the  question 
to  a committee. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  it  had  been  proposed  in  the 
Council  that  im-tead  of  goiug  to  outsiders  for  pictures  for  the 
current  year’s  presentation  print,  the  members  of  the  Society 
should  be  asked  to  send  iu  suitable  pictures.  The  display  on 
the  walls  in  November  last  showed  as  good  work  as  could  be 
found  anywhere,  aud  he  proposed  that  all  the  members  should 
therefore  be  invited  to  make  a special  effort  to  produce  and  send 
in  something  worth  reproducing  as  the  presentation  print  for 
the  current  session.  Seconded  by  Dr.  Hunter,  and  unani- 
mously agreed  to. 

Mr.  Brebneii  then  read  a piper  entitled  “Development, 
a Sketch,  illustrated  on  Copper”  (see  page  ). 

Owing  to  some  misunderstanding,  for  which  he  was  in  no  way 
responsible,  Mr.  Brebner  was  unable  to  demonstrate  his  process, 
but  he  handed  round  several  negatives,  developed  in  different 
ways,  iu  illustration  of  his  theory,  and  explained  how  these  were 
developed.  He  stated,  however,  that  he  had  been  unable  to 
obtain  anything  like  satisfactory  results  until  he  had  added 
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homy  to  the  developer,  when  he  got  results  which  were  more 
nearly  presentable. 

After  conversation  it  was  agreed  that  the  discussion  be  con- 
tinued at  a future  meeting. 

Mr.  Morgan  exhibited  what  he  termed  a multiplex  photograph 
background,  and  fully  explained  its  working.  This  is  a frame 
supporting  eight  or  more  backgrounds  on  rollers,  fixed  on  the 
circumference  of  a wheel,  and  so  arranged  that  by  an  ingenious 
contrivance  any  one  of  these  backgrounds  can  be  brought  to  the 
front  and  let  down— one  cord  revolving  on  one  spindle  answering 
for  each  background.  By  means  of  the  great  ingenuity  displayed 
in  reducing  the  mechanism  to  the  utmost  simplicity,  what  might 
appear  a somewhat  complicated  contrivance  is  really  resolved 
into  grasping  a small  lever  and  pulling  a cord.  By  Mr.  Morgan’s 
method  of  hangiug,  the  canvas  is  quite  as  flat  as  if  mounted  on 
a stretcher.  The  space  occupied  by  the  whole  apparatus  i3  no 
larger  than  that  of  an  ordinary  scene  on  a stretcher. 

Dr.  Hunter  had  had  a good  deal  of  experience  with  scenery, 
and  had  often  found  great  difficulty  in  working  it,  but  this 
seemed  to  be  all  that  was  required. 

Mr.  Bashford  said  the  exhibitor  had  met  a great  many  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  photographer  by  his  apparatus.  It  was 
exceedingly  compact ; it  was  easily  moved  so  as  to  have  the 
light  fall  upon  it  any  angle  required,  and  the  whole  thing  was 
so  simple  that  he  really  thought  it  a remarkable  invention. 

Mr.  M‘Ivean  thought  that  t > the  practical  photographer  this 
apparatus  would  prove  a great  boon.  He  had  one  difficulty, 
however  ; if  a scene  got  worn  out  or  old-fashioned  or  shabby, 
was  there  any  provision  for  having  it  repainted  and  getting  it  to 
roll  absolutely  straight  again  ? 

Mr.  Morgan  replied  that  this  idea  had  never  occurred  to  him, 
but  now  that  canvas  was  so  cheap  the  best  thing  to  do  with 
a useless  scene  would  be  to  throw  it  away  and  make  a new  one. 

The  Secretary  then  stated  that  in  consequence  of  the  illness 
of  the  President  (Mr.  Norman  Macbeth),  he  had  received  the 
following  note  from  him  regarding  the  conference  on  the 
picturesque  : — 

“Works  subject  to  the  Conference  which  takes  place  every 
alterne  tive  month — i.e.,  in  February,  April,  and  June— shall  be  ex- 
hibited on  the  walls  of  the  Society  Room’s  at  the  meeting  pre- 
vious, i.e. — in  January,  March,  and  May.  The  object  ol  this 
arrangement  is  to  afford  ample  time  for  considering  the  subjects, 
and  their  varied  treatment ; to  afford,  if  desirable,  the  opportunity 
to  any  member  to  write  a short  dissertation  on  any  picture  thus 
presented,  and  so  to  let  it  be  introductory  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Conference  next  to  be  held.  Rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
offending  the  feelings  of  any  member,  it  is  desirable  that  no  work 
of  any  member  be  brought  forward  for  Conference  without  the 
full  knowledge  or  concurrence  of  the  author.  In  all  discussions, 
works  are  to  be  characterised  by  their  titles  or  descriptions  of 
subject,  rather  than  by  the  names  of  the  authors.  It  is  specially 
desirable  that  as  much  as  possible  (if  not  entirely),  works  sent  iu 
for  Conference  be  mostly  those  of  strangers  unknown  to  the 
Society.  If  the  subjects  of  strangers’  works  have  been  pub- 
lished, then  (should  it  be  found  necessary  for  distinguishing  the 
different  styles  of  artists),  mention  may  be  made  of  their  names. 
This  may  be  done  specially  when  reviewing  engravings  or  paint- 
ings. It  must  ever  be  kept  before  the  members  that  the  ac- 
quirement of  artistic  knowledge,  sound  views  derived  from  the 
best  examples,  is  our  paramount  aim.  There  can  be  no  objec- 
tion to  a full  report  of  our  proceedings  being  put  into  our 
1 Transactions,’  or  sent  to  the  respective  Photographic  Journals, 
provided  they  are  sent  in  strict  accordance  with  the  above  regula- 
tions.’’ 

This  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Bashford  then  handed  round  some  specimen  prints  on 
the  new  gelatine  paper  which  had  been  sent  him  for  exhibition. 

Mr.  Turnbull  then  exhibited  a view-finder,  consisting  of  a 
miniature  camera,  to  fix  on  the  top  of  the  ordinary  camera. 

Mr.  Knolles  also  exhibited  a view-finder  made  of  two  pieces 
of  brass  tube  sliding  the  one  within  the  other,  and  adjustable  to 
correspond  with  the  focus  of  the  lens  and  camera,  oDe  end  hav- 
ing a small  circular  opening  for  the  eye,  and  the  othe  end 
having  a rectangular  opening  corresponding  to  the  shape  of  the 
plate. 

The  presentation  print  for  last  session — “ The  Gloaming,”  a 
photo  engraving  by  Messrs.  Annan,  of  Glasgow,  from  the  well- 
known  picture  by  Mr.  Adam  Diston,  of  Leven — wa3  then  dis- 
tributed, and  the  meetiug,  after  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chair- 
man, separated. 


Newcastle-on-Tvne  and  Northern  Counties'  Photographic 
Association. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  in  the  College  of  Physical  Science, 
Newcastle,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  13th  instant,  Mr.  J.  P. 
Gibson  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  confirmed, 
Messrs.  James  Huntly,  H.  R.  Proctor,  A.  Dunn,  J.  G.  Dennison, 
T.  Wilson,  and  J.  G.  Sinclair  were  nominated  for  membership. 

The  Secretary  (VIr.  J.  Pike)  then  read  the 

Annual  P.cport.—  Your  Council  have  much  pleasure  in  offer- 
ing to  you  the  fourth  annual  report.  During  the  past  year  thir- 
teen members  have  joined  the  Association ; the  number  of 
members,  however,  shows  a small  decrease  as  compared  with  the 
last  report,  a,  eight  members  have  resigned,  and  six  names  have 
been  removed  from  the  list  for  non-payment  of  subscriptions. 
The  attendance  at  the  meetings  has  been  well  up  to  the  average. 
The  Society  held  a very  successful  lantern  demonstration  in  May 
last,  and  a demonstration  of  Platinotype  printing  has  been  given. 
Papers  have  been  read  by  Mr.  Dodds,  Mr.  Freeman,  Mr.  J.  P. 
Gibson,  Professor  Herschel.  and  Mr.  Templeton,  and  the  thanks 
of  the  Association  are  due  to  these  gentlemen.  Six  out-door 
meetings  were  held  during  the  mouths  of  June,  July,  Augnst, 
and  September,  and  were,  taken  as  a whole,  high  successful. 
The  medal  and  prize,  offered  respectively  by  Mr.  Borrow  and 
Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson,  produced  a good  collection  of  pictures.  The 
thauks  of  the  Association  are  due  to  the  above-named  gentle- 
men, and  to  Colonel  Sheppee,  Mr.  W.  Cozens  Way,  and  Mr.  P. 
M.  Laws,  for  their  services  as  judges.  The  competitive  exhibi- 
tion for  the  selection  of  a suitable  presentation  print  resulted  in 
a picture  by  Mr.  Goold  being  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  mem- 
bers. Your  Council  have  ordered  this  picture  to  he  printed  in 
Platinotye,  and  it  will  be  shortly  ready  lor  distribution.  Yrour 
Council,  in  conclusion,  tvould  call  attention  to  the  desira- 
bility of  a better  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  Secretary  to 
contribute  papers.  As  time  advances,  the  difficulties  in  this 
direction  increase,  and  it  is  only  by  a liberal  assistance  on  the 
part  of  all  members  that  the  interest  of  our  meetings  will  be 
maintained. 

Sir.  Pike  said,  in  explanation  of  the  statement  that  the  cum- 
ber of  members  had  decreased  slightly,  that  it  was  comparatively 
easy  to  rair.e  the  total  of  members  ; but  that  unless  the  subscrip- 
tions were  forthcoming  they  were  an  expense,  without  doing  the 
Society  any  good.  To  keep  the  Association  on  a sound  basis, 
they  had  decided  to,  from  time  to  time,  erase  the  names  of  those 
who  failed,  aficr  a reasonable  time,  to  pay  their  subscriptions. 

The  Treasurer  theu  made  his  general  statement  of  receipts 
and  expenditure  for  1884,  showing  a balance  iu  bank  of 
£11  4s.  lid. 

The  reports  were  passed  unanimously. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  discuss  several  questions  found 
in  the  box  ; amongst  others — “ How  to  develop  a plate  known 
to  have  had  double  the  exposure  necessary  ?” 

Mr.  McLeod  recommended  commencing  first  with  the  pyro 
solution,  adding  small  quantities  of  the  ammonia  solution  from 
time  to  time  as  necessary. 

“ What  is  the  best  method  of  toning  chloride  plates  for  trans- 
parencies ? ” 

Mr.  Gibson  thought  chloride  plates  required  no  toning  if  pro- 
perly exposed,  and  that  the  length  of  exposure  had  a great  deal 
to  do  with  the  tone  obtained. 

Mr.  Gray  suggested  slightly  under-developing  the  plate,  and 
theu  intensifying  and  toning  with  metallic  chlorides. 

“ What  is  the  best  thing  to  clear  chloride  transparencies?  ” 

Mr.  Pike  recommended  a resolution  containing  one  ounce  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  one  ounce  of  alum  to  a pint  of  water,  and 
said  he  thought  it  was  Edwards’  formula. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  : — 

President — Professor  A.  S.  Herschcll,  M.A..  &c. 

Vice-Presidents — Prof.  Bedson,  D.Sc.,  and  Mr.  J.  Buxton  Payne. 

Hon.  Treasurer — Mr.  P.  M.  Laws.  lion.  Sec. — Mr.  J.  Pike. 

Council — Messrs.  Auty,  Downey,  Dodds,  Goold,  Maling,  J. 
W.  Robinson,  jun.,  Ridley,  Sawyer,  and  Templeton. 

An  alteration  was  made  in  the  rules,  and  after  which  the  meet- 
ing adjourned. 


Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Photographic 
Association. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Asssociation  was  held  in 
their  rooms,  180,  West  Regent  Street,  Glasgow,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  13th  inst.,  Mr.  Hugh  Reid  (President)  in  the  chair. 
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After  the  approval  of  the  minutes,  the  following  new  members 
were  admitted: — F.  Robertsou  Reid,  Junr.,  Jas.  T.  Darling,  John 
Henderson,  David  Irving,  Dr.  Fleming,  Richd.  Watson,  Edward 
Beckitt,  Jas.  G.  Young,  Alex.  Robb,  David  Irving,  Dr.  Bell,  Jas. 
McRab,  Jas.  R.  Craig.  t 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  Annual  Report,  from  which  if 
appeared  there  were  114  members  now  on  the  roll,  an  increase  o 
67  members  during  the  year.  The  finances  were  in  a good  con- 
dition, notwithstanding  the  heavy  expense  of  furnishing  the 
rooms  and  the  drawings,  as  the  recent  Exhibition  more  than 
covered  expenses. 

The  President,  after  a few  introductory  remarks,  calling  on 
members  to  have  a still  better  exhibition  next  year,  presented  the 
medals  to  the  successful  competitors,  whose  names  have  already 
appeared  in  our  columns. 

The  rules  for  next  exhibition  were  then  considered,  au  1 only  a 
few  technical  alterations  made,  it  being  again  decided  that  the 
prizes  be  awarded  by  vote  of  members,  as  this  system  has  given 
every  satisfact  on,  and  has  saved  any  squabbling  over  the  awards. 

Mr.  W.  Lang,  Junr.,  then  gave  a short  demonstration  of  the 
carbon  process  in  the  hall,  whilst  for  the  benefit  of  the  younger 
members,  the  President  and  Mr.  Goodwin  developed  a number  of 
plates  by  different  formulas  in  the  dark-room. 


Derbv  PnoTOGRAPiuc  Society. 

A general  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  the  London 
Restaurant.  Irongate,  oi  Wednesday  evening,  Jan.  1 1th,  Mr. 
Richard  Keene  occupying  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  December  meeting  having  b'een  read  and 
confirmed, 

Mr.  James  E.  Kaye  read  a paper  entitled,  “America  and 
Photography,”  which  he  illustrated  with  a large  selection  of 
photographs  of  American  scenery,  among  which  there  were  some 
very  fine  pictures  of  the  Niagara  Falls. 

A cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Kaye  for  his  inte- 
resting paper. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  number  of  the  Committee 
should  be  increased  from  three  to  five,  and  Messrs.  Merry  and 
Bourden  were  elected  to  fill  the  two  vacancies. 

It  was  also  decided  to  hold  a conversazione  on  February  20th  ; 
and  after  some  discussion  on  this  subject,  aud  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Chairman,  the  meeting  terminated 

Messrs.  F.  Cooper  aud  S.  Sampson  were  elected  members  of  the 
Society, 

Cheltenham  Photographic  Society. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  January  8th,  Colonel  Dawson  in 
the  chair. 

Mr.  L.  Parsons  was  elected  a member. 

Mr.  Joyner  explained  a plan  by  which  he  had  avoided  the 
blurring  caused  by  the  large  window  of  a church  when  taking 
the  interior.  A piece  of  board  covered  with  velvet  cut  to  the 
shape  of  the  window  was  hung  at  such  a distance  before  the  lens 
as  to  cover  the  window  during  the  first  part  of  the  exposure, 
being  afterwards  removed.  This  might  be  easily  extended  to 
the  case  of  several  windows. 

Mr.  D.  Barnett  exhibited  a fine  series  of  prints,  both  in 
silver  and  jdatinptype,  from  negatives  taken  during  a trip  to 
Norway.  The  plates  were  Martvn’s  Cheltoniau  plates,  and  the 
results  obtained  spoke  well  for  their  excellent  quality. 

Mr.  Penny  showed  several  exposure  shutters  of  his  own  con- 
struction. 

The  meeting  closed  with  votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Joyner  and 
Mr.  Barnet  for  their  respective  contributions. 


Halifax  Photographic  Society. 

The  annual  lime  light  exhibition  was  held  on  the  12th  inst.  ; the 
great  popularity  of  this  class  of  entertaiumeut  was  manifested 
by  the  preseuce  of  an  appreciative  audience  of  over  three 
huudred  persons,  the  pictures,  as  they  were  exhibited,  receiving 
rounds  of  applause,  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Hancock,  M.A.,  the 
President,  adding  life  and  humour  by  bis  happy  hits  aud  timely 
remarks.  J 

Mr.  Martin  Manley,  a member  of  the  Society,  very  liberally 
came  forward  with  his  own  improved  bi-uuial  apparatus,  aud  as 
he  used  the  mixed  gases,  the  light  was  exceedingly  powerful,  and 
doubtless  this  combination  of  favouiable  circumstances  con- 
tributed  largely  to  the  success  of  the  exhibition. 

There  was  a considerable  number  of  slides  exhibited  made  by 


the  members,  and  upwards  of  sixty  produced  from  the  members' 
negatives  and  supplied  by  Mr.  Manley,  the  quality  of  which  wag 
of  a very  high  class.  The  following  gentlemen  contributed  t 
the  exhibition Messrs.  E.  A.  Caw,  Ed.  Gledhill,  Rev.  W.E.° 
Hancock,  M. A.,  Messrs.  Ed.  Iluntriss,  Tkos.  Uling  vorth,  J.  E. 
Jones,  II.  Mossman,  T.  Rowley,  Fred.  Smith,  Jas.  Whiteley,  and 
\V.  Clement  Williams. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Steward  sent  one  of  his  new  style  lanterns  for  the 
inspection  of  the  Society,  also  one  of  Beard’s  self-centeriDg 
carriers  ; the  superior  workmanship  and  neatness,  together  with 
the  perfect  arrangement  of  all  the  parts,  was  the  subject  of  much 
favourable  comment,  aud  a vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
Mr.  Steward  for  the  great  privilege  he  had  thus  afforded  the 
Society. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Manley,  the  President,  brought  the 
meeting  to  a close. 

By  special  request,  the  Society  will  give  another  lantern  ex- 
hibition on  Friday  evening,  February  I3tb,  when  an  entirely 
new  selection  of  slides  will  be  shown. 

Bolton  Photographic  Society. 

The  January  meeting  was  held  at  the  Baths,  on  the  8th  inst., 
Mr.  Thomas  Parkinson  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  Knowles  exhibited  one  of  Marion’s  miniature  cameras 
for  1 } inch  plates,  aud  also  a negative  taken  with  it. 

Mr.  W.  Banks  brought  an  instantaneous  shutter.  This 
shutter,  for  a lens  1 A diameter,  weighs  three  ounces,  and  when 
closed,  measures  2;J  by  1J  by  i inch. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  testing  several  oil- 
burning optical  lanterns;  a five-wick,  a three- wick,  and  the 
Sciopticon,  two-wick,  were  tried  against  each  other  in  various 
ways,  resulting  in  an  unanimous  vote  in  favour  of  the  Sciopticon 
for  whiteness  of  light  aud  best  definition. 


Notts  Photographic  Association. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Association,  held  on  January  19th, 
at  the  Nottingham  Institute,  Shakespeare  Street,  Mr.  George 
Siiepperley  (President)  in  the  chair,  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr. 
George  E.  Inger)  presented  the  report  of  the  committee  for  the 
past  year,  showing  au  enrolment  of  fifty-two  members,  and  three 
nominations  fur  future  election. 

Since  the  Association  started  last  April  seven  ordinary  meetings 
had  been  held,  when  papers  of  merit,  followed  by  discussion, 
were  read,  and  lantern  transparencies  shown,  produced  from 
negatives  of  members,  illustrating  various  wet  and  dry  processes 
in  use.  Prize  awards  had  been  made  to  members  for  photographs 
taken  during  the  summer.  An  enj  yable  excursion,  among  other 
outings,  to>k  place  to  Dovedale  last  June,  and  the  first  annual 
dinner  was  held  last  month. 

The  Treasurer’s  account  showed  a balance  of  JE4  11s.  2d.  in 
favour  of  the  Association. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  they  were  to  be  indeed  congratulated 
on  the  exceedingly  satisfactory  and  flourishing  state  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

An  election  of  officers  then  followed,  resulting  as  follows  ; — 

President — Mr.  George  Shepperley. 

Vice-President — Mr.  Alfred  Cox. 

Treasurer — Mr.  H.  Sands,  lion.  Sec. — Mr.  George  E.  Inger. 

Committee — Messrs.  S.  Bourne,  Henry  Blandy,  J.  II.  Burton, 
T.  Carnell,  W.  J.  Collings,  B.  S.  Dodd,  G.  Pendry,  A.  Standley, 
T.  K.  Townsend,  M.  Tuquet,  II.  A.  Wigley,  and  G.  E.  Williams. 


Chicago  Photographic  Association. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  held  on  Jauuary  8th,  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  year  ending  February  1st,  1886  : — 
President — G.  H.  Sherman,  Elgin,  111. 

Vice-Presidents — Chas.  Gentile,  T.  B.  Greene. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — F.  H.  Davies. 

Exec- Committee — G.  A.  Douglass,  Thos  Markley,  H.  D. 
Garrison. 


®allt  in  % Shtbio. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.— The  next 
monthly  technical  meeting  of  this  Society  will  take  place  on 
Tuesday  next,  January  2~tb,  at  eight  o’clock  p.m.,  at  5a,  Pall 
Mall,  East. 

The  Journal  of  the  Versailles  Photographic  Society.— 
Three  monthly  numbers  of  the  organ  of  the  new  Society  come 


fit 
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to  'hand,  and  it  differs  from  other  photographic  journals 
insomuch  as  it  is  written  and  lithographed,  autographic  draw- 
ings being  worked  in  the  text,  and  silver  prints  inserted  as 
illustrations.  Not  only  does  the  Bulletin  tie  la  Socicte  tie 
Versailles  report  the  proceedings  of  the  Versailles  Society, 
but  it  contains  a useful  selection  of  matter  from  various 
sources.  A panoramic  camera,  devised  and  constructed  by 
Captain  Moessard,  which  is  described  in  the  first  number, 
presents  points  of  novelty,  and  we  intend  to  describe  it  in  an 
early  number. 

Notice  to  Sitters,  as  seem  in  the  Skylight  or  C.  Tom- 
linson Elmira,  N.Y.— Dress  your  hair  and  arrange  your  toilet 
about  your  neck,  just  as  you  wish  to  appear.  Avoid  all  strong 
contrasts  of  black  and  white,  dress  with  taste,  and  your  portrait 
will  always  look  well.  Please  remember  that  I have  not  the 
physical  or  financial  ability  to  try  experiments  on  your  various 
toilets,  unless  you  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  extra  sittings.  It 
will  be  to  your  advantage  to  leave  your  position  to  me.  unless 
you  are  the  better  educated  in  art ; then  I will  gladly  defer  to 
your  superior  judgement. 

The  Semi-Monthly  Issue  of  “Anthony’s  Photographic 
Bulletin.” — Under  the  editorial  charge  of  Professor  C.  F. 
Chandler,  and  with  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Elliott  as  associate  editor,  the 
first  number  of  the  new  series  of  our  transatlantic  contemporary 
made  its  appearance  on  the  10th  instant.  It  opens  with  an 
editorial  on  a subject  which  has  long — even  from  the  time  of 
Daguerre — occupied  the  earnest  attention  of  workers,  the  ques- 
tion of  photography  in  colours.  It  is  pointed  out  how  those 
researches  on  isochromatic  photography  which  have  from  time 
occupied  the  attention  of  Vogel,  Abney,  Waterhouse,  Carey  Lea, 
Ives,  Eder,  Schumann,  Albert,  and  others,  are  gradually  pointing 
to  the  possibility  of  making  true  photographs  in  colours.  Let 
us  have  a sufficient  series  of  plates,  each  sensitive  to  one  tint  only, 
and  the  task  becomes  accomplished  in  a certain  sense,  as  the 
printing  from  each  negative  in  its  proper  tint,  and  the  superposi- 
tion of  the  various  coloured  impressions,  would  then  become 
practicable,  if  not  simple  and  easy.  Professor  Chandler  contri- 
butes a chatty  and  agreeable  paper  on  the  history  of  photo- 
graphy, dating  from  the  time  when  Dr.  Hooper,  in  his  Ilationai 
Beer  eat  ion,  published  in  1774,  gave  directions  for  copying  cut- 
out paper  letters  by  a photographic  method.  It  is  pleasing  to 
find  the  name  of  Mr.  Carry  Lea  in  the  Bulletin,  butas  we  report 
this  gentleman’s  communication  (page  59),  we  need  say  nothing 
regarding  it.  An  excellent  selection  of  matter  makes  up  the 
remainder  of  the  number,  communications  from  well-known 
American  luminaries  in  the  photographic  world,  copious 
reports  of  the  proceedings  of  societies,  European  correspondence, 
and  translations  from  the  German  being  included.  Altogether, 
the  number  is  an  excellent  one,  and  Anthony's  Bulletin  may  be 
expected  to  enter  upon  a new  career  of  usefulness  with  the  pre- 
sent year. 

Argentammonium  Compounds.  By  A.  Reychler  (Bcr.,  17, 
2263—2266). — Ammonia  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  silver  citrate 
with  considerable  development  of  heat  and  a discoloration  of 
the  salt : about  4 — 5 mols,  NH3  are  thus  absorbed.  Silver  citrate 
dissolves  readily  in  ammonia,  and  alcohol  precipitates  from  this 
solution  hexammonio-silver  citrate  as  a thick  syrup  easily 
soluble  in  water.  Silver  benzoate  absorbs  dry  ammonia  to  form 
diammonio-silver  benzoate,  a white  substance  insoluble  in  water. 
Carey  Lea  has  described  (Chem.  News,  1861)  a yellow  crystalline 
diammonio-silver  picrate.  The  power  of  the  picrate  to  absorb 
ammonia  is  probably  due  to  its  nitro-groups.  Ammonium  picrate 
absorbs  1 mol.  NH3  at  0°  to  form  monammonio-ammonium 
picrate,  C,;H3(N03)3.0NH4,  NH3:  at  summer  heat  (about  26°) 
scarcely  a trace  of  ammonia  is  absorbed. — Journal  of  the  Chemical 
Society. 

Photographic  Cum. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next 
meeting,  on  January  28th,  will  be  “ Preparation  of  Lantern 
Slides.”  This  will  be  a lantern  night.  Visitors  will  be  welcomed 
to  take  part  in  exhibiting. 


fo  (Djvrcsponbents. 

*»*  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 
E.  B.  S.— Full  directions  will  be  found  on  page  338  of  our  volume 
for  1883.  Brass  and  copper  are  treated  in  the  same  way. 

X. — The  electrical  retouching  machine  can  be  obtained  from 
Geruzet  Brothers,  27,  Rue  de  l’Ecuyer,  Brussels ; and  the  air- 
brush apparatus  from  the  Air-Brush  Manufacturing  Company, 
53,  Nassau  Street,  Rockford,  111. , United  Slates. 


T.  Wheeler. — More  space  than  we  ran  spare  would  be  taken  up  by 
the  reprint,  so  it  is  impracticable  to  do  what  you  ask.  The 
volume  can  bo  obtained  by  advertising  for  it. 

Mortimer  Field. — We  have  posted  on  the  prints  as  requested. 
Certainly  they  are  not  up  to  the  mark,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  wo 
have  seen  excellent  work  turned  out  from  the  same  establishment. 
No  doubt  you  will  bo  able  to  get  others  done  in  place  of  them. 

Artist. — The  best  and  latest  information  on  the  subject  is  con- 
tained in  an  article  which  Mr.  Jarman  contributes  to  the  Year- 
Book^.  119.  Write  to  Mr.  Jarman  at  the  works  of  the  Jarman 
Electric  Light  Comp  my,  llomerton,  London,  N. 

W.  A.  C.  A. — 1.  Probably  you  carry  your  development  too  far  on 
the  whole;  but  this  is  difficult  to  judge  of  without  seeing  examples 
of  your  work.  We  will  write  and  suggest  what  appears  to  us  the 
best  course  to  adopt.  2.  Naturally  it  is  not  efflorescent,  and  thp 
probability  is  that  it  contains  carbonate  of  soda.  Being  such  a 
cheap  material,  it  would  perhaps  be  wise  to  throw  it  on  one  side 
and  obtain  a fresh  sample. 

Enquirer. — Full  directions  will  be  found  in  “ Silver  Printing,” 
by  Robinson  and  Abney;  published  by  Meisrs.  Piper  and  Carter. 

Alfred  Davy. — The  Crosscup  and  West  Engraving  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  America. 

Vero  C.  Driffield: — A short  and  practical  series  of  articles  on 
the  subject  shall  be  published  before  long. 

K.  T. — Do  not  think  too  much  of  the  reported  anticipation  of  your 
idea,  as  it  is  a rare  thing  to  meet  with  any  such  notion  which  has 
not  been  to  some  extent  anticipated.  You  had  better  put  the 
thing  on  the  market,  and  if  the  party  of  whom  you  have  heard 
should  appear  as  a rival,  give  him  a share  in  your  own  invention: 
He  will  thus  enjoy  the  protection  of  your  patent,  and  the  interests 
of  both  parlies  will  be  secured.  2.  Thank  you  for  the  enclosure. 
We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  had  it  earlier,  as  we  could  then 
have  made  good  use  of  it. 

II.  Gonzalez. — 1.  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach  is  an  amateur  photographer, 
and  does  not  make  the  apparatus  for  sale  ; but  the  description  is 
so  clear  that  any  maker  of  photographic  appiratus  can  construct 
it  for  you.  2.  Perhaps  you  are  nut  sufficiently  c ireful  to  guard 
the  paper  against  dilfused  light. 

M.  Cappelli.  — From  what  you  say,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  markings  are  due  to  traces  of  fatty  matter  in  the  gelatine. 
This  often  forms  a scum  on  the  surface,  and  gives  rise  to  such 
markings  as  you  describe.  Wash  the  flakes  of  gelatine  with 
ether,  or  try  another  sample. 

G.  W.  G. — The  instrument  you  refer  to  is  a very  useful  one,  and 
probably  the  modification  you  suggest  would  make  it  still  more 
useful.  A description  is  to  bs  found  on  page  793  of  our  last 
volume. 

W.  W.  P.— Probably  the  mounts  contain  hyposulphite.  See  Notes 
on  page  56, 

H.  Whitfield. — 1.  One  reason  is  because  you  have  not  yourself 
undertaken  the  task.  2.  It  can  bo  had  through  any  foreign  book- 
seller. 3.  All  the  parts  hitherto  published  have  been  rcviewel 
in  the  Photographic  News. 

R.  Blakelough. — The  slides  are  fairly  good  on  the  whole,  but 
differ  widely  in  character.  We  can  hardly  make  any  suggestions 
likely  to  be  useful  to  you  without  having  details  as  to  the  methods 
you  have  tried.  What  shall  we  do  with  the  slides  ? 

F.  R.  F.— 1 («).  As  close  as  it  is  practicable  to  put  it  without 
making  the  illumination  unequal — let  us  say,  six  inches  iu  an 
ordinary  case,  (i)  About  eight  inches  in  diameter  : but  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  rectangul ar,  and  of  the  exact  size 
of  the  negative,  (cj  Close  together,  or  with  an  interspace  of  about 
half-an-inch.  2.  (a)  Yes,  unless  the  box  is  large,  aud  the  air- 
ways are  left  very  free.  The  larger  the  box  is  the  better,  the  only 
limit  being  the  inconvenience  of  working  with  one  of  a'ery  large 
dimensions.  We  suggest  sixteen  inches  high,  twelve  inches 
across,  and  nineteen  from  front  to  back.  An  eighth-inch  reflector 
will  serve,  and  you  must  find  the  best  position  by  trial.  (6)  An 
Argand  gas  burner  may  bo  used,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  efficient ; 
that  is,  not  so  rapid  in  its  action. 

II.  E.  M.— Thank  you  for  the  cuttings.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  ; 
but  to  notice  it  would  bo  to  give  a free  advertisement  to  the  publi- 
cation in  question.  It  is  a journal  built  up  almost  entirely  of 
matter  appropriated  without  acknowledgment. 
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PRINTING  BY  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

When,  a few  years  ago,  the  question  of  the  electric  light 
came  so  prominently  before  the  public,  photographers — 
almost  without  exception — began  to  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  the  halcyon  days  when  they  would  be  inde- 
pendent of  daylight  for  all  photographic  operations,  flow 
far  their  expectations  have  been  fulfilled  in  this  couutry 
is  pretty  well  known.  Portraiture  by  electric  light  is 
becoming  an  every-day  affair.  Iu  the  process  of  enlarging, 
the  arc  light  is  becoming  more  and  more  popular  ; but  as 
regards  the  ordinary  work  of  printing  little  has  been  done, 
although  it  has,  from  time  to  time,  been  proved  that  a 
print  on  albumenized  paper  may  be  got  by  the  aid  of  the 
electric  light.  Still,  as  each  winter  nears,  and  we  in 
London  are  plunged  into  the  gloom  of  never-ending  fog, 
we  cannot  help  turning  eyes  of  yearning  in  the  direction  of 
the  electric  light,  thinking  of  it  in  connection  with  print- 
ing. That  the  same  holds  in  Germany  is  shown  by  an 
article  in  a recent  number  of  the  Photographische  Wochen- 
blall.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  the  Editor  of  the 
Wochenblalt  takes  a tolerably  hopeful  view  of  the  matter. 
We  quota  from  the  article  referred  to  : — 

“ By  any  who  consider  how  the  light  is  reduced  during  our 
winter  mouths,  often  for  week  i together,  by  yellow  fogs  or  thick 
clouds,  it  will  not  be  denied  that,  particularly  in  our  climate, 
there  will  in  the  future  be  many  establishments  set  apart  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  printing  or  photographic  copying  by  the  electric 
light." 

If  the  Editor  of  the  Wochenblatt  imagines  that  he  can 
claim  for  Germany  a monopoly  of  “ yellow  fogs  or  thick 
clouds,”  we  think  he  is  vastly  mistaken.  We  have  always 
considered  that  London  excelled  in  that  particular 
direction. 

It  may  be  remembered  that,  in  treating  of  the  subject  of 
silver  printing  by  the  electric  light  in  the  News  sometime 
ago,  we  mentioned  that  we  had  found  difficulty  from  the 
fact  that,  if  we  placed  the  printing-frame  so  near  the 
light  that  printing  went  on  tolerably  rapidly,  the  heat  was 
great.  This  fact  is  borne  out  by  the  Editor  of  the 
Wochenblalt,  who  says  that  in  experiments  which  he  had 
made,  when  11  the  printiDg-frame  was  brought  to  a distance 
of  one  metre  from  an  arc  light,  the  heat  was  so  great  that, 
not  only  was  there  danger  of  the  breaking  of  the  negative, 
but  that  many  kinds  of  varnish  were  so  softened  that  the 
print  stuck  fast  to  the  negative.” 

Herr  Himley  has  recently  been  experimenting  in 
various  ways  with  a view  to  overcoming  the  difficulty  of 
the  excessive  heating  referred  to,  and  the  article  in  the 
Wochenblatt,  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  is  chiefly 
taken  up  with  accounts  of  these  experiments.  An  inte- 
resting table  is  given  wherein  are  shown  the  results  as 
regards  time  taken,  for  printing  and  incre;  se  of  tempera- 


ture when,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  used  a white 
reflector  with  matt  surface,  on  the  other  Herr  Hauptmann 
Himlev's  “ diffuser.” 

We  can  scarcely  afford  space  to  reproduce  the  table  as 
it  stands,  but  we  may  briefly  sum  up  the  results  which  it 
shows. 

The  experiments  were  all  performed  at  the  distance  of 
one  metre  from  the  light.  The  actinic  strength  of  the 
light  was  estimated  by  Vogel’s  photometer,  freshly  sensi- 
tized albumenized  paper  being  used,  all  pieces  for  testing 
being  cut  from  the  same  sheet. 

In  the  first  set  of  experiments  with  the  reflector  a single 
arc  light  giving  “ at  the  most  favourable  estimate  ” 1,200 
candle  light,  and  absorbing  2 lip.,  was  used.  In  the  second 
set,  with  the  diffuser,  two  lights,  giving  each  the  same 
candle  power  as  that  used  in  the  first,  and  each  absorb- 
ing the  same  power,  were  used. 

With  the  single  light  and  the  reflector  the  time  required 
to  bring  out  No.  17  on  the  photometer  was  80  minutes. 
In  the  meantime  the  temperature  at  the  photometer  was 
raised  through  nearly  20°  Fahr. 

With  the  double  light  and  the  “ diffuser  ” the  time  taken 
to  get  the  same  number  on  the  photometer  was  145  minutes, 
whilst  the  temperature  waa  raised  through  only  F. 

Comparing  the  results  to  be  seen  here  with  those  got 
with  what  is  described  as  “ exceptionally  good  winter  day- 
light,” we  fiud  that  in  the  case  of  the  sunlight  18^  on  the 
photometer  was  brought  out  with  an  exposure  of  95 
minutes. 

From  this  we  may  assume  that  with  an  arc  light  of,  say, 
1,000  candles  and  a white  reflector,  we  may  print  at  a dis- 
tance of  a metre  about  as  rapidly  as  in  very  good  sunlight 
in  whiter. 

Comparing  again  the  results  got  with  the  reflector 
and  the  diffuser,  we  see  that,  although  heating  is  decreased 
by  the  diffuser  more  than  proportionately  to  the  actinism, 
the  latter  is  also  very  materially  reduced.  In  the  exact 
proportion  of  29  to  8,  if  we  make  allowance  for  the  two 
lights  in  the  one  ca9e,  the  one  iu  the  other. 

Against  this  we  have  to  place  the  fact  that  the  diffuser 
illuminates  a considerably  larger  area  than  does  the  re- 
flector. The  reflector  iliuminates,  it  appears,  an  area  of 
only  9G  square  metres,  whilst  the  diffuser  illuminates  au 
area  of  2 88  square  metres.  If,  therefore,  our  work  is  on 
so  large  a scale  that  we  can  make  use  of  the  whole  area  of 
nearly  three  square  metres — somewhat  over  30  square  feet 
— we  very  nearly  make  up,  in  the  case  of  the  diffuser,  by 
the  extra  number  of  the  frames  which  we  may  place  in 
the  light,  for  the  longer  exposure  which  we  have  to  give, 
while  we  have  the  advantages  of  a scarcely  appreciable 
increase  in  temperature  in  place  of  a very  decided  heating. 

Himley’s  “diffuser”  is  described  and  illustrat'd  on 
page  5 of  our  present  volume. 
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HEAT  MEASURERS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

It  is  very  ofteu  forgotten,  though  for  some  purposes  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  wheu  light  passes  through 
different  media,  such  as  coloured  glasses,  not  only  are 
the  visible  rays  cut  off,  but  that  in  the  ultra-violet  aud 
ultra-red  part  of  the  spectrum  there  are  rays  which  have 
also  to  be  taken  into  account.  It  is  more  particularly  the 
ultra-violet  rays  which  must  be  reckoned  with  by  photo- 
graphers. If  a thermopile  of  a proper  shape  be  moved 
along  a solar  spectrum,  or  that  due  to  artificial  sources,  the 
sensUive  galvanometer  which,  by  the  amount  of  the 
deflection  of  the  needle,  indicates  the  heating  of  the 
thermopile  from  the  different  radiation,  tells  us  that  very 
little  heating  power  or  energy  is  existent  in  the  ultra- 
violet or  blue  end  of  the  spectrum.  When  the  pile  is  in  the 
yellow,  there  is  a decided  deflection  of  the  needle,  and 
as  it  enters  into  the  red,  there  is  a still  greater  deflection, 
which  attains  its  maximum  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  visible  spectrum,  and  then  lessens  till  at  length  there 
is  no  indication  of  any  radiant  energy  whatsoever.  We 
may  remark  that  the  heating  power  of  radiation  is  an  exact 
measure  of  its  energy,  and  a thermopile  is  an  excellent 
way  of  making  comparative  measures  of  the  heating  power 
of  the  heat,  as  it  can  ue  made  to  indicate  a rise  in 
temperature  of  as  small  a quantity  as  of  a degree 
in  the  lamp-black  with  which  the  face  of  the  pile  is 
covered.  Captain  Abney  has  at  various  times  shown  that 


certain  kinds  of  yellow  and  orange  glass  are  permeable  by 
part  of  the  ultra-violet  spectrum  ; and  in  a paper  read 
recently  before  the  Royal  Society  by  him  and  Colonel 
Festing,  they  have  attacked  with  success  the  ultra  daik  part 
of  the  spectrum,  and  their  results  have  a certain  amount  of 
interest  for  photographers.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection 
of  our  readers  that  Captain  Abney  prepares  a collodion 
emulsion  with  which  he  is  able  to  photograph  a kettle  of 
boil iug  water  by  its  own  radiation— that  is,  by  the  dark 
rays  which  radiate  from  lamp  black.  Now,  in  analysing 
these  dark  rays  with  a prism,  they  are  so  crowded  together 
that  in  the  case  of  solar  radiation  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish in  a photograph  impressed  by  them  anything 
beyond  general  indications  that  the  earth’s  atmosphere,  or 
that  of  the  sun,  absorbs  certain  masses  of  them  ; and  it  was 
hopeless  to  find  any  similar  fine  lines  to  those  which  are 
called  Fraunhofer  lines  in  the  visible  part  of  the  spectrum. 
In  order  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  such,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  use  a diffraction  grating,  by  which  the  dark 
rays  are  as  much  separated  as  the  visible.  Uufortuuately, 
with  a diffraction  grating  there  are  what  are  termed 
different  orders  of  spectra  on  each  side  of  a central  image 
of  the  slit  through  which  the  li"ht  to  be  analysed  passes. 

The  two  spectra  nearest  the  image  or  the  slit  are  called 
spectra  of  the  1st  order,  those  next  of  the  2nd  order,  and 
so  on,  and  the  ultra-violet  of  the  2nd  order  overlaps  the 
ultra-red  of  the  1st  order,  whilst  the  blae  of  the  3rd  order 
overlaps  the  red  of  the  2nd.  It  is  evident  that  if  asensi- 
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The  scale  number  men  m tuitlisofnn  inchin  the  hcijiht  of  the  spectrum.  The  height  olth;  curves  are 
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tive  plate  were  placed  in  the  spectrum  of  the  1st  order,  about  lG50°  by  means  of  an  electric  current.  Aflei  the 
the  plate  would  be  impressed  by  the  ultra  violet  of  the  2nd  radiation  had  passed  through  various  media,  thermograms 
order,  and  that  the  photograph  would  therefore  lie  value-  of  the  spectrum  were  recorded  by  means  of  the  tliermo- 
if  it  was  required  merely  to  photograph  the  ultra  red  pile.  The  annexed  diagram  will  give  an  idea  of  the  lesults 
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less 


required  merely  to  photograph  . _ , . 

rays.  One  way,  though  there  are  others,  of  getting  over  No.  I curve  is  that  of  the  unshaded  lamp,  showing  no 
this  difficulty  is  to  place  coloured  glass  before  the  slit  of  the  absorption  of  any  special  kind,  as  would  be  expected, 
spectroscope,  such  that  all  the  rays  from  the  ultra- violet  to  No.  II,  that  of  orange  glass,  the  orange  being  obtained  by 

green,  yellow,  or  red,  are  absorbed,  * " ' ' 1 W ‘ ‘ 

graph  this  filtered  spectrum.  The  qu 

medium  is  the  best  to  employ  ; it  being  ...  0 , 

the  rays  to  be  photographed  should  be  as  little  affeeted  as  by  the  absorption  of  cobalt  and  green  glass  respectively, 
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• rays  from  the  ultra- violet  to  No.  II,  that  of  orange  glass,  the  orange  being  obtained  by 
bsorbed,  and  then  to  photo-  1 Hashing  one  side  of  the  glass  with  oxides  of  silver  and 
The  question,  then,  is,  what  antimony,  and  the  other  with  cuprous  oxule.  No.  Ill  is 
; it  beiinr  an  essential  that  that  due  to  ruby  glass,  whilst  Nos.  1 V and  V are  those  given 


given  Aucuaive  answer.  me  source  or  niaiauon  iney  eni-  uuumuwu  m it  miu  

ployed  was  a small  glow  lamp  kept  at  a temperature  of  , for  the  purpose  in  question  than  cobalt  or  green  glass  ; 
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the  two  former  cut  off  but  few  of  the  dark  rays,  whilst  the 
two  latter  allow  but  few  to  pass.  The  dip  in  the  cobalt 
glass  curve  is  suggestive  of  the  absorption  in  the  visible 
spectrum  which  takes  place  with  the  same  glass.  In 
reference  to  the  different  uses  of  these  glasses,  the  authors 
remark  : — 


In  a paper  by  Captain  Abney,  which  appeared  in  the 
Philosophical  Magazine  (vol.  x.,  1880)*  it  was  shown  that 
the  reversal  of  the  photographic  image  was  caused  by  rays 
of  low  refrangibility.  If  a photographic  plate  which  has 
been  exposed  to  white  light  in  the  camera  be  subsequently 
exposed  to  radiations  of  low  refrangibility — as,  for  instance, 
light  passing  through  a combination  of  ruby  and  orange 
glass— we  should  expect  there  would  be  a gradual  extension 
of  the  effect  of  the  white  light.  This  is  true  in  practice, 
though  it  rarely  happens  that  the  after-exposure  to  such 
radiation  is  sufficiently  prolonged  to  be  hurtful.  A case, 
however,  might  arise  where  a knowledge — or  perhaps  it 
should  rather  be  said  an  appreciation— of  this  fact  would 
be  of  practical  use.  In  such  a case,  the  visible  radiation 
coming  through  a combination  of  cobalt  and  orange  glass 
might  be  successfully  employed.” 

In  the  paper  in  question,  other  absorbents,  such  as 
iodine  in  alcohol  and  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  are  discussed, 
and  the  latter,  in  conjunction  with  orange  glass,  is  recom- 
mended for  the  purpose  in  view,  as  this  had  cut  off  nearly 
all  the  visible  rays  and  only  allowed  the  heat  rays  to  pass. 
There  are  one  or  two  other  curious  observations  made  iu 
the  same  paper.  In  all  text-books  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject, a solution  of  alum,  it  is  told  us,  cuts  off  all  the  heat 
rays  from  a source  of  radiatiou.  It  is  found,  however, 
that  two  thicknesses  of  ordinary  water  is  equivalent  to  one 
of  alum,  and  that  even  then  a very  large  number  of  heat 
rays  pass. 

We  have  drawn  attention  to  this  paper  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  principles  which  underlie  it,  viz.,  making  a 
heat-recording  instrument  a hand-maid  to  photography. 


I 


It  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  elaborate  experiments 
here  recorded  would  have  been  undertaken  except  to  aid 
photographic  investigation.  Captain  Abney,  we  believe  it 
was,  who  said  that  “ photography  was  the  best  introduc- 
tion to  science,”  and  certainly  we  have  here  an  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  same.  We  would  just  call  attention  to  one 
other  fast,  which  is,  perhaps,  more  astounding  than  any 
other,  viz.,  that  the  lowest  wave-length  recorded  in  the 
thermogram  embraces  nearly  ten  times  the  visible  spec- 
trum. In  this  immense  region  lies  a mine  of  scientific 
wealth,  which  has  only  been  slightly  worked.  Judging 
by  present  appearances,  it  is  to  photography  that  we  must 
look  for  exhibiting  its  vast  treasures. 


31 1 j)0»T£. 

WITH  MR,  MATTHEW  WHITING  AT 
WANDSWORTH. 

A Photographic  establishment  so  complete  and  so  well- 
found  as  that  of  Mr.  Whiting  is  a rare  possession  for  the 
amateur,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  many  a pro- 
fessional photographer  in  a good  way  of  business  is  not 
nearly  so  well  supplied  with  conveniences  for  working. 

While  taking  us  to  his  studio  and  dark-room,  which  are 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  garden,  our  host  makes  a halt 
before  an  arrangement  which  recalls  the  shunt-board  at  a 
telegraph  office  ; and  after  having  manipulated  the  keys, 
he  tells  us  that  we  can  now  walk  into  the  glass  house  with- 
out ringing  the  electric  alarm  bell ; and  unless  a twinkle 
of  Mr.  Whiting’s  eye  was  misinterpreted  by  ourselves,  we 
fancy  that  any  person  invading  the  photographic  premises 
with  felonious  intent  might  possibly  become  the  subject  of 
a practical  demonstration  as  to  the  disturbing  influence 
which  electricity  may  have  upon  the  nervous  system. 

Here  is  a photograph  of  glass-house  and  laboratory,  and 


onjentering,  one  sees  signs  of  active  work  on  every  side, 
but  almost  altogether  in  the  direction  of  landscape  photo- 
graphy, the  appliances  specially  adapted  for  portraiture 
being  evidently  somewhat  out  of  use.  As  to  the  glazing 
of  the  skylight,  there  is  one  point  noticeable — and  this  is 
very  well  illustrated  by  the  phototype  block— namely,  the 
avoidance  of  eave3  and  gutters  by  the  use  of  bent  glass. 
As  will  be  seen,  the  panes  are  large,  so  that  only  seven 
pieces  of  bent  glass  are  required.  Warmth  ani  ventilation 
are  well  provided  for,  a coal  stove  serving  to  warm  the 


studio,  while  the  ingress  of  cold  air  takes  place  through  cast 
iron  gratings  on  the  floor-level. 

The  glass  room  or  studio  is  the  head-quarters  of  the 
printing  department,  and  as  Mr.  Whiting  seldom — or 
more  probably  never — refuses  to  give  his  friends  such 
copies  as  they  may  wish  for,  and  moreover,  he  mounts  his 
prints  in  optical  contact  with  glass,  the  production  of  the 
positive  copies  involves  no  small  amount  of  work.  The 
chloride  of  gold  used  for  toning  is  made  by  dissolving  an 
Australian  sovereign  in  aqua-regia,  and  diluting  with  about 
1 twenty-one  ounces  of  water.  Each  drachm  of  this  solution 
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will  tone  a sheet  of  paper  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
and  supposing  that  eleven  sheets  are  to  be  toned,  the 
following  is  the  procedure  : — Eleven  drachms  of  the  highly 
acid  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  are  measured  out  and 
diluted  with  a pint  of  distilled  water,  when  prepared  chalk, 
or  whiting,  is  stirred  in  until  there  is  a slight  excess, 
this  being  known  by  the  solution  remaining  thick  or  turbid 
after  a thorough  agitation.  Next  day  the  clear  liquor  is 
poured  off  and  diluted  with  two  or  three  times  its  volume 
of  water,  the  solution  being  then  ready  for  use. 
Mr.  Whiting  does  not  approve  of  very  long  wash- 
ing, about  four  hours  being  the  time  he  generally 
allows ; but  he  strongly  insists  on  the  importance  of 
thoroughly  draining  the  prints  after  each  washing , and  we  may 
safely  aver  that  the  hyposulphite  is  far  more  effectually 
removed  by  Mr.  Whiting  in  four  hours  than  by  long  wash- 
ings— extending  over  twenty  hours  or  more — as  given  by 
many  others. 

We  have  not  yet  finished  with  the  printing.  When  the 
prints  are  dry,  they  are  ironed  with  a moderately  warm 
iron,  and  trimmed  to  a trifle  under  the  size  of  the  glass 

Elates  upon  which  they  are  to  be  mounted ; these  plates 
eing  7 j by  5^  inches,  or,  In  other  words,  the  same  size  as 
the  negatives.  The  glasses  are  well  washed,  and  any  adhe- 
rent dirt  rubbed  off,  after  which  they  are  placed  in  a metal 
vessel  containing  hot  water,  and  if  much  work  is  to  be 
done  it  is  found  convenient  to  keep  this  at  about  100°  F. 
by  means  of  a gas  burner.  The  gelatinous  solution,  which 
consists  of  one  part  of  fine  hard  gelatine  dissolved  in 
twelve  and  a-half  parts  of  water,  stands  ready  for  use  in  a 
flat  dish,  this  dish  being  kept  at  about  100®  F.  by  means  of 
an  outside  hot-water  jacket ; and  before  the  worker  is 
placed  a stout  slab  of  plate  glass,  on  the  top  of  which  is 
cemented  a piece  of  thick  cardboard  about  the  same  size  as 
the  prints.  A sheet  of  glass  is  now  taken  from  the  warm 
water,  the  loosely-adhering  water  is  swung  off,  when  one  of 
the  prints  from  the  gelatine  bath  having  been  laid,  face 
downwards,  on  the  glass,  the  excess  of  gelatine  is  drained 
off,  and  contact  between  glass  and  print  is  established  by  use 
of  a squeezee.  The  patch  of  cardboard,  which  has  already 
been  mentioned  as  bein"  attached  to  the  plate  glass  slab  in 
front  of  the  worker,  makes  an  admirable  support  for  the 
plate  while  the  print  is  being  squeezeed  into  contact  with 
the  glass,  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  most  convenient 
way  of  making  a squeezee  is  to  take  a strip  of  rubber  two 
inches  wide  and  ten  long,  and  to  sandwich  this  between  two 
laths  of  wood  an  inch  and  a-ha!f  wide,  so  that  a quarter  of 
an  inch  of  rubber  projects  on  each  side ; screws  or  rivets 
being  used  to  hold  all  together.  When  one  of  the  pro- 
jecting rubber  edges  of  the  squeezee  is  drawn  over  the  wet 
paper,  a very  perfect  contact  is  established  between  the 
glass  and  the  print. 

The  next  step  is  to  wipe  the  face  of  the  glass  on  a towel, 
which  hangs  over  the  edge  of  the  bench,  after  which  a 
little  of  the  gelatine  solution  is  rubbed  over  the  back  of 
the  paper,  and  the  plates  are  laid  on  approximately  level 
bars  to  dry.  When  dry  the  glass  is  cleaned  on  the 
face,  and  the  glass  is  fixed — by  means  of  strips  of  gummed 
paper— behind  a cut-out  mount,  which  measures  10  by  8 
inches  outside,  the  opening  being  about  by  4J  inches. 

Mr.  Whiting  makes  his  own  emulsion,  and  that  part  of 
his  work-place  shown  on  the  right-hand  side  of  our  illus- 
tration is  divided  off  from  the  glass-house,  and  specially 
fitted  for  dry-plate  making  and  for  developing.  Double 
doors  serve  to  make  ingress  and  egress  safe  duriug  the 
progress  of  work. 

All  the  benches  and  sinks  in  the  preparation  room  are 
carefully  levelled,  so  that  when  a dish  is  placed  upon  a 
table,  or  on  rules  of  wood,  reaching  from  edge  to  edge 
of  a sink,  one  is  sure  of  the  work  not  being  much  out  of 
the  horizontal  position. 

Ample  provision  is  made  for  controlling  the  lighting  of 
the  dark  room — a large  gas  lamp,  provided  with  an  exit, 
tube,  leading  the  products  of  combustion  into  the  external 
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air,  serving  for  night  work  ; while  two  windows  —the  light 
of  which  is  quite  under  control— make  it  easy  to  work  in 
daylight  of  varying  intensity.  The  small  casement  window, 
which  looks  out  of  the  end  not  shown  in  the  illustration,  is 
that  generally  used  when  plates  are  to  be  developed,  and 
on  the  inside  of  its  frame  fits  a second  casement  window, 
which  can  be  lifted  off  its  hinges  as  required,  or  left  par- 
tially open,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  light  out- 
side. 

The  ammonia  method  of  Eder,  and  also  the  boiling 
method,  are  both  employed  by  Mr.  Whiting  in  making  his 
emulsions  ; but  with  respect  to  the  former,  he  remarked 
that  exceptional  care  is  required,  or  the  plate3  will  tend 
towards  green  fog ; still,  it  this  should  be  the  case,  they 
must  be  developed  with  the  soda  developer. 

For  dividing  the  emulsion  a large  circle  of  fine  canvas 
is  used,  the  edges  being  gathered  together  on  a ring  or 
hoop  of  wood,  so  that  the  canvas  can  hang  down  loosely 
in  the  pan  of  water  where  the  threads  of  emulsion  are  to  be 
collected. 

The  drying  cupboard,  which  is  kept  constantly  warm  by 
means  of  a gas  stove,  and  serves  as  a storehouse  for  such 
things  as  it  may  be  important  to  keep  thoroughly  dry,  is 
almost  a small  apartment  in  itself,  and  it  will  conveniently 
take  six  or  seven  dozen  plates. 

The  cottage  at  Midhurst,  which  forms  our  supplement 
this  week,  will  show  our  readers  how  successful  Mr. 
Whiting  is  in  securing  good  photographs  of  our  country 
scenes  ; and  the  blocks  illustrating  his  article  on  page  67 
will  further  show  what  class  of  subjects  he  so  much  delights 
to  reproduce  by  means  of  the  camera. 


THE  INTENSIFICATION  OF  GELATINE  PLATES' 

BY  ARNOLD  STILLER. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a good  deal  of  atttentiou 
has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  intensifiers,  but  few  photo- 
graphers are  satisfied  with  the  results  obtainable  with  the 
mercury  methods.  For  my  own  part,  I think  that  a perfect 
intensifier  for  gelatine  plates  as  compared  with  the  silver 
re-developer  for  collodion  films  does  not  exist;  yet  there 
are  several  processes,  if  used  with  care,  that  answer  well 
for  most  purposes,  and  perfectly  in  a few  cases.  It  will,  no 
doubt,  be  of  interest  to  some  of  the  readers  to  explain  here 
the  difference  between  the  silver  solution  acting  with 
collodion  film,  and  the  mercury  with  gelatine. 

In  the  collodion  film  the  image  is  on  the  extreme  sur- 
face, and  the  particles  of  silver  on  the  film  attract  the 
crystalline  silver  precipitate  which  gradually  separates  out 
from  the  depositing  solution.  In  the  high  lights,  where 
there  is  a greater  conglomeration  of  silver  particles,  a larger 
proportion  of  metallic  crystals  are  deposited,  because  the 
attractive  force  there  is  greater.  Thus  in  the  intensifica- 
tion of  a collodion  film  the  second  deposit  is  in  exactly  the 
same  proportion  as  the  first,  and  therefore  the  delicate 
gradation  of  the  original  image  is  perfectly  preserved  after 
the  process  of  intensification.  In  the  treatment  of  a gela- 
tine plate  with  the  mercury  intensifier  the  effect  is  very 
diffeient,  for  the  image  is  not  only  on  the  extreme  surface, 
but  in  the  denser  parts  the  deposit  is  situated  throughout 
the  thickness  of  the  film.  When  treated  with  the  mercury 
solution,  the  half-tones  and  details  in  the  shadows  of  the 
negative  ere  at  once  increased  to  double  their  original 
density,  while  only  the  surface  of  the  deposit  in  the  high- 
lights is  attacked ; therefore  the  increase  in  density 
of  the  latter  is  not  more  than  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty 
per  cent.,  supposing  that  the  negative  under  treatment 
onlj  requires  a moderate  amount  of  intensification.  In 
such  a case,  the  imagj  greatly  loses  its  bridiant  contrast — 
or,  technically  speaking,  a general  “flatness”  in  the 
resulting  photographs  is  noticeable.  This  tendency  of  the 
mercury  intensifier  to  produce  “ flatness  ” may,  in  some 
few  exceptional  instances,  be  turned  to  good  account,  as 
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when  a negative  possesses  too  much  contrast,  but  requires 
a slight  strengthening  of  the  image.  There  is  still  another 
example  where  the  mercury  solution  will,  if  employed, 
yield  results  well  nigh  perfect  — I refer  to  the  intensifica- 
tion of  very  thin  images,  as  are  frequently  produced  with 
highly  sensitive  commercial  plates.  In  this  latter  case  the 
silver  deposit  should  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
mercury  till  the  entire  image  is  attacked — often  a matter 
of  seven  to  ten  minutes — when,  of  course,  the  negative 
preserves  its  original  delicate  gradation  after  the  process 
of  intensification.  By  mercurial  intensification  1 mean 
the  process  of  bleaching  the  silver  deposit  with  a mercuric 
salt,  and  then  treating  with  some  compound  capable  of 
blackening  the  image,  such  as  ammonia,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  sulphite  of  soda,  or  ferrous-oxalate.  The  effect 
of  mercuric  chloride  (the  salt  usually  used)  on  the  silver 
image  is  to  convert  the  latter  into  silver  chloride,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  deposit  locally  mercurous  chloride  ; thus 
the  bleached  image  consists  of  chloride  of  silver  and  mer- 
curous chloride.  In  the  process  of  blackening  it  is  gene- 
rally only  the  latter  that  is  affected— eg.,  ammonia  forms 
the  black  amido-chloride  of  mercury;  while,  again,  sul- 
phite of  soda  reduces  the  mercury  salt  to  the  metallic 
state.  With  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  sulphide  of 
ammonium,  both  the  chlorides  in  the  image  are  converted 
into  the  corresponding  sulphides,  and  also  ferrous-oxalate 
reduces  the  two  chlorides  to  the  metallic  state. 

When  the  process  of  reduction  by  sulphite  of  soda  or 
ferrous  oxalate  is  employed,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  almost 
any  amount  of  intensity,  and  thus  perfect  printiug  nega- 
tives may  be  obtained  from  mere  phantom  images.  To 
obtain  such  results  it  is  only  necessary  to  repeat  the 
process  of  intensification  a sufficient  number  of  times  till 
the  desired  intensity  i3  produced.  The  negative,  after 
being  thoroughly  washed  from  the  sulphite  of  soda  or 
ferrous  oxalate  reducing  solution,  is  plunged  directly  into 
the  mercuric  solution,  aod  the  process  proceeded  with  as 
usual. 

There  is  one  great  defect  always  met  with  in  mercurial 
intensification,  more  especially  when  ferrous  oxalate  or 
alkaline  sulphide  is  used  in  the  after  treatment ; I refer  to 
the  staining  of  the  shadows  due  to  the  mercuric  salt  com- 
bining with  the  gelatine  of  the  film  to  form  an  insoluble 
compound,  which  is  aftenvards  rendered  visible  by  conver- 
sion into  sulphide  or  metallic  mercury.  No  doubt  the 
fading  of  mercurial  ictensified  negatives  is  due  in  a great 
measure  to  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  this  organic 
mercury  compouud  ; also  to  the  presence  of  the  latter, 
together  with  the  reduction  of  silver  chloride,  may  be  due 
the  increase  of  intensity  of  negatives  after  exposure  of 
some  hours  to  light  during  printing.  It  is  thus,  l thrnk, 
very  evident  that  some  method  of  preventing  the  formation 
of  this  organic  compound  should  be  employed  ; and  I am 
glad  to  say  that  I have  discovered  a suitable  means  of 
carrying  out  the  desired  end.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that 
free  acids  act  as  powerful  restrainers  in  preventing  the 
combination  of  metallic  salts  with  organic  substances  ; as, 
for  example,  the  use  of  citric  acid  in  hinderiug  the  forma- 
tion of  albuminate  of  silver  in  sensitized  albumenized 
paper.  In  the  same  way,  I find  that  hydrochloric  acid 
prevents  the  formation  of  the  gelatino-mercury  compound. 
In  proof  of  this  assertion,  I will  cite  here  an  illustrative 
experiment.  An  ordinary  gelatine  negative  was  cut  in 
half,  one  piece  was  treated  with  the  usual  neutral  mercuric 
solution,  and  the  other  was  immersed  in  a similar  solution, 
but  containing  a small  proportion  of  hydrochloric  acid  ; 
both  films  were  then  thoroughly  washed  in  the  same  dish 
The  two  plates  were  next  cut  up  into  three,  and  one 
piece  from  each  was  treated  with  solutions  of  ferrous 
oxalate,  ammonium  sulphide,  and  dilute  ammonia  respec- 
tively. On  examination  it  was  found  that  while  all  the 
films  that  had  been  immersed  in  the  acid  mercury  bath 
presented  beautifully  brilliant  negatives  and  quite  colour- 
less in  the  shadows,  those  pieces  from  the  neutral  bath 


were  more  or  less  stained.  1 should  mention  that  the 
alkaline  sulphide  solution  developed  the  most  stain,  and 
was  of  a very  non-actinic  brown  tint;  ferrous  oxalate 
yielded  a less  conspicuous  grey  deposit,  while  the  ammonia 
gave  the  least  objectionable  result.  It  was  found,  how- 
ever, that  the  ammonia-treated  film  turned  quite  brown  on 
after  treatment  with  the  sulphide  solution,  proving  that 
the  ammonia  did  not  remove  part  of  the  mercury,  but  the 
latter  remained  to  a certain  extent  in  embryo.  For  the 
intensification  of  gelatine  films  in  which  a preliminary 
treatment  with  mercuric  chloride  is  required,  I recommend 
the  following  solution  ; — 


Saturated  solution  of  bichloride 

of  mercury  ...  .20  ounces 

Hydrochloric  acid  (strong)  ...  r drain 
A larger  px-oportion  of  the  restrainer  nxight  be  added  when 
treating  hard  films,  but  for  general  purposes  the  above 
formula  is  preferable,  as  the  acid  is  liable  to  produce 
frilling. 

Although  not  generally  used,  and  probably  unknown  to 
many,  the  most  perfect  method  for  intensifying  gelatine 
films  is  that  in  which  a mercury  compound  is  xxsed  simply 
as  a carrier  for  silvei',  but  does  not  actually  exist  in  the 
final  result.  The  process  to  which  reference  is  made  de- 
pends on  the  reduction  of  silver  cyanide  by  a mercurous 
salt ; the  film  is  bleached  in  a solution  of  mercuric  bro- 
mide, and,  after  slight  washing,  is  immersed  in  a bath  of 
cyanide  of  silver  dissolved  in  cyanide  of  potassium.  By 
the  first  treatment,  the  silver  image  is  converted  into 
mercurous  and  silver  bromides,  as  is  illustrated  in  the 
following  equation  : — 


Mercuric  Bromide  Silver  Mercurous  Bromide  Silver  Bromide 
HgBr2  + Ag  = HgBr  -(-  AgBr 
In  the  second  reaction  the  mercurous  bromide  reduces 
the  silver  cyanide  to  the  metallic  state,  thus  : — 


Mercurous 
Silver  Bromide. 
IlgBr.  AgBr 


+ 


Botarsic 
Silver  Cvanide. 

AgK(CN)j 


Mercuric 

Cyanide. 

Hg(CN)2 


Potassium  Bromide  and  Metallic 

Bromide.  Silver. 

-f-  KBr  -f-  Ag.AgBr 

From  the  above  it  will  seen  that  the  intensified  image  is 
composed  of  metallic  and  bromide  of  silver,  so  that  should 
the  deposit,  after  the  treatment,  be  too  intense,  it  can 
easily  be  reduced  by  a bath  of  dilute  hypo,  which  dissolves 
the  bromide. 


The  formula  which  I recommend  for  intensifying  by  this 
process,  although  possessing  little  that  is  novel,  may  prove 
of  value  to  many  of  the  readers  who  have  no  experience 
with  the  method.  The  following  solutions  are  required  ; — 

A. — Bichloride  of  mercury 1 dram 

Bromide  of  potassium ] ,, 

Water  16  ounces 


B. — Nitrate  of  silver 1 dram 

Cyanide  of  potassium  drams 

Water  8 ounces 

The  commercial  cyanide  of  potassium  is  quite  pure 
enough  for  this  purpose ; but  if  the  pure  salt  be  used,  only 
1 dram  should  be  taken.  The  solution  of  cyanide  should 
be  made  at  least  twenty-four  hours  before  required,  and 
the  liquid  shaken  briskly  from  time  to  time,  to  ensure  the 
saturation  by  the  silver.  Even  after  standing  for  the 
above  period,  a large  precipitate  will  remain  undissolved. 

A negative  to  be  treated  by  this  method  is  first  soaked 
in  A till  the  image  is  more  or  less  bleached,  according  to 
the  amount  of  intensification  required  ; it  is  then  washed 
in  two  or  three  changes  of  water,  and  placed  in  another 
dish  containing  B,  and  there  allowed  to  remain  until  the 
white  deposit  is  blackened  throughout  the  whole  filxxi. 
The  latter  is  finally  very  thoroughly  washed,  preferably  in 
running  water,  for  about  half  an  hour,  in  order  to  remove 
every  trace  of  the  silver.  Negatives  treated  by  this  means 
ought  to  be  permanent,  as  the  cyanide  acts  like  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  dissolving  out  every  ti-ace  of  mercury. 
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In  conclusion,  I advise  the  addition  of  a small  propor- 
tion of  hydrochloric  to  the  mercury  bath  for  all  processes 
in  which  the  chloride  per  se  is  used  ; but  when  expense  is 
no  object,  the  mercuric  bromide  and  silver  cyanide  is  the 
most  satisfactory  method  for  gelatine  films. 


’CYCLING  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  WINTER. 

BY  HENRY  STURMEY,  EDITOR  OF  “TIIE  CYCLIST.” 
Winter  hath  charms  to  both  photographer  and ’cyclist, 
and  so  also  hath  it  many  concomitants  which  render  it  any- 
thing but  charming  to  either.  Still,  we  must  take  things 
as  they  are,  and  not  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  make  the 
best  of  the  gifts  of  nature  as  they  are  dealt  out  to  us,  to  do 
which  we  obtain  the  best  results  when  we  know  what  most 
to  avoid  and  what  most  to  seek  after.  ’Cycling  and  photo- 
graphy work  hand  in  hand  alike  in  winter  as  in  summer, 
and  the  wheel,  in  one  or  other  of  its  various  forms,  will  be 
found  as  useful  an  adjunct  to  the  camera  during  the  winter 
frosts  as  under  a summer  sun,  in  each  transporting  its 
owner  with  celerity  aud  ease  to  “ fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new,”  where  he  may  steal  the  face  of  nature  and  secure 
her  charms  by  the  aid  of  his  faithful  camera. 

In  our  moist  and  changeable  climate  we  have  many 
variations  of  weather  to  contend  with,  and  winter  work  in 
the  open  is  attended  with  many  discomforts,  and  at  times 
rendered  almost  impossible,  the  disagreableness  and  posi- 
tive danger  to  health  of  either  riding  or  standing  about  for 
photographic  purposes  in  a cold  damp  drizzle  and  a biting 
East  wind,  for  instance,  far  outweighing  any  pleasure  to  be 
got  from  either  ride  or  photograph  ; whilst  a good  thick  fog 
will  quite  put  a stop  to  all  camera  work,  and  render  riding 
slow,  anxious,  and  dangerous.  On  the  other  hand,  a clear 
day,  a hard  frost,  with  perhaps  a trace  of  snow  on  the  sur- 
rounding landscape,  will  give — save  the  shortness  of  day- 
light—almost  all  that  both  photographer  and  ’cyclist  can 
desire,  and  the  ride  through  the  clear,  crisp,  bracing  air  to 
the  place  of  ac'ion  will  be  immensely  enjoyed,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  most  charming  pictures  of  nature  in  winter’s 
garb  secured. 

In  following  out  the  combined  pursuits  on  such 
a",  day  I would,  however,  utter  a word  of  warning  to 
the  photographer.  Let  him  not  be  led  by  the  exhilaration 
induced  by  the  ride  to  neglect  the  caution  of  wrapping  up 
whilst  working  his  camera.  The  body  gets  pleasantly 
heated,  and  the  rider  is  apt  to  think  he  will  be  quite  safe 
in  getting  his  apparatus  in  order  and  taking  the  desired 
view  without  further  care  for  himself  ; and,  indeed,  will 
probably  rather  congratulate  himself  on  the  pleasant 
warmth  the  tricycle  work  has  given  him.  It  will  be  a 
mistake,  however,  and  he  should  not  neglect  to  put  on  a 
light  scarf,  turn  up  his  collar,  button  his  coat  more  closely 
around  him,  and  I would  even  recommend  the  slipping  on 
for  the  time  being  of  a broad  flannel  body- belt,  for  photo, 
taking  is  by  no  means  active  wTork  compared  with  ’cycling, 
and  the  heat  of  the  body  becomes  rapidly  reduced.  I give 
this  advice  as  the  result  of  painful  experience,  as  my  sister, 
who  accompanies  me  on  many  of  my  ’cycliug  photographic 
expeditions,  is  even  now  but  slowly  recovering  from  a severe 
illness  induced  by  a cold  resulting  from  a neglect  of  this 
precaution  so  long  ago  as  last  November. 

For  all-round  work  iu  winter  time  a good  strong  machine 
will  be  wanted — I am  speaking  essentially  of  the  tricycle. 
It  will  be  of  little  use  unless  a “ double  driver,”  and  the 
larger  the  wheels  in  moderation  the  better.  The  tyres 
should  be  thick,  and  care  always  taken  to  see  that  they  are 
securely  cemented  into  their  rims,  for  winter  work  tries 
tyres  terribly. 

With  this  and  the  camera  that  suits  him  best,  the  ’cycling 
photographer  will  have  to  fight  the  weather.  If  foggy, 
wet,  or  blowing  cold  from  NE.  or  E , he  had  better  stay  at 
home  and  develop  his  plates  or  work  up  his  prints.  If 
ordinary  weather  without  frost,  he  can  do  pretty  well 
as  in  summer  time,  but  for  the  low  actinic  power  of  light, 


and  the  shortness  of  it  for  photographic  purposes,  and  the 
patches  of  stones  with  which  tbe  several  Local  Boards  at 
this  period  of  the  year  usually  “ darn  ” the  surface  of  our 
roadways.  If  winter  be  not  far  advanced,  autumnal  snatches 
of  scenery  can  be  obtained,  showing  the  trees  and  hedge- 
rows half  denuded  of  their  leaves,  which  lie  thick  in  the 
roadway  below  ; but,  unfortunately,  the  real  beauty  of  the 
autumnal  dress  of  nature  is  lost  to  the  camera  user,  who 
is  here  placed  at  a disadvantage  with  the  plier  of  camel’s 
hair  and  pigments,  for  he  cannot  catch  the  glorious  tints 
and  colours  of  departing  vegetation.  In  this  connection  I 
do  not  know  how  far  isochromatic  plates  may  improve  our 
pictures,  for  I have  not  put  them  to  the  test,  nor  do  I 
know  of  any  instance  in  which  they  have  been  utilised  for 
the  “ takiug  ” of  autumn  leaves. 

After  a thaw  succeeding  a hard,  or  loug-susiained  frost, 
especially  if  there  has  been  much  snow,  the  state  of  the 
roads  will  be  one  uncompromising  state  of  mud,  and  this 
material  will  pervade  everything  under  foot  or  wheel.  At 
times  such  as  these  there  are  often  to  be  found  by  the 
searching  many  picturesque  views,  for  the  sun  may  be 
bright  and  the  air  clear  ; so  if  the  photographer  have  any 
special  objects  in  view  lie  will  never  mind  the  muddy 
covering  of  the  earth,  but  sally  forth  on  his  wheels  and 
secure  them,  though  I would  not  counsel  him  to  ramble 
forth  purely  “ in  search  of  the  picturesque  ” ousuch  a day, 
for  though  the  labour  of  working  the  machine  may  not  be 
great,  owing  to  the  softness  and  inconsistency  of  the  mud, 
yet  its  discomfort  will  be  great,  for  the  liquid  gritty  mud 
penetrates  everywhere  and  permeates  everythiug ; his 
clothes,  his  camera  bag,  his  tripod,  aud  every  part  of  his 
tricycle  will  be  spotted  aud  soiled  by  the  splashes.  Ever 
and  anon  a wet  nasty  splash  will  be  thrown  on  his  hands  ; 
in  a thoughtless  moment  he  wipes  it  off  with  his  hand- 
kerchief ; and,  a minute  later,  forgetful  of  this,  he  re- 
moves a bead  of  perspiration  from  his  brow  with  the  same 
mouchoir,  and,  lo  and  behold  ! the  mud  remains  as  a neither 
neat  nor  gaudy  ornament  to  his  countenance.  His  cliaiu, 
cranks,  aud  pedals,  and  all  bearing  parts  get  clogged  and 
tilled  with  grit,  and  nothing  but  a general  over  haul  will 
restore  that  machine  to  its  pristine  beauty.  No,  the  game 
is  not  worth  the  candle,  and  uiy  advice  is,  “ stay  at  home 
when  the  roads  are  a sea  of  mud  ; ” there  will  always  be 
plenty  of  dark-room  or  other  work  found  to  do. 

A good  frost,  however,  as  I said  before,  finds  both 
’cyclist  and  photographer  full  enjoyment.  Unless  the  frost 
follow  immediately  on  the  afore-mentioued  “sea of  mud,” 
the  roads  will  be  hard,  dry,  and  iu  tine  runniug  order, 
with  not  even  any  dust  to  hold  the  wheel  tyres  and  cause 
extra  work  ; aud  even  in  that  case,  if  there  be  a day  or 
two’s  continued  frost,  the  passage  of  a few  waggons  will 
wear  down  tbe  ruts,  aud  make  the  going  even.  Now, 
indeed,  can  the  ’cyclist  enjoy  himself,  for  provided  he  be 
suitably  and  sufficiently  warmly  clad,  he  can  “ put  in  all 
he  kuows”  till  he  is  out  of  breath  without  becoming  ex- 
hausted or  more  than  pleasantly  warm ; in  short,  he  is 
able  to  secure  by  his  own  exercise  “ not  too  much  warmth, 
but  just  warmth  enough,’’  and  to  select  some  of  tbe  most 
charming  scenes  imaginable  on  which  to  bring  his  camera 
to  bear. 

A storm  of  snow  will,  like  distance,  lend  enchantment 
to  the  view,  though  there  may  be  too  much  of  this,  as  of 
every  other  good  thing  under  the  sun.  We  may  have  too 
much  snow  from  both  a ’cycling  aud  a photographic  point 
of  view,  for  from  the  former  aspect,  whilst  an  ordinary 
shower  will  not  materially  affect  the  progress  of  a good 
and  not  too  highly-geared  double-driving  tricycle,  a long 
continuance  of  a storm  will  prevent  the  ’cyclist  getting 
through  at  all.  A snow  storm  sometimes  serves  to  improve 
matters  rather  than  otherwise  by  coveriug  the  ruts,  and 
fresh-laid  stones,  so  as  to  render  them  harmless ; and  if  a 
real  hard  frost  or  two  follows  on  a medium  layer  of  snow, 
a fairly  good  travelling  surface  is  the  result,  though  when 
the  deposit  exceeds  four  or  five  inches  in  depth  the  work 
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of  propulsion  is  rendered  excessive,  and  all  the  pleasure 
taken  out  of  the  ride,  which  had  better  be  abandoned  at 
this  stage  of  things.  As  to  what  snow  and  hoar  frost  can 
do  for  the  photographer  by  improving  and  putting  an  en- 
tirely new  aspect  on  the  landscape,  I need  only  refer  to  the 
beautiful  “ Winter  Scene”  of  Mr.  Valentine,  given  as  a 
supplement  to  the  News  on  January  2nd,  which  speaks 
for  itself.  Would  that  we  had  more  opportunities  for  the 
production  of  such  pictures  in  the  Midland  and  Southern 
parts  of  England.  Obr  confi  eres  in  theNorth  and  in  some 
other  lands  are  happier  than  we  in  this  particular. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  enchanting  combination  of 
work  with  the  camera  and  the  wheel  in  the  wiuter  time 
that  I know  of,  and  one  which  I thiuk  almost  beats  the 
best  opportunities  of  summer  woi  k,  is  ice  work  on  a river  or 
lake.  In  this  part  of  the  country— the  English  Midlands 
— it  is  almost  unobtainable,  such  is  its  rarity,  but  I have 
enjoyed  it  once,  and  have  been  thirsting  for  a repetition 
ever  since.  It  wants  a good  three  weeks  of  real  “ black  ” 
frost  to  freeze  the  ice  thick  enough  to  bear  in  safety  the 
rider  and  machine.  I say  “in  safety,”  for  delightful  and 
intoxicating  almost  as  it  is,  I do  not  think  it  worth  the 
risk  of  attempting  on  insecure  ice.  With  a good  sheet  of 
ice  fifteen  inches  to  eighteen  inches  thick  below,  and  a 
smooth  surface  above,  the  work  of  propulsion  is  reduced  to 
a minimum.  There  is  not  the  slightest  vibration  or  sign  of  a 
jolt.  Entirely  without  noise,  and  almost  without  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  rider,  the  machine  glides  on,  and  as  each 
turn  of  the  river  brings  some  fresh  display  of  nature’s 
charming  beauty  in  fro3t,  snow,  and  ice  to  view,  one  feels 
quite  undecided  on  which  to  direct  the  camera  first,  such  is 
the  embarras  de  rich  esse  with  which  one  is  surrounded  and 
met  at  each  turn.  Residents  of  less  variable  climes  may  be 
able  to  enjoy  this  year  by  year  as  a regular  thing.  Happy 
mortals.  Do  they  enjoy  it '?  I cannot  say,  but  I certainly, 
once  having  once  tasted  its  delights,  am  ever  desirous  of 
doing  so  again,  for  I must  repeat  my  opinion  that  work  on 
the  frozen  river  is  the  sumnunn  bonum  of  ’cycling  and  photo- 
graphy in  the  winter. 


% lirliffmtvir  of  Jliotaora^Iiir. 

AUROTYPE  ( aariim , gold).— A printing  process  dne  to  K. 
Hunt.  Paper  is  v'ashed  with  a solution  of  the  double  chloride  of 
gold  and  chloride  of  potassium,  dried,  and  then  treated  with  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  prints  arc  fixed  in  hyposulphite 
of  soda  solution. 

AUTOTYPE.  — See  Carbon  Printing. 

AVOIRDUPOIS  WEIGHT. — Sec  Weights  and  Measures. 

AXIS. — The  straight  line,  imaginaiy  or  real,  upon  which  a 
body  revolves  or  may  revolve.  Optical  axis  is  the  central  line  of 
the  bundle  of  rays  passing  through  or  emerging  from  a lens. 

AXOLOTL. — An  aquatic  lizard  found  in  Mexico.  If  kept  in 
the  dark  it  is  of  a deep  brown  tint,  but  on  exposure  to  light 
becomes  nearly  white  ; the  dark  pigment  appearing  to  fade  under 
the  action  of  the  luminous  rays. 

AZOTE. — The  old  name  for  the  gaseous  element,  nitrogen.  It 
is  not  now  used  in  England,  but  is  still  met  with  in  continental 
works  on  chemistry  ; where,  also,  its  derivations,  azotic  acid  and 
azotate , are  used  instead  of  nitric  acid  and  nitrate. 

BACKGROUND.  -The  term  background  is  frequently  used 
in  two  senses  by  the  photographer,  as  it  may  on  the  one  hamd  be 
used  to  indicate  those  portions  of  the  picture  which  occupy  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  sheet  and  are  subordinate  to  the 
principal  subject;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  denote  such 
studio  properties  as,  when  placed  behind  the  sitter,  serve  to  cut  off 
the  view  of  undesirable  objects,  or  to  aid  the  photographer  in 
realizing  any  effect  he  may  wish  for. 

As  regards  the  background  of  a photograph,  one  need  say  but 
little,  except  to  give  such  details  as  may  enable  the  reader  to  print 
iu  a fresh  background,  or,  what  comes  to  about  the  same  thing,  to 
combine  any  landscape  and  sky  which  may  appear  to  be  especially 
adapted  for  each  other.  Some  manipulative  skill  is  required  to 
so  make  the  combination  that  the  line  of  junction  shall  be  scarcely 
noticeable  ; and  careful  judgment  must  be  exercised  in  the  selec- 
tion of  subject  and  background,  so  as  not  to  bring  incongruous 


features  into  juxtaposition,  as,  for  example,  lighting  from  differen 
points. 

The  following  manipulative  details  as  to  a convenient  method  of 
working  given  by  Dr.  Liesegang  in  the  Phot  og  rap  flinches  Archive 
are  excellent,  and  he  also  explains  how  to  proceed  when  a vignette 
is  required. 

Upon  the  film  side  of  the  negative  is  laid  a piece  of  yellow 
paper,  and  upon  the  latter  is  traced,  by  the  aid  of  a pencil,  an 
outline  of  the  figure,  holding  up  both  against  the  light  in  order 
to  do  so.  With  a sharp  penknife  the  figure  is  then  cut  out  of 
the  yellow  paper,  the  same  being  put  upon  a plate  of  glass  to  facili- 
tate the  operat  ion.  The  outer  portion,  which  represents  the  back- 
ground, is  then  attached,  by  means  of  gum,  to  the  reverse  side  of 
the  negative.  When  necessary,  a little  modification  of  the  mask 
may  be  managed  with  a brush  and  some  cinnabar,  the  pigment 
being  also  applied  on  the  glass  side  of  the  negative.  On  the  film 
side  of  the  negative,  the  outline  may  also  be  further  softened  with 
a stump  and  graphite. 

From  this  negative  a print  is  now  obtained,  the  portrait  having, 
of  course,  a white  background.  If  the  background  is  to  be  shaded 
or  vignetted,  there  is  placed  upon  the  printing  frame  a vignette 
mask,  or  a piece  of  wood  with  an  oval  opening,  the  under  edges 
of  which  are  bevelled,  this  latter  being  placed  about  an  inch  or 
an  inch  and  a half  from  the  glass  plate. 

The  print  upon  a white  ground  is  laid,  picture-side  uppermost, 
upon  a strong  piece  of  patent  plate-glass ; upon  it  is  put  an  oval 
or  angular  mask  of  black  paper,  and  upon  this  the  negative  of  the 
background  to  be  printed-in,  whatever  it  may  be,  landscape,  in- 
terior, stippled  plate,  &c.,  the  film  surface  being  underneath. 
Upon  the  glass  of  this  negative  you  trace  an  outline  of  the  portrait, 
making  a fine  inside  the  figure  with  a brush  dipped  in  a mixture 
of  red  oil  colour  and  olive  oil ; the  cut-out  paper  figure  is  then 
pressed  down  upon  the  glass,  so  as  to  print  oft  upon  it  the  red 
outline.  With  a pair  of  scissors  the  paper  figure  is  trimmed  to 
the  red  mark  upon  it,  the  glass  is  freed  from  the  colour  with  a rag, 
and  a second  time  an  outline  is  painted  with  the  brush  moro 
accurately  than  before,  so  that  the  line  goes  inwards  over  the 
figure.  The  properly  cut  paper  figure  is  laid  upon  this  outline, 
and  over  the  whole  is  placed  a thin  glass  plate,  upon  which  some 
more  red  colour  is  applied  on  the  border  of  the  mask,  so  that  no 
direct  rays  can  fall  upon  the  join  underneath. 

When  the  picture,  with  the  vignette  upon  a white  ground,  has 
been  printed,  it  is  necessary,  iu  order  that  the  lower  part  should 
be  gradually  shaded,  to  apply  some  of  the  red  colour,  which  is  so 
rubbed  and  disseminated  that  the  light  is  more  or  less  screened  off, 
and  no  sharp  outlines  are  produced.  The  whole  is  covered  with 
a heavy  glass  plate,  and  placed  upon  a movable  table  to  print. 
The  table  is  shifted  from  time  to  time  to  preveat  the  light  from 
always  acting  from  the  same  direction.  As  it  is  now  impossible 
to  get  a peep  at  the  print  to  see  how  it  is  getting  on,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a photometer. 

When  the  background  has  been  printed  in  this  way,  the  nega- 
tive is  removed,  aud  upon  the  print,  still  lying  on  the  glass 
plate,  is  put  a sheet  of  very  thin,  clear  glass.  Upon  the  latter  the 
red  colour  is  again  applied  over  the  outlines  of  all  portions  which 
are  to  remain  light,  such  as  hands,  face,  linen,  &c.,  and  an  im- 
pression of  these  red  lines  having  been  made  upon  yellow  paper, 
masks  of  the  latter  are  cut  out  and  pieced  over  the  parts  to  be 
covered. 

Upon  this  is  laid  a somewhat  thicker  glass,  upon  which  the 
outlines  of  the  covered  parts  are  exactly  followed  with  red  colour. 
High  lights,  that  are  to  be  kept  clear,  are  also  covered  with  a few 
lines  of  red  colour.  The  print  is  then  exposed  to  the  light  again 
for  a very  short  time,  and,  it  necessary,  shaded  the  while  by  some 
mechanical  arrangement. 

From  this  description  many  may  think  the  process  very  tedious 
and  complicated.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  very  simple,  and 
when  some  little  practice  has  been  attained  in  the  matter,  the 
printing  goes  on  very  rapidly. 


Jjfjoctes. 

What  should  be  the  range  of  a whole-plate  camera  for 
out-door  work  ? Mr.  Warnerke  answers  this  question  by 
saying  that  it  should  focus  down  to  three  inches,  and  yet 
expand  sufficiently  for  use  with  a lens  of  twenty-two 
inches  focus. 
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A sergeant-major,  writing  to  Truth,  suggests,  as  a remedy 
tor  fraudulent  enlistment,  the  photographing  of  every 
soldier,  and  the  writing  of  his  description  on  the  back  of  the 
picture.  The  plan  no  doubt  would  be  effectual,  but 
is  the  game  worth  the  candle  V What  is  the  cost  of  a little 
extra  bounty  money  compared  with  the  expense  of  photo- 
graphing 137,000  men — the  streugth  of  the  British  Army 
in  1884,  exclusive  of  India. 


The  paper  of  Abney  and  Festing,  on  Absorbtion-Spectra 
Thermograms,  which  was  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Society,  will  not  be  published  for  some  weeks,  but 
the  leading  article  on  page  66  will  serve  to  give  one 
a notion  as  to  the  principal  points. 

With  the  New  Year  our  New  York  contemporary,  the 
Photographic  Times,  drops  its  polychromatic  cover,  and 
comes  out  in  plain  black  and  white,  the  size  of  the  page 
being  enlarged  to  just  double  the  old  dimensions,  making 
it  now  a trifle  over  that  of  the  Photographic  News. 


In  the  publisher’s  announcement,  on  the  first  page,  we 
find  that  three  editors  are  introduced  to  the  reader : Mr. 
J.  Traill  Taylor  (who,  as  the  old  Editor,  needs  no  re- 
introduction),  Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman,  and  Mr.  Charles  Ehr- 
mann. There  seems  to  be  a sharp  competition  between 
the  American  journals  just  now  as  to  which  cau  publish 
the  most  impressive  and  confidence-inspiring  list  of 
editors  ; and  either  by  the  aid  of,  or  in  spite  of,  the  multi- 
plicity of  editors,  the  new  issue  of  the  Photographic  Times 
is  excellent,  and  we  hope  it  will  meet  with  the  success  it 
so  well  deserves. 


The  production  of  lactic  acid,  being  the  result  of 
fermentation,  is  associated  with  the  presence  of  a special 
organism — Bacterium  lactis.  Unusual  forms  assumed  by 
bacteria  of  the  kind  in  question  have  been  discovered  and 
photographed  by  Ur.  Maddox,  this  matter  having  been 
brought  before  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society  at  their 
last  meeting. 


“ Solar  Printing  by  the  Electric  Light,”  is  how  Mr- 
E.  II.  Bell,  of  St.  Louis,  heads  his  advertisement  in  the 
Chicago  Eye.  This  is  even  neater  than  the  “ three  wheeled 
bicycle,”  but  will  hardly  hold  its  own  against  the  “ superior 
achromatic  microscope,  without  lenses,”  which  recently 
formed  an  item  in  the  catalogue  at  a well  known  West 
End  auction  room  much  frequented  by  photographers.  In 
the  last  number  of  the  Bazaar,  Mr.  J.  Dale,  of  Warrcnby, 
Redcar,  Yorkshire,  tells  of  his  desire  to  sell  a good 
“ smooth-bore  rifle  ” for  10s.,  and  we  have  great  pleasure  in 
giving  his  wish  the  additional  publicity  of  our  columns. 

Photography  is  now  taking  an  important  position  at  the 
various  High  Schools  in  Russia,  and  we  are  glad  to  be 
able  to  report  that  Mr.  Srezniewski,  Secretary  to  the  St. 
Petersburg  Photographic  Society,  takes  one  of  the  newly 
created  chairs.  Ho  is  now  Professor  of  Photography  and 
its  scientific  apphcatious,  at  the  High  School  of  Civil 
Engineering. 


The  Photographers’  Benevolent  Association  will  hold 
its  next  annual  meeting  at  181,  Aldersgate  Street,  on 
Wednesday  evening  next,  the  4th  instant,  at  eight  o’clock. 
Those  who  wish  to  learn  something  of  the  working  of  the 
organisation  in  question  would  do  well  to  attend. 


Captain  Abney  is  now  Assistant  Science  Director  at 
South  Kensington. 

Makers  of  cameras  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in  pro- 
ducing landscape  cameras  with  multiple  motion  to  back 
and  front,  each  new  swing  or  motion  being  heralded  as  a 
triumph  of  constructive  art  Still  it  must  be  remembered 
that  rectangularity,  parallelism,  and  accurate  centering, 
a condition  of  things  which  engineers  express  by  the  gene- 
ral term  “truth,”  are  of  very  essential  importance,  and 
difficult  to  ensure  in  the  face  of  the  complex  adjustments  so 
lavishly  provided  now-a-days. 

In  forty-nine  cases  out  of  fifty  the  camera  should  either 
be  “true”  in  the  engineer’s  sense,  or  only  put  out  of 
centering  by  raising  the  front ; audit  is  a question  whether 
it  is  not  better  to  correct  the  fiftieth  negative  by  copying, 
than  to  have  eight  or  ten  adjustments  to  look  to  each  time 
the  camera  is  used. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Astronomical 
Society,  the  President  remarked  upon  the  valuable  aid 
which  photography  renders  in]  determining  the  colour  of 
stars.  He  had  often  noticed  in  the  negative  that  certain 
stars  were  either  below  their  normal  magnitude,  or  were 
missing  altogether.  On  examining  these  stars  with  the 
telescope  he  almost  invariably  found  that  they  were  of  a 
red  colour. 


The  late  Colonel  Burnaby  was  one  of  the  few  celebrities 
of  the  day  who  managed  to  exist  without  photography’s 
artful  aid.  It  is  said  that  not  a photograph  of  the  gallant 
soldier  has  ever  been  seen  in  the  shop-windows,  and  that 
the  port  rait  sold  by  the  Stereoscopic  Company  is  not  a photo- 
graph from  life,  but  a photograph  of  a drawing  made  by 
Mr.  Wallis  Mackay.  Directly  the  news  arrived  from  the 
Soudan  of  the  Colonel’s  death,  there  was  a rush  to  all  the 
photographic  dealers  by  the  representatives  of  all  the  illus- 
trated papers,  and  one  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the 
only  copy  to  be  had,  at  the  enhanced  price  of  fifteen 
shillings. 

Photographers  are  among  those  especially  liable  to  be 
inconvenienced  by  the  frequent  dynamite  explosions  of 
the  present  day,  or  rather  by  the  somewhat  erratic  course 
taken  by  the  authorities.  Every  policeman  is  firmly  con- 
vinced that  to  halt  more  than  once  near  a public  building 
with  an  inconveniently  heavy  package,  or  to  appear  in  the 
street  with  any  apparatus  showing  intricate  brass  work,  is 
suspicious ; but,  if  one  carries  a black  bag  which,  being  too 
small  for  the  mystic  looking  apparatus,  allows  a detective 
to  get  a mere  glimpse  of  what  he  imagines  is  being  con- 
cealed from  him,  a questioning  and  burlesque  examinatiou 
is  almost  certain. 
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The  exceptional  freedom  from  annoyance,  interference, 
or  interruption  enjoyed  by  real  dynamiters,  can  only  be 
explained  by  supposing  that  they  have  carefully  noted  the 
stereotyped  notions  of  the  police  as  to  what  is  “ suspicious,” 
and,  by  studiously  avoiding  all  such  appearances,  they 
move  about  unnoticed. 


Photographing  the  results  of  the  explosions  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  performed  with  very  remarkable  success 
up  to  the  present ; on  Sunday  afternoon  attempts  were 
made  at  Westminster  to  obtain  photographs  by  the  light 
of  burning  magnesium,  but  the  result  was  altogether  un- 
satisfactory, better  pictures  having  been  since  obtained  by 
daylight. 

The  Chemical  Society  now  publishes — in  addition  to  the 
journal — abstracts  of  its  own  proceedings.  No.  1,  which 
came  to  hand  on  the  seventh  day  after  the  meeting  re- 
ported, contains  a good  abstract  of  each  of  the  seven  papers 
read  on  the  15th  instant,  also  the  discussions  arising  there- 
from, together  with  general  notices  to  members  and  a list 
of  the  papers  read  before  the  Royal  Society. 

That  the  daily  papers  will  before  long  be  regularly 
illustrated  is  very  probable,  and  that  the  block  illustrations 
made  automatically  from  photographic  originals  will  be 
largely  used,  is  likely  enough.  Eight  reproductions  of 
sketches  showing  the  effects  of  last  Saturday’s  explosions 
appear  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Monday.  These  might 
have  been  purely  and  truly  photographic  illustrations, 
and  as  such  would  have  canned  far  more  weight  than  at 
present. 


It  would  seem,  from  the  review  of  a recently-published 
work  on  “Billiards,”  that  photography  has  been  employed 
in  what  would  appear  to  be  a novel  way.  The  successive 
positions  of  the  balls  on  the  table  in  the  course  of  a long 
break  have  been  photographed  and  reproduced  in  a series 
of  diagrams  for  the  benefit  of  students  of  the  fascinating 
game  in  question.  Here,  then,  is  clearly  an  idea  which  we 
shall  undoubtedly  see  developed  in  other  branches  of 
sport.  At  every  cricket  match  of  national  importance 
arrangements  will  be  made  to  give  the  public  not  only 
Mr.  Grace’s  score,  or  Mr.  Spofforth’s  analysis,  but  there 
will  be  in  the  illustrated  “daily”  of  the  near  future 
accompanying  illustrations  showing  exactly  how  the  one 
made  his  principal  hits,  and  the  other  bowled  his  most 
successful  balls. 

And  how  useful  a similar  method  may  be  extended  into 
the  realms  of  rhetoric  and  politics.  As  it  is,  we  all 
remember  the  old-fashioned  star-lined  diagrams  in  the 
“speakers”  and  “anthologies”  of  our  youth,  iu  which 
we  sought  to  convey  the  proper  gestures  for  the  expression 
of  rage  and  indignation,  hope  and  despair.  But  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  coming  “Enfield  Speaker”  should  not 
have  photographed  reproductions  of  the  position  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  arms  in  “ denunciation  ” and  “ accusation,”  or 
Mr.  Bright’s  precise  pose  when  exposing  the  horrors  of 
war  and  the  crassness  of  the  Tory  party.  The  notion 
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turned  to  account  in  the  billiard-book  is,  in  short,  cabbie 
of  endless  extension,  as  we  have  said. 


An  art  critic  of  New  York,  who  had  recently  been  com- 
menting on  the  soulless  character  of  photographs,  and  the 
mischief  done  to  true  art  by  the  camera,  was  very  much 
struck  with  the  remarkable  skill  of  the  engraver  who  so 
perfectly  reproduced  Mr.  W.  H.  Gibson’s  tint  sketches  in 
Nature's  Serial  Story,  by  E.  P.  Roe.  In  fact,  one  of  these 
engravings  was  pronounced  by  the  critic  to  be  the  finest 
thing  in  the  book. 


How  much  that  critic  must  have  suffered  when  he  heard 
that  the  reproductions  were  photographs — impressions 
from  blocks  made  by  the  method  of  Ives ! 


A correspondent  of  a quasi-scieutific  contemporary 
plaintively  writes  : “ After  developing,  the  image  comes 
out  weak,  and  the  prints  present  an  indistiuct  appearaucc, 
the  face  especially  being  darkish,  although  I have  ex- 
posed them  in  different  lights.  I have  my  diaphragm  cut 
out  to  a hole  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  so  that  it 
gives  a shorter  exposure.  Is  this  an  improvement?  My 
developer  is  composed  of  common  washing  soda,  diluted 
with  water  and  pyrogallic  acid.”  Common  washiug  soda 
diluted  with  water  and  pyrogallic  acid!  And  yet  he 
wonders  that  for  every  good  negative  he  gets  “ about 
half-a-dozen  failures.”  There  is  a charming  naivete  about 
this  communication  which  is  very  refreshing. 


Dufent  infelliigcnic. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

976.  Alfred  Pumphrev,  77,  C'olmore  Row,  Birmingham,  for 
“Improvements  in  tripods  for  photographic  purposes,  appli- 
cable, also,  to  other  similar  uses.” — Dated  23rd  January,  1885. 
1027.  Robert  Uallacd-Mason,  4,  St.  Ann’s  Square,  Manchester, 
for  “Improvements  in  micro-photoscopes.” — Dated  24th 
January,  1885. 

1072.  James  Thomson,  4,  Clayton  Square,  Liverpool,  for  “ Im- 
provements in  photographic  cameras.” — Dated  26th  January, 
1885. 

1120.  Frederick  Woodward  Branson,  33,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  for  “ Improvements  in  the  construction  of  photo- 
graphic cameras.” — Dated  26th  January,  1885. 

1137.  R.  R.  Beard,  “ Photographic  camera  clip. ’’—Dated  27th 
January,  1885. 

Patents  Sealed- 

1251.  Georoe  Rydill,  of  52,  Chancery  Lane,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  for  “ Improvements  in  treating  photographic  trans- 
parencies or  transfers  so  as  to  represent  stained  glass.” — Dated 
11th  January,  1884. 

13,774.  John 'Mitchell  Dowling  Worsxop,  4,  South  Street, 
Finsbury,  London,  for  “An  improved  method  of  transferring 
the  film  of  photographs,  or  a film  of  colour  painted  upon  photo- 
graphs, to  canvas  or  other  surfaces.”— Dated  17th  October, 
1884. 

Specifications  Published  during  the  Week. 
14,335.  William  Griffith  Honey,  of  3,  High  Street,  Devizes,  iu 
the  County  of  Wilts,  Artist  and  Photographer,  for  an  “Im- 
proved holder  and  dark  slides  to  be  used  therewith  for  sensi- 
tive plates.” — Dated  30th  Oct.,  1884. 

The  first  part  of  my  invention  relates  to  ordinary  cameras  in 
which  pictures  are  produced  on  sensitized  plates  by  exposure  iu 
the  camera  ; it  consists  of  a movable  holder  with  an  opening  iu 
the  centre  to  lit  at  back  of  the  camera,  having  grooves  on  one  side 
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to  hold  a single  or  double  dark  slide  containing  the  sensitive  plate 
or  plates.  The  holder  may  be  used  either  vertically  or  hori- 
zontally. On  the  reverse  side  are  grooves  for  the  focussing- 
screen. 

The  second  part  of  my  invention  consists  of  a separate  dark-  [ 
slide  of  tin  (or  it  may  be  made  of  wood),  ebonite,  brass,  &c.,  with 
space  at  top  to  insert  the  plate  or  plates  having  grooves  ou  each  ' 
side.  A thin  cover  is  fitted  over  these  plates  to  exclude  the 
light,  another  outer  cover  or  lid  is  fitted  over  this  through  which 
the  slides  work  for  exposing  the  plates  (these  slides  may  be  made 
of  tin,  ferrotype  plates,  &c.)  The  dark  slide  is  filled  with  the 
sensitive  plates,  placing  a piece  of  paper  or  any  thin  opaque 
substance  between  them,  after  which  a thin  cover  is  placed  over 
the  mouth  to  exclude  the  light.  I then  take  the  outer  lid  or 
cover  containing  the  sliding  parts ; these  I insert  in  the  grooves 
on  the  outside  of  the  dark  slide.  I then  slip  down  the  lid,  and 
the  plates  are  ready  for  exposing  by  drawing  the  slides  out  in 
the  ordinary  way.  By  means  of  my  improved  holder  and  dark 
slides,  as  above  described,  changing  bags  and  also  expensive 
dark  slides  having  hinges  are  entirely  dispensed  with.  As  the 
slides  are  the  size  of  the  plates,  they  may  be  stored  away  in  very 
little  space,  and  being  made  of  such  thin  material  are  very 
light. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature 
of  my  said  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  per- 
formed, I declare  that  what  I claim  is  : 

1.  The  movable  frame  in  cameras,  for  enabling  the  dark  slides 
to  be  inserted  either  vertically  or  horizontally,  with  an  arrange- 
ment on  the  reverse  side  for  focussing  screen. 

2.  Dark  slides,  with  space  at  top  for  inserting  the  sensitive 
plates,  having  grooves  on  the  outside  into  which  the  slides  work 
for  exposing  as  described. 

3.  Dark  slides,  with  space  at  top,  having  a movable  lid, 
through  which  the  thin  slides  for  exposing  the  plates  are  in- 
serted. 

15,202.  William  Guipfith  Honey,  of  No.  3,  High  Street) 

Devizes,  in  the  County  of  Wilts,  Artist  and  Photographer,  for 

“ A new  or  improved  holder  for  manipulating  a photographic 

plate.” — Dated  19th  November,  1834. 

This  invention  consists  of  a device  for  manipulating  a photo- 
graphic plate  from  a piece  of  tin,  ebonite,  or  other  suitable  mate- 
rial, having  an  opening  in  the  centre,  the  outside  edges  of  which 
are  turned  up  to  prevent  the  plate  from  slipping  off.  A handle 
is  fixed  at  the  top  by  which  the  holder  can  be  raised.  15y  means 
of  my  improved  holder  a photographic  gelatine  bromide  plate 
can  be  developed,  washed,  and  fixed  without  the  solution  coming 
in  contact  with  the  fingers,  which  has  not  hitherto  been  practica- 
ble by  any  other  method. 

1.  Holders  made  of  tin,  ebonite,  or  other  suitable  material  with 
an  opening  in  the  centre,  having  clips  turned  up  on  the  outside 
edges  for  the  purpose  specified. 

2.  Holders  having  handles  by  which  sensitized  plates  can  be 
placed  into  or  removed  from  dishes  containing  developing  solu- 
tions, without  introducing  the  fingers  or  other  agency  into  the 
solutions. 


size  as  the  dry  plates)  covered  with  three  thicknesses 
of  oiled  ruby  paper ; and  the  light  was  supplied  from 
a carriage  candle  regulated  by  a spring  to  keep  it  to  the 
proper  height.  I started  for  Edinburgh,  July  28th,  and 
remained  there  two  days,  visiting  both  Queen’s  Ferry  and 
Leith.  My  next  move  was  to  Loch  Awe,  making  an 
excursion  by  boat  to  Ford,  at  the  other  end  of  the  Loch, 
and  also  to  the  Falls  of  Cruaclian  and  Pass  of  Brander, 
Kilchurn  Castle,  Dalmally,  and  Inverary.  From  there 
I proceeded  to  Oban,  where  1 found  plenty  of  views  with 
moving  figures  and  life,  both  by  sea  and  on  the  esplanade, 
for  shutter  work.  A large  black  dog,  showing  his  eagerness 
to  go  into  the  wrater  after  a stick,  was  here  one  of  my  best 
subjects.  I his  situation  was  very  central  as  a starting- 


I HE  ANIMATED  DOG,  CHAN. 

point  for  Staffa  and  Iodu,  Dunolly  Castle,  Loch  Nell  and 
Falls  of  Lari,  Connell  Ferry,  and  Dunstaffnage  Castle. 
Continuing  my  route  by  steamer  up  the  Caledonian  Canal 
to  Banavie  (where  I was  obliged  to  stay  ooe  night),  I next 
stopped  at  Drumnadrochet.  The  people  getting  off  and 
on  the  boat  at  the  Lochs  very  well  helped  to  use  up  my 
plates. 

From  Diumnad rochet  (a  drive  of  fourteen  miles)  brought 
me  to  Strath  Affaric,  the  principal  inducement  of  my  visit 
there  being  the  beautiful  silver  birch  trees  that  I had 
several  times  looked  at,  with  a longing  wish  to  appropriate, 
but  had  never  photographed.  Here  I stayed  a week, 
making  excursions  to  Glen  Affaric  Lodge,  twelve  miles  up 
the  Glen,  and  never  feeling  satisfied  that  I had  taken 
sufficient  views  of  the  birch  trees  that  grew  so  artistically 


NOTES  OF  AN  AMATEUR  FIIOTOGRAI’II IC  TR1F 

IN  1884. 

BY  MATTHEW  WHITING. 

Few  things  can  be  more  enjoyable  than  to  start  on 
a summer  excursion  to  Scotland  with  about  ten  dozen 
1\  by  5;J-  dry  plates,  all  expected  to  turn  out  well,  and  care- 
1 fully  selected  from  various  makes  as  shown  by  experiment, 
'to  give  the  best  results  with  the  shutter.  Varnished  deal 
’boxes  with  twelve  wide  grooves  each,  holding  two  plates 
back  to  back,  were  used  for  packing.  This  is  by  far  the  safest 
method,  and  the  least  trouble  in  changing  the  plates  after 
exposure.  Four  of  these  boxes  held  eight  dozen  plates, 
and  the  other  two  dozen  were  in  a couple  of  changing 
boxes  made  by  Hare,  so  that  a trip  of  two  days  would  be 
taken  without  fresh  filling  up. 

To  prevent  ar.y  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  a plate  had 
been  exposed,  I placed  a small  half-inch  patch  of  the 
autotype  gelatine  paper,  with  a number  for  reference,  on 
every  plate  as  it  was  taken  out  of  the  changing  box,  and 
this  remained  ou  until  the  development  was  completed. 
My  changing  lamp  had  a piece  of  white  glass  (the  same 


QLF.N  AFFARIC. 

by  the  roadside  amongst  the  heather.  Glen  Cannick,  that 
reached  to  the  inn  door,  had  equal  enticements,  and  I really 
left  it  with  great  regret.  But  as  my  next  stay  was  to  be  at 
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Stray,  only  seven  miles  off,  and  had  heard  that  Glen  Strath 
Farrar  was  by  all  accounts  still  more  beautiful,  I resolved 
to  judge  for  myself,  aud  now  can  safely  say  that  Strath 
Affaric  and  Strath  Farrar  combine  more  beautiful  scenery 


the  chaise  back  without  going  any  further.  From  Portree 
I returned  to  Balmacara,  took  up  my  luggage,  and  had 
a carriage  to  Glen  Shiel  Inn,  fifteen  miles,  crossing  at 
Dornie  Ferry.  I had  good  horses,  and  this  was  a beautiful 


GLEN  FARRAR,  STRUT. 

than  any  glen  I had  ever  before  visited,  and  that,  upon 
the  whole,  the  latter  has  in  some  particulars  the  advantage. 
The  Hotel  forms  an  interesting  view,  with  the  river  Farrar 
only  separated  from  the  house  by  the  roadway.  From 


HOTEL  AND  WATER,  STRUT. 

Struy  I had  a carriage  to  Beauly,  so  as  to  get  the  train  to 
Strome  Ferry.  There  was  not  much  to  be  done  at  Strome 
Ferry,  but  it  was  necessary  to  go  there,  so  as  to  get  to 
Balmacara,  a ten-mile  drive  over  the  hills. 

I exposed  mar  y plates  here,  especially  on  the  windings 
of  the  road  by  the  side  of  the  Bay,  and  also  secured  very 
good  negatives,  from  a small  boat,  of  the  Hotel  reflected 
ou  the  water.  I tried  the  fishing,  but  neither  cod  or 
whiting  would  bite,  so  I had  to  content  myself  with  my 
camera.  Sir  Alexander  Matheson’s,  on  Loch  Carron,  can  be 
visited  by  one  of  the  roads  from  Strome  Ferry,  but  as  the 
day  was  wet,  I travelled  by  the  shorter  road,  aud  made 
the  trip  to  nis  place  an  excursion  of  itself.  I was  glad  to 
leave  my  heavy  luggage  at  Balmacara,  and  only  take  what 
was  necessary  for  Portree  by  steamer,  and  call  for  it  again 
on  my  way  back.  Portree  has  plenty  of  fishing  boats, ^and 
the  Bay  is  good  for  views,  as  is  also  Prince  Charlie’s  Cave, 
seven  miles  by  row-boat.  The  boatmen  were  promised 
pictures  of  the  Cave,  and  they  will  get  them' shortly. 
1 wished  to  go  to  Sligachan  by  carriage,  twenty  miles  there 
and  back.  I bargained  with  the  landlord  to  let  me  have 
a horse  that  was  not  lame.  A quarter  of  a mile’s  drive, 
however,  was  quite  sufficient  to  furnish  proof  that  he  had 
given  me  a lame  horse  which  was  cruel  to  drive,  so  I sent 


BALMACARA. 

drive.  On  going  into  the  parlour  at  Shiel  Inn,  I came 
( face  to  face  with  a framed  print  of  the  hotel  that  I bad 
myself  taken  about  twenty-seven  years  previously.  It  was 
a good  colour,  notwithstanding  its  age,  and  only  looked 
a little  yellow  at  the  edges,  where  the  print  came  in  contact 
with  the  mounted  cardboard.  It  had  been  toned  with 
Australian  gold  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  lime, 
washed  two  or  three  hours,  and  hung  up  to  dry  the  same 
evening — the  plan  I have  continued  to  follow  ever  since. 

Glen  Shiel  has  beautiful  high  hills  all  around,  and  is 
a very  retired  and  out-of-the-way  place.  This  was  either 
the  fourth  or  fifth  time  I had  visited  the  inn ; one  great 
inducement  to  do  this  being  the  sea  trout  which  are  to  be 
caught  in  the  river  when  there  is  sufficient  water.  From 
Shiel  I drove  thirty-six  miles  to  Glen  Moriston,  resting 
the  lioisesat  Cluny  and  Torgoyle  Inns.  This  Glen,  before 
making  this  trip,  I had  always  held  uj)  as  supreme  for  its 
biauty  of  birch  and  heather ; and  I still  feel  that  it  must 
always  retain  a very  high  place  on  the  grouud  of  fine 
scenery.  A salmon  ladder  and  rocks  by  the  bridge  over 
the  Moriston  river  furnish  plenty  of  materials  for  some 
good  negatives. 

This  finished  my  photographic  amusement,  and  I had 
only  to  return  home  by  a twenty-seven  mile  drive  by  the 
side  of  Loch  Ness  to  Inverness,  and  rail  to  Edinburgh  and 
London.  The  excursion  was  a most  enjoyable  one  of 
sixty-one  days,  and  I brought  home  by  far  the  best  lot  of 
negatives  I have  ever  secured.  Although  I carried  five 
other  view  lenses  of  different  length  of  focus,  an  8 by  10 
rapid  with  the  2nd  or  3rd  largest  stop  and  shutter,  or  with 
the  smallest  stop  aud  a longer  exposure,  proved  to  be  by 
far  the  most  serviceable  to  me  on  this  trip,  and  was  seldom 
taken  out  of  the  camera. 


A PORTABLE  LAMP  FOR  TOURISTS. 

BY  T.  G.  WIIAITE. 

A really  portable  and  safe  lantern,  and  one  a few  ounces 
in  weight,  is  still  a much-felt  want.  The  tin  and  glass 
affair,  with  oil-can  constantly  leaking,  is  not  a desirable 
piece  of  apparatus  to  pack  between  clothing  when 
travelling. 

The  one  I have  designed  is  light,  portable,  instantly  set 
up,  and  occupies  no  more  space  in  the  portmanteau  than  a 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  can  be  made  iu  half-an-hour  by 
auyone  possessing  a pair  of  scissors  and  the  necessary 
materials. 

The  sketch  on  the  next  page  is  about  one-fourth  the  size 
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necessary.  Procure  a piece  (12  inches  by  10)  of  the  thin 
sheet  brass  used  for  making  stencil  plates.  With  the 
scissors  cut  out  at  one  end , as  per  sketch,  two  openings 
44  by  2 inches ; the  narrow  strip  between  the  two  openings 
is  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  coloured  medium  from 


Lamp  set  up. 


overtop.  li  B,  Rooks.  C C,  eyes, 
tightening  across  the  opening  and  approaching  too  near 
the  flame.  Pound  these  openings  a number  of  small  holes 
should  be  pierced  ; this  can  easily  bo  done  with  a sewing- 
machine  aud  a broken  needle  sharpened  for  the  occasion. 
This  will  enable  you  to  sew  on  the  outside  the  golden 
fabric,  which  should  be  of  two  thicknesses ; if  the  ruby 
fabric  is  preferred,  one  thickness  will  be  suflicient. 

At  one  end  cut  the  brass  as  at  B,  and  at  the  other  end  as 
at  C,  forming  hooks  and  eyes  to  secure  it  wheu  set  up. 
The  slits  at  the  top  are  cut  in  the  form  of  VV  and  two 
V's;  these  are  for  the  purpose  of  bending  over,  to  prevent 
the  light  showing  at  the  top  ; a child’s  night-light,  or  short 
wax  candle,  is  then  all  that  is  required.  There  is  no 
bottom  to  the  lantern,  and  when  standiug  on  a table  or 
shelf  no  escape  of  unsafe  light ; and  I do  not  find  it  neces- 
sary to  provide  air-holes,  the  air  finding  its  way  in  freely 
somehow.  I have  made  them  of  Willesdcn  paper  and  thin 
cardboard  ; but  the  brass  is  so  safe  and  durable,  and  crd, 
with  a silvering  solution,  be  silvered  inside,  and  thus  form 
a good  reflector.  The  cost  is  small,  and  occupies,  when 
flattened  out,  no  more  space  than  a panel  mount. 


REFLECTING  TELESCOPES  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  A.  AINSI.IE  COMMON.* 

The  simplest  form  of  the  reflecting  telescope  is  that  in  which 
only  one  reflecting  surface  is  used,  known  as  the  Herscheliau;  or, 
as  Sir  John  Herschel,  in  his  work,  “The  Telescope,”  calls  it, 
the  “ Simple  Reflector.”  The  remarks  he  makes  on  this  form 
are  well  worth  most  careful  consideration  in  conueclion  with  the 
use  of  the  reflecting  telescope  for  photography. 

All  other  forms  have  the  second  or  third  mirror  only  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  image  formed  by  the  large  mirror  where 
it  can  be  more  conveniently  used.  Of  these,  the  Newtonian  is 
the  simplest  and  perhaps  the  best,  as  here  the  second  reflection 
does  not  alter  the  size  of  the  image,  but  only  diverts  it  to  the 
side  of  the  tube.  Iu  the  Cassegrain  or  Gregorian  form  the  use 
of  the  convex  or  concave  mirror  enlarges  the  primary  image  more 
or  less.  Modifications  of  the  Cassegrain  form  can  be  made  by 
replacing  the  small  convex  mirror  by  a flat  or  very  slightly 
curved  mirror,  in  which  case,  although  there  is  much  loss  of 
light,  the  image  is  kept  nearly  the  same  size  as  in  the  Newtonian. 
There  is  also  the  “ Braeby  ” form,  whore  the  Cassegrain  is  used 
obliquely,  but  this  is  practically  a Cassegrain.  In  all  these  tele- 
scopes, except  the  first  and  last-mentioned,  the  second  mirror 
requires  support  of  a kind  that  acts  most  injuriously  on  the 
image,  causing  rays  to  come  from  stars  which,  in  the  case  of  stars 
as  faint  as  eight  magnitude,  show  quite  distinctly  with  such 
long  exposures  as  are  needed  in  photographing  the  nebula:  or 
clusters  of  very  faint  stars.  In  addition  to  these  well-known 
forms  of  the  reflecting  telescope,  there  is  the  arrangement  of 
three  reflectors  as  a telescope  indicated  by  me  in  the  May  number 

* Nature, 


of  the  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  and 
also  the  application  of  the  Coude  principle,  treated  of  at  length 
by  M.  Loewy  in  the  June  number  of  the  Bulletin  Astronomique 
(1884).  As  far  as  I know,  there  has  not  been  any  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  Coude'  principle  to  the  reflector.  The  need  of 
three  reflections  would  involve  great  loss  of  light,  and  for  this 
reason  alone  would  render  it  unsuitable  for  photography,  where 
so  much  depends  on  the  power  of  the  telescope  to  bring  together, 
as  much  light  a3  possible  on  the  surface  of  the  sensitive  plate. 
Apart  from  this  great  loss  of  light  there  would  be  enormous 
difficulties  in  making  such  a telescope  of  even  three-foot  aperture, 
indeed,  I am  very  doubtful  if  it  could  be  done  ; there  is  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  the  different  mirrors  free  from  flexure  and 
in  proper  adjustment ; there  is  the  fact  that  the  form  of 
mounting  that  must  be  used  to  carry  the  ponderous  mirrors 
would  be  that  most  unfavourable  to  the  good  performance  of  the 
whole  as  a telescope  in  regard  to  the  atmospheric  disturbance 
due  to  the  mounting;  and  last,  though  not  least,  the  position  of 
the  external  plaue  mirror  would  be  s > exposed  that  it  would  not 
stand  many  nights’  work.  With  the  fl  it  mirrors  of  a Newtonian 
telescope  one  has  much  difficulty,  as  a slight  rise  in  temperature 
will  dew  them  at  once,  and  imder  ordinary  circumstances  they 
bee  me  very  soon  so  dull  that  they  require  re-silvering  many 
times  more  frequently  than  the  large  mirror.  Certainly  the 
large  pi  me  mirror  would  conserve  its  heat  better  than  the  small 
flit  of  a Newtonian;  but  from  the  exposed  position  it  would 
occupy,  it  would  certainly  be  a source  of  continual  trouble. 
There  is  only  one  good  thing  in  such  arrangements,  and  that  is 
tbit  the  observer  has  not  to  follow  the  eye-piece,  which  only 
rotates,  and  does  not  change  its  position.  For  general  observa- 
tional work  this  becomes  of  importance.  For  comet-seeking,  for 
which  I believe  this  telescope  was  first  used,  it  is  diificult  to 
imagine  a more  suitable  arrangement  than  that  brought  again 
to  the  notice  of  astronomers  by  M.  Hermite  in  IJ Astronomic, 
October,  1884,  though  his  proposition  to  dispense  with  a tube  or 
to  use  a fixed  one,  would  make  a difficulty  at  the  eye-end,  where 
the  image  would  rotate,  as  it  would  in  the  case  of  a fixed  tele- 
scope with  a mirror  moving  in  front,  after  the  manner  of  a 
siderostat.  For  photography,  all  these  latter  forms  of  telescope 
are  not  admissable ; even  for  large  fields,  when  a refractor 
specially  made  was  used,  it  would  be  better  to  use  it  as  a simple 
equatorial  than  to  lose  the  light  by  two  additional  reflections. 
Considering  carefully  the  different  reflecting  telescopes 
enumerated  above,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  anything  that 
can  be  more  simple  than  the  Herscheliau,  and  nothing  more 
suitable,  judging  from  what  has  been  done,  than  the  Newtonian  ; 
nor  does  there  seem  anything  in  any  other  form  that  offers 
greater  advantages  than  these,  either  on  the  grounds  of  simpli- 
city, easy  manipulation,  possible  increase  of  size,  and,  what  is  of 
vital  importance,  smallness  of  first  cost.  It  is  on  one  or  or  the 
other  that  I should  entirely' rely  as  the  photographic  telescope  of 
the  future.  Whether  the  Herscheliau  form  would  be  better  in  . 
practical  use  than  the  Newtonian,  or,  rather,  whether  the 
reflecting  surface  could  be  made  as  good  iu  this  case,  would  only 
be  shown  by  actual  trial  ; if  it  could  then,  for  the  reason  already 
mentioned,  the  image  would  be  the  best,  and  the  best  kind  of 
telescope  for  the  purpose  of  photography  would  be  fouud. 

(To  be  continued.) 


(L'orrcsponbcnrc. 


LENSES  FOR  PORTRAITURE. 

Sir, — la  connection  with  the  remarks  of  yourself,  Mr. 
Debenham,  Mr.  Wheeler,  and  Mr.  Burton,  on  this  subject, 
I should  like  to  quote  what  Sir  David  Brewster  said  re- 
garding this  matter  in  1856.  The  quotation  is  from  a 
paper  read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland, 
and  reported  in  “Sutton’s  Photographic  Notes,”  Vol.  I., 
page  ix.  (second  edition). 

“ For  taking  buildings  and  landscapes,  large  leuses  aro 
not  necessary  ; but  they  have  been  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  portraits  quickly  when  the  light  is  faint, 
or  wheu  the  sitter  cannot  sit  steadily  for  a sufficient  time. 
The  effect  of  these  large  leuses  is  to  give  hideous  represen- 
tations of  the  sitter  ; and  it  is  doubtless  from  this  cause, 
principally,  that  photographic  portraiture  is  so  extremely 
defective,  exaggerating  every  feature,  aud  producing  pic- 
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tures  which  vary  greatly  witli  the  camera,  aud  the  lens  or 
the  lenses  which  belong  to  it.  The  only  remedy  for  these 
evils  is  to  usj  small  lenses,  and  when  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  photographic  process  is  increased,  we  may  hope  to  work 
with  leuses  not  larger  than  the  pupil  of  the  human  eye.” — 
Yours,  &c.,  C.  Bender. 


Sip., — In  endeavouring  to  popularise  scientific  know- 
ledge by  giving  our  results  iu  the  imperfect  form  of 
rules,  hardly  so  to  be  framed  as  not  to  admit  of  exceptions, 
it  is  not  surprising  if  some  of  these  exceptions  appear 
much  more  important  to  one  person,  than  to  another  whose 
practical  experience  may  run  in  a different  groove. 

On  the  value  of  equality  in  exposure,  without  dark 
corners,  there  will  probably  be  little  practical  difference  of 
opinion,  though  it  is,  of  course,  far  less  important  in 
a single  portrait  than  in  a group.  But  it  is  just  the  group 
in  which  speed  is  most  requisite,  and  equality  of  exposure 
more  desirable  : while  freedom  in  posing  has  too  often  to 
be  sacrificed  to  optical  difficulties.  No  doubt  a large 
aperture  admits  more  stray  light  than  a small  one  ; but  its 
admission  is  usually  considered  an  evil,  and  is  carefully 
guarded  agaiust.  Whether  diffused  Hare  be  a practical 
evil  or  an  advantage,  I will  not  veuturc  to  pronounce — no 
doubt  readers  will  form  their  own  opiuiou  ; but  I think 
I may  say  theoretically,  that  the  serious  practical  evil  of 
flare,  whether  diffused  or  condensed  into  the  annoying 
patch  modern  workers  are  forgetting,  appears  only  where 
iarge  parts  of  the  subject  are  strougly  illuminated  — such 
as  the  sky  iu  out  door  views,  or  perhaps  white  margin 
round  a picture  we  are  copying.  Then  the  stop  is  seen  as 
a disc  of  brilliant  light  to  an  eye  looking  in  that  direction 
behind  it;  and  this  brilliant  spot,  falling  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  back  lens,  is  reflected  back  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  front  one.  and,  striking  obliquely  a concave  surface, 
is  collected  and  deflected  according  to  the  usual  laws  of 
catoptrics,  and  thrown  into  some  convenient  place  among 
the  shadows  in  which  it  can  appear  to  the  greatest  possible 
disadvantage.  Some  time  ago  I carelessly  used,  as  back 
lens  of  a doublet,  an  uncemented  combination.  As  front 
lens  it  would  have  done  no  harm,  but  as  it  was,  it  spoiled 
an  excellent  24  by  18  plate.  Flare  does  not  trouble  us  iu 
photographing  an  interior  with  a Petzval  lens,  as  I occa- 
sionally had  to  do  with  wet  collodion.  Of  course  halation 
round  a window  is  a totally  different  thing,  though  a very 
high  window  iu  front  of  a lens  )i  able  to  it  might  produce 
a mild  case  of  true  flare. 

As  I had  no  knowledge  of  Mr.  Debenham’s  lecture,  or 
of  the  discussion  following  if,  except  from  the  reports  in 
your  columns,  I trust  any  misconception  of  mine  may  be 
excused.  But  it  may  be  seen  that  I considered  it  so 
unlikely  that  he  would  have  overlooked  altogether  the 
point  to  which  I took  exception,  that  I attributed  any 
insufficient  theory  to  bystanders  rather  than  to  the 
lecturer.  It  i.s  clear  that  he  did  bear  it  in  mind,  and 
though  I failed  to  see  it,  I trust  I yet  lost  no  other  matter 
of  interest.  In  reading  your  report  of  it  again,  I note 
his  just  remarks  ou  the  excellence  of  Petzval  lenses,  and 
of  the  importance,  especially  in  copying,  of  not  sacrificing 
flatness  of  field  too  much  to  an  accuracy  of  marginal 
definition  useless  without  if. 

I am  sorry  I must  postpone,  for  this  week,  any  account 
of  my  proposed  modification  of  Petzval  leuses  ; as,  to  make 
it  intelligible  to  ordinary  readers,  some  explanation  of  its 
action  is  required,  and  this  is  a busy  time  with  me.  I will 
say,  however,  that  while  I have  too  much  respect  for  the 
science  and  skill  of  our  opticians  to  suppose  what  I may 
suggest  to  be  unknown  to  them,  I think  that— ill  lenses 
being  more  or  less  compromises— it  is  we  who  should  be 
the  best  judges  as  to  the  qualities  we  prefer  to  sacrifice,  or 
to  retaiu.  And  it  is  by  discussion  iu  the  photographic 
press  that  such  au  intelligent  demand  should  be  created 
that  must  precede  supply. — I am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

W.  Wheeler. 


TIIE  NEW  QUICK  PRINTING  PAPER. 

Dear  Sir, — Every  one  being  interested  in  this  new 
paper,  I should  like  to  give  my  experience  and  opinion. 
I have  tried  about  100  prints  in  lots  of  12  at  a time,  using 
several  commercial  makes.  I give  from  two  to  fifteen 
inches  to  direct  daylight  through  a small  window  in  dark 
room,  the  window  having  a south  light.  I have  a large 
window,  three  feet  by  two  feet  six  inches,  and  on  this  I 
have  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  golden  fabric,  and  find  it 
quite  safe,  and  a light  quite  as  good  as  could  be  wished. 
You  can  see  to  read  the  finest  print.  I use  the  developer 
as  per  Marion’s  rules,  and  wash  the  prints  well  in  three 
chauges  of  water ; then  in  alum  for  fifteen  minutes.  I 
then  tone  at  once  in  a hypo  and  gold  bath — viz  , 40  ounces 
hypo,  to  which  I add  4 or  5 grains  of  gold.  This  bath 
keeps  well,  and  can  be  used  over  and  over  again,  which  is 
much  better  than  making  fresh  every  day,  and  I find  it 
tones  quicker  and  much  better  than  the  one  said  to  be 
used  in  the  printed  rules.  1 then  wash  well  in  ruuning 
water  all  night,  and  think  the  prints  are  then  quite  safe. 
Amateurs  will  do  well  to  note  this  toning  bath,  as  they 
save  time,  and  you  save  one  washing,  and  have  a toning 
bath  that  keeps  well.  You  can  add  new  hypo  and  gold 
now  and  then,  i may  as  well  say  I have  got  some  good 
slides  from  chloride  plates  with  tliis  developer  and  bath, 
but  find  it  very  slow,  but  a nice  brownish  colour. 

1 do  not  think  for  a moment  that  this  paper  will  take 
the  place  of  albumenized  paper.  Of  course  it  is  a great 
thing  for  those  who  wish  to  print  quickly  or  by  gas  light, 
but  it  has  mauy  disadvantages. 

1st.  You  cannot  double  print  a sky  in  so  as  to  know 
what  you  are  doing. 

2nd.  If  you  expose  to  daylight  a batch  of  eight  or  nine 
from  same  negative,  you  will  not  get  the  same  colours  in 
all  your  prints ; some  will  be  red,  and  some  greenish- 
coloured. 

3rd.  The  tones  are  not  as  good  as  albumen  prints. 

4th.  The  trouble  is  more,  as  you  have  to  develop  as 
well  as  tone,  and  for  those  who  are  not  well  up  in  deve- 
loping, there  will  be  a great  trouble  (I  refer  to  amateurs 
and  young  men  who  are  just  learning  the  profession)  ; and 
then,  when  done,  you  are  never  sure  of  the  colour  the 
print  will  be.  Of  course  if  you  can  afford  to  buy  lime- 
light or  electric,  you  can  always  tell  your  exposure  ; but  I 
am  speaking  as  an  amateur  who  wants  to  print  a few  for 
himself.  One  does  not  like  to  have  to  take  three  or  four 
prints  from  his  negative  when  one  would  do,  and  I am  sure 
that  silver  albumen  is  the  best  and  cheapest  for  amateurs 
who  ouly  want  one  or  two  prints  from  each  negative, 
unless  they  are  busy  during  the  day.  Otherwise,  this  new 
paper  is  just  what  is  wanted,  as  one  can  print  off  eight  or 
twelve  with  gas-light  (time  from  twenty  to  fifty  seconds), 
and  develop  them  ; and  this  is  where  this  paper  comes  in, 
and  is  of  very  great  use,  and  I look  upou  it  as  one  of  the 
best  things  found  out  since  dry  plates  ; but  as  for  saying 
it  will  do  away  with  the  silver  prints,  I don’t  think  it  can 
ever  do  so,  for  the  reasons  I have  named.  I use  the  paper 
myself,  and  find  it  very  handy,  and  should  not  like  to  be 
without  it.  I had  a lot  of  trouble  at  first,  and  did  not 
succeed  till  I took  to  the  gold  and  hypo  bath  ; but  had  I 
to  print  for  sale  or  to  send  to  an  exhibition,  1 should  print 
on  silver  or  platinotype  paper,  not  on  the  new  quick 
paper. 

The  thing  to  find  out  now  is  how  to  double-print,  and 
how  to  get  all  your  prints  a good  colour,  even  if  you  expose 
two  or  three  seconds  over  or  under. 

These  remarks  I make  for  those  who  wish  to  try,  and  not 
to  abuse  or  speak  in  favour  of  the  paper ; it  is  good  for 
some  things,  aud  bal  for  others,  and  l always  think 
beginutrs  should  have  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
tried.  Should  this  paper  prove  to  be  permanent,  then  it 
would  be  a great  step  ahead. — Yours  truly, 

A.  Dresser. 
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jprocecbmgs  of  Societies. 

Photographic  Society  or  Great  Britain. 

A technical  meeting  was  held  in  the  small  room  attached  to  the 
Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  Mr.  John  Spiller,  Vice-president, 
in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Sands  exhibited  a camera  with  duplex  focussing  arrange- 
ment, also  a metal  case  for  holding  sensitized  paper,  this  case 
being  constructed  like  a single  drawer ; but  to  ensure  absolute 
protection  against  the  ingress  of  light,  a cap  is  provided  which 
fits  over  the  open  end  of  the  sheath  enclosing  the  drawer. 

A camera  clip,  constructed  by  Mr.  Shew,  was  next  handed 
round.  Instead  of  being  provided  with  two  studs  like  that  of  Mr. 
Beard  (see  page  1"),  it  has  a fixed  hinge-piece,  B,  connected  with 


a split  socket,  C,  the  arrangement  being  such  that  one  tightening 
screw  serves  not  only  to  fix  the  hinge-piece,  B,  but  also  to  tighten 
the  sliding  rod  in  the  socket,  C,  so  that  a universal  motion  is  se- 
cured without  unshipping  any  parts.  In  other  respects,  the  clip 
shown  resembles  that  already  described. 

Mr.  William  Cobb  exhibited  a camera  by  McKellen,  of  Man- 
chester; after  which,  prints  developed  on  gclatino-bromide  paper 
were  handed  round  by  Mr.  Kidd  and  Mr.  Ince. 

Mr.  Wollaston  showed  a negative  which  had  been  developed 
with  a commercial  developer,  sold  already  made  up  in  one  solu- 
tion, and  supposed  to  contain  pyrogallic  acid.  Opinions  differed 
as  to  whether  the  negative,  or  one  developed  at  the  same  time 
with  an  ordinary  pyrogallic  and  ammonia  developer,  was  the 
better. 

Mr.  Arnold  Spiller  said  that  concentrated  pyrogallic  deve- 
lopers which  will  keep  have  been  made,  but  not  come  into  gene- 
ral use.  He  instanced  the  developer  recommended  by  Cramer, 


which  is  made  up  as  follows  : — 

Sulphite  of  soda 

...  3 ounces 

Bromide  of  ammonium 

..  £ ounce 

Bromide  of  potassium  

...  li  ounces 

Pyrogallic  acid 

...  2 „ 

Distilled  water 

...  32  „ 

Dissolve  and  add  : — 

Sulphuric  acid 

. 120  minims 

Strong  ammonia  

3 fluid  ounces 

Water  to  make  np  to 

• 40  „ 

For  use,  mix  ouo  part  with  eleven  of  water. 

The  advantages  of  using  Russian  leather  for  making  the  bellows 
of  the  camera  were  then  discussed,  and  it  appeared  to  be  the  gene- 
ral opinion  tli  it  when  the  genuine  article  is  secured,  there 
is  very  little  fear  of  attacks  by  insects,  even  in  tropical  climates. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  daylight  — or  rather,  day-dark- 
ness—we  have  been  having  in  London  of  late,  Mr.  J.D.  England 
showed  two  transparencies  which  had  been  made  on  gelatino- 
bromide,  one  having  had  an  exposure  of  half  a second  at  a dis- 
tance of  one  foot  from  gas  burning  at  a No.  4 burner,  and 
the  other  twenty  seconds  to  daylight  at  about  11  a.m.  on  the 
previous  Tuesday.  No  difference  was  noticeable. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Associaton. 

A MEETING  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  22nd  iust., 
Mr.  W.  E.  Dkbenham  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Collins  was  introduced  to  the  meeting  by  the  Chair- 
man, who  alluded  to  the  interest  taken  by  that  gentleman’s 
father  in  the  affairs  of  the  Association. 


Mr.  Collins  then  showed  an  improved  portable  tripod,  capable 
of  expanding  from  2 ft.  to  4 ft.  10  in.,  having  both  sliding  and 
folding  joints  in  each  leg  for  rapid  adjustment  to  any  desired 
height,  the  joints  becoming  locked  when  adjusted.  The  legs 
were  secured  to  the  top  by  hooking  on  to  rivetted  bolts  which 
passed  through  the  head,  and  were  tightened  with  a fly  nut,  the 
head  being  recessed  to  receive  the  bosses  of  each  leg. 

The  Chairman  thanked  Mr.  Collins,  and  said  the  tripod  was 
very  firm,  and  an  improvement  on  many  he  had  seen. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  handed  round  a modified  camera — half-plate 
size — sent  by  Mr.  G.  Hare.  The  novelty  consists  in  enlarging 
the  frame  to  form  a recess  for  the  front  board,  thus  reducing  the 
thickness  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  doing  away  with  the 
hinged  tailboard  ; the  slides  are  made  to  slip  in  at  the  top,  and 
are  clipped  at  the  base.  The  camera,  with  its  various  swing 
movements,  permits  focussing  from  seventeen  inches  to  that  of 
the  shortest  lens  in  use. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  a very  neat  and  compact  camera  ; 
he  thought  a necessary  disadvantage  of  all  cameras  like  the 
Kitinear  was  the  circumstance  that  the  lens  could  not  be  raised 
to  the  top  of  the  plate. 

Mr.  D.  Hubert  suggested  the  Society  purchasing  collodio- 
chloride  paper  from  Dr.  Liesegang  with  a view  to  further 
experiments,  and  bringing  the  collodio-chloride  process  into 
general  use,  as  he  thought  such  beautiful  results  as  he  had  seen 
in  Germany  could  not  be  obtained  on  the  best  albumenized  paper, 
which  cost  about  the  same  price. 

The  Chairman  said  the  process  was  well  known,  having  been 
introduced  in  England  twenty  years  ago ; many  firms  had 
tried  it,  and  obtained  good  results. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  used  to  make  opaltypes  by  the  process  ; 
some  specimens  sealed  up  years  ago  had  altered  in  tone  a little, 
so  he  did  not  consider  prints  by  that  process  absolutely  perma- 
nent. 

Further  discussion  on  Mr.  Hubert’s  suggestion  was  postponed 
until  the  following  meeting. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  said  the  opique  marks  shown  on  plates  by 
Mr.  Henderson  at  the  previous  meeting  were  made  up  of  a series 
of  lines  denser  than  the  background,  and  between  the  lines  tho 
film  was  less  dense.  He  suggested  coating  the  strips  of  card- 
board with  gelatine  to  prove  whether  the  marks  were  due  to 
light  or  chemical  actiou,  as  the  ink  being  covered  would  then 
have  no  influence. 

The  discussion  which  followed  failed  to  elicit  anything  beyond 
what  has  been  already  published. 

Mr.  J.  II.  Thinks  said  he  had  recently  put  some  over-exposed 
negatives  in  boiling  water  to  clean  off,  and  found,  after  the  layer 
of  gelatiue  had  gone,  a positive  image  remained.  Why  did  this 
occur  ? Following  the  subject  up,  he  Raid  he  could  make  certain 
of  a | erfect  image  with  freshly  developed  negatives,  but  had 
never  yet  succeeded  with  old  plates.  He  was  seeking  a fine 
grain  for  a photo -mechanical  process. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  made  plates  some  time  ago  without  alum  in  the 
emulsion,  which  were  exposed  through  the  glass  ; in  every  case 
the  image,  after  removing  the  gelatine,  was  sufficient  for  trans- 
fer on  crayon  paper.  Mr.  Warnerke  patented  a similar  pro- 
cess. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  said  over-exposed  plates  developed  to  get 
density  might  be  considered  to  possess  two  images,  a positive 
and  a negative  image.  Where  the  image  was  reduced,  bromine 
was  liberated,  and  increased  the  restraining  power  of  the  deve- 
loper. At  other  places,  the  developer  was  not  so  restrained. 
Very  little  bromine  acted  as  a restrainer. 

Mr.  J.  Barker  referred  to  the  images  developable  on  collo- 
dion plates  where  mercurial  intensification  had  been  previously 
employed. 

Mr.  Haddon  remarked  that  the  image  was  positive  on  the 
front,  and  as  the  developer  passed  through  it  became  spent, 
which  resulted  in  a clear  positive  image  at  the  back. 

Mr.  Henderson  suggested  that  Mr.  Triuks  should  expose 
through  the  glass  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cowan,  and  after  fixing, 
lay  the  negative  in  a vessel  of  water,  face  uppermost,  and  heat 
the  water  to  dissolve  a large  portion  of  the  gelatine. 

Mr.  Trinks  replied  that  he  could  easily  get  a grain  all  over 
the  picture  by  passing  the  plate  through  boiling  water.  Mr. 
Haddon  showed  a plate  in  which  grain  was  only  seen  in  the 
image,  the  rest  being  clear.  He  would  try  Mr.  Henderson’s 
suggestion. 

Dr.  T.  Charters  White  and  Mr.  J.  Hubert  were  elected 
members  of  the  Society. 
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Hyde  Amateur  Photographic  Society. 

Ox  Wednesday,  January  21,  the  above  Society  held  its  meeting 
in  the  Mechanics’  Institution,  there  being  a goodly  number  of 
both  members  and  friends  present. 

After  the  usual  routine  of  business,  a lantern  exhibition  of 
views  aud  other  work  done  since  the  formation  of  the  Society 
took  place.  The  transparencies  had  been  worked  up  on  various 
makers’  plates,  and  comprised  wet  plates  of  members’  own  pre- 
paring, gelatino-bromide  plates,  and  gelatino-chloride  plates,  a 
variety  of  colours  or  tones  being  obtained  with  the  different 
processes,  and  as  the  various  tones  were  shown,  discussion  was 
entered  into  as  to  which  was  the  best. 

The  exhibitors  of  plates  and  views  were  Dr.  Sidebotham, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Cheetham,  Mr.  George  Batty,  and  Mr.  Edward 
McLean,  the  views  being  views  from  Warwick,  Kenilworth,  the 
Isle  of  Man,  Marple,  Matlock,  Wales,  and  Hyde. 

The  views  were  exhibited  by  Dr.  Sidebotham  and  Mr.  F.  W. 
Cheetham.  The  lantern  was  one  of  Dr.  Sidebotham’s,  and  was 
an  oxy-liydrogen  triple  dissolving  view  lantern  by  W.  C.  Hughes, 
of  London. 

Mr.  Jno.  Pennington  exhibited  and  described  a new  camera 
by  S.  D.  McKellan,  of  Manchester. 

This  Society  is  doing  good  work,  and  seems  to  be  firmly 

grounded. 


Newcastle-on-Tyneand  Northern  Counties’  Photographic 
Association. 

An  optical  lantern  demonstration  under  the  auspices  of  the 
above  Association  took  place  on  Monday  evening,  the  19th  inst., 
in  the  Lecture  Theatre  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society’s  Institute.  The  spacious  hall  was  crowded  in  every 
part  by  an  appreciative  audience.  Professor  Herschel,  M.A., 
F.U.A.S.,  occupied  the  chair. 

In  briefly  opening  the  proceedings,  the  Chairman  said  that  at 
the  commencement  of  the  session,  Mr.  J.  F.  Maling  and  Mr. 
Garland  each  offered  a silver  medal  for  competition  by  members 
of  the  Association,  for  the  best  transparencies  for  exhibition  by 
optical  lantern.  Several  members  had  since  been  hard  at  work 
preparing  slides,  and  the  object  of  the  demonstration  that  night 
was  to  show  in  a public  manner  the  slides  (over  1 10  in  number) 
sent  in. 

The  lantern  was  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Hardwick, 
and  Messrs.  Allison  and  J.  P.  Gibson  gave  brief  descriptions  of 

the  views. 

First  came  a series  of  slides  by  “ Zeta  ” (Mr.  Goold),  part 
collodion  and  part  gelatino-chloride,  amongst  the  former  being  a 
fine  set  showing  various  portions  of  the  Albert  Memorial, 
London  ; these  were  well-defined,  and  would  be  recognized  with 
pleasure  by  many.  Amongst  the  latter,  Cragside  (the  resi- 
dence of  Sir  William  Armstrong),  Ravens  worth  Castle,  and 
several  views  in  Jesmond  Dene,  on  the  Ousebum. 

. “ Northumbrian  ” (Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson)  followed  next  with 
views  on  the  Allan  and  Gelt,  “The  Old  Houses,  Hexham,”  ‘‘An 
Autumn  Evening  on  the  South  Tyne,”  and  other  choice  sub- 
jects. Mr.  Gibson  had  also  divided  his  between  wet  collodion 
and  gelatino-chloride  ; the  latter,  in  the  opinion  of  some  experts, 
being  the  better  of  the  two. 

“ Richmond  ” (Mr.  H.  J.  Templeton)  sent  in  eighteen  slides 
(all  wet  collodion)  of  good  quality  ; two  comic  slides,  “ Mischief,” 
and  “ Consequence,’’  being  particularly  good. 

“B.  P.  S.”  (Mr.  Proctor)  sent  nine  slides,  the  best  of  these 
being  two  scenes  on  the  Derwentwater. 

“Dry  Plate  ” (Mr.  Gray)  followed  with  eleven  slides,  views  in 
*'  Killiecrankie  Pass,”  “Dilston  Bridge,”  and  views  in  Jesmond. 

Next  came  “A  Tyro  ” (Mr.  Freeman)  with  views  od  the  Wear 
and  Derwent,  and  several  Irish  and  Welsh  ; all  gelatino-chloride. 

“ Mercury  ” (Mr.  Laws)  sent  eighteen  slides  (all  wet  collodion) 
of  uniform  excellence,  the  best  being  “ Room  where  George 
Stephenson  was  born,”  and  some  views  taken,  it  was  stated, 
on  a tricycling  tour. 

Eighteen  gelatino-chloride  slides  by  “Chloride"  (Mr.  Pike) 
were  next  put  on  the  screen,  followed  by  eighteen— also  gelatiuo- 
chloride  by  “Cullercoats”  (Mr.  Galioway),  views  on  the 
b\  ansbeck,  and  at  Cullercoats  Blaydon  Burn,  and  several  farm 
scenes ; amongst  the  latter,  “ The  Pet  Lamb  ” was  exceptionally 
good.  These  concluded  the  competitive  portion. 

Mr.  Auty  sent  two  slides  of  his  “ lightning  ” pictures  for  exhi- 
bition only. 

Mr.  Gibson  then  stated  that  two  gentlemen— Mr.  Pollitt,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Association,  and'  Mr. 


Woodward,  an  amateur  of  considerable  experience — had  sent  a 
few  slides  on  collodio-albumen  and  wet  collodion  plates  for  exhi- 
bition, which  he  thought  they  might  take  to  bo  of  the  finest 
quality.  He  thought  that  although  theirs  might  suffer  by  com- 
parison, it  would  be  ouly  fair  to  the  audience  to  show  them. 
They  consisted  of  instantaneous  photographs  of  Swans,  “ View 
at  Saal,”  Dei  by  shire,  “The  Spinning  Girl,”  “ Peak  Cavern,” 
Derbyshire,  “ View  at  Saws  worth,”  Macclesfield,  and  two  re- 
presenting grotesque  carvings  on  Chester  Cathedral.  Mr.  1’uyno 
contributed  a few  very  fine  slides  of  terriers. 

Mr.  Payne,  on  behalf  of  the  judges  (Rev.  T.  F.  Hardwicb, 
Mr.  Allison,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Payne),  then  announced  the  awards. 
He  said  they  had  had  great  difficulty  in  coming  to  a decision 
with  regard  to  the  second  medal  ; three  or  four  sets  were  criticised 
again  and  again  before  they  could  come  to  an  agreement. 
Finally  the  medals  were  awarded — Mr.  Maling’s  to  Mr.  J.  P. 
Gibson,  for  slides,  “ Old  Houses,  Hexham,”  “ Blasted  Oak  on  the 
Allan,”  “The  Iron  Gates  on  the  Allen.’’  Mr.  Garland’s  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  P.  M.  Laws,  for  “ Room  where  George  Steven- 
son was  born,”  “ Old  Mill  in  Jesmond  Dene,”  “ Head  of  Loch 
Lomond,’  ’ all  on  wet  collodion  slides  ; these  were  again  placed 
on  the  screen  in  the  order  named. 

In  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Judges  and  Mr.  Gibson, 
Professor  Herschel  said  he  thought  they  were  also  indebted  to 
the  competitors  for  so  good  a collection  of  slides  ; he  congratu- 
lated the  members  on  the  results  obtained,  and  remarked  that 
they  had  little  to  fear  from  outsiders,  as  some  of  the  best  slides 
shown  that  evening  were  the  work  of  their  own  Society. 

In  determining  the  merits  of  the  transparencies  submitted  to 
them  for  examination,  the  Judges  employed  an  oxy-hydrogen 
safety7  jet  of  the  mixed  gases  kind,  sent  to  them  by  Messrs. 
\V.  H.  Oakley  and  Co.,  of  London.  This  jet  is  made  on  the 
principle  invented  by  Mr.  BroughtoD,  of  Manchester  and  is  said 
to  give  absolute  security  against  all  danger  of  explosion. 

Liverpooi.  Science  Students’  Association. 

On  the  23rd  inst.,  the  President  (Mr.  A.  Norman  Tate,  F.I.C.) 
in  the  chair,  a paper  on  “Geological  Photography  ” was  read  by 
Mr.  Osmund,  Mr.  \V.  Jeffs  (who  illustrated  bis  remarks  with  a 
selection  of  photographic  views)  showing  geological  features  in 
Leicestershire  and  Yorkshire. 

1 he  author  stated  that  in  no  science  more  than  in  geology  was 
there  greater  need  for  ample  and  accurate  pictorial  illustration. 
He  urged  the  use  of  photographic  representatious  of  natural 
scenery  and  certain  landscape  features  in  class-teaching,  where 
without  such  method  of  illustration  it  is  often  difficult  to  convey 
to  students  correct  ideas  of  the  meaning  of  several  geological 
terms  in  common  use.  In  astronomy  the  camera  had  been 
brought  into  requisition  with  valuable  results.  By  means  of 
improved  lenses,  accurate  charts  of  the  heavens  can  now  be  taken 
which  will  embrace  therein  “ stars  of  a magnitude  smaller  than 
that  shown  on  the  best  existing  charts  or  maps,  pictured  in  their 
proper  relative  positions  and  magnitudes”  (vide  Nature,  vol.  xxxi., 
No.  785).  What  has  been  done  for  astronomy  could  be  equally 
well  applied  to  geology.  It  was  possible  that  in  the  future  the 
equipment  of  a field  geologist  would  not  be  considered  complete 
without  the  addition  of  a camera.  Its  use  would  be  of  great 
service  in  those  cases  where,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  weatlier- 
ing  of  a rock-surface,  it  was  desirable  to  preserve  the  original 
appearance  of  a section.  In  addition  to  depicting  rock-sections, 
photography  was  well  adapted  for  illustrating  the  work  and 
effects  of  the  sea,  of  rivers,  glaciers,  and  the  numerous  other 
denuding  agents  by  which  the  earth’s  surface  is  carved  into  a 
varied  and  ever-chaDging  outline  of  hill  aud  valley.  The  author 
referred  to  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Geological  Surveys  of  America  and  Canada,  in  which  photo- 
graphic views  are  freely  inserted  with  other  excellent  illustra- 
tions ; and,  in  conclusion,  expressed  the  desire  that,  in  the  near 
future,  we  should  be  able  to  possess  a complete  series  of  photo- 
graphic views,  illustrating  the  scenery  of  our  own  country  from 
a scientific  standpoint,  together  with  representations  of  the 
phenomena  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  various  geological 
problems. 


Temple  Bicycle  Club. 

The  third  anuual  photographic  social  took  place  at  the  Eyre 
Arms,  on  Tuesday,  the  27th  inst.,  some  400  gentlexen  being 
present,  among  whom  wero  most  of  the  well-known  'cyclists,  the 
chair  being  taken  by  Major-General  Christopher. 

Close  upon  300  slides — the  work  of  member?,  and  which  were 
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taken  on  tricycle  tours.  &c. — were  shown  by  means  of  the  lime 
light  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Cutchey,  and  during  the  interval,  some  capital 
songs  and  recitations  were  given  by  Messrs.  King,  Braine,  Smith, 
and  Lay.  Among  the  slides  shown  were  some  good  studies  of 
Burnham  Beeches,  by  Messrs.  II.  aud.J.  H.  Bashall ; views  on  the 
River  Thames,  from  its  source  downwards,  by  Messrs.  F.  Chapman 
and  J.  B.  B.  Wellington— the  latter  showing  a very  artistic  bit  of 
Pangbourne  Weir,  as  well  as  several  instantaneous  sea  views  and 
studies  of  animals  ; views  in  Norway  by  Mr.  A.  Bashall,  and 
Germany,  by  H.  Ilernu.  Messrs.  Troup  exhibited  some  good 
groups  of  ’cyclists,  and  various  other  slides  by  Messrs.  Green, 
Coldwell,  &c.,  were  shown.  The  programme  concluded  with 
portraits  of  well-known  ’cyclists,  which  were  received  with  rounds 
of  applause  as  each  was  recognized. 

The  Club  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  a grand  success. 


®alh  in  % jltubio. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. — The  next  meeting 
will  be  held  at  the  House  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John  Street, 
Adelpbi,  on  Thursday,  February  5th,  at  8 o'clock.  Messrs. 
Morgan  and  Kidd  will  give  a demonstration  of  their  New 
Rapid  Contact  Printing  Process,  the  Presentation  Prints  for  1884 
will  be  ready  for  delivery,  the  Artistic  Competition  Pictures  for 
last  year  will  be  exhibited,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary  will  introduce 
and  explain  Kershaw’s  Instantaneous  Shutter. 

Photography  at  Ryde. — It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Family  still  frequent  the  studio  which  is 
identified  with  the  name  of  the  late  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  as  on 
Saturday  last,  the  17th  inst.,  Messrs  Hughes  and  Mullins  took 
portraits  of  Prince  Arthur  and  Princess  Margaret  of  Connaught. 
On  Thursday,  the  22nd  inst.,  Princess  Beatrice  drove  into  Ryde 
and  gave  Messrs.  Hughes  and  Mullins  a sitting. 

Lecture  on  the  History  of  Photography. — On  Tuesday 
evening  last,  at  a meeting  of  the  Turnham  Green  Literary  and 
Scientific  Society,  Mr.  W.  R.  Matthews  discoursed  on  the  “ Rise 
and  Progress  of  the  Photographic  Art.”  He  told  his  hearers  how 
Fabricius,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  horn  silver  (silver  chloride)  darkens  when  exposed 
to  light ; but  practical  photography  is  a thing  of  the  present 
century,  and  the  outcome  of  the  labours  of  Niepce,  Daguerre, 
Talbot,  Herschell,  and  others  ; while  to  the  various  photo- 
mechanical methods,  which  are  now  becoming  so  generally  used, 
one  must  look  for  much  of  the  future  usefulness  of  camera 
pictures.  The  more  modern  methods  were  practically  illus- 
trated, and  numerous  specimens  were  exhibited,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  some  photographs  obtained  by  along  exposure 
of  clean  pine  boards  under  negatives,  the  wood  becoming  gradu- 
ally darkened  under  the  action  of  light.  Some  parts  of  the  grain 
of  the  wood  generally  prove  to  be  far  more  sensitive  than  others, 
and  it  was  mentioned  that  paper  made  from  pine  wood-pulp 
gradually  darkens  by  the  action  of  light ; hence  such  paper 
should  not  be  used  as  a basis  for  photographs  of  any  kind. 

A Photographic  Exhibition  at  Dundee. — The  Dundee  and 
East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association  will  hold  an  exhibi- 
tion next  year,  the  opening  day  being  fixed  for  February  6th, 
1886.  Gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  will  be  offered  for 
competition. 

The  Stanley  Show  of  ’Cycles.— The  eighth  annual  show  of 
bicycles  and  tricycles  opened  on  Wednesday  last,  at  the 
“ Wheeleries,”  a temporary  building  on  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment. Our  readers  will  be  specially  interested  in  the  consider- 
able variety  of  "‘Carrier  ” tricycles  exhibited. 

A Photograph  in  Court. — A young  woman  in  California 
recently  sued  the  young  man  she  had  been  engaged  to  for  breach 
of  promise.  Everything  went  on  well.  Her  attorney  showed 
the  usual  letters  ; read  the  gush  for  the  amusement  of  the  au- 
dience in  the  court  rooms  ; gave  the  amatory  statistics — the  num- 
ber of  times  he  used  “ darling  the  number  of  times  he  “ wanted 
to  kiss  her,”  “look  in  her  dear  eyes,”  and  “ hold  her  in  his  arms 
in  a fond  embrace.”  The  lawyer  was  sure  that  he  had  “ caught 
on  ” to  every  man  on  the  jury.  The  defendant,  was  an 
amateur  photographer.  His  sole  response  was  a photograph  of 
the  young  woman  sitting  on  a sofa  with  another  fellow’s  arm 
about  her  waist.  This  was  unexpected.  The  amateur  pho- 
tographer, suspecting  all  was  not  right,  pretended  to  go  out  of 
town  one  evening,  leaving  his  instrument  pioperly  arranged  with 
clockwork  for  taking  a picture  in  the  girl’s  house.  Verdict  for 
the  defendant. — Detroit  Free  Press. 


Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next 
meeting,  on  February  5th,  will  be  “On  a Standard  Density  for 
Lantern  Slides.” 


fa  Comsponbcnfs. 

***  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Magnesium. — 1.  About  ten  shillings  per  ounce.  2.  From  any 
dealer  in  photographic  materials. 

J-  F: — Probably  your  best  way  will  be  to  engage  yourself  as  assist- 
ant to  a professional  photographer ; but  without  knowing  some- 
thing of  your  present  qualifications  or  your  capabilities,  it  is  im- 
possible to  conjecture  how  long  it  will  take  you  to  qualify  yourself 
for  independent  work.  State  your  need  through  the  medium  of 
an  advertisement. 

J.  Daly. — Either  the  unvarnished  film  or  the  surface  of  the 
varnish  may  be  brought  into  condition  for  the  work  by  friction 
with  a very  small  quantity  of  powdered  resin,  applied  with  the 
tip  of  the  fore-finger. 

A.  E.  R. — You  cannot  do  better  than  to  apply  to  the  Autotype 
Company. 

A.  de  Noter. — Write  to  Mr.  Eastman,  at  the  Eastman  Dry  Plate 
Company,  Rochester,  State  of  New  York,  U.S.A. ; or  to  Mr.  S. 
Fry,  of  Kingston. 

Edward  Rose. — Instead  of  having  a number  of  separate  shutters 
to  fit  into  one  frame,  it  is  generally  considered  more  convenient 
to  use  two  adjustable  pieces  like  butterfly- wings,  which  can  be  so 
placed  over  the  opening  as  to  modify  its  shape  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  subject.  This  arrangement  was  described  by 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  in  a paper  read  before  the  Photographic 
Society,  and  printed  on  page  39  of  our  volume  for  1879.  Colonel 
Stuart  AVortlcy  also  pointed  out  that  the  advantages  of  the 
system  can  only  be  realised  when  the  shutter  works  horizontally. 

W.  F.  Stanley'. — Your  letter  has  been  sent  on  to  the  firm 
referred  to. 

London  Express. — Our  own  experiments  lead  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  will  keep  far  better  before  washing  than  afterwards,  but 
in  either  case  we  should  expect  it  to  bo  unharmed  by  being  set 
aside  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

Medico.  — The  views  are  magnificent,  and  had  we  not  so  thoroughly 
illustrated  the  subject,  we  should  ask  your  permission  to  use  one 
of  them  as  a supplement. 

Paco. — 1 and  2.  The  former  is  to  be  preferred.  3.  A9  far  as  wo 
know,  it  is  not  at  present  in  the  market,  but  wo  wilt  make 
enquiries.  4.  A shutter  working  so  quickly  should  not  be  used 
with  a very  light  camera,  neither  should  it  be  fixed  on  the  hood  of 
the  lens.  Nothing  is  superior  to  one  of  the  simple  “ drop  ” type, 
the  extra  speed  being  obtained  by  putting  on  tension  with  india- 
rubber  bands.  5.  AVe  do  not  know.  6.  Considerably  slower. 
7.  About  the  same. 

AV.  J. — There  is  no  remedy  except  to  use  thick  boards.  Gelatine  is 
suitable. 

II. — Do  not  purchase,  but  make  it  yourself.  A piece  of  lead  wire — 
which  can  be  obtained  from  dealers  in  horticultural  fittings — is 
mounted  in  an  ordinary  pencil  case. 

J.  G. — It  is  well  not  to  keep  it  too  long,  but  if  half  a grain  of 
carbolic  acid  and  half  a drachm  of  alcohol  are  present  in  each 
ounce,  it  can  be  kept  for  several  weeks.  Add  these  to  the  finished 
emulsion. 

J.  R. — AVe  can  suggest  no  other  cause.  See  Notes  on  page  57  of 
the  present  volume. 

R.  T.  AM — It  has  been  posted. 

D.  P. — The  appliance  can  occasionally  be  obtained  second-hand, 
or  possibly  you  may  meet  with  some  old  stock  in  the  hands  of 
dealers.  On  page  111  of  tho  Year-Book  for  1884  you  will  find 
directions. 

S.  Lagenheim. — 1.  Probably  by  the  first  person  who  mado  a positive 
on  glass.  2.  Only  by  searching  through  the  back  volumes  of  tho 
News. 

II.  C. — The  remaining  portion  of  Captain  AAraterhouse’s  series  on 
Photo-lithography  will  give  you  the  information  you  require. 

f jj e pbotograpMf  |lctos. 
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EFFECTS  OF  LOW  TEMPERATURE. 

Therf.  is  a topic  above  all  others  an  Englishman  can  con- 
verse on  under  any  circumstances,  irrespective  of  condition 
or  creed,  viz.,  the  weather;  and  few  avocations  are 
influenced  by  atmospheric  changes  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  photographer's ; yet  the  variable  conditions  have  their 
uses,  though  it  may  be  a trifle  uncomfortable  for  those 
who  have  to  work  in  them.  At  the  present  time  we  not 
unnaturally  expect  a little  severe  weather,  when  lowness 
of  temperature  is  certain  to  give  trouble  in  several  depart- 
ments; carbon  printers,  plate  coaters,  and  workers  in 
gelatine  generally,  not  being  among  the  exceptions. 

In  the  studio  there  is  no  longer  any  necessity  for  thaw- 
ing the  negative  bath,  encasing  the  collodion-pourer  in 
warm  clothing,  or  boiling  the  developer,  in  order  to’obtain 
an  image  which,  when  finished,  appeared  to  be  more  or  less 
embellished  with  ice  patterns,  and  the  beauty  of  which 
might  be  considered  doubtful.  Those  days  of  worry  have 
happily  departed,  and  we  now  find  a necessarily  increased 
exposure  to  be  the  only  real  drawback  in  uegative  making 
during  cold  weather ; even  that  Deed  cause  but  little  incon- 
venience if  development  be  less  restrained.  The  extent 
to  which  restrainers  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  over-exposure  has  often  beeu  pointed  out  in  these 
columns  ; the  reverse  applies  with  equal  force  when  short 
or  under-exposure  becomes  a necessity.  There  is  much 
gained,  both  in  time  and  quality,  by  keeping  the  developer 
at  a temperature  of  65°  F.  Ammonia  is  an  exception  to 
this  rule,  owing  to  its  volatile  nature  ; it  may  be  added  to 
the  heated  pyro  solution  immediately  before  development 
commences  with  greater  advantage. 

That  cold  slows  the  action  of  light  on  a bromide  plate 
is  not  an  unnatural  conclusion  to  arrive  at,  and  a similar 
action  is  familiar  to  all  who  have  practised  the  collodion 
processes.  The  cause  in  its  scientific  aspect  has,  however, 
been  conclusively  shown  in  a series  of  experiments  con- 
ducted by  Captain  Abney,  recorded  on  page  315  of  our 
last  volume,  and  need  only  here  be  referred  to.  Captain 
Abney  found,  upon  warming  a plate  which  registered  18° 
on  Warnerke’s  sensitoineter,  that  the  plate  became  more 
sensitive,  and  registered  24°  when  exposed  under  the  same 
standard  phosphorescent  plate.  Pursuing  his  experiments 
in  the  contrary  direction,  he  found  cold,  induced  by  the 
application  of  ice,  &c , slowed  the  sensitiveness  in  the 
same  proportion  as  heat  accelerated  it,  or,  employing 
Captaiu  Abney’s  own  phrase,  ‘‘Cold  diminishes  sensitive- 
ness by  causing  the  amplitude  of  vibration  of  the  mole- 
cules to  be  obstructed.”  These  experiments,  of  course, 


operate  independently,  in  a measure,  both  of  season  and 
direction  of  air  currents,  each  of  these  latter  exerting  an 
influence  on  plate  coating  and  drying,  negative  making, 
and  printing  operations. 

Silver  printing  has  not  lost  any  of  its  unpleasantness  iu 
cold  weather;  still,  judging  from  results  obtained  by  the 
modified  gelatine  processes,  albumen  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  carry  us  through  many  more  winters ; until  the 
arrival  of  that  panacea,  the  usual  precautions  already 
given  in  these  pages  must  be  enforced.  A few  points  may 
be  reiterated  here  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  Sensitizing 
takes  place  less  quickly  when  the  temperature  of  the  bath 
and  apartment  is  below  60°  F.,  than  at  or  beyond  that 
reading;  therefore,  the  usual  time  bf  floating  may  be 
doubled  at  this  season  without  any  corresponding  dis- 
advantage. The  temperature  of  the  drying  apartment 
should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  below  50°  F.,  as  cold  tends 
in  a great  measure  to  loosen  the  sensitive  coating  of  albu- 
men from  its  support,  and  in  the  after  process  of  washing 
this  becomes  apparent.  We  have  frequently  seen  prints, 
the  surfaces  of  which  had  become  partly  detached  in  wash- 
ing from  no  other  cause  than  allowing  crystals  of  ice  to 
form  on  the  surface  after  withdrawal  from  the  sensitizing 
solution.  The  use  of  preserved  paper  does  away  with  the 
annoyance  to  some  extent,  but  not  altogether,  for  albu- 
men prints  exposed  to  a low  temperature  on  removal  from 
the  washing  apparatus,  become  excessively  tender,  and  if 
permitted  to  reach  freezing  point,  will  not  bear  anything 
but  the  most  careful  handling.  Toning  and  fixiug  solu- 
tions each  perform  their  functions  in  a more  satisfactory 
manner  if  they  are  heated  to  70°  F.,  beyond  which  limit 
it  is  not  wise  to  go.  The  water  employed  for  washing 
prints  before  and  after  toning  should  also  be  of  equal 
temperature.  Hyposulphite  of  soda  is  more  easily 
removed  in  water  slightly  heated,  and  those  who  have  to 
perform  that  task  find  it  more  agreeable,  hence  the  work 
is  effectively  performed.  Speaking  in  general  terms,  equal 
temperatures  tend  to  the  production  of  equalr  esults,  and 
these  exigencies  are  easily  met  by  a proper  system  of 
heating.  Erinting  indoors  at  this  or  any  other  season  is 
entirely  out  of  the  question  for  photographers  who  have 
any  reasonable  quantity  of  work  to  perform.  And  hero 
again  “Jack  Frost”  delights  in  obstruction  by  solidifying 
the  condensed  vapour  on  the  glass  surface  of  the 
printing-frame,  and  thereby  causing  uneven  results ; in 
fact,  during  a severe  frost  we  have  seen  a perfectly 
opaque  coatiug  appear  ou  the  printing-frames  within 
half-an-hour,  thus  causing  considerable  energy  among 
the  printing  staff,  as  a large  number  of  frames  were  exposed. 
We  need  hardly  say  that  removing  the  frames  to  a warm 
room  for  a few  minutes  melted  the  coating  and  allowed 
tho  glass  to  be  repolished  without  in  any  way  injuring 
either  negatives  or  prints. 
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THE  WENHAM  GAS  LAMP. 

In  the  days  of  wet  collodion  the  idea  of  photography  by 
the  light  of  gas  or  that  of  an  oil  lamp  would  have  been 
considered  a very  wild  one,  but  the  gelatiuo-bromide  pro- 
cess has  changed  all  that ; and  instead  of  looking  upon 
a gas  flame  as  being  next  door  to  non-actinic  from  an  every- 
day worker’s  point  of  view,  it  is  nothing  extraordinary  for 
a photographer  to  regularly  make  portrait  negatives  and 
also  his  prints  by  gas  light. 

Nearly  five  years  ago  (1880,  p.  338)  an  account  was 
given  in  the  Photographic  News  of  a visit  to  the  studio 
of  Mr.  P.  M.  Laws  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  our 
readers  will  remember  how,  by  the  aid  of  a Wigharn 
burner  of  sixty-eight  jets,  Mr.  Laws  found  no  difficulty  in 
making  a carte  negative  with  an  exposure  of  eight  seconds, 
or  a cabinet  negative  in  sixteen  seconds.  Mr.  Laws  simply 
uses  a reflector  something  like  a large  Dutch  oven  lined 
with  strips  of  mirror,  and  to  diminish  the  glare  he  passes 
the  light  through  a screen  consisting  of  strips  of  blue 
glass  set  in  a frame. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Wenham,  who  is  not  only  known  as  one  of  the 
early  photographic  workers,  but  as  a pioneer  in  many  im- 
portant branches  of  industry,  has  recently  devised  a form 
of  gas  lamp  by  which  a very  much  increased  return  of 
light  can  be  obtained  for  the  gas  burned ; and  what  is, 
perhaps,  of  more  importance  from  a photographic  point  of 
view,  the  light  is  far  whiter  than  when  the  gas  is  burned 
at  any  ordinary  jet. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  the  Wenham  lamp  is  the 
heatiug  of  the  air  and  gas  before  they  react  upon  each 
other,  and  the  following  sectional  diagram  will  show  how 


A,  sir  inlet ; B,  regenerator  ; C,  cylinder  to  cor.vev  heated  air  to  burner 
through  perforated  discs  T>,  burner;  E,  tiame;  F,  reflector;  G,  ring- 
fastener;  H,  hinge  ;. I,  ring  to  support  dish  ; K,  glass  dish  ; I.,  chimney; 
M,  gas  supply  pipe ; N,  heat  disperser. 

the  system  is  carried  out.  The  part  marked  in  the  dia- 
gram as  the  regenerator  is  a channelled  and  perforated 
plate  of  cast  iron,  which  becomes  considerably  heated,  and 
through  the  passages  of  which  the  air  passes  before  reach- 
ing the  burner.  The  gas  is  warmed  to  some  extent  in 
passing  through  the  tube,  M,  but  still  more  during  its 


passage  through  the  part  of  the  apparatus  immediately 
over  the  burner,  D ; the  gas  duct  branching  out  into  seve- 
ral tubes  at  this  point,  and  all  of  these  tubes  are  iu  the 
stream  of  hot  air  as  it  comes  from  the  cast  iron  regenera- 
tor. 

A few  data  as  to  the  performance  of  the  lamp  in  com- 
parison with  an  Argand  burner  will  be  interesting. 

Taking  the  light  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  with  the 
vertical  line,  it  was  found  that,  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
Wenham  lamp,  a light  equal  to  eight  and  a-half  standard 
candles  was  obtained  for  each  cubic  foot  of  gas  burned  per 
hour ; while,  with  the  larger  lamp,  a much  greater 
economy  is  realised,  the  light  amounting  to  over  eleven 
standard  caudles  for  each  cubic  foot  of  gas  burned  per 
hour.  A trifle  over  two  and  a-half  candles  (2'G)  is  the  re- 
turn of  light  obtainable  when  gas  (in  each  instance 
ordinary  London  gas,  of  lG-caudle  power  for  a burning  rate 
of  five  feet  per  hour  is  referred  to)  is  burned  at  an  ordin- 
ary argand  burner.  These  results,  which  are  the  outcome 
of  determinations  made  by  Dr.  Hopkinson,  Mr.  George 
Livesey,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Hartley,  show  a gaia  in  lighting 
power  of  about  four-fold  by  the  use  of  the  new  burner  : 
rather  under  four-fold  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  size,  and 
nearly  five-fold  in  the  case  of  the  largest  size. 

As  far  as  we  know,  no  exact  trials  have  yet  been  made 
to  determine  the  suitability  of  the  light  of  the  Wenham 
lamp  for  portraiture,  but  judging  from  a rough  experiment 
made  with  Warnerke’s  actinometer,  we  should  estimate 
that  by  using  four  of  the  large  lamps  with  suitable  re- 
flectors, it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  a full-length 
portrait  in  from  five  to  six  seconds. 

The  external  appearance  of  the  lamp  may  vary  according 
to  circumstances,  but  it  is  essentially  a suspension  lamp, 
and  the  following  cut  will  give  a good  notion  of  a usual 


form,  A being  the  stopcock  regulating  the  supply  of  gas. 
For  studio  use  the  lamps  might  well  hang  on  light  cranep, 
the  conneclion  with  the  permanent  gas  fittings  being  made 
by  flexible  pipes. 

For  printing  on  the  new  rapid  pap:r,  the  lamp  in  ques- 
tion appears  to  be  extremely  well  adapted,  as  a large 
number  of  printing  frames  can  be  laid  on  a table  so  as  to 
receive  the.  unobstructed  radiations  from  tbe  lamp.  It  is 
also  interesting  to  note  that  tbe  production  of  prints  on 
ordinary  albumenized  paper  by  the  lamp  in  question  is  not 
altogether  an  impossibility,  but  an  exposure  of  about 
twelve  hours  would  probably  be  required. 
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riTOTO-TINT  BLOCKS  BY  MR.  DALLAS. 

Now  that  processes  for  making  printing  blocks  by  photo- 
graphic agency  are  attracting  much  attention,  and  the 
blocks  themselves  are  being  so  largely  used  by  publishers, 
it  is  desirable  to  place  before  our  readers  examples  of  the 
process  which  has  been  worked  successfully  by  Mr.  Dallas 
during  the  past  fourteen  years.  Mr.  Dallas  terms  his  pro- 
cess “ Dallastint,”  and  does  not  publish  any  details  con- 
cerning it. 

The  first  block  is  from  a photograph  of  a cockchafer’s 


London. 

Photographers.— John  Thomson,  W.  Downey,  Hills  and 
Saunders,  Alexander  L.  Henderson. 

Opticians. — A.  W.  Dixey,  Horne  and  Thorntliwaite. 

Provincial. 

Photographer. — Henry  Joseph  Whitlock,  Birmingham. 
Optician. — Alexander  Alexander,  Exeter. 

Scotland. 

Photographer. — George  Washington  Wilson,  Aberdeen. 
Optician. — Thomas  Wcdderburn,  Edinburgh. 


ANTENNA  OF  COCKCHAFER. 

antenna,  the  negative  having  been  made  on  a wet  plate  by 
Mr.  F.  Greening,  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines. 


A JAPAHKSB  VA8E. 


The  second  block  is  a photograph  of  a modern  Japanese 
ware,  also  made  on  a wet  collodion  negative. 


USE  OF  THE  ROYAL  ARMS. 

The  following  list  of  photographers  and  opticians  who 
hold  warrants  of  appointment  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
with  authority  to  use  the  lloyal  Arms,  has  been  published 
in  the  London  Gazette : — 


THE  INTENSIFICATION  OF  GELATINE 
NEGATIVES. 
by  ii.  chapman  jones. 

The  methods  that  are  now  available  for  the  intensification 
of  gelatine  negatives  leave  little  to  be  desired.  The 
replacement  of  ammonia  in  the  mercury-ammonia  method 
by  sulphite  of  soda  has  made  a clean  method  still 
cleaner,  a fairly  quick  method  even  more  rapid,  besides 
adding  the  advantages  of  greater  permanency,  and  more 
certainty  as  to  the  final  result.  The  use  of  the  sulphite 
gives  an  image  in  metallic  mercury,  and  this  can  be  made 
a new  starting  point  in  the  operations  if  necessary,  for 
reduction  (by  a very  weak  cyanide  of  potassium  solution*) 
or  further  intensification.  This  intensification  of  the 
mercury  image  is  just  as  easy  and  certain  as  the  intensifi- 
cation of  the  original  (or  unintensified)  silver  image  would 
have  been  by  the  uranium  method ; and  if  pushed  to  the 
end,  the  density  obtained  appears  slightly  greater  in  the 
former  case.  As  each  atom  of  silver  gives  an  atom  of 
mercury  which  has  twice  the  reducing  power  of  the 
original  silver  atom  (for  by  the  action  of  the  uranium  and 
ferricyanide  a mercuric  salt  results),  one  would  expect 
to  get  a double  quantity  of  uranium  ferrocyanide  deposited 
by  the  double  method  of  intensification,  but  the  experi- 
ment does  not  seem  to  justify  this  conclusion.  A small 
increase  of  density  is  apparent,  though  perhaps  this 
appearance  is  deceptive ; however,  experiment  shows  that 
it  is  certainly  not  less  dense  by  the  previous  change  of 
silver  into  mercury,  and  the  chemistry  of  the  changes 
indicates  that  the  density  ought  rather  to  be  increased. 

So  that  if  a thin  negative  has  to  be  dealt  with,  one  can- 
not go  wrong  in  applying  to  it  the  mercury  and  sulphite 
method— this  may  bring  it  up  to  printing  density  ; if  not, 
follow  with  the  uranium  method  ; and  if  this  fails,  it  must 
have  been  a considerable  error  of  judgment  that  led  to 
any  attempt  to  improve  the  original. 

The  uranium  intensifier  is  not  appreciated  as  it  ought  to 
be,  on  account  of  its  supposed  tendency  to  fog ; and  if  the 
formulae  usually  given  for  it  are  followed  by  the  photo- 
grapher who  is  not  also  a chemist,  probably  he  will  never 
get  a clean  result.  The  following  observations  on  this  and 
other  allied  matters  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  such. 

1.  The  mercury  solution  may  advantageously  be  a 
saturated  solution,  and,  after  use,  poured  back  upon  the 
excess  of  solid  contained  in  the  stock  bottle.  Rinse  the 
negative  after  its  application,  but  a thorough  washing  is 
of  little  advantage. 

2.  The  sulphite  of  soda  need  not  be  so  pure  as  is 
necessary  when  used  in  the  developer.  A fair  commercial 
article  is  quite  good  enough.  It  may  be  dissolved  in  from 
five  to  ten  times  its  weight  of  water.  After  dissolving, 
make  the  solution  slightly  acid  with  citric  acid — sul- 
phurous acid  is  better,  and  should  be  used  if  at  hand. 
This  prevents  the  possibility  of  any  alkaline  compound 
acting  on  the  bleached  negative  in  a similar  way  to 
ammonia.  The  same  bulk  of  solution  may  be  used  for 
two  or  three  or  more  negatives,  but  if  the  action  flags,  it 
must  be  reinforced  or  replaced  by  fresh.  After  use  it 
must  not  be  returned  to  the  stock  bottle. 


• Dr.  Eder.  See  current  Ykae-Book,  page  100. 
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3.  The  uranium  method  of  intensification  must  not  he 
proceeded  with  till  every  trace  of  sulphite  is  removed  from 
the  film,  or  fogging  will  certainly  result.  Allowing  to 
soak  for,  say,  live  minutes  in  each  of  about  six  changes 
of  water  will  probably  be  sufficient  washing  ; but  a more 
certain  method  is  to  wash  rather  less  thoroughly  if  time  is 
an  object,  then  to  soak  for  about  ten  minutes  in  water  to 
which  ten  to  twenty  drops  of  the  ordinary  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  has  been  added.  This  converts  the  remain- 
ing sulphite  into  sulphate,  which  is  without  effect  on  the 
after  processes.  Change  the  soaking  water  two  or  three 
times  after  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  and  then  lay  in  the 
uranium  solution. 

4.  The  uranium  solution  may  contain  from  one  to  two 
percent,  of  the  salt,  or  a stronger  solution  may  be  kept,  and 
a few  drops  added  to  the  bulk  of  water  required,  till  the 
yellow  colour  is  visible. 

5.  The  ferricyanide  of  potassium  should  be  kept  solid. 
For  use,  take  a crystal  or  two  the  size  of  a pea,  and  wash 
them  in  a current  of  water  for  a few  seconds  till  they  are 
perfectly  clean  and  of  a clear  ruby  colour.  Then  put  a 
dram  or  so  of  water  upon  them,  and  agitate  till  the  water 
is  yellow.  Pour  the  solution  so  obtained  into  a develop- 
ing cup,  add  to  it  the  uranium  that  has  been  soaking  the 
film,  and  re-apply.  Do  not  hurry  the  action,  but  add 
more  ferricyanide  solution  as  required.  When  the  action 
is  complete,  wash  as  usual. 

6.  If  the  action  of  the  uranium  intensifier  does  not  go 
thoroughly  through  the  film,  the  detail  in  the  shadows 
will  be  fully  intensified,  while  the  high  lights  will  only  be 
partially  intensified.  The  brown  ferrocyanide  of  uranium 
may  be  entirely  removed  from  a negative  by  a dilute 
solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  This  may  save  a 
negative  that  has  got  fogged  with  the  uranium  intensifier, 
if  the  uranium  has  acted  only  slightly.  Where  it  has  acted 
thoroughly,  a mere  ghost  of  the  picture  remains,  unless  the 
uranium  intensifier  has  been  preceded  by  the  mercury 
and  sulphite  process,  when  the  image  remains  as  a white 
mercuric  salt.  This  may  be  blackened  with  ammonium 
sulphide,  but  such  procedure  is  not  practically  useful. 

After  intensification  with  mercury  and  sulphite,  the 
image  may  be  again  bleached  with  mercuric  chloride,  and 
blackened  with  sulphite ; but  there  is  a very  slight  if  any 
gain  in  density  by  the  operation,  though  theory  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  amount  of  mercury  should  be  doubled. 


NOTES  FROM  NEW  YORK. 
Presentation  Prints — Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  on  Lenses— 
A New  Camera — Improved  Methods  of  Developing 
Dry  Plates— Tiie  Photographing  of  Materialized 
Spirits. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Amateur  Society  on  the 
1 3th  inst , a resolution  was  passed  authorizing  a presenta- 
tion print  to  be  issued  and  presented  to  each  member  at 
the  close  of  the  first  year  of  the  existence  of  the  Society — 
April  1,  1885.  Special  rules  and  regulations  are  specified 
as  to  how  the  committee  charged  with  the  matter  shall 
act.  It  is  a subject  that  is  likely  to  awaken  much  geueral 
inteicst  among  the  members. 

Mr.  ,J.  Traill  Tailor,  of  tho  Photographic  Times , gave  an 
interesting  talk  on  “Photographic  Lenses  and  thfir 
Functions,”  with  copious  illustrations  on  the  blackboard. 
He  appeared  to  possess  a very  complete  and  thoiougli 
knowledge  of  the  subject  in  hand,  lie  showed  a new  lens, 
made  by  Morrison,  in  which  the  lenses  were  considerably 
separated  fiom  each  other.  He  was  applauded  by  a vote 
of  thanks,  and  afterwards  was  elected  unanimously  as  an 
honorary  inembtr  of  the  Society. 

A compact  and  novel  cameia  for  instantaneous  work, 
the  design  of  Mr.  H.  V.  Parsed,  and  made  for  him  by 
W.  T.  Gtegg,  was  shown.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a 
doctor’s  portable  mediciue  chest,  neatly  covered  with  black 


leather,  and  provided  with  a leather  handle.  The  size  of 
picture  was  2i  inches  square,  and  the  total  weight  of  the 
apparatus,  with  six  double  plate-holders,  loaded,  was  only 
2 lbs.  3 oz.  In  outward  appearance  it  had  no  resemblance 
to  a camera  ; the  exposures  were  made  by  a suap  shutter, 
ingeniously  arranged  to  work  in  the  lens  tube  iu  the  place 
occupied  by  the  diaphragms.  A wide-angle  lens,  with  a 
fixed  focus  for  objects  within  six  and  fifty  feet,  was 
adopted,  and  a supplementary  lens-finder  employed, 
making  it  very  easy  for  the  operator  to  take  a shot  without 
being  suspected  of  cairyiDg  a photographic  apparatus. 
The  neat  and  well-made  appearance,  and  lightness  of  the 
box,  were  very  favourably  commented  upon. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Fiske  showed  a print  from  a negative  of 
trotting  horses  going  at  great  speed,  which  was  extra- 
ordinarily good,  because  of  the  detail  brought  out  in  dilti- 
cult  places.  IJis  method  of  development  was  peculiar,  and 
consisted  iu  using  strong  solutions  of  pyro  and  ammonia, 
supplemented  by  rubbing  the  film  ou  the  shadow  portions 
with  the  finger,  and  iu  prolonging  the  development  for 
from  ten  to  twenty  minutes.  lie  noticed  that  a scum 
formed  on  the  surface  of  the  film  soon  after  the  developer 
was  applied,  and  by  simply  rubbing  over  the  film  with  bis 
finger  the  scum  disappeared,  and  permitted  the  developer 
to  act  more  energetically.  Whether  the  scum  would 
appear  on  different  kinds  of  plates  was  not  stated.  It  will 
form  a subject  of  much  interest  for  future  experiment.  A 
camel-hair  brush  did  not  have  the  same  effect  as  the 
fingers. 

Mr.  George  Ripley  had  noticed  that  taking  a plate  out 
of  the  developer  and  breathing  ou  it  caused  an  accelerat- 
ing action,  and  thought  Mr.  Fiske’s  results  might  be  due 
to  the  heat  transmitted  from  the  fingers  to  tho  surface  of 
the  film.  A mode  of  development  which  he  had  lately 
adopted  was  to  have  beside  him  a weak  soda  or  potash 
solution,  and  when  the  high  lights  appeared  well  out  iu 
the  original  pyro  and  soda  developer,  to  at  once  transfer 
the  plate,  without  washing,  to  the  free  soda  solution.  lie 
claimed  that  there  was  enough  pyro  left  in  the  film  to  add 
sufficient  density  to  the  shadows,  and  the  plate  <oulJ  be 
left  for  a long  time — half-an-hour  or  more — in  the  soda 
solution  without  danger  of  fogging.  The  resulting  nega- 
tive would  be  very  equal ; the  high  lights  would  not  be  too 
dense,  and  the  details  iu  the  shadows  would  appear  with 
ample  density  and  crispness. 

Since  my  last  letter,  the  first  number  of  Anthony's  BulU  tin , 
in  a new  and  haudsome  cover,  has  appeared,  and  coutains 
an  excellent  likeness  of  its  new  editor,  Frof.  Chas.  F. 
Chandler.  Prof.  Chandler  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
man  of  progress,  and  under  his  inspiring  hand  we  may 
look  for  an  improvement  in  photographic  journalism  in 
this  country. 

I learn  that  a short  time  ago  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  .1.  Traill  Taylor,  went  to  photograph 
what  wero  alleged  to  be  “ materialized  spirits,”  using  extra 
sensitive  dry  plates,  and  tho  magnesium  light.  Mr.  Beach, 
being  a continued  sceptic  in  this  line,  doubted  the  ability 
of  the  spi  i's  to  withstand  the  intense  glow  of  the  mag- 
nesium ii.lir,  as  it  was  customary  to  view  them  by  a light 
so  dim  that  a person’s  face  ten  feet  away  could  not  be 
distinguished.  But  from  prior  assurances  it  was  fully 
understood  th  it  the  power  of  the  “spiiits”  was  great 
enough  to  endure  the  effects  of  the  light,  and  that  no  dis- 
appointment would  occur.  A good  look  at  the  medium 
showed  tint  she  was  a tall,  solidly  built  woman,  diessed 
in  an  ordinary  loose  morning  wiapper.  She  was  supposed 
to  sit  m a cln.ir  in  a small  curtaiued  place  iu  oue  corner  of 
the  room,  and  while  in  a trance  state,  uubeknown  to  her, 
beautiful  angelic  forms  might  materialize  and  show  them- 
selves at  the  division  in  the  curtain,  and  possibly  walk  out 
and  shake  hands  with  members  of  the  circle. 

When  the  focus  was  obtained  by  using  a lamp,  and  the 
lights  were  extinguished  all  except  a small  gas  jet  as  large 
as  a pea,  surrounded  by  greenish  tissue  paper,  some  pre- 
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liminary  singing  occurred.  At  its  cessation  a voice  — 
alleged  to  be  a raau’s  voice — came  from  the  curtained 
corner  ; but  to  any  one  of  common  sense,  was  distinctly 
that  of  the  medium’s  lowered  and  strained  to  imitate  a male 
voice,  for  her  voice  was  naturally  a contralto.  A few 
moments  more  of  singing  was  followed  by  a separation  of 
the  curtains,  showing  a large  sized  form  (far  from  being 
graceful  or  angelic),  which  looked  exactly  like  a woman 
in  her  white  petticoats.  It  was  whispered  about  that  it 
was  the  spirit  of  Aspasia,  one  of  the  oriental  band. 

After  a moment’s  silence,  word  was  passed  that 
“ Aspasia”  was  ready ; the  magnesium  tape,  consisting  of 
four  pieces  twisted  and  four  inches  long,  held  by  pliers  in 
front  of  a tin  reflector,  was  lighted  by  a match,  and 
suddenly  glowed  with  its  full  intensity  upon  the  uon- 
aDgelic  spirit  form.  To  Mr.  Beach’s  surprise  the  form 
kept  perfectly  still  during  the  glow  of  the  light,  retiring 
from  view  as  it  was  extinguished. 

Mr.  Taylor  at  the  same  time  successfully  operated  the 
camera-shutter.  The  figure  of  the  alleged  spirit,  as  seen 
by  brilliant  light,  proved  conclusively  to  be  none  other 
than  the  medium  herself,  divested  of  her  wrapper  and 
draped  with  one  or  two  white  veils.  The  shape  of  t he  face, 
the  colour  of  the  eyes  and  hair,  corresponded  precisely 
with  hers  as  she  appeared  before  she  retired  into  the 
cabinet. 

The  evening  was  spent  in  successfully  photographing  the 
same  large  person  nnder  the  guise  of  three  other  different 
spirit  forms.  Different  attitudes  were  taken  at  each  ex- 
posure to  represent  tall  or  short  spirits,  but  it  was  observed 
that  the  same  large  arms  and  hands  were  to  be  seen  in 
each  case,  the  same  gown,  the  same  stockings. 

So  far  as  it  applied  to  photographing  actual  alleged 
materialized  spirit,  the  experiment  was  a success,  the  only 
failure  being  in  the  development  of  the  first  negative  of 
“ Aspasia,”  through  some  fault  of  the  operator.  Three 
other  excellent  negatives  were  made,  which  bear  out  the 
opinion  expressed  above,  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
“ spiiits.”  They  appeared  to  be  so  well  pleased  with  the 
earthly  photographic  apparatus  that  they  hoped  another 
attempt  to  secure  their  likenesses  would  be  made,  and  1 
learn  Mr.  Beach  contemplates  trying  it  again  sood.  Since 
the  days  of  Mumbler,  who  would  produce  a photographic 
ghost  of  your  dead  relative  on  the  same  plate  as  your  own 
portrait,  I have  not  heard  of  any  experiment  such  as  I have 
desciibed,  as  having  been  made.  I am  told  that  Crookes 
attempted  something  of  the  kind,  but  have  never  seen  any 
of  his  results. 

That  the  human  senses  can  be  so  easily  deceived  and 
made  to  imagine  that  they  discern  in  the  ordiuary  form  of 
a woman,  angelic  spiritualistic  forms,  is  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  our  nature.  My  explanation  of  it  is,  that  a great  mauy 
people  take  pleasure  in  being  fooled. 

N.Y.,  January  21.'./.  The  New  York  Amateur. 
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nation  under  the  microscope.  If  it  were  practicable  to  in- 
duce writers  to  apply  each  term  exclusively  to  one  of  these 
two  branches  of  work,  it  would  be  better  to  confine  the 
term  photo-micrography  to  the  art  of  producing  minute 
photographs.  Micrograph  is  a suitable  term  for  a minute 
copy,  and  micrography  for  the  art  of  producing  micro- 
graphs. When  the  micrographs  are  produced  by  the  aid 
of  photography,  the  circumstance  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  attaching  the  syllable  ]>holo  as  a hyphened  prefix. 


HYDROXYL  AMINE  AS  A DEVELOPER  FOR  THE 
RAPID  PRINTING  PAPER. 

BY  ARNOLD  STILLER. 

In  my  paper  on  the  “ Hydroxy  lamine  Developer”  (Photo- 
graphic News,  vol.  xxviii.,  p.  794),  1 recommended  the 
use  of  this  compound  for  the  development  of  gelatino- 
chloride,  and  remarked  that  “ the  solution  will  probably 
prove  useful  for  the  development  of  gelatino-chloride 
prints,  for  I find  that  by  backing  a thin  transparency  of 
the  dichroic  kind  with  paper,  a picture  possessing  a beauti- 
ful warm  brown  tone  is  obtained.”  On  the  introduction 
of  the  new  chloride  paper  I hastened  to  try  it  in  the  way 
suggested,  and  I am  glad  to  say  that  my  prophecy  has 
proved  quite  true.  Perhaps  the  greatest  disadvantage  to 
the  employment  of  the  new  process  is  the  necessary  use  of 
the  iron  developer,  which  spoils  the  toning-bath,  and  is 
very  liable  to  stain  the  “ whites.”  To  wash  out  the  iron, 
an  extra  bath,  containing  alum,  is  introduced,  whiefi 
necessarily  lengthens  the  process.  With  the  hydroxy- 
lamine  developer  the  employment  of  the  alum  bath  is 
entirely  obviated,  for  the  solution  produces  the  purest 
high-lights  even  when  mixed  for  some  hours;  and  I also 
find  that,  by  using  the  old  hyposulphite  toning-bath,  the 
latter  is  not  decomposed  by  the  developer.  I may  mention 
that  this  method  is  applicable  to  all  the  commercial  papers, 
and  also  that  prepared  by  the  excellent  formula  given  by 
Mr.  Wellington  (page  36).  The  exposure  is  apparently 
the  same  as  when  using  the  iron  developer. 

The  following  solutions  are  recommended  : — 

A.  — Hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  ...  15  grains 

Alcohol  ...  1 ounce 

B.  — Caustic  potash  ...  1 dram 

Water  1 ounce 

C.  — Potassium  bromide  20  grains 

Water  • 1 ounce 


The  developer  is  prepared  by  mixing  half  a dram  each  of 
A and  B,  and  frptn  15  to  30  drops  of  C,  with  one  ounce 
of  water.  The  undeveloped  prints  are  placed  directly  in 
the  above  mixture  ; the  image  should  appear  in  about  fifteen 
seconds,  and  be  fully  developed  in  two  minutes.  The 
prints  are  next  washed  during  ten  minutes  in  three  changes 
of  water,  and  theD,  to  tone  and  fix,  they  are  placed  for 
from  ten  minutes  to  half-an-hour  in  a bath  composed  of 
the  following ; — 

Hyposulphite  ...  ...  5 ounces 

Chloride  of  gold  10  grains 

Water  ...  20  ounces 


Photo-Micrography.  By  A.  Cowley  Malley.  ( London  : 
II.  K.  Lewis , 136,  Gower  Street.)  Second  Edition. 

Less  than  two  years  ago  we  noticed  the  first  edition  of  this 
excellent  work  (1883,  p.  140),  and  we  are  pleased  to  note 
that  its  success  has  been  so  great  as  to  necessitate  such  an 
early  publication  of  a second  edition. 

The  author,  in  bringing  out  his  second  edition,  changes 
the  title  from  micro-photography  to  photo-micrography, 
this  change  being  especially  bad,  as  the  new  title  does  not 
index  in  the  same  place  as  the  old  ; but  he  seems  to  think 
that  his  present  title  is  less  ambiguous  than  the  former. 

The  art  of  photographing  microscopic  objects  has  been 
indifferently  termed  micro-photography  and  photo-micro- 
graphy, although  these  terms  are  occasionally  applied  to 
the  production  of  minute  photographs  adapted  for  exami- 


In  conclusion,  I may  remark  that  although  hydroxylamine 
is  rather  costly  at  present,  four  ounces  of  the  developer 
will  develop  about  a dozen  cabinet  prints. 


& Dirtaarg  of  ffjotogragfrg. 

BACKGROUNDS.  ( Continued ).  Such  screens  as  may  be  used 
to  make  a background  for  portraitnre  and  group  photography 
must  next  he  considered  ; these  screens  being  sometimes  fixtures 
like  the  wall  of  a building,  or  a partition,  but  in  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  cases  they  are  moveable ; lightness  and  portability 
being  important  qualities. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  background  which  can  be  constructed 
consists  of  a light  wooden  frame,  covered  with  a tightly  stretched 
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sheet  of  cloth  or  fabric,  and  in  ordinary  cases  this  may  be  about 
seven  feet  square,  but  in  many  instances  five  feet  across  is  con- 
sidered sufficient,  a curtain  serving  to  make  additional  width  when 
a group  is  to  be  taken. 

Occasionally  the  photographer  can  select  material  of  the  re- 
quired tint,  but  more  often  he  finds  it  necessary  to  tint  or  flat 
his  backgrounds  to  suit  his  own  tastes;  and  the  following 
directions  given  by  Herr  Hartmann  in  an  early  volume  of  the 
PnoTOGRArnic  News  will  be  found  to  be  thoroughly  practical. 

“ For  the  basis  of  a background  it  is  best  to  employ  frames 
such  as  painters  use  for  their  pictures,  and  the  woodwork  must  be 
strong  enough  to  resist  warping. 

“ The  materials  which  are  the  easiest  to  paint  are  coarse  canvas, 
shirting,  and  twill.  It  is  fastened  by  means  of  nails,  driven  in 
only  half-way,  and  after  it  has  received  its  preliminary  coating 
(of  which  more  anon),  it  is  carefully  examined  to  see  if  there  are 
any  signs  of  contraction.  If  this  has  not  taken  place  sufficiently, 
which  is  very  often  the  case  with  shirting  that  is  dressed  hot,  a 
few  of  the  nails  are  withdrawn,  and  while  the  material  is  still  dry- 
ing it  is  stretched  anew.  Twill  aud  linen  are  better  in  this  re- 
spect, and  by  reason  of  their  roughness  can  be  painted  upon  more 
easily ; but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  heavy.  For  the 
distemper  or  ground  pigment,  whiting,  light  ochre,  umber,  and 
cassel  brown,  are  most  suitable. 

“ The  whiting  must  be  softened  in  cold  water  before  being 
mixed,  as  also  the  ochre  and  umber,  the  latter,  because  of  its 
tendency  to  swell,  being  allowed  to  remain  immersed  for  a longer 
time.  Cassel  brown  is  purchased  already  ground  in  water,  and 
if  once  allowed  to  dry,  it  becomes  stony  and  insoluble,  and  con- 
sequently altogether  useless.  When  mixed  with  whiting  it  gives 
the  most  beautiful  warm  grey  tones,  and  consequently  I employ 
it  very  frequently. 

“ As  binding  material  for  the  colours,  I employ  a warm  solution 
of  glue,  containing  about  one  pound  of  glue  to  a gallon  of  water, 
but  the  quantity  of  glue  or  size  cannot  be  accurately  defined,  as  it 
must  be  settled  by  experiment ; still  the  character  of  the  prelimin- 
ary ground  has  a good  deal  to  do  with  the  amount  of  glue  to  be 
employed.  A thin  solution  should  be  taken  first,  and  mixed 
thoroughly  with  the  colours  ground  in  water,  and  then  a trial 
should  be  made  with  the  same  brush  and  upon  the  same  canvas 
which  are  hereafter  to  be  used.  If  there  is  too  little  glue,  th6 
Colour  dusts  off,  or  may  give  when  rubbed  with  the  hand ; if  there 
is  too  much,  spots  will  be  observed,  and  then  more  colour  and 
water  must  be  added,  and  a second  trial  made.  When  the  mix- 
ture is  right,  the  surface  will  be  even  and  uniform.  The  proper 
degree  of  thickness  is  soon  found  in  working ; the  addition  of 
water  doing  little  harm,  especiallywhen  it  is  luke-warm. 

“ The  colour  is  applied  with  the  brush  in  an  even  manner,  and 
if  on  the  first  trial  it  is  found  that  the  colour  sinks  into  the  stuff 
too  much,  as  is  always  the  case  with  stout  linen,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  a preliminary  coating  of  whiting  and  strong  glue-water,  the 
same  being  very  well  mixed  to  ensure  a clean  surface.  The 
coating  must  be  allowed  to  get  perfectly  dry  before  you  proceed 
to  colour  the  background,  but  if  there  has  been  much  glue  applied 
to  it,  it  becomes  bard  and  smooth ; if  it  has  received  but  little,  it 
will  absorb  more  hereafter,  and  then  the  colour  should  contain  an 
additional  quantity  of  glue.  To  secure  a fine  ground,  the  canvas, 
after  the  preliminary  coating  has  dried,  may  be  rubbed  with  pumice 
to  remove  any  loose  fibres,  and,  after  it  is  thoroughly  diy,  it  may 
be  uniformly  coated  with  soft  soap  and  water ; in  this  way  the 
most  uniform  tints  may  be  secured.” 

Having  now  described  the  method  of  making  a plain  back- 
ground, let  us  quote  Mr.  Ashman’s  directions  for  making  a 
graduated  background  in  which  the  tint  shades  off  uniformly 
between  two  extremes;  and  a portion  of  Mr.  Ashman’s  instruc- 
tions are  also  applicable  to  the  making  of  plain  backgrounds. 

“ I will  commence  by  supposing  the  photographer  to  have  his 
canvas  or  other  material  already  stretched  ; this  must  be  brushed 
over  with  a solution  of  common  size,  about  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  in  one  gallon  of  boiling  water  (this  is  to  prevent  the  colour 
from  going  through) ; allow  the  ground  to  get  thoroughly  dry, 
during  which  time  you  can  make  the  following  preparations  : — 
Rub  very  finely  on  a slab  equal  parts  of  blue  black  and  whiting ; 
this  we  will  call  No.  1.  Rub  one  part  of  blue  black  in  two 
parts  of  whiting ; we  will  call  that  No.  2.  Rub  one  part  of 
blue  black  with  three  parts  of  whiting ; we  will  call  that  No.  3. 
Rub  one  part  of  blue  black  to  four  or  five  parts  of  whiting ; 
we  will  call  that  No.  4.  Boil  one  gallon  of  water  with 
half-a-pound  of  golden  syrup  or  treacle  and  a piece  of 
size  about  as  large  as  a man’s  hand,  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  then  cool ; this  we  call  No.  5.  Mix  Nos.  1,  2,  3, 


and  4 with  a little  cold  water  in  separate  vessels,  adding 
a sufficient  quantity  of  No.  5 to  attain  the  proper  consistency  for 
use  : any  suitable  shades  will  do,  but  I think  that  the  best  blue- 
black  aud  whiting  answer  the  purpose  very  well.  The  diffe- 
rent shades  being  now  ready,  take  a quantity  of  the  darkest  (No:  1) 
and  lay  over  that  part  of  the  ground  that  is  required  the  deepest, 
commencing  at  the  top  and  working  downwards ; then  follow 
with  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4,  blending  them  into  each  other,  according 
to  the  effect  you  require,  with  a brush  known  as  a badger,  used  in 
graining,  &c. ; after  which  allow  the  ground  to  dry.  When 
thoroughly  dry  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  injure  it,  and  on  rub- 
bing the  surface  with  the  finger  there  will  be  no  reflection  or 
greasy  appearance  as  in  flatted  backgrounds  ; but,  as  a still 
greater  preservative,  it  may  be  brushed  over  with  cold  water  con- 
taining a portion  of  alum  ; this  allows  of  washing  the  ground 
with  soap  and  water  without  the  slightest  injury.  It  will  be  found 
better  to  give  it  two  coats  of  the  alum  solution.” 

Various  methods  are  in  use  for  mounting  flat  backgrounds  for 
use  in  the  studio.  Sometimes  they  are  made  to  rise  from  the  floor 
like  window  sashes,  the  exact  balance  required  being  obtained  by 
counterweights  and  cords  ; and  at  other  times  the  frames  are  made 
to  slide  sideways  in  horizontal  grooves.  Mr.  Bassano,  in  his  Old 
Bond  Street  studio,  has  a background  no  less  than  eighty  feet 
wide  ; this  beiug  mounted  on  two  perpendicular  rollers  or  re- 
volving pillars,  on  each  side  cf  the  apartment ; of  course,  as  it  is 
rolled  on  one  it  is  rolled  off  the  other.  Schaarwachter,  of  Berlin, 
hangs  his  backgrounds  one  behind  the  other  on  wheels,  so  that 
any  one  can  be  easily  drawn  behind  the  sitter  as  shown.  The 


schaarwachter’s  arrangement  for  shifting  backgrounds. 

frames  do  not  touch  the  floor,  and  the  two  wheels  run  on  a stout 
wire  (a  separate  wire  being  provided  for  each  screen).  A narrow 
skirting-board  covers  the  gap  between  the  background  and  the 
floor. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing,  however,  for  an  experienced  and 
able  worker  to  strongly  object  to  any  arrangement  for  shifting 
backgrounds  whirh  in  any  way  interferes  with  freedom  in  their 
use,  and  an  arrangement  like  that  shown  in  the  subjoined  cut,  in 


STUDIO  or  LANDV,  AT  CINCINNATI. 

which  each  background  stands  on  independent  feet,  and  can  easily 
be  placed  wherever  the  photographer  may  wish  to  have  it,  is  a 
very  general  one  with  portraitists  of  eminence. 

Coming  after  the  plain  background,  and  its  very  near 
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neighbour,  the  uniformly  graduated  background,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  alcove  background,  which  has  been  so  successfully 
used  by  M.  Adam-Salomon  and  other  masters  in  the  art  of 
photographic  portraiture. 

The  following  description  of  how  to  make  a niche  background, 
contributed  to  the  Photographic  News  (1874,  page  139)  by 
Mr.  A.  Asher,  of  Edinburgh,  is  thoroughly  practical,  and,  con- 
sidering the  small  amount  of  work  really  involved,  every  portraitist 
should  possess  this  useful  appliance.  Mr.  Asher  says  : — 

“The  framework,  of  wood,  is  circular-shaped,  arched  across 
the  front,  and  dome-shaped  from  front  to  back  of  top  circle. 
The  dimensions  for  bust  or  three-quarter  portraits  may  be  about 
six  feet  wide  in  front,  two  feet  deep  in  middle  of  circles  ; height 
four  and  a-half  feet  at  sides,  and  six  and  a-half  feet  at  top  of  arch 
in  front.  Any  joiner  can  easily  design  and  make  the  framework. 


ASHER’S  ALCOVE  BACKGROUND. 


Thin  laths,  similar  to  those  used  in  Venetian  blinds,  and  which 
are  easily  bent  to  the  dome  shape,  are  nailed  close  together  on  to 
the  framework,  any  inequalities  being  easily  pared  away.  When 
the  laths  are  all  fitted  and  nailed  down,  give  them  a coat  of  strong 
glue  size,  which  allow  to  dry;  then  cover  over  with  cotton  cloth, 
not  too  thick,  using  strong  flour  paste  both  on  the  cloth  and  over 
the  laths.  Lay  on  the  cloth  as  smoothly  as  possible,  taking  care 
not  to  let  the  edges  of  the  cloth  lie  upon  the  joinings  of  the  laths. 
When  dry,  give  a coat  of  oil  paint,  any  suitable  colour  (the  paint 
assists  greatly  in  binding  the  cloth  and  wood  well  together). 
When  the  paint  is  dry  it  may  bo  size-coloured  to  any  shade  desired. 
If  one  coat  of  size  does  not  cover  solid,  give  another,  having  as 
much  glue  size  in  it  that  it  will  not  rub  off  with  the  finger  when 
dry.  A few  large  castors  screwed  to  the  bottom  of  framework 
render  it  very  portable,  a touch  bringing  it  into  any  desired 
position.  The  trouble  or  expense  of  producing  this  ‘ niche  ’ back- 
ground will  never  be  regretted  by  anyone  adding  it  to  his 
accessories.” 

A somewhat  similar  concave  background,  but  without  the 
dome-like  top,  has  been  devised  by  Mr.  F.  Waller,  of  Baltimore, 
and  he  thus  describes  it  : — 

“ In  the  first  place  there  is  a circular  platform  of  five  feet 
diameter  and  ten  inches  high,  neatly  carpeted,  on  large  rollers 
and  provided  with  handles  for  running  it  about.  The  background 
frame  is  seven  feet  high,  and  is  exactly  half  of  a circle  five  feet 
in  diameter,  so  as  to  fit  closely  around  the  platform.  It  has  three 
rollers,  one  at  the  centre  and  one  on  each  side.  It  is  not  attached 
to  the  platform,  because  it  allows  of  greater  freedom  detached, 
though  they  will  both  move  easily  together.  At  each  side  of  the 
frame  is  a hinged  skeleton  door,  in  which  is  an  upper  and  lower 
swinging  screen  controlled  by  thumb-screws.  These  doors  are 
two  feet  wide,  and  extend  from  the  top  of  framework  to  the  top 
of  platform,  clearing  it  so  as  to  swing  in  or  out.  The  woollen 


background — cloth  is  used,  of  light  colour — in  stretching  it  draw 
only  from  the  top  and  bottom,  when  it  will  take  the  form  with- 
out wrinkles.  It  should  be  rendered  opaque  by  being  covered  on 
the  back  with  dark  muslin.  The  slide  screens  are  covered  with 
white  muslin  only.  The  side  screens  may  be  used  as  light 


waller’s  concave  background. 


screens,  to  cut  off  or  soften  the  light,  or  as  reflectors  to  the 
shadow  side.  By  the  double  arrangement  the  full  flood  of  light 
may  be  directed  upon  the  face,  and  the  lower  part  screened.  This 
is  a great  advantage  for  light  draperies  ; for  very  black  draperies 
they  may  be  reversed.” 

The  concave  backgrounds  just  described,  are  rigidly  set ; but 
Herr  Luck,  of  Vienna,  has  recently  designed  one  which  may  be 
made  to  assume  any  required  degree  of  concavity,  or  may  even  be 
used  flat ; and,  moreover,  the  arrangement  is  so  portable,  as  to 
be  very  easily  moved  from  place  to  place. 

Fig.  1 shows  the  front  of  the  screen,  and  fig.  2 the  back.  In 
fig.  2 the  background  is  set  up  flat,  in  fig.  1 it  is  in  its  concave 
position.  The  frame-work  of  the  background,  which  is  supported 
on  two  feet,  a a,  consists  of  a row  of  wooden  supports,  b b b b, 
which  above  and  below  are  fastened  to  two  flexible  steel  bands, 
c c.  The  cross  support,  d,  which  may  be  turned  in  a vertical 
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luck’s  adjustable  concave  background. 


direction  upon  its  pivot,  makes  the  background  a flat  one  when  in 
the  position  indicated  in  the  sketch  (fig.  2).  If  you  desire  to 
make  the  background  concave,  the  cross-piece,  d,  is  shifted  from 
its  position  and  turned,  and  then  the  cords,  c (fig.  1),  are  drawn 
as  tightly  as  may  be  required  to  give  the  background  the  required 
bend.  These  cords,  e,  are,  as  indicated  on  fig.  1,  fastened  to  the 
background  both  above  and  below,  and,  passing  through  pulleys, 
/ /,  are  thus  easily  manipulated.  There  are  convenient  hooks  at 
the  side  of  the  background  frame  for  receiving  the  cords,  so  that 
after  the  necessary  concavity  has  been  secured,  there  is  no  risk 
of  motion. 


$¥otcs. 

The  influence  of  civilisation  on  the  eye-sight  is  a very 
bad  influence,  if  we  may  believe  Mr.  Brudeuell  Carter. 
Lecturing  at  the  Society  of  Arts  the  other  day,  he  not  only 
recapitulated  his  views  as  recently  given  in  our  columns 
(1884,  p.  614),  but  added  many  interesting  notes. 
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It  is  in  the  elementary  schools  that  one  must  look  in 
order  to  find  the  seeds  from  which  the  after-mischief 
springs  ; and  Mr.  Carter  recently  intimated  to  the  London 
School  Board  that  he  would  be  willing  to  make  an  ex- 
haustive investiga' ion  regarding  this  matter  if  facility 
were  granted  him.  The  Board,  in  a boorish  and  charac- 
teristically ungrammatical  letter,  declined  the  offer,  but 
without  thanks. 


An  investigation  as  to  the  influence  of  retouching  and 
dark-room  work  on  the  eyesight  would  probably  yield 
results  of  much  value. 

The  negative  retoucher,  it  must  be  remembered,  exe- 
cutes very  finely  detailed  work  on  a transparent  medium 
strongly  illuminated  from  behind ; while  the  dark-room 
worker  may  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  a badly- 
ventilated  apartment,  illuminated  with  a ruby  light  so 
faint  as  to  appear  darkness  to  a person  just  entering. 

Either  of  these  occupations  must,  one  would  think,  be 
bad  for  the  eyesight,  but  they  are  often  combined  ; the 
same  individual  dividing  his  time  about  equally  between 
the  retouching  desk  and  the  dark-room. 

The  new  printing  paper  proved  of  value  the  other  day, 
when  the  detectives  wanted  some  prints  of  their  latest  cap- 
ture. A photographer  received  a negative  with  an  urgent 
request  for  a large  number  of  copies  ; the  original  of  the 
portrait  being,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  bearer  of 
the  negative,  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  country,  and 
desired  to  present  each  of  his  numerous  sorrowing  friends 
with  a likeness.  Whether  the  printer  believed  this  story 
or  not,  may  be  left  an  open  question  ; but  he  produced 
the  photographs  in  a remarkably  short  space  of  time,  and 
charged  a tolerably  high  price  for  them. 


Another  dynamitish  story,  but  this  time  not  really 
photographic.  One  of  the  electrical  members  of  the 
British  Association  took  with  him  to  Canada  a dynamo- 
meter, for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  a paper  be  intended 
to  read  at  Montreal.  Having  performed  his  experiments, 
and  read  his  paper,  he  went  off,  dynamometer  and  all,  into 
the  States.  Uncle  Sam’s  Custom-house  officers,  however, 
are  very  keen  after  anything  that  looks  capable  of  being 
made  to  pay  duty,  and  our  friend  was  asked  the  nature 
and  purport  of  his  mysterious  apparatus.  Thoughtlessly 
he  answered,  “ Dyuamometer,”  and  minute  inspection  by 
the  official  revealed  the  words  “ Dynamometer — Siemens 
Bros.  Batent,”  on  the  dial,  lteport  says  it  would  have 
gone  hard  with  onr  philosopher  (who  had  not  been  long 
enough  in  the  States  to  estimate  at  their  true  value  the 
statements  he  had  heard  as  to  the  incorruptibility  of 
American  officials)  but  for  the  intervention  of  a friendly 
telegraph  clerk. 


There  would  seem  to  be  some  ingenious  paragraphist  at 
large  who,  when  other  topics  run  short,  contrives  to 
make  of  photography  a peg  on  which  to  hang  some  novel 


specimens  of  his  inventive  “ lining.”  The  latest  “ dis- 
covery ” is,  that  enterprising  photographers  now  place  a 
pair  of  small  aud  shapely  feet  at  the  disposal  of  such  of 
their  fair  patrons  who  may  desire  to  have  a portrait  taken 
without  putting  their  own  feet  in  it  The  result  of  this 
insidious  temptation  is  said  to  be  that  already  many 
spiusters — both  old  and  young— whose  “ under-standings  ” 
are  large,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  proffered  pedal 
substitutes,  thus  consenting  to  a piece  of  deception  which, 
if  discovered,  would  literally  leave  them  (in  their  portraits) 
no  leg — or,  at  any  rate,  no  foot— to  stand  upon. 


One  thiug  is  inevitable.  If  the  standing  reproach  which 
can  be  founded  on  the  above  act  of  deceit  is  really  well 
grounded,  we  may  be  sure  that  “enterprising  photo- 
graphers’’and  vain  sitters  will  not  be  contented  with  false 
feet  only.  They  will  forthwith  proceed  to  other  “ ex- 
tremities,” and  the  well  chiselled  fingers  we  may  expect  to 
see  in  certain  likenesses  of  the  future  will  also  be  as  false 
as  the  hearts  or  the  hair  of  the  ladies  who  avail  themselves 
of  the  obliging  artist’s  “ helping  hands.” 


A camera  with  its  tripod-stand  see  m3  to  have  been  the 
means  of  saving  the  life  of  that  plucky  young  African 
traveller,  Mr.  II.  H.  Johnstone,  who  has  just  returned 
from  the  Mount  Ivilimangaro  district.  He  was  out  one 
day  with  his  servants,  collecting  specimens,  and  procuring 
negatives,  when  suddenly  the  alarm  was  raised  that  a large 
baud  of  unfriendly  natives  were  approaching.  The 
young  Englishman  at  once  c died  his  sixteen  men  together, 
and  prepared,  as  he  thought,  to  sell  his  life  dearly.  On 
came  the  savages,  whooping  aud  yelling  aud  brandishing 
their  spears  uutil  they  were  about  fifty  yards  off.  Then 
they  halted  dead,  aud  stood  silent.  Looking  to  see  the 
cause  of  the  hall,  Mr.  Johnstone  saw  that  midway  between 
him  aud  his  foes  stood  his  camera  on  its  stand,  its  brass 
eye-piece  pointing  towards  the  savages.  lie  had  in  his 
hurry  left  it  where  he  had  pitched  it ; and  the  strange 
natives,  taking  it  to  be  a fetish  of  some  sort,  or  an  article 
of  deadly  magical  powers,  were  afraid  to  approach  it. 
And,  in  fact,  they  never  did  pass  it,  but  presently  with- 
drew, leaving  the  young  traveller  unharmed. 


“ But  it  is  not  a bit  like  you  : the  attitude  is  altogether 
absurd,”  said  the  wife  when  the  photographs  arrived.  “ I 
fancied  so,”  responded  her  husband  ; “ but  M.  D’Arcslyde 
trotted  me  round  his  place  aud  showed  me  how  his  pic- 
tures had  taken  medals  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  so  we  may 
conclude  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  done.” 


It  has  been  said,  over  and  over  again,  that  to  obtain  a 
pleasant  expression  the  photographer  should  put  the  sitter 
on  good  terms  with  himself.  We  are  not  sure  that  the 
recipe  should  not  be  the  other  way  about.  A somewhat 
“ uppish  ” young  gentleman  went  the  other  day  to  have 
his  portrait  taken,  and  having  flung  himself  on  a chair, 
bid  the  photographer  take  him  as  he  was — “ None  of  your 
fancy,  artificial  poses,  you  know.”  Ilis  extreme  cleverness 
rather  nettled  the  photographer,  who  observed  that,  “ with 
his  legs  sprawling  all  oyer  the  place,  the  picture  wouldn’t 
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be  a very  artistic  one.”  “ What’s  it  got  to  do  with  you, 
if  1 like  it  ? ” remarked  the  uppish  one.  The  photographer 
said  it  had  to  do  with  him,  since  the  result  cODcerued  his 
reputation.  This  view  of  the  matter  had  not  occurred  to 
the  sitter,  and,  with  a very  ill-grace,  he  consented  to  con- 
form to  something  lijce  the  laws  of  pictorial  art ; but  what 
with  bis  ill  temper,  and  the  photographer’s  wounded 
dignity,  a very  sorry  production  resulted.  The  worst  of 
the  business  was,  that,  in  showing  the  photograph,  the 
young  gentleman  said  not  a word  about  his  own  behaviour, 
but  threw  all  the  blame  on  the  unfortunate  photographer. 
Really,  side  by  side  with  the  request,  “ Payment  at  the 
time  of  sitting,”  which,  of  course,  every  prudent  photo- 
grapher has  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  somewhere  on  his 
premises,  should  be  the  request,  “ Sitters  who  wish  to  look 
pleasant  are  respectfully  desired  to  conciliate  the 
operator  ” ! 


In  these  days  no  one  can  tell  who  will  not  turn  out  to  be 
a celebrity,  and  as  a celebrity  is  nobody  unless  his  photo- 
graph can  be  purchased,  it  behoves  every  photographer  to 
take  especial  care  of  portrait  negatives,  no  matter  how 
apparently  worthless.  A case  in  point  happened  immedi- 
ately after  the  battle  of  Abu  Klea.  General  Stewart’s 
photograph  was  at  once  in  demand,  but  was  unprocurable. 
It  so  happened,  however,  that  a lady  who  knew  the 
general,  went  to  photographer  at  the  West  End,  and  said 
she  was  sure  she  had  seen  among  his  specimens  the  much- 
desired  portrait.  This  set  the  photographer  to  work,  and, 
sure  enough  he  found  four  spoiled  prints,  the  negative 
having  been  destroyed.  Copies  were  immediately  made  of 
the  prints,  the  result  being  au  immediate  order  from  the 
trade  of  10,000. 


Experts  may  sometimes  be  deceived.  “ Yes,”  said  one 
the  other  day,  looking  at  the  portrait  of  a well  known 
M.P.,  “ it’s  a good  photograph,  but  see  how  tremen- 
dously it  has  been  retouched,  and  clumsily  retouched, 
too.  Why, you  can  see  every  mark  of  the  pencil.”  “In- 
deed,” said  a friend  of  the  M.P.  ; “it’s  a pity,  then,  they 
havn’t  succeeded  in  touching  out  the  small-pox  marks.” 
“What?”  replied  the  expert,  examining  the  photograph 
again  ; “ why  they  are  small  pox-marks,  after  all.”  And 
so  they  were.  The  gentleman  in  question  is  pitted  to  an 
unusual  degree,  and  the  spots  really  look  like  retouching 
marks.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  photograph  had  not 
been  touched  at  all. 


Mr.  Blackburn’s  lecture  on  Monday  at  the  London 
Institution  on  “ Some  pictures  of  the  year,”  suggests  the 
beginning  of  a new  era  in  the  popularization  of  art.  Mr. 
Blackburn  illustrated  his  remarks  with  photographs  of 
some  of  the  works  from  last  year’s  Salon  and  Royal 
Academy  Exhibitions,  thrown  upon  a screen  by  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  light.  There  is  material  in  our  National  Gallery 
for  a multitude  of  lectures  to  be  illustrated  in  this  way  ; 
but  the  policy  pursued  by  the  authorities  renders  this  im- 
possible at  present.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  some  time 
common  sense  will  prevail  at  their  councils. 


The  request  of  a private  in  a regiment  stationed  at 
King  William’s  Town,  in  South  Africa,  who  wrote  to  the 
Kingston  Board  of  Guardians  recently,  enclosing  his 
photograph  and  asking  to  be  supplied  with  a wife  from 
the  Workhouse,  suggests  an  idea  which  a speculator  with 
brains  and  capital  might  turn  to  account.  In  England  we 
are  over-burdened  with  women.  They  would  like  to  get 
married,  but  husbands  are  few  and  far  between.  In  the 
Colonies  the  contrary  is  the  case.  White  women  are  at  a 
premium,  and  the  male  colonist  who  desires  to  enter  into 
matrimony  finds  it  very  difficult  to  do  so.  Why  not,  then, 
establish  a matrimonial  agency  in  England,  and,  by  meaus 
of  photographs,  open  up  introductions  between  those  in 
the  Colonies  and  at  home  who  wish  to  many?  We  fancy 
there  would  be  no  lack  of  business.  To  facilitate  matters, 
the  agency  might  have  its  own  photographer  on  the 
premises,  and,  of  course,  give  a guarantee  that  the  photo- 
graph in  each  case  is  a truth-telling  likeness. 


If  a staid  daily  contemporary  is  to  be  believed,  pet- dogs 
which  wish  to  be  in  the  fashion,  now  go  in  for  mutual 
observance  of  the  social  amenities,  and  actually  leave  cards 
on  one  another,  and  mark  the  recurrence  of  birthdays  and 
other  interesting  anniversaries  by  the  giving  useful  or  orna- 
mental presents.  These  latter  consist  of  fancy  collars, 
anklets,  and  bangles — for  dogs  now  wear  such  ornaments, 
and  there  is  a canine  jewellery  shop  in  Paris — prettily 
trimmed  summer  and  winter  coats,  and  (as  photographers 
will  be  especially  glad  to  note)  photographic  likenesses  of 
their  doggie  friends.  This  custom  of  exchanging  dogs 
photographs  is  indeed  already  general  in  Paris, and  photo” 
graphy  will  doubtless  therefore  come  to  the  dogs  in  this 
city  also  ere  long,  with  undoubtedly  happy  results.  And 
surely  there  is  no  more  fitting  vehicle  for  the  conveyance 
of  canine  good  wishes  than  a dog-carte. 


A firm  advertising  a certain  cure  for  toothache  adopts 
a very  effective  plau.  On  the  cards  setting  forth  the  cura- 
tive powers  of  the  remedy,  are  pasted  two  photographs 
side  by  side,  one  representing  a person  with  his  face  tied 
up  in  all  the  agonies  of  paiu,  and  the  other  smiling  and 
contented,  after  the  application  of  the  cure.  There  i3 
nothing  remarkable  in  this ; but  what  is  worthy  of  note  is, 
the  extremely  realistic  look  of  the  martyr  to  toothache. 
The  print  in  this  case  has  not  been  freed  from  hypo,  and 
looks  yellow,  faded,  and  altogether  ghastly.  The  other 
photograph,  on  the  contrary,  is  a good  print,  of  a pleasant 
tone,  and  fine  whites.  The  contrast  is  highly  suggestive. 


Detent  $nf  diligence. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

1175.  Arthur  Henry  Lorixg  and  Nele  Lorinc,  47,  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields,  London,  for  “ Improvements  in  the  production  of 
photographic  pictures.” — Dated  27th  January,  1885. 

1343.  James  Thomas  Payne,  22,  Southampton  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lane,  W.C.,  for  “ An  improved  combination  mount 
for  photographs  and  other  like  articles.” — Dated  30th  January, 
1885. 

1406.  John  Uiue,  33,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  for  “Improve- 
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provements  in  photographic  printing  and  in  apparatus  there- 
for.”— Dated  3 1st  January,  1885. 

Patents  Sealed. 

912.  Robert  Gallaud  - Mason,  of  Hambleton  House, 
Promenade,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  School  Raster,  for  “An 
instrument  to  be  called  the  ‘ micro-photoscope.’  ” — Dated  8tb 
January,  1881. 

Specifications  Published  during  the  Week. 

3510.  Henry  Bratt  Sharp,  of  No.  6,  South  John  Street, 
Liverpool,  in  the  County  of  Lancaster,  Optician,  for  “ Im- 
provements in  portable  legs,  supports,  or  standards  for  the 
stands  for  cameras,  stereoscopes,  telescopes,  theodolites,  music, 
easels,  surveyors’  staffs,  and  other  like  purposes.” — Dated 
18th  February,  1884. 

The  claim  appears  to  consist  in  the  use  of  the  spiral  or  portable 
walking  stick  in  making  tripods  or  other  supports.  The  spiral 
walking-stick,  as  our  readers  are  probably  aware,  consists  of  a 
strip  of  thin  steel  wound  into  a spiral  like  a paper  spill,  and 
secured  by  a cap  at  the  larger  end.  Such  a leg  can  be  compressed 
into  a length  corresponding  to  the  width  of  the  steel,  or  can  be 
drawn  out  to  three  feet  or  more;  and  the  length  can  be  adjusted 
within  a considerable  range ; but  the  steel  spiral  is  very  easily 
damaged  by  careless  handling  or  rough  usage. 

Patent  Granted  in  America. 

SI  1,057.  Richard  Brown,  Robert  W.  Barnes,  and  Joseph 
Bell,  Liverpool,  County  of  Lancaster,  England.  “Method  of 
preparing  pictures  and  photographs  for  photo-engraving.’’ — 
Filed  Aug.  1,  1883.  (Specimens).  Patented  in  England 
March  15,  1883,  No.  1380,  and  in  France,  April  21,  1883, 
No.  155,029.  See  Photographic  News,  1883,  p.  602,  and 
1884,  p.  218. 


TIIE  PREPARATION  OF  HVDROCIILORIDE  OF 
HYDKOXYLAMINE. 

BY  ARNOLD  SPILLER.* 

At  a recent  Technical  Meeting  of  the  Society,  the  subject  of  the 
preparation  of  hyroxylatnine  salts  was  discussed,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  some  of  the  members  not  succeeding  with  preparations 
of  their  own,  I was  requested  by  the  Chairman  to  communicate 
to  this  journal  full  details  of  the  mode  of  manufacture.  In  now 
complying  with  the  request,  I wish  it  to  be  understood  that  as 
the  operations  are  somewhat  difficult  and  dangerous,  I should 
strongly  advise  those  who  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  chemical 
manipulation  to  be  content  with  the  commercial  product. 

The  method  which  I am  about  to  describe  was  devised  by 
Dr.  Divers,  and  depends  on  the  formation  of  hydroxylamine 
hydrochloride  by  the  direct  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  mer- 
cury fulminate.  For  the  following  details  my  best  thanks  are 
due  to  Dr.  II.  Foster  Morley,  M.A.,  who  also  sent  me  two 
excellent  specimens  of  bis  own  preparation. 

To  prepare  the  fulminate,  place  160  grams  of  metallic  mer- 
cury (quick  silver)  in  a large  beaker  or  other  convenient  vessel, 
and  then  pour  in  a mixture  of  1 ,600  grams  of  strong  nitric  acid 
(sp.gr.  l’J2),  and  320  cubic  centimetres  of  water.  The  vessel 
is  gently  heated  on  a sand-bath,  in  the  open  air,  till  the  whole  of 
the  metal  is  dissolved.  The  beaker  containing  the  warm  liquor 
is  taken  off  the  heating  bath,  and  1,600  grams  of  methylated 
spirit  are  mixed  with  160  c.c.  of  water,  and  half  the  mixture 
poured  directly  into  the  mercury  solution.  In  a few  minutes 
the  liquid  will  begin  to  boil  with  the  evolution  of  red  fumes  ; 
the  rest  of  the  spirit  should  then  be  poured  in,  when  the  red 
fumes  will  give  way  to  white  clouds,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
black  precipitate  will  be  formed.  The  whole  mixture  is  now 
left  to  stand  over  night — still  out  of  doors — when  it  will  be 
found  that  half  the  liquid  has  boiled  away,  and  that  a heavy 
compound  consisting  of  mercuric  fulminate  is  produced.  The 
liquor  is  next  poured  away,  and  the  vessel  filled  up  with  water. 
After  the  sediment  has  settled,  the  liquid  is  again  poured  off, 
and  this  process  of  washing  by  decantation  repeated. 

To  obtain  hydroxylamine  from  the  fulminate,  the  latter  is 
rinsed  into  a porcelain  evaporating  dish,  the  water  drained  off, 
and  160  grams  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*17)  poured 
over  it.  The  whole  is  evaporated  to  a small  bulk  out  of  doors, 
as  the  fumes  of  prussic  acid  which  are  evolved  are  very  poisonous. 
When  the  liquid  is  reduced  to  about  one-third  its  original 
volume,  it  is  diluted  with  about  500  c.c.  of  cold  water,  and  then 
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sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  through  till  the  whole  of  the 
mercury  is  precipitated  as  sulphide.  The  liquid,  after  filtration, 
is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a dish  over  a saucepan  of  boiling 
water,  and  the  residue  of  the  hydrochloride  of  hydroxylamine,  if 
required  of  special  purity,  may  be  crystallized  from  methylated 
spirit.  The  latter  operation  is,  I think,  hardly  necessary  for 
photographic  purposes,  as  any  slight  impurities  would  not 
seriously  interfere  with  the  process  of  development. 

The  following  tests  for  identifying  hydroxylamine  compounds 
and  the  impurities  liable  to  be  met  with  in  commercial  products 
may  be  of  value.  Caustic  soda  or  potash  blackens  silver  chloride 
or  bromide  in  the  presence  of  hydroxylamine. 

Fehling  solution. — Alkaline  cupric  tartrate  forms,  with  hydro- 
xylamine, in  the  cold,  a red  precipitate. 

Tincture  of  iodine  is  decolorized  by  hydroxylamine.  Hydroxy- 
lamine compounds  boiled  with  solution  of  caustic  potash  or  soda 
yield  ammonia. 

The  chief  impurity  present  in  commercial  hydrochloride  is 
ammonium  chloride  ; this  may  be  identified  by  stirring  a few 
drops  of  saturated  solution  of  the  compound  in  a watch-glass 
with  a little  alcoholic  solution  of  platinic  chloride,  when  lines  of 
crystals  formed  at  the  points  of  friction  are  the  result. 


ON  THE  RAPID  PRINTING  PAPER. 

BY  LEON  WABNERKE.* 

The  rapid  printing  paper  I intend  to  describe  this  evening  meets 
a great  want,  felt  especially  in  these  dark  winter  days,  to  print 
from  a negative,  rapidly  and  quite  independently  of  the  time 
of  day,  or  of  daylight. 

Paper  of  this  kind  is  quite  new  as  regards  its  manufacture, 
having  been  introduced  only  quite  recently,  but  the  principle 
involved  in  its  manufacture  is  not  new- ; it  has  been  already 
introduced  before  this  Society,  and  two  years  ago  it  was  shown 
to  illustrate  a Cantor  lecture  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  by  Captain 
Abney.  Eder  and  Pizzighelli  fully  describe  it  in  their  book  on 
“Gelatino-Chloride."  Notwithstanding  this  being  a well- 
known  process,  it  had  not  found  any  practical  application  until 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.,  with  their  usual  energy 
and  enterprise,  offered  to  the  public  paper  of  this  description. 
The  necessity  for  this  article  appears  to  be  so  urgent,  that  in  no 
longer  time  than  a fortnight  afterwards  several  other  manu- 
facturers also  announced  the  production  of  rapid  priuting 
paper. 

The  new  printing  paper  is  produced  by  covering  white  paper 
of  the  finest  quality  with  sensitive  gelatine  emulsion.  Like  for 
many  other  photographic  processes,  only  the  fiuest  quality  of 
paper  can  be  utilised,  which  must  be  as  textureless  as  possible. 

I find  that  10  kilo.  Saxe  photographic  paper  is  perhaps  the  best 
for  the  purpose.  As  regards  the  emulsion,  chloride  of  silver 
answers  very  well,  also  it  may  be  modified  by  the  addition  of 
other  salts  of  silver,  such  as  bromide,  iodide,  oxalate,  citrate, 
and  others  ; however,  as  vigorous  black  tones  are  of  importance, 
chloride  of  silver  will  be  found  to  be  the  best  base.  Only  very 
colourless  gelatine  must  be  used,  in  order  to  preserve  the  white- 
ness of  the  paper. 

The  spreading  of  the  emulsion  on  the  paper  in  one  uniform 
homogeneous  layer  is  not  an  easy  matter.  Special  machinery 
must  be  used  to  produce  it  on  a large  scale,  but  for  amateur  use, 
when  only  a small  quantity  of  the  paper  is  required,  it  is  dipped 
in  hot  water  to  drive  all  air  bubbles  from  'the  pores  ; it  is  then 
squeezeed  to  the  glass  plate,  previously  levelled  on  a stand,  and 
a suitable  quantity  of  the  emulsion  is  poured  on.  As  soon  as 
the  emulsion  is  set,  the  paper  can  be  taken  off  and  arranged 
for  drying,  either  by  hanging  or  otherwise,  or  it  may  be  dried 
whilst  on  the  glass.  The  temperature  of  the  room  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  during  coating,  as  if  cold  the  glass  plate 
must  be  warmed.  The  addition  of  glycerine  to  the  emulsion 
will  prevent  cockling  of  the  paper  if  the  atmosphere  is  too  dry. 

Paper  prepared  with  emulsion  can  be  kept  a very  long  time 
before  it  is  used,  if  preserved  from  light  and  damp.  For  print- 
ing, it  is  put  behind  the  negative  in  the  printiDg-frame,  the 
same  as  albumenized  paper,  and  exposed  to  the  light  ; but  from 
this  point  all  the  manipulations  become  different  from  the  usual 
practice.  The  image  produced  by  the  action  of  light  is  gener- 
ally invisible,  and  consequently  practice  and  experience  alone 
will  dictate  the  length  of  exposure.  Either  daylight  or  artificial 
light  may  be  used  for  printing,  and  the  time  of  exposure  will 
also  depend  upon  the  density  and  colour  of  the  negative.  A few 
seconds’  exposure  to  diffused  daylight,  or  about  thirty  seconds  at 
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a short  distance  from  a good  gas  burner,  will  be  found  to  be 
sdfhcient  with  a good  clear  negative.  If  the  negative,  however, 
is  stained  yellow,  like  some  which  are  developed  with  pyro,  then 
the  exposure  must  be  increased  very  considerably,  comparatively 
a great  deal  more  than  a practical  printer  would  allow  for  silver 
albumenized  paper.  On  prints  taken  on  this  paper  a great 
variety  of  colours  can  be  produced  ; public  taste  or  fashiou,  as 
hitherto,  will  possibly  be  in  favour  of  warm  photographic  tints. 

To  produce  warm  tones,  a long  exposure  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, increasing  the  above  exposures  to  about  thirty  seconds  to 
daylight,  or  three  minutes  to  gaslight,  or,  what  is  very  con- 
venient, about  two  inches  of  magnesium  ribbon,  burnt  at  one 
foot  distance  from  the  negative. 

I have  designed  a convenient  arrangement  for  exposure  of  the 
negative.  A printing  frame  is  placed  in  the  carrier,  and  ex- 


posed to  the  light  of  a gas  burner  kept  at  a fixed  distance, 
behind  whi  ;h  is  a spherical  reflector.  The  same  frame  may  be 
used  for  other  purposes,  to  which  1 need  not  refer  more  particu- 
larly at  this  moment. 

(7'o  be  continued.) 


HOW  TO  TAKE  AIM  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 

BY  J.  HAY  TAYLOR. 

From  the  fact  that  various  amateurs  who  visit  Florida  appear 
to  put  themselves  to  an  unnecessary  amount  of  trouble  in  getting 
their  camera  directed  to  the  object  that  is  to  form  the  centre- 
piece of  their  picture,  I conclude  that  a certain  number  of  land- 
scapists, especially  those  who  aim  at  taking  instantaneous  shots 
at  passing  objects,  may  not  have  studied  the  subject  from  the 
mechanical  point  of  view. 

When  one  is  using  a square  camera,  it  Is  well  to  know  that  by 
placing  the  eye  at  any  of  the  four  corners  next  to  him,  and 
looking  along  the  edge,  the  object  which  is  seen  in  that  line  of 
vision  will,  if  the  exposing  trigger  be  pulled  when  it  is  in  sight, 
be  eventually  fouud  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  negative. 

Suppose  such  an  object  to  be  a yacht  careening  over  the  waves, 
a seaside  or  lakeside  village,  a hamlet,  or  solitary  house,  or  even 
a pedestrian  toiling  along  the  road,  by  “ taking  a sight  ” at  this 
along  either  edge  of  a square  camera,  that  object  will  be  infallibly 
found  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  plate  upon  developing  the  nega- 
tive. When  the  lens  is  under  the  operation  of  a snap  or  other 
quick-acting  shutter,  actuated  by  a trigger,  it  is  unwise  to 
employ  a stand,  as  the  photograph  can  much  better  be  taken 
when  the  camera  is  held  in  the  hand.—  Photographic  Times. 


(Lfln-fsjjonbcncc. 

BEARD’S  CAMERA  CLIP. 

Sir, — The  moment  I saw  this  clip,  when  the  model  was 
produced  by  Mr.  Beard  at  the  meeting  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Great  Britain,  1 was  convinced  that  the 
device  was  the  very  one  that  I had  been  wishing  for  ever 
since  I commenced  the  practice  of  taking  photographs  not 


only  from  the  tricycle,  but  generally  ; and  now  that  I have 
been  able  to  secure  one,  and  have  tried  it,  nothing  would 
induce  me  to  be  without  one  agaiD. 

By  the  aid  of  the  clip,  the  tripod,  which  has  always  been 
an  abomination  to  me,  and  to  others  as  well,  I fancy,  can 
almost  entirely  be  dispensed  with,  not  only  by  the  ’cyclist, 
but  by  every  photographer,  no  matter  how  or  where  he 
may  pursue  his  avocations. 

The  first  point  about  the  clip  is  the  clamp.  This  has  a 
range  of  some  four  or  five  inches,  so  that  it  can  be  attached 
to  anything,  from  a hedge-stake  to  a five-barred  gate  ; 
from  a wire  fence  to  the  bulwarks  of  a ship  ; from  the  car 
of  a balloon  to  the  turret  of  a ruined  castle  ; from  a bough 
of  a tree  to  the  framework  of  a tricycle  ora  window-sill,  or 
the  rail  of  an  omnibus.  In  short,  it  is  almost  as  varied  in 
its  prehensile  scope  as  is  a monkey’s  tail.  When  screwed 
home  the  clamp  holds  the  whole  clip  and  the  camera  as  firm  as 
the  main  structure  to  u-hich  it  is  attached , the  parts  being 
exceptionally  strong  and  rigid,  and  the  binding  screw  very 
powerful. 

Projecting  from  the  body  of  the  clamp  are  two  points, 
one  at  the  top,  and  the  second  at  the  end  of  the  clamp. 
This  enables  the  top  piece  carrying  the  camera  to  bo 
attached  when  the  clamp  is  secured  to  the  attachment 
supporting  it,  either  vertically  or  horizontally.  I am  not 
very  -well  posted  in  the  technicalities  of  mechanics,  and 
perhaps  the  term  “points”  hardly  expresses  the  nature 
of  the  arrangement.  They  are  really  “studs”  with  a 
groove  half  way,  and  upon  these  studs  the  upper  portion 
of  the  clip  is  socketed.  A binding  screw  keeps  the  socket 
firm,  aud  by  loosening  this  screw  the  whole  affair  with  the 
camera  can  be  turned  round  to  any  point  of  the  compass. 

Immediately  below  the  base  support,  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  ordinary  tripod  head,  is  yet  another  adjust- 
ment, which  works  fore  and  aft,  and  enables  the  camera  to 
be  pointed  lower  or  higher,  just  as  may  be  desired — either 
to  the  moon,  or  down  to  the  ground.  In  short,  the  whole 
affair  is  admirably  contrived,  and,  being  made  so  strong, 
is  absolutely  rigid,  and  is,  moreover,  simplicity  itself  in  its 
adaptation  to  circumstances. 

The  camera  screw,  so  often  astray  when  wanted,  is  kept 
permanently  ready  in  the  base-board  by  means  of  a washer, 
and  all  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  screw  the  screw  into  the 
hole  in  the  base-board.  In  practice,  however,  I shall  keep 
the  upper  portion  of  the  clip  fixed  to  the  camera,  and  the 
lower,  or  clamp  portion,  screwed  in  position  on  the  handle- 
bar of  my  “ Carver  ” tricycle,  and  all  that  will  have  to  be 
done  when  a view  comes  in  sight  will  be  to  take  the  camera 
from  the  carrying  case,  place  the  socket  upon  one  of  the 
studs,  and  tighten  the  binding  screw ; focus  will  be 
then  taken,  and  the  plate  exposed.  The  process  will  then 
be  reversed,  and  the  journey  pursued.  A view  will  thus 
be  taken  in  a very  few  seconds  ; or,  if  the  “view  ” cannot 
be  secured  from  the  road,  the  whole  clip  will,  by  a turn 
of  the  thumb-screw,  be  released  from  the  tricycle  haudle- 
bar,  and  carried  to,  and  attached,  to  the  gate,  or  the  fence, 
or  the  post,  or  the  wall,  as  the  case  may  be. 

I am  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Beard,  acting  upon  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  has  taken  steps  to  protect  his  idea, 
as  such  a piece  of  ingenuity  certainly  gives  its  producer 
every  ground  for  seeking  to  secure  some  tangible  recom- 
pense. 

Mr.  Beard  is  a fellow-member  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  his  address  is  No.  90,  Fort 
Road,  Bermondsey,  S.E.  Henry  Smith. 

[Mr.  Beard  applied  for  a patent  on  the  27th  of  last  month  (sec 
page  73).  No  claim  he  may  have  made  in  this  can  in  any  way 
protect  the  apparatus  already  described  by  him  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Photographic  Society,  and  figured  in  our  columns  (page  17). 
— En.  P.N.] 


CANVASSING  FOR  ORDERS. 

Sin, — About  a fortnight  ago  a man,  respectably  dressed, 
called  upon  me,  to  ask  if  I would  CDgage  him  to  canvas 
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for  us,  having  tolcl  me  he  had  been  canvassing  for  a firm 
in  London,  aud  that  he  had  come  to  live  in  Sheffield,  and 
wished  to  be  employed.  We  did  so,  giving  him  a full- 
plate  portrait  framed,  a few  card  specimens,  and  a cheque 
book,  stating  particulars,  price,  and  the  deposit  he  was  to 
receive,  viz  , full-plate  portrait  framed,  and  twelve  cards, 
for  12s.  6d.,  and  that  he  was  not  to  receive  more  than  2s. 
on  account  of  each  order.  This  is  the  way  he  did  business. 
Instead  of  showing  our  full-plate  specimen,  he  must  have 
left  that  at  home,  and  canvassed  with  au  oil-painted  one 
very  much  larger,  such  as  we  charge  35s.  for,  telling  them 
it  was  only  for  one  month.  Of  course,  he  must  soon  have 
cleaned  out  all  his  cheques.  But  I need  not  tell  you  we 
nave  not  seen  him  siuce.  The  worst  of  it  is,  he  has  got 
portraits  of  deceased  people  to  copy,  which  cannot  be 
replaced.  At  the  address  he  gave  they  know  nothing  of 
him. 

Thinking,  perhaps,  you  would  kindly  notice  this  in  your 
next,  for  the  benefit  of  the  trade,  I am,  yours  truly, 

W.  H.  Dodds. 

6b,  Nor/olk  Row , Sheffield,  January  28th. 

[Strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  are  many  photographers  who 
actually  constitute  persons — of  whom  they  have  no  konwledge, 
or  concerning  whom  they  have  made  no  enquiries,  to  act  as  their 
representatives  in  business  matters.  As  the  above  is  a type  of 
many  letters  which  we  receive,  it  is  inserted,  and  it  should  serve 
to  indicate  to  photographers  the  need  of  ordinary  caution  in 
appointing  agents.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  extent  of 
liabilities  which  may  be  incurred  in  this  way. — Ed.  P.  N.] 


jprocefbinigs  of  Societies. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

A meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  29th  ult., 
Mr.  A.  Haddon  in  the  chair. 

Au  announcement  was  made  relating  to  the  forthcoming 
exhibition  at  Dundee,  Feb.,  1886. 

The  Chairman  re-opened  the  discussion  on  positive  im  ages 
shown  by  Mr.  Trinks  at  the  previous  meeting ; opinions  differed 
as  to  whether  au  insoluble  layer  of  gelatine  was  present  or  not. 

Mr.  L.  Warnerke  held  that  it  was,  and  instanced  his  patented 
process  ; and  Mr.  Henderson  considered  the  deposit  to  consist  of 
metallic  silver,  coarse  particles  of  bromide  having  precipitated 
during  setting. 

The  discussion  then  turned  on  the  value  of  substratums. 

Mr.  Warnerkb  had  noted  a peculiar  kind  of  spot  always  in 
the  same  position  on  certain  plates.  No  indication  of  the  cause 
could  be  perceived  when  the  plate  was  re-polished.  Upon  taking 
a cast  of  the  plate  in  Spence’s  metal,  indentations  were  readily 
observed.  A substratum  of  insoluble  gelatine  effectually  pre- 
vented the  re-appearance  of  the  spots  complained  of. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  had  also  noticed  similar  spots  appearing  in  the 
same  plate  on  each  successive  coating. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  found  the  spots  would  appear  with  or  without  a 
substratum. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Trinks  enquired  the  best  method  of  converting  the 
image  on  a bromide  plate  into  chloride. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  suggested  soaking  the  plate  in  chlorine 
water. 

Mr.  Trinks  then  read  a description  of  au  etching  process  pub- 
lished by  H.  W.  Vogel  (Year-Book,  p.  113),  wherein  the  image 
was  converted  into  chloride  and  transferred  to  a copper  plate. 

The  Chairman  pointed  out  how  reduction  of  silver  would  take 
place  through  each  point  of  the  image  becoming  an  independent 
chloride  of  silver  battery,  and  by  this  means  an  etching  would 
result. 

Mr.  D.  Hubert  read  a communication  from  Dr.  Liesegang  in 
reference  to  the  collodio-chloride  process,  in  which  he  stated 
that  he  could  get  any  colour  from  deep  chestnut-brown  to  blue- 
black  with  the  ordinary  gold  toning  bath  ; but  he  preferred 
slightly  toning  with  gold  and  finishing  in  a hypo  and  gold  bath 
combined.  He  also  found  by  that  means  he  could  tone  from 
three  to  five  times  the  number  of  prints  the  same  amouut  of  gold 
would  tone  in  his  sulpho-cyanide  bath. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  thought  that  method  of  toning  ordinary 
silver  prints  might  give  more  permanence. 


Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  said  the  method  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Liese- 
gang was  not  uncommon— he  had  often  employed  it — and  Dr. 
Liesegang’s  objection  to  extra  gold  with  sulpho-cyanide  was 
really  an  advantage. 

Mr.  W.  B.  B.  Wellington  passed  round  some  admirable 
examples  of  rapidrrinting  on  paper  madeaccording  to  his  pub- 
lished formula  on  page  36  of  the  Phctograrhic  News  (present 
volume)  and  toned  with  the  ammonium  thio-cyanate  bath  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Ashman  on  page  43  of  the  current  Year- 
Book.  He  found  toning  much  easier  by  this  means,  aud  the 
prints  retained  their  colour  when  dry. 

The  Chairman  said  he  could  thoroughly  endorse  all  Mr. 
Wellington  had  said  regarding  that  method  of  toning,  aud 
handed  round  prints  on  Marion’s  paper,  one  of  which  he  had 
thrown  away  as  useless,  but  had  afterwards  obtained  a good 
colour  through  treating  it  with  this  bath.  He  also  passed  round 
prints  made  by  Morgan  and  Kidd  on  their  new  rapid  paper,  and 
announced  that  those  gentlemen  would  give  a demonstration  of 
their  method  of  printing  on  the  19th  inst. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Collins  was  elected  a member  of  the  Society. 


Glasgow  Photographic  Association. 

A meeting  was  held  in  the  Religious  Institution  Rooms  on 
Thurday,  the  22nd  ult.,  Mr.  A.  Robertson  in  the  chair. 

The  question-box  contained  an  enquiry  which  led  to  a com- 
mittee being  appointed  to  make  arrangements  for  the  annual 
supper. 

The  routine  business  having  been  finished, 

Mr.  Goodall  gave  his  paper  on  “ Printing  on  Gelatino-Chloride 
Paper,’’  which  was  illustrated  by  experiments. 

Mr.  Lang  said  he  had  been  using  a new  developer  for  prints — 
namely,  tartrate  of  iron,  made  by  dissolving  ferrous  hydrate  in 
tartaric  acid;  he  developed  some  prints  before  the  meeting  with 
satisfactory  results. 

Mr.  Paton  exhibited  some  very  fine  prints  done  on  “Alpha” 
paper. 

Mr.  Urie,  Jun.,  showed  some  which  he  had  printed  by  means 
of  a machine  driven  with  clockwork  ; they  were  very  uniform. 

The  Chairman  intimated  that  the  next  meeting  would  be  a 
lantern  night,  and  requested  members  to  bring  their  transparen- 
cies with  them. 


Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Free 
Library,  on  Thursday,  the  2S?.th  ult.,  Dr.  Kenyon,  President,  in 
the  chair. 

The  Secretary  having  read  the  minutes  of  the  annual  meeting 
(which  were  duly  confirmed),  vacated  his  post,  expressing  his 
regret  at  giving  up  duties  which,  though  onerous,  had  been  very 
pleasant. 

The  Chairman,  after  gracefully  acknowledging  the  way  in 
which  the  kindly  co-operation  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Society  had  lightened  his  duties,  withdrew  in  favour  of  Mr.  J.  11. 
Day,  the  President  for  1885. 

The  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner  then,  in  the  course  of  an  address  to 
the  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  said,  he  was  to 
ask  Mr.  Palmer  to  accept  a slight  token  of  the  members’  esteem 
aud  goodwill.  They  regretted  very  much  losing  their  Secretary, 
who  for  many  years  had  given  to  the  Society  the  energetic 
labours  not  only  of  an  ardent  and  able  photographer,  but  of  a 
kind-hearted  gentleman.  It  was  largely  owing  to  him  that  the 
Liverpool  Association  held,  at  the  present  moment,  a position  in- 
ferior to  none  in  the  photographic  world.  For  reasons  such  as 
these  their  feelings  must  be  those  of  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  so  able 
a helper.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  could  not  but  rejoice  at 
the  cause  of  Mr.  Palmer’s  removal  from  Liverpool.  Without 
entering  upon  political  questions,  they  would  all  agree  in  praising 
the  Premier  for  appointing  to  a large  aud  important  living  one 
who  would  devote  himself  earnestly  to  the  great  work  before  him. 
Mr.  Banner  then  asked  Mr.  Palmer  to  accept  from  the  Society  a 
MtKellen’s  treble  patent  camera,  9 by  7,  with  an  illuminated  ad- 
dress, stating  that  this  token  of  esteem  was  not  given  by  any 
section  of  the  Association,  but  was  an  expression  of  warm  ap- 
preciation of  his  services  on  the  part  of  all  the  members  ; aud  con- 
cluded by  reading  the  address. 

Mr.  J.  II.  T.  Eller  beck,  after  referring  to  the  difficulty  of 
expressing  adequately  the  Society’s  appreciation  of  Mr.  Palmer’s 
services,  minutely  explained  the  working  of  the  camera,  pointing 
out  its  excellent  workmanship,  and  the  able  manner  in  which 
utility,  convenience,  and  portability  had  been  combined. 
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The  Rev.  II.  J.  Palmer  then  thanked  the  Society  for  their 
presentation.  lie  expressed  himself  as  overwhelmed  with  grati- 
tude to  Mr.  Banner  for  his  kindly  appreciation,  and  to  the  mem- 
bers for  the  camera,  &c.,  saying  that  while  it  would  be  affectation 
in  him  to  deny  having  tried  in  every  way  to  further  their  interests, 
he  had  been  already  more  than  repaid  as  ho  looked  back  to  the 
delightful  companionship  he  had  enjoyed  duriug  the  past  few 
years,  and  to  the  many  friendships  commenced  that  would  end 
only  with  1 fe. 

Messrs.  A.  J.  Cumming,  W.  A.  Duncan,  F.  J.  Gardner,  T.  D. 
Mason,  and  J.  C.  Nicholson  were  elected  members  of  the 
Association. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Day  theu  delivered  the  inaugural  address,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

In  the  few  observations  it  is  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
address  to  you,  it  is  not  my  intention,  nor  do  I consider  it  my 
particular  duty,  to  attempt  any  scientific  resume  of  the  advances 
which  have  or  have  not  been  made  in  the  various  ramifying 
branches  appertaining  to  matters  photographic  during  the  year 
just  past  away — one,  in  some  respect  at  any  rate,  to  be  re- 
membered gratefully  a3  having  been,  perhaps,  +he  most  favoured 
so  far  as  regards  the  elements  which  it  has  been  our  good  fortune 
to  enjoy  for  a number  of  summers  past ; and  yet  it  has  struck 
me  as  rather  surprising  that,  notwithstanding  this  fact,  and  in 
spite  also  of  the  very  great  accession  to  the  ranks  of  our  Associa- 
tion within  the  last  twelve  months,  the  prize  competition  of 
November,  1884,  as  compared  with  the  contests  of  seasons  gone 
by,  instead  of  registering  an  increase  in  point  of  numbers, 
showed,  on  the  contrary,  a decided  falling  off.  Not,  however,  I 
venture  to  think,  in  the  quality  so  much  as  in  the  quantity  of 
the  exhibits.  The  system  of  friendly  competitive  rivalry  has  so 
far  fully  justified  the  hopes  entertained  of  it  by  its  promoters,  by 
stimulating  us  to  aim  at  something  better  and  higher  than 
microscopically  mechanical  perfection  alone.  For  it  must 
always  be  borne  iu  mind  that  sharpness  of  focus,  though  so  very 
generally  desirable,  is  by  no  means  the  sole  object  to  be 
attained,  and  stands  a long  way  in  the  rear  of  such  absolutely 
necessary  elements  to  the  success  of  a picture  as  choice  of  sub- 
ject, grouping,  correctness  of  lighting,  balance  of  light  and  shade, 
and  motive.  There  has  beeu  a good  deal  of  animated  discussion 
of  late,  bearing  closely  upon  the  question  of  the  title  of  photo- 
graphy to  be  styled  one  of  the  arts;  but  I must  confess  it  seems 
to  me  a difficulty  made  of  a very  simple  matter.  Photography, 
as  I understand  it,  is  an  art  just  in  so  far  as  the  photographer 
proves  himself  an  artist ; the  lens,  the  camera,  the  sensitive 
plate,  the  so-called  secrets  of  the  dark-room,  are  but  a means  to 
an  end.  It  is  my  impression  that  a very  large  proportion  of  the 
labour  of  many  of  our  members  is  allowed  to  run  to  waste  to  the 
profit  of  but  few  besides  the  makers  of  plates  and  chemicals,  and 
that  many  plates  are  spoiled  and  a great  deal  of  disappointment 
results  from  the  want  of  a little  system  to  begin  with.  Com- 
plaints, by  no  means  few,  are  constantly  cropping  up  here  and 
there  amongst  us ; first  the  plates  are  at  fault,  then  the  lens 
must  be  wrong,  the  pyro  will  not  give  any  density  wortli  speak- 
ing of ; in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  negatives  are  thin,  fogged, 
useless,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  draw  a 
veil  over  the  number  of  melancholy  blanks  of  failures. 
It  is  a mortifying  experience  (and  it  has  been  mine,  as  it  may 
have  been  yours)  on  returning  home  after  an  afternoon’s  jaunt, 
fagged  and  footsore,  may  be,  after  many  a weary  tramp  and 
scramble  over  hill  and  dale,  borne  down  by  the  inevitable  luggage, 
in  search  of  those  treasured  “ bits”  we  are  all  so  anxious  to  pos- 
sess, to  find,  as  the  image  develops  itself  under  our  fingers,  the 
heads  and  shoulders  of  our  latest  group  rearing  their  towering  and 
gigantic  figures  into  the  skyline  and  over  the  tops  of  a distant 
Snowdon.  When  this  occurs,  we  recognize  the  unpleasant  fact 
that  we  have  exposed  two  pictures  upon  too  crowded  an  area  of 
gelatiue  ; in  simple  words,  have  drawn  the  same  shutter  twice, 
and  spoiled  peihaps  half  an  afternoon’s  work.  This  carelessness, 
though  irremediable  at  the  time,  is  a lesson  once  learned  not 
easily  forgotten,  and  we  generally  resolve  that  such  a fiasco  will 
not  be  allowed  to  occur  upon  another  occasion,  by  carrying  a 
note-book,  and,  having  previously  numbered  our  slides  with  good- 
sized  plain  figures  (if  they  were  not  so  marked  before,  as  they 
should  have  been  by  the  makers),  and  religiously  registering  upon 
the  spot  every  exposure  as  it  is  made.  The  labour  lost  consists 
in  part,  I venture  to  think,  of  a certain  amount  of  want  of  system 
to  commence  with.  How  many  of  us  ever  think  of  testing  our 
lenses  and  plates  before  going  afield  ? Is  it  not  a fact  that  a 
large  proportion  of  our  numbers  go  out  expecting  to  obtain  a 
negative  purely  on  the  chance  of  hitting  an  approximately  correct 


exposure?  Mr.  So-and-so  brings  home  first-rate  pictures  on  an 
exposure  of  one  second,  and  he  only  uses  a cheap  single  lens  ; so 
why  should  not  I,  with  my  portable  symmetrical  of  the  latest 
pattern,  also  succeed  iu  producing  good  pictures  ? This  may  be 
considered  an  exaggeration,  and  so  it  is,  in  a measure ; but  it 
conveys  my  meaning,  and  working  in  such  a slipshod  fashion  can 
meau  nothing  in  the  end  but  failure,  and  is  in  any  case  experi- 
ence bought  in  a very  dear  market.  The  lenses  and  plates, 
especially  the  former,  must  be  tested  if  you  want  passable,  and 
both,  if  you  wish  to  produce  first-rate,  work.  Perhaps  our  failures 
are  the  strongest  incentive  I can  offer  as  a plea  for  thoroughly 
testing  our  paraphernalia.  The  apparatus  being  in  order,  the 
next  most  necessary  thing  to  do  is  to  ascertain  the  rapidity  of  the 
lens.  Time  of  day,  quality  of  light,  subject,  colour,  depth  of  the 
shadows,  and  so  forth,  must  of  necessity  all  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration ; but  difficulties  of  that  kind  are  much  easier  to  over- 
come when  once  we  know  precisely  what  our  lenses  are  capable 
of  under  certain  circumstances.  A very  general  opinion  seems 
to  be  prevalent  that  there  is  a greater  margin  of  latitude  per- 
missible, both  in  the  exposure  and  development  of  gelatiue  over 
collodiou  plates.  I canuot,  however,  imagine  why  it  should  be 
so,  and,  so  far,  have  not  found  my  experience  to  vary  from  my 
opinion.  The  action  of  the  light  now  takes  seconds  in  place  of 
minutes  to  accomplish  the  chemical  change  in  the  sensitive  film 
— a change  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  even  yet  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  chemists — but  it  is  only  a relative  difference  at  best. 
There  was  as  much  latitude  in  minutes  with  collodion  as  there 
is  in  seconds  and  fractious  of  seconds  with  gelatiue  films  ; and 
au  error  of  exposure  iu  either  case  is  bound  to  detract  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent  from  the  perfection  of  the  resulting 
negative,  and  however  many  “dodges”  may  be  employed  to  save 
it,  the  weak  points  will  not  fail  to  manifest  themselves  iu  the 
print,  if  too  subtle  to  be  detected  iu  the  negative  itself.  If  what  I 
maintain  is  correct,  it  will  completely  explain  the  want  of  density 
and  “ sparkle,’’  which  are  the  most  frequent  complaints  lodged 
against  gelatine  ; but  who  can  wonder  that  brilliance  is  wanting 
if  wrong  exposure  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter  ? And  does  it 
seem  probable  on  the  face  of  it  that  any  amount  of  cookiug  will 
bring  up  a negative  which  has  received  a miscalculated  exposure 
to  start  with,  to  the  level  of  one  the  exposure  of  which  has  been 
correct  ? 

At  the  close  of  the  address  members  were  informed  that  the 
enlargements  for  the  presentation  prints  from  members'  nega- 
tives were  on  view,  six  in  number  ; each  member  having  the 
right  to  choose  two. 

Donations  for  the  library  were  announced  from  Mr.  W.  A. 
Watts  and  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company. 

Mr.  15.  Boothboyd,  after  a preliminary  pen-and-ink  lantern 
slide  illustrating  the  fact  that  “ One  touch  of  nature  makes  the 
whole  world  kin,”  exhibited  about  fifty  lantern  slides  made  by 
contact  from  quarter-plate  negatives  taken  during  a recent  “ first 
visit  to  Switzerland.”  The  slides  were  partly  on  Fry’s  new 
lantern  plates,  and  partly  on  Edwards’  chloride  plates.  The 
former  fully  proved  the  capabilities  of  gelatine-bromide  with 
carbonate  of  soda  development  to  compete  with  any  mode  of 
making  lantern  slides.  The  greatest  admiration  was  evoked, 
not  only  at  the  beauty  of  the  scenes  choseD,  but  at  the  artistic 
choice  of  the  point  of  view’  from  which  they  were  taken,  and  the 
capabilities  of  a quarter-plate  camera,  in  able  hands,  were  shown 
to  be  very  great.  Mr.  Boothroyd  deferred  the  reading  of  his 
paper  to  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Newall  then  showed  a few  fine  transparencies  on  Fry’s 
plates,  developed  with  soda,  and  Mr.  P.  H.  Phillips,  placing  an 
exposed  chloride  plate  in  a specially  prepared  tank,  filled  with 
ferrous  oxalate,  in  the  lantern,  afforded  the  members  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  development  of  the  transparency  on  the 
screen.  It  was  then  removed,  and  “hypo”  being  substituted 
for  the  developer,  it  wa3  cleared,  and  the  resulting  transparency 
did  not  seem  to  have  in  any  way  suffered  from  the  effects  of  the 
limelight,  being  quite  free  from  fog. 

Nf.  WC  ASTL  E-ON-T  YNE  AND  NORTHERN  COUNTIES  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC' Association. 

An  associated  conversazione  of  learned  institutions  was  held  on 
Thursday,  January  22nd.  in  the  Wood  Memorial  Hall,  and  the 
Kuoms  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  and  the  Durham 
College  of  Science,  when  a special  exhibition  of  photographs  was 
made  by  the  above  Ass  iciation,  and  included  contributions  from 
Mr.  Auty  (seascapes  and  studies),  Mr.  Gibson,  of  Hexham  (land- 
scapes), Mr.  Goold  (landscapes),  Mr.  Galloway  (studies),  Mr. 
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McLeish  (river  scenery),  Mr.  P.  M.  Law.s  (landscapes  and  studies), 
Mr.  Sawyer  (large  Leads  finished  in  colours  and  monochrome), 
Mr.  Bacon  (large  direct  portraits  and  enlargements),  the  Autotype 
Company  (some  very  fine  carbon  work),  and  contributions  from 
Messrs.  Mawson  and  Swan,  J.  Pike,  and  others ; graphoscope 
album  and  stereoscopic  slides  from  Mr.  Garland  and  Mr.  A.uty; 
and  from  Mr.  Downey  a large  French  stereoscope,  with  some  fine 
glass  stereo  slides.  Dr.  Berwick  exhibited  in  this  department  his 
apparatus  for  taking  micro-photographs,  personally  giving 
demonstrations  of  this  interesting  work  to  numerous  groups  of 
visitors. 

The  specimens  shown,  both  negatives  and  prints,  were  much 
admired. 


The  Glossof  Dale  Photographic  Society. 

The  large  room  of  the  Glossop  Town  Hall  presented  a very 
brilliant  scene  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  '27th  ult.,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  first  Annual  Soiree  and  Exhibition  of  the  Glossop 
Dale  Photograph  Society.  The  Society,  though  of  very  modest 
proportions  so  far  as  the  number  of  members  is  concerned, 
prosecutes  its  aims  with  much  earnestness,  and  those  practically 
acquainted  with  it  manifest  an  enthusiasm  and  love  for  the  art 
which  is  highly  commendable,  and  we  think  it  may  be  asserted, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  of  the  numerous  visitors 
who  patronized  the  Soiree  few,  if  any,  anticipated  the  treat  in 
store  for  them.  The  Society  was  established  in  November, 
1883,  and  that  it  has  a legitimate  claim  to  existence  was  abun- 
dantly manifest  by  the  numerous  and  creditable  productions  of 
the  camera  at  the  hands  of  its  members  presented  to  public 
view  on  the  27th  ult.  The  object  of  the  exhibition  was  to 
make  the  public  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  Society 
and  its  operations,  as  well  as  with  the  advances  made  in  the 
photographic  art  generally  ; and  the  spirit  the  members  put 
forth  in  attaining  this  end  resulted  in  a collection  of  pictures 
and  photographic  appliances  of  rare  excellence,  both  as  regards 
variety,  number,  aud  artistic  worth.  The  pictures  were  placed 
on  screens  of  maroon  cloth  round  three  sides  of  the  room,  and 
also  upon  an  improvised  screen  in  the  centre,  while  in  addition 
there  were  stands  containing  specimens  of  cameras,  stereo- 
scopes, transparencies,  albums,  &c.  The  room  in  addition  was 
beautifully  decorated.  The  floor  was  covered  with  crimson 
cloth,  the  windows  draped  with  similar  material  and  lace  cur- 
tains, and  flags  were  arranged  in  trophy  fashion  at  intervals  on 
the  walls,  while  the  platform  was  adorned  with  a number  of 
exotic  and  other  plants  kindly  lent  by  Messrs.  \V.  E.  Rowcliffe 
and  R.  G.  Hawke,  members  of  the  Society.  The  room  thus 
formed  an  admirable  lounge.  The  opening  ceremony  took  pace  at 
19.45,  when  there  was  a large  and  fashionable  company  present. 

The  President  (Captain  Partingdon)  then  delivered  the  follow- 
ing address  on  the  subject  of  Photography. 

The  word  photography  is  derived  from  Greek  words  signifying  to 
delineate  by  light.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  neither  to  the  light  nor 
to  the  heat  of  the  solar  rays  we  are  indebted  for  the  beautiful 
results  of  photography,  but  to  a principle  existing  in  combination 
with  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun,  to  which  has  been  applied  the 
name  of  actinism— a term  also  taken  from  a Greek  word  for  a 
sunbeam,  and  signifying  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays  without 
involving  the  assumption  of  any  theory  on  the  subject.  To  illus- 
trate the  composition  and  coloured  refraction  of  the  sun’s  rays, 
suppose  a beam  of  solar  light  is  admitted  into  a darkened  room 
through  an  aperture,  and  that  it  is  made  to  pass  through  a glass 
prism  instead  of  being  refracted  as  a whole  and  appearing  still  as 
white  light,  which  it  does  when  the  refracting  surfaces  are  parallel, 
it  is  lengthened  out  aud  exhibits  the  well-known  solar  spectrum, 
which  is  commonly  divided  into  what  are  termed  the  seven 
prismatic  colours,  blue,  yellow,  red,  with  the  compound  colours 
of  orange,  green,  violet,  and  indigo.  The  order  of  succession  is 
invariable  ; thus  the  red  ray  deviates  least  from  the  direct  path, 
and  the  violet  ray  the  most.  Hence,  the  violet  end  of  the 
spectrum  is  the  most  refrangible,  and  the  red  the  least  refrangible. 
The  chemical  power  is  found  chiefly  in  the  violet  rays,  and  it  is 
this  chemical  property  that  is  taken  advantage  of  in  influencing 
photographic  impressions.  Scheele  was  the  first  to  show  that  the 
rays  of  the  sun  were  able  to  effect  chemical  changes,  more 
especially  on  silver  salts.  He  was  followed  by  others,  viz., 
Senabier,  Count  Ruinford,  and  Ritter,  who  was  the  first  to  notice 
that  certain  solar  beams  not  possessing  luminosity,  but  having  a 
remarkable  effect  in  inducing  chemical  metamorphoses,  existed  in 
sunlight.  Little,  however,  was  done  regarding  photography, 
until  Thomas,  youngest  son  of  Josiah  Wedgewood,  in  1802, 


published  his  method  of  producing  sun  pictures  by  coating  white 
paper  or  enamelled  leather  with  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  exposing  the  coated  surface  to  sunlight  under  a painting  on 
glass.  However,  he  did  not  succeed  in  fixing  the  impressions, 
although  assisted  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davey.  Nieephore  Niepce, 
a native  of  France,  was  the  first  who  succeeded  in  fixing  the 
image  in  the  camera  obscura,  and  if  we  take  photography  to 
mean  not  simply  the  superposing  of  an  object  upon  a sensitive 
sheet,  and  allowing  the  sun’s  rays  to  print  the  outline  of  that 
object,  but  rather  the  reflecting  of  any  image  in  nature  in  the 
camera  and  fixing  it  after  the  image  has  passed  away,  then 
Niepce  was  certainly  the  first  photographer.  It  was  as  early  as 
1816  that  Nieephore  Niepce  first  produced  a veritable  photograph 
in  the  camera ; but,  in  this  instance,  the  lights  and  shadows  were 
inverted,  viz.,  the  whites  in  the  original  object  were  depicted  in 
black  in  the  picture,  and  vice  versn.  Niepce  seems  to  have 
devoted  a deal  of  time  and  attention  to  this  matter,  for  we  find 
that  in  1823,  seven  years  after  he  produced  his  first  photograph, 
he  had  succeeded  in  producing  a really  permanent  impression. 
This  was  done  by  means  of  an  asphaltum,  termed  “ bitumen  of 
Judea,”  which  is  soluble  in  certain  oils  in  its  normal  condition, 
but  becomes  insoluble  after  exposure  to  the  action  of  light.  A 
metal  plate  covered  with  this  bitumen  and  exposed  in  a camera 
forms  an  image  on  the  surface  of  the  bitumen,  which,  after 
washing  over  with  oil,  leaves  that  part  undissolved  whore  the 
impression  exists.  Several  specimens  of  these  photographs  are 
still  extant  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  Louvre.  It  was  not 
until  after  this  date  that  Daguerre  appears  to  have  made 
photography  his  study.  The  two  investigators  were  made  known 
to  each  other  by  a relative  of  Niepce  showing  a bitumen  picture 
to  Prof.  Chevalier,  of  Paris,  who  remarked  that  Daguerre  had 
been  making  experiments  with  the  camera,  but  apparently 
with  little  success.  Daguerre  was  a painter  of  some  eminence, 
and  director  of  the  Diorama  of  Paris.  Niepce  and  Daguerre 
worked  together  and  greatly  developed  the  process,  hence  the 
term  Daguerreotype  ; but  to  Niepce  the  honour  of  discovering 
photography  seems  to  have  been  given.  In  England,  the  sub- 
ject was  first  pursued  by  Henry  Fox  Talbot.  His  first  experi- 
ments were  begun  in  1834,  with  a view  of  rendering  permanent 
the  image  produced  in  the  camera  on  the  paper  parchment  by 
the  sun.  A paper  was  read  by  him  to  the  Royal  Society,  in 
1839,  on  a process  by  which  natural  objects  may  be  made  to 
delineate  themselves  without  the  aid  of  the  artist’s  pencil. 
This  mode  of  photography  was  termed  the  Talbotype  process. 
Talbot  seems  also  to  have  discovered  that  pyrog  dlic  acid  greatly 
improved  prepared  paper  to  receive  impression  by  exposure,  and 
developed  the  effect  of  the  sun’s  rays.  Many  substances  have 
been  used  for  the  basis  of  the  picture.  Glass  seems  to  have 
been  largely  used,  and  when  coated  with  albumen  or  gelatine 
has  many  suitable  qualities  for  receiving  and  retaining  good 
impressions.  Prepared  paper  covered  with  a suitable  film,  and 
other  substances,  now  form  the  bases  and  media  in  practical 
photography.  This  is  a short  history  of  the  introduction  and 
development  of  this  art,  which  has  become  an  important,  useful, 
and  interesting  branch  of  business.  Photographic  portraits  have 
an  interest  and  charm  for  most  people  ; we  see  this  in  our  public 
streets,  where  specimens  are  exhibited.  In  our  homes,  where 
our  albums  are  gcnerallay  placed  in  conspicuous  places  lor  friends 
to  inspect  and  admire,  or  otherwise  criticise,  we  notice  the  gentler 
sex  very  beautiful  to  look  at,  and  exceedingly  charming,  yet  how 
much  more  attractive  we  should  think  them  if  proportionately 
good  and  considerate ! In  the  sterner  sex  we  have  less  of  the  fine 
symmetry  and  delicate  facial  expression  and  form,  but  yet  much 
to  interest  us.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  photos,  of  our  leading 
persons  in  all  branches  of  business  or  professions.  By  means  of 
photography  we  know  great  and  leading  persons,  without  ever 
seeing  them  in  the  substance  ; we  get  ideas  of  what  they  are  liko 
which  we  could  never  dream  to  get  in  any  other  way.  By  photo- 
graphy we  are  able  to  see  at  little  cost  specimens  of  the  loevliest 
spots  on  earth,  and  choicest  views  of  the  grandest  piles  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  world,  sights  that  forty  years  ago  the  greatest 
traveller  could  not  relate  or  impart  with  the  same  vividness  as  we 
see  them  now.  Photography  will  also  remind  us  of  the  constant 
change  that  takes  place  in  ourselves  if  only  we  at  times  have  our 
likenesses  taken,  and  compare  one  with  the  other.  Photography, 
I have  no  doubt,  has  an  elevating  influence  on  the  moral  tone  of 
the  people  by  showing  the  beautiful  and  grand  with  less  of  the 
hideous  than  really  exists.  We  have  also  more  of  the  choice 
character  of  persons  put  before  us  than  we  have  of  the  opposite, 
and  so  with  the  scenery  of  the  country.  Photography  also  aids 
us  to  remember  those  we  wish  to  keep  in  memory,  provided  they 
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have  been  thoughtful  enough  to  leave  their  shadows  behind 
them. 

The  company  then  devoted  their  attention  to  the  objects 
exhibited,  which  were  the  theme  of  general  commendation. 
Indeed,  the  character  of  the  exhibition  was  a great  surprise, 
and  gave  unmitigated  satisfaction.  The  pressure  upon  the 
limited  space  for  promenading  was  somewhat  great  in  conse- 
quence of  the  large  number  of  visitors,  but  this  was  relieved 
by  the  withdrawal  of  many  to  the  Council  Chamber,  where  a 
lantern  exhibition  was  arranged,  and  which  attracted  as  many 
spectators  as  could  b3  conveniently  accommodated,  two  distinct 
displays  being  given  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  These  con- 
sisttd  of  a series  of  views  taken  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Chadwick  (of  the 
Manchester  Photographic  Society)  in  the  course  of  a week's 
tour  in  the  Isle  of  man. 

In  the  meantime  that  section  of  the  company  who  were  in 
the  picture  exhibition  had  their  aural  senses  charmed  by 
selections  of  vocal  music  by  an  eflicient  glee  party,  whose  perfor- 
mances were  interspersed  by  instrumental  and  vocal  duets  and 
solos  by  various  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Gn  the  north  side  of  the 
room  were  some  very  fine  views  of  nature,  as  seen  in  the  mar- 
vellous characteristics  of  the  Yosemite  Valley,  representations 
of  Indian  architecture,  scenes  in  Japan,  and  portraits  of 
Japanese  character,  from  the  Mikaido  down  to  the  lowest  coolie. 
The  latter  were  the  work  of  a native  photographer,  and,  as  well 
as  the  others  we  have  named,  were  collected  by  Mr.  Charles 
Harris,  F.R.G.S.,  in  a tour  round  the  world.  Mr.  Harris  was 
present,  aud  gave  a very  interesting  account  of  some  of  the 
wonders  of  the  Yosemite  Valley.  Other  selections  exhibited 
were  by  the  Platinotype  Company  ; there  were  also  specimens  of 
the  Autotype  process,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  was  an 
enlarged  excellent  portrait  of  the  Princess  of  Wales.  Some 
combination  pictures,  just  back  from  the  Northampton  exhibi- 
tion, were  very  clever  and  admirably  depicted,  and  were  a 
source  of  much  interest.  There  were  also  photographs  by 
Messrs.  Brothers,  Chilton,  Coote,  Leigh,  Pollitt,  and  Rev.  II. 
V.  Macdona  (of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society),  as  well  as 
some  by  members  of  the  Derby  and  the  Hyde  Societies.  The 
great  attraction  to  practical  photographers  was  the  apparatus, 
&c.,  which  occupied  a stand  in  the  body  of  the  Hall.  Here 
were  exhibited  cameras,  &c.,  by  Messrs.  J.  F.  Shew  and  Com- 
pany, Marion  and  Company,  aud  others,  including  the  new 
patent  camera  by  S.  D.  McKellen,  of  Manchester,  which  created 
much  interest.  Great  interest  was  also  shown  in  the 
“ Miniature  ” camera  and  the  “ Alpha  ” prints  by  Messrs. 
Mai  ion  and  Company  ; while  the  case  of  lantern  slides  by 
Cowan  exhibited  a range  of  tones  truly  marvellous.  The 
Stereoscope,  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Chapman,  of  Manchester,  was 
very  largely  patronized.  The  soiree  was  brought  to  a termina- 
tion  at  23  o’clock  by  the  singing  of  the  National  Anthem,  and 
the  company  dispersed  to  their  homes  thoroughly  pleased  with 
the  treat  they  had  experienced  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  Society. 

The  exhibition  was  open  the  following  evening  (Wednesday), 
for  the  express  benefit  of  the  working  classes,  at  the  nominal 
price  of  6d.  The  “ working  classses,”  so-called,  however,  did 
not  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  collection 
of  photographs,  &c.,  the  attendance  being  very  scant  indeed. 


North  Staffordshire  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 
A meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Wednesday,  January 
14th,  the  President,  Mr.  C.  Ai.fieri,  in  the  chair. 

The  presentation  prints  for  the  past  year,  subject,  “ After  the 
Storm,”  by  Messrs.  Valentine  and  Son,  of  Dundee,  were  handed 
to  the  members.  Mr.  John  Emery,  sen.,  was  elected  a member 
of  the  Association. 

The  experiment  of  circulating  albums  containing  specimens 
of  the  work  of  members  of  the  Society  having  proved  a success, 
the  Hon.  Secretary  was  requested  to  procure  additional  albums 
for  this  purpose. 

An  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  having  been  determined  upon, 
members  were  invited  to  contribute,  and  the  President  was  re- 
queste  1 to  obtain  some  high-class  slides  from  some  of  the  lead- 
ing London  makers,  and  to  undertake  the  arrangements  for  the 
exhibition  generally. 

After  an  interesting  chat  upon  matters  ph  >tographic,  the 
meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  28th  January,  on  the  evening  of 
which  day  the  members  of  the  Assocatiou,  together  with  gentle- 
men connected  with  other  local  scientific  societies,  assembled  in 
the  Museum  Hall  of  the  Mechanics’  Institution,  Mr.  Alderman 


Hampton  presiding.  After  a few  prefatory  remarks  by  the 
Chairman,  a large  collection  of  very  fine  uucoloured  slides,  illus- 
trative of  the  scenery  of  the  Thames,  were  thrown  upon  the 
screen.  A number  of  transparencies  made  by  the  President  and 
the  Hon.  Secretary  were  also  shown,  and  were  highly  appreci- 
ated by  all  present ; the  photographs  being  all  pronounced  very 
creditable  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  produced  them. 

The  second  part  of  the  exhibition  consisted  of  a first-rate 
selection  of  coloured  and  uncoloured  slides  illustrative  of  scenery 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  elsewhere,  lent  by  Mr.  Chat- 
ham Sexton,  and  a capital  series  of  studies  of  sheep  and  cattle, 
contributed  by  Mr.  P.  Fincham.  Both  sets  of  slides  were  much 
and  deservedly  admired  by  the  members  and  their  friends  ; some 
instantaneous  pictures  (by  Mr.  Fincham)  of  swans  and  other 
aquatic  birds  eliciting  the  warmest  commendation. 

The  pictures  were  described  by  the  President,  who,  in  a brief 
address,  explained  the  objects  and  scope  of  the  Association,  and 
testified  to  the  pleasure  it  afforded  him  to  see  so  many  of  its 
friends  present. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  and  Council  for  their  in- 
teresting entertainment  was  moved  by  Mr.  Hampton  in  a 
felicitous  speech,  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Spanton,  who  remarked 
that  it  was  a source  of  the  greatest  pleasure  to  him  to  see  so  many 
scientific  societies  in  the  district,  all  doing  such  excellent  work. 

After  a cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  con- 
tributed slides  for  the  entertainment,  and  also  to  Messrs.  Ham- 
mond and  Smith— the  former  of  whom  had  lent  the  lantern,  and 
the  latter  manipulated  it — a most  enjoyable  evening  was  brought 
to  a close. 


Notts  Photographic  Association. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  took  place  at  the  Nottingham 
Institute,  on  the  2nd  inst.,  the  President,  Mr.  George  Shepperlv, 
in  the  chair. 

An  exhibition  of  photographs,  kindly  lent  by  various  firms  of 
dry  plate  makers,  was  held  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  members 
present.  Several  other  firms  had  promised  exhibits,  but  they  Jid 
not  arrive.  After  as  thorough  an  inspection  of  the  very  fine  collec- 
tion as  time  would  allow,  and  numerous  questions  having  been 
answered  by  Mr.  J.  Collings,  who  had  kindly  undertaken  the  task 
of  getting  them  together,  that  gentleman  read  the  concluding 
paper  of  a series  on  •'  Development,”  after  which  a hearty  vote 
of  thanks  was  unanimously  accorded  to  those  who  had  so  materi- 
ally contributed  to  the  evening’s  instruction  and  enjoyment. 
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Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  annual 
meeting  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  February  10th,  at  8 p.m., 
when  the  report  of  the  Council  will  be  read,  the  financial  state- 
ment made,  the  election  of  officers  take  place,  and  other  business 
transacted ; after  which  the  discussion  upon  Mr.  Warnerke's 
paper,  read  at  the  last  meeting,  will  he  taken. 

Tiie  Derby  Photographic  Society  have  decided  to  hold  a 
Conversazione,  and  Exhibition  of  Photographs  and  Apparatus,  in 
St.  James’s  Hall,  Derby,  on  Friday  evening,  Feb.  20.  The 
programme  is  a varied  and  attractive  one,  and  in  the  list  of 
patrons  are  given  the  names  of  the  Mayor  of  Derby,  Sir  Henry 
Wilmot,  M.P.,  T.  Roe,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Rev.  Canon  Abney,  Colonel 
Hon.  R.  II.  de  Montmorency,  and  John  Bailey,  Esq.,  J.P. 

Society  of  Arts. — On  Thursday  evening,  March  12th,  Mr. 
W.  K.  Burton  will  read  a paper  on  “Recent  Improvements  in 
Photographic  Development.”  before  the  Applied  Chemistry  and 
Physics  Section  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Mr.  Valentine’s  Snow  and  Frost  Pictures. — We  are  pleased 
to  note  that  several  of  these,  including  that  which  we  presented 
with  our  New  Year’s  number,  have  been  reproduced  as  wood 
engravings  in  the  Art  Journal.  Notwithstanding  the  excellence 
of  the  reproductions,  Mr.  Valentine  has  some  reason  to  be  dis- 
satisfied, a-,  by  one  of  those  extraordinary  mistakes  which  some- 
times arise  from  the  almost  unconscious  association  of  ideas,  the 
name  of  another  photographer  was  mentioned  as  the  producer. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  a correction  appeared  in  the  following 
issue  of  the  Art  Journal,  but,  as  Mr.  Valentine  remarks  in  a 
letter  to  us,  “It  is  very  hard  for  another  photographer  to  get 
the  credit  of  one’s  work,  as  in  the  meantime  the  numbers  con- 
taining the  mis-statement  had  gone  everywhere.” 
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Portraits  of  Colonel  Burnary. — At  least  two  photographs 
of  this  gentleman  have  been  produced,  and  have  been  brought 
into  prominence  by  his  recent  melancholy  death : an  excellent 
cabinet  by  Mr.  Fall,  of  Baker  Street,  which  shows  the  Colonel 
in  full  regimentals,  and  with  his  characteristic  smile  admirably 
caught  by  the  camera ; also  a carte  portrait  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Donovan,  of  St.  James  Street,  Brighton. 

Proposed  Copyright  in  Architectural  Designs.— The 
Vossische  Zeitung  makes  the  impracticable  proposal  to  vest  the 
right  of  selling  photographs  of  a new  building  in  the  architect ; 
the  protection  to  hold  good  for  three  years.  Ic  this  were  the 
case,  a photographer  taking  a street  view  in  a new  neighbour- 
hood might  have  several  hundred  actions  at  law  brought  against 
him. 

Death  of  M.  F.  Joubert. — Although  the  reputation  of 
M.  Joubert  rests  principally  on  his  skill  as  a line  engraver,  his 
name  will  be  also  remembered  in  connection  with  photography. 
He  patented  (1860,  No.  149),  and  worked  commercially  a method 
of  making  enamel  photographs  by  what  is  termed  the  dusting- 
on  process,  and  in  1862  he  read  a paper  on  the  subject  before 
the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  (see  Photographic 
News,  1862,  p.  125.)  He  was  probably  the  first  to  work  the 
Collotype  process  commercially  in  this  country,  and  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  well  known  process  of  coating  engraved 
plates  with  steel  is  due  to  him. 

The  Chemistry  of  Silver  Compounds.— J.  M.  Cabell  has 
made  four  experiments  in  which  very  carefully  cleaned  pure 
silver  was  exposed  under  certain  varying  conditions  to  a current  of 
pure  hydrogen  sulphide  (sulphuretted  hydrogen),  which  wras  first 
carefully  dried.  The  results  tend  to  show  that,  in  absence  of 
water,  hydrogen  sulphide  does  not  act  on  silver  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.  J.  D.  Bruce  finds  that  when  dilute  solutions  of 
silver  nitrate  and  potassium  hydroxide,  in  90  per  cent,  alcohol, 
are  mixed  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  in  quantities  containing 
equivalent  amounts  of  the  two  substances  (AgN03  and  KHO),  the 
usual  granular  brown  precipitate  of  silver  oxide  is  formed.  When, 
however,  the  mixing  is  effected  at  very  low  temperatures,  the 
precipitate  which  forms  is  flocculent,  and  has  less  and  less  colour 
as  the  temperature  is  lowered,  until,  at  about  — 50“  F.,  the 
precipitate  is  almost  white.  This  white  precipitate  soon  becomes 
coloured,  and,  at  — 40°  F.  is  already  pale  brown.  The  white 
precipitate  is  presumably  silver  hydroxide  (silver  hydrate),  and  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water.- -Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society. 

How  Not  to  Make  Chloride  of  Gold.— Let  not  the 
amateur  photographer  attempt  to  make  chloride  of  gold  from  the 
attractive  looking  jewellery  formed  of  what  in  trade  is  known  as 
“ rolled  gold,”  as  he  will  be  disappointed  iD  the  results.  Rolled 
gold  is  thus  manufactured.  An  ingot  of  brass  is  cast,  and  while 
it  is  yet  hot  a thin  layer  of  gold  alloy  is  poured  upon  it.  When 
the  ingot  thus  covered  becomes  cold  it  is  forced  between  steel 
rollers  until  a long  thin  ribbon  is  produced,  of  which  the  pro- 
portion of  gold  and  brass  is,  of  course,  the  same  as  that  of  the 
ingot.  The  percentage  of  gold  is  often  reduced  very  low — 
sometimes  to  2 and  3 per  cent.  This  rolled  gold  in  cheap  brace- 
lets and  watch  chains  lasts  for  ten  years. — Photographic  Times. 

Influence,  of  the  Light  of  the  Sun  on  the  Germs  of 
Microbia — E.  Duclaux. — The  author’s  results  show  that  the 
light  of  the  sun  is  a hygienic  agent  of  great  power,  being  at  least 
fifty  times  more  efficacious  than  its  heat  in  destroying  mis- 
chievous germs. — Chemical  News. 

The  Monitocraph. — The  camera  obscura  as  an  aid  to  the 
artist  in  tracing  the  outlines  of  a view  is  almost  a thing  of  the 
past,  it  being  so  much  more  satisfactory  to  allow  the  image  to 
impress  itself  on  a sensitive  plate.  Notwithstanding  this,  La 
Nature  gives  a drawing  and  description  of  an  ingenious  device 
which  shows  the  image  non-reversed  and  upright  on  the  ground 
glass  screen,  so  that  a sheet  of  tracing-paper  can  be  laid  over  the 
glass  and  the  pencil  be  immediately  brought  iuto  use.  The 
apparatus  — which  is  called  the  Monitograph,  and  is  the  invention 
of  M.  Mallen — is  provided  with  two  reversing  pinions  behind 
the  lens. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next 
meeting,  on  Wednesday,  Fob.  11,  will  be  “On  the  Working 
Capabilities  of  Cheap  Lenses. 


ffo  Corrcsponbcnts. 

*»*  r'Ve  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 
W.  Wheei.br. — Wo  are  sorry  that  there  is  no  alternative  but  to 
leave  it  over  till  next  week. 


K.  K. — 1.  Mix  solutions  of  nitrateof  silver  and  oxalate  of  ammonia, 
collect  the  precipitate  on  a filter,  and  dry  it  in  the  dark-room.  If 
the  nitrate  of  silver  is  in  excess,  the  precipitate  will  be  far  more 
sensitive  than  if  the  oxalate  of  ammonia  is  in  excess ; but  in  the 
latter  case  the  material  keeps  better.  The  best  way  of  drying  is 
to  scrape  the  wet  oxalate  off  the  filter,  to  spread  it  on  a clean 
dinner  plate,  and  to  place  this  over  a saucepan  of  hot  water.  Oxa- 
late of  silver  has  been  known  to  explode  when  strongly  heated, 
but  drying  as  above  suggested  is  quite  safe.  2.  There  is  no  ad- 
vantage in  using  the  ammonia. 

Thos.  Stokoe.— Your  snow  scenes  are  excellent,  especially  that 
showing  the  reflections  of  the  trees  in  the  brook. 

R.  C.  Poulter. — Write  to  Mr.  W.  Cobb,  Wellington  Street; 
Woolwich. 

Photographer. — 1.  A patent  is  granted  for  a new  process  or  in- 
vention, but  copyright  can  only  be  secured  in  relation  to  literary 
or  artistic  work.  2.  The  registration  of  a design  only  protects 
the  general  configuration,  and  in  no  way  protects  the  working 
parts  of  an  apparatus.  It  is  impossible  to  judge  as  to  whether 
your  arrangement  can  be  protected  by  mere  registration,  unless 
vre  know  more  about  it ; but  under  any  circumstances  it  would  bo 
well  to  take  the  opinion  of  an  experienced  patent-agent. 

Will  O’  the  Wisp. — You  can  obtain  white  tire  from  any  dealer  in 
fireworks ; but  as  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  arranging  for 
its  transit  by  rail,  and  much  variation  as  regards  quality,  you  bad 
better  prepare  it  yourself.  Full  directions  for  making  the  mix- 
ture, and  a drawing  of  Mr.  Frewing’s  easily-constructed  pyro- 
technical  lamp,  will  be  found  on  page  166  of  the  Year-Book  or 
Photography. 

Frd.  W.  Gregory. — The  device  is  an  excellent  one,  and,  as  you 
say,  saves  a great  deal  of  trouble.  Something  of  the  same  kind 
is  figured  ou  page  682  of  our  volume  for  1884. 

Edgar  Gael. — Tho  pictures  were  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Barry,  of  Hull. 
See  Mr.  Frewing’s  paper  about  the  pyrotechnical  light,  on  page 
166  of  the  Year-Book. 

IIecram. — You  cannot  do  better  than  have  them  done  by  the 
ink-photo  process  of  Sprague  and  Co.  The  address  is  22,  Martin’s 
Lane,  Cannon  Street,  London. 

A.  B.  C. — 1.  See  page  200  of  the  Year-Book  of  Photography, 
also  page  187.  The  iron  orcyanotypo  process,  as  described,  is 
equally  applicable  to  calico  or  or  linen. 

G.  C.  Hindlby — 1.  The  ordinary  solution  of  the  strength  you 
mention  is  intended.  2.  Blacken  by  immersion  in  a solution 
of  sulphide  of  ammonium — one  pari  of  the  strong  preparation  and 
five  or  six  of  water. 

J.  R.— 1.  Do  not  let  the  temperature  rise  above  100  degrees  Fall. 
2.  See  the  Year-Book,  page  179. 

W.  D.  V. — It  is  extremely  annoying,  but  there  appears  to  be  no 
remedy.  We  can  sympathise  with  you,  and  also  with  the  person 
who  made  the  mistake.  The  matter  is  referred  to  in  another 
column. 

Alpha. — Captain  Abney's  paper  on  tho  subject  is  to  be  found  on 
page  746  of  our  volume  for  1884. 

H.  II.  Smith. — Collodion  films  can  be,  and  have  frequently  been, 
used  for  the  purpose  ; but  gelatine  is  to  be  preferred,  because, 
other  IbiDgs  being  equal,  greater  sensitiveness  is  obtained. 

F.  L. — The  decolourization  of  an  old  printing  bath,  by  shaking 
with  kaolin,  is  not  always  satisfactory  when  the  solution  is  highly- 
coloured  ; a better  method  is  to  add  two  or  three  drops  of  a five 
percent,  solution  of  salt  to  every  ounce  of  the  liquid  ; place  tho 
bath  in  the  sun  for  a few  hours,  and  then  filter.  If  the  silver 
bath  be  made  up  with  about  five  per  cent,  of  spirits  of  wine,  and 
always  kept  in  the  dark,  the  discolouration  will  be  greatly 
hindered,  as  the  organic  silver  compound  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

A.  N. — The  curved  lines  in  the  copy  arc  due  to  your  using  a single 
lens,  which,  like  the  portrait  combination,  is  unsuitable  for  tho 
purpose. 

P.  Gray. — Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  an  extremely  unstable  salt  ; in 
contact  with  tho  atmosphere  it  crumbles  into  a powder  consisting 
of  the  bicarbonate  ; thus  the  salt  should  be  always  preserved  in  a 
well-stoppered  bottle. 
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THE  CYLINDROGRAPH.  — A PANORAMIC 
CAMERA,  DEVISED  BY  CAPTAIN  MOESSARD. 

Ix  the  first  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  newly-formed 
Photographic  Society  of  Versailles  (see  page  63;,  there  is  a 
description  of  Captain  Mocssard’s  new  panoramic  camera, 
and  while  reproducing  the  illustration  by  the  Meisenbach 
process,  it  seemed  to  us  worth  while  to  give  our  readers  a 
phototype  copy  of  the  whole  of  the  page  upon  which  the 
photograph  appears. 
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The  Bulletin  tie  la  Societe  Versai/laise  tie  Phntugraphie,  as 
we  have  stated  in  a previous  number,  is  printed  by  auto- 
graphic lithography,  and  silver  prints  are  used  as  illus- 
trations. 

Many  forms  of  the  panoramic  camera,  in  which  the 


objective  rotates  on  a vertical  axis,  have  been  devised,  the 
apparatus  best  know  n in  Great  Britain  being  that  of  Harri- 
son and  Johnson  ; but  for  simplicity  of  construction,  it 
appears  to  us  that  Captain  Moessard  carries  oil’  the  palm. 

The  camera  consists  of  two  nearly  semi-circular  pieces 
of  wood,  one  of  which  forms  the  top  of  the  instrument,  and 
the  other  the  bottom,  as  indicated  by  the  block.  The  lens 
(a  doublet)  is  attached  to  an  axis  which  turns,  as  shown,  on 
the  flat  side  of  the  camera,  a flexible  front  serving  to  keep 
the  light  from  entering.  The  sensitive  surface  is  a film 
bent  to  a curve  corresponding  to  a radius  equal  to  the 
equivalent  focus  of  the  leus,  and  to  confine  the  action  of 
the  lens  to  a narrow  vertical  strip,  a pair  of  cardboard 
screei  s are  attached  to  the  lens  frame  inside  the  camera. 
The  dark  slides  are  made  of  a flexible  material,  so  that 
they  are  flat  when  out  of  the  camera,  and  the  draw  screen 
is  a curtain  which  is  wround  off  on  a cylinder  shown  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  photograph. 

The  exposure  is  made  simply  by  moving  the  lever  con- 
nected with  the  objective  round  the  arc  at  the  back  of  the 
instrument,  and  the  inventor  points  out  that  it  is  easy  to 
adjust  the  exposure  by  varying  the  speed. 

The  apparatus  of  Captain  Moessard  appears  to  be  ex- 
cellently well  adapted  for  use  with  the  gelatino -bromide 
paper  which  is  now  put  in  themarket  for  negative  making. 


OUR  SUPPLEMENT.  — “ EARLY  SPRING  AT 
FITZROY  FARM,”  BY  E.  DUNMORE. 

‘ Ax  admirable  picture,  truly,”  we  can  almost  hear  a critic 
saying;  “ but  look  at  the  subject;  who  could  not  mike  a 
good  photograph  with  such  a subject  before  him?  ” 

Our  imaginary  critic,  who  can  see  nothing  in  it  but 
wh  it  anybody  else  could  have  done,  would  perhaps  have 
been  compelled  to  take  a somewhat  more  enlightened  view 
of  the  case  had  he  been  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Club,  when  the  photographs  taken  by  the  members 
at  the  out- door  gatherings  w^ere  exhibited.  Among  the 
subjects  chosen,  “ Fitzroy  Farm  ” seemed  to  occupy  by 
far  the  most  prominent  place,  and  it  seemed  as  if  every 
member  of  the  Association  had  taken  several  negatives  of 
this  locality. 

Among  the  numerous  pictures  shown  were  productions 
of  almost  every  degree  of  goodness  or  badness,  but  there 
were  not  very  many  that  could  be  fairly  described  as 
“execrably  bad  ; ” smaller,  however,  was  the  number  of 
very  decidedly  good  pictures.  Prominent  among  those  of 
this  latter  class  we  noted  two,  but  these  bore  no  name. 
They  proved,  however,  to  be  the  work  of  Mr.  Dunmore, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Club. 

We  much  wish  we  could  reproduce  the  whole  series  of 
photographs,  good  and  bad,  just  to  shame  our  supposed 
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critic ; but  this  is  impracticable.  We  may,  however,  let 
our  readers  know  what  Mr.  Duumore  has  to  say. 

“ This  photograph  was  taken  in  April,  1884,  about  midday, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  near  London.  The  sub- 
ject is  ‘ Early  Spring,  Fitzroy  Farm,  Highgate.’  During  the 
summer  this  locality  is  a favourite  one  with  artists,  and  sketches 
made  here  often  form  the  basis  of  more  important  works  that 
are  hung  on  the  walls  of  our  exhibitions. 

“ The  negative  was  taken  on  a plate  prepared  according  to 
Abney’s  formula  with  iodide.  The  only  deviation  in  making 
was,  that  the  bromide  and  iodide  were  dissolved  in  water,  and 
sufficient  hydrochloric  acid  added  to  slightly  decompose  them,  so 
that  the  solution  was  sherry  colour  before  adding  to  the  silver 
nitrate.  The  plate  was  kept  twelve  months  in  slide  before 
exposure  ; there  was  a little  fog  round  the  edges,  but  nothing 
of  any  consequence,  aul  the  plate  was  of  an  average 
rapidity.  The  development  was  by  pyro  and  ammonium  well 
restrained  with  bromide  of  potassium.” 


COLOUR  IN  DEVELOPED  IMAGES. 

BY  W.  E.  DEBENIIAM. 

The  question  of  the  variety  of  colour  that  maybe  obtained 
in  the  deposit  of  silver  reduced  by  a developing  agent  has 
recently  acquired  considerable  prominence  from  the  intro- 
duction, as  a commercial  article,  of  paper  prepared  with  the 
object  of  replacing  the  usual  albumenized  paper  as  the 
medium  upon  which  to  produce  photographic  prints  for 
the  daily  work  of  the  portraitist.  The  subject  has,  of 
course,  been  frequently  mooted  before ; notably  when 
Dr.  Eder  introduced  a working  formula  for  gelatino- 
chloride,  and  it  was  then  remarked  that  with  a given 
emulsion,  tones  might  be  produced  of  a great  variety  of 
colour  by  giving  longer  or  shorter  exposure  to  light,  and 
a development  suited  to  the  exposure  that  had  been  given. 
The  striking  colours  of  Mr.  Wellington’s  transparencies 
on  gelatino-bromide  were  also  dependent  upon  a similar 
variation  of  time,  exposure,  and  development ; and  now, 
with  the  rapid  contact  printing  papers,  a like  difference  of 
colour  in  the  developed  image  is  observable  between  those 
prints  that  have  had  what  appears  to  be  a minimum  expo- 
sure, and  those  in  which  the  exposure  has  been  prolonged. 

It  must  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  this  variety  of 
colour  is  not  to  be  obtained  with  every  emulsion  and  any 
plate  by  the  mere  process  of  long  exposure,  and  a pro- 
portionately short  stay  in  the  developer. 

Dr.  Eder,  when  giving  his  formulae  for  gelatino-cliloride, 
observed  that  when  the  ammonia  process  of  preparing  the 
emulsion  was  employed,  the  tones  obtained  would  be  of 
the  blacker  character  only.  Let  any  one  try  with  an 
ordinary  commercial  gelatino-bromide  plate  to  get  rich 
warm,  red  brown  colours,  and  he  will  meet  with  disappoint- 
ment. Mr.  Wellington’s  gelatino-bromide  plates  for 
transparencies  were  prepared  with  a highly  acid  emulsion, 
and  the  gelatino-chloro-bromide  paper  of  the  same  ex- 
perimentalist is  prepared  similarly,  that  is,  with  a large 
quantity  of  acid.  Generally  speaking,  the  conditions 
favourable  to  rapidity  have  been  found  unfavourable  for 
the  production  of  warm  colours  in  the  developed  image, 
but  this  must  not  be  taken  as  an  absolute  rule.  I have 
found,  for  instance,  warmth  of  colour  more  easily  obtained 
with  emulsion  made  up  after  Mr.  Wellington’s  formula 
than  with  another  decidedly  slower  one. 

Starting,  then,  with  an  emulsion  which  is  capable  of 
giving  good  warm  colours — provided  that  an  exposure  has 
been  given  more  than  would  be  sufficient  to  bring  out  the 
details,  if  the  development  were  carried  on  to  the  full — 
the  question  has  arisen  : — 

To  what  is  the  warmth  of  colour  due?  Is  it  owing  to 
the  continued  action  of  light  upon  the  plate  or  paper,  or 
to  the  more  or  less  lengthened  stay  in  the  developing  solu- 
tion? That  it  is  to  the  latter  an  experiment  which  may  be 
repeated  by  anyone  will,  I think,  be  conclusive.  Two 
strips  of  prepared  paper  were  exposed  so  as  to  have  four 
images  upon  each ; the  duration  of  the  exposures  on  each 


strip  was  twenty,  forty,  sixty,  and  eighty  seconds ; and 
the  distance  from  the  gas  flame  which  was  used  as  the 
source  of  light  was  such,  that  the  shortest  exposure 
just  sufficed  to  bring  out  the  image  with  a some- 
what prolonged  development.  The  exposed  strips  were 
placed  together  in  the  developing  dish,  and  from  one  of 
them  the  separate  pictures  were  torn  off,  and  placed  in  the 
washing  water  as  they  were  developed,  the  eighty  seconds 
one  of  course  being  first,  and  the  twenty  seconds  one  last. 
The  print  with  the  long  exposure  and  short  development 
was  very  red  in  colour,  those  which  had  had  intermediate 
exposures  were  of  different  browns,  and  the  twenty 
seconds  print  black.  The  other  strip  was  left  in  the  deve- 
loping solution  until  the  shortest  exposed  one  was  suffi- 
ciently developed,  and  then  all  the  warmth  of  colour  had 
disappeared  from  the  long  exposed  prints,  and  they 
appeared  as  black  in  tone  as  the  less  exposed  prints,  but  of 
course  very  much  overprinted.  Length  of  exposure  to 
light  appears  only  to  affect  the  colour  of  the  image  by 
permitting  the  print  to  be  removed  from  the  developing 
solution  at  the  red  or  warm  coloured  stage. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  admire  very  warm  toned  pictures, 
and — perhaps  owing  to  the  difficulty  which  has  been 
hitherto  experienced  in  producing  them  by  development — 
there  seems  to  be  a tendency  to  get  prints  of  a very  red 
colour,  as  if  to  show  how  far  this  colouration  could  be 
obtained.  In  the  prints,  however,  that  have  come  under 
my  notice  possessing  this  characteristic  in  a high  degree, 
there  has  been  rather  a blankness  or  absence  of  detail  in 
the  lights,  whilst  those  which  seemed  to  have  registered 
all  the  gradations  the  most  truly,  were  those  which  had 
the  appearance  of  having  been  only  exposed  for  a moderate 
time  to  the  action  of  the  light,  and  had  then  received 
full  development. 


A TALK  ABOUT  LENSES. 
by  w.  wheeler. 

What  is  the  best  lens  for  copying?  Well,  as  a general 
rule,  the  very  best  you  have — the  best  definition,  margi- 
nal as  well  as  central,  the  most  equal  lighting,  the  flattest 
field.  But  is  not  this  what  we  always  want?  Not  so  ; at 
least,  not  unqualified  by  other  conditions.  For  copying  we 
want  the  best  definition,  far  more  necessary  here  than  in 
original  work  ; but  we  do  not  need  great  rapidity.  We 
want  the  best  marginal  definition  and  the  flattest  field, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  combiue  with  this  a wide  angle 
of  view.  On  the  contrary,  a long  focus,  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  plate,  is  a clear  advantage  in  every  way  ; the 
object  to  be  copied  can  be  better  lighted,  and  the  image  is 
more  equally  brilliant.  As  the  angle  of  view  diminishes 
and  the  extreme  pencils  have  a less  oblique  incidence  on 
the  lens,  all  oblique  errors — confusion,  astigmatism,  con- 
vexity of  field,  and  any  uncorrected  distortion — diminish 
with  it,  and  in  a very  rapid  ratio.  We  have  generally 
room  enough,  and  when  working  at  home  there  is  not 
much  difficulty  in  either  fixing  the  lens  in  the  wall  of  a 
dark  chamber,  which  itself  becomes  a true  camera,  or  by 
some  inexpensive  addition  to  an  ordinary  camera  obtain- 
ing a sufficient  length.  But  if  our  copving  is  on  a large 
scale,  then  the  lens  desiderated  is  found  to  be  a very  ex- 
pensive one;  and  if  very  large,  it  is  perhaps  even  unattain- 
able. Now,  therefore,  the  problem  is  before  us.  What 
is  the  cheapest  mode  of  constructing  an  efficient  lens  of 
very  long  focus,  excellent  definition  with  a moderate  stop, 
fiat  field,  and  free  from  seusible  distortion? 

I believe  it  will  be  found  that  a Petzval  lens  of  small 
aperture  aud  long  focus  (say  ten  or  twelve  times  the  aper- 
ture of  front  lens),  so  arranged  as  to  favour  marginal 
definition,  if  even  at  some  sacrifice  in  the  central  pencils  ; 
and  a flat  field,  even  if  at  some  sacrifice  in  both  respects, 
will  be  more  efficient  at  a given  cost  than  any  other  con- 
struction. Whether  any  improvements  may  be  made  by 
further  modifying  some  of  the  forms  and  portions  of  the 
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lenses,  we  will  enquire  later  on.  But  first  let  us  see  how 
it  is  made,  and  readers  may  perhaps  like  to  unscrew  their 
back  lenses  and  follow  my  description. 

So  far  as  I am  aware,  the  construction  has  always  in- 
cluded a front  combination  in  which  the  anterior  lens  is 
crown  or  plate  glass  ; the  form  of  the  whole  cemented  com- 
bination being  plano-convex  in  the  earlier  forms,  or  a 
shallow  meniscus  in  later  ones.  This  form,  very  similar 
to  the  telescopic  object  glass  made  on  Clairaut’s  curves,  is 
the  easiest  to  adjust,  and  the  cheapest  to  construct ; slight 
errors  in  workmanship  interfering  les3  with  the  correction 
of  direct  aberration  than  in  the  doublet  form  of  a deep 
meniscus  with  anterior  flint  lens  and  deep  interior  curves, 
as  this  is  again  more  favourable  to  oblique  pencils.  In  the 
back  combination,  the  flint  concave  presents  a convex  side 
to  the  stop,  and  a deep  concavity  towards  the  double  con- 
vex crown  or  plate-glass  behind  it,  which  it  achromatises. 
Of  course  the  whole  set  of  curves  and  distances  are  so 
arranged  as  to  balance  the  direct  spherical  aberrations,  and 
that,  as  is  well  known  to  extreme  perfection,  as  is  proved 
by  the  large  aperture  permitted. 

To  understand  this,  we  will  first  remark  that  the  amount 
of  aberration  to  be  generally  expected  may  be  conveniently 
summarised  in  the  approximate  rule  that“  the  aberration 
at  any  surface  varies  nearly  as  the  cube  of  the  refracting 
angle.”  Thus,  if  all  the  refractive  power  of  any  lens  is 
exerted  at  one  side  only — as,  for  instance,  on  the  convex 
side  of  a plano-convex  lens,  the  plane  side  of  which,  turned 
to  parallel  rays,  transmits  them  without  deviation — and  we 
reckon  that  refractive  power  as  equal  to  4 ; then,  if  equally 
divided,  as  by  divergent  incidence,  or  convergent  emergence 
at  that  plane  surface,  they  will  equal  2 at  each  surface. 
Now  the  cube  of  4 is  G4,  while  twice  the  cube  of  2 is  16, 
only  a fourth  part,  so  that  equally  dividing  the  refraction 
in  place  of  throwing  all  on  one  surface,  reduces  the  aberra- 
tion to  a fourth  of  its  value.  Though  this  is  not  quite 
exact,  the  ratio  varying  both  with  the  glass  and  with  the 
curve,  it  is  yet  a good  approximation,  expressing  very  well 
the  general  mode  of  dealing  with  aberration  by  alteiing 
the  proportions  of  the  curves,  and  the  general  advantages 
of  dividing  the  refractions.  For  if  the  original  error  is 
small,  errors  of  workmanship  and  adjustment  are  of  less 
consequence.  As  to  errors  of  obliquity,  which  no  adjust- 
ment can  entirely  correct,  division  of  refraction,  and 
avoidance  of  violent  curves  is  still  more  important,  though, 
unfortunately,  they  divide  differently;  a divergent  bundle 
of  convergent  pencils,  or  a convergent  bundle  of  diverging 
ones,  being  an  inevitable  arrangement,  and,  as  we  shall  see, 
it  is  in  the  judicious  management  of  oblique  aberrations 
that  flatness  of  field  is  obtained. 

We  may  now  see  that  the  excellent  central  definition  of 
the  Petzval  lens  is  attained  easily,  because  none  of  the 
curves  are  violent  in  relation  to  the  form  of  the  trans- 
mitted pencil.  The  general  advantages  of  this  form  in 
correcting  direct  pencils,  and  those  of  doublets  in  the  trans- 
mission of  oblique  ones,  may  be  now  seen  by  simple  in- 
spection. A general  comprehension  does  not  really  need 
any  very  recondite  study  or  elaborate  calculation  ; abun- 
dantly necessary,  and  highly  complicated  a3  are  these 
investigations  and  calculations  to  combine  all  the  required 
conditions  to  the  best  attainable  compromise,  and  de- 
duce working  formulae.  I venture  to  hope  that  an  in- 
telligent appreciation  is  more  generally  attainable  than  is 
sometimes  supposed.  For  if  we  place  a doublet  to  copy 
any  picture,  we  may  see  that  a bundle  of  rays  starting  from 
aoy  point  near  the  margin  of  the  object,  to  be  converged 
by  the  lvns  to  a correspon  ling  poiut  in  the  image,  passes 
through  each  surface  favourably  as  regards  the  obliquity 
of  its  incidence,  the  ideal  condition  being  that  the  axis  or 
central  ray  of  each  pencil  shall  have  a direct  perpendicular 
incidence  and  emergence.  If  a stop  be  used  in  the  centre, 
we  can  see  at  once  by  inspection  that  each  bundle  of  rays 
passes  through  a small  chcle  on  each  lens,  harmoniously 
placid  at  each  surface  with  regard  to  its  general  direction. 


No  elaborate  demonstration  is  required  to  perceive  this,  or 
to  perceive  how  inbarmoniously  the  corresponding  small 
circles  on  the  back  lens  of  a Fetzval  combination  appear, 
as  the  pencils  spreading  out  from  the  stop  fall  obliquely 
on  the  surfaces  of  the  flint  lens.  Of  course  this  favourable 
incidence  is  not  everything  in  a doublet,  or  else  a globe 
lens  would  be  as  good  as  a wide  angle  rectilinear.  But  to 
return  to  our  direct  pencil : in  a Petzval  back  lens  we  see 
that  a central  pencil,  rendered  convergent  by  the  front  lens, 
enters  first  a convex  surface  whose  direct  action  on  it  is 
almost  nil,  and  emerges  from  a deeply  concave  one  still  not 
very  unfavourable  to  the  direct  action.  Then,  having  gener- 
ally  been  rendered  moderately  divergent,  it  passes  through  a 
lens  convex  on  both  sides,  which  form  is  seen  by  inspection 
to  be  favourable  for  dividing  the  refractions,  and  thus 
diminishing  the  aberration  of  a pencil  which,  diverging  at 
incidence,  is  converged  at  emergence.  No  one  surface 
presents  so  violent  an  angle  as  to  throw  the  refraction 
wholly  on  one  side,  except  the  deeply  concave  one ; 
whereas  in  other  constructions,  we  may  see  the  refraction 
strongly  divergent  at  one  side  and  convergent  on  the  other 
of  the  same  lens.  Here  all  the  direct  aberrations  are 
comparatively  moderate  at  each  surface ; and  this,  no 
doubt,  is  the  secret  of  its  combined  excellence  and  cheap- 
ness in  proportion  to  aperture. 

(To  be  continued .) 


THE  NEW  RAPID  PRINTING  PAPER. 

Note  on  the  Exposure. 

BY  WALTER  D.  WELEORD. 

It  may,  perhaps,  appear  rash  on  my  part  to  write  any- 
thing about-  the  new  process  which  is  to  revolutionise 
photography,  so  tar  as  the  multiplication  of  copies  is  con- 
cerned, the  thing  being  so  new,  and,  as  I believe,  so 
capable  of  improvement.  But  I have  had  rather  a unique 
experience,  and  the  relation  of  it  may  aid  those  who  have 
either  not  yet  tried  the  process,  or  who  have  but  slightly 
dipped  into  it.  An  order  was  in  view,  500  4x3  prints  to 
turn  out  in  four  days,  and  I knew  it  meant  using  the  new 
process.  First  assuring  myself  that  paper  was  really 
obtainable  in  this  town,  I accepted  the  order  and  felt 
happy — for  a time.  The  instructions  revealed  no  great 
ditficulty,  and  thirty  to  thirty-five  seconds’  exposure  to  a 
good  gas  light,  with  negatives  of  ordinary  density,  ap- 
peared an  easy  matter.  To  ensure  “ordinary  density,”  I 
developed  with  ferrous  oxalate,  and  took  care  the  nega- 
tives should  be  well  exposed,  and  thin.  From  the  instruc- 
tions it  seemed  to  me  that  under-exposure  would  likely  be 
the  cause  of  failure,  so  instead  of  thirty-five  seconds,  I 
gave  the  first  trials  sixty  seconds.  On  developing  they 
came  up,  as  I thought,  well,  and  until  placed  in  the  toning- 
bath  things  were  going  as  merrily  as  a marriage  bell.  But 
the  bath  had  no  effect,  and  the  results  were  of  a very 
pretty  olive  green — not  at  all  bad  to  look  at,  but,  as  I 
had  to  match  prints  on  albumenized  paper,  of  no  earthly 
use.  “Double  the  exposure  will  do  it,”  said  I,  and  the 
next  night  I gave  two  minutes  to  two  and-a-half.  What 
made  me  trust  the  paper  so  implicitly  I kuow  not ; but 
true  it  is,  I exposed  over  150  prints.  One  maker’s  instruc- 
tions stated  that  the  prints  would  take  three  to  five  minutes 
to  develop,  and  as  I was  certain  my  first  trial  did  not  ex- 
ceed that,  I felt  sure  doubling  the  exposure  would  obtain 
the  brown  tone.  When  I set  to  work,  however,  I was 
horrified  to  find  exactly  the  same  results.  The  toning 
bath  was  b'amed  at  once ; still,  neither  fresh  baths  nor 
fresh  chemicals  had  any  effect-,  and  1 felt  considerably 
fixed.  Application  to  the  makers  of  the  paper  brought 
me  no  comfort,  as  they  merely  stated  they  could  not  under- 
stand it,  and  asked  me  to  send  a sample  of  the  paper ; and 
though  a piece  was  at  once  sent —of  course  the  time  ma  le 
it  imperative  —I  should  find  the  fault  out  myself.  Every- 
thing received  its  due  share  of  blame  - the  poor  a’um,  iron, 
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and  potass  were  blackguarded,  the  gold  I declared  sus- 
picious, and  even  poor  acetate  soda  had  more  sins  heaped 
upon  its  head  than  it  could  bear,  the  small  stock  I had 
going  down  the  sink.  To  be  brief,  I tried  in  desperation 
from  the  same  negatives,  5-7  and  even  ten  minutes’  expo- 
sure, and  to  my  great  delight  managed  to  obtain  the  loDg- 
looked-for  bricky-red.  The  millennium  had  arrived. 

The  point  of  the  above  notes  is,  that  the  makers  are  much 
understating  the  requisite  exposure ; they  are  much  too 
modest  and  afraid  of  exaggeration.  But,  joking  apart,  in 
my  opinion  they  are  doing  their  wares  and  themselves 
much  harm  by  endeavouring  to  make  out  the  necessary 
exposure  to  be  so  extremely  quick.  Moreover,  I can 
see  no  object  in  it ; surely  five  minutes  is  quite  fast  enough 
for  anything.  This  is  where  the  majority  will  fail.  Even 
an  under-exposed  print  will  develop  fairly  fast,  and  it  is 
only  when  touiDg  is  attempted  that  the  first  suspicion  of 
failure  will  dawn.  The  natural  consequence  is,  the  expe- 
rience of  many  may  be  summed  up  : “ I can  manage  the 
development  all  right,  but  cannot  get  the  tone  I should 
like.”  Doubt  will  not  be  cast  upon  the  exposure,  but  upon 
the  toning.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  explain  what  I 
mean  as  to  an  under-exposed  print  developing  fairly  fast. 
A print  that,  when  finished,  will  give  a cold  grey  tone, 
appears  quite  as  quickly  in  the  developer  as  anyone  would 
be  led  to  expect  from  the  detailed  instructions  issued. 

To  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
process  worked  by  an  experienced  hand,  I am  writing 
nothing  new.  But  these  I take  to  be  few,  and  the  majority 
of  your  readers,  among  which  I know  are  many  amateurs, 
will  have  to  be  guided  entirely  by  what  they  read.  There- 
fore plead  I for  more  explicit  instructions  with  the  sample 
boxes.  It  is  useless  to  state — ‘‘Stop  the  print  as  soon  as 
it  becomes  as  dark  as  required,  because  it  loses  nothing  in 
subsequent  operations.”  The  actual  tone  of  the  print  is 
the  point.  If,  in  order  to  get  the  detail  out,  one  has  to 
develop  until  the  print  is  purple-black,  the  toning  bath 
will  not  aid  in  obtaining  brown  tones.  More  exposure 
must  be  given  in  order  to  obtain  the  same  detail  with  less 
development. 

Just  one  more  fling  at  the  poor  manufacturers,  and  I’ll 
leave  them  to  their  own  consciences.  They  draw  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  wide  range  of  tone  obtainable  on 
this  paper.  Those  who  have  experimented  appreciate  this 
to  the  full  extent.  The  range  is  all  there  ; what  is  wanted 
is  some  decent  certainty  of  obtaining  a dozen  prints  alike 
in  tone.  When  this  is  granted,  we  shall  love  the  makers 
more.  My  experience  points  to  ferrous-oxalate  diluted 
with  water  for  brown  and  red  tones,  and  next  to  that 
ferrous-citrate.  The  latter  solution,  too,  in  the  hands  of 
amateurs,  has  the  very  gi'eat  advantage  of  lasting  much 
longer. 

In  conclusion,  I may  say  that  three  different  brands  of 
paper  and  four  different  developers  have  been  used  in  my 
experiments. 


i^bufos. 

The  Year’s  Art,  1885.  By  M.  B.  Iluish  and  D.  C. 
Thomson.  ( London : Sampson  Loir,  Mansion,  Scai-le, 
ami  Rioington.) 

To  the  artist,  “The  Year’s  Art”  is  as  essential  as  the 
“ \ ear-  Book  of  Photography”  is  to  the  photographer; 
but  every  photogiapher  will  do  well  to  obtain  the  artists’ 
annual. 

I he  present  issue  of  the  “Year’s  Art”  is  considerably 
enlarged,  and  among  the  matter  of  especial  value  to  the 
photographic  fraternity'  may  be  mentioned  five  plates  of 
selections  from  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  of  1884, 
and  over  a dozen  plates  giving  similar  selection,  from 
other  art  exhibitions  of  the  past  year  ; including  the 
M ater  Colour  Society,  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water 


Colours,  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  and  also  the  exhibitions 
of  some  half-dozen  foreign  and  provincial  art  societies. 

The  work  under  hand  is  a comprehensive  art  directory, 
giving  names  and  addresses  of  professional  artists  in  Great 
Britain,  artist’s  calendar,  engravings  and  books  published 
during  the  year,  legal  decisions,  and  obituary  ; besides  a 
concise  but  comprehensive  guide  to  museums,  galleries, 
schools,  clubs,  unions,  charities,  and  institutions  connected 
with  art. 


Practical  Physics.  By  R.  T.  Glazebrook  and  W.  N. 

Shaw;  487  pages,  price  6s.  ( London  : Longmans,  Green, 

and  Co.) 

We  have  here  just  such  a text- hook  as  we  may  suppose 
to  be  well  suited  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  majority 
of  our  readers  ; neither  so  superficial  and  popular  as  to 
be  read  through  almost  as  oue  would  read  a novel,  nor  so 
abstruse  as  to  offer  serious  difficulties  to  a man  of  average 
education. 

The  fact  that  physics  as  taught  in  the  present  day  is  so 
far  quantitative  as  to  be  almost  summed  up  in  the  one 
word  “ measurement,”  is  strikingly  called  to  mind  by'  a 
glance  over  the  work  ; and  by  way'  of  giving  our  readers  a 
sample  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  the  authors’  de- 
scriptionof  the  spherometer  as  ordinarily  used  in  measur- 
ing the  curvature  of  a lens. 

“ The  instrument  consists  of  a platform  with  three  feet, 
whose  extremities  form  an  equilateral  triangle,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  triangle  is  a fourth  foot,  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
by  means  of  a micrometer  screw  passing  perpendicularly  through 
the  centre  of  the  platform.  The  readings  of  the  spherometer 
give  the  perpendicular  distance  between  the  extremity  of  this 
fourth  foot  and  the  plane  of  the  other  three. 

“ It  is  used  to  measure  the  radius  of  curvature  of  a spherical 
surface,  or  to  test  if  a given  surface  is  truly  spherical. 

“ The  instrument  is  first  placed  on  a perfectly  plane  surface — 
piece  of  worked  glass — and  the  middle  foot  screwed  down  until 
it  touches  the  surface.  As  soon  as  this  is  the  case,  the  instru- 
ment begins  to  turn  round  on  the  middle  foot  as  a centre.  The 
pressure  of  the  hand  on  the  screw  should  be  very  light,  in  order 
that  the  exact  position  of  contact  may  be  observed.  The 
spherometer  is  then  carefully  removed  from  the  glass,  and  the 
reading  of  the  micrometer  screw  is  taken. 

“ The  subjoined  figure  will  help  us  to  understand  how  this  is 


done,  abc  are  the  ends  of  the  three  fixed  feet ; n is  the 
movable  foot,  which  can  be  raised  by  turning  the  milled  head 
at  E.  This  carries  round  with  it  the  graduated  disc  E o,  and 
as  the  screw  is  turned  the  disc  travels  up  the  scale  H K.  The 
graduations  of  this  sede  are  such  that  one  complete  revolution 
of  the  screw  carries  the  disc  from  one  graduation  to  the  next. 
Thus  in  the  figure  the  point  f on  the  screw-head  is  opposite  to 
a division  of  the  scale,  and  one  comp’ete  turn  would  bring 
this  point  opposite  the  next  division.  In  the  instrument  in  the 
figure  the  divisions  of  the  scale  are  half-millimetres,  and  the 
millimetres  are  marked  0,  1,  2.  Thus  only  every  second  division 
is  numbered. 

“ But  the  rim  of  the  disc  F a is  divided  into  fifty  parts,  and 
each  of  these  subdivided  into  ten.  Let  us  suppose  that  division 
12  of  the  disc  is  opposite  to  the  scale  at  F,  and  that  the  milled 
head  is  turned  until  division  3G  comes  opposite.  Then  the 
head  has  been  turned  through  24  (3G — 12)  larger  divisions ; 
but  one  whole  turn  or  fifty  divisions  carry  the  point  d through 
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three  plies  of  cotton-cloth,  a pipe  at  the  lowest  end  conducting 
any  spilt  bath,  or  splashes  ot  toning  solution,  into  large  glazed 
earthen  pans,  in  which  a quantity  of  sulphite  of  iron  is  placed. 
After  the  prints  are  toned,  they  are  placed  in  trays  of  water  ; 
this  and  a subsequent  washing  are  also  thrown  into  the  glazed 
pans  ; these,  when  filled,  are  allowed  to  stand  for  two  days,  when 
the  clear  water  is  drawn  off,  leaving  the  gold  residue  at  the  bottom. 
From  time  to  time  it  is  lifted  and  dried  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  chloride. 

I have  found  it  pay  to  provide  the  toners  with  thick  cotton 
aprons,  which  are  burnt  after  a certain  time,  and  the  gold  which 
has  got  on  them  from  splashes  when  toning,  recovered.  Previous 
to  erecting  the  trough  1 have  described,  the  dishes  for  toning  were 
placed  on  a bench  eight  feet  by  two  feet.  When  removing  this, 
more  fr»m  curiosity  than  anything  else,  I reduced  the  whole 
bench  to  ash,  and  received  from  theassayer  the  sum  of  £1  11s.  7d. 
as  the  value  of  gold  it  had  contained. 

I now  come  to  the  last  operation,  viz.,  fixing  the  prints  ; and  a 
most  important  quantity  of  silver  is  recovered  from  the  hyposul- 
phite of  soda  solution  in  which  the  prints  have  been  fixed.  In 
my  practice  the  fixing  of  the  prints  take  place  in  shallow  slate 
trays,  fixed  permanently  inside  a long  trough  ; each  tray  is  pro- 
vided with  a plug,  and  the  waste  solution  runs  off  by  a pipe  into 
the  depositing  troughs,  which  are  placed  in  the  open  air.  Two 
of  these  arc  used  ; while  one  is  filling,  the  other  has  time  to  allow 
the  sulphide  of  silver  to  settle  at  the  bottom.  Wooden  spiggots 
are  placed  in  these  troughs  about  ten  inches  from  the  bottom,  to 
allow  the  clear  liquor  to  run  off.  For'precipitating  the  silver  I 
use  strips  of  zinc  suspended  in  the  liquid,  and  also  a small 
quantity  of  liver  sulphur.  This  residue  is  a very  valuable  one, 
and  I understand  many  photographers  do  not  know  this,  as  many 
throw  it  down  the  sink.  From  the  £720  worth  of  silver  used,  I 
recovered  the  sum  of  £193  16s.  <Jd.,  this  giving  a total  of 
£476  7s.  3d.  recovered  in  the  shape  of  residue  from  £720  worth  of 
silver  nitrate  used,  and  I had  still  in  hand  of  the  £720  silver  bath 
to  the  value  of  £25  10s.  Of  gold  I used  £274  worth  ; I recovered 
£101  14s.  3d. 

Another  valuable  residue  is  that  from  the  fixings  of  gelatine 
plates.  I regret  I am  uuable  to  give  exact  proportions  on  this 
matter  at  present.  The  assayer's  charge  for  reducing  the  above 
value  of  residue  was  £24  10s.  9d.,  and  I have  never  been  able  to  do 
it  so  cheaply  myself. 

I shall  be  glad  if  these  notes  have  the  effect  of  inducing  others 
to  save  systematically  their  gold  and  silver  “ wastes.” 


AN  IMPROVEMENT  IN  LENS  SCREWS. 

BY  OEOllCE  SMITH.* 

The  Rev.  A.  Corbet’s  suggestion  to  turn  off,  in  a lathe  wiih  an 
eccentric  chuck,  a portion  of  the  screw-thread  on  both  lens  and 
flange,  struck  me  as  an  excellent  idea  ; the  only  difficulty  being 
that  of  gaining  access  to  a lathe  fitted  with  such  a chuck,  I 
asked  myself  whether  it  could  not  be  easily  done  by  hand  with 
a file,  and  at  once  set  to  work  and  did  it.  It  is  simplicity  itself, 
and  answers  perfectly.  First  screw  the  lens  fairly  home  in  its 
flange,  and  make  a mark  top  and  bottom,  or  if  you  like  to  take 
a little  more  trouble,  three  equidistant  marks  on  both  lens  and 
flange  ; now  file  away  all  the  thread  in  the  intervening  spaces  up 
to  (say)  a quarter  of  an  inch  from  each  mark  ; do  this  to  both 
lens,  mount,  and  flange,  preferably  leaving  a little  greater  length 
of  thread  on  the  flange  than  on  the  lens  mount.  I have  found 
it  a good  plan  to  make  a distinct  black  mark  on  the  lens  mount, 
at  the  top,  and  a black  line  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  flange,  show- 
ing at  a glance  the  exact  spot  at  which  to  enter,  and  the  distance 
to  be  travelled  to  completely  fix  the  mouut  in  the  flange. 


ON  THE  RAPID  PRINTING  PAPER. 

BY  LEON  WAKNERKE.t 

Next  follows  the  development  of  the  image.  All  manipula- 
tions with  this  paper  can  be  carried  on  in  a room  illuminated 
with  orange  or  yellow  light.  I am  personally  in  favour  of  yellow 
paper,  either  for  a lantern  or  for  a window.  Canary  paper 
answers  very  well.  It  cau  be  prepared  by  treating  ordinary 
white  paper  with  any  sort  of  lead.  When  dry,  immerse  it  in  a 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  and  w'ash  in  water.  It  may 
be  said  that  generally  a great  deal  more  light  can  be  allowed 
thau  for  gelatine  bromide  plates. 

* Abstract  of  a paper  read  before  the  Photogrophic  Club, 
t Continued  from  page  01. 


The  paper,  when  removed  from  the  printing  frame,  must  be 
soaked  in  cold  water.  Some  prefer  to  put  it  immediately  in  the 
developer  without  wetting  ; but  for  my  part  I always  prefer, 
whether  an  emulsion  be  on  glass  or  paper,  to  soak  the  film  first 
in  water. 

Development  can  be  effected  with  ferrous-oxalate,  ferrous- 
citrate,  or  bydrokinoue  developers,  each  producing  a different 
tone. 

1.  Ferrous-Oxalate  Developer. 

A. — Potash  oxalate 25  parts  or  2 i ounces 

Ammonia  bromide  ...  1 part  or  48  grains 

Water 100  parts  or  10  ounces 


B. — Iron  sulphate 
Water  ... 


10 

150 


1 ounce 
15  ounces 


Adding  a small  crystal  of  citric  acid. 


These  two  solutions  are  mixed  in  equal  proportions,  and  the 
mixture  may  be  diluted  with  water  for  warm  tones  and  dense 
negatives. 

2.  Ferrous-Citrate  Developer. 

A.  — Citric  acid  200  parts  or  4 ounces 

Ammonia  carbonate  ...  100  „ 2 „ 

Water 500  „ 10  „ 

B.  — Iron  sulphate 100  „ 1 ounce 

Water 500  „ 5 ounces 

Adding  a small  crystal  of  citric  acid. 

C.  — Common  table  salt  ...  5 parts  or  1 ounce 

Water 100  „ 20  ounces 


A and  B are  mixed  in  equal  proportions,  and  a few  drops  ot 
C added,  according  to  the  exposure  given  and  tone  of  the  print 
desired. 

Ferrous-citrate  develops  the  slowest,  and  produces  generally 
the  warmer  tone. 


3.  Hydrokinone  Developer. 


A. — Hydrokinone 

5 parts  or  24  grains 

Alcohol  

...  100 

J) 

1 ounce 

B. — Potash  carbonate  ... 

...  20 

» 

96  grains 

Water  

...  100 

)) 

l ounce 

C. — Common  table  salt 

...  5 

JJ 

24  grains 

Water  

...  100 

Jf 

1 ounce 

To  form  a developer,  mix  10  drops  of  A,  5 to  10  drops  of  B; 
1 to  3 drops  of  C ; water,  1 ounce. 

A short  time  after  the  exposed  paper  is  immersed  in  the  de- 
veloper, the  image  begins  to  appear.  If  the  exposure  be  short, 
the  colour  of  the  image  will  be  black  ; but  the  longer  the  expo- 
sure, the  redder  is  the  first  image.  The  development  is  continued 
until  all  details  are  out.  A properly  exposed  print  should  per- 
mit sufficient  details  in  the  high  lights  to  be  seen  before  the 
deep  shadows  become  too  heavy  ; but  in  the  case  of  a very  intense 
hard  negative  it  will  require  some  practice  to  adjust  properly  the 
exposure  and  the  developer.  With  such  negatives  a normal 
developer  will  give  hard  and  very  dark  prints  ; but  dilution  with 
water,  in  proportion  to  the  density  of  the  negative,  will  over- 
come this  difficulty. 

It  will  also  be  found  in  practice  that  with  some  sort  of  nega- 
tives a warm  tone  is  not  easily  obtained.  Clear  and  rather  weak 
negatives  are  preferable  for  this  paper.  The  ferrous-citrate 
developer  very  often  will  give  a warm  tone,  when  oxalate  will 
not.  The  ferrous-oxalate  developer  is  quicker,  but,  being  de- 
composed by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  it  canuot  be  used  for 
developing  longer  than  from  twentj'  to  thirty  minutes,  inde- 
pendently of  the  number  of  prints  immersed.  Ferrous-citrate 
keeps  much  better,  and  can  be  used  for  hours,  therefore  it  will 
be  found  more  convenient  when  many  prints  have  to  be  de- 
veloped. Hydrokinone  gives  very  warm  tones  : it  is  very 
economical,  notwithstanding  the  cost  of  the  salt ; but  being 
used  very  diluted,  it  is  cheaper  than  iron.  The  only  objection 
I found  was,  that  it  is  very  soon  discoloured,  and  if  the  develop- 
ment for  this  or  any  other  reason  is  prolonged,  there  is  the 
danger  of  staining  the  paper. 

The  ultimate  tone  of  the  print  can  be  modified  by  gold 
toning — warm  tones  cannot  be  got  easily  if  the  developed  print 
is  bf  a blue  or  slate  colour.  This  is  the  reason  that  it  is  useful 
to  have  in  readiness  more  than  one  developer,  and  to  use  them 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  negatives.  Lastly,  I may  mention 
that  the  relative  proportions  of  the  salt  forming  the  developer 
has  considerable  influence  on  the  developed  image.  It  will  be 
out  of  place  in  this  paper  to  dwell  longer  on  this  important 
subject ; but  1 must  refer  persons  interested  to  the  excellent 
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works  of  Dr.  Eder  and  Pizzighelli,  Die  Photographic  mit  Chlor- 
silber  Gelatine  and  Dcr  Ncue  Eisenoxalat  Entwickler.  The  in- 
vestigations of  Dr.  Eder  are  so  exhaustive,  that  there  is  almost 
no  room  in  this  direction  for  any  new  and  original  remarks. 
After  the  image  is  developed  it  must  be  washed  in  four  or  five 
changes  of  water,  and  for  the  elimination  of  the  iron  it  is  left  in 
a ten  per  cent,  solution  of  alum  for  fifteen  minutes  ; it  is  then 
washed  again  in  four  or  five  changes  of  water.  Leaving  the 
prints  long  in  the  washing  water  is  not  advisable. 

Next,  as  to  toning.  Any  toning  used  for  albumenised  paper 
will  answer.  I tried,  successfully  : — 

Gold  chloride  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 grain 

Sodium  acetate 30  grains 

Water  ...  8 ounces 

Chloride  of  lime  A trace 


Care  must  be  taken  that  no  trace  of  iron  (from  the  developer) 
is  left  in  the  paper,  as  gold  is  reduced  by  iron  salts,  and  spots  or 
general  greyness  may  be  the  result.  Personally,  however, 
I prefer  and  strongly  recommend  toning  and  fixing  in  one  bath. 

A.  — Sodium  hyposulphite  ...  30  ounces 

Water...  ...  ...  ...  30  ounces 

B.  — Gold  chloride . . ...  ...  15  grains 

Water  ...  ...  ...  20  ounces 

To  solution  A add  slowly,  and  well  stirring,  four  ounces  of  B- 
The  bath  is  then  ready  for  use.  It  improves  by  keeping,  and' 
when  necessary,  is  replenished  by  the  addition  of  fresh  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  and  of  gold  solution  B.  The  print  is  to  be  kept 
in  this  bath  for  ten  minutes,  when  it  will  be  both  toned  and 
fixed. 

This  bath  keeps  well,  and  improves  by  keeping.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  add  fresh  gold  and  fresh  hypo  after  a certain  number 
of  prints  have  been  passed  through  the  bath.  If  separate  toning 
is  used,  fixing  is  effected  in  the  ordinary  20  per  cent,  of  sodium 
hyposulphite. 

And  here  I must  give  warning  that  in  the  operation  of  print- 
ing care  must  be  taken  against  any  contact  of  the  paper  with 
hyposulphite  of  soda.  This  substance  accelerates  the  action  of 
the  developer,  and  i3  the  cause  of  spots  in  consequence.  After 
fixing,  the  print  must  be  washed  from  every  trace  of  the  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  like  any  ordinary  albumenised  paper  print.  An 
erroneous  notion  is  entertained  by  some  that  it  will  not  require 
so  much  washing  as  such. 

The  washed  print,  when  dried  spontaneously,  will  have  the 
appearance  of  an  albumenized  print  j but  there  is  a verv  easy 
way  of  producing  a surface  equalled  only  by  the  finest  'enamel 
process,  and  to  do  this,  a glass  plate  is  rubbed  with  talc  (French 
chalk),  and  the  wet  print  squeezeed  to  it ; this,  when  dry,  can  be 
easily  peeled  off,  with  a surface  like  glass,  if  the  glass  is  per- 
fect, no  failure  can  occur  ; but  sometimes  it  happens,  as  is  well 
known  to  enamellers,  that  through  the  invisible  holes  in  the 
glass  the  print  is  spoiled,  from  a refusal  to  detach  from  the  glass. 
I found  that  if  a finely-polished  ebonite  sheet  is  used  instead  of 
glass,  and  the  wet  print  squeezeed  to  it,  without  any  previous 
preparation,  as  soon  as  it  is  dry  it  will  peel  off  with  a surface  very 
little  inferior  to  that  from  glass,  and  failures  in  this  case  are  not 
to  be  feared. 

Naturally,  the  enamelled  print  will  lose  some  (not  all)  of  its 
exquisite  gloss  when  moistened  again,  and  in  order  to  preserve 
it,  the  mounting  material  must  be  pasted  to  it  before  it  is  dry 
and  separated. 

Now  comes  the  question  of  the  permanency  of  these  prints. 
Time  only  will  conclusively  answer  this  question  ; but,  knowing 
by  experience  that  silver-developed  images  keep  so  well  in  nega- 
tives or  transparencies,  wc  have  reason  to  suppose  that  these 
newly  developed  prints  will  also  prove  equally  permanent. 

Before  I conclude,  I must  express  my  belief  that  this  paper 
wul  be  the  paper  of  the  future,  and  that  before  long  it  will  super- 
sede albumenized  paper,  not  only  fordark  winter  days,  but  for  all 
printing,  at  any  time,  because,  producing  equally  fine  results,  it 
is  so  much  quicker  to  print,  and  permits  a greater  range  of  colour 
to  be  obtained.  I shall  not  be  surprised  if,  instead  of  the  slow 
and  tedious  operation  of  printing,  we  shall  have  a suitable  printing 
machine,  in  which  the  exposure  will  be  produced  by  the  simple 
movement  of  a handle,  regulating  the  speed  according  to  the 
intensity  of  the  light,  and  perhaps  an  equally  mechanical  deve- 
lopment. 

Machines  for  such  purposes  have  been  already  designed,  but 
the  paper  was  not  iu  existence ; now,  therefore,  the  time  has 
arrived  when  they  may  be  forthcoming. 


EMULSION  MAKING. 

Notes  about  a Lecture, 

BY  F.  MYOTT.* 

The  lecturer  disclaimed  any  pretence  to  originality,  and  said  he 
came  before  the  meeting  to  give  his  own  experience  of  everyday 
routine.  The  formula,  therefore,  would  show  no  very  startling 
deviation  from  those  already  in  use,  but  was  simply  the  state- 
ment of  one  he  had  adopted  after  experimenting  among  many. 
He  cautioned  all  who  would  be  “ emulsion  makers”  that  much 
patience  and  perseverance  were  necessary,  for  many  failures 
would  come  to  the  most  careful  of  workers ; but  for  all  that, 
there  was  a great  fascination  connected  with  plate  making  that 
would  tempt  one  to  continue  pouring  their  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence  down  the  sink,  and  perhaps  not  a little  spoilt  “ bromide 
of  silver.” 

In  order  to  give  a better  idea  of  what  constitutes  the  recog- 
nized requirements  of  a good  emulsion,  the  lecturer  gave  a brief 
history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  gelatino-bromide  process, 
reference  being  made  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Maddox,  and  the 
modifications  of  Bennet,  Abney,  and  Eder,  until  the  latest  im- 
provement— viz.,  the  introduction  of  iodide  of  potassium — was 
recommended.  This  latter  he  had  experimented  with  some- 
what exhaustively,  with  the  result  that  he  was  strongly  in  favour 
of  its  use,  being  confident  that  it  contributed  largely  to  the 
production  of  bright  and  sparkiing  shadows  in  the  resulting 
negative,  and  prevented  the  development  of  fog  when  boiling  the 
emulsion  ; and  he  now  adhered  to  its  use  on  all  occasions.  He 
had  also  given  gelatine  of  various  makes  some  amount  of  study, 
and  in  his  hands  the  use  of  equal  portions  of  hard  and  soft  sam- 
ples, so  often  recommended,  had  proved  unsuitable,  and  he  now 
invariably  adopted  one  part  of  hard  to  three  of  soft  gelatine. 
The  following  is  the  formula  used  by  him  for  a five-ounce  propor- 


tion  : 
No. 

1. — Bromide  of  potass  ... 

...  45  grains 

Nelson’s  gelatine,  No.  1 

...  15  „ 

Distilled  water 

...  1 ounce 

No. 

2. — Silver  nit.  

...  60  grains 

Distilled  water 

...  1 drachm 

No. 

3. — Iodide  potass  

...  1 grain 

Distilled  water  ... 

...  1 drachm 

No. 

4.— Nelson’s  gelatine  No.  1 

...  60  grains 

Swiss  hard  „ ... 

- 20  „ 

Distilled  water. . . 

...  1 ounce 

This  would  allow  for  an  excess  of  bromide  in  the  resulting 
emulsion,  and  would  be  found  useful  in  keeping  it  free  from  fog 
during  manufacture,  and  distilled  water  should  be  used  to  pre- 
vent a precipitate  of  the  carbonates  or  other  matter  forming.  He 
preferred  bromide  of  potassium  to  the  bromide  of  ammonium, 
because  the  latter  was  more  liable  to  change  and  get  acid  by 
keeping,  and  it  was  very  necessary  to  use  it  while  fresh.  If  it 
were  not  for  this  drawback,  ho  would  be  inclined  to  favour  the 
bromide  of  ammonium,  as  this  was  capable  of  giving  an  exceed- 
ingly rapid  emulsion. 

The  bromide  of  potassium  solution  No.  1 should  be  slightly 
acidified  if  found  alkaline  on  testing  with  litmus  paper,  and 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  should  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

To  form  the  emulsion,  after  allowing  the  solutions  containing 
gelatine  to  soak  some  little  time,  Nos.  1 and  2 should  be  heated 
until  the  temperature  was  raised  to  about  150°.  Ho  thought 
that  the  temperature  at  which  these  solutions  were  when 
brought  in  contact  was  of  some  importance.  The  silver  solution 
No  2 should  be  mixed  with  No.  1 gradually  (say  at  about  five 
or  six  times),  shaking  well  between  each  addition.  He  some- 
times used  a small  spray-producer  for  finely-dividing  the  silver  ; 
No.  3 was  then  added.  Now  place  the  emulsion  in  a stone 
bottle  loosely  corked,  and  boil  for  an  hour,  now  and  then  re- 
moving the  bottle  and  well  shaking,  after  which  allow  to  cool  to 
100®  Fah.,  and  after  No.  4 has  been  warmed  to  a similar  tempera- 
ture, add  to  the  emulsion.  The  temperature  at  which  this 
operation  was  performed  was  also  important.  If  the  bulk  of  the 
gelatine  were  added  when  the  temperature  was  high,  the  result- 
ing emulsion  would  give  a smooth  and  horny  surface.  The 
medium  temperature  would  give  a matt  surface,  and  this  was  by 
far  the  best  quality.  Now  pour  out  into  a flat  dish  and  allow  to 
set ; force  through  coarse  canvas  into  clean  water.  After  re- 
peating this  operation  three  or  four  times,  it  may  be  considered 
sufficiently  washed. 

Now  dissolve  by  gentle  heat,  and  add  three  drs.  of  absolute 

* Delivered  before  the  Halifax  Photographic  Society. 
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alcohol,  when,  after  filtering  through  cotton-wool,  the  emulsion 
is  ready  for  use.  When  boiling,  care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
the  temperature  just  under  the  actual  boiling  point,  say  three 
or  four  degrees. 


nearly  cover  it,  and  a piece  of  citric  acid  as  large  as  a 
small  pea.  Now  take  a disc  of  paper  that  will  cover  the 
top  of  the  tube,  and  hang  from  this,  by  means  of  a thread  > 
a slip  of  white  blotting-paper  which  has  been  moistened 
with  a solution  of  acetate  of  lead  ; one  part  in  five  or  six  of 
water.  The  whole  apparatus  is  shown  by  the  cut. 


How  much  of  the  silver  and  gold  used  by  the  photo- 
graphic printer  can  be  recovered?  Mr.  W.  D.  Valentine 
tells  his  experience.  In  a given  time  he  spent  £720  for 
silver,  but  recovered  to  the  value  of  £501  17s.  3d. ; and 
during  the  same  period  he  paid  £274  for  gold,  but 
recovered  to  the  value  of  £101  14s.  Id.  Those  who  wish 
to  know  how  he  did  this  should  refer  to  p.  101. 


According  to  the  Figaro,  a couple,  anxious  to  intimate 
the  fact  of  their  wedding  in  the  latest  new  way.  must  use  a 
four-paged  enamelled  carte.  Page  one  of  the  little  livre 
lies  noces  is  to  be  devoted  to  appropriate  floral  decoration  ; 
pages  two  and  three  to  the  names  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, the  date  and  place  of  their  wedding,  the  expression 
of  their  good  wishes,  and  the  like  ; whilst  on  page  four 
should  be  found  the  photographic  likenesses  of  the  lately- 
married  pair  in  hymeneal  attire.  Let  the  notion  become 
fashionable,  as  all  good  photographers  will  hope  it  may, 
and  the  once  general  public  intimation — “No  Cards”— at 
the  end  of  an  announcement  of  a wedding,  will  be  super- 
seded by  the  still  curter  one  of  “ Carles .” 


There  is  one  difficulty  in  the  way,  however.  How  are 
the  negatives  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  to  be  obtained 
in  hymeneal  attire?  Does  this  imply  a preliminary  dress 
rehearsal  of  the  marriage  service,  or  is  the  photographer  to 
be  hidden  somewhere  in  the  chancel  or  the  organ  loft? 
A wedding  party  impressed  with  the  idea  that  there  was 
“ a chiel  amang  ’em  takin’  ‘ carles,'  and  that  faith  he’d  print 
’em,”  would  find  that  yet  another  misery  had  been  added 
to  the  marriage  ordeal. 


That  commercial  paper  is  liable  to  contain  sulphides, 
which  on  decomposition  by  traces  of  acid  give  off  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  is  a certainty ; and  perhaps  many  cases 
of  fading  are  due  to  these  sulphides.  Ultra-marine,  of 
which  sulphides  form  a considerable  proportion,  is  added 
to  the  pulp  to  disguise  a yellow  tint ; while 
sulphate  of  lime  is  largely  used  as  a “ loading  ” 
for  paper,  and  when  paste-board  is  made  up 
of  such  loaded  paper,  there  is  considerable 
probability — indeed,  almost  a certainty— of  a 
portion  of  the  sulphate  becoming  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  sulphide,  when  the  card  is 
kept  in  a damp  place. 


How  to  test  for  sulphides  in  cardboard  is  the 
next  point.  Take  a glass  tube,  closed  at  one 
end,  and  slightly  expanded  at  the  neck — in 
short,  a test-tube  about  five  inches  long ; 
cut  up  some  of  the  card  or  paper,  add  enough  water  to 


If  there  is  a very  large  proportion  of  auy  sulphide 
present,  the  lead  paper  will  very  soon  blacken  ; but  if  the 
proportion  is  small,  the  action  is  less  rapid.  It  is  just  as 
well  to  very  slightly  warm  the  mixture  by  holding  the 
tube  over  gas  or  candle  flame,  but  the  heat  should  not 
nearly  reach  the  boiling  temperature  ; now  set  the  appar- 
atus aside  (in  an  upright  position)  and  examine  it  next 
day.  If  there  is  no  darkening  whatever  of  the  lead  paper, 
one  may  conclude  the  card  to  be  free  from  sulphides. 


In  these  days  of  heroes,  when  a fresh  one  springs  up 
every  week,  the  competition  between  the  illustrated  news- 
papers eager  to  obtain  a portrait  of  the  latest  notability 
has  been  unusually  keen.  It  is  only  after  you  become 
celebrated  that  society  demands  your  photograph,  and  it 
would  seem  that  soldiers  in  particular  are  averse  to  being 
photographed.  Last  week  the  agent  of  a certain  paper,  at 
the  first  intimation  that  General  Earle’s  portrait  was 
needed,  did  not  waste  time  by  going  to  any  of  the  dealers, 
but  rushed  off  at  once  to  head-quarters— that  is  to  say,  to 
the  general’s  home.  It  was  still  early  in  the  day  when  he 
arrived,  but,  early  as  it  was,  some  one  had  forestalled  him, 
and  had  secured  the  only  portrait  from  Mrs.  Earle  but  half 
an  hour  before.  There  was  no  help  for  it  but  to  retire 
gracefully. 

IV lien  are  we  to  get  an  actual  photograph  of  a battle? 
Now  that  correspondents  really  go  into  action,  a negative 
of  these  ene  they  witness,  or  at  any  rate  of  a portion  of  it, 
might  be  obtained  without  increasing  very  much  the 
danger  to  the  “special.”  The  additional  “exposure” 
necessary,  which  need  be  but  momentary,  would  not  be 
his.  Doubtless,  theD,  we  shall  soon  hear  of  the  camera 
being  under  fire,  and  whilst  a general  may  have  his  horse 
shot  under  him,  our  special  will  be  wiring  home  that  his 
apparatus  and  reserve  of  “ dry  plates”  have  been  shot  all 
over  him. 


An  artistic  photograph — that  is  to  say,  a photograph 
which  is  also  a picture— is  not  the  outcome  of  chemistry 
and  manipulation  alone  ; but  when  one  sees  a fine  photo- 
graph it  is  natural  to  ask  something  about  the  making  of 
the  plate.  Mr.  Dunmore’s  “ Early  Spring,”  which  forms 
our  supplement,  was  taken  on  emulsion  made  with  iodide 
by  Abney’s  formula;  Mr.  Dunmore  having,  however, 
deviated  to  a trifling  extent  from  the  instructions.  The 
reader  will  find  some  particulars  on  page  97. 

Can  it  be  that  Dr.  Crichton  Brown  is  preparing  another 
surprise  for  the  Tublic  Education  Department?  It  is 
rumoured  that  nearly  all  the  children  in  one  of  the  large 
metropolitan  Board  Schools  have  been  mysteriously  way- 
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laid  and  photographed,  and  there  is  naturally  much  con- 
jecture abroad  a3  to  what  it  is  the  “ negative  ” results,  thus 
procured,  are  to  make  more  positive.  Some  think  it 
is  Mr.  Galton  who  is  thus  collecting  fresh  anthro- 
pometrical  facts,  whilst  another  suggestion  is  that  it  is 
Mr.  Brudenell  Carter,  who  in  this  way  hopes  to  get  at  the 
information  the  London  School  Board  will  not  allow  him 
to  otherwise  obtain. 


Automatic  engraving  processes,  in  the  majority  of  which 
photography  forms  a part,  are  yearly  gathering  more  im- 
portance. There  appears  to  be  no  mystery  about  the 
main  principles  on  which  these  processes  are  worked,  but 
every  firm  has  its  own  secrets  in  points  of  detail,  and 
these  secrets  they  are  naturally  jealous  in  guarding.  One 
therefore  is  forced  to  judge  of  the  compaiative  advantages 
of  these  processes  by  results.  So  far,  the  contemplated 
“ International  Competitioix  in  Automatic  Engraving”  will 
prove  of  great  interest.  Mr.  J.  S.  Hodson,  the  hon.  secre- 
tary, states  that  there  are  now  about  thirty  pi-ocesses, 
English  and  foreign,  to  which  distinctive  names  have 
been  attached,  the  earliest  known  process  dating  as  fax- 
back  as  1856.  In  order  to  render  the  competition  im- 
partial, each  competitor  will  be  fux-nished  with  the  same 
subjects  for  representation,  such  subjects  comprising 
a pen-and-ink  drawing,  a line  engraving,  a drawing 
in  wash,  a photograph  of  sculpture  by  Mr.  W.  England, 
a photograph  of  a landscape  by  the  Military  School 
at  Chatham,  and  a photographic  portrait  by  Messrs. 
Window  and  Grove.  The  jurors  include  distinguished 
artists  and  px-actical  men,  and  the  private  view  of  the 
results  will  be  held  in  April,  after  which  the  collection 
will  be  shown  at  the  International  Inventions  Exhibition 
at  South  Kensington.  Those  wishing  to  compete  should 
write  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Hodson,  at  20,  High  Holborn. 


In  a case  of  alleged  sham  firemen,  heard  last  week  at 
the  Southwark  Police  Court,  the  counsel  for  the  defendants 
handed  to  the  magistrate  a photograph  of  the  fire  station 
and  men  to  show  that  the  affair  was  a bona-fide  one.  No 
doubt  to  some  extent  the  photograph  was  useful,  but  its 
evidence  was — without  intending  any  joke — of  a negative 
character.  Had  it  been  accepted  as  conclusive,  we  might 
next  expect  to  see  burglars  of  the  Peace  order  putting  in 
photographs  of  their  suburban  dwellings  and  pony  and 
gig,  to  prove  their  respectability. 


latent  Intelligence. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

1503.  Lorentz  Albert  Grotii,  30,  Finsbury  Pavement, 
London,  E.C.,  for  “A  new  or  improved  method  of  etching 
and  reproduction  by  photography  or  heliography.” — Communi- 
cated by  Dr.  Eugen  Albert,  Germany. — Dated  3rd  Febru- 
ary, 1885. 

1637.  Alfred  William  Smith,  93  and  94,  High  Street,  Eye, 
Sussex,  for  “ An  improved  and  easy  method  of  placing  magic- 
lantern  slides  in  lanterns,  and  changing  and  removing  the 
same.” — Dated  6th  February,  1885. 

1716.  Arthur  Coventry,  Carlton  Chambers,  18,  St  Ann’s 
Street,  Manchestei-,  for  “ Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
coating  and  drying  plates  for  use  in  photography.” — Dated  7th 
February,  1885. 

1782.  Basil  Alfred  Slade,  34,  Southampton  Buildings,  for 
Improvements  in  sensitive  metallic  plates  for  photographic 
purposes.” — Dated  9th  February,  1885. 

Patents  Sealed. 

2312.  Alfred  George  Brookes,  of  55,  Chancery  Lane,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Patent  Agents, 
for  “Improvements  in  the  method  and  apparatus  to  be 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  surfaces  for  printing  or  etching 
by  the  aid  of  photography.” — A communication  to  him  from 
abroad  by  Edward  Kunkler,  of  St.  Gall,  in  the  republic  of 
Switzerland,  Civil  Engineer,  and  Jacques  Brunner,  of  Kuss- 
nacht,  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  in  the  aforesaid  republic,  Photo- 
grapher and  Art  Printer.— Dated  29th  January,  1884. 

13,372.  William  Charles  Hughes,  Brewster  House,  82, 
Mortimer  Koad,  Kingsland  Eoad,  N.,  London,  for  “An 
improved  frame  for  rapidly  changing  the  pictures  in  a magic 
lantern.” — Dated  9th  October,  1884. 

Patents  on  which  the  Seventh  Year’s  Renewal  Fee 
of  £10  has  been  Paid. 

533.  Alfred  Humphrey,  of  Birmingham,  in  the  county  of 
Warwick,  Manufactnerer,  for  an  invention  of  “ An  improve- 
ment or  improvements  in  the  production  of  printing  surfaces.” 
— Dated  8th  February,  1878. 

The  process  called  “ collography,”  and  described  in  the  Year- 
Book  of  Photography  for  1879. 

1097.  James  William  Thomas  Cadett,  of  68,  Camberwell 
Grove,  in  the  count)  of  Surrey,  for  an  invention  of  “ New  or 
improved  pneumatic  arrangements  for  facilitating  the  uncap- 
ping or  exposing  and  capping  or  shutting  the  lenses  used  in 
apparatus  for  depicting  persons  or  objects  by  photographic 
means.”— Dated  19th  March,  1878. 

The  lift-up  or  flap  pneumatic  shutter  with  which  our  readers 
are  familiar. 

Specifications  Published  during  the  Week. 

5186.  Michael  Edward  Rowlandson,  M.A.,  Oxon.,  Priest, 
Angl.  Eccles. ; Wonford  House,  Heavitree,  Exeter,  Devon- 
shire, for  “ Sketching  by  means  of  sketching  glasses” — Dated 
20th  March,  1884. 

My  invention  consists  of  two  frames  or  “pedestal  stands,” — 
1st.  A wooden  grooved  frame,  enclosing  a pane  of  glass,  sur- 
mounting a tripod  pedestal,  on  which  glass  the  sketch  is  made. 
2nd.  Behind  the  above  instrument  a frame  consisting  of  two  stout 
ash  poles,  with  “ head-rest,”  ‘‘  body-rest,”  rope  and  plug,  from 
which  frame  a person  at  perfect  rest  sketches  nature,  as  seen 
through  the  glass  pane,  in  perfect  perspective,  with  oil  brush,  or 
gold  size,  &c. 


When  we  hear  so  much  at  times  about  the  mechanical 
nature  of  photography,  it  is  wonderful  to  find  the  Alheneum , 
in  criticising  adversely  the  Arundel  Society’s  publication 
(a  chromo  lithographic  reproduction  of  a fresco  by  Fra 
Bartolommeo),  say  : — “ We  would  rather  have  an  ounce  of 
art  and  sympathetic  translation  of  any  picture,  than  a ton 


Claims. — 1.  The  combination  of  the  support  carrying  a trans- 
parent plate,  and  the  support  by  which  the  point  of  sight  of  the 
sketcher  is  retained  constant,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose 
described  and  shown  in  the  drawing. 

2.  The  combination  of  hinged  legs,  stay  rope,  and  adjustable 
head-rest,  forming  the  support  for  the  sketcher’s  head. 

3.  Projecting  arms  and  rope  or  flexible  band  forming  a support 
for  the  sketcher’s  body. 


of  that  tame  correctness  which  is  the  pedant’s  glory.  A 
photograph  of  the  picture,  however  inadequate  in  some 
respects,  would  be  much  better  than  this  stupid  print.” 
After  this,  the  possibility  of  photography  being  a plastic 


THE  RAPID  PRINTING  PAPER. 

BY  W.  T.  MORGAN.# 

It  is  really  gratifying  to  know  that  Britishers  have  again  been 
first  in  the  field  with  this  new  departure,  and  have  maintained 


and  sympathetic  art  need  not  be  scouted. 


* A communication  to  the  South  London  Photographic  Society. 
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their  place  well  in  the  front,  as  they  always  have  been  in  all 
things  appertaining  to  photography. 

Quite  recently  so  much  has  been  written,  said,  and  done  in 
this  and  every  other  country  in  the  world  respecting  this  new 
system  of  positive  printing,  that  there  appears  little  left  to  say 
that  has  not  already  been  said  and  commented  upon.  It  appears 
pretty  well  decided,  in  the  minds  of  most  who  have  tried  the  new 
method,  that  it  is  the  printing  process  of  the  future.  Some  go 
as  far  as  to  say  that  albumenized  paper  will  be  entirely  super- 
seded. I must  admit  we  are  not  quite  so  sanguine  as  that, 
although  we  are  quite  convinced  that  it  will,  under  certain  con- 
ditions and  in  many  instances,  serve  the  purposes  of  albumen- 
ized paper,  and  where  the  latter  would  be  unusable.  We  also 
believe  it  will  be  found  useful  for  many  other  purposes  beside 
printiug  from  the  photographic  negative. 

There  is  no  question  of  doubt  that  the  rauge  and  variety  of 
tones  and  all-round  general  excellence  obtainable  under  skilful 
treatment  are  superior  to  anything  obtainable  upon  albumenized 
paper  by  any  modern  method. 

We  all  know  the  vexatious,  troublesome  drag  the  printing  has 
been  during  the  winter  months  ; it  was  always  bad  enough  with 
the  old  wet  plate  negatives,  but  the  advent  of  dry  plates  has  in- 
creased the  difficulty  to  such  an  extent  that  I doubt  whether  it 
has  been  found  profitable,  taking  all  things  into  consideration 
(loss  of  repute  from  inferior  prints,  &c.),  to  carry  on  printing  at 
all  in  London  during  two  or  three  months  of  winter.  Every  now 
and  again  the  cry  has  been  raised  for  a quicker  printing  process. 
Many  and  various  suggestions  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
in  the  journals  for  years  past,  and  at  last  sheer  necessity,  that 
true  Mother  of  Invention,  has  again  asserted  her  supremacy  by 
coming  to  the  rescue  ; hence  gelatino-chloride  paper. 

There  is  one — as  I take  it — very  healthy  sign  in  connection 
with  the  introduction  of  this  paper,  and  that  is,  it  has  the  usual 
number  of  detractors,  like  all  other  good  things  that  have  come 
before.  Retouching,  dry  plates,  and  many  other  valuable  in- 
troductions have  all  met  the  common  fate  of  new  departures. 
There  are  many  advantages  in  the  use  of  this  paper  over  that  of 
albumen,  and  amongst  the  rest  I will  name  that  of  the  humour- 
ing of  dense  or  weak  negatives,  varieties  of  tones,  the  facility  of 
production,  independence  of  daylight,  aud  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  its  undoubted  permanency. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  latter  virtue,  I have  something  to  say. 
Many  photographers,  and  some  of  those  of  eminence  in  the 
profession,  appear  to  have  some  doubt  as  to  the  permanency  of 
prints  produced  upon  gelatinized  silver  paper,  but  on  this  point 
we  are  particularly  sanguine.  Our  argentic  gelatiuo  paper,  a 
similar  kind  of  preparation  to  this  chloride,  has  now  been  before 
the  photographic  world  for  some  years.  We  have  made  many 
thousands  of  photographic  prints,  some  hurriedly  for  ex  peri 
mental  purposes,  but  have  never  yet  seen  a single  faded  print ; 
we  have  occasionally  seen  a slight  yellowing,  but  that  has  always 
been  attributed  to  some  neglect  in  the  manipulations. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Penny,  in  the  Year-Rook  for  1685,  page  53,  in 
suggesting  the  use  of  gelatino-chloride  paper  (before  it  was  an- 
nounced as  a commercial  article)  speaks  there  of  prints  made  by 
himself  more  than  ten  years  ago,  and  are  now  as  good  as  the  day 
they  were  made. 

When  gelatino-bromide  was  first  talked  about  some  sixteen 
years  ago,  we  made  some  rough  experiments  on  paper,  but  as  we 
could  not  get  sufficient  sensitiveness,  we  did  not  go  on  with  it 
on  reviewing  our  experiments  some  years  since,  we  looked  up 
some  prints  of  our  first  trials,  and,  to  all  appearances,  they  were 
as  good  as  the  day  they  were  made.  I have  submitted  many 
prints  on  our  paper  to  various  severe  tests,  aud  have  now  in  our 
possession  prints  that  can  be  seen  by  any  one  who  cares  to  see 
them,  that  have  been  exposed  iu  a southerly  aspect  quite  un- 
protected from  the  sun’s  rays  for  four  years,  and  are  as  good 
as  ever.  This,  I think,  may  be  taken  as  a fair  test  of  their  un- 
doubted permanency. 


ENLARGING  UPON  GELATINO-BROMIDE  PAPER. 

BV  J.  GEDDES.# 

Ai.though  the  task  before  me  to-night  is  more  that  of  doing  than 
of  saying,  I cannot  help,  in  a few  words,  contrasting  the  gelatino- 
bromide  process  of  enlarging,  with  that  of  the  salted  paper  and 
gallic  acid  process  of  days  gone  by.  The  older  method  was  a 
favourite  occupation  of  mine,  and  many  a good  enlargement  by 

* Abstract  of  a paper  read  before  the  Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photo- 
graphic Association. 


that  method  I had  the  pleasure  of  producing.  Although  never 
thoroughly  satisfactory  in  themselves  as  finished  pictures,  they 
served  well  as  a basis  for  painting  upon  in  oils,  and  in  my  case 
it  was  entirely  for  that  class  of  work  they  were  produced.  I had, 
however,  always  a certain  amount  of  misgiving  as  to  the  stability 
of  these  enlargements,  even  although  painted  upon.  The  fear  of 
fading  or  breaking  out  into  big  yellow  spots  loomed  before  me, 
coupled  with  the  uncertainty  of  thoroughly  washing  large  paper 
jictures  ; but  as  the  craving  for  portraits  in  oil  of  a cheap  kind 
mgan  to  wax  strong,  something  had  to  be  done,  and  with  the 
feeling  that  “ familiarity  breeds  contempt,”  fear  gradually 
diminished,  the  result  being,  the  more  in  quantity  put  out,  the  less 
the  thought  of  stability.  I here  show  an  enlargement  by  the 
gallic  acid  process.  It  is  some  ten  years  since  it  was  done,  and 
you  will  observe  that  it  has  faded  considerably — more  in  patches 
than  otherwise  ; possibly,  this  was  due  to  insufficient  washing. 
When  the  Lambertype  process  became  the  rage  some  eight  or  nine 
years  ago,  I tried  another  method — that  of  making  an  enlarged 
life-size  head  from  quarter-plate  transparency,  and  by  the  single 
transfer  process  converted  it  into  an  enlargement  for  painting 
upon,  believing  that  permanency  here  was  assured.  I now  show 
one  by  this  process  which  has  been  rolled  up  side  by  side  with  the 
one  previously  shown  for  some  years.  You  will  see  that  there  is 
not  the  least  apparent  trace  of  fading,  and  the  colour  is  as  bright 
now  as  it  was  the  day  on  which  it  wa3  made  ; but  even  although 
permanent,  I had  to  give  up  this  method  as  expensive  and 
laborious,  and  fall  back  again  upon  the  method  previously  spoken 
of.  Contrasted  with  the  new  process,  the  whole  was  as  difficult 
and  troublesome  to  work  with  as  the  new  is  simple  and  easy. 

Regarding  exposure,  this  can  only  be  judged  by  noting  tho 
density  of  light  and  quality  of  negative — possibly  from  three  or 
four  seconds  to  three  or  four  minutes.  But  while  we  are  using 
the  lantern  to-night  as  a means  of  enlarging,  it  can  also  be  dono 
in  daylight  without  the  aid  of  a lantern  at  all.  Make  a room,  or 
out-housc,  thoroughly  light-tight  (I  have  brought  in  a wash- 
house with  great  success) ; remove  a pane  of  glass — one  foot 
square  is  amply  sufficient— darken  all  the  rest  of  window  ; lay  on 
the  bottom  of  this  opening  a piece  of  wood  horizontally,  and  upon 
this  wood  or  shelf  place  a quarter-plate,  or  other  camera,  with 
the  focussing  end  outside  the  window,  the  lens  facing  your 
enlargement;  remove  focussing  slide,  and  put  in  its  place  a 
carrier  fitted  to  slip  in,  containing  negative.  Outside  the  dark- 
house  place  a mirror  on  a continuation  of  same  shelf,  at  an  angle 
of  45°,  to  receive,  and  place  upon,  the  negative  a direct  sky-light, 
or  so  augled  as  to  receive  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Exclude 
the  light  round  the  camera  by  throwing  round  it  a large  focussing 
cloth,  and  you  are  ready  for  work.  In  my  case,  I block  up  the 
window  with  two  thicknesses  of  yellow  cloth,  with  a black  cloth 
screen  over  all,  which  screen  I remove  partially  when  about  to 
develop,  and  have  a good  and  safe  light  to  work  by.  In  deve- 
loping I may  say  that  I strictly  adhere  to  published  formula. 

The  making  up  of  the  developer,  however,  is  a very  simple 
matter.  It  consists  of  a saturated  solution  of  neutral  oxalate 
potash,  saturated  solution  proto -sulphite  iron,  bromide  of  potas- 
sium 60grs.  to  1 oz.  of  water.  These  arc  called  stock  solutions, 
and  are  made  up  in  separate  bottles.  Complete  saturation  is 
effected  in  the  case  of  the  neutral  oxalate  and  iron  by  adding 
crystals  to  boiling  water  till  no  more  will  dissolve.  To  develop, 
take  : — 

Neutral  oxalate  3 parts 

Rroto-sulpbate  iron  ...  1 part 

Bromide  of  potassium,  1 minim  to  every  3 ounces 
The  order  of  mixing  must  be  strictly  adhered  to.  Add  the  iron  to 
the  oxalate,  and  then  the  bromide.  After  development,  which 
ought  to  be  complete  in  three  or  four  minutes,  wash  in  a few 
changes  of  water,  and  then  soak  in  a saturated  solution  of  common 
ground  alum  ; well  wash  again,  and  fix  for  about  five  minutes  in 
Hypo  soda  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 part 

Water  C parts 

A few  hours’  washing  after  this  will  complete  the  operation.  The 
pictures  must  then  be  dried  spontaneously,  and  can  be  mounted 
with  good  starch  or  any  of  the  usual  mounting  medium,  taking 
care  not  to  wet  the  face  of  the  paper. 


WATER  SUPPLY  FOR  THE  DARK  ROOM. 

The  figure  (p.  107)  shows  an  arrangement  of  a very  simple  cha- 
racter, devised  by  Mr.  H.T.  Anthony,  for  supplying  water  to  a dark 
room  in  a country  house.  As  will  be  seen,  it  consists  cf  a tall 
stand  supporting  a barrel  for  water.  Over  the  top  of  the  barrel 
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a piece  of  netting  is  tied  to  prevent  dust  and  dirt  from  getting  in, 
and  also  to  strain  the  rain-water,  which  is  conducted  from  the 
roof  by  an  ordinary  V'B^aped  spout.  A short  piece  of  lead  pipe 
extends  through  the  room,  and  into  the  mouth  of  this  pipe  is 


driven  an  ordinary  wooden  vinegar  faucet.  Just  below  this  is 
placed  tho  sink,  and  underneath  a keg  is  placed  to  catch  the  waste 
water.  This,  when  nearly  full,  is  taken  up  and  carried  outdoors  ; 
or  the  outlet  from  the  sink  may  be  led  outside  at  once,  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines. — Anthony's  Bulletin. 


(komsponbcnce. 

LENSES  FOR  TAKING  SMALL  RICTUEES  FOR 
SUBSEQUENT  ENLARGEMENT. 

Dear  Sir, — Would  you  or  your  optical  correspondents 
oblige  us  with  the  arguments  “ pro  aud  con  ” re  short-focus 
lenses  for  the  above  purpose.  Like  our  celebrated  Scotch 
ancestor,  I have  tried  both,  but,  unlike  him,  I cannot  decide 
for  myself  which  is  best ; and  it  strikes  me  that  the  subject 
is  well  worth  the  full  consideration  of  experts  as  to  what  is 
the  best  medium,  so  as  to  avoid  on  the  one  hand  monstrous 
foregrounds,  and  on  the  other,  diminished  or  invisible  dis- 
tance. 

Rapidity,  of  course,  barred  the  way  to  long  focus  up  to  a 
very  recent  date,  but  that  may  now  be  disregarded  within 
any  reasonable  limits,  and  I see  great  reason  for  believing 
that  this  is  practically  the  only  thing  that  can  now  stand  in 
the  way  of  “ small  kits”  in  tlje  field. — Yours  truly, 

Richard  Parr. 


BEARD’S  CAMERA  CLIP. 

Dear  Sir, — May  I be  permitted  to  point  out  that  the 
above  title  is — well— say  a mistake,  inasmuch  as  I fully- 
described  a precisely  similar  article,  with  an  addition 
that  practically  makes  the  motions  universal,  in  a descrip- 
tion of  “A  Cheap  Home-made  Pocket  Camera,  &c.,”  in 
your  number  1062,  January  10th,  1879,  the  apparatus 
having  been  in  use  ever  since  the  commencement  of  1868. 

Surely  no  “patentee  ” can  be  allowed  to  appropriate  an 
invention  (if  it  is  worth  such  a term)  after  this  ; although 
of  course  I do  not  suggest  for  a moment  that  it  is  not  a 
genuine  discovery  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Beard. — Yours,  &c., 

Richard  Parr. 


The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  haring  been  read  and  con- 
firmed, Messrs.  George  J.  Avent  and  C.  Phipps  Lucas  were 
elected  members  of  the  Society. 

The  Hox.  Secketarv  then  submitted  his  report,  the  following 
being  a brief  outline  : — 

The  Council,  in  issuing  a retrospective  of  the  past  year,  noted 
renewed  attention  had  been  given  to  the  points  mentioned 
in  the  report  of  1883,  more  especially  with  regard  to  rapid 
plates,  and  pyrogallol  development.  The  introduction  of 
a rapid  positive  printing  process  they  hailed  with  satisfaction, 
permanency  being  a possible  outcome.  Instantaneous  photo- 
graphy was  still  active,  and  had  tended  toward  the  inaugura- 
tion of  several  provincial  photographic  societies.  During 
the  past  year  several  carefully  prepared  papers  had  been  read 
before  the  Society,  and  much  useful  discussion  had  arisen.  The 
Exhibition  of  1884  was  a success.  Fifty-four  fresh  exhibitors 
were  represented,  and  the  general  quality  of  the  work  was  good. 
The  sizes  chosen  were  somewhat  larger  than  usual,  necessitating 
mere  space  than  formerly.  The  number  of  portraits  were  much 
smaller  than  on  former  occasions ; this  was  to  be  regretted,  for 
the  two  medals  awarded  were  not  placed  in  such  sharp  competi- 
tion as  was  desirable.  11,182  visitors  had  attended  the  Exhibition, 
being  90  in  excess  of  1883  ; the  receipts  were  also  in  excess.  The 
number  of  exhibitors  was  193,  of  whom  97  were  amateurs  and  96 
were  professionals;  574  frames,  containing  1,268  photographs, 
were  accommodated  with  wall  space  ; these,  with  421  transparencies, 
made  a total  of  1,689  pictorial  works  exhibited.  The  number  of 
new  members  elected  was  57.  It  was  expected  the  Society’s 
Journal  would  have  a new  interest,  since  it  was  proposed  to 
illustrate  it  with  various  mechanical  processes  now  in  vogue. 
Loss  by  death  had  been  heavy,  and  included  several  well-known 
names. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Captain  Abney,  seconded  by  Mr.  W. 
England,  the  report  was  carried. 

The  Hon.  Treasurer  then  submitted  his  report,  which,  as  a 
financial  record  of  the  past  year,  showed  decided  progress.  The 
general  expenses,  Mr.  Bird  said,  remained  about  the  same,  but 
the  exhibition  account  showed  some  profit : £277  3s.  6d.  had  been 
paid  for  admittance,  and  £63  for  catalogues.  Twenty-three 
medals  had  been  awarded.  Mr.  Bird,  having  dealt  with  tho 
details,  gave  the  summary  ; — Total  receipts,  £370  15s.  9d. ; 
expenditure,  £638 ; balance  in  favour  of  the  Society  (including 
balance  from  last  year),  £505  0s.  6d.  He  congratulated  the 
Society  on  its  present  prosperity,  and  thought  the  time  had 
arrived  for  investing  a part  of  the  funds  annually  in  the  Consols, 
and  thus  build  up  a fund  to  provide  them  a home  of  their  own. 
Life  members’  subscriptions  should  also  be  invested  in  like 
manner. 

Mr.  J.  Spii.ler  hoped  a special  vote  of  thanks  would  be  given 
to  Mr.  Bird  for  the  laborious  duties  in  connection  with  his  report. 
He  (Mr.  Spiller)  noticed  that  in  1883  some  £50  had  been  spent 
over  and  above  the  receipts.  In  the  present  case,  they  were  more 
than  that  sum  to  the  good.  He  considered  Mr.  Bird’s  suggestion 
an  excellent  one,  and  proposed  the  sum  named  by  Mr.  Bird  (£100) 
be  invested,  and  the  report  adopted. 

It  was  seconded  by  Mr.  S.  Sebastian  Davis,  and  carried. 

The  Chairman  said  it  had  given  him  much  pleasure  to  put 
that  vote.  He  was  only  too  glad  to  find  the  treasurer  was  in  the 
position  of  having  a littlehnoney  to  putin  Consols.  He  could  not 
pass  over  the  report  without  asking  for  a vote  of  thanks  for  the 
auditors,  Messrs.  Addenbrook  and  Cobb.  The  Journal,  too,  gave 
abundant  evidence  that  the  Editor,  Captain  Abney,  had  his  heart 
in  the  work,  and  was  deserving  of  the  Society’s  thanks. 

The  votes  having  been  accorded, 

The  Chairman  announced  the  result  of  the  election  of  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year,  to  fill  the  vacancies  caused  by  those  retiring. 

President — Mr.  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

Vice-President — Capt.  Abney,  F.R.S  , R.E.,  &c. 

Son.  Treasurer — Mr.  Walter  S.  Bird. 

Hon.  Secretary — W.  F.  DonkiD,  M.A.,  F.C.S.,  &c. 

Members  of  Council — Messrs.  W.  Bedford,  J.  Cadett,  W.  Cobb, 
A.  Cowan,  J.  E.  Mayall,  F.C.S.,  J.  Paget,  and  L,  Warnerke. 


|U-oeecbwf(s  of  foricfics. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the 
loth  inst.,  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  Mr.  James 
Glaisher,  F.R.S. , President,  in  the  chair. 


The  Chairman  observed  that  with  such  able  men  on  the  Coun- 
cil, the  success  of  the  year  was  guaranteed.  There  was  one 
more  vote  of  thanks  he  wished  to  move,  and  that  was  to  Messrs. 
W.  England,  J.  Ince,  and  W.  K.  Burton,  the  scrutineers.  This 
was  passed. 

Captain  Abney  informed  the  chairman  that  Mr.  l’aget  did  not 
desire  to  serve  on  the  council. 

The  Chairman  hoped  Mr.  Paget  would  attend  the  council 
meetings ; his  name  was  familiar  to  them  as  the  giver  of  a £50 
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prize,  and  the  members  had  remembered  it  by  electing  him  on  the 
council. 

Obituary  notices,  giving  biographical  sketches  of  the  late  Vice- 
president,  H.  Baden  Pritchard  ; Councilman,  C.  Jabez  Hughes  ; 
Henry  Greenwood  and  J.  Hubbard,  members,  were  read  to  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  F.  Cobb  said  he  wished,  before  passing  on  to  other  busi- 
ness, to  propose  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  President,  who  so  assidu- 
ously had  watched  over  their  interest  for  so  many  years.  When 
they  heard  of  their  President  trotting  over  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
they  were  reminded  of  Tennyson,  and  thought  perhaps  ho  would 
“ go  cn  for  ever.” 

The  vote  having  been  passed  by  acclamation, 

The  Chairman  returned  thanks.  He  said  it  was  a great  many 
years  since  he  first  took  an  interest  in  the  Society,  at  a time  when 
things  were  different.  The  difficulties  had  been  overcome,  every 
farthing  the  Society  owed  had  been  paid,  and  he  was  glad  to  see 
they  were  about  to  act  as  he  wished  them  to  do  in  1862.  He 
hoped  they  would  have  a home  of  their  own,  as  indicated  by  the 
Treasurer.  In  three  or  four  years  he  would  be  eighty  years  of 
age,  and  the  time  was  approaching  when  he  would  not  be  able  to 
attend  their  meetings. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  also  accorded  to  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
after  which  the  adjourned  discussion  on  Mr.  L.  Warnerke’s  paper 
was  resumed. 

Mr.  Inch,  in  opening  the  discussion,  said  he  heard  there  was  a 
difficulty  likely  to  arise  in  making  enlargements  in  the  camera  by 
means  of  the  new  paper.  Since  the  last  meeting  he  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  testing  this  method  of  enlarging.  The  day  chosen 
was  a very  dull  one  indeed.  The  lens  was  a rectilinear  , and 
the  reproduction  was  four  times  larger  than  the  original.  The 
exposure  w'as  tw  enty  minutes.  In  the  process  of  drying  mounted 
prints,  when  the  same  w'ere  squeezeed  on  glass,  he  considered 
tendency  for  the  water  to  accumulate  in  the  centre,  so  that  the 
edges  would  be  quite  dry  sometimes  several  hours  before  the 
centre  ; any  attempt  to  detach  such  a print  when  partly  dry  re- 
sulted in  failure.  An  example  of  this  defect  w'as  passed  round. 

Mr.  A.  Stiller  called  attention  to  some  small  examples  of 
“rapid  paper  ’’developed  with  his  “ hydroxy  larnine  solution;” 
he  claimed  that  by  the  use  of  this  developer,  and  a mixed  hypo 
and  gold  toning  bath,  pure  whites  could  be  obtained ; and  if 
the  wet  prints  were  attached  to  ordinary  autotype  flexible 
support,  they  would  strip  off  with  a surface  similar  to  albumen. 

Captain  Abney  had  predicted  the  permanauce  of  this  process 
three  years  ago,  and  for  the  reason  that  in  the  first  place  the 
image  was  composed  of  metallic  silver,  and  that  metal  was  pro- 
tected from  atmospheric  influence  by  the  gelatine  surrounding 
it.  Every  one  knew  that  an  unvarnished  collodion  negative 
became  changed  when  exposed  to  the  fumes  pervading  a labo- 
ratory ; gelatine  negatives  were  unaffected.  Whenever  there 
was  a definite  compound,  there  they  must  look  for  permanence. 
If  oxide  of  silver  could  be  used,  there  would  not  be  any  fading. 
Captain  Abney  then  referred  to  a paper  he  had  read  before  the 
Society,  in  which  the  value  of  a citrate  salt  with  a chloride 
salt  was  pointed  out.  He  was  now  able  fo  develop  a paper 
coated  with  silver  citrate  and  silver  chloride  in  equal  quantities, 
without  getting  the  whites  degraded.  If  organic  compounds 
are  employed  in  the  film,  the  molecular  condition  upon  exposure 
to  light  is  changed  ; thus  the  colours  may  be  altered  as  desired. 
Another  advantage  is  the  greater  range  of  sensitiveness  ; silver 
chloride  being  sensitive  to  violet  rays,  and  silver  citrate  to  green 
rays,  which  would  of  course  include  an  ordinary  gas  jet.  He 
thought  it  advisable  to  use  a salt  affected  by  gas  light,  as  such 
a compound  would,  on  account  of  its  greater  sensitiveness,  be  of 
great  pecuniary  value  to  the  professional  photographer. 

The  Chairman  requested  Mr.  Warnerke  to  reply. 

Mr.  Warnerke  had  less  to  reply  to  than  he  expected  ; he  sup- 
posed the  subject  was  as  yet  too  new.  The  difficulty  spoken  of  by 
Mr.  Ince  might  be  overcome  by  interposing  a thin  sheet  of  Wil- 
lesden  paper  between  the  print  and  its  cardboard  mount.  The 
tones  shown  by  Mr.  Spiller  were  very  good,  and  Captain  Abney 
had  pointed  out  how  good  effects  could  be  produced.  He  (Mr. 
Warnerke)  had  modified  his  opinion  regarding  certain  negatives 
giving  a particular  tone.  In  cases  where  he  had  used  his 
normal  developer,  and  other  portions  diluted  with  two, 
four,  and  ten  times  the  quantity  of  water,  far  different 
results  were  obtained ; the  more  dilute  the  developer,  the 
softer  results.  He  now  used  as  large  a proportion  of  water 
as  possible.  Regarding  latitude,  exposures  ranging  from  three 
to  one  hundred  seconds  were  made,  and  equal  results  could 
be  obtained  by  care  in  development.  By  altering  the  propor- 


tion of  oxalate  and  iron,  considerable  difference  resulted  ; the 
larger  the  proportion  of  iron  present,  the  blacker  was  the  image  ; 
in  fact,  he  had  been  led  to  consider  that  development  might  be 
arranged  to  suit  the  quality  of  negative,  dense  negatives  requiring 
weak  developers.  Certain  emulsions  gave  a more  or  less  definite 
colour  ; ammuniacal  fuming  acted  just  contrary  to  its  effect  ip 
ordinary  silver  printing — it  made  toning  much  slower.  Papers 
treated  with  gold,  platinum,  and  copper  solutions  before  develop- 
ment, had  a marked  effect  on  the  results.  With  copper  the 
image  flashed  out,  and  the  colour  was  a weak  slatey  grey.  With 
gold  the  quality  was  much  better  ; the  colour  being  red,  it  was 
easily  amenable  to  the  toning  bath.  Treatment  with  platinum 
gave  a black  image,  and  the  experiments  pointed  to  the  possi- 
bility of  determining  the  tone  before  development.  He  did  not 
like  the  prints  when  burnished  so  well  as  when  enamelled,  but 
he  thought  they  might  be  coated  with  a hard  varnish  somewhat 
similar  to  that  used  on  phototype  prints.  He  hoped  before  long 
they  would  be  able  to  overcome  all  obstacles,  when  it  would  be 
the  paper  generally  used.  The  transparency  of  the  shadows  was 
better  preserved,  and  the  whites  were  equally  pure  with  other 
processes. 

Mr.  Payne  Jennings  was  able  to  bear  Mr.  Warnerke  out  so 
far  as  the  advantage  of  weak  development  was  concerned ; and 
he  thought  mixed  hypo  and  gold  toning  bath  better  than  any 
other. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ayres  was  opposed  to  the  use  of  an  old  mixed 
hypo  and  gold  toning  bath. 

Captain  Abney  hoped  other  bromides  than  potassium  would 
be  tested,  for  restraining  purposes,  as  they  influenced  the  colour. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Warnerke  having  been  passed,  Mr.  Shew 
exhibited  an  improvement  on  the  camera  clip  shown  by  him  at 
the  last  technical  meeting  (see  page  78).  instead  of  a fixed 
bridge  as  before,  a sliding  jaw  had  been  substituted  which  could 
be  clamped  at  any  required  position  up  to  105  inches.  It  was 
announced  that  the  next  ordinary  will  take  place  on  Tuesday, 
March  10th,  and  the  next  technical  meeting,  February  24  th. 
The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


South  London  Photographic  Society. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the 
5th  inst.,  at  the  House  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John  Street, 
Adelphi,  W.C.,  Mr.  W.  Ackland,  president,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  annual  general  meeting  held  in  December, 
and  the  lantern  meeting  held  in  January,  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the 
Society  Messrs.  G.  Glanville,  Edgar  Clifton,  and  C.  Pilking- 
ton. 

Messrs.  W.  M.  Ayres  and  E.  Clifton  were  appointed  auditors. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  Society's  presentation 
print  selected  by  the  sub-committee  for  1884  was  entitled,  “ A 
View  on  the  Lake,  Kew,”  and  was  from  a negative  12  by  15, 
taken  by  Mr.  E.  Dunmore. 

With  regard  to  the  artistic  competitions  inaugurated  by  the 
Society,  the  Chairman  said  that  his  committee  had  decided  to 
return  to  the  original  system  of  conducting  both  the  method  of 
fixing  the  subject,  and  taking  the  Society’s  vote  on  the  pictures, 
as  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  it  was  preferable  to  that 
adopted  last  year.  For  the  future  two  subjects  would  be 
selected  at  each  meeting,  one  being  a view  and  the  other  a figure 
subject.  Competitors  would  send  their  pictures  to  the  Society 
in  time  for  the  following  meeting,  when  the  members  present 
would  be  invited  to  decide  who  was  successful.  Voting  papers 
having  been  passed  round  for  the  subjects  to  be  chosen  at  the 
March  competition,  the  Chairman  took  the  vote  of  the  meeting, 
which  resulted  as  follows  : — View — “A  Country  Lane”  ; Figure 
— “ A Newspaper  Boy.” 

The  Hon.  Sec.  exhibited  “ Kershaw's  new  instantaneous 
shutter.”  It  was  a form  of  curtain-shutter  with  square  aperture 
encased  in  a compact  box  not  larger  than  a quarter-plate. 
By  means  of  two  pinions  the  curtain  could  be  wound  from 
one  wheel  to  the  other  for  exposure  as  in  Edwards’s  shutter, 
and  released  by  a trigger  or  pneumatic  attachment. 

Mr.  Bridge  found  the  shutter  to  be  extremely  simple  and 
portable. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd  to 
demonstrate  the  method  of  working  their  “ New  Rapid  Contact 
l’rinting  Process.” 

Mr.  W.  T.  Morgan  introduced  the  subject  by  reading  a short 
paper  (sec  page  105). 
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Mr.  R.  S.  Kidd,  who  conducted  the  experiments,  spoke  of  the 
desirability  of  a red  image  on  development,  which  permitted  being 
changed  to  any  colour  afterwards  with  gold  toning.  To  obtain 
this,  he  advoeited  a full  exposure.  Four  cabinet  negatives  in 
printing  frames  charged  with  the  paper  were  formed  into  a 
square,  and  two  inches  of  magnesium  ribbon  ignited  within  the 
square.  The  exposed  prints  were  then  passed  into  a weak 
ferrous-oxalate  solution,  development  occupying  two  minutes. 
The  following  formula)  were  given  : — 


No.  1. 

Neutral  oxalate  of  potash 
Bromide  of  ammonium... 
Hot  water 


...  8 ounces 

...  £ ounce 

...  50  ounces 


No.  2. 

Sulphate  of  iron 

Hot  water 
Citric  acid 


...  10  drachms 
...  50  ounces 
i ounce 


Mix  equal  proportions  of  Nos.  1 and  2 when  required  for  use. 

Mr.  Kidd  found  ten  ounces  of  developer  would  develop  fifty 
prints  ; he  did  not  recommend  more  than  thirty  prints  for  that 
quantity  of  solution,  as  there  might  be  a tendency  towards 
yellowne.sss.  Prints  ought  not  to  be  handled  in  the  developer,  he 
said,  since  that  was  a frequent  source  of  unevenness,  the  parts 
touched  becoming  more  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the  deve- 
loper. Rapid  development  and  rapid  washing,  followed  by  an 
immersion  of  ten  minutes  in  the  alum  bath,  was  favourable  to 
pure  whites.  He  did  not  recommend  the  alum  bath  stronger  than 
half  a pound  to  the  gallon  of  water.  The  success  of  toning 
depended  on  the  alum  effecting  a removal  of  any  trace  of  iron. 
Any  toning  bath  would  answer,  but  he  preferred  a modification  of 
the  acetate  bath  as  follows  : — 


No.  1. — Stock  Solution. 

Acetate  of  soda  ...  ...  ...  40  drachms 

Chloride  of  lime  160  grains 

Water  80  ounces 


No.  2. — Stock  Solution. 

Chloride  of  gold  

15  grains 

Water 

4 ounces 

Mix  one  ounce  of  No.  1 with  two  drachms  of  No.  2,  dilute  with 
ten  ounces  of  warm  water,  and  use  when  cold.  Mr.  Kidd, 
having  toned  the  developed  prints  rather  more  than  he  desired 
them  to  appear  when  finished,  fixed  only  one  half,  to  show  what 
change  was  effected  by  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  solution.  He 
advocated  a weak  bath,  and  mentioned  that  the  proportion  of 
two  ounces  of  the  salt  to  each  pint  of  water  was  quite  strong 
enough,  and  perfect  fixation  would  take  place  in  ten  minutes. 
Washing  and  mounting  he  regarded  as  beiug  details  well  under- 
stood. Several  prints  were  stripped  from  talced  glass  plates  and 
circulated  among  the  members,  also  many  mounted  examples  of 
larger  dimensions,  which  were  much  admired. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  any  degree  of  toning  could  be 
performed  after  fixation  by  means  of  the  mixed  hypo  and  gold 
bath  if  it  were  so  desired.  He  thought  the  examples  shown  by 
Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd  were  very  beautiful,  and  any  questions 
the  members  wished  to  put  would  be  cheerfully  answered. 

Mr.  W.  Cobh  desired  to  know  if  there  was  any  objection  to 
keeping  the  prints  some  time  between  exposure  aDd  develop- 
ment ; had  a continuing  action  of  light  been  observed  in  this 
case,  as  with  carbon  tissue  ? 

Mr.  Kidd  had  not  noticed  any  difference  with  intervals  up  to 
a week.  They  had  not  delayed  development  beyond  that  time. 

Replying  to  another  question,  Mr.  Kir.D  stated  that  an  ex- 
posure of  ten  seconds  to  average  daylight  would  be  equivalent 
to  the  exposure  made  with  two  inches  of  magnesium  ribbon. 

Mr.  E.  Clifton  : Do  prints  of  this  kind  lose  strength  in  toning  ? 

Mr.  Kidd  : Ordinary  warm  tones  do  not  become  noticeably 
lighter,  but  when  black  tones  are  made  there  is  a little  loss.  In 
reply  to  another  question,  he  said  the  prints  did  not  get  lighter 
after  leaving  the  developer. 

Mr.  Francis  Cobb  : Do  the  priuts  become  lighter  in  the  fixing 

both  ? 

Mr.  Kron  : If  a strong  fixing  solution  is  employed,  the  prints 
lose  much  force  at  first;  this  to  some  extent  returns  by  con- 
tinuing the  immersion  for  a time  ; by  the  use  of  a weak  fixing 
hath  that  difficulty  is  avoided 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  : Does  a weak  fixing  bath  perform  the  necessary 
function  of  fixing  the  prints  properly  ? 


Mr.  Kidd  : Yes.  Replying  to  Mr.  Hare,  he  said  that  rapid 
washing  after  development  did  not  effectually  prevent  a slight 
developing  action  continuing  ; it  was  better  to  stop  just  short  of 
the  desired  depth,  wash  quickly,  and  immerse  in  the  alum  bath. 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Foxlee  and  other  questions,  Mr.  Kidd  stated 
that  although  hypo  and  gold  toning  could  be  employed  immedi- 
ately after  development,  or  after  fixation,  the  rich  purple  colours 
could  not  be  made  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Foxlee  had  one  other  question  to  put,  viz.,  whether  with 
a gelatine  coating  containing  a sensitive  compound  such  as 
chloride  of  silver,  the  kind  of  paper  employed  plays  any  part  in 
the  preparation  of  the  picture  ? 

Mr.  Kidd  said  it  was  well  to  use  a good  class  of  paper  for  the 
sake  of  the  texture ; any  paper  containing  chlorine  would  be 
injurious  ; and  it  was  remarkable  to  what  an  extent  chlorine  was 
present  in  many  papers.  He  thought  more  albumenized  silver 
prints  faded  on  that  account,  than  from  hypo.  There  would  be 
no  spots  formed  by  impurities  in  the  paper,  as  no  free  silver  was 
present. 

Mr.  AY.  Cobb  thought  more  artistic  results  could  be  produced 
if  a coarse-grained  paper  was  used,  especially  for  enlargements. 

Mr.  Clifton  thought  in  that  case  very  little  gelatine  would  be 
needed ; in  fact,  only  enough  to  retain  the  sensitive  coating. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Hussey  suggested  stripping  the  films  from  the  paper 
for  the  purposes  of  lantern  slides. 

Mr.  F.  Cobb  had  noticed  in  some  gelatine  prints  that  the 
whites  were  not  very  pure.  Was  there  any  real  difficulty  about 
it? 

Mr.  Kidd  replied  that  if  prints  remained  sufficiently  long — say 
ten  to  fifteen  miuutes — in  the  alum  bath,  the  whites  were  per- 
fectly  pure. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  remarked  that  an  extremely  dilute  solu- 
tion of  ozone  bleach  or  chloride  of  lime  would  decolourize  gela- 
tine prints.  Care  was  necessary  in  its  employment,  or  the  image 
would  be  affected. 

Mr.  Kidd  found  the  alum  bath  would  bleach  the  image  if 
allowed  to  act  too  long. 

The  Chairman,  in  closing  the  discussion,  proposed  a hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd,  which  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  then  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  True- 
man Wood,  a convenient  camera-clip,  made  by  fastening  two 
American  clamping  screws  below  the  base-board  ; attachment  to 
a tricycle  or  other  suitable  place  being  easy,  owing  to  the  length 
of  screws. 

The  artistic  competition  pictures  for  1884  having  been  exhi- 
bited, and  the  votes  of  the  members  ascertained, 

The  Chairman  announced  the  result  as  follows: — 1.  “Gone,” 
by  Mr.  Mathew  Whiting  ; 2.  “River  Scene,”  by  Mr.  E.  Dun- 
more  ; 3.  “The  Village,”  by  Mr.  E.  Dunmore  ; 4.  “Study  of 
Leaves,”  by  Mr.  Matthew  Whiting. 

It  was  announced  that  on  Thursday,  March  5th,  Mr.  Shadbolt 
will  lecture  on  “ Experiences  in  Balloon  Photography.” 


London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  the  5th 
inst.,Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  occupying  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan,  in  reference  to  the  discussion  of  the  previous 
week  on  plates  treated  with  boiling  water  leaving  a positive 
image  on  the  glass,  passed  round  two  plates  that  he  had  coated 
with  an  emulsion  made  for  the  purpose  ; these  had  been  exposed 
through  the  back,  and  developed  in  the  ordinary  way.  One  was 
passed  through  hot  water  previous  to  fixing,  and  the  other  after 
fixing  ; the  first  plate  showed  a much  stronger  image  than  the 
other.  He  had  tried  the  same  experiment  with  an  emulsion 
containing  alum,  but  was  unable  to  obtain  the  same  effect. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  drew  attention  to  an  ordinary  gelatine 
plate  that  he  had  exposed  through  the  back  and  developed  in 
the  usual  way,  excepting  that,  after  being  fixed,  it  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  water,  the  temperature  of  which  was  gradually  raised 
to  about  90°,  when  the  film  commenced  to  blister.  After  rub- 
bing with  the  finger  a skin  of  gelatine  came  away,  leaving  the 
image  in  considerable  relief,  from  which  Mr.  Henderson  thought 
a typographic  block  could  be  made. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  showed  a gas-burner  suitable  for  the  dark- 
room. The  jet,  after  being  turned  out,  when  required  again, 
re-lit  upon  the  gas  being  turned  on.  A small  metal  cup 
attached  to  the  top  of  the  gas-pipe — in  ttc  centre  of  which  was 
the  burner — contained  inside  it  a very  small  jet,  which,  beiug  fed 
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from  a pipe  below  the  tap,  kept  burning,  and  re-lit  the  burner  each 
time  the  gas  was  turned  on. 

Mr.  Wellington  remarked  it  had  been  stated  that  inferior 
silver  was  found  to  be  the  cause  of  green  fog:  this  was  quite  in 
accordance  with  his  experience.  When  he  used  a low-priced  silver, 
green  fog  was  invariably  the  result.  He  now  used  only  the  best 
silver,  getting  perfectly  clear  emulsions. 

Mr.  A.  Haodon  supported  this  view.  With  a certain  silver  he 
could  get  only  fog  ; he  tried  many  formulas,  with  a change  of 
chemicals,  with  no  better  result,  until  he  replaced  the  silver  with 
some  of  a better  quality,  when  the  fog  disappeared. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  was  also  of  this  opinion  ; in  his  case  he 
generally  purified  his  silver  previous  to  using  it,  any  organic  im- 
purity being  traced  with  perchloric  acid. 

Mr!  Thinks  passed  rouud  a very  interesting  micro-photograph 
of  eighty  named  diatoms,  mounted  by  Mr.  Moller.  The  names 
of  the  diatoms  had  been  first  photographed,  and  the  film  floated 
on  to  the  glass  micro  mount ; the  diatoms  were  then  arranged  in 
the  small  circles  left  for  them.  The  exhibit  was  viewed  by  the 
aid  of  a Coddington  lens  passed  round  with  it.  Mr.  Trinks  sub- 
sequently gave  a detailed  method  of  gettiug  a sharp  focus  when 
taking  a micro-phot ogiaph — such  as  a newspaper  or  any  other 
object.  The  newspaper  being  fastened  to  a board,  a large  letter 
was  drawn  immediately  abovo  it  on  the  board.  This  letter  was 
sharply  focussed  ; the  object,  being  in  the  same  plane,  would  then 
be  of  the  same  degree  of  sharpness. 


Photographers’  Benevolent  Association. 

The  usual  Board  of  Management  meeting  w'asheld  at  the  Offices, 
181,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.,  on  February  4th. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed, 
and  Messrs.  W.  J.  Anckorn,  H.  Cox,  and  R.  Hobbis  were  elected 
members  of  the  Association. 

The  ordinary  business  having  been  disposed  of,  it  was  followed 
by  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  Mr.  W.  S.  Bird  presiding. 

The  proceedings  were  commenced  by  the  reading  of  the  minutes 
of  the  last  general  meeting,  which  were  confirmed.  The  Secre- 
tary then  read  his  report  and  balance  sheet,  as  follows  : — 

In  submitting  my  Report  of  the  business  done  during  the  year’ 
I desire  to  call  special  attention  to  the  increased  membership 
subscription,  being  £24  9s.  a3  against  £17  os.  in  1883,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  reduction  of  subscription  makes  a 
difference  of  2s.,  Is.,  and  Cd.  respectively  per  year,  to  members 
paying  their  contributions  quarterly,  half-yearly,  or  yearly,  and 
for  the  first  time  exceeds  working  expenses.  This  is  encouraging, 
and  should  the  same  progress  continue,  it  would  result  in  the 
general  and  more  hearty  co-operation  of  the  employers,  who 
naturally  desire  to  see  the  assistants  endeavouring  to  help  them- 
selves ; and  I ask  assistants  to  recognize  this  fact,  and  do  their 
part  towards  maintaining  the  Association,  by  providing  an 
adequate  fund  to  enable  its  usefulness  to  be  extended  ; likewise 
to  establish  the  pension  funds,  which  cannot  be  done  with  the 
limited  capital  now  at  its  disposal.  It  behoves  every  member  to 
bring  the  Association  under  the  notice  of  their  photographic 
acquaintance,  point  out  these  facts,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to 
assist  the  executive.  Donations  amounting  to  £19  2s.  63.  have 
been  received,  in  sums  varying  from  £3  3s.  to  5s.  The  evening 
at  the  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain 
resulted  in  an  addition  to  the  funds  of  £3  9s.  4d.  The  working 
expenses  are  about  the  same  as  iu  previous  years,  and  I believe 
all  will  agree  that  the  S iciety  is  worked  on  the  most  economical 
principle,  and  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  reduce  that  item,  if 
any  administration  is  to  be  maintained.  At  the  same  time  I 
would  point  out,  that  if  the  Society7  were  ten  times  its  present 
strength,  it  could  be  carried  on  with  a very  trifling  extra  outlay. 
The  assistance  granted  this  year  is  £8,  and  the  claims  on  the 
fund  have  been  for  several  years  small,  because  through  the  Asso- 
ciation, its  members  have,  when  required  (v.  ith  few  exceptions), 
been  found  situations;  beyond  which,  the  Association  has 
assisted  non-members  to  employment,  when  among  the  members 
none  were  out  of  work.  To  aid  the  Society  in  this  department, 
employers  requiring  assistants  are  requested  to  communicate 
with  the  Secretary. 

The  summary  of  the  year’s  business  is,  that  the  income  is 
£52  Os.  lOd. ; disbursements,  £31  4s.  8J.  ; increase  to  the 
funds,  £20  16s.  2d. 

The  Chairman,  addressing  the  meeting,  dwelt  on  the  meagre 
support  the  committee  received,  alike  from  large  commercial 
houses,  professional  photographers,  and  their  assistants.  The 


latter  he  considered  most  likely  to  need  the  good  effices  of  such 
a fund  ; but  they  had  not  adequately  proved,  by  the  member- 
ship roll,  that  they  appreciated  the  efforts  which  had  been  made 
by  the  committee.  Personally  he  had  canvassed  the  leading 
commercial  firms,  and  knew  that  it  was  not  from  any  want  of 
charitable  consideration  that  their  donations  had  been  so  small ; 
but  the  lack  of  spontaneity  among  the  employers  and  assistants’ 
subscriptions  made  them  doubt  if  the  profession  cared  for  the 
success  of  the  Association.  They  were  ready  to  contribute 
freely  if  the  Society  could  be  made  numerically  strong  enough 
to  worthily  represent  the  benevolent  inclinations  of  an  import- 
ant profession.  The  Society  had  an  accumulated  fund  of  £180, 
but  the  annual  income  ought  not  to  be  less  than  twice  that  sum. 
He  submitted  that  it  was  little  use  continuing  on  the  old  lines, 
but  that  a final  effort  should  be  made  to  establish  the  Association 
on  a wide  basis,  or  to  consider  the  propriety  of  abandoning  their 
charitable  effort.  He  had  obtained  from  the  commercial  houses 
such  assurances  of  support,  that  he  believed  something  like  an 
income  of  £100  per  annum  would  arise  from  that  source,  pro- 
vided the  membership  roll  could  be  increased  to  300  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  There  were  over  one  thousand  established 
photographers  conducting  business  in  the  kingdom,  so  that 
another  £100  annually  might  reasonably  be  expected  from  them, 
if  the  great  body  of  assistants  showed  themselves  earnest  in  the 
matter.  If  the  stipulated  number  of  members  could  not  be 
obtained  after  the  generous  response  made  to  him  by  the  leading 
trading  firms,  he  felt  they  would  not  be  justified  in  asking  for 
further  donations,  as  their  efforts  had  not  met  with  the  success 
expected,  and  with  so  small  a revenue  the  expenses  could  not 
but  contrast  unfavourably  with  the  income. 

The  Chairman’s  announcement  was  considered  ef  such  supreme 
importance,  that  after  discussion  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to 
consider  the  best  method  of  bringing  the  subject  under  the 
notice  of  the  profession,  and  to  take  necessary  steps  to  ascertain 
the  views  of  the  fraternity. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  till  the  first  Wednesday  in  May. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  may  be  unacquainted  with 
the  objects  of  the  Association  : it  was  established  to  assist 
members,  their  wives,  and  children,  when  in  distress  through 
sickness,  death,  or  want  of  employment,  by  means  of  immediate 
grants  of  money ; to  grant  annual  pensions  to  aged  members  ; and 
to  aid  the  unemployed  members  in  obtaining  situations.  Photo- 
graphers, professional  and  amateur,  and  assistants,  are  eligible 
for  membership.  Subscriptions  are  as  follows  : — Quarterly,  2/6  ; 
half-yearly,  5/- ; or  yearly,  10/-. 

North  Staffordshire  Amateur  Photographic  Society. 
The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  4th, 
at  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  Hanley,  Mr.  C.  Alfieui  (President) 
occupying  the  chair. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Emery  (Vice-President)  showed  a splendid  series  of 
instantaneous  photographs  of  yachts  and  shipping,  taken  by 
Messrs.  West,  of  Southsea;  these  pictures  were  much  and 
deservedly  admired. 

Mr.  Hall  exhibited  a dark  room  lantern,  from  Newton  and  Co., 
Liverpool. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Allison  handed  round  for  inspection  of  the  members 
a number  of  lantern  slides  made  by  Mr.  C.  Fincham,  of  Dulwich, 
which  were  greatly  admired,  both  for  their  vigour  and  their 
delicate  half-tone  ; some  of  the  slides  were  then  thrown  upon  the 
screen  from  the  President’s  lantern,  the  light  used  being  a three- 
wick  oil  lamp,  of  Lancaster,  giving  a ten  feet  disc. 

The  plan  of  holding  meetings  fortnightly  having  been  success- 
ful, it  was  determined  to  continue  the  same  during  the  remainder 
of  the  winter. 

Messrs.  Frank  Emery,  Jun.,  A.  Furnival,  and  J.  Bourne,  were 
elected  members  of  the  Society. 


Halifax  Photographic  Society. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  Feb.  3rd, 
the  Rev.  W.  E.  Hancock,  M.A.,  iu  the  chair.  There  was  a large 
attendance  of  members,  and  the  meeting  was  one  of  much  interest. 

Mr.  Myott  introduced  Mr.  Forsyth,  of  the  Bradford  Photo- 
graphic Society,  together  with  Mr.  Grayson,  camera  maker,  of  the 
same  town. 

Mr.  Forsyth  afforded  the  Society  the  privilege  of  inspecting 
some  very  fine  15  by  12  pictures,  of  his  own  work,  which  were 
greatly  admired. 
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The  Rev.  J.  II.  Warneford,  Messrs.  Geo.  Hepworth,  Clay,  and 
S.  Worsnop.wcre  then  elected  members. 

Mr.  F.  Mvott  next  gave  bis  paper  on  “Emulsion  Making  ” 
(see  page  103),  and  handed  round  some  transparencies  made  by 
his  formula,  which  were  greatly  admired  for  their  tone  and 
brightness. 

Mr.  Councillor  Smith  asked  if  Mr.  Myott  found  his  formula  to 
compare  favourably,  as  regards  rapidity,  with  Dr.  Eder’s  ammonia 
process. 

Mr  Wiiitely  also  wished  to  know  if  he  had  tried  boiling  for  a 
much  longer  time  ? He  had  carried  on  the  “ cooking  operation  ” 
for  as  much  as  four  hours,  but  now  obtained  as  rapid  a plate  in 
ten  minutes. 

Mr.  Mvott,  in  reply,  thought  his  formula  gave  as  rapid  results 
as  any  he  had  ever  "tried,  although  he  had  found  Henderson’s 
good.  He  did  not  think  boiling  longer  than  one  hour  increased 
the  sensitiveness  at  all.  He  always  tested  for  colour,  and  when 
the  blue  stage  is  reached,  it  was  time  to  stop. 

Mr.  Forsyth  quite  agreed  in  all  that  had  been  said,  and,  in 
reply  to  a query,  said  the  standard  of  sensitiveness  as  so  many 
times  wet  plate  was  misleading,  because  ho  did  not  think  that  the 
speed  thus  quoted  by  makers  had  ever  been  arrived  at  in  actual 
practice. 

The  Secretary  gave  notice  that,  by  special  request,  the 
dissolving  view  entertainment  of  the  Society  would  be  repeated 
on  Friday  evening,  March  13th.  The  Mechanics  ’ Hall,  a room 
accommodating  eight  hundred  persous>  had  been  engaged  for  the 
occasion,  and  the  proceeds  would  be  devoted  to  the  Halifax 
Infirmary. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Myott  and  the  Chairman  brought  the 
meeting  to  a close. 


I Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association. 

TnE  monthly  meeting  was'held  in  Lamb’s  Hotel,  on  Thursday’ 
when  there  was  a good  attendance,  Mr.  J.  C.  Cox  presiding' 
After  the  routine  business  had  been  disposed  of, 

Mr.  W.  D.  V ai.entine  read  a paper  on  “ Systematic  Recovery 
of  Gold  and  Silver  in  Photographic  Printing”  (see  page  101). 
He  explained  the  system  applied  in  his  establishment,  and  stated 
that  of  £720  worth  of  nitrate  of  silver  used  in  a certain  time,  he 
recovered  £501  17s.  3d.  from  the  trimmings  of  sensitised 
paper,  waste  solutions,  and  washing  waters.  To  tone  the  £720 
worth  of  silver,  £274  worth  of  gold  was  used,  and  of  this  quantity 
£101  14s.  Id.  was  recovered. 

Mr.  Valentine’s  statements  were  listened  to  with  great 
attention,  and  they  will  no  doubt  have  the  effect  of  inducing 
photographers  to  pay  attention  to  this  important  matter.  As 
comparatively  few  think  it  worth  while  to  save  their  waste,  the 
amount  of  precious  metal  annually  thrown  down  the  sink  and 
irretrievably  lost  must  be  enormous. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman  a very  cordial  vote  of  thanks 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Valentine. 

Mr.  Geddes  then  proceeded-to  make  some  enlargements  on 
argentic  bromide  paper,  using  for  the  purpose  the  Society’s 
lime-light  lantern.  He  exposed  and  developed  the  pictures  in 
presence  of  the  members,  and  two  splendid  portrait  enlargements 
were  the  result ; the  size  was  25}  by  17}.  Mr.  Geddes  received 
the  hearty  thanks  of  the  meeting  for  his  instructive  demonstra- 
tion. (See  page  106.) 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  D.  Ireland,  jun.)  exhibited  a number  of 
prints  on  Marion’s  alpha  paper,  which  were  very  much  admired, 
and  considered  by  some  of  the  members  to  be  fully  equal  to 
albumenized  paper  prints. 

A lampshade  consisting  of  a series  of  transparencies  on  chloride 
plates  backed  with  opal  was  shown  by  a member,  and  the 
novelty  and  beauty  of  the  effect  were  highly  thought  of. 

Mr.  Valentine  kindly  offered  one  dozen  selected  lantern  slides 
for  the  first  prize  in  the  slide  competition  on  the  19th  inst.,  and 
Mr.  J.  C.  Lamb  consented  to  give  half-a-dozen  as  the  second 
prize. 


Glasgow  Photographic  Association. 

A meeting  was  held  in  the  Religious  Institution  Rooms  on 
Thursday,  5th,  Mr.  Archibald  Robertson  in  the  chair. 

After  the  routine  business  was  gone  through,  a discussion  took 
place  on  the  new  rapid  printing  paper. 

Mr.  Urie,  Jun.,  promised  to  show  at  next  meeting  a new 
automatic  printing  machine. 


Mr.  Lang  also  promised  to  give  a demonstration  with  his  new 
tartrate  of  iron  developer. 

Mr.  Paton  promised  a demonstration  with  the  alpha  paper. 
The  rest  of  the  evening  was  spent  showing  transparencies 
through  the  lantern. 


St.  Helen’s  Association  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Photographic  Section. 

A m f.ktino  of  this  Section  was  held  in  the  Association  Rooms, 
on  Wednesday,  2lst  ult.,  Mr.  Heather  occupying  the  chair. 
After  the  ordinary  business  was  disposed  of, 

The  Chairman  showed  the  remainder  of  the  lantern  slides  he 
had  made  from  Mr.  Brookes’  negatives,  most  of  them  on  chloride 
plates.  The  Chairman  stated  that  he  had  found  it  difficult  to 
keep  chloride  plates,  because  of  the  action  SH2  had  upon  them. 
He  also  mentioned  that  out  of  two  dozen  bromide  plates  he  lud 
to  cut  half  of  them  in  order  to  get  them  into  the  slides. 

Other  members  had  had  similar  experience  with  plates. 

Mr.  Drkwhurst  showed  a few  wet.plate  negatives. 

Mr.  Sherlock  gave  a brief  account  of  the  manufacture  of 
pyroxyliue  and  collodion. 

Mr.  Brook  showed  prints  and  transparencies  from  local  and 
American  negatives, 

The  meeting  then  closed. 


Mh  in  fbc  Sfubio. 

International  Inventions  Exhibition.— Arrangements  are 
now  in  progress  by  which  it  is  hoped  that  the  whole  of  the 
garden  illuminations  this  year  will  be  carried  out  by  means  of  the 
electric  light.  It  is  intended  to  employ  for  this  purpose  10,500 
incandescent  lamps,  most  of  which  will  be  of  five-candle  power 
though  some  will  be  be  equal  to  ten,  and  some  to  twenty  candles  ; 
the  aggregate  will  amount  to  52,000  candles. 

The  Exhibition  at  New  Orleans.— In  addition  to  the 
matters  which  have  already  been  referred  to,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  there  is  a collection  of  portraits  of  women  who  have 
made  themselves  fameus  in  the  State  of  Indiana  by  striking  out 
independent  paths  for  themselves.  It  includes  female  editors, 
managers  of  business  concerns,  doctors,  poets,  musicians,  and 
artists.  The  State  of  Kentucky  shows  a fine  collection  of  photo- 
graphs made  under  the  direction  of  the  Government  geologist, 
and  mostly  the  work  of  Mr.  Mullen,  of  Lexington.  In  speaking 
of  this  Exhibition,  the  Photographic  Times  says: — “One  of  the 
most  interesting  collections  is  that  made  from  the  negatives  of  our 
ill-fated  brother  who  accompanied  the  Greeley  Expedition.  There 
is  his  sled,  the  ropes  he  used  to  tie  about  him  to  keep  the  wind 
from  blowing  his  wrappings  from  him  ; there  the  whip  he 
cracked  to  make  his  Esquimaux  hounds  leap  for  life  ; there  the 
remains  of  his  commissary  department  ! There  his  camera  ? No  ! 
But  there  are  the  proofs  of  his  work.  Some,  by  their  lack  of 
definition,  show  how  the  cruel  wind  blew  when  he  exposed. 
Others  tell  how  the  cold  made  it  almost  impossible  to  develop  an 
image.  There  is  the  ice-bound  steamer  and  the  snow-clad  hut  in 
which  our  artist  lived,  and  lo  ! the  portrait  of  our  artist  himself, 
seated  among  his  traps,  protccting-glasses  upon  his  eyes,  and 
endeavouring  to  look  cheerful  under  chilly  circumstances.  It  made 
me  sad  to  look  over  it  all,  for  I,  too,  have  been  in  such  dangers 
with  my  camera,  and  know  full  well  how  good  it  is  to  escape 
with  my  precious  plates.” 

A Photograph  of  a Theatrical  Scene.— Messrs.  G.  West 
and  ‘’on,  of  Gosport,  send  us  a 7 by  9 photograph  of  the  trans- 
formation scene,  taken  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Portsmouth,  by  lime- 
light ; and  the  detail — even  in  the  darker  portions— is  rendered  in 
a most  satisfactory  manner.  The  authors  of  the  photograph 
write:  “We  did  it  for  an  experiment;  the  ordinary  lime -light  was 
used,  and  the  exposure  was  twelve  seconds.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  some  of  the  readers  to  know  this  has  been  done,  as  we  have 
been  informed  that  it  has  often  been  attempted  with  little 
success.” 

M Leod’s  Sunshine  Recorder. — In  the  current  number  of 
the  Proc  edings  of  the  Physical  Society  we  find  a sketch  and  de- 
scription of  this  instrument,  with  which  our  readers  are  already 
familiar,  as  it  was  figured  on  page  483  of  our  volume  for  1884  ami 
is  also  described  in  the  Year-Book,  page  169. 
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Death  of  Professor  Silliman. — The  illustrious  American 
scientist,  Benjamin  Silliman,  died  at  Yale  on  the  14th  of  las 
month.  His  labours  in  connection  with  pure  and  applied 
chemistry  will  long  be  remembered. 

Ul'ON  WHAT  SHOULD  THE  WET  GELATINE  PRINTS  BE 
Squeezeed  ? — Glass  isgood,  but,  despite  care  and  watchfulness  in 
waxing  or  talcing,  the  prints  often  stick.  Mr.  Warnerke  recom- 
mends ebonite.  Smooth  American  cloth  has  been  suggested  in 
our  columns  ; and  in  the  last  number  of  the  Bulletin  Beige, 
Captain  Abney  recommends  the  use  of  ferrotype  plates.  There 
is  no  fear  of  the  prints  sticking  or  tearing,  while  the  plates  are 
cheap,  and  can  be  obtained  at  any  photographic  material  store. 

Messrs.  Damson  and  Co.,  Opticians  and  Manufacturer  sof 
Photographic  Apparatus. — A correspondent  wishes  for  the 
address  of  this  firm,  and  we  shall  be  glad  if  any  reader  crn  give 
us  the  information. 

A Mountain  of  Alum-Stone. — It  is  said  that  a mountain  of 
alum-stone,  which  has  a base  over  four  miles  across,  has  been 
discovered  at  Gila,  in  South  America ; and  that  by  simply  lixi- 
viating the  material  with  water,  a solution  is  obtained  which  is 
sufficiently  pure  for  many  commercial  uses. 

Local  Intensification  of  Gelatine  Plates. — The  following 
method  is  recommended  in  the  Correspondenz.  A varnish  which 
will  not  dry  is  made  by  mixing  together  ordinary  negative  varnish, 
ether,  and  castor  oil  (two  volumes  of  negative  varnish,  one  of 
ether,  and  one  of  castor  oil,  will  answer  ; but  these  proportions 
may  be  varied),  and  painting  over  those  parts  which  do  not 
require  intensification.  The  mercurial  method  answers  best  (see 
Year-Book  for  1835,  p.  198,  also  present  volume,  p.  83),  and 
when  the  negative  has  been  washed  and  dried,  the  varnish  is 
removed  by  means  of  alcohol  and  a tuft  of  lint ; after  which  the 
plate  may  be  further  treated  in  the  same  way  if  necessary. 

How  to  Look  at  a Picture. — There  are  two  excellent  ways 
of  discovering  any  weakness  in  a picture  you  have  in  hand.  One 
is  to  look  at  it  through  a magnifying  glass,  which  enlarges  and 
makes  its  shortcomings  more  noticeable  ; the  other  to  reverse  it 
in  a mirror.  The  latter  is  an  old  and  ever  popular  method,  for 
the  eye  becomes  so  accustomed  to  looking  at  a thing  in  one  way 
that  it  ceases  to  be  critical.  The  moment  the  picture  is  reversed 
it  becomes  a fresh  picture,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  errors 
hitherto  unnoticed  reveal  themselves. — The  Picture  and  Art 
Trade. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next 
meeting  of  this  Club,  on  February  18th,  will  be  “Working 
Capabilities  of  Cheap  Lenses.” 


John  Churchyard  (Southport). — We  have  no  doubt  that  you 
write  in  perfect  good  faith,  but  must  attribute  your  claiming 
to  be  the  originator  of  the  sulphite  of  soda  bath  in  mercurial 
intensification  to  the  fact  of  your  not  having  read  the  Photo- 
graphic News  with  sufficient  attention.  It  is  not  easy  to  tell 
you  who  was  the  first  to  use  the  method,  but  on  page  391  of  our 
number  issued  on  June  20th,  1884,  you  will  find  the  process 
described  by  Mr.  W.  N.  Jay,  in  much  the  same  form  as  you  say 
you  published  it  on  the  25th  of  the  following  July.  As  regards 
the  exact  date  of  Scolik’s  suggestion  to  add  potassium  bromide  to 
the  mercuric  chloride  solution,  wo  cannot  inform  you,  it  being 
sufficient  for  us  to  mention  that  your  suggestions  in  this  direc- 
tion, which  you  refer  to  as  published  in  December  last,  were  an- 
ticipated by  the  publication  of  Scolik’s  formula  on  page  657  of 
our  issue  of  October  17. 

G.  W.  S. — Cases  have  occurred  in  which  similar  stains  have  been 
the  result,  when  the  washing  trough  has  been  made  of  unvar- 
nished zinc ; but  we  cannot  devise  any  theory  to  explain  the 
action. 

J.  M.  Thomas. — 1.  A rapid  symmetrical  or  rectilinear.  2.  A 
transparent  positive.  3.  Immerse  it  in  the  following  : — 

Water 4 ounces 

Hydrochloric  acid j ounce 

Bichromate  of  potassium 1 drachm 

It  must  remain  in  this  soluticn  until  the  image  is  complsteV 
whitened.  4.  Hub  the  glasses  well  with  powdered  French  chalk, 
dust  otf  the  excess,  collodionise  with  plain  collodion,  and  finally 
coat  with  the  emulsion.  Never  hesitate  to  ask  as  many  questions 
as  you  may  be  disposed  to. 

E.  J.  S. — We  do  not  remember  it,  but  there  is  a very  excellent 
formula  on  page  161  of  our  volume  for  1884  ; also  in  the  Year- 
Book. 

S.  L. — Sensitized  albumenized  paper  contains  nitrate,  chloride, 
albuminate,  and  often  citrate  of  silver.  It  is  the  spontaneous 
decomposition  of  the  organic  salt  of  silver  in  the  presence  of  free 
nitrate  which  causes  the  discolouration  of  the  paper.  Messrs. 
Schieffner  and  Mohr,  some  years  ago,  introduced  into  the  market 
a carbonate  paper,  in  which  the  free  nitrate  was  replaced  bv 
carbonate  of  silver  ; although  the  paper  was  fairly  permanent,  it 
was  never  largely  used.  The  new  gelatino-chloride  paper  will 
probably  prove  stable  when  preserved  in  a dry  condition. 
Moisture  always  conduces  to  fading  and  discolouration. 

Operator. — Varnished  collodion  films  which  have  become  honey- 
combed, and  partially  separated  from  the  glass  by  the  action  of 
frost,  &c.,  can  be  restored  by  the  action  of  alcoholic-ether  fumes. 
A mixture  of  three  parts  of  methylated  spirits  and  one  of  ether 
is  placed  in  an  inverted  glass  shade ; two  of  the  negatives  are 
placed  in  the  latter  with  their  film  surfaces  outwards,  the  vessel 
being  then  covered  with  a glass  plate.  After  about  twelve  hours’ 
treatment  the  films  should  have  subsided,  and  all  that  is  needed 
is  to  gently  warm  the  negatives  to  harden  the  varnish.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  you  had  better  secure  a good  transparency 
first. 


ffo  (lromsponbcnts. 

*»*  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications 

Emulsion. — 1.  It  is  possible  that  the  change  may  be  due  to  the 
partial  reduction  of  the  sulphates  in  the  water  to  the  condition  of 
sulphides ; an  effect  which  takes  place  frequently  in  the  ease  of 
water  stored  in  barrels  on  shipboard.  2.  Perhaps  the  addition  of 
a minute  trace  of  sulphide  of  sodium  or  potassium  may  answer 
the  purpose,  but  this  is  quite  conjectural.  Dissolve  one  part  of 
the  sulphide  in  ten  of  water,  and  try  the  effect  of  a iding  ten  or 
twenty  drops  of  this  to  each  litre  of  water.  3.  Perhaps  this  will 
answer — indeed,  it  comes  to  nearly  the  same  thing.  Let  us  know 
the  result  of  your  experiments. 

C.  Rogers. — Thank  you  for  the  calculition,  which  is  interesting 
and  quite  correct;  but  it  should  have  been  sent  to  the  publication 
in  which  the  original  article  appeared. 

C.  Brown. — If  your  drop  shutter  is  well  constructed,  we  think  you 
will  be  able  to  get  the  required  speed  by  using  a number  of  rubber 
bands.  Try  ; and  let  us  know  the  result. 

J.  B.  H. — Apply  to  Sprague  and  Go,  22,  Martins  Lane,  or  the 
Meisenbach  Co.,  39,  Farringdon  Street. 

J.  Uhie. — The  address  is  the  one  officially  given  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Patents,  and  if  you  wish  to  have  another  inserted  in 
future  announcements,  you  must  communicate  with  them.  It  is 
not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a patent  agent  to  give  his  own  address 
as  that  of  his  client,  and  possibly  this  has  been  done  in  your  case. 

A.  Penmell. — Any  hints  we  can  give  in  this  column  will  bo  of  very 
little  use,  especially  as  we  know  nothing  of  the  local  circum- 
stances. See  the  advertisement  columns. 

A.  11. — We  are  very  sorry  that  you  should  also  have  been  ill-treated 
by  the  person  referre  1 to,  and  we  will  make  note  of  your  sug- 
gestions. 


F.  Jackson. — Rub  the  plates  with  cotton-wool  moistened  with  the 
following  cream  of  Tripoli : — 


Alcohol 
Ammonia  -880 
Fine  tripoli  ... 
Water 


30  parts 
10  „ 

30  ,, 

40  „ 


When  dry,  clean  oft  with  a rag,  and  polish  with  a well-washed 
chamois  leather  pad. 

C.  M. — Thymol  added  in  the  proportion  of  half  a grain  to  the  ounce 
will  pre.-erve  the  emulsion  for  some  weeks. 

D.  Roe. — It  costs  ten  shillings  an  ounce  ; there  is  no  doubt  that  if 
ademnd  arose  it  would  be  much  cheaper.  You  can  obtain  it 
from  Kablbaum,  of  Berlin,  through  the  agents,  Messrs.  Burgoyno 
and  Co.,  16,  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 
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AN  EXHIBITION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS  AT 
NOTTINGHAM. 

As  far  as  we  can  call  to  minrl,  the  Exhibition  which 
opened  on  Saturday  last  is  the  first  of  its  kind  which  has 
been  held  at  Nottingham. 

The  Water  Colour  Gallery  of  the  Ait  Museum  in 
Nottingham  Castle  certainly  makes  an  admirable  exhibi- 
tion place  for  camera  pictures,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find 
that  an  excellent  and  representative  collection  of  photo- 
graphic pictures  is  gathered  together  ; this  result  being 
mainly  due  to  the  energy  and  tact  displayed  by  Mr  G. 
Ilarry  Wallis,  the  Director  of  the  Art  Museum. 

There  are  noless  tban445  exhibits,  but  considerably  more 
pictures  than  this  number,  as  many  of  the  frames  contain 
more  than  one  picture.  Among  the  names  of  the  exhibi- 
tors are  to  be  found  those  of  gentlemen  well-known  iD  the 
photographic  world  ; Captain  Abney  contributing  about  a 
dozen  pictures,  the  Autotype  Company  same  fifteen  or  so, 
Mr.  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard  five  each,  Mr. 
Mauficld  nine,  Air.  H.  P.  Ilobinscn  eleven,  Herr  Schuster, 
of  Berlin,  nineteen,  Mr.  T.  G.  Whaite  half-a-dozen,  and 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  five. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  in  a provincial  exhi- 
bition taking  place  at  the  present  season  of  the  year,  the 
bulk  of  the  photographs  shown  are  examples  of  work  which 
has  been  previously  exhibited  in  Loudon  or  elsewhere, 
original  pictures  being  the  exception.  It  will  therefore 
interest  our  readers  to  know  what  is  the  view  taken 
by  the  local  critics  as  represented  by  the  Nottingham 
Journal,  from  which  we  quote  the  following: — 

“There  are  numerous  very  pleasing  prints,  by  Captain  W.  ile 
W.  Abney,  exhibiting  landscapes  with  much  truthfulness  and 
delicacy  ; we  may  mention  5,  ‘ Behind  Magdalen,  Oxford,’  and 
215,  ‘ Chill  Autumn  on  the  Chirwell.’  No.  7 contains  twelve 
instantaneous  views  by  G.  Hadley,  remarkable  for  their  effects  of 
motion  in  water  and  clouds,  and  clearness  of  atmosphere.  No. 
13,  a ‘Portrait  of  Viscount  Ingestre,’  Autotype,  by  Richard 
Keene,  is  very  pleasing  ; the  softness  of  the  fur  on  which  the 
child  is  laid  is  well  expressed.  No.  14,*  Waitiug  and  Watching,’ 
by  J.  B.  Smith  and  Son,  is  excellent  in  depth,  and  at  the  same 
time  transparency  of  shadow.  No.  1G  contains  twelve  panel 
portraits  by  J.  Lafayette,  all  interesting  and  full  of  character, 
as  is  also  No.  73,  by  the  same  artist.  No.  34,  ‘ Choir  Stalls, 
Lincoln  Cathedral,’  by  G.  Hadley,  is  crisp  and  clear  in  details, 
as  is  al-o  52, ‘Nave  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,’ by  the  same  artist. 
Mr  Alfred  Cox  exhibits  six  panel  photographs,  all  distinguished 
by  artistic  taste  and  ease,  and  gracefulness  in  the  position  of  the 
figures.  No.  59,  ‘ Birch  Trees  ’ ; 60,  ‘ Great  Guble,  Wals- 
dale  Head  ’ ; and  6 5,  ‘ The  Screes,  Wastwater,’  by  Mr.  T. 
A.  Greeu,  are  excellent  specimens.  No.  GS,  * Waiting  for 
Nurse,’  by  F.  Wha'ey,  is  a work  of  merit,  as  are  other 
specimens  by  this  artist.  There  is  a very  fine  ‘ Study  of 
a Head,’  No.  91,  by  Valentine  BlancharJ.  In  96,  ‘Studies 
of  \achts  racing  in  the  Solent,  taken  from  a sailing  boat,’ 


by  G.  West  and  Son,  the  atmosphere  effects  aud  the  motion 
of  water  under  the  breeze  are  admirably  caught.  In  11G, 
‘ Frame  of  six  Portraits,’  by  C.  Marius,  all  are  excellent. 
‘The  Unfamiliar  Tune,’  by  Edwin  Smithels,  is  very  expressive. 
No.  1G7,  exhibited  by  the  Autotype  Company,  is  really  a grand 
picture,  representing  ‘ Rheicas  Cathedral,’  enlarged  from  negative 
by  A.  Borderia ; the  details  are  wonderfully  distinct  and  clear. 
No.  196,  enlarged  from  a negative  by  W.  Mayland,  with  the 
quotation  attached  to  it,  ‘ There  is  sorrow  on  the  sea,  it  cannot 
be  quiet,’  is  really  a beautiful  and  very  striking  work;  the 
beating  of  the  waves  on  the  shore,  the  wild  clouds,  the  light  on 
the  horizon,  and  the  distant  ship,  are  shown  with  excellent 
effect.  No.  202,  by  A.  Brothers,  is  a remarkable  autotype,  the 
female  head  partaking  much  of  the  character  of  a Magdalen,  by 
one  of  the  old  masters.  No.  211,  ‘Portrait  of  Sir  Henry 
Wilmot,  Bart.,  V.C.,’  is  a noble  work,  near  life-size,  by  W.  W. 
Winter.  No.  225,  ‘He  loves  me — he  loves  not,’  by  H.  P. 
Robinson,  is  e'ever  in  the  arrangement  of  the  details,  and 
clearly  executed.  No.  260,  * The  Hemlock  Stone,’  by  T.  Scotton, 
is  worthy  of  notice,  as  is  also  272,  ‘Study  of  Pampas  Gras3,'  by 
J.  B.  Hilditch.  Mr.  C.  B.  Wright  exhibits  Nos.  283,  351,  362, 
and  others,  mostly  views  of  the  South  Coast,  full  of  nature,  and 
artistically  treated.  No.  303,  by  C.  V.  Shadbolt,  is  very 
interesting,  being  a view  of  the  Thames  and  Royal  Albert  Docks, 
taken  from  a balloon  at  an  altitude  of  600  feet.  Herr  Schuster 
exhibits  many  charming  works,  but  none  more  worthy  of  notice 
than  N o.  350,  ‘ The  Quartermaster.’  Nos.  439,  440,  and  441,  by 
Colonel  H.  Stuart  Wortley,  on  opal  glass,  are  beautiful  pro- 
ductions.” 

The  number  of  awards  is  small  iu  proportion  to  the  ex- 
hibits, the  only  exhibitors  honoured  by  the  jurors  being 
Mr.  II.  Maofield  (silver  medal  for  view  of  Bossington,  iu 
Somersetshire),  Mr.  J.  Pike,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Taylor. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  AN  ASSISTANCE  TO 
PAINTING. 

To  shake  before  photographers  the  red  rag  of  “ photo- 
graphy and  art  ” is  the  thing  we  least  of  all  wish  to  do.  It 
will,  however,  surely  be  harmless  to  say  a few  words  on 
one  or  two  of  the  manners  in  which  artists  of  the  brush 
make  use  of  photography  to  assist  them  iu  their  work. 

A few  days  ago  we  called  at  the  studio  of  a friend,  a 
successful  landscape  painter.  It  was  not  many  minutes 
before  our  eye  fell  upon  a very  small  camera,  which,  on 
its  tripod  stand,  was  leaniug  up  in  a corner.  In  answer  to 
our  enquiries,  our  friend  replied,  “ Yes,  I make  use  of  this 
camera  to  help  me  iu  my  work,  aud  a very  great  aid  I find 
it  at  times.” 

We  tried,  and  not  without  success,  to  draw  him  out  as  to 
what  he  considered  to  1)3  a legitimate  application  of  the 
camera  in  the  hands  of  a painter,  and  what  not.  We  give 
his  opinions  without  comment  as  he  expressed  them  to  ns, 
aud,  so  far  as  we  can  remember,  in  his  own  words. 

“ Skies  of  all  things  are  those  in  securing  which  the 
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camera  is  the  most  useful.  Of  course  there  are  some  skies 
that  remain  more  or  less  the  same  for  long  enough  time  to 
sketch  them,  and  to  put  down  a memorandum  of  the 
colours.  With  those,  never  have  recourse  to  the  camera. 
But  there  are  others.  You  try  to  knock  them  in  in  char- 
coal, but  they  are  gone  before  you  have  enough  down  to 
be  of  any  good.  Here  the  camera  comes  iu.  You  can  put 
down  a few  memoranda  of  colours  on  a piece  of  canvas  or 
paper  besides,  if  you  require  it. 

“ Then  there  is  moving  water,  waves,  and  ripples.  You 
will  sketch  that  better,  as  a rule,  from  an  iustantaneous 
photograph,  than  you  will  from  the  water  itself,  which  is 
always  changing.  The  same  often,  with  a little  bit  of 
foreground,  weeds  at  the  water’s  edge,  and  so  forth.  All 
that,  I think,  is  well  enough,  but  a fellow  who  wants  to 
paiut,  we  will  say,  a cottage  with  a bit  of  road  and  a tree, 
and  who  takes  a photograph  of  that,  then  goes  home,  and 
copies  the  photograph  to  make  his  whole  picture,  I con- 
sider prostitutes  art.  Not  but  what  the  thing  is  done  by 
men  who  call  themselves  artists,  and  who  are  successful, 
too.  They  make  their  ‘ pot  boilers  ’ that  way. 

“ Then  about  figures.  I know  men  who'll  take  a photo- 
graph of  a figure,  and  copy  it.  precisely,  line  for  line.  They 
have,  perhaps,  no  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  they  manage 
to  put  the  figure  in  such  a position  aud  with  such  incon- 
gruous surroundings  that  it  is  easy  to  tell  the  thing  is 
from  a photograph.  If  you  want  figures,  Isay  paint  them 
from  the  life  ; or  if  you  use  a photograph,  use  it  not  to  copy, 
but  only  to  help  you  in  points  of  detail. 

“ With  cattle  aud  horses  it's  diiterent.  You  can’t 
pose  your  ox,  for  example,  nor  can  you  eveu  make  him 
stand  still  for  long  enough  to  draw  him  correctly,  and 
I think  that  if  the  ox  is  only  an  adjunct  to  the  picture,  not 
the  chief  thing  in  it,  it’s  right  enough  to  make  a photo- 
graph of  him,  and  to  draw  from  that. 

“There’s  another  thing  I use  photography  for,  and  find 
it  very  useful  in.  You  see  that  picture,  there?  Well,  this 
very  morning  1 have  commenced  etching  from  it.  The 
first  thing  I did  was  to  make  a photograph  of  it.  I can 
get  a far  better  idea  of  how  to  work  on  the  copper  when 
t have  the  picture  iu  monochrome  as  well  as  in  colour. 
Not  that  I work  from  the  photograph  alone  ; that 
won’t  do,  because  the  red  and  yellow  come  out  too  dark, 
and  the  blue  too  light,  in  it : but  by  having  the  photograph 
aloDg  side  of  the  painting,  I find  that  I get  on  much 
more  easily  than  without  it.” 

Our  friend  seemed  to  be  quite  innocent  of  any  knowledge 
of  isochromatic  plates  till  we  mentioned  them  to  him. 
He  continued  : — 

“Then,  again,  you  know,  an  artist  is  often  dissatisfied 
with  his  work.  He  feels  there  is  something  wrong  with 
his  picture — a want  somewhere.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  when  he  is  finishing  up  a landscape  at  home.  He 
wishes  the  advice  of  a brother  artist.  Well,  you  know, 
I can’t  expect  to  get  a fellow  to  come  up  here  af  a minute’s 
notice  to  advise  me  about  my  picture,  even  if  I can  find 
one.  What  I do  now,  since  I have  got  my  camera,  is  this. 
I take  a photograph  of  my  picture  half  finished  as  it  is, 
and  I put  a print  iu  my  pocket,  and  when  I am  at  the 
club  of  ail  oveuing  I show  it  to  a friend  or  two.  Perhaps 
one  of  thorn  says,  ‘Look  here,  you  want  a figure  just  at 
that  place.’  I wonder  when  it  is  pointed  out  to  me. 
how  I did  not  see  that  long  ago.  It’s  strange  how  much 
easier  it  sometimes  is  to  see  the  want  in  a picture  at  a first 
glance,  thau  when  you’ve  been  looking  at  it  day  after 
day.” 

“ Yes,  my  camera  is  a small  one,  and  what’s  more,  I 
don’t  iutend  to  have  a larger.  I find  that  quarter  plate  is 
large  enough  for  what  I want  ; I know  what  would  happen 
if  I had  a much  larger  one,  because  I know  how  fascinating 
your  art  is.  If  I could  bring  home  negatives  of  a good 
size,  and  get  good  priuts  from  them,  I could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  keep  workiug  with  the  camera  and  wastiug 
time  ; not  that  I wish  to  say  anythiug  disrespectful  about 


photography,  mind,  but  I’m  not  a photographer,  I’m  a 
painter  ; aud  I consider  that  if  I kept  using  the  camera 
instead  of  attending  to  my  canvas,  I should  be  wasting 
time.  By  all  means  let  the  painter  use  photography  to 
assist  him,  but  don’t  let  him  slavishly  copy  photographs 
taken  either  by  himself  or  by  any  one  else.  If  they  are 
taken  by  another  man  it’s  downright  dishonesty  for  a 
painter  to  copy  them  and  call  the  resulting  pictures  his 
own.  I think  that  if  they  were  taken  by  himself — to  be 
copied  slavishly — he  would  be  far  better  to  stick  to  photo- 
graphy, and  call  himself  a photographer.” 

We  asked  our  friend  why  it  was  that  so  many  painters 
who  made  use  of  photography  were  ashamed  to  admit  the 
fact.  He  could  not  tell.  For  his  part,  he  was  never 
ashamed  to  admit  that  he  was  a photographer  in  a small 
way,  and  to  recommend  his  brother  artists  to  follow  his 
example  in  the  matter.  Possibly  those  who  are  ashamed 
to  admit  that  they  use  the  camera  make  use  of  it  more 
extensively  than  they  ought  to. 


gUbicfo. 

Spon’s  Mechanics’  Own  Book.— Large  octavo,  702  pages, 

1,420  illustrations  in  the  text,  price  G\.  ( London  and 

Neio  York,  E.  and  F.  A’.  Spoil.} 

Whether  to  look  on  this  book  as  more  especially  adapted 
for  the  emigrant  who  must  make  good  use  of  his  wits  and 
his  hands  in  a new  country,  or  to  speak  of  it  as  being  just 
the  thing  for  an  artizan  who  may  wish  to  learn  something 
of  such  brauches  of  industry  as  are  akin  to  his  own,  we  are 
at  a lois  ; but  on  second  thought,  it  seems  to  have  been 
written  as  a hand-book  for  the  amateur  mechanic,  who  is 
too  often  flippantly  snubbed  as  a “ jack  of  all  trades,” 
unless  it  was  compiled  and  edited  with  the  express  object 
of  beiug  used  for  presentation  or  loan  to  that  troublesome 
individual,  the  intelligent  school-boy  home  for  the  holi- 
days. 

Mechanical  drawing  is  treated  of  in  thirteen  pages, 
tracing,  colouring,  copying  by  various  photographic 
methods  (including  contact  printing  from  drawings  by  the 
gelatino-bromide  method)  being  comprised  ; but  nearly 
three  times  this  space  is  allotted  to  casting  and  founding, 
while  “ forging  and  finishing”  take  up  no  less  thau  forty- 
six  pages. 

A very  comprehensive  chapter  on  the  various  methods 
of  soldering  precedes  a shorter  one  on  sheet  metal  work- 
ing. after  which  conies  a treatise  on  carpentering,  occupy- 
ing no  less  than  224  pages.  Woods  and  tools  are  first 
treated  of,  after  which  constructive  carpentry,  or  the 
principles  of  framing,  is  ably  dealt  with  ; and  those  of  our 
readers  who  contemplate  bui'ding  glass  houses  cannot  do 
better  than  profit  by  the  information  here  given  them, 
especially  as  subsequent  chapters  treat  of  such  subjects  as 
the  various  methods  of  glazing,  and  details  as  to  paint- 
ing and  upholstering:  gas-fitting,  paper-haugiug,  warming, 
ventdating,  masoury,  bricklaying,  plastering,  roofiug,  and 
cabinet  making. 

Over  four  hundred  sketches  of  the  mare  usual  mechani- 
cal movements,  with  a few  lines  of  letter-press  devoted  ti 
each,  very  appropriately  precede  the  chapter  on  lathe  and 
lathe-tools.  Besides  the  matters  already  referred  to,  it  will 
be  sufficient  if  we  mention  the  chapter  on  road-making — 
in  which  the  reader  is  rapidly  transported  from  the  back 
woods  of  America  to  the  Buujab,  and  theuce  to  Canada, 
London,  New  York,  Vienna,  aud  once  more  to  India — the 
short  but  clear  dii-ections  for  well-digging  and  water  getting 
in  various  localities,  and  the  chapter  on  building  house?, 
from  log-huts  upwards. 

Avery  notable  feitureof  the  book  is  the  profuseness 
with  which  it  is  illustrated,  and  another  useful  feature  is 
that  iu  general  the  approxun  ite  cost  of  tools  and  materials 
Is  given. 
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A TALK  ABOUT  LENSES. 

I!Y  W.  II.  WHEELER.* 

As  we  have  seen,  the  direct  converging  pencil  from  the 
front  lens  is  incident  first  on  the  convex  anterior  surface 
of  the  flint  lens,  and  the  direct  action  is  slight,  that  sur- 
face having  generally  for  its  centre  (that  is,  the  centre  of 
a sphere  of  which  the  convex  surface  is  a part)  a point 
not  far  from  that  to  which  the  pencil  is  converging  at 
incidence.  But  the  oblique  pencils  have  the  effect  of  their 
obliquity  exaggerated  by  that  convexity.  For,  spreading 
out  from  the  stop  or  centre  ot  the  whole  combination,  their 
oblique  direction  is  made  more  oblique  in  its  incidence  by 
the  form  of  the  surface.  So  also  at  emergence,  and  the 
depth  of  the  concavity  adds  extremely  to  the  effect.  From 
what  has  been  already  said  of  aberra'ion,  it  will  be  under- 
stood  that  it3  effects  at  one  deep  curve  may  outweigh  the 
sum  of  several  contrary  effects  at  other  surfaces.  And 
this  effect,  being  of  a diverging  obliquity  at  a concave 
surface,  is  negative  oblique  aberration;  which,  lengthen- 
ing the  oblique  pencils  by  an  action  increasing  with  the 
obliquity,  flattens  the  field.  For  while  positive  aberration, 
direct  or  oblique,  tends  to  shorten  the  focus,  negative 
aberration  tends  to  lengthen  it. 

It  is  important  to  notice  here  that  this  oblique  action, 
being  largely  dependent  on  the  obliquity  of  incidence,  as 
well  as  on  the  form  of  the  surface,  can  exist  where  the 
direct  aberrations  are  accurately  balanced,  thus  flattening 
the  field  without  injury  to  central  definition.  Other 
means  of  flattening  the  field  are,  an  over-correction  of 
aberration  generally,  so  that  with  a small  stop  marginal 
pencils  are  lengthened,  and  also  an  effect  which  t his 
carries  with  it,  the  abnormally  increased  marginal  action 
of  the  flint  lens  over-correc'ing  the  margiual  dispersion 
And  this  effect,  becoming  more  sensible  as  the  obliquity 
increases,  produces  a want  of  coincidence  in  the  foci,  the 
actiuic  image  being  formed  further  from  the  lens  than  the 
visual,  and  the  resulting  field  of  view  being  thus  flatter, 
as  formed  on  the  plate,  than  it  appears  on  the  focussing 
glass.  We  may  thus  see  partly  how  flatness  of  field  is 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  central  part  which  can 
better  spare  it — a small  stop  equalizing  the  whole.  To 
continue,  the  oblique  aberration  at  the  front  lens  is  fairly 
favourable.  Its  anterior  convexity  harmonises  with  the 
relative  positions  of  the  pencils  which  converge  to  it  from 
the  subject  we  are  photographing.  (Of  course  it  is  under- 
stood that  we  are  considering  the  relative  directions  of  the 
various  pencils  which  start  from  each  point  in  the  object, 
to  be  converged  by  the  lens  to  corresponding  poiuts  in 
the  image.  We  must  keep  the  idea  of  these  relative  direc- 
tions quite  separate  from  those  of  rays  in  the  same  pencil, 
which  start  from  a point  and  come  to  a point.  The 
pencils,  as  a whole,  converge  from  an  extended  natural 
view,  and  diverge,  after  crossing  at  the  stop  or  centre  of 
the  lens,  to  an  extended  artificial  image.  Then  comes  a 
partly  unfavourable  positive  action  ; for  although  the 
anterior  convex  surface  of  the  flint  has  little  effect  on  the 
converging  rays  as  such,  yet  as  regards  obliquity  the 
effect  is  strong,  because  the  relative  directions  of  the 
pencils  are  divergent,  while  the  surface  is  convex.  At  the 
next  surface,  where  they  emerge,  the  concavity  renders 
the  surface  still  discordant  with  those  relative  directions, 
and  the  form  of  each  oblique  pencil,  being  generally  mode- 
rately divergent  as  it  emerges,!  is,  as  we  have  seen,  strongly 
affected  with  negative  oblique  aberration.  The  greatest 
positive  oblique  aberr  ttion  is  evidently  at  the  next  anterior 
convex  surface — that  of  the  second  lens — the  relative 
directions  of  the  pencils,  as  well  as  their  moderately  di- 
vergent form,  being  discordant  with  it;  though  har- 
monious with  the  p isterior  convexity,  which  again  is  dis- 
cordant with  the  form  of  each  separate  pencil. 

• Continued  from  page  98. 

+ Angles  of  incidence  and  emergence  must  always  be  reckoned  by  their 
angle  with  a perpendicular  to  the  surface  (called  the  normal)  before,  inci- 
dent?, and  after  emergence. 


To  sum  up,  the  first  surface  is  positive  and  discordant 
to  relative  direction,  and  neutral  as  to  form  ; at  the  second 
surface,  greatly  discordant  in  both  respects,  but  entirely 
negative ; at  the  third  surface,  positive  and  discordant, 
greatly  as  respects  direction,  but  generally  less  so  a3  to 
form  ; at  the  fourth,  harmonious  or  neutral  as  to  direc- 
tion, but  discordant  as  to  form,  yet  in  general  not  strongly 
so. 

This  is,  of  course,  a most  rough  and  inadequate  presenta- 
tion of  this  beautiful  arrangement,  and,  the  curves  being 
all  mutually  interdependent  so  as  to  combine  achromatism 
and  aplanatism  with  a very  remarkable  flatness  of  field,  and 
freedom  from  confusion  and  astigmatism,  considering  the 
great  aperture  usually  given,  there  will  remain  a consider- 
able latitude  in  the  curves  and  distances  adopted  by  differ- 
ent makers,  the  double  convex  lens,  for  iustance,  being 
sometimes  more  convex  at  its  posterior  thau  at  its  anterior 
surface,  though  oftener  quite  the  reverse.  But  in  general 
we  may  see  how  the  flatness  of  field  depends  on  the  excess 
of  negative  oblique  aberration,  and  the  distinctive  peculi- 
arity of  the  Petzval  construction  is  that  both  the  surfaces 
of  the  flint  lens  are  discordant  with  the  relative  directions 
of  the  pencils,  and  the  second  one  extremely  so. 

Now,  as  the  proved  efficiency  of  this  principle  is  so  great 
with  a front  lens  whose  convexity  of  field,  oblique  aberra- 
tion, and  astigmatism  are  distinctly  more  than  with  the 
front  lens  of  an  ordinary  doublet,  and  that  even  with  the 
much  greater  aperture  usually  given,  one  might  be  led  to 
hope  that  to  substitute  that  form,  and  use  a Petzval  back 
combination  with  it,  would  be  an  improvement,  especially 
with  a greatly  reduced  aperture,  cutting  off  by  far  the 
worst  part  of  each  lens,  and  reducing  the  cost.* 

Some  years  ago,  1 wanted  a lens  which  should  cover  well 
a plate  of  dimension  rather  over  its  focal  length,  and  of 
large  size  (30  by  25).  By  using  for  front  lens  one  from  a 
wide-angle  combination  by  Tench,  of  about  42  inchesfocus 
and  3 inches  diameter  ; and  for  back  lens,  the  Petzval 
back  combination  from  a Ross’s  4A,  the  separate  focus  of 
which  was  over  90  inches,  aud  5 inches  diameter,  it  could 
be  done,  and  leave  very  little  distortion.  But  on  putting 
them  together,  both  were  fouud  so  much  over-corrected  for 
aberration  that  they  would  not  define  well  enough  in  com- 
bination. It  then  occurred  to  me  that  if  the  double  con- 
vex posterior  lens  were  placed  next  the  stop,  and  the  flint 
concave  behind  it,  with  its  deep  concavity  next  the  plate, 
the  balance  of  aberrations  would  be  favourably  altered, 
while  the  peculiar  flattening  power  would  remain.  The 
result  was  that  the  back  combination  now  distinctly  im- 
proved the  definition  of  the  front  lens  (which,  when  used 
aloue,  required  to  be  stopped  down  extremely),  and  the 
flatness  of  field  was  something  extraordinary.  I may  re- 
mark that  two  pictures  taken  with  this  lens  were  exhibited 
at  Paris  in  1878,  and  may  be  presumed,  therefore,  to  have 
been  fairly  successful.  One  might  naturally  expect  that 
lenses  constructed  and  calculated  for  this  form  would  do 
better  still,  and  I may  remark  that  in  a back  combination 
so  placed  (as  in  Dallmeyer’s  B and  1)  lenses),  the  pencils 
having  their  most  convergent  form  while  traversing  the 
interval  separating  the  two  lenses  of  the  back  combination  ; 
an  adjustment  of  that  distance  has  its  maximum  effect  on 
the  balance  both  of  aberration  and  dispersion,  which  is  a 
practical  facility  in  construction.  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  indeed, 
specially  sought  this  maximum  effect  for  another  purpose, 
and  in  hi8  constructions  the  original  aberrations  are  both 
much  larger,  while  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  the 
Petzval  form  is  absent. 

Again,  some  eighteen  months  since,  I desired  to  copy 
some  engravings  with  minute  accuracy,  and  to  a large  size 
(24  by  18).  A lens  of  over  50  inches  focus,  of  an  ortho- 
scopic  form,  but  modified  to  correct  distortion,  was  tried, 
but  the  marginal  definition  was  insufficient.  T his  I con- 
sidered owing  to  the  comparatively  violent  cuives  of  a 

* It  i*  possible  this  may  have  already  been  done  w.thout  my  knowledge. 
Living  in  the  country.  X have  never  seen  R group  lenses,  and  of 
course  do  not  kno^y  their  construction. 
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combination  in  which  an  achromatic  concave  lengthens  the 
focus  of  a shorter  achromatic  convex;  for  though  it  had 
behaved  excellently  well  with  views  even  up  to  41  by  27 
inches,  yet  a much  smaller  copy  was  a severer  test.  And 
having  by  me  a convex  achromatic  lens  of  the  usual 
shallow  meniscus  form  of  old  telescopic  objectives,  and  of 
82  inches  focus,  I took  off  the  front  lens  of  my  Ross’s  4A 
(89  inches  focus  as  single  lens)  and  substituted  thah  The 
definition  was  bad  until  much  stopped  down,  the  aberra- 
tion beiDg  over-corrected;  but,  and  probably  partly  from 
that  cause,  T found  the  field  perceptibly  concave  when 
quite  a small  stop  was  used,  and  a far  better  marginal 
definition  than  with  the  modified  orthoseopic.  After  that 
I arranged  another  back  combination  of  odd  lenses,  fiuding 
the  best  positiou  for  definition  to  be  with  the  concave  next 
the  plate,  as  when  I had  used  the  doublet  front  lens. 
The  definition  is  excellent  with  a properly-shaped  convex 
out  of  the  Ross  ; the  distances  and  focal  lengths  also  giving 
correct  achromatism.  Wishing,  however,  to  keep  the 
complete  lenses  separate,  I substituted  an  equi-convex, 
which  required  a stop,  and  this  being  also  over-corrected 
for  dispersion,  unless  toomuch  separated  for  the  aberration ; 
I have  placed  a common  2J  inch  p'ano-convex  lens  of  11  j 
feet  focus  just  in  front  of  the  stop  ; and  now  the  lens  is 
au  excellent  copying  combination  of  87  inches  equivalent 
focus,  sensibly  free  from  distortion,  coincident  in  foci,  and 
having  no  perceptible  convexity  of  field  when  used  to 
cover  a 24  inch  plate  with  a stop  of  one  inch,  the  marginal 
definition  being  also  very  good.  Now  all  these  are  odd 
lenses,  the  cost  reckoned  almost  by  shillings,  and  the 
fitting  only  in  a wooden  box.  Even  the  front  lens  was 
made  up  by  joining  a 5 inch  convex  with  a 4|  inch  con- 
cave lens,  cemented  with  castor  oil  (a  hint  from  Captain 
Abney  in  your  paper)  and  fitted  in  a wooden  cell.  Cannot 
Petzval  combinations  of  4,  6,  or  10  feet  focus,  be  made  to 
copy  paintings,  See.,  cheaper  and  better  than  the  shorter 
focus  lenses  usually  used,  and  a3  large  as  can  be  wished  ? 

To  further  illustrate  the  inter-dependence  of  lenses  in 
form  and  position.  If  I had  separated  the  convex  and 
concave  components  of  that  back  combination  which  I 
found  to  give  non-coincidence,  by  about  2 inches,  that  error 
would  have  been  corrected,  aud  coincidence'  of  foci  ob- 
tained, because  the  pencil  emerging  from  the  convex  has  a 
form  convergent  to  a focus  some  21  inches  distant.  The 
2-inch  interval  wTould  reduce  this  to  19  at  incidence  on  the 
Hint  concave,  and  the  dispersion,  being  as  the  area  of  the 
circle  corresponding  to  the  pencil,  would  be  reduced  from 
the  square  of  2 1 to  the  square  of  19,  or  from  11  to  9.  It 
comes  to  nearly  the  same  thing  as  regards  dispersion, 
whether  the  correction  be  thus  reduced  from  11  to  9,  or 
thepower  of  the  convex  increased  from  9 toll  ; and  adding 
the  central  convex  lens  was  equivalent  to  this.  Rut  it  is 
notan  equivalent  as  regards  aberrations,  either  direct  or 
oblique.  A shorter  focus  equi-convex  would  have  had 
more  positive  aberration.  To  give  it  a shape  more  convex 
towards  the  stop,  and  less  so  towards  the  tiint  lens,  might 
have  reduced  that  sufficiently,  but  such  a shape  increases 
the  positive  oblique  aberration,  reducing  the  llatness  of  the 
field.  Perhaps  it  would  not  otherwise  injure  marginal 
definition,  because  though  positive  confusion  and  astigma- 
tism are  increased,  that  increase  may  merely  correct  that 
of  the  other  lens,  whose  negative  oblique  aberration  may 
probably  leave  a balauce  of  other  negative  error  while 
flattening  the  field.  A maker  would  probably  change  the 
forms  and  positions  of  both  lenses  to  the  usual  type,  aud 
perhaps  slightly  uuder-correct  the  front  lens.  Rut  there 
is  another  plan  at  which  he  might  shake  his  head.  If  for 
the  one  convex  lens  of  the  back  combination  two  thin  ones 
were  substituted,  the  sura  of  their  powers  being  equal, 
both  direct  and  oblique  positive  aberrations  would  ue 
diminished,  and  a more  favourable  balance  of  both  aber- 
rations aud  dispersions  obtaiued  at  the  cost  of  two  more 
reflecting  surfaces  ; and,  for  a large  copying  lens,  I should 
think  this  the  best  plan.  Any  loss  of  light  would  be  fully 
compensated  by  the  larger  stop  then  admissible,  and  the 


evil  of  stray  reflected  light,  reduced  by  a dark  margin 
round  the  picture  to  be  copied,  and  a rectangular  aper- 
ture in  front  of  the  lens,  admitting  light  only  to  the  rec- 
taugular  plate,  would  be  insensible.  I have  also  noticed, 
when  putting  the  deepest  concave  surface  next  to  the  plate, 
a remarkable  freedom  from  flare,  which  seems  a probable 
advantage  of  that  position. 

We  can  now  better  understand  something  of  the  diffi- 
culty and  complexity  of  calculations  for  finding  the  best 
forms  and  positions  uniting  all  compatible  advantages. 
For  experiments  and  some  intelligent  appreciation,  a 
general  understanding  is  enough.  Not  so  to  deduce  work- 
ing formula}. 

There  is  yet  one  other  consideration.  Ordinary  lenses 
are  corrected  for  rays  less  divergent  than  is  usual  in  copy- 
ing ; and  the  condition  that,  with  the  best  correction  for 
slightly  divergent  rays  should  be  joined  one  as  perfect  as 
possible  for  rays  much  more  divergent,  is  one  of  some  im- 
portance. Sir  John  Herschel  used  this  condition  in  his 
general  solution  of  the  best  forms  for  telescopic  objectives, 
and  it  led  him  to  a form  very  unfavourable  to  a flat  field. 
T am  inclined  to  doubt  whether  any  general  practical  form 
can  be  indicated  as  best  fulfilling  this  condition,  but  I 
think  I may  say  certainly  that  a division  of  the  refraction 
among  many  surfaces  is  distinctly  favourable,  and  such  ex- 
perience as  I have  had  in  compariug  Petzval  lenses  with 
aplanatic  doublets  in  copying  to  the  same  size  tends  to 
confirm  that  opinion. 


ARTISTS  VERSUS  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

BY  MR.  TAB.* 

Thk  works  which  artists  produce  and  those  which  photographers 
produce  are  two  entirely  different  things,  and  should,  I think, 
never  clash  together.  The  art  work  belongs  to  the  region  of 
emotional  thought,  and  the  photograph  to  that  of  science  ; the 
more  emotional  thought  there  is  evidenced  in  a picture  the  more 
is  it  a v.  ork  of  art ; whereas,  the  better  the  photograph,  the  more 
the  evidence  of  scientific  knowledge  of  the  instrument  and 
chemicals  used.  All  nature  appears  before  the  artist,  and  what- 
ever he  sees  he  can  depict  and  give  us  his  thoughts  about  them  ; 
but  it  is  very  different  with  the  photographer  : he  cannot,  if  he 
wishes,  with  the  instrument  he  uses,  depict  many  phases  of 
nature  ; he  is  limited  within  certain  boundaries.  The  grandest 
and  most  beautiful  aspects  af  nature  are  utterly  out  of  reach  of 
photography  ; the  lower  strata  of  rain  cloud,  when  they  are  in 
forcible  light  and  shade,  can  be  photographed,  but  all  the  other 
aspects  of  sky— and  they  are  countless,  such  as  sunsets,  sunrises, 
mouutain-like  clouds  and  cirrus,  in  all  their  variety  of  form  and 
relative  depth  and  shade,  to  the  depth  of  open  sky — is  a dead 
blank  to  the  photograph  ; and  although  in  mountain  scenery 
the  mist  covering  out  part  of  their  form  cau  be  photographed, 
yet  the  grandest  effects  of  cloud  and  mountain  in  their  relative 
depths  of  shade  to  each  other  and  to  the  nearer  landscape  cannot 
be  recorded,  for  when  nature  is  using  her  full  scale  of  light  and 
shade,  compared  wih  the  light  and  shade  at  the  photographer's 
command,  1 sha'l  be  very  moderate  if  I put  it  as  200  to  10  ; so, 
on  this  account,  if  the  photographer  goes  for  the  shadows,  ho 
sacrifices  and  loses  his  sky  aud  light;  if  he  goes  for  the  light,  he 
sacrifices  and  loses  his  shades  ; he  has  to  choose  between  these 
two  evils,  he  cannot  go  for  all  ; but  the  artist  has  all  at  his  com- 
mand ; he  cau  arrange  his  limited  scale  just  as  he  pleases  in  order 
to  give  the  relative  depths  of  the  masses  of  light  and  shade,  from 
the  deepest  shadow  to  the  highest  light,  and  in  doing  this  he 
give)  us  his  thoughts,  and  leads  us  to  those  pirts  in  nature 
which  he  wants  us  to  rest  most  on.  The  photographer  can  think 
what  he  likes,  and  can  be  impressed  with  the  scene  he  is  photo- 
graphing in  a thousiud  different  ways,  but  the  lens  takes  no 
uotico  of  his  impressions  or  thoughts,  but  casts  the  scene  on  to 
the  plate  according  to  the  law  which  governs  light  and  lenses. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  question,  does  the  lens  give  correct 
drawing  ? Does  it  represent  objects  in  right  relative  size  to  each 
other  ? If  we  take  a photograph  and  compare  it  with  a tracing 
on  glass  of  the  same  subjeot,  the  same  size  and  focus,  we  shall 
find  that  the  lines  of  the  photograph  do  not  exactly  coincide 
with  the  tracing  ; there  is  a variation  from  the  truth  in  the 

• A communication  to  the  Neweastle-on-Tyne  and  Jiorthern  Counties 
Photographic  Association . 
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photograph  ; near  objects  are  larger,  and  distant  objects  smaller, 
than  they  should  be  in  relation  to  each  other.  This  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  lens  does  not  see  as  the  human  eye  sees  ; no 
lens  has  absolute  depth  of  focus,  and  as  the  scale  of  picture  is 
determined  with  any  given  lens  by  the  back  focus,  it  follows  that 
if  the  focus  for  distant  objects  is  less,  then  tbe  focus  for  near 
ones  with  the  same  lens,  the  relative  proportion  will  vary  in 
ratio  to  the  difference  of  focus.  The  landscape  lens  has  the 
greatest  depth  ot  focus,  but  it  gives  spherical  aberration,  that  is, 
from  the  centre  of  the  plate  it  gradually  resolves  all  lines  into  a 
sphere.  This  is  very  little  apparent  if  objects  with  straight  lines 
are  kept  out  of  the  picture  ; but  though  we  avoid  straight  lines, 
and  photograph  things  which  are  curved,  still  the  aberration  is 
there,  and  is  altering  the  curved  lines  exactly  as  much  as  it 
would  alter  the  straight  ones  ; so  if  the  subject  photographed 
was  a very  perfect  combination  of  curves,  such  as  a mountain 
outline,  stretching  from  side  to  side  of  the  pictures,  they  would 
be  altered  in  their  form  in  the  photographic  landscape.  To 
get  over  this  difficulty,  lens  makers  made  a combination  of  lenses, 
placing  a piano  convex  lens  opposite  another  plano-convex  lens, 
so  that  the  lenses  acting  contrary  to  each  other  bend  the  lines 
sufficiently  into  their  right  form  ; but  to  secure  this,  depth  of 
focus  is  sacrificed,  so  that  with  the  symmetrical  or  rectilinear 
lens  the  photographer  is  restricted  within  the  limits  of  the  lenses’ 
capacity. 

In  the  experiments  I have  made,  I find  that  if  in  photographing 
architectural  subjects  .we  keep  the  nearest  object  about  ninety 
feet  off,  and  do  not  include  agreat  difference  in  the  distance  of  one 
object  from  another — that  is,  do  not  include  a great  depth  of 
focus — the  traced  outline  from  nature  almost  coincides  with  the 
photograph.  It  is  when  we  try  to  include  great  distance  with 
near  foreground  that  the  difference  becomes  apparent.  Now  if 
we  bear  this  in  mind,  and  consider  how  differently  scenes  present 
themselves  before  us,  we  shall  see  that  with  this  restriction,  many 
of  the  most  beautiful  combinations  of  line  composition  in  nature 
cannot  be  reproduced  satisfactorily  in  the  photograph,  for  it 
often  occurs  that  the  beauty  and  composition  of  a view  depend 
on  a system  of  lines  beginning  very  near  to  the  spectator,  and 
grouping  themselves  and  harmonising  with  the  distance.  The 
photographer,  placed  before  a scene  which  is  beautiful  iu  com- 
position, has  to  consider  the  capabilities  of  the  lens,  and  ask 
himself,  can  this  be  photographed  ? but  the  artist  has  no  con- 
sideration of  this  kind  coming  between  him  and  nature.  He  cau 
transfer  the  scene  to  his  paper  or  canvas  without  hindrance. 

Now,  this  tendency  of  the  lens  to  dwarf  magnitude  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  artistic  mind,  for  artists  feel  that  a mere  topo- 
graphic copy  of  a scene,  line  for  line,  and  tint  for  tint,  will  not 
give  an  impression  of  the  breadth,  vastness,  and  magnitude  of 
nature,  therefore  they  use  their  art  power,  and  arrange  their 
lines  and  gradations  of  shade  in  such  a way,  that  every  line  and 
shade  will  have  its  use  in  the  composition,  and  if,  after  all  this,  he 
feels  that  his  picture  will  not  give  the  same  impression  of  size 
and  magnitude  as  nature,  he  will  represent  things  larger  in  pro- 
portion, so  that  they  may  convey  the  same  sense  of  largeness  as 
nature  ; this  you  will  see  in  working  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  photograph. 

And  now  I will  draw  your  attention  to  the  different  ways  in 
which  an  art  critic  considers  a picture,  to  the  way  in  which 
photographs  are  judged  at  our  exhibitions.  The  art  critic 
looks  for  correct  drawing,  the  relative  masses  of  light  and  shade, 
breadth,  composition,  and,  above  all,  to  the  evidence  there  is  in 
the  picture  of  the  mind  of  the  artist.  Now  I want  you  to  notice 
that  I do  not  include  in  this  list  of  excellences  that  of  detail,  for 
the  artist,  according  to  his  subject,  has  to  sacrifice  detail  in  order 
to  attain  higher  truths.  Now,  if  we  turn  to  the  photo  critic,  we 
find  he  first  of  all  looks  to  see  if  there  is  what  is  called  sharp 
focus,  perfect  definition  throughout,  and  if  this  is  found  wanting, 
the  photo  is  straightway  condemned  as  not  possessing  the  first 
quality  in  photography  ; but  if  the  photo  stands  this  crucial  test, 
then  he  goes  on  to  examine  it  as  to  composition,  choice  of  sub- 
ject, point  of  sight,  and  light  and  shade.  He  cannot  look  for 
breadth,  because  the  demand  for  definition  and  detail  destroys  it. 
Perhaps  it  may  stimulate  comparison  of  the  different  ends 
aimed  at  by  the  artist  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  photographer 
on  the  other,  if  I give  for  your  consideration  a well-known 
paradoxical  description  of  sunrise,  by  the  great  Freuch  painter 
Corot.  Referring  to  the  mystery  and  indefiniteness  of  masses 
rising  against  the  sky  at  the  first  blush  of  dawD,  he  exclaims, 
“ I can  see  nothing— everything  is  there ! ” And  referring  to  the 
later  excess  of  detail  revealed  by  the  broad  common  daylight, 
he  cries,  “ I can  now  see  everything — but  nothing  is  there!  ” 


TRANSPARENCIES. 

BY  X.  N.  ARMSTRONG.* 

When  the  season  for  out-door  work  closes,  amateurs  begin  to 
look  about  for  means  of  employment  during  the  dark  evenings. 
There  is,  fortunately,  no  necessity  for  being  idle,  or  to  relinquish 
photographic  pursuits  entirely,  even  though  the  weather  and 
light  combine  to  render  out-door  work  almost  impracticable  ; 
and  most  amateurs  will  be  found  to  have  some  hobby  or  favourite 
amusement  which  enables  them  to  keep  in  practice  during  those 
months  when  many  channels  of  employment  are  closed  to  them  ; 
and  probably  one  of  the  most  popular,  as  well  as  the  most 
pleasing,  occupations  is  the  production  of  transparencies  for  the 
lantern. 

It  is  not  my  desire  to  enter  into  any  discussion  as  to  this  or 
that  being  the  best  means  of  producing  these  delightful  pictures, 
but  merely  to  describe  a way  by  which  a pleasant  evening  can 
be  spent  at  photography,  and  slides  produced  of  much  excellence 
by  artificial  light. 

To-night  I propose,  by  the  aid  of  artificial  light,  to  make  a 
few  slides  with  Beachy's  dry  plates.  On  the  whole,  I have  been 
most  successful  with  them,  and  have  obtained  results  more 
satisfactory  than  by  any  of  tbe  other  processes  I have  tried.  I 
do  not  say  that  results  quite  as  good  cannot  be  obtained  by  any 
other  method,  for  1 know  manipulative  skill  plays  a most 
important  part  in  this  class  of  work. 

When  I first  took  up  the  making  of  transparencies  with  wet 
collodioD,  I was  told  that  my  sorrows  would  not  be  far  to  seek, 
and  so  I soon  found  out.  Need  I tell  you  of  all  my  failures, 
such  as  films  floating  off  the  glass,  oyster-shell  markings,  pin- 
holes, films  splitting  when  dry,  &c.,  &c.,  not  to  speak  of  going  to 
business  with  fingers  in  fearful  state  with  nitrate  of  silver  and 
iron  developer  .'  Now  all  these  miseries  have  gone,  and  I can, 
with  dry  collodion  plates,  work  with  the  greatest  of  comfort,  and 
obtain  results  quite  equal  to  the  best  productions  of  any  method. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  to  know  the  formula  by  which 
the  emulsion  is  made,  and  as  the  making  of  it  is  by  no  means  a 
difficult  operation,  I may  be  pardoned  if,  before  going  fully  into 
the  more  practical  part  of  my  paper,  I describe  the  formula, 
and  also  the  manner  in  which  I coat  and  dry  the  plates.  The 
formula  is  as  follows,  for  which  the  world  is  indebted  to  Canon 
Beecby  : — 

In  8 ounces  of  absolute  alcohol  dissolve  5 drachms  of  anhy- 
drous bromide  of  cadmium.  The  solution  will  be  milky.  Let 
it  stand  at  least  twenty-four  hours,  or  until  perfectly  clear  ; it 
will  deposit  a white  powder.  Decant  carefully  into  an  8-ouuce 
bottle,  and  add  to  it  1 drachm  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  Label 
this  “bromide  solution  ; ” and  it  is  as  well  to  add  on  the  label  the 
constituents,  which  will  be  fouud  to  be  nearly — 

Alcohol  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Bromide  of  cadmium  ...  ...  ...  32  grains 

Hydrochloric  acid  ..  ...  ...  ...  8 drops 

This  solution  will  keep  for  ever,  aud  will  be  sufficient  to  last  two 
or  three  years,  and  with  this  at  hand  you  will  be  able  iu  two  dajs 
to  prepare  a batch  of  plates  at  any  time.  Iu  doing  so,  you  should 
proceed  thus  : — Make  up  your  mind  how  many  plates  you  mean 
to  make,  and  take  of  the  above  accordingly.  For  two  dozen 
.^-plates  or  four  dozen  3j  by  3.j,  dissolve  by  heat  over,  but  not 
too  near,  a spirit  lamp,  and  by  yellow  light,  40  grains  of  nitrate 
of  silver  in  1 ounce  of  alcohol  ’820.  Whilst  this  is  dissolving  iu 
a little  fl  u'ence  flask  on  a retort  stand  at  a safe  distance  from  the 
lamp — which  it  will  do  in  about  five  miuutcs — take  of  the  bro- 
mized  solution  1 an  ounce,  of  absolute  ether  1 ounce,  of  gun- 
cotton grains  ; put  these  in  a clean  bottle,  shake  once  or  twice, 
and  the  gun-cotton,  if  good,  will  entirely  dissolve.  As  soon  as 
the  silver  is  all  dissolved,  and  whilst  quite  hot,  pour  out  the 
above  bromized  collodion  into  a clean  4-ounce  measure,  having 
ready  in  it  a clean  slip  of  glass.  Pour  into  it  the  hot  solution  of 
silver  in  a continuous  stream,  stirring  rapidly  all  the  while  with 
a glass  rod.  The  result  will  be  a perfectly  smooth  emulsion 
without  lumps  or  deposit,  containing,  with  sufficient  exactitude 
for  all  practical  purposes,  8 grains  of  bromide,  16  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  2 drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  per  ounce.  Put 
this  in  your  stock  solution  bottle,  and  keep  it  in  a dark  place 
fortwenty-four  hours.  When  first  put  in,  it  will  be  milky  ; when 
taken  out,  it  will  be  creamy  ; aud  it  will  be  well  to  shake  it  once 
or  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

• Abstract  of  a paper  communicated  to  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland 
Amateur  Photographic  Association. 
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At  the  end  of  this  time  you  can  make  your  two  dozen  plates 
in  about  an  hour.  Proceed  as  follows  : — Hive  two  porcelain 
dishes  large  enough  to  hold  four  or  six  of  your  plates ; into  one 
put  sufficient  cleau  water  to  nearly  fill  it,  into  the  other  put  30 
ounces  of  clear,  fiat,  not  acid , bitter  beer,  in  which  you  have  dis- 
solved 30  grains  of  pyrogallic  acid.  Pour  this  through  a filter 
into  the  dish,  and  avoid  bubbles.  If  allowed  to  staud  an  hour, 
any  beer  will  be  flit  enough  ; if  the  beer  b3  at  all  brisk,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  avoid  small  bubbles  on  the  plate.  At  all  events,  let 
your  preservative  stand  while  you  filter  your  emulsion.  This 
must  be  done  through  perfectly  clean  cotton -wool  into  a per- 
fectly clean  collodion  bottle  ; give  the  emulsion  a good  shaking, 
and  when  all  bubbles  have  subsided,  pour  it  into  thefunDel,  and 
it  will  all  go  through  in  five  minutes.  The  filtered  emulsion 
will  be  found  to  be  a soft  smooth  creamy  fluid,  flowing  easily  and 
equally  over  the  plates.  Coat  with  it  six  plates  in  succession, 
and  place  each,  as  you  coat  it,  into  the  water.  By  the  time  the 
sixth  is  in,  the  first  will  be  ready  to  come  out.  Take  it  out,  see 
that  all  greasiness  is  gone,  and  place  it  in  the  preservative,  going 
on  till  all  the  plates  are  so  treated. 

A very  handy  way  of  drying  is  to  have  a flat  tin  box  of  the 
usual  hot  plate  description,  which  fill  with  hot  water,  then  screw 
on  the  cap ; on  this  flat  tin  box  place  the  plates  to  dry,  which 
they  will  do  rapidly  ; when  dry,  store  away  in  your  plate  box, 
and  you  will  have  a supply  of  really  excellent  dry  collodion 
plates. 

Just  a word  as  to  the  preparation  of  the  glasses  before  coating. 
It  is  very  generally  considered  that  it  is  better  the  glasses  re- 
ceive either  a subslratum  of  albumen,  or  very  weak  gelatine. 

1 use  the  latter  on  account  of  the  great  ease  of  its  preparation. 
After  your  glasses  are  well  cleaned,  place  them  in,  and  rub  them 
with  a weak  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  strength  of 

2 ounces  acid  to  18  ounces  water. 

Prepare  a solution  of  gelatine  1 grain  to  the  ounce  of  water, 
riuse  the  plate  after  removal  from  the  acid  mixtures,  and  coat 
twice  with  the  above  gelatine  substratum  ; the  first  coating  is  to 
remove  the  surplus  water,  and  should  be  rejected.  Rear  the 
plates  up  to  drain,  and  dry  in  a plate  rack,  or  against  a wall, 
and  be  careful  to  prevent  any  dust  adhering  to  the  surface  while 
wet. 

llaviug  now  described  the  plates  I intend  to  use,  let  us  next 
consider  what  a transparency  is,  that  we  may  understand  the 
nature  of  the  work  we  are  undertaking.  You  are  all  aware  that 
if  we  take  a negative,  and  in  contact  with  it  place  a sheet  of 
sensitized  paper,  we  obtain  a positive  picture.  Substitute 
for  the  paper  a sensitive  glass  plate,  and  we  obtain  also  a posi- 
tive picture,  but,  unlike  the  paper  print,  the  collodion  or  other 
plate  will  require  to  be  developed  to  bring  the  image  into  view. 
Now  this  is  what  is  termed  making  a transparency  by  contact. 
It  often  happens,  however,  that  a lantern  slide  3]  by  3i  has  to 
embrace  the  whole  of  a picture  contained  in  a much  larger 
negative,  so  that  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  camera,  and  the 
picture  reduced  with  the  aid  of  a short  focus  lens  to  within  the 
lantern  size ; this  is  what  is  called  making  a transparency  by 
reduction  in  the  camera.  Both  cases  are  the  same,  however, 
so  far  as  the  process  being  simply  one  of  printing. 

Those  who  have  never  made  a transparency  will  have  doubt- 
less printed  silver  prints  from  their  negatives,  and  when  print- 
ing, how  often  do  you  find  that  to  secure  the  best  results  you 
require  to  have  recourse  to  some  little  dodge. 

Now,  let  us  bear  this  in  mind  when  using  such  a negative  for 
the  printing  of  a transparency,  for,  as  I have  said  before,  it  is 
only  a process  of  printing,  after  all.  Although  we  cannot,  when 
using  a sensitive  plate,  employ  the  same  means  of  dodging  as  in 
the  case  of  a silver  print,  still  we  are  not  left  without  a means 
of  obtaining  the  same  results  in  a different  way,  and  this  just 
brings  me  to  what  I have  already  hinted  at  previously,  that  a 
deal  more  depends  on  the  manipulative  skill  of  the  operator 
than  in  the  adoption  of  any  particular  make  plate  or  formula  ; 
and  not  only  does  this  manipulative  skill  show  itself  in 
the  exposure,  development,  &c.,  but  likewise  comes  into  play 
in  a marked  manner  even  in  the  preparation  of  the  negative  for 
transparency  printing. 

Let  me  deal  with  the  latter  point  first.  You  will  at  once 
understand  tha  t a negative  whose  size  bears  a proportion  similar 
to  3i  by  3}  will  lend  itself  more  easily  to  reduction  ; thus  whole 
plate  or  half  plate  negatives  are  easy  of  manupulation  in  this 
respect,  and  require  but  little  doing  up.  But  as  other  sizes 
have  at  times  to  be  copied  into  a disc  3.f  by  34,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  a sort  of  squaring  of  the  negative.  Now,  here  I have 
a negative  1\  by  41,  which  is  perhaps  the  worst  of  all  sizes  to 


compress  into  the  lantern  shape,  so  I have,  as  it  were,  to  square 
this  negative,  and  this  I do  by  simply  adding  to  sky.  I take  a 
piece  of  cardboard  and  gum  it  on  to  the  glass  side  of  the 
negative,  aud  this  addition  gives  me  a size  that  lends  itself 
easily  to  reduction  to  the  lantern  disc,  and  in  no  way  detracts 
from  the  picture. 

Having  said  so  much  about  miking  up  the  size,  let  me  add  a 
few  words  as  to  other  preparations  that  are  sometimes  necessary. 
Iu  a good  lantern  transparency,  it  is,  of  all  things,  indispensable 
that  the  high  lights  be  represented  by  pure  glass,  absolutely  clean 
in  the  sense  of  its  being  free  from  any  fog  or  deposit,  to  even 
the  slightest  degree  ; it  is  also  necessary  that  it  be  free  from 
everything  of  heaviness  or  smudginess  in  the  details.  To  obtain 
these  results,  I generally  have  recourse  to  the  strengthening  of 
the  high  lights  of  my  negatives,  and  this  I do  with  a camel’s 
hair  brush  and  india  ink,  working  on  the  glass  side. 

1 nearly  always  block  out  my  skies,  and  so  strengthen  the 
other  ; arts  of  my  negatives,  that  I can  rely  on  a full  exposure 
without  fear  of  heaviness  or  smudginess.  This  blocking  out  is 
easily  done. 

Having  said  so  much  about  the  preparation  of  the  negative, 
let  me  now  describe  the  apparatus  I use.  1 have  here  an 
ordinary  flat  board,  and  here  my  usual  camera  ; it  is  the  one  I 
use  both  for  outside  and  inside  work.  It  is  a whole-plate  one, 
very  strongly  made,  and  has  a draw  of  twenty-three  inches 
when  fully  extended  ; but  this  is  not  an  unusual  feature,  as  nearly 
all  modern  cameras  have  their  draw  made  as  long  as  this  one. 
The  lens  I use  is  a Boss  rapid  symmetrical  on  five  inches  focus, 
and  here  I have  a broken-down  printing  frame  with  the  springs 
taken  off,  aud  here  a sheet  of  ground  glass.  This  is  all  that  is 
required.  I mention  this  because  I find  it  generally  believed 
that  a special  camera  is  required  for  this  work,  such  as  to  ex- 
clude all  light  between  the  negative  and  the  lens  ; in  my  prac- 
tice I have  found  this  unnecessary.  There  is  nothing  to  hinder 
the  use  of  ordinary  cameras  provided  the  draw  is  long  enough, 
and  the  lens  a short  focus  one. 

Now  let  me  describe  how  to  go  to  work.  I take  the  negative 
and  place  it  in  the  printing-frame,  holding  it  iu  its  place  with  a 
couple  of  tacks,  film  side  next  the  lens,  just  as  in  printing;  then 
s'and  the  printing  frame  on  its  edge  on  the  flat  board,  and  place 
the  ground  glass  in  front  of  it  — when  I say  in  front  of  it,  I mean 
not  between  the  negative  and  lens,  but  between  the  light  and  the 
negative.  The  ground  glass  can  conveniently  be  placed  in 
another  printing  frame,  and  both  placed  up  against  each 
other.  I then  bring  my  camera  ioto  play,  and  so  adjust  the  draw 
and  distance  from  the  negative,  till  I get  the  picture  within  the 
disc  on  my  ground  glass.  I find  the  best  way  is  to  gum  a trans- 
parency mask  on  the  inside  of  the  ground  glass  ; this  permits  of 
the  picture  being  more  easily  brought  within  the  required 
register.  This  done,  focus  sharply,  cap  the  lens,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  make  the  exposure. 

Now  what  shall  I say  regarding  exposure  ? Just  let  us  bear  in 
mind  again  that  it  is  merely  a printing  process  we  are  following 
up,  as  you  will  all  know  that  in  printing  no  two  negatives  are 
alike  in  the  time  they  require.  So  in  this  case  no  two  negatives 
are  the  same  iu  their  required  exposure.  Still,  with  the  plates  I 
am  going  to  use,  so  wide  is  their  range  for  exposure,  that 
but  few  failures  will  be  made  on  this  score,  provided  we  are  on 
the  safe  side,  and  expose  fully. 

Athough  these  plates  are  not  nearly  so  fast  as  gelatine  plates, 
it  may  eurprise  you  to  be  told  that  working  with  a negative 
which  to  daylight  at  this  dull  time  of  the  year  required  an  ex- 
posure of  sixteen  minutes,  will,  I hope,  give  me  good  results  in 
about  a tenth  of  this  time  ; and  this  1 obtain  by  burning  mag- 
nesium ribbon. 

At  first  the  error  I fell  into  when  using  magnesium  ribbon 
was  too  much  concentration  of  light.  I now  never  allow  the 
ribbon,  when  burning,  to  remain  in  one  position,  but  keep  it 
moving  from  side  to  side,  and  up  and  down,  in  front  of  the  ground 
glass  while  making  my  exposure  ; and  if  there  be  any  dense  place 
iu  the  negative  which,  as  in  printing,  would  have  required  print- 
ing specially  up,  I allow  the  light  to  act  more  strongly  on  that 
part ; the  result,  as  a rule,  being  an  evenly  and  well  exposed 
plate. 

I must  not  forget  to  explain  to  you  the  mauner  in  which  I coil 
up  the  ribbon  before  I set  it  alight.  I take  an  ordinary  lead 
pencil  and  wind  the  ribbon  rouud  and  round,  thus  makings  sort 
of  spiral  spring  ; this  done,  I gently  pull  the  coils  asunder.  I 
then  grasp  the  end  of  the  ribbon  with  a pair  of  pinchers,  light  the 
other  end,  and  make  my  exposure. 

Having  said  so  much  regarding  exposure,  I shall  now  proceed 
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to  deal  with  development.  You  will  see  me  use  a canary  light,  I 
with  which  I can  easily  see  to  read  a newspaper.  It  may  cau>e 
some  of  you  surprise  to  see  me  use  so  much  light.  It  is  the  same 
lamp  that  I use  for  developing  all  my  rapid  bromide  plates ; 
it  is  the  best  lamp  I ever  used.  The  canary  medium  is  iuserted 
between  two  sheets  of  glass  1\  by  the  two  glasses  are  then 
fastened  on  to  the  tin  with  gummed  paper,  a few  holes  are 
bored  in  the  back  for  air,  a funnel  let  iD,  and  the  thing  is  com- 
plete. 

The  formula  for  development  is  as  follows , — 


Tyro 

Methylated  spirits 
Bromide  of  potash 
Water 

Carbonate  ammonia 
Water 


90  grains 
1 ounce 
1 2 grains 
1 ounce 
60  grains 
1 ounce 


Mix  30  drops  pyro  with  from  30  to  <>0  drops  bromide,  then  add 
2 drachms  ammonia  solution  and  2 drachms  of  water. 

I find  a thin  negative  requires  a slow  development,  and  so 
gain  contrast ; wh'le  hard  negatives  are  best  over-exposed  and 
quickly  developed. 

The  plate  is  first  placed  in  water  or  rinsed  under  a gentle 
stream  from  the  tap  till  all  greaseness  has  disappeared,  it  is  then 
plaeed  in  a flat  dish,  and  the  developer  applied.  Should  it  be 
found  that  some  parts  of  the  picture  are  denser  priuted  than 
should  be  by  the  ribbon  acting  more  etrongly  on  some  parti- 
cular part — this  is  often  the  case  if  the  negative  has  been 
thinner  in  some  parts  than  others  through  uueven  coating  of 
the  plate — the  picture  need  not  be  discarded  as  a failure,  for  I 
will  explain  to  you  later  on  how  to  overcome  this  difficulty. 

Fix  the  plate  in  hypo— the  fixing  takes  place  very  quickly — then 
examine  the  picture  for  the  faults  above  dsscribed  ; if  they  are 
found,  wash  the  plate  under  the  tap  gently,  and  bring  into  opera- 
tion a camel's  hair  brush  and  a weak  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium.  Apply  the  brush  to  the  over-printed  parts,  taking 
care  not  to  work  on  the  places  that  arc  not  too  dense.  Do  not  be 
afraid  to  uso  plenty  of  washing  while  this  is  being  done  ; let  it 
be,  as  it  were,  a touch  of  the  brush  and  then  a dash  of  water,  and 
you  will  soon  reduce  the  over-printed  parts.  It  only  requires  a 
little  care  in  applying  the  brush. 

After  this  wash  well,  and  should  it  be  deemed  necessary  to  tone 
to  a black  tone,  use  a weak  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and 
chloride  of  gold,  or  a very  weak  solution  of  indinin,  in  equal 
quantities,  allowing  tho  picture  to  lie  in  the  solution  till  the 
colour  has  changed  right  through  to  the  back  of  the  glass. 
Should  a warm  pinkish  tone  be  desired,  I tone  with  weak  solu- 
tions of  ferri-cyanide  of  potassium,  nitrate  of  uranium,  and  chloride 
of  gold  iu  about  equal  quantities. 

After  toning,  wash  well  and  dry:  they  dry  quickly.  Varnish 
with  Soehnee  crystal  varnish,  then  mount  with  covering  glasses, 
and  mark.  Bind  round  the  edges  with  paper  and  very  stiff  gum, 
and  the  picture  is  complete. 

The  making  of  a really  good  transparency  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  or  pleasant  task  with  a wet  collodion  plate,  but  with  these 
dry  plates  an  amateur  can,  with  a little  practice,  produce  com- 
fortably, slides  quite  equal  to  those  procurable  from  professional 
makers. 


BACKGROUNDS  OF  PORTRAITURE. 

BY  NORMAN  MACBETH,  R.S.A.* 

Back ciRO ends  of  portraiture  are  regulated  by  these  two  condi- 
tions— viz.,  as  being  under  a partially  enclosed  light,  or  open  day- 
light. Under  the  former  the  light  is  expressed  as  being  concen- 
trated. not  diffused,  and  the  shadows  are  consequently  strong. 
Under  the  latter  (open  daylight)  the  shadows  are  not  positive,  but 
diffused,  excepting  when  under  direct  sunlight. 

These  two  conditions,  then,  constitute  the  great  variety  of 
effects  and  diversity  of  treatment  in  art.  Some  prefer  the  effects 
of  light  and  shade  common  to  ordinary  rooms,  others  those  due 
to  a well-directed  light  in  a studio,  and  others  again  prefer  light 
as  nearly  as  possible  resembling  out-door  effects,  coming  from  all 
sources  flat  upon  the  subject.  These  all  cause  peculiar  difficulties 
to  both  painter  and  photographer.  Ordinary  room  effects,  or 
even  the  most  complicated  studio  effects,  are  very  visible  and 
easily  apprehended  by  the  painter,  because  he  can  render  rcflec- 


* Abstract  of  a paper  read  during  the  Conference  of  the  Picturesque  at 
the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 


fions  much  more  easily  than  the  photographer  can.  But  in  the 
case  of  open  air  effects  the  painter  meets  the  most  subtle  difficul- 
ties, and  it  costs  him  much  pains  and  careful  study  to  overcome 
them  ; whereas  the  photographer  has  every  facility,  by  good 
light,  to  represent  any  appearance  which  the  subject  manifests. 

It  is  to  room  effects  that  the  photographer  should  especially 
direct  his  attention,  where  some  of  the  most  suitable  backgrounds 
can  be  got  through  judiciously  arranged  and  well-designed  furni- 
ture. 

There  have  been  issued  of  late  in  the  Magazine  of  Ait  wood- 
cuts  from  photographs  and  drawings  taken  from  studios  and 
dwelling-houses  of  some  of  the  leading  artists  in  London,  and 
these  cuts  exhibit  exquisite  material  for  the  structure  of  back- 
grounds in  portraiture.  Almost  every  inch  of  panelling  in  Alma 
Tadema's  house  w ts  arranged  and  constructed  so  that  it  could  be 
used  iu  endless  varieties  of  treatment  under  light.  From  this 
source  chiefly  does  he  get  the  charming  details  with  which  he  en- 
hances his  subjects. 

Furniture  of  early  English  design  should  be  employed  by  tho 
photographer  when  that  belonging  to  the  subject  happens  not 
to  be  good  in  character.  1 he  cabinet  work  of  the  period  referred 
to  is  specially  well  adapted  for  backgrounds,  and,  excepting  the 
old  Dutch  cabinets,  nothing  can  be  better  fitted  for  producing 
broad  masses  cf  shadow — relieving  certain  portions  of  the 
figure. 

The  simple  device  of  gauze  hung  between  the  window  an  I 
sitter,  causing  considerable  diffusion  of  light,  is  a great  auxiliary 
to  indoor  photography,  and  prevents  the  liaish  and  extreme  effects 
which  a strong  and  suddenly  used-up  light  produces.  The  dis- 
advantages of  feeble  light  are  more  easily  overcome  by  the  painter 
than  by  the  photographer,  hence  the  necessity  of  some  such  aid 
to  equalize  the  light.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  photographer 
can  easily  and  instantaneously  reproduce  out-door  effects  of  subtle 
reflection,  of  which  lie  may  not  be  conscious,  the  painter 
can  only  represent  them  by  vc-ry  accurate  observation,  skill,  and 
assiduity. 

Another  great  difficulty  which  the  painter  has  to  surmount,  is 
to  bring  into  consistency  indoor  and  outdoor  effects  employed  in 
the  structure  of  portraits  represented  in  the  open  air.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  inconsistencies  of  background  and  subject  in 
many  of  our  best  painters’  works,  specially  in  the  early  period  of 
portraiture  by  Vandyke,  llubcns,  or  Velasquez.  The  treatment 
of  backgrounds  has  hitherto  been  very  conventional,  and  it  is  most 
desirable  that  a little  more  realistic,  as  well  as  ideal,  treatment  of 
backgrounds  be  aimed  at.  Perhaps  few  of  our  countrymen, 
excepl  Millais,  attempt  portraiture  in  out  and  out  daylight  effects. 
It  is  more  common  with  French  artists,  several  of  whom  have 
studios  constructed  of  glass  similar  to  photographic  studios  ; and 
the  great  aim  of  many  of  them  is  to  have,  if  possible,  no  shadows 
on  the  countenance.  Colour  supplies  the  deficiency,  which, 
unfortunately,  is  a great  want  in  photographs  taken  in  such 
circumstances — -the  delicate  violet  flesh  tints  are  nowhere. 

Backgrounds  of  portraits  represented  indoors,  though  on  the 
whole  much  easier  to  treat  than  those  represented  without,  are 
susceptible  of  great  variety  of  treatment,  especialy  in  the  use 
made  of  shadows  to  bring  out  lights.  Not  unfrequently  shadows 
are  cast  over  a background  which  are  thought  to  be  barely  possible, 
because  the  object  from  which  the  shadow  is  cast  is  not  visible. 
But  there  is  hardly  any  shadow  cast  on  a background  to  relieve 
or  give  effect  which  could  not  be  easily  accounted  for.  Therefore, 
as  much  freedom  as  possible  should  be  taken  iu  producing  agree- 
able effects.  The  lines  of  light  and  shade  across  the  background, 
or  on  poi'tions  of  the  figure,  should  not  be  diiected  at  right-angles 
to  the  sides,  blit  rather  diagonally. 

In  order  to  produce  an  effective  portrait,  regard  must  be  had  to 
such  particulars  as  the  lightness  or  darkness  of  the  hair  of  the 
individual,  and  the  colours  of  different  portions  of  the  dress. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  the  adaptation  of  backgrounds 
with  the  view  of  giving  due  effect  to  certain  constituent  parts  of 
the  subject.  It  is  said  that  a father  once  took  his  son  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  to  see  if  the  great  painter  would  permit  the 
youth  to  assist  him  and  get  instruction  iu  return.  Sir  Joshua 
declined.  The  father  of  the  youth  still  entreated,  saying  that  he 
could  at  least  assi-t  in  paiutmg  backgrounds.  Sir  Joshua  told 
him  that  he  little  knew  the  difficulty  of  that  part  of  a portrait,  for 
it  was  just  there  he  felt  himself  most  powerless. 

Of  all  subjects  comparatively  dry  and  prosaic,  few  are  more  so 
than  backgrounds.  And  yet  it  is  here  that  knowledge  and  skill 
can  be  shown,  by  rendering  what  may  be  plain  and  commonplace 
iu  itself,  positively  attractive  and  beautiful. 
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D'ofcs. 

“ I find  that  pyro  and  ammonia  make  the  best  deve- 
loper.” So  said  Mr.  l’eter  Mawdsley  at  a recent  meeting 
of  the  Rochester  Photographic  Association. 


The  subject  under  discussion  was,  “ What  developer  gives 
the  best  negative  and  if  all  the  members  did  not  speak 
at  once,  a very  large  proportion  made  remarks  in  rapid 
succession,  and  mentioned  points  in  favour  of  more  deve- 
lopers than  we  thought  existed.  Mr.  Mawdsley,  whose 
experience  is  far  riper  than  that  of  anyone  else  who  was 
present,  summed  up  the  case  as  above  stated. 

“ The  working  capabilities  of  cheap  lenses”  has  been 
the  subject  under  discussion  at  the  Photographic  Club  on 
several  occasions  lately,  and  the  following  is  the  outcome. 


When  one  only  wishes  to  work  on  a plate  of  the  smallest 
size,  and  shortness  of  exposure  is  a secondary  consideration, 
a cheap  lens  may  be  used  ; but  it  must  also  be  understood 
that  neither  straight  marginal  lines  are  to  be  expected, 
nor  can  a wide  angle  be  included. 

The  cheap  lens  advocated  by  Mr.  George  Smith— the 
most  persistent  champion  of  economy  in  optical  appliances 
— is  an  achromatic  opera-glass  objective,  which  costs  Is.  6d. 
if  bought  wholesale.  It  is  quite  true  that  excellent  pic- 
tures can  be  taken  by  such  an  instrument,  if  the  subject 
should  happen  to  be  one  that  does  not  suffer  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  all  the  qualities  above  enumerated,  and  if  the  user 
should  not  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  a lens  with  a very 
bad  place  just  opposite  the  diaphragm  ; but  all  this  holds 
equally  good  of  a spectacle  lens  costing  two-pence. 

To  make  a lens  which,  like  the  English  portrait  lens 
tested  by  Belopolski  (vol.  for  1884,  p.  777),  will  give  well- 
defined  images  less  than  a six-hundredth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  is  a triumph  of  optical  skill  of  no  mean  order. 
The  lens  was  used  with  its  full  aperture  of  about  A- 


On  p.  258of  our  volume  for  1883  we  gave  an  illustration 
of  the  arrangement  for  laryngeal  photography,  as  devised 
by  Dr.  Stein,  of  Frankfurt.  He  illuminated  the  larynx 
with  a beam  of  solar  light  in  the  case  of  his  early  experi- 
ments, but  now  uses  a small  incandescent  lamp  placed  in 
the  mouth.  The  conditions  under  which  the  incandescent 
electric  light  can  be  used  for  photographic  work  are  ex- 
plained on  page  385  of  our  volume  for  1882  ; and  on  page 
225  of  the  vol.  for  1883  will  be  found  details  of  the  method 
by  which  Mr.  H.  Trueman  Wood,  together  with 
Mr.  Cadett,  made  laryugeal  photographs  by  the  electric 
light. 


An  ingenious  fraud  committed  indirectly  by  means 
of  photography.  A spendthrift  nephew  having  obtained 
bis  rich  uncle’s  carte,  placed  it  in  his  album,  which 
was  one  in  which  a slit  was  cut  out  of  the  page 


beneath  each  carte  in  order  to  show  not  only  the  por- 
trait, but  the  autograph  of  the  original  written  at  its  foot. 
Having  procured  a blank  cheque  on  his  uncle’s  bank,  the 
nephew  slipped  it  between  the  bottom  of  the  carte  and  the 
a'bum  page  so  folded  that  the  place  for  the  signature  came 
just  beneath  the  slit  referred  to.  When  he  next  had  a 
chance,  he  asked  his  uncle  to  kindly  append  his  autograph 
beneath  his  carte,  and  tendered  him  the  album  and  pen- 
and-ink.  So  the  uncle  wrote  his  name,  not  on  the  carte,  as 
he  thought,  but  on  the  blank  cheque. 


Mr.  H.  Chapman  Jones,  who  in  our  issue  of  a fortuight 
ago  pointed  out  the  value  of  the  uranium  intensifier  for 
gelatine  plates  that  have  been  treated  first  with  mercuric 
chloride  and  then  with  sulphite  of  soda,  calls  attention  to 
a possible  source  of  failure.  He  says: — 


“ When  the  urauium  intensifier  is  made  witli  ordinary 
hard  water,  it  will  sometimes  (if  not  always)  refuse  to  act 
even  after  several  minutes’  application.  This  is  apparently 
due  to  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  water.  A little  citric  acid 
added  to  the  intensifier  at  once  sets  matters  right,  and 
under  such  circumstances  acidification  is  the  proper  course, 
and  not  the  strengthening  of  the  intensifier.  Ignorance 
of  this  fact  has  probably  led  to  many  a foggy  plate,  and 
ill-feeling  towards  one  of  the  best  intensitiers. 


Mr.  Olivier,  writing  in  the  Cumples  llenilus,  points  out 
that  the  radiometer  of  Crookes  may  be  used  advan- 
tageously as  a light  indicator  by  the  photographer  ; and 
this,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  speed  of  revolution 
is  not  exactly  proportionate  to  the  actinic  power  of  the 
light.  Mr.  Crookes  himself  called  attention  to  this  matter 
ten  years  ago. 

Photography,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  turned  to 
practical  account  in  a House  of  Commons  debate  by  Mr. 
Broadhurst,  M.P.,  who,  before  delivering  his  speech  on 
the  enfranchisement  of  lease-holders,  distributed  broadcast 
on  the  benches  about  him  copies  of  a photograph  of  a lease- 
hold house  which  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  utter  dis- 
repair and  ruin  by  the  time  the  end  of  the  lease  term 
approached.  During  the  coming  session,  it  is  said,  the 
example  thus  ret  will  be  followed  in  several  other  debates. 
Thus,  for  the  discussion  on  the  state  of  the  Crofters,  which 
is  soon  to  come  on,  a well-known  Scotch  M.P.  has  pro- 
cured a series  of  sti iking  photographs,  in  which  the 
miserable  state  of  certain  crofters’  cabins  are  depicted.  He 
has  photographs  of  crofters’  children,  too,  in  their  usual 
costume  of  bare-skin,  trimmed  with  rags,  aud  he  thinks  the 
distribution  of  the  views  cannot  but  serve  to  emphasize 
his  statements,  and  literally  “illustrate  ” bis  meaning. 

Another  illustrated  debate  is  to  be  that  on  the  ignorant 
condition  of  gipsy-van  and  barge  children  ; whilst  the  in- 
evitable sessional  discussion  on  short  v.  long  service  is 
likely  to  acquire  some  interest  from  the  proposed  exhibi- 
tion of  typical  portraits  of  the  weedy  and  stunted  boy- 
soldiers  of  the  new  rojiiue.  But  if  photography  was  to 
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thus  come  iuto  general  use,  would  it  not  be  better  for  the 
House  to  go  in  for  a big  frame  at  the  side  of  the  Speaker’s 
chair,  on  which  enlarged  copies  of  the  various  objects 
alluded  to  could  be  exhibited  to  the  whole  of  the  members 
present  and  the  public  upstairs  as  well  ? A door-keeper 
could  attend  with  a pointer  too,  and  point  out  the  details 
of  the  photographs  for  the  M.P.  who  was  speaking.  Such 
a plan  would  certainly  add  to  the  interest  of  the  debates. 

In  a not  inconsiderable  Yorkshire  town  the  three 
piiucipal  photographets  held  a consultation  as  to  the  best 
method  of  putting  a stop  to  the  “ club  system  ; ” that  is 
to  say,  the  sending  out  canvassers  to  take  orders  for  por- 
traits, and  to  receive  the  payment  by  instalments.  After 
much  deliberation  they  determined  to  issue  the  following 
notice,  and  they  did  issue  it ; every  dead  wall  was  plastered 
with  the  bills  ; shop  keepers  were  asked  to  display  them  in 
their  windows  : aud  each  police  station  showed  one  on  its 
notice-board. 

“,£20  Reward. — Whereas,  it  has  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  undersigned  that  certain  persons  have 
fraudulently  canvassed  from  house  to  house  in  our  names, 
taking  orders  for  photographs,  receiving  monies  in  part 
payment,  and  frequently  possessing  themselves  of  valuable 
originals,  of  which  they  have  professed  to  be  able  to  supply 
copies;  we  herewith  state  that  we  have  never  employed 
agents  to  take  orders  for  us,  and  that  to  any  person  giving 
us  such  information  as  shall  lead  to  the  apprehension  and 
conviction  of  any  one  of  the  before-mentioned  impostors, 
we  will  pay  a reward  of  £20.  Signed — 

“ A.  B.,’’  &c. 


This  ruse  succeeded  ; the  offer  of  a reward  was  talked 
of,  but  no  claimant  for  it  came  forward  ; still  so  much  dis- 
trust  of  club  agents  followed,  that  twro  canvassing  photo- 
graphers had  to  close  their  establishments. 


Not  the  mouth  only,  but  the  whole  expression  of  the 
face  changes  when  the  various  vowel  sounds  are  articulated. 
At  any  rate,  this  is  the  case  if  the  illustrations  given  by  M. 
Felix  Hement  in  the  current  number  of  La  Nature  are  to  be 
depended  upon  ; they  are  said  to  be  exactly  copied  from 
photographs,  and  show  the  same  lad  as  he  appeared  when 
reciting  the  various  vowels. 

Not  only  Mr.  Galton,  but  also  the  “art  ” photographer, 
should  be  able  to  make  something  of  this  ; the  former 
might  make  one  composite  showing  Mr.  Irving  reciting 
from  Hamlet,  and  another  showing  the  same  actor  in 
a comedy  : while  the  “ art  " photographer  may  be  expected 
to  build  up  a very  dictionary  of  expressions,  with  their 
corresponding  words. 


Mr.  Van  Beer's  striking  picture,  “ La  Sirene,'1  which 
was  the  subject  of  such  hot  discussion  in  Paris  some  time 
ago,  ir  now  being  exhibited  in  London,  together  with  a 
collection  of  the  artist's  work.  The  intensely  photographic 
look  of  “ La  Sirene  ” is  certainly  some  excuse  for  the  critic 
whose  statement  that  it  was  simply  a photograph  coloured, 


led  to  an  action  being  brought  against  him  by  Mr.  Van 
Beers,  who  scraped  away  the  head  of  one  of  the  figures  to 
show  that  it  had  no  photographic  substratum.  The  critic 
was  wrong,  but  whether  the  picture  had  any  help  from 
photography  in  the  way  of  suggestion  is  another  matter. 


The  World's  latest  “ Celebrity  at  Home  ” is  Mr.  J.  W. 
Swan,  of  Newcastle.  Presumably  the  writer  is  unaware 
that  Mr.  Swan’s  greatest  triumphs  have  been  made  in  con- 
nection with  photography,  for  there  is  not  a word  on  the 
subject  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  article. 


Why  does  not  the  Amateur  Photographic  Association 
have  an  exhibition  ? The  number  of  members  is  large, 
aod  much  good  work  is  done,  but  this  work  is  known 
only  to  the  members  themselves.  The  system  of  the 
Association  is  this  : each  member  contributes  every  year  a 
certain  number  of  negatives.  These  are  printed  and 
mounted  by  the  Society,  and  copies  sent  to  every  member. 
By  this  plan,  every  member  of  the  Association  amasses  a 
goodly  collection.  At  the  same  time  it  would  do  the  Asso- 
ciation no  harm  if  the  outside  world  of  photography  knew 
a little  more  about  it. 


“ Babies  are  so  much  alike,”  said  an  exasperated  photo- 
grapher the  other  day,  “ that  if  mammas  did  not  persist 
in  making  ridiculous  distinctions  with  their  dresses,  one 
might  have  a stock  photograph  which  would  do  for  all  the 
little  nuisances.  No  mother  minds  her  baby  being  made 
a little  bettev  looking,  but  the  difficulty  of  particular 
ribbons  and  laces  can’t  be  got  over.  If  there  was  only  a 
law  passed  that  babies  should  be  taken  in  purls  naturalibus, 
what  a lot  of  trouble  would  be  saved ! ” The  man  spoke 
feelingly,  for  he  had  wasted  a dozen  plates,  and  at  last  had 
to  tell  mamma  she  would  have  to  come  again.  He 
certainly  wasn’t  so  fortunate  as  the  Chinese  photographer 
who,  we  are  told,  kept  only  one  negative,  and  found  it 
served  excellently7  well  for  all  his  sitters.  But  then  the 
whole  nation  of  Chinese,  as  Dickens  said,  “haven’t  a 
profile  among  the  lot.” 


$ utent  Intelligence. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

2085.  Francis  James  Asiiburner,  33,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  for  “Improvements  in  photography.’’ — 14  Feb.,  1885. 

2102.  Ciiari.es  Preston,  6,  Livery  Sheet,  Birmingham,  for 
“Improvements  in  photographic  camera  lens  shutters.” — 
10  Feb.,  1885. 

Patents  Sealed. 

3531.  Thomas  Honywood,  of  Courtenay  House,  the  Causeway, 
Horsham,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  gentleman,  for  “ Improve- 
ments in  nature-printing.” — Dated  18th  February,  1884. 

3806.  Josiah  William  Saunders,  David  Thomas  Davies, 
and  James  Alexander  Macdonald,  trading  as  Saunders, 
Davies,  and  Macdonald,  of  Rvland  Works,  Upper  Tower 
Street,  Birmingham,  Brassfounders,  for  “ Improvements  in 
head-rests  for  perambulators,  invalids'  chairs,  barbers’  and 
photographers’  chairs,  and  for  other  like  purposes.” — Dated 
25th  February,  1884. 

Specifications  Published  during  the  Week. 

3865.  Thomas  James,  37,  Renshaw  Street,  Liverpool,  County 
of  Lancashire,  Sewing  Machine  Agent,  for  “ Improvements 
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in  obtaining  typographical  impressions  from  photo-relief  sur' 
faces.”— Dated  25th  February,  1884.  Provisional  specification- 
My  improved  phototype  blocks  are  composed  of  an  elastic 
material  or  compouud,  such  as  glue  or  gelatine  with  sugar  or 
glycerine,  printers’ roller  composition,  or  india-rubber,  vulcanised 
or  not,  or  other  similar  elastic  material  or  compouud,  instead 
of  type  metal  or  other  solid  material  or  compound,  cast  from 
any  suitable  relief  produced  by  any  of  the  well  known  photo- 
graphic methods.  Such  elastic  phototype  blocks  in  the  print- 
ing press  yield  under  the  pressure  of  the  inking  roller  and 
tympan  according  to  the  varying  elevations  and  depressions  of 
the  block,  thereby  securing  gradations  and  half  tones  without 
either  dot,  line,  or  stipple. 

I declare  that  what  I claim  is  the  power  to  produce  half 
tones  and  gradations  in  the  type  press  by  means  of  an  elastic  or 
yielding  surface  substantially  as  above  described ; and  the 
power  to  print  several  colours  or  tints  from  the  same  block  by 
means  of  its  elastic  or  yielding  nature  substantially  as  above 
described. 


COLOUR  IN  DEVELOPED  IMAGES. 

BY  J.  U.  B.  WELLINGTON. 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  various  colours  seen  in  a deve- 
loped silver  image?  This  question  can  be  answered  in  a 
few  words — viz.,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  state  of  division 
the  silver  has  been  reduced  to.  If  any  one  will  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  a transparency  (say)  of  a black  tone 
under  the  microscope,  he  will  see  that  the  particles  of 
metallic  silver  are  somewhat  coarse,  and  easily  distinguish- 
able even  with  a low  power.  Now  examine  one  of  a 
brown  tone  ; it  will  be  perceived  that  the  deposit  is  still 
finer.  Finally,  take  one  of  a decided  red.  In  this  case  the 
particles  arc  so  fine  as  scarcely  to  be  seen.  Now  to  get 
these  results — namely,  red  tones— it  is  well  known  that  the 
exposure  must  be  increased,  aud  the  developer  re3ir, lined  ; 
but  besides  this,  something  else  steps  iu,  and  that  is,  that 
the  length  of  time  it  is  allowed  to  stay  in  the  developer 
has  much  more  to  do  with  the  colour  than  most  people 
imagine.  This  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Debeuham  on 
page  98,  which,  when  I read,  was  certaiulv  contrary  to  my 
preconceived  ideas;  but  before  writing  this  I determined 
to  try  his  experiment,  and  can  now  bear  out  all  he  says. 
Chancing  to  have  some  plates  coated  with  the  bromo- 
chloride  emulsion  made  after  the  formula  given  by  me  on 
page  30  for  the  new  rapid  printing  paper,  I took  one  plate 
and  cut  it  into  four  little  squares,  and  exposed  behind  a 
negative  four  inches  from  a gas  flame,  and  each  piece  had 
respectively  twenty,  forty,  sixty,  and  eighty  seconds.  I 
also  took  another  3j-plate,  but  not  cutting  this,  made 
four  similar  exposures  from  the  same  negative.  The  ex- 
posed plates  were  all  placed  in  a restrained  developer  to 
produce  red  tones,  and,  as  each  appeared  of  the  correct 
density,  was  taken  out,  the  piece  having  eighty  seconds 
coming  out  first,  and  having  a red  tone,  erc'a  successive  plate 
losing  the  red  aud  becoming  browner,  till  the  20"  one  was 
sufficiently  developed,  which  was  of  a pleasing  brown,  but 
not  black,  as  was  the  case  in  Mr.  Debeuham  s experiments. 
The  other  plate,  with  the  four  exposures,  was  taken  out 
the  same  time  with  the  20'' one,  and  all  the  exposures  found 
to  be  of  the  same  tone — namely,  brown.  Why  thered  colour 
should  have  vanished  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  as  one  would 
imagine  that  as  the  developer  got  weaker  and  absorbed 
the  bromide  and  chloride  from  the  plate,  it  should  reduce 
the  silver  still  more  finely  ; instead  of  that,  it  makes  it 
coarser  the  longer  it  is  allowed  to  remain.  These  experi- 
ments should  be  made  by  every  one  before  experimenting 
with  the  new  printing  paper,  as  it  will  enable  one  to  learn 
wbat  exposure  and  development  are  necessary  to  procure  a 
red  toue,  so  essential  if  the  pictures  are  to  be  toned. 

Mr.  Debenhain’s  experiment  has  certainly  thrown  much 
light  on  my  experiments  in  making  lantern  slides.  1 never 
could  find  out  the  reason  why  at  one  time,  with  a given 
developer,  1 could  procure  red  tones,  aud  at  another,  using 
the  same  developer,  only  brown  aud  greenish-black.  I 
always  was  abusing  the  poor  developer,  little  thinking 


that  the  exposure  and  length  of  stay  in  the  developer  had 
really  more  to  do  with  it  than  anything  else. 

Mr.  Debeuham,  in  his  article,  seems  to  infer  that  it  is 
necessary  to  prepare  the  plates  with  a strongly  acid  emul- 
sion, in  order  to  produce  red  tones,  alluding  to  my  trans- 
parencies. If  he  will  refer  to  my  article  in  the  Yeau-Book 
for  this  year,  on  page  45,  it  will  be  seen  that  after  mixing 
the  emulsion,  it  is  strongly  alkaline,  free  ammonia  being 
liberated  from  the  ammonio-citro-nitrate  solution  as  soon 
a3  the  bromide  of  silver  is  formed.  Brown,  ruby,  and 
claret-coloured  transparencies,  have  been  shown  by  meat 
the  various  societies  in  London  made  from  this  very 
forrauh.  It  requires  less  care  iu  the  mixing  if  the  emul- 
sion is  strongly  acid,  and  leaviug  out  the  ammonia 
altogether,  and  by  this  means  red  tones  are  more  easily 
obtainable,  but  the  emulsion  is  much  slower  by  this 
means. 

A great  deal  depends  on  whether  the  gelatine  has  been 
thoroughly  dissolved  or  not  before  mixing.  I find  it  best 
to  ra:se  the  gelatine  solution  containing  the  bromide  to  a 
temperature  of  180°,  and  then  allow  it  to  cool  down  to 
150°  before  adding  the  silver  to  it,  thus  ensuring  that  it 
has  been  perfectly  dissolved.  I believe  many  failures  can 
be  attributed  to  the  gelatine  b.ing  iusulficiently  dissolved. 
The  more  perfectly  that  gelatine  has  been  dissolved,  the 
easier  is  it  to  seize  upon  the  particle  of  bromide  of  silver 
the  instant  it  is  formed,  and  thus  encase  it,  and  so  keep  it 
in  a fine  state  of  division,  which  is  such  a desideratum, 
whether  it  be  for  a warm-toned  transparency  or  a rapid 
plate  which  is  to  be  boiled.  I believe  Mr.  II.  S.  Starnes 
has  pointed  this  out  before. 


& §ictionarjj  of  f JjolatjntiijnL 

BACKGROUND  (continued).  — For  portraiture  in  the  so-called 
Rembrandt  style,  Kurtz  and  others  have  found  it  very  advan- 
tageous to  make  use  of  cup-shaped  backgrounds,  and  these  may 
be  made  either  of  thin  metal  or  papier  mache.  Cup-shaped  back- 
grounds take  up  a good  deal  of  space,  and  few  can  afford  room 
enough  to  keep  at  hand  such  an  assortment  as  shall  afford  much 
variety  with  respect  to  tint  and  the  degree  of  concavity.  Our 
subjoined  cut  shows  the  usual  method  of  mounting  a cup-shaped 


KUlTz’s  CIT-SUAPED  BACKGROV.M). 

background,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  back- 
ground in  the  form  represented  is  only  adapted  for  head  and 
shoulder  portraits. 

It  is  not  a very  uncommon  thing  to  see  a large  flat  circular 
background,  which  is  gradated  from  light  to  dark,  mounted  on  a 
foot  like  the  Kurtz  background.  This  arrangement  is  very  easily 
made,  as  an  ordinary  fabric  stretched  on  a light  wooden  hoop 
can  be  used,  and  the  painting  of  the  face  should  be  done  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Ashman’s  directions,  as  already  quoted  iu  this  article  ; 
but  the  background  in  question  must  be  so  mounted  that  it  can 
not  only  be  raised  or  lowered,  but  also  turned  on  its  axis  ; this 
capability  of  double  adjustment  giving  the  photographer  great 
facilities  for  throwing  any  part  of  the  figure  into  special  con- 
trast. 

Next  after  the  plain  background,  or  one  simply  graduated,  comes 
what  may  be  termed  the  pictorial  or  scenic  background  ; but  these 
are  far  less  used  than  forme  ly.  Excellent  designs  in  backgrounds 
can  now  be  obtained  commercially,  but  notwithstanding  this, 
there  is  a growing  tendency  a uong  photographers  to  depend  on 
themselves  for  the  making  of  background  designs.  The  advantage 
of  being  able  to  frequently  vary  the  backgrounds  from  time  to 
time  needs  no  comment,  es  few  circumstances  give  such  an  air 
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of  vulgarity  to  a collection  of  photographic  specimens,  as  the 
over-frequent  recurrence  of  the  same  design  as  a background. 

To  enter  into  a discussion  of  the  artistic  principles  which  should 
regulate  the  sketching  or  paiuting  of  a background  design  would 
be  beyond  our  present  deign  ; but  it  may  be  well  to  point  out 
that  in  portraiture  the  background  and  accessories  should  be 
strictly  subservient  to  the  figures,  and  anything  whatever  of  a 
loud  or  decidedly  obtrusive  type  should  be  avoided ; but  after 
having  given  such  manipulatory  details  as  may  assist  the  reader, 
it  may  be  well  to  give  a few  examples  of  style. 

Plain  unbleached  calico,  or  even  light  brown  paper  stretched 
on  a frame,  may  be  rapidly  and  easily  worked  upon  with  charcoal, 
chalk,  or  crayon,  a tolerably  stift'  hat  or  coat  brush  being  used  to 
soften  the  work.  A background  painted  with  a size-colour,  as 
already  described,  also  takes  marks  from  these  materials  readily 
enough,  and  the  work  is  easier  to  remove,  either  by  dry  brushing, 
or  by  means  of  the  damp  sponge,  than  in  the  case  of  unprepared 
cloth  or  paper. 

Should  more  permanent  designs  be  required,  they  may  be 
painted  in  water-colours  or  distemper;  but  no  special  remarks  are 
required  on  the  subjec'. 

Mr.  It.  Faulkner,  the  eminent  portraitist,  makes  many  of  Ins 
backgrounds  by  a process  in  which  colours  mixed  with  powdered 
gum  or  dextrine  are  applied  to  a stretched  fabric,  and  the  back  of 
the  cloth  being  now  damped,  the  dextrine  or  gum  softens  and 
fixes  the  colour.  This  mode  of  working  gives  a desirable  softness 
of  outline,  while  it  is  easy  to  ensure  the  most  delicate  transitions 
from  shade  to  shade,  provided  that  the  distributing  brush  is  used 
before  the  application  of  the  water.  Such  a pigment  as  burnt 
sienna  may  be  mixed  with  one,  two,  or  three  times  its  weight  of 
the  powdered  gum  or  dextrine,  and  the  dry  mixture  may  be 
formed  into  crayons  by  pressuie  if  required,  although  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  may  be  ordinarily  done  with  stump  and  brush. 
When  considerable  surfaces  have  to  be  tiuted,  it  is  an  excellent  plan 
to  tie  the  various  mixtures  of  pigment  and  powdered  gum  in  little 
muslin  bags,  like  blue-bags,  and  to  dust  the  material  through  the 
fabric  ; while  similar  devices,  such  as  tubes  filled  with  the  powder 
and  tied  over  with  the  musiiu,  will  suggest  themselves  to  every 
intelligent  worker.  It  is  well  to  complete  the  work  as  far  as 
possible  before  damping  the  back  of  the  calico  screen,  as  it  will 
be  found  impracticable  to  work  with  the  powdered  colours  on  a 
damp  surface.  The  method  may  be  varied  by  mixing  the  colours 
with  powdered  resin,  and  damping  with  methylated  spirit. 
Finishing  touches  with  charcoal  or  crayon  may,  of  course,  be 
put  on  these  backgrounds. 

The  use  of  solid  accessories  in  connection  with  the  background 
is  very  general,  and  the  following  sketch  will  sufficiently  indicate 


the  way  in  which  such  accessories  may  bo  used.  It  represents  the 
interior  of  a studio  designed  by  Mr.  Notinan. 


Among  what  may  be  termed  the  ccentricities  in  back- 
grounds may  be  mentioned  the  initial  backgrounds  (or  rather, 
accessories,  as  they  are  solid)  of  Seavcy,  and  the  subjoined 
sketches  will  afford  sufficient  explanation. 


Mr.  Thomas  Gulliver,  writing  in  the  Fhotoorapuic  News, 
tells  us  how  to  introduce  a ghost  in  the  background,  or  even  a 
ghostly  reflection  of  a landscape.  He  says  : — 

“ Many  persons  now  using  gelatine  plates  have  at  command  a 
good  large  plate  glass  window,  and  it  often  happens  that  this  said 
glass  window  faces  a bit  of  landscape  or  a shrubbery.  By  a little 
careful  arrangement  this  window  may  be  made  into  a landscape 
background.  Care  must  be  taken  to  put  the  camera  on  a low 
stand,  as  the  background  is  formed  by  the  reflection  of  the  trees, 
&c.,  opposite.  Should  it  be  deemed  advisable  to  introduce  a 
ghost  into  the  picture,  all  that  is  required  is  to  pose  the  lady  or 
gentleman  ghost-fashion,  and  place  either  one  or  the  other  so 
that  the  reflection  shall  come  in  its  appropriate  place.” 


PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS  AT  THE  BIRKENHEAD 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

W e may  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  fact  that  our  soiree 
of  inauguration  has  been  a gratifying  success,  and  therefore  it 
now  simply  falls  to  my  lot  to  state  what  1 think  should  be  our 
aims.  We  should  offer  to  all  amateurs  and  professionals  of  both 
sexes,  duly  elected,  a hearty  welcome  ; our  meetings  should  be 
characterized  by  practical  demonstration  as  well  as  by  general 
information  ; a sub-committee  should  be  formed  to  instruct 
students,  artistically  and  chemically  ; a box  should  lie  in  the 
hands  of  the  Sectretary  for  questions  to  be  asked  and  replied  to  ; 
Birkenhead,  being  situated  on  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey,  offers 
great  opportunities  (which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of)  for  the 
production  of  pictures  of  instantaneous  seascapes  ahd  the  like  ; 
excursions  should  be  made  into  the  country  to  suit  as  many  of 
the  members  as  possible;  the  Society  should  fix  upon,  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  a series  of  competition  subjects  for  the 
year,  arranging  to  issue  (the  funds  permitting)  suitable  awards 
for  the  best  pictures  illustrative  of  the  same  ; at  the  end  of  each 
year  the  council  should  select  from  among  the  prizes  one  or 
more  subjects  for  reproduction  and  presentation  to  each 
individual  member. 


TN'TiAi^acsscirv. 
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The  caricature  backgrounds  (or,  should  we  not  rather  say,  fore- 
grounds ?)  of  Coolide  deserve  mention,  as  a photographer  with 
some  notion  of  the  grotesque  m iy  create  much  merriment  by  the 
production  and  circulation  of'pt  ;tures  obtained  by 3 the]  method 
showujiu  the  following  cut.  ' 
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A great  deal  has  been  written  and  said  as  to  exposure  in  the 
camera,  and  tables  calculated  with  a view  of  arriving  at  an  in- 
fallible mode  as  to  exact  time  ; but  ray  experience  leads  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  a particular  knowledge  of  judging  by  s'ght, 
assisted  by  the  appearance  on  the  focussing  glass,  is  the  only  way 
to  determine  the  true  period,  except  in  such  instances  as  interiors 
and  deep  gorges,  where  the  actinometer  is  requisite.  The  actinic 
force  of  light  is  constantly  altering  from  morning  to  evening  of 
each  day,  and  the  quality  is  also  completely  changed  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year  (April  and  May  being  by  far  the  best  months 
in  this  respect),  and  a knowledge  of  judging  accurately  as  to  its 
value  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  observation  of  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere. 

A successful  photographer  must  beoae  having  talents  artistic, 
chemical,  optical,  and  mechanical — combining  great  energy  and 
resource  to  discover  the  requisite  elements  to  make  up  a first- 
class  picture.  One  of  the  special  aims  of  this  Association  should 
be  the  education  of  its  members,  a field  too  large  to  be  entered 
upon  in  my  address. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  an  effort  will  be  required  to  pro- 
duce an  apparatus  of  a portable  character  to  enable  us  to  change 
or  develop  our  plates  without  a dark-room.  The  necessity  of  this 
is  especially  felt  upon  a voyage  or  in  foreign  countries,  where  con- 
venient places  are  sometimes  very  difficult  to  find,  and  also  at 
home,  where  an  entire  room  cannot  always  be  set  apart  for  such 
a special  purpose.  I have  endeavoured  to  meet  this  want  with 
the  models  I now  bring  before  your  notice,  and  any  suggestions 
the  members  may  make  for  their  improvement  will,  I need 
hardly  say,  be  gladly  received. 

The  apparatus  which  I present  is  divisible  into  two  parts,  and 
a whole-plate  size,  when  folded  together  for  convenience  of 
portability,  only  occupies  a space  of  16  inches  long  by  12  inches 
wide  by  3 inches  deep.  The  lower  portion  may  be  used  for  the 
changing  of  sensitive  plates  without  the  chance  of  being  affected 
bj  the  light.  When  developing  is  required,  the  lower  portion  is 
occupied  with  a piece  of  thin  silvered  fluted  glass  placed  at  an 
angle  of  45  degrees;  this  sends  the  light  (one  end  being  open) 
through  a piece  of  ruby  glass  lying  horizontally  above  it,  upon 
the  upper  portion  of  which  is  a wooden  frame-tray  with  glass 
bottom,  into  which  receptacle  the  sensitive  plate  is  placed  for 
development.  The  space  is  sufficiently  large  to  take  iu  the  dark 
slide,  which  may  be  manipulated  through  india-rubber  apertures 
at  each  end  ; two  pieces  of  ruby  glass  on  top  and  side  give 
ample  illumiuation  for  watching  the  development  of  the  plate 
underneath.  For  travellers  visiting  distant  countries  it  is  hoped 
that  such  an  apparatus  will  alleviate  the  miseries  of  makeshift 
dark  rooms  ; while  for  those  working  at  home,  it  would  enable 
them  to  surmount  the  difficulty  of  want  of  space  to  which  I 
have  just  alluded. 


IMPROVED  DEVELOPER. 

11Y  PROF.  II.  \V.  LORD. 

Assuming,  as  is  probably  correct,  that  the  rapid  deterioration  of 
the  mixed  ferrous  oxalate  developer  is  due  to  the  accumulation  of 
ferric  oxalate  in  the  solution — this  being  a most  powerful  re- 
strainer—and  also  believing  the  major  part  of  this  oxidation  is 
due  to  the  air  rather  than  to  the  plate  under  development,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  by  adding  some  substance  to  the  mixed  deve- 
loper that  would  protect  it  from  the  action  of  the  air,  and  even, 
perhaps,  reduce  the  ferric  salt  as  fast  as  it  formed,  the  “ life  ” of 
the  mixed  solution  might  be  greatly  prolongef,  and  its  efficiency 
increased. 

The  most  available  substance  seemed  to  be  sulphite  of  soda, 
which  has  been  so  extensively  used  in  connection  with  pyrogallic 
acid,  but  not  heretofore,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  tried  with  ferrous 
oxalate. 

My  experiments  with  this  salt  fnlly  confirmed  this  opinion. 
I find  that  by  the  addition  of  sulphite  of  soda  and  some  fiee  acid, 
so  as  to  slightly  liberate  sulphurous  acid,  a permanent  oxalate 
developer  of  great  power  is  produced.  My  formula  is  as 
follows  : — 

To  a saturated  solution  of  potassic  oxalate,  175  c.c.  (2,975 
minims),  add  10  grammes  (154  grains)  of  sodic  sulphite  (crystals) ; 
when  this  is  dissolved  in  the  oxalate  solution  add  50  c.c.  (850 
minims)  of  a saturated  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  then  add 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  drop  by  drop,  till  a faint  odour  of  sulphur- 
ous acid  is  developed  in  the  solution,  about  1 c.c.  (17  minims)  is 
required.  This  completes  the  developer.  It  is  very  powerful.  It 
can  be  used  over  and  over  again  with  very  little  loss  of  strength. 
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My  plan  is  to  mix  about  500  c.c.  (8,500  minims),  keep  it  in  a 
corked  bottle,  and  take  out  what  I want  to  use.  After  develop- 
ment, I pour  it  back  into  the  bottle  and  shake  it  up.  The  next 
time  l want  to  develop  a plate,  I take  out  what  I want  as  before. 

This  developer  is  too  strong  for  many  purposes,  so  that  for 
most  cases  it  is  well  to  dilute  it  as  given  with  its  own  volume  of 
water ; the  diluted  solution  being  kept  as  before. 

In  case  of  over-exposure,  I use  but  one  plan  for  all  developers, 
viz.,  take  the  plate  out  of  the  developer  at  once,  and  place  it  in 
a one-half  per  cent,  solution  of  potassic  bromide  for  from  five  to 
sixty  seconds,  according  to  circumstances,  then  wash  off  rapidly, 
and  proceed  with  the  development  as  at  first. — Photographic 
Times. 


(LorrcsjJonbDiuc. 

CARRIERS  FOR  DOUBLE  DRY  ELATE  BACKS. 

Sin, — The  following  may  not  be  new  to  many  of  your 
readers  ; but  if  you  thiuk  it  would  be  useful  to  some,  you 
will  perhaps  give  it  a corner. 

WautiDg  to  use  some  double  dry  plate  backs  for  smaller 
plates  than  they  were  made  for,  I found  I could  not  get 
carriers  made  in  wood,  as  there  is  not  more  than  T3sth  inch 
space  ; so  I procured  a piece  of  material  known  as  vulcan- 
ized fibre,  the  flexible  kind,  made  in  sheets  and  Ith  inch 
thick  ; this  can  be  cut  to  the  greatest  nicety  with  a sharp 
strong  large  blade  of  an  ordinary  penknife,  and  a straight- 
edge, and  I soon  ma  le  the  carrier  I required,  using  a small 
piece  of  the  waste  centre  split  in  half  to  form  the  corner 
supports.  The  material,  though  flexible,  is  rigid  enough 
for,  I should  think,  a 12  by  10  camera;  the  size  I have 
made  is  9 by  7.  The  corners  are  glued  on,  and  the  whole 
cost  less  than  Is.  As  the  material  is  only  2s.  per  lb.,  and 
not  brittle  or  hard  like  ebonite,  anyone  can  make  these 
carriers  easily ; vulcanized  fibre  will  not  stand  much  mois- 
ture or  acids,  and  can  be  bought  of  the  agents,  Messrs. 
Mosses  and  Mitchell,  Chiswell  Street,  E.(J. — I am,  sir, 
yours  faithfully,  Frank  Haes. 


LENSES  FOR  TAKING  SMALL  BICTURES  FOR 
SUBSEQUENT  ENLARGEMENT. 

Dear  Sin, — Mr.  Parr’s  question  in  your  last  involves  a 
very  large  subject.  It  is  not  only  the  covering  or  depict- 
ing qualities  ot  lenses  which  are  concerned,  but  the  whole 
range  of  outdoor  photographic  work.  To  avoid  on  the  one 
hand  monstrous  foregrounds,  and  on  the  other  diminished 
or  invisible  distances,  is  not  a matter  involving  judgment 
merely  as  to  lenses.  Both  are  faults  specially  incident  to 
the  use  and  abuse  of  lenses  of  wide  angle,  and  therefore  of 
short  focus ; but  while  the  first  fault  may  often  be  cured 
by  a judicious  use  of  the  rising  front,  and,  perhaps,  a 
lowered  stand,  the  other  is  inherent,  depending  directly 
on  the  focal  length.  How  rapidity  has  barred  the  way  to 
long  focus  up  to  a recent  date,  I really  do  not  know,  and 
cannot  there  follow  the  argument.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
long  focus  lenses  were  more  used  than  now. 

For  myself  I value  greatly  the  opportunities  afforded  by 
a large  choice  of  lenses  of  exercising  my  judgment  in 
choosing  the  best  point  of  view  for  each  subject,  and 
subordinating,  not  the  view  to  the  lens,  but  the  lens  to 
the  view.  But  I will  say  that  if  really  confined  to  one 
lens,  I should  probably  prefer  a wifle  angle  rectilinear 
doublet  made  for  plates  the  next  size  larger.  I am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  superiority  of  the  best  lenses  of  this 
description  in  flatness  of  field  and  marginal  definition,  over 
the  more  rapid  doublets,  is  less  commonly  appreciated 
than  it  should  be.  Even  a single  lens  from  a good  wide 
angle  combination  will  cover  better  with  a small  stop,  than 
a rapid  doublet  of  the  same  focus  similarly  stopped  down. 
On  the  other  band,  these  advantages  become  les3  sensible 
in  very  small  sizes.  And,  again,  a very  rapid  doublet  is 
often  the  best  for  instantaneous  views ; and  such  are  the 
most  tempting  subjects  for  enlargements,  especially  to 
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those  who,  like  myself,  are  firm  believers  in  the  general 
superiority  of  direct  views.  The  subject  is  a very  wide 
one,  and  I do  not  see  how  it  can  properly  be  dealt  with 
from  a merely  optical  point  of  view. — I am,  dear  sir,  yours 
truly,  W.  H.  Wheeler. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS’  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

Sir, — Tnis  Association  has  now  been  established  for  ten 
years,  but  has  not  been  able  to  emerge  from  the  embryo 
state.  It  has  not  failed  to  make  its  existence  known,  for 
it  has  enjoyed  the  good  offices  ot  the  Press,  a benefit  even- 
ing at  the  Photographic  Society’s  Annual  Exhibition,  and 
altogether  a reasonable  amount  of  publicity.  Some  well- 
known  uames  figure  on  its  Council ; its  Secretary  has  been 
assiduous  ; some  charitable  service  has  been  done,  and  there 
is  a small  accumulated  fund.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  claim  for  the  Association  the  position  of 
adequately  representing  the  benevolent  energy  of  the 
photographic  fraternity. 

Is  its  feeble  existence  due  to  error  of  inception,  or  of 
management?  Or  is  such  an  organization  uncalled  for  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  profession  ? Possibly  it  is  not 
wanted  ; skilful  photographers,  masters,  ami  assistants  may 
find  their  business  so  safe  and  remunerative,  that  with 
ordinary  care  and  provident  arrangement  associated 
charity  is  not  wanted.  The  accidents  of  life  may  be  so 
few  in  their  rauks  as  to  receive  adequate  help  and  com- 
miseration by  private  generosity,  by  which  nothing  is  shorn 
of  the  value  of  free  gifts  by  costs  of  management,  nor  of 
their  grace  by  deity,  and  a quasi  publicity.  If  this  be  so, 
then  happy  the  profession  more  secure  against  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune  than  any  ether. 

Such  fortuuc,  however,  if  it  exists,  is  not  likely  to  be 
permanent  iu  a world  of  competing  activities,  and  the 
present  is  a fitting  t ine  for  the  members  of  the  photo- 
graphic body  to  consider  if  they  will  allow  the  woik  of 
ten  years  to  be  abandoned,  or  infuse  new  life  into  the 
Association.  'I he  photographic  fraternity  is  numerous 
and  wealthy  enough  to  make  such  an  association  really 
effective,  if  believed  to  be  desirable  ; and  the  writer  would 
be  glad  to  elicit  opinions  from  both  masters  aud  men  on 
this  point. 

If  there  be  defective  organization  of  the  Association,  its 
rules,  and  the  appointment  of  its  officers,  rest  entirely  with 
the  members,  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  adapting 
both  to  larger  means  and  greater  usefulness.  W.  S.  Bird. 


Sir, — In  reading  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Photo- 
graphers’ Benevolent  Association  in  ycur  last  issue,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  a great  deal  of  its  non-success  may 
be  attributed  to  the  basis  upon  whiih  it  is  worked.  Why 
not  make  it  a self-supporting  society,  not  a benevolent 
institution  ? ” Benevolence  is  grand  for  those  who  can 
give,  but  it  is  more  pleasant  to  give  than  receive.  Depend 
upon  it,  the  largest  section  of  photographers— that  is,  the 
employes — would  much  prefer  a society  on  the  principle  of 
a mutual  aid  society  : that  is  to  say,  let  there  be  a fixed 
scale  of  benefits  ; let  there  be  a certain  sum  per  week  in 
sickness,  also  a sum  at  death  of  membeis  ; and  if  the  sub- 
scriptions were  raised,  as  undoubtedly  they  would  have  to 
be,  I believe  the  Society  would  soou  improve.  Of  course, 
it  would  become  a benefit  society,  and  why  not?  Dies  it 
not  teach  independence.  Why  should  we  rely  on  the  bene- 
volence of  the  generous? 

Those  gentlemen  at  the  head  of  the  profession  who  have 
so  kindly  come  forward  with  their  assistance  could  still 
aid  us  as  honorary  members:  but  let  ordinary  members 
feel,  in  appealing  to  the  Society,  that  they  do  so  as  theii 
right ; that  in  doing  so  they  are  not  endangering  their  in- 
dependence by  falling  upou  the  charity  of  others,  although 
they  may  pay  a small  sum  per  year.  I should  like  to  have 
the  opinion  of  others  on  the  matter,  and  remain  yours, 

Swansea.  James  Lambert. 


fwecbinp  of  Societies. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

A meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  12th  inst., 
Air.  A.  J.  Brown  in  the  chair. 

There  was  a large  attendance  to  hear  Messrs.  C.  and  F. 
Darker ’s  lecturette,  “A  Chat  about  the  Lime-Light  and  Inter- 
ference.” The  first  part  consisted  of  a practically  illustrative 
explanation  of  the  lime-light,  from  the  manufacture  of  the  gas 
to  its  use  with  various  kiuds  of  jets,  including  the  cause  and 
prevention  of  accidents.  This  was  given  for  the  benefit  of 
amateurs,  upon  whom  Mr.  Charles  Darker  strongly  urged  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  same  pressure  on  both  gases  when  using 
the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  mixed  gas  jets.  Purifying  oxygen  by- 
passing it  through  a series  of  wash  bottles  was  shown,  and 
particular  stress  was  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  last  vessel  of  the 
series  should  not  coutain  water,  or  dry  gas  would  not  be  obtained. 
Replying  to  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Darker  said  three  washings  would 
be  enough  for  the  gas  ; a fourth  dry  bottle  was  then  attached  to 
such  a series,  to  illustrate  how  much  water  could  be  taken  into 
the  bag  under  certain  conditions,  without  the  manipulator 
becoming  aware  of  its  presence.  The  second  portion  of  the  lecture, 
dealing  with  “ Interference,”  was  a continuation  of  their  three 
previous  demonstrations  on  light.  The  Lecturer  showed  some 
beautiful  illustrations  of  the  colours  obtained  with  films  of  soap, 
turpentine,  oil,  &e.,  and  these  being  again  analysed  with  a bisul- 
phide of  carbon  prism  proved  very  interesting,  as  also  did  the 
experiments  with  diffraction  gratings,  and  the  rings  of  colour 
produced  by  interposing  some  very  fine  lime  dust  and  fern  spores 
in  a divergent  ray  of  light.  In  the  course  of  the  illustrations, 
the  projection  on  the  screen  of  sound  waves  by  the  phoneid oscope, 
to  illustrate  lateral  waves,  was  remarkable.  Diffraction  was 
shown  by  partially  intercepting  the  rays  of  a sharply  defined 
image.  Altogether  the  lecturette  was  a series  of  experiments 
which  were  highly  appreciated  by  those  present. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  Alessrs. 
C.  aud  F.  Darker,  said  it  was  not  only  for  the  lecturette,  but 
also  for  the  trouble  and  expense  they  had  been  put  to  in 
bringing  so  much  valuable  property  there  for  the  purpose,  that 
the  Society’s  thanks  were  due.  Having  referred  to  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  Mr.  C.  Darker  laboured  in  performing  his 
own  most  difficult  experiments,  and  doing  the  talking  as  well, 
he  considered  it  only  fair  to  Messrs.  Darker  that  the  discussion 
should  be  adjourned,  and  especially  as  the  evening  was  so  far 
advanced. 

This  was  accordingly  done,  and  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  ac- 
corded to  those  gentlemen. 

A glass  plate,  from  which  a negative  film  had  been  washed 
off,  was  sent  to  the  meeting,  and  it  was  said  that  a slight  image 
showing  thereon  was  bitten  into  the  surface  of  the  glass  ; but 
one  of  the  members  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  rub  the  deposit 
off. 

To  test  the  value  of  perchloric  acid,  suggested  by  Mr.  Deben- 
ham  as  an  antidote  for  green  fog,  Mr.  Henderson  had  made  an 
ammonia  emulsion  with  favourable  conditions  for  any  quantity 
of  green  fog  ; 240  grains  of  silver  nitrate  used  in  compounding 
the  emulsion,  had  an  addition  of  120  minms  of  perchloric  acid. 
Upou  converting  the  silver  into  ammonia  nitrate  there  was  a 
flocculeut  precipitate  which  would  not  redissolve  in  ammonia. 
Mr.  Henderson  desired  to  know  what  the  precipitate  was  com- 
posed of.  Greeu  fog  was  eutirely  absent ; but  there  was  brown 
fog,  which  was  worse.  The  sample  of  acid  was  not  new. 

Air.  Dkbenham  said  the  quantity  of  perchloric  acid  used  was 
much  greater  thau  he  mentioned  ; two  or  three  drops  would  be 
sufficient  for  240  grains  of  silver.  He  thought  the  precipitate 
spoken  of  by  Air.  Henderson  would  have  dissolved  if  more 
ammonia  had  been  added;  and  he  thought  if  the  experiment 
were  repeated  with  a fresh  sample  of  acid  and  less  of  it,  success 
would  result. 

Messrs.  E.  Halse  and  W.  Strickland  were  elected  members  of 
the  Society. 


Nhwcastle-on-Tvse  and  Northern  Counties  Photo- 
graphic Association. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  hel  1 in  the 
College  of  Physical  Science,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  on  We  luesday, 
the  11th  inst.,  at  7.30  p.m.,  the  President,  Prof.  A.  S.  Herscqel, 
in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
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wait  tae  rejntrs 


he  wts  Eare  the  ie-iati:'  ir  ar  treth  in  iiacriaa  was  s.  r 
x.  rrhite  any  sr-rt meat  ir<aahei  ap*rc  ia  Ia  eooeias:<a  ae  sail  a a :«rraei. 
lean  views  eorreep 


::3  si:  he  tot  enreial  ma:  :i:‘  t aai  a :i::;ari  ka  rieig:  of  tie  saiieca 


A‘:r-  a ia' ' r-e  of  tis 


M*.  Armstro: 


the  tji  wa  oa  a . i ocag-a saei  :a  - iiaotsaoa  u:  i-  va.-i  .ay 

woaii  iiti  tie  opcoca  aairy  ::  Gear -aar  ii  they  eo 
"r-  propora  ns. 


Lee:  s Pk  >to6*xj-hi-:  So  iett. 
aay  T.-:i  oc-lLaarr  at --aar  was  held  m Taa^iay,  Frircaiy  liti.  tiw» 
P;-aieaa  Dr.  - F^.5  . ia  tie  cilia  Ttis  tdeg  the 


Ihiiwi.l  nsl  iV nihiil  i is  ■ 1 1 ■ ii  midi  lij  I rrrwmr  afointd  Jar  the  ape*  1~*~~  night,  a very  large 
Xje;e. ae  tat  Perkia.  n:  Dicf  :a  aai  i : a— .erx  xai  :iagar-o:i  I armber  ::  mem  -ers  mi  frteni*  mvsl'.ej.  the  lirre  lecatre 


biraae-.  s -»aea-  :t  ta-i 


sine  arm : lie:  i trip  od  a: 

■ * * 


me  taaaes  - aire  aiie  ly  aameea.  lx  lastxt  t 
the  oi men  from  tie  iorir  ttai  ao  the  Terti oil  posh: a ; 
d-d-e-ei  from  tiers  rf  i -iaiir  caan:aer  insa  :.i  as  it  ar: 
riled  n bsse  :o-  the 


e - 


«.  ami  a • 


x—Aaremeat  waerr: 


SlTr  1 1 1/1  Zri  .sc « 


he  views  were  shown  by  the  oxyhy- 

4-»  irogea  iigat  kiafiy  s .pplie-d  by  Messrs.  Reyni.ds  la-d  Brans-  as, 
a:  tni  maaapaliaei  by  Mr.  White,  a member  of  the  Society. 

A large  aamher  of  slides  were  sent  for  exiibitioa  by  the 
. ia  the  t — s:  -v  members,  erne  cf  which  were  of  st^ectal  eireiieace.  It  was 
meris  o:  Ttryiar  . imaged  by  tie  Committae  thit  i . te:hcica.:he*  rel sting  to 
procassfes.  fe..  shoali  a: t be  referred  to  at  this  meeting,  it  being 
g-.  aa-  the  intea  tioa  bo  : i spedii  meeting  for  the  comp,  u Ison  of 

iaesiiy  Tirf  oas  orooes^es.  by  which  the  slider  were  predated,  aai  other 
Imtem  miners,  in  Mirih. 

- i -s  were  exhibue-i  toy  tie  P red  dear  Dr.  Thorpe  , lice- 
■t-iixt  M-.  J.  W.  Einskti,  flm  Secvury  [Mr.  Ibeui 
T _ . . ' ■■  - . 1 . • — r-  - 

at  Uwrii  Kexag  :f  tae  era s •eammwm  held  n the  Qwsen  ‘ P wb-r.  Gmt,  Hh£k  Hint.  Hi bna.  Lord,  McRiy,  Maohal^ 


.as  otherwise  zoiiei  w 1!  be  held  oa  the  seroed 
in  the  month. 


k: isimiE  Psirxuss::  S>::rrr. 
*&ecmg  the 
^a-ee-t  £o — -jl  eixesiir 


V*^’*  ' t-iiirsiAj  tT'i  s#.  ^2  Ft'inxzy.  Mr.  N .f  n P»*5sK,  ByjTril  w j W ir  zr*. /a  : fpecLal  d *ict  fje 

Mi  lire.  Bad.  Presiiea.’.  m the  :lir  l mi ie  of  a vtrr  beiatifal  series  of  slides  exhibited  by  Mr. 
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Teasdale,  F.R.M.S.,  oa  behalf  of  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  the 
Scipticon  Company. 

A very  hearty  vote  of  thauks  was  given  to  Messrs.  Reynolds 
and  Branson  for  the  loan  of  the  lantern. 


Bolton  Photographic  Society. 

The  February  meeting  was  held  at  the  Baths,  Bridgeman  Street 
on  the  5th  inst.,  Mr.  It  Harwood  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  F.  Sutcliffe,  Ramp,  and  \V.  Forrest,  were  elected 
members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  P.  Parkinson  exhibited  a vignetting  frame,  and  Ker- 
shaw’s instantaneous  shutter;  and  Mr.  W.  Banks,  Guerry’s 
pneumatic  shutter. 

A number  of  fine  prints  on  alpha  paper  were  brought  by  Mr. 
Parkinson,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  C unday  also  showing  some  on  the 
same  paper. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  annual  open  meeting  about  the 
last  week  in  April. 

The  meeting  concluded  with  a lantern  exhibition. 


Cambridge  University  Photographic  Society. 

A meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  Mr.  C.  F.  Jenkin’s  rooms, 
Trinity  College,  on  Saturday,  February  II,  Mr.  W.  N.  Shaw, 
M.A.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  having  been  read  and  passed,  the  following  were 
elected  members  of  the  committee  : — Messrs.  Miley,  Elder, 
Cobbett,  and  Jenkin. 

Mr.  Jenkin  then  read  a paper  describing  his  experiences  since 
he  commence  1 photography,  and  exhibited  a large  number  of 
prints. 

A short  discussion  followed,  and  a vote  of  thanks  having  been 
accorded  to  Mr.  Jenkin,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Birkenhead  Photographic  Association. 


The  second  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  the 
12th  inst.,  when  a large  number  of  the  members  met  together 
to  listen  to  the  presidential  address,  and  discuss  various  other 
matters  of  (to  them)  an  exceptionally  interesting  nature. 

Messrs.  T.  B.  BewSher,  J.  T.  Cochran,  II.  Cockbain,  G.  H. 
f'roker,  J.  H.  Roscoe,  E.  Whalley,  and  W.  J.  Thompson,  were 
elected  members  ; after  which  the  under-mentioned  subjects 
were  selected  for  illustration  by  Competition  pictures  for  the 
current  year,  the  nature  of  the  awards  to  be  decided  upon  a 
future  occasion.  Old  Mill —Trees— Instantaneous — Lantern 
Slides  (3) — Bridge — Old  House. 

The  President  (Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest)  stated  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a circular  from  the  Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photo- 
graphic Association,  requesting  him  to  lay  before  the  members 
a preliminary  announcement  of  an  International  Photographic 
Exhibition  to  be  held  in  Dundee  in  February,  1886,  and  mention- 
ing that  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  would  be  offered  thereat 
as  prizes.  He  then  delivered  an  address  (see  page  123). 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  president’s  address,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Cornish  developed  two  of  Cowan’s  chloride  lantern  plates,  using 
formula  No.  2 given  in  the  directions,  which  he  found  to  be  the 
most  satisfactory  in  his  hands,  and  which  consists  of — 

No.  1. — Carbonate  of  ammonia  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Citric  acid  1 oz.  3 drams 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3 ounces 


No.  2. — Protosulphate  iron 
Water  ... 


1 ounce 
3}  ounces 


One  part  of  No.  2 to  three  of  No.  1 being  the  proportions 
used  to  develop  the  transparencies,  which,  when  finished,  were 
very  much  admired.  Mr.  Cornish  remarked  that  the  exposure 
given  was  five  seconds  indoor  at  a window  in  dull  daylight,  and 
that  a great  advantage  of  the  formula  he  used  was  that  a dozen 
plates  could  be  developed  in  succession  without  change  of  Solu- 
tion. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Beer  theu  exposed  a sample  of  Morgan  and  Kidd’s 
gelatino-chloride  paper  behind  a negative  in  the  printing- frame 
ta  the  light  of  a slip  of  magnesium  ribbon  two  inches  long  four 
inches  away  from  the  negative,  waving  the  ribbon  in  face  of  the 
frame  during  combustion  ; he  next  developed  the  paper,  the 
image  coming  up  rapidly  aud  brilliantly.  Bat  when  it  was 
facetiously  stated  that  before  the  picture  was  finished  it  would 
still  require  ten  minutes’  working,  fifteen  minutes  in  alum, 
another  ten  minutes’  washing,  twenty  minutes'  toning,  another 
five  or  six  changes  of  water,  twenty  minutes’  fixing,  and  a final 


ten  hours  under  the  tap,  it  suggested  the  thought  to  some  of  the 
members  present  that  life  was  so  short  it  was  a question 
whether,  beautiful  as  the  results  were,  the  process  would  ever 
have  a prospect  of  superseding  that  of  the  old  style  of  printing, 
with  all  its  drawbacks,  and  all  its  inconveniences  and  imperfec- 
tions, until  some  of  the  delays  attending  it  were  eliminated  or 
simplified  in  some  at  present  unexplainable  way. 

The  President  exhibited  some  paper  pictures  taken  upwards 
of  twenty  years  since. 


Photographic  Society  of  Ireland. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Friday  evening.  Febru- 
ary I3tb,  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin,  Mr.  Geo. 
Mansfield,  J.P.,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  formal  business, 

Mr.  Greenwood  Fim  read  a communication  on  “Quick 
Printing  Papers,”  and  passed  round  numeious  specimens  both  of 
his  own  work  and  that  sent  by  the  makers.  He  stated  that  he 
had  tried  samples  of  “ Alpha,”  Warnerke,  Morgan  and  Kidd,  and 
t he  “Acme,’’  and  had  obtained  fairly  good  results.  Mr.  Pirn  found 
that  unless  development  was  completed  within  four  or  five 
minutes,  the  colour  was  cold,  and  a warm  tone  could  not  be 
obtained.  Mr.  Pirn  also  stated  that  be  bad  found  enamel 
paper  to  yield  excellent  negatives  almost  grainless. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bewley  next  showed  some  enlargements  made  with 
the  lime-light  on  “ Alpha  ” paper,;  and 

The  Chairman  passed  round  some  nice  12  by  10  prints  on 
“Acme”  paper.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Pim  that  it  was  no  more 
rapid  in  printing  than  albumenized  paper,  although  much  quicker 
in  toning,  fixing,  &c. 

A lively  discussion  followed,  in  which  Dr.  Scott,  Mr.  Herbert 
Bewley,  Mr.  Woodworth,  and  Mr.  Mayne,  M.P.,  took  part.  The 
latter  stated  that  he  had  sold  a large  quantity  of  “ Alpha  ” paper 
to  the  trade  in  Dublin. 

Dr.  Scott  showed  a most  remarkable  re-coated  plate  on  which 
was  a faint  positive  image  identical  with  a group  previously 
taken  on  it. 

Three  questions  present  themselves:—].  “Why  did  any  image 
appear?”  2.  “ Why  was  this  image  a positive  ? ” 3.  ‘‘Where 
was  the  statue  which  formed  a prominent  feature  in  the  original 
gronp  ? ” Under-exposure  may  perhaps  account  for  the  statue 
not  appearing ; but  it  is  curious  there  was  absolutely  no  trace  of 
it. 


®alh  in  the  Stubio. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  next 
monthly  technical  meeting  of  this  Society  will  take  place  on 
Tuesday  next,  February  24 tb,  at  8 p.in.,  at  the  Gallery,  5,  Pall 
Mall  East. 

Patent  Law. — The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  have 
determined  to  hold,  during  the  time  the  International  Inventions 
Exhibition  is  open,  a Conference  on  Patent  law.  The  subjects 
for  discussion  will  include  the  working  of  the  ntw  Patent  Act, 
and  also  questions  of  International  Patent  law. 

Phototype  Block  ey  Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson. — We  notice 
that  the  IV  harfedale  Observer  publishes  are  excellent  photo  block 
portrait  of  Mr.  John  Mayhall,  and  we  understand  that  the 
block  was  made  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson  from  a cabinet  print. 
The  graining  consists  of  cross-lining  like  that  of  the  Ives  and 
Meisenbach  blocks.  Notwithstanding  the  necessarily  rough 
treatment  in  the  newspaper  machine,  the  result  is  very  satis- 
factory. 

Whiting's  Liquid  Colours  for  Photographs.— We  have  re- 
ceived a sample  case  containing  Whiting’s  liquid  colours,  which 
are  already  known  favourably  to  the  United  States.  They  are 
free  from  deposit,  take  readily  on  the  surface  of  an  albumen 
print,  will  bear  dilution  with  water,  and  in  no  way  block  up 
or  conceal  the  most  delicate  detail.  The  agent  is  Mr.  E.  J. 
Billing,  of  5,  Catherine  Street,  Strand. 

Racial  Characteristics  of  the  Jews. — At  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Anthropological  Institute,  which  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday  evening  next,  at  3,  Hanover  Square,  memoirs  on  this 
subject  will  be  read  by  Dr.  Neubauer  and  Mr.  J.  Jacobs.  Mr. 
Frauds  Ga'ton,  the  newly-elected  President,  will  show  some  new 
series  of  composition  photographs  in  illustration  of  the 
papers. 
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Worthy  op  Sam  Slick. — “ I know  a very  pretty  miss  who  was 
told  by  an  ardent  admirer  that  she  resembled  the  world-wide 
known  beauty,  Mrs.  Langtry.  At  once  she  possessed  herself  of 
the  photograph  of  this  fair  Briton,  and  demanded  to  be  photo- 
graphed in  a similar  pose.  The  obliging  photographer  did  what 
was  asked  of  him,  but  alas  ! no  Mrs,  Langtry.  Much  vexed,  she 
sought  a second  time  to  realize  her  ambition,  and  even  a third, 
but  always  with  the  same  result.  At  last  she  was  told  to  go  to 
the  celebrated  Mr.  X.  He  at  once  comprehended  the  situation 
of  affairs,  and  declared  that  he  would  not  take  her  in  a pose 
similar  to  Mrs.  Langtry.  “Why  not?”  asked  the  fair  damsel. 
He  gallantly  replied,  “ Simply  because  you  are  much  fairer  than 
the  latter,  and  I would  consider  it  much  more  in  accordance 
with  good  taste  should  Mrs.  Langtry  apply  to  me  to  be  photo- 
graphed like  yourself.”  Ah  ! that  was  the  right  string  to  pull. 
The  lady  felt  herself  so  much  flattered  that  she  could  uot  gain- 
say his  argument,  and,  in  all  patience,  allowed  herself  to  be 
posed  in  a manner  that  did  not  necessitate  the  slightest  approach 
to  Mrs.  Langtry.” — Dr.  W.  H.  Vogel  in  the  Philadelphia  Photo- 
grapher. 

Borlinetto’s  Developer  for  Platinotype  with  a Sepia 
Brown  Tint. — Dissolve  300  grammes  of  potassium  oxalate  in 
one  litre  of  water,  add  first  10  grammes  of  oxalic  acid,  and 
when  this  is  dissolved,  add  100  cubic  centimetres  of  a saturated 
solution  of  copper  chloride.  The  solution  is  warmed  to  80° 
Centigrade,  and  the  paper  placed  on  it  in  the  usual  way.  The 
subsequent  treatment  is  first  with  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
then  clean  water  freely  used ; afterwards  the  prints  are  im- 
mersed in  a five  per  cent,  solution  of  iron  sulphate,  oEce  more 
in  the  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  finally  well  washed  in 
water. 

The  Photographic  Exhibition  at  Oporto. — The  Moniteur 
de  la  Photographic  is  informed  that  the  Royal  Family  of  Portugal 
take  much  interest  in  the  Photographic  Exhibition  which  is  to 
be  held  at  Oporto  next  year. 

A Miniature  Magazine  made  by  a Phototype  Process. — 
Pitman’s  musical  monthly  appears  with  a page  only  3^  by  2i 
inches,  and  contains  several  reductions  of  music  from  full-size  to 
the  smallness  of  the  page  mentioned  ; the  rest  of  the  text  being 
also  reduced  in  the  same  proportion.  The  reduced  music  is  easy 
to  read,  but  the  same  can  hardly  be  said  of  the  letter-press  ; and 
this,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  work  is  beautifully  exe- 
cuted. 

White  Light  for  the  “ Dark  ” Room.-  A remarkable  com- 
munication was  made  to  the  French  Photographic  Society  by 
M.  Scola  on  the  6th  instant,  the  gentleman  in  question  con- 
tending that  when  light  is  reflected  from  a silver-on-glass  re- 
flector, used  in  the  ordinary  way  so  that  the  rays  are  reflected 
without  passing  through  glass,  the  light  is  almost  completely 
deprived  of  its  actinic  qualities,  and  M.  Scola  proposes  to  illu- 
minate the  photographic  laboratory  with  light  so  reflected. 
Considering  that  glass  reversing  mirrors,  silvered  ou  the  face, 
are  in  daily  use  at  the  Autotype  works  for  making  reversed 
negatives,  and  that  general  experience  tends  to  show  that  the 
loss  of  light  is  much  less  when  the  reflection  is  taken  from  a 
silvered  mirror  than  from  a reversing  prism,  it  becomes  difficult 
to  accept  M.  Scola ’s  conclusion  without  having  further  parti- 
culars. However,  M.  Scola  says  he  has  made  experiments, 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  learn  the  details. 

Photographic  Cu  b. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next 
meeting,  on  Wednesday,  February  28,  will  be  “ On  the  Prepara- 
tion of  Lantern  Slides.”  This  is  a lantern  night. 


fo  Corrcsponbcnts. 

*»*  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Enquiler.— 1.  The  paper  should  dry  in  from  six  to  seven  hours, 
and  you  will  find  no  difficulty  unless  your  room  is  damp.  It  is 
very  little  uso  attempting  to  dry  the  room  by  an  occa-ional  fire, 
as  it  often  takes  weeks  to  thoroughly  dry  the  walls ; hut  when 
they  are  thoroughly  dry,  the  room  will  retain  its  drying  proper- 
ties for  several  days  after  the  fires  are  discontinued.  2.  When 
the  film  is  thoroughly  set,  bang  the  paper  up. 

J.  F.  (Glasgow). — 1.  It  is  bromide  of  silver.  2.  You  cannot  ex- 
pect satisfactory  results  from  the  formula  you  quote.  Work 
according  to  the  directions  given  on  page  179  of  the  Year- 
Book. 


M.  Greenway. — You  will  find  the  particulars  in  the  last  column. 

W.  B.  A. — 1.  The  carbon  print  can  be  developed  directly  upon  the 
metal,  and  no  substratum  is  required ; but  if  you  tiansfer  it  from 
a flexible  support,  a gelatinous  solution  must  be  used.  2.  A de- 
tailed account  of  the  method  so  successfully  adopted  by  Mr. 
Matthew  Whiting  is  given  on  page  68  of  our  present  volume. 

Eureka. — The  most  condensed  abstract  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted is  the  tabular  statement  of  photographic  discoveries 
given  by  Dr.  Eder  on  page  203  of  our  volume  for  1884. 

H.  B. — Interesting,  but  you  do  not  say  what  the  preparation  is. 
Glycerine,  perhaps  ? 

X.  — From  the  Wenham  Gas  Light  Company,  Rathbone  Place. 

Knickerbocker.”— It  is  thickand  viscid,  like  treacle,  but  should 

not  have  a greenish  tint.  Thin  it  with  oil  of  turpentine. 

F.  Bugnon. — Your  letter  has  been  forwarded  to  the  gentleman  you 
mention.  Perhaps  you  will  forward  a description  of  your  tri pod 
for  publication  in  the  Photographic  News. 

Ed.  Lawley. — If  you  will  tell  us  how  you  make  yours,  perhaps  we 
may  be  able  to  suggest  a cause. 

A.  G.  B. — 1.  The  arrangement  is  a very  useful  one,  and  thoroughly 
practical,  but  you  will  probably  have  to  get  it  made  to  order. 
■See  the  letter  of  Mr.  Haes  in  our  present  number.  2.  It  will  do 
very  well  indeed  if  it  is  strained  by  the  use  of  a more  powerful 
current  than  is  ordinarily  employed.  See  page  386  of  our  volume 
for  1882. 

J.  Bi, amply. — Such  questions  cannot  be  answered  without  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  your  requirements.  See  the  *‘  Studios  of 
Europe,”  publi-hed  at  our  office. 

D.  B. — 1.  No  estimate  of  their  value  is  possible  without  further 
particulars.  2.  Try  Marion  and  Co.,  22,  Soho  Square. 

Wet-Plate. — As  a general  rule,  it  is  wiser  to  purchase  collodion 
ready  prepared,  than  to  attempt  to  make  it.  If,  however,  you 
wish  to  experiment  in  the  manufacture,  we  should  advise  you  to 
buy  the  pyroxyline  for  first  trials,  unless  you  possess  some  know- 
ledge of  chemical  manipulation.  The  following  will  be  found 
a good  formula  : — 

Alcohol 5 ounces 

Sulphuric  ether  -820  10  ,, 

Pyroxyline  100  grains 

When  dissolved,  filter  through  cotton  wool,  and  then  add  the 
following  iodising  solution  : — 


Alcohol  

Iodide  of  ammonium 
Iodide  of  cadmium 
Bromide  of  cadmium 


...  6 ounces 

...  60  grains 


...  30 
...  20 


»> 

»> 


In  order  to  insure  an  even  film,  it  is  particulaily  important  that 
the  ether  should  be  of  the  specific  gravity  advised. 

Carbon. — Bichromate  of  soda  has  lately  been  introduced  into  tho 
market  by  Messrs.  Potter  and  Co.,  of  Little  Lever,  near  Bolton. 
The  salt  is  cheaper  than  bielironiate  of  potash,  and  is  more  solu- 
ble, cold  water  dissolving  its  own  weight  of  the  salt. 

B.  A — Citrate  of  ammonia  and  sulphite  of  soda  are  added  to  the 
pyro  developer  to  prevent  the  latter  staining  tho  gelatine  film. 


Lithographer. — Plener’s  method  of  stripping  gelatine  films  is 
more  practical,  as  it  is  applicable  to  any  plate.  The  negative  is 
immersed  in  dilute  hydrofluoric  acid,  prepared  by  adding  1 grain 
of  sodium  fluoride  and  1 drop  of  sulphuric  acid  to  every  O'inrc  of 
water.  The  operation  should  be  performed  in  an  ebonite  dish,  ns 
the  acid  penetrates  through  the  film,  and  etches  the  glass,  instant 
separation  takes  place,  and  tho  film  fl  >ats  off.  It  can  be  dried 
evenly  by  squeezeeing  it  on  a waxed  glass  plate,  from  which  it 
separates  easily  when  dry.  If  a more  rigid  film  is  required,  a 
piece  of  sheet  gelatine  should  bo  soaked,  and  pressed  down  over 
the  film. 


Star. — Mr.  P.  M.  Laws,  of  Newcastle,  has  successfully  employed 
gas-light  for  portraiture  for  some  years  ; details  of  his  apparatus 
will  be  found  in  vol.  xxiv,  page  338. 
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GLASS.* 

TWELFTH  ARTICLE. 

British  or  Polished  Plate. — A measure  ol  civi  izition  of 
any  country  may  cons’st  in  the  statistics  of  its  use  of  plate 
glass.  That  there  is  abundance  of  truth  in  this  state- 
ment canuot  be  denied.  Take  London,  Paris,  or  Brussels, 
and  compare  them  with  Khartoum,  Suakin,  or  Timbuctoo, 
in  the  matter  of  plate  glass  shop  fronts,  and  you  get  a 
pretty  fair  idea  of  the  relative  position  of  these  places 
in  the  civilization  “gamut.”  Seriously  though,  plate  glass 
has  had  avast  effect  in  the  onward  march  of  civilization — 
more  so  than  might  at  the  f rst  glance  be  supposed.  It  is 
impossible  to  underrate  the  advantages  derived  from  plate 
glass  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  refinement,  taste,  art, 
commerce,  luxury,  and  effect.  Plate  glass  is  a necessity  of 
the  age,  just  as  much  so  as  chimneys  are  needed  to  carry  off 
the  smoke,  which  the  ancient  Britons  allowed  to  get  out 
at  their  doors,  or  windows,  or  wherever  it  could.  Quite 
apart  from  its  general  use,  plate  glass  ha3  considerable 
interest  to  the  photographer — he  uses  it  in  a variety  of 
ways  ; to  set  his  gelatine  plates  upon,  to  spread  his  pellicle 
upon,  to  trim  his  prints  upon,  to  bed  his  collotypes  upon, 
to  glaze  his  show  cases  with,  and,  in  fine,  to  employ  in 
many  ways,  such  as  usiug  in  large  printing  frames,  making 
dishes,  &c. 

Plate  glass  manufacture  is  carried  on  quite  distinctly 
from  sheet  glass  ; the  whole  process  is  much  more  refined, 
the  works  more  substantial,  orderly,  and  elaborate,  as 
machinery  of  a high  class  has  to  be  employed.  The  fur- 
naces also  are  usually  built  much  more  substantially  than 
those  for  sheet  glass  and  are  constructed  so  that  each  pot 
can  be  withdrawn  bodily  when  its  contents  are  ready  for 
pouriDg,  and  replaced  whilst  still  hot  to  receive  a fresh 
charge.  The  materials  for  making  plate  glass  have  to  be 
selected  with  care,  so  as  to  ensure  purity  of  colour  and 
obtain  a metal  which  shall  “ fine”  well,  pour  well,  and  be 
capable  of  being  handled  when  in  large  sheets,  and  finally 
receive  a high  polish  in  the  finishing  processes.  The  pots 
have  a special  form,  to  enable  them  to  be  lifted  by  the 
grippers  and  carried  by  a travelling  crane  to  the  casting 
table.  The  use  of  gas  furnaces  facilitates  this  operation, 
as  there  is  no  loose  fuel  adhering  to  the  pots  or  their  seats. 
The  process  of  fusion  is  very  similar  to  that  employed  in 
sheet  or  rolled  glass  works, onlyadditioualcarehas  to  be  used 
toproducefull  pots  of  liquid  metal  of  equal  density  through- 
out. When  the  pots  are  ready  for  pouring,  the  furnace  is 
opened  opposite  one,  and  a huge  iron  fork,  similar  to  that 
employed  in  sheet  glass  works,  is  employed  to  lift  the  pot 
clean  off  its  seat ; then  a pair  of  grippers,  pendant  from 

* Reference  to  previous  articles,  vol.  xxvi.,  pages  675  and  737  ; vol. 
xxvii.,  pages  3,  9«,  226,  419,  and  757  ; vol.  xxviii.,  pages  338,  336,  626,  and 
770. 
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the  crane,  grasp  the  pot,  and  it  is  moved  to  the  casting 
table,  which  is  of  ca3t  iron  of  large  dimensions,  and 
polished  on  its  surface ; the  table  rests  on  wheels  moving 
on  a tram,  as  iu  rolled  plate  works,  and  it  is  furnished  with 
a large  and  heavy  roller.  The  pot  having  been  scraped 
outside,  and  the  scum  skimmed  off  the  surface,  its  con- 
tents are  adroitly  poured  just  in  advance  of  the  roller — 
pot  and  roller  travelling  at  equal  pace — and  the  metal  is 
thu3  cast  and  squeezed  out  into  a huge  shoe*',  according  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  table  and  the  substance  required, 
all  of  which  have  previously  been  determined  upon. 
When  all  the  clear  metal  is  poured  out  the  pot  is  quickly 
returned  to  the  furnace  to  do  duty  again.  As  soon  as  the 
plate  of  cast  glass  is  fit  to  move,  it  is  slid  off  the  large 
table  on  to  a carrier  table — a truck  also  running  on  a tram 
— and  wheeled  to  the  annealing  kiln,  where  it  remains 
from  three  to  six  days,  according  to  the  thickness  of  tho 
plate,  the  heat  being  allowed  very  gradually  to  decline, 
until  it  is  possible  for  a workman  to  enter  the  kiln  to 
inspect  the  plates.  Of  course  the  largest  and  most  perfect 
plates  are  those  most  prized,  and  these  are  selected  for  the 
subsequent  operations  of  grinding  and  polishing  into  the 
article  called  “polished  plate.”  The  glass  rejected  from 
this  selection  is  sold  in  the  state  it  comes  from  the  kiln 
under  the  name  of  “ Rough  Cast  Plate,”  and  varies  in 
substance  from  $ of  an  inch  to  1 inch  or  upwards,  and  is 
used  for  skylights,  roofs,  and  the  thicker  kinds  for  floor- 
ing where  light  is  required  below. | 

The  operations  of  giiuding  and  polishing  require  the 
agency  of  costly  machinery,  with  much  labour  and  atten- 
tion. There  are  several  methods,  but  that  usually  followed 
is  to  bed  one  plate  on  plaster  of  Paris,  and  superpose 
another  plate  capable  of  being  moved  with  an  eccentric 
motion  horizontally  over  the  lower  one — sand  and  water 
are  thrown  in,  and  thus  each  plate  grinds  its  opponent 
down  flat  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  grains  of  sand. 
This  process  is  applied  to  each  side  in  succession  until 
both  sides  are  ground  quite  fiat  and  smooth.  Then  fine 
emery  is  used  to  obtain  a still  smoother  surface,  when  the 
glass  is  ready  for  polishing.  The  polishing  machines  are 
flat  on  the  surface,  covered  with  felt,  and  on  these  the 
plates  are  placed.  Rubbers,  also  covered  with  felt,  move 
to  and  fro,  whilst  the  table  travels  slowly  from  side  to  side 
— the  rubbers  are  charged  with  rouge  and  water,  the 
attendants,  usually  women,  keeping  an  eye  on  the  pro- 
cess, supplying  the  polishing  paste,  and  stopping  or  starting 
the  machine  as  occasion  may  require.  Rouge  cuts  pretty 
well,  and  soon  brings  up  a semi-polish ; the  attendants 
sponge  off  the  spent  polish  and  apply  fresh  as  required 
until  the  surface  is  perfect,  and  when  this  arrives  the  glass 
is  turned  over  and  the  other  side  similarly  treated.  If  the 
operation  has  been  successful  iu  all  its  stages,  there  will 
result  a huge  plate  of  transparent  glass,  of  equal  substance, 
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equal  density,  free  from  bubbles,  holes,  and  striae,  and  with 
both  surfaces  bearing  a high  polish.  This  is  polished  plate 
glass.  A walk  along  Regent  Street,  Oxford  Street,  or 
Cheapside  will  give  anyone  as  good  an  idea  of  the  advan- 
tage of  large  sheets  of  plate  glass  as  all  that  could  be 
written  in  these  columns.  It  is  beyond  dispute  that  a fine 
sheet  of  plate  glass  does  enhance  the  appearance  of  the 
goods  displayed  within.  Plate  glass  is  made  largely  in 
England,  also  in  Belgium,  and  in  France;  but  not- 
withstanding the  vast  sums  required  as  capital,  and  the 
great  importance  of  this  particular  industry,  it  is  an  awk- 
ward fact  that,  perhaps  without  exception,  there  is  not 
one  plate  glass  works  in  Europe  which  can  be  said  to  be 
paying.  This  arises  largely  from  suicidal  competition, 
but  also  from  excess  of  supply  beyond  demand,  which 
latter  circumstance  will  probably  be  exaggerated,  as  at 
the  present  moment  a very  large  works  is  just  about  to 


start  making  in  Belgium — this,  in  the  face  of  existing 
circumstances,  is  a puzzle  to  comprehend  how  people  will 
put  capita!  into  undertakings  of  this  nature  with  so  little 
prospect  of  a fair  return.  We  repeat,  it  is  difficult  to 
undervalue  the  great  importance  of  this  article— Plate 
Glass— no  longer  a luxury,  but  actually  a necessity;  this 
is  the  excuse  for  the  space  we  have  devotsd  to  its  pro- 
duction. 


THE  PHOTOTYPE  - BLOCK  PROCESS  OF 
THIRIET  AND  ROUX. 

Some  of  the  French  technical  journals  have  recently  been 
illustrated  by  means  of  photographic  block  prints  made 
by  a method  devised  by  Messrs  G.  Thiriet  and  F.  Roux. 
This  firm  having  been  good  enough  to  forward  us  a sample 
1 block,  we  now  submit  an  impression  of  it  to  our  readers, 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  grain  or  stipple  by  which  | 
the  gradations  of  the  original  negative  are  brought  into  a 
fit  condition  for  typographic  printing  is  of  a nature  I 
analogous  to  the  “ Pretsch  grain,”  or  that  resulting  from 
the  reticulation  of  gelatine  ; and  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  method — called  by  the  introducers  photo -typo-nature 
— is  equally  well  adapted  for  lithographic  or  typographic 
printing. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  THE  SOLAR  CORONA. 

Dr.  Hugoins,  in  his  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  1 
Friday  evening,  showed  that  his  success  in  observing  the 
corona  without  an  eclipse  rested  mainly  on  two  circum- 
stances, in  which  the  photographic  eye  has  a great  advan- 


tage over  the  human  eye.  The  reason  why  the  corona  is 
not  visible  whenever  the  sky  is  sufficiently  clear,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  dullness  of  our  eyes  to  small  differences  of 
illumination.  The  sky  near  the  sun,  where  there  is  a back- 
ground of  bright  corona  behind  it,  is  brighter  than  the 
adjoining  parts  where  there  is  no  corona.  This  difference 
of  illumination,  even  on  the  finest  days,  is  too  small  for 
the  eye  to  detect  it,  but  it  is  possible  so  to  accentuate  the 
extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  photographic  eye  to  small 
differences  of  illumination,  that  the  corona,  when  other 
necessary  conditions  are  fulfilled,  may  be  photographed. 
Dr.  Huggins  exhibited  a sheet  of  cardboard  on  which  a 
corona  had  been  painted  with  a thin  wash  of  Chinese 
white.  The  Chinese  white  was  so  thinly  laid  on,  and  so 
nearly  the  colour  of  the  card,  that  it  was  quite  invisible 
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to  the  audienee,  still  a photograph  of  the  card  showed  the 
painted  corona  with  great  distinctness. 

The  other  point  was  in  connection  with  the  fact  that 
the  coronal  light  is  rich  in  the  violet  rays  of  the  spectrum. 
This  light  is  indeed  within  the  range  of  the  eye,  but  so 
near  the  limit  of  its  power,  that  the  eye  is  very  insensi- 
tive to  small  differences  of  illumination.  If  by  some 
method  of  selection  this  light  alone  is  made  use  of,  a 
great  advantage  is  given  to  the  coronal  light,  which  then 
can  better  hold  its  own  against  the  air  (.dare.  Now,  in  the 
different  behaviour  of  argentic  bromide,  iodide,  and 
chloride,  we  have  the  means  of  choosing  a film  with  the 
needful  power  of  selection,  namely,  when  sensitized  with 
the  chloride.  Negatives  of  the  sun,  taken  at  the  lecturer’s 
observatory  in  1882  and  1883,  were  shown  on  the  screen, 
and  also  copies  of  some  negatives  by  Mr.  Ray  Woods  made 
at  the  Riffel  in  1884. 


MR.  COWAN’S  ECLIPSING  ARRANGEMENT  FOR 
CHANGING  LANTERN  SLIDES. 

A lantern  picture-carrier,  or  holder,  is  made  with  grooves 
at  top  and  bottom,  in  which  the  slides  travel  horizontally. 
When  one  slide  is  correctly  iu  position,  and  it  is  desired  to 
change  it,  another  is  placed  ready  in  a slot  cut  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  is  pushed  into  the  place  of  the  first  one  by  a 
sliding  strip,  which  can  be  made  to  travel  horizontally  in 
grooves — this  sliding  strip,  by  its]  action,  placing  the 
second  slide  into  the  position  previously  occupied  by  the 
first ; whilst  the  lantern  picture  that  was  just  in  position 
is  ejected. 

This  sliding  strip,  in  thus  placing  the  slides  in  position, 
one  after  the  other,  also  darkens  the  screen  while  the 
change  is  taking  place.  The  front  end  of  the  sliding  strip 
is  bevilled  off  at  an  angle  of  45°  from  its  lower  corner  ; 
and,  at  the  commencement  of  its  action,  the  point  engages 
under  a pin  fixed  in  a rising  shutter,  and  by  the  time  the 
horizontal  shutter  has  travelled  the  length  of  the  bevilled 
part,  the  vertical  shutter  has  risen  and  covered  the  slide 
which  is  in  the  field. 

This  shutter  may  be  rigid  where  room  is  available,  or 
may  take  the  form  of  the  spring  roller  blind  where  porta- 
bility is  desirable  ; iu  either  case,  by  the  time  the  hori- 
zontal sliding  strip  has  travelled  the  width  of  the  pictorial 
slide,  the  vertical  shutter,  or  blind,  has  risen  to  such  a 
height  as  to  just  obscure  the  picture  on  the  screen.  By 
continuing  the  action  of  the  horizontal  sliding  strip,  the 
second  slide  picture  already  placed  in  position  for  the  pur- 
pose is  pushed  into  the  place  previously  occupied  by  the 
first. 

On  the  horizontal  travelling  shutter  being  withdrawn, 
the  vertical  slide,  or  blind,  descends,  and  the  second  picture 
is  now  seen  on  the  screen  iu  place  of  the  previous  one. 


ISOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  FRED  E.  IVES. 

Dr.  Yogel,  according  to  his  communication  iu  the  Photo- 
graphic News  of  January  16,  appears  to  think  that  I claim 
to  have  published  the  first  process  of  isochromatic  photo- 
graphy. I made  no  such  claim,  and  if  my  article  in  the 
Year-Book  makes  me  appear  to  do  so,  it  is  because  the 
printer  took  the  liberty  to  insert  a comma  after  the  word 
“ photography  ” in  the  first  line.  What  I claimed,  and  can 
easily  demonstrate,  is,  that  I realized  and  published  the 
first  practically  successful  method;  that  that  method  was  a 
very  great  step  in  advance  of  anything  previously  pub- 
lished ; and  that  it  was  far  superior  to  the  process  which 
Dr.  Yogel  announced  more  than  four  years  later,  and  sold 
as  a “secret,”  claiming  that  it  was  the  “solution  of  a 
problem,”  &c. 

Dr.  Yogel  is  reckless  when  he  asserts  that  he  published 


in  1876  “ exactly  the  same  method  of  preparing  isochro- 
matic plates  which  I published  in  1879.”  I have  already 
pointed  out  that  the  success  of  my  method  is  due  to  two 
things  which  Dr.  Vogel  certainly  did  not  publish  or  even 
realize — that  is,  to  the  use  of  blue-myrtle  chlorophyll,  the 
solution  of  which  is  many  times  more  sensitive  and  power- 
ful for  this  purpose  than  any  chlorophyll  solution  which 
had  previously  been  tried,  and  to  the  use  of  a coloured 
screen,  which  anyone  could  obtain  with  very  little  trouble, 
and  the  colour  and  intensity  of  which  could  be  adjusted  to 
a nicety,  and  quickly  changed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
a different  emulsion,  or  au  older  solution  of  chlorophyll, 
or  a subject  which  would  be  improved  by  giving  to  some 
particular  colour  a degree  of  intensity  greater  or  less  than 
that  exactly  corresponding  to  its  visual  intensity. 

The  mere  mention  of  chlorophyll  as  a colour  sensitizer 
is  of  very  little  consequence,  because  everything  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  chlorophyll,  that  extracted  from 
many  kinds  of  leaves  having  little  or  no  value  for  this 
purpose.  If  I am  rightly  informed,  the  chlorophyll  em- 
ployed by  Becquerel  was  capable  of  making  the  plates 
sensitive  only  to  a small  portion  of  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum,  and  did  not  perceptibly  increase  the  sensitive- 
ness to  orange,  yellow,  or  greeu.  That  Dr.  Vogel  did  not 
know  how  to  obtain  a suitable  solution  of  chlorophyll,  and 
did  not  know  what  could  be  accomplished  with  such  a 
solution,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  his  avowed  preference 
for  eosine,  which  is  certainly  far  less  powerful  than  blue- 
myrtle  chlorophyll,  and  is  so  insensitive  to  red  that  plates 
prepared  with  it  are  very  far  from  being  truly  orthochro- 
matic. 

A truly  successful  process  of  isochromatic  or  ortho- 
chromatic  photography  must,  as  the  name  implies,  be 
capable  of  photographing  all  colours  in  the  true  proportion 
of  their  brightness.  Measured  according  to  this  standard, 
my  method  was  not  only  the  first,  but  it  is  the  only  suc- 
cessful process  of  isochromatic  or  ortbochromatic  photo- 
graphy with  collodion  plates.  Dr.  Vogel  not  only  failed  to 
realize  this  degree  of  success  at  any  time,  but  his  earliest 
method,  published  in  1873,  had  so  little  practical  value, 
thet  even  he  does  not  appear  to  have  applied  it  to  any 
useful  purpose  beyond  photographing  a ribbon,  to  prove 
that  yellow  could  be  made  to  photograph  lighter  than  blue. 
His  own  estimate  of  the  practicability  of  his  early  “ pro- 
cess ” ten  years  after  its  publication  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following  quotations  from  one  of  his  recent  publications : 
“ After  an  investigation  of  eleven  years,  I have  succeeded 
at  last  [1884]  in  producing  collodion  plates  which  are  at 
least  eight  times  more  sensitive  to  the  yellow  of  the  spec- 
trum than  to  the  blue,  enabling  one  to  make  with  the 
same  copy  of  the  table  of  colours  of  my  instruction  book, 
in  which  blue,  yellow,  and  rose  [not  scarlet  or  ruby-red] 
are  reproduced  iu  natural  proportion  of  tone  * * * The 
Photographic  Society  passed  the  resolution  to  acquire  the 
process  and  publish  it  for  the  benefit  of  all.”  “ It  is 

Eossible  that  some  may  have  similar  process,  but  nothing 
as  been  published  yet,  and  it  has  been  kept  by  these 
people  as  a secret.” 

The  latter  assertion  was  made  more  than  four  years  after 
the  full  publication  of  a superior  method,  in  a journal  to 
which  Dr.  Vogel  was  a regular  contributor  at  that  time. 


PHOTO-TRICYCLE  APPARATUS  AS  ARRANGED  BY 
MESSRS.  CUSSONS  & CO. 

This  consists  of  a portable  folding  camera  with  screw  focussing 
arrangement,  swing  back,  and  an  adapter  frame  placed  in  the 
position  of  the  focus  screen,  allowing  the  dark  slide  to  be  inserted 
so  as  to  give  the  horizontal  or  vertical  position  to  the  dry  plate 
when  in  the  camera.  To  the  front  and  baseboard  a brass 
swivelled  side  bar,  made  collapsible  by  means  of  a centre  slot,  is 
attached  by  hinges,  and  this  renders  the  camera  rigid  when  open, 
or  secure  when  closed.  The  base-board  is  supported  on  a brass 
plate,  within  which  is  inserted  a ball-and-socket  (or  universal 
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joint  in  a new  form),  permitting  the  camera  to  be  tilted  to  any 
necessary  angle,  and  fixed  in  such  position  at  will.  The  whole 
apparatus  is  mounted  upon  a brass  telescopic  draw-stand,  which, 
by  means  of  clamps,  is  attached  to  the  steering  handle  or  other 
convenient  part  of  the  tricycle,  preferably  the  form  made  by 
Messrs.  Rudge  and  Co.,  of  Coventry,  represented  in  the  cut.  We 


understand  that  the  side  bars  of  the  camera  and  the  adjustable 
stand  as  attached  to  the  steeri  ng  handle,  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  a patent  claim  by  Messrs.  Cussons. 


THE  GLASS  HOUSE— HOW  TO  DESIGN,  CON- 
STRUCT,  AND  FURNISH  IT. 

Chapter  I. — Glass  Houses,  Old  and  New. 

The  very  foundation  of  portraiture,  whether  as  an  amuse- 
ment or  as  a profession,  is  the  glass  house,  and  the  circum- 
stance that  good  portraits  are  occasionally  made  without 
the  protection  and  control  over  the  result  afforded  by  the 
glass  house,  detracts  nothing  from  the  general  truth  of  the 
position  that  a glass  house  is  an  essential  for  the  portraitist 
Without  it,  the  worker  is  completely  at  the  mercy  of  wind, 
rain,  and  cold  ; but  with  a properly  constructed  and  fitted 
studio,  the  photographer  may  not  only  defy  the  fury  of  the 
elements,  but  he  may  work  with  equal  certainty  whether 
it  be  night  or  day. 

What  shall  be  the  height  of  the  studio  I am  about  to 
contruct — how  broad,  how  wide,  what  its  aspect,  what  kind 
of  framing,  glass,  and  construction  ? All  these  are 
questions  which  the  photographer  asks  himself  when  he  is 
about  to  construct  his  glass  room  ; but  how  difficult  they 
are  to  answer  ! Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  views  of  no 
two  persons  as  to  what  is  required  in  a portrait  cau  be  ex- 
pected to  exactly  coincide,  it  very  often — indeed,  generally 
— happens  that  circumstances  limit  the  choice  of  the  photo- 
grapher. He  may  have  to  construct  his  studio  on  a plot  of 
ground  shaded  on  the  very  side  from  which  he  would  like 
to  draw  his  main  supply  of  light,  or  he  may  have  no  choice 
whatever  as  to  the  aspect  of  the  side  lights. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  have,  as  it  were,  a synop- 
tical view  of  those  conditions  which  the  practical 
experience  of  the  best  photographic  portraitists  has  proved 
to  be  adapted  for  studio  work,  it  is  proposed,  in  the  first 
place,  to  give  illustrations  of  those  forms  of  studio  which 
practice  has  proved  to  be  specially  good,  notably  bad,  or 
moderately  good,  and  to  accompany  these  illustrations  with 
just  sufficient  descriptive  text  to  elucidate  their  principal 
points.  A study  of  these  examples  will  enable  the  photo- 
grapher to  determine  upon  a form  not  only  suited  to  his 
requirements,  but  also  adapted  to  such  conditions  as  he 
may  be  subject  to.  Next  in  order  will  come  a chapter  on 
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constructive  details  ; and  after  this,  other  points  relating 
to  the  glass-room  will  be  treated  of. 

Blanchard’s  Glass  House  Lighted  from  South  and  from 
East. — The  subjoined  block  shows  a horizontal  section  of  a 


studio  constructed  by  Mr.  Blanchard,  where  the  only  light 
available  was  from  the  south  and  from  the  east.  The 
black  lines  show  the  opaque  portions,  the  shaded  portions 
represent  rough  glass,  and  the  unshaded  portions,  opposite 
the  word  “ south,”  show  the  position  of  the  clear  glass. 
The  dotted  lines  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  sun’s 
rays  at  noon  ; the  sunlight  being  cut  off  by  screens  which 
can  be  moved  about  on  castors,  the  arrangement  of  these 
being  perhaps  better  shown  by  the  subjoined  vertical 
section  taken  through  that  portion  where  the  clear  glass 
is  situated. 


either  the  south  light  or  the  east  light  may  be  used  accord- 
ing to  requirements,  and  the  screens  must  be  shifted 
according  to  circumstances. 

A Glass  House  Designed  by  Mr.  Samuel  Fry. — This  is 
shown  in  section  and  in  plan  by  the  following  sketches, 
and  but  little  explanation  is  needed.  No  side  blinds  are 
used,  but  in  their  place  two  lofty  folding  screens,  as 
shown  on  the  ground  plans.  These  are  made  of  a light 
frame-work,  and  three  folds  are  covered  with  dark-green 
tammy,  while  the  other  fold  is  covered  with  book  muslin  ; 
but  spring  roller  blinds  cover  the  upper  light.  Mr.  Fry 
says : — 

“ One  of  the  points  to  which  I gave  moBt  attention  in  the 
building  of  this  room,  and  which  has  turned  out  in  every  way 
successful,  was  to  have  complete  means  of  working  out  a number 
of  variations  in  shadow  on  Rembrandt  pictures.  Look  at  ground- 
plan  No.  2.  At  the  north  end,  in  the  dead  wall,  is  a window  of 
ground  glass.  When  at  work  at  fully  lighted  pictures,  a large 
background,  on  a frame  and  castors,  covers  this  up  ; but  when 
I wish  to  do  a Rembrandt  of  the  now  popular  kind,  with  profile 
and  outline  in  vivid  light,  and  the  rest  in  subdued  tones,  this 
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frame  (D)  is  drawn  out  at  the  left  side,  the  sitter  is  about  A‘ 
and  the  camera  on  the  line  marked  by  dots.  By  varying  the 
place  of  the  sitter,  a large  variety  of  effects  of  most  beautiful 
lighting  are  produced.  Here  a grey  reflector  is  wanted  for  the 
off-side.  Those  who  have  worked  at  figures  near  a window  in  a 


sitting-room,  the  spectator  being  in  the  darkened  end  of  the 
room,  and  watching  the  play  of  light  on  a face,  and  the  lovely 
gradations,  and  the  immense  variety  at  command,  will  know 
what  I mean.  I had  often  felt  this  in  a room  in  my  own  house, 
and  determined  to  make  in  my  new  studio  such  a window.  The 
effects  obtained  are  just  what  was  wanted,  and  the  alteration  of 
the  lighting  is  done  in  half  a minute.  J ust  double  the  exposure 
is  required,  but  if  you  think  this  objectionable,  or  the  plan  [too 
troublesome,  do  not  try  it,  for  if  you  once  begin  to  supply  your 
sitters  with  pictures  taken  with  this  light,  they  will  take  care 
you  are  obliged  to  continue  them. 

“ Another  kind  of  shadow  picture,  requiring  no  more  than 
the  usual  exposure,  is  taken,  as  shown  on  ground-plan  No.  1. 
The  dotted  screen  is  shown  in  the  centre,  and  the  sitter  at  It, 
the  camera  at  B K.  During  exposure  the  lens  must  be  carefully 
shielded,  being  opposite  the  light.  The  pictures  produced  here 
admit  of  fuller  faeed  shadow  pictures,  with  the  details  of  the 
darker  side  more  decided  than  in  the  other  system,  and  without 
the  strange  outline  illumination.  It  is  suited  for  the  net  re- 
trousse and  celestial,  for  round,  plum-pudding  faces,  frequently 
giving  them  a grace  and  distinction  of  look  that  surprises  none 
more  than  the  possessor  of  the  useful  countenance  aforesaid. 

“ To  be  able  to  make  plain  people  look  well  in  a picture,  and 
to  light  up  an  ordinary  face  with  animation,  should  be  the  aim 
of  photography  in  good  hands.  Nothing  does  more  to  advance 
a man  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  want  pictures  done  than 
to  see  pictures  of  people  they  know  who  are  shown  to  advantage 
in  photographs.  How  can  you  do  this,  unless  you  possesss  the 
means  to  do  it  by  having  the  best  possible  lighting  in  your 
studio  ? 

“In  plan  No.  1,  as  shown  at  A A,  the  sitter  can  be  taken  at 


either  end  of  the  room  ; the  camera  simply  requires  turning 
round.  A very  important  point  is,  that  in  this  studio  there  is 
no  glare  of  light;  thus  fair  complexions  and  blue  eyes  are  ex- 


ceedingly well  given.  It  is  rare  to  see  in  photographs  the  Saxon 
complexion  adequately  represented.” 

Heighuay's  Miniature  Studio. — Of  the  foregoing  illus- 
tration Mr.  Heighway  gives  the  following  details: — 

“ A,  B,  C,  D,  represent  the  dimensions  of  the  side  light,  five 
feet  high  by  ten  feet  in  length  ; A,  B,  G,  H,  being  the  entire 
side  of  the  structure,  including  the  three  feet  boarded  up  below 
the  light.  E,  F,  A,  B,  is  the  top  light,  having  a ‘ pitch  ’ of 
thirty-five  degrees.  This  is  designed  to  permit  of  the  rain 
readily  running  off.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  when  the 
sun  attains  a high  elevation,  its  rays  may  intrude  through  the 
top  light,  and  to  prevent  this  to  a certain  extent,  the  poles  E,  I, 
and  F,  J,  are  built,  on  which  are  fitted  movable  seats  resembling 
Venetian  blinds,  under  control  from  within  the  skylight.  As  a 
substitute,  a canvas  may  be  fitted  with  rings  running  on  the 
poles,  which  canvas  may  be  hoisted  or  let  down  at  the  pleasure 
from  within  by  means  of  ropes.” 


& f irtmtarg  of  ffcatograrta. 


BACKING  OF  PLATES.  (See  Halation). 

BACTERIA. — Certain  bacteria — as,  for  instance,  the  putre- 
faction bacteria — only  move,  according  to  Engelinann,  in  the 
presence  of  free  oxygen.  If  these  bacteria  are  under  water  in 
contact  with  plant  cells  containing  chlorophyll,  they  will  not 
move  so  long  as  they  are  in  darkness  and  no  oxygen  is  given  off. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  light  falls,  the  chlorophyll  at  once 
begins  to  generate  oxygen,  and  the  bacteria  get  into  motion. 
Other  bacteria  there  are,  Engelmann  tells  us,  called  bacterium 
photometricum,  which  get  into  motion  under  no  other  circum- 
stances but  when  light  falls  upon  them.  The  animating  power 
of  the  light  is  not  instantaneous,  but  proceeds  only  after  an  inter- 
val, so  that  a certain  preliminary  action  is  necessary,  as  in  certain 
photographic  processes ; to  wit,  in  the  case  of  a mixture  of  chlorine 
and  hydrogen,  which  combines  under  the  action  of  light.  The 
animating  action  of  the  light  in  this  case  is  not  due  to  any  deve- 
lopment of  oxygen.  Light  in  great  quantity,  and  of  a constant 
nature,  acts  as  a sedative.  On  sudden  darkening,  the  bacteria 
are  frightened  back.  An  illuminated  ball  introduced  into  the 
fluid  impels  the  bacteria  forwards,  while  a brightly-lit  spot  in  an 
otherwise  dark  drop  of  liquid  becomes  a perfect  trap  to  the  little 
creatures  ; they  can  get  in,  but  they  cannot  get  out.  By  directing 
a luminous  ray  into  a liquid  in  this  way,  Engelmann  has  succeeded 
within  a few  minutes  in  bringing  together  within  the  space  of 
0-1  of  a millimetre  several  thousand  bacteria.  The  ultra-redrays 
seem  to  have  the  greatest  power  of  animating  bacteria  in  this 
way,  although  the  tiny  organisms  are  also  sensitive  to  violet  rays. 

As  regards  staining  bacteria  for  photographing,  Mr.  Edgar 
Thurston  says : — 

“ As  examples  of  bacteria  occurring  in  a free  state,  or  in  fluids, 
I may  take,  from  among  many,  the  various  coloured  species  of 
which  colonies  grow  on  tho  surface  of  eggs,  meat,  bread  or 
potatoes  ; the  putrefactive  bacteria  in  decaying  meat  or  vegetable 
infusions  ; the  sputum  from  the  lungs  of  a pneumonic  or  tuber- 
culous person  ; or  the  blood  of  an  animal  suffering  from  splenic 
fever. 

“ To  stain  such  bacteria  the  following  mode  of  procedure  will 
be  found  the  best : — Place  a minute  portion  of  the  bacterial  fluid, 
or  of  a bacterial  colony,  by  means  of  a previously  heated  platinum 
needle,  on  the  centre  of  two  cover-glasses  (•P01--005),  and,  laying 
one  cover-glass  over  the  other,  squeeze  them  gently  together 
between  the  fingers,  so  that  the  bacteria  are  diffused  over  their 
surfaces  in  a uniform  layer.  Then  slip  them  apart  and  leave  them 
to  dry.  After  a few  minutes,  pass  the  cover-glasses  rapidly 
through  the  flame  of  a spirit  lamp,  so  as  to  fix  the  bacteria  on  the 
glass.  Cover-glasses  so  charged  may  be  kept  for  an  indefinite 
time  ; and  if  an  interesting  growth  of  bacteria  is  met  with  it  is 
always  well  to  reserve  some  specimens  in  this  way  for  future 
reference. 

“ Bacteria  of  which  micro-photographs  are  to  be  taken  must 
be  stained  with  a red  or  brown  dye,  and  by  far  the  best  medium 
is  a saturated  watery  solution  of  vesuvine  or  Bismarck  brown, 
which  should  be  filtered  before  use.  It  is  always  best  to  use  a 
freshly-made  solution. 

“ The  cover-glass,  with  the  bacterial  surface  downwards,  should 
be  floated  on  the  top  of  the  solution,  and  allowed  to  remain  there 
for  approximately  an  hour,  though  experience  will  show  that  the 
time  required  will  vary  according  to  the  specimen  of  dye  which  is 
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used.  It  is  then  removed  from  the  solution,  washed  in  water,  and 
afterwards  in  a half  or  one  per  cent,  soluticn  of  acetic  acid,  and 
allowed  to  dry — or,  if  time  is  an  object,  pressed  between  folds  of 
blotting-paper — and  its  surface  brushed  with  a camel-hair  brush 
to  free  it  from  particles  of  dust,  &c.  It  is  then  mounted  in 
Canada  balsam,  and  is  ready  for  microscopical  examination.  The 
best  form  of  balsam  for  mounting  bacteria  is  that  which  is  dis- 
solved in  xylol,  which  is  very  easy  to  work  with,  and  does  not 
abstract  the  dye  from  the  bacteria. 

“ Turning  next  to  a consideration  of  bacteria  as  they  occur  in 
the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body,  I may  cite,  as  examples,  the 
various  infective  diseases  of  man  and  the  lower  animals.  The 
organs  must  first  be  hardened  by  one  of  the  numerous  hardening 
processes,  of  which  the  one  1 generally  adopt  myself  is  to  place 
the  organ,  or  a selected  portion  of  it,  for  torty-eight  hours  in 
dilute  methylated  spirit  (1-2),  und  then  transfer  it  to  pure  methy- 
lated spirit,  in  which  it  may  be  kept  for  an  indefinite  time.  When 
it  is  sufficiently  hardened,  sections  must  be  made  by  hand,  or 
with  one  of  the  microtomes.  For  photographic  purposes,  the 
sections  should  be  cut  as  thin  as  possible,  for  with  thick  sections 
a fogged  picture  will  result.  A perfect  section,  but  one  rarely 
met  with,  would  be  one  which  is  of  the  thickness  of  a single  cell 
throughout. 

“ To  stain  the  sections,  they  are  placed  in  the  saturated  watery 
solution  of  Vesuvian  or  Bismarck  brown,  and  allowed  to  remaiu 
there  about  an  hour,  then  washed  with  distilled  water,  and  after- 
wards in  a half  to  one  per  cent,  solution  of  acetic  acid,  dehydrated 
in  absolute  alcohol,  clarified  in  oil  of  cloves,  and  mounted,  with 
Canada  balsam,  in  xylol.” 

BALANCE. — For  everyday  work,  the  photographer  or  photo- 
graphic experimentalist  does  not  require  a delicate  balance  such 
as  that  used  by  the  analytical  chemist,  as  an  ordinary  druggist's 
dispensing  scales,  such  as  is  represented  below,  is  sufficiently  sensi- 


tive. Such  a balance  will  generally  indicate  one -fourth  of  a 
grain,  and  should  bear  a load  of  two  ounces. 

BALLOON  PHOTOGRAPHY.— Attempts  to  take  photographs 
from  the  car  of  a balloon  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  with 
more  or  less  success.  In  1860,  Messrs.  King  and  Black  made  a 
scries  of  very  satisfactory  pictures  of  Boston  (U.S.)  from  a captive 
balloon,  and  about  the  same  time  M.  Nadar,  of  Paris,  did  suc- 
cessful work  in  the  same  direction.  In  1877,  Mr.  Walter  B. 
Woodbury  proposed  an  arrangement  by  which  photographic  ex- 
posures could  be  made  from  a small  captive  balloon,  carrying  no 
passenger,  but  only  the  camera,  and  the  exposures  are  made  by 
an  electric  shutter  actuated  by  a current  passing  through  a wire 
contained  in  the  cord  holding  the  balloon. 

“ The  camera,  with  the  necessary  apparatus  and  four  prepared 
plates,  weighs  about  twelve  pounds.  It  is  made  specially  about 
four  inches  longer,  so  as  to  allow  an  extra  space  to  protect  the 
lens  in  case  of  a too  rapid  descent.  Just  above  the  lens,  and 
attached  to  a slide  that  can  be  drawn  out,  is  a revolving  disc 
worked  by  an  india-rubber  spring,  which  will  give  four  or  more 
revolutions — one  each  time  the  catch  is  released  by  mcaus  of  a 
small  electro-magnet.  In  the  upper  part  is  an  inner  sliding  bod} 
for  focussing,  carrying  a drum  on  which  are  placed  four  prepared 
plates  ; this  drum  has  also  a spring,  causing  it  t#  revolve  each 
time  one-quarter  of  its  circumference  by  acting  on  another  small 
electro-magnet  ; this  brings  a fresh  plate  into  position.  The 
instantaneous  shutter  is  then  agaiu  acted  on  in  its  turn,  and  so 
on,  till  the  whole  of  the  four  plates  have  been  exposed.” 


During  late  years  Mr.  Cecil  V.  Shadbolt  has  been  remarkably 
successful  in  photographing  from  the  car  of  a balloon,  and  the 
subjoined  block — from  a negative  by  II.  Chubb,  of  Chisclhurst — 


shows  Mr.  Shadbolt’s  camera  attached  to  the  car  by  means  of  a 
clip.  Mr.  Shadbolt  is  seated  in  the  car,  while  Sir.  Dale,  who  has 
generally  assisted  in  the  work,  is  standing  by. 


REFLECTING  TELESCOPES  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  A.  AINSLIE  COMMON.* 

In  the  Newtonian,  as  has  been  said,  the  plane  mirror  is  only 
used  to  bring  the  rays,  that  would  form  the  image  otherwise  in 
the  centre  of  the  tube,  out  at  the  side  ; but  as  the  object  is  not 
to  be  viewed,  but  photographed,  the  plate  can  be  placed  in  the 
proper  place  to  receive  those  images  direct  from  the  large  mirror, 
as  was  done  by  Dr.  De  la  Rue  when  he  first  used  the  reflecting 
telescope  for  photographs  of  the  moon. 

There  are  some  difficulties  in  getting  a proper  supervision  of 
the  exposure,  but  these  are  not  insuperable.  A mounting  for 
the  Newtonian  reflector  pure  and  simple  would  be  equally  suit- 
able for  the  Herschehau,  so  that  if  it  were  decided  to  make  a 
large  telescope,  no  danger  would  be  run  that  success  would  not 
be  certain  ; if  the  Herschelian  gave  such  excellent  results — as  I 
think  might  be  fairly  expected — so  much  the  better  ; if  it  did 
not,  the  telescope  that  has  already  shown  its  capacity  would 
simply  remain  what  it  is  now — the  only  telescope  suitable  for 
photography  on  such  a scale  as  can  be  really  useful. 

As  to  the  way  in  which  such  a telescope  as  I here  contemplate 
— that  is,  a reflector  of  from  five  to  eight  feet  aperture— should 
be  mounted,  there  would  be  a certain  safety  in  following  the  plan 
I have  found  so  good  with  three  foot,  with  such  mechanical 
alterations  as  the  use  of  water  in  place  of  mercury  for  the 
floating  medium  would  render  necessary.  The  general  principles, 
I believe,  are  correct  as  regards  the  conditions  that  affect  the 
performance  of  the  telescope  as  an  optical  instrument. 

The  duty  of  the  observer  would  now  be  entirely  limited  to 
seeiog  that  the  image  fell  always  on  the  same  place  on  the  plate 
during  exposure,  a duty  that  is  easily  described,  but  not  so  easily 
done.  For  this  purpose  he  must  have  such  optical  arrangements 
that  he  can  from  the  ground  watch  the  position  of  the  image  of 
a star  anywhere  near  the  object  to  be  photographed  in  its  relation 
to  a cross-wire  attached  to,  and  moving  with,  the  sensitive  plate, 
so  that  if,  from  the  many  causes  that  can  produce  a shift  of  this 
star  and  of  the  image  on  the  plate,  there  is  a slight  movement, 
he  can  at  once  correct  it.  The  telescope  would  work  entirely  in 

• Continued  from  page  "6. 
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the  open  air  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  and  without 
any  disturbance  from  the  body  of  the  observer,  as  he  would  not 
be  near  the  high  end  of  the  tube.  The  large  mirror  would  be 
protected  from  dew  by  a slight  covering  round  the  skeleton  tube, 
and  have  an  apparatus  to  cover  it  up  quickly,  and  so  be  in  the 
best  condition  to  keep  its  polish,  and  with  the  absence  of  a small 
mirror  and  its  trouble  at  the  high  end  of  the  tube,  simplicity 
would  be  followed  to  its  fullest  extent  without  the  sacrifice  of 
one  essential  point. 

Such  a telescope  would  be  capable  of  giving  photographs  of  all 
the  nebula;,  with  exposures  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  minutes,  of 
the  various  clusters,  and  of  certain  selected  parts  of  the  heavens, 
and  this  should  be  for  some  years  its  chief  work.  About  the 
value  of  such  a work  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  speak — to  show 
that  it  can  be  done  is  quite  enough. 

In  thus  giving  my  opinion  as  to  the  best  kind  of  telescope  to 
use  for  this  most  important  part  of  astronomical  photography  I 
place  it  first  for  its  importance.  That  much  could  be  done  by  a 
smaller  instrument,  or,  rather,  by  many  smaller  instruments,  of 
a most  valuable  character,  I have  not  any  doubt.  It  is  quite 
possible  now,  by  means  of  photographic  lenses,  to  take  stellar 
photographs  that  are  of  great  value ; and  any  equatorial  reflector, 
and  many  refractors,  if  they  have  driving  apparatus  of  fair 
quality,  could  be  most  usefully  employed  in  photography,  and 
that  without  any  more  knowledge  of  the  art  of  photography  than 
could  be  learnt  in  a few  minutes  ; by  taking  photographs  of  a 
small  portion  of  the  sky  that  could  be  identified,  and  working 
entirely  at  that,  the  amateur  astronomer,  with  any  aperture  over 
6 or  8 inches,  could  make  a monograph  that  would  be  good  for 
all  time,  and  his  results  would  not  be  the  mere  expressions  of 
impressions  od  his  mind  through  his  eye,  but  would  be  visible 
ones  that  would  speak  for  themselves  as  to  their  value.  In  all 
departments  of  stellar  photography,  excepting  of  course  absolute 
positions,  I think  that  photography  is  at  once  available.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  silver-on -glass  reflector  has  proved  itself  to 
be  capable  of  practically  unlimited  increase  iu  size,  and  to  be  so 
well  fitted  for  photography  at  the  same  time  that  the  photographic 
process  has  been  brought  to  such  a state  of  perfection,  especially 
in  this  country,  the  home,  if  not  the  birthplace,  of  the  reflector. 
At  the  present  moment  a gigantic  stride  in  advance  is  to  be 
made  with  certainty  of  success,  and  that  at  a cost  that  is  insig- 
nificant compared  to  the  results  that  mu3t  come.  Let  us  hope 
some  one  who  can  hasten  this  step  will  come  forward  ; if  one 
cannot,  many  must,  for  it  should  not  be  delayed. 


THE  DETECTIVE  CAMERA  IN  AMERICA. 

TAKING  PORTRAITS  OF  CRIMINALS  AND  OTHERS. 

“ Do  you  see  that  man  ahead  ? ” asked  a friend,  as  we  were 
strolling  up  Broadway,  writes  a New  York  correspondent  to  The 
Philadelphia  Times.  “ Well,  just  keep  your  eye  on  him  for  a 
moment.” 

The  person  referred  to  was  about  20  feet  in  front  of  us  ; well 
dressed,  though  in  a Bohemian  sort  of  a fashion,  and  was  stroll- 
ing along  looking  at  the  sights  in  the  shop  windows.  The  only 
thing  about  him  at  all  out  of  the  common  run  was  the  fact  that 
he  carried  under  his  left  arm  a square  box  of  rather  a large  size. 
It  might  have  been  a case  of  surgical  instruments,  for  it  was 
carefully  covered  with  a green  covering,  and  had  quite  a pro- 
fessional appearance. 

The  man  strolled  along  leisurely,  looked  up  at  the  windows, 
stopped  for  a moment  to  glance  at  the  pictures  in  one  of  the 
big  art  stores  near  Eighth  Street,  then  joined  the  throng,  and 
kept  on. 

1 was  beginning  to  wonder  why  he  didn’t  shift  that  con- 
founded box  over  the  other  arm,  when  he  turned  suddenly1,  and 
in  a very  natural  manner,  stumbled  and  dodged  before  a tall, 
thin  man,  almost  behind  him.  The  man  with  the  box  dodged 
before  him  a moment,  in  the  ludicrous  way  that  is  often  seen  on 
the  street ; then  both  stopped,  muttered  an  apology,  and  so  got 
clear  of  each  other  and  were  soon  in  the  crowd  that  was  surging 
up  the  street.  The  box,  I noticed,  was  now  under  the  other 
arm,  and  was  carried  rather  carelessly.  The  owner  seemed  to 
have  lost  his  interest  in  the  stores,  and  was  about  to  hail  a 
Broadway  stage  and  probably  disappear,  box  and  all,  when  my 
friend  stepped  up  and  touched  him  on  the  arm  and  said,  “Well, 
aid  you  get  him  ?’ 

The  man  with  the  box  looked  up  quickly,  smiled  when  he 
saw  who  it  was,  then  broke  into  a rippling  laugh.  I was  finally 


introduced,  and  in  a quiet  corner  of  the  Hotel  Dam  Cafe  learned 
the  mystery  of  the  box. 

“There  are  tricks  in  all  trades  but  ours,”  said  the  tall  man, 
lighting  a cigar  and  watching  the  smoke  ascend  upward,  ring 
after  ring.  “ But  I’m  tired.  I’ve  been  following  that  man  you 
saw  me  pretend  to  run  into  all  day.  I went  down  town  with 
him  this  morning,  followed  him  over  to  Brooklyn,  then  back  to 
the  Jersey  City  ferry,  and  finally  he  started  up-town,  and  I got 
him  as  you  saw.” 

“ What  were  you  going  to  do  ? ” I asked.  “ Blow  him  up  ? ” 

“ Hardly,”  replied  the  stranger,  with  a laugh  ; then  taking  up 
the  box  he  gave  a glance  around,  sent  the  waiter  to  see  if  a man 
by  the  name  of  Dobbs  was  on  the  register,  and  quickly  lifted 
the  cover,  and  instead  of  a dynamite  machine  there  was  a simple 
photographic  instrument  known  as  a pinhole  camera. 

“ Yes,”  continued  the  owner  of  the  box,  “this  is  a phase  of 
the  detective  system,  and  whether  I am  a detective  or  a photo- 
grapher I don’t  know.  The  latter  is  my  profession,  and  I try  a 
little  of  both.  They  tell  me  I have  an  innocent,  far-away 
look  that  is  quite  necessary  in  the  make-up  of  the  detective. 
Yes,  this  machine  is  my  idea,  though  I believe  there  are  others 
in  use  in  England  and  France.  The  idea  is  this:  This  little 
box  contains  the  camera,  and  at  this  end  there  is  a small  round 
hole  that  closes  or  opens  by  a spring  that  I govern  by  my  thumb 
or  finger.  Now,  no  one  would  ever  guess  what  it  was  ; but  if 
I can  get  anyone  in  front  of  it  and  snap  that  spring,  in  the 
tenth  of  a second  your  image  has  been  indelibly  stamped  on  the 
plate  within ; in  other  words,  it’s  instantaneous  photography, 
and  used  whenever  you  want  to  take  a man’s  picture  without 
his  knowing  it.  I try  it  in  different  ways.  The  man  whose 
picture  you  saw  me  take  this  morning  is  wanted  in  Belgium  on 
a charge  of  forgery.  The  authorities  suspect  that  he  is  the  one 
wanted,  but  as  they  are  not  sure  they  don’t  want  to  arrest  him. 
In  the  meantime  he  is  watched  by  detectives,  and  I take  his 
picture  without  his  knowing  it.  When  I finish  it  up  it  will  be 
sent  to  Belgium,  and  if  he  is  the  man  a telegram  will  be  sent  to 
that  effect,  and  he  will  be  arrested.” 

“ Is  there  much  of  this  sort  of  thing  done  ? ” 

“Yes,  I do  a good  deal  of  it,”  was  the  reply. 

“The  street-dodging  trick  is  the  best.  The  detective  on 
watch  pointed  him  out  to  me,  and  the  only  thing  I had  to  do 
was  to  get  in  front  of  him  and  get  a full  front  view.  This  I can 
generally  do  by  pretending  to  run  into  a man,  and  while  we  are 
trying  to  pass  each  other  I get  him  perfectly,  and  he  does  not 
suspect  it,  thinking  me  some  clumsy  boor  who  does  not  know 
which  way  to  turn.  I have  taken  people  in  all  sorts  of  situa- 
tions. Some  time  ago  a lady  called  at  our  office  and  inquired 
for  me.  She  said  that  she  believed  that  her  husband  was  de- 
ceiving her,  and  that  she  wanted  to  learn  the  truth  to  secure 
evidence  for  a divorce.  She  gave  me  the  photograph  of  tho 
husband  and  his  place  of  business,  and  I soon  knew  him  by  sight 
and  knew  his  habits  as  well  as  possible.  But  it  was  necessary  to 
have  photographic  evidence,  so  I rigged  up  a machine  that  re- 
sulted in  a divorce.  I found  that  be  was  in  the  habit  of  meet- 
ing the  lady  in  the  restaurant  of  an  up-town  hotel,  and  one  day  as 
I saw  them  sitting  at  the  table  I walked  in  rigged  up  as  a flower- 
seller.  I had  a square  board  punched  with  holes,  and  my  box 
on  the  other  side.  I walked  up  to  the  table  and  held  up  the 
array  of  bouquets  so  that  they  had  to  look  at  them,  and  the 
business  was  done.  When  the  photograph  was  shown  to  the 
man  with  the  woman  looking  at  him,  they  say  he  gave  right  up, 
but  he  offered  one  of  the  mon  §500  to  find  out  how  they  got  the 
picture  ; that’s  what  they  say,  at  least. 

“ I have  photographed  people  at  the  church  and  theatre.  At 
the  theatre  I had  a hard  time  on  several  occasions,  but  once  I 
found  that  the  man  I wanted  had  a front  seat,  and  I secured 
a position  in  the  orchestra.  There  are  ways  of  fixing  these 
things,  and  I managed  to  get  a picture  distinct  enough  for 
recognition.  I am  also  employed  by  artists  to  do  perfectly 
legitimate  work.  Thus  the  other  day  I was  sent  for  by  an 
artist  who  had  an  order  to  paint  a man’s  picture  and  wanted  to 
get  some  photographs  showing  a perfectly  natural  expression. 
I followed  the  gentleman  about  all  day.  I took  him  when  he 
had  a smile  on  his  face,  as  he  met  a friend  at  the  L station.  I 
got  in  a fresh  plate  and  next  took  him  as  he  read  the  ticker, 
from  the  stock  exchange.  I got  him  again  in  the  Astor  house, 
and,  in  fact,  I had  five  or  six  different  views  before  night.  An- 
other kind  of  business  I have  is  to  take  the  photographs  of 
people  who  won’t  have  them  taken  willingly.  You  would  be 
astonished  to  know  how  many  persons  are  superstitious  about  it. 
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Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  magnificent  photograph  of 
Carnarvon  Castle  at  low  water,  which  forms  our  supple- 
ment this  week,  was  taken  with  a pinhole  stop;  and  in  it 
we  have  an  ocular  demonstration  that  pictorial  qualities 
and  atmospheric  effect  are  not  sacrificed  when  a minute 
diaphragm  is  used. 

This  week  appears  the  first  of  au  exhaustive  series  of 
articles  on  the  glass-house,  or  studio  ; and  its  inseparable 
associate,  the  dark-room. 

After  having  given  drawings  and  short  descriptions  of 
the  glass  house  as  designed  and  used  by  the  most  illus- 
trious masters  of  the  photographic  art,  we  shall  treat  of 
constructive  details  which  will  enable  any  workman  or 
skilful  amateur  to  construct  such  a studio  as  he  may  have 
concluded  will  combine  in  itself  those  qualities  to  which 
most  importance  is  attached. 

The  most  approved  arrangements,  as  legards  curtains, 
screens,  and  other  accessories,  will  be  illustrated,  while 
practical  details  will  be  given  as  to  the  most  successful 
methods  of  working  with  artificial  light.  A chapter  on 
lighting  and  posing  will  be  added. 

Those  whose  experience  as  regards  any  of  these  matters 
is  likely  to  be  of  value  to  our  readers,  should  communicate 
with  us,  as  we  desire  to  make  our  series  of  articles  on 
“ The  Glass  House ” the  most  complete  and  exhaustive 
treatise  that  has  yet  been  published. 


Mr.  W.  Downey  is,  perhaps,  better  able  than  anybody 
else  to  estimate  the  opinion  in  which  the  various  members 
of  the  Itoyal  Family  are  held  by  the  public.  He  has 
photographed  nearly  every  living  crowned  head  in  Europe- 
three  Sultans  of  Turkey,  two  Emperors  of  Russia,  and 
the  whole  of  the  English  Royal  Family  down  to  Frince 
Henry  of  Battenberg.  He  has  been  recently  interviewed, 
and  he  told  the  interviewer  that  the  most  popular 
individual  on  the  photographic  record  is  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  Of  one  photograph— that  showing  the  Princess 
carrying  one  of  her  children  on  her  back — over  300,000 
copies  have  been  sold.  Photographs  of  the  Prince  sell 
pretty  well,  but  not  like  those  of  the  Princess.  The 
photographs  of  the  Queen  are  always  in  demand. 

Apropos  of  photographs  of  the  Queen,  Mr.  Downey  says 
that  the  best  one  he  ever  took  owed  its  success  to  a dog. 
Her  Majesty  wanted  to  be  taken  with  the  dog,  a collie  ; 
but  the  animal  was  very  restive,  and  after  several  failures, 
John  Brown  exercised  his  authority,  and  gave  the  dog  a 
good  shaking,  growling  out  in  broad  Scotch,  “ Ye  maun 
sit.”  The  Queen  smiled,  and  in  consequence  a happy  ex- 
pression was  obtained. 


White  lead  is  well  known  to  darken  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  owing  to  the  formation  of  sulphide  of  lead  ; but  it  is 
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not  so  generally  known  that  some  samples  of  white  lead 
darken  perceptibly  under  the  action  of  light  alone,  this 
being  due  to  the  presence  of  a trace  of  silver.  Commercial 
lead  invariably  contains  silver. 

Captain  Abney  will  give  six  lectures  on  the  “ Chemical 
Action  of  Light,”  at  the  Physical  Lecture  Room  of  the 
Science  Schools,  South  Keusington,  during  May  next. 
Each  lecture  commences  at  2 p.m.,  and  the  dates  fixed  are 
May  6,  8,  11,  13,  15,  18,  20,  22.  Fee  for  the  course  10s.  ; 
application  for  tickets  should  be  made  at  once  to  the 
Registrar  of  the  Normal  School  of  Science.  Women  may 
attend. 


The  attention  drawn  to  the  Photographers’  Benevolcu 
Associa'ion,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  result  in  good.  It  is, 
however,  useless  to  disguise  the  fact  that  associations  of  a 
similar  kind  have  never  been  self-supporting.  The  News- 
paper Press  Fund  is  based  on  almost  the  same  principles  as 
the  Photographers’  Benevolent  Association,  but  without  the 
subset  iptions  and  donations  from  the  outside  public  it 
would  long  since  have  ceased  to  exist.  The  direct  support 
from  journalists  forms  but  a small  proportion  of  the 
receipts.  What  the  Press  Fund,  w ith  all  its  advantages 
and  influence,  has  failed  in,  the  Photographers’  Benevolent 
Association  can  scarcely  hope  to  accomplish.  It  is  possible 
that  Mr.  Lambert,  in  his  letter  which  appeared  iu  our 
columns  last  week,  has  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head,  viz., 
the  neceasity  for  a reconstruction  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  Association  is  worked. 


“ Varnish  the  glass  with  ordinary  negative  varnish,  and 
the  prints  will  never  stick.”  This  is  what  Captain  Abney 
said  when  others  were  discussing  the  rival  merits  of  French 
chalk  and  wax  as  a repellent  coating  for  preventing  the 
adhesion  of  developed  prints  to  glass. 


Another  note  about  working  with  the  new  rapid  paper  ’ 
but  this  time  we  quote  Mr.  Cowan.  “The  more  you  do 
with  light,  and  the  less  you  do  with  the  developer,  so  much 
better  is  the  picture,  and  so  much  easier  the  toning.” 


Bearing  on  the  same  subject,  Mr.  Warnerke  makes  a 
remark  very  much  to  the  point.  “ When  you  have  to 
print  from  a specially  weak  negative,"  says  he,  “ strengthen 
the  developer  ; but  when  working  with  a dense  negative, 
use  a compartively  weak  developer.” 

Photography  at  the  Inventions  Exhibition  is,  it  seems, 
to  be  a close  monopoly,  and  the  exclusive  “ right”  is  to  be 
put  up  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder.  So  far,  the  arrange- 
ments are  open  to  some  hostile  criticism  ; but  unless  the 
executive  see  reason  to  alter  their  determination,  a far 
worse  feature  will  be  introduced — the  taking  of  portraits. 
For  details  as  to  the  terms  of  contract,  see  page  114. 


Any  kind  of  shallow  pretence  that  this  course  will  give 
the  public  facilities  for  seeing  the  latest  methods  of  work- 
ing, is  effectually  barred  by  the  monetary  aspects— offering 
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the  “right  ” to  the  highest  bidder,  aud  not  to  the  photo 
grapher  who  has  really  something  novel  to  show. 


To  thus  allow  a portrait  studio  to  be  established  in  the 
Exhibition,  and  this  without  any  reference  to  the  novelty 
or  otherwise  of  the  processes  carried  on,  will  be  to  un- 
fairly compete  with  photographers  all  through  the  country, 
and  to  dilute  the  Exhibition  as  far  as  its  main  object  is 
concerned  ; indeed,  it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  and  fair 
to  the  tax-paying  public  for  the  “ Inventions  ” executive 
to  sell  the  exclusive  right  of  performing  stage  plays, 
barrel-organ  grinding,  negro  minstrelling,  or  tight-rope 
dancing. 


The  balloon  camera  is,  it  appears,  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  Soudan  campaign.  For  inflating  the 
balloons,  hydrogen  gas  will  be  manufactured  at  the  Suakin 
station,  and  there  pumped  into  iron  cylinders  12  ft.  long, 
and  a foot  in  diameter.  These  cylinders  are  to  be  carted 
to  the  locality  where  the  ascent  is  to  made,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  twelve  will  contain  enough  gas  for  one 
balloon. 


C'au  it  be  true  that  there  is  neither  a dry  plate  maker 
nor  a manufacturer  of  photographic  mounts  in  the  whole 
of  Ireland  ? A correspondent  writes  from  Dublin  assuring 
us  that  there  is  neither. 


“A  few  years  ago  it  cost  from  »2-50  to  *35  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  drawings  of  a patent ; but  under  the  system  of 
photo-lithography  now  adopted,  the  office  can  supply 
copies  of  patents,  with  perfect  reproductions  of  the  draw- 
ings, at  nominal  cost — one-fourth  of  a dollar  when  single 
copies  are  wanted,  or  ten  cents  when  twenty  or  more  are 
ordered.  The  expense  of  producing  photo-lithographic 
copies  is  more  than  paid  by  the  proceeds  of  the  sales.”  So 
writes  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Patents  in  his 
report  for  1884. 


In  a lengthy  criticism  on  Messrs.  Philimore  and 
Dexter’s  “ Dickens  Memento,”  an  interesting  little  book, 
containiug  much  curious  matter  relating  to  great  novelists' 
work,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  points  out  that  no  mention  has 
been  made  in  the  “ Memento  ” of  foreign  editions  and  re- 
productions. “ Most  of  the  Pbiz  and  Cruikshank  plates 
have  been  copied,  not  reproduced,”  says  the  Pall  Mall,  “ in 
America,  and  on  the  Continent ; ’ a statement  which  is 
scarcely  accurate,  as  some  time  ago  we  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  an  Amsterdam  edition  of  *•  Oliver  Twist,”  the 
plates  in  which  had  been  reproduced  by  photography. 
The  size  of  the  copies  was  much  smaller  than  the  originals, 
four  pictures  being  placed  on  a page. 


The  only  photograph  of  George  Eliot  is  not  a flattering 
likeness,  and  it  may  be  thought  that  the  great  novelist  was 
not  exempt  from  the  excusable  weakness,  which  many  plain 
people  possess,  of  objecting  to  photography  because  it  is  too 
truthful.  A passage  in  one  of  her  letters  in  her  recently- 
published  “ Life,”  however,  shows  that  the  truthfulness  of 


photography  constituted,  in  her  opinion,  its  superiority. 
In  writing  of  a photograph  of  Dickens,  she  speaks  of  it  4s 
a “ satisfactory  refutation  of  the  keepsaking,  impossible 
face  which  Maclise  gave  him,  and  which  has  been  engraved 
in  all  its  odious  beautification.”  The  wholesome  hint  con- 
veyed in  these  words  is  one  that  should  be  borne  in  mind 
by  those  phographers  who  go  in  for  excessive  retouching, 
and  consequent"  odious  beautifications.” 


patent  intelligence. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

2142.  Alexander  Cowan,  36,  Porchester  Terrace,  Bayswater, 
London,  for  “ The  exhibition,  change,  and  dissolving  of 
pictures  in  the  magic  lantern.” — 17th  Feb.,  1885. 

2205.  Charles  Groombrjdge,  68,  Fleet  Street,  London,  for 
A method  of,  and  means  or  apparatus  for,  regulating 
admission  and  exclusion  of  light  in  photographic  cameras, 
microscopes,  telescopes,  magic  lanterns,  and  other  optical 
instruments.” — 17th  Feb.,  1885. 

2241.  Frederick  Woodward  Branson,  33,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  for“  Improvements  in  photographic  shutters.” — 18th 
Feb.,  1885. 

2265.  David  Hoyles  Cussons,  and  William  Tulliffe  Turner, 
79,  Bold  Street,  Liverpool,  for  “ Attaching  a photographic 
camera  to  a tricycle  for  use  in  out-door  photography.” — 19th 
Feb.,  1885. 

2285.  Joseph  Goodby,  7,  Staple  Inn,  Middlesex,  for  “ Improve- 
ments in  frames  for  mounting  or  framing  photographs  and 
pictures.” — 19th  Feb.,  1885. 

Patents  on  which  the  Fourth  Year’s  Renewal  Fee 
of  £10  has  been  Paid. 

775.  C.  D.  Abel,  Loiseau,  &c.,  “ Opera  and  field  glasses,  appli- 
cable as  photographic  apparatus.” 

Specifications  Published  during  the  Week. 

2981.  Walter  Bentley  Woodbury,  of  South  Norwood,  in  the 
County  of  Surrey,  for  “ Improvements  in  methods  for  pro- 
ducing blocks  by  means  of  photography.” — Dated  8th  Novem- 
ber, 1884. 

My  invention  relates  to  surface  by  the  aid  of  which  typographic 
prints  may  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary  printing  press,  and  it  has 
for  its  object  more  especially  novel  methods  of  giving  to  photo- 
graphic negatives  or  positives  the  necessary  qualities  to  produce 
from  them  such  surface  printing  blocks.  These  qualities  have 
usually  been  obtained  by  breaking  up  the  continuous  half-tone 
of  the  negative  or  positive,  produced  in  the  ordinary  way  by  * 
photography,  into  a series  of  lines,  simple  or  crossed  dots,  or 
grains  similar  to  that  produced  by  a lithographic  stone,  or  by 
effects  similar  to  network  or  gauze.  From  negatives  or  positives 
so  produced,  printing  blocks  have  heretofore  been  obtained  either 
by  making  reliefs  in  the  well  known  way,  and  pressing  such  re- 
liefs into  the  surface  of  metal,  or  by  transferring  impressions 
to  zinc  and  then  etching,  also  by  exposing  negatives  so  produced 
over  a sheet  of  zinc  covered  with  a substance  having  the  property 
of  becoming  insoluble  by  the  action  of  light,  such  as  bitumen, 
or  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potash,  and  after  removing  the 
soluble  parts,  etching  parts  left  bare.  These  processes  are  and 
have  been  for  some  time  in  ordinary  use,  and  my  invention 
consists  more  especially  in  new  or  improved  methods  for  the  pro- 
duction of  negatives  or  positives  suitable  for  the  purposes  above 
described. 

In  order  to  put  my  invention  in  operation,  I procure  a series 
of  negatives  or  positives  from  such  objects  as  fine  ruled  lines, 
netting,  gauze,  dots,  or  a print  from  a plain  stone.  I use  these 
as  “ resist,”  from  which  I make  in  the  ordinary  way  what  is 
well  known  as  a carbon  transparency,  and  I transfer  the  same  by 
the  ordinary  method  to  the  negative  or  positive,  and  by  then 
washing  away  the  soluble  portions  I give  the  necessary  qualities. 
Or  sometimes  I make  a photo-lithographic  transfer,  aud  I trans- 
fer the  same  to  the  negative  or  positive,  and  if  sufficient  density 
is  not  obtained,  I dust  bronze  or  other  opaque  powders  over  the 
image,  so  increasing  the  force. 

In  another  method  which  I sometimes  adopt,  by  means  of 
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what  is  known  as  the  dusting  process,  I coat  a sheet  of  glass 
with  a compound  of  gelatine  or  albumen,  grape  sugar,  and 
bichromate  of  potash,  and  after  exposure  under  a negative  or 
positive  I sift  over  it  suitable  granular  powders,  or  the  material 
used  for  flockiug  paper,  thus  producing  a grain  negative  or  posi- 
tive suitable  for  the  purposes  already  described,  or  1 coat  a nega- 
tive or  positive  with  the  same  solution,  and  I treat  it  in  the  same 
way  as  plain  glass.  Or  sometimes,  by  means  of  what  is  well  known 
as  the  Woodbury  process,  I make  a relief  image  from  the  com- 
bination of  negative  or  positive  and  any  of  the  various  resists 
mentioned,  and  having  obtained  a suitable  relief  image  by  any 
of  the  above  mentioned  processes,  which  as  hereinbefore  ex- 
plained are  well  known  and  to  which  I make  no  claim,  by  rolling 
or  other  convenient  pressure  I make  a reverse  relief  of  the  same 
in  a sheet  of  fine  cardboard  to  which  has  been  attached  a sheet 
of  transfer  paper,  and  this  image  I ink  over  carefully  with  an 
ink  roller  and  (after  detaching  the  transfer  paper,  which  may  be 
temporarily  attached  to  the  card  by  means  of  india-rubber  solu- 
tion) I transfer  in  the  ordinary  way  the  image  so  produced  to 
zinc  or  other  metal  or  material  for  etching  or  to  stone  for  litho- 
graphing. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature 
of  my  said  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  per- 
formed, I declare  that  what  I claim  is  : — 

1.  The  method  of  producing  a printiug  block  by  transferring 
a suitable  carbon  transparency,  obtained  from  “ resists  ” having 
grained  surfaces  of  the  kind  described,  to  a negative  or  positive, 
substantially  as  described. 

2.  The  method  of  producing  a printing  block  by  dusting  a 
suitable  powder  or  material  upon  an  ordinary  photographic 
negative  or  positive,  substantially  as  described. 

3.  The  method  of  producing  such  negative  or  positive  by 
dusting  a suitable  powder  or  material  upon  a film  sensitive  to 
light,  substantially  as  described. 

4.  The  method  of  producing  a printing  block  by  pressing  a relief 
photographic  image  into  a sheet  of  cardboard  having  a sheet  of 
transfer  attached  to  it,  which  sheet  of  transfer  paper,  after 
having  been  hiked,  is  removed  to  a metal  or  other  surface,  which 
is  then  etched,  substantially  as  described. 

4594.  Joseph  Brown,  of  43,  Halsey  Street,  Cadogan  Square, 

Chelsea,  Gentleman,  for  “ Improvements  in  obtaining  printing 

surfaces  by  photography.” — Dated  8th  March,  1884.  ( Com- 

plete Specification.) 

The  following  description  of  the  process  by  which  I effect  the 
objects  of  my  invention  will  clearly  iilustrate  the  modus  operandi , 
which  is  as  follows  : — Having  first  selected  a hand  drawing, 
print,  engraving,  or  photograph,  which  it  is  the  intention,  by 
this  process,  to  reproduce  on  a fiat  or  other  surface  of  steel,  iron, 
copper,  zinc,  brass,  bronze,  and  the  more  precious  metals,  I then 
prepare  a solution  of  some  suitable  gum,  to  which  is  added 
bichromate  of  ammonia  or  potash,  in  the  proportions,  as  example, 
of  about  y of  the  gum  to  of  the  bichromate  of  potash  or 
ammonia ; these  quantities  would  vary  in  accordance  with  the 
temperature  at  the  time  of  operating.  In  certain  cases,  it  may 
be  advantageous  to  add  to  these  ingredients  albumen,  or  fine 
soap,  in  the  proportions  of  about  5 per  cent,  to  the  other 
ingredients.  I then  procure  either  a plate  or  a cylinder  of  any 
of  the  metals  referred  to,  on  the  surface  of  which  I apply  my 
solution,  which  has  the  effect  of  sensitizing  it,  and  rendering  its 
surface  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light.  I next  take  the  selected 
drawing  or  photograph,  and  place  it  face  downwards  on  the 
sensitized  surface,  and  then  submit  the  whole  to  the  action  of 
light,  and  by  this  means  have  the  image  transferred  or  imprinted 
on  the  sensitized  surface  of  the  gum  sensitizer  on  the  plate’s 
surface.  1 now  proceed  to  develop  this  picture  by  means  of 
either  a dabber  or  a roller  with  a bituminous  or  acid-res<6ting 
varnish  ; after  which  the  plate  is  immersed  in  a bath  of  either 
spirits  of  wine  or  methylated  spirits,  which  has  the  effect  of 
disintegrating  all  those  parts  that  have  not  been  affected  by  the 
light,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  hardening  or  coagulating  those 
parts  that  have  been  so  affected.  The  plate  in  this  condition  is 
now  ready  for  the  action  of  the  various  mordants  to  which  it  is 
submitted,  and  which  may  be  either  by  electric  action,  or  any 
acids  ordinarily  employed,  and  suitable  to  the  mttal  to  which 
they  are  applied,  the  action  of  the  mordant  being  allowed  to 
operate  until  the  requisite  depth  has  been  bitten  into  the  plate. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature 
of  my  said  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be 
performed,  I declare  that  what  I claim  is : 

1st.  The  process  herein  referred  to  for  the  reproduction  of 


hand  drawings,  prints,  or  engravings,  such  process  consisting 
essentially  in  the  method  of  sensitizing  a flat  or  cylindrical  metal 
surface,  by  means  of  a gum  sensitizer  composed  of  a solution  of 
suitable  gum,  to  which  is  added  bichromate  of  ammonia  or 
potash  in  the  proportion  of  § of  gum  to  l of  the  bichromates, 
such  quantities  varying  in  proportion  in  accordance  with  the 
temperature  at  the  time  of  operation,  adding  to  these  ingredients, 
under  certain  circumstances,  about  5 per  cent,  of  albumen  or 
fine  soap. 

2nd.  The  method  of  developing  the  drawing,  print,  or 
engraving,  by  the  application  of  a bituminous  ink  or  varnish, 
and  the  further  development  of  the  same  by  means  of  spirits  of 
wine  or  methylated  spirits. 

3rd.  In  the  method  of  mordantizing  the  plates,  surface,  or 
surfaces,  as  and  for  the  purposes  herein  set  forth  in  combination 
with  the  other  parts  forming  the  claim. 

5086.  Wii.i.iam  Robert  Lake,  of  the  firm  of  Haseltine,  Lake, 
& Co.,  Patent  Agents,  Southampton  Buildings,  in  the  County 
of  Middlesex,  for  “ Improvements  in  frames  for  stretching 
paper  for  photographic  purposes.” — Dated  29th  March,  1884. 
A complex  arrangement  by  which  a frame  is  made  to  expand 
by  causing  the  mitred  joints  to  gape.  The  claiming  clauses  of  a 
somewhat  long  specification  are  as  follows  : — 

First.  The  extending  frame,  constructed  of  suitable  flexible 
metal,  for  stretching  sensitized  papers  or  photographic  pellicles, 
and  comprising  a cross-piece  with  bulged  branches  and  bands, 
in  combination  with  clamping  pieces,  moving  upon  the  hinges, 
and  wilh  latches,  for  firmly  pressing  the  said  clamping  pieces 
upon  the  paper,  substantially  as  described. 

Second.  An  extending  frame  provided  with  strips  having  only 
one  hinge  parallel  to  the  joint,  and  with  latches,  placed  at  the 
end  opposite  to  that  at  which  the  said  hinge  is  secured. 

Third.  The  extending  frame  provided  with  a bulged  cross- 
piece, for  separating  the  bands,  the  latter  being  provided  with 
points  for  fixing  the  paper  and  causing  it  to  stretch  by  the  pres- 
sure exerted  upon  the  branches  when  the  extending  frame  is 
inserted  in  the  frame  or  slide. 

Fourth.  The  arrangement  of  the  bolt,  or  of  the  pins,  placed 
upon  the  bands,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  warping  of 
the  bands  of  the  extending  frame  under  the  strain  of  the 
branches,  substantially  as  described. 

The  frame  above  described  for  stretching  paper  by  pressure 
exerted  in  the  direction  of  the  thickness  of  the  said  frame. 

Patent  Granted  in  America. 

311,463.  Myron  T.  Baldwin,  Chicago,  III.  ‘‘Photograph- 
burnishing  machine.”— Filed  July  31,  1884.  (No  model). 

The  claims  refer  mainly  to  means  of  heating  the  apparatus. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  ONE  LESSON. 
Photographer  photographing.  To  him  comcth  amateur  with 
"our five  and  twenty  shilling  apparatus  complete"  under  his 
arm. 

Ama.  “ Good  morrow,  Master  Photographer  ; is  there  any- 
thing worth  taking  hereabouts?  ” 

Pno.  “ Aye,  but  thou  must  not  be  impatient.  We 
must  first  compose  the  picture,  and  photograph  it  after- 
wards.” 

Ama.  “Surely  that  newly-tarred  fence  and  lime  washed 
gate  would  come  out  well ; I see  them  bravely.” 

Pho.  “ Thou  hast  a quick  eye,  friend  ; we  will  begin 
with  them.” 

Ama.  ( From  under  the  focussing  cloth.)  “ But  tell  me, 
master,  how  is  this?  1 see  them  upside  down.” 

Pho.  “ Indeed  it  is  so,  but  with  that  thou  needst  not 
trouble.  Wilt  now  proceed  to  focus?  ” 

Ama.  “Focus?  The  term  is  new  to  me.  What  is 

f0CU8  ? ” 

Pho.  “ Focus  is- but  worry  not  thyself  with  focus;  see 

I have  gotten  the  picture  on  thy  screeD.” 

Ama.  “ Yes,  indeed,  it  is  the  self  same  fence  and  gate. 
The  picture,  then,  is  made,  and  nought  we  have  to  do  but 
to  the  dark  room  hasten.” 

Pho.  “ Nay,  not  so;  the  plate  must  be  exposed.” 

Ama.  “The  plate?” 
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Pho.  “Aye  ; didst  not  thy  outfit,  all  complete,  include 
the  plates  ? ” 

Ama.  “ I know  not.  Tis  true  there  was  a parcel  which, 
on  opening,  I saw  six  squares  of  glass  discovered  to  the 
light  of  day.” 

PiiO.  “Oh,  rash  misguided  youth!  Those  were  the 
plates.  No  matter.  I have  one  here  within  this  slide 
concealed.” 

Ama.  “ Oh,  master  kind  ! Then  do  we  ope  the  slide, 
and  place  the  glass  the  c miera  within  ?’’ 

Pho.  “ By  no  means ; that  would  spoil  the  pi  ite.  Take 
heed  of  all  I do.  'J  he  screen  I now  remove,  and  substitute 
the  slide.  See,  with  this  small  cap  1 cover  up  the  lens. 
The  shutter  of  the  slide  withdraw — the  cap  remove— so— 
’tis  done.” 

Ama.  “ Nay  ; but  thou  hast  not  the  picture.” 

Pho.  “Marry,  but  l have.  Come,  hie  we  to  the 
darkened  chamber.”  (They  hie.) 

Ama.  “’Tis  woeful  gloomy.  Why  close  the  door  so 
fast  ? ” 

Pho.  “ It  must  be  so— the  reason  matters  not  to  you, 
who  only  want  to  take  the  picture.” 

Ama.  “ Truly  that  is  so.  With  dreary  science  I have 
nought  to  do.” 

Pho.  “ Watch  now.  This  little  bath  thou  mays’t  have 
seen  before." 

Ama.  “ Aye,  at  sixpence  ha’penny  each  they’re  sold.” 
Piio.  “ Thou  hast  a memory  rare.  I take  this  bottle 
then,  and  from  it  pour  a thimblefull  or  two  of  stuff.” 

Ama.  The  developer,  is’t  not?  ” 

Piio.  “ Thou’rt  right.” 

Ama.  “ Of  what  i|  itcomposed  ? ” 

Puo.  “ Nay,  thouKkest  too  much.  ’Tis  sold  in  shilling 
bottles.  Why  burdB’ thy  poor  brains  with  formula  and 
chemicals  ? ” 

Ama.  “ Bless  theelmaster,  thou  hist  saved  me.  Verily, 
I care  not  for  such  tmngs.  The  photograph  alone  is  what 
I want.” 

Pho.  “ See,  now,  I pour  the  stuff  into  the  little  bath ; 
therein  I place  the  plate  which  I have  gotten  from  the 
slide.” 

Ama.  “ You  agitate  the  bath  ; why  so?” 

Pho.  “ Ask  me  not  foolish  questions  ; I agitate  it  ’cause 
it  must  be  agitated.  The  picture  now  appears.” 

Ama.  “ It  may  be  so,  but  ’tis  all  dark  to  me." 

Piio.  “ Thou’rt  impatient,  friend.  Ah  ! ’tis  done.  To 
wash  it  now  ’twere  well.” 

Ama.  “And  why?” 

Puo.  “ Because  it  must  be  so.” 

Ama.  “ But  thou  plungest  it  in  stuff  ? ” 

Pho.  “ Aye,  aye,  it  is  the  fixing  stuff.  More  thou 
need’stnot  know.  Ope  the  door,  I prithee.” 

Ama.  “ And  may  I take  the  plate  in  mine  own  fingers  ? ” 
Pho.  “ Thou  mayst.  Ou  paper  white  it  lies." 

Ama.  “ Oh,  marvellous ! there  is  the  fence,  and  there  the 
gate.  But  stay,  the  gate  I see  is  tarred,  the  fence  white- 
washed. The  white  is  bUck,  and  black  is  white.” 

Puo.  “ It  is,  indeed,  but  trouble  nob  When  printed, 
you  will  see  it  as  in  uature.  But  now  depart,  for  pupils 
more  I have.  Go  then,  and  photograph,  for  I have  made 
thee  perfect.” 

Ama.  “ It  is,  indeed,  a simple  art.  and  I marvel  greatly 
where  the  difficulties  lie.  Why  iu  one  lesson,  as  thou  pro- 
mised me,  I’ve  learnt  the  whole!  Oh,  let  me  hasten  home 
and  photograph  my  friends.” 

(Hastens  home  to  photograph  his  friends.) 


HOW  TO  DEVELOP  LANDSCAPES  UPON  DRY  PLATES. 
A Method  of  Treating  Plates  whose  Time  of  Exposure  is 
Unknown. 

BY  DR.  H.  W.  VOUER. 

Ix  my  letter  concerning  my  travels  in  America,  i have  spoken  of 
the  preference  the  American  photographers  show  for  the  pyro 


developer  over  the  oxalate.  I have  frequently  thought  over  the 
matter,  and  asked  myself  the  question,  “ Now  has  this  pyro  the 
advantage  of  the  oxalate  in  developing  dry  plates?"  I will  con- 
fess that  I do  use  the  pyro  more  since  my  journey  than  before. 
Pyro,  indeed,  has  an  advantage  iu  working  more  rapidly,  which 
is  a desideratum  to  the  portraitist,  who  is  anxious  to  know  at 
once  the  result  of  his  sitting.  Moreover,  with  the  Americans, 
the  old  saying,  “ Time  is  money,”  has  its  full  meauing,  of  which 
we  slow  Germans  have  no  idea ; but  it  is  doubtful  whether,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  pyro,  the  same  beautiful  gradations  can  be 
obtained  as  with  oxalate.  There  is  another  drawback  to  its  use, 
which  the  oxalate  does  not  have,  namely,  the  formation  of  green 
fog.  True,  this  green  fog  may  be  removed  very  easily  with  a 
solution  of  iodine  (1  to  1,000),  or  1 grain  of  iodine,  4 grams  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  1,000  c.  c.  of  water,  in  which  the  plate 
is  laid  until  the  green  veil  becomes  yellow,  then  fixed  and  care- 
fully washed.  I have,  by  using  this  plan,  saved  all  my  plates 
which  were  affected  with  this  green  pest.  But  this  operation, 
though  easily  accomplished,  might  as  well  be  dispensed  with, 
requiring,  as  it  necessarily  does,  some  expenditure  of  time,  for, 
with  the  Americans,  “Time  is  money.” 

On  developing  my  American  plates,  I worked  upon  the  sup- 
position that  I did  not  accurately  know  the  times  of  exposure. 
I could  not  definitely  say  whether  a certain  plate  had  been  over 
or  under-exposed.  I therefore  proceeded  as  follows  : — 

The  plates  were  first  of  all  laid  in  a solution  of  150  c.  c.  of 
neutral  oxalate  of  potash  (1  to  3)  and  only  5 c.  c.  of  iron  (t  to  3), 
and  the  appearance  of  the  image  watched  for. 

If  the  outlines  of  the  image  began  to  appear  in  about  a minute 
and  a half,  the  exposure  was  considered  right. 

They  were  then  left  in  the  bath,  while  a second  bath  was  pre- 
pared; 150  of  oxalate  of  potassa,  10  of  iron.  Number  1 was 
placed  in  this,  while  a second  plate  was  put  in  the  first  bath. 

In  bath  No.  2 the  second  plate  was  allowed  to  develop  further. 

When  it  was  found  that  no  further  detail  could  be  got  from 
the  second  bath,  it  was  put  in  a third  : 150  oxalate  of  potassa, 
20  of  iron.  This  was  sufficient  generally  to  develop  the  plate 
fully. 

Now,  as  regards  the  treatment  of  under-exposed  plates. 

Two  or  even  three  minutes  was  often  not  enough  to  bring  out 
even  the  high-lights  in  No.  1.  They  were  placed  respectively  in 
Nos.  2,  3,  4,  and  allowed  to  finish  in  the  latter. 

If  the  plates  came  up  very  rapidly  in  No.  1,  they  were  im- 
mediately transferred  to  a bath  of  the  same  strength,  to  which 
from  five  to  ten  drops  of  bromide  of  potassium  were  added. 
The  development  was  in  this  way  retarded,  and  a plate  of  suffi- 
cient intensity  produced. 

The  baths  were  always  strengthened  after  three  or  four  plates 
had  been  developed  therein,  or  a new  bath  made. 

In  this  manner  the  plates  were  developed  slowly  and  regu- 
larly ; sometimes  a half-hour  elapsed  before  a plate  left  the 
final  developer.  They  were  usually  intense  enough,  and  rarely 
needed  any  strengthening.  Some,  however,  did  need  a little 
doctoring.  I remember  some  of  the  plates  which  I had  taken  iu 
the  high  plains  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  I had  given  them 
an  average  exposure  of  seven  seconds  with  the  smallest  stop,  an 
exposure  which  had  been  shown  to  be  correct  for  some  negatives 
taken  upon  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  but  at  this  elevation 
the  exposure  was  too  long,  and  the  plates,  as  a matter  of  course, 
were  over-exposed. 

It  is,  therefore,  true,  as  Bunsen  has  shown,  that  the  actinic 
force  is  greater  in  high  altitudes  than  upon  the  sea  level,  but  I 
had  no  idea  the  difference  is  so  great. 

Over-developed  plates  I subjected  to  the  process  of  reduction 
with  iodine  already  mentioned.  I cannot,  however,  recommend 
the  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  reduction  is  more  under  control 
with  the  former.  The  plates  are  laid  in  a solution  of  iodine  and 
iodide  of  potassium,  recommended  above  for  the  removal  of  green 
fog  ; they  are  then  put  in  the  fixing  hypo,  by  which  the  iodide 
of  silver  formed  is  dissolved.  If  they  are  not  clear  enough, 
repeat  the  process. 

Finally,  you  will  perceive  that  the  negatives  give  perfectly 
clear  shadows.  If  they  look  thin,  strengthen  them  with  bi- 
chloride of  mercury  and  ammonia. 

The  atelier  photographer  may  laugh  over  the  amount  of  pains 
to  save  a badly-exposed  plate,  but  he  forgets  that  he  does  not 
have  to  travel  miles  and  miles  to  secure  his  object.  The  amount 
of  labour  expended  upon  anything  increases  its  intrinsic  value, 
if  not  its  exchangeability.  The  portraitist,  when  he  has  made 
a bad  negative,  need  only  turn  smilingly  back  to  his  subject  and 
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say,  “ You  have  slightly  moved ; I think  I can  improve  it  by 
another  exposure.” 

And  we  try.  conscientiously,  all  in  our  power,  to  get  what  we 
can  from  our  plates.  A skilful  amateur,  present  during  my 
development,  was  astonished  that  I should  devote  so  much  time. 
But  patience  is  a virtue  of  our  race. — From  Photographic 
Mosaics , as  reprinted  in  Anthony's  Bulletin. 


Correspondence. 

LENSES  FOR  SMALL  PICTURES  FOR  SUB- 
SEQUENT ENLARGEMENT. 

Dear  Sir, — I regret  to  find  that  I did  not  make  my 
meauing  quite  clear.  My  hobby  is  the  perhaps  Utopian 
idea  of  ultimately  making  such  a “ pocket  set  ” as  can  be 
carried  in  an  ordinary  coat  pocket  when  on  ordinary  busi- 
ness, with  a dozen  plates  in  six  double  slides,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  sufficiently  rapid  for  use  on  the  most  in- 
stantaneous subjects,  and  yet  define  well,  also  evenly 
illuminate  well  enough  to  stand  enlarging  up  to  at  least 
15  by  12  inches.  I should  like  for  this  purpose  the  wide- 
angle  single,  on  account  of  its  eveu  illumination,  which, 
strange  to  say,  has  been  my  greatest  stumbling  block  when 
trying  enlargements  of  15  diameters;  but  it  has  not  been 
rapyj  enough  for  me.  Next,  I would  use  the  wide  angle 
rectilinear  or  symmetrical ; but  here  again  1 have  not 
found  sufficient  speed,  and  my  present  “ rig  ” is  Dallmeyer’s 
patent  stereographic,  stopped  down  to  about  F 12  or  F 14  ; 
thus  practically  using  a length  of  focus  of  5 inches  for  a 
plate  of  24  by  2,  which  in  my  case  gives  a picture  of 

by  2.  But,  sir,  this  is  very  cumbersome,  and  none  but 
a picture-  or  process-mad  enthusiast  will  make  it  an  in- 
separable part  of  himself.  Hence  I suggest  that  ventila- 
tion in  your  columns  may  possibly  be  of  use  to  many  more 
than  myself.  In  my  case  I use  the  apparatus  from  a 
railway  carriage  window,  or  in  almost  any  other  way ; and 
I prefer  for  focussing  a simple  telescope  fixed  on  the 
camera,  as  described  by  me  in  the  Year-Book  for  1884. 
In  fact,  I often  use  it  held  in  the  hand  up  to  the  eye  ; but 
— don’t  laugh  at  me,  please — although  I have  worked  at 
it  for  many  years,  being  probably  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
gelatino  heretics,  I have  very  few  pictures  (1)  on  the  many 
thousands  of  plates  I have  exposed  that  I would  care  to 
expose  to  the  eye  or  the  tender  criticisms  of  any  artistic 
friend  (if  I had  one).  But,  sir,  nil  desperandum  has  done 
much  for  both  the  “ brass  and  glass  ” and  the  “ artistic  ” 
men  amongst  us,  and  I don’t  hesitate  to  trust  myself  to 
our  brethren,  from  whom  I hope  to  get  some  valuable 
suggestions. — Thanking  Mr.  Wheeler  for  his  contribution, 
I am,  yours  truly,  Richard  Parr. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS’  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

Dear  Sir, — Those  who  have  watched  the  career  of  the 
Photographers’  Benevolent  Association  from  its  iuception 
till  the  present,  cannot  do  otherwise  than  sympathise  with 
Mr.  W.  S.  Bird,  and  will,  I trust,  assist  him  in  his 
endeavours  to  build  up  an  institution  thoroughly  worthy  of 
the  present  generation  of  photographers. 

That  only  meagre  support  has  so  far  been  afforded  to 
Mr.  Bird  and  his  colleagues,  is  a noticeable  and  a published 
fact,  notwithstanding  that  for  more  than  a dozen  years 
some  of  these  gentlemen  have  exercised  their  energies 
towards  benefitting  their  fellow  maD. 

If  the  fraternity  have  been  viewing  their  project  in  the 
light  of  an  experiment,  then  Mr.  Bird  and  those  who 
assist  him  are  justified  in  asking  photographers  of  every 
grade  the  simple  questiou  : “ Will  you  support  us,  or  not  ? ” 
If  the  answer  is  given  in  the  affirmative,  then  success  is 
certain  ; on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  shown  that  the  present 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  funds  would  be  distasteful,  were 
the  society’s  operations  conducted  on  a wider  basis,  then, 


as  Mr.  Bird  truly  pointed  out,  the  matter  rests  entirely 
with  those  concerned. 

Photography  is  by  no  means  of  less  importance  than 
many  other  scientific  pursuits,  and  I am  not  at  all  sure 
that  skilled  labour  insets  with  higher  remuneration  than  it 
does  in  many  of  the  arts  requiring  both  judgment  and 
skill  equal  to  that  expected  from  photographers.  The 
standard  of  technical  excellence  is  being  continually 
raised,  and  the  clever  photographer  of  twenty  years  ago — 
or  even  ten — may  not  possess  the  ability  befitting  a similar 
position  of  to-day.  Under  these  circumstances  it  behoves 
us  to  do  our  duty  towards  our  older  brethren  who  may 
have  fallen  by  the  way,  since  any  little  kindness  shown  in 
this  respect  is  but  a just  rec ignition  of  talent  bequeathed 
to  ourselves. 

Regarding  Mr.  Lambert’s  proposition  to  “ make  the 
Society  self-supportiDg,”  I desire  to  remark  that  such  a 
point  has  been  achieved,  according  to  the  Secretary’s 
statement,  the  ordinary  subscriptions  being  equal  to  the 
outgoings. 

To  transform  the  existing  Society — limited  though  it 
may  be — into  a sort  of  Slate  Club,  would  not  worthily 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  those  who  have  sustained  the  fund 
for  so  long  ; neither  could  such  an  arrangement  perform 
the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  entire  profession  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  alike  to  donor  and  contributor. — Yours 
faithfully,  W.  M.  Ashman. 

Dear  Sir, — I beg  to  offer  a few  suggestions  as  to 
extending  the  above  Society  : — 

1.  That  the  Association  be  formed  into  a benefit  society, 
whereby,  when  sickness  overtakes  a member,  he  may  reap 
some  temporary  aid  from  its  funds. 

2.  A meeting  of  photographers  to  be  called  in  all  towns 
to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  employers  and  their  assistants, 
with  names  of  those  guaranteed  to  join,  providing  it 
becomes  a benefit  society. 

3.  After  this  is  done,  and  the  whole  of  the  reports  sent 
to  its  present  officers,  1 think  they  would  be  able  to  start 
a thorough  benevolent  society — one  that  would  aid  its 
members  in  sickness  and  distress — on  a firmer  basis  and 
with  a wider  scope  than  the  present  one. 

In  each  town  of  importance  a committee  could  be 
fonned  to  carry  out  the  arrangements.  The  whole  of  the 
contributions  could  be  forwarded  to  London  as  usual,  and 
could  almost  be  worked  on  the  same  lines  as  the  “ Hearts 
of  Oak  ” Society. 

I think,  also,  that  if  an  appeal  were  sent  to  a leading 
photographer  or  two  in  each  town,  they  would  gladly  give 
their  assistance  in  the  matter. — Yours  respectfully, 

An  Operator. 


HONEST  AND  DISHONEST  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Sir, — The  heading  of  my  letter  doubtless  sounds  strange 
in  the  virtuous  ears  of  your  highly  respectable  journal ; 
perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  allow  me  space  to 
briefly  explain  the  choice  of  such  a subject  for  communi- 
cation. Example  of  a tolerably  honest  advertisement  : — 

“ Wanted,  first-class  photographs,  portraits,  cartes  and 
cabinets,  for  show  case.  Address,  &c. 

Here,  the  advertiser’s  meaning  is  clear  and  straight- 
forward. For  a certain  article  I will  pay  cash.  It  is  not 
the  vendor’s  business  to  trouble  himself  about  the  use  the 
purchaser  makes  of  goods  sold  to  him,  therefore  I contend 
that  so  far  the  above  advertiser  bears  the  stamp  of  an 
honest  man. 

Example  of  the  (frequently)  dishonest  advertisement : — 

“ Wanted,  first-class  operator  and  retoucher;  none  but 
thoroughly  experienced  men  need  apply.  Address  (by 
letter)  with  specimens,  carte  of  self,  and  references,  to 
A.  B.  C.,  Photographic  News  Office,  Castle  Street, 
Holborn.” 

I do  not  by  this  infer  that  all  advertisers  who  use  your 
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estimable  office  to  cover  an  address  are  rogues.  Many  do 
so  very  reasonably  because  it  is  not  pleasant  for  Mr.  A to 
let  Mr.  B know  he  is  about  changing  his  staff ; but  the 
just  convenience  of  honest  men  unfortunately  also  provides 
a cloak  for  knaves.  Here  is  an  experience.  The  believing 
operator  applies,  sendiug  his  best  specimens  ( which  he  can- 
not now  replace,  being  out  of  situation),  and  waits  reply. 
Waiting  results  in  further  writing,  and  no  reply  to  any 
letter,  or  redress  for  the  robbery  he  is  the  victim  of. 

If  one  goes  personally  to  the  office  before  writing,  and 
asks  for  the  name  and  address  of  advertiser,  a couiteous 
reply  is  given  to  the  effect  that  the  office  address  is  used 
for  secrecy,  and  therefore  it  must  not  be  told. 

With  such  facilities  for  obtaining  samples  of  work  exe- 
cuted by  other  hands,  it  is  little  wonder  that  employers 
bitterly  complain  of  many  men  being  quite  incompetent 
to  execute  work  in  accordance  with  the  results  shown  on 
engagement.  Doubtless  the  question  is  a difficult  one  to 
both°sides.  Without  specimens,  how  is  an  employer  to 
judge?  And  yet  the  risk  of  losing  valuable  samples  of 
one’s  bona  fide  work  is  very  galling  to  an  operator. 

Personally,  I am  about  trying  a new  point  in  this  ques- 
tion. Having  lost  some  specimens  recently,  I am  putting 
the  police  of  a certain  town  on  the  track,  and  if  im- 
possible to  establish  a case  of  “ obtaining  goods  under 
false  pretences,”  shall  try  to  sue  on  “ illegal  possession  ” of 
my  property.  Everyone  knows  that  no  firm  of  any  stand- 
ing does  these  tricks,  and  I therefore  advise  all  assistants 
to  be  very  shy  of  sending  specimens  to  initials  or  any- 
where before  being  satisfied  as  to  the  name  and  address  of 
the  advertiser.  Our  honest  advertiser,  who  will  pay  to  fill 
his  show-case  with  good  work,  is  an  exception  not  often 
seen.  Men  who  want  specimens  call  them  “ First-class 
operators,”  and  thus  rob  in  the  meanest  and  most  con- 
temptible manner  real  workers  who  foolishly  trust  their 
dishonest  advertisements. 

I hope,  sir,  that  in  the  interest  of  the  vast  number  of 
assistants  who  support  your  valuable  journal,  and  derive 
great  benefit  therefrom,  you  will  be  able  to  devise  some 
practical  means  of  eradicating  this  heartless  system  of 
perfidious  robbery. 

I beg  to  enclose  my  card,  and  remain,  sir,  yours 
obediently,  Agitator. 

[We  are  informed  by  our  Publishers  that  in  future,  when 
undertaking  the  receipt  of  replies  to  advertisements,  they  must 
be  entrusted  with  name  and  address  for  revelation  to  applicants 
in  case  they  may  deem  it  necessary. — Ed.  P.N.] 


|)rofccbuiigs  of  Sotitfus. 

Photograph ic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

The  monthly  technical  meetiug  was  held  on  Tuesday  last  at  5a, 
Pall  Mall  East,  Captain  \V.  de  W.  Abney  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman,  after  alluding  to  the  advantages  of  informal 
meetings  or  social  gatherings,  invited  Mr.  Cowan  to  exhibit  and 
explain  his  newest  invention  in  lantern  slide  carriers  (see  p 131) ; 
but  Mr.  Cowan  said  that  the  original  apparatus  had  been  taken 
to  pieces  for  alteration,  but  that  he  would  exhibit  it  at  the  next 
meeting. 

The  conversation  then  turned  upon  the  new  development  paper, 
and  Mr.  Warnerke  gave  some  interesting  particulars.  Citrate 
of  iron  developer  is,  according  to  Warnerke,  certainly  equal  to 
the  oxalate,  but  the  excess  of  citric  acid  present  should  not 
exceed  5 per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
is  quick  as  oxalate.  Mr.  Warnerke  had  occasion  to  print  700 
impressions  for  one  negative,  and  he  had  brought  the  batch  of 
prints  with  him.  He  used  an  ordinary  printing-frame,  and  gave 
five  seconds’  exposure,  and  he  found  that  one  complete  operation 
with  the  frame  could  be  gone  through  in  half  a minute.  In 
twelve  hours  be  completed  three  hundred  prints,  all  but  the 
final  drying.  He  not  only  did  this  without  help,  but,  in  spite  of 
many  interruptions,  very  little  variation  in  tone  was  noticeable 
in  looking  through  the  bulk,  although  some  prints  were  a little 
darker  than  others.  Mr.  Warnerke  had  found  hot  rolling  to 


give  an  excellent  surface,  but  it  is  essential  to  make  sure  that 
the  prints  are  perfectly  dry. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  had  found  a highly  satisfactory 
way  to  prevent  adhesion  to  the  glass  when  prints  are  squeezeed 
down  on  this  material ; it  being  merely  necessary  to  coat  the 
plates  with  negative  varnish. 

Mr.  Ince  detailed  his  experiences  on  enlarging  on  the  rapid 
printing  paper. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  some  impressions  made  by  the  solar 
spectrum  on  the  rapid  printing  paper  of  commerce,  and  the  in- 
tensity of  the  action  in  the  ultra-violet  region  showed  one  sample 
to  have  been  made  with  chloride,  while  another  sample  was  as 
evidently  prepared  with  bromide  as  a principal  constituent. 
Some  citro-chloride  paper  prepared  by  the  Chairman,  and  which 
gave  equally  good  results  for  printing  out  or  by  development, 
showed  a maximum  of  action  well  inside  the  visible  part  of  the 
spectrum,  and  would  consequently  be  well  adapted  for  working 
by  gaslight. 

Mr.  W.  Bedford  made  some  remarks  confirming  Mr.  Deben- 
ham’s  recent  observations  as  to  the  influence  of  long  develop- 
ment on  the  colour  of  prints  made  by  the  new  method  (see  p. 
98).  The  exposure  only  controls  the  colour  indirectly,  by 
allowing  a longer  stay  in  a given  developer. 

Mr.  Warnerke  pointed  out  that  when  prints  are  to  be  made 
from  a weak  negative,  the  developer  should  be  strengthened,  and 
vice  versa. 

The  Chairman  said  that  his  experience  coincided  with  this 
view. 

A long  conversation  upon  mercurial  intensification  then  took 
place,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Chairman  referred  to  thepro- 
tective  action  which  varnish  exercises  in  the  case  of  a cofrodion 
negative  intensified  with  mercury  ; and  Mr.  Arnold  Spiller  said 
that  he  had  found  it  advantageous  to  add  a little  hydrochloric 
acid  to  the  mercuric  chloride  solution  (see  page  09). 

Mr.  Warnerke,  reverting  to  the  subject  of  the  rapid  printing 
paper,  said  that  a recently  developed  print  could  be  transferred 
to  a sheet  of  ordinary  paper.  The  wet  gelatine  surface  is  pressed 
into  contact  with  a sheet  of  dry  paper,  and  after  a short  time 
the  paper  backing  can  be  stripped  off  ; immersion  in  warm  water 
being  necessary  in  some  instances. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

A meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  19th  iust., 
Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan,  since  the  previous  meeting,  had — with  a view 
to  test  the  value  of  perchloric  acid  for  the  purpose  recommended 
by  Mr.  Debenham — made  two  emulsions,  one  of  which  contained 
a small  proportion  of  perchloric  acid.  Both  emulsions  gave 
perfectly  clear  shadows,  and  the  only  difference  he  (Mr.  Cowan) 
could  find  was  a slight  loss  of  sensitiveness  in  the  batch  con- 
taining perchloric  acid  ; the  plates  registered  two  numbers  less 
on  the  sensitometer  than  the  other  batch. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  had  also  tried  it,  and  found  some 
of  the  silver  was  precipitated  ; the  colour  of  which  was  reddish. 

The  Chairman  found  a considerable  quantity  of  the  silver 
precipitated  in  a flocculeut  state,  which  did  not  redissolve  when 
as  much  as  an  ounce  of  strong  liquid  ammonia  was  added  ; 240 
grains  of  nitrate  being  employed  in  the  experiment. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  thought  the  slowing  action  spoken  of  by 
Mr.  Cowan  was  rather  due  to  extraneous  matter  than  the 
addition  of  perchloric  acid  ; he  had  never  found  it  to  slow  an 
emulsion,  but  rather  tended  the  other  way.  He  still  thought 
the  Chairman  might  have  dissolved  his  precipitate  had  he  used 
more  ammonia. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  said  he  could  not  say  perchloric  acid 
would  prevent  green  fog,  because  in  the  batch  he  made  there 
was  no  means  of  knowing  that  the  fog  would  have  been  present 
had  the  acid  been  absent  ; he  added  3 drops  to  each  100  grains 
of  silver  nitrate,  and  had  a perfect  emulsion,  about  the  speed  of 
ordinary  commercial  plates.  In  reply  to  the  Chairman,  he  said 
the  speed  would  be  18°  on  Warnerke’s  sensitometer.  The 
emulsion  was  boiled  twenty  minutes,  and  he  had  noticed  that 
extreme  sensitiveness  was  obtained  with  less  boiling  than 
formerly,  probably  owing  to  some  change  in  the  gelatines  now 
used. 

Mr.  J.  Barker  mentioned  a case  of  green  fog  ou  a developed 
paper  print,  and  passed  round  a plate  bad ly  fogged  through 
being  kept  in  a dark  slide  coated  with  black  varnish. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  said  it  was  possible  to  keep  plates  a long  time 
in  dark  slides  before  development,  and  instanced  developing 
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perfect  negatives  upon  plates  which  had  remained  four  months 
in  the  slides. 

Mr.  Burton  alluded  to  the  darkening  action  wooden  rollers 
caused  to  sensitised  paper  when  left  in  contact  only  a few  hours, 
and  attributed  it  to  a partial  reduction  of  silver  by  the  fumes  of 
turpentine  emanating  from  the  wood. 

Mr.  Cowan  exhibited  and  explained  his  new  lantern  slide  carrier, 
which,  besides  possessing  the  necessary  mechanical  means  of 
passing  the  slides  through  the  lantern,  was  also  automatically 
arranged  to  raise  a curtain  during  the  period  of  change,  a new 
picture  appearing  upon  the  screen  on  withdrawing  the  curtain. 

The  following  questions  were  then  considered : — “ What  is  the 
best  colour  to  stain  microscopic  sections  with,  if  it  is  desired  to 
obtain  considerable  contrast  ? ” “ How  many  changes  of  water 

at  120'*  F.  are  necessary  to  remove  all  the  hyposulphite  from  an 
albumen  print?”  “ Can  anyone  give  a good  formula  for  rapid 
printing  other  than  Mr.  Wellington's,  published  in  the  News  ? ” 
“ What  is  the  longest  period  ferrous  oxalate  developer  can  be 
kept,  and  still  give  satisfactory  results  ? ” 

Mr.  A.  J.  Brown  said  that  in  staining  microscopic  sections, 
they  would  be  found  selective,  some  for  one  colour,  and  some  for 
another.  For  photographic  purposes  it  was  better,  in  many  cases, 
not  to  stain  the  sections. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  advocated  the  employment  of  an  eliminator, 
and  objected  to  the  use  of  hot  water  for  the  removal  of  hypo- 
sulphite ; he  never  exceeded  a temperature  of  70°  F.  in  winter. 

Mr.  Burton  placed  his  prints  into  water  nearly  boiling,  and 
allowed  them  to  remain  until  cool. 

Mr.  Barker  found  that  an  addition  of  Rochelle  salt  to  a 
bromo-chloride  emulsion  on  paper  enabled  him  either  to  print 
out,  or  develop. 

Mr.  Burton  said  any  of  the  rapid  papers  could  be  printed  out 
if  previously  floated  on  a silver  bath.  He  found  the  new  deve- 
loping process  was  1 ,000  times  more  rapid  than  the  old  method 
of  silver  printing ; his  experiments  were  carried  out  by  means  of 
a paraffine  flame,  the  continued  heat  of  which  for  five  hours  had 
destroyed  much  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  print. 

The  Chairman  thought  fumed  paper  would  have  given  a 
different  result.  He  then  spoke  of  the  term  “ so  many  times 
rapid  ” as  misleading,  and  recommended  standard  sensitometric 
measurements. 

Mr.  Archer  Clarke  used  ferrous  oxalate  developer  continu- 
ously, adding  a little  fresh  developer  to  start  the  action  when 
required  ; he  promised  further  information  at  a future  meeting. 

Messrs.  A.  G.  Gravatt,  T.  S.  Sillar,  and  W.  H.  Hyslop  were 
elected  members  of  the  Association. 

It  was  announced  that  on  March  5th  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd 
would  give  a demonstration  on  “ Paper  Negatives,  and  the 
Development  of  Gelatiuo-chloride  Prints.” 


Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

An  extra  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  19th 
inst.,  in  the  Lecture  Room,  Free  Library  .Willbrowu  Street,  for 
the  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  produced  by  the  members  during 
the  year. 

The  proceedings  were  commenced  by  the  exhibition  of  about 
fifty  slides  of  views  taken  by  Mr.  J.  II.  T.  Ellerbeck  during  a 
tour  in  Norway.  This  series  of  slides  excited  much  enthusiasm 
amongst  the  numerous  visitors,  and  one  after  another  the 
wonderful  fiords,  mountains,  and  waterfalls  were  shown  on  the 
screen.  The  slides  were  on  wet  collodion  and  gelatino-chloride 
plates.  Mr.  Ellerbeck ' expressed  the  difficulties  he  had  ex- 
perienced in  getting  satisfactory  results  on  gelatino-bromide 
plates  with  soda  development,  but  showed  one  developed  with 
ferrous  oxalate  that  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Mr.  J.  II.  Day  showed  a series  of  home  views  on  gelatino- 
bromide  plates,  developed  with  the  ferrous  oxalate  and  soda  and 
pyro. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  followed  with  eight  slides  developed 
with  pyro  and  soda. 

Mr.  Wm.  Rogers  showed  an  interesting  series,  showing  the 
tones  obtainable  on  gelatine  and  albunun  plates.  The  ex- 
posures at  two  feet  from  the  gas  light  varied  from  five 
seconds  to  five  minutes  ; the  development  was  by  ferrous  oxalate, 
the  result  in  the  last  instance  being  a rich  brown,  with  perfectly 
clear  high  lights. 

Mr.  Blanchard  exhibited  slides  on  bromide  plates  developed 
with  soda  and  ferrous-oxalate,  both  being  equally  good. 

Mr.  Cornish  showed  about  twenty-four  slides  all  on  chloride 
plates,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Beer  seventeen  or  eighteen  on  chloride 


plates,  and  also  on  gelatino-bromide  plates.  Amongst  these 
exhibits  there  were  many  of  exceptional  beauty  which  elicited 
warm  admiration. 

Mr.  Gardner  showed  eight  slides  on  gelatino-chloride  plates 
which  were  greatly  admired,  both  subjects  and  treatment  being 
very  perfect.  These  were  followed  by  a series  of  Swiss  views 
taken  by  Mr.  Boothroyd,  which  were  also  greatly  admired,  and  the 
meeting  broke  up,  everyone  seemiDg  to  have  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  wide  range  of  travel,  from  Norway  to  Switzerland  abroad, 
from  Oxford  to  Leamington  to  the  Isle  of  Man  and  North  Wales 
at  home.  Many  picturesque  bits  in  the  vicinity  of  Liverpool 
were  also  shown,  and  the  slides,  which  were  on  nearly  all  the 
plates  in  the  market,  as  well  as  on  wet  collodion,  proved  that  in 
good  hands  all  were  capable  of  yielding  every  gradation  of  light 
and  shade.  Soda  and  pjro  came  well  to  the  front,  and  before 
the  meeting  closed  a lady  visitor  had  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
the  proceeding  so  thoroughly  that  she  was  heard  to  exclaim, 
triumphantly,  “ I knew  that  was  soda,’’  as  one  especially  beautiful 
slide  was  shown. 


Cheltenham  Photographic  Society. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Feb.  12th,  Col.  Dawson,  C.B., 
in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Genham  read  some  remarks  on  the  washing  soda  deve- 
loper ; his  formula  for  which  has  already  been  published. 

In  the  course  of  discussion, 

Col.  Dawson  stated  that  he  preferred  potash,  usiDg  six  grains 
to  each  ounce  of  developer,  with  a little  bromide  in  the  summer. 

Capt.  Aylenkk  Jones,  R.E  , exhibited  prints  of  a torpedo 
explosion,  showing  the  different  stages  of  the  effect,  taken  with 
the  phantom  shutter  electrically  controlled,  and  opened  at 
intervals  of  one-fifth  of  a second. 

The  chromo-photoscope  was  shown  by  Mr.  Penny. 


North  Staffordshire  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 
The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  18th, 
the  chair  being  occupied  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Emery,  Vice-President. 

In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  G.  S.  Burgess,  who  had 
undertaken  to  give  a practical  demonstration  of  the  working  of 
the  new  rapid  printing  process, 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  Allison)  demonstrated  the  method 
of  developing  carbon  prints,  by  producing  several  successful  pic- 
tures upon  opal.  Following  Mr.  Allison  in  his  explanation  of  the 
carbon  process, 

The  Chairman  gave  an  interesting  description  of  the  Wood- 
burytype  and  other  photo-mechanical  priuting  processes,  photo- 
engraving, &c.,  undertaking  to  exhibit  specimen  blocks,  prints, 
&c.,  at  the  next  meeting. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  aud  Hon.  Secretary  having 
been  passed,  the  meeting  terminated. 


Bradford  Amateur  Photographic  Society. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday  last,  at 
the  Law  Institute.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having 
been  read  and  approved,  the  President  announced  that  £10  had 
been  promised  towards  a prize  competition  amongst  the  members 
for  the  best  pictures  taken  during  the  year  in  the  following 
classes):  landscape,  architectural,  instantaneous,  composition  sub- 
ject, and  lantern  slide. 

Mr.  Duncan  G.  Law  (the  President)  afterwards  read  a very 
interesting  paper  on  “ Photographing  in  Savoy,"  illustrated 
with  over  a hundred  7J  by  Sprints  of  the  scenery  of  the  Savoy, 
at  various  altitudes,  with  lenses  varying  from  4 inches  to  22 
inches  focus  ; he  also  showed  a French  pneumatic  shutter  by 
Guerry  that  had  answered  well  in  reproducing  cloud  effects. 
After  a cordial  vote  of  thanks  the  proceedings  terminated. 

Hyde  Amateur  Photographic  Society. 

This  Society  held  its  meeting  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  18th 
inst.,  a goodly  number  being  present. 

The  President  (Mr.  F.  W.  Cheetham)  gave  a demonstration 
on  “Toning  and  Fixing  of  Prints.”  The  subject  was  handled  in 
a masterly  manner,  the  lecturer  having  prints  in  the  various 
stages  ready  for  manipulating,  as  the  various  processes  were 
gone  through.  A lively  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  great 
variety  of  colouring  to  be  obtained. 
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At  the  close  of  the  paper  several  members  exhibited  views 
which  they  had  taken  since  the  last  meeting.  Votes  of  thanks 
to  the  lecturer  and  others  brought  the  meeting  to  a close. 


Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association 

A lantern  slide  competition  in  connection  with  this  Society 
was  held  iu  Lamb's  Hotel,  Duudee,  on  Thursday,  19th  inst., 
when  there  WA3  a crowded  attendance  of  members  and  their 

friends. 

The  prizes  offered  were  as  follows  : — 

1st.— One  dozen  selected  lantern  slides,  given  by  Mr.  W.  D. 
Valentine.  2nd. — Half  dozen  ditto  ditto,  given  by  Mr.  A.  C. 
Lamb.  3rd. — Quarter  dozen  slides,  given  by  Mr.  George  Bowden. 
The  competition  was  open  to  members  of  the  Society,  and 
nine  sets  of  four  slides  each  were  entered.  Each  member  present 
was  supplied  with  a voting  paper  for  recording  his  marks,  the 
maximum  number  which  could  be  given  to  one  slide  by  one 
member  being  100.  Those  members  who  competed  were  not 
allowed  to  give  any  marks  for  their  own  slides.  Ater  the 
marks  had  been  classified  by  the  scrutineers,  the  following  was 
found  to  be  the  order  of  merit : — 

(1st)  D.  Ireland,  7,19")  marks  ; (2nd)  D.  Irelaud,  junr.,  7,105  ; 
(3rd)  A.  Guthries.  6,365 ; (4th)  \V.  Baxter,  5,628  ; (5th) 

P.  Kerr,  junr.,  5.480;  (6th)  J.  Geddes,  5,075  ; (7th)  J.  Jones, 
4,817;  (8th)  J.  Mathewsm,  4,059;  (9th)  A.  Simpson,  3,510. 
Great  interest  was  manifested  in  the  competition,  and  many  of 
the  slides  exhibited  great  technical  and  artistic  skill ; most  of 
them  were  on  Cowan’s  chloride  plates. 

After  the  competition  was  decided,  an  exhibition  followed,  to 
which  several  of  the  members  contributed.  A large  series  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  London,  was  shown,  and  the  great 
variety  of  tones  obtainable  on  gelatino-bromide  excited  general 
attention.  Mr.  Wellington  prepares  his  own  plates,  and  seems 
to  be  able  to  get  nearly  as  great  a range  of  tones  as  can  be  ob- 
tained on  chloride  plates ; the  slides  were  of  a very  high 
standard  of  artistic  excellence. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan,  of  London,  also  sent  a number  of  transparencies 
on  his  own  plates,  several  of  which  were  extremely  beautiful, 
the  tones  ranging  from  clear  blue  to  crimson.  Great  interest  was 
taken  in  these  slides  by  the  members,  as  Mr.  Cowan’s  chloride 
plates  are  coming  into  general  use  for  transparency  making. 

A series  of  coloure  1 slides  illustrative  of  a tour  in  the  Medi- 
terranean were  also  lent  by  Mr.  T.  Feathers.  A vot»  of  thanks 
was  awarded  to  the  exhibitors. 


Derby  Photographic  Society*. 

A conversazione  was  given  by  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
above  Society  in  St.  James's  Hall,  on  Friday  evening  last- 
About  300  were  present,  and  a most  enjoyable  evening  was 
spent.  The  walls  of  the  Hall  were  hung  with  photographs, 
while  pictures  and  albums  were  arranged  on  tables  in  various 
parts  of  the  room. 

Mr.  J.  Paget,  who  presided,  delivered  a short  but  interesting 
address,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  importance  of  photography  for 
scientific  and  other  purposes,  and  of  the  interesting  fields  of 
study  and  recreation  it  opened  up  to  amateurs.  He  expressed 
regret  that  the  number  of  amiteur  exhibits  was  not  larger  on 
the  present  occasion,  but  intimated  his  belief  that  they  would 
be  sent  in  greater  numbers  at  the  exhibition  of  next  year. 

The  quality  of  the  pictures  on  view  was  exceedingly  good, 
many  of  the  exhibits  eliciting  the  admiration  of  the  company. 
Mr.  Winter  sent  several  of  his  finest  examples  of  portrait  photo- 
raphy,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Price,  of  the  Babington  Studio,  sent  very 
ne  enlarged  portraits  of  the  late  Mr.  Bass,  M.P.,  Mr.  Aldermau 
Renals,  M.P.,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Mr.  R.  Keene,  in 
addition  to  a collection  of  oil  piintings,  contributed  some  charm- 
ing sketches  of  Derbyshire  scenery,  produced  by  the  platinotype 
process.  Mr.  T.  Scotton  exhibited  a large  collection  of  photo- 
graphs of  M.  R.  engines  and  bridges,  which  attracted  consider- 
able attention. 

Amongst  the  other  exhibits,  a collection  of  charming  Russian 
coloured  photographs,  lent  by  Mr.  Bolden,  and  some  fine  photo- 
graphs of  the  Niagara  Falls,  lent  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Kaye,  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  notice. 

A good  collection  of  apparatus  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Lancaster  and  Son,  of  Birmingham,  while  at  the  end  of  the  hall, 
a gigantic  camera,  the  property  of  Mr.  Keene,  surmounted  by  a 


very  small  pocket  camera,  and  labelled  “ David  and  Goliath,” 
caused  much  amusement. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Bsmro.se  gave  an  exhibition  of  photographic  trans- 
parencies by  means  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  lantern,  which  was  very 
highly  appreciated,  one  slide  especially—  that  of  General  Gordon 
— calling  forth  loud  applause.  Several  names  were  handed  in  to 
the  honarary  secretary  by  friends  wishing  to  join  the  Society. 


Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the 
Manchester  Technical  Schools  on  Thursday  evening,  the  12th 
instant.  Mr.  J.  S.  Pollitt,  the  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Rowcliffe  were  elected 
members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Wood  read  a paper  and  gave  a practical  demon- 
stration of  the  “ Making  of  Gelatino-Bromide  Emulsion  and 
Coating  Plates.” 

Mr.  Schofield  said  that  he  had  found  so  much  variation  in 
commercial  bromides  that  he  found  it  necessary  always  to  test 
the  emulsion  with  potassium  chromate.  He  also  thought  that 
the  colour  of  the  emulsion  ought  always  to  be  carefully  noted,  as 
the  blue  colour  by  transmitted  light  was  a sure  sign  that  the 
emulsion  was  sufficiently  cooked. 

Mr.  Abel  Heywood  exhibited  the  results  of  a number  of 
experiments  made  with  various  coloured  papers  for  dark-room 
illumination,  and  showed  several  plates  which  had  been  exposed 
at  about  twenty-three  feet  distance  from  an  ordinary  gaslight, 
covered  by  various  thicknesses  of  coloured  tissue  paper.  The 
plates  were  exposed  in  strips  during  twenty-eight,  twenty-one, 
fourteen,  and  seven  minutes,  and  also  during  development,  which 
was  conducted  at  the  same  distance  from  the  light,  and  in  un- 
covered vessels.  The  developer  used  was  pyro,  Wratten’s 
formula,  with  twenty  drops  of  ammonia-bromide  solution.  The 
results  were  : — 1.  Light  covered  by  two  thicknesses  of  waxed 
yellow  tissue  paper,  which  scarcely  lessened  the  gaslight  at  all ; 
result,  clear  glass  for  the  portion  exposed  during  development 
only,  but  a decided  dark  shade  of  the  other  exposed  parts,  com- 
mencing with  a light  stripe  for  the  seveu  minutes’,  and  ending 
with  a pretty  dense  one  for  the  twenty-eight  minutes’,  exposure. 
2.  Light  covered  by  the  same  paper  as  No.  1,  with  the  addition 
of  one  thickness  of  waxed  orange-coloured  tissue-paper;  result, 
much  the  same.  3.  Light  covered  by  the  same  yellow  paper  as 
No.  1,  but  with  the  addition  of  one  thickness  of  ruby-coloured 
tissue  paper  ; result,  a scarcely  perceptible  difference  between 
the  two  shortest-exposed  strips,  aud  the  twenty -eight  minutes’ 
band  being  about  equal  in  fog  to  the  seven  minutes’  band  of 
Nos.  1 and  2.  In  this  case,  the  amount  of  light  in  the  dark- 
room appeared  to  be  very  great,  everything  in  it  being  distinctly 
visible.  4.  Aperture  at  side  of  gaslight  closed  as  in  No.  2,  but 
the  lower  aperture  closed  with  a compactly-made  and  well-finished 
orange  paper,  about  twenty-five  pounds  to  the  ream  (demy  size). 
This  plate  showed  no  stripes  whatever,  though  the  amount  of 
light  in  thi3  case  also  seemed  great. 

Mr.  Cheetham  exhibited  his  lamp  for  the  dark-room,  made  to 
hang  from  the  ceiling,  all  the  light  being  thrown  downwards. 

Mr.  Brothers  exhibited  two  prints  of  a group  of  young 
persons  taken  on  the  occasion  of  a fancy-dress  ball  recently 
given  by  the  Mayor  of  Salford.  The  children  were  grouped  on 
the  staircase  in  the  Museum  at  Peel  Park.  The  illumination 
was  effected  by  means  of  four  ethoco  lime  jets,  assisted  by  the 
magnesium  light,  the  exposure  being  about  forty  seconds,  during 
some  twenty-five  seconds  only  of  which  the  magnesium  was 
alight. 


®alh  in  % jltubio. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. — At  the  next  meeting 
of  the  above  Society,  to  be  held  at  the  Society  of  Arts  on  Thurs- 
day, March  5th,  1885,  at  8 o’clock,  Mr.  Cecil  V.  Shadbolt  will  de- 
liver a lecture  entitled,  “ Adventures  in  the  Air  : or,  Balloons 
and  Ballooning,”  illustrated  by  a series  of  dissolving  views. 

Condensation  of  Gases  on  the  Surface  of  Glass. — 
Recent  experiments  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Bottomley  show  that  the  power 
of  glass  to  condense  air  and  other  gases  or  gaseous  mixture  upon 
its  surface,  is  much  greater  than  is  often  supposed.  Some  spun 
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glass  which  had  been  kept  for  some  hours  in  a high  vacuum  gave 
oft  a considerable  volume  of  air  on  the  application  of  heat  ; but 
this  air  contained  an  abnormal  proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
rather  more  oxygen  than  ordinary  air.  A quantity  of  spun  glass 
having  a total  surface  area  of  l,448square  centimetres  thus  occluded 
0'45  of  a cubic  centimetre  of  air.  Probably  the  occlusion  of 
gases  by  glass  may  have  some  considerable  bearing  upon  the 
work  of  the  photographer. 

International  Inventions  Exhibition.  Tender  for 
Right  to  Photograph. — The  executive  council  invite  tenders 
for  the  exclusive  right  of  taking  photographs  in  the  Interna- 
tional Inventions  Exhibition,  1885,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  Exhibition.  The  contractor  will  be  allowed  to  take  photo- 
graphs of  any  part  of  the  Exhibition  or  Gardens  the  property  of 
the  executive  council,  and  to  take  photographs  of  exhibits  under 
arrangement  with  the  exhibitors ; he  will  also  be  allowed  to 
take  portraits.  The  contractor  will  be  granted  two  stands  for 
the  sale  of  photographs,  the  position  and  size  of  such  stands 
to  be  decided  by  the  council ; he  will  also  be  provided  with 
space  in  the  Gallery  above  the  East  Arcade  for  a developing- 
room,  and  for  such  other  purposes  as  may  be  necessary  ; and  he 
will  be  permitted  to  erect  and  fit  up  a studio  for  portraiture  in 
the  same  position  if  he  desires  it.  The  council  will  provide  gas 
and  water,  but  all  fittings  must  be  provided  by  the  contractor. 
Electric  light  for  the  purposes  of  photography  will  be  provided 
by  the  council  at  cost  price.  The  exclusive  privilege  granted  to 
the  contractor  is  not  to  prevent  exhibitors  in  group  xxix. 
(photography)  from  carrying  on,  for  purposes  of  exhibition  and 
illustration,  any  photographic  processes  whatever.  The  exclu- 
sive privilege  is  not  to  prevent  exhibitors  from  distributing 
gratuitously  any  photographs,  engravings,  or  other  illustrations 
of  their  exhibits,  or  any  part  thereof  ; but  such  photographs 
will  not  be  allowed  to  be  taken  in  any  part  of  the  buildings  ex- 
cept by  the  contractor.  The  person  tendering  will  be  required 
to  specify  in  his  tender  (a)  the  percentage  on  gross  receipts 
which  he  will  undertake  to  pay  for  this  privilege,  together  with 
(6)  the  amount  of  the  said  percentage  he  will  pay  in  advance  on 
the  signing  of  the  contract  by  way  of  premium.  A schedule  of 
prices,  at  which  the  contractors  will  undertake  to  supply  exhi- 
hibitors  with  photographs  of  their  exhibits,  must  be  appended 
to  the  tender.  Plans  showing  the  position  of  the  spaces  to  be 
allotted  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes  can  be  seen  at  the 
Secretary’s  Office.  Tenders  must  be  sent  into  the  Secretary 
not  later  thau  the  14th  March.  The  executive  council  do  not 
bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  tender. 

The  Strength  of  Aqueous  Sulphurous  Acid. — 1.  Water 
will  not  at  a medium  temperature  (of  about  17'5°  C.,  equal  03  8 
to  64°  F.)  retain  more  than  9 per  cent,  of  sulphurous  acid  gas. 
2.  The  solution  can  be  brought  to  the  strength  of  8 per  cent, 
by  following  the  process  of  the  U.  S.  Ph.  of  1870,  but  it  will  after 
a short  time  come  down  to  7 per  cent.  3.  The  strength  best  suited 
for  pharmaceutical  and  technical  purposes  is  6'5  per  cent.,  or 
8p.  gr.  1 '034,  since  it  will  keep  for  a long  time  by  following  the 
cfirections  laid  down  in  the  Pharm.  of  1870,  for  preservation, 
and  can  befshipped'with'jut  any  risk  of  loss.  4.  Sulphuric  acid 
will  always  be  present,  though  in  so  small  an  amouut  that  it 
will  not  interfere  with  the  medicinal  value  of  the  preparation. 
By  adding  some  barium  sulphite,  and  macerating  for  a day  or 
two,  the  sulphuric  acid  of  an  old  sample  can  be  removed. — Carl 
Riebe  in  the  Druggist. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  March  4th 
will  be  “ On  the  Preparation  of  Paper  Negatives.” 


Comsponbents. 

*#*  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

A.  J.  Richardson. — 1.  Such  a lantern  ns  you  describe  is  gener- 
ally suitable  for  making  enlargements.  2.  A rapid  symmetrical  or 
rectilinear  of  about  four  and  ahnlf  inches  focus. 

J . M.  Thomas. — Some  action  will  take  place  without  a battery  being 
used,  but  it  is  so  slow  as  to  be  practically  useless.  One  cell  of 
the  Bunsen  battery  is  sufficient. 

C.  A.  M.  (Gainsborough). — 1.  Although  the  proceeding  is  a very 
barefaced  act  of  dishonesty,  you  have  no  remedy  unless  the  pic- 
tures were  registered  in  proper  torm  before  any  were  sold.  2.  If 
they  reproduce  your  name  and  sell  them  as  yours,  you  can  insti- 
tute a prosecution  for  fraud. 


Van-dyke. — The  immediate  cause  is  the  passing  of  silver  nitrate 
from  the  printing  paper  through  minute  holes  in  the  varnish 
film,  and  this  silver  stains  the  gelatine.  Minute  holes  in  the 
varnish  film  are  often  caused  by  dampness  of  the  gelatine  film, 
and  this  dampness  is  not  (infrequently  a consequence  of  imperfect 
removal  of  the  hyposulphite.  The  mischief  is  very  much  in- 
creased by  using  damp  paper  for  printing  on.  The  negative  has 
been  returned  by  Parcels  Post. 

P.  E.  G.  (Bombay). — Obtain  Ilusnik’s  “ Lichtdruck,”  published 
by  Hartleben,  of  Vienna. 

Colour. — 1.  We  can  hardly  give  you  full  details  in  this  place,  but 
must  refer  you  to  the  treatise  on  silver  printing,  by  Robinson  and 
Abney  (Piper  and  Carter).  2.  It  is  not  possible ; the  nearest 
approach  is  by  very  hard  rolling. 

Wm.  Birreli,. — Next  week. 

Edward  Cawley. — Make  up  according  to  the  formula  given  on 
page  128,  and  use  pure  solvents,  not  methylated. 

R.  Keene. — Thank  you  ; we  have  noted  the  circumstance,  and  hope 
to  say  something  about  it  next  week. 

E.  D.  G. — Perhaps  it  contains  a trace  of  sodium  chloride;  indeed, 
it  appears  to  us  very  probable. 

C. — Burnishing,  if  cleverly  done,  gives  a better  finish,  but  if  care  is 
not  taken,  the  prints  may  be  spoiled. 

Wick. — 1.  The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  there  is  no  pro- 
portionate advantage  in  having  more  than  two.  2.  We  should 
prefer  A for  the  purpose.  3.  Neither  is  suitable;  use  the  lens 
sold  with  the  instrument. 

J.  L.  Mackintosh.— 1.  Such  analytical  work  could  not  be  con- 
sidered reliable  unless  executed  by  an  experienced  person. 
2.  Certainly  it  would  be  subject  to  change  on  exposure  to  air,  and 
the  change  would  be  very  rapid  indeed,  unless  checked  by  the 
addition  of  .such  an  antiseptic  as  alcohol. 

AD.  Bowlin. — You  must  have  made  some  mistake,  as  nothing 
exists  which  is  known  in  English  under  this  name.  Perhaps, 
however,  you  will  let  us  know  what  it  is  called  in  French  or 
German. 

C.  Preston.— It  always  contains  lead,  and  generally  a large  pro- 
portion. 

Questioner. — 1.  Use  equal  parts  of  a saturated  solution  and  water. 
2.  See  a description  of  Mr.  Beach’s  contrivance  on  page  121  of 
the  Year-Book. 

Student. — Your  failure  is  there  suit  of  under-printing  and  over- 
toning. 

S.  V. — The  cement  known  as  “marine  glue”  is  very  suitable  for 
the  purpose. 

Engineer. — The  simplest  method  for  the  reproduction  of  draught- 
man’s  tracing  sis  the  negative  process — that  is,  the  ground  is  blue, 
while  the  lines  are  represented  in  white.  The  sensitive  paper 
may  be  prepared  by  brushing  over  “ bank-post”  with  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Red  prussiate  of  potash  1 part 

Ammonio-citrate  of  iron 10  parts 

Water  580  ,, 

The  exposure  varies  from  five  minutes  to  halt-an-hour  in  the  sun- 
light. To  fix,  the  exposed  prints  are  simply  washed  in  two  or 
three  changes  of  water.  Weak  images  due  to  over-exposure  may 
be  strengthened  by  washing  in  a three  per  cent,  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Restrainer. — Three  parts  of  ammonium  bromide  are  about 
equivalent  in  restraioing  power  to  live  of*the  potassium  salt. 

J.  Mills. — 1.  Yes.  2.  A doublet  lens,  such  ns  the  rapid  doublet, 
is  preferable  for  the  purpose  ; a u-ult -angle  should  only  be  used 
when  working  in  confined  quarters. 

Tyro. — Iodized  collodion  certainly  decomposes  if  kept  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  that  is  why  your  films  are  opalescent  when  dry. 
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TI1E  BEHAVIOUR  OF  THE  HALOID  SALTS  OF 
SILVER  IN  THE  SOLAR  SPECTRUM.  AND  THE 
EXALTATION  OF  THEIR  SENSITIVENESS 
TOWARDS  CERTAIN  PARTS  OF  THE  SPEC- 
TRUM. 

BY  DR.  JOSEPH  MARIA  EDER.* 

The  action  of  the  solar  spectrum  on  silver  salts  was  first 
studied  by  Scheele  in  1777, t and  next  by  Senebier  in  1782, J 
chloride  of  silver  being  used  in  these  instances.  The 
chemical  action  of  the  ultra  violet  rays  on  the  compound 
was  discovered  almost  simultaneously  by  Ritter,$  and  by 
Wollaston  in  1801, ||  while  Herschellf  studied  the  action  of 
the  solar  spectrum,  not  only  upon  various  iron  and  silver 
salts,  but  also  upon  the  colouring  matter  of  flowers  ; still  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  obtained  impressions  of  the  Fraun- 
hofer lines  ; these  being  photographed  for  the  first  time  by 
Becquerrel**  in  1842,  but  in  1843  Draperft  obtained  simi- 
lar results,  aDd  also  discovered  the  photographic  action  of 
the  infra-red  rays. 

In  1853  and  1854  Crookes  J+  investigated  the  action  of 
the  solar  spectrum  on  iodide  of  silver  and  on  bromide  of 
silver  in  wet  collodion;  while  J.  MUller  Helmholtz, 
Rutherford,  Mascart,  H.  C.  Vogel,  and  Cornu  worked 
shortly  aftei  wards  in  the  same  direction. 

Those  to  whom  reference  has  just  been  made,  aimed  at 
the  most  perfect  representation  of  the  lines  of  the  spec- 
trum, but  Schutz-Sellac,§§  W.  H.  Vogel, HD  and  Abney, fl 
have  more  especially  set  themselves  to  investigate  the 
relative  sensitiveness  of  the  various  silver  compounds  to 
the  different  radiations  of  the  spectrum.  The  two  last- 
mentioned  investigators,  and  also  Schumann,***  extended 
their  studies  to  the  behaviour  of  silver  emulsions  made 
with  gelatine  ; but  as  many  points  in  connection  with  the 
action  of  light  on  gelatine  dry  plates  still  require  elucida- 
tion, I have  undertaken  further  researches.  In  the  case 
of  these  researches,  which  deal  with  the  sensitiveness  of 
various  silver  compounds  towards  radiations  of  different 
wave  lengths,  the  construction  of  the  spectrograph  is  of 
the  greatest  moment ; as  according  to  the  freeness  of 
passage  allowed  by  the  lenses  and  prisms  used,  so  does  the 
maximum  of  action  shift  towards  the  ultra-violet  end  of 
the  spectrum. 

• Communicated  to  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Vienna. 
t Scheele  “ Aeris  atque  ignis  examcn  chemicum.”  Upsala,  1777,  p.  62. 
t Senebier:  “ Memoires  physico-ehemiques  sur  l’ influence  de  la  iumiere 
solaire.  ’ Genev  •,  1782. 

i Erlanger  Literaturc-Zcitung,  22nd  February,  1801. 
i!  Philosophical  Transactions,  1S02,  p.  379. 

Philosophical  Transactions,  1840  and  1841. 

*•  Biblioth.  Uaivers.  de  Gcnere,  1812,  vol.  40. 
st  Philosophical  Mag.,  (1),  22,  360. 

It  Jour.  Photographic  Society,  1853,  p.  77,  98  ; also  1854,  p.  293. 

Berichtc  d.  deutsche  cliem.  Ges.,  iv.,210. 

PoggendorflE’s  Annalen,  cliii.,  223. 
til  PiuiTeOacpiuc  News,  1882,  p 131. 

***  Photographische  Woebenblatt,  1882  and  1883, 


Stokes,  as  early  as  1882,  found  that  quartz  allows  the 
freest  passage  for  the  ultra-violet  radiations,  and  two 
years  afterwards  Crookes  used  this  material  for  the  con- 
struction of  his  optical  instruments.  He  employed  two 
prisms  of  rock-crystal,  having  a refracting  aDgle  of  55°. 

Fig.  1 shows  Crookes’  spectrograph.  A is  an  adjustable 


slit,  B the  collimator  lens,  L and  E the  prisms  adjustable 
upon  F,  O the  photographic  camera.  At  MN  is  the  sensi- 
tive plate ; at  GKT  and  at  PQR  the  main  limbs  of  the 
apparatus  can  be  adjusted. 

Calc-spar  (Iceland -spar)  may  be  also  mentioned  as  being 
very  transparent  for  the  ultra-violet  rays,  and  Mascart  .and 
Huggins  have  made  use  of  it  in  photo-spectral  work. 

The  influence  of  the  prism  on  the  extent  of  the  photo- 
graphed solar  spectrum,  as  also  on  the  position  of  the 
maximum  of  action  in  the  case  of  a gelatino-bromide  plate, 


Fig.  2. 

is  well  illustrated  by  fig.  2.  The  above  illustration  (fig.  2) 
is  made  from  photographs  taken  with  a spectrograph  con- 
structed by  Schumann  of  Leipzig,  this  instrument  being 
made  with  quartz  calc-spar  lenses.  The  various  prisms  of 
*50°  (calc-spar,  quartz,  light  flint,  and  heavy  flint)  were 
used  in  the  respective  experiments,  The  length  of  the 
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spectrum  and  the  position  of  the  Fraunhofer’s  lines  shows 
the  respective  dispersive  power  of  the  four  prisms ; while 
the  height  of  the  curve  indicates  the  intensity  of  the  photo- 
graphic action  and  the  position  of  the  maximum  of  action 
in  the  case  of  a gelatino-bromide  plate. 

By  means  of  the  quartz  prism,  a spectrum  extending 
beyond  R in  the  ultra-violet  is  obtained,  but  with  calc-spar 
the  action  does  not  go  so  far,  indeed  only  to  P,  while  in  the 
case  of  heavy  flint  glass  the  action  does  not  reach  the 
bounds  of  visible  violet.  In  the  case  of  light  flint  glass, 
however,  the  effect  of  light  was  traceable  as  far  as  N in  the 
ultra-violet.  With  quartz  and  calc-spar  the  maximum  of 
action  is  near  G,  but  with  the  glass  prisms  more  towards 
F.  It  should  be  stated  that  in  every  case  the  initial  light 
was  equal. 

Fluor-spar,  which  has  been  used  by  Cornu  to  achroma- 
tise  lenses  of  quartz,  was  found  by  Schumann  to  be  very 
transparent  for  the  ultra-violet  rays.  Herr  Schumann 
tells  me  that  he  prefers  to  use  simple  quartz  lenses  rather 


than  achromatic  quartz  calc-spar  lenses.  The  extent  to 
which  even  thin  glass  is  mischievous  in  making  experi- 
ments on  the  ultra-violet  spectrum  may  be  judged  of  when 
I mentiou  that  according  to  Schumann’s  experiments,  a 
cover  glass  of  0T25  millimetre  thick,  cuts  off  a full  third  of 
the  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  magnesium  spark.  This  fact 
should  be  taken  into  account  in  photographing  spectra  of 
gases  in  Geissler  tubes. 

(To  be  continued.) 


INSTANTANEOUS  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  A STORK. 
Herr  Auschutz,  of  Lissa,  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful makers  of  instantaneous  photographs,  and  we  now 
place  before  our  reader's  one  of  his  latest  triumphs.  A 
stork  in  the  act  of  flying  to  its  nest  of  young  ones! 
Who,  in  the  early  days  of  photography,  would  have  con- 
sidered such  a production  as  this  a possibility  ? 

The  picture,  which  we  reproduce  from  the  Photographische 


Corresponden is  only  one  out  of  a series  of  a hundred  and 
twenty  stork  photographs  taken  by  Ilerr  Auschutz,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  pictures  of  pigeons  and  other  birds.  Such 
productions  must  be  of  exceptional  value  to  the  artist. 


CHEAP  LENSES. 

At  the  Photographic  Club  there  has  been,  for  two  con- 
secutive meetings,  a discussion  on  “ Cheap  Lenses.’’  The 
subject  was  brought  up  by  Mr.  George  Smith,  who  stated 
that  where  small  sizes  of  plates  are  in  question,  a lens 
costing  a trifle  will,  in  his  opinion,  give  as  good  a result 
as  one  costing,  perhaps,  as  many  pounds. 

There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  some  founda- 
tion for  the  view  that  Mr.  Smith  takes  of  the  matter.  At 
the  very  outset,  one  must  ask  what  is  the  object  to  be  ful- 
filled by  a photographic  lens 't  For  most  cases  the  reply 
is  simple  enough:  To  take  photographic  pictures.  To 

take  photographs;  and,  be  it  observed,  to  take  photo- 
graphs not  to  please  photographers,  but  to  please  the 


public,  artistic  and  otherwise.  Now  it  is  quite  certain 
that  to  please  the  general  public  no  very  great  degree  of 
definitioa  is  necessary  ; indeed,  we  think  one  might  say 
that  in  tin  case  of  nine-tenths  of  the  general  public  an 
absence  of  definition  quite  obvious  to  the  eye  of  a photo- 
grapher would  pass  entirely  unnoticed  ; might,  indeed,  if 
noticed,  be  considered  as  an  additional  beauty  in  the  pic- 
ture. Such  an  extent  of  lack  of  definition  we  should  our- 
selves never  think  of  considering  an  advantage  in  a photo- 
graph ; but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  many 
degrees  between  that  state  of  affairs  where  there  is  an 
evident  “ fuzziness,”  and  the  definition  given  by  the  lenses 
ot  the  best  opticians, — for  example,  that  given  by  the  por- 
trait lens  which  we  have  already  mentioned  in  the  Photo- 
graphic News,  which  would  divide  to  the  600th  part  of  an 
inch.  Long  before  such  a point  of  perfection  as  this  is 
reached,  the  unaided  eye  is  unable  to  distinguish  different 
degrees  of  approximation  to  it — that  is  to  say,  in  the  case 
of  a picture  taken  by  a lens  of  the  best  quality,  the  exer- 
tions of  the  optician  are  sometimes  thrown  away  so  far  as 
the  pictorial  effect  is  concerned  A less  perfect  lens  would 
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answer  its  purpose  quite  well.  This,  if  we  understand  it 
properly,  is  Mr.  Smith’s  contention,  and  so  far  we  certainly 
agree  with  him. 

In  our  opinion,  the  thing  practically  resolves  itself  into 
this  : — In  the  case  of  small  sizes,  photographs  may  be  taken 
with  cheap  lenses,  and  may  be  quite  as  good  pictures 
as  those  taken  by  the  most  expensive  lenses  produced. 
When,  however,  we  go  at  all  beyond  this,  we  imagine  that 
the  benefit  of  the  more  perfect  instruments  becomes 
manifest.  If  the  small  negatives  are  to  be  enlarged  so  as 
to  make  large  pictures,  or  if  copying  of  line  work  is  to  be 
done,  or  if  it  be  a question  of  large  sizes,  the  advantage  of  a 
superior  lens  becomes  quite  evident— in  fact,  as  Mr.  Trinks, 
who  occupied  the  chair  duriug  one  evening  of  the  dis- 
cussion. put  it— for  the  purposes  which  we  have  mentioned, 
“ the  very  best  lenses  which  can  be  had  are  not  at  all  too 
good.” 

It  is  certainly  true  that  there  are  very  many  photo- 
graphers, especially  amateurs,  who  work  only  small  plates, 
never  attempt  wide  angles,  or  require  straight  lines  in  the 
margins,  aud  who  never  copy  or  enlarge  ; and  there  is  not 
the  smallest  doubt  that  for  these,  as  a rule,  a lens  of  the 
cheapest  kind  will  do  quite  as  ivell  as  one  of  the  most  expen- 
sive. The  desire,  however,  of  almost  all  professional  photo- 
graphers, and  of  many  amateurs,  is  to  have  a lens  which 
may  be  applied  to  any  of  the  purposes  for  which  a lens 
can  be  used.  It  must  be  capable  of  doing  line  work. 
It  must  be  capable  of  enlarging,  and  it  must  be  capable  of 
taking  negatives  which  may  be  enlarged.  Certaiuly  he 
will  probably  not  get  a lens  that  he  cau  rely  on  to  do  all 
this  for  a few  shillings. 

Still  we  believe  that  we  are  correct  in  stating  that  the 
cheapest  lens  which  can  be  bought  may  be  good,  but  the 
chances  are  very  much  against  it.  In  the  case  of  our  best 
opticians  a great  deal  of  the  perfection  of  the  instruments 
turned  out  is  due  to  the  careful  manner  in  which  each  sepa- 
rate instrument  is  tested,  in  which  any  small  error  which 
may  be  observed  by  a skilled  tester  is  corrected,  and  to  the 
ruthless  manner  in  which  a lens  is  broken  up  if  it  be  con- 
sidered that  an  error  in  it,  be  it  ever  so  small,  cannot  be 
remedied. 

It  is  not  every  one  who  has  the  chance  of  searching 
through  a number  of  cheap  lenses  to  discover  whether  or 
not  one  of  them  is  an  excellent  instrument ; and  of  those 
who  have  the  opportunity  there  is  probably  uot  one  out  of 
ten  who  can  really  test  a len3.  It  is,  therefore,  generally 
advisable  for  a photographer  who  wishes  to  have  a lens 
which  he  may  turn  to  any  of  the  many  U3es  to  which  a lens 
may  be  put,  to  pay  for  the  guarantee  which  the  names  of 
our  best  opticians  carry  with  them  that  the  lens  will  not  be 
below  a certain  very  high  standard  of  excellence. 

Besides,  we  believe  that  in  the  case  of  lenses,  either  very 
small  or  very  large,  the  chance  of  getting  even  an  occasional 
lens  of  the  highest  quality  amongst  cheap  instruments  is 
even  less  than  in  the  case  of  those  of  medium  size.  The 
difficulty  in  these  cases  becomes  very  great,  and  conse- 
quently the  difference  between  instruments  of  the  highest 
quality  and  those  of  cheap  make  becomes  emphasised. 

Finally,  let  us  say  that  whilst  we  agree  with  Mr.  Smith 
that  for  certain  purposes  lenses  costing  a few  shillings 
may  be  quite  as  good  as  those  costing  a few  pounds,  we 
consider  that  for  the  greater  part  of  photographic  work, 
even  the  excellent  lenses  offered  us  by  the  best  opticians 
in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent  are  not  in  the  least 
too  good  ; that  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  day  when 
they  may  be  made  even  better  than  they  now  are. 


THE  INVENTIONS  EXHIBITION:  OFFICIAL 
COMPETITION  WITH  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Last  week  we  commented  on  the  fact  that  the  Council 
invite  tenders  for  the  exclusive  right  to  photograph  in  the 
Inventmns  Exhibition,  and  referred  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  establishment  of  a portrait  studio  ou  the  premises 


will  unfairly  compete  with  photographers  all  through  the 
country. 

The  present  time  is  one  of  exceptional  dullness  for  the 
professional  portraitist,  and  possibly  this  may  be  partly 
due  to  the  circumstance  that  a large  proportion  of  the 
sitting  public  have  more  or  less  completely  exhausted  the 
existing  variety  of  styles  andfashions,  andare  haltingfor  the 
want  of  something  new.  Where  shall  we  get  this  if  not  at 
the  Inventions  Exhibition  ? This  will  be  a question  uncon- 
sciously asked  and  answered  in  the  minds  of  tens  of 
thousands,  when  the  newspapers  mention  the  portrait  studio 
of  Messrs.  A B and  C,  as  one  of  the  features  of  the  great 
collection  of  novelties  which  is  to  be  gathered  together  at 
South  Kensington  in  a couple  of  months’  time.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a very  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  regular  sitters  of  provincial 
and  London  studios  will  put  off  being  photographed  until 
the  occasion  of  their  visit  to  the  Inventions  Exhibition  ; 
especially  as  a photograph  taken  in  the  Exhibition  will 
serve  in  some  kind  of  way  as  a memento  of  the  occasion. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  photographic  portrait  studio  will 
no  more  compete  with  outside  photographers  than  the 
Ametican  and  other  bars  or  restaurants  will  compete  with 
similar  establishments  outside  ; but  this  view  is  a mistaken 
one.  A visitor  to  the  Exhibition  will,  as  a rule,  neither 
eat  nor  drink  more  than  corresponds  to  his  needs  duriug 
the  actual  time  he  is  on  the  premises  ; but  he  will  have  his 
photograph  taken  for  use  outside — that  is  to  say,  there 
will  be  special  inducements,  as  the  hope  of  superior  results, 
some  kind  of  implied  guarantee  as  to  the  novelty  of  style 
or  method,  or  the  associations  of  the  Exhibition,  all  ten-’ 
ding  to  induce  the  public  to  patronise  the  ‘‘Inventions’ 
studio,  to  the  detriment  of  outside  establishments.  The 
electric  light  is  to  be  supplied  by  the  Council  of  the  Inven- 
tions Exhibition  at  cost  price  ; and  w^ell  can  they  afford  to 
do  this,  as  they  intend  to  go  in  for  a share  of  the  profits, 
and  so  will  become  partners  in  the  portrait  business. 
In  their  invitation  for  tenders  they  say  that  the  success- 
ful candidate  “ will  be  permitted  to  erect  and  fit  up  a 
studio  for  portraiture,”  also  “ the  person  tendering  will  be 
required  to  specify  in  his  tender  (a)  the  percentage  on 
gross  receipts  which  he  will  undertake  to  pay  for  the  privi- 
lege, together  with  the  amount  of  the  said  percentage 
which  he  will  pay  in  advance  on  the  signing  of  the 
contract.” 

Why  the  council  of  an  International  Exhibition  should 
thus  compete  with  the  trade  of  the  country  it  is  difficult  to 
see,  as  the  mere  making  of  portraits  by  well-known  methods 
and  as  a simple  matter  of  business,  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  real  objects  of  an  International  Exhibition. 
Apart  from  the  interests  of  outside  photographers,  we  can 
give  one  very  good  reason  why  the  Council  should  not 
enter  into  the  proposed  partnership.  It  is  simply  this  : 
they  have  not  a sufficient  knowledge  of  the  business  in 
which  they  propose  to  embark.  They  simply  require  the 
contractor  to  pay  a “ percentage  on  the  gross  receipts ; ” 
and  seem  to  leave  it  for  the  contractor  to  interpret  this 
as  applying  to  the  first  order,  or  that  order  actually  taken 
in  the  Exhibition.  In  the  case  of  negatives  made  at  the 
Exhibition,  the  real  harvest  is  likely  to  step  in  from  such 
repeat  orders  as  plioto-mechauical  prints  for  distribution 
or  catalogue  illustration,  and  enlargements  from  the  por- 
trait negatives ; to  say  nothing  of  those  frequent  orders 
for  small  batches  of  prints  which  make  a stock  of  negatives 
a steady  source  of  income  for  ten  years  or  more. 

Some  correspondence  on  this  subject  will  be  found  on 
another  page. 


ARTISTIC  FEELING  IN  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Part  I. 

BY  A.  H.  WALL. 

The  art-critic,  or  artist,  who  refuses  to  recognize  photo- 
graphs as  works  of  fine  art,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  the 
result  of  a series  of  purely  mechanical  operations,  uncon- 
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sciously  makes  a curious  mistake.  He  elevates  into  the  do- 
main of  Fine  Artnottheaciualproduction,buttheproducing 
agency,  forgetting  that  hundreds  of  works  are  constantly 
created  utterly  wanting  in  everything  that  constitutes  true 
works  of  fine  art,  although  the  means  of  their  production 
are  identical  with  those  used  by  a Turner  or  a Raphael. 
If  it  were  possible  to  produce  such  a picture  as  Titian 
painted,  or  such  a statue  as  Michael  Angelo  moulded,  by 
mechanical  means,  would  their  high  stauding  and  value 
cease  to  be  recognized,  or  their  moral  influence  be  lessened  ? 
I trow  not. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not,  as  a photographer  sometimes 
appears  to  think,  the  mere  perfection  of  means  that  con- 
stitutes the  highest  attainable  excellence  in  the  production 
of  a photograph.  The  best  of  lenses,  and  the  most  perfect 
chemical  conditions,  with  the  greatest  skill  in  manipulation, 
constantly  produce  photographs  which  have  not  the 
slightest  claim  to  rank  as  fine  art  productions. 

Simple  and  self-evident  as  these  truths  may  seem,  they 
are  so  commonly  overlooked  or  ignored,  that  it  sometimes 
becomes  necessary  to  re-assert  them. 

The  highest  domaia  of  art  is  not  the  technical,  but  the 
intellectual.  The  writer  of  verse  may  have  a very  com- 
plete knowledge  of  words,  rhyme,  and  metre,  without  being 
a poet ; and  the  painter  be  as  completely  a master  of 
drawing  the  rules  of  composition  and  management  of  pig- 
ments, without  producing  works  of  artistic  excellence. 
Forms  may  be  correct,  colours  fairly  true  to  nature,  and 
the  technical  execution  faultless;  but  if  the  picture  embodies 
no  creative  thought  or  feeling,  its  effect  falls  dead  and  flat, 
or  what  admiration  it  may  evoke  by  a display  of  technical 
knowledge,  or  manipulative  cleverness,  is  indeed  poor  and 
contemptible  when  compared  with  the  powers  it  might 
command  over  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  successive 
generations.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  degree  and  kind  of  intellect 
which  we  recognize  in  a work  of  art  that  nominates  its 
position  as  fine  or  mechanical.  We  judge  it  not  by  pro- 
cess. but  by  result.  It  is  to  the  man,  not  the  means,  that 
it  owes  its  high  or  its  low  position  in  the  estimation  of  all 
true  critics.  Somebody  once  said,  “ An  histoiical  painting 
is  an  epic  poem  addressed  to  the  mind  through  the  eye ; 
a descriptive  poem  is  a landscape  depicted  to  the  mind 
through  the  medium  of  words.”  And  as  it  is  to  ideas, 
sentiments,  and  images  that  language  owes  its  poetical  and 
descriptive  powers,  so  it  is  to  the  imagination  aud  feeling 
from  which  such  things  spring  that  pictures  owe  their 
greatest  power  and  their  loftiest  rank. 

The  vulgar  idea  of  art  is,  that  its  sole  aim  is  imitation. 
This  is  shown  to  be  a false  one  directly  that  element  of 
pictorial  representation  is  scientifically  analysed.  Then 
wo  perceive  clearly  that  our  material  meaus  of  imitating, 
separated  from  the  mental,  are  absurdly  incongruous— in- 
consistently feeble.  We  have,  for  instance— as  lluskin 
once  pointed  out — for  our  strongest  light  a white  paint, 
which  is  as  tlack  when  compared  with  a white  object  in 
pure  sunlight ; and  for  our  deepest  shadows  a black,  which 
necessarily  receiving  light  when  held  up  against,  say,  a 
dark  object  in  deep  shadow,  shows  like  white.  And 
between  our  black-white  and  white-black  range  scales  of 
tones  and  tints,  which  are  as  one  is  to  very  many  thou- 
sands, when  compared  with  the  tones  and  tints  which 
trained,  close  observers  see  in  nature.  Iu  like  way  artists’ 
colours  degenerate  both  in  brilliancy  and  number  when 
they  are  compared  with  the  colours  of  nature,  the  scarlet 
of  a flower  in  a bright  light  making  the  most  brilliant  of 
our  scarlet  pigments,  seen  in  a p tinting  room  or  picture 
gallery,  seem  a dull  brick  colour.  But  putting  colour 
aside,  as  apart  from  onr  present  consideration,  let  me  a-k 
if  the  photographer’s  command  of  tones  and  tints,  lights 
and  shadows,  is  more  comprehensive  thau  the  painter's? 
Ask  yourself  if  the  numerous  tints  of  light  blue,  the 
wonderful  diversity  of  tones  in  green  grass  aud  the  foli- 
age, aud  the  vast  range  of  reds  seen  in  nature,  are  ever 
fairly  represented  by  their  relative  tones  in  photography  ? 


Skilful  manipulation  and  development  may  do  much  for 
remedying  defects  due  to  eccentrically  varying  actinic 
powers,  but  only  when  the  operator  is  sufficiently  observant 
to  detect  them.  He  requires,  you  see,  even  here,  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  images  given  by  his  lens,  some- 
thing beyond  chemistry  and  mechanical  manipulation,  to 
compensate  for  the  shortcomings  of  his  art.  How  much 
greater,  then,  is  his  necessity  for  artistic  and  mental  ap- 
pliances or  resources,  when  he  aims,  with  the  feeblest 
means,  to  produce  greater  results  than  imperfect  imita- 
tion (for  at  the  best  all  imitation  is  imperfect),  can  com- 
mand when  he  aspires  to  create  thought  and  touch  the 
heart. 

The  landscape  painter,  when  he  goes  out  seeking  a sub- 
ject, looks  out  for  one  which  is  picturesque,  or  picture- 
like; that  is  to  say,  one  which  affects  bis  feelings  or 
appeals  to  his  imagination,  and  sets  him  dreaming,  or  in 
other  words  is  suggestive  and  poetical.  Having  grasped 
the  general  sentiment  of  a selected  scene,  he  carefully 
analyzes  it,  sometimes,  through  habit,  almost  unconsciously, 
and  calls  to  his  aid  everything  within  reach  which  can 
emphasize  or  lend  strength  to  its  expression.  Grandeur 
and  majestic  power,  romantic  wildness,  soft,  gentle  deli- 
cacy and  loveliness,  heart-stirring  pathos  and  tenderness, 
or  whatever  may  be  the  prevailing  sentiments,  influence 
him  in  the  treatment  of  his  work  from  its  beginning  to  its 
end.  With  such  aspirations,  no  mero  dull,  uninteresting 
piece  of  topographical  accuracy  will  content  him  ; he 
wants  to  catch,  not  the  mere  outer  form,  but  the  very  soul 
of  nature.  He  would  have  his  canvas  speak  to  others  as 
Nature  speaks  to  him,  when  melting  him  to  tenderness  or 
pity,  stirring  iu  him  a vague  sense  of  awe  or  terror,  or 
filling  his  soul  with  graudly  noble  thoughts  that  soar 
through  nature  up  to  Nature’s  God  ; he  would  be,  in  short, 
not  a mere  mapper  out  of  fields  and  forests,  rocks,  rivers, 
and  seas,  but  a poet. 

Such  spiritualistic  power  had  Turner  in  this  way  (though 
no  artist,  perhaps,  ever  exercised  it  so  unconsciously)  that 
scenes  apparently  dull,  uuinviting,  and  devoid  of  all  human 
interest,  became  poems  when  invested  with  the  magic  of 
light  and  atmosphere  upon  one  of  his  marvellous  canvases. 
How  seldom  have  we  the  slightest  evidence  of  aspirations 
in  this  direction  in  landscape  or  figure  photographs  1 So 
strongly  was  Turner  influenced  by  such  abstract  con- 
ceptions, which  are  technically  called  Feeling,  that  even 
ordinary  truthfulness  was  often  violated  in  its  pursuit,  and 
he  sometimes  fell  into  a habit  of  exaggerating  the 
picturesque  to  the  very  verge  of  caricature.  Some  of  his 
greatest  admirers  have  in  print  admitted  this;  none  have 
attempted  to  vindicate,  although  some  excuse,  it.  But 
even  this  fact  only  serves  to  show  how  supreme  Feeling 
was  in  his  eyes  as  compared  with  any  other  quality,  and 
therefore  lends  force  to  these  observations. 

Another  advantage  Feeling  possesses  iu  its  pictorial 
expression  is  its  power  of  appealing  not.  merely  to  learned 
judges  of  art,  or  refined  and  highly-educated  observers, 
but  even  to  the  vulgar  and  ignorant.  In  the  expressions 
you  will  hear  from  such  visitors  to  the  Turner  collection, 
this  may  often  be  realized  : “ Well,  I never  saw  anything 
like  that  in  nature,”  said  one,  an  old  countryman,  in  my 
hearing,  as  with  open-mouthed  wonder  he  paused  before 
one  of  Turner’s  noblest  works — “ but  how  graud  and 
beautiful  it  is!”  The  speaker  had  probably  seen  very 
little  iu  nature,  for  observation  is  not  intuitive,  but  comes 
from  education  ; yet  he  must  have  felt  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  such  a scene  as  Turner  represented,  and  un- 
consciously ho  bore  witness  to  the  picture’s  power  and 
truthfulness  when  he  admitted  that  the  sentiments  it 
inspired  when  he  saw  it  in  reality  were  the  sentiments  he 
experienced  in  looking  on  this  picture.  How  otherwise 
could  it  be  grand  or  beautiful  to  him  ? 

In  another  paper  I may  return  to  this  subject  with 
special  regard  to  its  connection  with  figure  studies  and 
portraiture. 
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POSITIVES  ON  GELATINO-CHLORIDE  OF 
SILVER. 

(Second  Article.) 

BY  W.  M.  ASHMAN  AND  R.  OFFORD. 

In  the  former  article  upon  this  important  subject,  we 
showed  how,  by  easy  stages,  perfection  was  attained  with 
silver-chloride  suspended  in  collodion. 

We  also  stated  our  intention  of  presenting  a formula  by 
which  good  results  can  be  relied  upon  with  gelatine,  if  only 
ordinary  care  be  observed,  a3  we  are  able  to  prove  that 
failure  in  many  cases  is  attributable  to  an  unsuitable  emul- 
sion. Thus,  to  produce  the  finest  possible  effects  upon 
opal,  an  emulsion  should  be  employed  contaiuiug  nearly 
as  much  silver  as  gelatiue,  or  in  proportion  1'8  of  silver  to 
2 of  gelatine.  Such  a mixture  will  be  sufficiently  rich  for 
negatives  of  ordinary  density,  when  only  a very  thin  coat- 
ing has  been  given  to  the  opal. 

An  emulsiou  of  this  kind  may  be  utilized  for  printing 
thin  negatives,  provided  the  coatinj  be  somewhat  thicker. 
The  principal  drawback  to  this  mode  of  proceeding  depends 
on  the  colouring  matter  gelatine  contains,  and  which  in 
thick  layers  degrades  the  otherwise  pearly  white  of  the 
opal ; hence,  it  becomes  desirable  that  the  opal  plates 
should  be  coated  as  thinly  as  po;sible,  and  all  necessary 
modifications  made  in  the  emulsion  ; and  this  is  brought 
about  by  varying  the  organic  conditions. 

Silver  compounds  of  an  organic  nature,  utilizable  in 
printing,  are  numerous,  each  exercising  a definite  peculiarity 
differing  from  that  of  its  confreres.  The  fact  has  long  been 
recognized  by  experimentalists  in  search  of  reliable  formula 
for  preserving  ordinary  sensitized  paper,  and  is  of  especial 
importance  in  considering  certain  modifications  in  the  pro- 
cess with  which  we  are  now  dealing.  Points  worthy  of 
attention  lead  us  to  give  preference  to  certain  haloids  as 
being  better  suited  to  the  general  requirements,  than 
those  salts  which  confer  peculiar  advantages  in  one 
direction  only. 

Thus,  rapid  printing  is  not  so  much  a desideratum  as 
good  printing ; by  that  we  mean  necessary  vigour,  and  an 
image  easily  amenable  to  the  influence  of  a toning  bath 
which,  after  fixing,  shall  retaiu  all  the  qualities  of  the  best 
silver  print.  Among  the  salts  used  in  our  experiments  we 
may  mention  : — Silver-chloride,  citrate,  oxalate,  acetate, 
carbonate,  tartrate,  tungstate,  and  lactate.  The  haloids  : 
Chlorides  of  calcium,  sodium,  lithium,  barium,  potassium, 
and  ammonium : Potassium-oxalate,  tartrate,  citrate, 
carbonate  and  bicarbonate,  sodium-corbonate,  bicarbonate, 
tungstate,  and  citrate.  Ammonium-citrate,  citric,  and 
tartaric  acids,  &c.,  &c. 

Changes  have  been  rung  on  these  and  other  compounds 
in  a variety  of  ways,  and  from  the  results  so  obtained  we 
are  enabled  to  deduce  many  important  points,  the  value  of 
which  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

It  will  scarcely  interest  our  readers  to  wade  through  the 
numerous  experiments  made,  so  we  will  confine  ourselves 
to  those  which  exhibit  peculiarities  likely  to  prove  useful 
in  practice. 

A suitable  emulsion  for  opal  may  be  prepared  by  either 
of  three  methods,  viz.,  an  acid  chloride  of  silver  emulsion  ; 
a compound  emulsion,  made  by  the  addition  of  two  haloids 
in  the  gelatine  ; and  a mixed  emulsion  ; the  latter  is  ob- 
tained by  making  the  emulsions  separately,  and  mixing 
them  together  afterwards. 

We  have  noticed  that  where  the  citrate  salt  is  employed, 
either  alone  or  mixed  with  other  salts,  more  rapid  printing 
is  obtained  ; the  plain  chloride  yields  the  whitest  emulsion, 
and  a mixed  emulsion  composed  of  chloride  and  oxalate 
stands  next  in  order,  neither  of  which  print  quite  as  rapidly 
as  the  citrate,  or  with  quite  as  much  force.  On  the  whole, 
compound  emulsions  are  not  so  white  as  a mixed  emulsion. 
Citric  acid,  too,  in  our  hands,  has  proved  to  be  better  than 
tartaric  acid  as  an  addition  to  chloride  emulsions. 

If  the  reader  will  refer  to  page  301,  volume  xxvi.,  of  the 
Photographic  News,  he  will  therein  find  an  illustration 


by  Captain  Abney,  showing  the  effect  of  a speetrum 
printed  on  a mixture  of  silver  chloride  and  silver  citrate 
in  gelatine,  the  sensitiveness  of  which  is  shown  to  extend 
as  far  as  the  C line  in  oraDge ; and  in  the  same  diagram  it 
is  shown  that  silver  chloride  alone  in  gelatine  only  reaches 
the  G line  in  blue,  the  curve  falling  very  rapidly  from 
the  starting  point,  which  is  about  the  same  for  each  in 
violet. 

It  will  thus  be  apparent  that  gelatine  emulsions  in 
which  silver  citrate  is  present  have  greater  sensitiveness 
than  gelatine  mixed  with  chloride  of  silver  only,  since  the 
latter  is  theoretically  unaffected  by  green  and  yellow  rays. 

The  choice  of  haloids  with  which  to  make  an  acid 
chloride  emulsion  is  governed  by  many  considerations, 
each  haviug  some  drawback  and  some  advantage.  The 
character  of  the  salt  produced  by  the  double  decomposi- 
tion, upon  the  addition  of  silver  nitrate,  most  materially 
affects  the  resulting  emulsion.  For  instance,  the  chlorides 
of  potassium,  sodium,  and  barium  yield  nitrates  of  these 
salts,  which  are  all  readily  crystallizable,  and  hence  the 
unwashed  emulsion  is  useless,  however  vigorous  the  print 
thereon. 

The  chlorides  of  ammonium,  calcimu,  and  lithium  pro- 
duce salts  of  a deliquescent  character,  which,  with  the 
addition  of  citric  acid,  form  a decidedly  hygroscopic  film. 
If  the  emulsion  is  very  vigorous,  as  in  the  case  of  lithium 
chloride,  a slight  washing  for  five  minutes  in  one  water 
before  the  acid  is  added  somewhat  remedies  this  defect; 
but  it  is  perhaps  preferable  to  rely  upon  desiccation  after 
drying,  and  subsequent  preservation  from  damp. 

Calcium  chloride  emulsion  is  less  deliquescent  than  the 
last  named,  but  the  colour  is  not  so  good,  nor  the  toniDg 
so  easy. 

To  obviate  the  crystallization,  we  have  adopted  the  plan 
of  mixing  two  haloids  : thus,  we  prefer  to  take  sufficient 
ammonium  chloride  to  be  equivalent  to  two-thirds  of  the 
silver  employed,  and  sufficient  potassium  chloride  to 
balance  the  remaining  third,  thereby  producing  a com 
pound  salt  which  can  be  held  in  the  gelatine  film  without 
interfering  with  its  utility. 

Again,  barium  has  special  qualities  which  commend  it 
to  our  use,  but  besides  the  tendency  to  bring  about  crystal- 
lization, it  is  the  occasion  of  a slight  fog  which  interferes 
with  the  clearness  of  the  print,  just  like  that  seen  upon 
collodion  negatives  prepared  with  a bath  to  which  barium 
nitrate  has  been  added.  This  passes  away  upon  varnish- 
ing ; but  as  we  are  not  certain  of  the  wisdom  of  putting 
any  varnish,  however  colourless,  upon  a delicate  opal  vig- 
nette, we  can  only  employ  such  an  emulsion  for  transparent 
positives  which  can  be  so  treated. 

Crystallization  we  find  is  much  less  likely  to  occur  if  the 
films  are  dried  rapidly  in  a dry  atmosphere  at  about  70° 
Fahr. 

Barium  chloride  can  be  combined  with  ammonium 
chloride  as  above,  when  both  its  unsatisfactory  character- 
istics are  rendered  less  obtrusive.  A plain  acid  chloride 
emulsiou  is  the  best  with  which  to  make  plates  intended 
for  storing  some  little  time,  the  requisites  being  an  absence 
of  free  silver,  only  a slight  excess  of  unchanged  haloid  in 
it,  and  the  film  very  thin. 

We  have  before  us  plates  prepared  some  months  ago 
from  the  formula  given  below,  unwashed,  as  white  as 
when  first  coated.  We  did  not  desiccate  that  coated  with 
the  lithium  emulsion,  hence  it  is  somewhat  sticky  on  the 
surface  ; but  the  printing  quality  is  all  that  can  be  desired, 
both  for  delicacy  and  colour. 


Gelatine 4 grms.  dis.  in  40  cub.  cents,  of  water 

Lithium  chlor.  (dry)  52  „ 10  „ „ 

Silver  nitrate  ...  2-2  ,,  10  „ „ 

Citric  acid  ...  ‘6  „ 6 ,,  ,, 

Thymol  ...  ...  '5  ,,  3 of  alcohol 

Dissolve  each  of  the  above  at  a temperature  not  exceeding 


* Instead  of  lithium  chloride,  dry  calcium  chloride  may  be  employed ; the 
quantity  required  would  be  1 4 grammes. 
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90r*  F.,  add  rather  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  haloid 
to  the  gelatine,  then  the  silver  should  be  added  slowly  to 
the  chlorized  gelatine,  agitating  the  mixture  well  with  a 
glass  rod  during  the  addition,  after  which  the  emulsion 
should  he  tested  for  free  silver  ; if  present,  the  remain- 
ing haloid  is  added,  and  finally  the  acid  and  antiseptic. 
If  these  proportions  have  been  strictly  adhered  to, 
there  will  not  be  any  free  silver  left ; but  as  the  balance 
is  so  easily  disturbed  it  is  necessary  to  test  the  emulsion  at 
this  point,  as  theoretical  quantities  do  not  give  such 
definite  results  as  might  be  anticipated,  owing  to  the 
deliquescent  character  of  many  of  the  salts  employed. 

The  simplest  method  of  working  is  toemploya  colour  test, 
such  as  potassium  chromate,  or  the  ordinary  bichromate 
solution,  everyone  being  quite  familiar  with  its  action  on 
free  silver  ; therefore  we  advise  in  all  cases  after  mixing  an 
emulsion,  by  whatever  formula,  to  place  a drop  of  the  liquid 
emulsion  upon  a glass  plate,  and  apply  a little  two  per  cent, 
bichromate  solution  thereto.  Should  the  well-known  red 
colour  appear,  it  is  an  indication  that  the  quantity  of  haloid 
was  insufficient,  and  more  must  be  added.  On  the  othei 
hand,  it  is  equally  important  that  the  haloid  should  not 
be  greatly  In  excess,  or  the  resulting  colour  of  image  will 
print  unsatisfactorily  ; the  better  plan,  we  always  find,  is 
to  keep  the  haloids  minus,  and  make  the  necessary  addition 
should  the  colour  test  indicate  an  excess  of  silver.  By 
adopting  this  proceeding,  the  unreliability  of  equivalent 
propor'ions  is  overcome.  A similar  quantity  should  also 
De  tested  for  printing  quality  by  exposing  a test  plate  a 
few  minutes  to  daylight. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  results  are  obtained  with  those 
emulsions  the  colour  of  which,  when  so  tested,  yield  a rich 
purple  colour  by  reflected  light,  and  red  when  examined  by 
ti-ansmitted  light.  The  next  in  order  of  quality  is  obtaiued 
from  emulsion  in  which  the  printed  colour  is  reddish 
brown. 

The  acid  chloride  emulsiou  made  as  above  does  not  re- 
quire either  boilmg  or  washing ; in  fact,  it  is  imperative, 
in  order  to  preserve  its  whiteness,  that  the  temperature  be 
kept  as  low  as  possible.  Anything  beyond  the  slightest 
washing  would  quite  spoil  the  vigour  of  the  prints  from  an 
acid  chloride  emulsion,  so  it  will  be  found  better  to  avoid 
washing  whenever  possible.  Clear  gelatine  of  moderate 
hardness  should  be  chosen,  a small  amouut  of  colour  in 
gelatine  tending  considerably  towards  degraded  whites. 
The  hygroscopic  character  of  some  acid  chloride  emulsion 
films  operate  against  their  adoptiou  in  all  cases  ; the  diffi- 
culty is  overcome  by  desiccating  the  plates  before  use. 

A satisfactory  emulsion  having  been  formed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  directions  above  given,  it  should  be  filtered 
through  swansdown,  and  is  then  ready  for  coating ; the 
details  of  which  are  too  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the 
Photographic  News  to  require  repetition  here.  This 
much,  however,  may  be  said,  that  the  plates  must  be  care- 
fully cleaned  aud  well  dusted  ; the  coating  should  be  as 
thiu  as  compatible  with  a perfect  covering  free  from  ridges 
and  thickened  edges,  and  when  set,  transferred  to  a drying 
compartment  capable  of  performing  that  operation  iu  six 
or  eight  hours,  after  which  the  plates  should  be  thoroughly 
desiccated,  when  they  may  be  stored  for  use. 

All  the  operations  can  be  performed  with  perfect  safety 
in  moderately  dull  gas  light,  and  no  harm  results  from  day 
light  previously  filtered  through  a single  thickness  of 
“ golden  fabric.” 

In  our  next  we  shall  deal  with  other  forms  of  emulsion 
suited  to  opal  work,  after  which  transparency  and  paper 
work  will  be  considered. 


THE  GLASS  HOUSE— HOW  TO  DESIGN,  CON- 
STRUCT, AND  FURNISH  IT. 

Chapter  I.— Glass  Houses  Old  and  New — Continued. 


in  by  buildings  on  the  sides,  and  the  following  illustra- 
tions will  make  all  clear. 


TUOHY’S  STUDIO  PLAN  AND  VIEW. 


Mr.  Tuohy  tells  us  that  “half  the  studio  may  be  cur- 
tained down,  doing  away  with  a hood  to  the  camera.  The 
front  of  studio  is  everything  one  could  desire.  Its  practi- 
cal advantages,  which  I have  proved,  are — 1.  The  most 
effectual  studio  for  short  exposures.  2.  With  half  the 
studio  shut,  in  doing  away  with  hood  to  lens.  3.  Best 
form  of  lighting  for  the  high- lights.  4.  The  sun’s  rays 


AN  OLD  DAGUERREOTYPE  GALLERY. 


Tuohy' a Double  Light  Studio . — The  advantages  of  this  form 
will  be  appreciated  by  those  whoare  rather  closely  hemmed 


not  affecting  the  light  at  any  time  of  the  year,  should  you 
have  a north  light.” 
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We  know  of  an  instance  where  Mr.  Tuoliy’s  plan  has 


been  varied  by  making  the  studio  symmetrical  in  a double 
sense,  a second  bay  or  pair  of  windows  being  made  on  the 
side  shown  as  plain  in  the  horizontal  section.  When  one 
is  enclosed  by  high  walls,  it  is  an  important  point  to 
obtain  permission  to  whitewash  those  walls. 

A Studio  of  Bygone  Times. — It  is  interesting  to  look  back 
on  the  past,  ami  strange  as  may  appear  the  arrangement  of 
the  Daguerreotype  gallery  as  here  reproduced  from  Cruick- 
shank’s  Omnibus , one  may  perhaps  learn  something  from  it 
— more  probably  what  to  avoid  than  what  to  imitate.  The 
camera  is  on  a shelf  over  the  door  of  the  dark-room,  and 
the  assistant  stands  with  watch  in  one  hand,  and  cap  in 
the  other  hand,  regulating  the  somewhat  long  exposure. 
The  apartment  shown  seems  to  have  served  as  waiting- 
room,  dressing-room,  and  also  as  a place  for  cleaning 
the  plates,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  wood-cut. 

Mr.  Bigelow's  Glass  House. — At  the  Convention  of 
American  Photographers  held  at  Buffalo  in  1873,  Mr. 
Bigelow  made  a sketch  of  his  skylight,  and  this  sketch  is 
reproduced  here  with  Mr.  Bigelow’s  remarks.  He  said  : — 


DIGKLOW'S  GLASS  HOl'SB. 


“ This  is  a drawing  of  a skylight  which  is  about  eighteen 
feet  square,  the  walls  carried  down  to  the  right  proportion. 
The  total  width  of  the  operating  room  is  twenty-eight  feet. 
It  is  the  best  light  I ever  worked  under,  and  I have 
worked  under  over  thirty.” 

The  Tunnel  Studio  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Parker.— At  a 
meeting  of  the  South  Loudon  Photographic  Society  held 
in  1863,  Mr.  W.  B.  Parker  gave  some  details  of  the  form 
of  tunnel  studio  which  his  experience  led  him  to  consider 
best.  In  general  form  it  i esembles  one  of  the  glass  houses 
constructed  by  Mr.  llejlander,  but  with  these  differences— 


that  there  are  two  front  side  windows  instead  of  one, 
so  that  we  can  light  from  either  side  as  may  be  most 
convenient  or  desirable,  and  not  be  constrained  as  to 
putting  the  same  side  of  the  face  always  either  in 
light  or  shadow.  Again,  too,  instead  of  being  about  five  feet 
wide,  Mr.  Parker  thinkstheyshould  be  not  less  than  ten  feet 
wide,  and  fitted  with  two  sets  of  white  blinds  and  one 
dark  blind,  running  on  rods  from  contrary  ends,  so  as  to 
secure  any  amount  of  light  at  almost  any  angle.  We  thus 
secure  great  control  over  the  lighting. 

Duncan's  Temporary  Studio.  — it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  a glass  house  is  to  be  erected  for  use  during 


a season  ; or  perhaps  the  use  of  the  land  can  only  be  had 
for  a few  months.  In  such  a case  the  design  of  Mr. 
Duncan  may  be  adopted,  only  it  would  be  well  to  glaze 
with  larger  panes.  Still,  in  putting  together  a rough  studio 
for  temporary  use,  the  builder  will  be  mainly  guided  by 
the  material  available.  Mr.  Duncan  thus  tells  the  tale  of 
its  construction  : — 


duncan's  tkjiporaky  glass  douse. 


“ Mr.  \V.  It.  Howell,  New  York,  had  an  appointment  last  fall 
to  photograph  each  of  the  students  of  the  University,  likewise 
I the  Theological  Seminary  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  a pleasant 
country  town,  fifty  miles  from  New  York.  There  were  about 
five  hundred  students  to  photograph,  and  nothing  less  than  one 
thousand  negatives  to  make.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  build 
a temporary  glass  house  for  the  purpose,  which  proved  emi- 
nently successful.  An  idea  may  be  formed  of  it  by  the  sketch. 
Length  28  feet,  breadth  14  feet,  height  11J  feet ; sloping  each 
side  from  the  top  to  ten  feet.  The  studio  had  but  one  side- 
light, which  was  12  feet  by  8 and,  as  will  be  seen,  sloped  in 
from  the  perpendicular  line  18  inches.  The  top-light,  which 
was  also  on  one  side,  was  12  feet  by  6,  facing  north.  It  was  built 
in  the  grounds  of  the  University,  in  an  open  space.  We  made 
from  tweuty  to  thirty  sittings  a day,  on  an  average,  taking  two 
or  more  negatives  of  each  person.” 

Ennel's  Front-Light  Glass  House. — This  is  illustrated  by 
the  subjoined  wood-cut. 


ENNEL’S  IEoNT-HGIIT  STUDIO. 

A F,  glass  house  ; A li  U V,  swine  window  ; L M P N and  T,  French 
windows ; HIL  It,  tunnel ; S R,  dark  room. 

The  whole  may  be  solid  masonry,  wood,  iron,  or  what 
not.  The  source  of  light  is  entirely  from  the  front,  and 
the  top  front  light  and  the  side  lights  are  amply  supplied 
by  reflection  from  the  roof  and  sides  sloping  respectively 
upward  and  outward.  The  angle  here  adopted  may  not 
be  the  best— possibly  40°  or  45°  might  be  better. 

The  scale  is  half  an  inch  to  a foot,  so  that  we  have  a 
space  for  the  sitter,  E E,  twelve  feet  wide ; E F,  eight 
feet  high  ; G F,  five  feet  deep.  The  floor  from  this  rect- 
angular space  (from  the  line  G G)  to  the  tunnel  measures 
twelve  feet  in  length  ; and  transversely,  at  the  north  end, 
along  the  front  of  the  tunnel — viz.,  from  O to  the  opposite 
corner,  like  the  parallel  line  A B — eighteen  feet.  The 
light  of  the  walls  at  the  north  end,  B 0,  is  fourteen  feet. 
The  dimensions  of  the  tunnel  are : K L,  ten  feet ; I L, 
eight  feet ; L F,  eight  feet ; so  that  an  area  of  direct  light 
— viz.,  above  and  on  the  sides  of  the  tunnel — one  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  square  feet  (or,  after  all  deductions,  say 
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one  hundred  and  eighty  feet)  remain  available  ; but  this 
amount  may  be  increased  by  reducing  the  dimensions  of 
the  tunnel  in  width  and  height,  or  by  enlarging  the  angles 
of  the  sloping  planes,  or  both.  The  top  window,  A B U V, 
is  to  swing  like  a toilet  glass  (for  ventilation),  and  to  be 
backed  by  a curtain  nine  feet  wide,  movable  by  two 
balancing-weights,  as  are  also  the  two  glass  doors  or 
French  windows,  L M P N and  T,  to  regulate  the  shad- 
ing. Mr.  Ennel  says  : — 

“ Now  fancy  a room  with  a window  eight  feet  by  ten, 
facing  the  north,  and  a model  opposite  it  at  the  distance  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  feet.  The  lighting  is  splendid.  But 
now  add  the  sloping  walls  and  ceiling,  with  their  reflecting 
surfaces.  Can  you  imagine  a softer  light V Perhaps  not. 
Nor  could  I until  I saw  a similar  mode  of  lighting  in 
Messrs.  Schaffer  and  Buddenberg’s  steam  guage  manufac- 
tory at  Buchau,  near  Magdeburg.  The  workshop  may  be 
described  as  an  immense  hollow  cube  lighted  from  above, 
not  by  flat  or  slanting  skylights,  but  by  reflected  light 
only.  The  section  of  the  roof  presents  the  shape  of  a saw, 
the  vertical  lines  of  which  represent  the  windows,  and  the 
other  lines,  at  45°,  the  roof,  painted  white  within. 
Looking,  as  I did,  at  the  effect  in  regard  to  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  light  with  the  eye  of  a photographer,  I 
found  it  almost  magical.” 


IfaffS. 

A paper  by  Hr.  Eder,  of  which  the  commerrcement  will 
be  found  on  page  145,  treats  exhaustively  of  the  question  of 
colour  seusitivenes,  as  far  as  gelatine  plates  are  concerned. 

The  council  of  the  Royal  Academy  have  started  a novel 
system  in  copyright  law.  Mr.  Henry  Blackburn’s  illus- 
trated catalogue  is  a great  success  ; and  stimulated  by  this, 
someone  has  contemplated  the  introduction  of  atr  imitation, 
more  fully  illustrated  with  photo-zincographs  than  is  the 
original.  An  objection  has  come — not  from  Mr.  Blackburn, 
who  certainly  had  a right  to  complain — but  from  the 
council,  who  declare  that  the  catalogue  of  the  Royal 
Academy  is  their  copyright,  and  that  the  proposed  illus- 
trated version  is  an  infringement.  We  have  not  heard 
that  the  council  propose  to  interfere  with  the  sanguine 
gentlemau  who  seriously  proposes  to  issue  a catalogue 
illustrated  with  photographs  of  the  rejected  pictures  ! 

M.  Truat,  of  Baris,  writes  a book  on  “ Photography 
Applied  to  Natural  History,”  and  gives  interesting  parti- 
culars as  to  the  labours  of  Muybridge,  Marey,  Fol,  and 
others  in  this  direction.  Truat’s  work  is  published  by 
Gautbier-Villars,  of  Baris,  and  is  illustrated  with  collotypes 
by  Quin  sac,  of  Toulouse. 


With  respect  to  the  picture  of  Carnarvon  Castle,  which 
Was  issued  as  our  supplement  last  week,  Colonel  Stuart 
Wortley  is  good  enough  to  give  us  the  following  particulars. 
He  says : — “ The  original  photograph  of  Carnarvon 
Castle  was  24  by  18,  and  the  lens,  a No.  12  Ross’  symmetri- 
cal, was  stopped  down  to  quite  a pinhole.  The  plate  was 
a uranium  dry  plate,  and  was  developed  a few  days  after. 
The  developer  w;is  alkaline  pyrogallic,  and  anent  this  I 
may  say  that  for  gelatine  plates  I have  often  tried  oxalate, 
but  always  revert  to  the  pyrogallic  acid  and  ammonia, 
which  I consider  on  all  grounds  far  the  best.' 


In  discussing  the  questiou  of  establishing  technical 
schools  for  photographers,  Professor  Bauer,  of  Eisenach, 
points  out  that  anatomy,  perspective,  aesthetics,  art- 
history,  and  the  science  of  costuming,  are  by  no  means 
the  least  important  branches  of  instruction. 


A photograph  of  a battle  must  necessarily  be  very  dis- 
appointing from  the  public’s  point  of  view.  The  best 
pictures  of  battles  are  certainly  drawn  far  away  from  the 
scene  of  action — say  in  the  Strand,  or  Fleet  Street.  At  the 
same  time,  a small  camera  is,  under  some  circumstances, 
valuable  to  the  “ special  ” artist. 

One  of  the  oddest  stories,  which  has  also  the  merit  of 
being  true,  in  connection  with  photography,  has  just 
reached  us.  A Worcestershire  woman,  new  to  London, 
had  her  child  christened  in  company  with  the  children  of 
some  of  her  London  acquaintances.  After  the  ceremony, 
the  presence  of  so  many  little  ones  inspired  her  with  a 
brilliant  idea.  Why  shouldn’t  they  all  have  their  portraits 
taken  ? She  knew  a place  where  they  did  them  cheaply, 
and,  what  was  more,  she  would  defray  all  the  expenses. 
Such  an  offer  was  too  good  to  be  lost,  and  a party  of  a 
dozen  children — the  lady  was  very  particular  about  there 
being  twelve— at  once  started  off  to  the  photographer. 
The  latter  was  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  a large  order, 
and  at  once  set  to  work.  After  some  four  or  five  of  the 
party  had  been  photographed,  it  occurred  to  him,  on  the 
chaperon  of  the  party  intimating  that  she  was  going  to 
pay  for  all,  to  ask  her  if  she  knew  what  the  bill  would 
amount  to.  “Of  course  I do,”  said  she  ; “ five  shillings. 
You  advertise  them  at  five  shillings  a dozen.”  The  un- 
fortunate photographer  turned  pale.  He  began  to  suspect 
the  mistake  the  good  lady  had  fallen  into.  “ Yes,”  he 
faltered,  “five  shillings  the  dozeu  pictures  — not  five 
shillings  the  dozen  children ! ” The  tableau  may  be  better 
imagined  than  described. 


The  latest  novelty  is  a portrait  pipe.  We  do  not 
mean  a pipe  that  takes  a photograph,  but  a pipe  that  is  a 
likeness  of  yourself  or  anybody  else  whom  you  may  fancy. 
More  than  one  London  tobacconist  now  undertakes,  on 
being  furnished  with  a photograph,  to  provide  you  with 
an  absolutely  correct  portrait  in  meerschaum.  But  why 
should  tobacconists  monopolise  this  branch  of  portraiture? 
Why  do  not  photographers  introduce  something  of  the 
kind  as  a new  style  l 

Bhotography  is  gradually  coming  to  be  recognized  as  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  a court  of  law.  On  Monday  Mr. 
Quilliam,  the  counsel  for  the  persons  charged  with  causing 
the  explosions  at  Westminster  and  the  Tower,  made  appli- 
cation for  a page  in  a certain  book  produced  in  evidence  to 
be  photographed.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  magistrate 
granted  the  application.  Bossibly  he  had  not  the  power, 
which  would  probably  lie,  in  such  a case,  with  the  Home 
Secretary. 

Lecturing  is  an  established  institution  in  America,  so 
much  so  that  a firm  of  photographers  iu  New  York  derives 
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the  principal  portion  of  its  income  from  the  photographing 
of  lecturing  celebrities.  Thus  Mr.  Edmuud  Yate3,  in  his 
“ Reminiscences,”  says  that  on  arriving  in  New  York  on 
his  lecturing  tour,  “after  being  photographed  at  Gurney's 
— a sine  qua  non  for  all  lecturers— I stvrted  off,”  &c. 


The  latest  fashionable  craze  in  New  York  suggests  that 
the  trouble  and  expense  which  many  photographers  incur 
in  retouching  the  negative,  to  give  their  fair  sitters  an 
alabaster-like  skin,  might  be  rendered  unnecessary  it  the 
sitters  would  only  retouch  themselves  before  having  their 
portraits  taken.  This  beautiful  art  is  termed  by  the  New 
York  professors  who  practise  it  “ polishing,”  and  the  moilus 
operandi  is  as  follows.  First,  the  arms  and  neck  are 
rubbed  very  thoroughly  with  rose  water.  After  this  has 
been  rubbed  off,  the  arms  and  shoulders  are  covered  with 
cold  cream,  which  is  allowed  to  remain  on  fifteen  minutes. 
This  is  then  rubbed  off  with  a piece  of  fine,  soft  white 
flannel,  and  the  arms  and  shoulders  are  covered  with 
“baby”  powder,  and  rubbed  thoroughly.  When  this  is 
completed,  the  arms  and  neck  “look  like  polished  marble, 
and  the  skin  seems  to  take  on  a wonderfully  fine  and 
beautiful  texture.”  It  is  right  to  say  that  “ polishing  ” 
at  present  is  only  resorted  to  before  going  to  a ball,  but  it 
might  well  be  introduced  into  photography,  and,  if  so,  the 
time  may  come  when  every  fashionable  photographer  will 
have  to  keep  a “ polisher  ” on  his  premises ! 


Promising  as  the  new  rapid  printing  process  is,  it  would 
be  as  well  to  remember  that  it  has  but  recently  emerged 
from  the  experimental  stage.  It  is  natural  to  be  enthusi- 
astic over  such  an  advance  as  rapidity  and  possible  perma- 
nency indicate ; at  the  same  time,  experiments  are  one 
thing,  and  solid  every-day  working  experience  another. 
When  the  photographic  world  went  mad  over  the  carbon 
process,  several  photographers  incurred  large  expenses  in 
altering  their  printing  plant  to  accommodate  it  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  and  announced  that  for  the  future  all 
prints  sent  out  would  be  permanent.  The  public  received 
the  announcement  with  great  equanimity,  and — preferred 
albumenized  pictures.  Within  a very  few  months  most  had 
to  go  back,  sadder  and  wiser  men,  to  albumen  printing. 

One  point,  at  all  events,  should  uot  be  lo3t  sight  of. 
At  present,  the  printing  at  the  establishments  of  the  vast 
majority  of  photographers  i3  a perfunctory  business,  the 
possession  of  very  little  skill  and  judgment  sufficing. 
The  average  youth  can  print,  tone,  and  fix,  and  does  so  ; 
but  when  it  comes  to  a matter  of  judging  negatives  by 
their  density  and  colour,  of  using  a sensitometer,  of  giving 
each  negative  the  exact  exposure,  of  adapting  the  developer 
to  the  peculiarities  required,  skilled,  and  highly  - skilled, 
labour  must  be  employed.  The  ease  with  which  uniformity 
of  result  can  be  produced  is  one  of  the  good  qualities  of 
the  ordinary  silver  printing,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how 
the  new  process  will  bear  comparison  in  this  respect. 

Talking  with  a photographer  the  other  day  who  had 
photographed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  boys  of  one  of  the 


large  training  ships,  not  in  a group,  but  singly,  he  told  us 
that  in  scarcely  one  instance  did  he  find  the  head-rest 
necessary.  The  use  of  tbe  head-rest,  as  every  photo- 
grapher knows,  is  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  head  still,  as  of  maintaining  the  position.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  muscles  to  relax  is  often  very  marked,  and  in 
the  interval  between  posing  and  exposure,  a difference  will 
sometimes  occur  which  alters  the  pose  materially,  though 
the  sitter  is  unconscious  of  any  change.  In  the  case  of  the 
boys,  the  effect  of  the  drill  was  to  prevent  entirely  the 
dropping  of  the  head,  noticeable  in  ordinary  sitters  when 
the  head-rest  is  not  used.  Sitters,  and  those  who  need  it 
most,  invariably  object  to  the  head-rest,  but  this  is  because 
they  do  not  understand  its  true  function. 


g atent  Intelligence. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

2466.  Anthony  Philburn,  132,  Katherine  Street,  Ashton- 
under- Lyne,  for  “ Burnishing,  rolling,  or  otherwise  finishing 
photographs  mounted  on  cards.” — 24th  Feb.,  1885. 

2699.  Leon  Warnerke,  Silverhowe,  Champion  Hill,  London, 
S.E.,  for  “ Improvement  in  the  preparation  of  the  sensitive 
paper  or  other  fabrics  applicable  as  substitute  of  glass  in 
photography.” — 28th  Feb.,  1885. 

2759.  Charlton  James  Wollaston,  47,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields, 
W.C.,  for  “ Improved  means  for  controlling  and  regulating 
the  manner  and  duration  of  exposure  in  photographic 
apparatus.” — 2nd  March,  1886. 

Patents  Sealed. 

319.  Samuel  Dunseith  McKellen,  of  18,  Brown  Street,  Man- 
chester, Watch  Manufacturer  and  Jeweller,  for  “ Improve- 
ments in  photographic  cameras.” — Dated  2nd  Jan.,  1884. 
1814.  Frederick  William  Hart,  of  8 and  9,  Kingsland  Green, 
London,  in  the  couuty  of  Middlesex,  Manufacturer  of 
Scientific  Instruments,  for  “ Improvements  in  portable 
folding  tripod  stands.” — Dated  21st  January,  1884. 

Specification  Published  during  the  Week. 

5144.  George  James  Rhodes,  of  35,  Dudley  Road,  Wolver- 
hampton, in  the  County  of  Stafford,  England,  Enameller,  for 
“A  new  and  improved  process  for  producing  pictures  on 
enamelled  iron.” — Dated  18th  of  December,  1884. — Complete 
Specification. 

My  invention  relates  to  means  of  producing,  by  the  aid  of 
photography,  pictures  or  designs  on  the  surface  of  enamelled  iron. 
For  this  purpose,  I in  the  first  place  enamel  the  surface  of  the 
iron,  whether  flat  or  curved,  choosing  a colour  of  enamel  which 
will  form  a suitable  ground  for  the  intended  picture  or  design. 
I then,  under  a non-actinic  light,  coat  the  surface  thinly  but 
evenly  with  a solution  of  bitumen  in  turpentine,  ether,  or  other 
volatile  spirit  solvent.  A good  coating  may  be  made  as  follows  : — 
Bitumen  is  added  in  smail  successive  quantities  to  turpentine 
until  a varnish  is  formed,  which  is  brushed  over  the  surface,  giving 
it  a light  brown  tint.  When  this  coating  is  dry,  I apply  in  close 
contact  with  the  coated  surface  a transparent  or  semi-transparent 
picture  or  design,  preferably  photographic,  and  expose  the  whole 
to  the  light,  which  has  the  effect  of  rendering  the  coating  more 
or  less  insoluble  in  those  parts  which  are  not  protected  by  the 
dark  parts  of  the  transparency,  the  protecting  parts  remaining 
soluble.  After  sufficient  exposure,  depending  on  the  degree  of 
transparency  of  the  picture  or  design,  and  the  amount  and 
character  of  the  light.,  as  can  be  ascertained  by  practice,  I re- 
move the  picture  or  design,  and  soften  and  dissolve  the  soluble 
portions  of  the  coating  by  cautiously  applying  to  them  oil  or 
turpentine,  and  then  I wash  away  with  water  the  portions  thus 
dissolved,  leaving  on  the  surface  of  the  enamel  the  portions  of  the 
coating  which  had  been  rendered  insoluble  by  the  action  of  the 
light.  I dry  the  enamel,  and  after  warming  it  I sift  over  it  finely 
pulveiised  ceramic  colour,  some  of  which  adheres  to  and  is 
retained  by  the  varnish,  whilst  the  rest  which  does  not  adhere 
can  be  removed  by  blowing  it  off,  or  otherwise.  1 then  expose 
the  enamel  in  a stove  to  a heat  sufficient  to  carbonise  the  bitumen 
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by  driving  off  all  its  volatile  ingredients,  and  finally  I fire  it  in 
the  usual  way  so  as  to  fuse  the  colour  and  fix  it  as  enamel.  The 
process  may  he  repeated  several  times  on  the  same  surface,  so  as 
to  produce  on  it  a design  having  different  colours  or  tones,  in 
different  parts  of  it,  suitable  transparencies  or  negatives  being 
employed  and  applied  in  correct  register. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature 
of  my  said  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  per- 
formed, I declare  that  v\  hat  I claim  is  : The  process  for  producing 
pictures  or  designs  on  enamelled  iron  substantially  as  described. 

Patents  Granted  in  America. 

312,337.  Charles  Dorev,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.  “ Photograph 

burnisher.” — Filed  July  29,  1884.  (No  model). 

Claim. — 1.  In  a photograph  burnisher,  the  combination,  with 
a horizontal  arm,  of  a roller  adjustably  secured  thereto,  and  a 
burnishing  plate  or  table  located  below  said  roller,  substantially 
as  set  forth. 

2.  In  a photograph  burnisher,  the  combination,  with  a 
horizontal  arm,  and  vertical  supports  adjustably  secured  thereto, 
of  a roller  journalled  in  said  supports,  and  a burnisher-plate 
below  said  supports,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

3.  In  a photograph  burnisher,  the  combination,  with  a 
standard  provided  with  a horizontal  arm,  and  adjustable  sup- 
ports depending  therefrom,  of  a roller  journalled  in  said  supports, 
a burnisher-plate  or  table  located  below  said  supports,  and 
devices  for  vertically  adjusting  said  plate  or  table,  substantially 
as  set  forth. 

4.  In  a photograph  burnisher,  the  combination,  with  a frame 
open  on  one  side,  and  consisting,  essentially,  of  a base,  a vertical 
standard,  and  a horizontal  arm  secured  to  said  standard,  of  a 
bearing  or  bearings  depending  from  the  horizontal  arm,  a roller 
journalled  in  said  bearings,  and  a plate  or  table  located  under 
the  roller,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

312,363.  William  H.  Lewis,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to 

E.  & H.  T.  Authony  and  Co.,  same  place.  “ Cam  era -stand.” 

—Filed  Sspt.  11,  1881.  (No  model). 

Claim — 1.  In  a camera-stand,  the  folding  legs  consisting  of 
the  portions  connected  by  hinge-plates,  which  allow  the  parts 
to  be  turned  outward  in  opposite  directions,  substantially  as 
described. 

2.  In  a camera-stand,  plates  combined  with  the  leg  portions 
so  as  to  serve  as  hinges  and  a3  a lateral  support  to  the  joint, 
substantially  as  described. 

3.  In  a camera-stand,  the  spring  arms,  combined  with  the 
table  and  the  leg  portions,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose 
specified. 

4.  A leg  for  camera-stands,  constructed  so  as  to  be  folded,  and 
adjustable  in  length  by  an  endwise  movement  of  the  parts,  two 
of  the  parts  being  adapted  to  be  turned  outward  and  folded 
ugainst  the  opposite  sides  of  the  other  part,  substantially  as 
described. 

312,581.  C.  PnoscH,  New  York,  N.Y.,  assignor  to  E.  & H.  T. 

Anthony  and  Co.,  same  place.  “Shutter  for  photographic 

cameras.”— Filed  Jan.  21,  1884.  (No  model). 


Claim. — 1.  In  shutters  for  photographic  cameras,  the  com- 
bination, with  the  pivoted  shutter,  of  a spiral  spring  for 
throwing  the  same,  having  one  end  secured  to  a stationary  post, 
and  its  other  end  connected  to  the  shutter  in  eccentric  relation 
with  the  pivot  thereof,  whereby  the  spring,  in  the  starting  of 
the  shutter,  is  moved  gradually,  and  all  jar  is  avoided,  substan- 
tially as  herein  shown  and  described. 

2.  The  combination,  with  the  shutter,  B B',  and  its  operating 
spring,  E,  of  the  adjustable  post,  y,  secured  by  a clamping  nut 
or  nuts,  and  having  the  coiled  end  of  said  spring  attached  to  it, 


whereby  provision  is  made  for  adjusting  the  tension  of  the 
spring,  essentially  as  described. 

3.  The  combination  of  au  adjustable  spring-pressure  device, 
with  the  double-acting  shutter  and  its  carrier  or  plate,  and 
8[>ring  for  throwing  the  shutter,  whereby  more  or  less  friction 
may  be  put  upon  the  shutter  to  retard  or  quicken  its  action, 
essentially  as  described. 

4.  The  double-acting  shutter,  thickened  or  provided  with 
projections,  o o,  on  the  backs  of  its  sections,  in  combination  with 
a pressure  device,  under  which  said  projections  pass  when  the 
shutter  is  closed,  and  the  shutter-carrier  or  plate,  A,  substan- 
tially as  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

5.  The  combination,  with  the  spring- trigger,  and  the  shutter 
held  an  1 release!  by  the  trigger,  of  a trigger-guard  arranged  to 
secure  the  operation  of  the  trigger  by  the  sliding  of  a loop  or 
trigger  operating  device  between  said  guard  and  the  tiil  of  the 
trigger,  substantially  as  specified. 

0.  The  liuk  or  slotted  trigger-operating  device  and  cord , in 
combination  with  the  spring  trigger,  its  guard,  and  the  pivoted 
shutter,  essentially  as  described. 

7.  The  combination,  with  the  shutter,  B B'  and  its  carrier  or 
plate,  A,  of  the  spring  lever  or  catch,  I,  constructed  and 
arranged  to  act  as  a stop  to  the  shutter  when  half  or  partially 
closed,  essentially  as  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 


THE  SUN’S  ENERGY. 

BY  1‘llOI’ESSOR  S.  V.  LANGLEY.* 

We  have  ascended  already  from  our  small  starting-point  to 
numbers  which  express  the  heat  that  falls  upon  the  whole  planet, 
and  enable  us  to  deal,  if  we  wish,  with  questions  relating  to  the 
glacial  epochs  and  other  changes  in  its  history.  We  have  done 
this  by  referring  at  each  step  to  the  little  cube  which  we  have 
carried  along  with  us,  and  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  the 
rest ; and  we  now  see  why  such  exactness  in  the  first  determina- 
tion is  needed,  since  any  error  is  multiplied  by  enormous  numbers. 
But  now  we,  too,  are  going  to  step  off  the  earth  and  deal  with 
numbers  which  we  can  still  express  in  the  same  way  if  we  choose, 
but  which  grow  so  large  thus  stated  that  we  will  seek  some 
greater  term  of  comparison  for  them.  We  have  just  seen  the 
almost  incomprehensible  amount  of  heat  which  the  sun  must 
send  the  earth  in  order  to  warm  its  oceans,  and  make  green  its 
continents  ; but  how  little  this  is  to  what  passes  us  by  ! The 
earth,  as  it  moves  on  its  annual  path,  continually  comes  into 
new  regions,  where  it  finds  the  same  amount  of  heat  already 
pouring  forth  ; and  this  same  amount  still  continues  to  fall  into 
the  empty  space  we  have  just  quitted,  where  there  is  no  one 
left  to  note  it,  and  where  it  goes  on  in  what  seems  to  us  utter 
waste.  If,  then,  the  whole  anuual  orbit  were  set  close  with 
globes  like  ours,  and  strung  with  worlds  like  beads  upon  a ring, 
each  would  receive  the  same  enormous  amount  the  earth  does 
now.  But  this  is  not  all  ; for  not  only  along  the  orbit,  but 
above  and  below  it,  the  sun  sends  its  heat  in  seemingly  incredi- 
ble wastefulness,  the  final  amount  being  expressible  in  the 
number  of  worlds  like  ours  that  it  could  warm  like  ours,  which 
is  2,200,000,000. 

We  have  possibly  given  a surfeit  of  such  numbers,  but  we 
cannot  escape  or  altogether  avoid  them,  when  dealing  with  this 
stupendous  outflow  of  the  solar  heat.  They  are  too  great,  per- 
haps, to  convey  a clear  idea  to  the  mind,  but  let  us,  betore  leav- 
ing them,  try  to  give  au  illustration  of  their  significance. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  could  sweep  up  from  the  earth  all  the 
ice  and  snow  on  its  surface,  and,  gathering  in  the  accumulations 
which  lie  on  its  Arctic  and  Antarctic  poles,  commence  building 
with  it  a tower  greater  than  that  of  Babel,  fifteen  miles  in  dia- 
meter, and  so  high  as  to  exhaust  our  store.  Imagine  that  it 
could  be  preserved  untouched  by  the  sun’s  rays,  while  we  built 
on  with  the  accumulations  of  successive  winters,  until  it 
stretched  out  240,000  miles  into  space,  and  formed  an  ice- bridge 
to  the  moon,  and  that  then  we  concentrated  on  it  the  sun’s 
whole  radiation,  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  which  goes  on 
every  moment.  In  one  second  the  whole  would  be  gone,  melted, 
boiled,  and  dissipated  in  vapour.  And  this  is  the  rate  at  which 
the  solar  heat  is  beiug  (to  human  apprehension)  wasted  ! 

Nature,  we  are  told,  always  accomplishes  her  purpose  with  the 
least  possible  expenditure  of  energy.  Is  her  purpose  here,  then, 
something  quite  independent  of  man’s  comfort  and  happiness  ? 
Of  the  whole  solar  heat,  we  have  just  seen  that  less  than 

• Continued  from  page  30. 
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Too imo — less,  that  is,  than  the  one  twenty-thousandth  part  of 
one  per  cent.  — is  made  useful  to  us.  “But  may  there  not  be 
other  planets  on  which  intelligent  life  exists,  aod  where  this 
heat,  which  passes  us  by,  serves  other  beings  than  ourselves  ? ” 
There  may  be  ; but  if  we  could  supp  <se  all  the  other  planets  of 
the  solar  system  to  be  inhabited,  it  would  help  the  matter  very 
little,  for  the  whole  together  intercept  so  little  of  the  great  sum, 
I that  all  of  it  which  nature  bestows  on  man  is  still  as  nothing  to 
what  she  bestows  on  some  end— if  end  there  be — which  is  to  us 
as  yet  inscrutable. 

How  is  this  heat  maintained  ? Not  by  the  miracle  of  a per- 
petual self-sustained  flame,  we  may  be  sure.  But,  then,  by  what 
fuel  is  such  a fire  fed?  There  can  be  no  question  of  simple 
burning,  like  that  of  coal  in  the  grate,  for  there  is  no  source  of 
supply  adequate  to  the  demand.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
instance,  is  underlaid  by  one  of  the  richest  coal-fields  of  the 
world,  capable  of  supplying  the  consumption  of  the  whole 
country  at  its  present  rate  for  more  than  a thousand  years  to 
come.  If  the  source  of  the  solar  heat  ''whatever  that  is)  were 
withdrawn,  and  we  were  enabled  to  carry  this  coal  there  and 
shoot  it  into  the  solar  furnace  fast  enough  to  keep  up  the  kuown 
heat-supply,  so  that  the  solar  radiation  would  go  on  at  just  its 
actual  rate,  the  time  which  this  coal  would  last  is  easily  calcu- 
lable. It  would  not  last  days  or  hours,  but  the  whole  of  these 
coal-beds  would  demonstrably  be  used  up  in  rather  less  than  one 
one-thousandth  of  a second  ! We  find  by  a similar  calculation 
that  if  the  sun  were  itself  one  solid  black  coal,  it  would  have 
burned  out  to  the  last  cinder  in  less  time  than  man  has  certainly 
been  on  the  earth.  But  during  historic  times  there  has  as  surely 
been  no  noticeable  diminution  of  the  sun’s  heat,  for  the  olive  and 
the  vine  grow  just  as  they  did  three  thousand  years  ago,  and  the 
hypothesis  of  an  actual  burning  becomes  untenable.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  some  tha^  meteors  striking  the  solir  surface  might 
generate  heat  by  their  impact,  just  as  a cannon-ball  fired  against 
an  armour-plate  causes  a flash  of  light,  and  a heat  so  sudden  and 
intense  as  to  partly  melt  the  ball  at  the  instant  of  concussion. 
This  is  probably  a real  source  of  heat-supply  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
it  cannot  go  very  far ; and,  indeed,  if  our  whole  world  should 
fall  upon  the  solar  surface  like  an  immense  projectile,  gathering 
speed  as  it  fell,  and  finally  striking  (as  it  would)  with  the  force 
due  to  a rate  of  over  three  hundred  miles  a second,  the  heat 
developed  would  supply  the  sun  for  but  little  more  than  sixty 
years.*  ( To  be  continued.) 


LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  PETER  MAWDSLEY.t 

I divide  my  subject  into  “ four  heads.” 

First : “ Selection  of  View.” 

The  foreground  really  constituting  the  picture,  it  is  important 
that  its  details  should  be  given  due  prominence  on  the  plate. 
Mid-distance  and  distance  are  insufficient  of  themselves  to  form  a 
pleasing  picture  ; but  judiciously  combined  with  foreground  and 
accessory  to  it,  these  will  give  an  artistic  whole  which  will 
always  gratify  the  eye.  Horizontal  lines  should  be  avoided  ; 
where  such  occur,  the  camera  should  be  moved  to  right  or  left, 
and  when  that  is  not  convenient,  the  objectionable  feature 
should  be  hidden  or  broken  up  by  the  introduction  of  any 
movable  object  which  may  assist  to  do  so  ; a branch  of  a tree  or 
brushwood  is  generally  within  reach.  I have  found  a wheel- 
barrow, horse  and  cart,  or  one  or  more  figures,  suitably  placed  , 
to  do  good  service.  In  photographing  buildings,  never  be 
satisfied  with  a mere  front  elevation,  hut  see  that  it  goes  off  in 
psrspective  ; and  in  such  cases  particularly  avoid  an  unbroken 
expanse  of  lawn  or  grass  land  ; a few  garden  implements,  lawn- 
mower,  &c.,  will  be  of  great  service. 

Second  : “ Lighting.” 

When  possible,  I should  prefer  to  have  the  light  from  over 
the  right  or  left  shoulder,  as  the  cast  sha  lows  give  great  crisp- 
ness aud  brilliancy.  Never  photograph  with  the  sun  directly 
behind  you,  as  the  result  would  be  excessively  flit,  all  light,  and 
no  shadow.  Whilst  in  pure  landscipe  the  above  rules  will 
generally  hold  good,  in  seascapes,  on  the  other  hand,  I should 
prefer  to  have  the  lighting  obliquely  from  the  front,  as,  owing 
to  the  large  volume  of  reflected  light,  the  shadows  would  be 
well  illuminated,  aud  the  reflections  mo3t  brilliant.  A first-class 
ship  under  full  sail  taken  under  such  conditions  would  be  a 
charming  object.  What  I have  said  relative  to  seascapes,  will 
generally  apply  to  photographing  snow  and  ice. 

• These  estimate-,  differ  somewhat  trom  those  of  Helmholtz  andTy  ndal1 
+ A communication  to  the  Rochestei  Photographic  Association. 


Third  : “ Lenses.” 

For  pure  landscape  and  seascape,  there  are  none  better  than 
the  old  meniscus  view  lens,  the  only  objection  being  its  bulk, 
which  is  very  great  as  c unpare  1 with  modern  compound  forms. 
It  is  preferable  to  include  only  a small  angle  of  view,  and  to 
do  this,  a lens  having  a focus  half  as  long  again  as  the  base  line 
of  the  picture  should  be  used— foreground  and  distance  will  be 
in  harmony  ; whereas  if  a wide-angle  lens  is  used,  the  fore- 
ground will  appear  unduly  magnified,  and  the  distance  dwarfed. 
This  characteristic,  where  the  background  is  formed  by  a lofty 
range  of  mountains,  is  particularly  objectionable.  Most  com- 
pound lenses  are  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  the  front 
combination  being  used  alone,  and  as  [this  will  approximately 
double  the  focus,  a smaller  angle  of  view  will  be  included. 

Fourth  : “ Development.” 

In  subjects  which,  from  the  lighting  or  other  conditions,  are 
wanting  in  contrast,  a strong  developer  which  quickly  brings 
printing  density,  will  strengthen  the  high-lights  and  deepen  the 
shadows  ; on  the  other  hand,  with  subjects  largely  and  deeply 
in  shadow,  the  using  of  a minimum  of  the  developer  largely 
diluted,  say  with  two,  three,  or  more  volumes  of  water,  giving 
time  and  patience  to  the  operation,  will  result  in  a negative  the 
high-lights  of  which  are  not  unduly  deuse  ; and  an  amount  of 
vigorous  detail  will  be  secured  iu  the  shadows,  which  no  other 
development  (so  far  as  my  experience  goes)  will  give. — Photo- 
graphic Times. 


STUDY  YOUR  SITTERS. 

BY  L.  M.  BICE. 

As  a rule,  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  nine  out  of  every  ten 
photographers  make  one  sitting,  at  least,  for  each  patron  before 
thoroughly  taking  iuto  consideration  the  case  in  hand.  The  old 
plea,  as  an  excuse  for  hurrying  up,  to  save  the  plate  before  dry- 
ing, will  hardly  be  offered  iu  these  gelatine  times,  and  the  artist 
may  now  take  ample  time  to  adjust  the  hundred  and  one  things 
that  go  so  far  in  the  pitron’s  mind  toward  giving  satisfaction. 

Does  your  sitter  require  a shadow  or  a plain  lighting  ? or  a 
side  or  a front  view  ? Determine  this  before  sitting.  Is  the 
patron  an  old  man  ? Do  not  lose  his  individuality  by  placing 
him  in  some  doubled,  twisted  position,  or  attempt  a lighting  for 
which  he  is  poorly  fitted.  Study  to  preserve  what  belongs  to 
him. 

Is  the  subject  a young  lady  ? Well,  this  is  something  diffe- 
rent, but  no  less  a care  for  previous  study.  Do  not  get  so  com- 
pletely inflated  with  the  idea  that  if  you  get  an  excellent 
chemical  effect,  and  what  you  conceive  to  be  a fine  attitude, 
that  the  result  must  necessarily  please  her  and  her  many  friends 
Remember  that  this  lady  has  some  ideas  of  her  own,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  make  a sitting  or  two  before  learning  this  fact. 
A stray  lock  of  hair,  or  an  unbecoming  wrinkle  in  her  dress — 
both  of  which  the  artist  should  have  seen  and  adjusted  before 
sitting — oftentimes  calls  for  a re- sitting.  The  most  natural 
expression  is  the  one  that  comes  to  all  subjects  without  thought 
of  effect. 

Is  the  subject  a baby  ! Study  to  approach  the  little  one  care- 
fully, and  in  a way  that  shall  win,  not  only  the  child,  but  the 
mother  too.  Do  not  forget  that  where  the  babies  are  well 
handled,  the  parents  are  sure  to  go.  The  little  ones  have  natures 
to  study,  and  the  better  we  understand  them,  the  more  capti- 
vating will  be  our  success.  Remember  that  it  is  not  on  the  sur- 
face of  things  we  find  our  highest  success,  but  we  should  study, 
study  deeply,  for  then  we  shall  find  our  reward. — Phil.  Phot. 


Comsjjonbcntt. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  INVENTIONS 
EXHIBITION. 

Sm, — Permit  me  to  direct  further  attention  to  a matter 
of  considerable  importance,  and  one  likely  to  seriously 
affect  the  welfare  of  professional  photography.  It  is  the 
system  of  granting  exclusive  right  to  photograph  according 
to  the  conditions  enumerated  od  page  144  of  your  last 
issue,  and  alluded  to  in  your  “ Notes  ” of  that  number. 

Now,  sir,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  an  in- 
dividual backed  by  such  authority  as  the  executive 
council,  has  an  unparalleled  advantage  in  the  way  of 
publicity  over  any  other  ordinary  trader,  for  by  judicious 
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advertising,  in  addition  to  the  newspaper  mentions,  he 
may  induce  innocent  people  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
to  withhold  commissions  otherwise  intended  for  the  local 
firms,  in  order  to  give  sit'  iogs  when  visiting  the  Inventions. 

Again,  certain  publishing  houses  have  not  been  allotted 
space  to  exhibit  their  novelties,  probably  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  it  would  interfere  with  the  sole  right. 

This  appears  to  be  a policy  neither  in  harmony  with 
free  or  fair  trade,  since  the  authorities,  iu  proposing  to 
take  a share  of  the  gross  receipts  by  way  of  payment  for 
special  privileges  granted,  undoubtedly  become  virtually 
members  of  a trading  firm. 

Again,  no  one  supposes  that  negatives  so  taken  will 
only  be  of  use  during  the  period  the  exhibition  is  open  to 
the  public.  Duplicates  and  enlargements  will  no  doubt  be 
obtainable  afterwards.  Moreover,  should  the  arrangement 
prove  lucrative,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  com- 
missioners will  not  run  a permanent  photographic  estab- 
lishment at  South  Kensington,  and  thu3  unfairly  compete 
with  professional  photographers,  whose  business  is  sorely 
curtailed  by  the  preseut  general  depression  of  trade.  The 
primary  object  of  all  exhibitions  of  an  international 
character  is  to  foster  industry,  and  the  direct  reward  of 
industry  is  profit  to  those  who  compete — that  is,  the 
masses.  When  the  authorities  also  take  the  profits,  the 
object  of  the  exhibition  is  defeated. — I am,  dear  sir,  yours 
faithfully,  W.  M.  Ashman. 


Sir, — You  have  already  called  attention  in  your 
“Notes”  to  the  seriously  objectionable  course  proposed 
by  the  council  of  the  International  Inventions  Exhibition, 
but  really,  the  more  the  matter  is  considered,  the  worse  it 
appears.  Every  legitimate  object  of  such  an  exhibition 
seems  stultified  by  being  combined  with  a close  monopoly 
in  the  exercise  of  a profession  so  honest  in  its  emulation, 
and  which  mingles  art  with  science,  and  science  with  art, 
more  than — I believe  I may  boldly  say -any  other.  In 
medical  science  only  is  there  anything  like  so  complete  a 
training  for  a man  as  that  which  includes  the  fullest  treat- 
ment of  questions  in  art,  chemistry,  and  optics?  And 
what  would  be  thought  if  it  were  proposed  that  medical 
men  should  tender  for  the  sole  right  of  exercising  their 
abilities  in  a particular  place,  stating  what  share  of  their 
“ profits”  they  were  willing  to  hand  over?  And  this  is  at 
an  Inventions  Exhibition! 

There  never  was  a time  in  which  that  increasing  recog- 
nition of  the  deeply-seated  contrast  between  different 
classes  of  men  and  their  actuating  motives  was  so  clearly 
marked  as  at  present ; one  sees,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
inventor,  ever  activein  his  work  from  sheer  love  of  it,  and 
whose  rich,  and  too  often  only,  reward  is  the  glow  of  heart 
at  having  practically  solved  his  problem ; and,  on  the 
other,  the  commercial  speculator,  ever  on  the  look-out  for 
“ a good  thing.”  Which  of  these  classes  was  the  Inven- 
tions Exhibition  meant  to  encourage,  and  which  of  them 
is  likely  to  be  encouraged  by  this  proposed  monopoly  ? I 
am  not  assailing  the  capitalist  who  aids  an  inventor,  and 
who,  as  he  incurs  the  greater  pecuniary  risk,  may  justly 
expect  a proportionate  pecuniary  profit.  The  contrast  I 
refer  to  is  between  the  commercial  speculating  spirit,  and 
the  spirit  actuating  those  who  lead  the  van  in  science  even 
more  than  in  art.  Is  it  not  too  plain  that  it  is  just  the 
earnest  worker,  whose  profession  “endows”  his 
“ research,”  who  is  to  be  injured,  and  the  commercial 
speculator,  with  whom  profit  is  the  avowed  motive,  whose 
co-operation  is  invited  ? 

Our  country  artists  are  to  see  their  clients  seize  the 
“ opportunity”  of  being  “taken”  at  the  Exhibition  ; our 
London  artists  to  lose  their  legitimate  chance  among 
visitors  who  come  to  town  ; and  the  “ council  of  the 
International  Exhibition  ” are  to  share  in  such  profits  as 
may  be  made  out  of  this  business,  filched  from  legitimate 
workers,  after  its  extra  and  special  expenses  have  been 
met.  Thus  it  is  that  sufferers  from  depressed  trade  are  to 
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be  comforted,  and  honest  competition  in  excellence 
encouraged — a speculator  is  to  have  a monopoly  at  a fixed 
tariff! 

I he  Executive  Couucil  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept 
the  lowest  or  any  tender.  I sincerely  hope  not. — I am, 
sir,  yours  truly,  W.  H.  Wheeler. 

Dear  Sir, — The  appearance  of  the  notice  of  the  execu- 
tive council  of  the  International  Inventions  Exhibition, 
inviting  tenders  for  the  exclusive  right  of  taking  photo- 
graphs, suggests  the  idea  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
ventilate  the  question  as  to  whether  such  exclusive  privi- 
leges are  beneficial  or  otherwise,  on  the  one  hand  to  photo- 
graphy and  photographers,  and  on  the  other  to  the  com- 
munity generally,  represented  particularly  on  this  occasion 
by  the  exhibitors,  whose  right  to  have  their  works  repro- 
duced in  situ  is  to  be  limited  to  the  condition  of  employing 
the  particular  individual  or  firm  appointed  by  the  com- 
missioners, and  sharing  profits  with  them. 

With  the  view  of  starting  a discussion,  I beg  to  submit 
to  the  consideration  of  your  readers  some  of  the  points  that 
suggest  themselves,  and  hope  that  others  will  bring  forward 
argument  in  support  of  or  iu  reply  to  either  these  or  other 
points  which  occur  to  them,  and  that  at  all  events  some 
good,  if  only  in  the  form  of  a clear  expression  of  opinion, 
may  accrue  from  the  discussion. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  an  intrusion  upon  the  right 
of  the  exhibitor  to  deny  him  the  choice  of  the  photo- 
grapher who  is  to  reproduce  his  exhibits.  The  contractor 
might  not  be  working  the  process  by  which  he  would  wish 
the  prints  to  be  executed,  or  he  might  wish  to  have  the 
negatives  taken  by  some  photographer  who  has  had 
special  experience  in  the  particular  work  that  he  reou  ires 
to  be  done.  In  the  great  Exhibition  of  1862  the  work  was 
certainly  very  good  and  satisfactory,  but  what  guarantee 
can  there  be  that  a contracter  selected  for  giving  the  largest 
share  of  his  receipts  to  the  management  will  always  do 
likewise,  and  not  endeavour  to  make  his  harvest  by 
executing  the  work  at  as  little  cost  to  himself,  irrespective 
of  the  perfection  of  the  work,  as  possible  V A strong  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  exclusive  concession  at  the  time  of  the 
1862  Exhibition  no  longer  exists.  Then  the  wet  collodion 
process  was  employed,  and  there  would  be  risk  of  damage 
by  splashings  from  dark-slides  and  other  spills  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  trace  to  individual  operators  and 
obtain  indemnity  for ; but  the  universal  employment  of  dry 
plates  has  removed  this  weighty  objection. 

As  to  the  desirability  of  public  institutions  competing 
with  private  enterprise,  no  doubt  something  may  be  said 
on  both  sides.  It  appears  from  the  requirements  of  the 
tender  that  the  tenderer  “ must  specify  the  percentage  on 
the  gross  receipts  which  he  will  undertake  to  pay,”  that 
the  Executive  Council  becomes  in  some  sort  a partner  in  the 
photographic  business  to  be  carried  on.  Whether  pro- 
vincial or  Loudon  photographers  will  suffer  appreciably  by 
the  attraction  of  the  studio  to  be  erected  in  the  building, 
from  the  desire  of  visitors  to  be  photographed  there  as  a 
memento  of  their  visit  rather  than  elsewhere,  is  another 
question. 

The  commissioners  are  evidently  not  desirons  to  be  too 
hard  upon  the  exhibitors  in  their  limitation  of  the  use  of 
photographs  by  the  latter,  since  they  are  to  be  allowed  to 
distribute  gratuitously  such  photographs  of  their  exhibits 
as  may  have  been  taken  before  the  articles  were  sent  to  the 
Exhibition.— I am,  &c.,  W.  E.  Debexham. 

Dear  Sir,— My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a notice 
appearing  in  your  columns  of  last  week,  and  recently  issued 
by  the  Council  of  the  International  Inventions  Exhibition  ; 
which  notice  has  led  me  to  wonder  what  the  provincial 
photographers  will  find  to  do  in  the  approaching  season. 
This  notice  is  literally  an  advertisement  on  the  part  of  the 
Executive  for  partners  in  a gigantic  scheme  of  photo- 
graphy at  the  forthcoming  Exhibition,  in  which  they 
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specify  what  they  are  prepared  to  contribute  towards  the 
affair ; and  they  are  to  fully  share  in  the  speculation  by 
terms  to  be  arranged. 

As  the  natural  result  of  this  action  of  the  Council  (who 
will  be  specially  interested  in  promoting  and  pushiog  the 
business),  may  we  expect  that  “ the  privilege  of  being 
photographed"  will  be  included  in  the  ticket  for  railway 
fare  and  admission,  as  an  additional  attraction  to  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  ? In  the  face  of  such  vast 
monopolies  as  these,  there  is  little  cause  to  wonder  at  the 
present  depression. — 1 am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

P.  V.  H. 


Dear  Sir, — With  reference  to  the  tenders  invited  for  the 
coming  Exhibition,  and  of  which  notice  was  given  in  last 
weeks’  News,  I contend  that  as  it  is  to  be  solely  an  Inven- 
tions Exhibition,  those  inventions  only  which  have  made 
photography  what  it  now  is,  should  be  exhibited.  Appa- 
ratus of  all  kinds  should  be  shown,  but  to  have  a studio 
erected  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking  the  public  whole- 
sale, which  is  nothing  new,  and  which  can  be  seen  by  every- 
one without  going  to  the  Exhibition,  is  merely  an  arrange- 
ment for  putting  money  into  the  hands  of  the  Council  and 
the  fortunate  photographer  whose  tender  is  accepted.  I 
should  suggest  that  lho.se  photographs  be  exhibited  which 
are  done  by  different  processes,  such  as  Autotype,  Wood- 
bury type,  &c.  ; and  that  such  inventions  should  be  shown 
in  full  working  order.  Photographs  also  should  be  ex- 
hibited that  have  been  taken  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, such  as  astromomical,  balloon,  Muybridge’s 
animals,  &c.  I should  further  suggest,  that  if  a studio  is 
to  be  erected,  those  who  are  photographed  should  be 
allowed  to  see  the  process  of  development,  retouching, 
printing,  toning,  mounting,  &c.  As  photography  is  to  be 
shown  as  an  invention,  all  its  various  branches  should  be 
seen  in  their  different  courses  of  manipulation  ; but  to 
allow  one  photographer  to  have  the  sole  right  and  benefit 
of  photographing  the  different  exhibits,  and  a studio  of 
his  own,  in  which  he  can  make  a little  fortune,  and  not  let 
the  public  be  any  the  wiser  as  to  how  the  thing  is  done,  is, 
to  say  the  least,  very  onesided.  Let  tenders  for  the 
different  processes  be  invited,  and  then  the  world  at  large 
will  see  the  wonderful  strides  photography  has  made,  and 
also  the  many  branches  there  are  connected  with  it. 

Gosport,  March  3rd.  A.  J.  West. 


Dear  Sir, — Does  not  a paragraph  in  your  last  issue 
respecting  the  exclusive  right  to  photograph  in  the  coming 
Inventions  Exhibition  require  a little  explanation, 
especially  the  section  (n) : “ the  percentage  on  gross  receipts 
which  he  (the  contractor)  will  undertake  to  pay,  &c.?  " 

Is  this  a new  form  of  competition  ? and  does  the  council 
become  pirtner  with  the  contractor  by  accepting  share  of 
receipts  V Perhaps,  in  the  interest  of  photography,  some 
correspondent  may  be  able  to  enlighten  one  who  in  these 
hard  times  is  compelled  to  try  and  save  every 

Six  Shillings  and  Eight  Pence. 


Sir, — It  appears,  from  a paragraph  in  your  last  week’s 
News,  that  the  Executive  Council  of  the  forthcoming 
International  Inventions  Exhibition  propose  to  enter  into 
partnership  with  any  enterprising  photographer  whom 
they  may  select  to  take  portraits  at  their  show — probably, 
but  not  necessarily,  the  one  who  allows  the  greatest  per- 
centage on  the  work  done,  or  puts  down  the  greatest  sum 
in  advance.  This  is  a new  kind  of  competition  we  poor 
photographers  in  the  provinces  are  not  prepared  for.  It 
is  hard  enough  to  know  that  country  cousins  are  only  too 
fond  of  being  “taken”  by  the  regular  West  End  swell 
photographers  on  their  annual  visit  to  town,  while  they 
bring  their  babies  to  galleries  nearer  home — and  these  are 
small  mercies  we  are  not  always  thankful  for  ; but  when 
they  hear  of  the  eminent  firm  who  are  going  to  provide  a 


portrait  gallery,  with  electric  light  and  other  necessaries 
for  their  working  partner,  like  good  Mussulmans  they  will 
turn  their  faces  to  the  East  to  hail  the  electric  light.  Jt 
seems  to  me  an  unfair  competition,  that  will  affect  the 
London  photographers  also,  though  not,  perhaps  in  so 
great  a degree  as  those  who  live  in  country  towns,  who  are 
looking  forward  to  sunshine  and  sitters  after  the  dark 
days  of  winter.  Executive  Council  and  Co.  will  then  be 
in  full  swiug  at  profitable  work,  while  others  will  only  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  “distributing  gratuitously.’’  I 
have  had  my  grumble,  in  which,  no  douht,  many  others 
will  silently  join.  Can  anything  else  be  done  ? Hoping 
something  may  turn  up,  yours  faithfully, 

Derby , March , 2.  MiCawber. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

Dear  Sir, — The  suggestion  made  by  “ An  Operator  ” 
in  your  issue  of  27th  deserves  consideration  ; and  if  some 
friends  in  different  towns  would  convene  the  meeting  pro- 
posed, the  Committee  would  then  have  an  expression  of 
opinion  from  the  fraternity,  which  is  what  they  desire,  and 
thus  understand  the  reason  of  the  Society,  under  its  pre- 
sent system,  receiving  such  scanty  support.  The  point 
seems  overlooked  that  benefit  societies  do  not  deal  with 
the  same  matter  as  the  Benevolent  Institution  ; the  former 
give  a field  sum  in  cases  of  sickness  and  death,  but  do 
not  make  allowance  for  its  members  being  out  of  employ- 
ment or  other  misfortunes ; their  benevolent  fund  gene- 
rally consists  of  paying  a member’s  subscription  if  he  is 
unable  to  do  so,  or,  under  exceptional  circumstances,  grant- 
ing £l  or  £2.  The  Photographers’  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion, while  not  having  a settled  amount,  covers  these  pur- 
poses and  others  which  the  Benefit  Societies  do  not, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  funds  at 
its  disposal.  This  Association  has  also  been  the  means  of 
obtaining  employment  for  many  of  its  members,  has  fur- 
nished means  for  them  to  proceed  to  the  provinces  when 
required,  and  has  rendered  material  pecuniary  assistance 
to  many  whom  adverse  circumstances  have  placed  in  the 
position  to  need  it.  I would  recommend  every  man  to 
belong  to  a Benefit  Society,  but  that  should  not  debar  him 
from  joining  the  Benevolent  Association  ; although  he 
might  not  require  its  assistance,  he  would  be  contributing 
towards  a fuud  with  which  his  less  fortunate  fellow- 
workers  could  be  aided  in  time  of  adversity.  I should  be 
pleased  to  receive  intimation  from  any  members  of  the  fra- 
ternity who  will  take  this  matter  in  hand  for  their  respec- 
tive districts. 

I would  ask  the  employers  requiring  assistants  to  send 
me  particulars  of  their  requirements ; it  is  by  this  means 
that  considerable  service  is  rendered.  The  members  being 
found  employment  lessens  the  liability  of  a call  upon  the 
slender  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  Association  as  it 
stands  at  present.  H.  Harland,  Sec.  P.  B.  A. 

181,  Aldersgate  Street , E.C. 

HONEST  AND  DISHONEST  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Dear  Sir,  — Under  the  above  heading,  “ Agitator,” 
writing  in  last  week’s  News,  asks,  “ without  specimens, 
how  is  an  employer  to  judge?”  (meaning,  of  au  applicant’s 
abilities.) 

I unhesitatingly  say,  if  he  cannot  judge  without  them, 
be  certainly  cannot,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  judge  with 
them.  The  specimens  sent  him  by  an  applicant  may  be  in 
every  way  satisfactory,  and  showing  careful  manipulation  ; 
but  can  the  employer  be  so  satisfied  that  the  specimens 
before  him  are  the  applicant’s  own  work  ? Suppose  they 
are  ; are  there  not  other  qualifications  an  assistant  should 
possess  ere  an  engagement  is  entered  into?  “ Agitator,” 
like  many  others,  asks  for  a remedy.  I know  of  none  but 
this:  When  I require  an  assistant,  I simply  advertise  for 

an  assistant  in  the  particular  branch  for  wliich  I require 
him,  asking  for  references  and  carte  of  self.  This  I con- 
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sidcr  necessary,  as  by  a photograph — good  or  bad — one  can 
judge,  within  a little,  as  to  the  personal  appearance  of 
the  individual.  This  and  his  references  being  satisfactory, 
I arrange  with  him  to  come  for  a week  on  trial,  with  this 
understanding:  If  he  is  competent  to  fulfil  the  post  for 

which  I stipulate  in  the  advertisement,  and  he  is  satisfied 
with  the  work,  I then  enter  into  a proper  engagement 
with  him.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  things  are  unsatisfactory, 
I pay  his  fare  both  ways,  and  there’s  an  end  of  it.  This 
is  legitimate  and  fair  to  both  parties.— I am,  yours 
obediently,  C.  E.  W. 


VULCANIZED  FIBRE. 

Sir,— Iu  the  Photographic  News  of  the  20th  ult,.  1 
noticed  a letter  from  Mr.  Frank  Haes,  in  which  he  states 
that  he  has  successfully  used  vulcanized  fibre  for  “ carriers 
for  double  dry  plate  backs." 

I think  he  would  have  obtained  a far  greater  success  if 
he  had  used  the  hard  quality,  a3  I find  the  flexible  con- 
tains a slight  degree  of  glycerine  which  is  most  fatal  for 
our  work. 

The  hard  material  is  not  affected,  like  the  flexible,  by  the 
atmosphere.  I find  the  best  glue  for  cementing  this  article 
is  fish  glue.— I am,  sir,  yours  truly,  John  G.  Moore. 

TRANSFERRING  PRINTS  TO  GLASS. 

Dear  Sir, — It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  who 
have  not  already  found  it  out,  to  know  that  good  trans- 
parencies may  be  made  by  transferring  the  films  of  prints 
on  the  new  paper  to  glass. 

I follow  pretty  closely  the  instructions  issued  with 
commercial  negative  paper,  except  that  I get  on 
better  with  the  pyro  and  ammonia  than  with  the 
sulphite  developer.  The  process  is  as  follows  : — After 
development,  squeezee  on  glass,  leave  for  ten  minutes, 
then  immerse  in  water  at  about  36°C.  The  paper  is  ready 
to  be  peeled  off  in  a minute  or  two,  leaving  the  gelatine 
film  firmly  fixed  on  the  glass.  The  image  is  fixed  in  hypo 
if  necessary  (the  warm  water  generally  is  sufficient),  and 
may  of  course  be  toned. 

In  trying  a short  time  ago  to  strip  in  this  way  negatives 
produced  on  this  paper  in  the  camera,  I found  that  where 
there  were  strong  high  lights,  as  skies,  of  which  the  image 
had  gone  right  through  the  film  to  the  paper  back,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  strip  them  without  tearing  the  film,  if 
sufficient  ammonia  had  been  used  in  the  developer  to  make 
the  image  properly  insoluble.  This  effect  also  occurs  in 
priuts  with  very  deep  shadows,  but  this  case  is  not  so 
common  as  that  of  dense  lights  in  negatives. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  simple  plan  of  coating  the  paper 
first  with  a film  of  gelatine,  and  then  with  the  emulsion, 
would  make  this  paper  all  that  is  needed  by  those  who  are 
anxious  to  dispeuse  with  glass  plates  in  the  field.  The 
soluble  film  next  the  paper  would  render  the  stripping 
easy,  and  the  grain  of  the  paper  would  then  no  longer 
detract  from  the  qualities  of  the  prints.  A quicker  emul- 
sion than  that  used  at  present  would  also  be  an  improve- 
ment. 

I am  a novice  in  photography,  and  have  no  facilities  for 
coating  paper,  &c.,  and  very  possibly  am  wrong  in  my 
ideas,  but  1 hope  that  some  of  your  readers  may  think  this 
worth  trying,  and  give  us  their  views  on  the  subject. — I am, 
dear  sir,  yours  obediently,  Arthur  T.  D.  Berrington. 


Jprottcbings  of  Societies. 

Lon  ton  ano  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

A meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  26th  ult., 
Mr.  J.  Hubert  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Turnbull,  on  behalf  of  the  Edinburgh  Photo- 
graphic Society,  handed  the  chairman,  as  a gift  from  that  Society, 


copies  of  the  presentation  prints  issued  to  their  members  during 
the  last  three  years. 

The  Chairman  briefly  expressed  himself  regarding  the 
sympathy  existing  between  the  two  Societies,  and  called  for  a 
vote  of  thanks,  which  was  accorded. 

Mr.  Turnbull  then  passed  round  an  improved  shutter  actu- 
ated pneumatically.  The  ordinary  plan  of  revolving  one  plate 
of  ebonite  in  front  of  another  was  here  adopted,  the  speed 
being  capable  of  adjustment.  The  improvement  claimed  was  an 
elliptical  opening  to  obviate  the  evil  sometimes  met  with  by  tho 
circular  forms. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Brown  contended  that  the  best  position  for  all 
double-acting  shutters  was  between  the  lenses. 

Mr.  Turnbull  agreed  that  such  was  the  case  ; but  when  in- 
convenient, the  next  best  position  would  be  at  the  back. 

Mr.  J.  Barker  passed  round  a few  prints,  toned  and  untoned, 
to  show  the  capabilities  of  a suitable  gelatine  emulsion  for  print- 
ing out ; he  promised  to  publish  the  formula  shortly.  He  said 
the  paper  printed  twice  as  rapidly  as  silvered  albumenized  paper, 
and  that  any  colour  of  image  could  be  obtained  if  the  prints 
were  soaked  in  dilute  anmonium  thiocyanate  solution  previous 
to  toning.  Coating  he  found  a difficulty. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  mentioned  a coating  method  similar 
to  that  described  on  page  739,  volume  xxvii.  He  poured  a 
quantity  of  emulsion  on  the  paper,  and  drained  off  the  excess. 

Mr.  Barker  used  a measured  quantity  ; three  drachms  would 
cover  paper  8 by  5. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Trinks  suggested  a method  used  on  the  Continent 
for  coating  commercial  gelatine  paper,  viz.,  passing  the  paper 
along  the  surface  of  warm  gelatine  in  a tray  floating  on  warm 
water,  theuce  over  glass  rollers. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  showed  the  result  of  further  experiments  with 
perchloric  acid  in  an  emulsion  ; a batch  kept  at  150°  F.  for 
three  hours  was  very  coarse  and  rapid  ; this  mixed  with  the 
slower  batch  mentioned  last  week  gave  very  fine  results.  There 
was  no  fog  in  any  of  the  plates  ; he  had  employed  as  much  as 
one  drachm  of  acid  to  1,000  grains  of  silver  without  evil  effects. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  contended  that  as  Mr.  Cowan  had  not 
made  two  batches,  with  and  without  the  acid  addition,  it  was 
no  proof  that  green  fog  had  been  retarded.  He  considered  much 
depended  on  the  quantity  of  iodide  used. 

Mr.  Trinks  said  he  found  the  simplest  method  of  converting  a 
gelatine  negative  into  a chloride  film  was  by  treating  it  with 
cupric  and  sodium  chlorides  mixed,  and  he  passed  round  the 
results.  He  also  showed  the  facility  such  a film  had  for  re- 
ceiving a deposit  of  gold. 

Mr.  Henderson  exhibited  a plate-cleaning  machine,  and  illus- 
trated its  action.  Plates  previously  washed  aud  soaked  in 
potassium  silicate  solution  were  passed  between  two  sets  of  red 
rubber  rollers — a sort  of  wriugiug  machine  ; attached  to  these 
rollers  were  squeezees,  so  that  plates  emerged  comparatively  dry, 
the  thin  layer  of  water-glass  acting  as  a substratum,  besides 
causing  the  emulsion  to  flow  easily.  He  also  passed  round 
samples  of  a mixture  he  wished  tested  by  emulsion  makers  ; he 
would  not  then  say  its  composition  ; it  would  be  found  useful 
as  a substratum,  an  antiseptic,  and  to  facilitate  the  speed  of 
development. 

At  the  close  of  the  technical  business,  Messrs.  C.  and  F. 
Darker  entertained  the  members  with  some  highly  interesting 
and  instructive  experiments. 

After  some  further  experiments,  the  Chairman  announced 
that  the  adjourned  discussion  on  Messrs.  Darker's  lecturette 
would  then  be  taken,  and  tbat  Mr.  C.  Darker  would  answer  any 
questions. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Brown  said,  regarding  safety  jets  and  safety  valves, 
it  was  most  important  their  action  should  be  better  understood 
by  amateurs,  who,  iu  out-of-the-way  places,  generally  officiated 
with  the  lantern.  He  wished  to  know  whether  the  vibrating 
valve  shown  in  action  by  Messrs.  Darker  was  an  indication  of 
safety  or  danger  ; and  he  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  any 
safety  jet  was  reliable,  as  no  one  had  a right  to  issue  a jet  under 
that  name  without  it  was  really  safe. 

Mr.  Turnbull  said  he  had  used  the  spirit  jet  for  years  without 
accident,  and  he  considered  the  oxy-calcium  mixed  jet  with 
spirit  perfectly  safe. 

Mr.  Darker  then  related  some  cases  where  this  kind  of  jet  had 
not  proved  free  from  accidents,  when  the  spirits  of  wine  was 
allowed  to  become  heated,  and  the  vapour  caught  light. 

After  a short  discussion,  the  Chairman,  in  suitable  terms, 
moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  Darker,  which  was  carried  by 
acclamation. 
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It  was  announced  that  on  Thursday,  March  19th,  Mr.  A.  L. 
Henderson  would  give  a lecturette  entitled,  “ Some  Recent  Ex- 
periments in  Emulsion  Making.” 


Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Thursday 
last  at  the  Free  Library,  William  Brown  Street,  the  President, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Day,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Philip  A.  Cox  was  elected  a member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  B Boothroyd  read  a paper  entitled  “A  First  Trip  to 
Switzerland.” 

A discussion  then  followed  on  the  merits  of  soda  development, 
and  Mr.  Boothroyd  showed  four  transparencies  exposed  2;'|  feet 
from  the  gas  jet ; No.  1 being  exposed  17  seconds  ; No.  2,  30 
seconds  ; No.  3,  60  seconds  ; and  No.  4,  120  seconds.  Nos.  1 
and  2 were  developed  with  full  strength,  and  Nos.  3 and  4 with 
additions  of  | water  and  i water  respectively.  Pyro  1 grain  to 
ounce  of  soda  solution.  The  four  transparencies  showed  a range 
of  gradation  from  cltar  glass  to  ample  density,  and  wanted 
nothing  but  the  clearing  solution  (which  was  purposely  omitted 
for  experiment)  to  make  them  quite  fit  for  lantern  slides. 

Dr.  Kenyon  spoke  of  using  nothing  else,  as  he  had  had  such 
success  in  his  experiment,  especially  when  using  pyro  combined 
with  sulphite  of  soda  neutralized  with  citric  acid. 

Dr.  Paul,  F.R.C.S.,  showed  a number  of  photo-micrographs 
taken  by  himself.  He  said  that  a desire  to  photograph  his  sec- 
tions led  him  first  to  learn  landscape  photography.  He  laid 
stress  on  being  able  to  use  ordinary  apparatus,  such  as  one  had. 
He  found  lime-light  best,  and  gave  exposures  varying  from 
almost  instantaneous  with  low  powers,  to  a maximum  of  almost 
three  minutes  with  high  powers.  He  used  the  light  direct  from 
the  lime-light  to  the  plane  mirror,  and  thence  through  the  object ; 
and  focussed  with  a magnifying  glass,  retaining  the  eye-piece  in 
the  microscope.  As  the  photo-micrographs  were  shown, 
Dr.  Paul  pointed  out  in  the  clearest  manner  the  various  points 
of  interest,  and  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  him  and 
to  Mr.  Boothroyd. 

It  was  then  resolved  that  the  Hon.  Secretary,  in  conjunction 
with  one  or  more  members  of  Council,  be  authorised  to  acquire 
for  the  Society  a first-class  lime-light  lantern. 

Mr.  Crowe  exhibited  some  slides  from  negatives  taken  from 
the  top  of  an  omnibus  which  created  much  interest,  it  being 
evident  that  none  of  the  figures  which  crowded  the  streets  had 
been  given  time  to  pose  themselves,  many  of  the  attitudes  being 
comical  in  the  extreme. 


Glasgow  Photographic  Association. 

A general  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  in  the 
Religious  Institution  Rooms  on  Thursday,  February  19th,  the 
Pre-idext  in  the  chair. 

After  the  routine  business  was  gone  through,  Mr.  David 
McSkimming  was  elected  a member. 

Mr.  Paton  then  gave  a most  interesting  demonstration  with 
the  new  rapid  paper. 


Chicago  Amateur  Photographers’  Club. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting,  held  on  February  16th  (postponed  from 
last  month),  the  old  officers  were  unanimously  re-elected. 

In  the  course  of  the  technical  discussion  which  followed, 
Messrs.  Burnham  and  Greene  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
both  of  them  had  latterly  experienced  much  trouble  from  the 
curling  of  albumen  paper  on  the  silver  bath.  Both  gentlemen 
stated  distinctly  that  the  cause  usually  assigned — dryness  of  the 
paper— was  not  a factor  in  the  case,  for  they  used  the  paper  in  a 
thoroughly  “ limp  ” condition. 

No  one  could  explain  the  matter,  but  Mr.  Greene  thought 
the  cause  was  connected  in  some  w ay  with  the  extremely  cold 
weather. 

Mr.  Bicknbll  had  found  a tube  to  carry  the  breath  to  the 
edge  of  the  paper  a decided  improvement  on  the  plan  of  blowing 
on  it  without  such  an  instrument. 


Notts  Photographic  Association. 

At  a meeting  of  the  above  Society  held  at  the  room,  9,  Shake- 
speare Street,  on  March  2nd,  Mr.  Blandy  in  the  chair,  an 
interesting  and  instructive  paper  was  read  by  the  President 
(Mr.  G.  Shepperley),  on  “The  Intensification  of  Dry  Plate 


Negatives.”  A new  practical  description  of  the  process,  with 
illustration,  was  listened  to  with  marked  attention  by  a more 
than  usually  well-attended  meeting,  and  at  its  conclusion  a 
hearty  acknowledgment  was  awarded. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Sands)  showed  a new  “finder,”  which 
met  with  approval. 

Some  small  instantaneous  views,  1 { in.  square,  of  Nottingham 
Market  Place,  were  also  exhibited. 

A lively  discussion  then  ensued  upon  the  subject  of  the 
evening,  by  Messrs.  Bourne,  Collins,  Douahay,  Sands,  and 
several  other  members. 


in  tht  ilfubicL 

o 

Improvements  on  Obernktter’s  Method  of  Photo- 
Engraving. — Mr.  Pearson,  of  Birmingham,  informs  us  that  he 
has  applied  the  method  of  Obernetter  (see  Photographic  News, 

1884,  p.  67  ; and  Year-Book  for  1685,  p.  113)  to  the  production  of 

type  blocks,  and  he  often  finds  it  advantageous  to  use  sine  plates 
instead  of  copper.  The  method  of  working  for  making  type  blocks 
may  thus  be  epitomised.  A grained  negative  is  made  of  a 
gelatiuo-bromide  plate  by  first  exposing  the  plate  in  the  camera, 
or  under  a transparency,  then  exposing  it  under  a fine  network 
to  give  the  grain,  and  afterwards  developing.  When  fixed,  the 
image  is  converted  into  chloride  of  silver  by  some  well-known 
method,  and  the  plate  is  placed  with  its  film  side  in  close  con- 
tact with  a slab  of  polished  zinc,  when  the  metal  is  gradually 
etched  by  the  action  ot  the  chloride  of  silver.  The  action  is 
still  more  rapid  if  the  negative  is  moistened  with  a strong  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  zinc.  Copper  can  be  used  instead  of  zinc,  but 
in  this  case  it  is  well  to  assist  the  action  by  an  electric  current. 
The  negative  film  is  stripped  from  the  glass,  laid  on  the  metal 
plate,  and  backed  up  with  any  conducting  surface.  The  positive 
wire  of  ihe  battery  is  connected  with  the  metal  to  be  etched, 
and  the  negative  pole  with  the  conducting  surface  at  the  back 
of  the  film.  In  order  to  avoid  using  a reversed  negative,  the 
film  may  be  stripped,  whether  the  battery  is  used  or  not. 

Gelatine  as  a Test  i or  Moisture  in  Linen,  etc.— Mr.  WT.  B. 
Woodbury  patents  the  following  method  of  testing  for  damp 
with  sheet  gelatine  : — Gelatine  in  thin  sheets  is  cut  into  pieces 
of.  suitable  size  and  form,  but  preferably  in  the  shape  of  a 
pointed  star.  When  such  pieces  are  placed  upon  the  linen  or 
other  article  to  be  tested,  if  there  be  the  least  moisture  in  the 
latter  the  star-shaped  leaf  will  absorb  sufficient  to  cause  it 
instantly  to  curl  up  at  the  points  ; but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  linen  or  other  article  be  perfectly  free  from  moisture,  the 
star  will  remain  flat. 

Toughened  Filter-Paper,  by  E.  E.  H.  Francis.— Filter- 
paper  which  has  been  immer.-ed  in  nitric  acid,  rel.  den.  1 '42,  and 
washed  with  water,  is  remarkably  tmghened,  the  product  being 
pervious  to  liqu  ds,  and  quite  different  from  parchment  paper 
made  with  sulphuric  acid.  Such  paper  can  be  washed  and 
rubbed  without  damage  like  apiece  of  linen.  The  paper  con- 
tracts in  size  under  the  treatment,  and  the  ash  is  diminished  ; 
it  undergoes  a slight  decrease  in  weight,  and  contains  no  nitro- 
gen. Wrhereas  a loop  formed  from  a strip  25  mm.  wide  of 
ordinary  Swedish  paper  gave  way  when  weighted  with  100  to 
150  grams,  a similar  loop  of  toughened  paper  bore  a weight  of 
about  15  kilo.  The  toughened  paper  can  be  used  with  the 
vacuum  pump  in  ordinary  funnels  without  extra  support,  and 
fits  sufficiently  closely  to  prevent  undue  access  of  air,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  parchment  paper.  An  admirable  way  of  pre- 
paring filters  for  the  pump  is  to  dip  only  the  apex  of  the  fold  ;d 
paper  into  nitric  acid,  and  then  wash  with  water  ; the  weak  part 
is  thus  effectually  toughened. — Chemical  Society's  Proceedings. 

Use  of  Sulphocyanate  ok  Ammonium  in  Developing  Carbon 
Prints. — M.  Cormt  finds  that  a cold  solution  of  sulphocyanate 
of  ammonium  may  be  used  instead  of  warm  water  for  developing 
carbon  prints,  and  M.  Chardon  used  a solution  containing  twelve 
per  cent,  with  success  ; but  he  found  it  rather  slower  in  its 
action  than  warm  water.  It  is  difficult  to  see  the  practical 
advantage  of  using  a cold  solution  of  ammonium  sulphocyanate 
instead  of  warm  water  ; but  M.  Chardon  points  out  that  in  the 
case  of  over-exposure  it  is  advantageous  to  add  from  three  to 
five  per  cent,  of  the  sulphocyanate  to  the  warm  water  employed 
for  developing. 

Substitute  for  Yellow  Glass  in  Isochromatic  Photo- 
graphy.— When  isochromatic  plates  are  used,  it  is  generally 
necessary  to  cover  the  coloured  original  with  a sheet  of  yellow 
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glass ; bat  as  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  thin  patent  plate  of  just 
the  tint  required,  it  is  found  convenient  to  use  white  patent  plata 
coated  with  a film  of  coloured  collodion.  Some  time  ago  Ober- 
netter  proposed  to  tint  the  collodion  with  turmeric,  but  Dr.  H. 
W.  Vogel  prefers  to  use  an  aniline  colour  for  tinting  the  collo- 
dion ; the  so-called  methyl-orange  being  ,the  colour  which  he 
finds  to  be  most  satisfactory.  This  colouring  material,  when 
dissolved  in  plain  collodion,  yields  a film  which  is  much  to  be 
preferred  to  any  glass  in  the  market,  as  it  allows  the  yellow, 
green,  and  red  to  pass  much  more  readily.  Azaline  plates,  with 
a yellow  glass,  require  about  six  times  the  normal  exposure ; 
but  with  glass  coated  with  the  above-mentioned  coloured  collo- 
dion, only  three  and  a half  times  the  normal  exposure  is  required. 

The  Association  of  Photographic  Assistants  in  Vienna. 
— This  body,  which  corresponds  in  some  measure  with  the  Photo- 
graphers’ Benevolent  Association  of  London,  has  now  a journal 
of  its  own — Der  Photograph ischen  Mxtarbeiter.  It  is  edited  by 
the  president  of  the  Association,  Herr  Hans  Lenhard. 

Thf.  ,New  York  Committee  forTesting  Gelatine  Plates. 
— The  New  York  Amateur  Association  is  beginning  to  find  that 
real  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  issuing  candid  and  thoroughly 
satisfactory  reports  on  commercial  gelatine  plates  ; and  the  whole 
question  was  brought  up  for  discussion  at  a meeting  held  on  the 
28th  of  January  last.  That  the  plates  of  every  maker  vary  more 
or  less,  few  who  have  worked  with  commercial  plates  can  doubt ; 
and,  moreover,  it  is  notorious  that  plates  deteriorate  when  kept 
under  certain  conditions.  Let  us  suppose,  in  the  first  place,  that 
in  every  instance  the  plates  reported  upon  are  samples  specially 
sent  by  the  manufacturers  to  be  tested  ; and  in  the  second  place 
let  us  assume  that  the  samples  are  purchased  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  business  by  some  representative  of  the  committee.  In 
the  first  case  we  may  be  sure  that  all  the  plates  will  be  good  ones, 
and  in  the  second  the  plates  may  either  be  favourable  or  un- 
favourable samples  of  the  makers’  general  turn-out.  There  is 
scarcely  any  analogy  between  testing  a batch  of  plates  and  re- 
viewing a book,  as  in  discussing  the  merits  of  the  book  one  may 
assume  that  each  copy  of  the  edition  in  question  possesses  equal 
value  to  the  reader ; but  who  can  assume  that  all  the  plates 
turned  out  by  any  maker  during  a given  period  are  of  equal  ex- 
cellence ? 

The  Cost  of  a Patent. — At  the  County  Court 
before  Mr.  Collier  (judge),  an  action  was  brought  by  Mr. 
William  Walker,  patent  agent,  West  Derby,  against  Mr.  H.  B. 
Sharpe,  of  the  firm  of  Newton  and  Co.,  South  John  Street, 
opticians,  for  the  recovery  of  £18,  a balance  alleged  to  be  due  as 
charges  for  obtaining  provisional  protection  and  making  out  final 
specifications  and  completing  patent.  Mr.  H.  L.  Riley  ap- 
peared for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Broadbridge  for  the  defendant. 
Mr.  Sharpe,  it  appeared,  had  invented  a form  of  spiral  legs  for 
photographic  and  other  apparatus,  and  had  employed  the 
plaintiff  to  secure  a patent  in  respect  to  the  invention.  The 
sum  of  12  guineas  had  been  paid  into  court  by  the  defendant, 
in  addition  to  £2  paid  before  the  action,  and  the  defendant 
alleged  that  these  sums  were  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  plaintiff’s 
claim.  After  hearing  the  evidence,  his  Honour  decided  that  th» 
sum  paid  into  court  was  sufficient,  and  a verdict  was  therefore 
given  for  the  defendant. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next 
meeting,  on  March  11th,  will  be  on  “ Daguerreotype.” 


fo  CflrwsponbMits. 

* We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

One  in  the  West. — As  far  as  the  mounting  of  the  pictures  on 
glass  is  concerned,  you  will  find  full  details  in  the  article  on  Mr. 
Matthew  Whiting  at  Home,  on  pago  67  of  the  present  volume. 
The  frames  are  made  by  the  process  known  as  “ spinning,”  the 
principal  requisite  for  this  being  a lathe  arranged  to  run  at  a 
very  high  rate  of  speed. 

W.  Barry. — Thank  you  for  the  second  hatch  of  pictures,  which 
are  certainly  a step  in  advance  ou  the  last.  Youi  article  is  in 
type,  and  we  will  write  to  you  in  the  course  of  a few  days. 

R.  Blakf.worth. — We  can  hardly  spare  time  to  try  it  and  report, 
but  no  doubt  you  can  find  some  ono  who  will  undertake  the 
task.' 

G.  C.  II. — 1.  The  illumination  is  far  more  uniform.  2.  One  can 
hardly  judge  without  seeing  the  articles,  but  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  a good  instrument  can  be  made  for  much  less  than  the 
largest  sum  mentioned  ; but  everything  depends  on  the  quality  of 
the  material  and  the  excellence  of  the  work.  3.  Send  a print 
for  us  to  see. 
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A Reader. — The  most  comprehensive  series  of  articles  is  that  con- 
tributed by  Major  Waterhouse  to  tho  Photographic  News. 

See  also  Abney’s  “Instruction  in  Photography  ” -(Piper  and 
Carter). 

R.  J.  Wilson. — Unless  our  view  of  the  case  is  an  incorrect  one, 
you  cannot  very  well  defend  your  copyright,  unless  each  subject 
is  registered  in  due  form  before  any  sales  are  made.  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  essential  to  print  the  word  “copyright”  cn  each 
impression.  See  an  article  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Bird  on  page  100  of 
our  volume  for  1884. 

F.  M.  S. — 1.  Our  impression  is  that  there  is  no  thicker  paper  made, 
but  your  best  way  will  be  to  write  to  the  mill  and  enquire. 

F.  A.  Grut. — We  think  not ; but  write  to  the  Autotype  Company, 
Oxford  Street,  London,  and  ask  the  question. 

Wm.  Biruell. — 1.  It  should  be  kept  at  a heat  of  140°  to  150° 
Centigrade  for  about  half  an  hour.  2.  No,  the  thinnest  is  seve- 
ral times  as  thick  as  ordinary  tinfoil. 

Herbert. — There  is  no  such  book. 

Studio.— 1.  Small ; only  4 feet  wide  by  3 feet  high.  2.  Four  feet 
from  the  floor. 

T.  Stokoe. — It  only  happens  in  cold  weather,  and  those  who  have 
communicated  their  experiences  to  us  have  found  no  difficulty 
to  arise  on  this  score.  Your  second  communication  to  hand — next 
week. 

A.  G.  Brophy. — 1.  It  does  not  by  any  means  meet  the  case  as  you 
now  put  it,  and,  moreover,  it  is  out  of  print.  2.  It  would  be  better 
to  try  and  get  it  made  by  a lec  il  workman,  as  the  London  artifioer 
is  notoriously  unwilling  to  go  out  of  his  usual  course.  3.  It 
ought  not  to  cost  more  than  a few  shillings. 

J.  M.  Thomas. — Read  Mr.  Debenham’s  article  on  the  subject, 
Photographic  News  volume  for  1884,  p.  804. 

M.  D. — See  pago  113  of  the  Year-Book. 

Ebbw  Vale. — 1.  Cold  water  will  answer  quite  as  well.  2.  It  ap- 
pears in  another  colmun. 

John  Adams. — That  of  Mr.  Woodbury,  to  be  had  from  the  Sciop- 
ticon  Company,  Colebrook  Row,  Islington. 

Braganca.  — 1.  About  ten  seconds.  2.  Yes;  leave  it  out 
altogether,  or  reduce  it  to  a small  fraction  of  what  you  use  at 
present. 

Paco. — 1.  We  cannot  recommend  special  makers.  In  this  cise  you 
can  well  judge  by  mere  inspcctien.  2.  Gold  alone  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred in  all  ordinary  cases.  3.  There  is  none.  4.  Not  having 
had  any  experience  in  this  direction,  an  opinion  would  be  value- 
less. 5.  We  will  write  to  you.  6.  Perhaps  two  or  three  minutes  ; 
but  it  is  much  better  to  allow  ample  time.  One  can  learn  a little 
by  careful  observation,  but  not  much.  7.  Chalk  is  carbonate  of 
lime. 

J.  I).  W. — Considering  that  you  have  obtained  no  impression  on  an 
ordinary  plate,  we  do  not  think  that  you  are  likely  to  be  able  to 
get  a satisfactory  negative  on  an  isochromatic  plate.  It  will 
interest  us  very  much  to  have  details  as  to  your  work. 

D.  W.  L. — We  are  inclined  to  attribute  the  spots  to  tho  action  of 
the  mount.  Test  as  advised  on  page  57  of  tho  present  volume. 

Artist. — 1.  Churchill,  New  Burlington  Street.  2.  It  is  published  by 
Hartleben,  of  Vienna,  and  can  be  had  through  any  foreign  book- 
seller. 3.  A transparent  positive.  4.  Soak  it  in  the  following 
until  it  becomes  white,  then  wash  : — 

Water  4 ounces 

Hydrochloric  acid  J ounce 

Bichromate  of  potassium  1 drachm 

K.  K.  A. — There  is  no  means  known  of  getting  the  kind  of  tone 
you  require,  and  as  the  image  is  merely  to  serve  as  a guide,  there 
is  no  necessity  fora  black  tone. 

George  Thompson. — No.  2 appears  to  us  to  be  preferable. 

O.  E. — Heavy  rolling  is  the  only  means. 

Medico. — The  snow  scenes  are  admirable,  and  we  hope  to  repro-  : 
duce  some  of  them. 
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deem  it  necessary. 
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ON  THE  TESTING  OF  LENSES. 

In  the  Photor/raphisclten  Worhenllalt  of  20th  February, 
there  is  an  article  on  the  testing  of  photographic  lenses. 
In  writing  on  “ cheap  lenses,’'  we  gave  it  as  our  opinion 
that  comparatively  few  photographers  know  how  to  set 
about  testing  a lens.  Bearing  this  in  view,  we  would 
w.llingly  give  onr  readers  the  advautag.j  of  all  that  the 
editor  of  the  Woclienblatl  has  to  say  on  the  subject;  but, 
unfortunately,  his  article  is  very  long.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, endeavour  to  give  the  gist  of  what  he  writes. 

In  the  following  four  questions  he  conveys  au  idea  of 
what  direction  the  testing  operations  are  to  take — that 
is  t o say.  what  qualities  we  have  to  investigate  in  various 
leDses. 

1.  “ Wh  it  degree  of  definition  will  the  lens  give,  and 
through  what  angle  ? ” 

2.  “ What  is  the  relation  between  the  aperture  and  the 
focal  length— that  is  to  say,  what  is  the  rapidity  of  the 
lens  ? ” 

3.  “What  is  the  relation  to  the  focal  length  to  the 
circle  on  the  ground  glass  which  the  lens  will  illuminate  ? ” 

4.  “ How  nearly  do  the  chemical  and  visual  foci  of  the 
lens  coincide  ? ” 

The  writer  of  the  article  pertinently  remarks  that 
although  it  might  be  supposed  that  we  could  find  an 
answer  to  question  No.  2,  and  that  part  of  No.  1 which 
refers  to  the  angle  of  view  included,  in  the  lists  of  optici- 
ans, such  is  not  the  case.  The  practice  which  some  lens 
manufacturers  have  of  stating  as  the  apertures  of  their 
lenses  the  diameters  of  the  combinations,  instead  of  the 
opening  of  the  stop  ; and  of  giving  the  back  focus — which 
it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  know — instead  of  the  equivalent 
focu3,  renders  their  figures  quits  useless  except  for  com- 
paring the  lenses  of  one  particular  list  together.  Again, 
some  opticians,  in  stating  the  size  of  plate  that  a lens  wilt 
cover,  take  care  to  be  well  within  the  mark,  so  that  there 
will  be  fair  definition  to  the  very  corners.  Others  mention 
the  very  largest  plate  that  will  come  within  the  circle  of 
illumination. 

It  will  be  no'iced  that  in  these  questions  nothing  is  said  of 
curvature  of  field,  depth  of  focus,  or  of  presence  or  absence 
of  distortion.  It  is,  however,  explained  of  depth  of  focus, 
that  this  is  entirely  determined  by  the  focal  length  of  the 
lens  and  the  aperture,  being  quite  independent  of  the  form 
of  the  lens.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  investigation  into 
the  quality  and  extent  of  definition  will  naturally  result  in 
a discovery  of  what  curvature  of  field  exists. 

It  is  often  taken  for  granted  that  lack  of  marginal  defini- 
tion is  synonymous  with  curvature  of  field.  Now  there  can 
be  nogreatermistake  than  this.  Lack  of  margiual  definition 
may  arise  from  curvature  of  field,  but  it  may  also  be  due 
to  either  of  two  other  defects,  namely,  lack  of  correction  I 


of  marginal  rays  for  spherical  aberration,  or  astigmatism. 
It  is  easy  to  tell  whether  lack  of  marginal  definition  is  due 
to  roundness  of  field,  or  to  either  of  the  other  two  defects 
mentioned.  If  it  be  due  to  roundness  of  field,  pure  and 
simple,  it  will  entirely  disappear  if  the  ground  glass  be 
brought  into  a certain  position  nearer  the  lens.  The 
marginal  definition  will  then  be  as  good  as  the  central 
definition  was  before  the  ground  glass  was  shifted.  If  the 
lack  of  definition  be  due  entirely  to  spherical  aberration  of 
oblique  pencils,  or  to  astigmatism,  any  change  of  the  ground 
glass  will  only  make  it  worse.  With  a given  amount  of 
lack  of  marginal  definition,  that  lens  will  be  the  bes,t  in 
which  the  fault  is  entirely  curvature  of  field.  In  this  case, 
'lie  form  of  the  object  may  be  such — as,  for  example,  in 
the  case  of  a group  with  the  figures  at  the  edge  nearer  the 
lens  than  those  in  the  centre  — that  the  fault  will  not  be 
evident.  Indeed,  for  certain  subjects,  the  lens  which  ex- 
hibits, with  a flat  object,  lack  of  marginal  definition  due 
to  roundness  of  field  only,  will  do  better  than  one  with  a 
fiat  field  ; but  with  the  other  faults,  do  disposition  of  the 
subject  will  make  matters  better. 

The  difference  of  effect  produced  by  spherical  aberration 
of  oblique  pencils,  and  of  astigmatism,  may  readily  be  seen 
if  a cross  thus : + be  drawn  on  a piece  of  paper,  and  he 
focussed  with  a lens  so  that  it  falls  on  to  the  margin  of  the 
groun  1 glass  either  near  the  top  or  near  the  bottom.  Tf 
the  lack  of  definition  at  the  margin  be  due  to  spherical 
aberration,  both  the  horizontal  and  the  vertical  line  of 
the  cross  will  show  with  equal  distinctness.  If  it  be 
due  to  astigmatism,  one  line  will  be  sharper  than  the 
other. 

In  most  cases,  lack  of  definition  at  the  margin  of  the 
ground  glass  when  the  centre  is  sharply  focussed,  is  due  to 
both  curvature  of  field  and  spherical  aberration  of  oblique 
pencils,  often  with  some  astigmatism  superadded. 

The  test  for  absolute  central  definition  should  be  made 
without  the  ground  glass,  a very  short  focus  eye  pi  -ce  being 
used,  or  still  better,  the  focussing  glass  may  I ave  a clear 
spot  in  the  middle.  The  quali'y  of  definition  at  a distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  ground-glass  is  examined  in  the 
same  way,  the  eye-piece  being  moved  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  oblique  pencils  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the 
objective  till  the  position  of  maximum  sharpness  i3  reached. 

Extent  of  curvature  of  field  is  judged  of  by  the  aid  of 
the  ground-glass.  An  object  such  as  a straight  brick  wall 
is  selected,  the  camera  is  placed  opposite  it  with  the  axis  of 
the  lens  perpendicular  to  it,  and  the  focussing  is  performed 
for  the  centre  of  the  ground-glass.  It  is  then  observed 
how  far  it  is  necessary  to  approach  the  ground-glass  to  the 
lens  to  cause  a spot  of  the  image  near  the  edge  of  the  ground 
glass  to  be  in  as  sharp  focus  as  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be. 

A good  deal  is  said  by  the  editor  of  the  WochenblaU  on 
the  disadvantage  of  the  non-coincidence  of  visual  and 
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chemical  foci  of  a lens,  but  he  gives  no  means  of  testing 
whether  they  do  or  do  not  coincide,  probably  considering 
that  the  plan  of  fixing  several  numbered  cards  at  slightly 
different  distances  from  the  lens,  of  focussing  for  the 
central  one,  of  taking  a photograph,  and  of  observing 
whether  or  not  the  card  which  was  sharpest  on  the  screen 
is  sharpest  on  the  photograph,  is  so  well  known  as  not  to 
require  description.  There  is  probably  no  better  plan  for 
the  photographer  to  adopt  than  this,  although  it  is  true 
that  an  experienced  optician  can  tell  merely  by  examining 
the  image  of  a flame  which  is  cast  by  an  objective  whether 
the  latter  is  under  or  over  corrected.  Imperfect  achroma- 
tism causes  the  flame  to  be  fringed  with  the  various  colours 
of  the  spectrum.  If  there  be  under-correction,  the  fringe 
in  red  towards  the  centre  of  the  flame  ; if  there  be  over- 
correction, it  is  violet. 

Curiously  enough,  there  is  no  word  said  about  testing 
for  absence  of  distortion.  It  is  true  that  in  professedly 
rectilinear  lenses  we  seldom  find  distortion  present  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  the  instrument  useless  for  archi- 
tectural work.  We  may,  however,  come  across  one  which 
will  show  that  slight  error  which  will  render  it  unfit  for 
some  kinds  of  copying  work.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
focus  a straight  line — say,  a stretched  thread — near  the 
periphery  of  the  circle  which  the  lens  will  illuminate,  and 
to  test  with  a straight-edge  whether  the  line  given  in  the 
image  is  straight  or  not,  to  discover  whether  or  not  the 
instrument  gives  any  distortion.  1 1 must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  if  there  is  distortion,  it  increases  enormously  with  the 
distance  from  the  axis  of  the  lens.  It  is  therefore  advisa- 
ble to  use  a focussing  glass  so  large  as  to  include  the  whole 
illuminated  circle,  and  to  turn  the  camera  so  that  the 
straight  line  comes  as  near  the  edge  as  possible  ; any  dis- 
tortion which  may  exist  will  then  be  made  very  evident. 

The  last  words  of  the  article  in  the  Wochenblatt  are 
deserving  of  all  attention These  tests  must  be  con- 
ducted with  an  amount  of  care  and  exactitude  which 
require  much  time  and  uninterrupted  work,  if  any  use- 
ful result  is  to  be  attained.” 


THE  UTILISATION  OF  SILVER  RESIDUES  FROM 
OLD  EMULSIONS. 


How  much  silver  is  present  in  silver  precipitates  or  com- 
pounds obtained  from  waste  materials  '?  This  is  a question 
often  asked,  and  the  following  table  will  answer  it  as  re- 
gards certain  compounds.  When  in  a pure  state 

Sulphide  of  silver  contains 87  per  cent,  of  silver 

Chloride  of  silver  contains 75  „ 

Bromide  of  silver  contains 57  „ ” 

Iodide  of  silver  contains  46  „ 


In  obtaining  silver  haloids  from  old  gelatine  emulsions, 
the  gelatine  is  ordinarily  decomposed  by  strong  acids  or 
alkalies,  after  wrhich  the  silver  salts  can  be  washed  and 
collected  on  a filter. 

Such  a precipitate,  although  not  consisting  of  absolutely 
pure  salts  of  silver,  is  extremely  rich  in  the  metal ; and  Dr. 
Eder  has  made  some  experiments  to  determine  the  value  of 
silver  compounds  recovered  in  the  manner  alluded  to. 
The  following  table  shows  his  results : — 


Water  

I 

1-25 

II 

0 58 

Organic  matter  (gelatine) 

4 89 

10-37 

Silver  bromide  

92-04 

. 

Metallic  silver,  soluble  in  nittic  acid 

0 57 

- 

Yield  of  silver  obtained  on  fusion 
with  sodium  carbonate  and  potas- 
sium cyanide  

52  09 

44  82 

The  sample  No.  I was  silver  bromide,  which  was  ob- 
tained from  the  emulsion  by  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  subsequent  washing.  It  was  quite  friable,  and 
darkened  when  exposed  to  light. 

Sample  No.  II  was  a similar,  but  less  carefully  washed 


sample,  and  it  was  compact  rather  than  friable.  It  con- 
tained about  twice  as  much  gelatine  as  the  first. 

No.  Ill  was  merely  tested  as  to  the  amount  of  silver 
present.  It  consisted  of  residues  from  emulsion  making, 
and  also  old  films.  The  whole  was  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  washed. 

When  caustic  soda  is  used  to  decompose  the  gelatine, 
the  silver  residues  are  always  dark  coloured,  and  containa 
large  proportion  of  metallic  silver  ; but  if  we  may  deduce 
general  results  from  Dr.  Eder’s  analyses,  it  may  be  taken 
that  such  residues  as  one  obtains  by  destroying  the  gela- 
tine of  old  emulsions  contain  approximately  half  their 
weight  of  silver. 


THE  BEHAVIOUR  OF  THE  HALOID  SALTS  OF 
SILVER  IN  THE  SOLAR  SPECTRUM.  AND  THE 
EXALTATION  OF  THEIR  SENSITIVENESS 
TOWARDS  CERTAIN  PARTS  OF  THE  SPEC- 
TRUM. 

BY  DR.  JOSEPH  MARIA  EDER.* 

In  the  case  of  my  own  photographic  investigations,  a large 
spectrograph  by  Steinheil,  of  Munich,  has  done  me  good 
service,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a small  direct-vision 
instrument,  made  by  the  same  opticiau.  Fig.  3 repre- 
sents the  large  instrument  in  section.  The  light  first 


passes  through  the  slit  at  A,  this  slit  being  adjustable  by  a 
milled  head  at  O.  The  adjustable  slit  A is  in  the  focus  of 
a convex  lens,  B,  aud  after  having  passed  through  this, 
the  rays  traverse  three  prisms,  C,  D,  E,  these  prisms 
being  made  of  light  flint  glass,  and  haviug  a refracting 
angle  of  5(U.  The  resulting  spectrum  is  projected  on  a 
plate  at  the  eud,  G,  of  the  photographic  camera,  G,  H,  F. 

The  objective  of  the  collimator,  B,  has  an  aperture  of 
34  millimetres,  and  a focal  length  of  325  m.m.,  while  the 
photographic  objective,  F,  has  an  apertuieof  54  m.m.,  and 
an  equivalent  focus  of  COO  m.m.  The  glass  of  which  these 
lenses  is  constructed  is  selected  with  the  view  of  allowing 
the  ultra-violet  rays  to  pass  as  freely  as  possible,  conse- 
quently the  instrument  now  described  gives  considerable 
brightness  of  the  spectrum  in  the  blue  and  violet  parts  of 
the  spectrum. 

The  refractive  power  of  the  prisms  are  as  follows  : — 

D,  n equal  1 57852 

F,  n „ 1 58829 

With  the  spectrum,  a scale  can  be  photographed  ; an 
image  of  this  scale  being  formed  by  the  objective  N,  and 
reflected  into  the  camera  from  the  face  of  the  last  prism, 
as  shown  at  N,  E,  F.  In  the  collimator  at  K there  is 
fixed  a so-called  guillotine  shutter,  this  being  required  in 
order  to  give  exposures  of  the  necessary  rapidity  when 
working  with  direct  sunlight.  The  adjusting  screws,  L 

* Continued  from  page  H8, 
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and  M,  serve  for  shifting  the  collimator  in  order  to  bring 
any  required  part  of  the  spectrum  into  the  middle  of  the 
plate,  while  at  P and  Q are  provided  the  means  of  inclining 
the  sensitive  plate. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  slit  of  the  apparatus,  A, 
may  be  accurately  adjusted  to  one-thousandth  of  a milli- 
metre,  and  an  accurate’y  constructed  micrometer  screw 
governs  the  adjustment.  A slit-opening  of  002  m.m. 
gives  very  well-defined  Fraunhofer’s  lines,  but  I sometimes 
work  with  an  opening  of  O’Ol  to  0 1 m.m.,  but  in  this  case 
the  lines  loss  some  of  their  sharpness. 

Fig.  4 is  a general  view  of  the  large  Steiuheil  spectro- 
graph. The  slit  is  at  A,  and  it  is  made  to  approach 
towards  or  recede  from  its  objective  by  means  of  an  adjust- 
ment at  O.  The  guil'ot'ne  shuttsr,  K,  has  a round  open- 


Fig.  4.— stf.inhkil’s  srKCTnooHAru  (General  View.) 

ing,  and  it  can  either  be  actuated  very  quickly  by  means 
of  a spiral  spring,  or  it  can  be  made  to  remain  open  at  will 
by  means  of  a catch-arrangement.  The  nature  of  the 
adjustments,  L and  M,  has  already  been  explained,  and  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  arc-like  box,  M,  N,  V, 
contains  the  three  prisms.  At  N is  the  scale,  F is  the 
photographic  objective,  H the  camera,  and  R the  runners 
for  the  dark  slide.  On  a plate  12  by  16  centimetres,  one 
can  obtain  three  spectra  by  shifting  the  slide.  Sliding 
screens  made  of  blackened  metal  S,  S,  are  provided  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  off  any  portion  of  the  spectrum  which 
may  not  be  required,  and  the  screws,  U and  V,  serve  to 
enable  the  worker  to  keep  the  direction  of  the  collimator 
towards  the  sun.  Under  these  circumstances  the  use  of  a 
heliostat,  which  always  makes  some  change  in  the  quality 


of  the  solar  light,  is  avoided.*  The  whole  instrument  is 
balanced  by  adjustable  weights,  T,  T.  The  length  of  the 
spectrum  given  by  this  instrument  corresponds  to  a dis- 
tance of  12  centimetres  from  the  line  A to  the  line  N,  and 
it  is  not  practicable  to  photograph  satisfactorily  with  it 
beyond  N,  owing  to  the  absorption  which  takes  place  in 
the  optical  parts.  Excellent  definition  is  obtained,  and 
but  moderate  exposures  are  requiied.  As  example,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  with  a slit  0 04  m.m.  wide,  and  a gelatino 
bromide  plate,  an  exposure  of  from  one  tenth  of  a second 
to  one  second,  will  serve  when  direct  sunlight  is  used. 
Eosine  plates  require  from  double  to  four  times  this 
exposure,  while  with  cyanine  a somewhat  longer  exposure 
is  necessary.  Plates  stained  with  iodine-green,  methyl- 
violet,  &c.,  require  an  exposure  of  from  ten  to  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  times. 

When  the  apparatus  is  directed  towards  the  blue  sky 
or  a cloud,  the  lines  obtained  are  not  so  sharp  as  when 
direct  sunlight  is  made  use  of.  Under  the  former  circum- 
stances strong  optical  sensitizers— e.  <j.,  eosine,  &c. — are  very 
well  marked  in  their  action  ; but  weak  optical  sensitizers  — 
e.  ().,  the  majority  of  colouring  matters — are  so  feeble  that 
it  is  quite  easy  to  overlook  their  action  altogether. 

The  small  direct-vision  spectrograph  already  referred  to 
was  made  after  the  design  of  Ur.  W.  H.  Vogel,  and  it  is 
represented  in  section  by  Fig.  5.  Before  the  slit  B is 


Fig.  5.  DIRECT  "VISION  SPECTROGRAPH. 

placed  a condensing,  lens  A,  which  serves  to  concentrate 
the  light  upon  the  slit,  and  the  other  side  of  the  slit  is  an 
objective,  C,  having  a focal  length  of  81  m.m. 

The  pi  ism  system  consists  of  three  crown  glass  prisms 
D',  having  refracting  angles  of  100°  20' 0",  and  of  two 
tli ut  glass,  D,  having  refracting  angles  of  105u  0'  0".  The 
refractive  energy  of  the  prisms  is  as  follows  : — 

Croton. — For  D,  n = T6533 

For  F,  n = 1-6669 

Flint. — For  D,  = T5107 

ForF,  n = 15168 

The  dispersion  from  D to  F is  equal  to  4°  6'  40",  and 
consequently  about  15°  for  the  whole  spectrum.  The 
other  parts  of  the  instrument  almost  explain  themselves, 
but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  E is  the  adjusting  screw  for 
focussing  the  Hues  upon  the  sensitive  plate  at  B.  The 
dark  slide  can  be  so  shifted  as  to  enable  five  spectra  to  be 
obtained  on  a single  plate. 

The  spectrograph  in  question  gives  scarcely  any  spectrum 
of  the  ultra-violet,  and,  indeed,  but  little  beyond  H. 
Still,  notwithstanding  this,  and  the  circumstance  that  the 
photographs  obtained  are  less  clear  than  those  produced 
with  the  larger  instrument,  the  small  apparatus  possesses 
the  advantage  of  being  portable  and  convenient  to  handle. 

The  influence  of  the  two  instruments  upon  results 
becomes  very  obvious  when  we  compare  the  chemical 
action  of  the  solar  spectrum  as  mapped  out  by  their  aid. 
T he  small  direct-vision  spectroscope,  with  a prism  of  crown 
and  flint  combined,  weakens  the  action  in  the  visible  violet 
considerably,  as  the  following  diagram  (fig.  6)  indicates. 

The  effect  is  most  noticeable  when  a gelatino-chloride 
emulsion  is  used,  and  the  development  is  with  a ferrous 
citrate  developer.  Curve  1 in  the  above  diagram  (fig.  6) 
shows  how  the  maximum  is  close  upon  11,  when  the  large 

• Light  reflected  from  silver  mirros  is  deficient  in  the  ultra-violet  rays, 
and  platinum  forms  a much  better  reflector  for  the  ultra-violet  (De  Char- 
donnt,  Cornu.) 
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spectrograph  is  used,  the  dotted  line  showing  the  result 
when  a short  exposure  is  given  ; while  in  the  case  of  the 
small  direct  vision  instrument  the  maximum  lies  between 
G and  F.  Indeed,  the  difference  between  the  two  curves 
M L KH  G FED  A 


is  so  great  that  one  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  same 
silver  salt  is  being  dealt  with. 

Even  when  the  large  spectrograph  is  used,  the  maximum 
of  action  shifts  to  a very  notable  extent,  according  as  the 
violet  or  the  bluish-green  is  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  and 
this  result  throws  doubt  upon  some  of  the  distinctions 
which  have  been  drawn  between  various  modifications  of 
bromide  and  chloride  of  silver.  It  is,  however,  a striking 
circumstance  that,  as  far  as  my  own  observations  go,  the 
sensitizing  action  of  red,  yellow,  and  green  colouring 
matters  is  so  energetic  that  the  maximum  is  shown  in  the 
same  place,  whichever  apparatus  is  used  ; but  as  experi- 
ments about  to  be  described  were  all  made  with  the  large 
instrument,  they  are  unquestionably  comparable  among 
themselves. 

Bromide  of  Silver  in  a Gelatine  Emulsion. — When  a solu- 
tion of  ammonia  silver  nitrate  is  mixed  with  excess  of 
ammonium  bromide  in  the  presence  of  gelatine,  a fiuely- 
divided  form  of  silver  bromide  is  formed,  and  this  silver 
bromide  is  red  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light.  A 
plate  coated  with  this  emulsion  and  dried,  shows,  after 
short  exposure  to  the  solar  spectrum  and  development 
with  ferrous  oxalate,  or  with  alkaline  pyrogallic  acid,  an 
action  from  the  violet  to  the  bluish  green  (from  H to  a 
point  near  F),  and  the  maximum  of  action  between  G and 
F.  If,  however,  a longer  exposure  is  given,  the  action 
will  extend  in  both  directions  ; as,  for  example,  from  M 
to  E.  The  curve  3 (Fig.  7)  gives  a representation  of  the 
action  of  light  on  such  a plate  as  that  referred  to ; the 
dotted  line  showing  the  action  with  short  exposure,  and 
the  solid  line  showing  the  action  when  a longer  exposure 
is  given. 
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Fig.  7,  3 to  5.  spectrum  curves  on  various  forms  of  silver  (telatino-bromide. 
7,  Oa  silver  gelatino-iodide.  8,  On  iodide  and  bromide  digested  together. 
9,  On  mixed  iodide  and  chloride. 

When  the  above-mentioned  ammoniacal  emulsion  is 
digested  at  a temperature  of  30°  to  40°  Centigrade  for 
half  an  hour,  or  it  is  boiled,  the  silver  bromide  passes 
into  the  finely-divided  granular  condition.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  grains  become  larger,  and  a thin  layer 


of  the  emulsion  allows  blue  light  to  pass  through,  while 
the  general  sensitiveness  to  white  light  is  considerably  ex- 
alted. At  the  same  time,  the  sensitiveness  to  the  violet 
and  green  of  the  spectrum  increases,  while  the  maximum 
of  sensitiveness  shifts  a little  towards  F,  taking  a position 
about  midway  between  G and  F.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  action  between  G and  F appears  to  be  less  energetic 
than  before  ; the  curve  representing  the  action  of  the 
spectrum  becoming  flattened  down  in  this  locality.  Curve 
4 (fig.  7)  shows  this,  and  it  will  ba  seen  how  the  action 
extends  from  D to  N (or  even  farther)  when  the  exposure 
is  prolonged.  The  dotted  line  shows  the  result  of  a short 
exposure. 

When  the  digestion  is  prolonged  to  the  extent  of  from 
three  to  ten  times  that  referred  to  as  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  cited  result,  the  condition  of  the  silver  bromide 
approaches  towards  decomposition,  the  curve  obtained  on 
its  exposure  to  the  spectrum  changing  at  the  same  time. 
It  becomes  still  more  flattened,  gives  no  easily  recoguizable 
maximum,  the  photographic  image  lacks  vigour,  and  a 
notable  exaltation  of  sensitiveness  is  the  result,  not  only 
with  respect  to  the  white  light,  but  also  towards  the  less 
refrangible  rays  of  the  spectrum.  Curve  5 (fig.  7)  shows 
these  differences.*  Gelatino-bromide  emulsions  having 
the  capability  of  giving  results  corresponding  to  the  curves 
3,  4,  and  o may  be  readily  produced  at  will.  That  corres- 
ponding to  curve  2 is  produced  with  most  certainty  when 
the  silver  bromide  is  formed  in  the  presence  of  a large 
proportion  of  gelatine  ( e . g.,  5 per  cent,  of  the  fluid),  and 
a minimum  of  ammonia  is  used  in  conjunction  with  short 
digestion.  An  emulsion  corresponding  to  curve  4 is  pro- 
duced by  a moderate  digestion  of  that  giving  curve  3. 
Most  commercial  gelatino-bromide  plates  give  analogous 
results  in  the  spectrum,  and  such  plates  are  best  adapted 
for  general  spectral  work,  such  as  is  detailed  in  this  paper. 
It  is  therefore  unnecessary  for  me  to  apologize  for  giving 
working  details  for  making  the  required  emulsion. 

Thirty  grammes  (4G3  grains)  of  silver  nitrate  are  dissolved  in 
250  cubic  centimeters  (8  oz.  7 drachms)  of  water,  as  much 
ammonia  is  added  as  will  serve  just  to  redissolve  the  precipitate 
first  formed.  In  another  vessel  22  grammes  (339-5  grains)  of 
ammonium  bromide,  0-3  grammes  (4J  grains)  of  potassium 
iodide,  and  40  grammes  (ill 7 grains)  of  hard  Winterthur  gela- 
tine, are  dissolved  in  250  cubic  centimeters  (8  oz.  7 drachms)  of 
warm  water.  The  first  solution  (silver)  is  now  added  gradually 
to  the  gelatine  solution,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  thoroughly 
agitate  during  the  time  of  mixing,  and  during  the  operation  the 
temperature  of  the  solutions  should  not  exceed  30°  Centigrade 
(86°  F.)  The  emulsion  is  now  digested  for  half  an  hour  at  a 
temperature  of  from  30°  to  40°  Centigrade  (8G*'  to  104°  F.), 
after  which  it  is  poured  out  into  a dish  and  allowed  to  cool.  In 
about  six  or  twelve  hours  time  it  is  cut  up  into  small  shreds, 
and  then  washed  for  ten  hours  in  running  water.  It  can  now 
be  melted,  and  plates  may  be  coated  ; but  if  it  should  be 
necessary  to  remove  some  of  the  water,  this  may  be  done  by 
soaking  the  shreds  of  emulsion  in  alcohol.  The  emulsion  will 
keep  months  if  immersed  in  alcohol.  The  small  amount  of 
iodide  present  makes  the  images  clearer  than  they  would  other- 
wise be,  and  prevents  the  spectral  lines  running  into  each  other  ; 
but  no  drawback  seems  to  result  from  this  use  of  iodide.  The 
first  experiments  ou  the  action  of  colouring  matters  were  made 
without  iodide  in  order  not  to  complicate  the  result. 

A gelatino-bromide  giving  results  corresponding  to 
curve  5 may,  as  already  mentioned,  be  made  by  a pro- 
longed digestion  of  the  preparation  just  referred  to,  but 
more  easily  when  the  amount  of  gelatine  present  during 
the  time  of  the  digestion  is  reduced  to  the  proportion  of 
half  per  cent,  of  the  fluid,  the  rest  being  added  immedi- 
ately before  the  cooling.  A silver  bromide  in  a similar 
condition  is  contained  in  emulsion  made  by  Henderson’s 
“cold  emulsification  method." 

• Photometric  experiments  describe*  in  my  Aus/uhrliches  Ilandbuch 
dvr  Photographic,  vol.  i.,  page  183,  prove  that  bromide  of  silver  in  this 
condition  gives  a developable  image  with  a very  short  exposure,  but  the 
intensity  of  the  image  does  not  increase  proportionally  with  the  action  of 
the  light.  The  action  soon  reaches  a maximum  which  cannot  be  exceeded, 
consequently  modelling  is  lost  in  the  high  lights. 
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Iodide  of  Silver  in  Gelatine  Emulsion. — When  iodide 
silver  is  precipitated  with  excess  of  potassium  iodide,  it  is 
several  hundred  times  less  sensitive  than  the  bromide. 
With  very  long  exposure,  and  development  by  alkaline 
pyrogallic  acid,  a weak  image  in  the  neighbourhood  of  G 
is  obtained,  and  by  a still  longer  exposure  this  stietches 
out  towards  II  and  F ; the  maximum  being  between  G and 
F,  curve  6 (Fig.  7). 

If  ready-washed  bromide  emulsion  is  mixed  with  from 
ten  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  washed  iodide  emulsion,  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  mixture  to  white  light  sinks  somewhat, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  clearness  of  the  plates  becomes 
greater,  and  the  tendency  towards  halation  becomes  less. 
In  the  spectrum  there  now  appear  two  maxima ; one 
between  G and  II,  and  another  between  G and  F,  this 
lat'cr  being  generally  the  stronger  of  the  two.  Between 
these  maxima  is  found  a point  of  minimum  action.  The 
action  of  the  spectrum  on  the  mixture  of  gelatino-bromide 
and  gelatino-iodide  is  shown  by  curve  7 (Fig.  7). 

The  behaviour  of  mixed  iodide  and  bromide,  pointed  out 
by  Abney,  and  clearly  made  apparent  in  the  course  of  my 
experiments,  left  it  an  open  question  whether  these  two 
maxima  could  be  made  to  merge  into  one  by  prolonged 
digestion,  or  whether  they  would  retain  their  individu- 
ality. 

My  own  experiments  show  that  the  separated  maxima 
made  with  the  mixture  of  the  two  emulsions  (bromide  and 
iodide)  lose  their  identity  when  the  mixed  emulsion  is 
digested  for  a period  of  half-an-hour  to  one  hour.  A 
similar  result  is  obtained  when  the  two  haloids  are  formed 
together  by  adding  silver  nitrate  to  a gelatinous  mixture 
containing  potassium  bromide,  with  potassium  iodide,  and 
digesting  tbe  emulsion.  The  sensitiveness  of  such  an 
emulsion  towards  the  loss  refrangible  rays  of  the  spectrum 
was  found  to  be  greater  than  of  a pure  bromide  emulsion, 
and  the  maximum  of  action  is  shifted  a little  towards  F ; 
this  being  shown  in  curve  8 (6g.  7).  The  best  mixture  to 
use  is  one  containing  the  haloids,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
I molecule  of  iodide  to  from  eight  to  twenty'  molecules  of 
the  bromide.  Although  the  emulsion,  rich  in  iodide,  may 
be  more  sensitive  to  the  green,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  emulsions  poor  in  iodide  give  more  vigorous  and 
better  images. 

_ The  photographic  behaviour  of  the  iodo-bromide  emul- 
sion forces  us  to  the  supposition  that  a kind  of  double  salt 
containing  the  two  haloids  is  formed  ; a supposition  made 
more  reasonable  by  the  fact  that  a mixture  of  equal  mole- 
cules of  chloride  of  silver  and  iodide  of  silver  melts  at  a 
much  lower  temperature  than  its  constituents.  According 
to  Kolilrausch,  the  melting-point  of  silver  chloride  is  485“ 
Centigrade,  that  of  silver  iodide  540°,  and  that  of  chlor- 
iodide  260°.  The  action  of  heat  and  that  of  light  thus 
jointly  point  to  the  probability  of  a true  combination.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  the  existence  of  the  crystal- 
lized bromo-chloride  of  silver,  which  is  known  to  miner- 
alogists as  embolite,  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Chloride  oj  Silver  in  Gelatine  Emulsion. — When  ferrous 
citrate  or  ferrous  oxalate  is  used  as  a developer,  this  salt 
is  less  sensitive  than  bromide  of  silver  to  white  light. 
Curve  1 (fig.  6)  shows  the  spectrum  image  on  a gelatlno- 
chloride  emulsion,  the  photograph  being  produced  in  the 
large  Steinheil  spectrograph.  The  maximum  is  close  to  the 
boundary  of  the  visible  violet  near  K H,  and  the  action 
extends  from  N to  F.  A mixture  of  chloride  of  silver 
emulsion  with  ten  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  iodide  emulsion 
gives  two  separate  maxima  ; one  of  these  is  near  H 
(chloride),  tfie  other  between  G and  F (iodide),  and  the 
whole  will  be  made  clear  by  an  inspection  of  the  curve  9 
(ng.  7).  By  digestion  or  boiling,  these  maxima  become 
united  as  in  the  case  of  the  brom-iodide  emulsion,  only  not 
so  easily,  and  not  in  every  case.  Cblor-iodide  emulsion 
bears  stronger  developers  than  a simple  chloride  emulsion, 
and  the  sensitiveness  of  the  chlor-iodide  approximates  more 


nearly  to  the  sensitiveness  of  bromide,  but  without  reach 
ing  that  of  the  latter. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


WALTER  B.  WOODBURY. 

One  of  the  familiar  names  in  the  history  of  photography  is 
that  of  Woodbury  ; in  a work  by  a French  writer,  Davanue, 
this  name  is  placed  next  in  rotation  to  those  of  Talbot, 
Daguerre,  and  Niepce  ; and  Mr.  Woodbury's  most  notable 
achievement  is  the  invention  of  the  permanent  printing 
process  which  bears  his  name.  For  a score  of  years, 
photographic  and  other  scientific  literature,  also  the 
records  of  the  Patent  Office,  bear  witness  to  the  wide  range 
of  his  knowledge,  and  to  the  ingenious  activity  of  his 
inventive  powers. 

It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  if  the  inventive  faculty  has  not 
been  too  powerful  for  his  material  interest,  impelling  him 
on  new  lines  of  research  before  garnering  a harvest  from 
seed  earlier  sown.  Photographic  inventors  have  rarely 
won  any  conspicuous  reward ; the  field  open  to  them 
scarcely  admits  of  great  financial  success.  Such  a com- 
plete invention  as  the  Woodburytype,  for  example,  became 
practical  only  through  a long  series  of  experiments,  by 
which  each  stage  of  operations  is  perfected  ; the  labour 
employed  must  be  trained  to  manipulative  skill,  and  half 
the  term  of  a patent  may  expire  before  success  is  suf- 
ficiently assured  to  attract  capital,  by  which  the  process 
may  be  developed  into  a profitable  industry. 

The  subject  of  notice  has  bad  his  successes  and  his  dis- 
appointments, and  taken  each  with  equanimity.  Recently, 
however,  his  health  became  seriously  undermined  before 
its  cause  was  suspected  ; and  without  health,  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  business  enterprises  was  impossible.  The  crisis 
of  affairs  being  serious,  and  becoming  known  to  his 
friends,  the  regard,  sympathy,  and  good  will  towards  Mr. 
Woodbury  found  expression  in  the  shape  of  an  influential 
committee,  determined  to  appeal  to  the  photographic  and 
literary  world  for  subscriptions  to  a fund  which  should 
afford  him  means  and  leisure  to  recover  his  health ; and 
therefore  the  opportunity  of  establishing  his  stannotype 
process,  and  completing  improvements  in  block -printing, 
which  he  has  begun. 

In  the  advertising  columns  of  this  journal  will  be  found 
the  names  of  the  gentlemen  forming  the  committee,  and 
the  first  list  of  subscriptions  received. 

Mr.  Woodbury  was  early  attached  to  photography,  and 
at  about  the  age  of  seventeen  determined  to  carve  out  a 
career  for  himself,  and  started,  with  a modest  photographic 
outfit,  for  Australia,  in  1849.  Here  he  acquired  for  him- 
self mastery  over  bis  materials,  and  in  a few  years  we  hear 
of  him  in  Java,  single-handed,  inprovising  a studio, 
struggling  with  the  difficulties  incident  to  a tropical 
climate,  and  creating  quite  a sensation  with  excellent  por- 
traits, produced,  from  beginning  to  end,  with  his  own 
hands.  The  first  month,  working  twelve  hours  a day, 
realised  a considerable  sum  of  money,  but  this  eventuated 
in  a serious  illness  of  three  months.  In  1859  he  returned 
to  England  with  a series  of  exquisite  views  taken  in  the 
Island  of  Java;  these  were  purchased  by  Negretti  and 
Zambra. 

In  1860  Mr.  Woodbury  returned  to  Java,  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  capital,  Batavia.  Those  who  remem- 
ber the  difficulties  that  beset  the  collodion  process  five- 
and- twenty  years  ago  will  appreciate  the  obstacles  to  be 
overcome  in  a hot  and  humid  climate,  with  a vertical  sun 
in  the  midday  hours.  For  success  a fund  of  resource  was 
necessary,  and  Woodbury  was  equal  to  the  task. 

Health  giving  way  under  the  climate,  he  returned  to 
Europe,  and  having  already  in  his  mind  the  genius  of  the 
process  which  bears  his  name,  he  determined  to  give  bis 
faculties  free  play,  and  devote  himself  to  invention. 

From  1864  to  1884,  Mr.  Woodbury  took  out  no  less 
than  twenty  patents,  some,  of  course,  dealing  with  the 
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production  of  photographs  in  relief,  and  printing  from  metal 
intaglios  ; others  for  pr(  ducing  designs  on  wood,  paper, 
metal,  cloth,  &c. ; and  a series  dealing  with  improvements 
in  optical  lanterns,  stereoscopes,  kaleidoscopes,  barometers, 
hygrometers,  and  photographic  apparatus.  In  the  course 
of  this  period  he  contributed  to  the  j English  Mechanic  an 
exhaustive  series  of  papers  on  the  various  scientific  experi- 
ments which  could  be  shown  in  the  optical  lantern,  and 
these  articles  were  subsequently  republished  under  the 
title  of  “Science  at  Home.”  His  contributions  to  the 
Photographic  Journals  and  Year  Books  have  been 
numerous,  and  a correspondence  he  entered  into  with 
Professor  Tyudal  was  published  by  that  gentleman  in  the 
columns  of  Nature.  Mr.  Woodbury  also  edited,  illus- 
trated, and  published  a wo:k  containing  a series  of  views 
from  all  paits  of  the  world,  entitled,  “ Pleasure  Spots  of 
the  World.” 

Woodbury  cl  liras,  with  justice,  to  have  initiated  in 
France  the  method  of  photo  gravure,  since  worked  to 
great  perfection  by  the  house  of  Goupil ; his  name  is  asso- 
ciated with  improved  actinometers,  with  balloon  photo- 
graphy, with  the  process  of  artificial  but  inimitable  water- 
marking of  paper,  called  photo-filigrane,  and  many  more 
items  of  interest  and  utility. 

Sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  his  multif  arious  activity 
of  mind,  the  variety  and  value  of  his  contributions  to 
photographic  art,  and  his  many  years  of  scientific  service. 
'I  he  committee  believe  that  its  action  ou  behalf  of 
Mr.  Woodbury  will  meet  with  a prompt  and  generous 
response.  Contributions  had  better  be  sent  direct  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Fund,  Mr.  W.  S.  Bird,  71,  New  Oxford 
Street. 
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BARIUM,  Bat=137  (Bdpos,  weight ; the  most  common  com- 
pound of  barium  being  the  native  sulphate  or  heavyspar). — A 
metal  belonging  to  the  alkaline  earth  group,  and  of  which  some 
of  the  compounds  have  been  employed  by  the  photographer.  The 
oxide  of  barium,  BaO,  is  ordinarily  known  as  barytes,  and  when 
brought  into  contact  with  water,  it  slacks  like  quick  lime,  and 
gives  rise  to  the  hydrate  of  barium,  BaH2Or  This  hydrate  is 
moderately  soluble  in  water,  and  yields  a strongly  alkaline  solu- 
tion. 

Tho  Sulphate  of  Barium,  which  has  already  been  referred  to  as 
being  known  under  the  name  of  heavyspar,  is,  when  finely 
ground,  largely  used  as  a white  pigment,  anl  is  sold  as  “ perma- 
nent white."  Sulphate  of  barium,  when  precipitated  by  mixing 
a soluble  barium  salt  with  a soluble  sulphate,  is  employed  to  give 
opacity  to  the  gelatinous  coating  with  which  the  transfer  paper 
of  the  carbon  printer  is  coated,  and  there  are  several  other  an.lo- 
gous  uses  for  it.  The  nitrate  of  barium  is  occasionally  used  as  a 
means  of  converting  the  protosulphate  of  iron  into  the  correspond- 
ing nitrate,  solutions  of  the  two  salts  being  mixed  together  in 
equivalent  proportions,  when  sulphate  of  barium  is  precipitated, 
and  the  nitrate  of  iron  remains  in  solution.  Nitrate  of  baryta  is 
often  added  to  the  negative  bath  as  a cure  for  pinholes.  An  old 
bath  always  contains  sulphuric  acid  or  soluble  sulphites,  and 
when  nitrate  of  barium  is  added,  the  insoluble  sulphate  is  thrown 
down,  and  this  appears  to  carry  with  it  the  excess  of  haloids 
which  causes  pinholes.  At  one  time  the  addition  of  nitrate  of 
barium  to  the  sensitizing  bath  for  albumenizcd  paper  was  advo- 
cated, but  it  is  seldom  used  now-a-days. 

The  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  barium  are  readily  soluble 
in  water,  and  may  be  used  in  salting  paper,  or  in  the  production 
of  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide  of  silver  by  double  decomposition  ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  special  advantage  results  from  the 
use  of  the  haloid  compounds  of  barium. 

BAROMETER  (0dpos,  weight,  and  pirpov,  a measure). — This 
instrument,  in  which  a column  of  mercury  is  so  balanced  against 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  as  to  show  all  variations  of  the 
latter,  is  so  well  kuown  as  to  need  no  description  iu  this  place  ; 
but  the  following  remarks  from  the  pen  of  Captain  Abney, 
relating  to  the  barometer  as  a prognosticator  of  suushine,  will  be 
read  with  interest.  Captain  Abney  says  : — 

“ There  seems  to  be  a gieat  argument  in  favour  of  the  fact  that 
the  probable  auiouut  of  sunshine  varies  with  the  height  of  the 
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barometer,  and  this  has  long  been  recognised  by  the  manner  in 
which  our  so-called  weather-glasses  are  marked.  At  30  5 in. 
they  read,  set  fair;  at  30  in.,  fair  ; at  29  5,  change  ; at.  29  in., 
rain  ; and  at  28  5 in.,  much  rain.  It  may  be  almo-t  predicated 
that  the  more  free  from  cloud  (i.e.,  the  moie  sunshine  there  is) 
the  fairer  the  weather  appears,  and  so  we  may  look  upon  the 
weather-glass  indications  as  30-5  in.,  sky  clear  ; 30  in.,  few  clouds  ; 
29  in.,  average  number  of  clouds  ; 29  0,  cloudy  ; 28  5,  very  cloudy. 
This  is  as  Mr.  Whipple  classifies  them  in  a communication  to  the 
Meteorological  Society  in  1879.  In  it  he  dismisses  the  relation  of 
the  height  of  the  barometer  to  the  amount  of  sunshine,  and  comes 
to  a conclusion  which  for  Keiv  in  the  years  1877,  1878,  shows 
that  readings  of  the  barometer  as  regards  amount  of  sunshine  are 
most  misleading. 

“ At  Kew,  for  those  two  years,  the  maximum  sunshine  appears 
when  the  barometer  has  a height  of  about  30  15  in  , and  when 
higher  the  cloud-mist  returns,  till  at  33-G  in.  the  sun  shone  no 
more  than  when  the  mercury  stcod  at  29  2 in.  In  London  and 
neighbourhood,  if  this  record  is  any  guide,  the  weather  may  be 
expected  to  be  most  favourable  for  liudscape  work  when  the 
barometer  is  at  about  30  in.,  as  then  there  should  be  a proper 
proportion  of  cloud  and  sunshine  to  give  those  effects  of  light  aud 
'hade  which  photography  c m render  so  well.  When  the  sky  is 
perfectly  cloudless,  a photograph  is  not  so  rich  in  gradation  as 
when  there  arc  white  fleecy  clouds  about,  which  act  as  reflectors 
to  light  up  the  cloud-shadows. 

BASE  and  BASIC. — See  Acids,  Basks,  aud  Salts. 

BAS  RELIEFS,  PHOTOGRAPHIC. — Very  beautifully-modelled 
bas-reliefs  may  be  obtained  by  moulding  from  a film  of  bichro- 
mated  gelatine  which  has  been  exposed  under  a negative,  and 
developed  by  the  action  of  hot  or  cold  water  in  the  following 
directions,  be  found  quite  practicable. 

Clear  sheet  gelatine,  about  a thirtieth  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
can  be  obtained  from  most  of  the  lithographic  material  ware- 
houses, or  may  easily  be  prepared  by  drying  a gelatinous  solution 
on  a levelled  and  slightly- waxed  glass  plate,  and  this  sheet  gela- 
tine is  the  starting  point  of  the  work.  A piece  of  it  is  soaked  in 
a cold  3J  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  until  it  be- 
comes quite  flaccid  ; after  which  it  is  laid  on  a sheet  of  clean 
glass,  and  all  excess  of  the  solution  is  chased  away  by  means  of  a 
squeeze#,  so  as  to  establish  contact  between  the  glass  and  the 
wet  gelatine.  The  glass  plate  bearing  the  sensitised  film  is  now 
placed  in  a moderately  warm  place  to  dry,  from  four  to  eight 
hours  being  sufficient.  The  dried  film  can  be  easily  detached 
from  the  glass  by  lifting  one  corner  by  means  of  a penknife, 
after  which  it  should  be  exposed  under  a negative  until  all  details 
become  apparent  on  the  gelatine,  a quarter-of-an-hour  in  mode- 
rate sunshine  being  an  average  exposure.  The  exposed  film  is 
next  soaked  in  water  for  some  hours,  in  order  that  the  parts  un- 
acted on  may  become  duly  swelhd.  It  is  next  laid,  face  upwards, 
on  a sheet  of  glass,  and  is  squeczeed  down,  as  before,  after  which 
the  surface  is  dabbed  with  a soft  cloth  to  remove  adherent  water. 
A little  oil  is  now  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  relief,  and  all 
excess  of  this  having  been  removed  by  a soft  rag,  four  pieces  of 
wood  are  so  placed  as  to  form  a border,  when  all  is  ready  for  pour- 
ing in  the  plaster  of  Paris.  This  substance,  mixed  with  water 
to  the  consistency  of  a thinnish  cream,  is  now  poured  into  the 
mould  to  a depth  of  about  an  inch  ; while  in  order  to  remove  any 
air-bubbles  fio:n  the  face  of  the  relief,  a broad  camel's  hair 
pencil  is  passed  through  the  liquid  plaster,  and  worked  to-and- 
fro,  a few  times,  over  the  gelatine.  When  the  plaster  is  set,  the 
bordsr  is  removed  ; and  by  holding  the  p'aster  cast  in  one  hand 
aud  the  glass  plate  in  the  other,  a very  gentle  force  serves  to 
make  the  sheet  of  gelatine  slide  off  the  glass  plate,  but  the  gela- 
tine still  remains  on  the  plaster.  One  corner  of  the  sheet  being 
now  lifted  and  turned  bick,  it  becomes  quite  easy  to  strip  it  from 
the  plaster  without  iu  any  way  damaging  the  finest  detads  of  the 
original  or  the  cast. 

The  plaster  mould  having  now  been  produced,  one  may  cast 
or  mould  from  it  in  type-metal,  copper  (by  electrotyping),  ebon- 
ite, or  other  materials. 


ART  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  J.  K.  TULLOCH  M.D.* 

Ik  I am  right  in  my  conception  of  what  is  meant  by  the  “ fine 
arts,”  I must  exclude  photography  from  this  category.  The 
question  has  been  discussed  times  without  number  ; siuce  it  is 
still  frequently  debated,  I suppose  it  is  as  far  from  settlement  as 

* Head  before  the  Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association. 
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ever.  I think  a good  deal  of  the  confusion  has  arisen  from 
forgetting  that  in  the  term  *•  technical  art,”  we  have  a comple* 
mentary  expression  which  in  a great  measure  helps  us  to  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  “ fine  art.” 

‘‘  Technical  art”  is  the  power  of  producing  the  best  results  by 
the  simplest  means.  Thus,  to  borrow  an  example  from  photo- 
graphy itself,  there  are  various  degrees  of  art  in  coating  gelatino- 
bromide  plates : one  must  use  a spreading  rod,  another  a touch 
with  his  finger  occasionally,  while  a third  has  art  enough  to 
coat  as  he  would  a plate  with  collodion,  and  using  neither  finger 
nor  spreading  rod.  This  is  technical  art,  and  is  simply  the 
power  of  making  the  most  of  things.  Fine  art  in  no  way  differs 
from  this,  except  in  that  it  refers  to  making  the  most  of  things 
by  the  head  in  place  of  the  hand,  and  is  limited  only  by  the 
limits  of  the  imagination  of  the  individual.  The  very  essence  of 
fine  art  is  that  the  mind  is  free  to  do  its  best.  Painting  is 
fine  art,  in  that  the  picture  is  a true  representation  of  the  ideal 
of  the  artist.  Sculpture,  poetry,  and  music  are  fine  arts,  in  that 
they  each  represent  effects  in  the  individual  minds  of  the  authors. 
If  a photograph  be  a work  of  fine  art,  then  every  photograph 
(provided  it  be  technically  good)  ought  to  reflect  the  ideal  of  the 
photographer.  On  the  other  hand,  should  there  be  a single  blade 
of  grass  in  his  picture  which  he  would  rather  have  out,  it  is 
enough  to  prove  that  he  is  the  creature  of  circumstances,  and 
that  his  photograph  is  not  the  work  of  his  head,  but  of  his  hands, 
and  consequently  not  a work  of  fine  art.  Fine  art  is  not  in 
canvas,  or  marble,  or  words,  or  notes — these  are  but  the  ex- 
ponents ; but  fine  art  resides  in  the  brain  and  imagination  of 
the  artist,  and  he  is  at  liberty  to  choose  his  medium  of  com- 
munication according  as  is  a painter,  a sculptor,  a poet,  ora 
musician.  In  no  sense  can  the  camera  and  chemicals  be  said  to 
be  only  the  brushes  and  pigments  : the  latter  are  humble 
servants  with  no  will  of  their  own  ; the  former  are  masters  of 
the  situation,  and  with  their  own  notions  of  what  they  shall  take, 
or  what  they  shall  leave. 

Since,  then,  we  cannot  make  our  own  terms  with  our  stubborn 
friend,  we  can  advise  with  him,  and  if  we  have  no  further  saj  in 
the  matter,  we  can  at  least  determine  the  point  of  the  compass 
to  which  we  shall  turn  our  lenses,  and  the  time  of  day  at  which 
we  shall  expose  our  plate.  If  by  these  means  we  are  not  always 
able  to  pourtray  only  the  beautiful  and  suppress  the  common- 
place, nevertheless  we  can  add  materially  to  the  pictorial  value 
of  our  productions  by  arrangement  on  our  part. 

In  examining  the  hundreds  of  pictures  in  an  art  exhibition, 
the  designs  are  so  numerous  and  varied  that  one  would  conclude 
that  the  artist  had  no  settled  plan  of  building  up  his  picture  so 
that  it  might  tell  its  story  systematically.  Yet  this  is  not  so. 
You  will  find  that  the  story  which  the  picture  tells  has,  like 
other  stories,  a beginning  and  an  end.  A pattern  mosaic  has 
neither,  and  you  have  experienced  the  restless  feeling  of  the  eye 
as  it  wandered  over  the  surface,  not  knowing  where  to  begin  or 
where  to  leave  off.  Contrast  this  sensation  with  that  of  viewing 
a well-composed  picture.  Here  the  eye  picks  up  at  once  the 
evident  leading  point,  and,  without  being  entirely  arrested  there, 
it  passes  on  by  inperceptible  gradations  over  the  whole  canvas 
till  it  settles  naturally  in  the  quietest  and  most  remote  corner. 
Confusion  is  never  beautiful,  and  there  ought  to  be  no  dubiety 
as  to  the  order  in  which  we  are  to  pick  up  the  various  points 
before  us. 

Photography  is  so  apt  to  give  us  confusion  from  its  painful 
definition,  that  whatever  plan  promises  to  disentangle  the  mass 
for  us  ought  to  be  known  and  practised.  You  will  find  that 
even  in  groups,  artists  never  give  the  same  equal  prominence  to 
each  member  as  we  do  in  our  photographs.  We  are  tied  down 
by  our  lenses  ; we  must  arrange  our  groups  in  semi-circle,  or 
certain  of  the  number  shall  be  unrecognizable  ; still,  to  be  right, 
there  ought  to  be  a leading  point  in  the  picture  which  the  eye 
could  at  once  pick  up.  Unfortunately,  in  everyday  life  this 
arrangement  would  not  be  tolerated  by  those  who  were  placed 
slightly  behind,  so  that  one’s  hopes  of  improvement  here  are 
visionary.  It  is  not  so  in  landscape,  however,  and  we  can  pick 
and  choose  our  leading  object  without  engendering  jealousy.  I 
shall  show  you  a photograph  with  an  unmistakable  leading  object, 
and  you  will  find  that  it  lends  to  the  picture  distance  and 
breadth  not  attainable  without  it. 

With  regard  to  the  position  of  this  point,  it  must  not  be  so 
placed  as  to  rivet  the  attention  to  the  spot.  Were  it  placed  in 
the  centre,  for  instance,  the  eye  would  refuse  to  leave  it,  which 
is  not  what  is  intended.  To  place  it  too  far  to  the  side  again 
’essens  its  influence,  so  that  individual  taste  comes  in  here.  I 
shall  now  show  you  certain  photographs  where,  from  the  absence 


of  this  point,  the  effect  of  distance  is  poorly  rendered,  and  con- 
fusion is  introduced.  There  ought  not  to  be  two  such  points. 
This,  then,  is  the  first  requisite : that  every  picture  have  a lead- 
ing poiat ; the  second  requisite  is  balance. 

I do  not  know  if  there  is  any  deeper  reason  for  a picture 
having  a certain  balance  than  that  the  eye  demands  it.  1 have 
noticed  that  different  individ  uals  have  different  ideas  as  to  how 
much  balance  ought  to  be  introduced  into  a picture,  but  all  are 
agreed  that  by  no  means  must  both  sides  of  a picture  approxi- 
mate in  value  sufficientlj  as  to  make  it  uncertain  to  which  side 
the  attention  ought  to  go  first.  This  is  only  a repetition  of  what 
has  been  already  stated — viz.,  that  there  ought  not  to  be  two 
leading  points  in  any  picture. 

As  to  the  posi .ion  of  this  balancing  object,  as  a general  rule 
you  will  find  that  if  the  leading  point  of  a picture  be  placed  well 
to  the  side,  balancing  object  ought  also  to  be  kept  well  to  the 
other  side.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  leading  point  be 
t .wards  the  centre,  the  balancing  object  ought  also  to  approach 
the  centre.  The  eye,  however,  must  be  left  more  or  less  to  deter- 
mine these  points,  as  it  is  a matter  of  individual  taste.  If  the 
leading  point  in  any  picture  approaches  the  centre,  the  balancing 
object  is  less  important  from  the  fact,  of  course,  that  with  the 
leading  point  here  there  is  not  the  same  sense  of  want  of  balance. 
As,  however,  the  centre  ought  never  to  be  occupied  by  this 
point,  we  have  to  consider  balance  in  every  picture. 

A very  common  fault  in  street  photography  is  to  have  had  the 
camera  so  placed  as  to  show  equally  both  sides  of  the  street ; the 
effect  is  always  monotonous.  Artists  invariably  throw  the  bulk 
of  the  interest  to  one  side,  showing  only  enough  of  the  other  side 
to  balance  well  ; variety  is  introduced  by  this  means.  In  in- 
teriors where,  from  the  restricted  space,  this  cannot  be  done,  you 
will  find,  if  you  examine  examples  by  good  painters,  that  they 
concentrate  the  interest  on  one  side  by  introducing  figures  or 
groups  of  figures,  or  by  some  other  means.  A picture  that  can 
be  cut  into  identical  halves  is  in  reality  two  pictures,  not  one. 

The  last  requisite  in  a picture  which  I shall  mention  is  breadth. 
It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  this  term  ; 
many  are  under  the  impression  that  it  refers  to  a “slap  dash  ” 
execution  ; but  this  is  not  all  the  meaning.  Breadth  is  not  in- 
compatible with  fine  finish  and  great  detail.  Breadth  is  that 
quality  iu  a picture  which  renders  the  design  evident  from  a 
distance.  A picture  painted  with  proper  breadth  of  effect  may 
be  examined  from  a distance,  but  ought  not  to  suffer  by  closer 
examination.  It  is  true  that  artists  often  suppress  detail  in 
order  to  gain  breadth,  but  if  the  detail  were  not  more  forcible 
than  it  should  be,  it  would  not  break  up  the  effect  of  the  larger 
masses,  and  would  not  require  to  be  suppressed. 

The  evident  design  of  a picture  ought  to  be  quite  distinguish- 
able from  such  a distance  as  puts  the  detail  entirely  out  of  sight. 

The  question  now  comes,  how  can  we  influence  breadth  in 
photography.  As  far  as  I am  aware,  only  in  two  ways  : first,  by 
selecting  such  subjects  as  have  themselves  fine  large  masses  of 
light  and  shade;  secondly,  by  choosing  the  most  suitable  light. 
It  is  evident  that  unless  there  be  bold  colour  contrasts,  it  is  use- 
less to  expect  breadth  of  effect  in  a photograph  taken  in  a flood 
of  diffused  light,  which  necessarily  robs  the  scene  of  its  shadows. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  the  contrasts  are  naturally  strong,  such 
as  under  trees  or  by  waterfalls  iu  enclosed  places,  diffused  light 
will  give  the  best  effect,  as  a rule.  Many  more  points  could  be 
taken  up  in  this  neglected  branch  of  our  art,  but  as  this  short 
paper  is  only  intended  for  mere  beginners,  it  would  only  intro- 
duce confusion  to  enlarge  further  at  thi3  time.  The  three 
cardinal  points  for  them  to  remember  are,  first,  to  try,  if  possible, 
to  have  a definite  leading  point ; secondly,  to  look  to  the  balance  ; 
and  thirdly,  to  choose  the  lighting  which  will  separate  the 
various  parts  of  the  picture  most  effectively. 


gfofes. 

“ Miller’s  Dale,  Derbyshire,”  from  the  camera  of  Captain 
Abney,  is  a picture  in  the  truest  and  best  sense  of  the 
word ; but  when  it  comes  to  the  reproduction  of  such 
delicate  gradations  as  exist  in  an  original  like  that  from 
which  our  supplement  of  this  week  is  reproduced,  it  is  a 
question  whether  any  photo-mechanical  process  will  alto- 
gether hold  its  own  against  a direct  print  from  the  negative. 
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The  next  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Great  Britain  will  be  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  April, 
instead  of  the  14th.  The  drying  of  plate3  was  talked  of 
at  the  last  meeting. 

Mr.  Cadett  finds  that  a drying  box  like  that  shown  be- 
low answers  well ; in  fact,  it  is  easy  to  dry  plates  in  two 
hours.  Explanation  is  unnecessary,  except  to  say  that 


the  box  is  made  of  wood ; its  sides  are  about  30  iuches 
square,  and  a sheet  of  iron  about  18  inches  square  i3  let 
into  the  bottom.  Neither  the  door  nor  the  internal  fittings 
are  shown,  as  each  person  can  arrange  these  matters  to 
suit  his  own  views. 


Captain  Abney  uses  a very  similar  drying-box,  but  he 
heats  it  with  a hot  water  apparatus,  as  shown  below.  The 


small  boiler  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  drawing  may  be 
made  of  sheet  copper,  and  the  zig-zagged  tube,  through 
which  the  water  circulates  iu  the  drying-box,  is  ordinary 
soft  gas-pipe, technically  called  “compo  pipe;  ” half-an- 
inch  iu  diameter  being  a convenient  size  for  this  pipe. 
The  boiler  (in  which,  by-tke-bye,  the  water  should  never 
actually  boil)  need  not  be  in  the  same  room  as  the  drying- 
box. 

An  excellent  plate- drying  arrangement,  which  exists 
ready  to  hand  in  every  house,  and  is  available  for  the  use 
of  any  person  whose  diplomatic  tact  is  equal  to  the  task  of 
dealing  with  the  authorities  below  stairs,  is  here  repre- 
sented. Suffice  it  to  say  that  if  the  “ copper  is  actually 


made  of  copper,  and  the  lid  is  placed  as  represented  in  the 
sketch,  a sufficient  draught  will  circulate  to  dry  the 
plates  in  the  shortest  night,  even  if  the  source  of  heat  is 
only  a large  night-light.  In  other  cases  it  may  be  neces- 


sary to  use  a gas  flame,  an  oil  lamp,  or  several  night- 
lights. 

As  blocking  up  the  window  of  the  back  kitchen  and 
locking  the  door  generally  imposes  the  obligation  of  rising 
very  early  on  the  part  of  the  plate  maker,  it  is  an  excel- 
lent plan  to  make  a light-tight  and  ventilating  lid  to  the 
copper,  this  lid  being  shown  in  section  at  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  sketch.  Still,  a regard  for  the  truth 
compels  us  to  say  that  our  experiences  with  the  light- 
tight lid  have  not  been  nearly  so  satisfactory  as  with  the 
ordinary  wooden  lid  placed  aslant ; more  heat  is  required, 
and  the  drying  is  slower. 

A photographer  has  been  advertising  cartes  of  Khar- 
toum. Seeing  how  much  that  ill-fated  city  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  our  Ministers  of  late,  there  must  be  more 
“ Cabinet  ” views  of  it  than  cartes. 


M.  Leon  Dumuys,  writing  in  la  Nature,  tells  his 
readers  how  to  make  a camera  out  of  a hat.  Tne  frame 
inside  the  hat  takes  a plate  of  ground  glass,  which  serves  as 


a focussing  screen,  and  the  author  recommends  a kind  of 
portfolio  slide  containing  sensitive  films.  M.  Dumuys, 
however,  does  not  say  whether  he  or  anybody  else  has 
actually  taken  a picture  with  the  arrangement. 


A curious  law  case  has  heen  decided  in  the  County 
Court  at  Bridgewater.  Mr.  l’almer  sat  to  Mr.  A.  Squibbs, 
a photographer  having  a studio  in  the  town,  and  seems 
to  have  given  some  kind  of  permission  for  the  resulting 
picture  to  be  exhibited  in  the  shop.  The  photographer, 
however,  had  a coloured  enlargement  made  from  the 
negative,  and  this  was  taken  round  the  town  by  a can- 
vasser. Mr.  Palmer,  disapproving  of  this  course,  and 
finding  remonstrance  of  no  avail,  put  his  foot  through  the 
canvasser's  case,  and  spoiled  the  enlargement.  After 
much  argument,  the  judge  ordered  him  to  pay  3s.  6d.  for 
the  damage  done  to  the  case,  3s.  6d.  the  value  of  the  glass 
broken,  and  Is.  the  value  of  the  card  on  which  the  photo- 
graph was  mounted. 

Why  does  not  the  Amateur  Photographic  Association 
have  an  exhibition?  We  asked  this  question  some  weeks 
ago,  and  it  is  still  unanswered.  The  executive  of  the 
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Association  is  well  maimed  ; the  Earl  of  Rosse,  Mr.  Janies 
Glaislier,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the 
Marquis  of  Drogheda,  and  Dr.  Arthur  Farre  being 
members. 


A representative  exhibition  of  the  works  of  amateurs 
Would  be  a novelty,  and  should  certainly  be  organised,  as 
there  is  no  denying  that  in  photography  the  amateur  often 
equals— even  if  he  does  not  surpass— the  professional. 

One  characteristic  of  an  Amateur  Exhibition  would  be 
entire  absence  of  “ stop  ” ; the  real  amateur  show  being 
in  this  respect  a striking  contrast  with  the  exhibitions  of 
so-called  amateur  work  which  enterprising  tradesmen 
make  in  their  shop  windows  or  their  places  of  business  as 
a means  of  advertising  tlieir  goods. 

“ Taken  by  an  amateur,  and  with  our  own  guinea  set  of 
apparatus,”  is  a kind  of  announcement  now  getting  quite 
common  at  such  exhibitions  ; but  the  pictures  are  gene- 
rally on  salt! 

When  an  exclusively  amateur  photographic  exhibition 
is  organized,  and  prize?  are  offered  for  amateur  work,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  clearly  detine  the  amateur  as  distinguished 
from  the  professional.  In  making  the  distinction  one  can 
take  a hint  or  two  from  the  ’cycling  world,  and  the 
definition  will  stand  something  like  this.  An  amateur 
photographer  is  one  whose  pictures  are  not  sold,  who  has 
not  taught  the  art  of  photography  either  for  money  or  as  a 
means  of  selling  apparatus.  The  “ maker’s  amateur  ” is 
the  bete  noir  in  ’cycling  competitions  just  now,  and  he 
may  become  disagreeably  prominent  in  photographic 
circles  when  an  amateur  exhibition  is  organized. 

The  numerous  objections  to  the  establishment  of  a 
“ Joint  Profits”  Portrait  Studio  at  the  Inventions  Exhibi- 
tion may  be  summed  up  in  a few  words.  The  Council 
have  no  right  to  establish  a business  or  trade  in  the 
building,  when  such  business  or  trade  has  neither  any 
bearing  on  the  main  objects  of  the  Exhibition,  nor  is 
necessary  as  a means  of  supplying  the  personal  wants  of 
the  visitors  while  they  are  on  the  premises. 

If  the  Council  should  obtain  a sharp  business  man  as  a 
partner  in  this  concern,  they  will  only  realize  a trilling  sum 
as  their  share  of  the  profits— unless,  indeed,  they  can 
control  the  outside  busiues3  done  with  negatives  taken  at 
the  Exhibition  — a sum  quite  insufficient  to  compensate  for 
the  reproach  which  will  rest  upon  the  Exhibition.  Readers 
should  refer  to  pages  136,  141,  147,  and  155. 

On  page  164,  and  incorporated  with  Dr.  Eder’s  compre- 
hensive paper  on  the  behaviour  of  the  haloid  sails  of  silver 
in  the  spectrum,  will  be  found  his  revised  formula  for  an 
emulsion  for  general  work.  This  is  of  value  as  embodying 
the  latest  experience  of  Dr.  Eder. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  estimates  that  the  development  paper 
is  about  one  thousand  limes  more  sensitive  than  ordinary 
albumenized  paper. 


FERROUS  TARTltATE-A  DEVELOPER  FOR  RAPID 
PAPER. 

BY  W.  LANG,  JUN.  * 

The  developer  which  I bring  to-night  before  the  notice  of  your 
Society  is  that  of  ferrous  tartrate.  As  far  as  I know,  this  body 
has  not  been  employed  in  the  development  of  the  latent  image, 
and  perhaps  the  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek,  inasmuch  as 
ferrous  tartrate  is  a very  insoluble  body.  If  you  take  a solution 
of  ferrous  sulphate,  and  add  to  it  a solution  of  neutral  tartrate, 
you  get  a copious  precipitate  of  the  tartrate  of  iron.  If 
we  take  a freshly  made  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate — and 
here  I would  urge  the  necessity  of  having  always  this  salt 
freshly  made  up— and  add  a little  ammonia,  we  get  a bulky  pre- 
cipitate of  ferrous  hydroxide,  and  this,  quickly  dissolved  up  in  a 
solution  of  tartaric  acid,  forms  a clear  solution,  and  constitutes 
the  developer  which  we  are  now  considering.  Taking  4 drachms 
of  a concentrated  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  I add  4 drachms 
of  water,  and  thereafter  1 drachm  of  strong  ammonia,  losing  no 
time,  as  the  ferrous  hydroxide  oxidises  very  fast ; I dissolve  up 
the  precipitate  in  a concentrated  solution  of  tartaric  acid. 
When  the  hydroxide  is  on  the  point  of  being  completely  dis- 
solved, the  addition  of  the  acid  has  to  be  made  very  cautiously, 
otherwise,  if  an  excess  be  given,  the  ferrous  tartrate  will  come 
out  of  solution  sooner  than  you  want  it.  In  putting  forward 
the  ferrous  tartrate  developer  to-night,  I do  so  with  considerable 
diffidence,  and  more  with  a view  to  place  on  record  the  fact  that 
I have  been  making  a series  of  experiments  with  this  form  of  a 
developer ; and  further,  I would  have  it  understood  that  it  is  not 
put  forward  as  capable  of  developing  a film  where  the  haloid 
salt  of  silver  consists  of  pure  chloride  ; in  fact,  in  experimenting 
with  Warnerke’s  paper,  which  contains  chloride  with  no  admix- 
ture of  bromide,  I find  it  impossible  to  develop  an  image  free 
from  general  veiling.  As  you  are  aware,  silver  chloride  for  a 
long  time  was  supposed  to  be  incapable  of  development.  The 
first  to  devise  a means  of  bringing  out  the  latent  image  was  Dr. 
Eder,  and  he  employed  a solution  of  ferrous  citrate,  obtained 
by  double  decomposition  when  a solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  and 
one  of  citrate  of  potash  or  other  alkaline  citrate  are  brought 
together.  This  develops  silver  chloride,  giving  an  image  having 
tones  more  or  less  red.  Abney  followed  with  his  ferro-citro- 
oxalate,  made  by  dissolving  ferrous  oxalate  in  a strong  solution 
of  citrate  of  potash  ; this  gives,  however,  a black  image. 

The  other  developer  for  silver  chloride,  due  also  to  Capt.  Abney, 
is  that  of  hydrokinone,  an  organic  body  that  possesses  in  com- 
bination with  an  alkali  a great  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  there  is  to  be  a future  at  all  for  this  alpha  paper 
the  true  developer  of  such  a paper  is  to  be  found  in  hydro- 
kinone. I think  it  is  questionable  whether  an  iron  developer 
can  be  used  at  all  in  the  development  of  an  image  which 
has  afterwards  to  be  tried  by  means  of  gold.  Unless  the 
iron  developer  be  thoroughly  eliminated  from  the  film  (a  very 
difficult  matter),  precipitation  of  gold  is  bound  to  take  place 
within  the  film  when  the  paper  is  immersed  in  the  toning  bath, 
and  a more  or  less  mottled  image  the  necessary  consequence, 
while  the  same  cause  operates  in  giving  degraded  whites. 
The  ferrous-tartrate  gives  an  image  very  closely  resembling  the 
sun-printed  one  on  a small  albumenized  paper.  I have  experi- 
mented with  a great  number  of  reagents  to  see  if  I could  delay 
the  precipitation  of  the  ferrous  tartrate,  among  others  an  in- 
fusion of  quilla-bark,  which  in  some  circumstances  prevents 
solid  bodies  coming  out  of  solutions  ; but  I could  not  find  any 
appreciable  difference  when  this  body  was  used,  and  when  it  was 
not.  The  addition  of  boracic  acid  to  the  concentration  of 
tartaric  acid  solution  has  certainly  a beneficial  action,  the  solu- 
tion remaining  longer  clear ; and  this  acid  I now  invariably  use 
along  with  the  tartaric  in  making  the  ferrous  tartrate  solution 
The  deposit  of  the  salt  seems  in  no  way  to  injure  the  image, 
even  should  the  dish  in  which  development  is  being  carried  on 
be  not  kept  in  motion.  Development  I find  can  be  greatly 
assisted  by  a flat  camel-hair  brush.  If  weaker  solutions 
than  what  I have  specified  be  employed,  I find  the  whites 
become  degraded.  As  I have  already  mentioned,  the  getting 
the  iron  out  of  the  film  is  what  is  really  required  ; the  alum 
solution  which  is  recommended  for  thi3  purpose  will  decompose 
traces  of  the  iron  developer  left  in  the  film,  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  alum  at  the  same  time  hardens  the  film, 
and  tends  to  lock  up,  so  to  speak,  within  its  pores,  these  very 

* Abstract  of  a paper  communicated  to  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland 
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traces  it  is  meant  to  destroy.  Could  tlie  alum  not  be  profitably 
replaced  by  some  other  sulphate — say.  a sulphate  of  alumina  ? 
This  is  a salt  that  is  much  more  soluble  in  water  than  ordinary 
alum,  and  consequently  would  act  more  energetically,  and  I do 
not  think  that  it  has  quite  so  hardening  an  effect  on  the  gel  a- 
tine.  I have  recently  made  some  experiments  with  this  salt, 
and  they  seem  to  promise  fair,  only  I would  not  like  yet  to 
speak  positively  as  to  its  action.  Again,  1 thiuk  the  form  of 
gold  toning  bath  has  a good  deal  to  do  with  the  final  results. 
In  my  hands  the  acetate  bath  tends  to  weaken  the  picture.  I 
have  been  using  with  advantage  the  sulphocyanide  toning  bath, 
and  a very  slight  immersion  therein  is  all  that  is  necessary,  the 
strength  of  bath  being  6 grains  sulphocyanide  ammonium  to  1 
grain  gold  for  every  ounce  water.  Sulphocyanide  ammonium 
is  also  a fixing  agent ; but  the  strength  here  indicated  is  rather 
weak  for  the  purpose,  so  that  the  hypo  bath  must  be  resorted  to 
as  usual.  Before  closing  this  communication  I may  mention 
that  I have  tried  several  other  organic  iron  developers  for  the 
development  of  this  alpha  paper  made  by  dissolving  the  freshly 
precipitated  iron  hydroxide  in  the  respective  acids,  viz.,  formic, 
lactic,  acetic,  &c.  I find  that  they  all  act  as  developers  ; but 
the  tones  are  inclined  to  be  somewhat  black,  none  of  them  pro- 
ducing the  bright  red  tones  procurable  with  the  ferrous  tartrate. 


THE  PRODUCTION  OF  A BRILLIANT  DEPOSIT  OF 
PLATINUM  UPON  GLASS,  ETC. 
by  rnoFESsou  Ralph  bottgf.r.* 

In  order  to  succeed  in  coating  porcelain  or  glass  with  a perfectly 
faultless  film  of  platinum,  of  the  brilliancy  of  silver,  it  is  in- 
dispensably requisite  to  make  use  of  x perfectly  dry  chloride  of 
platinum,  which  must  be  as  free  from  acid  as  possible.  To  that 
end  pour  some  oil  of  rosemary  over  the  perfectly  dry  chlor- 
ide of  platinum  in  a small  porcelain  mortar,  and  knead  it 
up  with  the  pestle,  renewing  the  oil  about  three  times,  and  con- 
tinue this  operation  until  at  length  there  is  produced  from  the 
brownisli-red  chloride  a soft  plaster-like  mass,  the  colour  of 
which  is  as  black  as  pitch,  and  wherein  no  particles  of  undecom- 
posed chloride  of  platinum  are  discoverable.  The  oil  of  rose- 
mary assumes  hereby  a more  or  less  yellow  colour,  in  conse  • 
quence  of  its  partially  taking  up  chlorine  from  the  chloride  of 
platinum.  When  at  length  we  have  arrived  at  converting  the 
whole  of  the  chloride  of  platinum  into  the  black  plaster- looking 
mass  spoken  of,  rub  it  well  up  with  the  pestle,  after  pouring  the 
oil  of  rosemary  off,  with  about  five  times  its  weight  of  oil  of 
lavender,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  it  has  become  a perfectly 
homogeneous  thin  fluid.  It  must  then  be  left  to  stand  for  half- 
an-hour  or  so,  for  it  is  not  until  after  that  interval  that  it  can 
be  used  with  advantage  fer  platinising. 

For  the  production  of  the  brilliant  platinum  film,  all  that  is 
now  required  is  to  apply  the  mass  as  uniformly  as  may  be,  and 
in  the  thinnest  possible  coat,  to  the  objects  of  porcelain,  earthen- 
ware, or  glass  by  means  of  a soft,  delicate  brush.  The  thinner 
the  coat  of  the  above  described  preparation,  the  more  bril- 
liant the  film  of  platinum  subsequently  proves.  When,  in 
fine,  the  articles  have  been  gone  over  as  thinly  as  possible  with 
the  fluid  comformably  with  these  instructions,  all  that  is  re- 
quired farther  ia  to  subject  them  for  a few  minutes  to  a very 
low,  scarcely-perceptible  red  heat,  either  in  a muffle,  or  in  the 
flame  of  a Bunsen’s  gas  blow-pipe  used  with  caution.  The  ai  tides 
receive  from  this  baking  (supposing  always  that  the  temperature 
described  has  not  been  exceeded),  without  requiring  any  subse- 
quent treatmeut,  an  incomparably  beautiful  lustre,  as  brilliant 
as  silver. 

If,  by  any  oversight,  the  coating  of  platinum  upon  the  articles 
has  turned  out  faulty,  or  in  the  case  of  breakages  occurring 
during  the  baking,  every  trace  of  the  metal  may  be  recovered 
with  facility,  from  the  objects  that  have  suffered,  by  means  of 
the  following  very  simple  galvanic  process,  without  being  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  the  use  of  aqua  regia.  Nothing  more  is 
required  than  to  pour  common  hydrochloric  acid  over  them,  and 
then  touch  them  with  a zinc  rod.  On  doing  this,  as  quick  as 
lightning,  in  consequence  of  the  hydrogen  evolved  both  at  the 
upper  and  lower  surface  of  the  film  of  platinum,  which  acts  as 
the  negative  pole,  we  see  the  shining  metallic  coating  peel  off  in 
the  form  of  infinitely  thin  leaves  from  the  base  of  porcelain  or 
glass,  and,  notwithstanding  the  specific  gravity  of  the  metal, 
ascend  partially  and  float  on  the  surface  of  the  acid.  On  sepa- 

•  A communication  to  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic 
Association. 


rating  the  hydrochloric  acid  by  the  use  of  a filter,  the  whole  of 
the  platinum,  which  would  be  otherwise  lost,  is  recovered,  so 
that  no  complaint  arises  as  to  the  waste  of  any  of  the  metal  in 
question. 

lu  conclusion,  I have  to  observe  that  one  should  prepare  at 
once  only  as  much  of  the  platinizing  fluid  as  is  required  for  the 
day’s  use,  inasmuch  as  it  loses  in  efficiency  by  keeping. 

That  which,  according  to  my  observations,  forms  the  active 
principle  in  the  fluid,  which  results  from  treating  chloride  of 
platinum  with  oil  of  lavender,  as  above  described,  is  an  organic 
platinum  salt,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  one  can  obtain,  after  some 
time,  in  the  form  of  small  elongated  octohedral  crystals,  of  a 
pale  yellowish  colour,  by  washing  out  carefully  with  alcohol  a 
tolerable  quantity  of  the  fluid.  The  crystals  have  the  property 
of  takiug  fire  with  a brilliant  flame  on  being  brought  near  a 
lighted  candle,  leaving  a residue  of  compact  platinum  of  a 
dazzling  whiteness. 


Dufent  Intelligence. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

2793.  William  Richards,  8,  Quality  Court,  London,  W.C.,  for 
“Improvements  in  the  conduction  of  artificial  light.’’ — 3rd 
March,  1885. 

3074.  James  Logan  Watkins,  7,  Furnival's  Inn,  Middlesex,  for 
“An  improved  tripod  stand.” — 9th  March,  1885. 

Patents  Sealed. 

15,202.  William  Griffith  Honey,  3,  High  Street,  Devizes, 
Wiltshire,  for  “ A new  or  improved  holder  for  manipulating  a 
photographic  plate.”  Dated  19th  November,  1884. 

Specification  Published  during  the  Week. 

5134.  Louis  de  Roux,  of  Begles,  near  Bordeaux,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Gironde,  in  the  Republic  of  France,  for  “ Im- 
provements in  engraving  by  photography.” — Dated  16th 
December,  1884. 

The  inventor  develops  a carbon  negative  on  a copper  plate, 
and  moulds  from  this  with  fusible  alloy. 

5647.  James  Thomson,  of  21,  High  Park  Street,  Liverpool,  in 
the  County  of  Lancaster,  for  “ Improvements  in  photographic 
camera  stands  for  use  out  of  doors  on  land  or  at  sea.” — Dated 
27  th  December,  1884. 

The  patentee  appears  to  claim  the  use  of  extra  struts  between 
the  camera  and  the  tripod  ; also  the  use  of  a swing  or  pendulum 
stand. 

6688.  Samuel  Dunseith  McKellen,  of  18,  Brown  Street,  Man- 
chester, in  the  County  of  Lancaster,  Watch  Manufacturer  and 
Jeweller,  for  “ An  improvement  in  cameras  for  photographic 
purposes.” — Date!  16th  January,  1884. 

The  claim  is  : 

1st.  The  swinging  or  oscillating  movement  of  the  front  board 
in  a photographic  camera,  between  the  sides  of  the  fork,  to 
obtain  front  and  back  spring,  and  the  use  of  two  set  screws  to 
fix  front  board  in  any  required  angle  or  position,  substantially 
as  described. 

2nd.  In  a photographic  camera,  the  combined  arrangement 
and  use  of  a fork,  stretchers  with  long  slots,  set  screws,  and 
front  board,  whereby  the  said  front  board,  fork,  and  stretchers 
may  be  folded  down  upon  or  within  the  recess  in  baseboard,  or 
raised  again  into  any  required  position,  without  unscrewing  or 
detaching  any  part,  substantially  as  hereinbefore  described. 
6743.  Norman  Macbeth,  of  the  Victoria  Foundry,  Bolton,  in 
the  County  of  Lancaster,  Engineer,  for  “ Improvements  in 
the  production  of  printing  surfaces  by  the  aid  of  photo- 
reliefs.” Dated  22nd  January,  1885. — Complete  Specification. 
My  invention  relates  to  the  production  of  printing  surfaces  or 
plates  by  the  aid  of  gelatine  films  or  photo -reliefs.  Plates, 
blocks,  or  printing  appliances,  prepared  in  accordance  with  my 
invention,  are  suitable  for  use  in  the  printing  or  multiplication 
of  pictures,  designs,  or  works  of  art  containing  graduated  shades 
or  lines,  varying  from  high  lights  to  solid  black  or  dark  shades, 
and  may  be  adapted  for  use  either  in  surface  printing,  in  which 
the  raised  lines,  grains,  or  points  receive  a coating  of  ink,  or  in 
the  copper-plate,  or  other  like  printing  process,  wherein  the  de- 
pressions are  charged  with  ink. 

In  the  carrying  into  effect  of  my  invention,  I prepare  the  sur- 
face of  a block  or  plate  in  the  manner  hereinafter  indicated,  and 
between  this  prepared  surface  and  the  smooth  surface  of  a hard 
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(block  or  plate  of  steel,  or  other  suitable  material,  I apply  a gelatine 
relief  film,  and  subject  the  whole  to  such  a degree  of  pressure  as 
will  cause  the  gelatine  film  to  impress  the  prepared  block  or  plate. 
To  further  prepare  this  block  or  plate  for  the  printing  opera- 

Ition,  I grind  down  or  reduce  the  most  promineut  parts  of  the 
surface  as  will  be  hereinafter  mentioned. 

The  block  or  plate  to  be  prepared  may  be  of  wood,  lead,  or 
pewter,  or  of  any  suitable  metal,  alloy,  substance,  or  material 
capable  of  receiving  a j ermauent  impression  from  the  film.  I 
prepare  the  surface  of  the  block  or  plate  by  scoring  with  fine 
vee  lines,  or  with  cross  lines,  or  with  stipple  marks,  or  by  other- 
wise producing  a grained,  lined,  or  roughened  surface,  suitable 
to  receive  ink  to  a greater  or  lesser  extent,  according  to  the 
required  tone  of  the  picture,  liy  preference  the  grooves  or  de- 
pressions are  all  wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  as  in  the 
cases  of  lines  produced  by  means  of  an  ordinary  diamond-pointed 
burin.  The  lines  or  marks  may  be  made  directly  upon  the 
material  of  the  block  or  plate  by  cutting,  engraving,  etching  or 
pressing,  or  the  material  constituting  the  printing  surface  may 
be  formed  by  electro  deposit,  in  the  form  of  an  electrotype 
copy,  or  impression  obtained  from  a lined,  grained,  roughened, 
or  suitably  prepared  block,  plate,  or  material  which  may  be  used 
in  the  successive  obtainment  of  a large  number  of  plates  having 
uniformly  prepared  surfaces.  Thin  electro  deposited  shells,  or 
films  of  copper  or  other  suitable  metal,  or  alloy  produced  in  the 
indicated  manner,  may  be  backed  up  with  lead,  or  with  a suit- 
ably impressible  metal,  alloy,  or  substance. 

Before  exposing  the  block  or  plate  so  far  prepared,  I usually 
fill  all  the  grooves  or  depressions  with  cement,  or  with  a powder 

(or  substance  which  is  not  compressible  to  any  great  extent,  and 
which  can  be  readily  removed  at  a later  stage  in  the  process. 
For  this  process  I may  use  such  materials  as  fine  chalk,  silica, 
sand,  powdered  glass,  shellac,  pitch,  or  glue,  or  any  other  sub- 
stacce  adapted  to  the  requirements,  or  I may  use  a thin  film  or 
sheet  of  metal,  or  other  substance  which  is  grained  or  lined  on 
one  side,  so  as  to  correspond  reversely  with  the  grains  or  lines 
on  the  block,  as,  for  example,  I may  use  such  a thin  film  or 
sheet  to  produce  by  pressure  the  required  grained,  lined,  or 
stippled  surface  upon  the  block  or  plate,  and  leave  it  upon  the 
same  during  the  subsequent  operation.  Upon  the  surface  of  the 
block  or  plate  so  prepared  and  treated,  I apply  the  photo-relief 
film,  and  upon  this  I apply  a hard  smoothed  and  polished  steel 
block  or  plate,  and  I subject  the  whole  to  pressure  in  a hydraulic 
or  other  suitable  press  or  apparatus.  This  has  the  effect  of 
pressing  the  photo  film  into  the  prepared  surface  of  the  softer 
I block  or  plate,  owing  to  the  unyielding  nature  of  the  hard  steel, 

whereby  parts  of  the  said  prepared  surface  are  depressed  or 
lowered  to  an  extent  which  varies  in  proportion  to  the  varying 
I thickness  of  the  relief  film.  The  filling  substance  applied  as 

aforesaid  tends  to  prevent  the  crushing  of  the  ridges  or  pro- 
minences of  the  prepared  surface,  my  object  being  to  as  much 
as  possible  retain  the  cross  sectional  formation  of  these  ridges, 
lines,  grooves,  or  depressions,  so  that  the  bottoms  of  the  de- 
pressions shall  be  lowered  as  well  as  the  tops  of  the  prominces. 
As  a consequence,  the  less  compressible  is  the  filling  substance 
the  better  adapted  it  is  to  my  purpose,  so  long  as  it  can  be 
readily  removed  at  the  proper  time.  For  the  purposes  of  my 
invention  I can  use  a negative  or  a positive  relief  film.  If  a 
negative  relief  film  be  used  in  the  process,  the  pressing  operation 
will  furnish  a positive,  lined,  or  grained  relief  upon  the  block 
or  plate,  the  more  prominent  parts  corresponding  to  the  dark 
portions  of  what  would  be  a positive  picture  of  the  subject  of  the 
photo  relief  used  in  the  process.  If  a positive  relief  film  be 
used,  a negitive  relief  will  result  from  the  pressing  operation, 
the  more  depressed  parts  in  this  case  orresponding  to  the  dark 
portions  of  the  picture. 

( To  be  continued.) 

j 10,558.  Count  Stanislas  Julian  d'Ostrorog,  of  5,  Conduit 

Street,  New  Bond  Street,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  trading 
under  the  name  of  “ Walery,”  for  “ Improvements  in 
F obtaining  pictures  on  enamel  fixed  by  fire.” — Dated  2nd 

December,  1884. 

(1).  In  producing  photographs  on  enamel,  the  process  of 
applying  a powdered  colour  to  a surface  on  which  a photographic 
image  has  been  imprinted  in  such  a manner  that  the  powder 
adhering  to  the  surface  forms  a picture,  and  then  transferring 
the  said  picture  to  enamel,  and  fixing  it  thereon  by  burning. 

(2).  In  producing  photographs  on  enamel,  the  process  of 
obtaining  the  picture  in  powdered  colour,  then  spreading  collo- 
dion thereon,  so  forming  a pellicle  in  which  the  colour  is  held, 


then  transferring  the  pellicle  to  the  surface  of  enamel,  an^ 
lastly,  fixing  the  colour  to  the  enamel  by  burning. 

(3) .  In  producing  photographs  on  enamel,  the  process  of 
laying  upon  the  enamel  a pellicle  carrying  a photographic  pic- 
ture in  powdered  colour,  then  fixing  the  picture  on  the  enamel 
by  burning,  then  applying  other  colours,  and  lastly,  laying  on 
over  the  rest  another  pellicle  carrying  a picture  similar  to  the 
first,  and  again  fixing  by  burning. 

(4) .  The  production  of  enamelling  with  photographic  pictures 
thereon,  substantially  as  herein  described. 

Our  readers  will  find  tolerably  full  particulars  as  to  the 
dusting-on  method  of  enamel  photography  in  an  article  which 
will  be  found  on  p.  241  of  our  volume  for  1882. 

Patents  Granted  in  America. 

312,937.  W.M.  W.  Walker,  Williamsport,  Pa.  “ Portable  dark- 
room for  photographers.”  Filed  August  12th,  1884.  (No 

model.) 

Claim. — 1.  A portable  dark-room  consisting  of  a flat  box,  and 
hinged  sides  and  top,  provided  with  coloured  glass,  and  adapted 
to  be  secured  to  the  slid  box,  substantially  as  described. 

2.  In  a portable  dark-room,  the  combination,  with  a flat  box, 
of  hinged  sides  and  top  adapted  to  be  secured  to  the  said  box, 
and  provided  with  curtains,  sleeves,  or  bags  at  their  ends,  sub- 
stantially as  described. 

3.  In  a folding  dark-room,  the  combination,  with  a flat  box, 
of  a top  and  of  two  sides  hinged  to  the  same,  adapted  to  be  held 
erect  on  the  box,  or  to  be  placed  into  the  box  when  folded,  sub- 
stantially as  described. 


A SELENIUM  ACTINOMETEK. 

lilfH.  MORIZE. 

The  purpose  of  this  instrument  is  to  measure  the  relative  in- 
tensity of  the  luminous  solar  rays  at  different  heights  above  the 
horizon.  The  selenium  actinometer  consists  of  a cylinder  of 
selenium  prepared  according  to  Bell’s  process;  that  is,  38  disc3 
of  copper  are  insulated  from  each  other  by  means  of  discs  of 
mica  ; these  latter  being  of  a less  radius,  the  channel  thus  left 
between  two  coppers  is  filled  with  selenium  by  rubbing  the  hot 
cylinder  over  with  a rod  of  this  substance.  When  the  cylinder 
has  been  suitably  annealed,  the  selenium  takes  a greyish  aspect, 
and  is  ready  for  use.  The  copper  discs  of  the  even  series  and 
those  of  the  odd  series,  are  respectively  connected  by  means  of 
conductors.  By  this  arrangement  the  resistance  of  the  selenium 
is  decreased,  and  the  sensitiveness  of  the  apparatus  is  heightened 
by  augmenting  the  number  of  the  discs  and  that  of  the  ridges  of 
selenium.  The  cylinder  is  fixed  on  insulating  glass  feet  in  a 
glass  case,  from  which  the  air  has  been  exhausted  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  disturbing  influence  of  dark  heat-rays.  The 
whole  is  placed  on  a support  sufficiently  high  to  escape  the  effects 
of  the  light  reflected  by  neighbouring  objects. 

The  case  is  fixed  in  such  a manner  that  its  axis  is  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  globe,  so  that  at  every  hour  of  the  day 
the  luminous  rays  may  fall  almost  normally  upon  the 
selenium,  and  illuminate  always  the  same  portion.  By  a slight 
movement  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian  the  cylinder  may  even 
be  brought  daily  into  such  a position  that  the  luminous  rays 
are  absolutely  normal  to  its  surface.  If  we  then  pass  a con- 
stant current  through  this  apparatus  and  through  a galvano- 
meter the  latter  will  indicate  by  its  deviations  all  the  variations 
of  the  illumination  of  the  selenium.  Iu  order  to  compare  these 
variations  a scale  must  be  adopted.  If  we  suppose  the  selenium 
placed  in  perfect  darkness  its  resistance  will  be  at  its  maxi- 
mum, and  the  deviation  of  the  galvanometer  at  a minimum. 
We  mark  this  point  of  absolute  darkness  as  zero.  The  greatest 
effect  which  light  can  produce  will  be  to  annul  the  resistance 
of  the  selenium.  If  we,  therefore,  withdraw  the  latter  from 
the  circuit  we  obtain  a deflection,  which  we  mark  as  100,  or 
maximum  light.  If  the  interval  between  0 and  100  be  divided 
into  100  equal  parts  we  obtain  actinometric  degrees  which  are 
always  comparable.  In  practice  the  Diamond  battery  should 
be  employed.  During  the  determination  of  the  zero  and  100 
points  the  external  portion  of  the  apparatus  should  be  kept  at 
0Q,  and  by  repeating  these  determinations  at  different  tem- 
peratures, a table  may  be  constructed  for  referring  the  actino- 
metric degree  obtained  at  any  temperature  to  what  it  would  be 
if  the  apparatus  were  at  0?. — Chemical  iVctcs. 
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(t'orvesponbcncc. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS’  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

Beak  Sir, — I am  glad  to  notice  in  your  issue  of  the 
6th  inst.,  that  the  officers  of  the  Benevolent  Association 
have  requested  photographers  who  are  willing  to  co- 
operate with  them  in  this  matter  to  send  in  their  names. 

Would  it  not  be  as  well  if  the  Association  were  to  issue 
a circular,  and  send  to  the  leading  photographers  in  each 
town  with  the  request  that  they  would  convene  a meeting 
to  ascertain  the  views  of  all  interested,  and  to  pass  a 
resolution  a3  to  whether  it  should  be  simply  a Beuevolent 
Society,  or  a Benevolent  and  Benefit  Society?  I venture 
to  say  if  the  latter,  it  would  be  a success. 

I shall  be  glad  to  do  my  utmost,  but  think  the  moving 
powers  should  be  the  employers  ; the  assistants  will  gladly 
respond. — I am,  &c.,  An  Operator. 


ISOCHRO.UATIC  PLATES. 

Bear  Sir, — In  reply  to  my  short  article  in  the  News  of 
January  16,  in  the  matter  of  priority  in  isochromatic  pro 
cesses,  Mr.  Ive3,  in  his  communication  to  the  News, 
February  27,  makes  very  strong  efforts  to  depreciate  my 
wet  eosine  process  —a  process  not  sold  by  me  as  a secret, 
as  Mr.  Ives  asserts,  but  rewarded  with  a prize  of  honour 
by  the  Berlin  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Photo- 
graphy, and  published — also  to  elevate  his  own  cldorophyl 
process.  Whether  Mr.  Ives  has  tried  my  process  as  I have 
described  it,  I don’t  know  ; but  I know  that  this  process  is 
practically  employed  in  first-rate  German  reproduction 
establishments,  as  Haufstaengl,  of  Munich,  and  the 
“ Photographische  Gesellschaft,”  Berlin,  &c.,  with  the  best 
success,  for  plates  up  to  30  iuches.  I think  that  is  a proof 
that  the  process  is  not  quite  so  poor  as  Mr.  Ives  asserts. 
On  the  other  band,  Mr.  Ives  triesto  scoff  at  my  first  success- 
ful  experiments  to  get  an  isochromatic  photograph  in  1873. 
I beg  to  reply  to  this  only,  that  my  modus  ojierandi  has 
been  the  original  for  all  following  isochromatic  processes, 
even  for  those  of  Mr.  Ives. — Faithfully  yours, 

Bk.  H.  W.  Vogel. 


Jprocecbinjgs  of  Societies. 

Photographic  Society  oe  Great  Britain. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the 
10th  inst.,  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East;  Mr.  James 
Glaisheii,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  Messrs.  J.  J.  Ackworth,  \V.  Noble,  and  J.  Webster 
were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

The  Chairman,  after  stating  that  there  was  no  paper  to  be 
read  that  evening,  invited  Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  to  open  a dis- 
cussion upon  the  subject  of  drying  gelatine  plates. 

Mr.  Davis  commenced  by  saying  that  it  was  a matter  of  im- 
portance to  amateurs  and  those  experimentalists  who  desired  to 
make  small  batches  of  emulsion,  that  they  should  possess  a 
reliable  means  of  drying  their  plates  within  a reasonable  time, 
and  he  had  lately  given  some  attention  to  the  subject.  Speaking 
of  wooden  racks  in  a drying  box,  Mr.  Davis  said  failures  often 
resulted  through  the  grooves  of  the  racks  being  too  close 
together,  and  it  was  his  experience  that  plates  would  not  dry 
evenly  unless  they  were  2 inches  apart ; a less  distance  prevented 
a good  circulation  of  air.  His  plan  gave  uniformity,  and  he 
was  quite  sure  that  films  evenly  dried  within  a reasonable  time 
obviated  a number  of  difficulties  otherwise  attending  the  use 
of  gelatine  plates. 

Mr.  J.  Cadett,  in  relating  his  experience  in  drying  small 
batches  of  plates,  said  he  succeeded  better  when  the  inlet  passed 
directly  on  a metal  plate  heated  below  by  gas,  and  supplemented 
by  another  jet  burning  beyond  the  elbow  in  the  outlet.  For 
commercial  purposes  nothing  was  better  than  a room  with  hot- 
water  pipes  circulating  through  it. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debemiam  s,iid  it  had  been  stated  and  accepted 


that  a certain  speed  was  essential  to  perfect  drying  of  gelatine 
plates,  the  minimum  being  eight  hours,  and  tweuty-four  hours 
the  maximum.  Those  periods  were,  no  doubt,  very  good  ; but 
it  did  not  follow  that  good  results  could  not  be  obtained  other- 
wise. He  could  show  plates  which  had  been  quickly  dried  where 
the  heat  was  nearly  enough  to  liquefy  the  gelatine,  and  they 
showed  no  signs  of  frilling  or  fog.  On  the  other  hand,  he  could 
demonstrate  that  slow  drying  was  not  bad,  as  instanced  by  Mr. 
Wellington’s  transparencies,  which  were  four  days  drying  with- 
out heat  over  calcium  chloride. 

Capt.  Als.ney  had  succeeded  with  Mr.  England’s  plan  ; but 
when  he  increased  the  size  of  his  plates  he  tried  the  method  of 
admitting  heated  air  at  the  top  of  the  chamber,  the  outlet  at  the 
bottom  serving  to  supply  the  gas  jet,  which  was  sealed  from 
external  air.  Plates  near  the  top  of  this  box  dried  in  three  to 
four  hours,  and  frilled  ; those  near  the  bottom  occupied  four 
days,  and  were  not  so  good  as  they  ought  to  have  been.  He  now 
used  a coil  of  composition  pipe  in  the  bottom  of  a box  fitted 
with  the  usual  inlet  and  outlet  pipes,  and  connected  the  coil  to 
a hot-water  tank  outside,  the  heat  of  which  was  easily  regulated 
with  a small  ordinary  gas  jet.  By  this  means  a steady  heat,  80“  to 
85°  Fahr.,  could  be  maintained,  and  eight  hours  would  dry  most 
plates  ; he  objected  to  go  beyond  ten  or  twelve  hours  with  his 
plates.  The  dimensions  of  the  box  he  gave  as  4 feet  long, 
3 feet  6 inches  high,  and  3 feet  broad  (see  page  168). 

Mr.  W.  England  briefly  described  the  construction  of 
his  box,  which  has  been  described  in  these  columns,  also  in 
the  Year-Book  and  “ Studios  of  Europe.”  He  still  used  it  for 
experimental  purposes,  but  preferred  an  ordinary  room  for 
commercial  work. 

Mr.  W.  Bedpord  formerly  used  a cupboard  similar  in  principle 
to  the  one  described  by  Mr.  Cadett,  and  it  acted  very  well.  One 
day  the  door  was  inadvertently  left  open,  and  the  plates  dried 
in  much  less  time  ; since  then  he  dried  his  plates  in  an  ordinary 
room.  Plates  put  back  to  back,  in  racks  with  grooves  an  inch 
and  a half  apart,  and  left  in  a box  with  chloride  of  calcium,  dried 
well  in  tweuty-four  to  thirty-six  hours,  and  this  he  thought  a 
suitable  plan  for  small  batches.. 

Mr.  J.  Spiller  said  he  used  quick  lime  in  the  desiccator, 
this  being  much  cheaper  for  the  purpose,  and  quite  as  effective 
as  chloride  of  calcium. 

The  Chairman  thanked  those  gentlemen  who  took  part  in  the 
discussion,  and  then  announced  that,  owing  to  the  Gallery  beiDg 
unavailable  on  the  usual  evening  in  April,  the  next  ordinary 
meeting  would  be  held  there  on  Tuesday,  April  7th,  and  he 
hoped  the  members  would  briug  examples  of  their  work,  either 
mounted  or  unmounted,  to  adorn  the  walls  ; he  should  also  be 
glad  if  as  many  as  could  make  it  convenient,  would  briDg  ex- 
amples on  the  ‘‘New  Rapid  Printing  Paper,”  not  forgetting  to 
let  them  see  some  failures  as  well. 

The  next  technical  meeting  was  announced  for  Tuesday,  tho 
24th  inst. 


South  London  Photographic  Society. 

The  ordinary  meetiug  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday, 
the  5th  inst.,  at  the  House  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John  Street, 
Adelphi,  W.C.,  Mr.  W.  Ackland,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  February  meetiug  were  read  and  con- 
firmed, and  Mr.  J.  A.  C.  Braufield  was  elected  a member  of  tho 
Society. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  subjects  decided  upon  for 
artistic  competition  at  the  February  meeting  would  remain  in 
force  until  April,  an  arrangement  which  he  thought  would  bo 
agreeable,  since  there  were  very  few  competitors,  and  the  lecture 
would  occupy  the  whole  of  the  evening.  He  then  called  upon 
Mr.  Cecil  V.  Shadbolt  to  deliver  his  lecture  entitled,  “Adven- 
tures in  the  Air ; or,  Balloons  and  Ballooning.” 

Mr.  Shadbolt,  in  his  opening  remarks,  told  his  audience  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  give  them  a highly  scientific  lecture,  yet, 
while  endeavouring  to  make  it  entertaining,  he  still  proposed  it 
should  be  as  instructive  as  possible.  The  lecturer  then  dealt 
brietiy  with  the  history  of  ballooning,  from  the  earliest  notions 
regarding  floating  in  the  air,  down  to  the  present  time.  Many 
of  the  earlier  notions  were  illustrated  by  means  of  lantern  slides, 
and  although  the  ideas  were  clever  enough  in  conception,  they 
were  decidedly  extravagant.  The  hydrogen  soap-bubble  experi- 
ments of  1772,  and  those  in  which  smoke  was  employed  ten 
years  later  at  Lyons,  were  alluded  to,  also  the  famous  Mont- 
golfier balloon,  which  in  1783  ascended  to  an  altitude  of  2,000 
feet ; after  remaining  aloft  an  hour  and  three-quarters,  it  de- 
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scended  within  26  feet  of  the  starting  point.  The  celebrated 
ascent  in  September,  178  4,  at  Finsbury  (the  first  in  this  country), 
was  then  spoken  of,  also  Blanchard's  exploits,  who  was  the  first 
to  cross  theChannel,  a feat  accomplished  in  1785.  The  “ Eagle  ” 
hot  air  balloon  was  next  described.  In  an  attempt  to  cross  the 
Channel  from  France  to  England  the  balloon  burst,  and  the 
voyager  lost  his  life.  Charles'  gas  balloon  ; the  great  Nas  au 
balloon,  which  performed  a journey  of  1,200  miles  in  a few 
hours  ; Green’s  balloon,  in  which  the  late  Colonel  Burnaby  made 
his  first  ascent ; and  the  Captive  balloon  of  Paris,  constructed  to 
carry  thirty  passengers,  were  all  dealt  with.  M.  Nadar’s  Giant 
balloon,  which  the  lecturer  said  was  twenty  times  larger  than 
any  other  balloon  yet  made,  not  only  carried  all  the  necessaries 
for  a long  aerial  voyage,  but  also  included  a photographic  car, 
suitably  arranged  for  map  making  by  means  of  the  camera,  some 
lithographic  plant  being  also  included.  It  was  found  that  this 
huge  balloon  was  a failure,  its  unwieldy  size  being  unmanage- 
able ; and  upon  the  occasion  of  its  descent,  after  a journey  of 
two  hours,  it  caused  considerable  damage,  not  only  to  the  balloon 
and  the  occupants  of  the  car,  but  also  to  every  obstacle  met 
with.  M.  Nadar  had  both  his  legs  broken,  and  the  other  occu- 
pants were  more  or  less  seriously  injured.  Regarding  the 
miraculous  escape  of  the  worthy  President  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  in  company  with  Mr.  Coxwell  (the 
celebrated  aeronaut),  when  they  ascended  for  scientific  observa- 
tions at  Wolverhampton,  in  1862,  the  lecturer  said  that  when 
those  geutlemen  reached  au  altitude  of  something  over  27,000 
feet  Mr.  Glaisher,  who  was  occupied  with  the  instruments, 
became  insensible.  Mr.  Coxwell,  who  was  able  to  get  into  the 
hoop,  had  not  sufficient  power  to  raise  his  hands  and  open  the 
valve.  By  singular  good  fortune  he  was  able  to  seize  the  cord 
in  his  teeth,  and  so  release  the  valve,  when  he  too  became  uncon- 
scious. As  a result,  a rapid  ascent  was  made,  so  that  ten  minutes 
afterwards  they  were  restored  to  consciousness.  In  referring 


to  the  successful  ascents  made  by  Mr.  Dale  and  himself,  in  the 
“ Sunbeam,”  and  also  the  “Monarch.”  the  lecturer  dwelt  on 
the  importance  of  correctly  adjusting  the  size  and  the  length  of 
the  netting  to  withstand  the  forces  to  which  it  was  opposed. 
These  poiuts  were  illustrated  by  means  of  a very  excellent  series 
of  transparencies,  which  also  included  illustrations  of  some  of 
the  difficulties  attending  ballooning  in  rough  weather.  He 
advised  everyone  to  make  an  aerial  trip  if  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity ; but  certainly  not  to  attempt  it  in  rough  weather.  He 
then  described  the  novel  sensations  experienced  by  those  who 
start  on  an  aerial  voyage  for  the  first  time  ; of  an  indication  of 
the  actual  start  being  recognized  by  an  absence  of  the  swaying 
motioD  given  to  the  car  before  they  are  cast  loose.  When  once 
on  the  move,  the  beauty  of  the  receding  landscape  quickly  re- 
moves all  thought  of  fear.  Soon  the  novice  would  occupy  a 
little  time  in  scrutinizing  the  balloon  and  car,  wondering  why  the 
ropes  were  not  stouter,  and  what  would  happen  if  one  was  to  give 
way.  People  who,  he  said,  encouraged  these  fancies  would  act 
wisely  to  remain  at  home.  His  own  feelings  were  not  similar, 
as  he  could  well  occupy  his  thoughts  photographing  the  receding 
landscape,  or  the  beauties  of  cloudland. 

Mr.  Shadbolt  then  caused  a series  of  photographs  he  had 
taken  from  the  car  of  the  “Monarch”  to  be  placed  upon  the 
screen,  the  majority  of  which  were  as  perfect  as  there  was  any 
necessity  for.  They  included  a bird’s  eye  view  of  Bexlev,  Kent, 
from  an  altitude  of  fifteen  hundred  feet ; Stamford  Hill  and 
neighbourhood  at  a distance  of  two  thousand  feet,  foot 
passengers  and  a train  in  motion  being  distinctly  visible  in  this 
picture  ; the  Crystal  Palace  aud  grounds  at  eleven  huudred 
feet  ; Blackhesth  at  two  thousand  seven  hundred  feet,  and 
again  at  five  thousand  feet,  just  as  two  clouds  were  closing  in 
beneath  the  car.  Descending  again  to  five  hundred  feet  above 
the  river  Thames,  other  pictures  were  obtained,  including  a 
steamer  bound  up  the  river,  and  another  picture  at  four  hundred 


feet,  showing  the  work  proceeding  in  the  Royal  Albert  Docks, 
ships  passing  up  and  down  the  river,  and  in  the  distance  a fleet 
of  fishing  vessels  sailing  to  the  Nore  ; this  picture  was  much 

applauded. 

A very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  having  beeu  accorded  to  Mr. 
Cecil  V.  Shadbolt,  aud  another  to  Mr.  Steen,  who  manipulated 
the  lantern,  it  was  announced  that  several  forms  of  tender  to 
contract  for  the  sole  right  of  photographing  at  the  International 
Inventions  Exhibition  had  been  sent,  and  were  on  the  table  ; 
any  member  desirous  of  competing  could  have  one  of  the  forms. 

It  was  also  announced  that  the  next  meeting  will  be  held  on 
Thursday,  April  the  2nd  ; after  which  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Hyde  Amateur  Photographic  Society. 

This  Society  held  its  mon'hly  meeting  in  the  Michinics’  Insti- 
tute on  Wednesday  evening,  there  being  a goodly  number  of 
members  present. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  had  bien  con- 
firmed— 

Mr.  Georgf,  Batty  gave  a demonstration  on  dry  plate  deve- 
lopment. Having  exposed  six  plates  during  the  day,  he  at  once 
proceeded  to  develop  them.  Three  of  the  plates  had  been  ex- 


posed on  one  subject,  one  being  correctly  exposed,  the  second 
considerably  under-exposed,  and  the  third  very  much  over- 
exposed. this  had  beeu  done  in  order  to  show  how  to  bring 
them  all  into  useful  plates  for  future  use,  and  in  all  three  cases 
Mr.  Batty  was  successful.  t 

During  the  evening,  Dr.  SidebOTHAm  exhibited  a ebp  tor 
holding  the  camera  in  any  position,  say  on  the  top  of  a tram  car, 
on  the  edge  of  a boat,  or  on  the  branch  of  a tree. 

Several  other  members  exhibited  specimens  of  work. 

At  the  close,  a vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Batty  for 
his  very  valuable  demonstration. 


Photographers’  Benevolent  Association. 

Thf,  Board  of  this  Association  met  at  181,  Aldersgate  Street,  on 
' 4th  inst.,  Mr.  Bird  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  aud  con- 
firmed. 

Messrs.  F.  W.  Cushing,  W.  J.  Evans,  D.  Goff,  J.  Newton,  and 
W.  Wheeler  were  elected  members  of  the  Association. 

An  application  for  assistance  from  the  widow  of  a late  mem- 
ber then  received  the  consideration  of  the  committee,  who 
subsequently  made  a provisional  grant  of  €12. 
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The  meeting  discussed  various  methods  for  improving  the 
Association,  and  decided  to  issue  a circular-letter  to  the  photo- 
graphic fraternity  (see  page  17C). 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

At  the  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  Thursday, 
the  5th  inst.,  Mr.  \V.  H.  Hysi.op  occupied  the  chair. 

Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidi>  gave  a demonstration  of  the  work- 
ing and  development  of  their  new  contact  paper. 

Mr.  Archer  Clarke  showed  some  crystals  of  ferric  oxalate 
that  had  been  precipitated  from  a ferrous-oxalate  developer. 
After  this  solution  had  been  mixed  with  another  chemical  not 
mentioned,  Mr.  Clarke  stated  that  this  developer,  as  prepared, 
could  be  used  day  after  day.  lie  promised  a paper  on  the  sub- 
ject shortly. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Wellington  showed  his  combination  carrier  and 
dissolver  for  a single  lantern.  The  dissolver  was  fixed  in  front 
of  the  lens,  and  consisted  of  two  pieces  of  ebonite,  which,  by 
working  vertically,  opened  and  closed  a diamond-shaped  dia- 
phragm. The  pieces  of  ebonite  were  put  in  motion  by  a wheel 
at  the  top  of  the  dissolver,  communicated  by  a telescope  rou  with 
a strip  of  wood,  working  horizontally  along  the  top  of  the  carrier. 
A short  length  of  brass  cogs  on  the  top  of  this  strip  of  wood 
fitted  into  the  cogs  of  a small  wheel  at  the  end  of  the  telescope 
rod  mentioned.  The  action  of  pushing  a slide  into  its  place 
caused  the  small  wheel  to  revolve  just  enough  to  close  the  dia- 
phragm, the  return  of  the  sliding  strip  opening  the  diaphragm, 
and  showing  the  fresh  picture ; the  displaced  slide  travelled  to 
the  opposite  end  of  the  currier. 

Mr.  J.  Barker  gave  a formula  of  chloride  paper  for  printing 
out : — 

Gelatine  (Nelson’s  and  Coiguet’s,  equal 

parts) 

Chloride  amm.  ... 


Rochelle  salts  ... 
Nitrate  of  silver 
Methylated  alcohol 
Water 


175  grains 
18  „ 

50  „ 

7o  „ 

2 drachms 
5 ounces 


chloride  paper.”  lie  then  proceeded  to  make  the  exposures  with 
a fan  gas  jet,  the  negatives  being  landscapes  and  portraiture  of 
varying  density  ; the  exposures  were  25,  30,  35,  40,  and  50 
seconds,  and  ov/ing  to  the  light  being  weak,  some  of  the  land- 
scapes were  slightly  under-exposed.  The  prints  were  then  deve- 
loped with  oxalate,  iron  and  bromide  as  a restraiuer,  and  should 
have  been  up  fully  in  three,  but  took  from  four  to  seven  minutes  ; 
they  were  then  soaked  in  alum  for  five  minutes,  washed  and  toned 
in  a chloride  of  lime  bath — 1 4 grains  of  gold  to  the  pint.  He  said 
he  found  this  act  very  rapidly  ; the  colour  was  told  by  letting  in  a 
little  white  light,  and  looking  through  the  prints,  a little  light  not 
affecting  them  at  this  stage.  It  was  of  no  use  trying  to  tone 
prints  that  were  over-developed,  as  they  lost  the  power  to  tone 
after  being  in  the  developer  more  than  three  minutes.  The  only 
way  it  seemed  to  affect  the  print  was  to  clear  the  white  ; under- 
exposure and  over-development  left  them  with  a cold  greenish 
hue.  He  thought  it  would  be  better  to  slightly  over-expose,  and 
check  in  development.  He  was,  however,  experimenting  with 
an  accelerator  which  he  hop  id  would  be  useful  in  under-exposure. 
The  prints  were  then  fixed  in  a solution  of  5 ouuces  of  hypo  to 
20  of  water,  five  minutes  being  found  sufficient. 

North  Staffordshire  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 
The  ordinary  monthly  meetiog  was  held  on  Thursday,  March  4th, 
Mr.  C.  Alfieri,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Communications  and  letters  were  read  from  the  Editor  of 
Anthony’s  Photographic  Bulletin  ; the  Secretary  of  the  Versailles 
Photographic  Society  ; Dundee  Association ; and  Glasgow 
Amateur  Association. 

Mr.  15.  S.  Burgess  exhibited  a Plucker’s  telescopic  stand. 
Mr.  Allison  exhibited  a superior  halfqdate  set  of  apparatus,  also 
an  amateur  set  of  excellent  workmanship,  by  C.  E.  Elliott.  The 
President  showed  some  instantaneous  shutters  of  his  own  manu- 
facture, made  expressly  to  work  with  Grubb’s  lenses. 

It  was  resolved  that  ladies  be  admitted  as  members  on  pay- 
ment of  half  the  usual  fee  for  gentlemen. 

Sirs.  W.  B.  Allison  and  Mr.  L.  Kelsall  were  elected  members. 


Dissolve  the  salts  in  the  water,  then  add  the  gelatine  ; after  this 
has  soaked,  apply  heat  and  melt,  raise  the  temperature  to  about 
100Q  Fah.,  and  add  the  silver.  Keep  the  emulsion  at  the  same 
temperature  for  ten  minutes  before  adding  the  alcohol ; the 
emulsion  can  now  be  poured  out  to  set.  A very  slight  washing 
only  is  needed,  or  it  can  be  used  without  washing  if  preferred. 

Referring  to  the  subject  of  coating  concave  mirrors  with 
platinum  for  microscopical  and  astronomical  purposes,  brought 
up  at  a former  meeting,  Mr.  Charles  Darker  handed  to  the 
Chairman  a sheet  of  glass  coated  with  a film  of  platinum  ; at 
the  request  of  the  members  he  read  a cimmunication  on  the 
subject  that  he  had  received  from  Professor  Ralph  Bbttger  (see 
page  170). 

Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Photographic 
Association. 

The  eighth  general  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held 
on  the  5th  inst.,  Mr.  Archibald  Robertson  (President)  in  the 
chair.  After  the  routine  business  was  gone  through, 

Mr.  Wm.  Lang,  Junr.,  read  a paper  on  “ Ferrous  Tartrate  as 
a Developer  for  ‘ Rapid  ’ Paper”  (see  page  169). 

Mr.  John  Urie  read  a paper  on  the  Daguerreotype  process, 
which  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  young  members ; ho  deve- 
loped several  plates. 

Mr.  John  Urie,  Junr.,  exhibited  his  new  patent  automatic 
priuting  machine. 


Coventry  and  Midland  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the 
residence  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Lloyd,  on  Tuesday,  3rd  March,  1885,  Mr 
Councillor  Andrew,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  three  previous  meetings  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

It  was  resolved,  after  some  discussion,  that  “ In  future  the 
Society  have  a fixed  place  of  meeting,  instead  of  their  present 
arrangement  of  meeting  at  members'  homes,  and  that  it  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  Managing  Committee  to  procure  a room  for 
that  purpose.” 

Mr.  T.  Willdigg  was  duly  elected  a member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Henry  Hughes  then  gave  a demonstration  with  “ rapid 


Bradford  Amateur  Photographic  Society. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday  last,  at  the  Law 
Institute,  Mr.  Duncan  G.  Law  (the  President)  in  the  chair,  a 
large  number  of  members  being  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

In  connection  with  the  Prize  Competition  in  the  autnmn,  it 
was  proposed  that  the  number  of  exhibits  should  be  limited  to 
three  in  each  class ; the  prizes  to  be  in  apparatus  ; and  that  a 
charge  of  one  shilling  entrance  fee  be  made  to  each  exhibitor  to 
cover  expenses. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Foster,  of  Hornby  Castle,  was  elected  a member. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Scoraii  (the  lion.  Secretary)  then  exhibited  a 
number  of  lantern  transparencies  by  means  of  the  oxyhydrogen 
lantern  ; the  first  being  a series  of  twenty-one  views  of  Savoy 
from  negatives  by  the  president,  the  slides  being  made  on  wet 
collodion. 

The  Secretary  also  showed  thirty-six  views  of  Yorkshire,  also 
on  wet  plates. 

Good  slides  by  other  members  were  shown,  by  the  collodio- 
albumen  and  other  dry  processes,  but  the  opinion  of  the  meeting 
was  that  those  by  the  wet  process  were  superior  in  brilliancy. 

Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association. 
A meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  March  5th,  in  Lamb’s 
Hotel,  when  there  was  good  attendance.  Mr.  W.  D.  Valentine 
presided 

After  the  routiue  business  was  disposed  of, 

Dr.  J.  K.  Tulloch  read  a very  interesting  paper  on  “ Art  in 
Photography  ” (sec  page  166). 

A hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Tulloch,  and  a 
lively  discussion  ensued  as  to  whether  photography  was  en- 
tit'ed  to  rank  as  a fine  art  or  not. 


St.  Helen’s  Association  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Photographic  Section. 

A meeting  was  held  25th  ult.  at  the  Association  Rooms,  4, 
Salisbury  Street,  Mr.  Councillor  R.  G.  Brook  ill  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  read  a letter  from  the  Dundee  Photographic 
Association,  announcing  an  Exhibition  early  next  year. 

Mr.  Thomason  showed  his  new  balf-plate  camera,  which  was 
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very  much  admired  ; aud  Mr.  Brook  a new  lantern,  which  was 
tested  in  the  usual  way ; after  which  the  meeting  closed. 


Sheffield  Photographic  Societv. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the  Masonic  Hall  on  Tuesday, 
March  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Hatfield  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  passed, 

Mr.  0.  S.  Platts  was  elected  a member. 

A discussion  on  the  selection  of  a resort  for  the  first  trip 
ended  in  favour  of  Wyani  and  Froggat,  to  take  place  early  in 

April. 

Messrs.  W.  Johnson  and  H.  Rawson,  who  were  elected  to 
purchase  a lantern  for  the  use  of  the  Society,  then  brought 
forward  a beautiful  one  with  all  the  latest  improvements,  which 
seemed  to  give  entire  satisfaction,  and  the  April  meeting  night 
was  fixed  to  try  it  with  slides  of  the  members’  own  making. 

Ow ing  to  the  great  amount  of  business  which  had  to  be  done, 
the  subject  for  the  night,  which  was  “ Lantern  Slide  Making 
by  Various  Processes,”  was  only  briefly  gone  into  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  several  other  gentlemen. 


Imperial  Russian  Poi.ytechnical  Society. 

Photograph  ic  Section. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Monday,  Feb.  10th, 
Lieut.  Gen.  Birkin,  President,  in  the  chair.  There  was  a large 
attendance  of  members. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  confirmed, 

The  Chairman  called  upon  Mr.  Chesterman  to  communicate 
what  data  he  had  been  able  to  collect  upon  “ Balloon  Photo- 
graphy.” The  speaker  touched  upon  several  experiments  that 
had  been  made  abroad,  and  showed  a sketch  of  a camera  on  Mr. 
Woodbury’s  principle,  for  use  with  a captive  balloon  ; he  also  ex- 
plained Mr.  Elsdale’s  method  of  employing  free  balloons  with 
clock-work  adjustment  for  regulating  the  time  of  their  descent. 
Further,  thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Cecil  V.  Shadbolt,  he  was 
able  to  show  several  photographs,  taken  from  balloons  by  that 
gentleman,  which  were  much  admired,  as  it  enabled  the  members 
to  form  some  idea  as  to  the  degree  of  distinctness  obtained  at 
different  altitudes. 

A discussion  ensued  as  to  the  utility  of  captive  b.illoons  for 
military  purposes,  and  General  Timascheff  was  of  opinion  that 
owing  to  the  angle  of  view,  it  would  be  difficult  to  compute  dis- 
tances with  anything  like  accuracy  ; he  therefore  advocated  Mr. 
Elsdale’s  plan,  although  the  calculation  of  air  currents  and 
force  of  wind  would  be  no  easy  matter. 

The  Secretary  handed  round  some  prints  on  a new  rapid  print- 
ing paper  of  his  own  preparation,  aud  proceeded  to  demonstrate 
the  process.  He  explained  that  printing  on  gelatino-chloride  of 
silver  was  very  fully  treated  in  the  work  under  that  title,  by 
Messrs.  Eder  and  Pizzighelli,  to  which  he  referred  the  members. 
After  experimenting  for  over  six  weeks,  the  following  formula 


No. 

1. — Nitrate  of  siiver  ... 

...  100  parts 

Citric  acid 

...  100  „ 

Water  

...  1,000  „ 

No. 

2. — Chloride  of  sodium 

...  35  „ 

Bromide  of  potassium  ... 

...  25  „ 

Gelatine  ... 

...  40  „ 

Water  

...  1,000  „ 

Mix  both  solutions  together  at  a temperature  of  G0°  C.,  then  add 
250  parts  of  Heinrich’s  gelatine,  previously  soaked  in  water. 
When  set,  press  through  canvas  with  meshes  of  -1  millimetres 
then  the  shreds  of  emulsion  will  only  require  an  hour's  washing 
in  running  water.  After  washing,  re-melt  and  add  00  grammes 
of  glycerine ; then  coat  paper  of  an  even  texture,  previously 
damped,  and  the  edges  turned  up  to  form  a ti  ay.  In  answer  to 
one  of  the  members,  he  said  that  he  did  not  use  foreign  Paper, 
but  had  takt-n  a sample  which,  after  testing  several  bands,  gave 
the  best  results  for  accurate  measurements  with  the  different 
recording  instruments  at  the  Physical  Observatory  ; i.e.,  the  ex- 
pansion was  very  slight.  The  developer  was  made  by  using  equal 
parts  of  a solution  of  ‘20  grammes  oxalate  of  potassium  and  13 
of  bromide  of  potassium  in  100  grammes  of  water,  and  a 5 per 
cent,  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  containing  a trace  of  citric 
acid.  After  development,  the  prints  are  put  in  a strong  solution 
of  alum,  well  rinsed,  and  toned  in  a bath  made  with — 

Acetate  of  soda 15  parts 

W ater 1,500  „ 

Chloride  of  gold  0'4  „ 

and  a minute  portion  of  chloride  of  lime ; finally  fix  in  hypo. 


(1  in  7),  wash,  and  squeezee  on  to  glass  polished  with  French 
chalk.' 

A Member  said  that  he  had  used  some  paper  of  English  manu- 
facture, and  found  it  full  of  pinholes  ; this,  it  was  said,  was  the 
fault  of  careless  manufacture.  After  stripping  some  previously 
developed  pictures,  the  Secretary  asked  the  members  to  adjourn 
to  the  studio,  where  he  would  expose  and  develop  several  pic- 
tures ; two  minutes’  exposure  to  the  light  of  a paraffin  lamp 
was  found  sufficient.  Several  sheets  of  paper  having  been  dis- 
tributed for  trial,  the  proceedings  terminated  with  a hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Secretary’. 


Leeds  Photographic  Society’. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  March  5th, 
Mr.  Washington  Tkasdale,  F.R.M.S.,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  confirmation  of  the  minutes  and  other  formal 
business, 

Mr.  Thos.  W.  Thornton  said  the  'sub-committee  appointed 
to  arrange  for  the  Lantern  Exhibition  aud  the  Technical 
Lantern  night  had  desired  him  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
members  to  one  or  two  points  which  appeared  to  them  neces- 
sary in  order  to  make  future  exhibitions  more  successful.  The 
first  was  the  size  of  transparencies.  Id  his  opinion  the  best 
size  was  3 4 square,  for  although  slides  made  on  quarter  plates 
could  be  exhibited,  yet  the  four  condensers  usually  found  in 
lanterns  would  only  illuminate  equally  a circle  of  about  three 
feet  diameter,  and  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  incurring  extra  cost 
and  weight  without  any  corresponding  advantage.  Then  all 
slides  intended  for  exhibition  should  be  properly  marked,  the 
one  in  general  use  being  three  inches  and  a quarter  outside,  and 
two  inches  and  three-quarters  inside.  The  reason  of  this  would 
readily  be  seen  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  is  usual  to  place 
the  lantern  in  such  a position  that  a properly  marked  slide  will 
just  fill  the  screen.  It  very  frequently  happened  that  a series 
of  slides  would  be  completely  spoilt  by  one  or  two  that  were,  on 
account  of  their  density  or  other  defect,  unfit  for  exhibition,  and 
this,  he  thought,  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  mem- 
bers were  new  to  lantern  slide  marking,  and  therefore  were  not 
in  the  best  position  for  judging  as  to  what  would  look  well  on 
the  screen.  He  suggested  that  all  slides  intended  for  exhibition 
should  be  delivered  to  a sub-committee  composed  of  lantern 
experts,  at  least  fourteen  days  before  the  date  of  the  exhibition,  so 
that  they  might  have  the  opportunity  of  leisurely  examining 
each  slide,  and  select  for  exhibition  such  as  they  thought  suit- 
able. The  experience  they  had  gained  at  the  recent  exhibition 
was  not  only  instructive,  but  had  also  been  amusing.  Notwith- 
standing the  request  that  all  slides  should  be  delivered  some 
time  previous  to  the  exhibition,  many  w-ere  handed  in  after  the 
exhibition  had  commenced ; some  were  numbered  on  the 
black  paper  forming  the  mark,  and  arranged  in  anything  but 
consecutive  order.  There  are  only  eight  corners  on  which  a slide 
can  be  marked,  and  the  exhibitors  had  utilized  six  out  of  the 
eight  ; others  were  not  marked  at  all,  and  most  of  the  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  meaning  of  the  various  markings  were  given 
verbally,  and  during  the  exhibition.  It  was  suggested  that  all 
slides  should  be  delivered,  as  previously  suggested,  some  time 
prior  to  the  exhibition,  placed  in  grooved  boxes,  numbered,  and 
arranged  consecutively,  and  each  one  distinctly  marked  in 
accordance  with  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Photo  Club,  i.e.,  that 
each  slide  shall  bear  on  its  face  two  white  patches,  one  on  each 
upper  corner.  By  the  face  of  the  slide  is  meant  that  side  which, 
when  held  next  to  the  eye,  shows  the  picture  or  any  reading  the 
right  way ; and  above  all,  that  all  slides  not  sent  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  laid  down  by  the  committee  should  be  ex- 
cluded. Two  oxyhydrogen  lanterns  fitted  with  twin  conductors 
and  objectives  having  been  placed  in  a suitable  position  for 
throwing  two  5-feet  discs  side  by  side  on  a screen,  in  each 
series  of  slides  the  negative  was  first  exhibited,  and  its  general 
character  commented  on,  and  then  slides  made  from  the 
gelatino-bromide  process,  gelatino  chloride,  direct  printing, 
collodion,  washed  emulsion,  and  collodion  emulsion  with  beer 
preservative,  were  submitted  for  the  judgment  of  the  members. 
The  majority  appeared  rather  to  disregard  the  question  of 
colour,  and  a'  tach  more  importune  r to  other  qualities.  The  slides 
on  gelatino -bromide  plates  were  conside-ed  the  best;  but  in 
several  instances  these  were  closely  run  by  chloride  plates  and 
washed  emulsion.  The  colour  of  the  latter  elicited  much  ad- 
miration from  some  of  the  members. 

The  Chairman  said  he  should  hardly  like  to  say  there  was 
any  best  process  of  preparation,  so  much  depending  on  the  skill 
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and  experience  of  the  operator.  Some  people  could  succeed  in 
obtaining  good  results  by  any  process,  others  fail  more  or  less. 
Even  professional  experts  by  any  one  selected  process  seldom 
attain  to  uniformity  of  result  or  equality  of  merit.  For  re- 
duction or  copying  in  the  camera  the  collodion  process  has 
many  advantages  ; but  only  to  those  who  have  long  worked  the 
process,  and  have  the  requisite  appliances.  The  prevalence  of 
metallic  toning  is  to  be  deprecated  as  tending  to  opacity  and 
hardness.  Of  the  extraordinary  facilities  now  offered  in  the 
matter  of  gelatine  dry  plates,  he  had  freely  availed  himself  for 
contact  printing.  For  maps,  plans,  and  all  line-work,  slow  and 
sure  plates,  such  as  those  called  5-10  times,  gave  with  ordinary 
fer.  ox.  development  excellent  results.  Such  plates  similarly 
developed  would  also  render  the  half  tones  of  pictorial  subjects 
satisfactorily,  and  only  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  require 
more  care  that  the  development  be  arrested  at  the  proper  time, 
and  more  careful  timing  of  the  exposure.  Further  experiment 
on  development  of  the  same  plates  by  the  various  alkaline, 
pyro,  or  hydrokinoue  methods  gave  a pleasing  variety  of  good 
results. 

A communication  from  the  W.  B.  Woodbury  Fund  Com- 
mittee having  beeu  read,  the  meeting  shortly  afterwards 
adjourned. 


Mh  in  ibc  Stubio. 

o 

Photographers'  Benevolent  Association. — The  following 
circular  has  been  issued  by  the  Board  of  Management : — “ 181, 
Aldersgate  Street,  March  ith,  1885.  At  a meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Management,  held  place  and  date  as  above,  it  was  decided  to 
issue  this  circular-letter  to  the  photographic  fraternity.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Board,  the  period  has  arrived  for  a decision 
as  to  the  continuance  or  dissolution  of  the  Association.  As  is 
well  known,  it  has  been  in  existence  for  a period  of  ten  years. 
It  has  relieved  necessitous  cases  by  direct  money  grants,  and 
been  useful  in  putting  assistants  out  of  work  in  correspondence 
with  employers.  It  has  accumulated  a fund  of  £180.  But  the 
general  interest  and  sympathy  of  the  photographic  body  has 
been  very  imperfectly  elicited  in  its  favour.  The  Board,  there- 
fore, make  this  public  and  direct  appeal  to  employers  and  em- 
ployed to  consider  if  such  an  Association  is  a desirable  thing  in 
itself,  and  if  they  are  willing  to  support  it.  The  Association  is 
distinctly  a benevolent  society,  and  indirectly  only  a benefit 
society.  Its  primary  object  is  not  to  inculcate  provident  self- 
regarding  thrift,  but  to  organise  effective  distribution  of  the 
charity  of  an  important  profession.  It  is  not  intended  to  super- 
sede life  insurance,  subscription  to  benefit  societies,  &c.,  but 
to  provide  means  of  investigating  the  disasters  of  fortune  which 
strike  members  of  a community,  despite  prudential  arrange- 
ments. The  Board  will  think  its  task  a thankless  one,  uuless 
appreciated  and  supported  by  masters  and  men  more  widely 
than  at  present.  At  least  500  additional  annual  subscribers  of 
10s.  are  wanted.  Donations,  doubtless,  would  follow  in  propor- 
tion to  numbers  and  need.  The  next  general  meeting  of  the 
members  in  May  will  be  summoned  to  decide  on  the  future  of 
the  Association.  Promises  of  support,  only,  are  wanted  in  the 
interim.  The  Board  is  unwilling  to  abandon  its  work,  and  will 
wait  the  issue  of  this  appeal.  Masters,  it  is  hoped,  will  confer 
with  their  employees.  Communications,  favourable  or  unfavour- 
able, to  the  Association,  are  invited  by  the  Board,  and  may  be 
addressed  to  the  Chairman,  W.  S.  Bird,  74,  New  Oxford  Street, 
W.C. ; or  to  the  Treasurer,  J.  Stuart,  112,  New  Bond  Ssreet, 
W.” 

Amateur  Photographic  Societies  in  Manchester. — We 
receive  notification  of  two  schemes  for  fostering  the  practice  of 
amateur  photography  in  Manchester.  The  Manchester  Amateur 
Photographic  Club  proposes  as  its  programme,  the  social  dis- 
cussion of  photographic  matter,  holding  of  out-door  meetings, 
exchange  of  prints,  and  organising  prize  competitions  amongst 
its  members.  At  present  the  Club  is  to  be  limited  to  thirty 
members;  the  subscription  being  one  guinea  per  annum.  Mr. 
Edward  Openshaw,  of  24,  Wards  Buildings,  Deansgate,  Man- 
chester, has  consented  to  act  as  hon.  secretary  and  treasurer.  On 
the  other  haud,  it  is  suggested  to  form  an  Amateur  Society  on  a 
wider  base,  and  with  a subscription  of  five  shillings.  It  is 
expected  that  this  will  tend  to  make  the  Society  a popular  and 
vigorous  one.  Gentlemen  desirous  of  joining  should  send  their 
names  to  Mr.  Robert  Graham,  18,  Eldon  Street,  Chorlton-upon- 
Medlock,  Manchester,  when  they  will  be  informed  of  the  time 
fixed  for  a meeting. 


At  last  a photographic  branch  has  been  formed  in  connection 
with  the  London  Tricyle  Club,  and  Mr  G.  H.  R.  Salmon,  of 
Oak  Ilurst,  East  Croydon,  will  be  happy  to  hear  from  members 
of  the  club  willing  to  co-operate  either  as  actual  workers  or  not, 
and,  of  course,  also  from  non-members  who  may  be  willing,  for 
the  sake  of  the  photographic  branch,  to  join  the  L.T.C. — The 
Cyclist. 

Avoiding  Halation. — Mr.  T.  Stokoeisgood  enough  to  send 
us  some  interesting  examples  which  show  that  any  tendency  to 
halation  may  be  overcome  by  using  ground  glass  instead  of 
plain  glass  for  coating  with  emulsion  ; the  rough  side  of  the 
glass  being  coated  with  the  sensitive  material.  About  double 
the  ordinary  exposure  is  required. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next 
meeting,  on  March  18th,  will  be  on  “ Platinotye.” 


$0  Comsponbcnts. 

***  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

■J.  D.  tV. — 1.  As  regards  the  red  rays,  it  should  be  more  sensitive. 
2.  With  the  electric  l’ght,  the  probability  of  success  will  become 
very  much  greater.  Thank  you  for  your  promise  to  communicate 
particulars. 

S.  A.  S. — 1.  Obtain  a simple  drop-shutter;  you  can  get  it  from  the 
maker  of  the  lens.  2.  We  have  not  tried  it,  but  imagine  that  for 
every-day  work  it  would  prove  rather  too  complex.  3.  Use  the 
lens  you  mention,  but  well  stopped  down;  take  care  not  to  over- 
expose, use  a moderate  amount  of  restrainer  in  the  developer,  and 
intensify  by  the  method  described  on  page  83. 

E.  A.  M. — As  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  there  is  not  one  near 
L ndon,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  on  the  whole  you 
would  do  better  to  adopt  a design  more  like  that  of  Mr.  Tuohy's 
studio.  Mr.  Blanchard  promises  to  give  our  readers  some  further 
particulars  as  to  working  in  the  south  light  studio. 

A.  G.  B. — Such  an  opinion  is  quite  an  exceptional  one,  but  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  obtain  a final  and  conclusive  answer  to  the 
question  ; as  when  shall  we  find  a worker  equally  expert  in  the 
use  of  each,  and,  moreover,  unprejudiced  P 

Norman. — It  can  be  done  by  the  method  described  on  page  338  of 
our  volume  for  1883. 

E.  J.  L. — Iron  is  best.  If  all  are  alike,  the  expansion  will  be  equal 
throughout,  and  no  mischief  will  result. 

Tbinbhidge. — No;  but  you  can  g t it  made  to  order  from  the 
published  descriptions. 

II.  J.  Thorne.— Next  week. 

E.  II. — 1.  Soak  it  in  the  mixture  specified  on  the  last  page  of  our 
number  for  March  6th,  in  answer  to  “ Artist.”  2.  It  would  not 
do,  as  in  either  case  the  developed  image  consists  of  metallic  silver. 

A.  II.  S. — 1.  It  would  take  too  much  space,  but  we  will  prepare  an 
article  on  the  subject.  2.  See  the  paper  by  Mr.  II.  Chapman 
Jones,  on  page  S3  of  our  present  volume.  3.  In  Abney’s 
“ Instruction,”  published  by  Piper  and  Carter. 

John  Tai.roys. — We  do  not  wish  to  purchase,  but  perhaps  by 
advertising  you  may  find  a customer. 

M.  CaPPELI.i. — It  is  probable  that  the  markings  are  due  to  the 
presence  of  a trace  of  greasy  matter  in  the  gelatine  or  on  the 
plates.  Try  another  sample  of  gelatine. 

J.  S.  U. — As  far  as  we  know,  there  is  not  any  firm  that  makes  a 
special  feature  of  such  work. 

F.  II.  S. — Use  ordinary  plates,  but  back  with  an  asphaltum  var- 
nish—the  so-called  “liquid  jet,”  or  even  ordinary  “ Brunswick 
black.” 

W.  S.  F. — 1.  It  is  made  and  u<ed  in  Vienna,  but  has  not  yet 
reached  this  country,  as  far  as  our  information  goes.  2.  Thanks  ; 
it  is  obviously  a misprint. 

H.  S. — The  conclusion  was  evidently  a hasty  one,  and  in  our  next 
you  will  see  some  remarks  thereon  by  Professor  Leon  Vidal. 

W.  H.  Walmsi.ey. — 1.  Such  exceptionally  fine  productions  ns 
those  you  send  make  us  wish  for  an  articlo  descriprive  of  your 
modo  of  working.  Thank  you  very  much  fir  the  specimens.  2. 
Both  names  are  ambiguous,  and,  as  far  as  wo  can  see,  neither  can 
ever  bo  used  definitely  and  finally  ; still,  opinions  may  ditfer  as  to 
which  is  the  more  appropriate  of  the  two.  It  gpems  a matter  of 
no  great  importance,  but  a person  who  has  adopted  one  may 
perhaps  do  well  to  keep  to  it. 

Chas.  1) . — 1.  The  particulars  will  be  found  on  the  last  page. 

2.  Consult  the  index  for  the  past  year. 

Correspondent. — 1.  Use  water-colours  mixed  with  ox-gall.  2. 
Luckhardt’s  encaustic  paste — white  wax,  1 ounce ; turpentine, 
5 ounces. 

F.  H.  B. — One  we  tried  was  very  good  indeed,  but  our  experience 
has  been  limited  to  the  trial  of  this. 

John  Lane. — It  is  difficult  to  estimate  their  value,  as  all  depends 
on  how  urgently  they  are  required. 
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LECTURE  ON  ‘ RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEVELOPMENT.  ’ 

Ox  the  12th  March  Mr.  W.  k.  Burton  read  before  the 
Society  of  Arts  a paper  bearing  the  above  title.  The 
chair  was  occupied  by  Captain  Abney,  and  although  the 
lecture  was  nominally  on  “ recent  improvements,”  abetter 
title  would  probably  have  been  recent  modifications,  inas- 
much as  the  lecturer  stated  his  opinion  that,  siuce  1801, 
•when  the  possibility  of  the  true  development  of  the 
haloids  was  discovered,  there  had  been  no  improvements, 
lie  qualified  his  statement,  however,  by  adding  that  he 
referred  only  to  the  every-day  work  of  developing  nega- 
tives, not  to  special  work  for  which  other  developers  than 
the  alkaline  pyro  were  preferable  to  it. 

To  those  who  have  but  recently  joined  the  photographic 
ranks,  and  who  have  not  studied  the  history  of  their  art, 
it  may  not  be  known  that  up  till  the  year  1861  the  possi- 
bility of  acting  directly  on  the  haloids  of  silver  by  a deve- 
loper was  not  established.  In  the  wet  process,  which  may 
be  taken  as  typical  of  many,  the  film  consisted  of  silver 
haloid  suspended  iu  collodion,  and  the  light  impression 
was  received  by  this  film  ; but  the  visible  image  was  not 
developed  iu  it,  or  from  the  silver  in  it.  The  silver 
which  went  to  build  up  the  image  was  reduced  from  free 
silver  nitrate,  which  existed  as  excess  on  the  wet  plate. 

The  diy  plates  of  these  days  cousisted  of  films — mostly 
of  collodion— precisely  similar  to  wet  plates,  except  inas- 
much as  the  free  silver  nitrate  was  carefully  washed  out 
of  them,  after  which  they  were  treated  with  a preservative, 
and  were  then  dried.  Before  development,  however,  the 
free  silver  nitrate  was  always  replaced. 

in  1861,  however,  Mr.  Wharton  Simpson  read  a paper 
before  the  North  London  Photographic  Association,*  in 
which  he  described  a set  of  experiments  made  on  dry 
plates  which  had  been  completely  deprived  of  all  free 
silver  nitrate,  and  subsequent  treatment  with  iodide  of 
ammonium,  followed  by  a second  washing.  These  were 
developed  with  a neutral  solution  of  pyro,  a thin  image 
resulting,  which  was  intensified  with  alkaline  pyro  and 
silver  nitrate.  Mr.  Simpson  attributed  the  discovery  of 
this  direct  development  of  the  haloid  to  Mr.  Aludd,  who, 
in  his  turn,  gave  the  entire  credit  of  the  suggestion  to  his 
assistant,  Mr.  Ward  ley. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr.  Burton’s  lecture, 
Captain  Abney  stated  it  as  his  experience  that  a truly 
neutral  solution  of  pyrogallol  would  not  develop  an  image 
on  a haloid  of  silver  film.  Recent  experiments  which  we 
have  made  tend  to  confirm  that  at  least  in  the  case  of 
gelatino-bromide  plates,  as  with  these  we  have  given  very 
protracted  exposures  behind  negatives — up  to  a hundred 
times  normal— and  have  been  unable  to  get  a trace  of  an 


image  after  a very  prolonged  development  with  a perfectly 
neutral  solution  of  pyrogallol.  The  addition  of  a trace  of 
alkali  resulted  in  the  case  of  the  very  long  exposures  in 
thin,  but  quite  complete  negatives. 

It  must  be  borne  iu  mind,  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
periments of  1801,  that  the  point  towards  which  all  atten- 
tion was  directed  was  the  complete  illumination  of  free 
silver  nitrate,  and  that,  although  it  was  stated  that  the 
solutions  were  made  with  pyro  without  the  addition  of  an 
acid  restrainer,  no  particular  effort  appears  to  have  been 
made  to  secure  absolute  neutrality'.  The  novel  feature  was 
development  without  silver  nitrate,  not  development  with- 
out alkali.  It  is  therefore  quite  possible  that  slightly 
alkaline  solutions  were  used. 

However  this  may  be,  the  experiments  referred  to  were 
the  immediate  forerunners  of  the  discovery'  of  development 
with  alkaline  pyrogallol.  All  will  agree  with  the  lecturer 
that  this  discovery  was  the  greatest  advance  made  in  the 
matter  of  the  development  of  the  photographic  image  since 
the  introduction  of  acid  pyrogallic  developer.  Without  it 
the  dry  plate  process  of  the  present  day  could  not  have 
been  the  thing  it  is — the  negative  photographic  process. 

From  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  “ alkaline  pyro  ” 
developer,  the  lecturer  passed  on  to  the  announcement  by 
Mr.  Carey  Lea,  in  1877,  that  although  protosulphate  of  iron 
would  not  develop  au  image  in  films  of  the  silver  haloids, 
various  organic  salts  of  iron  would,  and  that  of  these  one 
of  the  most  useful  is  ferrous  oxalate.  In  this  connection 
it  was  mentiooed  by  the  chairman  that  the  protosulphate 
of  iron  would  develop  a latent  image  on  the  haloids  of  silver 
if  it  were  present  at  the  time  of  exposure. 

Mr.  Burton  stated  his  preference  for  the  “ alkaline  pyro 
developer,”  “ his  own  favourite,”  to  any  of  tbe  organic 
iron  developers.  We  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  excellencies  of  pyro  development  “ as  set 
against  those  of  iron  development,”  but  would  point  out 
that,  whatever  advantages  the  former  may  have  over  the 
latter  for  negative  work  in  gelatino-bromide,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  organic  iron  developer  has  opened  the  way 
to  the  working  of  certain  modern  processes  almost  as 
certainly  as  alkaline  pyro  opened  the  way  to  the  working 
of  modern  dry  plates.  We  need  merely  mention  gelatino- 
bromide  paper  as  used  for  enlargements,  gelatino-chloride 
plates,  and  the  new  rapid  printing  paper. 

At  the  lecture  referred  to,  a series  of  transparencies  was 
shown.  These  were  all  taken  from  one  negative  with  the 
same  exposure.  They  were  developed  with  various  deve- 
lopers, amongst  these  being  ferrous-oxalate,  hydrokinone, 
and  pyrogallol  in  conjunction  with  various  alkalies. 

We  weie  glad  to  observe,  in  connection  with  the  last- 
mentioned  developers,  that  the  lecturer  entered  a mild 
protest  against  those  who  talk  about  a particular  alkali  as 
giving,  in  conjunction  with  pyrogallol,  a result  totally 
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different  from  that  to  be  obtained  by  other  alkalies.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  there  was  little  difference  to  be  seen 
between  one  and  another  of  the  six  plates  developed  by 
the  aid  of  the  following  six  alkalies— caustic  ammonia, 
potash  and  soda,  carbonates  of  ammonium,  potassium  and 
sodium.  That  there  was  some  difference  is  undeniable. 
We  have  noted  such  difference  in  our  own  experimental 
work,  and  have  noticed  a still  greater  difference  in  time 
taken  for  development,  than  in  the  final  result. 


ON  BROMINE-ABSORBING  ROWER  OF  VARIOUS 
BODIES. 

A paper  of  considerable  direct  interest  to  the  photo- 
grapher was  read  before  the  Glasgow  Section  of  the  Society 
of  Chemical  Industry  some  few  weeks  ago  by  Dr.  E.  T. 
Mills  and  Mr.  T.  Muter ; these  gentlemen  having  examined 
a very  considerable  number  of  organic  bodies  (mostly 
resins)  with  the  view  of  determining  their  capability  of 
taking  up  free  bromine.  It  is  needless  to  remark  on  the 
probability  that  some  of  those  substances  which  have  been 
found  by  experiment  to  possess  great  bromine-absorbing 
powers  may  be  found  useful  as  “ chemical  sensitizers  ” for 
bromide  of  silver. 

The  details  as  to  the  methods  of  working  adopted  by 
Messrs.  Mills  and  Muter  would  not  very  greatly  interest 
our  readers ; but  we  may  mention  that  weighed  quanti- 
ties of  the  material  experimented  upon  and  of  bromine — 
this  latter  diluted  by  a suitable  solvent — were  left  for  a 
sufficient  time  in  contact,  the  unabsorbed  bromine  being 
then  determined. 

Subjoined  are  some  of  the  results  which  we  take  from 
the  memoir  of  Messrs.  Mills  and  Muter  : — 


Substance. 

Shellac  bleached 

Absorption. 

461 

Shellac  

5 21 

Gum  Benzoin  

38-90 

Amber  

53-53 

Anime  

60-22 

Gamboge 

71-56 

Copal,  reduced  to  -jj  by  boiling  ... 

84-52 

Copal  

89-93 

Sandarac 

96  42 

Kauri  

108-22 

Gum  Thus  

108-54 

Dammar 

117-94 

Elemi  

122  23 

Mastic  

124-33 

Sunflower  oil 

51-45 

Haddock  liver  oil... 

109-84 

Anthracene  at  llQ  C. 

89  89 

„ „ at  17°  

175-33 

Para-toluidine 

74-47 

Ortho-toluidine  ... 

... 

151-34 

FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Dark-Room  Lighting — Sulphocyanide  of  Ammonium 
for  Developing  — Carbonate  of  Potash  and  Sul- 
phite of  Soda  Developer — Incandescent  Dark-Room 
Lamp — Effect  of  a Yellow  Phosphorescent  Surface 

upon  Sensitized  Plates— Poitevin  Subscriptions 

Photo-Typographic  Blocks. 

3L  Scola's  Remarks  on  Dark-Room  Lighting. — At  the 
meeting  on  February  6th  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
France,  M.  Scola  announced  a method  of  dark-room  illumi- 
nation with  white  light.  The  possibility  of  such  a thing 
seemed  very  attractive,  but,  unfortunately,  all  promises 
are  not  realised.  M.  Scola  seems  to  have  taken  the 
shadow  for  the  substance,  and  exposed  himself  to  a smart 
reply  from  M.  Adolphe  Martin,  who  has  put  things  clearly 
in  their  true  light.  M.  Scola,  relying  on  the  one  hand 


upon  Mr.  Stokes’  curious  statements,  and  M.  de  Char- 
donnet’s  on  the  other,  has  concluded  that  as  silvered 
plates  allow  violet  rays  capable  of  being  photographed  to 
traverse  them,  the  actiuic  rays  of  white  light  were 
absorbed,  and  the  rays  from  the  reflected  surface  did  not 
influence  sensitive  films.  In  replying,  M.  Martin  said  that 
Foucault’s  mirrors  had  often  served  to  obtain  astrono- 
mical reproductions,  and  it  had  been  shown  the  mirrors 
yielded  a maximum  of  reflected  light  amounting  to  90  per 
cent,  of  the  incident  light.  In  short,  M.  Scola  ought  to 
have  further  assured  himself  by  accurate  experiments,  and 
have  withdrawn  bis  communication.  This  explains  why 
the  affair  was  not  mentioned  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Society, 
although  it  gave  rise  to  an  animated  discussion.  It  was 
also  the  cause  of  the  decision  passed  by  the  administrative 
council  of  the  Society  not  to  admit  manuscripts  to  come 
on  during  the  meeting  until  they  had  been  given  in  a cer- 
tain time  beforehand,  that  their  conteuts  might  be  looked 
through  to  see  if  they  were  suitable. 

Sulphocyanide  of  Ammonium  Developer. — M.  Le  Cornet 
is  in  favour  of  a solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium 
instead  of  simple  hot  water  for  developing  carbon  prints. 
He  has  been  experimenting  with  a twelve  per  cent,  solu- 
tion. If  the  process  be  found  to  show  marked  improve- 
ment in  carbon  printing,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  same 
solution  might  be  used  with  advantage  upon  photo-reliefs 
for  Woodburytypes.  The  development  of  a gelatine  relief 
is  so  long,  why  not  accelerate  it  by  the  dissolving 
properties  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  provided  it 
does  not  dissolve  the  hardened  gelatine  1 I particularly 
call  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  photo-relief  work  to 
this  point. 

Caibonate  of  Potash  and  Sulphite  of  Soda  Developer. — M. 
Roger,  director  of  the  photographic  department  of  the 
Artillery  Museum,  has  given  an  account  of  the  advantages 
presented  by  the  carbonates  of  soda  and  potash  developer 
spoken  well  of  by  Mr.  Newton,  President  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Institute,  New  York.  He  regrets  that  it  is  but 
little  used  in  England,  and  not  at  all  in  France.  Below 
are  the  formulae.  In  separate  bottles  are  prepared  the 
following  solutions  : — 

Sulphite  of  soda  to  saturation 

Carbonate  of  soda,  25  of  the  salt  to  100  parts  water 

Carbonate  of  potash  25  „ ...  100  ., 

Bromide  of  potassium  10  ,,  ...  100  „ 

To  develop  a negative  of  7^  by  9.?  of  correct  exposure  and 
under  favourable  circumstances,  Mr.  Roger  takes  the 
following  solution  : — 

Water  ...  ...  ...  200  cubic  centimeters 

Solution  of  sulphite  of 

soda  ...  from  5 to  G „ „ 

Solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda  ...  from  10  to  12  „ v 

Solution  of  carbonate  of 
potash  ...  from  10  to  12  ,,  „ 

Pyrogallic  acid  0-8  to  1 gramme 

The  quantities  are  given  approximately,  so  as  to  allow  the 
operator  a certain  margin,  whether  he  wishes  to  accelerate 
or  retard  the  development. 

Incandescent  Dark-Room  Lamp. — An  amateur  has  applied 
to  dark-room  illumination  a small  incandescent  electric 
lamp  enveloped  in  a red  glass  bulb.  It  may  be  worn  as  a 
scarf  pin  by  the  operator,  and  a small  commutator  suffices 
to  bring  it  into  action. 

Effect  of  Yellow  Phosphorescent  Surface  upon  a Sensitized 
Plate. — It  is  known  that  a sensitized  plate,  slightly  ex- 
posed over  its  entire  surface  before  putting  in  the  camera 
and  submittingto  the  action  of  reflected  rays,  gives  a more 
rapid  and  intense  impression,  due  to  this  first  rupture  of 
equilibrium.  Partly  based  on  this  fact,  and  also  on  the 
acceleration  produced  from  a first  impression  with  yellow 
rays,  I think  it  would  be  possible  to  apply  it  to  all 
gelatino-bromide  plates,  to  render  them  more  sensitive. 
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To  avoid  fogging  tbe  plates,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  submit 
to  the  action  of  a phosphorescent  plate  covered  with  yellow 
glass  for  about  three  or  four  seconds.  This  light  will  have 
the  effect  of  disturbing  the  equilibrium,  and  pre-disposes 
the  plate  to  submit  more  quickly  to  the  action  of  reflected 
rays.  With  a view  to  this  object,  I have  the  idea  of  a 
special  dark  slide  allowing  this  feeble  exposure  before  the 
actual  one.  The  inner  surface  of  the  moving  slide  is 
coated  with  sulphide  of  calcium,  over  which  is  a sheet  of 
yellow  gelatine.  A thin  movable  slide  covers  over  this 
surface,  which  is  opened  and  shut  to  expose  the  plate  to 
the  phosphorescent  surface,  and  both  slides  opeu  together 
for  the  exposure  to  the  object.  By  this  means  tbe  sensi- 
tiveness is  increased  by  oue-fourtb.  There  are  some 
curious  experiments  to  try  on  this  track. 

Ptilevin  Subscriptions — The  amount  subscribed  to  the 
Poitevin  monument  is  highly  satisfactory,  and  exceeds  the 
expectations  of  the  promoters,  amounting  altogether  to 
10,500  francs.  The  Photographic  Society  of  Vienna  has 
just  contributed  483  francs. 

Photo-Typographic  Blocks. — MM.  Deroulede  and 
Terpereau  showed  before  the  Photographic  Society  of 
France  photo-typographic  blocks  obtained  by  a counter- 
mould from  gelatine  with  a metallic  composition,  having 
the  property  of  taking  up  the  fatty  ink  in  certain  parts,  and 
leaving  it  in  others  without  previous  wetting.  The  results 
shown  leave  much  still  to  be  desired,  but  they  are  the  pre- 
liminary trials  capable  of  opening  up  the  way  to  something 
more  complete.  The  mould  is  formed  by  an  amalgam 
which  hardens  as  soon  as  it  has  taken  the  impression  from 
the  gelatine,  and  its  molecular  nature  is  such,  that  with 
the  help  of  mercury,  which  destroys  the  homogenous 
property  of  the  metal  (zinc  probably)  with  which  it  is 
amalgamated,  some  of  its  particles  retain  the  ink,  and 
others  leave  it.  Leon  Vidal. 


THE  RETINA  OF  SCIENCE. 

BY  DR.  T.  CHARTERS  WHITE. 

The  photographic  camera  has  been  compared  to  the  eye, 
and  in  the  essential  elements  of  its  construction  it  bears  a 


YOUNG  TENCH  IN  TUT.  FOGS. 

somewhat  close  analogy  to  the  the  organ  of  vision.  Thus 


in  the  eye  we  have  the  iris  acting  as  a stop  in  front  of  the 
crystalline  lens,  which  in  its  turn  throws  the  image  on  the 
retina  as  on  a focussing  screen,  or  a sensitive  plate  in  the 
camera.  A French  savant  once  not  inaptly  styled  the 
sensitive  photographic  plate  the  “ retina  of  science,”  but  a 
reference  to  the  accompanying  Dallastint  will  show  that 
the  sensitive  film  possesses  some  power  of  discriminating 
greater  than  that  possessed  by  the  human  retina,  as 
structure  quite  invisible  under  the  microscope  has  become 
distinctly  so  in  the  photographic  negative.  It  was  with 
no  little  astonishment  now  twro  years  ago  that  I saw  this 
result  after  taking  a photo-micrograph  of  some  young 
tench  in  their  eggs.  I well  remember  the  clear  structure- 
less character  of  these  jelly-like  envelopes  enclosing  their 
restless  inmates,  and  also  the  undesirable  movements  by 
which  they  manifested  their  objection  to  the  “ fierce  light  ” 
of  my  lamp  beating  on  their  dwellings.  I quieted  these 
movements  by  the  addit  ion  of  a weak  solution  of  iodine 
green  to  the  water  in  the  trough  which  held  my 
prisoners,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  taking  their  portraits 
as  above.  When  I developed  the  negatives — for  I took 
more  than  one — I was  much  astonished  to  find  that  what 
was  clear  and  gelatinoid  under  the  microscope,  was  now 
pierced  by  innumerable  tubes  which  passed  through  the 
egg  cases  in  parallel  lines,  and  proving  that  the  retina  of' 
science  possesses  a power  which  the  human  retina  does  not, 
a phenomenon  which  has  yet  to  be  explained  by  future 
investigation. 

The  second  Dallastint  accompanying  this  short  article 


INTERNAL  SURFACE  OF  INFANT’S  CUTICLE. 

serves  to  show  the  capabilities  of  that  process  in  the  de- 
lineation of  plioto-micrographic  subjects.  We  have  here 
the  internal  surface  of  the  cuticle  of  an  infant,  in  which 
the  delicate  reticulated  structure  of  the  stratum  mneosum 
is  well  displayed  ; while  scattered  about  may  be  seen  the 
pouch-like  terminations  of  the  hair  follicles,  and  the  open- 
ings of  the  sudoriparous  glands. 
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It  is  not  the  province  of  an  article  like  this  to  enter  upou 
a lone  disquisition  oil  the  histological  structures  forming 
the  skin  proper,  but  it  may  render  this  Dallastint  more 
readily  understood  if,  in  explanation,  I say  that  this  cuticle 
is  peeled  off  from  the  surface  of  the  subject,  and  mounted 
for  the  microscope  with  its  under  surface  upwards  towards 
the  eye  of  the  observer.  The  pits  seen  covering  the  sketch 
are  occupied  in  their  normal  state  in  capping  an  immense 
number  of  the  sensitive  papilla;  of  the  true  skin,  and  acting  as 
a protection  to  it.  The  hairs  covering  the  skin  are  formed 
by  buds  springing  from  the  bottoms  of  pouches  which  are 
formed  from  an  inversion  of  the  surface,  and  are  seen  as 
projections  in  the  sketch,  while  scattered  about  may  be 
noticed  numberless  black  spots  having  a light  ring  sur- 
rounding them  ; these  are  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  are  the 
openings  through  which  the  perspiration  exudes. 

I think  these  few  remarks  will  enable  some  of  the 
anatomical  details  present  in  this  sketch  to  be  readily  made 
out,  and  thus  I leave  it  to  the  indulgence  of  my  readers. 


PRODUCING  FLORAL  BORDERS  TO  VIGNETTE 
PORTRAITS. 

BY  R.  STANLEY  FREEMAN.* 

In  the  Photographic  News  of  the  5th  December  last,  a para- 
graph appeared  in  the  notes  to  the  effect  that  “ it  is  curious, 
considering  the  thousand-and-one  purposes  to  which  photography 
has  been  turned,  that  no  one  has  ever  thought  of  adapting  it,  as 
regards  portraiture,  to  Christmas  cards.  Photographs  on  Christ- 
mas cards  are,  of  course,  no  novelties  ; but  to  send  one’s  portrait 
surrounded  by  a tasteful  border,  and  accompanied  by  an  ap- 
propriate sentiment,  has  not  been  done.  This  statement  is  only 
true  to  an  extent,  and  the  idea  may  have  been  conceived  and 
carried  out  by  more  than  myself,  but  not,  perhaps,  in  the  manner 
I am  about  to  explain. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  issued  a series  of  mounts  for  C.D.V. 
portraits,  the  borders  of  which  consisted  of  embossed  flowers  in 
colours,  after  the  manner  of  valentines.  In  the  centre  of  each 
mount  was  an  oval  opening  to  show  the  head  and  bust  portion  of 
a photographic  portrait.  They  were  certainly  very  pretty  and 
effective — so  effective,  in  fact,  from  the  extreme  brilliancy  of  the 
colours,  that  the  photograph  was  completely  killed,  even  a well- 
coloured  portrait  being  put  in  the  shade.  Since  then  there  have 
been  numerous  other  examples  of  floral  mounts,  but  the  same 
objection  has  applied  to  them— too  great  a brilliancy  of  colour. 
With  this  drawback  in  mind,  I cast  about  for  a means  of  pro- 
ducing a more  subdued  kind  of  border,  which,  while  faithfully 
representing  the  natural  flower  and  foliage,  would  at  the  same 
time,  harmonise  with  the  tone  of  the  portrait.  After  many 
failures,  which  I need  not  enumerate,  I succeeded  in  accomplish- 
ing my  desires.  My  first  attempt  was  with  the  natural  leaves  of 
ferns  ; but  I found  that  by  the  time  I had  adjusted  them  to  my 
satisfaction  and  was  ready  to  photograph  them,  they  became  too 
limp  for  the  purpose.  1 therefore  fell  back  upon  artificial  fronds. 
Having  found  the  ferns  a great  success,  I essayed  other  foliage  and 
flowers,  and  found  them  equally  successful.  Most  people,  especi- 
ally ladies,  have  their  favourite  flowers,  and  as  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  number  or  variety  of  the  designs,  a little  trouble  and  no  great 
expense  puts  one  in  a position  to  gratify  most  tastes.  As  with  mv 
first  attempt  with  the  ferns,  I found  natural  flowers  flag  before  I 
couid  manipulate  them.  I consulted  an  artificial  florist,  who, 
entering  into  the  spirit  of  my  requirements,  made  me  up  such 
wreaths  as  I desired,  according  to  instructions  and  designs 
furnished.  Artificial  flowers,  too,  are  more  capable  of  arran»,e- 
ment,  and  maintain  their  form  for  any  length  of  time,  and  when 
done  with  photographically,  convey  joy  to  the  heart  of  your  wife 
as  trimmings  for  her  own  and  daugher’s  bonnets  and  hats.  I can 
remember  my  forget-me-not  wreath  adorning  tho  broad-brimmed 
Leghorn  hat  of  my  little  daughter,  and  a more  pretty  and  chaste 
trimming  I never  saw. 

Now  for  my  modus  operand i.  Having  obtained  a wreath  to  my 
satisfaction,  I mount  and  arrange  it  on  a large  sheet  of  white  card- 
board.  This  I set  up  on  an  easel  (I  prefer  an  easel  ns  being 
handy  to  move  about  for  the  purpose  of  dodging  the  light).  The 
focussiug  and  exposure  I need  not  enter  upon,  the  only  difficulty, 
after  the  proper  lighting,  being  in  the  development  In  the  re- 

Ab'tnu't  of  a communication  to  the  Nervcastlc-on-Tyne  and  Northern 
Counties  1'hotographic  Association, 


suiting  negative  the  wreath  itself  is  not  required  to  be  intense, 
but  the  centre  and  outside  edges  must  necessarily  be  so,  to  avoid 
degrading  the  whites  of  the  portraits  in  the  subsequent 
printing  in  ; and  here  I am  in  doubt  as  to  the  adaptability  of 
gelatine  plates  to  the  purpose,  not  having  tried  them.  The 
difficulty  I allude  to  can  only  be  got  over  by  lccal  intensification 
after  development.  All  who  have  worked  the  collodion  process 
know  that  by  pouring  the  pyro  and  citric  acid  intensifier  on  and 
off  a certain  spot,  that  spot  or  portion  can  be  intensified  to  any 
extent  without  materially  adding  to  the  density  of  the  other 
portions  of  the  negative  ; hence  I found  that  by  a little  practice 
and  sleight-of-hand  work,  I could  accomplish,  with  just  a failure 
now  and  then,  the  object  required,  without  any  after  dodging 
of  the  negative. 

Having  obtained  your  negative  of  the  wreath,  yon  place  it  in 
the  printing-frame,  and,  holding  it  up  to  the  light,  superimpose 
the  vignetted  portrait  upon  it,  and  proceed  to  print  in  the  usual 
manner. 

Copying  painted  designs  and  drawiugs  I have  not  found  satis- 
factory, as  there  is  a flatness  and  want  of  solidity  about  the 
result ; the  portrait  appearing  far  in  advance  of  the  border,  and 
not  behind  or  in  the  same  plane,  as  the  case  is  when  a natural  or 
artificial  wreath  is  used. 

As  I before  sugge-ted,  when  once  you  have  the  idea,  there  is 
practically  no  limit  to  your  designs.  Another  very  pretty  effect 
is  obtained  by  making  a rough  wooden  frame,  shaped  like  an 
Oxford  frame,  and  covering  the  face  or  front  with  virgin  cork. 
To  the  cork  you  attach  your  wreath,  either  trailing  around  it,  or 
in  such  other  manner  as  may  suit  your  fancy,  l’lace  this  frame 
against  a white  background,  and  make  your  negative.  Having 
printed  your  portrait,  proceed  as  with  the  wreaths,  and  the 
result  is  a portrait  mounted  in  a pretty  and  rustic  frame.  You  may 
obtain  a similar  result  by  placing  your  sitter  behind  the  frame, 
but  the  effect  is  not  so  good,  and  you  cannot  obtain  so  clean  a 
vignette  in  the  centre.  I can  show  you  an  example  of  the  frame 
and  portrait  done  at  one  operation,  and  against  a dark  background, 
but  tho  effect  is  nothing  like  as  good  and  chaste  as  when  printed 
in  with  a vignette  portrait  in  the  centre. 


AIDS  TO  CORRECT  EXPOSURE. 

llY  W.  GOODWIN.* 

With  good  plates  and  intelligent  development,  a practised  photo- 
grapher may,  within  certain  limits,  correct  the  effects  of  over-  or 
under-exposure,  but  there  is  a correct  exposure,  and  you  cannot 
trespass  very  far  on  either  side  of  it  without  sacrificing  some- 
thing in  the  resulting  negative. 

The  factors  which  govern  exposure  are  : the  subject  of  the 
picture,  the  lens  and  and  its  aperture,  the  rapidity  of  the  plate, 
and  last,  but  not  by  any  means  least,  the  quality  of  the  light  by 
which  the  work  is  to  be  done. 

Let  us  consider  each  of  these  separately,  and  see  if  we  cannot 
reduce  any  of  them  to  rule.  In  this  respect,  the  subject  will  be 
intractable.  Scarcely  two  subjects  will  be  found  to  send  exactly 
the  same  amount  of  light  through  the  lens.  However,  a broad 
classification  may  be  made,  and  this  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Burton 
in  his  table  of  comparative  exposures.  A glance  at  this  table  will 
show  how  greatly  the  character  of  the  view  may  influence  the 
time  of  exposure.  The  first  aid  I have  to  suggest  is  the  use  of 
such  a table  as  Mr.  Burton's,  and  the  first  step  is  to  rule  a page 
of  your  note-book  into  ten  columns,  and  head  each  as  Mr. 
Burton  heads  his. 

Before  we  do  anything  more  in  this  direction,  we  must  con- 
sider the  influence  of  the  lens  and  its  diaphragms.  In  theory, 
the  single  landscape  lens  is  more  rapid  than  the  doublet  of  equal 
aperture  ; but  the  difference  is  so  little  that  it  may  be  disregarded 
in  practice,  and  my  remarks  will  apply  to  both. 

The  rapidity  of  a lens  depends  mainly  on  its  aperture  and  its 
focal  length.  Thus  a lens  of  2 inches  focus  will  require  four 
times  the  exposure  of  a G-inch,  with  an  equal  sized  diaphragm, 
and  a quarter  inch  diaphragm  will  require  four  times  the  ex- 
posure of  a half-inch  when  used  in  the  same  lens.  The  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Great  Britain  have  recommended  that  the 
diaphragms  of  all  lenses  should  bear  such  relation  to  the  fo:al 
length  that  each  should  require  exactly  double  the  exposure  of 
the  next  smaller. 

Now,  if  we  turn  again  to  Mr.  Burton’s  table,  we  shall  fin  1 
that  it  is  constructed  on  this  principle,  and  that  each  stop  is 
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numbered,  so  as  to  show  its  exposure.  Obviously,  the  most 
sensible  thing  would  be  to  get  a set  of  stops  made  to  correspond 
with  this  arrangement,  but  we  will  see  how  we  can  construct  a 
table  for  stops  of  any  size.  First,  if  possible,  find  the  equiva- 
lent focus  of  your  lens.  If  it  is  made  by  a known  maker,  you 
will  find  it  in  his  price  list,  and  if  not  you  may  calculate  it  for 
yoursell  by  the  rules  given  in  the  various  text  books,  provided 
you  have  a camera  of  pretty  long  focus.  However,  it  will  be 
near  enough  for  our  purpose  if  you  get  a sharp  image  of  the  sun 
on  a piece  of  paper,  and  while  you  hold  lens  and  paper,  get 
some  one  to  measure  the  distance  from  the  paper  to  the  dia- 
phragm aperture,  or,  in  the  case  of  a single  lens,  to  the  centre  of 
the  lens.  Note  down  this  foeal  length,  and  proceed  to  measure 
your  diaphragms  in  sixteenths  of  an  inch. 

Then,  with  pen  and  paper,  proceed  to  divide  the  diameter  of 
each  stop  into  the  focus,  and  state  the  result  as  a fraction  of  the 
focus,  thus  '.  For  example,  a Ross  half-plate  rapid  symmetri- 
cal has  a focal  length  of  7i  inches  ; for  convenience  reduce  this 
to  ltiths=  120.  A diaphragm*  measuring  jA  will  give  the  fraction 
YT- 

Having  picked  out  the  stops  that  correspond,  and  filled  in  the 
exposure  for  them,  we  have  now  to  deal  with  the  odd  sizes. 
Here  is  one  fy,  which  is  just  half  way  between  No.  HI  and  No.  32  ; 
but  a moment’s  thought  will  show  that,  as  the  exposure  increases 
as  the  square  of  the  diameter,  it  won’t  do  to  take  the  exposure 
half-way  between  the  two. 

We  have  another  factor  to  consider  now ; that  is,  the  rapidity 
of  the  plate.  If  you  use  plates  by  a maker  who  has  a name  to 
sustain,  you  may  bs  pretty  confident  that  they  are  of  fairly 
uniform  rapidity  ; so,  after  you  have  got  into  the  way  of  work- 
ing any  particular  brand,  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  stick  to 
it.  The  exposures  in  our  table  are  for  plates  of  medium  rapidity 
in  good  spring  light.  In  my  own  experience  I find  that  they 
just  suit  “ 30-tiuies  ” plates,  or  15  on  the  sensitometer  ; but 
then  I like  a full  exposure  with  slow  development,  and  1 know 
that  others  find  these  exposures  just  right  for  20-times  ” plates 
developed  in  the  usual  way.  The  most  rapid  plates  in  the 
market  will  not  be  overdone  with  half  the  given  exposures. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  error  of  a fraction 
of  a second  in  either  direction  may  be  corrected  in  development, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  make  a very  serious  error  if  you  refer  to 
the  table. 

We  come  now  to  the  light.  If  you  depend  on  the  eye  entirely 
in  judging  the  quality  of  the  light,  it  will  sometimes  play  you 
tricks.  The  rays  which  are  most  active  on  the  plates  are  those 
which  have  the  least  effect  on  the  eye.  We  can,  however,  by 
chemical  means,  arrive  at  an  exact  estimate  of  the  actinic  power, 
and  for  this  purpose  an  actinometer  in  used.  This  is  simply  an 
arrangement  whereby  a piece  of  sensitized  paper  is  exposed  and 
allowed  to  darken  to  a standard  tint,  and  by  the  time  it 
takes  to  reach  that  tint,  the  value  of  the  light  is  judged.  Capt. 
Abney  has,  however,  pointed  out  that  ordinary  sensitized  paper 
is  not  suitable  for  bromide  plates,  since  there  are  conditions  of 
light  in  which  the  plates  will  be  fairly  rapid,  while  the  paper  will 
be  very  slow.  He  gives  a formula  for  a bromide  paper  which  is 
treated  with  tannin  in  order  to  absorb  the  bromine  set  free 
during  exposure,  otherwise  the  darkening  would  be  very  slight. 
I used  this  paper  for  awhile,  but  found  it  rather  slow.  The 
tauuin  also  turned  brown  on  keeping  for  a week  or  so.  I then 
made  some  more,  substituting  for  tannin  potassium  nitrite,  not 
nitrate,  which  is  colourless.  This  was  an  improvement,  but  still 
it  was  just  slow  enough. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  your  table  of  exposures  is  calculated  for 
the  best  spring  light,  go  to  the  country  some  bright  day  next 
month  with  note-book,  actinometer,  and  the  necessary  appliances 
for  exposing  a few  plates.  Select  (say)  an  open  landscape,  and 
use  your  smallest  stop.  When  all  ready  to  expose,  get  out  your 
actinometer  and  expose  it  to  the  reflected  light  of  the  sky  for  ten 
seconds  (if  the  sun  is  shining,  turn  your  back  to  it,  and  keep  the 
actinometer  in  your  own  shadow),  then  put  it  in  your  pocket, 
expose  a plate  according  to  your  table,  and  in  case  the  light  or 
plate  should  not  be  just  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  under 
which  the  table  was  prepared,  expose  other  two  plates,  one  a little 
less,  and  one  a little  more  than  that  first  exposed.  Then  note 
down  everything  you  have  done — kind  of  view,  stop,  speed  of 
plate,  exposure  of  each  plate,  and  length  of  exposure  of  actiuo- 
meter. 

When  you  get  home,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  hold  of  a 
paint  box  and  paiut  the  under  side  of  the  glass  of  your  actino- 
meter  to  match  the  darkened  paper.  Do  this  by  gaslight,  then 


scrape  away  a little  of  the  paint  so  as  to  let  a strip  of  the  paper 
be  seen  below  it.  After  this,  develop  your  three  plates  with 
developer  of  normal  strength,  and  see  which  is  best.  If  you 
have  chosen  a really  bright  spring  day,  and  are  using  plates  of 
medium  rapidity,  you  will  most  likely  find  that  exposed  according 
to  the  table  just  about  right. 

Now  let  us  see  how  we  can  use  these  aids  in  our  field  work. 
We  have  ascertained  the  correct  exposure  with  a given  stop  on 
one  class  of  view,  with  light  of  a given  quality  ; but  now  sup- 
pose all  these  conditions  altered,  let  the  view  have  heavy  foliage 
coming  close  up  to  the  camera,  the  stop  be  a size  largar  than 
that  used  in  our  first  experiment,  and  the  day  rather  dull.  The 
table  tells  us  what  the  exposure  would  be  with  this  stop  on  this 
view,  on  a bright  day,  and  if  the  actinometer  take  20  seconds  to 
reach  the  painted  tint,  then  we  must  double  the  exposure  given 
in  the  table. 

Yon  may  sometimes  find  that  the  actinometer  indicates  a very 
different  exposure  from  what  the  eye  would  lead  you  to  expect. 
For  instance,  one  day  last  September  I went  to  Bothwell  Castle 
to  get  a picture  I kuow  of  in  the  grounds.  It  was  one  of  those 
strange  yellow  days  we  had  then,  and  the  sun,  though  shining 
with  all  his  might,  was  apparently  shining  through  orange  glass. 
The  actinometer  indicated  an  exposure  of  30  seconds,  where  in 
good  light  5 would  be  right.  I was  rather  incredulous  ; SO  seconds 
in  broad  sunshine  1 However,  I gave  this  exposure,  but  for  my 
own  satisfaction,  I gave  another  plate  15  seconds  only.  On 
developing,  the  latter  was  hopelessly  under-exposed,  while  that 
having  30  seconds  gave  a negative  which  furnished  one  of  my 
exhibition  pictures. 

I have  shown  you  how  to  reduce  the  quality  of  the  light  to  a 
certainty,  also  how  to  reduce  to  rule  the  exposure  with  different 
lenses  and  stops  on  certain  classes  of  subjects,  and  it  remains 
with  you  only  to  guess  correctly  to  what  class  the  view  you  wish 
to  take  belongs.  I can  assure  you  from  my  own  experience  that 
there  is  enough  uncertainty  about  that  point  to  preveut  good 
negatives  ever  becoming  monotonous.  The  only  aid  I can  sug- 
gest in  this  case  is  the  continual  use  of  a note-book.  Note  every 
plate  you  expose,  aud  when  you  have  a failure,  be  careful  to  re- 
cord the  fact,  and  you  will  gradually  find  these  accumulated 
notes  becoming  a great  help  in  cases  of  doubt.  One  hint  I can 
give  to  beginners  is,  that  a great  number  of  the  pictures  to  be 
met  with  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  intermediate  between 
open  landscape,  and  landscape  with  heavy  foliage  in  the  fore- 
ground ; aud  it  is  scarcely  needful  to  say  that  if  you  are  in  doubt, 
let  the  exposure  be  too  much  rather  thau  too  little.  You  may 
make  a negative  of  an  over-exposed  plate,  but  never  of  an  under- 
exposed one. 


THE  FACULTY  OF  OBSERVATION,  OH  COM.MONPL  YOE 
KNOWLEDGE  IN  l’iCTURE-MAKING. 

BY  A.  B.  STEWART.* 

My  text  will  be  found  ou  page  802  of  the  last  volume  of  the 
Photographic  News,  under  date  19th  December  last,  where 
appear  the  following  remarks  by  Mr.  Hadley  relative  to  an  exhibit 
of  his  at  the  late  Pall  Mall  Exhibition,  which  formed  the  supple- 
ment to  that  number  of  the  News.  [Mr.  Stewart  quoted  the 
passage]. 

As  to  the  necessitj'  of  cultivating  this  faculty  of  observation, 
I think  no  one  will  dream  of  contradicting  Mr.  Hadley.  It  is 
the  one  thing  which  marks  the  difference  between  a mere  photo- 
grapher and  an  artist.  It  is  the  faculty  which  enables  the  artist 
to  judge  from  what  particular  spot  and  at  what  particular  time 
to  take  his  picture,  so  as  to  get  the  best  possible  results  out  of  it. 
But  it  appears  to  me  that  our  artist  has  limited  the  application 
of  the  faculty.  He  confines  it  to  the  ability  to  see  a picture  in 
commonplace  subjects.  In  this  line  certainly  his  picture  ‘‘  At 
the  Wheel  ” is  a good  example,  but  I do  not  agree  with  him  in 
thinking,  as  his  remarks  indicate  he  does,  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  faculty  of  observation  in  this  direction  is  so  very  rare. 
Witness  the  number  of  beautiful  pictures  which  we  have  recently 
had  before  us,  many  of  which  were  made  up  of  the  most  common- 
place materials  : two  girls  reading  a printed  bill  pasted  on  a smithy 
door  ; two  women  picking  their  way  across  a dried-up  burn  ; 
haymaking  ; and  many  others  from  the  same  artist,  all  most 
effective  subjects.  Witness  our  last  presentation  print — an  old 
crone  just  in  from  the  harvest  field,  her  “ heuck  ” thrown  care- 
lessly over  the  arm  of  her  old  arm-chair,  trimming  her  cheap 
common  lamp  in  the  semi-obscurity  of  her  poor  cottage  ; these 
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are  what  go  to  make  “ The  Gloamin’  ” — one  of  the  finest,  most 
picturesque,  and  effective  studies  that  can  well  be  imagined  out 
of  what  to  the  ordinary  mind  would  seem  to  be  the  most  un- 
promising materials  possible. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  pirt  of  the  subject  where  the  artist 
has  stopped  short,  far  short,  of  the  limits  of  his  subject.  The 
cultivation  of  this  faculty  of  observation  enables  the  artist  not 
only  to  fiod  an  “ effective  ” subject,  but  also  to  know  something 
about  the  subject  he  is  depicting.  And  the  picture  before  us  is 
an  admirable  illustration,  from  its  very  failure  in  this  very  point, 
of  such  necessity.  The  artist  says,  “ The  man  evidently  knew 
his  work.”  Pity  he  did  not  leave  the  man  alone,  as  he  evidently 
did  not.  I do  not  speak  of  his  knowledge  of  artistic  composi- 
tion, or  of  his  photographic  skill.  What  I mean  is,  that  this 
picture  shows  his  ignorance  of  that  commonplace  knowledge, 
the  possession  of  which  might  have  saved  an  eminent  painter 
from  the  critique  of  a farmer  in  a farmyard  scene  : “ Ay,  they 
be  mortal  like  pigs,  but  who  ever  saw  five  pigs  feedin’  without 
one  on  ’em  havin’  his  foot  in  the  trough.” 

And  it  is  this  commonplace  knowledge,  the  want  of  which  is  so 
evident  in  the  picture  before  us.  The  use  of  the  ‘‘man  at  the 
wheel  ” is  to  steer  the  vessel  while  she  is  under  way.  And  this 
lighter  is  evidently  not  under  way.  The  mainsheet  is  hanging 
loose,  a loop  on  a rope  s end  is  slipped  over  one  of  the  wheel 
spokes  on  the  man’s  left  hand,  while  another  rope  is  double 
hitched  round  one  of  the  spokes  on  the  opposite  side.  Had  she 
been  under  way  the  mainsheet  would  have  been  taut,  and  no 
ropes  or  anything  else  would  have  been  allowed  around  to  inter- 
fere with  the  free  working  of  the  wheel.  And  if  she  were  not 
under  way,  what  was  the  use  of  “ the  man  at  the  wheel?”  But 
again,  it  is  evident,  cx  facie  of  the  picture,  that  the  man  is  not 
steering.  From  the  strain  on  his  right  arm — his  “ starboard 
flipper  ” — it  would  appear  that  he  was  obeying  the  order  “ port 
your  helm,”  i.e.,  pulling  the  wheel  over  towards  his  own  left  hand: 
now  in  that  case  it  would  have  been  the  right,  and  not  the  lelt 
foot,  which  would  have  been  advanced  to  get  the  necessary  pur- 
chase on  the  wheel.  Then,  again,  a steersman  always  faces 
straight  in  front.  His  eye  must  be  ever  watching  the  compass 
the  sails,  the  pilot,  if  there  be  one  on  board,  and  straight  ahead 
of  the  vessel  ; but  always  straight  in  front  of  him.  What  have  we 
here  ? The  man  upon  whose  vigilance  and  care  the  safety  of  ship, 
crew,  cargo,  and  everything  else  depend,  is  carelessly  holding 
fast  a wheel  tied  down  with  ropes,  enjoying  a quiet  pipe  (a  thing 
I never  saw  a man  at  the  wheel  doing  in  all  my  experience, 
except  on  the  canal,  where  there  are  no  wheels),  and  looking  not 
where  the  ship  is  going,  but  over  the  side,  as  if,  to  quote  an 
American  poet,  “ the  subsequent  proceedings  interested  him  no 
more.” 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  point  I wish  specially  to  impress 
upon  you  ; and  the  depicting  of  common-place  subjects  such  as 
the  one  before  you  requires  in  a far  higher  degree  the  exercise  of 
the  faculty  of  observation  than  almost  any  other  branch  of  our 
art.  It  requires  common-place  knowledge,  which  can  only  be 
acquired  by  the  cultivation  of  this  faculty  of  observation,  and  its 
application  to  everything  that  falls  within  the  range  of  the 
observer’s  vision,  and  reasoning  powers,  no  matter  how  small  or 
how  trivial  it  may  be.  And  again,  quoting  Mr.  Hadley  : “ I 
should  like  to  point  out  to  my  bi  other-photographers  the  absolute 
necessity  for  cultivating  the  faculty  of  observation,  without 
which  success  need  not  be  looked  for.”  As  I have  said,  l give 
these  words  a far  wider  application  than  the  author  appears  to 
do.  There  is  no  knowledge,  however  common-place,  however 
mean,  however  trifling  apparently,  which  by  the  observant  and 
intelligent  artist  may  not  be  made  use  of  effectively  in  some  way, 
and  at  some  time  or  other  ; and  he  who  carefully  cultivates  the 
faculty  of  observation,  and  stores  away  in  the  recesses  of  his 
memory  the  Common-place  knowledge  so  obtained,  is  indeed  a 
long  way  ahead  of  those  who  stand  like  the  two  photographers 
at  Whitby,  unable  to  “ see  anything  worth  taking.” 


LESSONS  DERIVED  FROM  PIN-HOLE  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

BY  BARNARD  S.  PROCTOR.* 

Photography  depends  upon  our  ability  to  throw  upon  a sensi- 
tive plate  the  rays  of  light  coming  from  a body  or  group  of 
bodies  in  such  a way  that  every  point  in  view  affects  a corres- 
ponding point  on  the  sensitive  plate,  and  that  no  point  in  the 
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plate  shall  be  affected  by  rays  coming  from  any  other  point  in 
the  field  of  view  than  that  to  which  it  corresponds. 

If  we  place  a sensitive  plate  at  the  back  of  an  opaque  box,  and 
a pin-hole  in  the  centre  of  the  front,  we  approximately  comply 
with  these  conditions,  and  the  picture  obtained  would  corres- 
pond with  the  view  the  eye  would  receive  if  placed  in  the  pin- 
hole limited  by  an  opening  the  size  of  the  plate  and  placed  in 
front  of  the  eye  at  a distance  equal  to  the  distance  between  the 
pin-hole  and  the  plate. 

I say  under  these  circumstances  our  conditions  are  approxi- 
mately complied  with,  and  I say  approximately,  because  for  an 
exact  compliance,  we  should  require  that  the  access  of  light 
should  be  limited  to  a mathematical  point — an  infinitely  small 
opening. 

In  reducing  the  size  of  the  opening  with  the  view  of  approach- 
ing more  closely  to  the  theoretical  requirements,  we  are  limited 
by  the  quantity  of  light  required  to  do  the  work  in  a practical 
period.  An  infinitely  small  hole  would  require  an  infinite  ex- 
posure. 

Another  obstacle  which  would  probably  be  met  with  in  the 
reduction  of  the  perforation  would  be  the  inflection  which  rays  of 
light  undergo  when  passing  near  to  solid  bodies.  The  smaller 
the  hole,  the  larger  the  proportion  of  the  rays  would  pass  within 
such  a distance  of  the  edges  of  the  perforation  that  inflection 
would  take  place. 

I have  not  as  yet  observed  any  indications  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  diffraction,  or  interference  of  the  luminous  rays. 

At  the  meeting  in  December,  when  I was  asked  to  explain  the 
mode  in  which  I had  obtained  the  pin-hole  picture  exhibited  in 
November,  I was  asked  about  the  focus  or  distance  to  be 
observed  between  the  diaphragm  and  the  plate  ; and  some 
doubt  was  expressed  as  to  the  correctness  of  my  statement  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  focus  in  the  case,  and  that  the 
greater  the  distance  between  the  pin-hole  and  the  plate,  the 
greater  the  clearness  of  the  picture  in  relation  to  its  size.  Since 
then  I have  made  further  examination  of  the  picture  on  the 
focussing  glass  to  make  sure  of  my  correctness  on  this  point. 

The  theory  of  the  case  was  so  clearly  in  favour  of  my  state- 
ment that  I looked,  with  little  expectation  of  finding  the  in- 
dications of  a clearer  picture  at  one  particular  distance,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  any  apparent  clearness  at  one  particular 
distance,  which  one  of  my  hearers  thought  he  could  detect, 
might  arise  from  the  visible  clearness  being  dependant  upon  two 
circumstances.  When  the  focussiog-glass  is  near  the  pin-hole, 
the  picture  is  luminous,  but  the  rays  from  the  different  objects 
overlap  on  the  screen,  and  very  palbably  interfere  with  the 
picture.  As  the  distance  increases,  this  overlapping  diminishes, 
and  continues  to  diminish  at  every  increase  of  distance.  But  at 
the  same  time,  the  picture  becomes  less  luminous,  and  conse- 
quently visually  less  clear,  but  photographically  more  clear,  only 
requiring  an  extended  exposure  to  compensate  for  the  diminished 
light. 

I will  endeavour  to  make  clear  to  you,  first,  how  the  over- 
lapping of  the  separate  points  of  the  object  increases  and 
diminishes  according  to  the  distance  of  the  screen  from  the  pin- 
hole, and  then  how  the  light  on  the  screeu  diminishes  as  the 
distance  increases. 

We  will  take  a diagram  drawn  in  a plaue  parallel  to  the 


direction  of  sight,  and  cutting  the  sensitive  plate  at  right  angles. 
A represents  the  plate  : B the  diaphragm,  with  its  perforation  ; 
and  C the  view.  D,,  D-,  and  D3)  are  three  points  in  the  same 
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line  of  view,  but  at  different  distances  ; Di  is  the  image  of  these 
points  on  the  plate  ; E is  another  point  in  a different  part  of  the 
view  ; and  Ei  is  its  image  on  the  plate. 

First,  in  reference  to  the  points  D,  I wish  you  to  observe  that 
the  further  they  are  from  the  pin-hole,  the  smaller  is  their  image 
upon  the  plate  ; sec  >udly,  that  the  further  the  plate  is  from  the 
pin-hole,  the  larger  will  be  the  image  of  any  point  in  the  view  ; 
but  the  image  of  D,  will  increase  in  more  rapid  ratio  than  the 
image  of  D2  or  D3. 

Secondly,  I wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  other 
points  on  the  plane  C|  will  have  images  of  about  the  same  pro- 
portionate size  as  Dj.  For  example,  the  point  E is  a greater 
distance  from  the  pin-hole  H than  is  the  point  D(.  It  has  conse- 
quently a more  acutely  diverging  cone  of  rays  passing  through  H. 
In  a corresponding  degree  its  image,  Et,  is  also  further  from  H, 
and  the  longer  continuance  of  the  divergence  compensates  for 
the  smaller  degree.  In  like  manner  the  cone  of  rays  meets  the 
pin-hole  obliquely,  and,  as  a consequence,  the  perforation  only 
permits  the  passage  of  a band  of  light  narrower  than  its  diameter  ; 
but  this  narrow  band  meets  the  sensitive  plate  obliquely  also  — 
thus  it  is  spread  out  over  the  same  area  as  the  band  from  D, 
which  meets  both  Band  A at  right  angles.* 

In  the  next  diagram  I endeavour  to  show  that  two  points  C 


in  the  view,  having  a distance  from  one  another  equal  to  the 
diameter  of  pinhole  I>,  will  give  over-lapping  images  on  the  plate 
A ; and  that  these  images  overlap  more  as  the  distance  of  the 
points  from  the  pinhole  increases  as  drawn  at  A.,  B.,  and  C2  ; con- 
sequently a sign  board  would  give  you  a more  legible  image  with 
your  pinhole  camera  20  yards  distance,  than  if  the  camera  were 
moved  to  50  or  a 100  yards  from  the  same  board. 

The  following  diagram  shows  that  the  two  points  in  the  view 


C,  the  images  of  which  overlap  when  the  plate  is  placed  at  A, 
give  images  which  do  not  overlap  when  the  distance  of  the  plate 
from  the  pin-hole  is  increased  so  much  as  to  A.,  and  the  lumin- 
osity of  any  point  on  the  focusing  screen  or  sensitive  plate  is 
diminished  by  the  decreased  number  of  points  in  the  view  which 
throw  light  upon  it. 

In  this  diagram  I have  placed  the  points  in  the  view  at  a dis- 
tance from  one  another  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  pin- 
hole. Had  I not  done  so,  no  increased  distance  of  the  plate  from 
the  pin-hole  could  have  freed  them  from  this  overlapping. 

The  blurring  of  the  picture — the  “focal  aberration,”  if  I may 
use  such  a term  where  there  is  no  such  thing  as  focus  in  the 
question — will  always  be  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  pin-hole, 
divided  by  the  distance  of  the  pin-hole  from  the  plate. 

At  the  December  meeting  I was  asked  if  perfect  roundness 
and  smoothness  of  the  pin-hole  were  not  essential  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a picture.  My  reply  that  “ the  shape  and  smoothness 


of  the  aperture  were,  theoretically,  of  no  importance,”  is  con- 
firmed by  a picture  which  I now  exhibit,  of  the  same  view  taken 
with  an  oblong  perforation  in  a thin  sheet  of  copper,  placed 
vertically.  The  perforation  is  about  seven  times  as  long  as  it  is 
wide,  and  the  effect — as  might  be  anticipated — is  to  make  the 
letters  in  the  name  of  the  street  rather  taller  than  they  should 
be,  to  dull  the  horizontal  lines  in  the  roof,  &c.,  and  rather  to 
sharpen  the  vertical  lines. 

I was  also  asked  if  the  pin-hole  views  were  free  from  the  per- 
spective distortions  common  to  views  taken  with  lenses.  As  I 
cannot  pretend  to  have  an  eye  for  perspective  so  keen  as  to 
detect  errors  in  any  ordinary  photographic  views,  I have  simply 
endeavoured  to  give  a practical  reply  to  this  question  by  taking 
the  same  view  with  an  ordinary  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  and  will 
leave  it  to  those  who  see,  or  think  they  see,  faults  in  photos  of 
this  description,  to  compare  the  pin-hole  with  lens  picture.  I 
should  expect  them  to  be  identical,  and  their  correctness  far 
beyond  the  criticism  of  an  eye  under  any  ordinary  training. 

This  subject  was  commenced  with  no  thought  of  anything 
beyond  a passing  curiosity  to  see  what  sort  of  picture  I could 
obtain  without  a lens  ; but  I think  we  may  reasonably  look  for 
some  educational  advantages  from  such  experiments,  and  the 
present  instance  has  considerable  bearing  upon  the  art  of 
focussing,  and  the  value  of  small  stops. 

With  the  view  of  illustrating  this,  I have  taken  another  nega- 
tive of  the  same  street  corner  with  the  pin-hole  diaphragm  in 


conjunction  with  the  lens,  but  the  lens  which  has  an  eight- inch 
focus  was  sixteen  inches  distance  from  the  plate,  so  that  until 
the  diaphragm  was  inserted,  each  point  in  the  view  occupied  a 
disc  on  the  plate  about  equal  in  size  to  the  area  of  the  lens,  with 
the  well-known  result  that  no  picture  was  visible  beyond  the 
simple  fact  that  you  could  discriminate  between  earth  and  sky  ; 
but  after  the  insertion  of  the  pin-hole  diaphragm  each  point  in 
the  view  occupied  a disc  on  the  plate  equal  in  size  to  the  area  of 
the  pin-hole,  and  the  landscape  at  once  showed  its  broad  details, 
and  had  about  the  same  degree  of  clearness  as  obtained  when  the 
pin-hole  was  used  without  the  lens. 

It  is  worth  while  to  note,  in  passing — though  it  is  precisely 
what  we  might  predict — that  it  was  found  impossible  to  focus  the 
view  with  the  pin-hole  diaphragm  and  lens  in  their  places.  In 
the  diagram  you  have  represented  roughly  the  contrast  between 


the  two  cases.  In  A the  pin-hole  stop  is  in,  the  plate  A being 
double  the  focal  distance.  It  would  be  difficult  to  see  where 
the  lines  of  light  cross  ; the  difference  midway  between  the  lens 
L and  the  plate  A differs  so  in  sharpness  from  points  an  inch 
or  so  on  either  side  of  correct  focal  distance,  that  the  eye  fails 
to  appreciate  it ; but  with  the  full  aperture  of  the  lens  as  drawn 
at  B,  the  point  at  which  the  rays  cross  is  most  clearly  marked  ; 
the  slightest  movement  of  the  plate  backwards  or  forwards  gives 
a most  palpable  blurring  of  the  image,  hence  the  common  rule 
to  focus  with  the  largest  aperture,  and  expose  with  the  smallest 
which  your  light  and  other  circumstances  will  permit. 

( To  be  continued.) 


Ifates. 

The  annular  eclipse  of  the  16th  iost.  was,  it  appears, 
well  observed  at  some  of  the  transatlantic  stations. 


• The  narrower  band  of  light,  however,  having  to  cover  an  equal  area  on 
he  plate  necessarily  illumines  it  to  a lower  degree. 


Was  it  not  Ilej lander  who  said  that  the  portrait  photo- 
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grapher  always  gets  the  full  value  for  his  money  when  he 
travels  in  one  of  the  large  open  third-class  carriages  which 
run  on  many  of  our  railways  ? 

To  sit  at  one  end  and  note  the  shading  of  the  faces  from 
l ight  to  left  and  from  left  to  right  is  always  instructive,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  increasing  obliquity  of  the  lighting  as 
one  looks  on  those  persons  facing  oneself  at  diminishing  dis- 
tances from  the  end  of  the  carriage ; but  the  most  interest- 
ing effects  are  noticeable  as  the  carriage  swings  round 
curves,  or  is  partly  shaded  in  passing  line-side  objects. 


There  is  a rage  just  now  for  the  exhibiting  of  paiutings 
somewhat  risque  in  treatment.  The  pictures  of  “ Nana  ” 
and  “ The  White  Slave  ” are  examples  of  what  we  mean. 
They  are  cleverly  painted,  and  their  effect  is  euhauced  by 
the  tricky  method  of  illumination,  the  room  being  darkeued 
and  the  picture  lighted  from  the  sides.  Whether  there  is, 
as  Truth  suggests,  another  reason  for  the  darkness,  namely 
that  it  is  useful  in  hiding  the  blushes  of  the  spectators,  we 
will  not  determine.  It  is,  however,  rather  an  anomaly  that 
while  such  pictures,  with  all  kinds  of  accessories  to  make 
them  life-like,  are  allowed  to  be  shown,  anyone  selling 
photographs  of  them  would  stand  a good  chance  of  being 
prosecuted. 


A circular  issued  by  the  Autotype  Company  informs 
us  that  a new  issue  of  Turner’s  Liber  Studiorum  is  in  hand 
and  an  examination  of  the  very  comprehensive  catalogue 
of  art  reproductions  which  accompanies  the  circular 
makes  us  ask  : Why  is  our  own  National  Gallery  so  very 
poorly  represented  in  the  series  of  w'orks  published  by  the 
Autotype  Company? 

Considering  that  the  Autotype  Company  can  show  a 
collection  of  reproductions  from  all  the  best  galleries  in 
Europe,  and  that  the  mere  catalogue  of  these  makes  a 
closely-printed  volume  of  over  (150  octavo  pages,  they 
certainly  ought  to  claim  and  enjoy  as  great  facilities  for 
working  at  the  National  Gallery,  as  those  recently  granted 
to  Messrs.  Braun  and  Co. 


Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  was  “ tackled  ” last  week  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  contract  entered  into  between  the  Trustees  of 
the  National  Gallery  and  Messrs.  Braun  with  reference  to 
photographing  the  pictures.  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  could  give 
no  information  on  the  subject,  since,  as  he  remarked,  the 
matter  was  one  out  of  the'jurisdiction  of  the  office  of  works, 
and  concerned  only  the  trustees. 


Mr.  Hastings’  artistic  Copyright  Bill,  introduced  last 
year,  w ill  shortly  come  on  for  discussion  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  have  already  ap- 
peared in  the  Photographic  News.  Briefly,  so  far  as 
photography  is  concerned,  they  may  thus  be  recapitulated  : 
The  copyright  of  a photograph  to  be  vested  in  the  person 
who  takes  the  negative  ; photographic  portraits  not  to  be 
exhibited  or  sold  without  the  consent  of  the  sitter  (a  rather 
important  clause  in  view  of  the  recent  sudden  rush  after 


military  celebrities'),  and  the  seller  of  forged  photographs 
is  liable  to  be  punished.  An  amendment  to  the  bill,  it 
is  stated,  is  to  be  moved  by  Sir  H.  JD.  Wolfe. 


The  Royal  Society  has  determined  to  follow  the  lead  of 
the  Photographic  Society,  in  organising  informal  assem- 
blies or  social  gatherings  between  the  regular  meetings, 
and,  according  to  the  arrangements,  the  first  should  have 
taken  place  on  the  10th  (last  night).  Anyone  desirous  of 
showing  experiments,  or  exhibiting  objects  of  interest,  at 
these  informal  meetings,  should  communicate  with  the 
Secretary  at  Burlington  House. 


After  making  numerous  experiments,  and  constructing 
costly  machinery,  a great  and  original  American  genius 
has  succeeded  iu  compressing  pyrogallic  acid  into  pills  or 
tablets  weighing  approximately  two  grains  each,  aud  a 
bottle  containing  one  huudred  of  these  pellets  can  bo 
bought  for  something  less  than  the  cost  of  an  ounce  of  the 
usual  article. 


When  one  merely  wants  to  measure  out  pyrogallic  acid 
in  fairly  accurate  doses,  it  seems  to  us  that  a simple  and 
convenient  method  is  to  attach  a bone  salt  spoon  to  the 
inside  of  the  cork,  as  shown  below.  Of  course,  the  spoon 


must  be  cut  or  filed  down  to  the  required  size,  and  the 
shank  should  be  bevelled  at  the  top,  so  that  none  of  the 
material  will  lodge  thereon. 


When  used  for  a loosely  coherent  material  like  powdered 
1 bromide  of  potassium,  a spoon  measure  of  this  kind  is 

1 surprisingly  accurate, 
v 

1 The  World  is  good  enough  to  say  that  the  Chancellor  of 
r the  Exchequer,  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  caused  by  the 
^ Soudan  campaign,  “ will  probably  direct  his  attention  to 
beer,  wine,  cigars,  aud  photographs.”  This  is  not  the  first 
time  a tax  on  photographs  has  beeu  suggested,  but  we  do 
' not  hesitate  to  say,  apart  from  the  injustice  of  taxing  a 
^ profession  which  competition  and  the  badness  of  the  times 

5 have  already  made  a very  precarious  one,  that  the  idea  is 

6 thoroughly  impracticable.  On  what  principle  could  a tax 
be  levied  ? Are  professionals  only  to  be  taxed,  and 

'>  amateurs  allowed  to  go  scot-free  ? Would  the  unmounted 
photograph  be  stamped,  or  would  stamps  be  placed  on 
cards?  Would  there  be  any  distinction  drawn  between 
t direct  prints  and  mechanical  prints?  Aud  if  somebody  dis- 
f covered  a process  which  was  neither'the  first  nor  the  second, 
- would  that  also  be  taxed,  or  would  the  Act  of  Parliament 
s have  to  be  altered  iu  consequence?  In  fact,  directly  one 
: goes  into  the  matter,  a thousand  and  one  objections  spring 
a up.  Photography  has  conferred  so  much  benefit  upon  the 
e world,  aud  has  given  so  much  pleasure  to  mankind,  that 
r the  proposition  to  fetter  it  by  a tax  is  a most  ungracious 
r one. 
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Wahl's  Monthly  addie  ?ses  the  portrait  photographer  in 
search  of  ideas,  and  tells  Lim  to  go  to  the  theatre,  aud 
there  study  the  best  female  actress. 


From  M.  L.  Wulff,  the  director  of  the  Protjres  Pholo- 
graphique,  we  receive  an  excellent  specimen  of  Woodbury’s 
Photofiligraue,  the  work  of  M.  Braun  of  Augouleme. 
Portraits  of  the  three  founders  of  photography — Niepce, 
Daguerre,-  and  Talbot— are  embodie  1 in  the  design. 


Civilisation  is  not  quite  so  injurious  to  the  eye  sight  as 
Mr.  Brudenell  Carter  contends,  if  we  arc  to  accept  the 
argument  of  Lord  Rayleigh.  This  latter  physicist 
regards  the  superiority  of  the  sivage  as  a matter  of  atten- 
tion and  practice  as  to  the  interpretation  of  minute  indica- 
tions. Simething  quits  analogous  to  the  well-known 
acuteness  of  the  blind  in  drawing  conclusions  from  slender 
acoustical  premises. 

Practical  emulsion  making  will  be  treated  of  in  a series 
of  articles  which  Mr.  W.  E.  Debeuham  has  been  good 
enough  to  prepare  for  us  ; the  first  will  appear  next  week. 


There  is  a story  of  photographic  ingenuity  about ; 
but  this,  we  admit,  has  an  Americau  origin,  and  must  be 
received  with  several  grains,  if  not  iudeed  a whole  cellar- 
full,  of  salt.  The  tale  in  question  is  of  a professional 
photographer,  who,  being  anxious  to  obtain  portraits  of 
the  leading  English  politicians,  and  finding  he  could  not 
get  them  in  the  normal  way,  bethought  himself  of  becom- 
ing for  the  time  a Hanson  cabman,  and  taking  up  his  stand 
in  Palace  Yard,  having  prepared  for  his  new  duties  by  fix- 
ing up  on  the  roof  of  his  Hanson  a camera  which  he  could 
bring  to  bear  through  the  trap  door.  Well,  according  to  the 

story,  in  le3S  than  a week  he  had  driven  Gladstone,  Bright, 
Forster,  and  about  a dozen  other  notable  M.P.’s,  and  had, 
moreover,  obtained  most  characteristic  negatives  of  them 
as  they  sat  in  his  Hanson.  But  clearly  this  is  impracti- 
cable unless  it  is  cartes  of  the  crowns  of  their  hats,  or  their 
middle  partings,  he  has  obtained.  The  public  will,  we 
venture  to  say,  have  to  wait  a long  time  for  this  new  series 
of  the  portraits  of  “ cabbing ’-it”  ministers. 


Yet  another  story  of  Yankee  origin!  To  diners  at 
restaurants  the  state  of  the  various  hot  joints  at  the 
time  they  wish  for  a cut  off  one  is  of  importance,  and  we 
know  how  anxious  are  the  enquiries  addressed  to  the 
waiter  as  to  the  condition  of  this  one  or  that.  Well,  a 
down  town  restaurateur  in  New  York  has  his  joints  photo- 
graphed at  fixed  intervals,  and  their  exact  condition  of 
“ on  ” or  “ off-ness  ” may  be  seen  by  the  diners  by  a glance 
at  the  “ bill  of  fare.”  This  particular  restaurant-keeper, 
perhaps,  has  heard  of  the  careful  paterfamilias  who,  when 
in  seaside  lodgings,  used  to  photograph  the  joints  before 
they  left  his  table. 


There  is  a feature  in  the  action  brought  by  Mr.  Gibson, 
an  artist,  against  Mr.  A.  Bassano,  the  well-known  photo- 
grapher, which  is  worth  noting,  as  illustrating  the  relation 


between  fashion  and  art.  Mr.  Gibson  was  to  paint  for  Mr. 
Bassano  a large  picture  representing  a meet  of  the  Coach- 
ing Club  in  1882,  but  after  making  the  sketch  aud  getting 
the  consent  of  the  members  and  their  friends  (who,  we 
presume,  were  to  be  photographed),  Mr.  Bassano  would 
not  allow  the  painting  to  be  carried  to  completion.  On 
the  merits  of  the  case  we  do  not  wish  to  enter,  and  would 
only  refer  to  one  point  in  the  defence,  namely,  that  the 
ladies’  dresses  as  sketched  were  not  in  the  fashion  of  the 
period.  It  is  not  stated  whether  the  fashion  was  to  be  that 
of  1882,  or  that  of  1884.  or  1885—  in  other  words,  of  the 
period  when  the  picture  would  be  finished  and  ready  for 
exhibition.  Much  depends  upon  this  as  regards  the  criticism 
of  the  ladies  themselves.  The  tide  of  fashion  soon  turns, 
and  what  is  thought  charming  and  becoming  in  1882,  is 
voted  hideously  vulgar  in  1883.  Hence  pictures  of  this 
kind,  unless  executed  at  lightning  speed,  are  somewhat 
risky.  Frith’s  pictures  of  Ramsgate  Sands,  and  the  Derby 
Day,  represented  society  as  it  appeared  a quarter  of  a 
century  ago  ; but  how  singular  the  dresses  appear  now , 
Aud  as  for  John  Leech’s  sketches,  one  can  hardly  believe 
that  ladies  could  so  have  disfigured  themselves  as  in  the 
days  of  the  crinoline  mania. 


The  itinerant  vendors  of  photographs  are  not  slow  to 
note  what  people  buy.  Cabinet  photographs  of  Lord 
Wolseley,  General  Stewart,  and  Colonel  Burnaby  are  now 
being  offered  in  the  street  at  fourpence  each,  evidently 
copies  of  those  which  are  sold  in  the  shops  at  five  or  six 
times  the  price.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
the  owners  of  the  original  negatives  have  given  permission 
for  the  copies  to  be  made.  If  not,  the  vendors  do  not  con- 
cern themselves  about  the  penalties  of  an  infringement  of 
copyright,  for  not  only  are  the  photographs  openly  exposed 
for  sale,  but  attention  is  drawn  to  them  by  means  of  a 
placard. 

The  usual  complaints  of  the  scarcity  of  sitters  at  this 
time  of  the  year  have  been  heard  on  all  sides.  Save  in 
military  districts,  where  the  exodus  of  troops  has  given  a 
slight  spurt,  photographers  have,  during  the  last  three 
months,  been  doing  badly.  But  we  do  not  know  that  the 
times  are  worse  now  than  they  have  usually  been  in  the. 
dull  season,  and  no  doubt  the  average  of  twelve  months 
will  bring  about  a balance  ; still  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
in  averages  when  you  are  doing  no  business  at  all  ; aud 
no  wonder  photographers  take  a gloomy  view  of  the 
situation. 


gutent  Intelligent. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

3134.  Henry  Harris  Lake,  45,  Southampton  Buildings,  Lou- 
don, for  “An  improved  heliotypic  or  photo -lithographic 
process  and  apparatus  to  be  used  therein.” — (C.  Angercr  and 

Goschl,  Austria.)  — [Complete  Specification.'] — 10th  March, 

1885. 

3150.  James  Cheney,  17,  Oakley  Street,  Waterloo  Road,  Lon- 
don, Surrey,  for  “ Improvements  in  tripod  stands  and  tops  for 
the  same  for  photographic  cameras,  telescopes,  heliographs, 
lanterns,  aud  other  like  purposes.” — 10th  March,  1885. 
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3185.  Alfred  Julius  Boult,  323,  High  Holborn,  Middlesex, 
for  “ improvements  in  apparatus  for  applying  photographic 
emulsion  to  photographic  plates.” — [Eli  John  rainier,  Canada.) 
—Complete  Specification. — 11th  March,  1885. 

3204.  JoshuaBillcliff,  27,  Richmond  Street,  Boundary  Lane, 
Chorlton-on-Medlock,  Manchester,  Lancashire,  for  “ Improve- 
ments in  photographic  cameras.” — 11th  March,  1885. 

Patent  Sealed. 

14,335.  William  Griffith  Honey,  3,  High  street,  Devizes, 
Wiltshire,  for  “ An  Improved  holder  and  dark  slides  to  be  used 
therewith  for  sensitive  plates.” — Dated  30th  October,  1884. 

Patents  which  have  become  Void  through  Non-pay- 
ment of  the  Seventh  Year’s  Renewal  Pee. 

4032.  John  Henry  Johnson,  of  47,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex,  Gentleman,  for  “ Improvements  in  the 
reproduction  of  drawings,  patterns,  devices,  or  designs.” — A 
communication  from  abroad  by  La  Society  Henri  Pellet  et 
Campagnie,  of  Paris,  in  the  Republic  of  France. — Dated  27th 
May,  1878. 

The  well-known  Pellet  process  of  printing  in  blue  lines  on  a 
white  ground. 

Specification  Published  during  the  Week. 

6743.  Norman  Macbeth,  of  the  Victoria  Foundry,  Bolton,  in 
the  County  of  Lancaster,  Engineer,  for  “ Improvements  in 
the  production  of  printing  surfaces  by  the  aid  of  photo- 
reliefs.” Dated  22nd  January,  1885. — Complete  Specification.* 
At  this  stage  in  the  process  1 usually  remove  the  filling  sub- 
stance, but  if  preferred  for  aDy  reason,  it  may  be  removed  after 
the  grinding  or  reducing  operation  next  to  be  described.  The  so 
far  prepared  surface  of  the  block  or  plate  is  now  to  be  ground, 
scraped,  planed,  or  reduced  until  the  higher  prominences  are 
reduced  in  height  or  are  reduced  to  one  level  plane,  whereby  the 
ridges,  grains,  or  projections  are  made  wider,  and  the  intervening 
grooves  or  spaces  narrower,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  according  to 
the  degree  of  depression  caused  by  the  varying  relief  of  the  photo 
film.  This  reducing  of  the  surface  may  be  conveniently  effected 
by  grinding  with  emery  or  other  abrading  powder  upon  a flat 
metal  surface,  or  by  grinding  upon  a plane  surface,  or  by  means 
of  a revolving  grinder  traversed  in  a straight  line,  or  a planing 
machine,  or  tool,  or  a straight  scraper,  or  any  other  suitable 
means  may  be  employed.  The  filling  substance  is  now  removed, 
if  this  has  not  been  done  previously,  and  the  block  or  plate 
may  be  used  in  the  obtainment  of  printed  impressions.  If  pre- 
ferred the  block  or  plate  may  receive  a thin  protective  coating  of 
a harder  metal,  such  as  nickel,  cobalt,  or  copper.  In  place  of 
grinding,  scraping,  or  planing  the  block  or  plate,  I may  subject 
it  to  pressure  to  obtain  a corresponding  effect,  the  filling  sub- 
stance being  removed  previously  to  such  pressing  operation,  or 
I may  obtain  the  desired  effect  by  the  employment  of  both 
methods.  The  block  or  plate  may  be  pressed  in  contact  with  a 
smooth,  hard,  plane  surface,  the  pressure  being  so  regulated  as 
to  crush  or  flatten  down  the  higher  prominences  to  the  extent 
required  to  obtain  the  desired  effect.  I do  not,  however,  con- 
sider this  method  so  suitable  as  the  grinding  or  scraping,  as  the 
effect  of  the  operation  cannot  be  so  well  controlled. 

If  it  be  desired  to  obtain  a printing-block  or  plate,  having 
deeper  depressions  in  the  high  lights  than  would  be  produced 
by  the  direct  pressure  of  the  relief  film,  in  the  manner  herein- 
before set  forth,  I ink  the  block  or  plate,  which  has  been  im- 
pressed by  a negative  photo  relief  film,  using  an  acid  or  solvent- 
resisting  ink,  and  I transfer  an  impression  in  such  ink  from  the 
said  block  or  plate  to  a plate  of  zinc,  copper,  or  suitable  metal, 
which  may  afterwards  be  suitably  etched  or  treated  with  acid 
or  solvent,  so  as  to  produce  a printing  surface.  In  place  of 
obtaining  the  impression  directly  from  the  prepared  block  or 
plate,  I may  take  an  impression  upon  transfer  or  medium,  and 
transfer  the  ink  therefrom  to  the  metal-plate,  which  is  to  be 
etched.  I may  obtain  this  impression  in  the  flattening  opera- 
tion, in  which  case  I may  press  the  zinc,  copper,  or  other  metal 
plate,  or  a sheet  of  transfer  paper  or  medium,  upon  the  inked 
block  or  plate,  so  as  to  flatten  the  prominences  in  the  manner 
hereinbefore  mentioned,  the  plate  so  used  in  the  flattening  pro- 
cj8s  retaining  an  impression  in  ink  of  the  subject,  and  after 
being  “ bitten  ’’  in  or  treated  with  acid,  may  be  used  in  printing 
operations,  or  in  case  transfer  paper  or  medium  has  been  used, 
the  received  impression  in  ink  may  be  transferred  to  a 
metal  plate,  which  may  have  the  picture  “ bitten  in.”  The 

• Continued  from  page  171. 


blocks  or  plates  produced  by  the  foregoing  processes  may  be 
printed  from  direct,  or  electro-type  copies  may  be  obtained  and 
be  used  for  printing  purposes,  especially  in  cases  wherein  a large 
number  of  printing  impressions  is  required.  I may  vary  the 
process  by  obtaining  a cast  or  mould  of  the  film  in  a suitably 
hard  material,  and  using  this  instead  of  the  film  to  impress  the 
prepared  surface  of  the  softer  block  or  plate,  which  is  in  all 
other  respects  treated  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  set  forth,  or 
the  relief  film  may  be  applied  with  pressure  directly  to  the  said 
prepared  surface  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  set  forth,  whereby 
the  block  or  plate  receives  an  impression,  but  in  place  of  reduc- 
ing, grinding,  or  flattening  the  surface  of  the  said  block  or  plate, 
a cast  or  impression  is  obtained  from  it  by  electro  deposit,  or  by 
pressure  or  other  suitable  means,  and  this  may  then  be  ground 
or  reduced  in  the  mauner  hereinbefore  set  forth,  to  render  it 
suitable  for  printing  from.  By  these  means  several  impressions 
of  one  subject  may  be  obtained  from  the  one  block  or  plate 
containing  the  original  impression.  I do  not  confine  myself  to 
the  plane  formation  of  printing  surfaces,  as  in  some  cases  such 
surfaces  may  be  of  cylindrical  formation,  as,  for  example,  when 
required  for  application  to  the  cylinder  of  a printing  machine, 
or  to  be  used  in  the  printing  of  woven  fabrics,  nor  do  I confine 
myself  to  the  use  of  the  filling  material  in  all  cases.  In  some 
cases,  as,  for  example,  when  electro-type  shells  or  thin  plates, 
backed  up  with  a softer  metal,  are  used,  as  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned, the  metal,  say  for  example  copper  composing  such  shells, 
may  have  sufficient  stiffness  to  of  itself  maintain  the  sectional 
forms  of  the  ridges  Or  projections  to  a suitable  degree,  without 
the  support  of  a filling  powder  or  substance. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature 
of  my  said  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be 
performed,  I declare  that  what  I claim  is — 

1.  Scoring,  lining,  graining,  stippling,  or  preparing  in  the 
indicated  manner  a block  or  plate  of  suitable  impressible  material, 
pressing  thereupon  a photo  relief  film,  and  subsequently  grind- 
ing, scraping,  reducing  or  flattening  the  prepared  and  impressed 
surface  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

2.  In  the  process  comprised  in  the  first  claim,  filling  the  lines 
or  depressions  in  the  prepared  block  with  a powder  or  substance, 
for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

3.  Obtaining  an  electro-type  shell  or  film  from  a surface  which 
is  scored,  lined,  grained,  stippled,  or  otherwise  suitably  adapted 
for  my  purpose,  backing  up  such  shell  with  a softer  impressible 
metal,  alloy,  or  substance,  and  using  the  block  so  produced  in 
the  process  included  in  the  first  claim  herein. 

4.  Pressing  a photo-relief  film  upon  a block  or  plate,  having 
a suitably  lined,  grained,  stippled,  or  prepared  surface,  as  afore- 
said, obtaining  an  electro-type  or  other  impression  from  the  said 
surface  so  impressed,  and  treating  the  surface  of  the  said  im- 
pression by  grinding,  scraping,  planing,  or  other  reducing  or 
flattening  operation,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  set 
forth. 

5.  Preparing  a block  or  plate,  by  pressing  a photo-relief  film 
upon  a surface  of  a nature  hereinbefore  indicated,  and  by  subse- 
quently grinding,  reducing,  or  flattening  the  prominences  ; ink- 
ing the  printing  surface  so  obtained  with  an  acid  resisting  ink, 
obtaining  an  impression  of  or  transfer  from  the  inked  surface 
upon  a zinc,  copper,  or  metal  plate,  and  subsequently  etching  or 
“ biting  in  ” the  last  named  plate  substantially  as  and  for  the 
purpose  set  forth. 

6.  Preparing  a lined,  grained,  or  roughened  block  or  plate,  and 
filling  the  depressions  in  the  surface  thereof,  as  hereinbefore  set 
forth  ; pressing  a photo-relief  film  upon  the  surface  so  prepared, 
removing  the  filling,  inking  the  impressed  surface,  pressing  a 
copper,  zinc,  or  metal  plate  upon  the  inked  surface,  so  as  to 
flatten  the  prominences,  and  subsequently  etching  or  “ biting  in” 
the  metal  plate,  which  has  received  an  impression  in  ink  from 
the  said  block  or  plate,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  set 
forth. 

7.  As  a variation  of  the  process  indicated  in  the  sixth  claim 
hereof,  pressing  transfer  paper  or  medium  upon  the  inked  block 
or  plate,  so  as  to  flatten  the  prominences,  transferring  the  inked 
impressions  so  obtained  to  a metal  plate  ; and  etching  or  biting 
in  the  said  plate,  in  order  to  obtain  a printing  surface  or  plate. 
6898.  Henry  Josei-h  Redding,  48,  Myddelton  Square, 

London,  E.C.,  Optician  and  Photographer,  for  “ An  improved 
ockect  ruby  lantern  forphocographic  purposes.” — Dated  27th 
an.,  1885.  (Complete  Specification). 

A folding  triangular  lamp,  of  which  the  body  is  hinged  on  one 
of  the  sides,  so  that  it  can  be  without  a break  or  separation  at 
any  one  of  the  angles.  The  specific  claim  is  as  follow**  — 
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That  the  body  of  the  lantern  folds  without  being  disconnected 
at  any  of  the  an-les,  as  the  ruby  cloth,  or  other  medium,  entirely 
surrounds  it,  and  forms  the  hinges. 


A FEW  STRAY  “SHOTS”  IN  IRELAND. 

BY  ADOLPH  W.  BEER.* 

Leaving  Liverpool  one  evening  last  September,  Holyhead  is 
reached  about  an  hour  after  midnight,  and  we  at  once  secure  our 
berths  on  board  the  express  steamer  Banshee,  now  blowing  off' 
steam  alongside  the  railway  platform.  This  done,  we  go  on  the 
saloon  deck  and  admire  tbe  weird  and  ghastly  effect  produced 
by  the  illumination  of  Holyhead  harbour  by  electric  lights, 
raised  to  great  elevations,  and  having  anything  but  a pleasing 
appearance. 

Presently,  in  the  twilight  of  daybreak,  we  steam  through  the 
double  harbour,  and  soon  the  red  and  white  lights  are  left  far 
behind,  and  we  are  fairly  on  our  way.  After  an  unrefreshing 
sleep  one  is  aroused  by  a lovely  perfume  pervading  the  saloon 
that  can  only  be  manufactured  at  Cologne  or  Dublin,  and  on 
looking  out,  see  a narrow  ditch,  crowded  with  tumble-down 
buildings  and  rotting  wharves — in  a word,  the  Liffey  at  low 
water — stinking  and  filthy. 

Fortunately  we  are  soon  at  North  Wall,  and  after  passing 
through  a miniature  “ Mersey  tunnel,”  we  and  all  our  traps 
emerge  on  to  the  quay,  and  essay  our  first  ride  in  an  Irish  low- 
backed  car. 

Away  we  tear,  in  early  autumn  evening,  passing  the  Custom 
House — a fair  specimen  of  the  public  buildings  of  Dublin — 
through  the  only  just  awakening  streets  of  the  city,  and  on  to 
the  station  for  Bray.  Having  no  intention  to  lose  any  time, 
we  defer  looking  round  Dublin  until  our  return. 

We  reach  Bray  in  time  for  breakfast,  for  which  we  are  about 
ready,  previously  engaging,  and  coming  to  a satisfactory 
understanding  with,  a carman  for  the  day’s  drive.  Enough  has 
been  said  for  and  against  the  Irish  jaunting  car,  and  we  are 
bound  in  fairness  to  admit  that  we  found  them  not  only  delight- 
fully easy  riding,  but  also,  upon  the  whole,  reasonably  cheap 
travelling. 

After  the ‘‘ feed,”  we  find  our  “boys”  waiting  for  us,  aud 
drive  off  to  the  Dargle  and  Carvers  Court.  It  was  one  of  our 
pieces  of  good  fortune  that  our  photographic  chum  was  an  old 
Dublin  resident,  and  who  knew  the  ground  ; consequently  we 
were  able  to  get  to  work  without  any  loss  of  time. 

A drive  of  about  two  miles  brings  us  to  the  Powerscourt 
entrance  to  the  Dargle  Glen  (the  stream  dividing  the  demesnes  of 
Lords  Monck  and  Powerscourt),  and  at  once  stride  down  to  the 
bed  of  the  river. 

Working  up  the  glen,  countless  pictures  are  to  be  obtained, 
limited  only  to  the  plate -power  of  the  photographer.  Many  of 
these  views  are  made  popular  by  the  camera  of  Payne  Jennings, 
who,  it  is  said,  owes  much  of  his  repute  to  his  success  here. 

The  day  is  perfect  for  this  class  of  work.  Not  a breath  of  air 
stirring,  not  a ripple  through  the  trees,  not  a quiver  of  a leaf, 
although  the  sun  is  at  times  rather  too  bright.  Are  we  ever 
quite  content  ? 

Half  way  through  the  valley  we  come  to  a most  lovely  pool, 
shut  in  by  precipitous  rocks,  with  a gorge -like  opening  framed 
in  shining  foliage,  reflected  in  the  still,  deep,  cool  water 
at  the  foot,  with  just  a suspicion  of  current  on  the  surface.  Of 
course  we  do  our  best  to  make  a picture  of  it,  but,  un 
fortunately,  no  photograph — or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  painting 
either — could  faithfully  render  all  the  beauties  of  that  “ gem  of 
the  Dargle.”  We  tread  reluctantly  away,  and  mount  the  steep 
banks,  to  the  picturesque  cottage. 

A walk  across  the  fields  brings  us  to  where  our  car  is  waiting 
for  us,  to  continue  our  drive.  A little  further  on  we  again  find 
the  stream  just  past  the  house  and  grounds  presented  by  a 
grateful  nation  to  Henry  Grattan.  Here,  at  what  is  called  the 
‘‘Golden  Bridge,”  we  find  more  camera  work. 

A long  and  rather  wearisome  drive  through  a fir  plantation 
and  between  hills  shutting  out  all  prospect,  and  making  the 
valley  look  dull  and  dismal,  brings  us  to  the  famous  Powers- 
court Waterfall,  where  the  Dargle  is  thrown  over  a hill  or 
mountain  300  feet  high,  and  if  there  is  any  body  of  water  at  all, 
it  must  be  a most  magnificent  sight ; but  at  the  time  of  our  visit 
the  quantity  was  very  limited  and  the  stream  thin  ; neverthe- 
less, its  situation,  where  the  green,  rocky  mass  seems  to  close  up 
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the  valley  as  by  a gigantic  wall,  dwarfing  the  magnificent  trees, 
and  frowning  grimly  in  the  fading  afternoon  light,  surpasses  our 
expectations,  and  is  well  worth  the  “fag”  of  the  otherwise 
purposeless  drive. 

We  find  the  day  rapidly  closing  in  and  the  light  fading,  but 
by  means  of  full  aperture  and  long  exposure,  a fair  rendering  is 
secured. 

We  drive  back  to  Bray  through  the  Monck  demesnes,  over  a 
grandly  picturesque  road,  cut  high  up  on  the  hill  side,  com- 
manding broad  and  swelling  vistas  of  wood,  and  road,  and  hill  in 
ever-changing  variety,  and  in  the  far  distance,  through  the 
openings  in  the  hills,  can  be  seen,  under  the  line  of  the  horizon, 
the  gleam  of  the  open  sea. 

The  low  wall  that  guards  the  precipitous  edge  of  the  roai 
looks  very  insecure — being  but  a foot  or  two  high  ; and  we  are 
entertaiued  by  au  account  describing  how,  some  years  ago,  a 
drunken  coachman  drove  a carriage  and  pair,  together  with 
Lady  Monck,  who  was  inside,  right  over  the  wall  aud  down  the 
precipice,  her  life  only  being  saved  by  the  dense  foliage  breaking 
the  fall.  Arriving  back  on  the  high  road,  we  essay  to  photo- 
graph the  famous  Dargle  Bridge— the  subject  of  many  tender  at- 
tentions by  many  ambitious  artists.  The  stream  here  is  very 
diversified  and  broken  up,  and  many  changing  views  both  up 
and  down  stream  are  available.  The  bridge  here  makes  good 
pictures  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  we  now  admire  it  fro  in 
half  way  up  the  little  footpath  taken  with  a long  focus  lens, 
the  distant  water  being  softly  and  delicately  rendered.  We 
leave  the  pretty  suburban,  sea-washed  town  of  Bray  by  rail,  and 
wiud  round  and  through  the  great  mass  of  rock  known  as  Bray 
Head,  a magnificent  headland,  not  unlike  St.  Bee’s  Head,  in 
Cumberland. 

In  the  gloaming  we  hurry  round  the  rugged  Wicklow  coast, 
the  dull  boom  of  the  breaking  waves  harmonizing  with  the 
rattle  of  the  train  ; through  the  county  town  of  Wicklow,  with 
its  ruined  castle  overlooked  by  the  bay  ; past  the  genuine  aud 
unadulterated  Irish  town  of  Ratlinew,  and  into  Rathdrum  — 
our  quarters  for  the  night — long  after  dark. 

We  select  Rathdrum  on  account  of  its  central  position,  and  the 
large  number  of  excursions  that  can  be  made  from  it ; we 
will  only  describe  one  of  them,  viz.,  Glendalough. 

Our  car  being  now  ready,  we  lash  bags,  baggage,  and  plates, 
and  start  for  the  three  miles  drive  to  Glendalough.  Only  that  our 
supply  of  plates  was  of  a limited  character,  we  could  have 
found  numerous  subjects  en  route,  but  we  only  pause  for  a few 
moments  at  the  Vale  of  Clare,  and  with  a “ shot  ’’  at  the  pretty 
cottage,  and  a last  look  at  the  bridge,  we  push  along.  Although 
the  old  proverb  “a  bird  in  the  hand,  &c.,”  is  well  to  be  remem- 
bered and  acted  upon  when  out  upon  photographic  excursions, 
as  often  when  most  is  expected  least  is  found. 

However,  we  are  now  close  to  Glendalough,  and  a turn 
of  the  road  brings  us  in  full  view  of  the  magnificent  valley 
stretching  away  at  our  feet ; with  all  the  little  piles  of 
stones  (like  small  outhouses  with  the  roofs  off)  scattered,  as  it 
were,  broadcast  over  the  land  ; while  from  the  centre  rises  one 
of  those  mysterious  wonder-provoking  erections.  The  great 
Glendalough  Road  towers  white  far  beyond  ; the  two  lakes — 
which  give  the  name  to  the.  valley — lay  darkening  under  the 
shade  of  the  eternal  hills. 

As  we  take  this  revelation  of  beauty  in,  we  become  unpleasantly 
aware  of  being  confronted  with  another  curiosity  of  Ireland. 
The  beautifully  bright,  warm,  clear  morning  has  given  place 
to  a bleak,  raw,  wet  noon,  with  strong  gusts  of  wind  and  heavy 
showers  of  cold  rain.  We  are  in  despair,  so  arriving  at  the  hotel 
we  do  the  next  best  thing,  viz.,  order  dinner.  Promised  at  2.30, 
we  don’t  get  it  until  4 p.m.,  but  this  is,  we  presume,  not  un- 
usual in  these  latitudes.  Meanwhile,  we  skirmish  around,  dis- 
couraged, but  not  hopeless. 

The  gateway  to  the  enclosure  containing  the  principal  ruins  is 
somewhat  remarkable,  being  castellated  with  a tunnel-like  con- 
tinuation, reminding  one  of  Walmgate  Bar,  York,  in  miniature. 
Through  the  long,  wet  grass  bank,  we  force  our  way,  crowded 
with  memorial  stones  of  all  ages,  sizes,  and  shapes,  and  in  every 
possible  variety  of  position,  with  fragments  of  ancient  crosses  of 
unknown  antiquity ; the  whole  falling  into  a strange  state  of 
utter  neglect. 

Here  is  the  Cathedral — we  should  imagine  the  smallest  build- 
ing in  the  world  ever  dignified  by  this  title,  being  only  about 
50  feet  long,  and  supposed  to  have  been  built  about  a.d.  600, 
but  the  extreme  antiquity  of  these  structures  is  at  once  seen  by 
the  shape  of  the  doorways — viz.,  with  sloping  sides  and  solid 
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blocks  of  stone  for  the  lintels,  reminding  you  of  nothing  else 
but  the  pictured  entrances  to  the  pyramids. 

Higher  and  higher  rose  the  wind,  beside  mountains  of  clouds 
piled  themselves  up  on  the  top  of  the  hills,  rain  in  heavy  showers 
fell  at  rapidly  recurring  intervals  ; and  indeed  it  must  have  been 
on  a similar  day  to  this  when  the  poet  Moore  wrote  those  famous 
lines,  commencing — 

By  that  lake,  whose  gloomy  shore 
Skylark  never  warhles  o’er ; 

■Where  the  cliff  hangs  high  and  steep, 

Young  St.  Kevin  stole  to  sleep. 

But  we  do  not  permit  ourselves  to  quite  lose  hope.  So  between 
the  gusts  of  wind  and  showers  of  rain  we  “ fire  off”  at  one  or 
two  points  of  interest.  The  view  from  the  opposite  hill  side  is 
quaint,  while  a drearier  picture  of  the  cell  (with  its  high-pitched 
stone  roof  and  cathedral)  just  showing  doorway,  are  the  last 
secured ; while  the  exposures  given  were  so  long,  that  when 
coming  to  develop  the  exposed  p'ates,  on  our  return,  we  were 
almost  afraid  to  commence.  So  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
you  may,  perhaps,  make  some  allowances  for  any  avant  of 
“ sparkle  ” in  the  Glendalough  pictures. 

Rathdrum  Station  at  last,  and  once  more  en  route  for  Dublin. 

Early  next  morning  we  are  again  ready,  like  restless  hawks, 
for  another  flight.  This  time  into  the  heart  of  Ireland — viz  , 
Kildare  and  Cashel. 

Leaving  Kingsbridge  Station,  we  reach  Kildare  at  about 
10  a.m.,  and  see  the  town  on  a small  hill  (memorable  in  the  days 
of  ’98)  but  a short  distance  from  the  station.  Here  we  find  but 
little  photographic  work.  The  castle  is  only  a hall.  The 
cathedral  is  being  rebuilt  in  the  old  monastic  style.  The 
round  tower  is  non -get-at-able,  and  characteristic  studies  non  cat. 
However,  we  take  a general  view  “ shot,”  such  as  it  is. 

"While  waiting  at  the  station  for  our  “ southward  ” train,  a 
talkative  native  gave  us  the  tale  of  the  “Devil’s  Bite,”  we 
shall  see  further  on,  to  something  like  the  following  effect:  — 
H's  Satannic  Majesty,  being  in  not  the  sweetest  of  tempers, 
one  day  took  a bite  out  of  the  mountain,  but  not  finding  the 
mouthful  to  his  taste,  spit  it  out  again,  when  it  fell  some  fifteen 
miles  off,  forming  the  “ltock  of  Cashel and,  continued  our 
informant,  accurate  measurement  had  been  taken,  with  the  result 
of  proving  that  to  an  hairbreadth  the  Rock  of  Cashel  would 
exactly  fit  into  the  gap  of  the  mountain. 

Fortunately,  by  this  time,  the  train  has  taken  us  up,  or  to 
what  length  the  old  gentleman’s  imagination  might  have  led 
him  we  cannot  tell. 

Templemore  passed,  we  get  a glimpse  of  the  magnificent 
ruins,  Tudor  Mansion,  of  Southmore,  standing  lonely  and 
desolate  by  the  river  side — the  heavy  stone  mullions  of  its  many 
windows,  and  the  tall  flanking  towers,  looking  gaunt  and  strong 
yet,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  decades. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


(fomsponbcncc. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS’  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION, 
Sin, — lu  reference  to  the  Fhotographers’  Benevolent 
Association,  it  has  been  stated  that  photographers  are  all 
so  well  off  that  an  association  of  the  kind  is  not  required, 
and  that  the  fact  of  photographers,  as  a body,  not  having 
come  forward  to  support  the  Association,  proves  this  to  be 
a fact.  I do  not  think  that  it  does  prove  it,  as  there  are 
many  benevolent  associations  that  arc  almost  entirely 
supported  by  donations  ; and,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  photographers  are  not  all  of  them  rich  men.  An 
association  of  the  kind  seems  to  me  to  be  much  needed. 
Much  good  has  been  done  by  the  Association  in  question, 
and,  if  it  were  more  generally  supported,  it  would  be  able 
to  do  much  more  good.  There  is  one  thing  in  connection 
with  the  Association  that  has  been,  to  a great  extent,  over- 
looked : it  is  that  it  forms  a really  valuable  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  employers  and  the  employed,  and 
in  this  way — viz.,  obtaining  situations  for  members  —it  has 
done  quite  as  good  service  as  by  making  grauts  of  money. 
The  Association  has  been  gradually  brought  to  its  present 
state,  which,  though  leaving  much  to  be  wished  for,  is 
more  satisfactory  thau  it  has  been  before;  and  I am  sure 


all  those  connected  with  it — especially  those  old  members 
who  h ive  steadily  worked  for  its  advancement  for  so  many 
years — would  be  very  sorry  to  see  the  Association  come  to 
an  end  now,  simply  because  the  photographic  world  does 
not  take  sufficient  interest  in  the  movement. 

Kentish  Town , March  14.  II.  T.  Thorne. 


DRYING  PLATES. 

Sir, — I am  afraid  that  I must  have  been  very 
badly  heard  at  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain,  as  your  report  makes  me  state  in  one  par- 
ticular exactly  the  converse  of  what  I wished  to  convey’. 
With  reference  to  the  statements  that  have  been  nude  to 
the  effect  that  plates  frill,  or  are  unsatisfactory  if  the 
emulsion  be  dried  in  less  or  more  than  certain  limits  of 
time — six  hours  as  minimum,  and  twenty-four  as  maximum 
I believe  have  been  mentioned— I said  that  although  the 
observations  to  that  effect  would  be  true  generally  speaking, 
it  was  not  necessarily  on  account  of  the  time  occupied,  but 
of  some  other  condition  commonly  accompanying  the  limits 
of  time  mentioned.  Thus,  if  plates  are  dried  in  less  than 
six  hours,  it  is  generally  because  au  amount  of  heat  ha3  been 
employed  which  causes  the  frilling  complained  of;  but  if  the 
rapidity  of  drying  be  due  to  other  causes,  such  as  a strong 
draught,  this  effect  will  not  ensue.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
plates  are  very  slow  in  drying,  decomposition  is  apt  to  set 
iu  ; but  in  the  case  I adduced  of  plates  which  took  four 
days  to  dry  without  any  injurious  result,  the  emulsion 
contained  au  autiseptic — thymol — an!  thejdrying  was  con- 
ducted in  a closed  box  with  a chloride  of  calcium  tray.  — 1 
am,  yours  faithfully,  W.  E.  Debenham. 


Jrocccbtngs  of  Societies. 

Lon  con  and  Piiovxnci.il  Photocraphic  Association. 

A meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  12th  inst., 
Mr.  A.  Mackiu  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  passed  round  prints  sent  by  Messrs. 
Morgan  ami  Kidd,  which  were  printed  from  each  side  of  the 
paper  negatives  made  at  the  previous  meeting. 

Mr  Herbert  S.  Starnes  exhibited  a continuous  exposing 
frame,  designed  for  use  iu  printing  gelatine  chloride  or  bromide 
positive  and  negative  papers.  It  consisted  of  a four-sided  block, 
4 by  2 J inches,  suited  for  C.D.Y.’s,  made  to  revolve  between 
two  brackets  by  means  of  central  pins,  and  checked  by  the  four 
stops  shown  in  the  diagram.  The  brackets  are  intended  for 


attachment  to  the  window  of  the  dark  room,  and  exposure  is  con- 
trolled by  a suitable  shutter.  Mr.  Starues  said  he  could  obtain 
a fresh  surface  ever)’  two  seconds.  His  method  of  making  con- 
tact with  the  negative  was  by  pressing  up  the  sliding  block  on 
which  was  rolled  two  strips  of  paper,  one  sensitive  and  the  other 
non-actinic.  After  exposure  the  slider  would  be  drawn  back 
about  one  and  a half  inches,  and  in  so  doing  revolved  a quarter 
turn  at  the  same  time,  and  in  revolving,  the  pin  passes  down 
the  slot,  thus  preventing  the  edge  of  the  block  from  touching 
the  negative.  The  slider  is  then  pushed  home,  and  a second 
exposure  made,  the  operation  being  repeated  as  often  as  may  be 
required.  The  negative  is  fixed  by  springs. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  called  attention  to  the  advantage  presented  iu 
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a commercial  article  composed  fof  gelatine  and  glycerine  as  a 
backing  for  plates  giving  halation  with  subjects  of  a black-and- 
white  character.  The  article,  which  is  made  in  sheets  of  vary- 
ing thickness,  is  easily  squeezeed  on  the  back  of  a glass  plate, 
and  as  easily  removed.  He  [Mr.  Cowan)  found  it  better  thau 
carbon  tissue  and  other  backings,  and  illustrated  his  remarks 
with  a serifs  of  negatives. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Prestwick  thought  the  lest  was  a severe  one,  and 
although  halation  was  not  entirely  prevented  in  the  examples 
shown,  it  was  considerably  mitigated. 

The  Chairman  suggested  Fol’s  method  of  soaking  carbon  tissue 
in  glycerine  to  obtain  a similar  flexibility  and  adhesiveness. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  then  gave  a practical  illustration  of 
the  capabilities  of  hia  new  dissolving  carrier,  a description  of 
which  was  given  in  our  list  report  of  this  Society.  He  passed 
about  160  choice  transparencies  through  the  lantern.  The 
whole  of  these  pictures  were  shown  on  the  screen  without  any 
hitch  whatever,  dissolver  acting  perfectly. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Simpson  was  elected  a member  of  the  Association, 
after  which  it  was  announced  that  a number  of  forms  of  tender 
for  the  right  of  taking  photographs  at  the  International  Inven- 
tions Exhibition  had  been  sent  for  distribution  among  the 
members. 


BIRKENHEAD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on 
Thursday,  the  12th  inst.,  Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest  in  the  chiir. 
Messrs.  C Jones,  William  A.  Webb,  and  II.  H.  Williams  were 
elected  members  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Croker  exhibited  a half-plate  camera,  of  ordinary  make, 
to  which  he  had  adapted  a swing-back  in  a very  simple  and  inex- 
pensive manner. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Beer  (assisted  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Cornish,  who  manipu- 
lated one  of  Hughes’  new  Pampheng03  lanterns)  then  read  a 
paper  entitled,  “ A Few  Stray  Shit)  in  Ireland  ” (see  page  187). 

In  the  course  of  the  paper,  a large  number  of  excellent  trans- 
parencies, reduced  from  negatives  taken  by  the  above-named 
gentlemen,  were  thrown  upon  the  screen,  and  frequently  elicited 
deserved  admiration  and  applause. 

Cambridge  University  Photographic  Society. 

A highly  successful  exhibition  was  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  above  Society  on  Thursday',  March  12th,  in  the  rooms  of 
Mr.  W.  N.  Shaw,  Emanuel  College.  O ver  100  negatives,  priuts, 
and  transparencies  were  exhibited  by  members,  many  of  them 
being  of  great  merit,  both  artistic  and  technical.  Before  the 
exhibition,  a general  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held,  Mr.  Shaw, 
President,  in  the  chair  ; and  it  was  decided  that  similar  exhibi- 
tions should  be  held  every  October  and  Lent  Terms,  and  also  a 
larger  and  more  public  one  in  the  May  Term. 


Glasgow  Photographic  Association. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  10th  inst., 
Mr.  Hugh  Reid  in  the  chair. 

After  the  approval  of  the  minutes,  the  following  new  members 
were  admitted  : — Mrs.  Ramsay,  Miss  Mary  Thom,  Messrs.  Robt. 
Goodier,  Hugh  Reid,  G.  Y.  Armour,  Robt.  Cairns,  W.  B.  T. 
Halley,  Ifugh  H.  Smiley,  Jas.  Brown,  and  Peter  Beattie. 

^ Mr.  Wm.  Goodwin  read  a short  paper  on  Aids  to  Correct 
Exposure  ” (see  page  ISO),  and  explained  Burton’s  table.  Mr 
Goodwin  showed  a small  box  made  like  Woodbury’s  photometer, 
and  fdled  with  Morgan’s  paper,  aud  demonstrated  the  change  of 
colour  by  exposure  to  magnesium  ribbon. 

A number  of  members  then  showed  interesting  and  novel 
apparatus,  including  many  improvements  made  by  themselves, 
and  this  brought  the  meeting  to  a close. 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

The  fifth  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, 4th  March,  Mr.  Norman  Macbeth  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  hiving  been  read  and  approved, 
the  following  geutlemen  were  admitted  as  ordiuary  members  of 
the  Society : — Messrs.  D.  Guthrie,  T.  G.  Whaite,  John  Drum- 
mond, M alter  J.  H.  Camming,  D.  Taylor,  D.  Cuthbert,  J.  Fal- 
coner Kiug,  F.C.S.,  and  John  Scott. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Stewart  read  a paper  on  11  The  Faculty  of  Observa- 


tion, or  Commonplace  Knowledge  in  Picture-Making  ” (see 
page  181). 

Mr.  Tamkin  said  that  many  a good  picture  had  been  spoiled 
for  want  of  a little  of  that  common-place  knowledge  about  which 
Mr.  Stewart  had  spoken,  and  it  would  be  well  if  photographers 
would  exercise  a little  more  of  that  faculty  ol  observation  so 
necessary  in  making  really  good  work. 

Mr.  Balmain  stated  that  he  would  be  almost  frightened  to 
submit  any  pictures  of  his  for  Mr.  Stewart  to  pull  to  pieces ; 
nevertheless,  what  Mr.  Stewart  had  insisted  on  was  perfectly 
correct. 

Mr.  Howie  thought  that  it  was  of  great  importance  that 
photographers  should  be  careful  in  making  their  observations 
before  firing  off-  their  plates  ; indeed,  they  could  not  be  too  care- 
ful. It  was  a great  mistake,  although  a very  common  practice, 
for  photographers  to  go  out  and  fire  away  at  the  first  thing  that 
came  before  them.  If  they  would  only  exercise  the  faculty  of 
observation,  and  carefully  note  the  lighting  and  composition  of 
their  subject,  and  ascertain  the  best  point  from  whence  to  take 
it,  this  would  tend  to  make  them  much  more  successful  as  far  as 
the  pictures  were  concerned. 

The  President  said  that  he  should  not  be  satisfied  with  what 
merely  strikes  him  at  the  first  glance,  but  should  work  round  it 
and  see  it  under  every  possible  condition  of  light.  There  was  a 
very  simple  plan  that  would  greatly  aid  photographers  in  examin- 
ing pictures,  namely,  to  have  a little  opening  cut  in  a piece  of 
blackened  card,  and  find  the  picture  by  this,  turning  it  in  every 
direction  until  the  best  point  of  view  was  found.  This  was  a 
method  that  never  failed  to  produce  the  finest  effects. 

Mr.  Bkebner  then  gave  a practical  demonstration  of  his  new 
method  of  developing  by  means  of  a copper  plate  immersed  in 
contact  with  the  exposed  negative  in  various  chemical  media. 
In  answer  to  a question  by  Dr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Brebner  stated 
that  be  could  not  quite  explain  the  chemical  effect  of  the  various 
compounds  he  had  used  ; that  he  got  very  similar  results  with 
ammonia  mixed  with  honey,  glucose,  dextrose,  and  various  other 
organifiers. 

Mr.  Henderson  thought  there  seemed  to  be  something  in  this 
process  capable  of  development,  that  the  action  seemed  to  him  to 
be  electric,  and  he  suggested  that  experiments  might  be  made  in 
the  way  of  coating  the  copper  plates  directly  with  the  sensitive 
film,  aud  exposing  and  developing  the  image  there,  and  the  image 
might  possibly  be  etched  on  the  copper  afterwards  by  means  of 
sulphuric  acid  or  perchloride  of  iron. 

Mr.  Halliday  exhibited  a machine  which  he  had  used  for 
manj  years  for  sizing  paper,  aud  which  he  thought  might  be  used 
for  coating  paper  with  emulsions.  The  apparatus  consisted  of  a 
wooden  trough  having  a groove  at  each  end.  In  thistrojgh  was 
placed  a wooden  roller,  the  axis  of  which  worked  in  the  grooves. 
The  paper  to  be  coated  was  rolled  up  on  a rod  exactly  the  same 
length  as  the  trough,  and  which  also  fitted  into  the  grooves. 
The  weight  of  the  roll  of  paper  kept  it  in  close  contact  with  the 
under  roller.  A quantity  of  emulsion  was  then  poured  into  the 
trough  sufficient  to  nearly  cover  the  wooden  roller,  and  on  the 
paper  being  drawn  off  it  actuated  the  wooden  roller,  which  lifted 
a layer  of  emulsion  and  brought  it  iu  contact  with  the  paper, 
which  came  off  perfectly  aud  evenly  coated  with  emulsion. 

Mr.  Turnbull  reported  that,  as  commissioned  by  the  Council, 
he  had  attended  a meeting  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photo- 
graphic Association  on  Tnursday  night  last,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  Society  had  presented  to  that  Association  copies  of  the  three 
last  presentation  prints,  and  he  had  been  requested  to  convey  to 
the  Society  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Association  for  these  prints, 
which  had  been  much  admired. 

It  was  stated  that  Mr.  Turnbull  while  in  London  had  selected 
a series  of  slides  entitled  “ Devonshire  Illustrated,”  to  be  used  at 
the  next  popular  meeting. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  Northern  Counties  Photo* 
graphic  Association. 

The  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  11th 
inst.,  the  President  (Prof.  Herschel,  M.A , F.R.A.S.,  &c.)  in 
the  chair. 

Lt.-Col.  Osbaldiston  Mitford  and  Mr.  Meldrun  Dawson  were 
elected  members. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Proctor  read  a paper  entitled  “ Lessons  Derived 
from  Pinhole  Photograpby|”  (see  page  182). 

Remarks  were  offered  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Pae,  Mr.  Dodds, 
Mr.  Gibson,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  RobinsoD. 

Mr.  R.  Stanley  Freeman  followed  with  a paper  on  “ A New 
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Method  of  Printing  Floral  Borders  to  Vignette  Portraits  ” (see 
page  180  }.  Mr.  Freeman  exhibited  several  very  fine  specimens 
in  illustration  of  his  method. 

A question  was  asked  as  to  whether  orthochromatic  plates 
had  been  tried  for  photographing  flowers  and  coloured  objects  ; 
but,  apparently,  no  one  present  had  had  experience  of  them. 


of  making  the  emulsion,  and  exhibiting  several  small  pieces  of 
apparatus  which  he  had  found  useful  in  working  the  process, 
several  plates  were  prepared,  exposed,  and  developed,  and  handed 
round  to  the  members  for  inspection.  The  developer  he  used 
was  similar  to  the  one  published  by  Mr.  William  Brooks,  and 
the  details  of  the  process  as  given  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  are  as 
follows  : — 


Gloucester  School  of  Science  Philosophical  Society. 

Photographic  Section. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  the  10th  inst.,  Mr. 
J.  Crofts  in  the  chair. 

Routine  preliminaries  having  been  disposed  of, 

Mr.  G.  Embrey,  F.G.S.,  exhibited  a small  installation  of 
electric  lighting  apparatus,  and  suitable  for  use  in  the  dark- 
room. An  ingenious  but  very  simple  contrivance  answers  the 
purpose  of  throwing  the  light  on  to  the  work  in  hand,  while 
entirely  shielding  the  eyes,  and  the  addition  thereto  of  a small 
cap,  the  end  of  which  is  covered  with  orange  paper  or  golden 
fabric,  effectually  renders  the  light  non  actinic.  The  lamp  used 
w» s an  incandescent  one  of  2^-candle  power.  The  advantages 
of  such  a light  for  the  dark-room  were  pointed  out  and  gene- 
rally recognized  by  the  members  present,  amongst  them  being 
the  facility  with  which  the  light  can  be  increased  or  reduced  at 
will,  by  the  mere  turning  of  a small  handle,  so  that  a light  as 
feeble  as  desired  may  be  used  for  the  commencement  of  the  deve- 
lopment of  a very  rapid  plate,  and  gradually  increased  as  the 
plate  becomes  less  sensitive.  On  completion  of  the  fixing,  it  is 
only  to  take  the  little  cap  off  the  lamp,  just  as  you  would  remove 
a lens  cap,  and  you  have  white  light  again.  The  four  batteries 
are  contained  in  a box  about  twelve  inches  square,  and  will  fur- 
nish power  enough  to  light  two  or  three  lamps  at  a time  if 
desired.  It  was  estimated  that  one  lamp  would  burn  six  hours 
continually  without  it  becoming  necessary  to  re-charge  the 
batteries,  and  that  the  cost  of  the  materials  for  re-charging  would 
be  about  6id. 

One  of  the  members  stated  that  he  had  been  at  a considerably 
greater  expense  in  fitting  up  a lamp  in  his  dark-room  with  a 
chimney  to  carry  off  the  impure  air,  and  that  he  found  the  heat 
given  off  by  it  so  great  as  to  preclude  its  possible  use  during  the 
coming  summer,  and  he  also  attributed  the  discolouration  of  a 
quantity  of  sensitized  paper  to  the  action  of  the  gas  fumes.  The 
electric  lamp  would,  he  said,  remedy  all  these  evils,  and  occupy 
less  of  the  working  space  of  his  small  room,  as  the  box  contain- 
ing the  batteries  could  be  placed  either  overhead  on  a shelf,  or 
on  the  ground,  and  the  lamp  suspended  where  required. 


Notts  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  at  the  rooms,  Shake- 
speare Street,  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  G.  Shepperley, 
President,  in  the  chair,  when,  after  the  minutes  had  been  passed 
and  a new  member  admitted,  a more  than  usually  interesting 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Pendry  upon  the  carbon  process,  illus- 
trating his  subject  afterwards  by  producing  some  very  fine  trans- 
parencies (for  window  decoration)  upon  glass,  and  demonstrating 
at  the  same  time  the  single  transfer  process  upon  paper  and 
opal. 

Much  satisfaction  was  expressed  by  the  members  present  at 
the  simplicity  and  practicability  of  explanation  afforded  them  by 
the  demonstrator. 

Afterwards,  some  collodio-albumen  prints  were  shown  by  the 
Chairman  to  those  assembled,  which  had  been  presented  to  the 
former  Nottingham  Photographic  Society  in  the  year  1856,  and 
which  were  consequently  regarded  with  peculiar  interest. 

Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the 
12th  inst.,  Mr.  J.  S.  Pollitt  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Sir.  A.  Brothers,  F.R.A.S.,  desired  to  correct  a possible  mis- 
understanding which  the  report  of  the  previous  meeting  might 
have  conveyed  to  persons  not  present  at  the  meeting,  when  he 
(Mr.  Brothers)  showed  the  photograph  of  a group  of  children 
taken  at  the  Mayor  of  Salford's  fancy  dress  ball ; and  he  wished 
it  to  be  understood  that  the  photograph  in  question  had  been 
taken  by  Mr.  J.  White,  and  not  by  himself. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Colley  was  elected  a member  of  the  Society. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  gave  a demonstration  ot  the  collodio- 
bromide  process  for  transparencies.  After  describing  the  method 


Collodion. 

Alcohol  ...  ...  ...  ounces 

Ether 2 „ 

Pyroxylin  374  grains 

Dissolve  100  grains  zinc  bromide  in  a small  quantity  of  alcohol, 
and  add  two  or  three  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  add  to  half  the 
above  collodion.  Dissolve  165  grains  of  silver  nitrate  in  boiling 
alcohol,  and  add  to  the  other  half  the  collodion.  Sensitise  by 
mixing  the  two  collodions,  drop  by  drop,  shaking  well  all  the 
time.  Spread  a small  quantity  of  the  emulsion  on  a glass  plate, 
and  examine  by  transmitted  light.  The  flame  of  a candle  should 
appear  orange  or  ruby.  Add  a drop  of  potassium  chromate  to 
test  a portion  of  the  emulsion,  or  to  a film  spread  on  glass.  A 
bright  red  coloration  shows  the  presence  of  silver  in  excess. 
Make  up  to  seven  and  a half  ounces  with  ether  and  alcohol  in 
equal  parts,  and  let  stand  to  ripen  for  twenty-four  hours.  If  to 
be  wasLed,  do  not  add  the  last  solvents,  but  pour  the  whole  into 
a dish  for  the  solvents  to  evaporate.  Break  up  with  a slip  of 
glass  or  bone  paper  kuife,  and  wash  in  several  changes  of  water 
till  all  trace  of  silver  is  removed.  Drain  on  blotting-paper,  and 
when  as  much  water  as  possible  has  been  removed  by  this  means, 
add  a small  quantity  of  alcohol,  which  will  absorb  the  remainder 
of  the  water,  and  when  this  has  evaporated,  dissolve  in  ether  and 
alcohol,  as  above,  to  seven  and  a half  ounces.J 


Developer. — Solution  P. 

Pyrogallol 

..  3 grains 

Water  

...  1 ounce 

tolution  A. 

Potass,  carb.  ...  

75  grains 

„ bicarb 

■ 37  „ 

„ bromide  ...  ...  

• 15  „ 

Sodium  acetate 

. 30  „ 

Water  ...  

3 „ 

To  develop,  flood  the  plate  with  alcohol  and  water  for  about  one 
minute.  Immerse  in  a dish  of  water  till  all  greasiness  is  gone. 
While  plate  is  washing,  mix  one  drachm  of  A with  one  ounce  of 
P.  Cover  plate  with  this  till  details  are  all  out,  and  complete 
the  development  by  adding  additional  portions  of  A and  P as  re- 
quired. If  intensification  is  found  necessary,  it  can  be  done  after 
fixing  with  the  ordinary  pyro  and  silver  intensifies  viz.  : — 

Pyro  ...  ...  2 grains 

Acid  citrate  ...  2 „ 

Water  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

To  which  is  added  at  the  time  of  using  five  to  ten  drops  of  a ten  - 
grain  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  Fix  with  hypo  or  potassium 
cyanide.  Care  is  necessary,  after  washing  well,  to  remove  all 
trace  of  the  fixing  solution,  with — 

Platinum  bichloride...  ...  ...  1 grain 

Acid  nitric  1 drop 

Water 3 ounces 


Derby  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  hold  on  Wednesday,  March  4th. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Merry  occupied  the  chair,  and  congratulated  the 
Society  on  the  large  number  of  now  members  which  had  come 
forward  since  the  conversazione. 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Cox  then  read  a paper  on  “ The  Artistic  Appli- 
cation of  Photography,”  which  he  illustrated  with  numerous 
photographs,  and  which  contained  much  sound  advice  as  to  the 
best  subjects  to  choose  when  on  a tour  with  the  camera,  also 
pointing  out  errors  when  trying  to  make  an  artistic  picture. 

The  Society  now  numbers  sixty-eight  members. 


Mh  in  % jsfubio. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  next 
monthly  technical  meeting  of  this  Society  will  take  place  on 
Tuesday  next,  March  24th,  at  eight  o’clock,  at  the  Gallery,  5a, 
Pall  Mall  East. 
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Photographers’  Benevolent  Association. — Such  photo- 
graphic assistants  as  are  located  in  the  Leeds  or  Bradford  dis- 
tricts, and  who  are  willing  to  co-operate  in  the  formation  of  a 
branch,  are  requested  by  Mr.  VY.  T.  Wilkinson,  North  Parade, 
Otley,  to  communicate  with  him. 

Manchester  L.ynternists’  Association. — We  are  desired  to 
call  attention  to  the  above  Association,  and  to  correct  a mis- 
apprehension that  it  is  in  some  way  connected  with  an  “ amateur 
photographic  (social)  club.”  It  is,  we  are  informed,  a purely  in- 
dependent Association,  and  not  intended  to  clash  in  the  slightest 
degree  with  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society.  The  objects 
of  the  Lanternists’  Association  are  to  have  lantern  meetings 
monthly  ; to  give  and  receive  instructions  in  lantern  manipula- 
tion, preparation,  and  production  of  photographic  lantern  slides, 
colouring,  scientific  projection,  &c. 

International  Inventions  Exhibition. — The  opening  cere- 
mony is  to  take  place  on  Monday,  the  4th  of  May,  and  it  appears 
that  no  less  than  a quarter  of  a million  copies  of  a special  “ In- 
ternational Inventions  Exhibition  Railway  Guide  ” are  to  be 
circulated  by  post.  Should  the  Council  adhere  to  their  ill- 
advised  determination  of  opening  a portrait  studio  in  the  build- 
ing, and  carrying  on  a general  photographic  business  in  compe- 
tition with  outsiders,  it  is  quite  possible  that  photographers  may 
neither  look  upon  this  wide  publicity  with  satisfaction,  nor  may 
feel  inclined  to  assist  in  any  future  enterprise  at  South  Kensing- 
ton. 

A Scramble  for  Negatives. — Fleet  Street  one  day  last 
week  was  plunged  into  a state  of  confusion  and  turmoil,  and  all 
on  account  of  photography  ! An  old-established  firm  of  photo- 
graphers were  clearing  out  their  stock  of  waste  negatives,  the 
accumulation  of  years  ; and  while  the  porter  was  absent  getting 
more  negatives,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  boys  clustered  round 
the  truck  like  bees  round  a sugar-cask,  and  helped  themselves 
and  their  friends  from  the  store.  The  porter  brought  down  a 
couple  more  hampers,  and  did  not  notice  the  peculation  going 
on  ; but  on  arriving  with  the  last  instalment,  which  he  carried 
in  a zinc  pail,  the  crowd  had  so  increased  in  numbers  and  daring 
that  he  couldn't  very  well  help  noticing  its  proceedings.  One 
unlucky  lad  he  immediately  pounced  upon,  and  forced  him  to 
disgorge,  and,  to  prevent  further  requisitions,  began  smashing 
up  the  negatives  with  his  pail  until  the  truck  was  full  of  frag- 
ments of  glass.  Having  sufficiently  pulverised  the  contents,  he 
was  about  to  wheel  away  the  truck,  when  someome,  disappointed 
of  his  share  of  the  spoil,  threw  some  dirt  in  his  face.  Instantly 
the  truck  was  put  down,  and  the  tormented  porter  was  in  full 
cry  after  his  assailant,  followed  by  one  half  of  the  crowd,  while 
the  other  half  remained  to  rummage  the  truck,  and  rescue  the 
undamaged  negatives.  Pursuer  and  pursued  came  to  close 
quarters  in  Bouverie  Street,  where  the  bystanders  were  dis- 
appointed of  witnessing  a scrimmage  by  the  prompt  appearance 
of  a policeman.  A separation  was  effected,  and  the  porter 
walked  back  to  his  truck,  which  he  got  away  without  further 
molestation.  But  in  the  meantime  all  the  vendors  of  news- 
papers, the  loafers,  the  errand  boys,  and  the  “ priuters’  devils  ” 
of  Fleet  Street  were  possessed  of  photographic  art  treasures,  and 
the  criticisms  passed  upon  them  were  certainly  more  forcible 
than  polite.  We  have  not  heard  of  a rush  to  the  nearest 
photographic  dealer  for  albumenized  paper  and  printing- frames. 

Fire  in  New  York. — The  laboratories  aud  shops  of  the 
Electric-light  Engraving  and  Printing  Co.,  22,  College  Place, 
New  York,  Wm.  Kurtz  and  A.  Ringler,  proprietors,  were  des- 
troyed by  fire  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  inst.  Business  has  been 
resumed  in  other  quarters. — Photographic  Times. 

A Photographer's  Cat. — The  intelligent  posing  cat  Sneezer 
is  a half-tiger  cat,  reared  beneath  the  shadow  of  classic  Yale,  and 
the  property  of  the  photographer  George  C.  Phelps,  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.  Mr.  Phelps  whistles.  Sneezer  comes  from  any 
part  of  the  building,  springs  up  on  the  chair,  puts  his  fore  paws 
on  the  back,  and  fastens  his  large  eyes  on  those  of  the  child,  as 
much  as  to  say,  “ Now,  look  at  me  fora  second.”  Usually  the 
babe  becomes  quite  interested,  and  remains  quiet  long  enough 
to  obtain  an  instantaneous  negative.  In  case  of  success, 
Sneezer  jumps  down  and  awaits  the  next  customer  ; otherwise 
he  performs  tricks,  which  no  child  can  resist.  Even  adults  are 
inveigled  into  a proper  pose  by  this  clever  animal,  who  can  soon 
banish  a look  of  care  or  austerity.  “ Shake  hands,  Sneezer,” 
Mr.  Phelps  will  say.  Up  comes  the  white  paw.  “ Speak  ! ” 
Sneezer  says  “Meow.”  “Louder,  old  boy!”  Out  comes  a 
screech  that  would  make  the  managers  of  a cat  concert  turn  green 
with  envy.  Sneezer  has  a broad  intelligent  face,  but  he  Is  vain, 


and  delights  in  looking  into  the  mirror.  He  knows  Mr.  Phelps’ 
footsteps— and  his  greeting,  when  his  master  returns  after  an 
absence,  is  human.  During  nine  years  he  has  not  travelled 
beyond  the  confines  of  his  habitation,  but  here  he  has,  in  the 
language  of  cats,  conversed  with  many  of  the  illustrious  men 
who  linger  in  the  shadows  of  old  Yale. — Harper's  Baiaar. 

How  he  would  make  a Pistolagraph.— An  interviewer  of 
the  Hew  York  Tribune  writes  thus: — “‘Now,’  continued  Mr. 
Rookwood,  ‘ I’ll  tell  you  how  to  make  a pistolagraph.  Take  the 
stock  of  an  ordinary  pistol  ; in  place  of  a barrel,  put  on  a little 
half-inch  objective  or  portrait  combination  lens,  with  a focus  of 
say  an  inch.  In  place  of  the  hammer,  trigger,  and  spring,  we  fit 
on  a little  dark  chamber,  in  which  could  be  arranged  an  adjust- 
able or  fixed  focus,  the  little  sensitive  plate.  A spring  worked 
with  a trigger  could  instantaneously  open  or  shut  the  lens,  while 
small  plate-holders  could  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  to  be  inserted 
as  those  in  the  dark  chamber  were  used  up.  The  whole  con- 
trivance would  occupy  less  space  and  be  lighter  to  carry  than  an 
ordinary  bull-dog  pistol.  Its  uses  are  apparent.  Armed  with  it, 
a policeman  could  photograph  any  number  of  suspicious 
characters  on  his  beat  whom  he  did  not  feel  justified  in  arresting. 
In  fact,  he  could  ‘ take  ’ them  without  ‘ running  them  in.’  ” Our 
readers  had  better  not  attempt  to  use  a “ pistolagraph  ’’  in 
London.  , 

“The  Illuminating  Power  of  Ethane  and  Propane. 
— By  Dr.  Percy  F.  Frankland. — In  continuing  his  researches  on 
illuminating  gas,  the  author  has  determined  the  illuminating 
power  of  ethane  and  propane.  The  gases  were  prepared  by  the 
action  of  the  zinc-copper  couple  on  ethyl  and  isopropyl  iodides 
respectively,  and  then  subjected  to  purification  by  passing  them 
through  bromine.  The  illuminating  power  of  ethane,  when  con- 
sumed from  a “ Referee’s  burner,”  at  the  rate  of  5 cubic  feet  per 
hour,  was  found  to  be  3u8  candles,  and  that  of  propane  53-3 
candles.  The  illuminating  pon  er  of  ethane  is  thus  almost  exactly 
half  that  of  ethylene  (68-5  candles),  whilst  that  of  propane  is  1-5 
times  as  great  as  that  of  ethane.  From  these  results  it  appears 
that  in  the  paraffin  series  of  hydrocarbons,  excluding  the  first 
member,  methane,  the  illuminating  power  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  number  of  carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule. — Proceedings  of 
the  Chemical  Society. 

How  to  get  Potable  Water  when  on  an  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition.— Major  Fielding,  in  a communication  to  the  Society  of 
Arts,  says  : — “ In  most  countries  subject  to  drought,  the  water 
requires  special  treatment ; mechanical  filtration  is  seldom  prac- 
ticable, or  even  safe.  I have  come  across  it  as  thick  as  pea  soup, 
and  sometimes  covered  with  a growth  of  green  or  red  weeds.  In 
such  cases,  the  first  operation  is  that  of  skimming  with  a skimmer 
made  out  of  a forked  3tick,  with  a pocket  handkerchief  or  other 
piece  of  linen  stretched  tightly  between  the  forks.  This  done, 
scatter  a pinch  of  powdered  alum  into  the  vessel  in  which  you 
have  collected  the  skimmed  water  ; this  will  cause  a great  deal 
of  the  matter  in  suspension  t > precipitate.  Then  pour  the 
water  slowly  into  a filter  filled  with  the  charcoal  of  your  last 
night’s  camp  fire,  mixed  with  any  sand  or  fine  gravel  which  may 
be  obtainable,  and  which  you  have  previously  washed.  It  must 
then  be  boiled,  and  skimmed  whilst  simmering,  and  only  when 
no  more  scum  arises  ou  the  water  is  it  really  fit  or  safe  to  uee.” 

Separation  and  Determination  of  Methyuc  Alcohol  in 
Presence  of  Ethylic  Alcohol,  by  C.  De  Poncy.— The  pro- 
cess is  based  on  the  fact  that  methyl  oxalate  dissolves  readily  in 
water,  whilst  ethyl  oxalate  is  sparingly  soluble,  and  both  oxa- 
lates form  with  ammonia  amides  perfectly  insoluble  in  water. 
In  10  c.c.  of  the  alcohol  in  question  there  are  dissolved  10-8 
grms.  oxalic  acid,  and  the  solution  is  saturated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  gas.  After  standing  for  twenty  -four  hours  in  a well-stoppered 
bottle,  2 c.c.  of  the  solution  are  mixed  with  10  c.c.  of  water, 
shaken  up  and  filtered.  As  methyl  oxalate  is  completely  soluble 
in  water,  there  is  obtained,  on  adding  ammonia,  more  amide 
than  if  any  equal  quantity  of  pure  ethylic  alcohol  had  been 
employed.  By  a number  of  experiments  we  may  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  oxamide  formed  in  the  washing  waters  of  the 
ethylic  oxalates.  For  absolute  alcohol  the  mean  is  6 6.  For 
methyl  oxalate  the  mean  is  from  14-65,  and  15  per  cent,  on  the 
quantity  of  the  metbylic  alcohol.  If  a mixture  of  methylic 
aud  ethylic  alcohols  is  etherified,  shaken  up  with  water,  and  the 
filtrate  mixed  with  ammonia  to  precipitate  the  amiles,  the  pro- 
portion of  methylic  alcohol  may  be  calculated  from  the  quan- 
tity of  oxamide  obtained.  For  every  one  per  cent,  of  methylic 

alcohol  we  obtain  from  0T4  to  0-15  more  than  6'6  per  cent. 

Chemical  Here s. 
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Air-tight  Packages. — According  to  the  American  Drug- 
gist, a German  firm  supplies  chloride  of  lime  packed  in  the 
following  manner  : — Quantities  of  quarter,  half,  and  one  kilo, 
ate  wrapped  first  in  strong  paper  an!  sealed.  The  packet  is 
then  dipped  for  a moment  in  melted  resin,  which  is  as  nearly  cool 
as  it  can  be  to  be  fluid.  This  forms  a perfectly  air-tight  varnish, 
and  the  parcel  is  lastly  wrapped  in  a good  paper  and  labelled. 
The  idea  is  a good  one,  and  may  be  adopted  with  advantage  in 
packing  photographic  chemicals. 

Decomposition'  of  Organic  Acids  bt  Sunlight. — According 
to  H.  de  Vries,  solutions  of  oxalic,  citric,  tartaric,  and  malic 
acids  are  all  decomposed  by  light  in  the  presence  of  oxygen. 
The  three  last-named  are  first  converted  into  oxalic  acid,  and 
finally  the  latter  is  oxidized  to  carbonic  anhydride  and  water. 
The  blue  rays  cause  this  oxidation,  and  the  process  goes  on  most 
rapidly  in  thin  layers  of  dilute  solutions,  through  which  a 
stream  of  air  is  passed.  Ferric  salts  in  the  acid  solution  act  in 
the  same  way  as  oxygen,  and  thus  the  author  suggests  that  this 
property  of  iron,  of  oxidizing  organic  compounds  in  the  presence 
of  light,  may  perhaps  play  an  important  part  in  the  organisms 
of  animals  and  plants. — Journal  of  the  Berlin  Chemical  Society. 

Photographers  “Plating  Low”  in  Derbv. — “The  latest 
improvement  in  photography.  II / this  new  and  beautiful  process, 
portraits  can  be  taken  at  your  own  homes  in  a style  which  was  not 
possible  before,  at  prices  which  place  them  within  the  reach  of  all. 
You  can  have  a group  comprising  all  the  membsrs  of  your  family 
for  one  shilling.  These  portraits,  being  taken  in  the  open  air,  are 
taken  with  a rapidity  that  is  truly  astonishing,  and  being  taken 
on  the  new  American  msdium,  can  be  finished  and  delivered  in 
a few  minutes.  Gentlemen's  houses,  dogs,  horses,  &e.,  photo- 
graphed on  the  shortest  notice.  As  our  stay  is  limited,  you  are 
requested  to  give  your  order  at  ones.  Please  do  not  destroy  this 
circular,  as  it  will  be  called  for.”  The  above  is  the  repriut  of  a bill 
which  has  been  circulated  in  Derby  by  a troop  of  travelling 
photographers.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  bill  is  without  a 
name,  neither  is  there  any  address. 

Pushing  Business. — Not  a bad  story  this.  A Birmingham 
solicitor,  whose  father  is  far  advanced  iu  the  sere  and  yellow 
leaf,  persuaded  the  old  gentleman  to  accompany  him  one  day 
this  week  to  a phitographic  establishment  an!  have  his  portrait 
taken.  Tae  venerable  parent  contented,  and  was  forthwith 
photographed.  Judge  of  the  dutiful  son’s  feeliups  when  on  the 
following  day,  a canvasser  from  the  ph >tographer’s  called  upon 
him  with  a suggestion  that  he  should  have  an  “ enlarged  copy 
of  the  old  gentleman  taken  in  water-colours  before  anything 
happened  to  him."  This  is  one  way  of  pushing  a trade,  and  no 
mistake. — Birmingham  Daily  Mail. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next 
meeting,  March  25th,  will  be  “ On  the  Preparation  of  Lantern 
Slides.”  This  is  a lantern  night.  Visitors  are  inviced. 


L.  Haakman. — Use  the  following  toning  bath,  and  fume  your 
paper  with  ammonia . 

Chloride  of  gold 1 grain 

Whiting  or  chalk 30  grains 

Warm  water  8 ounces 

Saturated  solution  of  chlorile  of  lime  ...  2 drops 
It  is  somtimes  well  to  dilute  this  with  its  own  bulk  of  water. 

T.  £.  Sansom. — To  bletch  the  engraving,  first  soak  it  in  warm 
water  for  a few  minute*,  and  then  immerse  it  in  a solution  made 
by  dissolving  one  ounce  of  commercial  chloride  of  lime  (bleaching 
powder)  in  four  pints  of  cold  water.  When  this  solution  has 
thoroughly  penetiated  the  piper,  ad  1 hydrochloric  acid,  a few 
drops  at  a time,  until  the  print  is  sufficiently  bleached.  After 
each  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  the  bath  must  be  well  agitated, 
and  when  the  bleaching  is  over  the  print  should  be  well  washed, 
after  which  it  ought  to  remain  for  about  ten  minutes  in  a solution 
containing  one  ounce  of  soda  hyposulphite  in  four  pints  of  water. 

F.  L. — Lacquer  prepared  according  to  the  following  recipe  will 
probably  answer  your  purpose  : — 

Shellac  ...  ...  70  parts 

Sandarac 10  ,, 

Mastic  5 ,, 

These  are  dissolved  in  .500  parts  of  methylated  spirit. 

X.  Y. — Dr.  Stolze  does  not  say  what  you  suppose,  but  recommends 
first  sensitizing  the  albumenized  paper  with  a ten  per  cent,  silver 
solution  for  four  minutes.  Draw  over  a rod,  allow  to  drain,  and 
then  float  the  back  of  the  paper  for  the  same  period  upon  the 
following  : — 

Citrate  of  potash 1 part 

Water  30  parts 

T.  Edge. — We  should  prefer  to  have  one  of  about  12  inches  focus, 
and  in  this  case  your  arc  may  advantageously  be  24  inches  from 
the  centre  of  the  condenser,  and  vour  objective  at  the  same  distance 
on  the  other  side  Take  care  that  the  image  of  the  arc  falls 
exactly  on  the  plane  of  the  diiphragm  of  the  objective.  Focus 
by  shifting  the  negative. 

A.  M.  S. — 1.  They  are  excellent,  especially  the  cloud  views.  2.  It 
is,  we  think,  in  the  exposure  and  development.  The  former 
should  have  been  longer,  and  the  latter  more  restrained.  3.  Not 
having  seen  it,  we  cannot  tell,  but  suppose  it  was  done  with  a 
wide-angle  lens. 

Chiaroscuro. — Give  a very  much  longer  exposure — four-  or  six- 
fold. 

John  Oxlev. — The  ugly  view  at  the  side  is  quite  sufficient  reason 
for  using  ribbed  glass  in  this  place,  but  as  regards  the  smaller  top 
light,  you  might  do  well  to  reconsider  your  determination.  Ribbed 
glass  never  gives  S > much  light  as  clear  glass,  and  is  not  very  easy 
to  clean.  VV hen  the  light  requires  softening,  it  is  very  easy  to 
use  a muslin  screen  or  curtain.  An  angle  of  45  degrees  will  be 
more  suitable  in  your  case. 

W.  B.  Bi.oxam. — l.  Your  letter  does  not  make  it  quite  clear 
whether  you  have  used  it  hot  or  cold.  It  should  not  be  heated  to 
a temperature  over  120°  F.,  and  ought  to  be  slightly  alkaline.  2. 
You  had  better  scrape  it  until  an  entirely  fresh  surface  is  ex- 
posed. 3.  It  contains  about  half  its  weight  of  silver. 

G.  C.  F. — Immerse  plain  Saxe  paper  for  five  minutes  in  the  follow- 
ing solution  : — 


fo  Camspcmbents. 

***  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica'ions^ 

W,  V.  Morris. — 1.  The  lens  you  have  ordered  will  cover  the  plats 
somewhat  better,  as  it  will  have  a longer  focus.  As  regard 
general  qualities,  the  lenses  are  practically  equal.  2.  You  c in 
either  get  an  outer  box  made  to  take  the  usual  quarter-plate 
folding  camera,  or  you  can  obtain  a rigid  box-camera.  3.  It  is  a 
compromise  with  truth. 

J . II.  (Glasgow). — There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  law  on  the  point.  If 
they  are  unfit  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  sold,  the  manu- 
facturer is  responsible  for  the  loss ; but,  even  assuming  your  case 
is  good,  tc  prove  the  facts  to  the  satisfaction  of  a court  might  cost 
you  several  hundred  times  the  value. 

R.  S.  P.  K. — 1.  A rapid  symmetrical  or  rectilinear  by  one  of  the 
high  class  makers  is  best,  as  it  is  almost  impracticable  to  use  a 
portrait  lens  for  so  large  a plato.  If,  however,  you  consider  it 
essential  to  use  a more  rapid  instrument,  employ  the  small  lens 
which  you  mention  last,  and  enlarge  the  picture. 

Photo.— As  you  have  only  one  print,  you  had  better  make  the 
negative  by  copying  it  with  the  camera. 

W.  B.  (Cheadle). — The  photograph  you  send  is  a verv  pleasing 
picture,  and  shows  that  you  have  made  excellent  progress  in  the 
time.  We  would  suggest  another  view  from  the  same  standpoint 
when  the  light  is  brighter. 

N.  Gallard.  — You  probably  refer  to  Mr.  Pickwell’s  photographic 
compass  for  registering  a ship's  course.  See  Photographic 
News,  vol.  xxvii.,  page  33. 


Chloride  of  ammonium 
Chloride  of  barium  ... 
Citrate  of  soda 
Water 


...  100  grains 


...  100  „ 

...  20  „ 

...  20  ounces 


When  dry,  sensitize  on  a bath  made  up  of — 

Nitrate  of  silver  1 dram 

Water •••  1 ounce 
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ANOTHER  I5LOCK  PROCESS. 

Wf.  have  received  a sample  block  made  by  the  process  of 
Mr.  George  Sutherland,  of  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  and 
here  is  a print  from  it. 


The  process  of  Mr.  Sutherland  is,  like  many  of  the  pro- 
cesses introduced  of  late,  based  on  the  general  principles 
of  the  Ives  method — that  is  to  say,  pressure  between  a 
photo-relief  and  a mechanically-grained  surface  — and 
some  details  gathered  from  the  specification  (No.  9026, 
A.D.  1884 — Gardner ; a communication  from  Or.  Suther- 
land, Adelaide)  will  interest  our  readers. 

A plaster  cast  from  an  ordinary  swelled  gelaline  relief 
is  taken  (for  one  of  the  most  convenient  methods  of  doing 
this  see  “Photographic  Bas-Reliefs,”  present  volume, 
page  166),  and  the  further  details  of  Mr.  Sutherland’s 
mode  of  working  will  be  best  elucidated  by  quoting  the 
actual  words  of  the  specification 


“ I rub  the  surface  of  the  cast  first  with  a small  quantity  of 
common  gum  solution,  and  then  with  gold  size,  made  of  linseed 
oil,  boiled  to  a sticky  consistency.  The  relief  is  then  ready  to 
receive  the  film,  impressed  with  the  form  of  an  engraved  sur- 
face. This  film  is  prepared  as  follows  : — I take  a sheet  of  tin- 
foil,  or  any  other  material  which  will  readily  take  the  form  of 
any  surface  on  which  it  is  pressed,  and  place  it  on  the  surface  of 
an  engraved  block  of  wood,  metal,  or  any  other  suitable  material. 
The  engraved  block  has  raised  lines,  dots,  or  other  marks  ar- 
ranged regularly,  so  as  produce,  when  printed]from,  in  an  ordin- 
ary typographic  surface  printing  press,  the  effect  of  an  even 
shade  or  tent.  The  tinfoil  or  other  material  having  been  placed 
on  the  surface  of  the  block,  is  covered  with  a piece  of  woollen 
cloth,  and  submitted  to  pressure  until  an  exact  impression  of 
the  engraved  surface  has  been  communicated  to  it.  I then 
remove  it  from  the  block  and  place  it  on  the  prepared  surface  of 
the  plaster  cast,  the  dots,  lines,  or  other  marks  being  uppermost. 
A piece  of  soft  woollen  or  flannel  cloth  having  been  again  placed 
above  the  tinfoil  or  other  material,  I submit  the  whole  to  a 
gentle  pressure  until  it  has  taken  the  form  of  the  surface  of  the 
plaster  cast,  yet  without  having  the  dots,  lines,  or  other  marks 
obliterated.  The  surface  then  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
series  of  raised  eminences,  of  which  the  highest  are  situated  on 
the  raised  portions  of  the  plaster  cast,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  por- 
tions of  the  picture  which  are  darkest,  the  middle  tints  being 
partially  raised,  and  the  lightest  points  lying  in  the  depressions. 
I then  gently  rub  the  surface  with  any  instrument  having  a 
smooth  even  surface,  such  as  the  handle  of  an  ordinary  lead 
pencil  laid  flat,  and  passed  backwards  and  forwards,  or  a slab  of 
glass,  metal,  or  other  material  pressed  gently  on  the  raised  dots, 
or  lines,  or  other  marks.  The  effect  is,  that  those  portions  of  the 
surface  of  the  tinfoil  or  other  material  which  have  the  highest 
eminences  receive  the  greatest  pressure,  and  consequently  those 
raised  marks  on  those  portions  are  most  flattened  out,  the  inter- 
mediate elevations  having  the  raised  marks  flattened  in  propor- 
tion to  their  height.  The  pressure  and  rubbing  are  continued 
until  on  those  portions  of  the  surface  which  are  intended  to  be 
capable,  in  the  finished  block  or  plate,  of  printing  pure  black  or 
the  darkest  shade,  the  dots  become  merged  into  one  another. 
The  surface  thus  produced  is  capable  of  being  printed  from,  but 
is  not  strong  enough  to  yield  many  impressions.  I therefore 
take  from  it  a cast,  either  in  piaster  of  Paris,  or  in  other  suitable 
material,  aud  make  either  a stereotype  or  an  electrotype  in  the 
ordinary  manner. 

“ If  the  type  metal  or  copper  or  other  surface  so  produced 
does  not  print  a sufficiently  dark  picture,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  I rub  the  surface  with  a flat,  piece  of  wood  to  which  a 
piece  of  emery  cloth  has  been  attached,  or  with  any  other  flat 
or  straight  instrument  suitable  for  grinding,  filing,  or  pressing 
metals.” 


FLORAL  BORDERS  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

The  paper  on  producing  floral  borders  for  vignette  photo- 
graphs, recently  read  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Freeman  before  the 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  Photographic  Association,  brings  to 
mind  some  very  elegant  examples  of  work  in  this  direction 
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which  we  have  received  from  Mr.  Walter  1).  Welford,  of 
Hagley  Road,  Edgbaston.  These  were  sent  to  us  towards 
the'close  of  the  year  1884,  and  without  further  preface  we 
reproduce  two  out  of  some  dozen  sent  to  us  by  this 
gentleman. 


In  a communication  accompanying  the  photographs, 
Mr.  Welford  says  : — 

“On  page  776  you  mention  that  photographic  Christmas 
cards — a portrait  in  fancy  border — might  well  be  introduced. 
There  is  nothing  new  under  the  camera,  you  know,  and  herewith 
I enclose  you  samples  of  some  novelties  exactly  in  that  line. 
Two  years  ago  (as  an  amateur)  I produced  the  same  thing. 
This  year,  owing  to  pressure  of  work,  I have  not  pushed  them  at 
all,  either  by  advertisement  or  showcase.  All  1 have  done  has 
been  to  show  them  to  some  of  my  sitters,  and  orders  have  flocked 
in  freely,  though  it  was  the  latter  end  of  November  before  I got 
even  a specimen  out.  They  have,  in  several  instances,  produced 


other  orders.  In  this  way,  the  customer  has  taken  a fancy  to 
somebody’s  Christmas  card,  drops  in  for  a portrait  for  a Christ- 
mas card  for  herself,  and  then  says,  while  she  is  about  it,  that 
she  will  have  some  cartes  or  cabinets  from  the  negative.  The 
samples  will  give  you  an  idea  as  to  the  endless  variety  possible. 
There  are  three  other  advantages  I might  mention — First,  the 
customer  may  make  his  own  design  and  motto — you  will  see  my 
generosity  in  this,  as  it  saves  me  the  labour  ; second,  by  writing 
the  motto  they  can  send  out  a facsimile  of  their  handwriting  or 
signature  ; third,  if  they  choose  appropriate  words,  the  card  can 
also  be  utilized  as  a birthday  card.” 

From  Mr.  Stokoe,  of  Clare,  Suffolk,  we  have  just  received 
some  tastefully'  designed  Easier  cards  with  floral  and 
emblematic  borders. 


A NEW  DEVELOPER  CONTAINING  SULPHITE 

OF  AMMONIA,  WITH  A NOTE  ON  THE  LIME 
DEVELOPER. 

BY  DR.  JOSEPH  MARIA  EDER. 

I have  fully  recognized  the  value  of  the  potash  developer 
for  rapid  plates  and  short  exposures  ; but  notwithstanding 
this,  1 now  advocate  a fresh  developer  containing  ammonia 
and  sulphite  of  ammonium,  this  developer  having  proved 
excellent  with  almost  all  kinds  of  commercial  plates. 

A.  — Dissolve  10  parts  of  pyrogallol,  and  25  to  30  parts 
of  sulphite  of  ammonium,  in  100  parts  of  water. 

B.  — Dissolve  5 parts  of  bromide  of  ammonium  in 
1 50  parts  of  water,  and  add  50  parts  of  liquid  ammonia. 

The  working  developer  is  made  by  mixing  100  cubic 
centimetres  of  water.  4 c.  cm.  of  the  pyrogallic  solution  A, 
and  4 c.  cm.  of  the  alkaline  solution  B.  Development 
takes  place  very  quickly,  and  if  it  is  desired  to  make  the 
reaction  slower,  more  water  (50  c.  cm.  extra)  is  added. 
This  leads  to  the  production  of  softer  pictures. 

If,  on  the  other  haud,  more  vigorous  images  are 
required,  a few  drops  of  a ten  per  cent,  solution  of  ammo- 
nium bromide  must  be  added. 

The  ammonium  sulphite  developer  gives  very  well- 
modelled,  brilliant  negatives,  in  which  the  high-lights  are 
well  rendered,  and  the  deep  shadows  are  full  of  modelling, 
while  the  negatives  have  an  agreeable  dark-brownish  tint. 

The  ammonium  sulphite  makes  the  aqueous  solution  of 
pyrogallol  more  permanent  than  when  the  sodium  sulphite 
is  used,  and  there  is  but  little  liability  to  fog  with  it. 

A Developer  with  Lime  Water. — Pyrogallic  acid  and  lime 
water  were  first  recommended  by  Davanne  for  collodio- 
bromide  emulsion,  and  this  developercan  also  be  used  with 
gelatine  emulsion  plates. 

As  lime  is  but  slightly  soluble  iu  water,  it  is  convenient 
to  make  a ten  per  cent,  solution  of  sugar  in  water,  and  to 
saturate  this  with  slaked  lime. 

The  pyro-lime  developer  becomes  violet  and  brown  in 
use,  also  becomes  turbid  ; while  the  developed  images  pro- 
duced are  so  thin  that  I do  not  think  very  much  of  this 
developer. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  CEYLON,  1885. 

A Voyage  to  the  Spanish  Main  with  a Camera. 

BY  NORMAN  MAY. 

Our  good  ship  Ceylon,  Capt.  Sunham,  2,200  tons,  weighed 
anchor  at  Gravesend  at  four  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday, 
January  24th. 

In  the  night  we  drop  anchor  near  the  Nore,  as 
owing  to  the  crowded  state  of  the  river,  and  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  our  pilot  thinks  it  dangerous  to 
proceed.  The  water  is  now  smooth,  but  there  is  a slight 
roll,  which,  combined  with  the  smell  of  the  engines  and 
closeness  of  the  cabins,  makes  some  of  us  rather  uncon. fort- 
able.  In  the  early  morning  the  anchor  is  again  weighed, 
and  we  proceed  on  our  journey,  passing  the  Duugeness 
Lighthouse,  Dover  Castle,  and  town  of  Dover  veiled  in 
miit;  and  later,  we  get  nearly  our  last  glimpse  of  old 
England  in  the  bold  cliff  of  Beacliy  Head,  standing  so 
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prominently  in  the  sunlight.  Hastings,  Eastbourne,  and 
Brightou  are  left  behind,  and  by  tea  time  on  Sunday  we 
are  well  out  of  sight  of  land.  Our  pilot  leaves  us  very 
early  on  Monday  morning  off  Ventnor,  and  we  are  now 
fairly  on  our  way. 

Situated  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  some  twelve 
hundred  miles  south  of  England,  Madeira  is  a place  of 
somewhat  popular  resort,  both  on  account  of  the  variety 
and  beauty  of  its  scenery,  and  the  salubrity  of  its  climate. 
Mild  in  winter,  and  on  the  hills  cool  in  summer,  it  presents, 
both  to  the  invalid  and  overtasked  business  man,  a quickly- 
changing  panorama  of  loveliness  ; giving  ajso  a delicious 
sense  of  dreamy  restfulness.  The  summers  are,  as  a rule, 
very  dry,  aud  the  autumnal  rains  are  very  welcome. 
Under  the  shade  of  a Spauish  chestnut  tree  one  can  live 
out  of  doors  nearly  the  whole  of  a summer’s  day,  the  even- 
ing being  the  most  suitable  for  riding  or  driving. 

On  the  hills  the  yellow  gorse  grows  in  profusion,  and  in 
the  clefts  of  the  rocks  are  found  many  varieties  of  beautiful 
ferns  and  mosses,  some  of  the  ferns  reaching  twelve  feet  in 
height.  Flowers  of  both  the  tropical  and  temperate  zones 
are  successfully  cultivated  here.  In  the  opeu  air  in 
summer  are  bignonias,  stephanotis,  and  other  plants  that 
reach  perfection  only  under  a tropical  sun.  In  the  autumn, 
camelias,  aud  brilliant  tropical  plants  and  creepers,  make 
all  nature  radiant,  and  winter  brings  in  great  abundance 
sweet-scented  violets,  arum  lilies,  and  daffodils. 

The  day  before  landing  I had  overhauled  my  photo- 
graphic kit,  and  filled  my  slides  with  plates.  My  appar- 
atus consists  of  a 12  by  10  tourist’s  camera,  with  three 
double  backs,  and  a half-plate  ditto,  also  with  three  double 
backs,  and  partitioned  casts  for  cameras  and  slides.  One 
strong  folding  tripod  I found  sufficient,  and  my  lenses  are 
a Dallmeyer’s  12  by  10  rapid  rectilinear,  an  8£  by  64  and 
5 by  4 ditto,  and  an  8 by  5 wide  angle  rectilinear.  I 
started  with  about  150  plates  of  various  sizes,  with  all 
trays  and  requisites  for  developing,  varnishing,  and 
printing,  even  to  a tank  with  tap,  rubber  tube,  aud  rose, 
and  a wooden  sink  about  16  by  14,  with  rubber  waste  pipe 
attached,  in  the  expectation  that  I could  have  the  use  of  a 
cabin  on  board  ; but  the  ship  was  full,  some  intending 
passengers,  indeed,  being  unable  to  be  taken.  My  own 
cabin  was  so  small  and  filled  with  my  belongings  that  I 
could  not  utilize  that,  even  if  I wished  to  do  so.  I did  fix 
two  or  three  negatives  in  my  cabin,  but  the  vessel  rolled 
so  much,  even  in  the  calm  sea,  that,  though  I balanced  the 
dish  in  my  hand,  spilling  some  of  the  soda  solution  was 
unavoidable.  I filled  the  slides  under  the  bed-clothes  of 
my  berth.  I cannot  recommend  that  plan,  at  least  noton 
board  a rolling  ship  in  the  tropics  ; as,  though  the  plates 
were  quite  free  from  fog,  dust  was  peppered  down  on  to 
them,  and,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  bunk,  it  was 
impossible  to  work  with  any  degree  of  comfort. 

At  eight  on  the  morning  of  February  3rd,  Funchal 
looked  lovely  in  the  bright  sunshine,  the  peaks  of  the  hills 
in  the  background  capped  with  light  fleecy  clouds,  and 
broad  masses  of  colour  enlivening  the  foreground  ; the  sea 
calm,  and  lively  with  shore  boats.  I tried  two  12  by  10 
plates  from  the  bridge  of  the  vessel,  one  with  the  84  by  64 
rectilinear,  the  other  with  the  12  by  10,  both  with  drop- 
shutters,  but  in  neither  are  the  houses  quite  sharp,  owing  to 
the  roll  of  the  vessel.  The  by  04  lens  covers  a 12  by  10 
up  to  the  edge,  and  is  a capital  lens  to  embrace  a wide 
angle. 

After  a somewhat  hurried  breakfast  we  went  ashore  in 
the  native  surf  boats,  the  ship’s  boats  being  unsuitable  for 
landing  on  the  open  pebbly  beach.  As  the  suif  boat  nears 
the  shore  it  is  turned  stem  on,  and  taking  advantage  of 
an  incoming  wave,  is  hauled  swiftly  and  bodily  up  the 
beach  by  some  half  dozen  men.  At  stem  and  stein  are 
high  curved  posts,  of  great  assistance  in  landing. 

Uie  descent  into  the  Little  Curral  is  picturesque  in 
the  extreme  ; but  the  path  is  narrow  aud  precipitous,  aud 
the  foothold  for  horses  very  loose,  On  one  side  the  forest- 


clad  hill  towered  above  us,  on  the  other  an  almost  perpen- 
dicular precipice  yawned  beneath.  Some  of  our  party 
preferred  to  walk  down  the  dangerous-looking  paths,  but 
the  little  horses  are  extremely  sure-footed,  and  we  met 
with  not  a single  mishap.  We  were  astonished  to  find 
that  none  of  the  horses  we  examined  had  broken  knees,  so 
steep  and  slippery  seemed  the  roads.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  Little  Curral  is  a bridge  which  I wished  to  photo- 
graph, but  our  party  wishing  to  get  back  to  the  hotel  by 
luncheon  time,  and  not  caring  to  be  left  behind  alone,  I 
was  obliged  to  give  up  the  attempt.  By  the  way,  if  you 
wish  to  secure  any  good  photographs,  don’t  go  with  a 
party ; their  notions  of  the  fitness  of  things  are  not  the 
same  as  yours,  and  they  either  begrudge  the  necessary 
time,  or  wish  to  place  themselves  in  the  foreground  of  the 
pictures.  Go  alone,  and  you  can  take  what  you  like  when 
you  like. 

From  the  Little  Curral  we  ascended  to  the  Mount 
Church,  the  interior  of  which  we  inspected.  This  Church 
is  nearly  2,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  original  church 
was  built  in  1470,  and  dedicated  to  the  Assumption.  The 
only  things  worth  seeing  were  the  silver  hanging  lamps ; 
the  altars  were  simply  masses  of  tinsel  and  coloured  paper. 
The  wooden  ceiling  is  painted  in  a curious  manner.  The 
view  from  the  Church  steps  is  open  and  extensive. 

The  subject  of  my  next  exposure  was  a somewhat  hand- 
some fountain  in  a square,  after  which  I did  successively 
a surf  boat  with  its  curious  heavy  oars,  and  a bullock  car, 
used  for  carrying  freight  only. 

There  is  a plethora  of  subjects  for  the  camera  in  Madeira, 
but  they  need  as  much  time  to  do  them  justice  as  in  less 
favoured  lands.  No  one  can  expect  to  churn  out  a series 
of  pictures  in  Madeira,  any  more  than  anywhere  else,  and 
I soon  found  that  plentiful  as  subjects  were,  some  time 
and  a considerable  amount  of  judgment  were  nec  'ary  in 
choosing  them  ; and  to  secure  a fairly  representative  series, 
two  months  would  be  required,  instead  of  our  short  two 
days. 

I sent  my  camera  to  the  hotel  at  about  four  o’clock,  and 
mounting  my  horse,  soon  left  the  town  behind,  and  enjoyed 
a good  canter  of  some  miles  on  the  shady,  soft  New  Hoad. 
How  enjoyable  that  canter  was — such  a change  from  the 
stuffiness  and  circumscribed  exercise  of  the  ship ! On  one 
side  the  descending  cliffs  and  surf-beaten  strand  ; on  the 
other,  the  cool  green  hills  and  waterfalls  ; and  above,  the 
clear  blue  sky.  Such  a sense  of  careless  freedom  and  in- 
creased breathing  power,  added  materially  to  one’s  stock 
of  health. 

After  the  confinement  of  the  vessel,  the  hotel  seemed  so 
neat  aud  airv,  and  clear,  with,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  a strange 
absence  of  heavy  curtains  and  stores.  Here,  five  short 
days’  sail  only  from  England,  we,  lightly  clad,  were  enjoy- 
ing outdoors  in  the  beginning  of  February',  the  coolness  of 
the  evening,  while  those  at  home  were  piling  on  the  coal 
to  raise  the  temperature  to  anything  like  a habitable 
degree. 

It  was  late  when  we  went  to  bed,  and  we  appreciated 
those  beds  at  their  full  value  ; I,  for  one,  revelled  in  the 
ample  width  and  absolute  stillness  ; no  danger  of  rolling 
or  being  pitched  out  in  one’s  sleep,  or  of  harming  some 
article  of  wearing  apparel,  pitched,  by  an  extra  lurch,  un- 
expectedly in  one’s  face.  I was  up  betimesin  the  morning, 
but  many  others  were  before  me,  for  we  were  to  make  an 
excursion  to  Ribeiro  Frio,  and  as  it  was  a three  hours’ ride 
an  early  start  was  a necessity. 

It  was  half-past  eight  ere  we  started,  and  commenced 
our  ascent.  Favoured  with  true  Madeira  weather,  as  we 
rose  above  Funchal  the  ride  was  picturesque  in  the 
extreme.  At  every  step  we  passed  something  worthy  of 
being  perpetuated  by  me  camera:  now  a womas,  clad  in 
bright  colours,  washing  her  linen  at  one  of  the  roadside 
streams  abounding  in  Madeira ; now  a clump  of  sugar- 
canes  and  thickly -clustering  oranges,  or  hanging  bananas; 
now  white  houses,  with  their  miniature  balconies  covered 
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with  trailing  vines,  and  square  mud  chimnies ; and  anon, 
as  we  rose  higher,  quaint  little  thatched  cottages,  perched 
under  the  sheltering  hillside,  inhabited  by  peasants,  whose 
faces  called  Murillo  to  mind. 

Still  ascending,  after  a ride  of  about  two  hours,  we 
reached  the  Peak,  variously  estimated  at  from  4,000 
to  4,500  feet  above  sea  level.  We  halted  at  the  little  road- 
side inn  here,  which  contaius  a spacious  fire-place  ; for  at 
this  altitude  it  is  often  very  cold  and  foggy,  and  visitors 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  make  a cup  of  tea  and  dry  them- 
selves. We  were  able  here  to  get  some  wine,  and  water, 
the  latter  of  which  we  preferred. 

Unfortunately,  the  weather  now  changed,  and  we  saw, 
with  consternation,  clouds  of  mist  drifting  over  the  hills 
around  us,  and  at  times  totally  obscuring  the  view.  How- 
ever, after  a short  halt,  we  pressed  forward,  and  cantering 
over  a tolerably  level  moorland,  commenced  descending 
the  mountain  side  by  the  steep  zigzag  paved  road.  The 
mist  somewhat  limited  our  view,  but  between  the  clouds 
we  had  peeps  of  the  beautiful  wooded  ravines,  the  moun- 
tain peaks,  and  serrated  ridges,  rendered  ever  and  anon 
brilliantly  golden  by  the  gleams  of  the  fitful  sun,  the 
shadows  a soft  ethereal  blue.  Dashing  from  rock  to  rock 
were  miniature  cascades,  leaping  o’er  moss-grown  boulders. 
Soon  we  reached  a level  mountain  path  bordered  by  ferns 
of  various  classes ; wild  geraniums,  hoary  lichens,  and 
clusters  of  yellow  gorse  brightening  the  mass  of  green. 

My  12  by  10  camera  accompanied  me  on  this  excursion, 
and  a great  nuisance  I found  it.  Up  the  hills  1 was 
obliged  to  carry  it  in  front  of  me  on  the  saddle,  and  on  the 
level  it  was  impossib'e  to  trot  in  comfort.  Being  able  to 
secure  some  permanent  momento  of  one’s  travels  affords 
great  pleasure  in ; fte  years,  but  the  necessary  impedimenta 
is  apt  at  the  time  to  detract  from  one’s  freedom  of  move- 
ment. 

With  many  regrets  at  the  shortness  of  our  stay  at  lovely 
Madeira,  we  went  on  board  the  yacht  at  seven  o’clock,  and 
at  eight  were  steaming  out  of  the  Bay  of  Funchal,  our 
band  playing,  and  the  passengers  watching,  somewhat 
sadly,  the  fast  disappearing  lights  of  the  little  town.  We 
all  thoroughly  enjoyed  our  two  days’  stay,  all  too  short, 
at  Madeira. 

There  are  two  photographers  in  Madeira,  at  Funchal, 
both  of  whom  display  very  good  landscape  work  ; but  the 
portraiture  is  decidedly  inferior.  A good  English  por- 
traitist would  probably  do  a very  fair  business,  if  he  were 
also  a competent  landscape  man.  Small  as  the  island  is, 
it  abouads  in  beautiful  views,  and  an  immense  collection 
of  profitable  negatives  might  be  secured.  The  resident 
English  population  and  visitors  rather  decrease,  owing  to 
the  dictum  of  the  medical  world,  and  rival  claims  of  new 
and  more  fashionable  watering-places;  still  a pushing 
man  could,  at  any  rate,  make  a comfortable  living  in  this 
very  enjoyable  place.  The  Cape  maxi,  and  other  large 
steamers,  which  call  at  Madeira,  create  a demand  for  views. 

At  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  February  5th,  Fun- 
chal was  out  of  sight,  and  we  were  bound  for  Barbadoes 
and  the  Islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 


BLISTERS  ON  SILVER  P HINTS. 

BY  W.  it.  ASHMAN. 

WnAT  causes  blisters  in  albumenized  silver  prints  is  a 
question  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Societies’  question -boxes,  too,  occasionally  contain  simi- 
lar queries  for  information,  and  after  much  discussion,  in 
w’hich  ancient  ideas  are  generally  revived,  and  modern 
ones  aired,  the  subject  invariably  drops  pretty  much  in  the 
same  position  as  where  it  was  picked  up.  An  object  has 
been  achieved,  however,  for  knowledge  acquired  by  the 
querist  is  put  in  practice  for  awhile  with  beneficial  results  ; 
though  upon  the  cessation  of  the  evil  complained  of,  it  re- 
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ceives,  as  a rule,  very  little  further  consideration,  until 
questions  upon  the  subject  are  again  circulating. 

It  is  curious  to  note  now  regularly  these  complaints  are 
made  ; and  to  my  way  of  thinking  this  periodical  outcry 
proves  iu  a large  measure  that  the  phenomenon  is  influ- 
enced by  excessive  changes  of  temperature.  At  the  pre- 
sent season,  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  the  thermometer 
to  register  during  the  night  freezing  point,  or  thereabouts  ; 
and  this  cannot  fail  to  do  other  than  exert  some  influence 
on  the  image  film,  such  as  the  thin  and  insoluble  albumen 
coating  in  the  printed  state  represents.  If  it  were  only 
practicable,  or  only  possible  to  obtain  the  same  degree  of 
purity  in  the  whites  and  resisting  power  between  the  two 
surfaces  by  supplementing  an  albumen  substratum  for  the 
present  starch  or  gelatine  method  now  employed,  we 
might  be  sure  that  blisters  would  once  for  all  depart,  since 
a layer  of  albumen  will  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
adhere  with  equal  tenacity  to  a surface  which,  by  the  very 
nature  of  its  preparation,  caunot  be  considered  even,  as  it 
would  to  a surface  having  a nearer  approach  to  perfection, 
such  as  a ^substratum  of  a similar  substance  would 
present. 

Doubtless,  if  it  were  only  possible  to  test  the  power  of 
adhesiveness  and  expansion  existing  between  any  one  por- 
tion of  the  prepared  paper  and  the  coating  thereof,  we 
should  be  in  a better  position  to  define  the  incipient  cause 
of  blisters  ; since  such  a method  is  not  practicable,  it 
becomes  desirable  to  search  in  another  direction  for  the 
probable  germs  of  the  evil. 

As  a general  rule,  the  dealer  becomes  the  greatest 
sufferer  ; he  is  the  recipient  of  all  the  wrath  that  can  be 
instilled  into  a letter,  the  length  of  which  alone  would  show 
that  the  writer  possessed  no  sympathy  for  the  reader.  The 
dealer  in  turn  improves  the  occasion  by  retaliating  upon  the 
albumenizer  or  sensitizer,  as  the  case  may  be,  who,  with 
hackneyed  excuses,  allows  the  matter  to  rest,  until  he  shall 
have  communicated  with  the  mill — result,  no  answer. 
Much  of  the  annoyance  is  caused  by  insufficient  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  user,  while  his  lack  of  experience  might 
easily  be  supplemented,  if  producers  would  each  agree  to 
give  explicit  instruction  for  the  treatment  of  their  papers, 
in  so  far  as  past  experience  has  enabled  them  to  do. 

Problems  will  doubtless  continue  to  present  themselves 
for  solution,  such  for  instance,  as  one  or  more  portions  of 
the  same  ream,  printed  and  otherwise  manipulated  in 
different  localities,  giving  trouble  when  the  remaining 
portions,  in  the  hands  of  other  manipulators,  show  complete 
immunity  from  the  defect  complained  of.  Why  this  is 
thus,  forms  the  debatable  ground  for  argument,  which  Up 
to  the  present  has  never  been  wholly  cleared  of  doubts.  We 
might  elucidate  a clearer  conception  of  the  cause  by  stainiug 
a sheet  of  albumeuized  (Rive)  paper  with  a dilute  solution 
of  iodine,  and  examine  the  same  under  a microscope  before 
and  after  removal  of  the  albumen.  Those  portions  not 
exhibiting  the  well-kuown  iodide  of  starch  colour  would 
have  failed  to  have  established  perfect  adhesion  between 
the  two  layers. 

Saxe  paper,  not  being  sized  with  starch  like  the  fore- 
going, would  require  a slightly  different  treatment,  such, 
for  instance,  as  a wash  of  potassium  bichromate  over  the 
albumen  surface,  and  after  exposure  to  light,  a removal  of 
the  albumen  film,  followed  by  a subsequent  microscopical 
examination. 

The  effect  of  extreme  heat  upon  a print  is  not  so  marked 
as  might  be  expected,  for  the  image  once  obtaiued  on 
albumen,  is  not  easily  removed  in  boiling  water  ; notwith- 
standing that  the  sizing  of  the  paper  is  abstracted,  the 
albumen  remains  undisturbed.  If  we  goto  the  other  ex- 
treme, and  allow  the  temperature  of  the  washing  waters  to 
fall  below  35Q  F.,  it  is  only  with  the  greatest  care  such 
prints  can  be  afterwards  handled.  Now  it  is  customary 
with  some  printers  to  give  a final  wash  in  hot  water,  and 
there  is  uo  objection  to  this  proceeding,  provided  that  the 
solutions  have  been  kept  at  a high  temperature  all  through 
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the  manipulation  ; but  alternately  boiling  aud  freezing  is 
productive  of  much  annoyance  aud  many  blisters. 

That  small  blisters  do  little  or  no  harm  under  ordinary 
circumstances  is  generally  conceded  ; also  that  such  are 
usually  due  to  a highly  surfaced  paper  and  unequally 
heated  solutions  ; but  let  such  prints  be  exposed  in  a damp 
state  to  very  cold  air,  32*  F.,  for  instance,  and  it  is  sur- 
prising how  easily  the  portions  of  the  albumen  cau  be 
removed  ; moreover,  upon  again  soaking  prints  so  expose'! 
in  hot  water,  blisters  of  large  size  are  readily  formed.  An 
experience  of  this  kind  is  not  often  met  with,  still  it  has 
been  recorded  upon  one  or  two  occasions,  and  is  worthy  of 
remembrance,  since  it  is  one  of  the  failures  attributable  to 
the  user,  and  not  the  manufacturer  of  albumenized  or  ready- 
sensitized  paper. 

Everyone  knows  that  a strong  silver  bath  has  a tendency 
to  detach  the  albumen  in  very  thin  skins,  more  especially 
during  high  temperatures  ; doubtless  those  who  use  pre- 
served paper  do  not  meet  with  this  difficulty,  and  a precau- 
tion of  this  kind  would  only  apply  to  those  who  seusitize 
their  own  paper.  With  highly-surfaced  papers,  the  writer 
lias  often  found  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  strength  of  the 
sensitizing  ba'.h  to  less  than  thirty  grains  of  silver  nitrate 
per  fluid  ounce. 

Certain  remedies  might  here  be  mentioned,  which, 
although  known  to  many  manipulators,  may  not  be  familiar 
to  beginners.  To  classify  the  remedies,  it  may  be  said  that 
equality  of  temperature  throughout  is  of  primary  import- 
ance, aud  beyond  which  it  is  seldom  really  necessary  to 
seek  relief.  Next  in  order  may  be  mentioned  the  degree 
of  concentration  of  the  sensitizing  bath;  the  stronger  the 
silver  bath,  the  greater  the  tendency  to  blister.  This  was, 
in  a measure,  overcome  some  years  ago  by  a photographer 
in  the  United  States— Professor  Towler,  I believe — who 
replaced  an  eighth  part  of  the  water  used  in  making  up  the 
bath  with  that  quantity  of  alcohol.  The  only  objection  to 
that  method  was  that  the  paper  would  not  keep  in  summer 
time  so  well  as  when  the  alcohol  was  absent.  Anthony’s 
plan  of  placing  a small  lump  of  gum-camphor  and  a crystal 
of  alum  in  the  filter  tended  very  much  to  keep  the  paper, 
and  prevent  blisters.  These  methods,  of  course,  refer  to 
freshly-sensitized  papers. 

Preserved  sensitive  paper  occasionally  exhibits  a very 
troublesome  form  of  blister,  inasmuch  as  fully  one-half  of 
the  image  is  often  so  detached.  The  makers  generally 
recommend  the  final  washing  before  toning  to  consist  of 
an  alkaline  bath  ; if  the  alkaline  solution  used  be  dilute, 
there  is  not  the  least  doubt  but  its  effect  will  prove  bene- 
ficial, so  far  as  it  assists  rapid  toning  ; but  assuming  there 
be  acid  used  in  the  preservation  of  the  paper,  and  the 
alkaline  carbouate  bath  be  too  stroog  for  the  purpose,  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  what  would  happen.  If  a violent  disen- 
gagement of  carbonic  acid  gas  took  place  within  the  tex- 
ture of  the  paper,  such  a force  evolved  would  be  sufficient 
to  separate  the  two  surfaces,  and  the  inevitable  result 
would  be  blisters,  while  other  portions  of  the  same  ream, 
differently  treated,  would  show  no  trace  of  the  defect, 
because  the  alkaline  bath  was  made  with  greater  care,  and 
the  prints  were  equally  acted  upon.  It  is  a matter  of  con- 
siderable importance  that  this  alkaline  solution  should  only 
be  employed  in  very  dilute  proportions,  since  the  entire 
removal  of  the  albumen  image  is  a comparatively  easy 
matter,  under  alkaline  conditions ; therefore,  where  acid 
is  known  to  be  absent,  salt  may  be  substituted  for  the 
alkali  with  considerable  advantage. 

Other  means  for  accomplishing  the  end  in  view  might 
be  reiterated,  such  as  soaking  the  prints  after  toning  in 
a bath  containing  four  ounces  of  common  salt  per  gallon  of 
water,  and  a faintly  alkaline  fixing  bath,  with  which  some 
printers  find  it  advantageous  to  put  a small  quantity  of 
alcohol.  When  an  equal  temperature  of  the  washing 
water  cannot  be  relied  upon,  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to 
dilute  the  fixing  bath  gradually  with  water,  and  thus  rid 
the  prints  of  the  fixing  agent  in  that  manner.  The  treat- 


ment of  prints  in  saline  baths,  made  with  three  per  cent, 
of  common  salt  or  ordinary  commercial  alum,  tends  greatly 
to  check  the  after  formation  of  blisters,  while  they  also 
play  the  role  of  eliminators.  Other  methods  have  from 
time  to  time  been  published  in  these  pages,  and  I feel  it  to 
be  iucumbent  that  some  excuse  should  be  offered  for 
quoting  experiences  of  others.  My  excuse  is  this.  Two 
serious  cases — one  occurring  in  the  North  and  the  other  in 
the  South — were  recently  brought  under  my  notice.  In 
both  cases  portions  of  the  same  batch  were  used,  being 
distributed  in  the  ordinary  course,  and  these  were  the  only 
cases  where  blisters  were  observed.  Upon  enquiry,  it 
was  conclusively  proved  that  the  temperature  was  low 
upon  both  the  occasions  complained  of,  and  an  increased 
temperature  resulted  in  an  absence  of  blisters. 


THE  GLASS  HOUSE— HOW  TO  DESIGN,  CON- 
STRUCT,  AND  FURNISH  IT. 

Charter  I.— Glass  Houses,  Old  and  New — Continued. 

Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  Studio. — We  subjoin  the  ground 
plan  and  elevation,  together  with  a few  details  of  the 
construction  : — 


1 


From  the  ground  plan  it  may  be  seen  that  the  total 
length  of  the  room  is  thirty-six  feet,  the  portion  really 
constituting  the  studio,  the  only  part  lighted,  is  twelve  feet 
wide  by  thirteen  feet  long.  The  unlighted  portion,  in 
which  the  camera  stands,  is  twenty-three  feet  long  by 
eight  feet  wide,  and  the  extreme  end  is  divided  off  to  form 
the  dark-room.  The  part  marked  6 has  a tier  of  shelves 
for  various  purposes : — 


On  reference  to  the  sketch  of  the  elevation  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  studio  portion  is  12  feet  high  at  the  ridge. 
One  side  of  the  studio  is  all  glass,  consisting  of  corrugated 
glass  from  the  ground  to  7 fret  high,  and  from  thence  to 
the  roof  clear  white  glass.  The  sloping  front  light  (7)  is 
clear  white  glass.  The  opposite  side  of  the  studio  is  opaque, 
reflected  light  only  being  obtained  on  that  side.  The  roof 
(4)  is  also  opaque.  The  only  portions  having  glass  are  one 
side  of  the  square  or  studio  portion,  and  the  front  sloping 
portion  of  the  roof  (7).  With  the  exception  of  the  glazed 
parts  we  have  named,  the  room  is  chiefly  constructed  of 
inch  boarding,  covered  at  the  roof  with  asphalte  felt.  The 
unilluminated  portion  is  7 feet  high  to  the  eaves,  and  from 
thence  to  the  ridge  about  two  feet  more.  The  window 
marked  2 is  of  orange  glass  for  the  dark-room.  The  other 
small  window  is  to  admit  a little  light  when  necessary  to 
the  unilluminated  portion  of  the  room.  Each  pane  in  the 
studio  has  a distinct  set  of  two  blinds,  one  white  and  the 
other  black,  and  the  blinds  of  each  pane  may  each  be  worked 
quite  independent  of  the  other,  so  as  to  secure  entire  con- 
trol of  the  light. 

The  room  is  well  built  throughout,  and  carefully  finished 
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in  every  part,  making  an  excellent  smoking  room  when  not 
used  as  an  amateur  studio.  The  total  cost  of  the  erection 
was  something  over  ,£100. 

Another  glass  room  of  very  similar  design  is  that  of  Mr. 
Matheson. 

It  is  thus  described  : — The  tallest  end  for  the  back- 
ground, B,  is  square — a great  advantage  in  taking  groups 
— while  all  the  rest  of  the  room  not  actually  wanted  for 


light  may  be  built  of  any  opaque  material,  to  keep  out  the 
heat.  The  quantity  of  glass  surface  need  bear  very  little 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  room,  as  ten  feet  of  glass  from 
the  sitter  (or  from  A to  C)  is  sufficient,  no  matter  how  long 
the  room  may  be.  About  three  or  four  feet  from  the  back- 
ground of  the  under  surface  of  glass,  from  A to  B,  may  be 
blackened  or  built  of  an  opaque  material,  as  shown  in  the 
drawing.  Supposing  the  room  to  be  twelve  feet  wide,  the 
highest  part  of  the  roof,  A,  should  be  about  ten,  sloping 
down  for  about  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  sitter,  or  A,  to 
the  lowest  part,  C,  which  may  be  a flat  roof,  leaded  or 
tiled,  or  other  opaque  material,  and  which  need  be  no 
higher  than  convenient  to  walk  under.  The  sloping  part 
just  over  the  head  of  the  sitter,  A,  B,  may  be  hinged  as 
a flap,  to  be  lifted  up  when  the  weather  will  admit,  as  the 
warm  air  ascends  to  this,  the  highest  part.  This  makes  an 
admirable  ventilator  in  summer.  The  back,  B,  should  be 
laced  against  a tall  house  if  possible,  while  the  rest  should 
e placed  so  as  to  have  no  obstructions. 

Vanderweyde's  Studio  Window. — The  figure  is  a horizon- 
tal section  of  a photographic  studion.  A A is  the  side  wall 
of  the  studio,  and  B C are  two  points  near  each  end  of  the 
studio  at  any  convenient  point  in  its  width,  at  either  of 
which  the  sitter  may  be  placed.  In  constructing  the 
window,  are  placed  at  equal  distances  apart  a number  of 
vertical  sashes,  D.  The  distance  between  these  sashes  will 


depend  upon  the  width  of  the  panes  of  glass  to  be  used. 
It  is  convenient  to  place  them  about  two  feet  apart. 
The  glass  is  fixed  between  the  inner  row  of  sash-bars,  D, 
and  an  outer  row  of  bars,  E,  the  position  of  the  glass  being 
shown  by  the  lines  EG.  A convenient  way  of  finding  the 
position  for  the  outer  row  of  sash-bars,  E.  is  by  drawing 
radial  lines  from  the  points  B C respectively  through  and 
beyoud  the  points  occupied  by  the  sash-bars  D,  and  at  the 
points  E,  where  the  lines  first  intersect  each  other  beyond 


the  row  of  sashes  (D),  [is  placed  the  outer  row  of  sash- 
bars,  E. 

The  panes  of  glass  are  thus  divided  into  two  sets  facing 
in  opposite  directions,  all  the  panes  of  the  one  set  (F) 
facing  as  nearly  as  possible  the  point  B,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  are  edgewise,  or  radial  to  the  point  C ; while,  on 
the  other  hand,  all  the  panes  of  the  other  set  ^G)  face  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  point  C,  and  are  edgewise  or 
radial  to  the  point  B.  Thus  arranged,  the  double 
row  of  sash-bars  does  not  obscure  any  more  light 
than  a single  row,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the 
sitterbe  placed  at  B,  the  glass  G can  be  darkened 
by  blinds  or  shutters,  the  light  only  being  ad- 
mitted through  glass  F,  so  that  without  obscuring 
any  of  the  light  passing  in  the  direction  of  the 
sitter,  the  light  is  cut  off  from  the  remainder  of 
the  studio,  which  is  not  required  to  be  illumi- 
nated. 

Monckhoven’  7 unnel  Studio  for  Copying. — Major 
Waterhouse  writes  : “ Monckhoven  recommends 
for  reproductions  a studio  of  what  is  called  the 
“tunnel”  form,  having  the  glass  roof  to  the 
north  ; and  I think  there  is  no  doubt  that  on  the 
whole  a steady,  bright  diffused  light  from  the 
north  coming  through  clear  glass  is  to  be  prefer- 
red to  sunshine  filtered,  as  it  must  be,  through 
ground  glass,  which  cuts  off  an  enormous  proportion  of  the 
light. 

“In  my  own  case,  having  acertain  amount  of  open  ground 
towards  the  south  of  the  office  building,  and  none  to  the 
north,  1 built  the  glass  house  for  the  photographic  branch 
of  the  Surveyor-General’s  Office  in  Calcutta,  on  the  ground 
level  in  something  of  the  same  kind  of  tunnel  shape  as 


Monckhoven’s,  but  facing  the  south.  The  sloping  glass 
roof  and  the  side  sashes  under  it  are  glazed  with  ground 
glass,  so  that  a strong  diffused  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
plan-boards.  In  order  to  lessen  vibration  as  much  as 
possible,  the  plan-boards  are  fixed  on  a separate  wall, 
quite  isolated  from  the  walls  of  the  buildings  ; and  each 
camera  stands  by  itself  on  a block  of  masonry  resting  on  a 
bed  of  sand,  and  is  thus  isolated  from  adjoining  blocks, 
and  from  the  walls  and  floor  of  the  rest  of  the  building. 
The  house  is  roofed  in  over  the  cameras,  and  the  dark- 
rooms are  conveniently  placed  just  behind  the  cameras,  the 
l dark-slides  being  passed  in  and  out  of  the  dark-room 
1 through  wooden  boxes  let  into  the  wall. 

“ This  arrangement  is  found  to  answer  very  well  for  copy- 
ing of  maps,  though  sometimes,  when  the  suu  is  high,  the 
1 grain  of  the  paper  is  apt  to  show  too  much,  and  it  is  possi- 
ble that  a similar  arrangement  facing  the  north  might  have 
been  better.” 


Volkmcr’s  Interior  Arrangements  for  Copying. — No  further 
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description  of  the  engraving  than  the  following  reference 
notes  is  required  : — K K K,  an  ordinary  camera,  with  boJy 
having  two  bellows,  m m.  M M,  table  stand  for  the 
camera,  running  on  rails,  so  placed  as  to  ensure  absolute 
and  constant  parallelism  of  the  sensitive  plate  with  the 
design  to  be  copied.  It  It',  frame  on  which  the  original 
is  stretched  equally  in  all  directions  by  means  of  the  screws, 
s s' ; a b d,  handles  for  controlling  the  forward,  upward, 
and  lateral  motions  respectively. 


Ddtmt  Intelligent*. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

3581.  Alfred  Peter  Sharp,  17,  Great  Brunswick  Street, 
Dublin,  for  “ Photographic  dark  slide  for  negatives  on  paper.” 
— ‘20th  March,  1885. 

3598.  Matthew  Whiting,  1,  Lavender  Hill,  Wandsworth, 
London,  for  “ Facilitating  the  exhibition  of  slides  in  the  magic 
lantern.” — 20th  March,  1885. 

3644.  Joshua  Bilcliff  and  Josiah  Thomas  Chapman,  27, 
Richmond  Street,  Boundary  Lane,  Chorlton-on-Medlock, 
Manchester,  for  “Improvements  in  photographic  cameras.”— 
21st  March,  1885. 

3662.  John  Riohy,  46,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  London,  W.C., 
for  “ Improvements  in  the  construction  of  photographic 
cameras.” — 21st  March,  1885. 

Patent  on  which  the  Seventh  Year’s  Renewal  Fee 
of  £10  has  been  Paid. 

1448.  Rouch,  S.  W.,  “Photographic  camera.’’— a.  d.  1878. 

Patent  Sealed. 

3510.  Henry  Bhatt  Sharp,  of  5,  South  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool, in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  Optician,  for  “ Improvements 
in  portable  legs,  supports,  or  standards  for  the  stands  of 
cameras,  stereoscopes,  telescopes,  theodolites,  music  easels, 
surveyors’  staffs,  and  other  like  purposes.” — Dated  18th  of 
February,  1884. 

Patent  Granted  in  America. 

313,761,  Eli  J.  Palmer,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada,  assignor  of 
one-third  to  Theodore  Snell,  same  place.  “ Machine  for  ap- 
plying photographic  emulsion  to  photographic  plates.”  Filed 
July  7,  1884.  (No  model.) 


Claim. — 1.  In  a device  for  applying  emulsion,  a narrow  vessel 
made  substantially  of  a length  to  correspond  with  the  width  of 
the  plate  on  which  the  emulsion  is  to  be  applied,  and  provided 
with  a porous  apron,  or  its  equivalent  designed  to  receive  the 
emulsion  and  distribute  it  on  the  plate,  substantially  as  and  for 
the  purpose  specified. 

2.  In  a device  for  applj  ing  emulsion,  a narrow  vessel  made 
substantially  of  a length  to  correspond  with  the  width  of  the 


Plate  on  which  the  emulsion  is  to  be  applied,  and  having  a longi 
mdinal  slot  made  at  or  near  its  bottom  to  permit  the  escape  of 
the  emulsion  on  to  a porous  apron  through  which  the  emulsion 
is  applied  to  the  plate. 

3.  A distributing-vessel,  F,  journaled  on  the  rocl y,  and  having 
an  arm  h,  attached  to  it,  in  combination  with  the  bridge  i, 
attached  to  the  travelling  belt  B,  substantially  as  and  for  the 
purpose  specified . 

4.  The  distributing-vessel  F,  journaled  or  pivoted  on  the  rod 
g,  and  provided  with  an  arm,  h,  the  spring  pinchers  G,  arranged 
to  grip  the  end  of  the  flexible  tube  E,  and  the  lever  H,  for  oper- 
ating the  said  pinchers,  in  combination  with  the  bridges  i and  j, 
connected  to  the  travelling  belt  B,  substantially  as  and  for  the 
purpose  specified. 

5.  The  spring-pinchers  G,  arranged  to  grip  and  close  the 
flexible  tube  E,  and  connected,  as  described,  to  the  pivoted  lever 
H,  in  combination  with  the  bridge/,  connected  to  the  travelling 
belt  B,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  specified. 

6.  The  distributing-vessel  F,  journaled,  as  described,  and 
supplied  with  emulsion  from  a flexible  tube,  E,  closed  by  the 
pinchers  G,  in  combination  with  a travelling  belt,  B,  having 
plates  A held  on  its  surface,  as  described,  aud  bridges  i and  j, 
arranged  to  operate  the  vessel  F and  pinchers  G,  substantially  as 
and  for  the  purpose  specified. 

7.  An  emulsion  resevoir,  C,  placed  within  a hot-water  urn,  D, 
and  having  a flexible  tube,  E,  connected  with  the  bottom  there- 
of, and  arranged  to  convey  emulsion  to  the  distributiDg-vessel  F, 
in  combination  with  the  sponge  r,  inserted  in  a recess  in  said 
reservoir  C,  over  the  mouth  of  said  tube,  substantially  as  and  for 
the  purpose  specified. 

8.  A soft-rubber  plug  arranged  to  close  holes  in  the  bottoms 
of  the  reservoir  C and  urn  D,  a hard- rubber  tapered  ferrule,  a, 
inserted  in  a correspondingly-formed  hole  in  the  said  plug,  iu 
combination  with  a flexible  tube,  E,  having  a hard-rubber 
tapered  ferrule  b,  inserted  into  its  mouth,  and  forced  into  the 
ferrule  a,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  specified. 

9.  In  combination  with  a device  for  distributing  photographic 
emulsion  on  plates,  an  endless  travelling  belt,  B,  having  project- 
ing lips  / , and  bridges  i i,  placed  on  the  surface,  substantially  as 
and  for  the  purpose  specified. 

10.  A horizontal  endless  travelling  belt,  B,  haviug  projecting 
lips,  /•,  placed  on  its  surface  for  holding  the  plates  A,  in  com- 
bination with  a travelling  shelf  placed  at  the  turning-point  of 
the  endless  apron,  and  arranged  substantially  on  a level  with 
the  top  of  the  belt  to  receive  the  plates  A,  substantially  as  and 
for  the  purpose  specified. 

11.  An  endless  apron,  B,  having  projecting  lips,  /.,  to  retain  in 
position  the  plates  A,  in  combination  with  a rack,  K,  arranged 
to  hold  a series  of  shelves,  aud  automatically  operated  so  as  to 
bring  an  empty  shelf  before  each  plate,  substantially  as  and  for 
the  purpose  specified. 

12.  In  a machine  for  applying  photographic  emulsions,  the 
combination  of  a distributing-vessel,  as  F,  refrigerator,  as  A', 
rack  K,  and  a travelling  belt,  B,  arranged  to  convey  the  photo- 
graphic plates  under  the  distributing-vessel,  and  from  thence 
through  said  refrigerator,  and  deliver  them  to  said  rack,  sub- 
stantially as  and  for  the  purpose  specified. 

13.  The  combination  of  an  endless  travelling  belt,  movable 
plate-rack,  aud  a reciprocating  conveyer- table  situated  inter- 
mediate of  said  belt  and  rack,  substantially  as  described. 

313,677.  August  Lokffler,  Tompkinsville,  N.  Y.  “ Instan- 
taneous shutter  for  photographic  lenses.”  Filed  Dec.  2, 1884 

(No  model.) 

An  aperture  in  a spring  roller-blind  passes  across  the  lens  tube. 


IHotcs. 

Those  who  get  stained  or  spotty  negatives  should  turn 
to  page  208,  and  notice  the  treatment  recommended  by 
Belitski.  If  the  negative  is  a valuable  one,  it  is  always  as 
well  to  make  a transparency  before  commencing. 


One  is  almost  tempted  to  be  a little  incredulous  as  to  the 
absolute  accuracy  of  photographs  of  the  nebulte,  when  we 
find  the  President  of  the  Liverpool  Astronomical  Society, 
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in  his  reference  at  the  last  meeting  to  the  photograph  of 
the  great  nebula  in  Andromeda,  saying,  “ The  difficulty  of 
determining  which  were  stars,  and  which  were  specks  on 
the  plate,  was  very  considerable,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  some  of  the  stars  entered  in  the  drawing  may  turn 
out  not  to  be  stars  at  all.”  This  nebula,  itseems,  is  much 
more  deficient  in  photographic  light  than  the  nebula  in 
Orion. 


Sheets  of  compact  or  smooth  cardboard,  faced  with 
gelatino-bromide  emulsion,  were  shown  by  M.  Thiebaut  at 
a recent  meeting  of  the  Paris  Photographic  Society,  these 
cardboard  plates  being  used  in  the  ordinary  dark  slides. 
After  development  and  fixation  the  cardboard  is  stripped 
from  the  gelatine,  and  one  has  a pellicular  negative,  which 
can  be  printed  from  either  side. 

Mr.  F.  Galton's  system  of  composite  portraiture  has 
made  its  appearance  in  America,  pictures  of  groups  of  the 
members  of  the  American  Academy  of  Sciences  forming 
the  experiments.  The  features  of  thirty-one  were  first 
combined,  the  result,  according  to  an  American  corres- 
pondent of  a contemporary,  being  a fair  “type-picture  of 
the  average  scientist,  or  the  ideal  intellectual  man  of  the 
Caucasian  type.”  Three  faces,  however,  differing  greatly 
from  the  average,  were  separated,  and  the  rest  was  divided 
into  two  groups  of  sixteen  naturalists,  and  twelve  mathe- 
maticians. The  effect  of  these  combinations  showed  that 
the  mathematicians  had  a broader,  and  the  naturalists  a 
slightly  narrower,  forehead  than  the  average  of  mankind. 
We  are  not  told,  however,  what  the  average  width  of  the 
forehead  is.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  this. 

For  the  first  time  since  it  has  been  the  fashiou  to  photo- 
graph the  University  Crews,  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
have  been  taken  together.  They  were  invited  to  dine  by 
a resident  of  one  of  the  mansions  on  the  banks  of  the 
Upper  Thames,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  secure  a picture.  One  boating  man  is  very  like 
another,  and  in  this  case  Pompey  greatly  resembles  Caj3ar. 
Truth  to  tell,  take  away  three  or  four  faces,  and  one  man 
might  have  sat  for  the  rest. 


The  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  has  no 
properly-fitted  dark-room,  but  a conveniently-arranged 
lavatory  where  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  develop  plates. 
The  younger  societies  in  London  are  better  off  in  this 
respect,  as  the  Photographic  Club  has  an  excellent  and 
convenient  dark-room  of  its  own  ; and  the  same  may  now 
be  said  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Association. 
Although  the  South  London  Society  is  not  sole  proprietor 
of  a developing  room,  it  is  better  off  than  the  other 
societies,  as  Mr.  Trueman  Wood  is  good  enough  to  allow 
this  Society  to  use  the  laboratory  belonging  to  the 
Society  of  Arts. 


Experimenters  with  green  glass  for  dark-room  windows 
had  better  beware  of  what  is  called  “ signal  green  ’’  glass, 
if  they  wish  to  succeed  at  all.  This  “ signal  green  ” glass 


(which  derives  its  name  from  being  used  for  railway 
signal  lamps)  is  remaikably  opaque  to  red  and  yellow  rays- 


The  “ Maker’s  Amateur”  of  the ’cycling  world,  to  whom 
we  alluded  recently,  is  generally  a practitioner  who  can- 
not succeed  as  an  ordinary  professional,  so  he  takes  secret 
service  with  a manufacturer  of  bi-  and  tri-cycles,  and  while 
loudly  proclaiming  his  amateurism,  he  serves  his  master 
by  displaying  the  merits  of  hi3  goods;  by  organizing  sham 
exhibitions,  where,  may  be,  medals  are  offered  for  the 
best  records  on  the  master’s  machines ; and  may  be,  by 
bringing  out  a trade  circular  in  something  as  near  to  the 
style  of  an  independent  journal  as  he  knows  how. 


Although  the  nondescript  individual  referred  to  only 
just  exists  in  photographic  circles — in  fact,  a magnifying 
glass  is  required  to  see  him  clearly — it  is  as  well  to  bear  in 
mind  the  possibility  of  his  future  development. 

Referring  to  the  bone  spoou  which  we  mentioned  last 
week  as  forming  a convenient  measure  for  pyro,  we  have 
had  two  communications  which  merit  special  notice. 


The  first  is  from  Mr.  W.  B.  Allison,  the  Honorary  Secre- 
tary of  the  North  Staffordshire  Amateur  Photographic 
Society.  He  says: — “ I venture  to  enclose  description  of 
a measure  which  has  been  used  by  me  for  some  time.  A 
drachm  pill  box  cut  down  to  the  requisite  size  for  holding 
the  required  quantity  of  pyro  is  fastened  by  sealing-wax 
to  a small  strip  of  wood,  which  is  in  turn  fastened  in  cork 
of  bottle,  precisely  as  described  by  you.” 


The  second  comes  from  a Bradford  correspondent,  who 
signs  himself  “ Exactitude.’’  This  gentleman  says  that  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  measure  dry  pyrogallic  acid  with  any 
reasonable  approach  to  accuracy,  and  he  writes  a very  long 
letter  by  way  of  enforcing  this  view.  He  carefully  ad  j usted 
a spoou,  and  found  that  half  a dozen  trials  of  the  doses 
lifted  by  it  gave  the  following  results  : — T2  gr.,  IT  gr., 
1-3  gr.,  IT  gr.,  IT  gr.,  10  gr. 


Our  correspondent’s  spoon  evidently  needs  cutting  down 
a little  more,  and  his  figures  serve  to  illustrate  the  practical 
utility  of  a measure  for  the  pyrogallic  acid. 


Photo-tricyclists  in  Russia  meet  with  difficulties  just 
now,  two  of  the  chief  one3  bring  the  fact  that  a highly 
organized  camera  is  not  unfrequently  taken  for  a land- 
torpedoe,  and  the  circumstance  that  just  now  a committee 
is  sitting  to  determine  whether  tricycling  is  good  for  the 
children  of  the  Czar.  The  ’ Cyclist  says  that,  *•  Recently  a 
tricyclist  in  St.  Petersburg  was  ordered  by  the  police  to 
quit  the  road  and  take  to  the  path,  a course  of  advice 
which  he  promptly  followed,  only,  however,  to  be  ordered 
back  into  the  road  again  by  the  next  guardian  of  the  peace 
whom  he  met.” 


Our  readers  will  remember  Mr.  Beard’s  camera  clip> 
described  by  us  early  in  the  year.  It  has  been  improved 
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upon  by  the  inventor,  and  some  of  the  improvements  have 
been  patented,  but  the  exact  points  claimed  will  not  be 
known  until  the  Specification  is  published.  The  subjoined 


official  spoke  without  authority,  and  that  his  objections 
arose  from  an  undue  sense  of  his  own  importance. 


//  ■'/  ^ I.  V 
'/  //  / ■ 


//  /'//  / ji 


sketch  of  two  forms  of  the  clip  requires  no  explanation. 


What  becomes  of  all  the  spoiled  gelatine  plates? 
There  must  be  thousands  accumulating — reproachful 
monuments  representing  so  much  wasted  money  and 
labour.  Everything  has  its  use — even  old  Champagne 
bottles,  until  recently  the  most  worthless  article  in  the 
market  of  unconsidered  trifles — but  has  no  one  thought  it 
worth  while  to  collect  waste  gelatine  plates,  clean  them, 
and  offer  them  to  the  manufacturers  to  be  coated  afresh  ? 

The  children  of  one  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  Schools 
were  recently  photographed.  While  the  operation  was 
proceeding,  one  of  the  officials  of  the  Board  chanced  to 
visit  the  school,  and  was  thereupon  moved  to  express  his 
displeasure  at  the  “ waste  of  time.”  He  futhermore  said 
that  the  Board  disapproved  of  the  photographing  of  Board 
School  children  in  school  hours,  for  the  reason  he  had 
alleged,  namely,  waste  of  time.  Can  this  be  really  true  ? 
Thete  is  not  a Board  School  in  the  metropolis  which  has 
not  been  photographed.  The  children  are  taken  in  classes 
with  their  teachers,  and  the  time  for  each  group  does  not 
exceed  ten  minutes.  The  pleasure  and  espirt  du  corps 
which  the  photographs  give  certainly  more  than  outweigh 
the  ten  minutes’  waste  of  time.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 


GELATINE  EMULSIONS,  AND  HOW  TO  MAKE 
THEM. 

BY  W.  E.  DEBJSNHAM. 

No.  I. 

I'  Ua*  w i 

A INSCRIPTION  of  the  photographic  processes  in  which 
gelatine  is  employed  as  the  vehicle  of  sensitive  compounds 
of  silver,  covers  a much  wider  field  than  that  occupied  by 
coll  odion  but  a few  years  since.  Not  only  have  gelatino- 
■bromide  plates  almost  entirely  superseded  collodion  for 
the  production  of  negatives,  but  the  variety  and  beauty  of 
colour  obtainable  with  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver  sus- 
pended in  gelatine  have  given  an  impetus  to  the  production 
of  transparencies  for  the  lantern,  and  for  window  decora- 
tion ; whilst  the  recent  achievements  in  the  way  of  produc- 
ing prints  upon  gelatine  paper,  both  by  direct  printing,  and 
by  development  after  a rapid  exposure,  prove  that  even  if 
these  processes  are  not  destined  to  supplant  the  old 
familiar  one  of  printing  upon  albumenised  paper,  they  at 
least  contain  what  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  called  the 
“ potentialities  ’’  of  doing  so.  Another,  and  now  very 
considerable  development  of  the  gelatino-bromide  process, 
is  that  of  the  production  of  enlargements  upon  paper,  and 
yet  another  is  the  production  of  enlarged  negatives  upon 
paper  somewhat  similarly  prepared. 

The  writer  proposes  in  the  following  pages  to  give  a 
description  of  each  of  the  typical  processes,  together  with 
a formula,  which,  generally  speaking,  if  not  quite  in  every 
case,  he  has  tried  himself,  and  sufficient  details  to  enable 
those  quite  new  to  emulsion  making  to  enter  upon  what 
is  found  by  many  to  be  a most  delightful  hobby. 

Without  further  reference  to  those  early  processes,  or 
suggestions  for  processes,  in  which  gelatine  was  proposed 
to  take  the  place  of  collodion  as  a vehicle  for  iodide  of 
silver  in  connection  with  an  excess  of  silver  nitrate,  we 
come  in  1871  to  the  publication  by  Dr.  Maddox  of  a 
method  which  has  been  considered  the  parent  of  the 
modern  gelatino-bromide  process.  In  this  process  nitrate 
of  silver  and  an  alkaline  bromide  are  added  to  a solution  of 
gelatine,  and  silver  bromide  is  thus  formed  in  that  state  of 
suspension  known  as  an  emulsion,  and  this  is  poured  upon 
a glass  plate  and  dried.  The  drawback  to  the  employment 
of  this  simple  method  is  that  the  nitrate  of  the  alkali  is 
liable  to  crystallize  upon  the  surface  of  the  film,  and  so 
cause  an  irregularity  which  may  show  in  the  negative, 
besides  inducing  a tendency  in  the  gelatine  film  to  frill,  or 
separate  itself,  during  development  or  the  after  processes, 
from  the  glass  plate  upon  which  it  has  been  spread. 

This  tendency  to  crystallization  and  frilling  will 
be  much  less  with  certain  nitrates  than  with  others ; 
much  less  with  potassium  nitrate  than  with  that  of  ammo- 
nium ; therefore,  in  this  process,  bromide  of  potassium 
should  be  employed  in  preference  to  bromide  of  ammonium. 
It  is  also  obvious  that  the  smaller  the  quantity  of  nitrate 
in  a given  quantity  of  gelatine,  the  more  readily  that  gela- 
tine will  hold  the  nitrate  without  its  crystallizing,  or  caus- 
ing any  other  injurious  influence. 

Bromide  of  silver  in  gelatine  is  capable  of  existing  in  a 
great  variety  of  conditions,  some  of  which  will  give,  with  a 
certain  amount  of  silver  in  a given  quantity  of  gelatine,  a 
far  richer  and  more  opaque-looking  film  than  others.  For 
the  particular  process  now  under  consideration  it  is 
especially  desirable  that  a condition  of  silver  bromide 
should  be  formed  giving  richness  and  body,  so  that  a small 
quantity  of  it  («.e.,  the  silver  bromide),  in  proportion  to  the 
gelatine  used,  will  suffice.  Of  course,  with  the  smaller 
quantity  of  silver  bromide,  there  will  be  a smaller  quantity 
of  nitrate  of  potash  for  the  gelatine  to  retain. 

In  the  following  formula,  although  there  is  eight  times  as 
much  gelatine  as  nitrate  of  silver  used,  the  film  will  be 
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found  to  have  plenty  of  body,  and  the  image  to  be  rich  and 
brilliant.  The  gelatine  employed  is  Heinrich’s,  that  being 
certainly  a very  good  make,  and  one  generally  obtainable  ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  any  ordinary  good  gelatine  will 
answer. 

Gelatine  20  grains 

Bromide  of  potassium  ...  ...  15  „ 

Distilled  water  ...  ...  ...  £ ounce 

Let  the  gelatine  soak  in  the  water  for  a few  minutes 
whilst  the  bromide  is  dissolving,  then  heat  up  to  130°  F., 
or  thereabouts;  and  stir  iD,  also  heated  to  the  same 
temperature,  a solution  of — 

Nitrate  of  silver 20  grains 

Distilled  water  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

A matter  of  great  importance  in  the  preparation  and 
use  of  gelatine  emulsions,  is  the  amount  and  quality  of 
the  light  by  which  the  various  operations  are  performed. 
The  need  for  particular  attention  to  this  point  arises  not 
only  from  the  very  sensitive  character  of  some  of  the  pre- 
parations, but  more  especially  from  the  leugth  of  time  — 
compared  with  that  of  the  preparation  of  a collodion  plate 
— to  which  the  gelatine  emulsion  is  exposed  to  the  light  of 
the  “ dark-room”  during  its  manufacture,  and  during  the 
coating  and  packing  of  the  plates.  For  mixing  ordinary 
emulsions,  a sheet  of  yellow  paper  pinned  round  a candle  will 
suffice,  but  it  will  be  well  to  have  a lantern  fitted  with 
glass  which  may  be  used  as  the  support  for  one,  two,  or 
three  thicknesses  of  golden  fabric  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  light  and  the  sensitiveness  of  the  emulsion  in  hand. 

During  the  coating  and  setting  of  the  plates,  some  such 
lantern  is  necessary,  as  the  light  reflected  from  the  ceiling, 
in  the  case  of  using  a caudle  surrounded  by  yellow  medium 
and  not  covered  at  the  top,  would  be  sufficient  to  affect  the 
emulsion,  exposed  as  it  is  in  large  surface,  and  remaining  so 
exposed  forsome  length  of  lime.  It  is  proper,  if  the  lantern  is 
used  on  or  near  the  coating  slab,  to  have  so  much  additional 
thickness  of  golden  fabric  or  whatever  medium  is  used,  on 
the  side  which  lights  the  plates  whilst  on  the  slab,  that 
there  is  only  sufficient  light  to  see  them  ; but  on  the  side 
which  lights  the  plates  whilst  being  coated,  there  may 
be  light  sufficient  to  see  work  with  comfort.  The 
coating  occupies  seconds,  whilst  the  setting  takes  minutes. 

The  silver  may  be  mixed  by  stirring  in  with  a slip  of 
glass,  the  gelatine  and  bromide  being  contained  in  a small 
jug,  a cup,  or  a glass  ; or  the  bromide  mixture  may  be  con- 
tained in  a flask  or  phial,  and  the  silver  poured  in  a little 
at  a time,  the  flask  being  swirled  round  the  while.  In 
either  case,  the  “ emulsion,”  as  it  is  now  termed,  is  placed 
in  a saucepan  or  boiler,  and  the  lid  being  replaced,  heat  is 
applied  till  the  thermometer  shows  150°.  After  two  or 
three  hours  of  cooking  at  about  this  heat,  the  emulsion  is 
removed  from  the  hot  water,  and  when  at  a heat  just  as 
great  as  can  be  borne  by  the  hand  with  comfort,  say  from 
100°  to  120°,  is  mixed  with  the  following  solution,  which 
has  been  prepared  and  allowed  to  reach  the  same  tempera- 
ture meanwhile : — Gelatine,  140  grains,  swelled  in  cold 
water  for  half-an-hour,  then  drain,  put  in  a clean  jug,  and 
add  5 ounces  of  wTater,  hot  enough  to  dissolve  it,  say  at 
180°,  or  higher. 

The  mixture  of  the  cooked  emulsion  with  the  gelatine 
solution  must,  of  course,  be  made  by  yellow  light,  and  with 
good  stirring.  From  half  an  ounce  to  one  ounce  of  methy- 
lated spirit  is  now  stirred  in,  and  the  emulsion  is  filtered 
through  a piece  of  clean  cambric,  and  may  be  used  for 
coating,  as  it  is ; but  I prefer  to  add  half  a drachm  of  a 
solution  of  chrome  alum,  made  by  dissolving  twelve  grains 
of  this  substance  in  one  ounce  of  water.  This  solution 
must  be  poured  into  the  emulsion  whilst  being  vigorously 
stirred,  otherwise  it  may  cause  coagulation  of  part  of  the 
emulsion.  The  object  of  using  chrome  alum  is  as  a safe- 
guard against  frilling. 

This  emulsion,  which  is  only  a modification  of  the 
original  one  by  Dr.  Maddox,  is  one  which  the  heginner  in 
emulsion  work  is  strongly  recommended  to  make  as  a com- 
mencement of  his  operations.  It  is  very  simple  and  easy 


to  make,  no  washing  being  required,  and  is  not  so  easily 
spoiled  by  want  of  attention  to  niceties  as  some  other  pre- 
parations. Moreover,  the  quality  of  the  photographs  that 
may  be  produced  with  it  is  excellent ; in  the  clear- 
ness, “ bare  glass,-’  character  of  the  shadows,  it  reminds 
one  of  wet-plate  negatives ; the  one  thing  wanting 
is  speed,  and  iu  this  particular  it  does  not  compare  with 
some  of  the  modern  processes  ; but  there  are  many  cases 
where  the  quality  of  high  speed  is  not  essential,  and  where, 
indeed,  such  rapidity  as  was  obtainable  with  wet  collodion 
is  quite  sufficient.  Copying,  photographs  of  still  life,  land- 
scapes when  not  instantaneous,  transparencies,  and 
portraits  iu  the  open  air,  are  some  of  the  uses  to  which  it 
may  be  very  successfully  applied  ; whilst  there  is  another 
advantage  to  the  beginner — that  if  he  should  happen  to 
spoil  a batch,  the  cost  is  insignificant.  This  argument  is 
perhaps  not  worth  mentionin  ' compared  with  that  of  the 
quality  of  the  result  obtainable. 

If  somewhat  quicker  plates  are  required,  the  stewing  of 
the  emulsion  may  be  prolonged  to  six  or  eight  hours,  and 
the  bromide  of  silver  still  be  iu  a condition  in  which  it 
bears  to  be  distributed  through  the  large  amount  of  gela- 
tine given.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  tempera- 
ture should  be  kept  at  the  fixed  point  of  150°.  To  eusure 
this  would  require  constant  care,  and  some  special  appli- 
ance. The  heat  may  fluctuate  from  170°  to  120'"’,  and  to 
keep  within  these  limits  is  tolerably  easy.  If  there  is  no 
convenience  for  having  a gas  stove  under  the  boiler  it  may 
stand  in  the  dark  loom,  aud  a quart  or  so  of  the  water  may- 
be taken  out  occasionally,  and  replaced  by  boiling  water. 
Another  method  is  to  make  the  emulsion  in  an  opaque 
bottle  — 1 have  made  mauy  experimental  batches  in 
ginger  beer  bottles — and  when  mixed  and  corked  the  bottle 
may  stand  in  a boiler  on  the  kitchen  hob.  Iu  this  case,  if 
any-  emulsion  is  seen  to  lie  round  the  cork,  it  must  be 
removed  before  pouring  the  emulsion  out  of  the  bottle,  as 
on  account  of  having  beeu  exposed  to  light,  it  is  unfit  for 
mixing  with  the  stock  in  the  bottle.  When  ginger  beer 
bottles  are  used,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  thoroughly 
cleau  them  with  hot  water  aud  a bottle  brush,  after  each 
batch  is  made;  as  a very  little  old  emulsion  might  set  up 
various  evils  in  a new  batch. 

For  spreading  the  emulsion  on  the  plates,  a slab  of  glass 
must  be  carefully-  levelled,  and  the  plates  laid  upon  it  to 
“ set  ” as  they  are  coated.  The  most  convenient  method  of 
coating  is  to  pick  up  the  plates  in  a pneumatic  holder, 
and  pour  a good  sized  pool  of  emulsion  nearly  on  the 
middle  of  the  plate;  and  then,  by  slow  movement  allow  it 
to  run  successively  to  each  corner  of  the  plate,  and  pour  off 
the  surplus  into  the  coating  vessel.  Emulsions  of  different 
makes  require  that  different  quantities  should  be  left 
upon  the  plates.  If  the  coating  is  too  thin,  there  will  be 
halation  or  a fogging  round  the  high  lights.  With  the 
formula  giveD,  the  plates  will  have  a sufficient  coating  if 
each  ounce  is  made  to  do  for  six  or  seven  quarter  or  three 
half-plates.  As  a way-  of  ensuring  this  quantity,  the 
emulsion  may  be  measured  on  to  the  plates  with  a silver 
teaspoon,  which  commonly  holds  rather  more  than  one 
drachm,  but  then  there  is  not  sufficient  for  it  to  flow 
readily-  to  the  corners  of  the  plate,  and  it  must  be  assisted 
by  the  back  of  the  spoon — not  rubbing  against  the  glass, 
however— or  by  the  tip  of  the  finger,  or  a glass  rod. 

When  the  plates  are  “ set,”  so  that  upon  being  stood  up- 
right the  emulsion  does  not  run,  they  are  ready  to  be  stood 
up  to  dry.  The  drying  should  take  place  in  absolute  dark- 
ness, and  to  ensure  this  in  an  ordinary  household  without 
some  special  appliance  is  not  very  easy. 

If  a dry  cupboard  is  available  which  can  be  rendered 
quite  light-tight  by  hanging  curtains  over  the  door,  cover- 
ing the  joints  and  keyhole,  that  will  suffice,  it  must  of 
course  only  be  opened  at  night  or  when  no  light  but  that 
of  the  yellow  lamp  illuminates  it.  A small  number  of 
plates  may  be  dried  in  dry  weather  in  large  box  or  chest  of 
drawers,  taking  care  to  cover  the  lid  of  the  box  or  the  front 
of  the  drawers  with  opaque  cloths. 
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SOME  RECENT  EXPERIMENTS  IN  EMULSION 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  A.  L.  HENDERSON.* 

Is  my  lecturette  to-night  I do  not  expect  that  there  will  be 
much  to  startle  experts  in  the  way  of  novelties  ; but  I Hatter 
myself  tha*',  at  all  events,  an  animated  discussion  will  follow 
which  may  throw  light  on  some  points  which,  to  me,  are  inex- 
plicable. 

I think  I may  as  well  commence  by  showing  what  influence 
gelatine  has  on  emulsion.  Of  course,  you  must  be  aware  that  to 
get  the  bjst  results  it  is  necessary  to  have  a chemically-pure 
gelatine ; this  is  not  easily  obtained,  and  it  necessitates  some 
little  purification.  My  experiments  in  this  direction  number 
some  hundreds,  and  it  would  be  tedious  for  me  to  detail  any- 
thing like  that  number  ; but  I will  just  mention  a few.  The 
most  common  method  is  to  mix  albumen  with  a solution  of  gela- 
tine, and  warm  up,  so  as  to  coagulate  the  albumen.  This 
coagulation  takes  a great  deal  of  colouring  matter  with  it ; but 
it  also  robs  it  of  some  of  its  setting  properties.  Animal  charcoal 
acts  very  much  in  the  same  way.  Neither  of  these  methods 
sufficiently  purify  gelatine  according  to  my  appreciation.  Gela- 
tine contains  a large  quantity  of  some  gas,  probably  carbonic 
acid.  I think  the  experiments  published  by  myself  some  time 
ago  prove  this,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  have 
heard  of  them,  I may  as  well  reiterate  them.  Take  a solution  of 
gelatine — say  Coignet’s — place  the  same  under  a receiver, 
exhaust  the  air,  aud  watch  the  result.  The  moment  you  begin 
to  pump,  the  gelatine  will  effervesce  over  the  vessel,  but,  if  we 
let  in  the  air,  it  will  subside,  and,  after  repeating  this  operation 
several  times,  the  effervescence  ceases.  This,  in  my  opinioo, 
shows  the  presence  of  gas.  Now  this  gas  is  injurious  to  emulsion, 
not  so  much  from  a chemical  point  of  view,  but  from  the  peculiar 
pits  they  show  when  plates  are  prepared.  The  best  cure  for 
emulsion  prone  to  pits  of  this  kind  is  the  addition  of  a drop  or 
two  of  liquor  ammonia  to  each  ounce  of  finished  emulsion.  I am 
well  aware  that  credit  is  given  to  the  presence  of  grease  as  a 
cause  of  pits,  and  I am  not  going  to  deny  that  some  kind  of 
pits  are  due  to  grease.  You  may  remember  that  Mr.  A.  Brown 
exhibited  some  gelatine  that  contained  (placed  purposely)  grease 
to  a large  extent,  and  yet  there  were  no  traces  of  spots.  Carbon- 
ate of  magnesia,  ox-gall,  soap  nitrate,  bicarbonate  of  potass,  and 
neutral  salts  will  often  remove  insoluble  matter.  With  ordinary 
gelatine  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  smaller  the  quantity  used  to 
emulsify  with,  the  clearer  the  shadows  will  be,  aud  this  is  due  to 
the  smaller  amount  of  impurities.  “ Of  all  evils,  choose  the  least.” 
The  impurities  forming  compounds  of  silver  are  objectionable  ; 
but,  you  will  ask,  how  are  we  to  avoid  this  ? Well,  purify  the 
gelatine  first,  wash  it  in  water  to  remove  all  the  soluble  matter, 
next  soak  it  in  a solution  of  bromide  of  potass  (5  grains  to  the 
ounce) ; you  may  leave  this  all  night,  if  you  please  ; pour  this  off 
and  rinse,  then  proceed  to  make  your  emulsion  with  it.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  treat  the  whole  of  the  gelatine  this  way,  only 
that  which  is  used  to  emulsify  with.  I know  several  professional 
plate-makers  who  precipitate  with  alcohol  all  the  gelatine  they 
use  for  emulsification,  and  I have  no  doubt  this  method  is  almost 
as  good  as  the  other  mentioned.  Gelatine  treated  by  either  of 
these  methods,  then  boiled  with  liquor  ammonia  until  all  the 
setting  properties  are  destroyed  (this  is  the  compound  of  meta- 
gelatine  I call  leucine),  may  be  stored  away  in  stoppered  bottles 
for  future  use  ; it  will  keep  indefinitely — i.  e.,  I have  some  of  the 
first  I made,  years  old,  still  good,  and  it  seems  to  work  better  by 
keeping.  I think  I have  said  enough  to  show  the  importance  of 
having  pure  gelatine. 

I will  now  explain  one  point  that  governs  rapidity — viz.,  the 
amount  of  gelatine  used  in  emulsifying.  It  may  not  be  gene- 
rally known  that  with  less  than  a grain  per  ounce  excellent  re- 
sults are  obtained,  provided  that  directly  the  solutions  are 
mixed,  more  gelatine  is  added  ; the  state  of  the  silver  bromide 
is  constantly  being  altered,  the  more  gelatine  that  is  added.  I 
will  make  an  experiment  to  show  this.  I have  here  some  silver 
nitrate  and  some  bromide  of  potass  each  dissolved  in  a small 
quantity  of  water.  I will  mix  them,  and  you  will  see  a dense 
precipitate  of  silver  bromide  will  be  thrown  down  ; I will  wash 
this  to  free  it  from  soluble  matter ; now  I will  add  a few 
threads  of  dry  gelatine,  and  apply  heat  to  melt  it.  You  will 
perceive  that  immediately  the  bromide  of  silver  begins  to  break 
up,  if  I add  more  gelatine,  the  emulsion  gets  finer.  I have  not 
yet  ascertained  the  limit  of  this  action.  I daresay  speed  of 
emulsion  is  influenced  this  way.  I confess  I cannot  find  a theory 
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that  will  explain  this.  Professor  Stebbing,  some  time  ago, 
published  a statement  that  if  bromide  of  silver  was  boiled  in  th  e 
presence  of  free  bromide  and  gelatine,  a fine  division  of  the 
silver  took  place.  He  believed  it  was  owing  to  the  free  bromide  ; 
but  this  is  not  so — it  is  due  to  the  gelatine  alone. 

I will  now  dwell  on  the  addition  of  iodides  in  emulsions. 
Some  time  ago,  a boiling  formula  was  given  to  me,  which  con- 
tained a large  proportion  of  iodide.  This  formula  gave  good 
results,  but  required  two  hours’  boiling  to  give  20  on  the  sensi- 
tometer,  although  the  party  who  gave  me  the  receipt  stated  that 
he  got  26  with  forty-five  minutes’  cooking.  This  formula  was 
given  to  Mr.  Gregson,  of  Blackburn,  a clever  amateur,  and  I will 
read  a portion  of  his  letter  to  you.  I merely  mention  this  that 
you  may  see  the  uncertainty  of  the  boiling  method.  He  says  : 
“I  tried  the  boiling  formula  you  gave  me— result,  ruby  when 
mixed  ; blue  stage  reached  in  thirty  minutes’  boiling,  and  plates 
gave  a trace  of  20  on  the  sensitometer  ; fair  quality,  but  short  of 
density,  rather.  Forty-five  minutes’  boiling  gave  14  on  sensi- 
tometer, and  sixty  minutes  gave  4 on  sensitometer,  but  no  fog. 
I guess  if  boiled  a little  longer,  no  image  at  all.” 

There  are  many  ways— about  eight— of  adding  iodide  to 
emulsion : first,  it  may  be  put  in  with  the  gelatine,  and  con- 
verted into  silver  iodide  before  adding  the  bromide ; secondly, 
it  may  be  put  in  with  the  bromide  and  converted  simul- 
taneously (this  is  the  method  usually  employed) ; thirdly,  add 
the  bromide  first,  leaving  a small  excess  of  silver,  converting 
the  said  excess  of  silver  by  the  addition  of  any  iodide  ; fourthly, 
saturate  the  silver  with  iodide  (filtering  out  the  precipitate,  by 
thi3  method,  more  or  less  iodide  will  be  introduced,  dependent 
on  the  stiength  of  silver  solution)  ; fifthly,  the  iodide  may  be 
added  to  the  emulsion  directly  it  is  made ; sixthly,  mixing  a 
pure  iodide  emulsion  to  the  bromide  one  before  coating ; 
seventhly,  by  the  addition  of  iodide  acid,  either  to  the  silver 
solution,  or  to  the  bromide  (this  salt  of  silver  is  comparatively 
white,  and  has  its  advantages  over  other  methods)  ; eighthly,  by 
adding  to  or  washing  in  a solution  of  iodide  of  potass  the  emul- 
sion, after  the  soluble  salts  have  been  taken  out;  this  will 
effectively  remove  fog  from  an  emulsion,  but  it  will  slow  it  con- 
siderably. Iodide  in  any  form  in  an  emulsion  is  advantageous, 
but  in  a rapid  emulsion  the  colour  is  objectionable — yellow, 
green,  or  canary  colour  renders  it  difficult  for  actinic  light  to 
pass  through,  and  consequently  a thin  image  is  the  result,  be- 
sides slowing  development  and  fixing.  It  appears  that  iodide  in 
emulsion  coats,  or  partially  converts,  the  fine  particles  of  silver 
bromide  into  silver  iodide  at  a low  temperature,  thereby  pre- 
venting, to  a great  extent,  the  bromide  of  silver  becoming 
coarse  ; and  it  will  be  noticed  that  when  iodide  is  added  to  a 
bromide  emulsion  before  being  washed,  and  the  plates  coated 
with  it  are  placed  in  hyposulphite  fixing  solution,  they  remain 
a long  time  before  any  apparent  fixing  takes  place  ; then  very 
suddenly  the  fixing  takes  p'ace,  leading  one  to  think  that  when 
the  outer  skin  or  coating  of  iodide  is  dissolved,  the  hypo  acts 
more  energetically  on  the  silver  bromide. 

Iodide  is  a great  restrainer,  and  a greater  amount  of  ammonia 
or  heat  may  be„applied  in  preparing  emulsion  without  fog.  I do 
not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  it  directly  increases  speed.  I 
daresay  there  are  other  compounds  that  will  auswer  better.  I 
have  expressed  an  opinion  that  iodide  of  silver  cannot  exist  in  the 
presence  of  an  excess  of  free  bromide  when  subjected  to  great 
heat ; and  my  ideas  are,  to  a certain  extent,  borne  out  by 
Potilitziu’s  and  Humpidge’s  experiments,  lately  recorded  in  the 
scientific  journals : — “ One  of  the  most  familiar  of  reactions,  that 
of  the  displacement  of  bromine  by  chlorine,  we  have  described 
some  of  Potilitzin’s  results  ; more  lately,  Humpidge,  ignorant  of 
the  former’s  experiments,  has  been  working  in  a similar  direction, 
and  finds,  even  at  ordinary  temperature,  that  bromine  is  capable 
of  displacing  chlorine  in  certain  proportions,  under  given  con- 
ditions. He  covered  freshly-precipitated  chloride  of  silver  with 
bromine  water,  aud  allowed  it  to  stand  for  some  time,  at  various 
temperatures  ; the  results  were  very  remarkable.  After  twenty- 
four  hours,  at  a temperature  of  11PC.,  5*28  per  cent,  of  the 
chlorine  had  been  displaced  by  bromine  ; after  seventy-six  hours, 
at  11*9®,  1015  per  cent.  ; after  seven  hours,  at  44'4t’,  11*28  per 
cent.  ; and  after  twelve  hours,  at  the  same  temperature,  1433  per 
cent.  This  experimenter  is  continuing  his  researches  ; but,  so 
far  even  as  he  has  gone,  his  results  well  deserve  recording.” 

Regarding  the  washing  of  emulsion,  a great  deal  may  be  said. 

I am  sorry  to  learn  that  many  makers  still  adhere  to  the  dirty, 
messy  way  of  straining  or  breaking  it  through  mosquito  netting. 
After  a time  the  fibre  gets  filled  up  with  bromide  of  silver,  and 
no  amount  of  washing  will  remove  it,  and  consequently  the 
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subsequent  emulsion  passed  through  takes  some  of  the  bromide 
with  it,  and  causes  black  spots.  Nothing  cau  be  better  for  break- 
ing up  emulsion  than  a vulcanite  or  well  silvered  metal  tube 
covered  at  one  end  with  No.  16  wire  gauze.  While  lam  talking 
of  washing  emulsion,  I may  as  well  mention  that  an  emulsion 
which  will  sometimes  give  a slightly  foggy  result  will  invariably 
give  clear  negatives  if  warmer  water  is  used  in  the  washing,  or 
if  the  emulsion  is  precipitated  with  alcohol ; the  reason  is  that 
meta-gelatine  is  more  soluble  in  warm  solutions. 

I would  like  to  say  something  about  the  sensitometer — War- 
nerke's.  That  clever  instrument  is  in  many  ways  far  from 
perfect  yet.  I could  not  do  without  it.  It  is  most  valuable  for 
comparing  one’s  own  results,  but'  useless  for  comparison  with 
others  ; no  two  tablets  seem  of  the  same  density  ; and  emulsion 
makers  seldom  use  the  same  formula.  Some  time  ago,  a plate- 
maker  asked  me  to  test  some  plates  for  him  ; the}  were  not 
quick — 14 — and  the  No.  1 indication  was  poor  and  thin,  which 
is  quite  the  reverse  of  what  might  be  expected.  Strange  to  say, 
a plate  registering  22  gave  much  more  density ; but  the  camera 
test  reversed  this  order  of  things,  for  the  slow  plate  gave  the 
densest  image.  I was  informed  that  the  plate  contained  no 
iodide. 

Very  fine  results  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  emulsions  of 
different  speeds,  but  it  has  to  be  done  carefully.  It  must  not  be 
thought  that  an  emulsion — say  giving  1 and  7 respectively  on 
the  sensitometer,  and  mixed  in  equal  quantities,  would  give  the 
mean  speed,  4.  In  practice  it  will  be  found  that  to  get  the 
mean  speed,  («•«.,  4)  you  would  require  to  mix  one  part  of  No.  1 
to  three  parts  of  No.  7.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  emul- 
sions of  various  speeds  vary  in  colour,  aud  also  in  density  ; and 
if  a large  quantity  of  a slow  emulsion,  (i.  e.,  one  giving  a yellow 
or  red  colour)  is  mixed  with  a small  quantity  of  very  rapid,  the 
slow  will  completely  destroy  or  eclipse  the  rapidity  of  the  quick 
one.  To  get  the  mean  density  of  emulsions,  the  proportions 
given  for  speed  seems  about  the  same. 

lu  conclusion,  I will  give  you  a formula  for  a very  rapid  emul- 
sion— i.  e.,  one  that  will  give  25  on  Warnerke’s  sensitometer  with 
half  the  usual  exposure  recommended.  I have  no  idea  of  the 
speed  compared  with  collodion,  or  even  with  a plate  exposed  the 
usual  30  seconds. 

Formula. 


No. 


No. 


1. — Nelson’s  gelatine  No.  1 

...  20  grains 

Water 

...  4 ounces 

Carb.  ammon.  

...  60  grains 

Br.  potass 

...  180  „ 

Iod 

...  10  „ 

2. — Ammonia-converted  silver  nit. 

...  240  „ 

Water 

...  4 ounces 

Nit.  acid  

...  2 minims 

Mix  the  silver  to  the  gelatine  in  a fine  stream,  place  the  jar  in 
three  quarts  of  boiling  water,  leave  all  night,  then  add  dry  gela- 
tine 480  grains.  Warm  to  melt  the  gelatine  ; let  this  staud 
another  day  ; break  up  through  16  mesh  gauge,  and  well  wash. 
A good  developer  is  as  follows  : — 

No.  1. — Pyro  ...  4 grains 

Br.  potass  ..  2 ,, 

Water  1 ounce 


ixdphite  soda  ...  TV  „ 

Nit.  acid...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3V  ,, 

Mix  sulphite  soda,  nit.  acid,  and  water,  then  add  pyro.  This 
will  keep  concentrated  indefinitely. 

No.  2. — Liq.  ammon ...  4 minims 

Water  ...  ...  1 ounce 

For  use  take  half  of  each.  In  lieu  of  ammonia  take  carb.  potass 
40  grains. 


A FEW  STRAY  “SHOTS”  IN  IRELAND. 

BY  ADOLPH  W.  BEEK.* 

We  leave  the  rails  at  the  next  station,  viz.,  Thurles — city 
of  mud  cabins  aud  ruins,  dirty  and  world-forsaken  in  appear- 
ance, with  a picturesque  castle  keep  commanding  the  river  and 
bridge — a genuine  ideal  Irish  city,  and  crowded  with  unique 
studies.  But,  seeing  how  the  hours  were  fleeting,  and  con- 

sidering the  quantity  of  work  arranged  for  in  the  day, 
we  reluctantly  at  once  took  a car  for  Holy  Cross  Abbey  and 
Cashel.  Here  let  me  mention  that  the  price  demanded  for 


* Continuation  of  a communication  to  the  Birkenhead  Photographic 
Society. 


“three  of  us  ” for  a drive  of  about  fifteen  English  miles  to 
Cashel,  including  calling  at  the  Abbey,  and  a delay  of  an  hour 
or  two,  was  the  sum  of  five  shillings. 

We  have  pleasant  remembrances  of  that  lovely  drive  from 
Thurles  to  Holy  Cross  Abbey ; and  the  recollection  of  a certain 
sleepy  old  mill  embedded  in  the  rushes  of  the  almost  stagnant 
river,  with  a few  gnarled  trees  scattered  round,  and  the  surface 
of  the  stream  broken  up  by  green  islet  i shrouded  in  graceful 
foliage,  makes  one  long  for  another  opportunity  of  better 
showing  our  appreciation  of  its  loveliness  than  simply  admiring 
and— passing  on. 

But  here  we  are  at  the  famous  Cistercian  Abbey  of  the  Holy 
Cross — perhaps  the  most  perfect  monastic  remain  in  Ireland, 
and  certainly  yielding  to  none  in  interest  or  beauty.  If  looked 
at  near,  or  far  off,  across  the  woods  and  meadows  or  over  the 
babbling  boulder-strewn  stream,  it  is  unique  in  its  perfect 
assimilation  with  its  surroundings,  and  as  the  warm  glow  of  the 
afternoon  sun  softens  aud  brightens  its  grey  lichen-covered 
walls,  the  colour,  so  charming,  photography  altogether  fails  to 
render.  The  east  window  is  of  great  beauty  and  especial 
interest,  on  account  of  its  unique  design. 

The  Cloister  Court  is  just  lighted  right,  and  with  one  or  two 
details  of  doorways  and  buttresses,  with  the  delicate  arcading 
that  once  ran  right  round  the  courtyard,  made  pleasing  pictures. 
The  nave  is  very  plain,  with  stonework  supports,  and  seems 
to  be  used  as  the  cemetery  of  the  district.  Iu  one  of  the  small 
transepts  is  a marvellous  piece  of  shrine  work,  said  to  have  been 
the  receptacle  of  the  pieces  of  the  true  Cross,  that  gave  the 
Abbey  its  name,  and  afterwards  used  as  the  temporary  resting 
place  of  the  bodies  of  the  monks,  previous  to  burial,  upon  which 
the  mediaeval  craftsman  has  lavished  an  infinite  amount  of  most 
elaborate  carving  and  decoration. 

In  a cell  “ one  of  us  ” changes  his  plates  most  successfully, 
the  others  barricading  the  entrance  with  a large  focussing  cloth. 
One  more  “ shot"  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  with  the 
mill  wheel  to  balance  the  picture,  and  we  adjourn  to  a dirty 
cottage  called  the  “ Inn,”  for  our  well-earned  refreshment,  ere 
proceeding  to  Cashel. 

At  about  3.30,  we  are  again  on  board  our  jaunting  car,  trust- 
ing to  be  able  to  get  to  Cashel  in  time  to  utilise  the  evening 
light.  Here  we  have  “ reckoned  without  our  host,”  or  rather, 
our  steed,  for  the  long  rest  has  made  the  mare  skittish,  else  she 
preferred  returning  to  her  stable  at  Thurles  to  turning  her 
nose  Cashel-wards.  Consequently,  we  had  about  thirty  miuutes 
fun  (?)  with  an  Irish  self-willed  mare,  the  termination  of  which 
amusement  nearly  left  us  up  to  our  necks  in  a soft  ditch,  or 
crucified  on  a high  thorn  hedge.  However,  by  dint  of  apples 
and  coaxing,  we  got  fairly  away  at  last.  But  the  evening  was 
rapidly  closing  in,  and  a dull  heaviness — so  dear  to  the  heart  of 
the  landscape  photographer — pervaded  the  air,  as  on  surmount- 
ing a little  hill  the  Rock  of  Cashel  could  just  be  seen,  while 
the  Slieve-na  Man  Mountains  behind  were  putting  on  their 
night-caps  of  white  mist. 

Dull  and  cloudy  iu  the  morning,  but  fairly  clear,  and  time 
being  limited,  we  at  once  attack — with  long  focus  lenses — the 
famous  rock.  Mounting  the  hill,  and  entering  the  enclosure,  we 
notice  that  we  are  within  the  walls,  not  only  of  what  has  been  an 
ecclesiastical  structure,  but  also  a fortress  of  no  ordinary 
strength. 

The  first  object  of  notice  is  the  cruciform  cathedral,  plain  but 
strong,  the  early  English  window  of  three  lights  being  notable 
for  having  them  surmounted  by  an  unusual  rose  window.  This 
cathedral  was  burnt  in  1495,  by  the  Eail  of  Kildare,  who  had 
a grudge  against  the  Archbishop,  and  whose  only  apology  for  this 
sacrilegious  act  was,  that  he  would  not  have  set  fire  to  the  build- 
ing if  he  had  known  that  the  Archbishop  was  not  in  it. 

Adjoining  the  cathedral  is  the  interesting  building  called 
Cormac’s  Chapel,  by  far  the  oldest  building  on  the  rock.  Petrie 
says  : “ It  is  the  most  curious  and  best-preserved  structure  in  the 
country,  combining  the  richest  Norman  decoration  with  the  high 
stone  roof  peculiar  to  Irish  architecture.” 

The  south  entrance  is  by  a beautiful  Norman  door.  The 
north  doorway,  which  was  evidently  the  principal  entrance,  is  a 
most  unique  and  elaborate  work  of  seven  orders,  but  in  a most 
unfortunate  position  for  obtaining  photographs. 

Inside  the  chapel  is  the  sarcophagus  of  the  founder,  King 
Cormac,  a.d.  908,  a perfect  gem  of  early  Celtic  work.  The  very 
peculiar  carving  over  the  great  north  door,  through  which  this 
picture  is  taken,  represents  a Centaur  shooting  a mythological 
animal. 

In  the  city  of  Cashel,  buried  in  back  lanes  of  cabins,  are  the 
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ruins  of  another  abbey,  but  the  bad  light,  combined  with  the  uu" 
pleasant  nature  of  the  surroundings,  prevented  us  getting  a sho1 
at  it.  We  decide  that  we  have  had  “ Not  too  much  Cashel,  bul 
just  Cashel  enough,’’  during  the  short  period  ot  our  stay  here,  so 
we  engage  a car  for  Gould  Cross  Station  en  route  for  Dublin. 

The  morning  finds  us  bent  upon  a stroll  round  Dublin,  and 
through  its  principal  streets — Sackville  Street  and  O’Connell  Street 
— we  pass  on  our  way  to  the  R.  C.  Cathedral.  Before  looking 
through  Trinity  College,  we  glance  at  the  stately  buildings 
formerly  (and  not  impossibly  again)  the  Parliament  Houses  of 
Ireland.  After  passing  through  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
interior,  we  see  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Liffey  the  Seat  of 
Justice,  viz.,  th:  Four  Courts.  With  a run  round  the  Castle  pre- 
cincts, noticing  Chapel  Royal,  our  business  in  Dublin  is  com- 
pleted. 

We  now  drive  to  the  Amiens  Street  Station,  and  book  for  our 
last  excursion,  viz.,  the  Hill  of  Howth.  The  train  runs  round 
the  north  side  of  Dublin  Bay,  along  a narrow  neck  of  land,  with 
open  sea  on  either  side  shining  in  the  brilliant  sunshine,  and  soon 
reaches  Howth.  We  climb  up  its  quaint  straggling  street,  hanging 
on,  as  it  were,  by  its  eyebrows  to  the  hill  side,  and  are  soon  by  the 
abbey  gate.  The  magnificent  view  that  here  unfolds  itself  makes 
one  agree  with  Bradbury,  when  he  says  that  a visit  to  Howth  is 
alone  worth  visiting  Ireland  for,  even  if  there  were  nothing  else 
to  see. 

At  our  feet  is  the  Abbey  of  Howth,  beyond,  the  wide-reaching 
arms  of  that  gigantic  failure,  Howth  Harbour:  and  further  still, 
bright  and  clear,  though  several  miles  away,  the  Island  of 
Ireland’s  Eye  stands  out  sharp  and  distinct,  and  the  ruins  on  it 
can  be  distinguished  with  the  naked  eye. 

Lovers  of  wild  rocky  coves,  bold  headlands,  and  rugged  coast 
lines,  can  here  find  ample  subjects  for  studies,  with  ever- 
changing  effects,  and  beautiful  in  every  mood  and  phase  of  the 
unrestful  sea  and  wind. 

Howth  Castle  (the  ancestral  residence  of  the  Earls  of 
Howth),  where,  according  to  tradition,  the  fate  of  their  “ long 
ancestral  line’’  is  dependent  upon  the  life  of  a famous  yew  tree 
of  fabulous  age — we  see  and  photograph. 

Then,  tired,  but  delighted  with  our  week’s  excursion,  we 
return  to  Dublin,  aud  the  boat  from  North  Wall  bears  us  away 
from  the  Emerald  Isle. 


LESSONS  DERIVED  FROM  PIN-HOLE  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

BY  BABNARI)  S.  TROCTOR.* 

The  rule  for  finding  the  focus  of  a lens  for  an  object  at  any 
distance,  its  focus  for  parallel  rays  being  known,  is  as  follows  : 
Multiply  the  distance  of  the  object  by  the  focus,  and  divide  the 
product  by  the  distance  minus  the  focus  ; e.g.,  the  distance  being 
ten  yards,  and  the  focus  for  parallel  rays  ten  inches,  multiply 
360  inches  by  10  inches=3600,  and  divide  by  360  minus  10  i e 
by  350. 

350)3600(10-28 

350 

1000 

700 

3000 

2800 

The  focus  for  an  object  at  ten  yards  distance  is  thus  found  to 
be  10-28  inches.  Or  you  may  take  the  focus  as  a unit,  state  the 
distance  of  the  object  in^foci,  and  divide  by  the  same  number 
minus  one.  Thus,  10  yards— 36  foci,  divide  by  35  foci=l'028. 
the  distance  expressed  in  foci,  and  convertible  iuto  inches  by 
multiplying  by  10.  Suppose  you  are  taking  a view  with  a 
10-inch  focus  lens,  your  foreground  being  9 to  10  yards  distance 
aud  the  background  as  many  miles  away,  you  focus  for  10  yards, 
and  have  the  objects  at  9 yards,  and  those  at  9 miles  about 
equally  out  of  focus;  the  focus  for  the  former  being  about 
{-inch  behind  the  plate,  and  that  of  the  latter  being  .J-inch  in 
front  of  the  plate.  The  size  of  the  stop  which  miy  be  tolerated 
under  these  circumstauces  will  be  such  as,  when  its  diameter  is 
divided  by  40,  gives  a fine  just  visible  point,  the  reason  for 
which  you  will  readily  see.  The  objects  too  near  and  too  far 
are  j-iuch  out  of  focus  ; {-inch  is  of  the  distance  betweeu  the 
aperture  and  the  plate.  The  cone  of  light  which  passes  through 
the  aperture  comes  to  a point  at  its  focus,  but  will,  if  intercepted 
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by  the  plate  at  So  of  its  focal  distance,  still  have  a measurable 
size  of  that  it  had  as  it  passed  through  the  lens.  Another 
cone  of  light  which  has  come  to  a focus  {-inch  before  it  reaches 
the  plate  will  diverge  again  to  practically  the  same  extent  by 
the  time  it  meets  the  plate. 

With  an  inch  aperture  the  finest  lines  that  are  thus  a {-inch 
out  of  focus  will  have  a thickness  of  -^th  inch  on  the  picture,  a 
degree  of  focal  aberration  which,  under  many  circumstances, 
would  not  be  willingly  tolerated  ; but  if  we  put  in  a stop  of 
{'sth  inch  diameter,  these  out-of-focus  lines  are  reduced  to  a 
thi;kness  of  j 'lf;th  of  an  inch,  a degree  of  fineness  rarely  required. 

S ) far  I had  written  before  Mr.  Pae’s  paper  of  February  ; now 
I mvy  add  a remark  or  two  bearing  upon  what  arose  at  that 
meeting. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Pae  drew  a diagram  of  a 
camera  with  two  foci  on  the  black  board,  and  that  I objected  to 
it  as  tending  to  mislead,  from  being  so  much  out  of  proportion. 
He  amended  it,  and,  on  my  still  objecting,  challenged  me  to  draw 
it  as  it  ought  to  be.  This  I declined  to  do  without  a calculation. 
That  calculation  I now  propose  to  put  before  you.  The  diagram 
represented  a camera  in  section,  to  show  the  difference  between 
the  position  of  the  focussing-screen  when  its  distance  is  changed 
to  bring  into  best  focus  two  objects,  the  distance  of  one  being 
90  feet,  and  that  of  the  other  three  miles. 

He  drew  the  camera,  and  represented  one  line  as  being  3 inches 
from  the  lens,  this  representing  the  focus  for  the  objects  at  three 
miles’  distance,  and  a second  line  in  the  unamended  diagram  was 
4{  inches  from  the  lens,  to  represent  the  focus  for  objects  at 
90  feet.  Taking  the  shorter  form  of  the  rule  I previously 
quoted,  we  convert  the  three  miles  into  terms  of  foci.  Thus 
three  miles  X 5284  = 15840  feet  X 4 = 63360  foci ; divide 
this  by  the  same  number,  minus  1 — 

63360  d-  63359  = P0000015. 

This  is  the  measure  or  foci  for  parallel  rays  of  the  focus  for  an 
object  three  miles’  distance,  proceeding  in  the  same  way  for 
the  foreground,  90  feet  = 360  foci  -j-  359  =:  1-0002785,  giving 
as  a difference  between  the  two  expressed  in  foci,  0-0002770,  or, 
in  fraction  of  an  inch,  0-0008310 — that  is,  with  a 3-inch  lens, 
there  is  rather  less  than  -nnmth  part  of  an  inch  difference 
between  the  foci  for  objects  at  90  feet  and  at  three  miles.  This, 
I think,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  I was  justified  in  objecting  to 
his  drawing  any  inference  regarding  the  distortion  of  objects 
due  to  the  focal  error  in  the  case  he  took  for  illustration,  and 
sufficient  to  justify  my  objection  to  his  statement  that  he  had 
observed  focal  error  amounting  to  inches  under  the  cirumstanecs 
he  described. 

Now  let  us  see  what  would  be  the  distance  of  an  object  from 
the  lens  which  would  give  4-2  inches  focal  distance  as  against 
3 inches  for  the  most  distant  objects.  The  rule  in  this  case  is — 
divide  the  observed  focus  by  the  observed  focus  minus  the  focus 
for  parallel  rays,  the  quotient  gives  the  distance  of  the  object 
expressed,  or  foci.  The  observed  focus  = 4’2,  the  focus  for 
parallel  rays  3-0  ; the  difference  is  1-2,  which,  divide!  into  4-2, 
= 3"5  — the  distance  of  the  object  in  foci  X 3 = 10-5,  the 
distance  of  the  object  in  inches — 10{  inches  instead  of  90  feet. 

As  I have  criticised  Mr.  Pae  without  mercy,  I have  felt  that  I 
might  call  down  upon  myself  an  equally  unmerciful  treatment, 
and  I have  spoken  of  parallel  rays  with  a measure  of  fear  and 
trembling.  I was  conscious  that  the  sun’s  rays  might  not  be 
parallel,  and  after  a little  consideration  I came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  might  not  be  divergent  either,  so  I resolved  to  calcu- 
late what  they  are  likely  to  be,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  are  converging  when  they  reach  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  atmosphere  is  a refracting  medium  with  an  index  of 
1 000294,  and  a curvature  of  about  4,000  miles  radius  ; any 
column  of  it  bounded  by  a plane  on  the  earth's  surface  is  a thick 
plano-convex  lens,  the  focus  of  which  may  be  calculated  by 
dividing  the  index  of  refraction  by  its  excess  above  one  (P000294 
■4-  0-000294  = 3 402),  which  gives  the  focus  in  terms  of  the  radius. 
3402X4000  gives  13608000  miles  as  the  focus.  The  sun  being 
seven  or  eight  times  that  distance,  its  rays  will  be  rather  more 
convergent  when  they  reach  the  earth’s  surface,  than  they  were 
divergent  when  outside  its  atmosphere.  To  get  truly  parallel 
rays,  we  should  catch  a planet  at  about  13  millions  of  miles 
distance. 

Reverting  to  Mr.  Pae’s  diagram,  the  last  point  which  I shall 
attempt  to  ciiticise  to-night  is  his  assumption  that  objects  out 
of  focus  are  consequently  lepresente  1 larger  or  smaller  than  they 
should  be.  Supposing  for  the  moment  that  the  focal  differences 
had  been  approximately  what  Mr.  Pae  represented,  what  effect 
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would  this  have  upon  the  relative  size  of  near  and  distant 
objects  ? Taking  the  proportions  of  Mr.  Pae's  diagram,  and  re- 
presenting the  arrow  in  focus  at  3 inches  as  a certain  measure- 
ment in  the  horizon,  and  the  arrow  at  4 -2  iuches  as  a line  in 
the  foreground,  which,  according  to  the  laws  of  perspective, 
should  have  the  same  measure  upon  the  plate  at  3 inches,  but 
only  comes  to  a focus  at  4-2,  the  result  will  be  that  every 
point  will  be  represented  as  a diffused  patch  of  light  or  shade,  so 
misty  that  not  a single  line  or  point  would  be  visible  as  such, 
and  no  picture  would  be  obtained.  If  you  know  the  extent  of 


the  focal  aberration,  you  may  calculate  the  point  towards  the 
end  of  the  line  where  the  image  ceases  to  have  its  full  share  of 
light,  and  the  other  point  beyond  the  legitimate  end  of  the  line, 
where  the  image  has  not  only  ceased  to  be  visible,  but  where  it 
entirely  ceases  to  receive  any  rays  from  the  object ; between 
lese  two  points  the  line  gradually  fades  from  its  full  strength 
down  to  nothing,  and  the  total  length  of  the  line  may  be 
regarded  as  either  shorter  or  longer  than  its  legitimate  dimen- 
sions. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Determination  of  Length  of  Exposure — Action  of 
SuLPHOCYANIDE  OF  AMMONIUM  ON  GELATINE  — NEGA- 
TIVE Photometer  for  Reproduction  of  Interiors. 


Given  S (one  of  the  spaces  traversed)  = 069  m. 

„ S (the  longer  one)  „ 1-07  „ 

On  referring  to  the  table,  it  will  be  seen  that — 

Falling  0-65  m.  time  occupied  = 036405  see. 

„ 0 04  „ (making  0-69)  „ = 001100  „ 

To  get  the  number  0 01100,  take  the  exposure  for 
additional  0'0l  c.m. — that  is,  0.00275  X 4=0  01100.  The 
length  of  time  for  0 69  m.  fall  is  therefore  0-37505  second 
=between  three-  and  four-tenths  of  a second=yb(,  of  a 
second. 

Table  for  deducing,  from  the  rate  at  which  a body 
falls,  the  length  of  exposure  given  by  instantaneous 
shutters. 


Spaces 

Time 

Correction  for 

Spaces 

Time  Correction  for 

traversed 

taken. 

every  c.m. 

traversed. 

taken. 

every  c.m. 

M 

s 

S 

M 

H 

S 

0-05 

0-10097 

0-00836 

100 

0-45155 

0 00220 

0-10 

0-14279 

000622 

Mo 

0-47359 

0-00211 

015 

0-17389 

000561 

1-20 

0-49465 

000202 

0-20 

0-20194 

0-00177 

1-30 

0-51484 

000194 

0-25 

0-22577 

0-00431 

1-40 

0-53428 

000188 

0-30 

0-24732 

0 00396 

1-50 

0-55304 

000181 

0-35 

02G714 

0 00369 

1-60 

0-57117 

0 00176 

0-40 

0-28558 

0-00347 

1-70 

0-58875 

000170 

0-45 

0-30291 

0-00328 

1-80 

0 60582 

0-00166 

0-50 

0-31930 

0-00312 

1-90 

0-62242 

0 00162 

0-55 

0-33488 

000293 

2 00 

063859 

000158 

0-60 

0 34977 

0-00286 

2-10 

0-65436 

0 00154 

0-65 

0-36405 

0 00275 

2-20 

0-66976 

0-00150 

0-70 

0-37779 

0 00265 

2-30 

0-68481 

000147 

075 

0-39105 

0-00257 

240 

0-69954 

000144 

080 

0-40388 

0-00249 

2-50 

0-71395 

000141 

0-35 

0-41631 

0-00241 

2-60 

0-72810 

0 00139 

0-90 

0-42838 

000235 

2-70 

0-74197 

0 00136 

0-95 

0-44012 

0-00229 

2-80 

0-75559 

0-00134 

100 

0-45155 

2-90 

0-76896 

Determination  of  Length  of  Exposure. — M.  de  la  Baume- 

Pluvinel's  method  of  de- 
termining length  of  ex- 
posures is  based,  as  I 
have  had  occasion  to 
state  previously,  on  the 
reproduction  of  a body 
allowed  to  fall  freely  by 
the  side  of  a graduated 
scale.  The  body  in  this 
case  is  a polished  metal 
ball  dropping  from  A 
(see  cut),  at  the  same 
time  usiug  the  shutter. 
The  photograph  will 
show  a black  trace  over 
the  white  background, 
indicating  the  distance 
traversed  by  the  ball 
during  exposure,  as  from 
B to  C in  the  print.  The 
calculation  of  time  is 
rather  complicated,  but 
still  it  can  be  accurately 
obtained.  Unfortunate- 
ly, doubts  may  be  en- 
tertained on  the  exact 
determination  of  points 
B and  C.  The  longer 
the  exposure  the  greater 
the  amount  of  error,  but 
practically  a sufficiently 
accurate  statement  may 
be  arrived  at.  For  the 
convenience  of  operators, 
M.  de  la  Baume-Pluviuel 
has  drawn  up  the  following  scale  of  varying  exposures 
with  the  space  traversed.  To  show  the  workiug  of  it,  let 
us  take  the  case  of  the  diagram  : — 


I think  it  useful  to  publish  these  numbers,  but  I prefer 
the  clock  dial  form,  and  taking  the  angle  formed  by  the 
hand  traversing  a certain  space  while  performing  one 
revolution  in  a second.  This  apparatus  has  been  well 
carried  out  in  the  makiug  by  M.  Baluze,  and  I think  1 am 
right  iu  recommending  it  as  best  answering  the  purpose. 
By  an  ingenious  contrivance,  a pneumatic  arrangement,  the 
hand  instantly  revolves  from  left  to  right  round  the 
dial,  and  in  the  space  of  a second  arrives  again  at  its 
starting-point,  when  it  stops  spontaneously.  A second 
pressure  of  the  handle  sets  it  in  motion  again,  and  its 
action  will  continue  a great  number  of  times.  The  dial 
being  subdivided  into  600  parts,  renders  it  capable  of 
being  used  with  very  rapid  exposures.  The  preceding 
table  does  not  permit  of  such  practical  valuations,  as  the 
minimum  space  traversed  is  0 03  m.,  giving  an  exposure, 
roughly  speaking,  of  one-tenth  of  a second.  How,  then, 
can  shs  of  a second  be  computed  ? 

Action  of  Sulphocyanide  of  Ammonium  on  Gelatine. — Re- 
ferring agaiu  to  the  action  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium 
upon  gelatine,  of  which  I made  mention  in  my  last  letter,  a 
fresh  experiment  has  proved  that  it  succeeds,  if  used  cold,  in 
developing  carbon  prints  or  gelatine  reliefs,  but,  curiously 
enough,  it  swells  pure  gelatine,  while  the  mixture  that 
is  used  in  the  carbon  process  is  stripped  off.  I have 
not  yet  been  able  to  account  for  this  difference  of  action. 
I have  taken  this  pure  insoluble  gelatine,  and  immersed 
in  a hot  20  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of 
ammonium,  with  the  addition  of  3 per  cent,  of  bichromate 
of  potash,  and  it  has  dissolved.  It  is  remarkable  that 
all  that  has  submitted  to  the  action  of  light  resists 
the  action  of  the  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  bath.  For 
Woodburytype  reliefs  it  greatly  assists  the  development. 

Negative  Photometer  for  Interiors. — A great  number  of 
the  carved  panels  in  the  Palace  of  Veisailles  are  to  be 
photographed  for  circulation  among  art  workmen.  A 
Commifsion  is  appointed,  of  which  I am  one  of  the  mem- 
bers, to  carry  out  this  work,  and  on  going  over  the  various 
apartments,  I remarked  that,  as  so  many  parts  are  dark, 
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it  will  be  difficult.  ■ All  depends  upon  getting;  to  know  the 
right  exposure,  or  much  time  will  be  lost.  Unfortunately, 
a practical  photometer  is  wanting,  and  I have  been  con- 
triving one  which  shall  give  rapidly  the  degree  of  light, 
and  allow  a minimum  exposure  to  be  fixed  upon.  This 
photometer  is  composed  of  slips,  two  centimetres  wide, 
cut  off  the  plates  to  be  used.  These  are  shut  up  in  a box, 
from  which  they  drop  into  a little  dark  slide,  bearing  on 
one  side  a graduated  scale  in  ten  tints,  more  or  le38  trans- 
parent, numbered  from  1 to  10.  Exposure  of  30  seconds 
is  obtained  opening  the  shutter  covering  this  scale.  Next, 
let  the  slip  of  glass  fall  as  if  iuto  the  box,  in  a little  flat 
vertical  vessel  containing  a ferrous  oxalate  solution.  This 
vessel,  in  an  ebonite  case,  which  is  removed  as  soon  as  the 
developer  has  acted  for  five  minutes,  and  the  degree  of 
light  can  be  seen  iu  the  liquid  itself  and  the  exposure  can 
be  reckoned,  taking  into  account  the  diameter  of  dia- 
phragm, focal  length,  &c.  This  little  negative  photometer 
is  not  bulky,  the  development  is  carried  on  on  the  spot, 
and  it  may  avoid  numerous  and  expensive  trials.  To 
renew  the  developer,  one  has  two  little  bottles,  one  con- 
taining oxalate  of  potash,  and  the  other  sulphate  of  iron, 
in  saturated  solutions.  They  are  mixed  in  the  usual  way 
at  the  time  of  exposure,  using  4 parts  of  oxaltte  of  potash 
and  1 of  sulphate  of  iron.  'I  wo  lines  engraved  on  the 
glass  vessel  serve  to  measure  the  exact  amounts. 

Leon  Vidal. 


frocccbings  nf  Societies. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

A TECHNICAL  MEETING  was  held  on  Tuesday  last,  the  23rd  inst., 
in  the  small  room  attached  to  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East, 
Mr.  John  Stiller  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Dresser  opened  the  meeting  by  exhibiting  prints  on  the 
new  rapid  paper.  He  commented  on  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
any  definite  tone  that  was  wished  for,  and  found  it  difficult  to 
obtain  half-a-dozen  consecutive  prints  of  precisely  the  same  tint, 
lie  also  showed  enlargements  made  on  the  paper  iu  question, 
and  found  that  these  toned  with  more  difficulty  than  direct 
prints  from  the  negatives.  By  adding  sufficie  it  sulphuric  acid 
to  the  hypo  bath  to  liberate  a good  deal  of  sulphur,  he  obtained 
a ready  means  of  toning,  but  he  looked  on  such  sulphur-toned 
prints  as  curiosities.  They  had  been  attached  to  the  walls  of 
his  experimental  room,  so  that  he  could  watch  the  fading. 

Mr.  Francis  Cobb  spoke  feelingly  a3  to  the  difficulties  of 
toniug,  and  said  that  he  had  found  that  after  a batch  had  ceased 
to  be  efficient  in  toning  “ rapid  ” prints,  it  would  still  tone 
prints  ou  ordinary  albumenized  paper. 

Mr.  Ashman  spoke  well  of  thesulphocyanate  toning  bath,  and 
also  of  the  borax  bath,  and  said  they  were  especially  good  for 
gelatine  paper. 

Captain  Abney  reniarke  1 that  the  snlphocyanate  bath  was 
much  used  with  colloJio-chloride  paper  in  the  old  times,  but  he 
had  found  a tendency  to  “ pink-aud-ink  ” tones  ; the  lime  bath 
he  found  to  be  much  better. 

Mr.  Shew  exhibited  a camera  in  which  the  focussing-screen 
moved  backwards  on  links,  like  those  of  a parallel  ruler,  two 
links  on  each  vertical  edge. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

A meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  19th  inst., 
Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  in  the  chair. 

The  usual  routine  business  was  disposed  of,  and  the  Chairman 
invited  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  to  deliver  his  lecturette  on  “ Some 
Recent  Expeiimeuts  in  Emulsion  Photography  ” (seepage  201). 

At  the  conclusion,  the  Chairman,  after  thanking  the  Lecturer 
for  bringing  forward  many  subjects  of  interest  in  emulsion  work 
to  discuss,  announced  that  Mr.  Henderson  was  ready  to  answer 
any  questions  arising  out  of  his  paper. 

Mr.  \\  . E.  Debknham  enquired  if  the  effervescence  spoken  of 
was  not  partially  due  to  acid  iu  the  gelatine  as  well  as  carbonates 
in  the  water.  Would  the  potassium  salt  be  removed  iu  washing  ? 
His  general  experience  did  not  harmonize  with  the  Lecturer’s 
regarding  the  influence  of  the  gelatine  in  giving  clear  shadows. 
5\  as  bromide  of  silver  capable  of  displacing  iodide  ! Regarding 


rapidity  of  emulsions  with  iodide,  he  did  not  think  such  plates 
were  as  rapid  as  bromide  alone,  although  its  presence  conferred 
a distinct  quality  ou  the  emulsion.  He  did  not  find  a similar 
formula,  published  by  Captain  Abney,  to  be  satisfactory  in  that 
respect,  for  he  had  never  obtained  high  speed  with  it. 

Mr.  Henderson  replied  that,  using  distilled  water,  he  had  found 
it  necessary  to  exhaust  the  air  six  times.  He  believed  some 
gelatines  contained  a substance  insoluble  in  water,  which  could 
be  extracted  by  means  of  a bromide  and  iodide  salt,  and  thus 
washed  out.  He  felt  justified,  in  the  face  of  his  experiments,  in 
saying  that  bromide  of  silver  had  a greater  affinity  for  iodides  at 
high  temperatures  than  chlorides.  Emulsions  containing  iodide 
he  found  more  rapid  than  bromide  alone,  and  if  the  proportion 
was  large,  the  image  would  not  be  seen  at  the  back  of  the  plate. 

Mr.  W.  England  : Does  Mr.  Henderson  find  silvered  copper- 
wire  mesh  necessary  for  breaking  up  an  emulsion  ? 

Mr.  Henderson  replied  that  he  used  it  so  coated. 

The  Chairman’s  experience  was  that  it  became  advisable 
to  use  plated  wire  with  ammonia  emulsions,  or  the  copper  would 
be  acted  upon,  and  the  emulsion  exhibit  the  well-known  green 
colour. 

Mr.  England  : Warm  water  was  recommended  for  washing 
emulsion.  About  what  temperature  would  be  considered  best  ? 

Mr.  Henderson  said  it  was  unimportant,  so  long  as  it  was  not 
hot  enough  to  liquefy  the  pellicle,  but  sufficient  to  dissolve 
meta-gelatine. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  some  emulsions  which  have  been 
set  in  very  cold  water  will  withstand  the  influence  of  fairly 
warm  water. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  suggested  that  the  apparently  large  amount  of 
effervescence  might  be  due  to  an  imperfect  method  of  exhaust. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  said  that  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to 
exhaust  over  mercury  ; it  would  be  worth  the  trouble  as  an  in- 
structive experiment,  and  he  promised  to  test  a sample  of  Mr. 
Henderson’s  gelatine  in  that  way. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  asked  Mr.  Hart  to  express  his  opinion  regarding 
displacement  of  haloids  ; but  that  Mr.  Hart  did  not  care  to  do,  for 
he  thought  the  whole  subject  might  be  gone  over  analytically, 
when  it  might  be  proved  that  former  observers  had  not  covered 
the  ground. 

The  discussion  then  turned  on  the  molecular  formation  and 
condition  of  silver  haloids  in  the  presence  of  gelatine. 

Mr.  E.  Twiss  held  that  the  action  of  gelatine  was  mechanical, 
and  dense  mediums  created  coarse  molecules.  Boiling  the 
emulsion  reduced  the  density. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  his  experience  did  not  coincide 
with  that  theory,  and 

Mr.  Henderson  contended  that  the  addition  of  gelatine 
separated  the  particles  in  a manner  which,  to  him,  seemed  in- 
explicable. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  detailed  an  experiment  wherein  he  had 
examined  bromide  of  silver  with  a Coddington  lens  as  the  changes 
were  brought  about  by  beat ; the  final  shape  was  hexagonal. 

Mr.  .1.  B.  B.  Wellington,  in  reply  to  the  Chairman,  said  ha 
mixed  one  part  of  a rapid  emulsion  to  five  parts  of  slow. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Starnes  believed  that  in  mixiug  rapid  and  slow 
emulsions  it  enabled  him  to  get  a sharply -defined  line  of  light 
on  a medium  ground,  aud  this  he  held  to  be  in  favour  of  bis 
theory  regarding  the  vibratory  state  of  molecules  themselves 
when  acted  upon  by  light. 

Mr.  J.  Barker  took  exception  to  much  that  had  been  said 
regarding  the  haloids,  and  held  to  the  opinions  he  published 
some  years  previously.  He  d'd  not  agree  with  the  Lecturer  that 
gelatine  separated  the  particles  of  silver  bromide  ; it  only  formed 
a mechanical  mixture  which  the  action  of  heat  alone  separated. 
The  best  results  could  be  obtained  by  mixing  the  haloids  and 
-ilver  all  at  once. 

Mr.  Henderson  then  briefly  replied.  He  wished  Mr.  Barker 
would  try  the  trituration  method  of  emulsifying.  Mr.  Starnes 
would  find  that  the  strength  of  light  had  much  to  do  with  white 
objects  overlapping  shadows.  He  did  not  think  a red  emulsion 
capable  of  being  rapid ; if  it  were  green,  then  it  would  be  rapid. 
Several  thicknesses  of  a certain  green  medium,  such  as  coloured 
gelatine,  would  appear  ruby  by  transmitted  light,  and  yet  not  be 
so  in  reality.  Regarding  reflected  colour,  be  said  he  could  boil 
pure  bromide  (ammonia)  emulsion  until  it  appeared  yellow  like 
the  bromo  iodide,  and  the  image  would  pass  through  the  back 
of  the  film. 

The  Chairman  then  briefly  reviewed  the  points  touched  on 
by  Mr.  Henderson.  Certainly,  he  said,  if  iodide  be  used  in 
a boiled  emulsion,  it  went  somewhere,  for  it  was  not  pre- 
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cipitated,  and  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Debenham  that  it  conferred 
a distinct  feature  in  the  quality  of  the  plate.  He  believed  the 
highest  speed  was  obtained  with  a dilute  solution  boiled  for  some 
time.  Regarding  the  sensitometer,  be  agreed  with  the  Lecturer, 
that  it  wa3  a most  useful  instrument  when  intelligently  used. 
When  shreds  of  emulsion  were  allowed  to  stick  together  round 
the  sides  of  the  vessel,  twenty-four  hours’  washing  would  not 
give  a satisfactory  emulsion.  The  whole  paper  was  so  interest- 
ing and  important,  that  he  should  move  an  adjournment  of  the 
discussion  in  order  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  paper  in  print.  He  then  called  for  a hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Henderson,  which  was  accorded,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  adjourn  the  discussion  until  April  10th.  It  was 
announced  that  on  April  9th  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  would  deliver  a 
lecturette  on  “ Developers.” 


Hyde  Amateur  Photographic  Society. 

This  Society  held  its  meeting  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  18th 
inst.,  a fair  number  of  members  being  present.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Cheetham  occupied  the  chair. 

After  transaction  of  routine  business,  the  Chairman  called  on 
Mr.  John  Pennington  to  give  a demonstration  with  the  new 
printing  paper. 

Mr.  Pennington  had  several  prints  that  had  been  previously 
toned  and  finished,  and  said  these  prints  had  been  brought  to 
show  to  what  perfection  he  had  attained  with  the  paper.  After 
exposing  six  prints  to  an  ordinary  gas  flame  four  minutes,  he  at 
once  proceeded  to  develop,  tone,  and  fix  them. 

During  the  demonstration,  discussion  was  freely  entered  into 
as  to  the  cost,  time  saved,  and  the  results  generally  obtained  ; 
many  expressing  themselves  highly  pleased  with  the  paper. 


Bolton  Photographic  Society. 

The  March  meeting  was  held  at  the  Baths,  on  the  5th  inst.,  Mr. 
R.  Harwood  in  the  chair. 

The  major  part  of  the  evening  was  occupied  with  discussing 
arrangements  for  the  forthcoming  soiree,  to  be  held  on  April  22nd. 

Mr.  Ahatt  gave  a lantern  exhibition,  when  Messrs.  Knowles, 
Mercer,  Austwick,  and  others  exhibited  slides.  A number  of 
coloured  slides  were  also  shown,  prepared  by  Mr.  Chatham  Pex- 
ton. 


f alh  in  % jSfubio. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. — The  next  meeting 
of  the  above  Society  will  be  held  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  John 
Street,  Adelphi,  on  Thursday  next,  April  2nd,  at  eight  o’clock. 
Mr.  G.  M.  Satchfield  will  give  a demonstration  of  his  “ Rapid 
Enamel  Paper.”  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd  will  exhibit  the  capa- 
bilities of  their  “ New  Paper  for  Negatives.” 

A New  Departure  in  Printing. — In  one  of  the  series  of 
articles  on  “ Gelatino-Chloride  for  Positive  Printing,”  written 
for  us  by  Messrs.  Ashman  and  Offord,  there  will  be  found  work- 
ing details  for  preparing  a gelatinized  contact  printing  paper  that 
is  sensitized  on  a silver  bath  by  floating  just  like  albumenized 
paper,  and  in  all  other  respects  treated  in  the  same  manner.  It 
can  be  produced  to  give  the  highest  or  any  degree  of  gloss,  and 
appears  to  retain  its  whiteness  in  the  sensitized  condition  for  an 
indefinite  period.  The  article  in  question,  which  will  sh  irtly 
appear,  also  deals  with  single  transfer  paper  such  as  used  by  the 
carbon  printer.  This  paper,  when  salted  and  sensitized,  yields 
results  of  great  excellence. 

Restoring  Spotty  or  Stained  Negatives. — This  may  often 
be  satisfactorily  done  by  converting  the  image  into  chloride,  and 
redeveloping  with  oxalate  developer.  Belitski  dissolves  one 
ounce  of  alum  in  a pint  of  water,  and  then  adds  to  this  140  grains 
of  bichromate  of  potassium  and  three  fluid  drachms  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid.  The  negative  is  allowed  to  remain  in  this  solution 
until  it  has  become  thoroughly  yellow,  after  which  it  must  be  very 
thoroughly  washed  indeed.  It  is  now  exposed  to  a bright  light 
for  some  minutes,  and  then  immersed  in  the  oxalate  of  iron 
developer  until  it  is  quite  black.  Now  rinse,  soak  in  a solution 
containing  one  part  of  citric  acid  to  fifty  of  water,  and  finally 
wash.  The  point  most  to  be  noted  is  a thorough  washing  after 
the  bichromate  bath. 

Colour- bred  Curs. — According  to  the  Sanitary  Record,  Dr. 
Horbacewiez  has  reared  puppies  in  variously  coloured  lights,  and 
he  finds  that  the  coloured  lights,  in  their  influence  on  develop- 


ment, may  be  arranged  in  the  following  decreasing  order: — Red, 
orange,  green,  white,  blue,  and  violet.  Dr.  Horbacewiez  also 
draws  attention  to  a striking  difference  in  the  individual  cha- 
racter of  puppies,  according  to  the  colour  of  light  in  which  they 
lived  and  grew.  Thus  “ green  ” puppies  presented  extreme  live- 
liness, cheerfulness,  and  playfulness,  accompanied  by  ease  and 
gracefulness  of  movements ; in  addition,  they  were  invariably 
good-humoured  and  kind.  “ Orange”  puppies  were  also  prone 
to  play,  but  their  movements  were  heavy  and  awkward,  and  their 
temper  rather  cross — they  fought  each  other  on  the  least  provo- 
cation— and  stubborn.  “Violet ’’and  “blue”  puppies  were  of 
a quiet,  almost  apathetic  disposition,  the  “ blue  ” especially  so, 
since  they  never  played.  “ Violet  ” showed  a curious  fondness 
for  barking.  “ Red  ” puppies  did  not  manifest  any  liveliness. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next 
meeting,  on  April  1st,  will  be  “On  Toning  and  Finishing  Prints 
on  the  New  Rapid  Paper.”  The  Hon.  Secretary  has  removed 
from  Hampstead  to  1,  Beacon  Hill,  Camden  Road,  N. 


fo  Correspondents. 

*»*  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

%*  Our  Publishers  desire  us  to  state  that  next  Friday  being  Good 
Friday,  the  News  will  be  published  one  day  earlier  than  usual. 
Advertisers  will  please  note. 

T.  T. — See  article  on  page  417  of  oui  volume  for  1884. 

Thos.  Stokoe. — Thanks  ; they  are  mentioned  on  page  194. 

J.  J.  II. — 1.  It  is  sold  by  Cornelissen,  Artists’  Colourman,  Groat 
Queen  Street,  London,  W.C.  2.  About  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
may  be  taken  as  about  the  general  thing,  but  less  will  be  satis- 
factory. 3.  Quite  practicable.  The  colouring  is  quite  a matter 
of  taste,  and  the  fresh  plaster  does  not  adhere  to  the  mould  if  this 
is  well  brushed  over  with  an  emulsion  made  by  boiling  together 
soft  soap,  tallow,  and  water.  Make  the  preparation  quite  tbin. 
Let  us  know  the  result  of  your  experience. 

P.  Fincham. — Thank  you  very  much  ; we  will  endeavour  to  avail 
ourselves  of  your  kind  suggestion.  Will  you  write  a short  account 
of  it  yourself,  and  make  an  illustrative  diagram  ? 

P.  Moll. — 1.  Quite  a matter  of  taste.  Certainly  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  spot  is  by  no  means  an  ornament.  2.  A meaningless 
phrase. 

Fred  W.  Cheetham. — Thanks  fora  copy  of  the  presentation  print ; 
it  is  excellent. 

Forester. — 1.  You  must  be  proposed  by  two  members,  and  pay  a 
subscription  of  a guinea  a year.  The  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain  is  the  only  one  that  publishes  its  proceedings  in  the 
way  you  mention.  It  will  give  us  much  pleasure  to  propose  you 
as  a member.  2.  The  maker  does  not  intend  the  lens  to  be  used 
in  such  a way,  but  good  results  are  generally  obtained.  Try  it 
with  the  back  lens  partly  unscrewed,  so  as  to  give  greater  dis- 
tance. If  any,  it  would  bs  complex,  and  would  require  a know- 
ledge of  • ach  one  of  the  four  curves,  and  the  optical  qualities  of 
the  two  kinds  of  glass  used,  so  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  find 
it  by  experiment.  3.  Not  yet. 

William  Lang,  Jun. — l.  They  shall  be  sent  you,  if  they  can  be 
found.  The  small  dynamo  referred  to  weighs  about  180  pounds, 
but  more  portable  and  equally  useful  instruments  are  now  made. 
We  will  write  to  you. 

L.  W.  Kessler. — It  is  not  made  commercially,  as  workers  gener- 
ally prefer  to  prepare  it  themselves. 

Dee.— Nothing  of  the  kind.  The  Act  only  applies  to  the  retail 
business,  and  not  to  wholesale  transactions  or  sales  to  trade  con- 
sumers or  manufacturers. 

R.  Faiuclouqh. — From  any  photographic  material  dealer  ; only,  if 
ou  want  a good  one,  do  not  select  that  offered  at  the  lowest  price, 
ee  our  advertisement  columns. 
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subscriptions. 

Including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom: — 
Yearly  ...  15s.  Od  | Half-Yearly  ...  "s.  8d.  I Quarterly  ...  3s.  lOd 
To  the  United  States,  the  Continent,  and  the  Colonies: — 
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INSTANTANEOUS  SHUTTER  OF  REYNOLDS 
AND  BRANSOM:  SOME  NOVEL  FEATURES. 


The  combined  drop  and  flap  shutter  introduced  by 

Messrs.  Reynolds  and 


Bransom  some  years  ago 
is  well  known ; but  to 
make  the  improvements 
now  introduced  intelligi- 
ble to  those  readers  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the 
apparatus,  we  may  once 
more  poiut  out  the  main 
features. 

There  are  two  mov- 
able parts,  15  and  A,  the 
former  being  a flap,  which 
opens  when  unbolted  or 
released,  the  counter- 
weight I)  acting  as  a 
motor.  A is  a plain  drop, 
which  falls  and  covers  the 
opening  of  the  lens  as 
soon  as  the  flap  B is  fairly 
open.  It  is  needless  now 
to  point  out  how  the 
action  can  be  accelerated 
by  the  use  of  india-rubber 
bands. 


The  most  noticeable  addition  just  made  is  the  use  of  an 
attachment  by  which  the  shutter  can  be  readily  con- 
verted into  a simple  drop-shutter 
when  extra-rapid  exposures  are  re- 
quired. A separate  piece,  L (which, 
when  not  in  use,  is  stored  away  on 
the  back  of  the  framework),  forms  the 
lower  half  of  the  simple  drop,  and  for 
focussing,  this  separate  piece  is  placed 
as  shown  in  the  first  diagram  (L); 
the  flap  being  meanwhile  allowed  to 
remain  stationary  in  position  shown, 
where  it  serves  as  a sunshade.  For 
exposure,  the  (now  compound)  drop 
is  pushed  upwards  so  that  the  portion 
lettered  L covers  the  lens  apertuie, 
and  exposure  is  made  by  releasing,  the  catch  M — this  re- 
lease being  preferably  made  by  a pneumatic  action  not 
shown  in  the  diagram. 
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If  the  attachment,  L,  is  not  used,  and  the  drop,  A,  is 
fixed  into  its  position  by  the  set  screw,  N,  the  shutter  can 
be  used  as  a simple  flap  ; the  counter-weight  D being  in 
this  case  either  removed  or  set  in  the  same  direction  as 

the  flap. 


The  shutter  is  made  of  ebonite,  a material  of  which  the 
excellent  qualities  do  notseem  to  be  sufficiently  appreciated 
by  makers  of  photographic  apparatus. 


LATITUDE  OF  EXPOSURE. 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  case  of  any  plates — either 
tvet  or  dry — which  have  been  extensively  used  for  negative 
making,  the  latitude  of  exposure  lias  been  considered  not 
to  be  great,  unlesstke  developer  be  altered  tocompensate  for 
divergencies  from  what  is  termed  the  “normal  exposure/’ 
It  is  assumed,  we  believe,  that  this  state  of  affairs  belongs 
of  necessity  to  any  negative  process  which  could  be 
devised.  That  this  assumption  is  not  correct  may  be  easily 
enough  proved. 

Were  it  possible  to  produce  a process  in  which  the 
amount  of  silver — or  other  material  forming  the 
image — which  is  reduced  by  the  developer  on  any  por- 
tion of  the  plate,  in  a certain  period  of  time,  shall  be  directly 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  light  which  that  portion 
of  the  plate  had  received,  we  should  have  a process 
allowing  an  infinite  latitude  of  exposure  without  the 
necessity  for  varying  the  developer  at  all.  The  only  factor 
which  would  require  variation  would  be  the  duration  of 
development.  We  should  have  to  develop  for  a length 
of  time  inversely  proportionate  to  the  length  of  the  expo- 
sure which  had  been  given.  Say,  for  example,  that  one 
second’s  exposure  gave  a negative  requiring  a hundred 
minutes’  development,  a hundred  seconds’  exposure  would 
give  a precisely  similar  negative  with  one  minute’s  deve- 
lopment. 

That  such  an  ideal  plate  will  never  be  produced  is 
probable,  but  that  an  enormous  latitude  of  exposure 
without  variation  of  the  developing  solution  may  exist  is  proved 
by  experience  gained  with  the  new  rapid  piiutiog  paper. 

We  have  performed  a series  of  experiments  with  this 
paper,  and  have  got  results  which  we  think  will  be  in- 
teresting to  our  readers. 

Those  who  have  worked  the  rapid  paper  are  aware  that 
to  get  a print  of  the  red  colour  which  is  amenable  to 
toning,  an  exposure  enormously  greater  than  would  be 
required  to  get  a print  on  a rapid  gelatine  plate  requires 
to  be  given.  We  should  be  inclined  to  place  the  ratio  of 
exposures  at  seveial  hundred  to  one.  If,  however,  the 
“rapid  paper”  be  developed  with  a strong  ferrous  oxa- 
late developer,  but  slightly  restrained,  the  sensitiveness 
does  not  compare  so  very  badly  with  that  of  a gelatino- 
bromide  plate.  We  have  experimented  with  the  particular 
commercial  paper  which  we  have  generally  heard  spoken 
of  as  the  rapidest  of  the  various  samples  in  the  market, 
and  have  succeeded  with  this  in  get  ing!2  on  the  standard 
seusitometer.  This  makes  the  paper  to  be  about  five 
I times  less  rapid  than  a plate  of  fair  sensitiveness,  ten  times 
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less  rapid  than  one  of  great  sensitiveness.  Even  using  the 
very  weak  and  powerfully  restrained  developers  recom- 
mended to  be  used  with  the  paper,  we  have  been  able  to 
get  10  on  the  sensitometer  by  prolonging  the  development 
for  about  twenty  minutes. 

Exposing  to  an  ordinary  fish-tail  burner  at  a distance  of 
six  inches  we  found  that  twenty  seconds  were  necessary  to 
give  an  image  which  would  show  all  the  figures  of  the 
sensitometer  after  long  action  of  the  weak  developer. 

We  continued  exposing  one  piece  of  paper  after  another 
under  the  sensitometer,  increasing  the  length  of  exposure 
and  developing  in  each  case  — with  solutions  of  the  same 
strength— till  the  last  figure  of  the  tablet  became  visible. 
We  at  last  reached  exposures  of  twenty  minutes,  or  sixty 
times  the  minimum  which  would  show  the  last  figure,  and 
in  each  case  we  got  an  image  which  could  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished from  its  neighbour,  except  for  the  colour.  The 
length  of  time  taken  for  development  kept  t/ecreasing 
nearly  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  length  of  exposures 
had  been  increased.  Beyond  twenty  minutes  of  exposure 
the  nature  of  the  image  began  to  change  greatly.  It 
became  thin,  and  showed  lack  of  vigour. 

These  experiments  show  an  cuormous  latitude  of  ex- 
posure, and  this  without  varying  the  developer  at  all,  but 
merely  in  virtue  of  variation  of  the  time  of  development. 

The  natural  question,  after  considering  these  results,  is. 
“Can  we  have  no  analogous  latitude  in  the  case  of  gela- 
tino-bromide  plates  ? ” To  this  we  incline  to  reply  that  we 
can.  We  cannot,  perhaps,  gain  so  great  a latitude,  and 
even  to  gain  a much  smaller  one  requires  that  we  should 
increase  our  minimum  exposures ; that  we  should  expose 
for  at  least  about  twice  as  long  as  the  shortest  time  that 
would  give  us  a satisfactory  image.  If  we  do  this,  and 
use  a weak  and  powerfully  restiained  developer,  it 
will  make  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
negative  which  we  will  get,  whether  we  have  exposed 
twice  as  long  as  the  shortest  admissible  time,  or  eight  or 
ten  times  as  long.  We  will  not  require  to  alter  our  de- 
veloper, but  merely  to  leave  our  plate  for  a shorter  or 
longer  time  in  the  solution,  according  as  the  exposure  has 
been  longer  or  shorter.  As  there  are  many  subjects  for 
which  it  is  not  of  the  smallest  cousequence  whether  the 
exposure  be  a second  or  a minute,  the  method  which  we 
have  indicated  ruay  be  useful.  We  hope  shortly  to  give 
the  results  of  further  experiments. 


NOTES  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

Testing  Dp.y  Plates  with  a Radiometer — A Standard 
Developer — ] )eteriorationok  Dry  Plates, Gki.ati.no- 
Chloride  Plates,  and  Paper— International  Lantern- 
Slide  Exchange  — The  National  Convention  of 
Photographers — Compressed  Pyro  Tablets. 

Considerable  discussion  has  been  made  at  some  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Amateur  Society  here  in  reference  to  the 
testing  of  dry  plates,  and  it  has  been  somewhat  gratifying 
to  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  matter  to  know  that 
their  work  has  been  regarded  by  many  dry  plate  makers 
as  of  much  importance.  A report  made  at  the  meeting 
of  Feb.  10th  set  forth  the  conclusions  they  had  reached  as 
to  the  U3e  of  the  radiometer  in  connection  with  an  ordinary 
kerosine  lamp,  and  while  the  method  of  using  the  radio- 
meter is  in  many  respects  new,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it 
should  call  forth  diffrreut  opinions  from  scientific  men. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  rad  ometer  is  affected  probably 
more  by  heat  than  light,  and  consequently  it  is  in  a 
measure  a false  guide  for  measuring  the  actinic  torce  of 
light.  ^ Whether  these  conclusions  were  based  on  actual 
experiments  is  not  stated,  but  it  is  interesting  to  know 
that  the  experiments  made  by  the  dry  plate  committee 
seem  to  disprove  them,  for  after  several  cartful  tests  it  was 
shown  that  whether  the  lamp  was  turned  high  or  low,  the 
actinic  power  was  the  same  with  the  same  number  of 


revolutions  of  the  radiometer.  By  employing  a constant 
uniform  developer,  the  same  numbers  of  the  Woodbury 
tablet  were  brought  out  on  the  sensitive  plate.  That  the 
light  varied  in  power  and  heat  was  also  proved  ; and  as  the 
heat  increased  by  the  long-continued  burning  of  the  lamp,  the 
light  seemed  to  increase  in  a corresponding  ratio,  as  its 
flame  would  reach  a higher  point,  and  on  development  the 
same  numbers  ou  the  same  plate  were  brought  out.  The 
plan  adopted  was  to  place  the  radiometer  six  inches  away 
from  a kerosine  lamp  with  a flat  wick  ^ of  an  inch  wide, 
and  to  hold  the  plate  exposed  behind  the  Woodbury  tablet 
accompanying  the  Warnerke  sensitometer,  eighteen  inches 
away  from  the  light,  giving  an  exposure  equivalent  to  five 
revolutions  of  the  radiometer.  The  result  obtained  by 
this  method  wa3  equal  to  thirty  seconds'  exposure  by 
Warnerke's  phosphorescent  tablet.  In  a later  report,  issued 
at  the  meeting  of  March  lOtb,  the  committee  state  that 
they  have  made  over  a hundred  experiments  upon  twenty 
brands  of  plates,  and  used  the  makers'  developer  aud  the 
standard  developer  ; in  many  cases  there  was  more  brought 
out  by  the  latter  developer  than  with  that  advised  to  be 
used  by  the  manufacturer.  It  was  advised  that  a small 
amouut  of  bromide  be  used  in  developing  the  very  sensi- 
tive plate3,  otherwise  none  was  needed.  The  formula 
adopted  by  the  committee  was  as  follows  : — 

Yellow  Prussiale,  Potash , and  Soda  Developer. 

No.  1 — Water  32  ounces 

Yellow  prussiate  of  potash 
(480  grains  to  ounce)...  3 „ 

Carbonate  of  potash  ...  3 ,, 

Carb.  of  soda  (granulated)  3 ,, 

No.  2. — Water  32  ,, 

Sulphite  of  soda  (480 
grains  to  ounce)  ...  3 ,, 

The  chemicals  are  dissolved  in  the  order  as  mentioned 
above.  To  develop  a 5 by  8 plate  with  Dormal  exposure, 
1J  ounces  of  No.  1 are  taken,  into  which  are  put  ^ ounce 
of  No.  1 and  4 grains  dry  pyro.  If  under-exposed,  three 
to  four  times  as  much  of  No.  1 may  he  added  without  harm  ; 
if  over-exposed,  a few  drops  of  No.  1 will  be  sufficient. 

The  committee  discovered  that  one  manufacturer  of 
plates  prescribed  a larger  amount  of  chemicals  to  be  dis- 
solved in  & given  quantity  of  water  than  it  would  take  up, 
and  called  attention  to  the  unnecessary  waste  involved. 

They  carefully  tested  the  cardboard  boxes  and  separating 
frames  in  which  the  sensitive  plates  were  packed,  and  in 
every  instance  found  them  loaded  with  hyposulphite  of 
soda.  This,  they  believed,  was  one  serious  cause  of  the 
rapid  deterioration  of  the  plates,  and  in  support  of  this 
view  they  produced  a plate,  seven-eighths  of  its  surface 
showing  a metallic  lustre,  which  was  caused  from  the  hypo 
in  the  paper.  They  suggested  packing  the  plates  in  needle 
paper,  which,  they  said,  was  free  from  hypo,  and  varnish- 
ing the  separating  frames  after  they  were  cut,  and  also 
varnishing  the  inside  of  the  paper  boxes. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  manufacturers  will  look  iuto  this  matter, 
as  the  rapid  deterioration  of  sensitive  plates,  in  a change- 
able climate  like  ours,  should,  if  possible,  be  prevented. 

Mr.  John  Carbutt,  of  Philadelphia,  has  lately  introduced 
the  new  gelatino-chloride  plates  and  opals,  and  is  about  to 
furnish  the  new  “Rapid  Printing  Paper’’  (gelatino- 
chloride),  with  which  he  made  a very  successful  demou- 
stration  the  other  eveniug  before  the  Amateur  Society. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Beach  also  read  a paper  on  the  subject,  and 
made  a few  experiments.  The  new  paper,  with  some 
pos?ible  improvements  likely  to  be  added,  is  looked  upon 
very  favourably. 

Mr.  Carbutt  hopes  to  avoid  the  tedious  operation  of 
toning,  and  thus  simplify  the  manipulation.  He  adopts 
the  use  of  magnesium  as  a light  for  exposing. 

An  important  feature  of  the  meetiug  of  March  10  was 
the  award  of  the  presentation  print  by  the  judges,  Messrs. 
Abram  Bogardus  and  Cliaa.  A.  Needham.  The  pictuie 
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selected  was  entitled  “ A Winter  Scene  on  Orange  | 
Mountain,”  by  Randall  Spaulding,  of  Mont  Clair,  N.J.,  | 
and  was  much  praised  for  its  artistic  merits,  perfection  of 
detail,  natural  cloud  effects,  and  the  general  sombre 
appearance  of  the  scene.  A copy  of  tbc  print  is  to  be  sent  j 
to  each  member  of  the  Society  at  the  close  of  its  first 
year  in  April. 

Several  forms  of  drop  shutters  and  improved  cameras 
have  been  shown  recently,  and  one  or  two  successful  lan- 
tern exhibitions  have  been  given. 

That  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Pancoast  on  February  10th,  illus- 
trating many  ancient  places  in  India,  was  specially  inte- 
resting and  entertaining.  The  plan  proposed  by  Mr. 
Beach,  for  an  international  exchange  of  lantern  slides  and 
negatives,  is  meeting  with  much  favour,  and  when  once 
the  details  are  worked  out,  is  likely  to  prove  quite  useful 
to  all  amateurs  in  this  country.  Mr.  Henry  Smith,  at 
River  Cottage,  Hornsey,  promises  to  take  an  active  partiu 
the  scheme  upon  your  side  of  the  water.  Considerable 
talk  is  being  made  about  the  proceedings  of  the  annual 
convention  of  photographers,  to  be  held  next  summer  at 
Buffalo.  One  element  hope  to  secure  days  for  experiments 
and  illustrations,  others  confine  their  attention  more  to  the 
business  portion. 

In  view  of  the  unsatisfactory  results  obtained  at  the  list 
convention,  it  is  probable  that  the  occasion  this  year  will 
be  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  photographers. 

The  gentlemen  in  control  have  the  reputation  of  being 


and  then  to  place  a stop  of  |-inch  below  the  object,  thus 
reducing  the  image  to  three  inches  by  stopping  out  the 
circumferential  rays.  It  is  advisable  that  the  thin  cover- 
glass  should  be  next  the  stop,  as  the  much  thicker  glass  of 
the  slide  allows  the  light  to  spread  out  and  causes  in- 
distinctness around  the  circumference  of  the  image. 


NEWTON’S  FERROCYANIDE  DEVELOPER.  1 

BY  I.  II.  JENNINGS. 

In  November  of  last  year,  Mr.  II.  .T.  Newton,  of  New 
York,  published  the  formula  of  a new  developer,  which 
differed  notably  in  its  composition  from  any  other  in 
general  use  by  the  photographic  world.  It  was  claimed 
for  it,  that  it  presented  advantages  in  requiring  only  a 
minimum  exposure  of  the  plate,  and  gave  full  detail  with  , 
plenty  of  density — in  short,  was  a powerful  yet  control- 
lable developer,  and  was  a step  in  advance  of  most  of  the 
developers  now  in  use.  The  formula  is  as  follows  : — 


" g 

active  and  up  to  the  times.  Reports  from  amateur  club 
and  societies  indicate  a growing  interest  in  photography, 
and  probably  more  will  enter  into  its  practice  than  any 
previous  year.  Improvements  are  continually  being  made. 
It  is  impossible  to  get  a camera  or  shutter  which  will  not 
be  antiquated  in  one  or  two  years,  owing,  we  presume,  to 
the  necessity  of  improving  which  pervades  all  photo- 
graphic manufactures.  The  introduction  of  the  pyro  in 
compressed  minute  discs  or  tablets,  called  “ Pellatone,”  by 
the  Scovill  manufactory,  is  one  of  the  improvements  which 
should  be  mentioned.  They  are  very  convenient  where 
one  has  no  means  at  hand  for  measuring,  and  dissolve 
readily. 

The  Amateur  Society  now  employs  a stenographer,  and 
has  lately  begun  the  publication,  for  distribution  among  its 
members,  of  its  “ Proceedings.” 

The  New  York  Amateur. 

New  York,  March  17 th,  1885 


PHOTOGRAPHING  ROCK  SECTIONS. 

BY  DR.  J.  FOULERTOX. 

The  rock  sections — porphyry  and  felstone— are  enlarged 
12  diameters  with  the  inch  objective  of  the  microscope 
without  eye-piece. 

The  method  adopted  to  obtain  sharp  definition  up  to  the 
edge  wTas  first  to  get  an  image  of  7 or  8 inches  diameter, 


No.  1.— Water  9|  ounces 

Carbonate  of  soda  ...  480  grains 
Yellow  prussiate  of  potash  480  „ 

Sulphite  of  soda  ...  ...  160  ,, 

No.  2— Water  9 ounces 

Chloride  of  ammonium  ...  510  grains 
Solution  of  one  drop  of 

H3SOi  in  one  ounce  of 

water  ...  ...  ...  1 drop 

Pyro(l  commercial  ounce)  437  grains 


For  a plate  8 by  5, 

that  has  received  a drop-shutter 

posure,  take  — 

Water  ... 

5i  drachms 

No.  1.  ... 

2*  „ 

Also  Water ... 

•••  *•*  •**  ^ )) 

No.  2.  ... 

1 drachm 

Thinking  it  looked  good,  I determined  to  give  it  a fair 
trial,  and  judging  froman  experience  of  it  in  photo- 
micrography, for  three  or  four  months,  I am  well  satisfied 
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with  it.  I have  not  tested  it  against  Beach’s  potash  deve- 
loper, nor  have  1 yet  been  able  to  try  it  in  landscape  work, 
but  f >r  photo-micrography  it  is  admirable.  The  exposure 
appears  shortened  by  fully  one-third,  and  negatives 
abounding  in  detail,  strength,  and  density  are  easily  ob- 
tained. The  colour  of  the  negatives  is  not  the  nice  black- 
and-white  given  by  potash,  but  is  of  a strong  olive  brown, 
and  very  nou-actinic.  Owing  t > this  fact,  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  push  the  development  too  far, or  unduly  dense 
negatives  will  result. 

I do  not  wish  to  praise  this  developer  as  the  “ best,  ’ 
seeing  how  many  good  developers  are  already  before  the 
public,  all  of  which  give  good  results  when  used  with 
intelligence;  but  I think  the  ferrocyanide  developer  has 
advantages  in  cleanliness  and  freedom  from  green  fog,  as 
compared  with  ordinary  pyro  and  ammonia,  and  is  more 
powerful,  requiring  much  less  exposure  of  the  plate. 
During  the  cold  weather  of  this  winter  I have  found  it 
work  exceedingly  well,  and  uniformly  bring  out  brilliant 
aud  plucky  images. 

One  word  of  warning  : there  are  some  makes  of  pla'es 
that  will  not  stand  this  developer  without  fogging,  unless 
bromide  be  used.  The  same  may  be  said  of  plates  that 
have  received  an  excessive  exposure.  When  1 first  tried 
the  developer  1 got  fogged  images  on  several  negatives  in 
succession,  and  felt  inclined  to  blame  the  plates,  but  for 
the  fact  that  on  one  or  two  from  the  same  box  1 got 
negatives  of  exceptional  brilliancy.  These,  I afterwards 
discovered,  had  received  the  correct  exposure,  wdiile  the 
others  were  over-exposed  and  could  not  have  been  saved 
without  the  use  of  bromide.  After  this  I found  it  best 
with  every  plate  to  start  with  two  drops  of  a ten-grain 
per  ounce  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium,  increasing  the 
dose  to  six  or  eight  drops  if  necessary.  Using  the  bromide 
I found  I could  count  on  every  plate  turning  out  a success 
with  a much  shorter  exposure  than  I had  been  accustomed 
to  give— fully  one-third  less,  and  in  some  cases  perhaps 
one  half — which  is  a decided  advantage  when  working  with 
artificial  light. 


AT  CTNTRA  WITH  A CAMERA. 

BY  H.  C.  GARLAND. 

“ Lo ! Cintra’s  glorious  Eden  intervenes, 

In  variegated  maze  of  mouut  and  glen.” — Byron. 

A pen-and-ink  sketch  may  not  be  an  inappropriate  accom- 
paniment to  the  photographs  of  Cintra’s  principal  features, 
the  Pena  and  Moorish  Castles.  Starting  from  Lisbon  at 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  in  a carriage  whose  horses, 
though  merely  fi  d on  straw,  aud  very  little  of  this,  go  like 
the  wind,  we  arrived  at  our  destination  about  ten,  having 
had  two  stoppages  on  the  road,  the  whole  distance  being 
fifteen  miles. 

On  the  road,  the  feature  that  forced  itself  on  us  most 
palpably  was  the  dush  No  such  thing  is  known  on  this 
road  as  a water-cart  or  a sweeping-machine,  all  that  are 
possessed  in  the  neighbourhood  being  occupied  in  the  city 
of  Lisbon  during  the  nights. 

The  change  of  air  is  particularly  noticeable  as  you  near 
Cintra  ; it  is  purer  aud  considerably  colder — in  fact,  it  is 
as  cold,  if  not  colder,  than  any  part  in  the  north  of  Portu- 
gal. After  our  two  hours’  drive  on  such  a ro  id  as  I have 
described,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  white  clothes, 
black  faces,  dry  throats,  and  raveuous  hunger,  were 
ciicumstances  requiring  urgent  at'ention,  which,  in  fact, 
they  received  at  one  of  the  most  English  hotels  I have  met 
with  in  my  continental  experiences.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  being  true  Engl  s’imen,  and  true  Collares  wine  being 
obtainable  at  a fabulously  low  price,  we  paid  special  atten- 
tion to  the  diy  throats. 

To  find  this  world-renowned  spot  in  the  zenith  of  its  j 
beauty,  it  should  be^  visited  iu  the  spring.  Then  the  | 


foliage,  standing  out  bright  and  clear  against  the  deep 
blue  sky,  here  and  there  the  gray  stones  of  ancient 
castles  and  cottages  peeping  soberly,  while  the  more 
modern  white  palacete  stands  out  with  its  startling  red 
tiles,  the  whole  surmounted  by  the  Pena  and  Moorish 


A GATEWAY  AT  THE  PEN  A PALACE. 

castles,  a thousand  shades  of  wonderfully  contrasting 
colour  co-operate  to  make  a harmonious  whole — a picture 
only  imaginable  when  it  is  present  to  the  eyes.  I say  this 
advisedly,  for  each  time  I visit  it  I am  equally  struck  by 
this,  the  most  enchanting  resort,  apart  from  the  attrac- 
tions society  offers,  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  visit. 

l<  The  Pena  Palace,”  was  built  by  the  king  D.  Manoel  on 
the  rock  which  he  so  often  ascended  to  see  if  he  could  descry 
the  returning  fleet  of  Vasco  da  Gama,  and  from  which,  in 
fact,  he  was  the  first  to  discover  it.  When  the  monastery 
was  seculai  ized  and  sold,  it  became  the  property  of  a private 
I gentleman,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  in  a ruinous  state 
by  his  Majesty  I).  Fernando,  who  has  changed  it  into  a 
fairy-like  palace.  The  cloisters  and  chapel  exist  nearly  in 
the  same  state  as  in  the  time  of  the  monks,  so  that  the 
building  may  be  said  to  be  a combination  of  palace,  castle, 
aud  convent. 

We  hire  donkeys  (a  special  feature  of  a trip  to  Cintra) 
to  lift  ns  to  the  Pena  Castle  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  Several 
time3  during  the  ascent  they  reverently  bend  the  knee  in 
adoration  of  the  scene  befoie  them,  and  necessarily  their 
riders  follow  suit  a little  in  advance,  though  on  one  occasion, 
at  a specially  steep  point,  my  companion,  Mr.  Harold 
Goodacre,  who  at  the  time  had  charge  of  the  camera,  slid 
gracefully  off  what  the  natives  innocently  believe  to  be  a 
saddle,  and  eat  ungracefully  on  about  the  most  stony  and 
uncomfortable  bit  of  road  we  had  hitherto  traversed.  The 
camera  and  other  photographic  paraphernalia  accompanied 
him,  and  I,  being  considerably  more  agitated  by  a possi- 
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bility  of  their  being  prematurely  mixed  and  my  plates  ex-  I some  horrible  English,  which,  strange  to  say,  seemed 
posed,  than  by  any  consideration  for  him,  made  use  of  | familiar  to  our  guide.  I exposed  three  plates  on  the  Pena 


THE  PENA  PALACE  Oil  CASTLE,  CINTRA. 
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CARVED  ARCH  AT  THE  CINTRA  PALACE. 

Castle;  one  on  the  grotesquely-carved  arch  designed  by 
His  Majesty  Don  Fernando,  and  beautifully  executed  by 
the  Cintra  stone  masons,  and  then  made  our  way  to  the 


Moorish  Castle,  renowned  for  its  ruins  aud  view,  where  I 
exposed  several  plates. 


THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  CEYLON,  1885. 

A Voyage  to  the  Spanish  Main  with  a Camera. 

BY  NORMAN  MAY. 

On  the  morning  of  February  6th  we  were  well  out  at  sea, 
gliding  along  with  a fair  though  light  wind  ; and  for  nine 
days  we  saw  not  a single  ship  to  relieve  the  monotony  of 
our  life.  We  were  now  getting  into  the  regions  of  the 
North-East  “trades,”  here  a warm  wind,  very  different  to 

• Continued  from  page  196. 
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the  icy  North-Easter  that  blows  in  winter  over  our  own 
island.  As  we  neared  the  tropic  of  Cancer  the  heat  in- 
creased, and  our  sea-water  baths  in  the  morning  became 
unpleasantly  warn,  the  reverse  of  bracing.  The  sunsets 
were  remarkably  brilliant,  with  an  afterglow  that  gave  us 
a twilight  quite  unusual  in  these  latitudes.  The  sun  as  it 
neared  the  horizon  sauk  down  almost  perpendicularly  into 
the  sea,  a large  glowing  orange  mass,  often  streaked  with 
dark  stretches  of  cloud,  which,  by  comparison,  made  the 
orb  more  bright  and  fiery  golden.  On  our  bows  the  tops 
of  the  white  clouds  would  be  tipped  wi(h  the  sun’s  last 
rays,  and  astern  the  clear  sky  alternated  between  liquid 
blue  and  a delicate  green.  A truly  tropical  sunset  is  very 
beautiful. 

Flying  fish  were  now  getting  abundant,  and  the  fragile 
nautilus  hoisting  its  tiny  pink  sail  a thousand  miles  from 
laud,  was  for  a morning  or  two  a source  of  interest.  All 
signs  of  life  were  welcome,  and  a great  sensation  was 
created  on  board  at  the  advent  of  a little  stranger  in  the 
shape  of  a common  yellow  butterfly,  which  was  carefully 
captured  and  as  tenderly  released.  We  saw  a few  whales, 
blackfish,  and  a thresher,  two  frigate  birds,  and,  as  we 
neared  land,  a pair  of  bo’sun  birds. 

On  Sunday  morning  we  have  service  on  deck,  and  very 
impressive  is  service  at  sea.  The  capstan,  covered  with  a 
cushion  and  the  Union  Jack,  does  duty  as  a reading  desk, 
and  a piano  and  cornet  are  used  to  accompany  the  hymns 
and  chants.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  passengers,  and  as 
many  of  the  sailors  as  can  be  spared,  attend  ; and  though 
we  have  clergymen  on  board  the  Ceylon,  the  captain,  in 
accordance  with  the  usual  custom,  reads  the  prayers, 
lessons,  &c.  No  sermon  is  attempted,  so  the  service  is 
short,  a quality  not  so  well  appreciated  on  sea  as  on  shore. 
We  have  lotteries  or  sweepstakes  every  day  but  Sunday,  as 
to  the  amount  of  the  ship’s  daily  ruu  in  knots  ; and  on  two 
or  three  days  we  have  held  regular  “ sports  ” for  the 
sailors,  such  as  climbing  the  greasy  poles,  steeplechases, 
obstacle  races,  tournament,  cockfighting,  and  other  amuse- 
ments common  at  sea. 

On  the  lfith  of  February,  leaving  Dominica  on  our  star- 
board bow,  we  passed  close  to  the  beautiful  island  of 
Martinique,  clothed  with  foliage  to  the  summit  of  its 
highest  hill,  and  here  we  had  our  first  sight  of  the  tall 
straight  palms  standing  in  relief  against  the  sky.  This, 
our  first  glimpse  of  the  West  Indies,  charmed  us  greatly, 
and  many  were  the  regrets  that  time  would  not  permit  our 
calling  at  Fort  Royal  or  Fort  de  France,  its  capital  town 
and  port,  snugly  enconsed  in  a well-sheltered  bay.  Steam- 
ing past  Fort  de  France,  and  just  before  we  reached  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  mainland  of  Martinique,  we 
passed  the  celebrated  Diamond  Rock,  an  isolated  pyramid 
six  hundred  feet  high,  which  in  1804  actually  took  rank 
and  was  entered  in  the  Admiralty  books  as  “ 11. M.  Sloop 
of  War  Diamond  Rock.”  Lord  Howe,  finding  that  the 
French  vessels  escaped  into  Fort  Royal  by  running  between 
the  rock  and  the  mainland,  seized  it,  and  planted  a battery 
of  guns  on  its  summit ; for  one  year  the  rock  was  held  by 
a handful  of  men  under  Lieut.  James  W.  Maurice,  but  in 
June,  1805,  sixteen  French  ships  of  war  and  gun  boats 
attacked  the  strange  fortress,  whose  garrison,  after  des- 
troying three  gun-boats,  were  obliged  to  capitulate  (Silver).  1 

I succeeded  in  getting  a cabinet  negative  of  the  Diamond 
Rock  from  the  bridge  of  the  yacht  as  we  steamed  past. 
Leaving  the  island  of  St.  Lucia,  celebrated  for  the  quality 
of  its  sugar,  behind  us,  we  steered  straight  for  Bridge- 
town,  at  present  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  Wind- 
ward  Islands. 

From  my  post  at  seven  o’clock,  on  the  morning  of 
Tuesday,  February  17th,  I saw  Bridgetown  (the  port  town 
of  Barbadoes)  lying  about  half-a-mile  from  the  spot  we 
had  chosen  a3  anchorage.  Low,  flat,  and  unprepossessing 
as  it  looked  from  the  sea,  it  is  really  an  interesting  and 
comparatively  thriving  West  Indian  town.  It  seemed 
especially  interesting  to  us  who  had  just  passed  eleven 


monotonous  days  on  a smooth  sea,  unbroken  even  by  a 
gale,  and  under  a torrid  and  almost  cloudless  sky. 

Barbadoes  is  considered  to  be  peculiarly  healthy,  though 
warm,  the  heat  being  tempered  by  the  N.  E.  trade  wind, 
which  blows  constantly  over  the  island.  The  uuiformity 
of  temperature,  so  marked  in  Barbadoes,  is  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  its  salubrity,  and  the  reason  of  its  being 
used  as  a sanatorium  for  the  neighbouring  islands.  Tuber- 
cular consumption  is  almost  uuknown.  A resident  told 
me  the  death  rate  of  the  island  was  only  13  per  1,000,  a 
marvellously  low  and  hardly  conceivable  figure  for  a hot 
climate.  The  dryness  of  the  air,  and  absence  of  those 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  so  productive  of  all 
diseases,  have  much  to  do  with  the  longevity  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. Barbadoes,  however,  labours  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  being  visited  occasioually  by  awful  hurricanes,  by 
which  thousands  of  people  have  perished.  Earthquakes, 
too,  are  not  uncommon. 

Going  on  deck  after  an  early  breakfast,  I was  much 
amused  at  the  boatloads  of  jabbering  negroes  and  negresses, 
all  vaunting  the  superiority  of  their  wares,  or  endeavour- 
ing to  pass  on  board  testimonials  as  to  their  capabilities  as 
washerwomen.  Clad  in  the  cleanest  of  white  starchen 
garments,  one  full-blooded  old  negro  woman’s  ebony  face 
was  a perfect  picture.  Perfectly  good-humoured  was  this 
crowd,  chattering,  grinning,  and  showing  their  white, 
regular,  strong  teeth.  s 

After  an  early  breakfast  we  went  ashore  in  the  ship’ 
boats,  and  landed  on  a wharf  literally  swarming  with 
negroes,  a large  proportion  of  whom  seemed  to  have  no 
particularly  pressing  business  on  hand,  and  were  waiting 
for  something  to  turn  up.  Some  vessels  were  being  laden 
with  sugar,  brought  down  in  barrels  to  the  wharf  in  long 
trucks,  pushed  swiftly  along  by  three  shouting  negroes. 


A schooner  was  discharging  its  gaudily-dressed  negro- 
passengers  from  another  island,  and  altogether  the  narrow 
wharf  was  a scene  of  noisy,  amusing,  picturesque  confu- 
sion. I went  straight  to  the  hotel  recommended  to  us  as 
tne  best  in  the  place,  and  treated  myself  to  a delicious  so- 
called  “ lemon  squash,”  made  with  fresh  limes,  far  more 
refreshing  than  the  drinks  that  go  by  the  name  of  lemon 
squash  in  England.  A lemon  squash  is  made  in  the  West 
Indies  by  taking  a bottle  of  soda  water,  a little  sugar,  the 
juice  of  fresh  green  limes,  of  which  two  or  three  slices  arc 
also  thrown  in,  aud  a few  lumps  of  ice  ; the  whole  being 
then  swizzled  into  a froth  by  a peculiar  shaped  stick,  or 
shaken  up  by  mixing  in  two  tin  tumblers,  one  inverted 
over  the  other,  the  upper  one  a little  smaller  than  the 
lower.  The  hotel  seemed  quite  cool  after  the  heated 
cabins  of  our  ship,  and  the  meals  were  enjoyable,  much 
inferior  as  the  accommodation  was  to  any  good  English 
hotel. 

The  houses  in  Barbadoes  are  low,  chiefly  of  one  storey, 
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the  roof  being  usually  covered  with  shiDgles  of  red  wood ; 
some  were,  however,  roofed  with  corrugated  iroD,  the 
glaring  patches  of  which  did  much  to  destroy  the  quaint 
picturesqueness  of  the  streets.  The  roads  in  Barbadoes 
are  very  white  and  trying  to  one’s  eyesight.  Formed  of 
white  coral,  they  are  dusty  and  dazzling,  rendering  the  use 
of  blue  spectacles  almost  a necessity.  Living  is  cheap  in 
the  island,  house  rent  being  the  chief  item  of  expense ; 
owing  to  the  dense  population  labour  is  cheap,  and  do- 
mestic servants  (black)  plentiful.  The  vegetation  of  the 
island  is  brilliant  and  luxuriant,  frangipanui  and  other 
flowers  of  beautiful  smell  and  varied  and  lovely  hue,  being 
intermingled  wth  tropical  trees ; spreading  figs,  with  their 
curious  hanging  air  roots;  the  slender  cocoa-nut  palm,  with 
its  cluster  of  nuts ; tamarinds,  Cordelias,  and  crotons  grow- 
ing in  the  gardens  of  the  houses  at  Bridgetown. 

A stranger  will  be  struck  by  the  teeming  population  and 
the  immense  number  of  negroes  he  will  meet  in  the  roads, 
especially  women,  the  men  beiug  away  at  work  in  the  day 
time.  The  lately-started  tram  cars  are  crowded  with 
passengers,  the  fares  being  low,  and  the  venture  should 
pay  a handsome  dividend  to  its  shareholders.  There  is  a 
railway  running  to  a point  some  twenty-five  miles  from 
Bridgetown,  but  the  population  is  poor,  and  as  the  sugar 
industry  is  now  in  a very  bad  state,  as  a financial  scheme 
it  is  not  a success  ; a dividend  of  4 per  cent,  is,  however, 
guaranteed  by  the  island  government  to  the  shareholders. 
The  permanent  way  has  been  very  roughly  laid,  and  the 
line  is  far  from  level,  therefore  rapidity  of  travelling  is  out 
of  the  question.  For  a considerable  distance  the  line  runs 
along  the  sea  coast,  and  the  views  occasionally  are  very  fine. 
Somewhat  stony,  bleak,  and  barren  in  parts  on  the  land 
side,  looking  along  the  coast  line,  even  on  a calm  day,  the 
scene  is  very  fine.  The  long,  white  rolling  waves  rushing 
shoreward,  beat  with  resistless  force  against  and  over  the 
huge,  rugged,  detached  masses  of  coral  rock  with  which 
the  shore  is  strewn,  splashing,  dashing,  and  spouting  the 
foam  and  spray  in  thick  showers  high  in  the  air,  and  send- 
ing the  mist  far  inland. 

During  our  stay  in  Barbados,  we  chartered  a special 
train  to  take  us  the  length  of  the  railway.  Starting  at  ten 
in  the  morning,  we  seemed  a long  time  getting  clear  of 
Bridgetown,  the  line  running,  after  the  fashion  of  railways 
in  America,  over  the  streets  and  roads,  entirely  unprotected 
by  gates,  hedges,  or  fences.  We  passed  in  near  proximity 
to  negroes’  houses,  the  inmates  crowding  the  fences  and 
lining  the  roads,  staring  enquiringly  at  a train  full  of 
“ white  folks.” 

We  passed  through  fields  of  waving  sugar  car.e,  with 
their  black  labourers ; clumps  of  cocoa-nut  palms,  and 
untenanted  sugar  mills  ; wind- mills  after  the  pattern  of 
those  so  familiar  to  us  in  Kent  and  Sussex  ; and  at  about 
half-past  eleven  halted  for  lunch  in  a little  bay,  which  re- 
minded one  somewhat  of  North  Devon  in  its  general  out- 
line. The  rough  coral  rocks  here  had  been  detached  in 
large  blocks  by  an  earthquake,  and  hurled  down  to  the  sea  ; 
their  bases  had  been  washed  away  by  the  action  of  the  sea, 
a comparatively  fine  pivot  of  rock,  in  some  cases,  only  re- 
maining, after  the  manner  of  the  Logan  rocks  or  stones  of 
Cornwall.  Groups  of  these  rocks  were  piled  in  a manner 
greatly  resembling  Stonehenge.  We  selected  a spot  with 
overhanging  trees  for  our  luncheon,  and  the  table-cloths 
were  laid  on  the  sand,  pieces  of  coral  »ock  being  used  to 
keep  them  down.  We  found  it  somewhat  dangerous  to 
stand  under  the  cocoa-nut  palms,  the  heavy  fruit  being 
very  likely  to  fall  unexpectedly  on  one’s  head.  Our  iced 
lemonade  and  claret  was  very  enjoyable  in  the  tropical 
heat,  and  full  justice  was  done  to  the  cold  meats,  &c.,  pro- 
vided. Here  we  gathered  specimens  of  coral,  delicate  sea 
weeds,  and  a curious  kind  of  brown  pod,  containing  purple 
coloured  seeds,  about  the  size  of  large  marbles,  called 
“ horse  nickers.” 

After  a stay  of  about  an  hour  and  a-half,  we  rode  on  to 
the  terminus  of  the  railway,  a barren  and  uninteresting 


place,  at  which  we  stayed  only  long  enough  to  turn  and 
water  the  engines.  On  our  return  journey  we  stopped  to 
inspect  a sugar  mill  in  full  work,  and  saw  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  sugar-making,  from  crushing  the  freshly-cut  cane 
between  huge  iron  or  steel  rollers,  boiling  and  clarifying 
the  liquid,  &c.,  till  we  were  able  to  taste  the  crystals  of 
pure  sugar.  The  machinery  alone  of  this  mill,  made  by  a 
Scotch  firm,  cost  £8, COO.  We  were  offered  the  best  moist 
sugar  at  these  works  for  2d.  a pound.  On  retumiug  to 
our  train,  we  found  one  of  our  passengers  had  joined  some 
of  the  negro  plantation  hands,  and,  to  the  music  of  our 
band,  was  dancing  blithely,  as  much  to  the  amusement  of 
the  assembled  negros  as  our  own.  Vis-a-vis  with  a 
strapping  negress,  the  sight  was  very  curious,  and  met 
with  much  laughter  and  applause. 

Pursuing  our  way  to  Bridgetown,  we  passed  through 
many  sugar  plantations,  the  sharp-edged  leaves  of  the  cane 
sweeping  near,  and  sometimes  entering,  the  carriage  win- 
dows, making  it  dangerous  to  look  cut.  For  some  dis- 
tance along  the  line  a hedge  of  cactus  has  been  planted, 
which,  mingling  with  cabbage  palms  and  breadfruit  trees, 
will  one  day  make  a beautiful  hedge,  as  well  as  grateful 
shade  from  the  burning  sun. 

We  arrived  at  Bridgetown  just  before  dark,  and  after 
dinner  several  of  us  went  to  the  Club,  a cool,  though,  as 
it  seemed  to  us,  a somewhat  ill-found  and  bare  place.  The 
streets  of  Bridgetown  at  night  were  pitchy  dark,  the  gas 
being  out  of  order.  The  next  morning  I was  up  betimes, 
and  with  a resident,  to  whom  I fortunately  had  a note  of 
introduction,  drove  through  the  English  barracks  to  the 


beach  at  Hastings,  an  admirable  bathing  place,  protected 
by  reefs  from  those  predatory  sharks  80  common  in  these 
waters.  One  meets  with  so  many  subjects  for  the  camera, 
that  it  is  somewhat  confusing,  especially  as  our  sight- 
seeing and  photographing  has  to  be  done  at  almost  express 
speed.  However,  in  the  course  of  the  morning  I was 
able  to  take  a view  of  the  Government  buildings,  a 
funny  little  darkey  boy  with  some  sugar  cane  on  his 
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shoulder,  a group  of  men  on  the  quay  with  a sugar  truck, 
and  a peddler  woman  with  a tray  full  of  fowls  on  her  head. 
(This  last  one,  unfortunately,  wa3  honeycombed  by  the 
ants  in  my  bedroom  at  Trinidad,  who  seemed  to  take  a 
fancy  to  the  gelatine  film,  as  it  was  placed  to  dry.)  There 
were  many  picturesque  peddler  women  with  sweetmeats 
or  oranges  on  their  heads  ; others  retailed  long  sticks  of 
sugar  cane,  of  u'hich  the  negroes  are  so  fond,  at  a half- 
penny or  a penny  a stick  ; some  had  bananas,  or  pea-nuts. 

There  are  no  first-class  photographers;  possibly  a good 
man  would  make  a fair  liviug,  though,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  a good  man  can  do  very  well  anywhere,  without 
ostracising  himself,  or  submitting  to  be  parboiled.  The 
goods  sold  in  all  the  shops  or  stores,  which  close  at  five  in 
the  afternoon,  are  all  of  English,  German,  or  American 
production;  the  only  native  things  in  the  way  of  curiosities 
we  were  able  to  purchase  being  shells,  sea  porcupines, 
flying  and  other  curious  fish,  edible  frogs,  and  carved 
cocoa-nut  shells. 

Leaving  Barbadoes  at  8 p.m.  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  18th, 
we  were  soon  cu  route  for  the  island  of  Trinidad  and  the 
Spanish  main. 


Writes. 

The  camera  as  a surveying  instrument ! Comparatively 
little  has  been  done  as  yet  in  the  direction  of  accurate 
measurements  with  the  aid  of  the  camera,  but  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  ; and  the  fact  that  the  German  govern- 
ment has  just  set  aside  a sum  of  10,000  marks  to  be  used 
in  makiug  photo-graminetrical  investigations,  augurs  well. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  tableaux  to  be  presented  at  the 
Fancy  Dress  Ball  at  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours,  on  the  19th  of  May  next,  will  be  photographed. 
They  will  be  illustrative  of  art  in  Greece,  Italy,  France, 
Spain,  Germany,  Holland,  and  England,  and  will  in  the 
matter  of  costume  and  historical  detail  be  the  most  com- 
plete arrangements  of  the  kind  ever  attempted.  The  best 
authorities  of  the  day  have  the  superintendence  of  the 
dresses  and  grouping,  and  it  would  be  a pity  if  a record 
were  not  preserved.  Simply  for  reference  the  photograph 
would  be  invaluable  to  art  students. 

A word  or  two  as  to  H.  A.  H.  Daniel's  charming  picture 
of  Woodside,  Lynmoutb,  which  was  issued  with  the  News 
of  last  week.  Mr.  Daniel  says: — “I  took  ‘Woodside, 
Lynmoutb  ’ on  a bright  day  with  pretty  effect  of  early 
spring  light,  and  in  the  morning.  The  plate  was  a slow 
one  of  my  own  make,  with  iodide ; so  slow  as  to  be  onlv 
three  times  the  speed  of  a wet  plate.  Development  with 
pyro  and  ammonia.  I back  all  my  plates  because  I believe 
greatly  in  doing  so,  as  one  is  fully  repaid  for  the  extra 
trouble;  had  the  plates  iu  question  not  been  backed  I 
must  have  got  halation,  where,  as  it  is,  there  is  not  a trace.” 


A story  contained  in  the  last  number  of  the  Photographic 
limes  looks  more  theatrical  than  real.  Two  foot-pads 
followed  Mrs.  Curtis  into  a studio  in  Chicago,  and  when 
the  lady  was  being  posed,  one  of  them  rushed  at  her,  seized 
her  satchel,  and  escaped ; but  he  had  been  photographed  in 
ctiou,  and  was  promptly  arrested. 


Experiments  by  Mr.  Brereton  Baker  show  that  the  com- 
bustion of  carbon  or  of  phosphorous  takes  place  with 
great  difficulty  iu  absolutely  dry  oxygen.  Indeed,  char- 
coal may  be  heated  to  redness  in  dry  oxygeD,  without 
burning.  It  has  long  teen  known  that  absolutely  dry 
chlorine  neither  bleaches  nor  acts  upon  brass  or  copper. 

Whom  can  I get  to  build  my  studio  V This  is  a question 
we  have  often  been  asked,  but  we  have  been  obliged  to 
say  that  we  knew  of  no  one  who  made  a special  feature  of 
contracting  for  work  of  this  class.  Messrs.  Houghton  and 
Son,  89,  High  llolborn,  tell  us  that  they  are  now  prepared 
to  contract  for  erecting  studios  in  any  part  of  the 
couutry. 

The  advantages  which  actresses  derive  from  advertising 
by  photographs  are  greater  than  one  would  imagine — 
always  supposing  the  actress  has  personal  attractions. 
Here  is  a case  in  point-  The  scene  is  iu  the  Strand  ; the 
place,  a photographic  print-seller’s  shop.  A group  of 

young  me  n are  gazing  admiringly  at  the  portraits  of  

the  latest  theatrical  star.  “ By  Jove ! I must  go  and  see 
her,”  observed  one.  “ What  piece  is  she  playing  iu  'l  ” asked 
a second.  “ Oh,  what  does  that  matter?”  exclaimed  a third ; 
“she’s  awfully  pretty  ; that’s  enough  to  make  any  piece 
go.  Never  saw  a more  fetching  photograph.”  There  may 
not  be  much  iu  the  incident,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  a new  actress  who  wishes  to  succeed,  must  begin  by 
calling  iu  the  aid  of  the  photographer’. 

About  .1114,000  per  annum  is  paid  to  the  prssent  staff  of 
examiners  of  patents— that  is  to  say,  nearly  £1  per 
patent.  Under  these  circumstances  one  might  reasonably 
expect  to  have  the  specifications  examined  properly',  and 
some  stop  put  to  the  present  system  of  allowing  old  in- 
ventions to  be  re-patented  time  after  time. 

Mr.  John  Greaves,  the  Secretary  of  the  Oldham  Photo- 
graphic Society,  is  endeavouring  to  obtain  special  terms 
from  the  railway  companies  for  the  members  of  his  own 
and  other  photographic  societies.  It  seems  that  the 
members  of  the  United  Anglers  Society  can  travel  by  some 
of  the  principal  lines  at  a reduction  of  about  33 ’ per  cent, 
on  the  usual  rates,  besides  enjoying  special  privileges  as 
regards  return  tickets.  Asa  matter  of  abstract  justice  it 
is  perhaps  difficult  to  see  why  one  class  of  pleasure  takers 
should  have  any  advantage  over  any  other  class ; but 
those  persons  who  desire  to  assist  in  the  movement  had 
better  address  Mr.  Greaves,  at  the  Lyceum,  Oldham. 


The  value  of  a negative  may  cause  endless  disputes,  and 
few  values  are  so  ill-defined  or  variable.  Still  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  a large  firm  of  photographic 
publishers  has  just  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  a 
practical  landscapist  to  supply  a series  of  12  by  10  nega- 
tives of  English  scenery  at  half  a guinea,  each  ; the  pur- 
chasers to  have  the  option  of  refusing  any  they  may  not 
consider  up  to  the  standard. 

Last  week  we  referred  to  the  dark  room  accommoda- 
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tion  enjoyed  by  the  various  photographic  societies  in  Lon- 
doD,  but  not  one  of  the  London  Associations  is  so  well  off 
in  this  respect  a3  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers 
in  New  York,  as  each  active  member  of  this  latter  Society 
is  entitled  to  use  the  dark  room  at  any  tjrne.  Here  is  the 
rule : — Each  active  member  is  entitled  to  the  free  use  of 
the  Society’s  dark  room  and  library  at  any  time,  access  to 
the  rooms  being  had  by  a key  in  the  elevator,  which  L ey 
will  be  given  to  the  member  on  showing  his  membership 
ticket  to  the  elevator  boy. 


A curious  light  is  thrown  on  that  very  indefinite  being, 
the  photographic  canvasser,  by  some  proceedings  which 
took  place  last  week  in  the  Maiyleboue  Police  Court.  One 
of  the  fraternity  was  charged  with  assaulting  an  operator. 
According  to  the  evidence  of  the  latter,  the  canvasser 
entered  the  studio,  where  “ ho  had  no  right  to  be,”  and 
on  being  warned  that  he  must  behave  himself,  struck  the 
operator  a blow  in  the  jaw  ; whereupon  a scrimmage  took 
place,  in  the  course  of  which  the  canvasser  added  to  the 
blow  a scratch  on  the  face.  The  defence  was  that  the 
canvasser  asked  the  operator  to  give  him  his  canvassing 
frame  out  of  the  studio,  and  as  the  operator  would  not,  he 
weut  for  it  himself,  and  in  return  the  operator  “ went  '> 
for  him.  The  magistrate  did  not  take  a very  serious  view 
of  the  matter,  probably  considering  the  statement  that 
“both  parties  had  been  drinking  together,”  a full  expla- 
nation, aud  bound  the  canvasser  over  to  be  of  good 
behaviour.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  only  the  operator 
suffered  in  the  affray,  for  a more  unsuitable  place  for  a 
pugilistic  encounter  than  a photographic  studio  we  cannot 
imagine.  Canvassers  must  evidently  be  very  dangerous 
individuals,  or  it  would  not  be  held  that  a studio  is  a place 
where  they  “ have  no  right  to  be.” 

According  to  the  Lady's  Pictorial,  an  artist  mounted  on 
a scaffolding  has  been  sketching  what  remains  of  the 
countenance  and  figure  of  good  Queen  Anne,  whose  statue 
in  front  of  St.  Taul’s  has  for  so  long  been  an  object  of 
derision.  If  it  is  necessary  to  produce  a duplicate  of  the 
present  not  very  noble  object,  why  is  it  not  photographed? 


Nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  annoyances  to  which  the 
photographer  is  subject  is  worse  than  the  cracking  of  a 
valuable  negative  in  the  printing-frame.  It  is  a fatality 
difficult  to  guard  against,  and  impossible  to  foresee.  Un- 
equal pressure,  unequal  expansion,  an  inequality  of  surface, 
will  each  effect  the  purpose  ; but  the  cause  primarily  is 
the  brittle  aud  unyielding  nature  of  glass.  We  are  not 
aware  whether  De  la  Bastie's  toughened  glass  ba3  ever 
been  used  for  photographic  purposes  ; probably,  were  it 
not  for  the  awkward  fact  that  the  merest  scratch  sometimes 
sends  it  flying  into  a thousand  splinters,  it  would  prove 
superior  to  the  ordinary  article. 


Mr.  F.  Siemens,  of  Dresden,  has,  however,  been  making 
experiments,  which  have  resulted  in  a glass  quite  as  tough 
as  De  la  Bastie’s,  without  the  drawback  referred  to.  Mr. 
Siemens  heats  his  glass  in  a radiation  furnace,  aud  cools  it 


between  metal  plates  in  a press,  by  which  means  it  is 
enormously  increased  in  strength,  and,  if  desired,  can  be 
made  so  hard  that  a diamond  will  not  make  an  impression 
on  its  surface.  This  hard  surface  presents  another 
advantage  for  photography,  as  the  chances  of  a cheu  ical 
combination  being  set  up  with  the  salt3  of  silver  in  the 
film  are  reduced  to  a minimum.  In  the  days  when  plates 
were  used  over  and  over  again,  troubles  from  this  source 
were  innumerable. 


Diifcnt  fnfdligena. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

3755.  Harold  Dennis  Taylor,  G,  Grosveuor  Terrace,  Bootham, 
Yorkshire,  for  “I he  improvement  of  photometers  for 
estimating  photographic  exposures  by  the  employment  of 
slandard  parliamentary  candles,  &c.” — 24th  March,  1885. 

3760.  Alfred  Horace  Dawes,  8,  Quality  Court,  London,  for 
Improved  apparatus  for  transporting  and  exposing  sensitised 
films  or  plates.” — 24th  March,  1885. 

37/8.  Alexander  Melville  Clarke,  53,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  W.C.,  for  “ Improvements  in  photographic  paper  and 
in  sensitive  emulsions  therefor.” — E.  £ II.  T.  Anthony  and  Co., 
United  States. — (Complete  Specification.) — 24th  March,  1885.’ 
3996.  Alexander  Cowan,  30,  Dorchester  Terrace,  Bayswater, 
London,  for  “An  improved  automatic  camera  and  chan<nng- 
box  combined.”— 30th  March,  1885. 

Patents  Sealed. 

3SG5.  Thomas  James,  37,  Renshaw  Street,  Liverpool,  county  of 
Lancashire,  Sewing  Jlachiue  Agent,  for  “Improvements  in  the 
process  of  obtaining  typographical  impressions  from  photo- 
relief surfaces.” — Dated  25th  February,  1884. 

Specifications  Published  during  the  Week. 

424.  Alexander  Lamont  Henderson,  of  49,  King  William 
Street,  in  the  City  of  Loudon,  Photographer,  “ Improved 
method  of  and  apparatus  for  coating  glass  or  other  plates, 
paper,  cardboard,  or  other  material,  with  liquefied  gelatine  or 
other  fluids  particularly  applicable  for  coating  plates  for  use  in 
photography.” — Dated  12th  January,  1S85. 

A band  and  reservoir  apparatus,  having  some  resemblance  to 
the  apparatus  figured  on  page  199,  but  the  point  specially  claimed 
is  a stop-cock  arrangement  for  regulating  the  flow  automatically 
as  each  plate  comes  under  the  duct. 

7606.  Dlncan  Campbell  Dallas,  of  12,  Crane  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  in  the  City  of  London,  Engraver  aud  Printer,  for  “ Im- 
provements in  obtaining  printing  and  other  surfaces  ” — Dated 
6th  February,  1885. 

My  improvements  have  for  their  object  the  production  of 
drawings  or  designs  upon  metal  and  other  suitable  surfaces  by 
means  of  a heated  pen  of  the  character  described  in  the  specifica- 
tion of  Letters  Patent  granted  to  John  Henry  Johnson,  dated 
9th  May,  1881,  No.  2016  ; and  in  the  specification  of  a Patent 
now  being  applied  for  by  William  Henry  Dalton,  dated  26th 
February,  1884,  b o.  3985,  both  inventions  being  communica- 
tions from  Samuel  Henry  Crocker,  late  of  Railton,  Tasmania,  but 
now  of  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia,  Mechanical  Engineer. 

When  the  drawing  is  complete,  the  surface  is  rendered  conduct- 
ing by  any  of  the  well-known  means  which  will  not  injure  the 
drawing— viz.,  by  coating  with  plumbago,  copper,  or  other  suit- 
able metallic  bronze  powders  or  solutions.  After  a sufficiently 
thick  deposit  of  metal  has  been  made  upon  the  drawing,  the 
surfaces  aie  separated,  and  after  being  properly  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  it  can  be  printed  from  after  the  manner  of  copper-plate 
printing,  or  used  for  any  purpose  to  which  intaglio  designs  can 
be  applied,  snch  as  for  rollers  for  calico  printing,  dies,  and  surfaces 
for  embossing,  plates  for  pottery  decoration,  goldsmiths’  work, 
furniture  plaques,  and  other  artistic  work. 

In  place  of  depositing  metal  upon  the  original  drawing  made 
by  means  of  the  hot  pen,  casts  may  be  taken  therefrom  in  plaster 
of  Paris  or  other  suitable  material,  which  can  be  employed  either 
for  stereotyping,  printing,  or  for  decorative  or  other  artistic  pur- 
poses either  in  intaglio  or  relief. 

8566.  Georue  Wilson  Moeuan,  Photographer,  5,  Crimoii 
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Place,  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  for  “Mechanically  shifting  photo- 
graphic backgrounds.” — Dated  4th  June,  1S85.  Provisional 

specification. 

Any  number  of  painted  scenes  from  two  to  twelve  or  more 
are  tacked  on  to  rollers  and  suspended  in  a rotating  case  moving 
on  journals  at  the  top  of  a frame  similar  in  size  to  an  ordinary 
photographic  scene  frame.  Any  scene  required  by  the  operator 
can  at  once  be  brought  into  position  by  causing  the  case  to  re- 
volve until  the  scene  required  comes  to  the  front,  when  it  is  by 
simple  mechanical  arrangement  lowered  to  the  studio  floor,  and 
by  the  same  arrangement  again  drawn  up  into  case,  and  if 
desired,  another  scene  brought  to  the  front  and  lowered  in  its 
place,  and  so  on,  thus  effecting  as  many  changes  of  scenery  as 
there  are  contained  scenes  in  the  rotating  case. 

Patent  Granted  in  America. 

313,899.  Aaron  K.  Iuttle,  St.  Lawrence,  N.  Y.  “Reflecting 
stereoscope.’’ — Filed  March  26,  1884.  (Mo  model.) 

A form  of  stereoscope  in  which  the  pictures  are  placed  one 
over  the  other,  as  in  the  instrument  of  Grubb. 


ARTISTIC  FEELING  IN  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

BY  A.  H.  WALL. 

Part  II. 

N the  memoirs  of  William 
Collins,  R.A.,  father  of 
our  famous  novelist — who, 
by-the-bye,  was  named 
Wilkie  after  his  god- 
father, the  great  Scotch 
painter  — the  following 
story  appears. 

Having  observed  a bare 
footed  boy  in  picturesque 
rags  and  disorder  beside  a 
cottage  door,  Collins  con- 
cluded that  here  was 
capital  subject,  suggestive 
and  full  of  character.  So; 
having  jotted  down  his 
notes,  and  made  a sketch 
or  so,  in  his  usual  fashion 
he  entered  into  some 
arrangements  with  the 
little  fellow’s  highly-gratified,  much-curtseying  mater,  to 
bring  the  boy  to  his  studio  in  the  morning. 

Imagine  the  painter’s  dismay  when,  at  the  appointed 
time,  mother  and  son  were  ushered  into  his  printing  room 
the  latter’s  carelessly-tossed  and  tumbled 
hair  flattened  and  plastered  down  with 
grease,  and  his  Murillo-like  rags 
exchanged  for  a clean  pinafore,  which 
covered  him  in  a dismal,  foldles3  mono 
tony  of  speckless  white  from  chin  to 
ankles.  His  feet,  previously  bare,  had 
been  put  into  shoes  nicely  blacked,  with 
the  laces  neatly  tied.  His  rich  red  and 
brown  flesh  was  shiny  with  soap,  and  his 
thick  wmollen  stockings  were  without 
fold.  The  artist  would  have  explained 
that  what  he  wanted  was  not  this 
elaborate  holiday  toilet,  not  the  boy 
clothes,  but  the  natural  boy  himself, 
gg-with  all  the  gleeful  happiness  of  perfect 
freedom  and  independence,  unrestrained 
by  a single  thought  of  what  he  was 
wearing,  or  how  he  looked. 

“ Bring  him  to  me  again  exactly  as  he  was  when  I saw 
him  first,’’  said  Collins. 

But  no,  not  she,  indeed ! The  good  woman  would  do 
nothing  of  the  kind  ; and  1 fancy  I see  her  as,  stiffly  erect 
she  marched  away  with  her  gaping  offspring,  her  face 
flushed  in  anger,  and  her  bosom  lieaviDg  with  righteous 
indignation.  If  her  son  was  not  to  be  painted  with  a clean 


ace  and  his  Sunday  clothes,  he  should  not  be  painted  at 
all. 

Collins  let  her  go.  To  paint  the  model  in  accordance 
with  the  mother’s  wish,  instead  of  telling  a story, 
expressing  feeling , and  illustrating  character,  would  have 
been  to  produce  that  kind  of  human  “ front  elevation  ” 
which  is  too  often  seen  in  portraits,  both  painted  and 
photographed  ; something  which  would  have  had  about 
as  close  a relationship  to  the  real  boy,  his  story  and  actual 
character,  as  the  front  of  a house  has  to  the  thoughts  and 
emotions  of  those  residing  therein. 

The  blunder  of  this  ignorant  unsympatbising  peasant 
was  very  excusable.  She  only  displayed  that  which  is 
showu  by  more  than  one  half  the  people  who  come  to 
photographers  for  portraits ; thinking  of  their  clothes 
rather  than  themselves,  and  being  as  careful  to  repress 
every  touch  of  sentiment,  feeling,  aud  character  when 
before  the  camera,  as  if  uniformity  of  expression,  or  rather 
want  of  expression,  was  the  only  one  thing  desirable  in 
portraiture. 

A camera  and  a dry  plate  would  have  enabled  Collins, 
without  the  boy’s  knowledge  or  the  mother’s  consent,  to 
secure  largely,  not,  of  course,  perfectly,  all  he  wanted,  all 
the  actual  facts  exclusive  of  colour. 

To  illustrate  the  moral  I have  here  in  view,  I enclose 
for  the  editor  to  use,  if  he  sees  fit,  a pair  of  slight, 
hurriedly-made  sketches,  showing  the  rustic  cottager  as  he 
might  have  been,  and  as  he  probably  appeared  when  intro- 
duced by  his  proudly  exultant  parent  to  the  artist’s 
studio. 

Artists,  as  a rule,  it  should  be  remembered,  use  their 
models  for  the  mere  facts  of  form  and  colour  ; simply  as 
the  means  whereby  they  realize  scenes  of  actual  life  which 
have  impressed  their  imagination  most  strongly,  or  scenes 
which  their  imaginative  powers,  coupled  with  observation 
and  memory,  have  previously  created. 

They  give  to  airy  nothings,  as  Shakespeare  says,  “a 
local  habitation  and  a name.’’  But  they  aim  to  get  as 
close  as  they  can  to  nature  always.  The  photographer, 
on  the  other  hand,  depends  entirely  upon  nature;  he 
must  see  his  pictures  before  he  depicts  them.  He  cannot 
work  them  up  by  slow  degrees,  adding  idea  to  idea,  and 
improvement  to  improvement,  as  he  goes  along.  It  is  now 
or  never  with  him.  There  is,  therefore,  .all  the  greater 
reason  for  his  cultivating  the  power  of  artistic  perception, 
and  having  a quick  sympathetic  feeling  for  the  poetical, 
picturesque,  and  beautiful.  It  is  very  rare  indeed  to  see  a 
picture  produced  photographically  from  posed  models 
which  does  not  betray  its  artificial  origin,  in  which  the 
models  do  not  proclaim  their  profession  as  mere  actors ; 
and  however  clever  they  may  be  as  actors,  in  no  case 
do  I believe  that  such  a picture  can  bear  comparison 
with  one  t iken  rapidly  from  actual  nature,  in  which  the 
actors  were  not  conscious,  but  unconscious  models.  The 
only  instance  I can  remember  to  the  contrary  was  one 
given  by  my  dear  old  friend,  the  late  O.  G.  Rejlander,  in 
a photograph  called  “ Did  she  V ” and  how  that  was  ob- 
tained is  a story  which  oidy  enforces  the  objection  I am 
urging. 

The  photograph — which  is  well-known,  having  been 
published— represented  one  man  with  a face  wonderfully 
expressive  of  sly  mischief,  whispering  in  the  ear  of  another, 
whose  exclamation,  “ Did  she?  ” gives  its  title  to  the  pic- 
ture. Looking  at  it,  you  thoroughly  realized  the  artist’s 
feeling  and  his  story.  There  was  no  mistaking  either,  and 
one  might  well  ask,  how  could  it  be  more  real  if,  instead  of 
mere  actors,  the  parties  photographed  were  unconscious  of 
the  camera’s  presence  ? As  a matter  of  fact,  the  incident 
was  actual,  and  first  suggested  the  picture.  But  it  was 
not  depicted  to  the  artist’s  satisfaction  until  he  obtained 
for  his  models  the  very  pair  by  whom  it  was  first  suggested, 
nor  then  until  the  slauderous  story  which  had  first  called 
up  the  one  man’s  expression  was  re-whispered  in  his  ear  by 
the  other.  Rejlander — who  was,  it  should  be  remembered, 
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both  artist  and  photographer — carried  away  a vivid  re- 
membrance of  the  actual  scene  as  he  first  witnessed  it,  and 
declared  that  it  was  reproduced  in  the  acted  scene  with 
wonderful  similarity.  Thus  the  feeling  by  which  the 
artist  was  originally  impressed,  and  which  the  models  had 
previously  actually  and  naturally  felt  and  expressed,  was 
perpetuated  to  affect  the  feelings  of  many  hundreds  who 
have  since  chuckled  and  laughed  over  it  by  sheer  force  of 
sympathy.  The  triumph  thus  won  was,  I remember,  not 
an  easy  one,  nor  accomplished  until  several  attempts  had 
proved  failures,  especially  those  made  with  other  than  the 
original  actors. 

Jt  is  often  said  that  the  only  way  in  which  an  actor  on  the 
stage  can  make  his  audience  feel  and  sympathise  with  the 
imaginary  person  he  represents  is  by  himself  feeling  and 
sympathising  with  that  unreal,  but  apparently  real  person- 
age. The  principle  of  effective  representation  on  the  stage 
and  in  a picture  is  the  same:  both  spring  from  a reality,  not 
a sham.  The  actor  who  does  not  feel  the  passion  he  ex- 
presses, fails  to  touch  the  feelings  of  the  spectator.  The 
picture  that  represents  sham  instead  of  real  feeling,  pre- 
tended instead  of  real  action,  will  never  impress  the 
spectator  with  a sense  of  its  reality,  and  will  consequently 
not  awaken  either  thought  or  emotion. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Millais — he  was  then  but  an 
Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy — exhibited  a picture 
which  he  called  “ A Dream  of  the  Past.”  It  represented 
an  old  knight  in  the  dim  glow  of  summer  twilight,  fordiDg 
a river  on  his  weary  war-worn  steed.  The  grim  old 
warrior,  who  appeared  to  be  returning  from  battle,  was 
represented  carrying  a couple  of  rustic  children  with  him, 
and  the  touching  feature  of  the  incident  was  not  so  much  in 
the  strong  contrasts  of  the  conception,  as  in  the  kindly, 
almost  tender,  care  with  which  the  ancient  knight’s  iron 
hand  preserved  a little  peasant  girl,  clinging  to  the  mane  of 
| his  lofty  charger,  from  falling  into  the  water.  Looking  at 
it,  I was  struck  with  a something  that  conveyed  an  idea  of 
artificiality  or  want  of  feeling  in  the  treatment  which  pre- 
vented its  affecting  my  feelings  to  the  extent  I fancied  it 
should  do. 

\ Some  little  time  after,  Mr.  Iluskiu,  describing  this  work, 
pointed  out  that  in  many  respects  it  was  untrue.  “ If," 
said  he,  “ Mr.  Millais  meant  it  to  be  old  armour,  rough 
with  wear,  it  ought  to  have  been  deadened  and  darkened 
in  colour,  hacked  with  the  edges  of  weapons,  stained  with 
; the  stains  of  death.  If  he  meant  it  merely  to  be  dusty, 
the  dust  should  have  lain  white  on  some  of  the  ridges,  have 
been  clearly  absent  from  others,  and  should  have  been  dark 
where  it  was  wetted  by  the  splashing  of  the  horse.  The 
ripple  of  the  water  against  the  horse  itself,  however,  being 
I unrepresented,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  dash  of  the 
chance  spray  was  omitted.” 

It  is  astonishing  how  easily  we  are  offended  by  a want  of 
truthfulness  in  even  the  finest  works  of  the  best  painteis. 
Reading  Ruskin’sclosely-investigative  criticisms,  1 said  to 
myself,  “ It  was  something  in  the  picture,  then,  that  was 
wanting,  and  not,  as  I feared,  something  in  my  own  per- 
ceptive powers  or  feelings,  that  made  me  dissatisfied  with 
Millais’  painting.”  If  the  great  artist’s  feelings  had  gone 
forth  to  his  subject,  as  the  great  art-critic’s  did,  he  would 
not,  I think,  have  failed  to  realize  it  in  all  its  features.  In 
other  words,  it  was  because  he  had  not  imagined  it  truth- 
fully that  the  artist  did  not  represent  it  truthfully.  And 
imagination  is  weak  or  powerful  in  proportion  with  the 
depth  or  strength  of  feeling  associated  with  it.  This  is 
the  lesson  I am  here  anxious  to  enforce  upon  the  young 
photographic  art-student. 

Let  us  take  another  illustration  of  what  feeling  means 
in  a work  of  art. 

In  a recently  published  work,  we  are  told  how  the 
daughter  of  the  great  novelist,  Charles  Dickens,  when 
little  and  ill,  was  privileged  to  be  in  her  papa’s  study  while 
he  was  at  work.  She  saw  him  every  now  and  then  rise 
from  his  desk  to  act  before  a glass  that  which  he  was  de- 


scribing in  words,  excitiug  his  own  feelings  with  imagin- 
ary actions  before  he  attempted  to  describe  those  actions, 
which  afterwards  so  powerfully  affected  the  feelings  of  his 
readers.  And  he  has  himself  somewhere  told  us  that  the 
characters  he  depicted  were  as  real  to  him,  while  he  was 
writing  of  them,  as  if  he  had  known  them  in  life,  and  was 
actually  describing  only  that  which  he  had  actually  seen — 
that  their  emotions  were  so  much  his  own  that  tears  fell  as 
he  depicted  the  deaths  of  little  Nell  and  little  Dombey, 
and  he  laughed  as  long  and  heartily  over  the  humorous 
passages  as  if  they  were  really  and  truly  enacted  in  his 
presence. 

And  so  it  is  in  every  phase  of  art,  the  earnestness  of  the 
orator,  springing  from  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  his  feel- 
ings, moves  his  hearers  to  enthusiastic  warmth,  just  as  the 
actor’s  does,  just  as  the  novelist’s  work,  produced  under 
similar  conditions,  does,  and  just  as  the  artist's  work  will,  if 
as  feeliugly  rendered.  So  let  the  photographer,  who  is  emu- 
lative of  their  power,  and  who  is  dealing  with  objects  that 
are  poetical,  picturesque,  or  beautiful,  realize  to  himself 
the  sentiments  and  emotions  naturally  belonging  to  such 
subjects,  before  he  attempts  their  delineation  by  light, 
lens,  and  chemicals,  in  the  firm  assurance  that  work  so 
produced  cannot  fail  to  be  higher  and  better  work  than 
that  which  is  conducted  mechanically  and  Avithout  feel- 
ing. 


HINTS  FOR  PHOTO-LITIIOGRAPIIERS. 

BY  PROFESSOR  G.  SCAMONI. 

Retouching  Linear  Plioto-Liiho  Transfers. — It  very  often 
happens  that  pen-and-ink  drawings  which  are  intended  for 
photo-lithographic  reproductions  are  so  unsuited  for  the 
purpose,  that  it  is  next  to  an  impossibility  to  obtain  a 
negative  with  the  details  well  out  and  clear  hair  lines  ; in 
fact,  it  is  only  by  judicious  retouching  upon  the  stone  that 
anything  like  satisfactory  prints  are  obtainable. 

In  order  to  do  this,  proceed  as  follows:— The  gummed- 
up  image  on  the  stone,  after  having  been,  as  usual,  rubbed 
over  with  re-transfer  iuk,  etched  with  weak  acid,  and  rolled 
in  Avith  litho  ink  of  a middling  consistence,  is  powdered 
over  with  French  chalk,  to  prevent  the  fresh  colour  from 
smearing,  and  then  brushed  over  with  a thin  etching 
ground,  composed  of  jeweller’s  rouge  ( caput  mortuum ) and 
weak  gum-water.  This  transparent  ground  materially 
assists  the  work  of  going  over  the  delicate  lines  and  faintly 
visible  details  of  the  photo-lithographed  picture  with  the 
engraver’s  needle. 

Particular  care  must  be  taken  that  the  point  of  the  needle 
penetrates  but  slightly,  and  to  an  even  depth,  into  the  sur- 
face of  the  stone.  As  a gauge,  the  depth  produced  by  the 
scratch  of  a Avriting  diamond,  or  diamond  splinter,  under 
slight  pressure  of  the  finger,  may  be  taken  as  a guide. 
Points  made  of  broken-off  diamond  splinters,  and  known 
as  toothed  ones,  are  especially  useful  for  broad  lines,  but 
for  filling  in  larger  shaded  portions,  roulette  tools*  of 
different  forms  may  be  used. 

When  the  engraving  is  finished,  dab  the  parts  Avith  a 
little  palm  oil,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a few  minutes,  to 
allow  the  fat  to  penetrate,  rub  up  the  Avhole  picture  with 
re-transfer  ink,  until  the  newly-made  lines  appear  as  black 
as  those  of  the  transfer  itself.  Now  gum-in  the  stone, 
and  when  dry,  or  a few  hours  later,  roll  in  with  rc-transfer 
ink  ; afterwards  re-gum,  and  proceed  to  clear  out  any 
thickened  or  smeared  portions  of  the  design,  and  finally 
etch  with  gum,  acidified  Avith  dilute  phosphoric  acid. 
Clearing  out  is  best  done  with  a broad  etching  needle, 
ground  flat,  and  sharp  pointed  skeAvers  of  wood,  dipped 
into  diluted  phosphoric  acid  mordant.  If  any  portions 
of  the  design  should  appear  weak  or  rotten  after 
the  second  rubbing  up,  it  is  advisable  to  go  over  them  with 

* A.  F.  Kenard,  of  Paris,  llue  de  Gravilliers  2f,  makes  the  best  tools.  A 
very  instructive  proof-sheet,  showing  a variety  ol  roulette  and  bcrceau 
tints,  can  also  be  obtained  there. 
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litko  writing  ink  before  the  final  etching  is  proceeded  with- 
lu  this  m inner  one  is  able  to  execute  a perfectly  satis- 
factory reproduction  from  a really  defective  original,  with- 
out the  least  detriment  to  the  artistic  character  of  the 
drawing. 

Zinc  Plates  Coated  with  Carbonate  of  Lime. — I may  embrace 
this  opportunity  of  bringing  to  notice  the  calcareous- 
surfaced plates  lately  introduced  by  O.  Muller,  of  Leipsig; 
these,  being  a good  substitute  for  the  expensive  Solenkofer 
stones,  deserve  especial  merit  on  account  of  their  adapta- 
bility for  cheap  transportation,  besides  other  excellent 
qualities.  The  calcareous  coating,  which  is  upon  thin  sheet 
nine,  and  hardly  a millimetre  in  thickness,  is  as  even  as  the 
ground  surface  of  a lithographic  stone,  and  can  be  em- 
ployed for  engraving  purposes  as  well  as  for  transfers  and 
direct  drawing  with  the  pen. 

The  manufacturer  supplies  beds  of  wood,  or  iron,  in  any 
desired  size,  upon  which  the  plates  are  fastened  by  means 
of  stretchers,  for  printing  upon  in  the  steam  press.  The 
followiug  etching  fluids  are  recommended  for  use  with  the 
plates: — For  direct  writing  and  transfers,  add  four  parts 
of  phosphoric  acid  to  a solution  of  25  parts  of  picked  gum- 
arabic  in  100  parts  of  water.  For  chalk  or  crayon  draw- 
ings, to  a solution  of  25  parts  of  gum  in  100  of  warm 
water  add  1 part  of  phosphoric  acid.  Full  instructions 
for  using  the  plates  are  to  be  obtained  of  the  manufacturer. 
For  photo-litho  and  zincography  I can  recommend  the 
following  mordants  : boil  down  1 GO  parts  of  gall  nuts  with 
1,500  of  water  until  reduced  one-third,  filter,  and  add  125 
of  thick  gum,  and  6 of  phosphoric  acid.  No.  2,  add  a 
strong  solution  of  tannin  to  the  ordinary  weak  nitric  acid 
etching  fluid  until  it  assumes  a brown  colour. 

A Method  of  Strongly  Etching  a Slone. — I recommend  the 
following  method  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  subject  an 
image  on  stone  to  a very  energetic  etching,  aud  it  is  of 
special  importance  not  to  lose  the  finest  detail.  The  stone 
is  inked  in  and  gently  etched  in  the  usual  way,  after  which 
it  is  washed  and  fanned  quite  dry.  It  is  next  dusted  wiili 
flue  resin  or  asphalt  powdt-r,  aud  the  excess  is  carefu'ly 
brushed  off  with  a powder  puff,  when  a sheet  of  hard 
glazed  paper  is  laid  on  the  stone,  and  it  is  passed  through 
the  press. 

The  stone  is  now  levelled,  and  its  suiface  covered  with 
proof  spirit,  and  this  is  immediately  lighted,  taking  care 
that  the  steadiness  of  combustion  is  not  interfered  with  by 
air  currents.  As  the  spirit  burns  out,  the  resin  and  the 
fatty  ink  become  thoroughly  united,  just  in  the  same  way 
as  they  unite  when  a zinc  plate  is  heated  at  the  back  in 
preparing  it  for  etching.  When  the  stone  is  cold  it  may 
be  etched  very  freely ; indeed,  so  much  as  to  leave  the 
image  in  very  perceptible  relief.  For  etching  stones  pre- 
pared in  this  manner,  I prefer  dilute  phosphoric  acid  and 
gum  rather  ttian  nitric  acid,  and  in  inking-up  I use  an 
ink  which  has  been  mixed  with  a solution  of  asphalt  in 
turpentine. 


THE  GLASS  HOUSE  LIGHTED  FROM  THE  SOUTH. 

BY  VALENTINE  BLANCHARD. 

I THINK  a few  supplementary  remarks  from  me  may 
possibly  make  more  clear  to  the  readers  of  the  journal  the 
points  of  peculiarity  in  the  construction  aud  management 
of  the  studio  in  question. 

On  reference  to  ground  plan  (February  27 tb,  page  132), 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  screens*  are  placed  opposite  the 
south  light;  and  a reference  to  the  second  illustration  will 
show  that  the  screens  are  sufficiently  high  to  cut  off  the 
south  top  light  coming  through  the  clear  glass.  After  a 
little  consideration  the  reader  will  readily  see  that  the 


• By  an  oversight,  in  describing  the  ground  plan,  the  dotted  lines  are 
made  to  take  the  place  of  the  straight  ones.  The  passage  should  be,  “ The 
straight  lines  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  sun’s  rays  at  noon.”  The 
error  is  obvious ; but  perhaps  it  is  better  to  call  attention  to  it. 


direct  rays  of  the  sun  can  be  made  to  fall  on  the  screeD, 

and  ytt  a sufficient  amount  of  direct  light — Dot  sunlight 

will  fall  on  the  sitter  to  give  point  to  the  high-lights,  in 
addition  to  the  light  subdued  and  filtered  through  the 
ground  glass.  A judicious  management  of  the  screen— 

which,  of  course,  should  move  readily  on  castors will 

enable  the  operator  to  work  without  difficulty  at  any  time 
of  day.  For  example,  at  midday  it  does  not  matter  at 
which  end  of  the  studio  the  sitter  is  placed,  for,  of  course, 
when  using  the  south  light,  dark  blinds  cover  the  east 
light  studio  ; but  in  the  early  morning  the  sitter  would 
be  placed  at  the  east  end,  and  the  direct  light  would  come 
in  from  the  south-west,  and,  in  consequence,  no  direct 
sunlight  could  possibly  fall  on  the  sitter.  In  the  afternoon 
the  west  end  of  the  studio  would  be  used,  and  the  direct 
light  would  be  from  the  south-east. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  south  light  is  only 
to  be  employed  where,  from  structural  difficulties,  no 
other  light  can  with  advantage  be  obtained. 

Undoubtedly  very  beautiful  pictures  can  be  obtained 
with  a south  light,  but  the  difficulty  of  correctly  estimating 
the  exposure  is  immense. 

The  accompanying  illustration  will,  I think,  help  the 


others  in  making  the  matter  clear.  More  of  the  studio 
might  have  been  included,  but  I thought  it  would  have 
been  at  the  expense  of  clearness.  The  shaded  portions  repre- 
sent either  grouud  glass,  or,  better  still,  light  blinds  made 
of  papier  mineral  stretched  on  light  wooden  frames  and 
made  to  run  freely  on  copper  wire.  In  making  full-length 
portraits,  of  course  two  screens  are  necessary,  as  shown  in 
ground  plan  (p.  132),  for  of  course  the  camera  should  be 
in  the  dark,  and  all  the  light  necessary  directed  to  the 
sitter. 

Very  beautiful  portraits,  full  of  delicacy  and  gradation, 
can  be  obtained  in  a studio  with  the  side  facing  south,  and 
glazed  entirely  with  ground  glass  ; but  as  far  as  I have 
been  able  to  learn,  all  those  who  have  tried  it,  find  great 
difficulty  in  getting  point  and  force  in  the  high-lights, 
particularly  on  grey  days,  or  when  the  light  is  yellow  and 
feeble. 

By  the  plan  indicated  above,  this  difficulty  is  overcome, 
for  by  the  use  of  the  screens,  not  only  is  all  the  portion  of 
the  studio  not  needed  on  the  portrait  darkened,  thereby 
helping  immensely  in  giving  relief  to  the  eyes  of  the  sitter, 
but  sufficient  pure  light  is  admitted  to  give  effect  to  the 
high  lights,  whilst  the  remainder  of  the  light,  softened  by 
th e papier  mineral  blinds,  gives  great  delicacy  to  the  whole 
picture.  The  screen  can  be  placed  at  such  an  angle  that 
the  sitter  can  only  see  the  extreme  edge  of  it,  so  that 
scarcely  any  of  the  light  is  cut  off,  and  yet  all  the  sun- 
light is  absorbed  by  the  side  of  the  screen  not  visible  to 
him.  Of  course  the  screen  must  be  absolutely  opaque. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  A FANCY  DRESS  BALL— 
MY  SYSTEM  OF  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHTING. 

BY  W.  BARKY. 

“ In  aid  of  the  medical  charities  of  the  town.”  So  ran  the 
bill  which  our  local  knight  of  the  paste-brush  was  decorat- 
ing blank  walls  with  in  the  town  of  Hull,  iu  spite  of  the 
legend  “ Bill-stickers  beware.” 

I was  seized  with  a charitable  impulse.  I can  augment 
the  funds  of  the  charities  by  handing  over  part  of  the 
proceeds,  and  thus  smother  any  idea  of  possibly  losing 
caste  expressed  in  the  remark,  “ Barry  is  so  slack  that  he 
seeks  custom  at  such  a side  chance  as  a fancy  dress  ball.” 
I made  my  terms  as  follows  : — I would  attend  at  the  rooms 
and  photograph  all  that  so  wished,  providing  that  the 
committee  would  provide  a private  room  as  a studio,  I 
to  charge  the  guests  five  shillings  for  admission  thereto  ; 
give  one  sitting,  supply  three  cabinet  copies  of  each  person 
so  paying,  and  hand  over  half  the  proceeds  to  the  fund,  of 
course.  Such  an  advantageous  bargain  was  at  once 
closed  with,  and  I had  two  days  for  preparation.  So  now, 
what  will  be  more  interesting  to  the  reader  than  how  were 
the  pictures  got,  which  have  earned  this  eulogium  from 
our  Editor,  “ The  lighting  is  so  good  that  the  artificial 
illumination  is  not  apparent  to  the  observer,”  1 will 
endeavour  to  tell.  I bad  in  my  possession  a Moule’s 
photogen,  or  lamp.  There  is  nothing  in  its  shape  or  con- 
struction which  contributes  to  success  ; it  is  merely,  as  it 
were,  a glass  box  to  confine  fumes  evolved  from  the  burn- 
ing composition  which  emits  the  light.  Any  shape  will 
do— mine  is  hexagon— only  let  it  be  broad  and  high  at  the 
top,  so  as  to  give  plenty  of  airspace.  An  elongated  street 
lamp  describes  it  exactly.  The  composition  is  made  as 
folio  W3  : — 

Saltpetre  ...  ...  ...  18  pounds 

Sulphur  5 ,, 

Realgar  3£  ,, 

Crush  and  mix;  this  will  suffice  for  sixty  or  seventy  ex- 
posures. 

I admit  I felt  a little  nervous  about  my  results,  and 
gave  the  lighting  great  thought,  and  consulted  dame  nature 
a good  deal ; but,  ml  desperandum.  So  packing  a cab  with 
the  lamp,  several  lengths  of  tin  tube  to  fit  on  the  lamp  top 
and  convey  the  fumes  into  the  open  air,  also  the  tin  of 
pyrotechnic  composition,  I and  my  joiner  took  possession, 
and  surveyed  the  scene  of  operations. 

Here  is  a plan  of  the  room.  A,  door;  B,  window; 


C,  fireplace  with  gas  bracket  over  ; D,  a closet,  with 
gas  bracket  in ; no  window.  To  this  bracket  we  at 
once  screwed  an  Edwards’  lamp,  which  cousists  of  an 
argand  gas  burner,  ruby  chimney,  and  cap.  Two  glass 
panels  in  door  were  covered  with  brown  paper,  the  door 
shut,  and  here  “ presto  ! ” was  the  most  convenient  daik 
room  wherein  to  change  the  plates,  possible,  and  close  to 
the  camera.  Three  or  four  more  journeys  of  the  cab,  and 
a background,  head-rests,  aud  other  impedimenta  of  the 
photographic  art,  or  rather  necessaries,  began  to  give  the 
room  a studio-like  appearance. 

The  room  was  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet  high,  and  I wished 


to  fix  an  eight-burner  gas  star  light,  to  illuminate  the  room 
and  to  pose  and  focus  by  ; for  of  course  the  actinic  light 
from  lamp  is  only  on  during  exposure  of  the  plate.  A 
piece  of  scantling  was  fixed  over  the  fire-place,  across  the 
room,  about  eight  feet  high,  and  the  star  light  fixed  pendant 
in  the  centre;  a piece  of  tubing  laid  along  the  scantling 
being  slipped  on  the  bracket  over  the  fire-place  to  convey 
the  gas,  and  this  difficulty  was  mastered.  The  next  diffi- 
culty was  not  got  over  so  easy  ; it  cropped  up  on  two  legs, 
and  consisted  of  the  “man  in  charge.”  Our  hammering 
had  brought  him  up,  and  ditto  his  ire  ; he  entered  as  if  he 
expected  to  see  the  walls  denuded  of  plaster,  and  bristling 
with  a perfect  chtvaux-de-Jrise  of  nails.  “ Why,  what’s, 
what’s  all  this  about?”  he  breathlessly  asked  (he  had  left 
most  of  his  puff  on  the  stairs).  We  humbly  explained. 
“Never  knew  such  a thing  in  my  life  ; never  been  men- 
tioned to  me;  you  cannot  go  on.”  We  expostulated, 
and  explained  all  our  fittings  were  merely  wedged  ; we  had 
a modicum  of  sense  left  to  know  that  nails  would  not  be 
agreeable  in  the  walls.  “ No,  you  must  stop,”  continued 
our  wet  blanket.  But  we  stuck  to  our  vantage  of  nine 
points  of  the  law  ; so  at  length,  he  went  iu  quest  of  the 
next  official  second  in  rank. 

My  hopes  rose;  the  two  entered;  more  explanation,  and, 
after  much  debate,  shaking  of  heal,  stroking  of  chin,  &c., 
consent  to  contiuue  was  given,  with  the  final  dictum  of 
“ Don’t  damage  the  carpet.”  Brobably  he  had  the  sloppy 
wet  process  in  his  mind’s  eye.  We  assured  him  all  would 
be  well,  and— exit  both.  Thus,  after  losing  half  an  hour, 
the  clouds  rolled  by,  and  we  proceeded  to  cover  a larg 
stretcher,  seven  feet  by  four  feet,  with  tissue  paper,  supe 
ported  by  strings  stretched  across  the  frame,  as  the  sheet 
were  small. 

We  next  unrolled  a la^ge  piece  of  while  sheeting,  and 
fixed  wires  across  the  room  to  carry  this  sheeting  over  the 
sitter’s  head,  and  to  hang  down  to  the  floor  on  each  side, 
the  background  forming  the  ba  k of  the  alcove  thus 
made.  To  coin  a word,  l have  called  the  alcove,  or  canopy, 
“ Barry’s  cot ; ” for  this  cot  is  the  peculiarity  and  origi- 
nality of  my  system  of  artificial  lighting.  I think  I may 
presume  to  say  original,  for  I have  never  seen  it  adopted, 
or  even  hinted  at.  The  course  of  my  commune  with  dame 
Nature  which  suggested  it  was  as  follows  : — 

The  sun  is  the  source  of  all  light  called  daylight,  which 
represeuts  my  lamp.  If  this  sun’s  light  was  not  diffused 
by  the  attributes  of  our  atmosphere — viz.,  clouds  and  mist 
intervening,  and  being  shone  on  and  through,  diffused  and 
reflected  in  innumerable  directions,  and  reflected  and  re- 
flected again  and  again,  ad  infinitum — if  all  this  did  not 
take  place  in  the  action  of  Nature,  we  should  have  sharp 
illumination  and  direct  cast  shadows,  as  is  known  to  be  the 
case  on  the  surface  of  the  moon,  which  is  destitute  of 
atmosphere,  and  consequently  of  clouds.  Thus  we  should 
have  the  appearance  of  every  object  around  us  depicted  as 
in  the  majority  of  artificially-lighted  photographs.  Here 
was  the  difficulty.  I had  the  source  of  light  sufficiently 
actinic,  but  which  needed  to  be  broken  up,  reflected,  and 
reflected  backwards  and  forwards,  across  and  across,  ad 
infinitum,  all  of  which  is  summed  up  in  the  phrase  perfect 
diffusion.  As  all  know,  the  naked  light  is  useless  to  pro- 
duce a pleasing  and  correct  portrait;  it  has  been  used 
with  a tissue  paper  serren  in  front.  This  is  well.  I so  use 
it,  but  the  mistake  is  made  in  using  a small  reflector  to 
throw  the  light  up  on  to  the  shaded  side  of  the  sitter’s  face  ; 
the  result  is,  the  model  is  cross-lighted,  the  eyes  squint, 
and  the  face  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a corpse  : but 
by  surrounding  the  sitter,  top  and  sides,  with  a thia  re- 
flecting material,  you  artificially  fulfil  the  whole  condition 
of  daylight,  for,  what  are  the  clouds  but  a gigantic  sur- 
rounding of  a transparent  reflective  medium,  which,  with  the 
sun  as  the  light  giver,  lights  all  things  soft  and  pleasant? 
My  system  imitates  all  this  in  miniature.  Eventually  our 
room  or  studio,  when  ready  for  action,  stood  thus.  A is 
the  sitter,  enveloped  top  and  sides  with  thin  white  sheet- 
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ing  placed  at  such  a height  aud  width  as  just  to  keep  it  ou1 
of  the  field  of  the  lens.  B is  the  tissue  paper  screen  in 
front  of  the  lamp  C,  which  was  raised  on  a tripod  from  the 
floor  about  five  feet ; D is  an  opaque  curtain  which  served 


to  hide  the  operations  of  the  assistant  who  attended  to  the 
light.  A small  fire  in  the  grate  heated  a thin  rod  of  iron, 
with  which  the  composition  was  ignited.  E is  the  chang- 
ing room  ; F the  camera  ; Cf  is  the  tin  tube  fixed  to  lamp 
to  carry  off  the  fumes  through  the  window  into  the  open 
air,  of  course  passing  over  the  top  of  tire  tissue  screen  and 
the  sheeting  or  cot ; H is  the  background  ; the  two  lines 
marked  I,  represent  the  edges  of  the  sheet  hanging  down 
at  each  side  of  the  sitter,  which  to  the  left  of  the  sitter  reach 
as  far  as  the  tissue  screen  as  drawn,  and  this  sheeting,  as 
explained  before,  is  extended  over  the  sitter  s head  about 
background  height ; K is  the  gas  star  light.  The  rest  of 
the  accessories  cau  be  disposed  to  suit  the  operator’s  fancy 
and  convenience.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  light  shone 
through  the  tissue  paper  portion  of  the  “ cot  on  the  left 
front  of  the  sitter ; this  gave  the  direct  light,  while  the 
white  “ cot  ” reflected  and  reflected,  and  also  admitted  in 
some  measure  light  all  over  from  the  outside  ; the  effect 
was  thus  most  charming. 

The  time  slipped  on,  the  dancers  assembled,  a brilliant 
company.  Soft,  dreamy  waltzes  stole  through  the  air,, 
and  “ a thousand  lights  shone  on  fair  women  and  brave 
men  ; ” but  time  still  kept  on  slipping,  and  as  yet  no  light 
from  my  lamp  had  shone  on  anyone,  fair,  brave,  or  other- 
wise, in  spite  of  cards  hung  about  the  ball  room,  setting 
forth  the  fact  that  Nature  w\as  again  conquered  (or  shall  I 
say  imitated  ?),  and  photographs  would  be  taken  without 
daylight.  At  last  I singled  out  the  M.  C.,  who  gave  me  a 
sit  ting.  I will  describe  the  modus  operandi , as  it  was  a type 
of  all. 

An  assistant  in  the  lobby  issued  tickets  and  got  the  pay 
beforehand,  endorsing  each  ticket  with  the  name  and 
address  of  the  purchaser.  A second  assistant  barred 
entrance  into  the  studio  at  all  unless  possessed  of  a ticket, 
and  then  only  one  at  a time  ; this  is  a very  necessary 
arrangement,  and  contributes  wonderfully  to  the  successs, 
for  I pity  both  operator  and  sitter  when  there  is  a crowd 
in  the  room,  or  even  a third  person,  unless  he  is  one  of  your 
trained  employees.  On  delivery  of  the  ticket  at  the  door, 
it  was  numbered,  and  thus  made  to  correspond  with  con- 
secutive order  of  the  exposed  plates,  so  avoiding  after  con- 
fusion as  to  the  identity  of  each  picture.  A third  assistant 
attended  to  the  lamp  in  the  curtained-off  portion  of  the 
room.  A fourth  changed  the  plates.  I posed  and  focussed 
the  sitter  by  the  aid  of  the  light  from  the  gas  star,  which 
just  enabled  me  to  see  the  figure  on  the  focussing  screen 
sufficiently  well.  The  lens  was  then  capped,  slide  inserted, 
shutter  drawn,  a word  of  caution  to  the  sitter  not  to  close 
the  eyes  or  to  be  disconcerted  at  the  strong  light  about 
to  be  created  (this  is  very  requisite,  for  the  transition 
from  the  miserable  yellow  gas  light  to  the  pure  white 
actinic  illumination  is  very  severe),  a final  glance  to  see  ail 
is  right,  &c. 

“ Now  !”  is  the  signal  given.  The  assistant  applies  the 
hot  iron  to  the  composition,  aud  the  sitter  is  bathed  with  a 
beautiful  soft  white  light — literally  bathed,  not  shone  on, 
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but  flooded  back,  sides,  aud  front,  with  just  sufficient  direct 
light  from  the  left  front  to  prevent  flatness.  Of  course  the 
lens  cap  is  removed  simultaneously  with  the  application  of 
the  hot  iron,  and  in  from  ten  to  twelve  seconds,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  the  powder  put  iu  the  lamp  saucer,  the 
light  fades,  and  we  are  again  in  gloomy  depths  of  gas 
illumination.  “ Thanks,  that  will  do.”  The  slide  is  re- 
moved, the  plate  boxed,  the  slide  is  fitted  with  a fresh 
plate,  and  again  all  is  ready  for  the  fray,  which  outside  the 
door  i3  getting  very  severe.  Cannot  sell  the  tickets  fast 
enough  ; once  more  proving  the  sheep-like  qualities  of 
mankind,  “get  one,  and  the  rest  will  follow.”  The  door- 
keeper needs  to  be  of  Herculean  proportions  to  restrain  the 
entrance  of  the  would-be  sitters  en  masse,  but  he  succeeds, 
and  each  enters  singly  and  orderly. 

The  waiting  for  turn  is  another  advantage,  for  to  take  a 
negative  of  a sitter  fresh  from  an  active  stirring  galop,  with 
every  fibre  and  muscle  quivering  with  exertion  and  excite- 
ment, as  all  veterans  of  the  photographic  art  will  know,  is 
out  of  the  question. 

The  residuum  of  the  last  charge  is  removed  from  the 
lamp,  a fresh  scoop  of  powder  inserted,  the  iron  rod  is 
placed  in  the  fire  to  heat.  All  this  is  done  during  the  time 
the  next  sitter  is  being  posed.  “ Now  ! ” is  again  given  ; 
up  comes  the  light,  and  another  sitter’s  form  and  feature 
are  secured  for  posterity,  and  thus  all  “ goes  merry  as  a 
marriage  bell”  until  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  by 
which  time  I had  manipulated  about  sixty  sitters,  and  the 
cashierwas  in  possession  of  about  T10.  I developed  my 
nocturnally- exposed  plates,  along  with  my  usual  day’s 
work,  with  pyro. 

My  sitters  are  delighted  with  the  results  obtained  with- 
out the  inconvenience  and  loss  of  time  in  donning  their 
costumes  in  the  daytime. 

The  medical  charities  duly  acknowledged  receiving  their 
quota  of  the  proceeds,  and  I— well,  I had  my  expenses 
paid,  turned  the  tables  on  my  chiaroscura  friend  who  said 
I could  not  do  it,  and  provided  the  material  for  this 
article. 

Since  the  above  was  penned,  I have  used  the  light  and 
system  at  a grand  fancy  dress  ball  at  Scarborough  with 
corresponding  success,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  W.  D. 
Brightman,  of  the  Esplannde  Studio,  Scarborough. 


RAPID  CONTACT  PRINTING  PAPER. 

BY  W.  A.  WATTS.* 

Gaslight  is  not  a good  means  of  exposure  ; the  prints  are  very 
likely  to  be  under-exposed,  and  gas  is  by  no  means  uniform. 
Daylight,  when  convenient,  is  all  right ; but  it  varies  much,  and 
1 think  the  manufacturers  understate  the  time  of  exposure. 

For  the  amateur,  however,  magnesium  is  certainly  the 
simplest,  and  not  so  expensive  as  might  be  imagined  ; three 
inches  will  expose  four  negatives  at  a cost  of  ^d.  or  less. 

The  developer  is  made  of  two  solutions  in  equal  proportions. 
A contains  8 oz.  oxalate  of  potash  (care  being  taken  that  it  is 
neutral),  and  J-oz.  of  bromide  ammonium  to  60  oz.  water.  B, 
10  drs.  sulphate  iron  to  10  oz.  water.  B must  be  added  to  A. 

As  each  print  is  developed,  I pass  it  into  the  washing-water — 
under  a running  tap,  if  practicable — and  after  washing  some  five 
minntes,  transfer  the  first  to  the  alum  bath  ; this  contains  alum 
in  proportion  of  1 to  20,  and  removes  all  traces  of  the  iron,  which 
would  otherwise  interfere  with  toning.  They  should  not  be  left 
in  this  bath  more  than  five  minntes,  or  it  would  bleach  them 
somewhat.  They  are  then  washed  again  to  get  rid  of  the  alum. 

By  the  time  the  last  p^int  is  developed  the  first  will  probably 
be  ready  for  toning.  The  makers  state  that  any  toning  bath  will 
answer ; but  I tried  the  borax  bath,  which  I generally  nse,  and 
found  they  toned  very  slowly ; they  tone  much  quicker  in  a bath 
containing  a trace  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  the  makers  recommend 
the  following,  which  answers  well : — 

Acetate  of  soda...  4 drachms 

Chloride  of  lime  ...  ...  ...  1G  grains 

Water 8 ounces 

Keep  this  as'stock,  and,  when  required  for  use,  take  1 ounce  of 

* Abstract  of  a communication  to  the  Liverpool  Amateur  rhotographic 
Association. 
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the  solution,  add  1 grain  of  gold  from  usual  solution,  and 
10  ounces  of  warm  water,  and  use  it  when  quite  cold.  It  will  not 
keep  good  more  than  a day. 

As  the  prints  are  toned  we  throw  them  into  water,  and  when 
all  are  finished  give  them  one  or  two  changes,  and  then  fix  in 
the  usual  hyposulphite  solution  (1  to  4),  though  I believe  the 
makers  now  recommend  it  to  be  used  weaker. 

Ten  minutes  will  suffice  to  fix  them,  and  we  have  only  to  sub- 
mit them  to  the  usual  washing,  though  less  will,  I believe, 
suffice  than  for  albumenized  paper  prints ; still  it  is  well  to  be 
on  the  safe  side.  Then  they  will  be  dried,  and  here  comes  the 
only  real  difficulty  ; of  course  they  may  be  dried  by  simple  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  in  which  case  they  have  a matt  surface,  and  it 
is  recommended  to  squeezee  them  out  to  a piece  of  plate  glass, 
previously  well  cleaned  and  polished  with  French  chalk.  This 
gives  them  a beautiful  gloss  which  many  people  admire.  I 
have,  however,  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  them  off  the 
glass  afterwards  ; and  it  is  very  aggravating  after  getting  a good 
print  to  find  it  either  tear  on  taking  it  off,  or  stick  persistently 
so  that  it  will  not  come  off  at  all. 

I have  not  satisfied  myself  as  to  the  cause  of  the  difference, 
since  some  say  they  come  off  without  any  difficulty  ; whilst 
others,  not  usually  less  careful,  find  it  succeed  very  badly.  I am 
inclined  to  believe  the  difference  is  mainly  due  to  differences  in 
the  quality  of  the  powdered  French  chalk  as  sold. 

I find,  however,  that  drying  them  upon,  as  polished,  a variety 
of  American  leather-cloth — or  rather  oilcloth — answers  very 
well,  and  they  are  detached  from  this  without  any  difficulty. 

You  will  see  that  the  whole  process  may  be  carried  on  in  gas- 
light, which  is  a great  convenience;  the  only  precaution  neces- 
sary is  to  moderate  the  light  somewhat  when  changing  and 
developing— shielding  paper  and  tray  from  direct  light  as  much 
as  possible.  The  after  operation  may  be  done  in  comfortable 
gaslight. 


Comsponbcncf. 

CRITICS  AND  CRITICISM. 

Sir, — I felt  not  a little  surprised  when  I saw  my  picture, 
“ At  the  Wheel,”  and  my  remarks  thereon,  were  the  sub- 
ject of  a paper  read  before  such  a distinguished  body  as  the 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  the  report  of  which 
appeared  in  your  issue  of  March  20th. 

I trust  you  will  allow  me  a little  of  your  valuable  space, 
so  that  I may  say  a few  words  (not  in  any  controversial 
spirit)  in  defending  myself  from  the  somewhat  severe 
criticisms  of  such  an  able  gentleman  as  Mr.  Stewart. 

After  quoting  my  remarks  on  the  faculty  of  observation, 
Mr.  Stewart  goes  on  to  say  : “ It  is  the  faculty  which 
enables  the  artist  to  judge  from  what  particular  spot  and 
at  what  particular  time  to  take  his  picture,  so  as  toget  the 
best  possible  results  out  of  it.”  1 fully  endorse’  these 
words,  and  iu  my  Whitby  pictures  I contend,  that  with  the 
very  limited  time  at  my  disposal,  I did  get— I hardly  like 
to  blow  my  own  trumpet— the  best  possible  results.  That 
there  are  defects  in  the  picture  in  question  I do  not  deny  ; 
I was  fully  cognisant  of  them  long  ere  the  features  of  the 
swarthy  helmsman  were  indelibly  fixed  on  my  plate.  I 
had  two  alternatives— arrange  the  details  so  as  to  be 
nechnically  correct  and  artistic  and  find  my  time  gone,  or 
have  a shot  at  it  and  make  the  bestof  it.  That  I did  right, 
the  ultimate  success  of  my  picture  fully  proves.  That  it 
is  as  good  a picture  as  was  possible  to  make  out  of  the 
subject,  I do  not  wish  for  one  moment  to  contend.  I get 
my  living  by  practising  the  fascinating  art,  and  I must 
have  pictures  that  will  “pay,”  aid  I cannot  afford  to 
devote  anything  like  as  much  time  as  I should  wish  to  this 
line  of  work,  but  I must  make  the  best  of  my  opportunities. 

Mr.  Stewart  does  not  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that 
the  cultivation  of  the  faculty  of  observation  in  this  direc- 
tion is  so  rare.  The  cultivation  may  not  be  rare,  but  1 am 
not  goiug  to  believe  that  the  succissful  cultivation  is  not 
rare  because  such  eminently  skilful  gentlemen  as  Mr.  11. 
P . Robinson  and  Mr.  Adam  Diston  are  able  to  produce 
most  beautiful  pictures,  which  win  the  admiration  of  all 
judges.  Lit  Mr.  Stewart  give  twenty  names  from  amongst 


the  thousands  of  photographers,  then  I will  believe  that 
there  is  no  truth  in  my  statement. 

The  defects  in  my  picture  are  “ inevitable  ” ; had  I the 
brush  of  a painter  I could  have  produced,  with  the  same 
materials,  a very  different  result ; but  alas  ! our  sensitive 
plates  are  not  canvas. 

As  to  the  remarks  anent  some  of  the  “properties,”  I 
must  remind  Mr.  Stewart,  that  the  main  sheet  he  refers 
to  belongs  to  another  vessel ; and  that  had  this  steersman 
faced  right  in  front,  it  would  have  been  a no  more  correct 
picture,  and  I should  not  have  produced  a flattering  like- 
ness of  my  hero. 

One  must  admire  the  careful  pilot,  as  he  show’s  by  the 
anxiety  depicted  upon  his  face  how  all  his  thoughts  and 
energies  are  bent  upon  the  one  aim  of  his  mind— the  safety 
of  bis  ship,  crew,  &c.,  and  as  he  navigates  his  vessel 
through  dangerous  shoals,  making  the  huge  monster  shape 
his  course  to  his  will  like  a well-trained  steed  ; but  the 
man  in  our  picture  is  in  sole  charge  of  a small  lighter, 
safe  within  the  harbour  a few  yards  from  the  quay,  so  I 
thiuk  he  may  be  allowed  the  luxury  of  a whiff  of  the 
fragrant  weed. 

Should  I be  justified  in  losing  a subject  by  waiting  for 
the  little  pig  to  put  his  foot  in  a trough  ? I should  by  all 
tneaus  prefer  the  porcine  creature  to  be  displaying  all  his 
traits  with  perfect  truthfulness  ; but  if  I saw  a chance  of 
producing  an  effective  picture,  I should  not  throw  away 
an  opportunity  because  the  subject  was  not  arranged 
quite  comme  il  faut. — Yours,  &c.,  Geo.  Hadley. 

o 

J)rofccbin0S  of  Societies. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

A meeting  of  this  Society  w’as  held  on  Thursday,  the  26th 
ult.,  Mr.  T.  C.  Sillau  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Henderson  exhibited,  by  permission  of  Mrs.  Phillips 
(widow  of  the  inventor),  the  vistascope  alluded  to  upon  a previous 
occasion.  It  is  a box  of  four  compartments,  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  which  were  lined  with  mirrors,  some  simple  device 
being  arranged  thereon  ; observing  the  reflected  images  by  means 
of  a small  hole  at  each  corner,  a perfect  vista  was  seen.  The 
instrument,  Mr.  Henderson  thought,  could  be  utilized  by 
photographers.  He  also  show'ed,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Tunny 
(Edinburgh),  a series  of  paper  negatives  made  by  that  gentleman 
upon  Talbotype  paper  in  the  years  1844  to  1851.  Mr.  Henderson 
likewise  showed  prints  he  had  made  from  them  without  retouch- 
ing or  dodging  in  any  w'ay,  and  considered  them  as  perfect  as 
prints  from  any  other  kind  of  negative.  The  negatives,  which 
were  of  exceedingly  find  texture,  had  not  become  perceptibly 
yellow,  and  in  most  cases  the  wax  remained  in  as  good  condition 
as  when  applied  ; they  also  indicated  the  permanent  character  of 
metallic  silver  reduced  from  iodide  by  means  of  a gallic  acid  deve- 
loper. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  said  the  long  exposure  appeared  the  chief 
drawback  to  the  process,  and  mentioned  that  the  bromide  paper 
negatives  sent  to  the  Society  by  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd  were  in 
every  way  perfect ; moreover,  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  render 
the  bromide  paper  negatives  transparent. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Uehenham  thought  Mr.  Tunny’s  negatives  were 
particularly  interesting  as  illustrations  of  the  old  paper  negative 
process ; hut  he  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Henderson  in  saying 
they  were  as  perfect  as  negatives  by  any  process. 

Mr.  J.  Barker  contended  that  the  oid  process  gave  a power  of 
piling  up  silver  which  gelatine  bromide  papers  did  not  possess. 

Mr.  Cowan  called  attention  to  the  advantages  of  the  perchlo- 
ridc  of  iron  reducer  for  chloride  plates,  which  also  enabled  him  to 
obtain  perfectly  clear  shadows.  His  stock  solutions  were  perchlo- 
ride  of  iron  fiv?  per  cent.,  hydrochloric  acid  two  and  a-half  per 
cent.,  hypo  the  ordinary  fixing  strength.  To  reduce  an  image 
considerably,  the  solutions  were  employed  as  above.  If  only  a 
slight  amount  ot  reduction  was  requisite,  the  solutions  were  to  be 
diluted  considerably.  Several  members  advocated  the  ferrid 
cyan  de  method,  but  Mr.  Cowan  said  that  it  did  not  answer  with 
chloride  plates  so  well  as  the  plan  suggested. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  in  making  an  emulsion  with  sul- 
phite of  soda,  deposited  the  silver  upon  the  glass  vessel ; 80  grains 
I of  sodic  sulphite  and  100  grains  of  silver  nitrate  tvere  put  into  5 
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ounces  of  water,  and  the  pp.  redissolved  in  ammonia  ; upon  heat- 
ing to  160°  F.,  the  silver  was  deposited  in  the  metallic  state.  He 
failed  to  get  a good  emulsion  with  the  addition  of  sulphite. 

It  was  thought  that  with  slight  improvement  the  method  could 
be  utilized  in  making  mirrors  commercially. 

Mr.  Henderson  found  sulphite  of  soda  in  an  emulsion  pro- 
ductive of  red  fog  ; not  so  sulphurous  acid. 

Mr.  Dehkniiam  considered  the  addition  of  this  salt  favoured 
the  theory  that  fog  was  attributable  to  traces  of  nitrite  with  the 
nitrate. 

Mr.  W.  II.  Prestwicii  remarked  that  if  fog  was  due  to  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  the  failure  should  be  more  general ; he  understood 
that  all  the  samples  they  used  came  from  one  of  two  sources. 

Mr.  Barker  advocated  fusing  the  silver,  which  he  thought 
favoured  the  formation  of  some  nitrite. 

The  value  of  sulphite  of  soda  in  development  was  next  discussed. 
Some  of  the  members  stated  that  with  ammonia  it  produced 
green  fog,  while  others  hold  directly  opposite  opinions. 


Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Free  Library,  William 
Brown  Street,  on  the  26th  March,  Mr.  J.  II.  Day  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  R.  Thacker  and  Mr.  R.  (I.  Brook  were  elected  members  of 
the  Association. 

A communication  from  the  “ Woodbury  ” fund  was  read,  and 
after  some  discussion  the  matter  was  decided  to  be  one  for  the 
individual  consideration  of  the  members. 

Mr.  Bootiiroyd  exhibited  an  instantaneous  shutter  which  was 
highly  approved. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Watts  then  read  a paper  on  new  rapid  paper, 
and  showed  the  manipulation  of  the  paper,  producing  four  prints 
from  as  many  negatives,  by  simultaneous  exposure  to  magnesium 
light.  The  prints  were  developed  iu  subdued  gas  light,  and  much 
interest  was  taken  in  the  process. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Kirkby  demonstrated  the  making  of  gelatine  emul- 
sion. He  referred  at  some  length  to  the  production  of  bromide  of 
silver  by  two  processes  ; the  lirst  being  Abney’s  precipitation 
method,  which  he  characterized  as  being  simple,  and  with  ordin- 
ary care  producing  slow  plates  and  clear  dense  negatives.  lie 
then  gave  a description  of  a boiling  process. 

Mr.  Riley  exhibited  a very  compact  and  neat  little  folding 
camera  or  view-finder  of  his  own  construction. 


St.  Helen's  Association  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Photographic  Section. 

A meeting  of  this  Section  was  held  on  the  18th  inst.,  at  the 
Association  Rooms,  Mr.  Heather  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  delivered  a lecture  on  “ The  New  Rapid  Print- 
ing Paper,”  in  the  course  of  which,  after  pointing  out  the 
advantages  of  using  this  material,  he  proceeded  to  demonstrate 
its  utility  by  producing  priuts,  the  exposures  varying  from  three 
minutes  with  an  ordinary  gas  flame,  to  three  seconds  when  using 
magnesium  wire.  The  details  of  the  process  were  fully  expained, 
and,  .as  far  as  possible,  illustrated. 

During  the  evening  a number  of  prints  were  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Brook  and  other  gentlemen,  showing  the  effects  of  various 
toning  liquids. 

Mr.  Sherlock  also  exhibited  some  prints  of  ferns  in  natural 
colours,  and  explained  the  process  by  which  they  were  produced. 


in  % jsfubio. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  next 
ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next, 
April  7th  (instead  of  the  usual  second  Tuesday  in  the  month), 
at  eight  p.m.,  in  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  when  Mr.  W. 
S.  Bird  will  read  a paper  on  ‘‘The  Photographic  Reproduction 
of  Pictures  in  the  National  Gallery  by  A.  Braun  et  Cie,”  when 
some  thirty  examples  will  be  shown.  As  the  walls  of  the 
Gallery  will  be  unoccupied  on  that  evening.it  is  proposed  to 
hang  upon  them  specimens  of  photography,  especially  prints  on 
gelatino-chlonde  paper.  The  Gallery  will  be  open  after  4 p.m. 
for  that  purpose. 

Photographic  Ci.uh.-  The  first  out-door  mectiug  of  the 
season  will  bo  on  Bank  Holiday,  April  6th,  1885,  at  Esher. 
Train  leaves  Waterloo  at  9.45.  Major  Verney,  pioneer  for  the 
day,  will  provide  convenience  for  changing  plates,  &c.  Those 
attending  are  expected  to  bring  the  camera.  _ 
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fo  (Lorrtsponbcnts. 

Forrester. — 1.  We  have  written  to  the  Secretary  for  the  form, 
and  will  send  it  to  you.  2.  Monckhoven’s  intensifying  process 
is  as  follows  : — Twenty  grammes  of  mercuric  chloride,  and  the 
same  weight  of  potassium  bromide,  are  dissolved  in  one  litre  of 
water.  The  negatives  are  allowed  to  remain  in  this  until  they 
become  white  all  over,  after  which  they  are  well  wa-hed,  and  im- 
mersed in  a solution  made  dy  dissolving  20  grammes  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  20  grammes  of  pure  cyanide  of  potassium,  in  1 litre  of 
water.  .See  p.  002  of  our  volume  for  1879. 

S.  S.— It  is  very  well  made,  and  very  useful. 

X.  Y.  A. — The  supplements  printed  by  the  Sprague  process  are  in 
reality  photo-lithographs,  but  the  first  impression  on  the  stone  is 
made  by  a secret  process. 

Titos.  Stokoe. — Write  to  the  Willesden  Waterproof  Paper  Com- 
pany, Willesden,  London,  N.W. 

Novice. — 1.  ’lliey  all — unless,  perhaps,  the  hydroxyl  imine  deve- 
loper— deteriorate  by  oxidation,  and  the  course  you  suggest  is  tho 
only  one.  2.  No  ; it  is  the  rod  tint  which  tones  so  easily. 

Harvey  II.  Beale. — It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  you  have  been  so 
successful  in  working  with  them.  See  articles  on  “ Coloured 
Photographs  on  Glass,”  in  our  volume  for  1883, "pp.  611  and  740. 

J.  C.  IIannynoton. — Next  week. 

W.  Gamble. — 1.  A depth  equal  to  tho  space  between  the  lines  for 
the  fine  parts,  but  with  a maximum  depth  of  about  a sixteenth  of 
an  inch  for  whites  not  exceeding  half  an  inch  across.  Large 
whites  are  usually  cut  out.  As  far  as  we  know,  the  processes 
are  practically  identical.  2.  It  docs  become  weaker  as  the  action 
goes  on.  We  prefer  the  proccas  with  nitric  acid.  3,  No;  at 
least,  we  have  never  heard  ofany.  4.  Wo  have  found  four  hours 
quite  sufiicieut,  and  cannot  understand  the  reason  of  your  process 
being  so  slow. 

Titos.  E.  Sansom. — You  can  gather  the  information  from  a series 
of  articles  which  appeared  in  our  volumes  for  1883  and  1881,  but 
cannct  reasonably  expect  full  details  in  this  column. 

C.  II.  E. — Soak  them  in  a mixture  of  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  and 

six  of  water. 

Evelina. — It  is  better  to  avoid  contact  with  metal,  but  if  metal 
must  be  used,  capper  pi sted  thickly  with  silver  is  best — unless, 
indeed,  you  can  use  solid  silver.  Pure  tin  is  fairly  safe,  but  tin- 
plate not  to  be  recommended.  If  you  will  explain  exactly  what 
you  want  t > do,  we  will  endeavour  to  help  you. 

F.  W.B. — Not  very  safe  unless  reflected  backwards  and  forwards 
several  times  from  such  a surface.  In  practice  it  is  far  more  con- 
venient to  employ  a transparent  medium. 

Printer. — You  can  partially  disguise  them  by  using  n so-called 
encaustic  cerate,  or  paste ; white  wax  1 ounce,  oil  of  turpentine 
5 ounces. 

M.  Colan. — You  fail  because  you  do  not  wash  sufficiently.  Try 
again. 

Amateur. — The  Exhibition  of  tho  Photographic  Society  takes 
place  in  October  next,  and  you  had  better  reserve  the  pictures 
until  that  occasion.  If  yon  allow  the  dealer  from  whom  you 
purchased  your  apparatus  to  exhibit  them  meanwhile  in  his  shop 
window  or  his  show-room,  they  will  not  be  admitted  to  tho 
Exhibition. 

Micro-Photo. — Wo  fancy  you  mast  be  mistaken,  or  we  should 
certainly  have  heard  of  it ; perhaps,  however,  you  have  been 
deceived  by  appearances. 

Beginner. — 1.  It  is  merely  a trade  circular,  and  only  dill'ers  in 
degree  from  others  of  the  same  class.  2.  Something  of  tho-kind 
has  been  contemplated,  but  it  seems  to  be  generally  considered 
that  the  annual  exhibition  in  Pall  Mall  meets  all  the  necessities 


of  the  case.  3.  The  name  was  printed  by  mistake,  and  withdrawn 
in  the  later  issues. 

Actinism. — The  following 

is  the  formula  as  given  by  M.  Bardy  : — 

Gelatine 

300  parts 

Water 

1,900  „ 

Chrysoidin 

40  „ 

Glycerin) 

46  „ 

Water  

600 

it  flier  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  994  , I 

M.  .1.  Perris. — Perhaps  you  are  thinking  of  Mr.  Muybridgo’spic- 
tures.  Refer  again  to  your  original  source  of  information. 


Che  photographic  petus. 
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DIRECT  PHOTO-TYPOGR  APH  V AND  PHOTO- 
LITHOGRAPHY BY  THE  CHROM-ALBUMEN 
PROCESS. 

Professor  J.  Husnik  has  recently  p.iblisliedjfull  working 
details  for  the  direct  process  on  zinc,  and  the  process  not 
only  gives  us  a ready  means  of  reproducing  the  finest 
stipple  or  grain  sketches  with  all  their  origiual  character- 
istics, but  it  also  saves  the  labour  and  delay  of  making  the 
transfer,  and  the  delicate  task  of  inking  up  the  first  image 
on  the  metal  plate. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  asphalt  process  gives  results 
equal  in  sharpness  and  quality  to  those  obtained  by  the 
chrom-alburnen  method ; but  as  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
bitumen  film  is  very  slight  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
bichromated  albumen,  the  latter  method  has  a decided  ad- 
vantage. 

Any  direct  process  on  zinc  requires  the  use  of  a reversed 
negative,  and  it  is  only  necessary  now  to  refer  to  the 
method  of  obtaining  these  by  means  of  the  prism  or 
mirror,  a proceeding  to  be  recommended  when  the  nega- 
tives are  to  be  made  specially  for  the  work. 

Mr.  Romain  Talbot’s  convenient  arrangement  for  using 
the  mirror  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  figures,  the  first  cut 
showing  the  arrangement  in  section,  and  the  second  ex- 
hibiting the  external  appearance  of  the  camera  when  fitted. 


A circular  mirror,  c c,  is  mounted  in  the  triangular  box, 
and  this  mirror  can  be  adjusted  to  the  exact  angle  of  45° 


with  the  face  of  the  camera  by  means  of  adjusting  screws, 
of  which  the  heads  are  shown  on  the  outside  of  the  box. 
Commercial  plate  glass  is  not  sufficiently  true  on  the  face 
to  be  used  for  the  mirror,  unless  one  is  exceptionally  fortu- 
nate in  finding  an  accurately  surfaced  piece ; but  it  is 
necessary  to  obtain  a true  disc  of  glass  from  an  optician. 
For  silveiing  the  glass,  one  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote 
the  directions  for  working  Common’s  process,  given  by 
Major  Waterhouse  in  a previous  volume  of  the  Photo- 
graphic News. 


“ The  solutions  recommended  by  Mr.  Common  are  three — 
(1)  Nitrate  of  silver 1 ounce 


Distilled  water 

(2)  Caustic  potash 
Distilled  water 

(3)  Glucose  ... 

Distilled  water 

1 The  above  quantities  are 


10  ounces 
1 ounce 
10  ounces 
4 ounce 
10  ounces 
sufficient  for  250  square  inches  ; 


consequently  an  ordinary  copying  mirror  8 by  0 would  require 
rather  more  than  2 ounces  of  each  solution,  and  other  sizes  in 
proportion. 

“The  caustic  potash  and  distilled  water  must  be  quite  pure. 
Ordinary  caustic  potash  will  not  answer  at  all.  The  best  to  use 
is  known  as  pure  by  alcohol, 

“The  glass  surface  to  be  silvered  is  carefully  cleaned  with 
strong  nitrio  acid,  applied,  as  reccommended  by  Mr.  Browning, 
with  a Buckle’s  brush,  then  well  washed  in  clean  water,  and 
after  rinsing  with  distilled  water,  laid,  face  downwards,  in  a dish 
of  distilled  water  till  wanted. 

“ Before  cleaning  the  glass,  it  will  be  necessary  to  arrange  for 
supporting  it  face  downwards  in  the  depositing  dish,  so  that  the 
surface  to  be  silvered  may  be  quite  horizontal,  and  just  below  the 
level  of  the  fluid,  which  should  be  about  half  an  inch  above  the 
bottom  of  the  dish. 

“ I have  generally  used  a large  cork,  about  four  inches  in 
diameter,  cemented  to  the  back  of  the  plate,  and  fitted  with 
three  strings,  by  which  it  could  be  suspended  in  a level  position 
and  adjusted  to  any  height  by  winding  the  string  over  a roller 
placed  at  a convenient  height  above  the  dish.  As  this  arrange- 
ment was  not  available,  I fixed  on  the  back  of  the  plate  two 
ordinary  wide-mouthed  bottle  corks  of  equal  thickness  in  the 
positions  shown  in  the  figure,  and  to  these  corks  attached  thin 
slips  of  bamboo  running  transversely  across  the  plate,  and  of 
sufficient  length  to  rest  on  the  sides  of  the  dish,  thus : — 


I 

1 — 

1 

1 — jOl 



The  slips  of  bamboo  gave  the  arrangement  a certain  amount  of 
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spring,  by  which  the  height  of  the  plate  could  easily  be  regu- 
lated by  putting  on  weights  till  the  surface  of  the  plate  was  just 
below  the  level  of  the  fluid  in  the  dish. 

“ To  prepare  the  silvering  solution.  A sufficient  quantity  of 
the  silver  solution  No.  1 (2  ounces)  is  put  into  a perfectly  clean 
glass.  Ammonia  is  dropped  in  till  the  precipitate  first  formed  is 
just  re-dissolved.  The  same  quantity  of  potash  solution  No.  2 as 
of  silver  is  now  mixed  in,  and  the  precipitate  again  dissolved  by 
ammonia.  A little  more  silver  solution  is  then  added  to  produce 
a distinct  turbidity,  and  distilled  water  to  make  up  the  quantity 
necessary  To  fill  the  depositing  dish  to  about  three-eighths  or  half- 
an-inch,  and  the  mixture  is  then  filtered  through  cotton  into 
another  clean  glass  vessel. 

“The  same  quantity — two  ounces— of  filtered  solution  of 
glucose  No.  3 as  was  taken  of  silver  and  potash,  is  now  mixed 
in,  and  the  whole  poured  into  a depositing-dish  (which  should 
preferably  be  of  glass  well  cleaned  with  nitric  acid). 

“The  glass  plate  is  then  taken  out  of  the  distilled  water, 
and  laid  face  downwards  on  the  silvering  solution,  being 
supported — as  before  described— just  above  the  surface,  so  that 
the  solution  does  not  cover  its  back. 

“ Mr.  Common  places  the  requisite  quantity  of  distilled  water 
in  the  dish,  in  which  the  mirror  has  been  remaining  face  down- 
wards, and  then,  having  lifted  the  mirror  up,  pours  in  the 
undiluted  silvering  solution,  together  with  the  glucose  solution, 
stirs  well  together,  and  then  carefully  lowers  the  mirror  again 
into  the  dish. 

“ Almost  immediately  after  the  immersion  of  the  plate,  tbe 
silvering  act  on  begins,  and,  if  things  are  going  on  well,  a 
brilliant  reflecting  surface  will  be  seen  at  the  back  of  the  plate  ; 
and  in  forty  minutes,  or  even  less,  a good  deposit  of  silver  will 
be  obtained.  It  is  usually  recommended  t.o  stop  the  action  as 
soon  as  the  silvering  fluid  appears  clear  and  free  from  turbidity  ; 
but  it  is  not  always  easy,  I find,  to  see  this. 

“ After  silvering,  the  plate  is  thoroughly  well  washed, 
finishing  with  distilled  water,  and  dried  off  quickly.  A slight 
cloudiness  of  the  surface  may  appear,  and  must  be  removed  by 
polishing  before  the  mirror  can  be  used.  It  is  better  to  allow 
the  mirror  to  remain  a day  or  so  before  polishing,  in  order  to 
harden  the  coating. 

“ To  polish  the  plate,  it  should  be  slightly  warmed,  and 
perfectly  dry,  and  rubbed  very  gently  in  small  circles  with  a 
piece  of  very  soft  and  dry  chamois  leather,  afterwards  using  a 
little  jeweller’s  rouge. 

“ Mirrors  should  always  be  kept  in  a dry  place,  and  will  re- 
quire re-polishing  from  time  to  time.” 

Although,  when  the  reflecting  prism  is  used,  the  expo- 
sures are  a trifle  longer  than  in  the  case  of  the  mirror  at 
its  best,  the  liability  of  the  silvered  surface  to  become 
tarnished  is  so  great— especially  in  a crowded  city — that 
much  is  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  prism.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  remembered  that  the  reflecting  prism  is  not  suit- 
able for  use  with  wide-angle  lenses.  Tbe  following  sketch 
sufficiently  illustrates  the  action  of  the  reversing  prism, 
and  it  is  usually  mounted  in  a triangular  brass  box  that 
fits  on  the  external  end  of  the  lens  mount. 


To  prepare  the  chrom-gelatine  solution,  dissolve  thirty 
grains  of  ammonium  bichromate  in  four  ounces  of  distilled 
water,  and  after  having  added,  drop  by  drop,  sufficient 
liquid  ammonia  to  make  the  orange  colour  of  the  solution 
change  to  a bright  yellow,  the  white  of  a fresh  and 
tolerably  large  egg  is  added.  When  well  mixed,  the 
preparation  is  filtered  through  fine  muslin,  and  afterwards 
through  filtering  paper. 
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A plate  of  planished  zinc,  as  sold  at  the  lithographic 
material  stores,  is  now  carefully  cleaned  with  tbe  fine 
emery  paper  (No.  000)  sold  by  dealers  in  watch-makers’ 
materials,  care  being  taken  not  to  touch  tbe  clean  surface 
of  the  metal  with  the  band.  Strong  ammonia  solution  is 
now  poured  upon  the  metal  surface,  and  well  rubbed  on 
with  a tuft  of  blotting-paper.  The  plate  is  now  thoroughly 
rinsed  under  the  tap,  drained,  placed  on  a levelling-stand, 
and  the  prepared  surface  is  flooded  with  the  chrom- 
albumen  solution.  The  liquid  must  be  allowed  to  flow  in 
waves  several  times  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  plate, 
and  some  must  be  allowed  to  flow  off  at  each  corner  of  the 
plate.  The  operation  of  flooding  and  flowing  off  at  each 
corner  must  be  repeated.  Now  bring  the  plate  into  an 
upright  position,  in  order  to  allow  the  superfluous  fluid  to 
drain  off,  wipe  away  the  fluid  which  collects  at  the  bottom 
edge,  and  by  rocking  the  plate  while  held  in  a nearly 
horizontal  position,  diffuse  the  remaining  liquid  evenly. 
The  plate  is  now  gently  and  cautiously  warmed  over  the 
flame  of  a spirit  lamp,  the  plate  being  held  at  a very 
slight  inclination,  so  that  the  upper  edge  dries  fiisr,  and 
the  liquid  does  not  flow  back  on  the  portions  just  diied  : 
at  the  same  time,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  plate 
is  not  so  much  heated  as  to  coagulate  the  albumen  ; but 
if  the  plate  is  not  made  so  hot  as  to  feel  uupleasant  to 
the  back  of  the  baud,  there  is  no  fear  of  coagulating  the 
albumen. 

When  dry,  the  surface  should  be  yellow  and  brilliant ; 
if  it  is  dull  or  matt,  too  much  bichromate  has  been  used, 
or  the  drying  has  been  too  slow.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that  the  work  of  coating  and  drying  should  be  done 
in  a room  lighted  with  yellow  light.  The  exposure 
required  is  merely  a short  one,  less  than  the  time  neces- 
sary to  make  a print  on  albumenized  paper  ; and  after  ex- 
posure it  is  necessary  to  ink  the  plate  over  with  a very 
thin  but  uniform  layer  of  printing  ink,  taking  care  that 
the  roller  is  in  good  orJer,  and  not  too  heavily  charged  ; 
after  which  the  ziuc  plate  is  placed  in  cold  water,  and  after 
having  been  allowed  to  soak  for  a few  minutes,  it  is  care- 
fully mopped  with  a tuft  of  lint  or  cotton-wool,  this  opera- 
tion being  continued  until  the  whole  of  the  subject  is  per- 
fectly developed.  In  case  of  under-exposure,  the  lines 
wash  off ; and  in  case  of  over-exposure,  it  is  difficult  to 
clear  the  ground. 

The  plate  is  now  etched  into  relief  by  the  usual  chemi- 
graphic  method  (see  vol.  for  1882,  page  690). 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  method  is  applic- 
able to  photo-lithography,  it  being  merely  necessary  to  take 
a transfer  from  the  zinc. 


GLASS.* 

Concluding  Article. 

Patent  Plate.— Any  series  of  articles  on  glass  would  be 
incomplete  if  allusion  to  the  material  known  as  patent 
plate  was  omitted.  In  the  days  of  wet  collodion,  when 
photographers  got  good  prices  for  their  work,  patent  plate 
was  extensively  used  in  portraiture,  and  also  by  landscape 
photographers  for  all  large  sizes,  as  no  negative  was  con- 
sidered safe  unless  upon  patent  plate  ; or,  in  other  words, 
a negative  would  be  intiinsically  worth  as  many  pounds 
if  on  patent  plate,  as  shillings  if  on  ordinary  glass — it 
bein  g the  custom  to  print  in  pressure  frames  against  stout 
plate  glass,  which  method  was  a fruitful  source  of  fracture 
of  negatives  if  not  on  patent  plate. 

The  rage  for  cheapness  has,  however,  caused  a demand 
for  a vastly  greater  proportion  of  common  glass  ; so  that 
the  quantity  of  patent  plate  now  actually  employed  for 
negative  work  is  probably  even  less  than  it  was  in  the  wet 
collodion  era.  From  a technical  point  of  view  this  is  to 
be  regretted,  for  patent  place  is  really  a very  beautiful  and 

• Reference  to  previous  articles,  vol.  xxvi.,  pages  675  and  737  ; vol. 
xxvii.,  pages  3,  98,  226,  119,  and  757 ; vol.  xxvii.,  pages  338,  336,  626,  and 
770  ; vol.  xxix.,  page  129, 
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fairly  perfect  article,  and  seeing  the  vile  quality  of  the 
glass  which  has  somehow  found  its  way  to  be  coated  with 
gelatine  emulsion,  and  thus  become  transmogrified  into 
more  or  less  valuable  negatives,  one  cannot  help  frequently 
feeling  that  if  dry  plate  makers  would  advocate  better 
glass— patent  plate — all  parties  would  be  benefited,  and  the 
character  of  the  work  enhanced. 

We  have  alreadv  alluded  to  the  fact  that  when  cylinders 
are  blown  for  making  sheet  glass,  the  surface  is  in  a fairly 
perfect  condition ; but  it  is,  in  the  after  processes  of  flatten- 
ing, actually  spoiled  by  being  scratched,  distended,  in- 
dented, and  otherwise  impaired.  To  remedy  these  defects, 
one  of  the  Messrs.  Chance  suggested  and  carried  into 
execution  the  idea  of  grinding  sheet  glass  down  to  a level 
surface,  and  afterwards  polishing  that  surface.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  method  adopted  in  the  manufacture 
of  patent  plate  was,  that  a sheet  of  stoutish  sheet 
glass,  carefully  selected,  free  from  usual  defects,  was  placed 
Hat  upon  a machine  with  a covering  of  wet  leather,  to 
which  the  glass  adheres  by  suction.  Another  similar  sheet, 
likewise  made  to  adhere  to  a leather  seat,  is  placed  on 
top  of  the  first ; machinery  causes  the  two  sheets  to  rub 
each  other  in  various  directions  horizontally,  sand  and 
water  being  thrown  in  between.  The  grinding  is  soon  ac- 
complished, and  each  opposed  surface  will  have  a fairly 
flat  or  level  condition,  the  hills  being  ground  off  to  the 
level  of  the  valleys,  and  nought  save  the  natural  springi- 
ness of  the  glass  itself  prevails  to  prevent  a really  true 
and  flat  surface  being  obtained.  Both  sides  of  each  sheet 
are  served  in  this  manner,  and  then  they  are  removed  to 
another  machine  and  similarly  treated  with  fine  emery, 
which  brings  up  a semi-polish.  Finally,  as  in  the  case 
of  polished  plate  glass,  the  ultimate  surface  is  obtained 
by  polishing  with  rouge. 

The  similarity  of  the  two  processes — polished  plate  and 
patent  plate — will  be  apparent ; the  difference  lies  more 
in  the  rough  material : in  the  first  it  is  cast  glass,  and  in 
the  second  it  is  blown  glass  that  is  employed.  The  first 
may  be  made  of  1 inch  or  more  in  thickness,  the  second 
can  be  made  l-l(5th  of  an  inch  in  thinness.  Polished 
plate  can  be  had  with  100  feet  or  more  in  each  plate  ; 
patent  plate  rarely  exceeds  10  or  12  feet  in  area. 

Originally  an  English  invention,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
patent,  the  process  was  soon  taken  up  by  foreigners,  with 
the  result  that  for  every  foot  of  patent  plate  made  in 
England,  there  are  probably  one  hundred  feet  made  in 
Germany.  In  Bavaria  there  are  several  manufactories 
where  nothing  else  is  done  than  grinding  and  polishing 
sheet  glass  into  patent  plate.  The  glass  is  not  made  at  the 
same  works  ; they  buy  it  from  those  who  merely  make  the 
sheet  glass.  This  foreign-made  patent  plate  comes  to 
England,  and  goes  to  every  other  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  less  in  price  than  the 
English  made  article.  It  lacks  somewhat  the  finish  of  the 
home-made  glass,  and  it  frequently  is  certainly  not  flat — 
by  reason  of  the  natural  elasticity  already  referred  to — but 
it  has  been  ground  and  polished,  and  it  is  patent  plate, 
and  sells  accordingly.  For  photographic  purposes  doubt- 
less this  foreign  article  would  do  just  as  well  as  the  best 
English,  and  in  certain  sizes,  say  up  to  by  61,  could  be 
had  at  a very  reasonable  price  indeed  i so  that  we  say 
advisedly,  dry  plate  makers  would  do  well  to  try  whether 
their  customers  would  appreciate  and  pay  for  the  luxury 
of  gelatino-bromide-coated  patent  plate. 

There  is  one  serious  drawback  to  the  use  of  this  article, 
and  that  is,  the  softness  of  its  surface  as  compared  with 
the  hard  fire-skin  of  the  ordinary  sheet-glass  now  used  for 
dry  plates  ; this  tenderness  of  surface  admits  of  it  being 
very  easily  scratched,  but  more  still  is  the  tendency  to 
staining.  Staining  inevitably  results  whenever  the  glass 
is  allowed  to  lie  about  among  other  dirty  glass  or  drippings 
of  developers,  and  when  this  staining  occurs,  it  is  very 
rarely  indeed  that  it  can  be  removed  by  any  means  short 
of  re-polishing  the  glass.  In  gelatine  plate  photography 


the  causes,  or  rather  the  excuses,  do  not  exist  as  they  did 
in  wet  collodion  work,  when  so  much  patent  plate  was 
spoiled  by  untidy  manipulators. 

In  bringing  this  series  of  articles  to  a conclusion,  we 
have  been  compelled  to  forego  any  description  of  the 
numerous  processes  to  which  glass  can  be  submitted  to  im- 
prove or  alter  it,  such  not  concerning  very  much  the  photo- 
grapher. Yet  there  are  certain  processes  we  should  like 
to  have  touched  upon,  such  as  the  silvering,  toughening, 
etching,  &c. ; but  the  pressure  upon  our  columns,  the 
claims  of  more  important  matter,  not  only  preclude  the 
extension  of  this  series,  but  have  frequently  caused  them 
to  stand  over  hence  the  somewhat  disjointed  manner  in 
which  the  articles  have  appeared.  The  reference  at  foot 
will  enable  readers  to  peruse  them  in  back  numbers. 


THE  BEHAVIOUR  OF  THE  HALOID  SALTS  OF 

SILVER  IN  THE  SOLAR  SPECTRUM,  AND  THE 
EXALTATION  OF  THEIR  SENSITIVENESS 
TOWARDS  CERTAIN  PARTS  OF  THE  SPEC- 
TRUM. 

BY  DR.  J.  M.  EDER.* 

Colouring  matters  as  optical  sensitizers,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  green , yellow,  and  red  rays. — Although  bromide 
of  silver  is  acted  upon  by  spectral  yellow,  and  by  the  rays 
beyond  the  yellow,  yet  the  action  is  so  slight  that  the  result- 
ing images  are  thiu  and  vague.  In  the  year  1873  Prof.  II.  W. 
Vogel  discovered  the  fact  that  certain  colouring  matters, 
when  added  to  an  emulsion  of  silver  bromide  in  collodion, 
make  such  emulsion  sensitive  to  the  green  and  yellow  and 
red  rays  of  the  spectrum  ; and  this  discovery  of  the  use  of 
optical  sensitizers  was  made  practical  use  of  not  only  by 
Vogel,  but  also  by  Waterhouse,  Becquerel,  aud  later  by 
Ducros  du  Hauron,  and  Cros. 

In  the  meanwhile  photography  underwent  a complete 
revolution  by  the  introduction  of  the  gelatino-bromide 
process.  New  methods  of  exposing  and  developing  had  to 
be  found,  and  the  “optical  sensitizers”  which  were  at 
that  time  employed  to  colour  the  gelatino-bromide  emul- 
sion exhibited,  at  first,  such  doubtful  results,  that  Prof. 
Vogel  considered  that  insensibility  on  the  part  of  gelatino- 
bromide  emulsion  to  optical  sensitizers  was  characteristic 
of  this  modification  of  bromide  of  silver  although  the 
feeble  sensitizing  effect  of  aniline  red  was  recognized 
by  him.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1882  the  firm  of 
Attout  (called  Tailfer)  and  Clayton  obtained  a French 
patent  (No.  152,645,  Dec.  13th,  1882,  and  March  29th, 
1883)  according  to  which  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  was 
rendered  highly  sensitive  to  yellow  by  the  addition  of 
eosine.  They  called  their  plates  “ isochromatic,”  and  ap- 
plied them  to  photographing  coloured  fabrics,  &c. 

The  beneficial  influence  of  eosine  was  subsequently 
recognised  by  Schumann,  and  Professor  Vogel  introduced 
plates  into  commerce  which  were  coloured  with  a dye- 
stuff but  little  known,  called  azaline. 

On  the  theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  this  matter, 
I have  undertaken  experimental  researches  ^with  140 
varieties  of  dye-stuffs. 

The  application  of  a colouring  material  to  bromide  of 
silver  in  gelatine  may  be  effected  in  two  different  ways  : 
the  dye  may  be  added  to  the  liquid  emulsion,  or  may  be 
employed  in  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  as  a bath,  in 
which  the  dry  plate  is  immersed. 

The  proper  degree  of  concentration  of  the  colouring 
material  is  the  first  condition  of  success.  Too  much  dye 
lowers  the  general  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  by  stopping 
excessively  the  passage  of  the  rays  of  light.  If  too  lit  le 
dye  is  used,  the  action  of  the  optical  sensitiser  is  too 
small  compared  with  the  general  sensitiveness  of  the 
silver  bromide. 

The  best  degree  of  concentration  is  different  with  differ  - 
* Continued  from  p.  1G5. 
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ent  sensitizers.  It  is  best  to  begin  with  an  addition  of 
from  2 to  4 milligrammes,  to  100  cubic  cent,  of  emulsion, 
or  the  same  quantity  may  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  the 
solution  is  then  employed  as  a bath,  in  which  the  dried 
plates  are  immersed  for  from  two  to  five  minutes.  Dyes 
of  very  powerful  character  must  be  diluted  ; others  may 
be  ten  times  more  concentrated.  Eosine,  for  instance, 
when  employed  of  a strength  of  only  toUoo  per  cent., 
suffices  to  sensitise  the  emulsion  notably  to  the  yellow- 
green,  although  no  red  colour  can  be  detected  by  the  eye. 
The  dye  may,  by  several  hours’  washing,  be  apparently 
removed  from  the  emulsion,  and  yet  its  characteristic 
effect  be  noticeable  in  the  photograph  of  the  spectrum. 

The  Influence  of  Various  Dye-stuffs  upon  Silver 
Bromide  in  Gelatine. 

Of  the  great  number  of  dye-stuffs  experimented  with, 
only  a portion  proved  successful  as  optical  sensitisers  for 
silver  bromide  in  gelatine.  In  the  action  of  these  we 
must  discriminate  : — 

1.  The  influence  upon  the  general  sensitiveness  of  the  stained 
bromide  of  silver  plate. — The  sensitiveness  to  the  blue  and 
violet  portion  of  the  spectrum  is  sometimes  so  much 
lowered  that  only  perhaps  one-tenth  of  the  original  sensi- 
tiveness remains.  I have  found  most  of  the  violet  and 
green  dyes,  and  many  others,  to  possess  this  character- 
istic. 

2.  The  influence  upon  the  relative  sensitiveness  o f the  film  to 
green,  orange,  frc. — Independently  of  whether  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  stained  silver  bromide  in  gelatine  to  the  blue 
portion  of  the  spectrum  is  lowered  or  not,  the  effect  of 
certain  dye  stuffs  is  to  increase  the  sensitiveness  to  yellow, 
orange,  &c.  For  example,  the  use  of  Bengal  rose  reduces 
the  sensitiveuess  to  blue  to  one-third  or  one-sixth,  while 
the  sensitiveness  to  yellow-green  (in  the  neighbourhood  of 
line  D)  is  much  greater  than  with  an  undyed  plate. 
Cyanine  produces  a similar  result.  The  general  sensitive- 
ness is,  in  this  case,  lowered,  and  the  relative  sensitiveness 
to  yellow-green  increased.  With  a plate  thus  stained 
the  exposure  for  taking  a picture  by  daylight  must  be  in- 
creased from  three  to  six  times. 
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Fig.  8.— 10  and  11,  action  of  the  spectrum  upon  bromide  of  silver  in 
gelatine,  coloured  with  methyl  violet,  Paris  violet,  benzylrosaoiline  violet, 
iodine  violet,  dahlia  gentian  violet,  acid  violet.  12.  The  same  with  acid 
green,  solid  green,  methyl  green,  brilliant  green.  13  With  iodine  green. 
14.  With  cyanine.  15.  With  brom.  eosine.  16.  With  Bengal  rose  and 
ammonia. 

If  a photographic  plate  is  to  reproduce  colours  with  the 
same  degree  of  light  as  that  with  which  they  affect  the 
human  eye,  the  orange  at  C,  and  the  light  blue  at  F,  should 
have  a similar  effect ; the  yellow  at  D eight  times,  aud 
the  green-yellow  at  E about  ten  times  stronger.  Green 
at  E is  about  three  times  as  luminous  as  light  blue.  The 


violet,  on  the  other  hand,  should  only  have  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  effect  of  the  light  blue.  Up  to  the  present 
time  no  process  has  been  described  which  promises  to  fulfil 
these  requirements.  By  the  interposition,  however,  of  a 
yellow  glass,  the  blue  is  so  much  weakened  that  upon  a 
stained  silver  bromide  gelatine  plate*  the  yellow-green  works 
much  more  powerfully  than  the  blue  and  violet.  This  is 
seen  incurve  17,  which  represents  an  eosine  plate  lighted 
through  yellow  glass.  Here,  however,  the  action  ceases 
in  the  red  or  orange.  For  a plate  which — whether  by 
optical  or  chemical  aid — shall  render  all  colours  with  the 
same  effect  of  light  as  that  which  they  produce  to  the  eye, 
I propose  to  reserve  the  Dame  “ orthochromatic.”  As  is 
knowD,  the  photographic  plates  in  use  up  to  the  present 
time  render  orange  and  yellow  much  darker  (almost  black) 
than  dark  blue  and  violet,  which  operate  almost  like 
white. 

Hofman’s  violet,  as  well  as  seveial  commercial  varieties 
of  this  colour,  such  as  dahlia,  primula,  and  iodine  violet,! 
cause  an  increased  sensitiveness  in  silver  bromide  in  gela- 
tine to  orange,  yellow,  and  green.  The  general  sensitive- 
ness is  lowered,  and  the  increased  sensitiveness  to  orange 
has  its  maximum  between  1)  and  C,  rather  nearer  to  1>. 
With  a short  exposure  this  maximum  appears  in  the  situa- 
tion shown  in  curve  10  ; with  a longer  exposure  the  action 
extends  over  C towards  the  red,  and  continues  through 
the  green,  with  a minimum  between  I)  aud  E.  Very 
similar  is  the  action  of  methylviolet,  Paris  violet,  and 
particularly  benzolrosauiliue  violet  (methylviolet  B B), 
gentiauviolet  B,  geutianviolet  B R,  as  well  as  acid  violet. 
The  increase  of  sensitiveness  to  the  orange  follows  the 
addition  of  all  these  colours  in  very  nearly  the  same  place, 
only  that  sometimes  the  curve  stands  out  steep  and  strong 
(curve  10),  and  in  others  (with  an  alteration  of  concentra- 
tion and  longer  exposure)  the  action  falls  away  generally, 
the  curve  rising  to  a weak  maximum  between  C and  D,  and 
being  very  flat  in  the  orange,  extending  toxvards  the  red 
near  B The  intensity  of  the  action  of  the  blue  upon 
such  coloured  silver  bromide  is  greater  than  the  orange. 

Of  green  dyes,  acid  green,  bitter  almond  oil  green  (in 
commercial  kinds,  solid  green,  malachite  green,  new  green, 
Bengal  green),  besides  ethyl  green  (solid  green  J,  brilliant 
green)  and  methyl  green  show,  very  similarly,  a maximum  in 
the  red  at  C.  With  a short  exposure  the  action  of  the  less 
refrangible  rays  is  restricted  to  this  more  or  less  clearly 
pronounced  maximum  (curve  12)  ; with  a longer  exposure, 
however,  an  action  is  noticed  in  the  red  up  to  B,  as  well 
as  in  a slight  degree  through  the  yellow  and  green.  On 
the  other  hand,  a much  more  powerful  action  arises  in  the 
blue  as  far  as  the  ultra-violet.  This  sensilizing  for  the 
red  rays  by  the  green  dyes  mentioned,  can  only  be  shown 
with  strong  direct  sunshine  and  powerful  concentration, 
and  cannot  always  be  recognised  with  certainty.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  aldehyde  green  and  chlorophyll 
which,  however,  in  my  experiments  very  seldom  caused 
any  distinct  sensitiveness  to  the  red.  in  bromide  of  silver 
in  gelatine,  to  be  noticeable. 


A LEAF  FROM  A TRAVELLER’S  MOTE  BOOK. 
Did  you  ever  travel  in  the  photographic  trade?  When  I 
say  travel,  I don’t  mean  tramping  about  the  country 
pushing  a kind  of  perambulator  and  dark-box  combination, 
and  taking  the  rustics  at  sixpence  a head.  No,  I mean 
the  regular  downright  commercial  business — in  fact,  to  use 
the  good  old-fashioned  term,  I was  a bagmau.  How  many 
years  ago  is  of  no  consequence,  nor  does  it  matter  what  I 


* The  sensitiveness  of  an  ordinary  unstained  bromide  of  silver  gelatine 
plate  to  yellow  and  red  is  so  slight,  that  notwithstanding  that  a yellow 
glass  be  interposed,  a painting  cannot  be  photographed  upon  it  with  a 
correct  intensity  for  the  various  colours. 

+ Employed  as  a bath  dissolved  in  alcohol  the  same  w.th  the  other 
violets  soluble  in  alcohol. 

t According  to  Becquerel,  Ives,  and  others,  chlorophylis  a good  sensitizer 
in  collodio-bromide  of  silver  for  red  and  orange 
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travelled  iD,  because  it  is  not  about  any  particular  photo- 
graphic material  that  I wish  to  talk.  By  no  means  ; what 
I am  going  to  say  refers  rather  to  photographers  than  to 
the  stuff  they  use. 

I was  well  up  in  operating.  To  tell  the  truth,  I had  a 
studio  of  my  own,  but  business  being  bad  and  the  weather 
ditto,  I thought  I would  utilize  the  dull  foggy  days  in 
pushing  the  particular  ingredient  which  I had  invented. 
So  off  I started  with  samples  in  a black  bag. 

It  wants  a little  courage  to  travel,  especially  for  the 
first  time.  When  I got  to  photographic  studio  No.  1,  I 
looked  at  it  for  quite  two  minutes  before  I ventured  to 
step  in.  It  wasn’t  a very  attractive  place  ; the  frames  of 
the  show-cases  were  scorched  by  the  sun,  and  roughened 
by  wind  and  rain.  The  studio — over  a shop  built  out  from 
the  house— sadly  wanted  painting,  and  had  a deplorably 
neglected  look  with  the  strips  of  dirty  white  tissue  paper 
and  rusty  black  calico  hanging  in  all  directions,  the  result, 
I suppose,  of  experiments  in  lighting.  Was  it  any  good 
at  all  introducing  my  merchandise  ? Would  the  proprietor 
buy,  and,  if  he  bought,  would  he  pay  ? I solved  the 
question  by  going  in. 

I stumbled  up  a dark  staircase  and  precipitated  myself 
into  the  reception  room,  which  was  in  reality  a part  of  the 
studio.  Three  cane-bottom  chairs  and  a looking-glass  on 
an  eighteen  penny  toilette  table  constituted  the  furniture. 
There  was  a couple  of  cases  of  glass  positives  on  the  walls, 
and  a square  of  faded  carpet  on  the  floor.  A curtain  on  a 
rod  formed  the  division  between  the  reception  room  and 
the  studio.  No  one  was  in  the  reception  room,  but  the 
sounds  of  a violin  carpe  from  the  studio. 

I felt  half  inclined  to  turn  tail,  everything  looked  so 
miserable  ; however  I did  not,  but  coughed  iustead.  The 
curtain  shifted,  and  a tall,  cadaverous,  lantern-jawed  man 
with  a big  black  moustache,  and  wearing  a dingy  gold- 
banded  smoking  cap,  came  out  hastily. 

“ No,  I don’t  want  any,”  said  he  shortly,  in  answer  to 
my  introduction. 

This  won’t  do ; he  ought  to  want  some,  I thought. 

“Well,”  I resumed  aloud,  “ if  you  give  this  a trial”  — 

“ No,  I can’t ; I’m  very  busy.” 

“ Bad  light  for  photographing,”  1 ventured  to  observe. 

“Good  enough  for  teaching  the  violin.”  And  he  bolted 
back  behind  the  curtain  and  left  me  to  find  my  way  down 
stairs. 

This  was  not  promising,  but  the  ice  was  broken,  and  I 
had  couquered  my  diffidence  when  I got  to  the  next  estab- 
lishment. This  was  a somewhat  imposing  shop  with  a 
vast  expanse  of  plate  glass  through  which  nothing  was  to 
be  seen  but  emptiuess  and  a couple  of  pianos.  In  the  wide 
doorway  were  cases  containing  the  oddest  mixture  of  good 
and  bad  photographs  I had  ever  seen. 

In  I went,  the  glass  door  as  it  opened  sounding  a bell 
which  awoke  the  echoes  in  that  dreary  waste  of  wall  and 
floor.  A slovenly  boy  appeared,  and  him  I asked  if  Mr. 
— was  in. 

Yes,  he  was  in  ; and  the  slovenly  boy  ushered  me  up  a 
flight  of  stairs  into  a studio  built  ou  the  leads.  An  elderly 
man  came  forward  and  looked  at  me  in  a curiously  frightened 
fashion. 

“ You  want  your  likeness  taken  1”  he  asked,  rubbing  his 
hauds  nervously  together. 

“Well,  no,”  I returned  apologetically  ; “ I wanted  to  in- 
troduce to  you  my — ” but  I needn’t  go  over  the  formula. 

His  face  brightened  immediately  ; he  looked  immensely 
relieved,  and  we  glided  into  conversation. 

“ You  see,”  said  he  confidentially,  “ I don’t  know  much 
about  the  portrait  business  yet.  .Pianos  are  more  in  my 
line,  but  I took  this  place  with  a chap  who  was  going  to 
open  in  the  photos,  and  lie’s  bolted,  owing  me  ten  months’ 
rent,  so  I thought  I’d  have  a shy  at  it  myself.  Now  if 
you’ve  got  five  minutes  just  to  talk  over  things,  I’d  be  much 
obliged.”  . 


“ Nothing  like  being  friendly  with  one’s  customers,”  was 
my  reflection,  so  I asked  to  see  some  of  his  negatives. 

“ There,”  said  he,  “ that’s  about  the  best.” 

His  best  was  a ghost  of  an  image  surrounded  by  iri- 
descent streaks  and  stains,  and  with  the  collodion  peeling 
off  at  the  corners. 

“ Ah  ! ” said  I,  “ you’ve  began  with  a dirty  glass.  How 
to  clean  a glass  properly  is  the  first  thing  to  learn.” 

“ I knew  there  was  something  the  matter  with  the  glass. 
It  couldn’t  be  the  chemicals,  because  I’ve  bought  the  very 
best  crystallised  nitrate  of  silver  and  all  that.  Here,  you 
Tom  ! ’’ 

Up  scrambled  Tom,  the  slovenly  youth,  looking  very 
much  as  if  he’d  been  taking  a nap  on  the  door  mat. 

“Now  you  listen  to  everything  this  gentleman  says. 
Those  glasses  you  cleaned  this  morning  were  beastly  dirty,” 
said  the  elderly  gentleman  reproachfully. 

“ Well,  there’s  a couple  more,  and  they  ’re  clean  enough,” 
said  Tom  in  au  ill-used  tone. 

“ Ah  — hum— yes,  this  is  all  right.  Now,  why  can’t  you 
do  them  all  like  this  ? ” 

I breathed  on  the  glass  put  iuto  my  hand.  It  was  as 
smeary  as  grease  could  make  it.  I began  to  be  interested 
in  this  pair  of  novices.  “ Let  me  see  you  clean  a glass, 
Tom,”  said  I. 

Tom  did  not  take  at  all  kindly  to  the  proposition,  and 
shuffled  about,  muttering  he  didn’t  know  where  his  duster 
was.  At  last  he  produced  a filthy  rag  dipped  a comer  into 
some  water,  and  began  to  rub. 

“Stay,  you  needn’t  go  on.  You'll  never  be  able  to  clean 
a glass  with  that  cloth.  You  must  have  a perfectly  clean 
wash-leather.” 

“ Recollect  that,  Tom,”  said  the  elderly  gentleman, 
warningly.  “We’ll  have  a wash-leather  bought  to-morrow 
morning.  Now  about  the  developer — How  much  sulphate 
of  soda  would  you  advise  me  to  put  in?  ” 

“ You  mean  sulphate  of  iron.  You’re  confounding  it 
with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  the  fixing  solution.” 

“ Yes,  of  course.  Well,  what  quantity  of  hyposulphite 
of  iron  now  would  be  best?” 

I gave  him  up.  Chemical  terminology  evidently  was 
not  his  strong  point.  However,  I answered  the  question, 
replied  to  him  on  the  subject  of  intensification,  and  he  had 
my  opinion  in  regard  to  varnishes.  Altogether,  he  had 
one  hour  of  my  time,  and  said  he  would  give  me  an  order 
when  business  began  to  come  in. 

Again  I went  on  my  journey,  bolder,  certainly,  than 
when  I started,  but  not  so  hopeful.  My  next  call  was  at 
an  establishment  where  the  studio  was  in  the  garden.  It 
was  a delapidated  structure,  and  in  wet  weather  would 
let  in  the  rain  like  a sieve.  The  photographer  was  affa- 
ble and  chatty,  but  in  a difficulty  about  his  lighting. 

“Now,  if  the  house  next  door  wasn’t  built  out,  and 
reflected  all  that  yellow  light  into  the  place,  I should  do 
much  better,  I’m  sure.” 

I assented,  and  remarked  that  as  he  couldn’t  very  well 
pull  down  the  house  next  door,  he  would  have  to  get  over 
the  difficulty  in  another  way.  Why  not  pull  down  the 
paper  with  which  he  had  blocked  out  the  panes  on  the 
other  side,  and  work  with  a south  light? 

A south  light ! He  was  horrified  at  the  idea.  I know 
1 immediately  sank  in  his  estimation,  and  I am  afraid  1 
lost  an  order. 

Then  time  was  a gentleman  who  believed  in  nobody 
but  himself.  He  also  was  talkative — indeed,  I am  bound 
to  say  that  with  the  exception  of  No.  1,  everybody  was 
ready  for  a chat — too  ready,  in  fact,  and  the  hours  I 
wasted  in  discussion  while  I was  “ on  the  road,”  nobody 
but  those  who  have  had  experience  would  believe.  Well, 
I happened  to  quote  something  I had  read  in  the  Photo- 
graphic News  to  this  opiniated  gentleman. 

“The  Photographic  News,”  said  lie,  in  a tone  of  infi- 
nite contempt  “I  never  read  photographic  journals. 
Nothing  like  actual  experience,  sir  ; and  I’ll  engage  to  say 
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I could  tell  the  photographic  journals  much  more  than 
they  could  tell  me.” 

It  occurred  to  me  to  ask  why  he  did  not  give  the  journals 
the  benefit  of  his  wisdom,  but  I thought  I might  lose  a 
customer,  and  refrained.  I am  bouud  to  state,  however, 
that  this  geitleman’s  specimens  did  not  bear  out  his  asser- 
tion of  superior  knowledge. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  day  I had  got  quite  indifferent 
to  rebuffs.  1 had  interviewed  a number  of  photographers  ; 
some  in  velveteen  coats,  a few  in  frock  coats,  and  one  in  a 
dressiug-gown.  I had  been  in  shabby  studios,  I had  called 
at  well-appointed  ones.  In  the  first  I found,  as  a rule, 
the  proprietors  anxious  to  learn  something ; in  the  second, 
also  as  a rule,  1 discovered  they  had  learnt  everything,  or 
thought  they  had. 

But  on  one  point  they  all  agreed.  Each  photographer 
firmly  believed  that  no  one  in  creation  did  better  work 
than  he  did.  It  was  a pleasant  belief,  and  not  for  worlds 
would  I have  uttered  a word  to  disturb  it. 

I have  said  I had  got  indifferent  to  rebuffs,  but  I cer- 
tainly was  taken  aback  towards  the  end  of  the  day.  In 
the  morning  I had  called  on  a photographer,  who  was 
proof  against  all  my  eloquence.  He  was  a hard-looking 
man,  with  every  line  in  his  face  drawn  with  mathematical 
regularity. 

I commenced  with  my  formula  : “ Allow  me  to  intro- 
duce  ” 

“ No,”  said  he,  sharply.  “I  make  everything  myself— 
gun-cotton,  collodion,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  then  I know 
what’s  what.  No  time  to  waste  with  you.  Good  morning.’ 

And  he  shut  me  up  and  his  door  simultaneously. 

I was  hardened  by  this  time,  and  I went  on  my  way  with 
equanimity.  Walking  about  all  day,  carrying  a heavy  bag 
and  talking  continually,  my  perceptive  powers  got  rather 
deadened  towards  evening,  in  addition  to  which  I was  not 
very  familiar  with  the  neighbourhood,  a suburb  iu  the 
south-west  of  London. 

“ I will  just  try  here,”  I said,  stopping  at  a semi-private 
house,  on  the  railings  in  front  of  which  hung  a specimen 
case  ; “ and  this  shall  be  my  last  call.” 

I had  been  to  at  least  half  a dozen  semi-private  houses, 
all  of  which  had  specimen  cases  on  the  front  railings,  and 
there  was  nothing  in  this  one  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
others. 

I knocked  at  the  door.  Somebody  opened  it. 

“ Allow  me  to  introduce ” 

“ Why,  con-found  it ! If  you’re  not  the  fellow  who 
bothered  me  this  morning.  Never  saw  such  impudence. 
No  1” 

I had  somehow  called  at  the  same  place  twice  iu  one 
day — that  was  all. 


1IOW  AN  AMATEUR  CAN  MAKE  A IIIGIILY- 
SENSITIVE  GELATINE  EMULSION. 

BY  E.  G.  WALES. 

I AM  one  of  those  who,  for  a number  of  years,  have  re- 
ceived the  greater  part  of  my  photographic  experience 
from  the  Photographic  News.  I think  it  time  I en- 
deavoured to  give  something  in  return,  hoping  others  will 
take  a hint,  and  devote  an  hour  or  two  to  an  article  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  struggling  through  the  diffi- 
culties in  which  photography  is  surrounded.  Many  are  the 
excellent  formulae  given  by  those  indefatigable  workers, 
notably  Eder  and  Abney,  whose  works  are  valued  beyond 
price. 

For  amateurs  who  would  like  a simple  and  certain  emul- 
siou  formula,  I cannot  do  better  than  refer  them  to  p.  90 
of  Dr.  Eder's  book  on  emulsion  photography,  in  which 
full  particulars  are  given  as  to  its  composition  ; but,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  for  whom  this  is  written,  I will  give 
it  with  my  method  of  working. 

Preparation  of  a highly-sensitive  emulsion  : — Dissolve 
24  grammes  of  pure  air-dried  potassium  bromide  in  300 


c.c.  of  distilled  water,  30  to  45  grammes  of  gelatine  arc 
introduced,  and  the  whole,  after  soaking  half  an  hour,  is 
placed  in  a water  bath  at  a temperature  of  35°  C-  to  45°  C., 
till  the  gelatine  has  dissolved  and  become  clear ; then  take 
30  grammes  of  silver  nitrate  and  dissolve  in  300  c.c.  of 
water,  and  add  ammonia  drop  by  drop,  stirring  all  the 
time  till  the  precipitate  formed  is  re-dissolved,  and  the 
liquid  becomes  perfectly  clear. 

The  above  operation  can  be  performed  in  daylight. 
Now,  by  a weak  ruby  light,  add  the  silver  solution  to  the 
gelatine,  a third  at  a time,  and  shake  vigorously  between 
each  addition,  and  allow  to  cool  down  to  35°  C. ; shake 
again  after  the  whole  of  silver  has  been  added,  and  at  in- 
tervals ; and  rinse  out  remains  of  silver  with  50  c.c.  of 
water.  Then  replace  the  bottle  in  the  water  bath,  which 
should  be  at  a temperature  not  exceeding  35°  C.,  let  it 
remain  for  one  hour,  allowing  the  water  in  the  bath  at  the 
same  time  to  cool  down  gradually.  The  temperature  may 
be  allowed  to  siuk  as  low  as  25°  G.  without  any  fear  of 
the  gelatine  setting ; but  the  quantity  of  water  should  bo 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  temperature  falling  lower.  1 n this 
method  the  chemicals  used  should  be  the  best  procurable. 

The  temperature  should  never  exceed  40°  C.  in  the  pre- 
paration of  this  emulsion,  or  fog  will  be  sure  to  follow. 
When  it  has  digested  the  required  time,  it  is  poured  out 
into  a large  dish  to  set  and  to  cool  for  a couple  of  hours, 
or  a larger  dish  may  be  partly  filled  with  water,  and  the 
one  with  emulsion  placed  in  it  to  hastcu  its  setting.  After 
it  is  thoroughly  set,  squeeze  it  through  coarse  canvas  with 
meshes  about  2 to  3 m.m.  apart  into  a large  bowl  of  water, 
and  well  stir.  Have  a box  about  a foot  square  by  four 
inches  deep  covered  with  fine  muslin  or  linen,  so  that  the 
water  may  be  poured  out  of  bowl  into  box,  w'hich  will  let 
all  water  through,  but  retain  the  small  particles  of  emul 
sion.  Repeat  the  washing  four  or  five  times,  for  here  lie 
the  resulting  rapidity  of  the  plates.  After  well  washing, 
allow  to  drain  well,  for  it  contains  an  excess  of  water 
which  must  be  got  rid  of.  After  well  draining,  it  is  put 
into  a bottle,  dissolved,  and  filtered  through  chamois 
leather ; it  is  then  ready  for  coating  the  plates.  I will 
now  give  a description  of  the  articles  I use  for  heating, 
filtering,  coating,  &c. 

A zinc  tray,  18  inches  long  by  9 broad  by  5 deep,  with 
funnel  soldered  in  near  left-hand  corner,  to  stand  half-an- 
inch  above  the  level  of  tray,  so  as  to  prevent  any  water 
accidentally  going  down  into  jugs  whilst  filtering.  In  this 
zinc  funnel  I place  a glass — one  which  has  a chamois  leather 
spread  over.  The  heat  of  the  water  in  tray  is  sufficient  to 
cause  the  emulsion  to  filter  through  rapidly.  I have  a box 
let  into  the  dark-room  from  outside,  which  has  a flange 
four  inches  deep  all  round  for  the  purpose  of  nailing  it  to 
the  partition  ; on  one  side  it  has  a hole  six  inches  square 
cut  out,  and  a small  box  with  flange  is  riveted  on  to  it, 
from  which  the  heat  in  larger  box  enters.  I place  my  jar 
to  receive  the  emulsion  as  it  passes  through  the  filter.  On 
the  top  of  large  box  I place  the  tray  containing  the  hot 
water  and  emulsion  bottle,  then  I place  a small  oil  stove  in 
box  from  outside,  which  keeps  the  heat  at  any  desired 
temperature ; by  this  contrivance  all  gases  are  entirely 
shut  out  of  the  room.  A support  will  be  needed  under  the 
larger  box.  For  coating,  I use  two  small  jugs,  one  for 
pouring,  the  other  to  receive  any  surplus  from  plates 
coated  and  returned  to  filter. 

I use  slate  slabs  for  setting,  and  I find  these  much  cooler 
than  glass.  For  dryiog-racks,  I use  shelves  the  length  of 
the  room,  with  rows  of  oval  holes  cut  in  diagonally,  or  so 
that  there  shall  be  a space  between  the  first  row  and  third  ; 
the  holes  are  cut  larger  and  wider  at  the  top  than  at  the 
bottom,  so  as  to  prevent  any  part  of  the  plate  becoming 
damaged.  I find  this  plan  exceedingly  good. 

For  ventilation  I get  two  stove  pipe  elbows,  and  insert 
one  at  one  end  of  the  room  near  the  floor,  the  other  I 
connect  with  the  chimney,  thereby  securing  a good  current 
of  air  amoDgst  the  plates. 
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I find  one  thickness  of  the  paper  supplied  by  most  stock 
dealers  perfectly  safe ; it  is  a good  plan  to  have  a thick 
plate  of  glass  outside  to  keep  inquisitive  people  from  push- 
ing a hole  through  the  paper.  I mention  this  through 
losing  over  nine  dozen  5 by  8 plates  from  the  attempt  of  a 
friend  to  rear  himself  up  inside  my  dark  room. 

Almost  any  developer  is  good  for  these  plates,  but  1 
prefer,  for  oat-door  work,  ferrous  oxalate  iron  solution, 
one  to  four  of  oxalate  solution. 


THE  PLATINOTYPE  PROCESS. 

BV  RICHARD  KEENE.* 

At  the  request  of  our  Committee  I have  arranged  to  give  you  a 
demonstration  of  platinotype  work  at  my  rooms  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  in  manipulation  ; and  I hope  that  this  our  first 
technical  meeting  may  soon  be  followed  by  others  of  a similar 
nature,  where  our  members  may  learn  more  in  seeing  the  modus 
operands  of  any  process  than  by  much  longer  study  and  unaided 
practice. 

The  invet.t’on  or  discovery  of  the  platinotype  process,  iu  1878, 
is  due  to  Mr.  Willis,  and  is  a patent,  but  as  the  terms  for  work- 
ing it  are  so  extremely  moderate,  it  comes  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Great  improvements,  too,  have  more  recently  been  introduced, 
and  it  now  stands  as  one  of  the  simplest  and  best  of  photographic 
processes — quick  and  clean  in  workiug,  artistic  in  its  results,  and, 
beyond  all  other  excellencies,  absolutely  permanent.  This  latter 
quality,  the  purity  of  the  high  lights  in  the  picture,  and  the 
capability  of  printing  with  a white  margin,  added  to  its  mezzo  - 
tint-like  appearance,  all  render  platinotype  the  very  best  method 
of  illustrating  books  where  moderate  numbers  are  required, 
such  as  topographical  works  or  the  journals  of  our  various 
antiquarian  societies.  In  proof  of  this,  I lay  before  you  some  of 
the  works  I have  had  the  pleasure  of  illustrating.  Here  is  one 
with  only  a frontispiece,  of  which  2,000  have  been  printed  ; here 
is  another  with  twelve  illustrations,  of  which  750  have  been 
published.  Now,  to  have  engraved  these  plates  would  have  cost 
a large  sum,  not  less  than  from  £12  to  £15  each,  and  it  is  a 
question  if  they  would  have  been  as  good  ; they  certainly  would 
not  have  been  so  faithful.  Besides  this  outlay  comes  the  cost 
of  printing  from  the  plates,  so  that  you  will  see  what  a boon  this 
new  process  is,  and  will  become,  to  authors  and  publishers  of 
county  histories  and  such  like  works.  Look  at  this  large  fourth 
book,  a local  history  of  a little  place  many  of  you,  1 dare  say, 
never  heard  of.  Only  120  copies  were  printed.  What  would  it 
have  cost  to  eugrave  all  these  illustrations  ? Why,  the  book 
would  never  have  been  priuted,  or,  at  all  events,  would  not  have 
possessed  half  the  charm  it  now  does.  You  will  see,  too,  how 
well  the  colour  of  the  platinotype  harmonizes  with  the  accom- 
panying type,  and — though  comparisons  are  odious — I will  say 
better  than  that  of  any  other  process,  for  there  is  no  enamelled 
surface,  no  meretricious  glazing,  but  a simple  black  and  white, 
highly  artistic  picture,  such  as  can  be  produced  by  no  other 
method.  Please  take  this  as  my  honest  opinion.  I know,  with 
many,  nothiog  can  equal  the  charm  of  the  warm  chestnut-brown, 
the  rich  purple,  or  other  tones  which  may  be  given  to  a silver 
print—  but  alas  ! it  fades.  I have  printed  some  specimens  fi  om 
the  same  negative  in  both  ways,  so  that  you  may  compare  the 
two;  but  whatever  your  present  judgment  may  be,  I feel  sure  it 
would  alter  in  the  future  even  as  surely  as  will  the  silver  prints. 

.Now  let  us  see  what  this  platinotype  consists  of,  without 
going  very  deeply  into  the  matter,  as  you  will  have  to  procure 
the  ready  sensitized  paper  from  the  Company,  according  to  the 
terms  of  license.  A per-salt  of  iron  (ferric  oxalate)  is  inti- 
mately mixed  with  a salt  of  platinum  (potassic-chloro-platinite), 
and  a sheet  of  suitable  paper  is  evenly  coated  with  the  mixture. 
When  properly  dried  and  exposed  to  light  behind  a negative,  the 
ferric  salt  only  is  affected  or  acted  upon,  according  to  the  grada- 
tions of  light  and  shade  in  such  negative,  yielding  a faint  dusky- 
grey  image  of  ferrous  oxalate.  The  action  of  light  through  the 
negative  has  reduced  the  ferric  into  the  ferrous  salt,  and  the 
ferrous  salt  will,  in  its  turn,  be  the  reducer  of  the  platinum  ; but 
not  so  long  as  the  print  is  kept  dry.  If,  however,  this  print  be 
now  floated  on  a hot  solution  of  potassic  oxalate,  the  ferrous 
oxalate  will  be  dissolved  at  once,  and  at  the  same  instant  the 
contiguous  platinum  salt  will  be  decomposed  or  reduced,  thus 
forming  the  image  in  pure  precipitated  platinum,  one  of  the 
most  stable  and  unalterable  substances  known.  On  cooliug,  the 
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developer  will  show  green  crystals,  formed  by  the  combination 
of  the  ferric  oxalate  with  the  potassic  oxalate,  as  you  can  see  in 
this  Winchester,  where  I store  my  bath  when  not  in  use,  and 
from  which  I now  decant  the  clear  solution  into  this  enamelled 
iron  dish.  The  crystals  remaining  are  useless,  and  are  removed 
from  time  to  time.  I put  the  dish  on  a tripod,  add  a fresh  sup- 
ply of  potassic  oxalate  dissolved  in  water  (130  grains  to  the 
ounce),  to  keep  up  the  normal  strength,  and  apply  a Bunsen 
burner  till  the  bath  is  heated  to  160°  or  170°.  In  this  tin  case 
are  some  prints  ready  for  developing,  several  of  them  purposely 
under  or  over-printed.  On  comparing  them  with  those  properly 
timed,  you  will  see  the  difference ; but  after  floating,  on  the 
developer,  it  will  of  course  be  more  apparent.  With  these  other 
prints  similarly  under  and  over-printed,  I hope  to  show  how 
they  may  be  saved  by  raising  or  lowering  the  temperature 
of  the  bath.  The  prints,  as  they  are  developed,  are  immersed 
in  a dilute  bath  of  hydrochloric  acid  (1  to  80),  for  about  ten 
minutes  ; they  are  then  removed  one  by  one  to  another  such 
bath  ; and  if  there  are  many  prints  in  the  batch,  to  a third,  till 
all  trace  of  yellowness  has  disappeared.  This  insures  the  purity 
of  the  whites.  Half  an  hour’s  washing  under  the  tap  completes 
the  operation,  and  the  prints  only  want  drying  off  in  changes  of 
blotting-paper. 

A little  practice  is  required  to  know  how  far  to  carry  the  print- 
ing, and  only  experience  can  point  this  out.  I have  never  used 
an  actinometer  for  the  purpose,  but  prefer  to  fix  upon  some  ob- 
ject of  medium  density  in  the  negative,  and  work  from  that 
alone.  By  doing  this  I rarely  spoil  more  than  one  print,  and 
often  hit  the  time  at  once,  which  is  about  one-third  of  that 
required  for  a silver  print.  As  the  paper  varies  somewhat  in 
different  batches,  it  is  well  to  try  a sample  print  before  printing 
the  full  number  for  development,  even  though  working  from  the 
same  negatives.  Experience  poiuts  to  plucky  negatives  for  the 
best  results  ; this  you  will  find  borne  out  by  examining  the  pre- 
sent negatives  and  their  respective  prints,  though  some  of  the 
weaker  negatives  have  yielded  pictures  of  great  softness  and 
delicacy.  Last,  but  not  least,  I must  impress  upon  you  the 
great  importance  of  keeping  this  very  sensitive  paper  from  light 
and  damp.  Perfect  dryness  at  every  stage  is  indispensable. 
These  tin  cylinders,  a3  you  see,  are  made  as  nearly  air-tight  as 
possible,  with  the  addition  of  an  india-rubber  band.  There  is  a 
perforated  box  inside  each,  filled  with  dry  calcium  chloride, 
which  absorbs  any  little  moisture  which  may  get  in.  This  cal- 
cium chloride  is  dried  from  time  to  time  over  the  fire  in  an  iron 
dust-pan.  India-rubber  sheets,  or  oiled  silk,  are  recommended 
as  pads  for  the  printing-frames  : I found  them  inconvenient  to 
haudle,  and  prefer  dry  blotting-paper,  a stock  of  which  is  kept 
ready  for  use  on  printing  days,  on  a heated  iron  table  in  the 
chauging-room.  Eich  print,  as  it  comes  in  from  the  printer,  is 
put  in  one  of  these  tin  tubes,  and  there  kept  bone  dry  till 
wanted  for  development.  I do  not  want  to  lead  you  to  imagine 
that  there  is  any  real  difficulty  about  keeping  the  paper  dry,  or 
to  frighten  you  about  its  keeping  qualities.  It  only  requires 
ordinary  care,  and  you  can  preserve  it  as  well  in  winter  as  in 
summer  ; indeed,  I do  not  know  if  there  is  not  more  danger  of 
deterioration  iu  summer,  for  heat  is  often  accompanied  by  a 
great  amount  of  moisture,  and  the  two  together  is  worst  of  all. 

I have  done  some  of  my  best  work  in  frosty  weather,  and  to 
show  you  what  can  be  clone,  here  is  a print  from  an  intensely 
dense  negative  by  an  amateur,  which  took  three  full  days  to 
print  in  the  damp,  dark  days  of  December ! I have  read  of 
some  one  who  got  good  prints  from  paper  he  had  kept  two  years, 
but  I should  not  recommend  you  to  try  this. 

It  may  seem  that  I have  been  demonstrating  backwards,  but 
I have  pursued  the  plan  I thought  best  calculated  to  fix  what  I 
had  to  show  and  say  on  your  memories.  I have  said  nothing 
about  the  sepia-tinted  platinotypesof  which  you  see  some  among 
the  numerous  specimeus  submitted  to  you.  For  these  you 
require  a somewhat  different  paper,  deeper  printing,  and  a 
hotter  developing  bath,  to  which  is  added  130  grains  of  the 
Special  Solution,  supplied  by  the  company,  to  each  ounce.  The 
sepia  paper  does  not  keep  so  well,  and  is  a little  more  difficult  in 
the  working. 

There  is  another  and  still  newer  branch  of  platinotype  work — 
enlarging  by  the  electric  light.  Mr.  Willis  has  lent  me  the 
specimens  on  the  screen  ; they  appear  to  be  eminently  adapted 
for  colouring  or  finishing  in  monochrome  ; there  is  no  degradation 
of  the  whites,  and  you  will  notice  the  vignetting  is  clear  and 
pure  as  possible  ; no  chemical  action  takes  place  to  affect  the 
artist’s  colours,  and  the  surface  of  the  paper  is  agreeable  to  work 
upon. 
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Besides  these  applications  of  platinotype,  there  is  another  to 
which  I may  call  attention,  and  that  is  printing  on  textile 
fabrics,  which  may  be  turned  to  good  account.  See  specimen 
on  screen.  The  small  landscapes  are  by  Mr.  Herbert  Berkeley  ; 
they  will  show  you  to  what  perfection  platinotype  work  has 
been  carried.  The  larger  views,  together  with  copies  of  oil 
paintings,  &c.,  are  my  own. 


Details  as  to  the  arrangements  for  the  Photographic 
Exhibition  at  Oporto  will  be  found  iu  another  column, 


Mr.  Hadley's  “ At  the  Wheel,"  which  our  readers  will 
remember  as  having  been  issued  with  the  News  in  Decem- 
ber last,  having  been  rather  freely  criticised  by  Mr.  A.  B. 
Stewart  (sec  p.  181),  we  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Stewart 
should  now  add  emphasis  to  his  remarks  by  making  a better 
picture  out  of  analagous  materials.  We  shall  have  pleasure 
in  publishing  it. 

The  Conferences  on  the  Picturesque  initiated  by  the 
Edinburgh  Society  are  likely  to  do  good,  but  more  good 
might  result  if,  when  any  member  sees  nothing  but  very 
obvious  faults  in  the  photograph  he  is  about  to  criticise, 
he  were  to  defer  his  remarks  until  he  can  illustrate  them 
with  a picture  of  his  own. 

The  value  of  such  Conferences  must,  of  necessity,  be 
almost  limited  to  those  present  at  the  meetings,  as  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  the  mere  reproduction  of  the  remarks,  without  a 
simultaneous  reproduction  of  the  picture,  would  be  of  but 
little  value ; and  permission  to  reproduce  a picture,  in 
order  that  emphasis  might  be  given  to  unfavourable  criti- 
cisms, might  be  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  new  Poisons  Bill,  now  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, scarcely  affects  professional  photographers,  as  it  in 
no  way  interferes  with  wholesale  transactions ; but  several 
of  the  absurdities  of  the  old  Act  are  retained.  The  non- 
poisonous  cyanides  are  included  with  those  that  are 
poisonous,  and  the  vendor  of  a penny  cake  of  Prussian 
blue  water  colour  will  still  be  liable  to  pains  and  penalties- 
Alkaloids  are  dealt  with  in  a curious  way  : “ All  poisonous 
vegetable  alkaloids,  tlieir  salts  and  preparations,"  are  to  be 
regarded  as  poisons ! A curious  way  of  answering  the 
question,  “ What  is  a poison?  ” 


Rumour  has  it  that  the  Academy  this  year  promises  to 
have  far  more  than  the  average  number  of  portraits  of 
uobodies  on  its  walls,  and  that  the  public  will  have  to 
suffer  the  same  infliction  at  the  Grosvenor.  What  would 
be  said  if  the  exhibitors  at  the  Photographic  Exhibition 
flooded  the  room  with  photographs  of  their  sitters  ? Yet 
this  is  practically  what  the  R.A’s  do,  and,  so  far  as  the 
majority  of  these  portraits  are  concerned,  they  are  not  any 
better  in  light  and  shade  and  posing  than  the  average 
work  of  first-class  photographers.  Some  restriction  ought 
really  to  be  placed  on  the  admission  of  portraits  of  non- 
entities. 


From  Mr.  Jerrard,  of  107,  Regent  Street,  we  receive 
two  exceptionally  fine  cabinet  portraits  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  one  of  these  was  used  without  Mr.  Jerrard’s 
permission,  iu  making  the  specimen  block  which 
appeared  on  page  103.  Successful  as  Mr.  Sutherland’s 
block  is,  it  should  be  mentioned  that,  like  blocks  by  all 
processes  yet  invented,  it  falls  short  of  reproducing  all 
those  very  delicate  gradations  of  tone  which  characterise 
a print  on  albumenized  paper.  Hence  we  only  do  Mr. 
Jerrard  justice  in  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  these 
portraits  are  much  appreciated  at  Marlborough  House, 
and  that  the  Prince  considers  them  the  best  that  he  has 
had  taken,  an  opinion  he  endorses  by  ordering  numerous 
copies. 


The  authorities  at  Woolwich  are  surprised  and  somewhat 
disappointed  that  so  little  has  yet  been  heard  of  the 
aeronautical  photographic  apparatus  which  was  sent  out 
to  Suakin.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  so  long  as  Captain 
1'emplar  can  safely  ascend  himself  in  the  captive  balloon, 
his  verbal  reports  are  to  be  preferred  to  information  which 
the  photographic  camera  would  supply. 

Some  difficulty  presents  itself  in  commenting  on  Mr. 
Bird's  paper  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  great  Britain,  and  more  in  criticising  the  repro- 
ductions  which  were  shown,  as  one  cannot  tell  how  far  the 
result  was  due  to  working  up,  or  retouching.  That  the 
results  were  excellent  none  can  doubt,  but  that  all  of  them 
were  better  than  the  best  that  have  been  done  before  is 
questionable ; and  instead  of  comparing  them  with  failures, 
they  should  have  been  compared  with  successes. 


Our  readers  will  remember  the  excellent  photographs 
of  pictures  in  the  National  Collection  which  were  published 
some  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Sons,  and  sold  for 
a few  pence  each. 


Successful  isochromatic  photography  is  now  a matter 
of  nearly  every-day  practice  iu  several  quarters  ; need  we 
do  more  than  allude  to  the  very  strikiug  example  of  Ives’ 
chloropbyl  method,  issued  with  the  current  Year-Book, 
or  the  great  triumphs  in  this  direction  which  are  due  to 
Dr.  Vogel  ? 


An  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  satisfying  the  critic 
who  looks  at  works  of  art  from  a very  narrow  or  technical 
point  of  view  is  afforded  by  an  incident  referred  to  in  the 
Artist  this  week.  “ Well,  Peter,  what  do  you  think  of  my 
picture?”  said  the  baronet.  Replied  the  butler — “Well, 
sir,  I think  the  gentleman  what  painted  this  picture  didn’t 
know  what  he  was  about.  Why,  he’s  only  put  12  tumblers 
for  13  gentlemen ! ’’ 

Unless  the  Photographic  Eye  sees  things  with  distorted 
vision,  there  are  photographers  in  New  York  making 
cabinet  portraits  at  one  dollar  per  dozen.  Bad  as  business 
is  in  the  English  photographic  studio,  we  may  suppose 
tha  things  are  worse  iu  New  York, 
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The  electric  light  is  to  be  used  for  illuminating  the 
Grosveuor  Gallery,  so  that  the  pictures  may  be  fairly  seen 
>n  the  evening. 

Photographing  the  University  boat  race  now  comes 
round  year  by  year  as  certainly  as  the  race  itself,  and 
among  the  best  pictures  of  this  year's  race  may  be  men- 
tioned those  which  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  sends  to  us.  'ihere 
are  five  10  by  8 views  showing  the  river  before  the  race, 
the  race  itself,  and  the  scenes  after  the  race. 

An  excelleut  portrait  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach — taken  by 
Kurtz  with  the  electric  light— is  issued  with  the  last  number 
of  Anthony's  Bulletin.  During  a period  of  more  tliau  twenty 
years  Mr.  Beach  has  been  an  ardent  amateur  photographer, 
and  now  he  is  doing  very  useful  work  as  president  of  the 
Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York. 

Jersey  must  be  the  photographer’s  heaven.  According 
to  a paper  read  by  the  Presideut  of  the  Meteorological 
Society,  the  annual  exhibition  of  which  was  this  year 
devoted  to  sunshine  recorders  and  solar  and  terrestrial 
radiation  instruments,  the  pleasant  little  island  gets  more 
sunshine  throughout  the  year  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  absolute  maximum  of  brightness 
occurs  in  May  (a  fact  long  since  verified  by  photographers), 
and  Jersey  gets  sixty  per  cent,  of  possible  sunshine  against 
fifty  per  cent,  in  the  south  and  south-west  portion  of 
England,  which,  in  their  turn,  are  more  sunny  than  the 
northern  and  midland  districts.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note 
that  in  the  late  autumn,  Ireland  is  much  sunnier  than 
Great  Britain,  Dublin  having  absolutely  the  highest  per- 
centage of  possible  duration  of  sunshine  in  November  and 
December,  and  being  equalled  only  by  Jersey  in  January. 


Some  time  ago  we  suggested  the  desirability  of  the 
authoiities  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  making  a col- 
lection of  permanent  photographs  of  living  celebrities. 
The  value  of  such  a collection  in  years  to  come  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  A Chicago  photographer  has  carried  out 
this  idea  practically,  and  for  the  past  five  years  has  been 
collecting  photographs  of  prominent  persons  connected 
with  his  native  city,  with  the  object  of  having  them  sealed 
up  in  a memorial  safe,  made  over  to  the  city  by  deed,  and 
deposited  in  the  courthouse  vaults  with  the  archives  of  the 
city,  until  the  second  centennial  of  1976. 

Apropos  of  the  preservation  of  memorials,  it  is  remark- 
able that  it  has  not  become  a custom  to  deposit  photo- 
graphs in  the  cavities  of  foundation  stones  of  public  edifices. 
The  usual  thing  for  years  has  been  to  seal  up  a copy  of  the 
Times  and  a few  coins  of  the  realm  in  a bottle  ; but  surely 
the  collection  would  be  made  more  interesting  if  it  in- 
cluded—say  a portrait  of  the  founder  of  the  institution,  or 
photographs  of  any  interesting  laudmark  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

Any  readers  who  wish  to  compete  for  the  awards  offered 
by  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute  must  enter  their  names 
on  or  before  Monday  next,  the  20th  inst.  Captain  Abney 


is  examiner  in  photography,  and  full  particulars  can  be 
had  by  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  Gresham 
College,  London,  E.C. 


Photography  is  gradually  coming  to  the  front  as  a 
means  of  political  caricaturing.  The  picture  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  Earl  Granville  as  old  women  under  an  umbrella 
with  the  legend  attached,  “Wait  till  the  clouds  roll  by, 
granny,”  was  a great  success,  and  as  much  may  be  prophe- 
sied of  the  adaptation  of  the  well-known  photograph  of 
Mr.  Penley  in  the  “ Private  Secretary  ” to  the  portrait  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  is  represented  loaded  with  all  his 
political  burdens  at  home  and  abroad.  In  this  case  the 
photographer  has  anticipated  the  artist,  for  we  happen 
to  know  that  the  cartoonist  of  one  of  the  comic  journals 
had  intended  to  utilise  the  situation,  and  wa3  not  particu- 
larly gratified  on  finding  he  had  been  forestalled. 

Photographers  who  have  much  to  do  with  children’s 
portraits  should  take  the  precaution  to  ascertain  what 
portion  of  the  darling’s  figure  is  particularly  admired  by 
the  fond  mamma,  if  they  wish  to  be  successful.  A friend 
was  extremely  annoyed  the  other  day,  when  a lady  brought 
back  a picture  of  a baby  about  which  he  had  particularly 
prided  himself.  “ It’s  not  like  him  at  all,”  said  she  ; “ at 
least,  the  face  is  all  right,  but  the  arms  aud  legs  are  not  a 
bit  right.  The  foot  in  the  picture  is  twice  the  size  it 
ought  to  be,  and  ive  are  all  so  proud  of  his  feet."  What  a 
pity  it  is  not  the  fashion  to  photograph  babies  in  sections  ; 
then  every  satisfaction  would  be  given.  It  is  only  by  a 
fluke  that  hands,  feet,  and  face  come  out  equally  well. 
Most  photographers  are  obliged  to  be  content  if  they  get 
the  face ; mammas,  it  would  appear,  are  not. 


patent  Intelligence. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

4102.  George  Lowdon,  Reform  Street,  Dundee,  Forfarshire, 
for  “ Improvements  in  photographic  cameras  and  shutter 
arrangements  for  same.” — 1st  April,  1885. 

4160.  Llewellyn  Saunderson,  10,  De  Vesci  Terrace,  Kings- 
town, Dublin,  for  “ The  measurement  ar  d the  photographing 
of  spectra,  and  called  ‘ The  new  spectre  meter  spectroscope.’  ” 
2nd  April,  1885. 

4191.  John  Henry  Johnson,  47,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  Middle- 
sex, for  “ Improvements  in  obtaining  copies  of  drawings, 
designs,  writings,  and  the  like,  by  the  action  of  light.” — 
(Cla rinse  Zoc  Joltrain.  France.) — 2nd  April,  1885. 

Patents  Sealed. 

2981.  Walter  Bentley  Woodbury,  of  South  Norwood,  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  for  “ Improvements  in  methods  of  pro- 
ducing printing-blocks  by  means  of  photography.” — Dated 
8th  February,  1884. 

4594.  Joseph  Brown,  of  43,  Ilalsey  Street,  Cadogan  Square, 
Chelsea,  Gentleman,  for  “ Improvements  in  obtaining 
printing  surfaces  by  photography.” — Dated  8th  March,  1884. 

5686.  William  Robert  Lake,  of  the  firm  of  Haseltine,  Lake, 
and  Co.,  Patent  Agents,  Southampton  Buildings,  Middlesex, 
for  “ Improvements  in  frames  for  stretching  paper  for  photo- 
graphic purposes.” — A communication  to  him  from  abroad  by 
L’Abbe  Raboisson,  Paris,  France.” — Dated  29th  March,  1884 

Patents  on  which  the  Fourth  Year’s  Renewal  Fee 
of  £IO  has  been  Paid. 

1436.  L.  Warnerke. — “ Photography.” 

1602.  II.  A.  Steinheil. — “ Photographic  objectives.” 
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Specification  Published  during  the  Week. 

6885.  Thomas  Fubnival  and  George  Daniels,  both  of  Welling- 
ton Terrace,  Reddish,  near  Stockport,  in  the  County  of 
Chester,  Machinist  and  Draughtsman,  for  “ Improvements  in 
coating  paper  with  thin  layer  of  varnish,  size,  colour,  gum  or 
like  liquid  material,  and  apparatus  therefor.” — Dated  23rd 
January,  1885. 

The  patentees  appear  to  claim  the  “ roller  ” method,  in  which 
a band  of  paper  is  led  over  a quickly  running  roller  which 
revolves  in  a trough  of  the  preparation.  We  have  already 
recommended  this  as  a means  of  coating  paper  with  emulsion. 

Patents  Granted  in  America. 

314,31".  Walter  Clark,  New  York,  N.Y.,  “Photographic 
camera.” — Filed  August  15,  1884.  (No  model.) 

Claim. — 1.  In  a camera  provided  with  a separate  focussing- 
chamber,  a lens-holder  of  cylindrical  form  fitted  to  rotate  so  as 
to  bring  its  aperture  in  line  with  either  the  object-glass  or  the 
exposure-apertures,  substantially  as  described. 

2.  In  a ph  otographic  camera  having  a partition  forming  a 
separate  focu  ssing-chamber,  a lens-holder  fitted  closely  in  an 
aperture  in  the  partition,  so  as  to  exclude  light,  and  arranged  to 
rotate  in  its  seat,  substantially  as  described. 

3.  The  rotating  holder  and  pinion,  combined  with  box  and 
partition,  substantially  as  described. 

4.  The  lens-holder,  shaft,  spring,  combined  with  camera-box, 
substantially  as  described. 

5.  The  combination  of  cylindrical  lens-holder  and  box,  having 
partitions  formed  to  lap  upon  the  ends  and  side  of  the  holder, 
substantially  as  described. 

6.  In  combination  with  a photographic  camera,  the  mirror, 
hung  by  pivots  entering  grooves  in  flanges  on  box,  substantially 
as  described. 

7.  The  sliding  weight,  combined  with  the  lens-tube  holder 
and  pinion,  as  and  for  the  purpose  specified. 

8.  The  rotary  shutter,  combined  with  rotary  lens-holder  and 
box,  having  apertured  partition,  substantially  as  described,  for 
operation  as  specified. 

314,346.  Thomas  C.  Roche,  Brooklyn,  assignor  to  E.  and  H.  T. 
Anthony  and  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  “Photographic  paper,  and 
sensitive  emulsion  therefor.” — Filed  March  18,  1884.  (No 
specimens.) 

Claim. — 1.  As  a new  and  useful  or  improved  article  of  manu- 
facture, a photographic  printing  paper  made  with  a toothed 
facing  of  gelatine  and  bromide  of  silver,  as  herein  set  forth. 

2.  The  within-described  compound  for  facing  photographic 
paper,  consisting  of  gelatine,  bromide  of  silver,  and  a suitable 
toothing  substance,  such  as  the  sulphate  of  baryta,  prepared  in 
the  manner  and  proportions  substantially  as  described. 

3.  The  combination,  with  a photographic  emulsion  of  gela- 
tine and  bromide  of  silver,  of  a toothing  substance,  sueh  as  the 
sulphate  of  baryta,  substantially  as  herein  described. 


GELATINO-BROMIDE  PAPER  FOR  NEGATIVES, 
nr  r.  l.  kidd.* 

Our  argentic  gelatiuo-bromide  paper  for  negatives.  This  is  a 
fine  paper  prepared  with  an  argentic  gelatino-bromide  coating, 
and  is  designed  to  act  in  place  of  glass-supported  films.  We  all 
know  that  many  efforts  have  been  made  to  find  a perfect 
substitute  in  the  way  of  pellicle  films  made  of  insoluble 
gelatine — also  in  some  cases  of  gummy  substance  and  collodion  ; 
but  of  all  these  substitutes  that  have  come  under  our  notice,  we 
have  found  considerable  drawbacks — either  the  pellicles  have 
been  liable  to  show  fracture  markings  in  handling,  or  else  they 
have  been  affected  by  atmospheric  influences,  and  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  making  the  films  of  large  dimensions.  Many 
photographers  think  that  a sensitive  film  capable  of  being  trans- 
ferred from  a paper  support  would  solve  the  difficulty  of  weight, 
&c.  This  is  true  ; but  we  find  that  a film  which  has  to  be 
transferred  shows  more  grain  when  printed  from,  than  one 
which  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  paper  support,  however  care- 
ful one  may  be  to  prepare  a paper  with  a good  textureless 
surface.  This  is  caused  by  the  difficulty  of  avoiding  some  of 
the  fibre  of  the  paper  adhering  to  the  transferred  film.  We 
believe  that  the  risk  which  always  attends  the  transferring  of  a 
delicate  film  from  one  support  to  another  would  be  a serious 
bar  to  its  adoption  to  any  extent,  putting  on  one  side  the  time, 

* A communication  to  the  South  London  Photographic  Society. 
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trouble,  and  the  delay  which  it  must  necessarily  cause.  The 
paper  which  we  bring  before  your  notice  to-night  is  entirely 
freed  from  these  drawbacks,  and  the  only  thing  wanting  to 
make  it  a perfect  success  is  some  simpler  method  of  fixing  it  in 
existing  dark  slides.  The  method  we  use  ourselves  is  to  place 
it  between  two  pieces  of  glass,  or  to  stretch  it  by  means  of  a 
folding  piece  of  cardboard  double  the  size  of  the  negative  cut 
half  way  through. 

The  manipulations,  &c.,  of  the  paper  are  precisely  the  same  as 
for  ordinary  dry  plates  ; pyro  or  ferrous  oxalate  can  be  used  for 
developing.  There  is,  however,  one  slight  variation  we  may 
note  : it  is  found  difficult  to  varnish  paper  negatives  in  the 
ordinary  way,  as  they  cannot  be  got  as  flat  as  would  be  neces- 
sary, but  may  be  protected  by  squeezeeing  down  on  a collodion - 
ized  plate  while  wet,  and  stripped.  With  regard  to  rendering 
the  paper  translucent,  this  can  be  done  with  a solution  of  castor 
oil  and  ether,  equal  parts  ; but  the  only  advantage  we  find  is  that 
it  prints  quicker.  On  looking  through  a paper  negative  treated 
in  this  manner,  it  appears  to  be  very  much  more  transparent, 
and  the  treatment  appears  to  have  wholly  got  rid  of  the  grain. 
But  this  is  Dot  borne  out  in  the  print;  the  negative  prints  quicker, 
but  the  waxing  certainly  does  not  decrease  the  grain.  This 
wholly  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  paper  used,  and  we  have 
subdued  the  fault  by  usmg  only  the  very  best  quality  of  paper 
obtainable.  The  wonderfully  iittle  grain  observable  in  the 
prints  we  have  here  is  partly  due  to  the  fine  quality  of  the  paper, 
and  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  sensitive  coating,  unlike  that 
of  the  old  “ wax-paper  process,”  is  wholly  on  the  surface,  and 
not  sunk  in  the  fibre  of  the  paper.  A special  feature  in  nega- 
tives taken  on  paper  is  an  entire  absence  of  halation  ; even  when 
the  conditions  are  favourable  to  this  defect  they  also  l<“nd  them- 
selves especially  to  “dodging,”  by  retouching  with  pencil  or 
stump.  Those  parts  which  print  too  dark  may  be  lightened, 
and  cloud  effects,  &c.,  stumped  on  the  back. 

As  regards  economy,  the  production  of  paper  negatives  will  be 
found  cheaper  than  glass  ; it  also  adapts  itself  to  enlarging  from 
transparencies,  and  may  be  printed  from  either  side — a great 
advantage  for  many  of  the  mechanical  printing  processes  ; also 
for  single  transfer  carbon. 


% f irtianarg  of  i&otagraglg. 


BATH. — A general  term  applied  to  any  solution  in  which 
photographic  plates  are  immersed,  but  more  especially  to  the 
nitrate  of  silver  solution  used  in  sensitizing  wet  collodion  plates. 

BATHS,  DISHES,  AND  TRAYS Vessels  used  by  the  photo- 

grapher for  containing  the  various  solntions  when  in  actual  use. 
When  size  and  circumstances  allow,  nothing  is  better  than  glass  ; 
but  porcelain,  ebonite,  gutta-percha,  tin-plate,  and  other 
materials  are  ofteD  used.  The  nearly  vertical  dipping  bath — so 
long  a characteristic  feature  of  the  collodion  process — is  one  of  the 
most  convenient  forms  when  a plate  has  to  be  left  in  a solution  for 
some  minutes  without  being  watched,  especially  if  the  same  solu- 
tion is  to  be  used  for  a number  of  plates.  For  dipping,  the  plate 
is  supported  on  a slip  of  glass  or  other  material  turned  up  into  a 
hook  at  the  lower  end. 

The  swing  or  wave  bath  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Burton  is  especially 
convenient  when  large  plates  are  to  be  manipulated,  and  its 
general  design  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  following  sketch. 


The  bath  is  set  at  an  inclination  of  about  20°  with  the  vertical, 
and  the  plate  is  laid  on  the  flat  surface  A,  the  lower  edge  of  the 
plate  being  allowed  to  rest  on  the  ledge  near  B.  The  liquid  in 

• Continued  from  page  1&4. 
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the  well  or  reservoir  B,  is  now  made  to  flow  in  a uniform  wave 
over  the  plate  by  bringing  the  bath  steadily  to  a horizontal 
position.  Mr.  H.  J.  Burton  uses  these  baths  successfully  for  wet 
collodion  plates  as  large  as  48  by  36  inches. 

The  baths  are  made  of  pine  wood,  the  back  being  framed  and 
panelled  like  a “ flush  ” door.  The  joints  are  all  made  either  by 
dovetailing,  or  by  means  of  wooden  dowels,  and  the  whole  is 
lined  with  canvas,  which  is  laid  down  with  marine  glue  or  india- 
rubber  cement,  the  cement  being  spread  with  a heated  iron,  like  a 
surgical  plaster.  The  canvas  is  applied  to  the  back,  the  frame, 
and  the  well-picce  separately ; they  are  then  put  together  with  wood 
dowels,  and  the  junctures  made  good  with  a fillet  of  cement 
applied  hot,  and  finished  off  with  a hot  iron  rod  bent  to  a con- 
venient shape.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  bath  an  ebonite  tube  is 
inserted,  to  allow  the  contents  to  be  drawn  off ; and  a row  of 
ebonite  pegs  is  inserted  in  one  of  the  styles,  near  the  lower  end, 
upon  which  the  plates  are  supported  when  placed  in  the  bath,  and 
while  being  drained.  A light  frame  covered  with  two  thicknesses 
of  leather  cloth,  placed  so  that  the  two  unprepared  sides  come 
close  together,  makes  a close-fitting  cover,  and  which  is  supplied 
with  lifting  hinges  to  allow  of  its  removal  for  cleansing  purposes. 
On  the  sides  of  the  bath,  and  a convenient  place,  is  fixed  a pair 
of  centres,  so  placed  that,  when  containing  the  solution,  it  will  lie 
in  a horizontal  or  nearly  vertical  position,  by  simply  placing  it  in 
the  position  required,  no  support  being  necessary  beyond  the 
cradle,  which  takes  the  general  weight  of  it. 

When  all  is  finished,  the  whole  bath  should  be  varnished  with 
several  coats  of  bituminous  varnish,  such  as  that  sold  under  the 
name  of  “ liquid  jet  or  photographic  black,”  care  being  taken  that 
tha  volatile  products  are  allowed  to  thoroughly  evaporate  before 
the  bath  is  used  for  the  silver  solution. 

Flat  trays  and  dishes  are  generally  used  for  the  development  of 
dry  plates  and  for  the  various  operations  incidental  to  printing  on 
paper,  and  where  glass  is  used,  it  is  often  convenient  to  illuminate 
the  dish  by  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  suggested  by  Mr.  How- 
son.  The  diagram  almost  explains  itself;  but  it  may  be  men- 


tioned that  E is  a reflector,  and  B a sheet  of  glass  of  suitable 
colour — say,  ruby  or  orange. 

Tin  dishes  for  developing  gelatiuo-bromide  plates  have  been 
recommended  on  account  of  their  brightness  and  freedom  from 
breakage  risks : and  Mr.  W.  T.  Williams  describes  a very  con- 
venient plate-lifter  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  a metal  dish. 
He  says  : — “ A B C is  a piece  of  wire  hinged  to  the  dish  at  A B, 
and  rising  from  the  dish  in  the  shape  of  a handle  at  C.  By  lifting 


the  wire  at  0,  the  plate  is,  of  course,  raised  from  the  solution,  and 
can  be  examined  at  ease,  without  coming  in  contact  with  the 
fingers. 

Paraffined  paper  is  a useful  material  for  making  dishes,  and 
Dr.  Nicol,  writing  in  one  of  the  Year-Books,  gives  directions  for 
making  them.  He  says  : — “ The  paraffin  paper  may  be  readily 
prepared  by  supporting  a sheet  of  ordinary  tin  plate  over  a spirit 
lamp  or  Bunsen’s  burner,  laying  a sheet  of  stout  writing-paper 
on  this,  and  placing  a piece  of  paraffin  on  the  paper.  When  the 
paraffin  begins  to  melt,  it  is  moved  about  over  the  surface  of  the 
paper  until  it  is  completely  saturated,  when  it  is  removed,  and  an- 
other put  in  its  place  and  treated  in  the  same  way.  The  sheets 


are  then  ironed  between  blotting-paper,  which  absorbs  the  super- 
fluous paraffin,  and  the  process  is  complete. 

“ The  accompanying  sketch  will  show  how  simply  the  trays 


can  be  made.  A piece  of  the  paper  is  taken,  two  inches  each  way 
larger  than  the  intended  dish  ; one  inch  of  each  of  the  four  sides 
is  turned  up,  the  corners  flattened  and  folded  on  the  sides,  as 
shown,  and  fastened  by  a touch  of  sealing  wax,  and  the  thing  is 
complete,  and  ready  for  developing,  sensitizing,  or  any  other 
operation  in  which  neither  hot  water  nor  ether  is  to  be  employed.” 

Even  a sheet  of  glazed  writing-paper,  folded  up  as  indicated, 
and  fastened  with  sealing-wax  or  pins,  will  often  make  a service- 
able dish  for  once  using. 

When  large  dishes  are  required,  it  is  a very  usual  practice  to 
make  them  by  framing  a sheet  of  glass  with  a border  of  wood, 
the  glass  being  let  into  a groove  cut  in  the  wooden  strips  before 
mitring  together.  Putty,  marine  glue,  or  shellac  varnish  may  be 
used  to  make  the  joint  tight,  according  as  the  fit  is  good  or  bad. 
Very  often,  however,  it  is  better  to  make  a large  dish  entirely  of 
wood,  building  it  up  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  above"  de- 
scription of  the  Burton  wave  bath. 

Another  way  of  makiug  a paper  dish  is  described  by  Mr.  F. 
Whitehead,  who  says  : — “ I recently  required  a dish  to  silver  some 
paper  on,  and  none  could  be  obtained  near  where  I live.  I made 
a dish  in  the  following  manner  : First  cut  out  a block  of  wood 

the  exact  size  and  thickness  of  dish  required.  Then  take  a sheet 
of  cartridge  paper,  paste  it  with  flour  paste  and  rub  in  the  paste 
well,  letting  the  paper  be  thoroughly  soaked  with  it.  Then  place  the 
paper  evenly  on  the  wooden  block,  turn  down  the  edges  smoothly, 
and  double  the  corners  back,  rubbing  them  down  well.  Be 
very  particular  with  the  first  sheet,  because  if  you  get  that  smooth, 
the  rest  is  easy.  Follow  with  another  sheet  of  cartridge  paper, 
turning  the  surplus  or  slack  paper  at  the  corners,  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  last.  Follow  with  five  or  six  sheets  sf  old  news- 
paper in  the  same  way,  and  cap  with  another  sheet  of  cartridge. 
Put  the  block  with  the  paper  on  it  into  an  oven,  and  bake  till  dry. 
Then  take  out  the  block  and  trim  the  edges.  Paint  the  outside 
of  the  paper  dish  with  varnish.  Pour  some  varnish  inside  the 
dish  and  let  it  soak  in,  and  then  pour  off  the  surplus.  Bake  in 
the  oven  again.  After  the  varnish  is  hard  and  dry,  warm  the 
dish  until  it  is  hot  enough  to  melt  paraffin  wax.  Pom  some 
melted  paraffin  into  it,  and  tilt  it  about  until  the  bottom  and  sides 
are  evenly  covered ; pour  off  the  surplus,  and  when  dry  you  can 
use  for  toning,  developing,  or  even  silvering  paper.  Of  course 
the  above  is  only  recommended  as  a substitute  for  glass  or  porce- 
lain when  the  latter  cannot  be  readily  obtained.  ” 


Die  Bkomsilbek-Gelatine.  Von  Dit.  Paul  E.  Liesegang. 
Fiinste  Auflage.  Price,  2m.  50  (2s.  Gd.)  ( Dusseldorf : 
E.  Liesegang). 

Tiie  fact  was  a new  edition  of  this  thoroughly  practical 
work  is  called  for  so  soon,  shows  that  its  merits  are 
thoroughly  appreciated  in  Germany.  The  present  edition 
is  brought  well  up  to  date,  and  includes  Wellington’s 
method  of  making  developmentjpaper  and  the  bydroxy- 
lamine  developer  of  Egli  and  Spiller. 


THE  MITRAILLEUSE  OIL  LAMP  AND  PHOTOMETRY. 

BY  WM.  LANO,  JON.* 

Light  is  undoubtedly  the  photographers’  sine  qua  non , and  as  at 
the  present  time  rapid  printing  papers  are  being  put  forward 
which,  when  perfected,  will  enable  the  photographer  to  be  less 
dependent  on  solar  light  than  he  has  hitherto  been,  artificial 
illumination  becomes  to  him  a matter  of  primary  importance.  I 
trust,  therefore,  that  the  oil  lamp  which  is  brought  before  your 

* Communicated  to  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association. 
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notice  this  evening  will  not  be  without  interest.  It  is  on  the 
argand  principle,  and  is  known  as  the  mitrailleuse.  This  one 
you  see  here  has  sixteen  strands  of  wick,  and  gives  a light  equal 
to  45  candles  ; a more  recent  form,  with  the  same  number  of 
wicks,  gives,  it  is  said,  a light  of  55  candles  ; this  is  the  lamp  in 
question.  A larger  lamp,  and  having  20  strands,  gives  a light  of 
70  candles ; such  a lamp  you  have  here.  These  oil  lamps  all 
have  a very  great  actinic  power.  I may  mention  that  I have 
printed  out  on  albumenised  paper  a dried  image  by  means  of  one 
of  these  lamps  ; of  course  the  exposure  was  one  of  several  hours, 
aud  the  negative  was  but  a few  inches  from  the  flame  ; still  the 
fact  that  a print  could  be  obtained  in  this  manner  demonstrates 
very  forcibly  the  great  actinic  power  of  the  light  employed. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  I have  thought  that  a few  re- 
marks regarding  photometry,  or  measuring  light  values, along  with 
some  experiments  to  illustrate  the  principles  involved,  might  not 
be  without  acceptance  to  you.  We  have  spoken  of  the  various 
lamps  as  being  equal  to  so  many  candles.  What  does  this  mean  ? 
I will  try  to  be  as  explicit  as  possible.  The  standard  candle  as  at 
present  defined  is  one  of  sperm  (six  to  the  pound)  burning  at  the 
rate  of  120  grains  to  the  hour.  All  the  candles  that  you  see  on 
the  table  auswer  to  this  requirement.  The  farther  away  a sur- 
face is  from  the  source  of  light,  the  less  is  the  intensity  which 
the  surface  receives.  This  diagram  will  explain  how  the  in- 
tensity of  light  diminishes  according  to  the  distance. 


The  three  surfaces,  A,  B,  C,  are  placed  at  the  distances  L A, 
L B,  L C,  from  the  light  source  L ; the  distance  L B being 
twice  that  of  L A,  while  L C is  three  times  as  great  as  L A.  The 
same  amount  of  light  that  is  cast  upon  A will  be  cast  upon  B,  a 
surface  four  times  as  great  as  A ; the  intensity  of  the  light  at  B 
will  therefore  be  a fourth  of  what  it  is  at  A,  and  in  like  manner 
at  C.  A surface  of  nine  times  as  great  as  that  of  A,  the  in- 
tensity of  light  will  be  a ninth  of  what  it  is  at  A.  In  this  way 
it  is  seen  that  the  intensity  of  light  diminishes  as  the  square  of 
the  distance  from  the  light  source  increases.  The  light,  there- 
fore, diverging  from  a luminous  centre  diminishes  in  intensity 
not  directly  as  the  distance,  but  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 
All  radiant  forces  obey  the  same  law.  We  can  put  this  fact  in 
the  case  of  light  in  another  way,  and  say  that  the  intensity  of 
light  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance. 

Those  of  you  who,  perhaps,  may  not  have  given  attention  to 
these  matters,  may  have  some  difficulty  in  getting  a proper  grasp 
of  the  principles  involved  .;  but  they  will  be  more  evident  when 
we  come  to  work  them  out  practically  afterwards.  It  will  be 
apparent  to  all  that  a luminous  body  cannot  illuminate  a surface 
with  the  same  intensity  as  another  luminous  body  placed,  say, 
nearer  that  surface,  unless  that  in  the  case  of  the  more  remote 
light  there  is  a greater  illuminating  power.  From  what  has  been 
said  regarding  the  diminution  of  light  by  distance,  and  the  law 
that  regulates  it,  there  will  not  be  much  difficulty,  I think,  in 
your  forming  an  adequate  notion  of  the  law  that  is  applied  in 
photometry — viz.,  when  two  sources  ol  light  produce  equal  inten- 
sities of  light  upon  two  surfaces  at  unequal  distances,  their 
illuminating  powers  are  in  the  ratio  of  the  squares  of  their  dis- 
tances from  the  illuminated  surfaces.  There  have  been  various 
photometers  devised,  but  we  will  consider  only  two  of  them — 
Rumford’s  photometer,  which  is  perhaps  the  oldest  form  of  all 
photometers  ; and  that  of  Bunsen. 

I have  here  a rough  model  of  what  is  known  as  Rumford’s.  It 
consists  of  a vertical  screen,  in  front  of  which  is  fixed  an  opaque 
rod.  The  lights  to  be  compared — say,  for  instance,  a lamp  and 
caudle— are  placed  at  a certain  distance  in  such  a way  that  each 
projects  on  the  screen  a shadow  of  the  rod  close  to  one  another. 
The  distances  of  the  sources  arc  adj  listed  so  that  both  shadows 


appear  equally  dark.  When  this  is  arrived  at,  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  measure  the  distances  from  the  screen  to  each  source 
of  light,  and  to  square  these  distances  in  order  to  find  the  ratio 
of  the  illuminating  powers  of  the  lamp  and  the  candle.  There 
is,  however,  in  this  mode  of  estimating  light  values,  an  insuper- 
able difficulty  arising  from  the  fact  that  different  sources  of 
light  never  omit  light  which  is  of  equal  whiteness.  A light  from 
a candle  is  redder  in  quality  than  that  emitted  from  a paraffin 
oil  lamp,  consequently  the  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  two 
shadows  makes  it  very  difficult  to  decide  whether  both  are 
equally  illuminated. 

As  these  experiments  necessitated  the  lights  in  the  room  being 
dispensed  with,  we  will  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the 
photometer  that  is  now  more  generally  employed — viz.,  Bunsen’s. 
Taking  a piece  of  paper,  and  having  made  a small  grease  spot  in 
the  centre,  on  holding  the  paper  in  front  of  a lamp,  the  centre 
spot  appears  light  on  a dark  ground,  due  to  the  fact  that,  where 
the  grease  is,  more  light  is  transmitted.  On  the  other  hand, 
looking  at  the  piper  by  reflected  light,  the  spot  appears  dark  on 
a light  ground.  Holding  a piece  of  paper  prepared  in  this  way 
with  its  edge  nearly  turned  to  a lamp,  and  slightly  turned  to  and 
fro,  a position  will  be  found  in  which  the  greased  part  and  the 
rest  of  the  paper  will  be  found  to  be  almost  alike.  The  illumi- 
nation, when  such  is  found  to  be  the  case,  is  equal  in  intensity 
on  both  sides. 

It  is  on  this  principle  that  Bunsen’s  photometer  has  been 
devised.  Here  is  such  an  instrument.  By  placing  on  the  one 
side  this  arrangement,  carrying  the  four  standard  candles,  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  screen  a single  standard  candle,  and  ad- 
justing the  distances  of  the  two  light  sources  till  the  grease  spot 
disappears,  it  will  be  found  that  the  distance  of  the  four  candles 
will  be  double  that  of  the  single  candle,  this  being  a proof  of  the 
law  brought  before  you  at  the  beginning  of  this  communication, 
that  the  relative  intensities  of  two  sources  of  light  are  in  the 
ratio  of  the  squares  of  their  distances  from  the  two  surfaces 
which  they  respectively  illuminate  when  both  surfaces  are 
equally  illuminated.  AVhen  the  lights  are  put  out  afterwards, 
you  will  have  this  fact  demonstrated  by  means  of  the  arrange- 
ment now  on  the  table. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a friend,  I am  enabled  to  show  you 
the  form  of  photometer  that  is  used  in  the  estimating  of  the 
light  value  of  coal  gas.  The  principle  is  the  same  as  that  we 
have  been  describing  : it  is  virtually  a Bunsen  photometer,  only 
the  lights  that  are  being  compared  occupy  a fixed  position,  and 
the  point  of  equal  illumination  is  ascertained  by  means  of  this 
sliding  arrangement  in  the  centre,  of  which,  as  you  will  see,  there 
has  been  placed  the  prepared  screen,  which  receives  the  two 
lights  that  are  being  compared.  On  each  side  of  the  disc  are  two 
mirrors,  so  placed  that  the  observer,  standing  in  front  of  the 
instrument,  sees  in  the  two  mirrors  a reflection  of  each  side  of 
the  prepared  paper.  In  this  case  the  whole  of  the  paper  has  been 
waxed,  with  the  exception  of  a small  spot  in  the  centre.  The 
wooden  rod,  on  which  the  carriage  runs,  as  you  will  notice,  has 
been  so  graduated,  that  when  the  point  of  equal  illumination 
from  the  two  sources  has  been  ascertained,  a direct  reading 
is  obtained  at  the  opposite  end  from  where  the 

standard  candle  is  fixed,  there  is  placed,  of  course, 
the  gas  burner,  and  this  is  connected  with  a meter, 
which  indicates  the  rate  at  which  the  gas  passes  per  hour  to  the 
burner.  The  gas  has  to  be  controlled  till  the  quantity  passing 
registers  five  cubic  feet  per  hour.  I did  not  think  it  necessary 
for  our  purpose  to-night  to  bring  this  part  of  the  apparatus  with 
me.  Before  closing,  I would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  all  photometric  experiments  should  be  performed  in  an 
apartment  where  the  walls  have  been  blackened,  and  where 
there  is  a freedom  from  draughts.  These  conditions  are  not  to 
be  obtained  in  the  Religious  Institution  Rooms,  therefore  any 
measurements  we  may  make  will  only  be  approximate,  but  they 
will  serve  to  illustrate  the  principle  on  which  photometry  as  a 
branch  of  physical  science  is  based. 

One  word  as  to  the  term  standard  as  applied  to  the  candle 
which  has  been  brought  before  you  this  evening. 

It  has  been  proved  by  the  committee  appointed  a year  or  two 
ago,  to  consider  the  question  of  photometric  standards,  that  the 
sperm  candle  is  very  far  from  being  a true  standard.  There 
have  been  various  methods  proposed,  having  for  their  object  the 
production  of  a really  reliable  standard  light.  I should  have 
liked  very  well,  had  time  permitted,  to  have  gone  into  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  but  we  must  leave  it  over  to  some  future 
occasion.  It  is  highly  probable,  I think,  that  by  the  time  we 
meet  again  next  session  we  shall  have  placed  in  our  hands  the 
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means  of  obtaining  readily  a standard  light,  more  especially  as 
the  subject  is  engaging  the  attention  at  present  of  some  of  our 
best  authorities. 

o 

TABLE  OF  VIEW  ANGLES. 

BY  C.  E.  WOODMAN. 


Rl-le — Divide  the  Base  of  the  Plate  by  the  Equivalent  Focus 
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Example.—  Given  a lens  of  13  inches  equivalent  focus;  re- 
quired the  angle  included  by  it  on  plates  respectively  31  x 4], 
4}x6i,  GJ  x 8',,  8X10,  10X12,  and  11X14. 

1.  Dividing  4’25  by  13,  we  have  as  quotient  *327 — midway 
between  the  decimals  "317  and  -335  of  our  table  ; therefore  the 
required  angle  is  18  deg.  30  min.  Similarly 

Decrees. 
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6-5  divided  by  13,  equals  -5  ; corresponding  to  28 

3. 
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— Photographic  Times. 


Drocccbings  of  Societies. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the 
7th  inBt.,  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  Mr.  James 
Gl.ushkr,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  ordinary  meeting  were  read  and 
duly  confirmed,  and 

Mr.  P.  A.  Fraser  was  elected  a member  of  the  Society. 

The  Chairman,  in  alluding  to  the  proposed  display  of  prints 
by  the  rapid  gelatine  printing  processes,  said  he  felt  some  dis- 
appointment in  seeing  so  few  ; he  should  have  preferred  the 
members  making  a good  show,  especially  of  any  failures  likely 
to  be  encountered  in  working  the  process.  He  then  called  upon 
Mr.  Walter  S.  Bird  to  read  a paper  entitled  “On  the  Photo- 
graphic Reproduction  of  Pictures  in  the  National  Gallery,  by  A. 
Braun  et  Cie,”  which  was  illustrated  by  a numerous  display 
upon  the  walls  of  the  Gallery  of  examples  printed  in  carbon 
from  some  of  the  well-known  works  of  the  old  masters. 

Mr.  Bird  commenced  by  remarking  upon  the  general  interest 
recently  shown  when  it  was  announced  that  the  art  treasures  of 
our  National  Gallery  were  to  be  photographed,  and  how  this 
interest  became  intensified  when  it  became  known  that  the  im- 
portant work  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a foreign  firm  to 
execute.  He  wished  to  point  cut  that  349  pictures  in  the  col- 
lection— viz.,  65  of  the  British  school  and  284  Foreign,  was  a 


gigantic  undertaking  to  reproduce  by  photography  ; and  when 
there  were  competitors,  native  and  foreign,  equally  good,  the 
choice  should  naturally  fall  to  the  natives.  The  Fine  Art 
Company,  he  said,  had  applied  for  and  obtained  permission  to 
photograph  the  pictures ; but  certain  facilities  in  removing  them 
from  their  positions  on  the  walls,  which  were  granted  to  Messrs. 
Braun,  had  been  withheld  from  the  English  firm,  who  thereupon 
abandoned  their  project. 

Messrs.  Braun  had  reproduced,  within  the  last  sixteen  years, 
nearly  all  the  pictures  in  the  principal  galleries  of  Europe,  and 
he  thought  their  success  was  a strong  recommendation  in  favour 
of  their  selection,  seeing  that  they  had  circulated  hundreds  of 
copies  from  the  negatives  so  made,  and  were  able  to  guarantee 
the  required  promises  of  safety  to  the  pictures  to  be  entrusted 
to  their  care. 

Mr.  Bird  then  dealt  with  the  commercial  aspect.  He  doubted 
if  any  London  house  would  like  to  be  at  the  expense  of  photo- 
graphing a whole  collection,  only  a few  of  which  might  prove 
saleable,  since  the  demand  was  limited  pretty  much  to  art 
students,  and  not  the  general  body  of  photographers  or  the 
people.  In  fact,  the  one  firm  of  Messrs.  Braun  was  able  to  sup- 
ply the  requirements  of  the  world.  Regarding  the  alleged 
superiority  of  this  firm's  productions,  he  said,  has  a substantial 
advancement  been  achieved  ? He  thought  there  was  a decided 
advance,  but  the  means,  although  not  divulged  to  him,  was  not 
all  mystery.  Photographing  in  natural  colours  was,  doubtless, 
a dream  of  the  future  ; but  photographiug  colours  in  relation 
to  their  true  value  was  an  accomplished  fact,  thanks  to  the 
exertions  of  Waterhouse,  Vogel,  Abney,  and  others,  whose  scien- 
tific experiments  now  rendered  it  possible  to  reproduce  works  of 
the  greatest  value  to  the  art  student.  Mr.  Bird  then  quoted 
from  a letter  sent  by  Messrs.  Braun,  in  which  they  claimed  to 
have  a more  perfect  method  of  reproduction  than  any  discussed 
before  the  societies,  and  denied  that  the  negatives  were  elabo- 
rately retouched,  or  that  more  retouching  was  done  than  would 
be  put  on  ordinary  negatives.  Mr.  Bird  then  dealt  with  some  of 
the  subjects  exhibited,  pointing  out  what  had  lately  been  gained 
in  detail,  and  the  better  rendering  of  the  original  colours.  Sum- 
marising his  own  opinion,  he  considered  the  light  yellows  and 
lemon  tints  were  impressed  far  more  than  formerly,  chrome 
yellow  rather  less  in  proportion  to  the  first-named.  The  browns 
were  still  as  difficult  as  before  ; scarlet  and  crimson  brighter 
than  the  original ; green  showed  less  modification  ; blues  were 
affected  as  decisively  as  the  yellows,  but  in  the  reverse  direction, 
the  lights  were  softer,  cracks  in  the  canvas  scarcely  visible. 
Vogel  had  stated  that  by  dissolving  eosine  in  the  collodion  it 
tended  to  prevent  roughness.  If  chemical  skill  accounted  for 
the  superiority  in  the  examples  shown,  then  he  thought  it  might 
be  a fit  subject  for  further  enquiry.  Messrs.  Braun’s  repioduc- 
tions  were  all  printed  by  the  Swan  double  transfer  process, 
which  Mr.  Bird  thought  peculiarly  suited  to  this  kind  of  work. 

At  the  conclusion  the  Chairman  invited  a discussion. 

Mr.  J.  Werce  inquired  whether  Mr.  Bird  had  seen  any  of 
the  negatives  from  which  the  prints  had  been  made. 

Mr.  Bird  had  not.  That  was  a privilege  he  should  like. 

Mr.  Werge:  The  absence  of  the  negatives  is  an  important 
matter  in  discussing  a question  of  this  kind.  As  an  old  engraver, 
he  believed  the  difference  was  not  so  much  dependent  upon  the 
way  in  which  the  negatives  were  made,  as  it  was  to  the  after 
treatment.  Any  one  accustomed  to  the  Lambert-type  process 
could  get  a better  result  from  a negative  than  by  the  ordinary 
method  of  silver  printing. 

Mr.  W.  England,  upon  the  occasion  of  copying  a collection  of 
paintings  in  Paris,  resorted  to  the  plan  of  pasting  thin  bank 
post  over  certain  portions  of  the  negatives  before  printing,  and 
thus  was  able  to  modify  defects  to  a considerable  extent. 

Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard,  after  referring  to  Mr.  Sawyer's 
able  paper  read  last  year,  said  he  detected  a want  of  harmony  in 
the  results  now  shown  ; they  were  somewhat  crude,  and,  unlike 
the  original  painting,  especially  the  Angels’  Heads,  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  So  far  as  he  could  remember,  this  print  was 
considerably  stronger  than  the  original,  and  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  some  mechanical  retouching  had  been  adopted. 

Mr.  FAVhitino  remarked,  that  by  means  of  eosine  in  collodion, 
he  obtained  a very  presentable  reproduction  of  a water  colour 
drawing,  which  a friend  had  failed  to  make  a satisfactory  nega- 
tive from  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  this  made  him  think  the 
credit  was  due  to  the  negative,  and  not  the  after  work  upon  it. 

Sir.  Blanchard  meant  to  say  that,  in  addition  to  the  chemical 
means,  mechanical  had  been  adopted  as  well,  and,  being  carried 
too  far,  had  become  crude  in  consequence, 
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The  Chairman,  in  closing  the  discussion,  said  it  would  have 
been  more  gratifying  if  the  negatives  had  been  made  by  an 
English  firm.  To  illustrate  the  progress  made  in  copying  paint- 
ings, he  said,  thirty  years  ago  Sir  J.  Herschell  and  himself  had 
an  argument  as  to  whether  a certain  speck  of  light,  on  plate, 
represented  a nose  or  not,  and  they  decided  in  the  affirmative  ; 
but  there  was  no  longer  any  need  of  doubt.  He  then  called  for 
a hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bird  for  his  paper,  which  was 
accorded. 

The  next  ordinary  meeting  will  take  place  on  Thursday,  May 
12th,  and  the  next  technical  meeting  on  Tuesday,  the  28th 
inst. 


South  London  Photographic  Society. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the 
2nd  inst.,  at  the  House  of  the  S <ciety  of  Arts,  John  Street, 
Adelphi,  W.C.,  Mr.  T.  Boi.as,  F.C.S.  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  received  con- 
firmation, the  Chairman  called  upon  Mr.  G.  M.  Satchfield  to 
give  a demonstration  of  the  “London  Acme”  rapid  enamel 
paper. 

Mr.  Satchfield  explained  that  the  “ Acme  ” paper  was  in- 
tended for  direct  printing,  which  operation  took  place  much 
quicker  than  by  means  of  albumenized  paper.  Toning  and 
fixing  occupied  no  more  than  two  minutes,  giving  any  desired 
tone,  without  loss  of  depth,  ranging  between  a warm  silver  print 
and  a platinum  black ; untoned  prints  yielded  an  agreeable  colour 
similar  to  red  carbon.  He  considered  a quarter  of  an  hour’s 
washiug  ample,  and  showed  examples  which  had  been  printed, 
toned,  fixed,  washed,  and  stripped  from  glass  that  afternoon.  It 
was  especially  suited  to  weak  negatives,  and  apparently  perma- 
nent. Examples  were  passed  round  in  various  stages  of  finishing 
and  rapidity  of  toning  and  fixing  practically  exemplified. 

The  Chairman  considered  the  speed  of  toning  and  fixing  to 
be  a great  advantage  ; the  colour  of  the  untoned  prints  was 
really  very  nice,  and  an  effect  which  he  thought  many  would 
prefer. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Foxi.ee  enquired  how  much  quicker  prints  could 
be  made  than  by  ordinary  silver  printing. 

Mr.  Satchfield  said  about  one-third  ; but  negatives  too  thin 
for  ordinary  paper  would  give  excellent  results  on  the  paper 
described. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  showed  an  acme  print  from  a negative  he 
was  sure  no  one  could  get  a silver  print  from.  He  toned  and 
fixed  it  in  a minute  and  a half.  Regarding  rapidity  of  printing, 
he  did  not  think  it  any  quicker  than  ordinary  paper,  and  illus- 
trated his  contention  with  prints  made  from  each  process  side 
by  side  from  the  same  negative. 

Mr.  Foxlf.e  expressed  a doubt  regarding  the  permanence  of 
the  prints  shown,  since  organic  compounds  would  be  absorbed 
to  an  extent  by  the  paper  ; in  any  case  hypo  would  be  absorbed. 

The  Chairman  said  there  was  no  objection  to  washing  the  paper 
a longer  time.  It  was  interesting  to  note  how  the  gelatine  pro- 
cesses were  pushing  forward  all  over  the  photographic  world  ; 
whether  it  would  revolutionize  printing  as  it  had  negative  work, 
he  should  not  say  at  this  stage.  Mr.  Satchfield  and  others  had 
made  many  experiments  in  that  direction,  and  obtained  promis- 
ing results.  One  thing  was  evident : there  was  a better  result 
obtained  from  thin  negatives,  and  photographers  would  not  be 
slow  to  recognize  this  feature,  and  regulate  the  density  of  their 
negatives  accordingly.  Speaking  of  gelatine  prints  generally, 
he  thought  they  offered  a better  surface  for  working  up  than 
albumen. 

A short  discussion  on  the  suitability  of  various  papers  for 
photographic  purposes  then  ensued,  after  which  the  Chairman 
called  upon  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd  to  exhibit  the  capabilities 
of  their  “ new  paper  for  negatives.” 

Mr.  Kidd  commenced  by  reading  a short  paper  (seepage  234), 
upon  the  conclusion  of  which  he  successfully  demonstrated  the 
mode  of  making  enlarged  negatives  upon  bromide  paper,  using 
ferrous  oxalate  as  the  developer,  the  result  being  highly  satis- 
factory. Several  paper  negatives  made  in  the  field,  and  prints 
therefrom,  were  passed  round.  Mr.  Kidd  explained  that  the 
paper  was  placed  between  two  plates  of  glass  for  exposure  in  the 
camera,  and  he  further  said  that  by  straining  the  paper  over 
cardboard,  aud  doubling  the  same  outwards,  two  perfectly  fiat 
surfaces  were  obtained. 

Mr.  Jerrard  Smith  had  made  very  many  paper  negatives  in 
the  manner  descrioed,  and  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Kidd  that  it 
yrna  not  advantageous  to  render  the  paper  transparent  with 


castor  oil  or  other  greasy  substances  ; if  it  were  possible  to  use 
any  other  substance,  it  would  facilitate  printing. 

Mr.  Foxlee  advocated  paraffin.  Had  its  virtues  been  known, 
he  said,  in  the  early  days  of  paper  negatives,  castor  oil  would 
not  have  been  used. 

The  Chairman  agreed  with  the  previous  speaker,  and  said  that 
a good  sample  of  paraffin,  that  would  melt  at  a high  temperature, 
such  as  ozokerite,  would  not  communicate  the  slightest  trace  of 
grease  to  the  print.  He  then  mentioned  the  old  Talbottype 
plan  of  drawing  down  the  sensitive  sheets  for  exposure. 

Mr.  Bridge  thought  a more  perfect  method  of  exposing  was 
necessary  than  at  present. 

Mr.  H.  Wilmer  suggested  packing  a number  of  sensitive 
sheets  into  a block  like  a blotting  pad. 

Mr.  C.  Poirson  submitted  that  if  the  backs  were  coated  with 
plain  gelatine,  it  would  obviate  the  present  tendency  to  curl 
inwards. 

The  Chairman  referred  to  the  great  advantage  to  be  derived 
by  foreign  correspondents  and  others,  who  could  now  send  home 
their  negatives  by  post  with  less  risk,  and,  as  they  had  just  wit- 
nessed, quite  as  perfect  as  glass.  Storing  was  another  considera- 
tion. He  called  for  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  both  to  Mr.  Satch- 
field and  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd,  which  was  accorded. 

The  next  ordinary'  meeting  was  announced  to  take  place  on 
Thursday,  May  7th.  The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

At  the  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Society  on  Thursday,  the 
2nd  inst.,  Mr.  A.  MaCKIe  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  exhibited  his  combined  camera  and  changing- 
box.  The  camera  shown  was  made  for  4 by  4 plates.  Two  boxes 
were  ranged  on  each  side,  being  together  the  same  length  as  the 
case  containing  the  camera.  The  two  front  boxes  were  fixed  to 
the  camera  ; these  opened  in  front  with  spring  lids,  and  could  be 
used  for  carrying  extra  lenses  or  other  pieces  of  apparatus  that 
might  be  required  in  a day’s  outing  ; to  these  were  hinged  the 
other  two  boxes,  one  for  the  unexposed  plates,  the  other  for  the 
plates  after  exposure  being  conne:ted  with  a carrier  running 
across  the  back  of  the  camera,  by  which  the  plates  travelled  pro- 
pelled by  a sliding  arrangement,  first  being  brought  into  position 
for  exposure,  then  passed  into  the  box  on  the  other  side.  To 
focus,  the  two  boxescontaining  the  exposed  and  unexposed  plates 
with  the  connecting  carrier  were  turned  back  on  to  the  top  of 
the  two  boxes  in  front,  leaving  the  screen  free  for  observation  ; 
the  screen  being  hinged  at  the  bottom,  was  let  down  previous  to 
the  two  changing  boxes  being  brought  back  to  their  place.  The 
screeu,  by  an  ingenious  swing  arrangement,  was  made  to  turn 
inside  the  camera  when  packed  for  travelling.  The  focussing  was 
done  by  means  of  a screw  in  front  of  the  camera.  The  changing 
boxes  in  the  exhibit  were  made  to  hold  fifteen  plates. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  showed  a coating  machine  that  he  had 
made,  similar  to  one  he  had  seen  exhibited  at  the  Edinburgh 
Photographic  Society  on  the  occasion  of  his  recent  visit.  It 
consisted  of  a trough  to  hold  the  emulsion,  with  two  india-rubber 
rollers,  one  roller  restiug  on  the  other,  the  lower  one  being 
partly  in  the  emulsion,  the  paper  was  wound  ou  the  upper  one 
and  drawn  between  the  rollers. 

It  was  found  iu  working  ou  Thursday  evening  that  the  rollers 
did  not  allow  sufficient  emulsion  to  remain  on  the  paper. 

Mr.  Henderson  explained  that  he  had  not  tried  the  machine 
before  briuging  it  down  to  the  meeting,  and  that  with  the  one 
he  had  seen  at  the  Edinburgh  Society,  size  was  used  to  experi- 
ment with. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  thought  that  the  rollers  were  pro- 
bably too  heavy  ; he  suggested  suspension  sockets  to  take  off  tho 
weight  of  the  rollers. 

A letter  was  read  from  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton,  altering  the  date  of 
his  lecturette  to  the  16th  inst. 


Glasgow  Photographic  Association. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the 
Religious  Institution  Rooms,  on  Thursday  evening,  2nd  April  ; 
the  President  (Mr.  A.  Robertson)  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  VVm.  Lang,  Junr.,  read  a paper  on  “Photometry,  or  Test- 
ing of  Light  Values  ’’  (see  page  235),  which  he  illustrated  by 
diagrams,  and  showed  by  the  use  of  various  photometers  the 
manner  in  which  the  illuminating  power  of  any  artificial  light 
was  arrived  at.  He  also  described  the  new  mitrailleuse  oil  lamp, 
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and  considered  that  it  would  be  admirably  suited  for  use  iu  the 
printing  of  gelatino-chloride  papers,  as  their  illuminating  power 
ranged  from  forty  to  eighty  candles.  Three  of  these  lamps  were 
shown,  and  thus  allowed  the  members  to  form  an  opinion  on  their 
merits,  their  illuminating  powers  being  respectively  that  of  forty, 
sixty,  and  eighty  candles. 

Mr.  Bell  thought  if  they  could  be  applied  to  the  lantern,  this 
form  of  oil  lamp  would  be  found  greatly  superior  to  the  present 
two,  three,  or  four-wick  oil  lamps. 

Mr.  Lang  said  that  he  was  having  one  made  to  fit  his  lantern, 
and  should  it  prove  successful,  he  would  be  happy  to  bring  it 
before  the  members.  Prints  from  isochromatic  plates  (Vogel’s  and 
Ives’)  were  handed  round  by  Mr.  Lang,  along  with  prints  of  the 
same  subjects  from  ordinary  plates.  In  the  former  there  was  a 
decided  gain  in  what  has  been  considered  the  more  non-actinic 
colours. 

Mr.  Duthie  also  handed  round  two  prints,  one  from  a Tailfer 
and  Clayton’s  plate,  and  the  other  from  Wratten’s  ordinary  in- 
stantaneous plates ; the  first-named  showed  a marked  difference 
in  the  colour  shades  over  the  latter. 

A few  of  the  members  having  given  their  opinion  on  the  prints — 
the  general  feeling  being  that  isochromatic  plates  would  be  found 
very  useful  in  copying  paintings  or  coloured  fabrics — 

A vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Lang  for  his  paper,  and  the 
trouble  he  had  been  at  in  preparing  his  experiments  to  illustrate 
it,  for  showing  the  mitrailleuse  lamps ; and  along  with  Mr.  Duthie 
for  exhibiting  the  specimens  of  isochromatic  photography. 

The  following  gentlemen,  nominated  at  the  previous  meeting, 
were  declared  duly  elected  as  office-bearers  for  session  1885-86, 
viz : — 

President — Mr.  Wm.  Lang,  Junr. 

Vice-Presidents — Messrs.  A.  Robertson  and  M.  Dodds. 

Treasurer — Mr.  G.  Bell. 

Secretary — Mr.  Daniel  Robertson,  37,  Glassford  Street, 

Council—  Messrs.  P.  Falconer,  A.  Goodall,  A.  McTear,  J.  Urie, 
Jnnr.,  Wm.  Brown,  and  J J.  Moran. 

The  Chairman,  having  delivered  a short  speech  in  vacating  his 
office  as  president, 

Mr.  Urie  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  the  interest  he 
had  shown  in  the  Society  during  his  term  of  office,  and  thereafter 
the  meeting  separated. 


Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

A council  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  April  the  1st, 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  de  Ros  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  con- 
firmed, the  following  members  were  elected: — Messrs.  Frank 
Griffith,  Walter  Wood,  Henry  Harben,  W.  Dumerque,  A.  C. 
Lyster,  Maurice  de  Dechy,  J.  Uowson,  J.  F.  M.  Clarke,  Captain 
the  Hon.  E Dawson,  R.N.,  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Andros. 

The  prizes  awarded  at  the  annual  meeting  were  theu  laid 
before  the  meeting,  and  approved,  which  were  as  follow  : — For 
R.  Leventhorpe,  a large  silver  goblet ; for  R.  B.  White,  a silver 
goblet;  for  \V.  Muller,  a water  colour  drawing  in  frame  ; for  R. 
0.  Milne,  a silver  goblet ; for  H.  E.  White,  a silver  goblet ; for 
>V.  S.  Hobson,  an  album,  elegantly  bound  ; for  C.  Stephens,  an 
album,  elegantly  bound  ; for  S.  Norman,  a silver  goblet ; for  W. 
Adcock,  an  album,  elegantly  bound  ; for  W.  D.  James,  a water- 
colour drawing  in  frame ; and  for  W.  Manner,  a water-colour 
drawing  in  frame. 

Messrs.  Walter  Wood  and  W.  S.  Hobson  were  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  council. 


Deriiv  Photographic  Society. 

A meeting  of  the  Derby  Photographic  Society  was  held  on 
Wednesday  evening,  April  1st,  in  Mr.  Keene’s  studio,  and  a 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Kkexe  on  “ The  Platinotype  Process  ” 
(see  page  231). 

There  was  a very  good  attendance,  and  several  new  members 
were  elected.  The  Society,  which  is  not  yet  twelve  months  old, 
now  consists  of  seventy  members,  and  will  shoitly  be  increased 
by  the  additon  of  fifteen  ladies  who  desire  to  join  the  Society, 
not  necessarily  with  the  intention  of  becoming  amateut  photo- 
graphers, but  to  take  part  in  the  excursions,  which  will  afford 
excellent  opportunities  for  sketching,  as  well  as  for  taking  photo- 
graphs. ° 1 

. ^*jr-  Keene’s  papsr  was  illustrated  by  finished  pictures,  show- 
ing how  photography  is  likely  to  supplant  engraving  for  the 
purpose  of  book  illustrations,  and  also  by  undeveloped  prints, 


about  twenty  of  which  wero  developed  in  the  presence  of  the 
company . 

The  usual  vote  of  thanks  concluded  a most  successful  and 
enjoyable  meeting. 


North  Staffordshire  Amateur  Photographic  Society. 
The  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, April  the  1st,  M.  C.  Alfieri  presiding. 

Copies  of  the  new  rnles  were  distributed  among  the  members. 

Miss  E.  Freeman  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Leek  were  elected  members. 

It  was  resolved  that  application  be  made  to  the  local  railway 
company  to  extend  the  privileges  granted  to  angling  societies  to 
this  Society. 


Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association. 

The  seventh  regular  meeting  was  held  in  Lamb’s  Hotel,  Dundee, 
on  Thursday,  2nd  of  April. 

After  the  routiue  business  had  been  disposed  of, 

Mr.  Frank  W.  Young,  F.C.S.,  gave  a most  interesting  paper 
on  “The  Eye  as  a Camera,”  in  which  he  explained  the  uses  cf 
the  different  parts,  and  showed  the  analogy  between  that  organ 
and  the  photographer’s  instrument. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman  (Mr.  Cox),  a hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  awarded  to  the  Lecturer. 


Photographers’  Benevolent  Association. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  1st  inst., 
at  181,  Aldersgate  Street. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Messrs.  F.  K.  Biddle,  T.  Clarke,  C.  Pickering,  E.  Stewart, 
and  G.  Musitano,  were  elected  members  of  the  Association. 

Au  application  for  assistance  was  next  considered  by  the 
Board,  resulting  in  a grant  being  made  for  the  amount  necessary 
to  meet  the  case. 

The  correspondence  having  been  dealt  with,  the  meeting 
adjourned  until  May  6th,  when  the  adjourned  annual  general 
meeting  will  take  place.  The  committee  hope  that  all  members 
who  can  will  be  present,  and  expression  of  opinions  by  post 
from  those  who  cannot.  Suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Association  are  also  respectfully  solicited  from  non-members. 


Mil  in  % Sfubicr. 

A Photographic  Exhibition  at  Oporto. — On  the  1st  of 
September  next,  an  International  Exhibition  of  Photographs  and 
Photographic  Appliances  will  be  opened  in  Oporto,  and  the  Exhi- 
bition will  remain  open  until  the  3 1st  of  October.  Applications 
for  space  must  be  addressed  to  the  “ Commisao  Executiva  da  Ex- 
posicao  International  de  Photographia Oporto,  before  the  30th 
inst.,  and  all  goods  for  exhibition  must  be  sent  in  (addressed  as 
above)  before  the  1st  of  July.  The  following  are  admissible  : — 
A,  prints  in  gelatine,  on  metal,  glass,  or  paper ; B,  helic- 
graphic  impressions  ; C,  Woodburytype ; D,  photo-litho  and 
photo-zincography,  gilotage,  &c. ; E,  carbon  photography,  chro- 
motype, photochrom.  on  paper,  glass,  wood,  and  porcelain  ; 
F,  photography,  paper,  coilodio  chloride,  gelatino  bromide,  gela- 
tino  chloride,  platinotype,  &c. ; G,  cyanotype  and  analogous 
processes ; H,  enamels,  vitrified  photographs,  coloured  photo- 
graphic processes  applied  to  pottery ; I,  amplifications  of  por- 
traits and  landscapes,  special  positives  for  the  lautern  ; J,  appa- 
ratus and  photographic  implements ; K,  photo-mieography, 
different  appliances  of  photography  relating  to  micrographical 
studies  and  investigations;  L,  photo-mechanic  processes;  M, 
gelatine  plates,  paper  prepared  fur  the  different  processes,  card- 
board, chemical  products,  albums,  passepartouts,  together  with 
whatever  ornamentations  may  be  applied  to  photographic 
pi  oofs. 

Isochromatic  Photography. — On  page  139  we  referred  to  the 
use  of  white  glass  coated  with  a ooloured  collodion  film  as  a 
cover  for  the  original,  this  being  found  by  Dr.  Yogel  to  be  more 
convenient  than  a commercial  coloured  glass.  Dr.  Vogel  then 
recommended  the  colour  known  as  methyl-orange  for  staining 
the  collodion.  He  now  finds  that  the  colour  sold  by  the  Berlin 
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Aniline  Company  (Actien-Gesellshaffc  fur  Anilinfarben-Fabrica- 
tion  zu  Berlin)  is  to  be  preferred.  Half-a-gramme  of  aurantia 
is  shaken  with  100  cubic  centimetres  of  plain  collodion,  and 
after  the  insoluble  matter  has  settled  down,  the  glass  (patent 
plate)  is  coated.  The  plate  may  be  placed  inside  the  camera,  or 
may  be  used  as  a cover  to  the  object  to  be  copied. 

Influence  of  Light  on  the  Germination  of  Seeds.  By  A. 
Cieslar. — The  author  finds  that  many  seeds  hitherto  thought  to 
germinate  in  light  only,  will  do  so  equally  well  in  darkness. 
Small  seeds  with  poor  reserve  of  material  germinate  better  in 
light,  whilst  those  with  a large  reserve  do  so  equally  well  in 
darkness  ; he  did  not  find  any  seeds  which  grew  better  in  dark- 
ness than  in  light.  Yellow  light  accelerated,  violet  retarded 
germination,  and  the  latter  at  a low  temperature  almost  rendered 
growth  impossible.  In  white  light  there  was  greater  energy  of 
growth,  a higher  percentage  ef  buds,  and  generally  more  activity 
than  with  coloured  lights  ; the  author  thinks  this  due  in  part  to 
the  transformation  of  light  into  heat. — Journal  of  the  Chemical 
Society. 

Standard  of  Illumination. — By  W.  H.  Preece  (Proc.  Roy 
Soc.,  36,  270 — 275). — After  alluding  to  the  unsatisfactory 
methods  in  vogue  for  measuring  the  intensity  of  illumination, 
the  author  suggests  as  a standard  the  space  illuminated  by  a 
standard  candle  at  12-7  inches  distant.  For  a comparison  of 
the  relative  illumination  of  surfaces,  use  is  made  of  a Swan’s 
incandescent  lamp,  giving  a light  of  2A  candles  with  a current 
of  5 volts,  enclosed  within  a box  with  blackened  walls,  over  the 
end  of  which  is  stretched  a diaphragm  of  paper ; the  latter  has 
a grease  spot  at  its  centre.  At  about  1 2 inches  from  the  tube 
is  a screen  of  paper  as  a reflecting  surface.  The  current  is 
supplied  from  a secondary  battery.  From  experiments  detailed 
in  the  paper,  it  appears  that  the  illumin  iting  power  of  the  glow 
lamp  increases  in  the  ratio  of  the  sixth  power  of  the  current : 
hence  a determination  of  its  strength  gives  the  necessary 
equivalent  for  ascertaining  the  degree  of  illumination.  Though 
there  are  certain  difficulties  arising  from  alteration  of  the  glass 
envelope  of  the  lamp,  deterioration  of  the  carbon  fibres,  and 
failure  of  vacuum,  yet  the  light  emitted  from  the  passage  of  a 
given  current  is  more  easily  reproducible,  and  probably  more 
uniform  than  any  other  artificial  standard. — Journal  of  the 
Chemical  Society. 

Photographic  Clur. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  April  15th 
will  be  on  “ Reducing  and  Intensifying  of  Gelatine  Negatives.” 


f o Comsponbents. 

***  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

William  Goode. — 1.  We  have  found  those  by  all  the  leading 
makers  to  be  excellent  as  a rule,  but  of  course  there  is  nothing  to 
be  surprised  at  in  an  occasional  failure  to  quite  reach  the 
standard.  2.  Get  a few  of  each,  and  judge  for  yourself. 

M.  D. — Within  anything  like  reasonable  limits  the  larger  the  better, 
aud  we  would  suggest  lhat  you  should  try  and  get  a second-hand 
cast  iron  “imposing  slab”  such  as  is  used  by  printers.  A slab 
about  two  feet  square  would  not  only  do  well  for  the  size  you 
mention,  but  also  for  larger  plates.  You  may  perhaps  get  one  by 
writing  to  Taylor,  printer’s  broker,  Little  Parker  Street,  Drury 
Lane. 

A.  R. — 1.  The  plates  have  probably  been  damaged  by  fumes  which 
the  packing  material  did  not  effectually  exclude,  or  by  some 
emanations  from  the  packing  material  itself.  2.  It  is  less  likely 
to  happen  if  you  use  a non-ainmoniacal  developer. 

Broad  Arrow.— Husnik’s  “ Lichtdruck  ; ” it  is  published  by 
Hurtleben,  of  Vienna,  and  can  be  obtained  through  any  foreign 
bookseller — Trubner,  of  Ludgate  Hill,  for  example. 

Alfred  Dando. — Not  many  weeks;  your  best  way  will  be  to  ad- 
vertise for  an  instructor. 

Tromhone.  — Try  Beach’s  soda  and  p itash  developer,  and  do  not 
under-expose.  The  formula  is  to  be  found  on  page  101  of  the 
Year-Book. 

X.  M.  N. — They  are  due  to  minute  metallic  particles  in  the 
original  paper,  and  the  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  obtain  another 
sample. 

H.  P. — If  you  want  to  take  out  a weight  of  100  lbs.  on  rough  and 
hilly  roads,  you  had  better  get  one  of  the  specially- made  parcel 
eirrving  tricycles,  and  at  the  same  time  prepare  yourself  for 
hard  work . 


W.  North. — It  is  not  a very  convenient  operation  to  carry  out 
when  on  a journey.  Clean  some  glass  plates,  and  rub  one  side  over 
with  powdered  French  chalk,  taking  care  to  dust  off  the  excess  ; 
after  which  coat  the  chalked  side  with  collodion,  and  when  this  is 
dry,  all  is  ready  for  mounting  the  prints  on  the  glass.  Allow  the 
prints  to  remain  for  a few  minutes  in  a warm  solution  of  one  part 
of  gelatine  ia  twenty  or  thirty  parts  of  water,  and  after  having 
flooded  the  collodionised  surface  of  the  glass  with  the  same  solu- 
tion, place  one  of  the  prints  face  downwards  upon  it.  Now  expel 
all  excess  of  gelatinous  solution  by  gently  stroking  the  back  of  the 
print  with  a squeezee.  When  quite  dry,  the  print  can  be  stripped 
from  the  glass.  See  p.  173  of  the  Year-Book. 

J.  H.  B. — The  process  you  mention,  if  not  the  best,  is  so  good  that 
we  cannot  suggest  anything  that  is  more  likely  to  suit  you. 

H-  S. — 1.  There  is  not  any  apparatus  of  the  kind  which  gives 
accurate  results,  but  the  minute  variations  may  be  disregarded  in 
actual  practice.  2.  Certainly  not  for  eveiy-day  work,  but 
possibly  it  might  prove  of  value  in  certain  scientific  investiga- 
tions. 3.  That  described  on  page  163  of  the  Year-Book  is 
equally  good  for  prints  or  for  negatives,  while  if  you  want  one  for 
plates  only,  get  a tinman  to  make  one  according  to  the  directions 
of  Mr.  McKellon,  who  writes  on  page  60  of  the  same  volume. 
If  you  havo  not  a copy  of  the  Year-Book,  send  us  a post  card, 
and  we  will  forward  one  to  you.  4.  Most  likely — indeed,  almost 
certainly — the  result  of  insufficient  washing.  4.  Thank  you  for 
your  promise  ; we  shall  write  to  you. 

Amateur. — You  have  been  misinformed  ; nothing  of  the  kind  is 
being  done.  Yourinformant  should  make  further  enquiries,  and 
he  will  find  that  he  is  mistaken. 

TYFOORArHER. — 1.  Work  from  a transparency  instead  of  from  a 
negative,  but  take  care  that  the  transparency  is  not  too  dense.  2. 
Oue  part  of  gelatine  and  ten  of  water.  When  dissolved,  allow 
the  mixture  to  cool  to  about  100°  Fahrenheit,  and  then  stir  in 
one-feurth  part  of  ammonium  bichromate.  3.  Your  account  is 
not  quite  clear,  but  wo  imagine  you  refer  to  the  old  process  of 
etching  with  a solution  of  perchloride  of  iron. 

W G.  S.— Hardly  a matter  for  discussion  in  the  News  : or,  if  dis- 
cussed, the  matter  should  be  made  less  personal. 

Sigma. — Only  by  very  hard  rolling. 

D.  Cunningham. — See  article  on  the  subject  in  the  “ Dictionary  ’’ 
this  week. 

A Young  Beginner. — You  do  not  make  an  ordinary  etching 
ground  sensitive,  but  use  sensitive  materials  to  make  an  etching 
ground.  See  the  first  article  in  the  present  number. 

Ed.  Wheeler. — Your  failure  is  probably  due  to  the  use  of  impure 
cyanide  of  silver.  Monckhoven's  proportions,  given  in  answer  to 
“ Forrester,”  in  the  News  of  last  week,  answer  well. 

Morrison. — 1.  It  is  the  most  remarkable  case  of  reversal  which 
we  have  seen,  and  wo  will  make  some  experiments  with  the  view 
of  throwing  light  upon  it.  2.  We  do  not  think  it  has  been 
patented  in  this  country  ; but,  at  any  rate,  you  would  be  safe  in 
making  one  for  your  experimental  purposes.  3.  That  described 
in  our  first  leader  of  this  week. 

J.  P. — From  Law,  Sons,  and  Co.,  Windsor  Court,  Monkwell  Street 
E.C. 

J.  E.  Ford. — An  article  on  the  subject  shortly;  but  in  the  mean- 
time, read  the  account  of  the  direct  method,  described  in  our  pre- 
sent issue. 

Litho. — The  collodion  process  is  usually  employed. 

Amateur. — Perhaps  you  have  under-exposed,  or  used  a developer 
containing  too  large  a proportion  of  bromide. 
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CAPTAIN  ABNEY’S  CANTOR  LECTURES 

On  Monday  evening  next,  the  20th  iiiat. , at  eight  o’clock, 
Captain  Abney  will  deliver  the  first  of  a course  of  two 
lectures  on  Photography  and  the  Spectroscope,”  the  date 
fixed  for  the  remaining  lecture  being  the  following  Monday, 
the  27th  inst.  The  following  is  the  syllabus  of  the 
lectures  : — 

Lecture  I.  April  20 th. — The  prismatic  spectrum  and 
influence  of  the  material  on  the  spectrum.  Dispersion  and 
resolving  power.  Uses  of  the  slit  and  collimator.  The 
spectroscopic  camera.  Application  of  photography  for  in- 
vestigating the  spectrum,  and  of  the  spectrum  for  inves- 
tigating photography. 

Lecture  II.  April  27 tli. — The  diffracture  spectrum.  The 
ordinary  grating.  Influence  of  the  number  of  lines  on  re- 
solving power.  The  reflection  grating.  The  flat  reflection 
grating.  Absorption  of  radiation  and  atomic  motion,  and 
the  formation  of  the  photographic  image. 

Although  these  lectures  are  primarily  intended  for  the 
members  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  their  friends,  the 
Society  of  Arts  has  always  been  liberal  in  admitting  out- 
siders who  are  likely  to  profit  by  the  instruction  offered, 
so  we  may  hope  that  any  reader  of  the  News  who  may 
wish  to  attend,  will  be  able  to  gain  admission  by  writing 
to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  Trueman  Wood. 


THE  EDINBURGH  CONFERENCES  ON  THE 
PICTURESQUE. 

In  our  “ Notes”  of  last  week,  we  alluded  to  some  of  the 
advantages  resulting  from  the  system  initiated  by  the 
Edinburgh  Society.  It  is  very  difficult  for  our  readers  to 
thoroughly  realize  the  great  interest  taken  in  the  discussion 
by  those  present  at  the  conferences,  and  it  is  only  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  practicable  to  reproduce  the  pictures  them- 
selves that  prevents  us  from  reproducing  the  discussions  in 
full. 

The  following  extracts  from  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Mac- 
beth are  interesting  in  themselves,  and  carry  instruction, 
even  although  the  subjects  criticised  are  not  present  to  tho 
reader : — 

“ Photographic  Portrait  of  an  Elderly  Gentleman , sealed,  a Table 
with  tome  Large  Books  on  it  at  his  Back,  close  to  his  Chair.  A 
Three-quarter  Length  dou-n  to  the  Knee,  most  likely  from  a Wet- 
Plate  Negative. 

“ I do  not  imagine  that  the  photographer  could  claim  the  merit 
of  arrangement  here.  It  seems  so  natural,  and  so  consistent 
throughout  with  the  feeling  expressed.  I think  it  is  most 
likely  this  position  was  taken  by  the  person  himself.  Only  the 
operator  has  shown  not  a little  skill  in  the  choice  of  point  of 
sight,  and  the  particular  point  to  which  the  sitter  should  turn 
his  eyes.  There  is  perhaps  no  more  important  matter  than  for 


the  sitter  to  be  well  directed  where  to  look.  The  eyes  here  are 
a little  off  the  plane  of  face.  This  gives  a slight  feeling  of  re- 
serve, not  staring,  not  forward,  but  retiring  and  reticent.  Very 
possibly  this  also  came  direct  from  the  person’s  own  act,  but  what- 
ever be  the  cause,  it  is  extremely  good,  and  in  beautiful  harmony 
with  the  subject. 

“ Wbat  leads  me  to  suspect  that  the  operator  had  not  much 
hand  in  the  arrangement  of  his  subject,  is  the  ‘do  no  better’  of 
placing  the  table  and  books  behind  the  back  of  the  sitter.  This 
should  not  be.  The  subject  having  been  placed  so  much  in  the 
centre  (this  being  thought  to  be  necessary),  the  operator  was 
obliged  to  fill  up  the  space  behind  the  chair.  In  my  opinion  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  placed  the  sitter  nearer  to  the 
boundary  line,  and  filled  up  the  gap  on  the  other  side  by  the 
same  accompaniments.  As  it  is,  the  line  of  the  leg  is  not 
sufficiently  extended. 

‘‘Another  thing  which  leads  me  to  suppose  the  operator  did  not 
interfere  with  the  person’s  own  action  is  the  beautiful  uncon- 
scious position  of  the  hands.  Fortunately,  by  their  being  so 
little  seen  and  so  quiet,  great  prominence  is  given  to  the  head. 
There  is  nothing  so  perplexing  at  times,  either  to  the  operator 
or  the  sitter,  as  to  know  how  to  place  the  hands.  One  is  always 
safe  when  the  sitter  naturally  places  them  together.  They 
should  either  be  thus,  or  very  widely  apart ; in  either  case  they 
are  less  distracting  to  the  spectator.  If  apart,  and  within  afoot 
from  each  other,  the  effect  is  bad,  and  generally  this  is  the  re- 
sult of  not  knowing  where  and  how  to  place  them.  It  is  im- 
portant also  to  notice  that  when  the  figure  is  sitting  in  a three- 
quarter  point  of  view,  the  hands  (where  they  come  in)  should 
not  be  directly  below  the  head.  This  gives  repose  to  the  more 
important  part — the  seat  of  intellect. 

“ En  Reconnaisance  by  Edouard  Detaille.  From  a Photo-Gravure 
by  Goupil  and  Co. 

“ This  street  scene  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war  affords,  as 
a piece  of  composition,  many  valuable  examples  of  careful  study, 
both  in  spirit  and  design.  We  feel  at  once  in  the  presence  of 
some  very  awful  and  stirring  incidents.  I have  no  doubt  the 
elements  of  the  composition  were  all  carefully  gathered,  not 
from  one  scene,  but  from  several,  and  compiled  so  as  to  embrace 
all  that  was  dramatic,  and  thoroughly  telling  the  story  of  the 
conflict. 

“ I do  not  know  the  name  of  the  street.  It  bears  the  impress 
of  being  some  of  those  lanes  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  In  the 
distance  is  seen  a French  officer  on  horseback  and  his  regiment 
making  their  appearance.  A little  farther  on  towards  us  are 
seen  two  bodies  of  men — French  soldiers,  coming  into  the  street 
from  both  sides.  The  French  at  this  moment  are  evidently 
masters  of  the  situation.  At  the  window,  in  the  white  house, 
we  see  its  inmate  on  his  guard  looking  out.  Near  him  are  two 
men  looking  over  the  wall,  and  cheering  those  entering  on  the 
scene.  A little  to  the  right  are  two  boys  dreadfully  frightened, 
creeping  along  by  the  wall.  Towards  or  near  the  centre  is  the 
p.incipal  group  of  eight  soldiers  and  a boy.  They  have  passed 
on  their  left  a wounded  German  sitting  up  holding  his  wounded 
arm,  and  approach  on  their  left,  probably  an  Uhlan  apparently 
dead,  lying  over  his  wounded  and  dying  horse.  To  the  right  of 
the  principal  group  a most  touching  incident  is  depicted.  A 
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poor  fellow,  a German,  Las  fallen,  and  is  attended  by  old  people 
who  have  come  out  of  the  adjoining  house.  If  you  notice,  the 
street  takes  a bend  in  the  foreground,  giving  beautiful  form,  and 
producing  variety  in  the  ground  plan  of  the  picture. 

“ In  a good  design  where  there  is  much  variety,  the  artist 
need  not  actually  divide  the  surface  of  field  with  so  many  odd 
numbers  of  lines.  Still,  by  analysis  it  will  be  found  that  the 
intersections  of  odd  numbered  cross  lines  will  very  frequently 
fall  over  the  most  of  the  important  points  of  the  subject.  I 
submitted  this  work  to  the  test  of  seven  divisions  both  in  length 
and  breadth  of  the  field,  and  was  struck  with  the  frequency 
with  which  the  intersections  fell  on  the  points  of  interest.  The 
horse  is  a most  important  object  for  the  foreground.  The  lance 
of  the  Uhlan  with  the  flag  at  the  end  of  it  is  very  valuable. 
Also,  what  by  an  ordinary  observer  would  be  considered  acci- 
dental, because  they  appear  so,  are  the  hats,  sword,  and  pistol 
lying  in  different  places.  The  boy  guide  is  very  natural,  indeed 
every  figure  is  so  varied  in  his  form  and  position,  that  every  one 
appears  in  his  action  to  be  quite  casual.  No  instantaneous 
photograph  could  have  realized  more  than  is  here  so  skilfully 
drawn  and  represented.  The  feet  of  the  principal  group  form  a 
great  study.  We  often  see,  in  instantaneous  street  views,  some 
ludicrous  action  in  the  feet  of  those  walking,  so  much  so  that 
we  are  apt  to  question  the  correctness  of  it.  This  shows  that 
instantaneous  work  does  not  convey  the  impressions  conveyed  to 
us  when  we  see  people  walking.  Now  here,  as  in  the  action  of 
the  young  soldier  to  the  right  in  the  principal  group,  you  see 
how  carefully  the  artist  placed  the  feet.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  things  to  notice  when  one  foot  touches  the  ground, 
where  the  other  is,  and  what  position  it  takes.  Few  are  aware 
that  the  moment  we  begin  to  move,  the  head  takes  the  lead,  and 
no  sooner  is  it  bent  out,  than  either  foot  is  put  out  to  support 
it.  You  will  always  find  that  when  a person  leans  on  one  foot, 
the  head  is  plumb  above  it ; when  a person  stands  on  both  feet 
equally,  the  head  is  then  right  above  between  the  two.  These 
facts  are  more  or  less  according  to  the  action  beautifully  illus- 
trated in  this  picture,  more  especially  the  head  always  sup- 
ported in  the  action  of  every  figure  here  presented.” 

Other  societies  might  well  imitate  tbe  Edinburgh 
Association,  and  organise  discussions  upon  the  merits  of 
pictures  selected  for  criticism.  'The  plan  of  projecting 
them  upon  the  screen  by  means  of  the  optical  lautern  is  an 
excellent  one,  as  under  the  circumstances  all  can  see  the 
subject  under  consideration. 


THE  DEATH  OP  GEORGE  SWAN  NOTTAGE, 
LORD  MAYOR  OF  LONDON. 

As  most  of  our  readers  have  already  beard  from  the  news- 
papers, the  Lord  Mayor  passed  away  at  about  half  past 
seven  on  Saturday  morning  ; the  immediate  cause  of  death 
being  extreme  exhaustion  resulting  from  pleurisy  and 
diabetes.  He  took  cold  at  Brighton  while  present  at  the 
review  of  Easter  Monday;  but  during  the  middle  of  the 
past  week  he  recovered  from  the  resulting  illness  suf- 
ficiently to  enable  him  to  distribute  the  Easter  gifts  to  the 
boys  of  Christ’s  Hospital.  Still,  he  did  this  eontraiy  to  the 
advice  of  his  medical  attendants.  Immediately  afterwards 
he  became  worse,  and  he  expired  at  the  time  mestioned. 

The  late  Lord  Mayor  was  born  ia  182.3,  and  from  his 
early  youth  he  evinced  tastes  which  led  him  into  scientific 
and  artistic  circles.  He  was  associated  with  Sir  David 
Brewster  in  much  of  his  work  relatiug  to  the  stereoscope, 
and  the  commercial  outcome  of  this  association  was  the 
establishment  of  the  Londou  Stereoscopic  Company.  The 
wonder  and  delight  with  which  the  public  received  this 
invention  will  be  remembered  by  our  readers.  Notwith- 
standing the  strange  circumstance  that  the  realistically 
solid  views  of  the  stereoscope  are  no  longer  very- 
much  appreciated  by  the  general  public,  the  firm  has  re- 
tained its  name,  and  has  done  a very  extensive  publishing 
trade.  Mr.  Nottage  leaves  a son  and  daughter  ; the  former, 
Mr.  Charles  G.  Nottage,  was  called  to  the  bar  not  long  ago, 
and  the  latter  is  married  to  Mr.  S.  E.  Palmer,  of  the  well- 
known  biscuit  firm  in  Reading. 

It  has  been  arranged  that  the  funeral  shall  take  place 
in  St,  Paul’s  Cathedral  on  Saturday  next  at  noon. 


DE  NECK’S  HAT-CAMERA. 

Several  hat-cameras  have  been  invented  of  late,  and  one 
of  the  best  we  have  seen  is  that  designed  by  Mr.  J.  De 
Neck,  a well  known  amateur  residing  in  Brussels. 

The  subjoined  drawing  is  taken  from  the  Bulletin  Behje , 


ing-piece,  L,  is  a kind  of  finder  provided  with  a square 
opening  corresponding  to  the  field  covered  by  the  lens,  and 
the  double- blind  shutter,  D,  is  made  to  act  by  the  cord  C. 
There  is  no  focussing  screen  to  the  apparatus,  as  the  ob- 
jective is  set  to  a distauce  which  fairly  covers  all  objects 
at-bny  distance  beyond  a known  minimum,  so  no  focussing 
is  required. 

'1  he  plates,  each  of  which  is  enclosed  in  a very  light 
frame  of  brass,  are  introduced  iuto  the  appaiatus  by  the 
door  P,  and  the  front  one  is  kept  always  in  focus  by  the 
action  of  the  spring  R. 

After  exposure,  the  front  plate,  together  with  its  frame, 
is  lifted  by  means  of  the  extractor  E,  into  the  pocket  X, 
and  introduced  into  the  camera  again,  imtne Lately  in  front 
of  the  spring  R.  The  camera  slides  into  grooves  attached 
inside  the  crown  of  the  hat,  and  may  be  teadily  removed 
/or  changing  the  plates. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPOSITES. 


I5Y  FRANCIS  GALTON,  F.R.S. 


Your  request  to  send  specimens  of  photographic  compo- 
sites as  illustrations  for  the  Photographic  News  happened 
to  reach  me  at  an  appropriate  time.  It  had  just  been 
arrauged  by  the  Council  of  the  Anthropological  Institute 
to  assign  an  evening  to  two  memoirs  on  the  race  character- 
istics of  the  Jews,  and  to  the  discussion  that  might  arise 
upon  them,  and  1 had  already  sorted  out  for  exhibition 
at  that  meeting  a few  composites  of  Jewish  faces  that  I 
made  some  time  ago.  They  are,  I think,  the  best  specimens 
of  composites  I have  ever  produced  ; they  were  made  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Jacobs,  the  author  of  the  more  important 
of  the  two  valuable  memoirs  then  about  to  be  read  at  the 
Institute.  1 therefore  had  them  in  hand,  and  am  now  able 
to  send  them  to  you  with  pleasure,  understanding  that 
Mr.  Jacobs  will  furnish  you  with  his  own  views  as 
to  how  far  these  composites  succeed,  in  his  opinion, 
in  presenting  the  typical  features  of  the  modern 
Jewish  face.  On  this  point  I will  consequently  abstain 
from  saying  anything,  though  I may  mention  that  the 
individual  photographs  were  taken  with  hardly  any  selec- 
tion from  among  Jewish  boys  in  the  Jews’  Free  School, 
Bell  Lane,  which,  by  the  way,  I am  informed  is  the  largest 
school  of  any,  other  than  Board  Schools,  in  the  United 
Kingdom ; and  to  the  courtesy  of  whose  Head  Master, 
Mr.  M.  Angil,  I am  much  indebted.  They  were 
children  of  poor  parents,  dirty  little  fellows  individu- 
ally, but  wonderfully  beautiful,  as  I think,  in 
these  composites.  The  feature  that  struck  me  the 
most,  as  I drove  through  the  adjacent  Jewish  quarter, 
was  the  cold  scanning  gaze  of  man,  woman,  and  child, 
and  this  was  no  less  conspicuous  among  the  schoolboys. 
There  was  no  sign  of  diffidence  in  any  of  their  looks, 
nor  of  surprise  at  the  unwonted  intrusion.  I felt,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  that  every  one  of  them  was  coolly  appraising 
me  at  market  value,  without  the  slightest  interest  of  any 
other  kind. 

Plate  I.,  that  accompanies  this  article,  contains  full-face 
portraits  and  composites  therefrom.  Plate  If.  will  follow 
next  week,  and  will  contain  profiles.  As  regards  Plate  I., 
the  four  large  ovals,  A,  B,  C,  D,  are  composites,  and  all 
the  rest  are  individual  portraits.  A is  the  composite  of  the 
five  individuals  a,  to  a5.  it  bears  strong  evidence  of  the 
very  dark  and  sharply-defined  curl  on  the  forehead  of  a 5, 
although  the  intensity  of  the  original  has  been  reduced  five 
times  by  the  process.  B is  the  composite  of  the  five 
individuals  bt  to  &5 ; C is  the  co-composite  of  A and  B, 
with  the  addition  of  three  other  individual  portraits  to 
increase  its  sharpness.  The  black  curl  of  a,  is  still  trace- 
able on  the  open  forehead  of  the  composite,  though  its 
original  intensity  has  now  been  decreased  thirteen  times ; 
but  it  would  be  probably  overlooked,  or  mistaken  for  some 
chance  shade  or  stain,  if  it  were  not  for  the  abruptness  of 
its  outline.  Lastly,  I)  is  a composite  of  five  adult  faces, 
which  are  not  given  individually  for  want  of  space. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  at  leugth  here  ou  the  princi- 
ple of  the  process  of  making  composites,  or  about  the  appa- 
ratus 1 use,  as  all  this  has  been  published  in  full  in  many 
places,  and  re-published  in  my  last  work.*  It  will  probably 
be  remembered  by  many  of  your  readers  that  the  principle 
consists  in  throwing  faint  images  of  a succession  of  accu- 
rately adjusted  prints  (or  negatives)  on  the  same  part  of  a 
single  sensitized  plate,  so  that  the  resultant  image  is  an 
aggregate  of  all  its  components,  and  a pictorial  average  of 
them.  Also,  that  the  apparatus  I employ  (made  for  me 
by  Meagher)  consists  of  the  front  of  a camera  fixed  firmly 
on  a solid  board,  with  its  back  screwing  out  or  in  for  pur- 
poses of  focussing,  and  that  in  front  of  the  lens  there  is  a 
cairiage  which  can  be  moved  to  and  fro  ou  a tramway 
along  the  b<  ard,  and  which  supports  a stage  provided 


* “Inquiries 
and  Co.,  1833. 


into  Human  Faculty.”  F.  Galton,  F.R.S.-Macmillan 
See  also  Phoiooraphic  Ni:ws,  1881,  pp.  310  and  332. 


with  many  adjustments,  to  which  the  print  is  fixed.  The 
print  can  be  raised  or  lowered,  it  can  be  moved  from  side 
to  side,  and  it  can  be  rotated.  Consequently  (within 
moderate  limits),  whatever  sized  print  is  mounted  on  the 
stage,  and  in  whatever  position  it  may  originally  have  been 
placed  there,  I can  produce  an  image  of  it  in  the  camera, 
of  any  required  size,  and  can  cause  that  image  to  fall  in 
any  required  position  on  the  sensitized  plate. 

The  required  position  is  defined  by  fixed  fiducial  lines, 
to  which  I adapt  the  image  by  the  requisite  adjustments 
of  scale  and  position.  I cannot  briefly  describe  the  some- 
what complicated  and  delicate  ariangement  that  I adopt 
for  my  fiducial  lines,  which  is  fully  explained  in  the  work 
above  referred  to.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  when  making 
full-face  composites,  I look  through  an  eye-hole,  down 
upon  a piece  of  horizontal  ground  glass  let  into  the 
roof  of  the  camera,  and  there  I see  two  images.  The 
one  is  that  of  delicate  and  bright  fiducial  lines,  similar  in 
shape  to  those  in  fig.  1,  and  the  other  is  the  image  of  the 
portrait  which  has  been  thrown  upwards  by  a hinged 
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Fig.  1. 

mirror  that  lies  inside  the  body  of  the  camera.  While  my 
eye  is  applied  to  the  eye-hole,  I have  my  hands  free  for 
making  the  adjustments.  These  are  complete  (1)  when  the 
pupils  of  the  two  eyes  in  the  image  of  the  print  are  exactly 
bisected  by  the  upper  of  the  two  horizontal  fiducial  lines  ; 
(2)  when  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  are  equidistant  laterally 
from  the  verlical  line,  for  determining  which  the  little  cross 
lines  give  great  assistance ; and  (3)  when  the  parting  of 
the  lips  in  the  image  coincides  with  the  lower  of  the  hori- 
zontal fiducial  lines.  I adjust  each  portrait  in  turn  in  this 
way,  and  theD,  after  capping  the  lens  and  turning  the 
hinged  mirror  out  of  the  way,  I raise  the  dark  slide.  Then 
I withdraw  the  cap,  give  a brief  exposure,  and  re-cap. 
Immediately  afterwards,  I close  the  dark  slide,  turn  back 
the  mirror,  and  remove  the  cap  ; then  I am  free  to  set  to 
work  with  the  next  of  the  series  of  portraits,  in  the  same 
way  as  that  just  described. 

In  taking  profile  portraits,  I use  a sloping  line  with 
two  horizontal  ones,  as  in  fig.  2,  and  adjust  the  image  of 


Fig.  2. 

the  print,  so  that  its  forehead  shall  be  touched  by  the 
upper  end  of  the  sloping  line,  and  that  what  I estimate  to 
be  the  position  of  the  front  of  the  gums  of  the  middle 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  of  the  image  shall  be  touched  by 
the  lower  end  of  the  sloping  line.  The  line  through  the 
centre  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye  in  the  profile  image,  and 
that  through  the  parting  between  the  lips,  are  then  made, 
as  before,  to  correspond  with  the  upper  and  the  lower  of 
the  two  horizontal  fiducial  lines. 

I will  take  this  opportunity  of  emphasizing  the  value  of 
a very  simple  precaution  that  vastly  facilitates  the  process 
of  reduction  to  a given  scale,  not  only  in  making  these 
composites,  but  also  in  other  cases  where  reductions  to 
scale  and  to  position  have  to  be  made.  I have  not  seen 
the  plan  to  which  I refer  spoken  of  by  others,  and  as  I 
made  it  out  for  myself,  I suppose  it  to  have  been  hithtrto 
overlooked,  notwithstanding  its  simplicity.  Speaking  in 
the  most  general  way,  in  every  case  of  reduction  to  scale 
and  position  there  are  some  two  points  (A,  B)  in  the  image 
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of  the  picture,  that  must  be  made  to  fit  two  points  (A',  B) 
in  a fiducial  line.  If  the  precaution,  of  which  I am  about 
to  speak,  has  not  been  taken,  the  process  of  making  the  tit 
will  consist  of  a set  of  separate  and  tedious  attempts,  until 
the  fit  proves  satisfactory.  At  the  beginning  of  each 
attempt,  the  picture  has  to  be  removed  a step  further  off, 
or  nearer,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  there  must  be  a fresh 
focussiug  and  a fresh  adjustment  for  position.  In  my  plan, 

I arrange  the  fiducial  line  A'  B'  so  that  oue  or  other  of 
its  two  ends — say  A — corresponds  exactly  with  the  optical 
axis  of  the  camera.  Then,  however  much  the  portrait  may 
be  moved  to  or  fro  parallel  to  the  optical  axis,  and  how- 
ever large  may  be  the  corresponding  focussing  change  in 
the  length  of  the  body  of  the  camera,  the  point  A in  the 
image  of  the  print  will  remain  glued,  as  it  were,  to  A'  in 
the  fiducial  line.  After  the  line  A B has  been  once  super- 
imposed on  A'  B'  there  will  remain  only  the  position  of  B 
to  be  attended  to.  In  my  apparatus  I simultaneously 
work  the  carriage  with  one  hand,  and  the  focussing  ariange- 
ments  with  the  other,  and  the  image,  while  retaining  its 
sharpness,  continuously  waxes  or  wanes,  as  the  case  may 
be,  in  its  size.  The  horizontal  line  that  bisected  the  pupils 
at  first,  always  continues  to  do  so,  and  the  vertical  line 
still  continues  to  stand  exactly  half-way  between  the 
pupils.  I go  on  steadily  screwing  until  the  parting  of  the 
lips  in  the  image  coincides  with  the  lower  horizontal 
fiducial  line,  and  then  the  adjustment  is  complete.  In  a 
solidly-made  camera,  it  is  easy  to  find,  and  mark  once  for 
all  on  its  ground  glass  screen,  the  exact  position  of  the 
intersection  of  the  screen  with  the  optical  axis  of  the  lens. 

If  we  adjust  the  camera  so  that  the  image  shall  be 
of  about  the  same  size  as  the  original  picture,  a little 
subsequent  enlargement  or  reduction  of  the  image  will  not 
require  any  sensible  change  of  distance  between  the  object 
and  the  ground  glass  screen.  The  lens  can  be  moved  to 
and  fro  a short  distance,  with  the  effect  of  altering  the 
size  of  the  image  without  sensibly  affecting  its  definition. 
I therefore  tested  the  position  of  the  optical  axis  of  my 
camera  under  these  conditions.  The  camera  and  the 
portrait  were  both  fixed,  and  as  I screwed  the  lens  in  or 
out,  the  image  grew  smaller  or  larger  without  varying 
materially  in  sharpness,  and  expanded  and  contracted 
from  a central  radiant  point,  whose  exact  position  I very 
soon  ascertained.  This  being  fixed,  the  parallelism  of  the 
tramway  of  the  carriage  to  the  optical  axis  was  rectified 
until  the  to  and  fro  movement  of  the  carriage  had  no  effect 
in  causing  the  image  A to  separate  from  the  fiducial  A'. 
When  all  was  satisfactorily  arranged,  the  process  of 
reduction  to  scale  became  swift,  and  very  interesting  to 
perform. 

Beautiful  as  the  adjustments  of  my  camera  are,  I must 
honestly  confess  that  if  I had  to  begin  quite  afresh,  I 
should  employ  a much  more  disconnected  process.  It 
would  bean  improvement  on  that  which  I first  tried,  which 
was  merely  to  take  prints  that  happened  to  be  nearly  of 
the  same  size,  to  adjust  them  under  fiducial  marks  scratched 
on  glass,  and  then  to  press  down  upon  them  a hinged  Hap, 
which  carried  two  points  that  pricked  two  “register” 
marks  in  the  margin  of  the  print.  The  prints  were 
successively  suspended  on  two  pins  driven  into  the  wall 
opposite  the  camera,  the  pins  being  passed  through  the 
register  holes. 

What  I should  do  now  would  be  to  deal  chiefly  with 
group  portraits.  I formerly  disparaged  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  composite  portraiture  as  being  too  small  and  ill- 
defined,  but  they  are  now  so  frequently  made  on  a large 
scale,  and  with  good  definition,  aud  they  form  such  useful 
collections  of  persons  of  the  same  family,  profession,  or 
race,  that  I should  be  inclined,  when  I have  next  to  occupy 
myself  with  composites,  to  make  much  use  of  them,  and 
to  make  the  composites  of  the  same  size  as  they.  Having 
selected  portraits  differing  little  in  size,  I should  cut  them 
out  and  paste  them  severally  on  cards,  I should  carefully 
measure  the  distance  in  each  from  eye  line  to  lip  line,  under 


a lens  in  good  light,  and  I should  write  the  measurement 
on  the  card.  I should  also  carefully  estimate  and  write 
down  the  proper  numberof  units  of  exposure,  having  regard 
to  the  vigour  of  the  portrait.  Then  I should  adjust  and 
attach  the  cards  to  similar  frames,  guided  by  fixed  fiducial 
lines,  regarding  only  the  upper  horizontal  line  in  fig.  1,  with 
its  short  cross  marks,  and  its  intersection,  the  vertical 
line,  and  disregarding  the  mouth  line.  Lastly,  1 should 
prop  these  frames  in  succession  in  front  of  the  camera. 
The  points  to  be  attended  to  would  be,  first,  that  the  frames 
should  be  accurately  propped.  This  would  best  be  done 

by  two  notches,  like  inverted  V’s  (/\ /\)  cut  in  their 

lower  edge,  each  notch  straddling  over  a stout  round  peg 
firmly  fixed  at  right  angles  to  the  wall.  The  adjustment 
to  scale  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  making  the  com- 
posites of  the  same  average  size  as  the  prints,  because  in 
that  case,  as  already  remarked,  a slight  screwing  to  and 
fro  of  the  len3  will  change  the  size  of  the  image  without 
sensibly  affecting  its  definition.  I should  then  carefully 
graduate  by  trial  the  head  of  the  focussing  screw  in  such 
a way  that  I need  only  turn  it  until  the  figure  that  came 
opposite  to  a fixed  index  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
measurement  written  on  the  card,  to  ensure  that  the  image 
should  be  correct  to  scale.  As  the  point  of  intersection 
of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  fiducial  lines  would  lie  in 
the  optical  axis  of  the  camera,  the  image  would  always  fall 
into  its  right  place.  I should  use  a common  lens  for  the 
camera,  one  that  did  not  define  too  sharply  ; but  I should 
be  very  particular  about  the  goodness  of  its  mounting  and 
focussing  screw.  These  hints  will  suffice ; the  details 
must  be  filled  in  by  the  reader.  The  fault  I find  with 
ray  present  camera  is  loss  of  light,  due  to  the  reflection  of 
the  image  upwrards  from  an  enclosed  mirror,  and  to  the 
necessity  of  viewing  it  through  apiece  of  (thin  plane)  glass 
inclined  at  45°,  the  upper  surface  of  which  reflects  the 
illuminated  fiducial  lines  scratched  on  a blackened  plate 
that  is  mounted  at  its  side  with  a light  behind  it.  I also 
think  that  my  camera  is  too  much  of  a jack-of-all-trades, 
and  that  I should  get  on  much  better  if  the  portraits  were 
successively  prepared  at  leisure,  making  the  actual  photo- 
graphy of  them  a quick  and  simple  process.  In  the  plan 
I have  just  mentioned,  all  the  preparations  would  be  gone 
through  in  good  light,  and  without  any  hurry.  Then  the 
photography  would  be  swift,  and  it  would  become  feasible 
to  make  many  trials,  leaving  out  one  or  other  of  the  more 
doubtful  portraits.  As  it  is,  I find  the  production  of  even 
a single  composite  to  be  an  anxious  and  fatiguing  work, 
and  if  any  part  of  the  complicated  process  goes  wrong,  all 
has  to  be  repeated.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  anxiety 
and  fatigue  should  not  be  avoided. 

There  is  nothing  respecting  composites  that  I should 
more  gladly  hail  than  the  invention  of  a simple  optical 
method  of  combining  many  images  into  one,  so  as  to  judge 
of  the  effect  of  a photographic  composite  before  making  it. 
Nothing  can  be  better  for  optically  combining  two  por- 
traits than  the  prism  of  doubly  refracting  spar  that  I have 
used  ; but  I cannot  make  a satisfactory  and  simple  com- 
bination of  as  many  as  six  or  even  of  four  pictures.  1 
have  described  most  of  the  plans  that  have  occurred  to  me, 
but  they  all  fail  in  some  respect.  The  last  I tried  was 
a mosaic  of  pieces  cut  in  the  form  of  equilateral  triangles, 
vertex  outwards,  from  the  rim  of  a large  lens,  and  turned 
and  brought  close  together  with  their  vertices  inwards. 
1 then  viewed  the  properly  adjusted  pictures  through  a 
small  fixed  telescope,  in  front  of  whose  object-glass  the 
mosaic  was  fixed.  The  method  fails  because  the  outer 
edges  of  the  pictures  are  less  bright  than  the  inner  ones  ; 
consequently  the  images  are  uot  equally  mixed  up. 

In  conclusion,  I can  only  express  a wish  that  photo- 
graphers will  try  to  make  ethnological  or  family  composites. 
I have  been  much  pleased  to  find  that  both  Dr.  Billings, 
Surgeon-General  of  the  War  Department  of  the  United 
States,  and  Mr.  Thompson,  lately  attached  to  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  now  to 
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that  of  Cambridge,  have  used  the  method  (as  I also  did,  to 
llustrat?  a paper  read  at  the  York  meeting  of  the  British 
Association)  to  elicit  the  typical  characteristics  of  the 
skulls  of  different  races.  It  is,  however,  in  ethnological 
nqnirie3,  and  in  studies  of  hereditary  aud  family  charac- 
teristics, that  I think  the  process  would  be  most  generally 
interesting. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  attempt  to 
practise  it,  that  off-hand  methods  will  not  avail.  The 
adjustments  must  be  made  with  judgment  and  extreme 
care  to  produce  good  effects.  The  difference  between  a 
very  carefully-made  composite,  and  one  that  has  been  com- 
bined with  only  moderate  care,  is  great. 

Explanation  ok  Plate. 

In  the  plate  published  this  week  the  composites  are  on  the 
left,  their  respective  components  on  the  right.  E is  the 
composite  of  the  five  portraits  marked  with  small  c;  oppo- 
site it,  and  similarly,  F is  the  composite  of  the  J's  opposite 
it.  G is  a co  compotite  of  E and  F reversed  in  position, 
and  thus  represents  all  the  ten  components  on  the  right. 
II  is  a composite  of  five  other  older  faces,  which  are 
omitted  for  want  of  room. 


POSITIVES  ON  GELATINO-CHLOKIDE  OF 
SILVER. 

BY  \V.  M.  ASHMAN  AND  R.  OFFORD. 

Third  Article. 

In  the  previous  article,  we  directed  attention  mainly 
towards  a clear  understanding  of  the  simple  acid  chloride 
emulsion,  and  its  uses  for  certain  purposes. 

Those  who  found  an  opportunity  to  follow  us  by  actual 
experiment,  have  doubtless  felt  ere  this  that  their  exer- 
tions were  rewarded  ; we  should  be  glad  to  know  that  such 
was  the  cise,  since  it  would  bear  independent  testimony'  as 
to  the  value  of  our  remarks,  besides  inciting  others  to  test 
some  of  the  capabilities  of  the  process. 

Upon  the  present  occasion,  we  intend  showing  how  a 
compound  emulsion  may  be  successfully  prepared  from 
materials  to  be  found  in  every  laboratory. 

After  numerous  experiments  with  the  various  salts 
enumerated  in  our  last  article,  together  with  others  not 
included  in  that  series,  we  have  decided  in  favour  of  two 
compound  emulsions  as  being  satisfactory.  In  each  case 
the  proportions  of  three-fourths  of  a chloride  emulsion  to 
one-fourth  of  an  organic  or  other  emulsion,  was  found  to 
yield  the  best  result. 

Mixed  emulsions  being  always  slightly  washed,  no  very 
particular  care  need  be  exercised  with  regard  to  an  excess 
of  haloid,  the  washing  waters  readily  adjusting  the  balance. 
As  before  suggested  for  the  plain  chloride  emulsion,  we 
prefer  employing  two  chloride  salts,  and  tbu3  avoid 
crystallization  or  deliquescence  in  the  finished  emulsion, 
as  instanced  by  the  following  formula  : — 

Gelatine  = 7 grms.  diss  in  70  c.  c.  of  dist.  water. 

Ammo  chloride  134  ,,  / 

Potass.  „ *88  „ S ” ” 

Silver  nitrate  6 „ 20  „ „ 

Here  we  have  a combination  by  means  of  which  the  two 
extremes  are  avoided.  We  prefer  making  the  silver 
decidedly  acid,  before  mixing  with  the  chlorized  gelatine, 
and  for  this  purpose  make  an  addition  of  about  ten  per 
cent,  of  citric  acid.  The  solution  should  be  effected,  and 
the  temperature  slightly  raised  in  each  case  before  mixing 
takes  place. 

If  the  quantities  above  given  be  employed,  the  colour- 
test  before  mentioned  will  not  indicate  the  presence  of  un- 
combined silver.  To  mix  with  the  above,  we  take  either 
a citrate  or  an  oxalate  emulsion  ; the  former  produces  a 
film  readily  toned  in  the  ordinary  gold  toning  bath,  but 
possessing  indifferent  keeping  qualities ; the  latter  necessi- 
tates a special  gold  bath  of  the  thio-cyanate  form,  and  has 


the  property  of  retaining  its  whiteness  for  a long  period. 
Perhaps  we  should  rather  say  that  it  is  quite  possible  to 
tone  an  oxalate  prepared  emulsion  film  with  the  ordinary 
borax  bath,  provided  it  be  treated  either  before  or  after 
toning  with  a dilute  solution  of  ammonium  thio-cyanate. 

In  the  first  instance  the  following  formula  will  form  a 
proper  proportion  to  blend  with  the  above  : — 

Gelatine  2*  gram.  dis.  in  30  c.c.s  of  dist.  water 

Amm.  cit.  1*8  „ „ 6 „ „ „ 

Silver  nitrate  2 ,, 

Acid  cit.  *3  „ 


I10 


The  presence  of  citric  acid  helps  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  a compound  of  gelatine  and  silver  ; it  also  hinders 
coagulation  of  the  gelatine  by  the  ammonium  salt — an 
event  which  always  takes  place  sooner  or  later  with  gela- 
tine when  citrate  and  some  other  salts  are  present,  unless 
there  has  been  so  much  washing  that  the  resulting  pictures 
are  poor  and  thin.  The  colour  test  applied  to  this  formula 
will  be  somewhat  disappointing,  notwithstanding  the  excess 
of  silver  salt  used  ; nor  i8  it  really  possible,  when  dealing 
with  such  organic  compounds,  to  define  the  chemical 
changes  that  take  place.  On  the  application  of  potassium 
bichromate  solution  to  a drop  of  this  emulsion,  no  change 
may  be  apparent  for  a few  seconds,  but  after  a minute  or 
so  the  red  chromate  of  silver  almost  invariably  appears. 
The  argentuous  citrate  is  a soluble  salt,  but,  as  stated  by 
both  Roscoe  and  Fowue3,  the  argentic  citrate  is  insoluble. 
Besides  this,  there  are  most  probably  two  or  three  salts, 
acid  and  neutral,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is 
either  the  accidental  formation  of  an  argentous  or  a 
neutral  argentic  soluble  salt  that  the  colour  test  really  in- 
dicates. This  most  probably  only  takes  place  upon  the 
introduction  of  the  chromic  acid,  because  the  addition  of  a 
chloride  salt  to  the  emulsion  will  not  prevent  the  exhibition 
of  free  silver  upon  testing.  Another  argument  in  favour 
of  this  theory  is  found  in  the  suggestion  of  a chemical 
authority  to  use  argentous  citrate  as  a means  of  getting 
argentous  chloride  by  the  addition  of  sodium-chloride. 
Any  attempt  to  meet  the  case  by  successive  additions  of 
ammonium  citrate  will  end  in  the  apparent  increase  of  free 
silver,  and  the  ultimate  separation  of  the  gelatine  from  the 
precipitate  and  coagulation  thereof. 

Thus  it  appears  evident  that  the  citrate  group  are  some- 
what unstable  in  their  behaviour  when  in  combination 
with  silver  and  its  haloids,  bringing  about  a train  of  com- 
plications which  can  only  be  unravelled  by  further  ex- 
periment when  the  precise  reactions  may  be  chemically 
defined. 

Having  the  mixed  chloride  and  the  citrate  emulsions 
prepared,  a mixture  may  be  effected  by  adding  one  part  of 
the  latter  to  three  parts  of  the  former,  and  melting — if 
solidified — at  as  low  a temperature  as  practicable.  When 
the  citrate  emulsion  is  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
chloride  they  should  be  rapidly  set,  thus  reducing  the  evil 
effects  of  temperature  to  a minimum.  Although  three 
parts  of  chloride  to  one  ©f  citrate  emulsion  has  been 
mentioned,  th? proportions  must  always  remain  a matter 
of  individual  taste,  since  printing  colour  is  thereby  affected  ; 
thus,  the  larger  the  proportion  of  citrate  employed,  the 
redder  or  browner  will  the  printing  colour  be  ; and  the  less 
the  proportion  of  citrate  used,  so  will  the  colour  tend 
towards  the  purples.  When  four-fifths  of  a chloride 
emulsion  to  one  of  citrate  is  employed,  a rich  violet  print- 
ing colour  is  obtained. 

After  an  interval  has  elapsed  sufficiently  long  to  ensure 
a firm  jelly,  the  compound  emulsion  may  be  broken  up  by 
squeezing  it  through  coarse  wire  mesh  or  mosquito  netting 
into  a vessel  of  cold  water,  where  the  thready  emulsion  may 
remain  five  minutes  ; the  whole  should  then  be  thrown  on 
a filter  or  fine  hair  sieve,  and  a second  washing  in  clean 
water  be  given,  the  duration  of  each  washing  being  five 
minutes  only.  As  a general  rule,  the  more  the  washing  is 
prolonged,  the  better  the  emulsion  will  keep,  but  the  re- 
sulting image  will  be  less  vigorous  ; for  this  reason  we 
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would  rather  impress  upon  those  who  prefer  this  formula, 
to  confine  each  successive  washing  to  the  length  of  time 
mentioned. 

It  is  necessary,  as  in  all  washed  emulsions,  to  extract 
some  of  the  superfluous  water,  otherwise  it  would  be  found 
to  lack  body  in  coating  ; and  half  an  hour’s  draining  on  a 
filter  is  sufficient  to  effect  the  purpose.  The  usual  methods 
adopted  for  melting,  filtering,  coating,  and  drying,  follow  ; 
the  details  of  which  are  too  familiar  to  require  repetition. 

A suitable  oxalate  emulsion  to  mix  with  the  chloride 
spoken  of  at  the  commencement  of  this  article  may  be 
formed  as  follows  : — 

Gelatine  2 grammes  in  30  c.c.  of  distilled  water 

Potassium  oxalate  1 „ 6 ,,  ,, 

Silver  nitrate  2 „ 10  ,,  „ 

Dissolve  separately,  and  mix,  then  add  to  the  chloride 
emulsion  in  the  same  proportion,  and  in  a similar  manner 
to  that  recommended  in  the  case  of  the  citrate.  The 
method  of  washing  differs  in  no  way  from  that  already 
mentioned  ; but  previous  to  melting,  half  a gramme  of 
citric  acid  dissolved  in  ten  c.c.  of  water  should  be  added. 

The  compound  emulsion  with  potassium  oxalate  is  both 
white  and  slow,  and  is  especially  useful  in  making  trans- 
parencies for  the  lantern,  enlarging,  &c.  Almost  any 
colour  may  be  obtained,  from  warm  brown  to  black,  pro- 
vided sufficient  toning  be  given.  This  operation,  as  previ- 
ously stated,  is  not  a rapid  one  ; still,  it  can  be  somewhat 
accelerated  by  the  use  of  two  baths,  the  first  an  ordinary 
borax,  such  as  given  in  the  Photographic  Nkws  Formu- 
lary, and  the  second  either  before  or  after  fixing  the  thio- 
cyanate toning  bath  given  in  page  43  of  the  current  Year- 
Book. 

An  especial  feature  in  a compound  emulsion  is  the 
facility  afforded  for  printing  negatives  of  a black-and- 
white  character,  for,  as  a rule,  very  much  more  harmonious 
results  will  be  obtained  by  this  means  than  in  any  other 
way.  And  it  is  remarkable  to  how  far  this  effect  may  be 
carried  in  practice  by  a slight  modification  of  the  formula. 
Thus,  by  increasing  the  amount  of  haloid,  and  decreasing 
the  proportion  of  acid,  we  obtain  harmony;  and  by  decreas- 
ing the  haloid  and  increasing  the  acid  or  organic  compound, 
we  obtain  brilliancy — nay,  hardness;  in  a word,  a reliable 
formula  is  a necessity  ; but  having  such,  judicious  modifi- 
cations are  allowable. 


THAT  DREADFUL  FOCUSSING  CLOTH  ! 

(A  Moan  of  One  who  has  Suffered). 

I CANNOT  understand  why  the  ingenuity  of  photographic 
apparatus  makers  has  not  yet  devised  an  efficient  substi- 
tute for  the  focussing  cloth.  There  is  nothing  more  har- 
rassing  in  the  whole  range  of  a photographic  outfit. 

Take  it  in  its  out-of-door  aspect.  If  there  is  the  least 
wind  blowing,  is  it  not  the  most  tiresome  thing  to  manage 
possible  ? Hasn’t  it  got  the  habit  of  falling  over  the  focus- 
sing screen,  after  you  have  put  the  latter  on  the  ground, 
and  of  hidiug  it,  and  you  only  fiud  out  what  you’ve  done 
when  you’ve  put  your  foot  down  and  you  hear  a smash  ? 
Have  a camera  with  a folding  screen,  you  say.  Yes,  that’s 
all  very  well,  but  suppose  you  haven’t  got  one?  Besides, 
allow  that  you  have  a camera  with  a screen  of  this  kind: 
hasn’t  the  focussing  cloth  been  known  to  catch  in  some 
part  of  the  camera,  and  when  you  drag  it  off  you  throw 
the  whole  arrangement  out  of  balance,  and  you  have  to 
begin  again?  Nay,  is  it  altogether  out  of  knowledge  that 
an  attachment  of  this  kind  has  more  than  once  upset  the 
camera  and  legs  altogether? 

Take  the  appearance  of  the  photographer  out  of  doors, 
when  his  head  is  under  the  cloth.  Doesn’t  it  give  a 
horrible  uncanny  look,  which  makes  him  at  once 
the  object  of  ridicule  to  the  unthinking  and  unscientific 
masses  ? When  his  head  is  thus  concealed,  has  not  the 
ubiquitous  boy  a desire  to  meddle  with  his  dark  slide  ? 


Hasn’t  he  been  represented  in  comic  journals  times  out  of 
number,  assaulted  in  the  rear  by  innumerable  bulls?  Not 
that  1 ever  heard  of  a photographer  in  real  life  so  troubled  ; 
but  it  shows  the  weakness  of  the  focussing  cloth  when  it 
is  thus  pitched  upon  as  the  mark  for  the  caricaturist. 

Out  of  doors  bad,  indoors  the  focussing  cloth  is  worse. 
It  ruffles  the  photographer’s  hair,  and  towzles  his  beard. 
It  forces  him  to  wear  skull,  smoking,  and  other  unhealthy 
head-coverings  which  bring  on  premature  baldness,  aud 
impart  a flashy  aspect  to  his  bearing  which  does  not  pro- 
perly belong  to  him. 

If  the  weather  is  hot,  putting  one’s  head  under  the 
focussing  cloth  is  an  abomination  and  a terror.  If  the  focus- 
sing cloth  be  too  small,  words  cannot  picture  the  irritation 
caused  by  straining  one’s  eyes,  and  the  slipping  of  the  tor- 
menting piece  of  stuff  at  the  very'  moment  when  you  think 
you  have  focussed  correctly,  but  are  not  quite  sure.  If  it 
be  too  large,  the  perspiration  pours  down  the  face,  and  you 
emerge  hot,  flushed,  and  fatigued  from  the  trial  of  sup- 
porting its  weight. 

Let  the  focussing  cloth  be  mislaid,  and  you  are  crushed. 
In  despair,  you  seize  the  first  thing  that  comes  to  hand. 
You  have  a rush  of  sitters,  and  they  must  not  be  kept 
waiting  while  you  hunt  for  the  missing  article.  You  rush 
wildly  at  the  camera  with  some  black  calico  which  you  dis- 
cover thrust  behind  the  fixed  background.  It  is  as  thin 
as  gauze,  aud  on  putting  your  head  underneath,  you  find 
the  daylight  streaming  through  the  interstices.  Another 
dart  at  the  store  behind  the  background.  Ah  ! this  is 
much  thicker.  You  use  it,  focus,  and  re-appear  with  your 
eyes,  mouth,  and  nose,  filled  with  dust.  The  sitter  smiles, 
and  you  don’t  know  why.  You  accidentally  catch  sight  of 
your  reflection  in  the  mirror,  and  then  you  discover.  The 
black  calico  has  been  used  in  some  remote  period  to  stop 
out  light  in  the  studio  roof,  aud  your  perspiring  face  is 
well  peppered  with  smuts.  Eventually  you  find  that  the 
friend  of  the  sitter  has  been  sitting  on  the  missing  focus- 
sing cloth  all  the  time. 

It  is  very  easy  to  say  that  one  ought  to  have  a studio 
dark  at  one  end,  and  move  about  one’s  screens  to  shut  off 
the  light,  but  what  is  a man  to  do  if  his  studio  refuses  to 
be  managed  that  way?  Besides,  why  shouldn’t  we  do 
away  with  the  focussiug  cloth  l Has  anybody  any  vested 
interest  in  a focussin<j-cloth  ? Has  a focussing-cloth  any 
interest  in  itself  ? Why  then  should  it  be  held  sacred  ? 

I read  some  time  ago  in  an  American  paper,  this: — “ Our 
Chicago  amateurs  are  trying  to  do  away  with  focussing- 
cloths.”  Now,  what  I want  to  know  is,  have  they  done 
away  with  them  ? If  not,  why  should  not  our  English 
amateurs  try  their  hands  aud  abolish  the  hateful  thing  ? 

In  this  hope  I live. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Gelatixo-Chloridk  of  Silver  Paper — Photo-Tracing 
Process  — Phototypes  — Gelatine  Plate-Making 
Machine. 

Morgan’s  Gelalino- Chloride  of  Silver  Paper. — The  process 
of  obtaining  positive  prints  by  developing  takes  a long 
time  in  becoming  popular.  Photographers  are  slow  in 
adopting  new  methods  requiring  learning  on  their  part. 
The  firm  of  Morgan  and  Co.  have,  however,  facilitated 
matters  by  offering  an  excellent  gelatino-chloride  of  silver 
paper.  I have  been  trying  it,  and  with  complete  success, 
not  without  hesitating  the  first  three  or  four  times  as  to 
either  the  length  of  exposure,  or  the  right  time  at  which 
to  stop  developing.  But  the  thing  is  so  speedily  ac- 
complished ; and  what  great  advantages  such  a process 
offers  by  allowing  of  printing  at  any  time,  day  or  night, 
under  absolutely  regular  conditions!  It  is  easy  to  obtain 
a light  of  practii  ally  equal  luminosity  after  making  a trial 
beforehand  to  find  out  the  requisite  length  of  exposure, 
aud  placing  the  paper  always  at  the  same  distance  away. 
It  is  better  to  under-expose  rather  than  over,  as  iu  the 
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latter  case  the  prints  are  not  brilliant.  The  same  deve- 
loping bath,  composed  as  follows,  is  sufficient  for  a good 
number  of  prints.  These  formulas  arc  given  by  Mr. 
Morgan  himself : — 

Developer. 


No.  1.  — Neutral  oxalate  of  potash 

..  250  grammes 

Bromide  of  ammonium 

...  15 

Hot  water  ... 

..  1,600 

Mo.  2. — Sulphate  of  iron 

..  40 

Hot  water 

..  1,600 

Citric  acid 

15  „ 

Filter,  and  mix  iu  equal  parts,  adding  No.  2 to  No.  1. 

No.  3. — Alum  

125  grammes 

Water  

2500  „ 

Toning  Bath. 

No.  4. — Acetate  of  soda  

160  grammes 

Chloride  of  lime  ... 

8 

Water  

2,500  „ 

No.  5.  —Chloride  of  gold  ... 

1 gramme 

Wa'er 

125  grammes 

Fixing. 

No.  0. — Hyposulphite  of  soda 

150  grammes 

Water  

1,000 

Daylight  may  be  used  as  well  as  any  artificial  light.  About 
live  centimetres  of  magnesium  ribbon  are  sufficient  to  print 
from  a normal  negative.  After  exposure,  the  priut  ought 
to  appear  fainter  rather  than  too  deep  in  tone  ; in  toning 
it  comes  out  in  very  agreeable  warm  colouring.  To  pre- 
serve a brilliant  surface,  it  is  recommended,  afier  the  final 
washing,  to  press  it  against  a plate  coated  with  talc,  and 
rub  with  blotting-paper  to  squeeze  out  the  excess  of  mois- 
ture. Wlxeu  dry,  a finely-glazed  image  is  obtained  with- 
out the  application  of  anything  else,  as  in  the  so-called 
enamelled  prints.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Morgan,  we  are  able  to 
print  quickly  and  with  excellent  results,  with  this  gelatino- 
chloride  paper,  while,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  in 
this  dull  weather,  we  should  have  to  spend  a whole  day  to 
get  a single  print  from  the  same  negative.  The  one  little 
remaining  question  is  that  of  the  cost  of  this  paper  ; but 
no  doubt,  when  in  general  use,  it  will  be  reduced  to  that  of 
chloride  of  silver  albumenised  paper. 

Photo-Tracinj  Process. — 1 have  already  stated  that  the 
process  known  as  photocaique  consists  in  directly  tracing  by 
hand  with  a pen  over  photographic  prints  without  inter- 
posing tracing  paper.  However  transparent  the  tracing 
paper,  it  always  bides  certain  details  in  the  shadows,  and 
it  is  troublesome  work  in  that  ease.  This  process  is  very 
useful  at  times,  as  the  photograph  can  be  entirely  effaced, 
leaving  only  the  tracing  in  absolutely  black  lines,  which 
may  be  made  thicker  in  the  shadows,  and  a reduced  nega- 
tive taken  from  the  tracing  can  be  employed  for  typo- 
graphic or  other  purposes.  By  this  means  one  has  not  to 
contend  with  the  inability  of  a draughtsman,  as  he  has  only 
to  be  supplied  with  a silver  print  on  salted  paper,  fixed  in 
hypo,  but  not  toned.  If  it  is  the  case  of  an  autographic 
transfer,  the  print  is  sized  on  the  uuder  surface  with  a solu- 
tion of  tapioca  in  hot  water,  and  the  tracing  is  done  iu 
lithographic  ink.  No  reducing  is  permissible  in  such  a 
case ; the  transfer  is  direct,  and  of  the  same  size  as  the 
origiua*.  If  it  is  required  to  be  reduced,  the  traciug  is 
made  in  Iudian  iuk.  To  cause  the  image  to  disappear 
the  print  has  only  to  be  immersed  in  a solution  of — 
Bichloride  of  copper  ...  ...  15  grammes 

Water 100  „ 

If  after  reproducing  the  tracing  in  the  camera,  it  is  desired 
to  bring  back  the  photograph  after  previously  wetting,  dip 
it  in  a bath  of  neutral  oxalate  of  potash  in  saturated 
aqueous  solution  of  sulphite  of  iron.  About  one 
part  of  iron  to  five  or  six  of  the  potash  will  be 
required,  the  image  reappears  immedia'ely,  and  after 
washing,  it  is  liuished.  It  may  also  be  made  to  disappear 
in  a saturated  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  in  20  c.c.  of 


hydrochloric  acid  to  300  or  400  c.c.  of  water.  In  this  case 
an  eight  per  cent,  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  will 
bring  the  image  back.  If  it  is  desired  to  completely 
destroy  it,  one  has  only  to  use  a three  per  cent,  aqueous 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  ; to  one-twentieth  of  the 
bulk  add  enough  iodine  to  colour  it,  and  mix  the  whole 
together.  The  process  by  bichloride  of  mercury  has  been 
used  in  making  the  prints  by  which  the  image  is  made  to 
appear  by  dipping  in  water  as  in  the  so-ca'led  “magic 
photography”  when  it  is  pressed  between  blotting-paper 
impregnated  with  hypo.  I think  in  certain  cases,  to  see 
the  work  better,  it  would  be  preferable  to  use  ferro- 
prmssiate  prints,  as  on  the  blue  image  the  black  tracing 
would  be  more  easily  seen. 

MM.  Boussod , Valadon,  and  Co.’s  Phototypes. — This  firm 
is  now  practising  on  a large  scale  the  preparation  of  photo- 
type blocks.  The  coming  Salon  number  of  L' Illustration 
will  be  printed  entirely  from  phototype  negatives  by  the 
Manzi  process.  The  same  publishers  have  just  issued  a 
splendid  album  from  Detaille’s  military  diawings.  Our 
friend  Mr.  Woodbury,  to  whom  1 showed  these  results, 
declared  that  as  yet  nothing  had  been  produced  in  England 
to  come  up  to  them.  I am  directing  my  attention  at  pre- 
sent in  the  application  of  new  methods  of  phototypograpby 
to  ceramics,  and  my  first  trials  have  met  with  perfect 
success. 

Gelatine  Plate  Machine. — My  colleague,  M.  Stebbing,  has 
just  organised  a gelatine  plate  making  machine  of  the  kind 
specified  on  page  199  of  this  year’s  Photographic  News. 
It  works  capitally,  and  with  such  speed,  that  600  plates  of 
medium  size  can  be  easily  prepared  iu  an  hour  with  perfect 
regularity  ; and  with  these  plates  I have  obtaiued  the 
finest  results.  The  emulsion  is  free  from  all  defects,  and 
the  apparatus  works  so  regularly  that  the  film  is  quite 
uniformly  spread.  Leon  Vidal. 


Ddtcnt  Intelligence. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

4234.  William  Middle  miss,  Ilolruefield  Mill,  Thornton  Road, 
Bradford,  Yorkshire,  for  “ Improvements  iu  photographic 
cameras.” — 7th  April,  1885. 

4288.  Scotto  Clark  Nash,  33,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  for 
“ Improvements  in  portable  photographic  cameras.” — 
7th  April,  1885. 

4378.  Edward  Marlow  and  Henry  Bisuor,  4 and  5,  Arcade 
Chambers,  Corporation  Street,  Birmingham,  for  “ Improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  dark-room  lamps  or  lanterns  for 
photographers’  use.” — 9th  April,  1885. 

4528.  William  Ford  Stanley,  4 and  5,  Great  Turustile,  Hub 
born,  Middlesex,  for  “Improvements  in  photographic 
cameras.” — ( Complete  specification). — 13th  April,  1885. 

4529.  William  Ford  Stanley,  1 and  5,  Great  Turnstile,  Iiol- 
born,  Middlesex,  for  “ Aetinometer  for  photography.” — 
13th  April,  1885. 

4531.  William  Low  SarjeAnt,  19,  Enrnore  Park,  South  Nor- 
wood, Surrey,  for  “ Spring  shutter  for  camera.” — 13th  April, 
1885. 

Patents  Void  through  Non-payment  of  Duty 

10.  A.  M.  Clark  ( Corbassicrc ). — Photographic  piinting. 

27.  A.  M.  Kiiotinsky. — Lime  light  lamps. 

Specification  Published  during  the  Week. 

7201.  Thomas  Samuels,  of  Monken  Hadley,  in  the  County  of 
Middlesex,  Gentleman,  for  “ An  improvement  in  photographic 
cameras.” — Dated  3rd  May,  1884. 

The  patentee  appears  to  claim  the  use  of  a double  swing- 

front. 

Patent  Granted  in  America. 

314,811.  Benjamin  J.  Edwards,  London,  County  of  Middlesex, 
England.  “ Apparatus  for  coating  photographic  plates.” — 
Filed  October  22nd,  1884.  (No  model)  Patented  in  Eng- 
land June  5,  1884,  No.  8643. 

This  apparatus  is  described  aud  figured  on  page  541  of  our 

volume  for  1S84. 
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A supplement  illustrative  of  the  remarkable  results 
obtained  by  Mr.  Francis  Clalton’s  method  of  composite 
portraiture  is  given  with  the  present  issue  of  the  News, 
and  another  illustration  of  the  same  subject  will  follow 
next  week. 

In  Mr.  Galton's  article  on  page  243  will  be  found  much 
detailed  information  ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  opticians 
will  endeavour  to  supply  Mr.  Galton  with  the  instrument 
he  requires — an  apparatus  for  immediately  presenting  to 
the  eye  a composite  of  any  reasonable  number  of  com- 
ponents. 

From  an  artistic  point  of  view,  much  might  be  said, 
the  composites  recalling  the  ideal  pictures  of  the  great 
masters.  Perhaps  the  most  real  difference  between  a 
photographic  portrait  and  a good  painting  is  that  the 
former  is  merely  an  exact  representation  of  one  phase  of 
the  sitter’s  individuality,  while  the  latter  may  be  a com- 
posite of  an  indefinite  number  of  phases. 

A feeling  of  universal  sorrow  has  been  experienced  in 
photographic  circles  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  death 
of  the  Lord  Mayor. 


A chill,  taken  at  the  Brighton  Review,  developed  into 
pleurisy,  but  on  Wednesday  he  was  so  much  better  that 
he  took  part  in  some  ceremonies  connected  with  the  Blue- 
coat  School.  He,  however,  did  this  against  the  doctor’s 
advice;  and  was,  no  doubt,  prompted  by  a kindly  feeling, 
which  made  him  feel  that  the  boys  would  be  disappointed 
at  his  absence. 

In  the  photographic  department  of  the  Inventions  Ex- 
hibition things  seem  rather  more  forward  than  in  other 
departments.  A good  show  may  be  expected. 

The  historical  collection  of  photographic  mementos 
which  is  to  be  exhibited  under  the  auspices  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  promises  to  be  one  of  considerable  in- 
terest, and  the  committee  have  been  well  supported  by 
those  who  possess  relics  of  the  past  having  photographic 
interest.  Still  there  are  phases  in  photographic  history 
not  represented,  and  any  of  our  readers  who  have  old  stock 
they  may  be  willing  to  lend,  would  facilitate  the  work  of 
the  committee  by  immediately  forwarding  a list  to  Prof. 
W.  F.  Donkin,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Photographic 
Society,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East.  We  are  informed  that  some 
of  the  early  lenses  would  be  very  acceptable. 

(Scene  — A Photographic  Studio  near  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital).  Photographer — “ I can’t  take  your  portrait,  sir, 
if  you  hold  your  head  so  low  down.  I just  get  the  bald 
part,  and  the  rims  of  your  glasses.”  Medical  Student — 
“ Capital ; just  what  I want.  This  portrait’s  for  my 
father,  and  I want  him  to  see  that  I’m  working  so  hard  it’s 
affecting  my  health.  I’ve  ashed  him  for  the  cash  to  go  out 
of  town  for  a fortnight ! ” 


The  prospects  of  a supply  of  platinum  from  New  South 
Wales  seem  to  be  encouraging,  this  metal  existing  to  a 
very  notable  extent  in  the  sand  of  the  sea  shore  near 
Richmond  River  ; while  a nugget  weighing  over  half-an- 
ounce  was  recently  found  near  Wiseman’s  Creek.  Should 
the  platinotype  process  of  photographic  printing  become 
general,  fresh  sources  of  the  metal  will  be  needed. 

One  of  the  oddest  suggestions  made  for  a long  time  is 
that  of  Mr.  T.  Kay,  of  Stockport,  who,  the  other  day,  in 
a paper  read  before  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society,  proposed  to  make  sea  water  drinkable  by 
treating  it  with  citrate  of  silver  ! Mr.  Kay  gravely  sets 
forth  the  chemical  changes  which  would  take  place — 
namely,  the  displacement  of  the  chlorides  by  combining 
with  the  silver,  aud  the  formation  of  the  harmless  citrates 
of  sodium,  potassium,  magnesium,  &c.  He  observes  that  sea 
water  thus  treated  would  be  slightly  aperient  and  diuretic 
if  taken  in  large  quantities,  but  would  be  suitable  for 
moistening  the  parched  throats  of  shipwrecked  mariners. 
No  doubt.  But  setting  aside  the  cost,  are  we  to  imagine 
a shipwrecked  crew  rushing  to  the  medicine  chest  for 
citrate  of  silver,  before  betaking  themselves  to  the  boats, 
and  subsequently  performing  a delicate  chemical  experi- 
ment in  the  open  sea  ? We  have  also  doubts  as  to  the 
usefulness  of  citrate  of  silver,  supposing  more  be  put 
in  than  the  equivalent  of  chlorides.  And  with  the  con- 
stant rocking  of  the  boat,  how  is  the  chloride  of  silver  to 
settle,  or  is  a filtering  arrangement  to  be  taken  ? The 
idea  of  drinking  turbid  chloride  of  silver  is  not  pleasant. 
Mr.  Kay’s  notion  savours  too  much  of  the  quasi-scientific 
romances  of  M.  Jules  Verne  to  be  thoroughly  acceptable. 

To  make  sea  water  potable  by  distillation  is  a tolerably 
easy  process,  and  the  ingenuity  of  shipwrecked  sailors  has 
now  and  then  rendered  it  possible  to  carry  on  a rough 
process  of  distillation  in  an  open  boat  at  sea ; the  con- 
densing arrangement  being  a piece  of  waterproof  sail, 
folded  so  as  to  form  a bag  which  can  hold  some  pints  of 
sea  water. 


The  Chicago  Times  has  a curious  story  of  a painting  o 
the  “ Deathbed  of  Lincoln,”  executed  by  an  artist  named 
Lichfield.  President  Lincoln,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
shot  in  the  theatre.  An  army  surgeon,  Dr.  C.  S.  Taft, 
happened  to  be  present,  and  he  it  was  who  went  to  the 
assistance  of  the  wounded  man  and  remained  with  him 
until  he  died.  When  the  picture  was  painted,  Dr.  Taft 
naturally  supposed  he  would  be  represented,  aud  so  he 
was;  but  the  picture  now  appears,  not  with  the  portrait  of 
Taft  as  the  medical  attendant,  but  with  the  portrait  of 
Surgeon-General  Crane.  No  one  would  have  been  any  the 
wiser,  had  not  the  picture  been  photographed  when  first 
painted.  It  seems  that  Surgeon-General  Crane  had  the 
head  of  Taft  scratched  out  and  his  own  portrait  inserted. 


The  Beauty  Competition  at  Paris,  which  had  to  be 
decided  by  judging  the  photographs  of  the  candidates,  and 
not  the  candidates  themselves,  is  over.  The  prize  has  been 
carried  off  by  a young  Parisian  lady,  twenty  years  old, 
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named  Mathilde  Corlin.  Whether  Madlle.  Corliu  is  as 
beautiful  as  her  photograph,  and  whether  the  judges  are 
right  in  their  opinion  of  her  beauty,  the  public  will  have 
au  oppoituuity  of  seeing,  as  <he  prize-winner  has  promised 
her  assistance  at  a soiree,  when  copies  of  her  portrait  will 
be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  given  to  the  wounded  of  the 
French  army  in  China. 

The  age  of  a lady  is  always  a delicate  subject.  Wre 
admire  the  cautiousness  of  a San  Francisco  photographer, 
who  labels  two  photographs  of  Madame  Adelina  Patti 
respectively  thus : “ Madame  Patti  at  eighteen — 
“ Madame  Patti  at— present.’’ 


Funny  Folks  pictures  the  advent  of  the  camera  into  the 
domestic  circle.  First  we  have  the  smiling  father  under 
the  lens,  but  after  having  had  an  experience  extending 


over  six  hours,  he  smiles  no  more.  The  difficulty  with  the 
cook  having  been  arranged  amicably,  and  sole  possession 
of  the  kitchen  obtained,  Pa  and  Ma  step  in  and  spoil  all 
by  opening  the  door. 

Boxwood  is  becoming  rapidly  scarce,  according  to  Mr. 
J.  R.  Jackson,  of  Kew  Gardens  ; and  notwithstanding  the 
extent  to  which  the  various  “ process  blocks  ” are  used 
for  journalistic  illustration,  the  demand  does  not  slacken. 


Paper,  as  the  basis  on  which  by  far  the  gre  ater  number 
of  photographs  are  made,  must  always  be  a subject  of 
study  to  the  photographer,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  a 
batch  of  suggestions  as  to  the  progress  in  this  branch  of 
manufactures  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  current  number 
of  the  Journal  of  Chemical  Industry. 


Herrc  adds  solublr  salts  of  zinc,  calcium,  or  ah.  uuium 
to  the  pulp,  and  aft  jrwards  mixes  in  soap,  so  that  insoluble 
metallic  soaps  are  precipitated  ; these  serving  to  make  the 
resulting  paper  both  partially  waterproof,  and  far  more 
fire-resisting,  than  the  ordinary  article. 


The  treatment  and  manufacture  of  wood-pulpjhave  been 
studied  by  Coethen,  and  some  advantage  appears  to  result 
from  subjecting  the  wood  which  is  to  be  pulped,  to  a pre- 
liminary baking  in  a hot  air  bath ; this  being  more  especi- 
ally the  case  with  coniferous  woods  rich  in  turpentine; 


In  working  the  sulphite  process  of  bleaching  wood  pulp, 
Flodquist  uses  a steel  boiler  lined  with  lead  ; the  lining 
being  fixed  by  screws  provided  with  lead- covered  heads, 
so  that  no  iron  comes  in  contact  with  the  contents  of  the 
boiler. 


Dulfus  makes  an  uninflammable  pulp  by  incorporating 
eighty  parts  of  asbestos,  five  of  silicious  earth,  five  of 
silicate  of  soda,  and  one  aud  a-half  of  silk  fibre.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  use  this  material  not  only  for  making  paper,  but 
also  for  insulating  electric  wires. 

A photographer  who  wants  gold  for  making  chloride  of 
gold,  obtains  exactly  twenty  shillings’  worth  by  dissolving 
a new  sovereign  ; but  in  doing  this  he  puts  the  country 
to  an  expense  of  about  three-halfpence — the  actual  cost 
of  manufacturing  the  sovereign.  Still,  one  would  be  a 
considerable  loser  by  dissolving  silver  money,  as  the 
metallic  value  of  an  English  silver  coin  is  not  equal  to  the 
nominal  value  of  the  piece.  In  America,  this  difference  is 
so  great  that  spurious  half-dollars  are  manufactured  J 
weight,  style,  and  fineness  of  the  false  coin  being  equal  to 
the  genuine  article,  and  the  illicit  manufacture  yields  a 
profit  of  about  twenty-five  per  cent. 

The  dodges  of  the  itinerant  photographer  are  not  to  be 
despised,  and  we  must  confess  we  admired  the  dexterity  of 
a couple  of  the  fraternity  who,  a few  eveniugs  ago,  we 
saw  photographing  a horse  and  its  rider  near  Battersea 
Park.  The  horse  is  a somewhat  difficult  subject  to  take, 
and  this  particular  quadruped  was  so  restive  that  its  rider 
was  some  time  before  he  got  him  in  front  of  the  camera. 
But  this  done,  all  the  rest  was  easy.  While  one  operator 
focussed  and  made  leady  with  the  cap,  the  other,  taking 
up  the  focussing  screen,  walked  in  front  of  the  horse  about 
ten  feet  away  and  tapped  sharply  on  the  glass ; instantly 
the  head  was  turned,  the  ears  pricked  up,  and  every  muscle 
on  the  alert,  and  yet  motionless  for  a sufficient  time  for  the 
exposure  to  be  made.  Really  a capital  picture,  considering 
the  surroundings,  was  obtained.  Horses  are  like  children  ; 
they  must  be  taken  at  once,  or  not  at  all. 

Photographs  of  the  old  school  may  sometimes  be  im- 
proved by  artistic  retouching  ; it  is  the  reverse  with  the 
paintings  of  the  old  masters.  An  odd  story  has  just  come 
to  our  knowledge,  which,  if  its  truthfulness  were  not 
vouched  for  by  good  authority,  would  scarcely  be  credible. 
A gentleman  of  means,  by  profession  a painter  of  heraldry, 
hada  fancy  for  collecting  pictures, and,  investing  judiciously, 
got  together  a good  number  of  valuable  works,  inc1  tid- 
ing a Gainsborough,  several  Morlands,  a Cuyp,  and 
a Rembrandt,  though  we  have  doubts  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  latter.  Anyway,  his  gallery  was  valued 
at  several  thousands  of  pounds.  On  his  death,  some  two 
years  ago,  the  pictures  were  sold,  and  realised  ,£200  ! The 
reason  for  this  was,  that  they  were  put  up  for  auction  in  a 
suburb  of  London,  the  chief  auctioneers  for  works  of  art 
refusing  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them  because  they 
had  been  “ touched  up  ” by  the  owner.  The  fact  was  that 
the  latter  had  a fancy  for  “ improving”  the  old  masters, 
and  especially  their  skies,  and  where  he  thought  a picture 
might  be  benefited,  he  applied  a dab  of  colour,  no  matter 
whether  the  artist  was  Gainsborough,  Smith,  Rembrandt 
or  Jones. 
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Conference  sur  la  Decoration  Ceramique  tar  Impres- 
sion. Par  Leon  Viclai  (Paris : A,  Quantin). 

We  have  here  a work  which,  if  not  large,  is  of  very  excep- 
tional interest,  as  it  brings  the  whole  question  of  decorating 
ceramic  ware  by  means  of  photographic  blocks  well  up  to 
date.  A photo-typographic  block  (Meismbach)  is  given,  after 
which  are  printed  the  various  dissections  of  the  same  block, 
which  will,  when  each  is  printed  in  its  proper  colour, 
give  a polychrome  image.  We  hope  to  present  our  readers 
with  a translation  cf  portions  of  the  work  before  long. 


A Practical  Treatise  on  the  Fabrication  of  Glue,  Gela- 
tine, &c.  By  F.  Davidowsky.  Demy  octavo,  297  pages 
and  thirty-five  engravings  in  the  text.  ( London  : Samp- 
son Low,  Marston  and  Co.  Philadelphia  : Baird  and  Co.) 

A Handbook  treating  of  gelatine  and  glue  could  not  come 
at  a more  opportune  time  than  the  present,  as  gela- 
tine has  practically  replaced  collodion  as  a vehicle  for  the 
sensitive  salts  of  silver  in  making  negatives,  and  it  threatens 
to  oust  albumen  from  its  long  held  tenure  in  connection 
with  positive  prints. 

The  subject  is  introduced  in  some  fifteen  pages,  after 
which  about  sixty  pages  are  devoted  to  describing  the 
routine  work  and  ordinary  fixtures  of  a glue  factory.  The 
finer  gelatines  are  afterwards  treated  of,  and  numerous 
uses  and  applications  of  gelatine  are  considered.  The 
directions  for  making  gelatine  foils  and  coloured  veneers 
are  specially  interesting. 

We  cannot  find  space  for  extracts  this  week,  but  hope 
to  give  our  readers  a sample  of  the  book  shortly. 

A Practical  Guide  to  Photography.  (London:  Marion 
and  C>.,  22  and  23,  Soho  Square.  1885.) 

This  is  a very  clearly  written  and  neatly  got  up  handbook, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  any  intelligent  person  might 
become  a photographer  by  a careful  study  of  it. 


HAUDWICH  ON  THE  ETHOXO  LIME-LIGHT;  WITH  A 
SAFETY  JET  TO  PREVENT  EXPLOSION. 

BY  T.  FREDERICK  HAllDWICR.* 

The  “ Ethoxo,”  or,  as  I prefer  to  term  it,  the  “ Oxy-ether 
light,”  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  W.  Broughton,  of  Minchester, 
but  I do  not  think  sufficient  credit  has  been  given  him  for  it. 
Much  fault  has  been  found  by  critics  who  either  have  not  tried 
the  process,  or  have  used  it  in  a way  contrary  to  the  instruc- 
tions. My  own  experience  is  that  it  is  a very  efficient  substi- 
tute for  the  oxy-hydrogen,  when  coal-gas  cannot  be  obtained, 
and  that  it  is  quite  safe  iu  the  hands  of  experienced  persons, 
with  proper  precautions. 

Presuming  that  the  members  of  your  Society  are  familiar  with 
the  general  outlines  of  the  process,  I proceed  to  speak  of  what  I 
have  found  to  be  the  best  form  of  tank  for  holding  the  ether. 
The  oxygen  gas  in  this  form  does  not  pass  through  the  liquid, 
but  over  its  surface  ; the  advantage  of  which  is,  that  there  is 
less  fear  of  ether  being  forced  back  into  the  bag,  and  also  the 
light  is  steadier.  Iu  the  old  form  of  tank,  when  granules  of 
pumice  or  other  substances  are  used  for  safety,  the  (lame  at  the 
jet  mouth  will  be  seen  to  rise  and  fall  as  each  bubble  of  gas 
passes  through  the  ether ; but  when  the  gas  passes  merely  over 
its  surface,  the  resistance  offered  by  the  granules  is  overcome. 
In  the  former  case,  also,  the  pressure  of  the  gas  is  reduced  at 
least  one-third,  whereas  iu  the  latter  it  not  only  suffers  no  re- 
duction, but  is  sometimes  even  increased  by  the  elastic  force  of 
the  ether  vapour. 

An  inspection  of  the  following  diagrams,  which  are  drawn  to  a 
scale  of  one-fourth,  will  at  once  show  the  construction.  Fig.  ! 
is  a vertical,  and  Fig.  2 a horizontal  section.  The  tank, 
71-inches  long,  is  divided  into  two  floors  by  a septum  passing 
across,  at  a height  of  1.1  inches  (inside  measurement),  the  lower 

* Communication  to  the  Newcustle-on-Tyne  and  Northern  Counties 
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division  being  used  for  generating  the  vapour,  aod  the  upper 
forming  two  reserve  chambers  ; so  that,  if  any  overflow  of  ether 
should  accidentally  take  place,  it  would  not  be  driven  into  the 
pipes.  The  oxygen  enters  at  the  point  marked  0|  and  O*.  and 
after  saturating  itself  with  ether  by  passing  in  the  direction  indi- 
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VERTICAL  SECTION  OF  THE  TANK. 
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HORIZONTAL  SECTION  OF  THE  TANK. 

cated  by  the  arrows  in  Fig.  2,  escapes  at  IJ»  and  II,.  A 
T-piece,  with  tap,  is  screwed  in  at  0,,  and  a simple  exit  pipe, 
with  tap,  at  Hs.  There  is  also  a cap  screwing  down  upon  a 
leather  washer  at  A,  to  secure  the  orifice  used  for  filling  and 
emptying  the  tank. 

The  quantity  of  ether  required  will  be  about  a pint  ; it  should 
be  poured  into  the  tank  until  it  reaches  to  a quarter  of  an  inch, 
or  a little  more,  from  the  horizontal  septum.  If  it  be  then 
returned  into  a bottle,  and  a label  placed  cn  the  bottle  at  the 
surface  of  the  liquid,  the  exact  measure  required  for  the  futuro 
will  be  indicated. 

In  making  this  tank,  great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  solder- 
ing, or  a portion  of  the  oxygen  will  travel  by  a shorter  route 
than  is  intended,  and  there  will  be  a danger  of  an  explosive  mix- 
ture being  formed.  The  bottom  must  be  put  on  la9t,  resting  on 
the  edges  of  the  vertical  septa,  but  not  attached  to  them,  and 
notched  here  and  there  to  allow  the  ether  to  flow  underneath. 

To  test  the  tank,  fill  it  with  ether,  and  place  it  for  two  hours 
iu  melting  ice.  Now  connect  it  with  the  safety  jet  of  the  lantern 
and  pass  oxygen  through  it.  The  flame  should  be  long  and  blue 
slightly  tipped  with  yellow.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  burns 
with  a small  flame  of  a pale  violet  colour,  and  renders  the  lime 
incandescent  without  any  further  admixture  of  oxygen  from  the 
O tube  of  the  jet,  the  tank  is  improperly  made,  and  the  oxygen 
not  sufficiently  saturated  with  ether  vapour. 

The  Ether. — I find  a great  advantage  from  the  employment 
of  the  lightest  and  best  methylated  ether.  Being  comparatively 
free  from  alcohol,  and  water,  it  can  be  used  over  aud  over  again 
by  simply  filling  up  to  the  original  bulk  with  fresh  ether.  It  is 
sold  in  commerce  as  ether  of  ‘720  ; but  if  my  specific  gravity 
bottle  is  reliable,  it  is  very  little  more  than  '710  at  CO8  Fahr. 
After  having  been  once  used,  the  specific  gravity  was  '715,  and 
after  three  times  '725  at  00°.  Unless  a really  light  aud  good 
ether  can  be  obtained,  I do  not  advise  that  the  ethoxo  lime- 
light should  be  attempted.  Store  the  ether  iu  a cool,  and 
especially  in  a dark  place,  as  the  action  of  light  causes  it  to 
absorb  oxygen,  and  become  less  volatile.  See,  also,  that  no 
flame  is  near  at  hand  when  you  are  pouring  it  out  to  fill  the 
tank. 

The  Jet. — Any  jet,  of  the  oxybydrogen  kind,  which  answers 
for  coal  gas  may  be  used  with  ether  ; but  to  obtain  the  best  re- 
sults it  must  be  well  made,  as  the  ether  vapour  is  more  liable  to 
what  we  term  “ roaring  ” or  “ hissing,”  than  either  coal  gas  or 
hydrogen.  The  orifice  should  be  somewhat  smaller  than  the  ^ 
inch  usually  recommended,  or  the  flame  will  be  liable  to  pass 
back  iu  dissolving,  when  the  bye-pass  is  low.  One  twenty-fifth 
will  be  sufficient,  aud  I do  not  find  the  light  sensibly  lessened 
by  reducing  the  orifice  to  this  point.  To  secure  as  strong  a 
pressure  of  gas  as  possible  during  emission,  the  bore  should  ex* 
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]>and  from  nV  to  T\y  inch  after  passing  a teutli  or  an  eighth  of  an 
iuch  inwards.  I have  known  jets  in  which  the  narrow  part  of 
the  bore  was  jor  J inch  long,  but  these  jets  do  not  burn  as 
much  gas  nor  give  as  much  light,  unless  the  bag  is  more  heavily 

loaded. 

With  the  most  careful  instructions  for  the  manufacture,  you 
will  find  that  scarcely  two  jets  will  agree  in  the  amount  of 
pressure  which  can  be  put  on  without  producing  hissing.  You 
must,  therefore,  blow  through  the  jets  beforehand  with  the 
breath,  and  pick  out  the  noisy  ones.  On  taking  off  the  nipples, 
and  looking  through  them  against  a strong  light,  you  will,  pro- 
bably, find  that  with  those  which  work  silently  the  small  bore  of 
",V  inch  is  exactly  iu  the  middle  of  the  larger  j\y  iuch  bore, 
whilst  with  the  roaring  nipples,  it  is  one  side.  Failing  this,  all 
that  you  can  do  with  the  noisy  ones  will  be  to  select  a needle  of 
the  right  size  and  polish  the  bore  with  it,  after  dipping  it  in  a 
cream  of  oil  and  knife-polishing  powder.  The  same  may  be 
done  with  good  effect  in  the  case  of  an  old  jet  which  has  become 
corroded  or  choked  up  with  lime  dust. 

The  Granule  Safety  Chamber. — I do  not  consider  that  any- 
thing of  this  kind  ought  to  be  necessary  ; but  as  I usually 
lecture  in  crowded  rooms  and  often  to  children,  I have  used  the 
safety  chambers  since  the  Chadderton  accident.  They  may 
be  applied  iu  the  form  of  tubes  attached  to  the  taps  of  an  ordin- 
ary jet,  or  the  jet  may  be  made  purposely  with  the  safety 
chamber  iu  front,  immediately  below  the  nipple.  The  biunial 
which  I show  to-night  has  a safety  jet  in  the  top  lantern  packed 
with  granules  of  binoxide  of  manganese,  and  safety  tubes  in  the 
lower  lantern  with  granules  of  pumice. 

The  safety  chamber  must  be  circular  in  form,  I -inch  wide  and  s- 
inch  deep,  interior  measurement,  with  a disc  of  wire  gauze  of 
sixty  meshes  to  the  inch  next  to  the  granules,  and  a second  of 
thirty  meshes  to  strengthen  it,  both  resting  on  the  top  of  the 
chamber.  These  two  disc  must  be  live-eighths  of  an  inch  across, 
and  be  kept  in  position  by  a ring  of  wire  fitting  into  a groove  in 
the  brass.  Two  other  similar  discs  are  to  be  pressed  or  screwed 
tightly  upwards  against  the  bottom  of  the  chambers,  but  iu  such 
a way  as  to  be  easily  removable  for  cleaning  or  renewal. 

Below  the  chamber  thus  formed,  there  should  be  an  empty 
space  holding  half  a fluid  drachm,  to  serve  as  a mixing  chamber 
for  the  gases  before  they  enter  the  granules.  Above  the 
chamber  is  no  cavity  of  any  kind,  but  the  cap  screws  down 
nearly  close,  leaving  only  sufficient  room  for  the  gases  to  pass 
freely  to  the  nipple. 

The  difficulty  with  this  jet  will  be  not  so  much  in  extinguishing 
the  exploding  gases,  as  in  getting  enough  pressure  with  one 
hundredweight  on  the  bag.  Therefore  no  attempt  must  be 
made  to  economise  space  by  contracting  the  diameter  of  the 
granule  chamber  at  the  top  ; the  upper  discs  of  wire  gauze  must 
be  as  large  as  the  lower,  and  all  the  discs  must  be  changed  if 
they  become  rusty  or  choked  up.  I have  seldom  had  occasion  to 
change  them,  but  a few  minutes  will  suffice  for  the  operation. 

The  safety  tubes  ought  to  be  a little  longer  than  the  chamber 
in  the  safety  jet,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  instead  of  lialf- 
an-inch,  but  they  need  not  be  quite  so  wide,  say  half-an-inch 
exterior  measurement  instead  of  interior,  with  discs  of  wire 
gauze,  exactly  as  before,  in  the  screw  caps  at  the  ends  ; the 
whole  to  be  made  air-tight  by  springing  a piece  of  vulcanised 
rubber  over  the  tube  and  shoulders  of  the  caps,  until  it  is  flush 
with  the  milled  heads  at  the  ends,  and  then  securing  it  by  tying 
with  red  silk. 

The  Safety  Granules. — I know  of  none  superior  to  the  pumice, 
originally  proposed  by  Mr.  Broughton,  in  its  power  of  extinguish- 
ing flame  ; but  it  is  inclined  to  be  dusty,  and  is  easily  disinte- 
grated by  the  action  of  the  gases.  When  this  happens,  a flicker- 
ing wih  be  seen  from  small  particles  of  pumice  projected  into  the 
flame,  and  eventually  the  tubes,  on  being  opened,  will  be  found 
not  to  be  quite  full.  The  flickering  is  very  slight  after  the  tubes 
have  been  a little  time  in  use,  and  some  persons  do  not  observe 
it ; but  if  you  wish  to  avoid  it,  granules  of  black  oxide  of  manga- 
nese may  be  substituted.  These  granules  are  not  entirely  equal 
to  the  pumice  in  power  of  arresting  flame,  but  they  are  strong 
enough  for  use  in  the  jet  or  tubes  now  described.  The  hardest 
and  purest  variety  of  the  mineral  should  be  selected,  and  it  may 
be  crushed  iu  a steel  mortar.  This  operation  is  somewhat 
troublesome,  but  a little  goes  a long  way  and  lasts  a long  time. 

In  reference  to  the  size  of  the  granules,  wire  gauze  sieves  of 
forty  and  fifty  meshes  to  the  inch  are  the  best  for  screening  ;* 

• Wire  gauze  of  any  size  can  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Bedford  be  Steer, 
wire-workers,  of  Long  Lane,  Bermondsey,  London. 


all  that  passes  through  the  former  and  rests  upon  the  latter  being 
retained.  Granules  screened  by  Nos.  50  and  60  are  too  small  to 
allow  of  a free  passage  for  the  gases,  and  30  and  40  are  too  large 
to  stop  the  flame.  1 succeeded  with  this  size  when  crushed  slate 
was  used,  but  on  trying  pulverized  glass  the  flame  passed  easily 
through  them. 

The  granules  of  binoxide  of  manganese  are  in  appearance  like 
coarse  grains  of  gunpowder,  and  being  very  heavy  they  sink  by 
their  own  weight  and  keep  the  chamber  closed.  In  filling  the 
chamber,  it  should  be  tapped  gently,  and  the  granules  scraped 
to  a level  surface  ; but  they  must  not  be  pressed  tight  together, 
or  the  flow  of  gas  will  be  impeded. 

As  regards  the  relative  merits  of  the  safety-jet  and  safety- 
tubes,  the  jet  is  a neater  and  more  compact  arrangement,  the 
granules  being  readily  accessible,  and  well  secured  in  position  ; 
it  also  has  an  advantage  in  the  chamber  being  upright.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  tubes  are  available  for  a jet  already  in  use,  and 
although  the  volume  of  the  exploding  gases  is  larger,  the  granules, 
being  in  a cool  place  outside  the  lantern,  are  better  able  to  with- 
stand the  shock  of  an  explosion.  The  upper  jet  in  a biunial 
becomes  strongly  heated  by  the  hot  air  from  the  lower  lantern, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  heat  facilitates  the  passage  of  flame 
through  fine  tubes  and  orifices.  What  you  gain  in  one  direction, 
therefore,  by  using  the  jet,  you  lose  iu  another,  and  it  is  hard  to 
say  to  which  side  the  balance  of  advantages  belongs ; practically, 
either  jet  for  tubes  will  answer  the  purpose,  if  kept  in  working 
order. 

Supposing  the  safety-tubes  to  be  used,  with  pumice,  they 
must  be  opened  from  time  to  time  to  see  that  they  are  full  ; for, 
not  being  vertical  in  position,  the  granules,  in  w-asting  away, 
and  sinking  down,  will  eventually  leave  an  empty  space,  along 
which  the  flame  might  travel. 

The  India-rubber  Tubing  . — I must  repeat  the  caution  given  in 
a previous  paper,  not  to  use  any  but  the  best  and  thickest 
quality  of  tubing.  The  ether  softens  the  thin  kinds,  and 
speedily  makes  them  rotten. 

lied  rubber  is  very  elastic,  but  I have  found  it  sticky,  and  apt 
to  cut  with  the  string  used  in  tying.  The  pure  grey  vulcanised 
rubber  is  far  tougher,  and  will  last  a long  time.  Half-an-iDch 
outside  diameter,  and  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  the  bore,  is  a good 
size  for  carrying  the  ether  vapour. 

I object  to  putting  the  ether-tank  on  the  floor,  because  it 
involves  the  use  of  a long  tube  between  it  and  the  lantern  ; and 
this  tube  absorbs  a quantity  of  ether,  as  you  may  prove  by 
drawing  air  through  it  when  the  lecture  is  over.  With  1 he  tank 
on  the  table  close  to  the  lantern,  you  have  only  a short  piece  of 
tubing,  of  nine  inches  or  so,  to  look  after-,  or  two  pieces  if  you 
use  a biunial. 

These  pieces  of  rubber  must  be  examined  from  time  to  time, 
because  if  they  were  to  give  way,  there  would  be  a rush  of 
vapour,  liable  to  ignite  at  the  nearest  flame,  and  to  run  down  the 
tubing,  burning  fiercely.  I consider  this  danger  more  real  and 
obvious  than  that  of  ether  passing  back  into  the  bag,  or  forming 
an  explosive  mixture  in  the  tank,  neither  of  which  could  easily 
happen  with  good  ether  and  a tank  properly  constructed. 

Setting  up  the  Apparatus. — The  lime  cylinder  ought,  un- 
doubtedly, to  be  a little  further  off  from  the  tip  of  the  jet  with 
ether  than  with  hydroden  gas,  because  ether,  being  rich  in  car- 
bon, deposits  it  on  the  lime  if  you  bring  it  too  near.  A quarter 
of  an  inch  from  the  orifice  to  the  point  where  the  burning  gases 
impinge  upon  the  face  of  the  cylinder  is  an  average  distance ; but 
all  depends  upon  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  flame.  Mr.  Lewis 
Wright  mentions  35°  as  the  nearest  to  a right  angle  obtainable 
without  risk  of  throwing  a shadow  on  the  screen,  and  this  agrees 
with  my  own  experience  ; but  if  the  angle  is  less  than  35°,  then 
the  lime  may  be  brought  nearer.  You  can  tell  when  it  is  right 
by  looking  at  the  lime  itself  ; it  should  be  worn  away  into  a 
depression  of  an  oval  or  elongated  form  ; if  a small  round  hole  is 
drilled  by  the  flame,  then  the  cylinder  is  too  near. 

The  weight  on  the  oxygen-bag  should  be  about  a quarter  more 
than  you  are  in  the  habit  of  using  with  an  ordinary  jet.  I sel- 
dom find  it  necessary  to  exceed  a hundred-weight,  unless  with  a 
very  large  bag  and  a biunial  lantern,  in  which  case  a hundred- 
weight and  a-quarter  may  be  put  on.  Turn  the  taps  in  a regular 
order,  beginning  with  the  bag,  and  ending  with  the  taps  of  the 
jet.  In  the  old  form  of  ether-tank,  it  was  recommended  to 
relieve  the  pressure  of  ether  by  opening  the  H tap  of  the  tank 
first ; but  iu  the  tank  described  in  this  paper,  it  is  comparatively 
immaterial  which  tap  you  open  first,  provided  that  you  open 
them  both  at  the  same  time.  You  must  not,  however,  open  the 
oxygen-tap  of  the  tank,  and  leave  it  for  a long  time  with  the 
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H tap  closed,  or  some  diffusion  of  ether  vapour  backwards  might 
gradually  take  place,  in  spite  of  the  pressure  from  the  bag.  In 
the  ordinary  way,  nothing  of  this  kind  happens,  and  I have  often 
smelt  the  residue  of  oxygen  in  the  bag  at  the  close  of  the 
lecture,  without  detecting  any  trace  of  ether. 

When  the  jets  are  lighted,  put  on  as  much  pressure  as  you 
can  without  producing  hissing.  After  a little  while,  when  the 
lantern  warms  up  to  its  work,  you  will  be  able  to  turn  the  taps 
a little  more,  and  then  they  will  need  no  further  touohing  for  at 
least  an  hour  and  a half,  if  the  ether  be  light  and  good.  Rotate 
the  lime  about  once  every  ten  minutes. 

To  preserve  the  granules  from  disintegration  and  dust,  the 
following  mode  of  putting  out  the  light  at  the  close  of  the  lec- 
ture may  be  adopted.  The  II  tap  of  the  jet  to  be  turned  off 
slowly,  and  the  oxygen  from  the  0 tap  allowed  to  blow  out  the 
flame.  If  you  turn  off  both  taps  at  once  a “ snap  ” will  pass 
back,  and  the  inside  of  the  jet  will  gradually  be  coated  with  fine 
pumice  dust.  Then  the  next  time  you  light  up  you  will  see 
quite  a little  shower  of  scintillations  in  the  flame  ; whereas  when 
small  explosions  of  that  kind  are  prevented  by  proceeding  in  the 
way  described,  the  surface  of  the  brass  in  the  safety- chamber 
remains  bright  and  clean.  My  impression  at  first  was  that  the 
oxygen  left  blowing  in  this  way  would  make  the  lime  cylinder 
crack  and  “ fly,”  but  I have  not  found  such  to  be  the  case. 

When  you  have  completed  your  lecture,  leave  all  the  jet  taps 
open,  and  draw  air  through  them  to  suck  out  the  ether  vapour, 
which,  if  allowed  to  remain,  would  turn  acid  and  corrode  the 
metal. 

My  experience  of  the  safety-jet  exhibited  this  evening  has 
been  principally  with  ether  vapour.  I have,  however,  used  pure 
hydrogen  gas,  carefully  freed  from  air,  with  good  effect.  This 
pure  hydrogen  explodes  more  strongly,  when  mixed  with  oxygen, 
than  that  prepared  in  the  common  way  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  iron  turnings,  but  it  is  extinguished  without  any  difficulty 
in  the  granule  chamber  of  the  safety-jet. 

In  legard  to  ether,  the  treatment  to  which  I have  subjected 
the  jet  may,  I think,  be  considered  exhaustive,  for  the  chemicals 
were  of  the  best  quality,  the  gases  mixed  in  various  proportions, 
and  the  jet  heated  by  a spirit  lamp  until  the  india-rubber  washers 
showed  signs  of  melting.  The  result,  however,  was  invariably 
the  same,  a faint  snap  at  the  orifice,  but  the  flame  could  not 
pass  the  granules  to  the  chamber  beneath.  The  jet  would  be 
more  perfect  if  this  mixing  chamber  beneath  could  be  dispensed 
with,  but  I have  not  been  able  so  far  to  do  more  than  reduce  it 
in  size. 

In  the  numerous  experiments  I have  had  occasion  to  make, 
one  point  has  struck  me  forcibly,  viz.,  the  very  moderate  amount 
of  pressure  which  suffices  to  keep  even  the  most  explosive  gases 
burning  quietly  at  the  mouth  of  the  jet  without  passing  back. 
The  exhibitor  at  the  Chadderton  Town  Ilall,  although  he  allowed 
ether  to  enter  his  oxygen  bag  from  a wrong  construction  of  the 
tank,  would,  I believe,  have  escaped  any  accident  if  the  bag  or 
tubing  had  not  been  touched.  Hence,  whilst  recommending  a 
safety-jet,  I recommend  also  that  the  ordinary  precautions  for 
keeping  up  the  pressure  should  be  observed.  The  whole  of  the 
gas  used  in  maintaining  the  light  in  this  process  passes  from  the 
bag  through  a single  tube,  and  it  is  therefore  obvious  that  if 
this  tube  was  stepped  upon,  the  pressure  would  at  once  be  taken 
off. 

A Letter  from  A.  S.  Herschell,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S., 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Experimental  Philosophy  in  the  Durham 
College  of  Physical  Science. 

Dear  Sir, — I can  now  confidently  vouch  for  your  jet’s  perfect 
safety  under  all  conditions  of  burning  with  explosive  oxyhydro- 
gen  gas,  as  1 have  put  it  to  as  severe  a test  as  can  possibly  be 
applied  in  its  normal  state,  and  it  gives  way  to  none  of  them. 

Taking  off  the  fine  nozzle  of  the  jet,  I placed  over  the  chamber 
instead  of  it,  the  tin  lid  of  a round  vesta  match-box,  which  just 
fitted  on  the  outside,  so  that  it  could  slide  up  and  down  and 
cover  the  wire  gauze  exit  of  the  chamber  with  a gas  measure  of 
variable  volume  between  it  and  the  escape  orifice,  which  was  a 
small  hole  pricked  with  an  auger  point  in  the  middle  of  the 
match-box  lid.  A short  riband  of  paper  had  to  be  gummed 
round  the  outside  of  the  cylinder  to  make  this  tin  cap  fit  it  and 
slide  on  to  it  quite  tightly.  The  greatest  capacity  of  the  cap 
above  the  wire  gauze  was  about  half  a cubic  inch  (or  a trifle  less), 
and  it  could,  when  necessary,  be  pressed  down  close  upon  the 
chamber  top. 

In  no  position  of  this  cap  could  I make  the  gas  flash  back, 
though  in  order  to  strengthen  the  violence  of  its  explosion,  I 


narrowed  the  touch-hole  orifice  by  forcing  a taper  glass  tube 
into  it,  with  a very  small  opening  at  its  point,  and  lit  the  gas  at 
the  large  open  end  of  the  tube,  so  that  its  flame  blew  back  into 
the  cap.  Even  with  this  assistance,  I could  not  get  a violent 
enough  explosion  in  the  tin  cap  to  throw  it  off  its  fitting  on  the 
chamber  (although  it  was  just  knocked  off  once  or  twice),  and  on 
pressing  the  balloon  nearly  empty  with  the  hand,  I could  feel  the 
puff  of  the  tin  cap  explosion  quite  strongly,  making  it  probable 
that  backward  escape  through  the  pumice  was  at  least  a con- 
siderable cause  of  the  weakness  of  the  explosions. 

Feeling  satisfied  that  half  a cubic  inch  of  gas  on  the  front 
side  of  the  wire  gauze  was  insufficient  to  drive  back  the  flame 
through  the  pumice,  I then  proceeded  to  use  the  body  instead 
of  the  lid  of  the  tin  match-box.  This  held  about  one  cubic  inch, 
and  could  not  be  slid  down  to  less  than  that,  but  was  easily 
packed  and  tied  down  tightly  to  the  top  of  the  chamber,  It  had 
also  a small  pin-hole  pricked  through  the  lid.  The  “puff”  of 
this,  a3  before,  did  not  injure  or  move  the  box,  but  the  very 
first  ignition  passed  through  the  pumice  and  inflamed  the  balloon, 
bursting  it  with  a pistol  sound. 

Finding  that  the  large  box  of  one  cubic  inch  always  blew  up 
the  balloon,  I next  tried  the  effect  of  varying  the  rate  of  egress  of 
the  ga3  by  holding  the  short  india-rubber  tube,  leading  from  the 
balloon  to  the  jet,  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  pinching 
it.  In  this  way,  with  the  small  inch  cap,  I was  able  to  burn 
the  explosive  gas  either  at  the  mouth  or  inside  the  cap,  on  the 
surface  of  the  wire  gauze  with  a fizzing  sound. 

The  tin  cap  being  raised  to  A inch  above  the  chamber,  and  the 
chamber  filled  with  copper  filings  instead  of  pumice,  the  simple 
snap-explosions  were  not  effective  in  driving  back  the  flame,  but 
left  it  kindled  on  the  gauze  inside,  making  a rushing  noise  from 
escaping  steam,  and  after  a little  while,  as  the  copper  became 
heated,  firing  through  into  the  balloon. 

I then  took  out  the  copper  filings,  and  tried  the  same  experi- 
ment with  pumice  sand  in  the  chamber.  Here  neither  “ puff  ” 
nor  “ fizz  ” would  take  any  effect,  although  the  steam  formed 
and  rushed  out  copiously.  On  looking  at  the  wire  gauze  after  it 
was  over,  I found  that  it  had  fused  into  pinholes  in  places,  and 
had  melted  itself  up  with  the  pumice,  which  actually  formed  a 
semi-vitrified  cap  of  T’g  or  inch  deep  on  the  top  of  the  sand  ; 
aud  this  sand  came  out  w'hole,  and  was  partly  solid  and  consistent. 
Yet,  in  all  this  violent  heating,  the  gas  did  not  fire  back  through 
into  the  balloon,  so  that  the  pumice  appears  to  be  a safer 
material  to  use  than  the  copper  filings. 

The  tin-box  experiments  were  preliminary  to  a concluding 
trial  with  the  jet  itself  ; and,  therefore,  putting  in  new  pumico 
sand,  I proceeded  to  raise  the  nozzle  to  a good  height  from  the 
gauze  by  means  of  a thick  leather  washer  round  the  screw.  The 
“fizzing”  and  ‘-snapping”  phenomena  could  then  be  got  at 
pleasure,  in  turns,  by  varying  the  rate  of  gas  flow,  But,  as  1 ex- 
pected, no  continuation  of  this  process  would  make  the  gas  fire 
back  into  the  balloon,  and  the  gauze  and  sand,  after  a trial  of 
some  time,  were  quite  unharmed. 

Of  course,  with  the  nozzle  screwed  close  down  on  to  its  thin 
washer,  as  in  the  jet  you  sent  me,  the  security  against  ignition 
will  be  still  greater,  and  I do  not  see  how  it  could,  by  any  possi- 
bility, be  made  in  that  state  to  burn  injuriously.  The  pumice 
sand  is  evidently  sanspariel — an  intercepting  material  of  first-rate 
excellence. 


ON  PLATINOTYPE. 

BY  J.  8.  POLLITT.* 

The  platiuotype  process,  though  of  comparatively  recent  origin, 
is  by  no  means  a stranger  amongst  us,  as  it  has  been  rather  ex- 
tensively practised  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  very 
successfully  by  some  members  of  this  Society.  It  is  a process 
which,  for  many  kinds  of  work,  has  much  to  recommend  it,  the 
results  being  characterised  by  a quiet  beauty  which  invariably 
pleases  an  artistic  taste  ; and  its  freedom  from  the  meretricious 
glaze  of  albumenised  paper  affords  a sensation  of  repose  to  the 
eyes  ; but  the  great  value  of  the  process  is  still  further  enhanced 
by  the  supposed  permanent  nature  of  the  printed  proofs. 

It  is  now,  I believe,  a matter  of  history  that  the  late  Roger 
Fenton,  who  went  out  to  the  Crimea  during  the  Russian  war 
about  1854,  and  took  a large  series  of  fine  photographs,  which 
were  afterwards  exhibited  in  the  Exchange  of  this  city,  gave  up 
photography  because,  as  he  said,  there  was  no  future  before  him, 
so  many  of  his  photographs  having  faded.  Such  a complaint, 
however,  cannot  be  made  against  platinotype,  and  the  knowledge 

* Abstract  of  a communication  to  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society’ 
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that  in  working  the  process  we  are  obtaining  results  which, 
according  to  present  experience,  will  be  as  perfect  one  hundred 
years  hence  as  now,  is  not  the  least  encouraging  feature  in  the 
printing  manipulations  of  this  beautiful  process.  As  regards  the 
chemistry  of  platinotype,  the  subject  is  a somewhat  complex  one. 
The  image,  as  the  name  implies,  is  formed  of  chloride  of  platinum 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state. 

In  sensitizing,  the  paper  is  brushed  over  by  a mixture  of 
chloride  of  platinum  and  sesquioxalate  of  iron,  or,  as  it  is  more 
generally  called,  ferric-oxalate,  this  ferric-oxalate  having  the 
peculiar  property  of  changing,  by  exposure  to  light,  into  ferrous- 
oxalate,  and  as  ferrous-oxalate  in  combination  with  potassic  oxa- 
late (or  the  neutral  oxalate  of  potash  used  in  developing  the 
prints)  is  a powerful  reducer  of  chloride  of  platinum  to  the 
metallic  state,  it  follows  that,  on  the  application  of  the  plain  hot 
solution  of  oxalate  of  potash,  a combination  is  formed  in  the  paper 
itself,  which  immediately  develops  the  image  by  reducing  the 
platinum  to  the  metallic  state.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  faint 
impression  which  is  distinctly  visible  before  development  is  really 
formed  by  the  darkening  of  the  ferric-oxalate,  used  in  combina- 
tion with  the  platinum,  by  the  action  of  light  converting  it  into 
ferrous-oxalate,  and  that  hitherto  the  chloride  of  platinum  lias 
taken  no  part  whatever  in  forming  the  image  ; and  further,  that 
it  is  only  when  the  hot  solution  of  potassic  oxalate  is  applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  print,  that  the  union  of  the  two  salts  takes 
place  and  forms  a reducing  agent  on  the  platinum,  varying  in 
intensity  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  different  strengths  of  light 
passing  through  the  negative,  and  representing  the  light  and  shade 
or  gradation  of  tone  in  the  picture. 

It  may  be  that  the  commercial  paper  supplied  by  the  Platino- 
type Company  is  prepared  in  some  way  different  from  the  above 
description — no  doubt  the  large  experience  they  have  had  iu  the 
working  details  of  the  process  may  have  suggested  many  altera- 
tions and  improvements — but,  broadly  speaking,  the  principles 
will  be  much  the  same. 


Coraspcmbence. 

A NEW  DANGER. 

Silt, — The  following  will,  I think,  surprise  your  readers, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  put  them  on  their  guard. 

About  a fortnight  since,  1 received  an  application 
(addressed  to  49,  King  William  Street,  E.C.)  from  a party 
in  Northampton,  wishing  to  become  a canvasser,  and 
naming  someone  as  recommending  him.  As  I do  no  club 
work,  and  employ  no  canvassers,  I thought  there  must  be 
some  mistake ; but,  about  a week  later,  another  applica- 
tion came  from  another  person  residing  in  Northampton, 
on  the  same  business,  and  my  suspicions  were  aroused. 
Soon  after  this  letter  came  a gentleman  from  North- 
ampton, to  enquire  if  I employed  canvassers  in  North- 
ampton, explaining  that  his  niece  bad  paid  some  8s.  as 
deposit  on  a photograph.  I immediately  put  myself  in 
telegraphic  communication  with  the  victim,  and  this 
resulted  in  my  making  tracks  for  Northampton.  My  first 
visit  was  to  the  police.  The  sergeant  received  me  civilly, 
telling  me  that  the  party  spoken  about  by  the  victim  had 
recently  been  released  from  prison,  having  been  convicted 
for  embezzlement,  and  that  lie  was  powerless  to  act,  as  his 
superior  was  absent. 

I made  my  way  to  an  address  of  one  of  the  candidates, 
who  explained  to  me  that  he  had  been  induced  to  subscribe 
some  20s.  on  account  of  two  photographs,  believing  that 
they  were  to  be  done  at  my  address,  and  while  I was  talk- 
ing to- this  gentleman,  who  should  pass  the  door  but  the 
canvasser  in  question.  He  was  called  in,  and  I taxed  him 
with  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences.  He  denied 
this,  and  when  I asked  him  to  accompany  me  to  the  police 
station,  he  refused  ; but,  by  dint  of  a little  gentle  persuasion, 
I got  him  there.  The  inspector  had  not  returned,  so  the 
sergeant  and  I went  in  quest  of  him.  On  our  getting  back 
to  the  office,  we  found  he  had  returned.  I was  met  with  a 
rather  indifferent  remark,  “that  it  was  no  business  of 
theirs.”  “ What,”  I said,  “not  when  a man  is  obtaining 


money  under  false  pretences  all  over  the  town?”  He 
advised  me  to  take  out  a warrant,  and  that  I could  get  one 
at  the  Town  Hall  at  three  o’clock — an  hour  and  a-half  to 
wait ! I thought  it  better  to  pvt  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  a solicitor,  who  will  place  the  facts  before  the  magistrate 
with  the  view  of  a police  prosecution. 

I was  almost  forgetting  to  say  that  the  explanation  given 
about  my  address  being  on  the  card  was,  that  the  printer 
had  put  it  on  without  his  (the  canvasser’s)  knowledge  or 
permission. — Yours,  &c.,  A.  L.  Henderson. 

49,  King  William  Street,  E.C.,  April  IDA. 


THE  PRESERVATION  OF  MEMORIALS. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reference  to  your  note  on  the  “ Preserva- 
tion of  Memorials,”  in  last  week’s  News,  allow  me  to  state 
that  two  photographs  were  deposited  in  the  cavity  of  the 
foundation  stone  of  St.  Catheiine’s  Church,  Pontypridd, 
some  twenty  years  ago.  The  photographs — which  repre- 
sented the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  old  room  in  which 
church  services  had  been  held — I prepared  as  follows  : — 
Made  reduced  collodion  transparencies,  which  I cemented 
with  Canadian  balsam  in  contact  with  opal  gla*s.  I see 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  absolute  permanence  of  the  pic- 
tures, especially  as  they  were  sealed  in  a glass  jar  with  the 
usual  papers,  coins,  &c. ; and  I venture  to  think  that  if 
ever  that  jar  is  opened,  those  little  photographs  will  be 
considered  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  of  its  con- 
tents.— Yours  truly,  Tiios.  Forrest. 

Pontypridd,  April  Will. 

[Now  that  photographs  in  vitrified  enamel  may  be  so  readily 
made,  they  should  certainly  be  used  in  preference  to  any  other 
kind  of  photograph. — Ed.  P.N.] 


INTERNATIONAL  LANTERN  SLIDE 
EXCHANGE. 

Sir, — Sou  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  the  Lan- 
tern Llide  Exchange  that  I started  in  the  autumn  has 
been  carried  to  completion,  and  that  it  has  now  ceased  for 
the  season.  All  the  members  have  seen  the  slides  con- 
tributed by  others,  and  the  only  mishap  has  been  the 
breakage  of  eight  of  the  slides  in  my  own  set.  On  the 
whole,  the  matter  has  gone  off  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  and  has  bad  the  effect  intended  of  giving  each 
member  the  use  of  a large  number  of  slides  during  the 
winter.  Next  winter  matters  will  probably  be  managed  in 
a slightly  different  manner,  and  instead  of  an  “ Ever- 
Circulation”  of  slid  -s  weekly,  a list  of  members,  with  the 
slides  they  have,  will  le  supplied,  so  that  those  in  the 
Club  can  make  direct  borrowings  and  lendings. 

My  chief  object  in  addressing  you  now  is  to  call  for 
members  willing  to  take  part  in  an  “International”  Ex- 
change which  I propose  to  arrange,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Dresser  and  with  Mr.  Beach,  the  President  of  the  Society 
of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York.  The  object  of 
the  Exchange  will  be  to  pi  ice  in  the  hands  of  members  in 
England  a number  of  lantern  slides  taken  in  different  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  other  parts  of  America  this  year 
These  slides  will  be  so  made  up  as  to  be  readily  taken 
apart,  so  that  members  may  take  copies  of  those  they  may 
take  a fancy  to  by  contract.  This  can  be  done  by  binding 
the  two  glasses  together  by  thin  metal  strips. 

The  general  conditions  would  be  that  each  member 
should  contribute  ten  approved  slides  either  quarter-plate 
size,  or  the  ordiuary  three-and-a- quarter  square,  and  pay 
a season’s  subscription  of  5s.  to  pay  costs  of  working  the 
Exchange;  theten  slides  to  be  seDtto  me  by  the  first  week  in 
September  next,  with  a description  of  the  subject,  which 
must  be  some  view  of  geneial  interest,  either  in  England  or 
the  Continent.  Suitable  metal  strips  will  be  supplied  to  each 
member  to  bind  his  slides  with.  As  soon  as  all  are  col- 
lected together,  they  will  be  sent  in  bulk  to  Mr.  Beach,  of 
New  York,  and  will  remain  the  property  of  the  American 
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section  of  the  Exchange.  In  like  manner  Mr.  Beach  will 
ship  the  slides  he  gets  in,  corresponding  in  number  with 
those  1 send  to  him,  and  upon  arrival  they  will  be  divided 
into  batches,  and  distributed  in  turn  to  each  English  mem- 
ber of  the  Exchange,  who  will  keep  them  a certain  time, 
and  take  copies  if  be  feel  so  disposed. 

This  is  the  general  idea,  and  I shall  be  glad  to  have  the 
names  of  British  photographeis  who  will  undertake  to 
carry  out  the  arrangement  sketched  out.  We  shall  thus 
get  modern  views,  and  many  of  them  at  a very  small  out- 
lay.— Yours  truly,  II.  Smith. 


|)vocccbui0S  of  Societies. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

A meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  9th  inst., 
Mr.  A.  Cowan  in  the  chair. 

A series  of  chloride  transparencies  from  negatives  made  by  the 
Chairman  at  the  outdoor  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Club,  on 
Bank  Holiday,  was  shown  to  illustrate  the  absolute  safety  of  his 
new  combined  camera  and  changing-box  when  in  the  field. 

The  Chairman  also  exhibited  Mr.  Matthew  Whiting’s  new 
lantern  slide  carrier.  The  chief  characteristic  was  the  attach- 
ment of  two  portable  chambers,  one  on  either  side  of  the  opening, 
capable  of  containing  a number  of  slides  retained  in  position  by 
means  of  a spiral  spring.  Each  time  the  shutter  was  actuated 
one  slide  was  released  from  the  feeder,  and  so  travelled  along 
the  platform,  and  through  the  lantern.  By  means  of  a spring 
the  slide  was  then  thrown  out  of  the  square  sufficiently  to  be 
underlapped  by  the  succeeding  slide,  and  from  thence  into  the 
chamber  provided  for  its  receptacle.  The  Chairman  illustrated 
the  practical  utility  of  the  arrangement  by  rapidly  passing  about 
thirty  slides  from  one  chamber  to  the  other. 

The  following  question  was  then  read : — “ Why  doe3  the  pre- 
cipitate formed  upon  the  addition  of  iodic  acid  to  nitrate  of 
silver  dissolve  in  ammonia  ? ” 

A discussion  ensued,  but  no  direct  evidence  was  brought 
forward  bearing  upon  the  question.  The  general  opinion  was, 
however,  that  as  the  majority  of  the  silver  salts  are  soluble  in 
ammonia,  it  might  fairly  be  expected  that  silver  iodate  was 
among  them. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Starnes  then  spoke  of  certain  plates  giving  green 
fog  when  developed  with  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  potash  con- 
taining restraining  bromide,  but  not  so  when  the  bromide  was 
omitted  from  the  latter  ; he  used  3 drops  of  a 250-grain  solution 
of  the  latter  alkali,  with  2 grains  of  pyro,  and  the  exposure  was 
only  half  that  required  with  the  ammonia  developer. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Mr.  Newton  did  not  advise  the  use  of 
a restrainer,  and  his  proportion  of  alkali  was  much  greater — 
about  12i  grains  of  each  carbonate  per  ounce  of  developer. 

Several  members  said  they  were  enabled  to  reduce  their  ex- 
posures materially  by  employing  the  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash 
developers. 

Mr.  C.  Heinrich  Trinks  stated  that  he  had  received  a com- 
munication from  a friend  on  the  Continent,  who  desired  to  know 
how  far  the  splitting  up  of  combination  or  doublet  lenses  might 
be  carried  to  advantage,  and  which  were  the  most  suitable  for 
the  purpose. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  any  of  the  rectilinear  forms 
might  be  so  treated. 

Mr.  Thinks  then  asked  Mr.  Debenham  what  the  effect  would 
be  if  the  stop  were  not  placed  in  the  optical  centre.  From 
recent  observations  he  believed  he  obtained  better  results  in 
some  cases  by  varying  the  distance  of  the  stop. 

Mr.  Debenham  did  not  consider  it  right  to  assume  that 
because  the  position  of  the  stop  had  been  varied  in  the  cases 
alluded  to,  it  was  not  in  the  centre.  There  was  only  one  correct 
place  in  a properly  constructed  lens. 

Mr.  Trinks  noticed  that  when  using  a single  lens  it  was 
necessary  to  put  the  stop  nearer  than  when  using  one  of  the 
doublet  form. 

Mr.  J . Barker  : When  only  part  of  a doublet  is  used  the  focus 
is  too  long,  and  therefore  the  lens  is  slower  in  action. 

Mr.  A.  Mackik's  experience  was,  that  the  rectilinear  form 
would  not  work  with  so  large  an  aperture  as  the  single.  In  the 


best  lenses  the  place  for  the  stop  was  found  by  practice,  and  not 
mathematical  calculation. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  : Are  we  to  understand  that  the  in- 
sertion of  a stop  lengthens  the  focus  ? 

Mr.  Debenham  replied  that  in  a properly -constructed  lens  the 
central  rays  would  not  be  altered  in  any  way.  He  then  illustrated, 
by  means  of  the  black-board,  the  effect  likely  to  be  produced 
both  by  varying  the  position  of  the  stop,  and  covering  up  the 
margin  of  the  lens. 


Glossop  Dale  Photographic  Societt. 

The  members  of  the  above  Society  had  their  first  “turn  out  ” 
for  the  season  1885  on  Good  Friday,  and  the  muster  was  the 
largest  out-door  meeting  since  the  Society  was  established. 
The  “meet”  was  at  the  Society’s  rooms  at  10  o’clock.  The 
morning  was  very  fine,  with  nice  diffused  sunlight,  though  the 
distance  was  somewhat  obscured  by  mist,  which,  however,  soon 
disappeared,  and  for  a short  time  the  prospect  seemed  all 
that  could  be  desired.  Unfortunately,  this  state  of  things 
was  of  brief  duration,  for  about  11.30  an  exceedingly 
dense  fog  was  seen  to  be  approaching,  and  very  shortly  the 
whole  neighbourhood  was  encircled  with  gloom,  entirely  frus- 
trating any  attempts  at  photography.  After  a while,  however, 
the  fog  gradually  disappeared,  and  advantage  was  taken  to 
secure  a few  groups,  <Sc.  The  remainder  of  the  day  was  bright, 
with  a slight  mist,  and  some  good  work  was  accomplished, 
most  of  the  plates  exposed  subsequently  turning  out  very  fair 
negatives. 


The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Society’s  Room 
on  Tuesday,  the  7th  inst.,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  Mr.  J. 
Merry.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  con- 
firmed, and  the  Sec  retary  then  reported  communications  from 
the  London  Stereoscopic  Company,  Messrs.  Fry,  and  the  Wood- 
bury Fund  Committee. 

Mr.  Hardman  exhibited  a patent  camera. 

It  was  incidentally-  mentioned  that  one  of  the  members  had 
received  two  letters  from  a firm  of  solicitors,  threatening  him 
with  proceedings  for  indecent  behaviour  in  a churchyard,  the 
alleged  offence  being  that  he  had  “ carried  a photographic  appa- 
ratus into  consecrated  ground,”  and,  horrible  to  relate,  had 
actually  taken  a photograph  of  the  exterior  of  the  church  ! The 
announcement  was  received  with  roars  of  laughter.  It  must  be 
understood  that  the  gentleman  in  question  was  not  acting  (con- 
temptuously or  otherwise)  in  opposition  to  the  expressed  wishes 
of  anyone  in  authority.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  the  full  per- 
mission of  the  vicar’s  ch'irchwarden,  who  was  then  and  there 
present. 


Hyde  Amateur  PiioTOGRArme  Society. 

This  Society  had  its  first  ramble  of  the  season  on  Good  Friday, 
the  route  being  through  Bottoms  Hall  Wood  and  on  to  Mellor, 
through  the  Willows  (Marple),  and  on  to  Compstall,  where  they 
had  tea  in  the  Gardens. 

On  Monday,  the  Cth  inst.,  a few  of  the  members  availed  them- 
selves of  a trip  to  Liverpool,  and  several  really  good  pictures 
were  taken  of  docks,  shipping,  and  other  views. 

On  the  1st  inst.  the  Society  held  its  meeting  in  the  Mechanics 
Institution,  there  being  a crowded  room,  Mr.  F.  W.  Chketham, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

After  confirming  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  and 
nominating  several  new  members,  the  Chairman  called  upon  Mr. 
John  Pollitt  to  read  a paper  on  “ The  Influence  of  Photography 
on  Popular  Taste  and  the  Graphic  Arts.” 

Mr.  Cheetham  here  vacated  the  chair,  aud  Mr.  John  II. 
Brooks  was  voted  to  preside.  Whilst  Mr.  Cheetham  and  Dr. 
Sidebotham  got  ready  for  the  lantern  entertainment,  the  secre- 
tary, Mr.  John  Crowther,  exhibited  several  prints  from  America, 
received  frem  Mr.  J.  E.  Dunmont,  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  amongst 
them  being  “Niagara  Falls  iu  Winter,”  “Harper’s  Ferry,” 
showing  three  States,  Maryland,  Western  Va.,  and  Virginia, 
“ By  the  Quiet  River,”  “ A Hudson  River  Steamer  in  Rapid 
Motion,”  “ View  of  Steamboat  Landing  iu  Albany,”  the  two 
latter  views  being  taken  from  on  board  a rapidily  moving 
steamer.  Mr.  Crowther  had  mounted  these  views.  Air.  Pollitt 
exhibited  many  of  the  old  style  of  photographs  which  were 
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truly  works  of  art.  The  views  shown  through  the  lantern  were 
from  various  districts  both  in  and  around  Hyde,  also  many 
views  from  Devonshire.  The  Solgraph  Company,  Guisborough, 
had  forwarded  a few  slides  and  negatives  of  various  subjects, 
which  had  been  developed  with  zixtol,  which  were  greatly 
admired,  especially  one  of  “ A Mill  House  in  Cleveland.”  One 
of  Mr.  McLean’s  lantern  views  was  shown,  and  received  its  due 
share  of  praise.  Mr.  Cheetham  presented  a view  from  “ Bettws- 
y-Coed,  North  Wales,”  and  a copy  was  given  to  each  ordinary 
and  honorary  member ; the  picture  was  taken  by  himself,  and 
was  beautifully  got  up  and  mounted.  Other  specimens  were 
placed  on  the  table  from  the  foil  wing  firms  Messrs.  Fry  and 
Co.,  Mr.  J.  Martin,  and  others. 

At  the  close  of  the  entertainment  a vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  the  exhibitors. 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Societv. 

The  sixth  meeting  of  the  current  session  was  held  in  Queen 
Street  Hall,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  1st  inst.,  Mr.  Norman 
Macbeth,  R.S.A-,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  of  last  meeting  had  been  read  and  approved, 
Messrs.  Wm.  Moir,  Stuart  Fowler,  C.  J.  Burton,  Henry  Murray, 
Alexander  Asher,  and  A.  L.  Henderson,  were  admitted  ordinary 
members  of  the  Society. 

A “ Conference  on  the  Picturesque  ” then  took  place,  when  a 
number  of  works  were  submitted  and  fully  criticised. 


N e wcastle-On-Ttne  axi>  Northern  Counties  Photo 
graphic  Association. 

The  ordinary  meeting  was  held  in  the  committee  room  of  the 
I.iterary  and  Philosophical  Society’s  Institute,  Newcastle,  on 
Monday  evening,  13th  inst.,  Mr.  Payne  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spargo  and  Mr.  John  Jackson  were  nominated. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  Prof.  Herschel  had  very  kindly 
presented  to  the  Society  a case  for  holding  such  lantern  slides 
as  the  Association  might  from  time  to  time  accumulate,  and  he 
had  also  sent  a few  slides  by  way  of  making  a commencement. 

The  members  then  adjourned  to  the  lecture  theatre  of  the 
Institute,  where  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Hardwich,  M.A  , read  a short 
abstract  of  his  paper  on  the  “ Ethoxo  Light”  (see  page  25o),  and 
gave,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Allison,  a lantern  demonstration  ; 
the  slides  consisted  of  a series  of  microscopical,  followed  by  a 
collection  of  Egyptian,  slides  by  the  collodion  and  Woodbury- 
type  processes.  The  audience  was  very  large  and  appreciative. 


Lochee  Amateur  Photographic  Club. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  young  but  flourishing  Club  was 
held  in  the  studio  belonging  to  the  Club  on  Tuesday,  7th  April, 
Bailie  Ogilvie  in  the  chair. 

The  Treasurer’s  report  showed  a balance  in  favour  of  the 
Club. 

The  Secretary,  in  his  report,  congratulated  the  members  upon 
the  very  successful  year  just  passed,  and  attributed  the  en- 
thusiasm and  esprit  de  corps  of  the  members  to  the  fact  of  their 
having  a studio  of  their  own  to  meet  and  work  iu.  The  studio 
has  now  been  in  use  for  a year.  It  is  fully  equipped  with  a 
splendid  studio  camera  (suitable  for  either  cartes  or  cabinets), 
three  backgrounds  (plain,  interior,  and  exterior),  a very  con- 
venient dark-room,  and  other  accessories.  It  is  very  largely  used 
by  the  members,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  great  improvement 
in  the  work  of  the  members  generally. 

The  Club  now  numbers  forty-one  members,  and  several  gentle- 
men were  proposed  for  membership. 

The  following  were  elected  office-bearers  for  the  ensuing 

year : — 

President — Bailie  Ogilvie. 

Vice-President — Mr.  D.  C.  Watson. 

Secretary — Mr.  W.  G.  Weatherall. 

Treasurer — Mr.  D.  Henderson. 

Committee — Messrs.  R.  B Keir,  G.  Bill,  W.  Ogilvie,  jun. 


Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  1 ith  inst.,  in  the 
Technical  School,  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Pai.mer  presiding;  aud  there 
were  present  thirty-six  gentlemen. 


For  sometime  the  want  of  such  a Society  had  been  felt,  and  it 
transpiring  as  the  result  of  an  announcement  in  the  Photo- 
graphic News  of  the  13th  ult.,  aud  other  publications,  that  a fair 
number  of  gentlemen  were  willing  to  join,  the  meeting  was 
called  to  constitute  one.  The  meeting  was  of  a purely  business 
character,  rules  being  considered  and  adopted,  and  the  following 
Council  elected,  viz.  = — 

President — Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer. 

Vice-Presidents— Frol.  Gamgee  and  Dr.  Tatham. 

Committee — Messrs.  Bathe,  Champ,  Dawson,  Duncan,  Flowers, 
Harrison,  Hay,  Lane,  Widdop,  and  Williamson. 

Hon.  Treasurer — Mr.  J.  G.  Jones. 

non.  Librarian — Mr.  R.  Graham. 

Hon.  Secretary— Mr.  W.  Stanley,  21,  Howard  Street,  Eccles 
New  Road,  Salford. 

The  Society  will  hold  its  meetings  on  the  second  Tuesday  in 
each  month  throughout  the  year.  The  subscription  is  5s.  "per 
annum. 


Sheffield  Photographic  Societv. 

The  above  Society  held  their  monthly  meeting  in  the  Masonic 
Hall  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  inst.,  Mr.  W.  B.  Hatfield  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  Askwith  was  elected  a member. 

A resolution  was  unanimously  passed  to  resume  monthly  sub- 
ject competitions  for  the  next  six  months,  commencing  with 
“ Interiors  ” for  May,  the  subject  for  the  remaining  five  months 
to  be  selected  by  the  President. 

A committee  was  elected  to  arrange  and  conduct  Saturday 
afternoon  excuisions. 

The  members  then  rigged  up  the  screen  and  lantern,  as  this 
night  had  been  fixed  to  try  the  one  they  had  just  leceived  from 
the  Sciopticon  Company  ; one  hour  on  slides  of  members’  own 
making,  and  the  remainder  on  a number  of  Woodbury  slides 
kindly  lent  by  Mr.  F.  Barber.  The  lantern,  after  some  little 
delay,  worked  very  well,  and  a good  disc  was  got  with  camphor- 
ated paraffin. 

The  subject  of  the  May  meeting  will  be  judgment  of  compe- 
tition pictures  of  “ Interiors,”  and  the  work  on  our  first  trip  of 
the  season  to  Syam  and  Froggat,  which  takes  place  on  Monday, 
the  20th  inst  , by  coach  from  the  Masonic  Hall  at  8.30. 


Photographic  Society  of  Ireland. 

The  annual  lantern  meeting  open  to  members  aud  their  friends 
was  held  on  Friday  evening  iu  the  Lecture  Theatre  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  Dublin,  when,  notwithstanding  the  counter 
attractions  connected  with  the  Royal  visit,  there  was  a fairly 
good  attendance. 

The  lanterns  were  manipulated  by  Messrs.  T.  A.  Bewley  and 
Woodworth,  while  the  description  of  the  slides  was  undertaken 
by  Mr.  Greenwood  Pim.  A new  feature  was  introduced  on  this 
occasion,  many  of  the  transparencies  being  the  work  of  members 
of  the  Society  ; whereas,  on  former  occasions,  all  had  been 
made  professionally  from  members’  negatives.  The  principal 
contributors  were  Dr.  Scott  (whose  beautiful  instantaneous 
views  of  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  elicited  hearty 
applause),  Messrs.  J.  L.  Robinson,  Samuel  Baker,  Roberts 
T.  A.  Mansfield,  and  Bewley. 


Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Photographic 
Association. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  usual  room  at 
the  Queen’s  Hotel,  on  Wednesday,  25th  March,  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents,  Colonel  Playfair,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  confirmed, 
The  Hon.  Secretary  brought  before  the  meeting  the  matter 
of  the  Woodbury  Fund,  with  reference  to  which  a feeling  was 
expressed  by  some  of  those  present  that  it  would  interest  many 
who  admired  Mr.  Woodbury  to  know  what  misfortunes  had 
followed  his  great  successes,  thereby  rendering  such  an  appeal 
necessiry.  * r 

Mr.  W.  B.  Wright,  of  Brislington,  near  Bristol,  was  elected  an 

ordinary  member  of  the  Association. 

A few  formal  matters  having  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  meeting,  the  Chairman  called  upon  Mr.  H.  A.  Ilood  Daniel 
to  give  a few  of  his  experiences  with  the  soda  and  potash  deve- 
lopers. 

Mr.  Daniel  said : Now,  ou  former  occasions,  others  and  my- 
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self  have  stated  that  we  had  a stroug  suspicion  that  sulphite  of 
soda  had  a great  tendency  to  produce  green  fog,  or,  at  least,  that 
the  plates  upon  which  it  was  used  showed  such  defect,  while 
others  of  the  same  batch  were  perfectly  free  irom  it.  Some- 
what supporting  such  suspicion,  it  is  a strange  circumstance  that 
the  only  plate  exhibiting  green  fog  (amongst  those  I have  shown 
you)  was  the  only  one  treated  with  sulphite  of  soda.  I have 
little  more  to  add,  as  my  chief  object  was  to  open  a discussion 
on  the  interesting  subject  of  the  more  novel  developers,  and  I 
wish  it  to  be  most  clearly  understood  that  that  object — and 
certainly  not  an  exhaustive  comparison  of  a reliable  nature,  and 
which  would  have  taken  far  more  time  than  I have  to  devote 
to  it — has  been  what  I have  kept  in  view  in  carrying  out  these 
few  simple  experiments. 

The  Chairman  invited  discussion  on  the  subject.  He  (the 
speaker)  said  that  many  had  an  impression  that  the  carbonate  - 
potash  developer  was  quite  a new  discovery,  whereas  it  was  by 
no  means  so  ; he  had  himself  used  it  some  years  ago  with  advant- 
age. 

Mr.  E.  Brightman  agreed  with  Mr.  Daniel,  that  to  make  such 
comparisons  at  all  definitely  conclusive,  would  occupy  months  of 
one’s  spare  time ; it  being  of  course  necessary  in  such  case  to 
carefully  arrive  at  the  relative  restraining  powers  of  the  different 
salts  when  in  combination  ; and  remarked  that  it  would  have 
been  interesting  to  have  heard  the  results  similarly  compared  in 
the  development  of  under-exposed  plates. 

Mr.  Daniel  had  intended  making  such  a part  of  his  experi- 
ments, but  he  had  been  too  much  otherwise  engaged,  and  now 
hoped  that  some  other  member  would  supply  the  deficiency  at  a 
future  meeting. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Wright  remarked  that,  although  the  potash- 
developed  negative  exhibited  appeared  thin,  Mr.  Daniel  would 
find  that  it  would  print  far  more  vigorously  than  he  expected,  as 
there  was  a colour  with  negatives  so  developed  which  made 
them  far  denser  than  they  appeared.  This  speaker  handed  round 
some  prints  in  support  of  this,  from  negatives  which  he  at  first 
feared  were  much  too  weak. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  he  had  tried  sulphurous  acid  in 
the  developer,  and  found  that  it  kept  it  clear  aud  prevented  dis- 
colouration. 

Mr.  Wright  exhibited  some  prints  on  Morgan’s  and  “Alpha  ” 
papers,  and  stated  that  he  found  the  chief  difficulty  was  in 
the  tones  of  different  prints  to  agree. 

After  a considerable  amount  of  further  discussion,  the  meet- 
ing (which  was  well  attended)  terminated  with  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Daniel. 
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Influence  of  the  Electric  Light  on  the  Development  of 
Plants. — In  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  is 
described  the  results  of  experiments  carried  out  by  P.  P.  Dehe- 
rain  on  the  influence  of  the  electric  light  on  vegetation. 
Experiments  in  this  direction  had  been  previously  made  by  Sie- 
mens, but  not  for  such  sxtended  periods.  The  effects  of  the 
naked  rays  noted  by  Deheraiu  were  very  curious  ; some  of  the 
plants  lost  their  leaves,  seme  became  spotted,  weak,  and  un- 
healthy, others  turned  black,  while  in  the  case  of  some  elder 
shrubs,  leaves  directly  exposed  to  the  electric  rays  were  blackened, 
although  the  more  protected  leaves  retained  their  green  colour. 
The  outlines  of  the  upper  leaves  were  found  in  many  instances 
depicted  on  those  underneath  with  the  distinctness  of  photo- 
graphy. The  influence  on  vegetation  of  electric  rays  which  had 
passed  through  transparent  glass  globes  was  not  so  prejudicial, 
although  complete  development  was  greatly  interfered  with 
The  following  conclusions  were  arrived  at  by  the  author: — (1) 
the  electric  fight  contains  rays  which  are  injurious  to  vegeta- 
tion ; (2)  the  greater  part  of  these  rays  are  kept  back  by  trans- 
parent glass  ; (3)  the  electric  light  contains,  ou  the  other  hand, 
sufficient  rays  useful  to  vegetation  to  maintain  the  life  of  plants 
entirely  under  its  influence  for  2J  months  ; (I)  this  amount  of 
useful  rays  is,  however,  insufficient  to  bring  on  young  germiuat- 
iug  plants,  or  to  bring  full-grown  plants  to  maturity. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next 
meeting,  on  April  22nd,  will  be  “ Platinotype  Printing.” 


fo  Comsjjcmbenfs. 

*»*  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Samuel. — Any  dealer  in  lamps  will  obtain  it  to  order. 

An  Amateur. — 1.  The  former  is  best  done  with  a good  sable 
brush,  worked  to  a fine  point,  and  charged  with  Prussian  blue 
water-colour;  while  for  the  latter  a rather  hard  black-lead 
pencil  is  most  suitable.  If,  owing  to  the  smoothness  of  the  film, 
the  pencil  does  not  bite,  dip  the  negative  in  a solution  of  silicate 
of  sodium,  and  let  it  dry — one  part  of  tho  thick  syrupy  silicate 
and  twenty-five  parts  of  water.  2.  Over-exposure  and  rapid 
development  both  tend  to  cause  it. 

S.  G. — After  having  sensitized  in  the  usual  way,  and  thoroughly 
drained,  float  the  sheet,  back  downwards,  on  the  following  bath : — 

Citrate  of  potash  ...  1 part 

Water 30  parts 

Three  or  four  minutes  is  a sufficient  time  for  floating  the  paper  on 
the  citrate  bath,  and  the  paper  should  be  once  rapidly  washed  in 
clean  rain  water  before  drying. 

H.  S. — 1.  There  is  no  better  shutter  for  general  work  than  that  you 
mention.  2.  All  depends  on  the  hardness  of  the  gelatine — or, 
rather,  on  the  facility  with  which  it  swells  and  allows  the  free 
circulation  of  the  fluids ; but  the  time  in  the  bath  should  never  be 
less  than  ten  minutes.  Many  persons  make  it  a practice  to  always 
allow  twice  or  thrice  the  time  required  for  the  disappearance  of 
the  last  trace  of  bromide.  Sometimes  a sample  of  gelatine  is  natu- 
rally opalescent  when  in  the  hypo  solution,  and  occasionally  this 
is  mistaken  for  undissolved  bromide.  2.  For  plates  of  “average 
rapidity,”  a term  as  indefinite  as  most  of  those  used  in  estimat- 
ing exposures.  If  one  looks  at  the  whole  matter  boldly  in  the 
face,  the  only  way  is  to  confess  that  these  matters  are  not  yet 
quite  reduced  to  accurate  measurements ; but  something  has  been 
done  in  this  direction. 

W.  F. — It  docs  not  appear  to  us  in  any  sense  a matter  for  the  police 
as  you  seem  to  think,  but  is  merely  an  instance  of  a person  failing 
to  discharge  his  liabilities.  At  any  rate,  he  is  responsible  to  you 
either  for  the  goods  or  the  money,  and  if  he  cannot  supply  you 
with  the  former  in  a reasonable  time,  he  ought  to  leturn  you  the 
latter.  If  you  wish  to  expedite  matters,  your  course  is  to  obtain  a 
summons  from  the  County  Court. 

J.  J.  S.  C. — 1.  You  will  do  better  if  you  make  it  up  with  only  about 
four-fifths  of  the  quantity  of  water  recommended.  2.  It  means 
nitrate  of  silver  to  which  sufficient  ammonia  has  been  added  to 
dissolve  the  precipitate  first  formed. 

II.  B. — 1.  There  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  not  any  English  patent 
covering  the  process,  but  we  do  not  know  how  the  matter  stands 
in  America.  2.  According  to  the  English  usage,  the  patent  you 
mention  would  certainly  not  cover  the  process  ; but  the  case  may 
be  altogether  different  in  America. 

E.  H.  M. — 1.  In  the  first  place,  you  must  use  an  emulsion  contain- 
ing far  more  than  the  usual  proportion  of  silver  bromide  ; and  in 
the  second,  you  must  wash  the  film  (after  treating  with  the  bi- 
chromate bath)  until  the  yellow  colour  disappears.  2.  To  make 
a suitable  emulsion,  double  everything  but  the  amount  of  water 
and  the  dose  of  gelatine.  Should  you  meet  with  other  difficulties, 
let  us  know. 

Several  answers  are  unavoidably  postponed  until  next  week. 
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deem  it  necessary. 
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CAPTAIN  ABNEY  LECTURING  AT  THE  SOCIETY 
OF  ARTS. 

It  ia  only  now  and  then  that  one  sees  the  Lecture  Room 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  so  full  as  it  was  ou  Monday  last, 
when  Captain  Abney  spoke  of  photography  and  the  spec- 
troscope. 

“ My  text  is  the  spectrum,”  said  the  lecturer,  “ and  you 
see  it  on  the  focussing  screen  of  this  camera.”  The  source 
of  light  was  an  electric  arc  sustained  by  the  battery  of 
accumulators  belonging  to  the  Institution,  and  Captain 
Abney  made  the  whole  arrangement  of  apparatus  (arc, 
collimator,  slit,  two  prisms,  objective,  and  camera)  clear 
to  his  audience,  so  that  the  text  was  well  impressed  upou 
them,  after  which  he  exposed  a plate  to  the  spectral  image, 
and  very  successfully  developed  it  upon  the  lecture  table. 

Before  telling  you  anything  of  the  nature  of  the  influ- 
ence exerted  by  the  spectrum  upon  the  sensitive  plate,” 
resumed  the  lecturer.  “ let  me  tell  you  something  about 
matter  itself.” 

Captain  Abney  then  gave  an  exposition  of  the  atomic 
doctrine,  and  pointed  out  that  although  this  doctrine  is 
based  entirely  on  indirect  evidence,  it  is  one  well  worthy 
of  consideration  and  study.  He  told  his  audience  that  they 
must  try  to  forma  mental  picture  of  matter,  and  he  would 
try  and  assist  them  in  doing  so.  First,  as  regards  mole- 
cules. The  molecules  of  which  physicists  suppose  matter 
to  be  built  up  are  similar,  insomuch  that  they  all  occupy 
the  same  amount  of  space,  but  their  weights  differ  con- 
siderably. A molecule  may  be  —indeed,  generally  is — built 
up  of  several  atoms  ; but  the  atom  is  the  ultimate  and  un- 
divisable  constituent  of  matter.  Sir  William  Thompson 
tells  us  something  as  to  the  probable  size  of  molecules,  but 
he  does  this  with  caution  and  reserve  ; his  figures  are  “ less 
in  diameter  than  one  two-hundred-and-fifty-thousandth 
of  an  inch,  and  greater  in  diameter  than  one  twenty-tive- 
thousandth  of  an  inch.”  and  we  may  accept  this  estimate 
without  more  reserve  than  is  usual  in  matters  of  scientific 
speculation. 

If  we  can  imagine  a globe  of  water  the  size  of  a foot-ball, 
magnified  to  the  size  of  the  earth,  its  molecular  structure 
would  become  visible,  and  we  should  find — according  to 
Sir  William  Thompson's  view — the  molecules  to  be  larger 
than  small  shot,  and  smaller  than  cricket  balls.  One  more 
aid  to  the  imagination.  Let  us  suppose  matter  to  be 
magnified  to  the  utmost  limit  which  is  possible  by  the  use 
of  our  best  microscopes,  and  the  magnified  image  to  be 
again  magnified  to  the  same  extent,  then  would  the  mole- 
cular structure  become  visible. 

Every  atom  is  charged  with  energy,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  we  ought  to  call  this  energy  electricity,  although, 
as  in  the  case  of  electricity,  we  may  recognise  two  equal 
and  opposite  forms  of  the  molecular  force.  These  we  m»y 
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call  plus  and  minus,  or  positive  and  negative  variations  of 
the  atomic  energy,  and  when  chemical  combination  occurs, 
the  libeiated  energy  takes  the  forms  of  heat  and  light. 

‘‘See,”  said  the  lecturer,  “ I dust  a little  powdered  anti- 
mony7 into  this  jar  filled  with  chlorine  gas  : now  note  how 
eQergetic  the  combination  is,  the  bright  white  light  showing 
the  degree  of  heat  generated  by  the  combination,  and  the 
intensity  of  (he  reaction.  Next  I will  sprinkle  some  finely- 
divided  silver  into  a similar  jar  of  chlorine  gas,  and  you 
will  see  that  the  reaction  is  not  nearly  so  intense,  only  a 
dullish  red  heat  being  the  result,  lu  one  case  the  penta- 
chloride  of  antimony  is  formed  by  the  combination  of  the 
antimony  and  the  chlorine  ; while  in  the  other  case,  chloride 
of  silver  is  formed  by  the  combination  of  silver  with  the  same 
halogen.  The  constituents  of  the  former  combination  are 
held  together  with  far  more  force  than  the  constituents  of 
the  latter  combination  : the  difficulty  of  separating  the 
constituents  of  a compound  being  (with  certain  qualifi- 
cations) proportionate  to  the  energy  manifested  during 
their  combination. 

Still,  one  must  not  suppose  that  attraction  is  the  sole 
force  which  governs  the  molecular  or  atomic  constitution 
of  matter,  as  iu  reality  there  are  also  repulsive  forces, 
and  the  coutrary  forces  are  oftentimes  to  be  regarded  as 
contending  for  the  mastery. 

A striking  experiment  was  shown  to  enable  the  audience 
to  form  some  kind  of  a mental  pictare  of  this  condition  of 
things.  In  a glass  cup  placed  on  the  stage  of  a vertical 
lantern,  a number  of  small  magnetic  needles,  each  having 
a cork  float  at  one  end,  were  placed,  and  as  the  floating 
ends  were  all  of  similar  polarity,  they  mutually  repelled 
each  other ; but  when  a coil  through  which  a strong 
electric  current  was  passed  was  brought  over  the  top  of 
the  glass,  the  floating  poles  were  so  strongly  repelled  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  field  as  to  be  held  in  this  position, 
in  spite  of  these  mutual  repulsions. 

By  shifting  the  goveruing  coil  into  positions  where  its 
action  became  less  intense,  the  mutual  repellant  property 
of  the  similar  poles  became  once  more  apparent,  but  was 
again  overcome  by  including  them  in  the  intense  magnetic 
field  of  the  coil. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  Captain  Abney  used  a de- 
monstrating lantern  of  the  form  designed  by  Professor 
Morton,  and  we  need  do  no  more  than  give  the  diagi-ams 
on  the  next  page  to  enable  our  readers  to  understand  how 
— easy  it  is  to  use  the  apparatus  either  for  horizontal  objects 
as,  for  example,  the  magnets  floating  in  a glass  of  water — 
or  for  vertical  subjects. 

The  audience  were  cautioned  against  taking  a too  realistic 
view  of  the  possible  movements  of  molecules  or  atoms, 
and  to  remember  that  in  the  case  of  the  magnets  used 
to  illustrate  the  matter,  the  movement  could  only  take 
place  in  one  plane. 
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A spectrum  was  now  projected  on  the  screen,  and  its 
action  on  the  plate  was  agaiu  referred  to.  It  was  explained 
liow  it  may  be  expected  that  when  any  molecule  is  acted 
upon  by  a ray  of  light  having  a rate  of  vibration 
synchronous  with  its  own,  the  extent  of  the  swing  is 


increased  ; but  a ray  which  is  not  synchronous  with  the 
vibration  of  the  atom  may  be  expected  to  diminish  the 
range  of  the  swing.  This  was  illustrated  by  blowing 


periodically  upon  a pendulum.  It  was  next  pointed  out 
that  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  in  some  cases  not  only  the 
extent  of  swing,  but  also  the  rate  of  swing,  might  be  modi- 
fied by  the  impact  of  light  vibrations  ; and  to  enable  those 
present  to  form  some  kind  of  a mental  picture  of  the  way 
in  which  this  may  happen,  a pendulum  consisting  of  a 
weight  suspended  by  an  elastic  thread  was  shown  ; this 
vibrating  more  slowly  as  the  swing  becomes  greater, 
owing  to  the  stretching  of  the  thread.  So  it  may  be  that 
light  rays  may  act  on  the  atoms,  even  though  the  rate  of 
swing  may  not  be  identical. 

The  action  of  light  on  the  sensitive  plate  may  be  in- 
creased by  assisting  it  with  the  motion  of  heat  ; the  in- 
creased swing  due  to  the  action  of  heat  is  taken  up  and  still 
more  extended  by  the  action  of  light,  and  to  illustrate  this 
a plate  was  warmed  by  placing  a slightly  heated  flat  iron 
outside  the  dark  slide  containing  it ; after  which  the  plate 
was  exposed  to  light  and  developed.  The  increased  action 
on  the  heated  part  was  shown  by  the  appearance  of  the 
outline  of  the  warm  iron. 

The  use  of  the  thermopile  in  searching  out  and  mapping 


the  distribution  of  heat  in  the  spectrum  was  then  illustrated 
and  explained  ; and  it  was  pointed  out  that  only  one- 
hundredth  of  the  total  radiant  energy  of  the  spectrum 
exercises  any  photographic  action,  except  so  far  as  the 
heat  rays  may  help  indirectly.  Now  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  it  is  that  the  eye  of  the  camera  does  not  see  the 
colours  of  the  spectrum  just  as  the  human  eye  sees  them. 

An  interesting  experiment  was  now  made.  The  colours 
of  the  spectrum  were  first  united  by  means  of  a lens,  and 
it  was  showu  that  white  light  results.  Afterwards,  those 
rays  which  are  of  little  or  no  photographic  value  were  cut 
out,  and  the  essentially  “ photographic  light’’  was 
exhibited  on  the  screen,  when  it  appeared  as  a beautiful 
rich  blue,  with  a tint  recalling  (but  differing  from)  sea- 
green.  Other  experiments  were  made  on  the  combination 
of  colours,  and  the  lecturer  poiuted  out  that  an  apparatus 
such  as  he  was  using  could  be  used  with  advantage  in 
experimenting  on  the  best  light  for  the  dark-room. 

The  results  obtaineel  by  varying  the  form  of  the  slit- 
aperture  were  then  exhibited,  the  much-overlapping 
spectrum  obtained  by  the  use  of  a mere  round  hole  being 
first  shown,  then  the  results  with  zig-zag  slits  and  ring  slits. 

The  second  lecture,  which  will  take  place  next  Monday 
evening,  will  deal  with  the  diffraction  spectrum,  and  the 
formation  of  the  photographic  image. 


1’ LATIN OT Y PE  PRINTING. 

The  paper  by  Mr.  Richard  Keene  on  the  “ Platinotype  Pro- 
cess," which  appeared  in  a recent  issue  of  the  Photo- 
graphic News,  will  have  been  read  with  interest  by  many, 
as  it  describes  the  practical  detiils  of  working  the  process 
on  a considerable  scale.  It  is  probab'e  that,  when  the 
platinotype  process  of  printing  becomes  the  property  of 
photographers  in  general,  and  may  be  worked  by  them 
free  of  all  restrictions,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
all  printing  processes. 

Probably  all  photographers  are  sufficiently  familiar  with 
the  platinotype  process  to  kuow  that  in  it  the  paper  is 
coated  with  certain  salts  of  platinum  andof  iron;  thatinthe 
printing  frame  a faint  image  in  the  iron  salt  is  obtained  ; 
and  that  subsequently,  by  a development  which  may  be 
called  one  of  “substitution,”  metallic  p'atinum  is  reduced 
from  the  salt  and  is  deposited  on  the  paper  in  a very  fine 
state  of  division,  forming  the  image. 

The  greatest  advantage  of  the  process  is  that  the  results 
arc  regarded  as  permanent.  This  is  a matter  which  is 
certaiuly  not  so  much  considered  by  photographers  as  it 
should  be.  This  ought  to  he  the  first  question  asked  of  a 
printing  process,  “Are  the  results  permanent  or  not?” 
We  fear  it  is  generally  the  last.  Witness,  for  example, 
the  manner  in  which  the  printing  process  which  gives 
probably  the  most  fleeting  results  of  any — namely,  that 
of  silver  printing  on  albunzenized  paper— has  held  its  own 
against  all  others. 

In  talking  of  the  permanency  of  piints,  it  should  always 
be  borne  in  miud  that  permanency  does  not  mean  indestructi- 
bility. We  think  that  a print  on  paper  might  fairly  be 
called  permanent  if  it  can  be  said  of  it  that,  subject  to 
ordinary  atmospheric  conditions,  the  image  will  last  as 
long  as  the  paper  on  which  it  is  supported.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  can  be  said  of  the  platinotype  pro- 
cess, and  likewise  of  the  carbon  process. 

The  appearance  of  a platinotype  print  must  be  known 
to  all.  The  surface  is  without  gloss,  and  the  colour  is 
either  an  engraving-black  or  an  approach  to  sepia.  Com- 
parisons are  proverbially  odious,  so  we  shall  avoid 
comparing  the  appearauce  of  platinotype  and  silver 
piints.  The  question  as  to  which  kind  of  print  is  the  most 
pleasing  must  remain  one  of  opinion.  There  can  bo  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  decision  of  artists  of  the  brush 
is,  as  a rule,  decidedly  in  favour  of  platinotype  prints. 

The  facility  of  working  the  platinotype  process  as  com- 
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pared  with  any  other  printing  process  that  we  know  of — 
except,  perhaps,  the  “ blue  process  ” for  copying  drawings 
— is  very  considerable.  After  very  little  practice  it  is 
quite  as  easy  to  judge  whether  a print  has  had  sufficient 
exposure  in  the  frame  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  albuinenized 
paper  ; whilst  the  time  taken  for  printing  is  considerably 
less.  This  latter  quality  is,  of  course,  specially  advan- 
tageous in  dull  weather.  The  manipulations  of  the  print 

rafter  exposure  in  the  frame  are  of  the  simplest  nature. 
We  have  more  than  once  taken  several  prints  from  one 
negative,  and  have  had  them  finished  and  mounted  within 
an  hour  of  the  time  when  the  first  piece  of  prepared  paper 
was  placed  in  the  frame. 

When  the  platinotypc  process  was  first  laid  before  the 
public  it  wras  undoubtedly  the  case  that  the  contrast  ob- 
tainable in  piints  by  it  was  very  considerably  less  than 
that  obtainable  in  those  on  albuinenized  paper.  In  fact, 
if  the  best  results  were  to  be  obtained  it  was  necessary  to 
have  specially  prepared  negatives  which  would  have  given 
hard  silver  prints.  This  drawback  has  been  to  a great 
extent  removed  of  late.  With  batches  of  paper  which  we 
have  recently  had  we  have  got  piints  giving  very  nearly 
as  much  contrast  as  could  be  got  on  albumceized  paper. 
The  contrast  ha3  certainly  not  been  quite  as  great ; but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  gradation  appears  to  be  truer. 

The  most  troublesome  part  of  the  working  of  the  process 
is  to  be  found  in  the  necessity  which  exists  in  keeping  the 
paper  absolutely  dry  up  till  (he  moment  of  development. 
This  difficulty  does  not  by  any  means  counterbalance  the 
saviug  of  labour  in  other  parts  of  the  process,  but  it  is 
one  which  must  not  be  entirely  lost  sight  of.  The  paper 
must  be  kept  in  a “ chloride  of  calcium  tube  ’’  both  before 
and  after  printing,  and  during  printing  must  have  a sheet 
of  rubber  placed  on  the  back  of  it.  The  rubber  must  be 
of  very  good  quality,  or  it  will  soon  become  hard.  It  is 
therefore  somewhat  expensive.  We  may  mention  that  in 
our  own  practice  we  use  a very  cheap  substitute  for  the 
rubber  sheets,  and  that  it  appears  to  answer  admirably. 
We  make  use  of  the  waterproof  sheets  intended  to  be 
placed  between  the  leaves  of  the  copying  book  in  press 
copying  of  letters. 

The  expense  of  working  a process  ought  within  limits  to 
be  entirely  disregarded  by  the  photographer ; that  is  to  say, 
it  should  be  considered  a matter  of  no  importance  as  com- 
pared with  final  results.  It  is,  however,  to  be  feared  that 
it  is  considered  a matter  of  very  great  importance  indeed. 
It  cannot  of  course  be  expected  that  prints  in  platinum 
should  be  obtained  as  cheaply  as  those  in  silver.  The 
difference  is,  however,  not  very  great,  and  it  has  lately 
becu  made  somewhat  less  than  it  was  by  the  fact  that  the 
sheets  of  platinotype  paper  are  now  turned  out  of  dimen- 
sions which  allow  them  to  be  cut  up  into  the  regular  photo- 
graphic sizes  with  much  less  waste  than  can  the  usual 
albuinenized  sheet. 


Perhaps,  considered  as  “ arrangements  ” in  colour,  they, 
may  have  merit,  but  as  “ drawings  ” they  are  beneath 
notice.  What  can  a photographer  learn  from  them? 
Absolutely  nothing.  The  contrary  may  be  said  of  the 
same  artist’s  portrait  of  Signor  Sarasate.  This  is  masterly 
in  pose  and  drawing,  and  the  violin  is  a wonderful  bit  of 
colour.  But  why  does  a kind  of  smoke  tinge  the  whole 
picture  ? It  is  called  an  “ arrangement  in  black,”  but  it  is 
such  an  arrangement  as  every  photographer  is  familiar 
with.  In  plain  words,  it  is  under-exposed,  the  develop- 
ment is  forced,  and  fog  has  made  its  appearance.  Mr. 
Whistler’s  followers  are  very  particular  in  copying  hi3 
favourite  fog.  Mr.  Sidney  Starr’s  “ In  the  Lobby  of  a 
Theatre  ” is  a capital  example  of  this.  An  ugly  young 
lady  is  sitting  all  alone,  possibly  waiting  for  some  one, 
though  there  is  nothing  in  the  treatment,  pose,  or  expres- 
sion to  show  this.  She  wears  a dingy  dress,  she  is  stuck 
against  a sombre  background,  and  this  is  all.  Her  face  is 
seen  through  a veil  of  smoke,  and,  were  the  picture  a 
negative,  it  would  be  put  aside  as  a failure.  Mr.  Harper 
l’enington  gives  us  smoke  of  a different  kind.  It  is  cold 
and  slaty  in  tone,  and  altogether  cleaner  than  Mr.  Whistler’s 
variety,  but  it  is  still  smoke.  It  is  especially  marked  in  a 
picture  of  what  he  calls  “A  Little  White  Girl.”  This 
picture  is  notable,  by  the  way,  for  the  extraordinary  chair 
on  -which  the  child  is  seated.  The  back  leg,  though  farther 
away  from  the  eye  than  the  front  one,  is  much  longer,  and 
if  really  drawn  from  nature  would  tilt  the  seat  downward 
three  or  four  inches.  Photography  has  an  awkward  habit 
of  finding  out  faulty  perspective,  and  had  Mr.  Penington 
photographed  the  chair  he  would  have  discovered  this. 

The  same  sad  tone  which  appears  as  smoke  in  so  many 
figure-subjects  takes  the  aspect  of  sunlessness  in  land- 
scapes. Walberswick,  in  Suffolk,  has  lately  become  the 
artist’s  happy  hunting  ground,  and  there  are  no  less  than 
seven  views  in  the  Suffolk  Street  Rooms,  but  nearly  all 
show  a grey,  sad  sky,  and  an  absence  of  shadow.  Is  there 
less  sun  at  Walberswick  than  anywhere  else,  and  does  this 
endear  it  to  the  “ Impressionist  ” school?”  Ishould  have 
thought  so  had  I not  by  a lucky  accident  seen,  after  my 
visit  to  Suffolk  Street,  a number  of  photographs  of  W albers- 
wick  taken  by  Mr.  Valentine  Blauchard.  Here  there  was 
no  lack  of  sun  nor  of  picturesqueness.  To  the  painter’s 
eye,  Walberswick  consists  of  level,  monotonous  dykes, 
long  stretches  of  muddy  water,  desolate  patches  of  grass, 
and  dreary  skies.  To  the  photographer,  Walberswick 
abounds  in  sunlight  effects,  in  quaint  pictures  of  weather- 
beaten fishing  boats  full  of  suggestivenesss,  and  in  odd 
bits  of  river  scenery,  not  flat  and  tame,  but  vivid  with 
human  interest.  The  pictures  of  the  painter  are  fragments  ; 
the  photographs  are  complete,  and  the  eye  is  satisfied. 

In  Mr.  T.  II.  Potter’s  “A  Blue  Jar,”  we  get  a very 
patent  example  of  the  modern  school.  The  subject  is  a 
young  lady  with  a muddy  face  and  dark  maroon  dress, 
holding  a piece  of  blue  china.  I have  no  doubt  the  sample 
of  pottery  is  rare  and  valuable,  but  why  should  everything 
else  in  the  picture  be  subservient  to  it?  Why  should  the 
young  lady’s  face  be  dirty — shadow  does  not  express  the 
peculiar  tone — in  order  that  the  blue  jar  may  be  brilliant? 
Modern  art  is  certainly  eccentric,  if  nothing  else. 

There  were  many  other  pictures  which  present  a mark 
for  the  foeman,  but  i pass  them  od.  The  predilection  for 
smoke  tints  seems  to  be  the  most  salient  feature  from  my 
point  of  view,  and  I have  confined  myself  to  that  alone. 

Wide  Angle. 


GALTON’S  COMPOSITE  PORTRAITS. 

BY  W.  E.  DEBENHAM. 

Mr.  Galton’s  paper  on  “ Composite  Portraits,”  and  the  ex- 
ceedingly' interesting  illustrations  which  accompany  it, 
recall  an  experiment  which  I occasionally  made  manyr 
years  since.  At  the  time  of  which  I speak,  about  five 
and-twenty  years  ago,  stereoscopic  pictures  were  much  in 


THUMB-NAIL  NOTES. 

(Society  of  British  Artists,  Suffolk  Street.) 
Being  a photographer,  I naturally  regard  pictures  through 
a photographic  eye,  and  strolling  the  other  day  through 
the  Suffolk  Street  Galleries,  the  first  to  open  of  the  Annual 
Spring  Exhibitions,  I made  a few  notes  from  my  own 
photographic  point  of  view. 

Suffolk  Street  is  the  home  of  the  “ Impressionist.”  The 
artist  who  endeavours  to  seize  with  his  brush  the  scene  as 
it  strikes  him,  who  is  content  with  all  the  crudities  which 
he  may  perpetrate,  aud  who  refuses  to  elaborate  or  em- 
bellish, is  an  “ Impressionist,”  and  to  some  extent  he  cor- 
responds to  the  photogiapher  who  revels  in  instantaneous 
snap-shots.  Uf  the  two  I prefer  the  photographer.  Take 
Mr.  Whistler’s  “biti”  in  Suffolk  Street.  There  are  some 
half  a dezen  of  them,  “ a note  iu  grey,”  “ grey  aud  brown,” 
“ green  and  silver,”  and  so  on.  They  are  all  vague,  in- 
distinct, aud  like  nothing  in  nature. 
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vogue,  and  many  photographers  acquired  the  knack  of 
combining  the  images  without  the  use  of  any  instrument. 
This  was  accomplished  in  two  different  ways:  one  by 
squinting,  so  that  the  right  hand  picture  was  sufficiently  dis- 
placed in  the  image  as  perceived  by  the  observer  to  the  left, 
and  the  left-hand  picture  to  the  right,  for  the  two  to  coin- 
cide. This  method,  however,  was  not  a proper  one,  but  gave 
rather  what  is  called  a pseudoscopic  effect.  The  other,  and 
better  plan,  was  to  preserve  the  axes  of  the  eyes  parallel, 
as  if  looking  at  a distant  object,  whilst  the  focus  was 
brought  to  bear  at  the  distance  at  which  the  slide  was 
actually  held. 

The  method  of  acquiring  the  ability  to  see  stereo  slides 
in  this  manner  with  a stereoscope  is  the  following.  Two 
pictures,  which  may  either  be  identical,  or  as  nearly  so  as 
the  two  halves  of  a stereoscopic  picture,  are  mounted  on 
separate  cards,  and  cut  so  narro  w as  to  alio  w them  to  be  placed 
much  nearer  together  than  the  two  halves  of  a slide  are 
generally  mounted.  These  pictures  are  laid  upon  a plain 
surface  where  no  disturbing  bright  object  comes  near  them, 
and  where  they  will  be  equally  illuminated.  A slip  of 
blackened  card  is  then  placed  in  such  a position  as  to 
resemble  the  partition  in  a stereoscope — that  is  to  say,  so 
that  each  eye  sees  only  one  picture.  If  the  pictures  are 
placed  square  to  one  another,  and  at  an  even  height,  and 
very  near  together,  so  that  the  same  point  in  each  is  not 
more  than  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a-half  apart,  the  eyes 
will  generally  easily  combine  them  into  one,  and  they  may 
then  be  gradually  separated  without  their  union  being  des- 
troyed. When  by  practice  they  combine  at  a distance  of 
from  two  and  a-half  to  three  inches,  the  ability  to  see  a 
stereo  slide  stereoscopically  without  an  instrument  has 
been  acquired. 

As  stereo  slides  were  commonly  mounted  at  a distance 
(between  some  fixed  point  in  each)  greater  than  that  which 
exists  between  the  two  eyes,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
ability  to  use  the  axes  of  the  eyes  rather  divergent  than 
parallel,  whilst  preserving  the  focus  for  near  objects,  should 
be  gained.  I therefore  considered  that  it  should  be 
practicable,  where  objects  to  be  combined  might  be  viewed 
from  a distance  of  a few  feet,  that  such  objects  should  be 
capable  of  being  combined  in  the  observer’s  brain  when 
they  are  further  apart  from  each  other  than  three  inches 
or  so,  which  wa3  their  separation  when  viewed  from  a dis- 
tance of  a few  inches  only.  Acting  upon  this  idea,  I placed 
two  persons  in  a similar  position,  and  succeeded  in  com- 
bining their  features  into  what  is  now  called  a composite 
portrait.  This  I did  on  several  occasions,  Aid  perhaps 
Mr.  Galton  may  be  interested  in  repeating  the  experiment. 

As  to  a method  of  directly  combining  several  images 
without  necessarily  photographing,  there  are  two  plans 
which  I would  suggest.  One  plan  is  to  place  a series  of 
plates  of  flat  polished  glass  (which  should  be  as  thin  as 
possible,  so  as  to  reduce  the  effect  of  double  reflection 
from  the  two  surfaces  to  a minimum)  at  such  an 
angle  as  each  to  reflect  an  image  of  one  of  the  sub- 
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Fig.  1. 

jects  it  is  desired  to  compound.  Let  fig.  1 represent 
a stand  with  an  eye-piece  at  the  top,  and  glass  plates,  a,  ft,  r, 
placeu  at  the  angles  indicated.  The  cards,  a , ft',  c',  will 


then  be  reflected  in  the  glass  plates,  and  if  they  are  placed 
at  such  distances  from  the  plates  that  the  total  distance — 
from  the  eye-piece  to  the  plate,  and  plate  to  card — be  the 
same,  they  will  all  be  in  the  focus  of  the  eye  at  the  same 
time.  One  card  may  be  laid  on  the  base  of  the  stand,  and 
it  will  be  seen  through  the  glasses  and  unite  with  the 
others. 

Another  plan,  and  one  which  will  serve  both  for  viewing 
combined  images  and  for  photographing  them,  is  t.o  have 
two  or  more  lenses  mounted  as  close  together  as  possible. 
The  lenses  should  not  be  large  in  proportion  to  their  focal 
length.  An  illustration  of  two  lenses  will  suffice  to  show 
the  effect,  whether  that  number,  or  three  or  four,  or  even 
more,  are  employed.  When  studying  or  copying  photo- 
graphs is  in  question,  it  is  obvious  that  the  pictures 
(a  a,  fig.  2)  should  be  placed  at  just  a distance  that  their 


Fig.  2. 

images  shall  fall  upon  the  same  point,  ft,  of  the  plate. 
A final  exact  adjustment,  close  to  the  operator's  hand,  could 
be  obtained  by  vertical  and  horizontal  rack  movements  to 
the  part  of  the  camera  front  upon  which  one  of  the  lenses 
is  mounted.  Several  may  be  thus  united  simultaneously  ; 
but  it  would  probably  be  convenient,  in  photographing  a 
series,  to  keep  the  one  which  was  used  as  the  first  always 
in  place,  opposite  one  lens,  and  arrange  the  others  as  they 
are  placed  in  positiou  opposite  a second  lens,  so  that  the  two 
images  coincide  as  much  as  possible.  In  viewing  the 
images  of  two  individuals,  the  lenses  might  be  slightly 
separated,  if  in  the  particular  case  the  sitters  would  other- 
wise be  inconveniently  close. 

More  than  two  persons  might  be  brought  to  the  same 
place  on  the  plate  by  the  use  of  additional  lenses,  but  the 
number  would  be  more  limited  than  in  the  case  of  com- 
bining photographs,  as  the  latter  can  be  arranged  verti- 
cally as  well  as  horizontally,  an  arrangement  which  would 
not  be  convenient  with  living  subjects  unless  some  had 
larger  features  than  others,  when  they  could  stand  behind 
at  such  a distance  as  to  come  to  one  size  in  the  camera. 


REMARKS  ON  PHOTOGRAPHING  PAINTINGS, 
AND  ISOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  W.  M.  ASHMAX. 

Photograph ixg  paintings  is  not  by  any  means  an  easy  oper- 
ation, unless  they  are  frt  slily  painted.  Even  then,  certain 
colours  in  the  original  do  not  render  up  their  true  value  to 
the  photographer. 

There  may  have  been  two  reasons  at  work  in  the 
mind  of  the  lion.  Treasurer  of  the  Parent  Society  when 
he  determined  on  reading  his  recent  paper  at  Pall  Mall. 

The  first,  we  may  assume,  was  to  elucidate  an  interesting 
discussion  which  might  enable  experiments  of  recent  date 
to  be  shown  the  light,  and  thus  pave  the  way  for  the 
future  enquiry'  suggested  by’  the  author  of  the  paper  ; or, 
as  au  authority  upon  the  subject,  Mr.  Bird  might  have 
felt  that  British  photographers  awaited  his  opinion  con- 
cerning the  action  of  the  authorities  who  went  out  of  their 
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way  so  far  as  Messrs.  Braun  and  Co.’s  establishment  at 
D >rnach,  in  order  to  have  the  pictures  in  our  National 
collection  properly  photographed.  It  is  probable  that 
both  these  reasons  influenced  the  decision,  for  a discussion 
took  place;  albeit,  no  new  points  fill  from  the  speakers 
who  were  engaged  therein,  and  the  author,  in  that  portion 
of  his  paper  which  dealt  with  the  cosmopolitan  nature  of 
art.  gave  certain  reasons  tending  to  justify  the  selection. 

Those  who  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  some  of 
the  examples  with  which  the  paper  was  illustrated,  were 
by  no  means  agreed  as  to  how  far  the  results  were  due  to 
skilful  retouching  beyond  the  legitimate  limit,  and  how 
far  to  chemical  and  other  means  ; neither  were  they  assisted 
iu  their  deliberations  by  any  information  as  to  Messrs. 
Braun’s  modus  operandi,  beyond  a claim  by  the  said  (irm 
that  their  process  of  reproducing  paintings  was  a secret 
one,  and  better  than  any  one  else’s. 

It  is  pretty  generally  understood  by  English  copyists 
how  to  photograph  a painting ; some  manipulators  prefer 
to  make  the  negative  iu  direct  light,  at  the  same  time 
carefully  providing  against  all  possible  reflection  from  the 
surface  of  the  paintiug,  beyond  that  which  is  necessary  to 
obtain  an  image ; others  give  preference  to  an  equally 
diffused  light,  such  as  may  be  obtained  in  the  open  air. 

Sunlight,  too,  has  its  adherents.  Then,  again,  we  find 
that  many  successful  results  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  the 
reversing  mirror.  Whichever  of  these  methods  of  illumi- 
nating be  adopted,  it  is  usual  to  make  a preliminary  nega- 
tive somewhat  smaller  than  the  original, and  for  this  pur- 
pose the  gelatino-bromide  process  is,  for  several  reasons, 
peculiarly  suited,  l’utting  aside  for  the  moment  the  gain 
in  rapidity,  and  the  absence  of  many  defects  met  with  in 
the  wet  collodion  process,  we  And  that  bromide  of  silver  in 
gelatine  tends  to  the  direction  of  rendering  detail  not  easily 
obtained  with  collodion  containing  a large  proportion  of 
one  or  more  iodides  ; this  result,  added  to  the  more  har- 
monious rendering  of  the  strong  lights,  enables  the  photo- 
grapher to  make  a negative  in  which  he  has  a truer  repre- 
sentation of  the  paiuting,  aud  one  in  which  harshness, 
cracks,  aud  fissures  are  less  obtrusive.  Upon  a preliminary 
negative  of  tnis  kind,  a considerable  amount  of  modification 
can  be  worked,  both  sides  being  utilizable  for  this  purpose  ; 
here  it  is  that  the  method  mentioned  by  Mr.  W.  England, 
in  the  discussion  referred  to,  proves  of  especial  value, 
always  provided  the  truth  is  not  sacrificed. 

Another  power  of  no  less  magnitude  is  the  skilful  manipu- 
lation of  a transparency  from  this  dodged  preliminary 
negative.  Such  a transparent  positive  may  be  either  from 
collodion,  gelatino-bromide,  chloride,  or  carbon  tissue,  the 
two  former  processes  allowing  for  enlargement ; the  latter 
not  so.  As  a rule,  the  first  or  last  named  is  generally  pre- 
ferred ; in  skilled  hands  such  positives  are  amenable  to  an 
immense  amount  of  alteration,  and  frequently  of  improve- 
ment, the  final  negative,  which  is  usually  by  the  wet 
collodion  process,  requiring  nothing  beyond  the  merest 
touches  for  the  removal  of  ordinary  defects.  There  are 
other  methods  of  producing  photographic  copies  of  paint- 
ings, wherein  the  artist’s  brush  is  more  or  less  brought 
into  requisition.  These  methods  are  doubtless  familiar  to 
all  practical  photographers,  aud  need  not  be  dwelt  upon 
now,  since  sufficient  has  already  been  mentioned  to  illus- 
trate the  value  of  mechanical  contrivances  artistically  pur- 
sued. 

That  certain  modifications  of  the  sensitive  film 
assists  us  towards  successfully  photographing  colours, 
in  accordance  with  their  true  value  as  regards  lumin- 
osity, is  a f.ct  which  has  been  proved  beyond  question. 
Sir  J.  ilerschel’s  and  Mr.  It.  Hunt’s  experiments  in 
this  direction  were  valuable,  but  they  have  only  been 
considered  practical  since  the  researches  of  Major-Gene- 
ral Waterhouse,  Drs.  Vogel,  Lohse,  Captain  Abney, 
Mr.  F.  E.  Ives,  and  others,  have  been  recorded,  it 
will  be  remembered  that  the  particular  influence  exerted 
— and  it  is  a marked  one — in  the  recent  experiments  is 


effected  by  staining  the  sensitive  film  with  a substance 
which  exalts  the  sensitiveness  of  the  rays  of  lower 
refrangibility,  without  increasing  the  blue  and  the  violet 
materially,  in  some  cases,  and  decreasing  their  energy  in 
others.  Working  upon  the  same  lines  as  the  earlier 
experimenters — namely,  photographing  through  coloured 
mediums — it  is  found  that  the  refrangibility  of  blue  and 
violet  rays  can  be  greatly  lowered  in  this  way  without 
exercising  any  corresponding  disadvantage  upon  the 
yellows,  greens,  aud  reds.  Thus,  if  we  photograph  two 
bands  of  colours  — say,  one  of  them  yellow,  and  the  other 
blue  — under  ordinary  circumstances,  with  wet  collodion, 
we  should  obtain  a dark  band  in  the  first  instance,  and  a 
light  band  in  the  second  ; but  if  we  had  repeated  the 
operation,  having  first  taken  the  precaution  to  stain  the 
film,  and  interpose  a suitable  medium  between  the  object 
xnd  the  objective,  a totally  different  result  would  have 
been  obtained — the  luminosity  of  the  yellow  would  have 
asserted  its  supremacy.  Captain  Abney's  “ canary  stained 
glass  ’’  forms  a suitable  medium  for  the  purpose  ; but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  interposition  of  this 
medium  necessitates  a prolonged  exposure. 

Among  the  recent  experiments  published  by  Dr.  Vogel, 
we  find  that  in  addition  to  interposing  a medium  similar  to 
the  above,  he  obtains  the  most  decided  advantages  by 
incorporating  eosine  with  his  sensitive  film;  the  results 
were  exhibited  before  the  German  Societies,  and  much 
appreciated.  The  treatment  of  collodio-bromide  plates  with 
chlorophyll  recommended  for  a similar  purpose  by  Mr.  F. 
E.  Ives,  an  illustration  of  the  capabilities  of  which  is 
published  in  the  current  Year-Book,  shows  conclusively 
how  much  can  be  done  by  chemical  means  alone.  Another 
familiar  substance,  recommended  by  Dr.  Lohse, 
“ Turmeric,”  has  special  qualities  which  recommend  its 
employment,  not  the  least  advantage  being  that  it  may  be 
used  without  an  interposing  medium  or  extra  trouble 
beyond  soaking  a gelatino-bromide  plate  for  the  space  of  a 
few  miuutes  in  an  alcoholic  extract  of  turmeric  root  im- 
meoiatelv  before  exposure.  It  does  not  appreciably  in- 
crease the  exposure,  and  much  of  the  colour  leaves  the  film 
during  fixing.  Doubtless  many  plants  would  yield 
alcoholic  extracts  presenting  similar  qualities  if  the  subject 
were  investigated  iu  the  manner  its  importance  deserves. 

I have  before  me  two  negatives  representing  twenty-six 
squares  of  coloured  ribbons,  mouuted  to  form  five  distinct 
bands,  containing  in  the  aggregate  all  the  colours  ordiuarily 
met  with  by  the  photographer.  Thus,  iu  the  first  band  we 
start  withrpale  buff,  and  terminate  with  a deep  and  rich 
orange ; and  in  like  manner  bands  containing  varied  shades  of 
red, blue,  aud  green  are  made  up.  These  negatives,  together 
with  the  tablet  of  mounted  ribbons,  was  sent  to  me  by  Mr. 
Offord  nearly  a year  ago;  one  of  the  negatives  having 
been  exposed  on  the  tablet  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the 
other  had  been  previously  soaked,  as  recommended  by 
Dr.  Lohse,  in  a solution  of  turmeric.  The  difference 
between  these  two  negatives  was  so  remarkable  that  I con- 
sidered the  matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  repeat  the 
experiment  with  the  view  to  its  mention  at  the  photo- 
graphic societies.  My  results  being  similar,  led  me  to  try 
other  substances,  among  them  being  an  alcoholic  extract 
of  the  petals  of  the  French  marigold,  which  exercised  a 
similar,  though  more  marked  influence,  than  the  turmeric  ; 
but  like  Mr.  F.  E.  Ives’  chlorophyll,  its  value  depends  very 
much  on  its  freshness. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  mentioning  these  experiments  at 
the  August  technical  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Great  Britain,  I advocated  the  formation  of  a committee 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  make  a series  of  comparative 
experiments  with  the  substances  already  published,  as  well 
as  with  the  isochromatic  plates  of  foreign  manufacture.  So 
far  as  known  to  me,  no  such  series  of  experiments  have  yet 
been  officially  carried  out,  therefore  1 heartily  second  the 
Hon.  Treasurer’s  request  that  the  Parent  Society  of  photo- 
graphers shall  give  this  subject  their  attention, 
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TO  THE  CAPE. 

BY  C.  KAY  WOODS. 


Ditto  dong  ! “ Any  more  for  the  shore  ?”  Ting-a-ling  is 

heard  from  the  little  bell  that  warns  the  engineers  to 
“Stand  by  !”  Splash,  splash  goes  the  screw  as  it  is  first 
put  in  motion,  and  the  vessel  is  steaming  slowly  down  the 
harbour.  The  rain  is  coming  swiftly  down,  almost  drench- 
ing us  ; the  wind  is  blowing  a bit,  and  the  whole  appear- 
ance of  things  bids  in  favour  cf  dirty  weather.  And  we 
get  it. 

As  soon  as  the  Needles  were  passed,  the  vessel  began  to 
roll,  the  roll  steadily  increased,  and  from  the  moment  we 
left  the  shores  of  England  to  the  moment  Madeira  appeared 
in  sight,  the  ship  rolled  heavily,  and  the  masts  appeared  to 
swing  from  side  to  side  like  stalks  of  corn  in  a fitful  breeze. 
For  six  days  only  a mere  handful  of  passengers  took  a 
walk  on  deck,  and  these  few,  mostly  old  sea-goers,  were 
heartily  glad  when  those  six  weary,  monotonous  days  were 
over.  The  forward  part  of  the  vessel  was  one  wet  bath, 
and  aft,  on  the  quarter  deck,  the  slippery  timbers  and  the 
blinding  spray  rendered  exercise  a somewhat  difficult  thing 
to  get,  and  only  the  exertion  of  keeping  upright  and  accom- 
modating the  body  to  the  motion  of  the  vessel  was  avail- 
able for  keeping  some  of  the  muscles  in  order  when  one 
sat  dowD.  The  sight  of  what  seemed  like  a huge  wall  of 
water,  the  top  of  which  was  the  horizon  rising  suddenly 
up  before  the  eyes,  remaining  for  a second  suspended 
above,  then  lowered  as  rapidly  as  it  rose  quickly,  made 
one  dazed  and  giddy,  so  that,  good  sailor  as  I have  found 
myself  to  be,  I was  never  without  a fear  lest  I might 
eventually  succumb  to  that  to  me  unknown,  but  to  many 
less  fortunate  individuals  familiar,  sensation  known  as 
mal-de-mcr.  I like  a little  rough  weather  occasionally — 
but  on  this  occasion  the  long  monotony  of  it  tired  me  out, 
and  I shall  not  only  be  content  with,  but  even  grateful  for, 
a little  smoother  water  in  any  future  journey  I may  have 
occasion  to  take.  Only  one  incident  of  any  moment 
occurred  during  the  first  week  of  our  passage  : a great 
wave  sweeping  over  the  fo’c’stle  snapped  the  fastenings  of 
a few  of  the  articles  on  deck,  and  carried  them  away.  A 
hencoop  or  two  were  seen,  and  a poor  dog  struggling 
bravely  but  vainly  with  the  waves;  but  it  was  a ytllow 
dog,  and,  being  a yellow  dog,  it  failed  to  strike  a chord  of 
pity  in  the  hearts  of  the  spectators. 

What  is  there  about  a yellow  dog  that  carries  with  it  a 
touch  of  the  ludicrous?  Is  it  because  yellow  will  not  har- 
monize with,  but  contrasts,  the  blues?  Is  it  because 

We  only  stopped  for  two  hours  at  Madeira,  but  that  two 
hours  gave  me  sufficient  time  to  take  a few  views.  I got  a 
tar  from  the  ship  to  carry  my  camera,  which  I put  in  its 


leather  case,  for  the  lauding  is  bad  at  Funchal,  and  both 
passengers  and  their  effects  arc  apt  to  get  a damping  as 
the  boat  is  run  through  the  surf  ; slides  might  get  the  salt 
water  into  them  if  carried  in  a canvas  satchel.  Safe  on 
Bhore,  we  walked  through  the  town  in  the  direction  of  an 


old  fort,  which  stands  on  a little  eminence  commanding  the 
harbour. 

My  first  plate  was  exposed  on  the  fort  as  it  appeared 
between  the  houses  of  a short  and  narrow  street ; but  not 
feeling  satisfied  that  I had  hit  the  right  or  a workable 
exposure,  I exposed  another  plate  on  it  from  a slightly 
different  point  of  view.  Fifty  yards  farther  gd,  and  just 
outside  the  town,  I came  on  a fairly  attractive  view  from 
a bridge,  under  which  lau  a little  stream  which  came  down 
the  valley  in  front  of  me.  The  road  above  the  stream, 
the  hills  in  the  distance,  and  the  vine-grower  mending  his 
trellis,  made  a view  characteristic  of  Madeira;  but  the 
clothes  dryiDg  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  though  perhaps 
equally  characteristic  of  the  place,  did  not  add  to  the  pic- 
ture. But  it  does  not  do  to  be  too  finicking  when  you 
have  not  much  over  an  hour  to  spare,  and  so  1 took  the 
view  with  its  drawbacks  as  well. 

Another  view  from  a bridge,  in  the  midst  of  the  town, 
showing  one  of  the  churches  and  some  of  the  houses  built, 
as  it  were,  on  the  river’s  embankment,  then  a view  of  a 
quiet  street  a little  further  on,  and  five  plates  have  been 
exposed.  1 had  one  more  left,  but  the  time  of  the  steamer's 
departure  was  approaching,  and  besides,  two  policemen 
were  watching  me  with  very  suspicious  eyes,  and  police- 
men may  make  themselves  disagreeable  when  a man  is 
taking  anything.  I made  my  way  towards  the  quay,  there- 
fore, and  just  before  going  for  the  boat  I made  a busy 
street  the  subject  of  my  last  shot,  and  humoured  the  vanity 
of  a few  of  my  fellow-passengers  by  placing  them  in  a 
conspicuous  position,  'lhus  I occupied  the  brief  time  I 
bad  at  my  disposal  in  Madeira;  aud  if  my  results  arc  only 
what  are  usually  termed  “shots,”  I must  console  myself 
with  the  reflection  that  that  is  all  oue  usually  gets  during 
a brief  stoppage  of  an  hour  or  two  in  an  unfamiliar  place. 

After  leaving  Madeira  our  passage  was  smooth  enough, 
and  it  was  quite  refreshing  to  be  able  to  tike  a meal  with- 
out pouring  your  soup  into  your  lap,  without  having  to 
clutch  your  plate,  knife,  and  fork  with  your  hands,  and  the 
table  with  your  elbows,  and  without  being  bombarded  by 
saltcellars  and  other  missiles  which,  scorning  to  be  kept 
within  bounds,  bounced  over  the  fiddles  which  ineffectually 
tried  to  keep  the  tables  in  something  like  order.  And 
then,  too,  our  fellow-passengers  suddenly  recovered  their 
health  and  spirits,  and  friendship-making,  quizzing,  flirt- 
ing, scandal-spreading,  and  all  the  other  usual  accompani- 
ments of  ship  life  asserted  their  sway.  There  was  one 
passenger,  a colonial  genius,  who  tackled  me  on  astronomy, 
and  imparted  to  me  an  original  and  somewhat  startling 
theory  on  comets. 

“ Look  here,”  said  he  ; “ this  is  my  theory.  You  know 
some  scientific  chaps ; suppose  that  this  earth  of  ours  is 
like  a bombshell,  filled  with  melted  stuff.  Now,  I say 
that  these  here  comets  aru’t  exactly  like  our  earth,  but  only 
something  like  it.  They’re  just  filled  up  with  water,  aDd 
when  they  get  near  the  sun  the  water  boils,  and  out  como 
jets  of  steam,  and  that’s  just  what  makes  the  tail.” 

“ But  some  comets  have  more  than  one  tail.” 

“ Well,  can’t  these  shells  have  more  than  one  hole  for 
the  steam  to  come  out  of '?  Hasn’t  this  earth  got  more 
than  one  volcano?” 

“ Then  some  comets  have  curved  tails.” 

“Perhaps  that’s  because  there’s  a wind  blowing.” 

“ But  how  do  you  account  for  the  tails  pointing  away 
from  the  sun  ?" 

“ Look  here  ! If  these  shells  have  blown  out  any  steam, 
they  can’t  be  full  now,  can  they  ? And  the  less  water 
that’s  in  them  the  nearer  will  the  centre  of  gravity  be 
towards  the  outside  of  the  shell.  Now  the  centre  of 
gravity,  which  will  be  where  the  water  is,  will  be  nearest 
the  sun,  and  therefore  the  steam  will  blow  out  of  the  other 
side.” 

“ But  what  about  the  fact  that  the  planets  exercise  so 
little  disturbing  influence  on  comets?  Ilow  can  that  be  if 
they  are  great  globes  of  water  ? 
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“ They  needn’t  be  (jreat  globes.  A little  water  makes  a 
lot  of  steam,  doesn’t  it?’’ 

“ But  what  about  the  rapid  motion  of  the  tail  as  the 
comet  sweeps  round  the  sun,  and  how  do  you  account  for 
the 

“Look  here!  I’m  just  going  to  ask  you  a question 
before  you  go  on.  If  the  tail  isn’t  steam  blowing  out  of 
something,  what  is  it  now,  eh?” 

1 contessed  that  I did  not  know. 

“ That’s  just  what  I thought!  You  haven’t  got  a theory ! 
None  of  you  have  got  a theory!  Now  I have,  and  when 
you  fellows  have  got  a better  one,  then  it  will  be  quite 
time  enough  for  you  to  pooh-pooh  mine!’’  and  he  walked 
away  triumphantly. 

On  the  5th  of  February  we  passed  the  far  famed  Peak 
of  Tenciiffe,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  free  from 
cloud,  although  there  was  a fair  amount  of  haze  about.  I 
took  a shot  at  it  with  a lens  of  about  13  inches  focus,  but 
the  result  was  very  poor,  and  not  worth  keeping.  I felt 
no  very  great  regret,  for  I could  not  go  into  enthusiasm 
over  the  Peak  as  so  many  people  do. 

Compared  with  most  glimpses  of  land  that  one  gets 
from  the  sea,  it  is  till  and  imposing,  but  then  one  always 
estimates  a spectacle  by  compaiing  it  with  something  he 
has  seen  before.  Teneriffe,  though  high  and  steep,  is  not 
so  steep  nor  so  rugged  as  the  mountains  of  Switzer- 
land, and  one  sight  of  the  Matterhorn  is  worth  fifty  of 
Teneriffe. 

St.  Helena  was  reached  in  the  early  morning  of  February 
14th,  and  our  stay  there  was  again  very  short,  as  we  had 
to  make  up  for  the  time  lost  between  Plymouth  and 
Madeira.  This  time  I di  1 not  take  my  camera  on  shore, 
and  the  one  photographer  there  who  sold  views  was  able 
to  show’  his  customers  little  more  than  mere  transcripts  of 
the  scenery,  and  no  photographs  that  presented  any  attrac- 
tion as  specimens  of  the  art.  Of  all  places  of  desolation, 
St.  Helena  must  carry  off  the  palm. 

The  opportunities  for  photographic  work  that  I had  on 
this  vovagewere  few  — few’er,  in  fact,  than  on  any  sea  trip  I 
have  yet  made.  One  little  experience  that  I had  on  board, 
though  scarcely  photographic,  is  perhaps  worth  recording. 
I brought  out  my  lantern  with  me,  as  my  stay  here  is 
likely  to  be  a long  one,  and  by  way  of  a variety  in  our 
shipboard  amusements  I exhibited  a few  slides.  Paraffin 
or  kerosine  is  not  allowed  on  board,  but  they  had  some 
mineral  sperm  oil,  which  is  rather  heavier  than  kerosine. 
It  gave  a good  light  and  emitted  no  smell.  I had  no 
standard  to  compare  it  with,  but  I am  under  the  impres- 
sion that  my  lantern  did  not  at  least  emit  a worse  light,  if 
not  a better  one,  than  it  has  done  with  the  lighter  mineral 
oils  I have  used  at  home.  I purpose  giving  the  mineral 
sperm  a further  trial,  for  I am  under  the  impression  that 
it  is  well  worth  adopting. 


We  arrived  safely  at  the  Cape  on  the  appointed  day  of 
arrival,  February  19th,  and  since  then  I have  been  making 
rapid  progress  in  preparing  for  the  work.  Preliminary 


experiments  in  photographing  the  stars  have  turned  out 
better  than  might  have  been  expected,  and  almost  as  well 
as  one  might  wish. 

A few  days  after  my  arrival,  I ascended  with  some 
friends  belonging  to  the  Meteorological  Department  here, 
to  the  top  of  Table  Mountain,  where  some  thermometers 
and  rain  guages  are  placed  and  examined  at  certain  inter- 
vals. I succeeded  in  obtaining  photographs  of  their 
apparatus,  one  of  which  is  given  above. 


CARBON  PRINTING. 

BY  W.  LANG,  JUN.* 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  three  main  considerations  which  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  amateur  adopting  the  carbon  process  are  the 
following  : — 

1.  The  necessity  of  having  reversed  negatives  where  the  single 
transfer  method  is  made  use  of. 

2.  When  the  ordinary  negative  is  employed,  the  troublesome 
operation  of  double  transfer. 

3.  The  fact  that  the  exposure,  as  in  silver  printing,  cannot  be 
judged  by  seeing  the  actual  progress  of  the  picture.  Perhaps  I 
should  add  a 

4th.  The  trouble  of  sensitizing  the  tissue. 

If,  however,  we  develop  our  carbon  picture  on  a glass  support 
and  leave  it  there,  we  have  the  image  in  optical  contact  with  the 
glass,  and  all  that  is  needed  is  a backing  of  white  paper  to  bring 
out  the  details  of  the  picture.  It  is  this  method  of  finishing  a 
carbon  picture  I bring  before  you  to-night.  It  does  away  with 
the  necessity  of  the  reversed  negative,  and  no  transferring  opera- 
tions are  required.  The  only  precaution  to  be  taken  with  the 
negative  is  to  provide  what  is  known  in  carbon  printing  as  the 
“ safe  edge,”  which  is  easily  formed  by  running  a black  margin 
all  round  the  negative  with  black  varnish.  Instead  of  black 
varnish,  strips  of  orange  paper  may  be  pasted  down  on  the 
negative.  These  margins,  as  you  will  see  from  the  specimens 
lying  on  the  table,  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  negative  being 
used  for  ordinary  silver  printing. 

The  third  consideration  b the  one  that  perhaps  will  weigh 
most  with  amateurs. 

From  the  nature  of  the  processs  no  visible  image  can  be  dis- 
cerned, and  the  exposure  has  to  be  determined  by  means  of  the 
photometer  ; but  the  method  of  employing  this  instrument  is 
soon  arrived  at,  and  when  once  the  printing  density  of  a particular 
negative  known,  there  is  no  further  trouble  to  be  appiehended 
in  this  direction.  As  it  is  with  the  developing  of  the  carbon 
image  we  are  mainly  concerned  to-night,  it  will  be  unnecessary 
to  go  further  into  details.  You  will  see  that  it  is  a very  simple 
affair — no  turning,  no  fixing  ; all  that  is  required  is  a fair  amount 
of  tepid  water.  There  is  no  necessity  to  work  in  the  dark  ; a 
subdued  light  is  all  that  is  demanded.  The  plates  on  which  I 
propose  developing  the  prints  have  been  coated  with  a gelatine 
substratum  made  as  follows  : — 80  grains  gelatine  dissolved  in  5 
ounces  of  water,  and  1 ounce  of  water  in  which  3 grains  chrome- 
alum  have  been  dissolved,  added  to  warm  gelatine  solution. 
The  coating  that  is  thus  given  to  the  plate  is  practically  invisible. 

To  develop  on  a plate  thus  prepared,  all  that  is  required  is  to 
take  it,  plunge  it  into  cold  water,  and  bring  the  exposed  tissue, 
which  also  has  to  be  put  into  cold  water,  on  to  the  prepared 
surface,  squeezee  them  into  contact,  and  let  them  stand  for  a little 
with  a weight  super-imposed,  and  finally  immerse  the  whole  in 
the  developing  bath  of  hot  water — say  at  a temperature  of  about 
100°  F.  Do  not  disturb  the  plate  for  a little,  but  wait  till  the 
paper  of  the  original  tissue  begins  to  show  signs  of  coming  away 
of  its  own  accord.  It  may  then  be  gradually  lifted  off,  leaving 
the  image,  which  is  still  hidden  under  a layer  of  unacted -on 
gelatine,  fixed  to  the  glass.  By  gentle  washing,  the  soluble  por- 
tions are  by  degrees  removed,  and  very  soon  the  image  comes 
iuto  view.  When  the  development  is  considered  complete,  the 
picture  is  to  be  washed  in  a bath  of  cold  water,  and  to  Tender  it 
insoluble  it  is  immersed  in  a solution  of  alum.  All  that  remains 
is  to  soak  a piece  of  transfer  paper  in  hot  water  and  squeezee  it 
on  to  the  picture,  and  allow  the  whole  to  dry.  If  all  the  fore- 
going operations  be  properly  carried  out  we  should  have  a pic- 
ture which  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  from  a silver  print,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  the  tissue  used  in  the  first  instance  has  been 
of  that  particular  shade.  As  you  are  doubtless  aware,  tissue  can 
be  obtained  in  almost  any  colour,  brown,  black,  purple,  but  the 
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colour  which  comes  closest  to  the  silver  jirint  tone  is  that  known 
as  chocolate  red.  For  transparencies,  a tissue  in  which  Indian 
ink  forms  the  colouring  matter  is  the  one  most  generally  em- 
plojed.  1 have  exposed  several  prints  to-day,  using  the  two 
kinds  of  tissue  specified,  and  these  I will  now  proceed  to 
develop. 

I have  said  nothing  about  the  sensitizing  of  the  tissue,  but 
there  is  no  difficulty  here.  The  bath  employed  is  a five  per 
cent,  solution  of  bichromate  of  potass,  and  the  time  of  immersion 
varies  from  one  to  four  minutes,  all  depending  on  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  bath.  As  a general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
tissue  should  remain  in  the  bath  till  it  begins  to  feel  soft.  It  is 
removed  by  one  of  the  corners  and  allowed  to  drain,  and  after- 
wards fixed  to  a clip  and  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously  in  a 
darkened  apartment.  The  drying  may  be  hastened  by  squeezee- 
ing  the  excess  of  the  bichromate  solution  out  of  the  tissuo 
before  hanging  it  up. 


|lotcs. 

The  illustration  of  Galton’s  composite  portraiture  which 
is  given  with  the  News  this  week  shows  four  composites 
in  the  large  ovals  (A,  B,  C,  and  D).  A is  the  composite 
of  the  five  individuals  a to  a-, , while  B is  a composite  of  b to 
C is  a co-composite  of  A and  B,  and  D is  a composite 
of  five  adult  faces.  The  influence[of  the  black  curl  of  a,  is 
very  noticable  in  A and  C. 


The  atmosphere  is  as  a dark  glass  through  which  we  see 
the  sun,  according  to  Professor  Langley,  who  lectured  at 
the  Royal  Institution  on  Friday  last. 


In  order  to  eliminate  as  much  of  the  atmospheric  effect 
as  possible,  Professor  Langley  studied  the  solar  spectrum 
from  the  top  of  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tain in  California,  and  he  found  that  the  heat  spectrum 
extends  far  beyond  what  has  been  looked  on  as  the  limit, 
while  the  blue  rays  are  over  ten  times  more  intense 
at  the  top  of  the  mountain  than  at  the  bottom.  Were  it 
not  for  the  protective  action  of  the  aqueous  vapour  in  the 
earth’s  atmosphere,  mercury  would  freeze  in  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun. 


Every  now  and  then  a patent  is  obtained  for  a new 
method  or  process  of  making  or  obtaining  gold,  the 
alchemist  of  the  present  day  evidently  preferring  the  pros- 
pect of  a close  monopoly  for  fourteen  years,  rather  than 
taking  the  chance  of  preserving  his  secret  during  a longer 
period ; but  of  all  the  ancient  aud  modern  schemes  for 
gold  making,  the  most  extraordinary  process  wc  have  yet 
heard  of  is  that  originating  with  Mr.  Harry  Fell,  Mercan- 
tile Clerk,  of  “ Fairlight,”  Avenue  lload,  South  Norwood 
Park.  The  patent  specification  of  this  gentleman  (New 
method  for  getting  gold  from  wheat ; No.  14,204,  1884) 
may  be  obtained  for  twopence  at  the  Patent  Sale  Office 
in  Cursitor  Street ; but  we  give  our  readers  the  essential 
features  of  it. 


The  material  (whole-wheat  straw')  is  steeped  in  slightly 
warm  water  for  ten  hours,  and  strained  off  into  a shallow 
pan  ; the  pan  being  allowed  to  stand  in  a moderately- 
warrn  place  for  twenty-four  hoars,  a scum  appears  on  the 


surface  of  the  liquid,  and  this  is  caught  on  a cylinder  of 
some  cool  substance,  as  china  cr  earthenware.  “ Then  let 
this  skim  dry,”  says  the  alchemist,  “so  gcllh  g some 
results  of  films  of  gold.” 


TYFE-WRITIHO,  REDUCED  BY  THE  CAMERA.  AND 
MADE  INTO  a PRINTnlO- BLOCK  BY  A PHOTO- 
TYPIC  PROCESS,  BAS  BEEN  USED  IN  AMERI- 
CA instead  op  better-press  matter  from 

TBB  ORDINARY  IlOVEABLE  TYPES;  AND  WE  BERE 
DIVE  AN  EXAMPLE  ILLUSTRATE  NO  TBB  NEW  USB 
OF  THE  TYPE  -WRITER.  «— - 


Who  knows  but  what  photography  may  some  day  make 
the  compositor  a personage  of  the  past,  just  as  it  now 
threatensto  extinguish  the  wood  engraver  ? Type  writers 
are  now  made  weighing  only  a few’  pounds,  aud  so  small 
that  one  of  them  may  be  carried  in  a hand  bag,  while, 
by  using  manifold  paper,  several  copies  can  be  obtained. 
It  is  easy  to  suppose  the  possibility  of  newspaper  matter 
and  reports  being  first  produced  as  type  writing,  beiog 
then  photographed  aud  finally  converted  into  blocks  by  a 
photo-type  method. 

One  notable  advantage  of  this  method  would  be  the 
facility  it  would  afford  for  iucluding  in  the  text  hastily- 
made  pen-and-ink  sketches,  or  autographic  matter. 


Adopting  the  ordinary  cliemigraphic  method,  some  two 
or  three  hours  would  have  to  elapse  before  the  block  could 
be  made  ; but  one  may  expect  improvements  to  be  made 
as  regards  rapidity. 


The  direct  transfer  of  type-written  matter  to  stone  for 
lithographic  printing  has  been  occasionally  done,  but 
during  the  present  month  a small  journal  produced  in  this 
way  has  made  its  appearauce.  It  is  called  The  Monotype , 
aud  is  published  at  9,  Portugal  Street,  \V.  C. 


The  photographer  has  been  following  closely  in  the 
track  of  the  Prince  aud  Princess  of  Wales  during  their 
tour  in  Ireland ; and  the  already  astounding  total  of 
negatives  which  have  been  secured  from  first  to  last  of  this 
popular  couple  will  have  been  increased  by  at  least  a score 
by  the  time  they  return.  The  public  will  be  mo3t  inte- 
rested, perhaps,  to  know  that  an  admirable  portrait  of  the 
Princess  Alexandra,  in  her  robes  as  Mus.  Bac.  of  the  Royal 
Irish  University,  was  taken.  For  one  of  the  negatives  she 
actually  sat  in  the  “ mortar-board,1'  which  literally  “ caps  ” 
an  academic  costume ; but  it  is  not  likely  that  copies  of 
this  particular  portrait  will  be  published  for  sale. 


Apropos  to  these  photographs  of  Royalty,  it  may  be  in  - 
teresting  to  state  that  amongst  the  most  valued  of  the  art 
treasures  in  Her  Majesty’s  private  apartments  is  the  series 
of  albums  in  which  are  arranged,  in  chrouological  order, 
copies  of  every  photograph  of  a member  of  the  Royal 
Family  which  has  ever  been  taken.  The  custody  and  ar- 
rangement of  these  albums — which  now  form  a small 
library  of  themselves — are  left  iu  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
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Queen’s  most  trusted  private  attendants  ; and  admir- 
ably are  the  duties  performed.  The  portraits  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  alone  reach  a total  of  over  GOO,  and 
now  that  her  Majesty’s  grandchildren  are  marrying,  the 
Royal  circle  is  extending  at  a most  rapid  rate.  It  may 
become  necessary,  in  fact,  seeing  how  photography  is  still 
developing,  to  appoint  a special  Court  official  to  act  as 
“ Comptroller  of  the  Royal  Photographs,”  “ Keeper  of  the 
Cartes,’’  or  something  of  the  kind. 


The  primrose  is  a very  pretty  flower,  and  we  have 
nothing  to  object  in  the  setting  apart  a day  for  wearing  it. 
But  does  not  the  St.  Stephen's  Review,  in  its  perfervid  adora- 
tion of  Primrose  Day  and  Lord  Beaconsfield,  go  perilously 
near  the  ridiculous  when  it  extols  some  card  photographs 
because  “ they  have  the  merit  of  being  cheap,  and  all  taken 
from  actual  Hughendeu  primroses?  ” We  always  thought 
one  primrose  very  like  another,  but  evidently,  according  to 
the  St.  Stephens  Review,  the  Hughenden  primroses  are 
“distinctly  precious.” 


The  Lady’s  Pictorial  cites  the  “ military  photo  frame”  as 
an  instance  of  the  teudency  just  now  to  assimilate  ornament 
to  affairs  of  public  importance.  It  is  interesting  to  learn 
that  “ it  has  become  de  grand  genre  for  officers  to  relieve 
their  sombre  photographs  by  the  addition  of  a soldier 
painted  in  full  uniform  on  one  side  of  the  leather  frame,  on 
the  lower  margin  is  often  put  a gun,  two  crossed  swords,  a 
casque  or  helmet  with  gauntlets.”  This  description  is 
rather  vague,  but  one  can  see  what  is  meant,  aud  if  the 
fashion  spreads  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  frames  suit- 
able for  the  portraits  of  bishops  were  made  ornamented 
with  mitres  and  croziers  ; frames  for  members  of  Parlia- 
ment decorated  with  the  mace  and  a copy  of  the  oath  for 
an  inscription  ; and  frames  for  lawyers  in  the  shape  of  a 
woolsack,  and  emblazoned  at  each  corner  with  a representa- 
tion of  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  seal ! 


A monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham 
will  probably  be  erected  in  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Walworth. 
He  was  essentially  the  friend  and  helper  of  the  poor  in  his 
parish,  and  the  humbler  classes  of  the  parishioners  are 
taking  the  initiative  in  the  movement.  In  the  South 
London  Press  we  notice  a long  list  of  subscriptions  ; and 
if  any  reader  should  desire  to  make  the  list  longer,  the 
best  way  will  be  to  send  a cheque  to  the  Editor  of  the 
paper  in  question. 

A phototype  reproduction  of  one  of  the'i’ironiau  Psalters 
will  be  published  shortly  by  the  Royal  Stenographic  Insti- 
tute of  Dresden,  and  notes  by  Dr.  O.  Lehmann  will  accom- 
pany the  reproduction. 


“Landscape,”  written  by  Mr.  P.  G.  Hamerton,  and  just 
published  by  Seeley,  would  be  valuable  to  the  photo- 
grapher, even  if  without  the  illustrations  ; but  considering 
that  the  four  hundred  folio  pages  of  text  are  supplemented 
with  plates  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  each  ten  pages,  and 
that  each  plate  teaches  a definite  lesson,  the  work  is  one 


that  every  out-door  worker  with  the  camera  may  reason- 
ably desire  to  possrss. 

But  for  the  system  of  photographing  criminals,  the 
perpetrator  of  the  recent  ghastly  murder  in  Paris  might 
not  have  been  discovered.  Marchandon,  the  butler  of 
Madame  Cornet,  the  murdered  woman,  had  undergone  a 
term  of  imprisonment  in  1881,  and  the  police,  suspecting 
he  might  be  the  murderer,  had  his  photograph  shown  to 
the  keepers  of  ready-made  clothes  shops,  as  it  appeared 
Marchandon  had  systematically  obtained  situations  as 
butler,  and  had  absconded  with  stolen  goods.  One  of  the 
clothes-dealers  recognized  the  photograph  as  that  of  a 
regular  customer  who  had  once  mentioned  that  he  lived  at 
Compicgne.  The  photograph  was  also  recognized  at 
Compiegne  railway  station,  and  the  man  himself  was  at 
once  arrested. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  the  publication  of 
Gordon’s  journals  in  facsimile  by  one  of  the  photo-ziuco- 
graphic  processes  which  so  admirably  reproduce  an  origina 
MS.,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 


The  difficulty  at  the  Home  for  Lost  Dogs  at  Battersea  is 
to  dispose  speedily  of  the  good  dogs  that  from  time  to 
time  find  their  way  there.  It  has  been  suggested  to  the 
committee  that  the  photographic  camera  might  with  ad- 
vantage be  brought  to  their  aid,  and  that  the  circulation 
of  (say)  a weekly  circular  containing  photographs  of  alll 
the  more  eligible  of  the  canine  refugees,  in  London  and 
the  Provinces,  would  probably  bring  about  the  desiderated 
sales. 

Herr  Wilde,  of  Gbrlitz,  tells  a queer  story.  A request 
that  he  would  act  as  a juror  in  the  photographic  depart- 
ment of  the  Technical  Exhibition  at  Liegnitz  was  delivered 
by  mistake  to  a cousin  having  the  same  name,  and  this 
gentleman,  who  had  no  idea  of  any  mistake  being  made, 
accepted.  As  the  other  photographic  juror  (Herr  Siebe) 
did  not  put  in  an  appearance,  there  was  but  one  acting 
juror,  and  this  one  a gentleman  knowing  nothing  of  photo- 
graphic matters. 

llerr  Quidde  comments  on  the  worthlessness  of  medals 
given  under  such  circumstances — indeed,  he  evidently 
thinks  that  medals  should  be  done  away  with  altogether  ; 
and  he  speaks  approvingly  of  the  exhibitors  at  the  recent 
Technical  Exhibition  in  Berlin,  they  having  agreed  to  take 
no  medals.  As  a rule,  Herr  Quidde  remarks,  medal- 
seeking exhibitors  do  not  care  whence  the  medals  come,  so 
long  as  they  are  medals. 

This  view  is  perhaps  an  extreme  one,  but,  as  regards  the 
medals  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  it  is 
a question  whether  it  would  not  be  more  satisfactory  to 
have  them  done  away  with  altogether  than  for  the  suburban 
tram-cars  to  be  decorated  with  portraits,  each  portrait 
being  accompanied  by  a notice  to  the  effect  that  the  firm 
producing  it  has  received  the  highest  possible  honour  in 
connection  with  photography — the  medal  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society. 
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Our  reference  to  Mr.  Kay’s  proposal  to  make  sea  water 
potable  by  means  of  citrate  of  silver  brings  us  two  com- 
munications : one  from  Mr.  Allison,  of  Hull,  descriptive  of 
his  castaway  locker,  which  is  a small  case  containing  a still, 
and  enough  petroleum  to  produce  100  lbs.  of  fresh  water,  to 
say  nothing  of  what  can  be  produced  by  burning  other  mate- 
rials ; also  fishing  tackle,  concentrated  food,  compass,  and 
other  necessaries.  The  whole  apparatus  will  float  when 
packed.  The  other  communication  is  from  Mr.  Kay  him- 
self. lie  asks  our  opinion  of  the  usefulness  of  a sealed 
tube  containing  the  exact  quantity  of  citrate  of  silver  re- 
quired to  make  a pint  or  a quart  of  water  drinkable.  Even 
if  one  sets  aside  the  variation  in  the  amount  of  chlorides 
in  sea  water,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  use  of  an 
exact  quantity  of  silver  citrate  requires  equally  exact 
measuring  out  of  the  pint  or  quart  of  water. 

In  the  Mississippi  State  Female  College,  at  Columbus 
U.S.,  photography  is  to  be  regularly  taught.  We  give  this 
on  the  authority  of  the  St.  Louis  Photographer. 

Ferrotype  dry  pla'e3  have  long  been  enquired  after,  and 
Mr.  Gray,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  not  only  tells  U3  that  he 
has  been  successful  in  making  them,  but  he  sends  us  some 
very  good  examples  of  work.  May  we  then  not  expect 
collodion  to  be  ousted  from  one  of  its  last  strongholds — 
the  tent  of  the  peripatetic  photographer  who  supplies  the 
public  with  a portrait  complete  for  sixpence  ? 

It  is  quite  possible  that  many  tourists  who  would  like  to 
have  memorials  of  their  travels,  but  who  hesitate  to  take 
several  dozen  glass  plates,  will  be  willing  to  take  the  more 
portable  and  less  fragile  ferrotype  plates. 


patent  Intelligence. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

4786.  Edward  Marlow,  4 and  5,  Arcade  Chambers,  Corporation 
Street,  Birmingham,  for  “ Improvements  in  photographic 
dark  slides.” — Dated  18th  April,  1885. 

Patents  Sealed. 

5134.  Louis  de  Roux,  of  Begles,  near  Bordeaux,  Gironde, 
France,  for  ‘‘Improvements  in  engraving  by  photography.” — 
Dated  19th  March,  1884. 

5647.  James  Thomson,  21,  High  Park  Street,  Liverpool,  Lanca- 
shire, Photographer,  for  “ Improvements  in  photographic 
camera  stands  for  use  out  of  doors,  on  land  or  at  sea.” — Dated 
29th  March,  1884. 

10,558.  Count  Stanislas  Julian  D’Ostroroo,  5,  Conduit  Street, 
New  Bond  Street,  Middlesex,  trading  under  the  name  of 
“Walery,”  for  “Improvements  in  obtaining  pictures  on 
enamel,  fixed  by  fire.” — Dated  24th  July,  1884. 

Specification  Published  during  the  Week. 

8163.  Samuel  Dunseith  McKellen,  of  18,  Brown  Street, 
Manchester,  in  the  County  of  Lancaster,  Watch  Manufacturer 
and  Jeweller,  for  “ Improvements  in  photographic  cameras.” 
— Dated  20tli  February,  1884. 

The  claim  is,  in  a photographic  camera,  the  use  of  the  two 
pinions  for  the  purpose  of  giving  motion  to  the  sliding  frame 
carrying  the  front  board  and  lens,  or  carrying  the  camera  body : 
such  motion  causing  the  front  board  and  the  camera  body  to 
approach  to  or  to  recede  from  each  other. 

Patents  on  which  the  Fourth  Yeai’’s  Renewal  Fee 
of  £10  has  been  Paid. 

1751.  Ferdinand  Hurtek,  Ph.D.,  of  Widnes,  in  the  County 
of  Lancaster,  Alkali  Manufacturer,  for  an  invention  of  “ Im- 


provements in  actinometers  or  photometers,  or  instruments 
for  measuring  light.” — Dated  23rd  April,  1881. 

Measuring  the  intensity  of  light  by  causing  rays  of  different 
refrangibility  to  be  received  by  or  passthrough  different  colours, 
and  to  be  absorbed  by  the  two  sensitive  parts  of  a differential 
thermometer,  and  measuring  the  difference  of  temperature  thus 
produced,  whence  the  intensity  of  the  light  may  be  ascertained. 

Patents  Granted  in  America. 

315,156.  Sc otto  C.  Nash,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  “Portable 
camera.” — Filed  June  14,  1884.  (No  model.) 


Claim. — 1.  The  combination,  with  a camera,  of  a box  and  a 
series  of  plate-holders  united  by  a belt,  a roller  for  moving  the 
plate-holders  up  into  position  successively,  and  means  for  hold- 
ing the  plate  in  its  position  whilst  the  picture  is  being  taken, 
substantially  as  set  forth. 

2.  The  combination,  with  the  Belt  and  plate-holders,  of  a box 
surrounding  the  same,  means  for  moving  such  belt  of  plate- 
holders,  a camera  above  and  connected  to  the  plate-holder  box, 
and  lids  to  the  plate-holder  box,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

3.  The  box  B,  with  a movable  bottom,  A,  and  side  pieces,  a', 
in  combination  with  the  belt  and  plate -holders,  the  roller  for 
moving  the  same,  and  the  partition  and  roller  within  the  belt 
and  between  the  sides  a',  substantially  asset  fottli. 

4.  The  combination,  with  the  plate -holders,  of  a belt,  clamp- 
ing plates  to  connect  the  belt  to  the  plate-holders,  and  a poly- 
gonal roller  with  teeth  for  moving  the  plate-holders  and  belt, 
substantially  as  set  forth. 

5.  The  combination,  with  the  box  A B,  of  the  plate-holflers, 
the  belt  connecting  the  same,  the  polygonal  roller  for  moving 
the  belt,  and  the  springs  upon  which  the  outer  ends  of  the  plate- 
holders  rest,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

6.  The  combination,  with  the  plate-holders  and  the  belt  con- 
necting the  same,  of  the  polygonal  roller,  a square  axle  passing 
through  the  same,  the  journals  for  the  axl’e,  and  the  knobs  upon 
the  ends  of  the  axle,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

7.  The  combination,  with  the  plate-holders,  the  belt  connect- 
ing the  same,  and  the  means  for  moving  the  belt,  of  a box  in- 
closing the  parts  and  sliding  covers  composed  of  slats  upon  a 
flexible  material,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

8.  In  combination  with  the  lens-holder  and  a flat  septum 
attached  to  the  same,  a camera-box  having  a double  front  end, 
with  a space  between  the  two  parts  of  the  end,  into  which  the 
septum  is  received,  and  within  which  it  can  be  moved  laterally, 
substantially  as  set  forth. 

9.  The  combination,  with  the  plate-holders  and  a belt  to  con- 
nect the  same,  of  a box,  sliding  lids  for  the  same,  and  a camera 
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that  can  be  reversed,  so  as  to  take  pictures  upon  plates  at  either 
tide  of  the  plate-holders,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

10.  The  camera-box  having  a front,  end,  and  sides  with  seg- 
mental grooves,  in  combination  with  a cover  formed  of  slats 
united  by  flexible  material,  the  ends  of  the  slats  being  within 
the  grooves,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

11.  The  forked  stop,  spring,  turning-head,  and  notched  case, 
in  combination  with  the  plates  u,  and  the  plate-holders  or 
focussing-frame,  substantially  as  specified. 

12.  The  combination,  with  the  camera-box,  of  sectional  shields 
within  the  box,  and  the  axles  of  the  same  extending  through 
the  camera-box,  and  turn-buttons  or  heads  for  the  same,  sub- 
stantially .as  set  forth. 

13.  The  combination,  with  the  plate-holders,  the  belt  for  con- 
necting the  same,  and  the  roller  for  moving  the  belt,  of  a count- 
ing device  for  indicating  the  plates  that  are  brought  successively 
into  place  for  the  pictures,  as  set  forth. 

315,210.  Erastus  B.  Barker,  New  York,  N.Y.,  assignor  to 

E.  and  II.  T.  Anthony  and  Co.,  same  place,  for  “ Photographic 

plat?  or  sheet-holder.” — Filed  Nov.  18,  1884.  (No  model). 


Claim. — 1.  In  a photographic  plate-holder,  the  combination 
with  the  septum  of  the  holder,  of  an  open  hinged  or  swinging- 
frame,  constructed  to  clamp  or  hold  the  marginal  portions  of  the 
sensitive  sheet  on  or  against  the  septum,  substantially  as 
specified. 

2.  A septum  for  a photographic  plate-holder,  made  substan- 
tially as  herein  shown  and  described,  consisting  of  pivotted 
boards,  in  combination  with  pivotted  open  frames,  constructed 
to  clamp  the  marginal  portions  of  the  sensitized  sheets  on  or 
against  said  boards,  essentially  as  described. 

3.  The  combination,  with  the  septum  boards  and  the  pivotted 
frames,  of  the  separating  spring  or  springs  g,  substantially  as 
described,  whereby  the  edges  of  the  sensitized  sheets  will  be 
firmly  held  between  the  septum  boards  and  the  edges  of  the 
pivotted  frames,  as  set  forth. 

4.  The  pivotted  frames  c e',  constructed  with  flanges  or  lips,  s, 
substantially  as  shown  and  described,  whereby  the  frames  will 
fold  one  within  the  other,  with  the  septum  boards  between,  as 
set  forth. 

5.  The  outer  frame,  e',  constructed  with  a slot,  /r,  as  shown  and 
described,  whereby  said  frame  is  made  to  slide  longitudinally 
upon  the  other  frame  and  the  septum,  to  facilitate  the  opening 
and  closing  of  the  several  parts,  and  the  insertion  and  removal  of 
the  photographic  sheets,  as  set  forth. 

0.  The  fastening, /,  in  combination  with  the  pivotted  frame  e 
and  the  septum  head  or  stop  l,  as  shown  and  described. 

7.  The  combination,  vdth  the  extremity  of  the  frame  e,,  of  the 
P'ojecting  fin  h,  as  and  for  the  purposes  shown  and  described. 

8.  The  frame  c,  fixedly  secured  to  the  septum  head  or  stop  l, 
and  serving  to  carry  both  the  outer  pivotted  frame  and  septum 
boards,  substantially  as  specified. 

315,296.  Harry  M . Kellogg,  Greenfield,  Mass,  for  “Instan- 
taneous shutter  for  cuneras.” — Filed  July  12,  1884.  (No 

model).  v 

Claim. — 1.  In  a photographer’s  camera,  the  combination,  with 


an  instantaneous  shutter,  of  an  opening-spring  mechanism  and 
a closing  tensioned  spring,  said  springs  being  of  unequal 
resiliency,  and  situated  at  opposite  sides  of  the  door,  substan- 
tially as  described. 

2.  In  a photographer's  camera,  the  combination,  with  an 
instantaneous  shutter  hinged  at  its  lower  side,  of  a self-setting 
exposing  device  consisting  of  a coiled  spring  having  a spring- 
finger,  which,  acting  excentrically  with  a cam  operated  by  a 
thumb-nut,  is  brought  into  engagement  with  the  under  side  of 
a lug  rigid  on  the  shutter,  and  the  closing  mechanism,  substan- 
tially as  described. 

8.  In  a photographer’s  camera,  the  combination,  with  an 
instantaneous  shutter  having  a self-setting  exposing  device,  of  a 
closing  mechanism  consisting  of  a coiled  spring,  E,  having  a 


spring-finger,  E',  extending  from  the  main  coil  and  engaging 
with  the  lug  or  projection  e on  the  shutter,  and  a tension-screw, 
E2,  for  varying  the  exposure,  substantially  as  described. 

4.  In  a photographer's  camera,  the  combination,  with  an 
instantaneous-flash  shutter  or  light-door  hinged  at  its  lower  side, 
of  the  opening  and  closing  devices  situated  at  opposite  sides  of 
the  bottom  of  the  door,  and  acting  conjointly,  a thumb-nut  for 
operating  said  opening  and  closing  devices,  and  a metal  plate 
upon  which  the  shutter  and  all  the  operating  mechanism  is 
mounted,  substantially  as  described. 

315,450.  Wit.  C.  Strong,  Kent’s  Hill,  Me.,  “ Adjustment  for 
solar  cameras.” — Filed  March  22,  1883.  (No  model.) 


Claim. — 1.  The  combination,  with  the  foundation  F,  having  a 
circular  hole  near  its  centre,  of  the  two  flanged  collars  C,  fitted 
to  the  said  hole,  the  lever  L,  secured  to  the  inner  collar  and  pro- 
vided with  the  knob  K,  pivoted  to  it,  the  mirror  in,  hinged  to 
the  outer  collar,  and  t he  cord  H,  secured  at  one  end  to  the 
mirror,  and  at  the  outer  end  to  the  knob  K,  to  be  wound  thereon, 
substantially  as  described,  whereby  the  mirror  may  be  both 
rotated  and  elevated,  or  depressed  by  means  of  the  said  knob. 

2.  The  combination,  with  the  foundation  F,  the  mirror  in, 
and  lens  E,  secured  thereto,  as  described,  and  the  cross-piece  I, 
also  secured  to  the  foundation  F,  of  the  lens- bar  N,  pivoted  at  t 
to  the  cross-piece  I,  the  lens  It,  and  the  telescoping  joint  P, 
supporting  the  lens  and  provided  with  the  slide  0,  fitted  to  the 
bar  N,  as  shown  and  described,  whereby  the  lens  R may  be 
raised  or  iowered,  may  be  caused  to  approach  or  recede  from  the 
lens  E,  and  maybe  swung  horizontally  out  of  parallel  therewith, 
as  described. 
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TilE  JEWISH  TYPE,  AND  GALTON’S  COMPOSITE 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

BY  JOSEPH  JACOBS,  B. A. 

Most  people  can  tell  a Jew  when  they  seen  one.  There  is 
a certain  expression  in  Jewish  faces  which  causes  them  to 
be  identified  as  such  iu  almost  every  instance.  Being 
engaged  in  some  investigations  into  Jewish  characteristics 
generally,  I was  anxious  to  discover  iu  what  this  “ Jewish 
expression  ” consists.  It  occurred  to  me  that  Mr. 
Galton’s  method  of  composite  portraiture  would  enable  us 
to  answer  this  question  with  some  degree  of  exactitude. 

I accordingly  applied  to  him  about  two  years  ago,  and  he 
kindly  consented  to  “compound  ” some  Jewish  types.  I 
procured  for  him  photographs  of  Jewish  lads  from  the 
Jewish  Working  Men’s  Club,  and  of  Jewish  boys  from  the 
Jews’  Free  School,  and  he  was  good  enough  to  compound 
them,  with  the  results  presented  to  the  readers  of  the 
Photographic  News  this  and  last  week.  I am  now  to 
speak  of  them  aud  their  scientific  value  as  representing 
the  Jewish  type. 

Of  the  fidelity  with  which  they  pourtray  the  Jewish 
expression  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Each  of  the  eight  com- 
posites shown  might  be  taken  as  the  portrait  of  a Jewish 
lad  quite  as  readily  as  any  of  the  components.  In  some 
cases,  indeed,  c.  <j .,  J3,  the  portraits  are  less  Jewish  than 
the  composites.  The  individuality  aud,  1 may  add,  on  Mr. 
Galton’s  authority,  the  beauty  of  these  composites  are  very 
striking.  It  is  difficult,  even  for  those  who  know  the  pro- 
cess, to  grasp  the  fact  that  the  composite  E exhibited  last 
week  is  anything  but  the  portrait  of  an  individual ; aud 
the  same  may  be  said  of  D,  the  composite  of  five  older  la  Is, 
whose  pot  traits  are  not  shown.  A,  again,  the  composite  of 
the  five  a’s,  remiuds  me  of  several  Jewish  youngsters  of 
my  acquaintance,  and  might  be  taken  for  a slightly  blurred 
photograph  of  any  of  them.  This  is  the  more  curious 
since  A does  not  resemble  very  closely  any  one  of  its  com- 
ponents. These  facts  are  something  more  than  curious: 
they  carry  with  them  conclusions  of  scientific  importance. 
If  these  Jewish  lads,  selected  almost  at  random,  and  with 
parents  from  opposite  parts  of  Europe,  yield  so  markedly 
individual  a type,  it  can  only  be  because  there  actually 
exists  a definite  aud  well-defined  organic  type  of  modern 
Jews.  Photographic  science  thus  seems  to  confirm  the 
conclusion  I have  drawn  from  history,  that,  owing  to  social 
isolation  and  other  causes,  there  has  been  scarcely  any 
admixture  of  alien  blood  amongst  the  Jew’s  since  their 
dispersion. 

These  composites,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  give  the 
Jewish  expression.  What  do  they  teach  us  as  to  the 
elements  which  go  to  form  it?  The  popular  idea  of  a 
Jewish  face  is,  that  it  has  a long  nose.  But  the  full-face 
composites  exhibited  this  week  have  decidedly  the  Jewish 
expression,  though  the  shape  of  the  nose  does  not  appear ; 
and  further,  in  composite  H,  as  well  as  in  co-composite  G, 
which  rep  esents  ten  Jewish  boys  “ rolled  into  one,”  the 
shape  of  the  nose  is  markedly  blurred,  showing  that  there 
is  no  uniformity  in  this  respect.  The  popular  impression 
seems,  then,  to  be  disproved  by  these  composites.  Yet  it 
contains  a part  of  the  truth,  as  do  most  of  those  rough 
averages  which  we  term  impressions.  The  nose  does  con- 
tribute much  towards  producing  the  Jewish  expression, 
but  it  is  not  so  much  the  shape  of  its  profile,  as  the  accen- 
tuation and  flexibility  of  the  nostrils.  This  is  specially 
marked  in  the  composite  C.  Take  a narrow  strip  of  paper 
and  place  it  over  the  nose  in  this  composite,  and  much, 
though  not  all,  of  the  Jewish  expression  disappears.  And 
in  the  profile  components  of  last  week  it  will  be  observed 
that  every  face  has  the  curve  of  the  nostril  more  distinctly 
marked  than  would  be  the  case  in  the  ordinary  Teutonic 
face,  for  example. 

A curious  experiment  illustrates  this  importance  of  the 
nostril  towards  making  the  Jewish  expression.  Artists 
tell  us  that  the  best  way  to  make  a caricature  of  the  Jew- 
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ish  nose  is  to  write  a figure  6 with  a long  tail  (fig.  1)  ; 
now  remove  the  turn  of  the  twist  as  iu  tig.  2,  and  much 


of  the  Jewishness  disappears;  and  it  vanishes  entirely  when 
we  draw  the  continuation  horizontally  as  in  fig.  3.  We 
may  conclude,  then,  as  regards  the  Jewish  nose,  that  it  is 
more  the  nostril  than  the  nose  itself  which  goes  to  form 
the  characteristic  Jewish  expression. 

But  it  is  not  alone  this  “nostrility”  which  makes  a 
Jewish  face  so  easily  recognizable.  Cover  up  every  part 
of  composite  A but  the  eyes,  and  yet  I fancy  anyone 
familiar  with  Jews  would  say,  “Those  are  Jewish  eyes.” 
I am  less  able  to  analyse  this  effect  than  in  the  case  of  the 
uose.  The  fullness  of  the  upper  lid,  and  the  protuberance 
of  the  lower  may  be  remarked,  a3  well  as  the  scantiness  of 
the  eyebrows  towards  the  outer  edges.  The  size,  brilli- 
ance, and  darkness  of  the  iris  are  also  well  marked. 
Many  persons  have  remarked  to  me  that  Jewish  eyes  seem 
set  closer  together,  and  this  property  is  seen  in  com- 
posite A,  D giving  much  of  its  expression  to  the  latter.  1 
fail  to  see  any  of  the  cold  calculation  which  Mr.  Galton 
seems  to  have  noticed  in  the  boys  at  any  of  the  compo- 
sites A,  B,  and  C.  There  is  something  more  like  the 
dreamer  and  thinker  than  the  merchant  iu  A.  In  fact,  on 
my  showing  this  to  an  eminent  painter  of  my  acquaintance, 
he  exclaimed,  “ I imagine  that  is  how  Spinoza  looked 
when  a lad,”  a piece  of  artistic  insight  which  is  remark- 
ably confirmed  by  the  portraits  of  the  philosopher, 
though  the  artist  had  never  seen  one.  The  cold  aud 
somewhat  hard  look  in  composite  D,  however,  is  more 
confirmatory  of  Mr.  Gilton’s  impression.  It  isnote-worthy 
that  this  is  seen  in  a composite  of  young  fellows  between 
17  and  20,  who  have  had  to  fight  a hard  battle  of  life  even 
by  that  early  age. 

There  remain  the  forehead,  mouth,  and  chin  to  add 
their  quota  to  the  Jewish  expression.  The  predominating 
characteristic  of  the  forehead  is  breadth,  and  perhaps  the 
thick  aud  dark  hair  encircling  it  has  something  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Jewishness  of  the  face.  The  thickness  of 
the  lips,  and  especially  a characteristic  pout  of  the  lower 
one,  come  out  markedly  in  components  and  composites, 
both  full  face  and  profile.  One  may  observe,  too,  the 
dimples  (if  one  may  use  the  term)  which  mark  the  termi- 
nation of  the  mouth,  and  are  seen  in  an  exaggerated  form 
in  Finally,  the  heavy  chin,  especially  marked  in  the 
profile  composites,  confirms  the  popular  association  of  this 
feature  with  the  quality  of  perseverance,  so  ingrained  iu 
the  Jewish  nature. 

We  learn,  theu,  from  these  composites  that  the  Jewish 
expression  is  considerably  more  complicated  than  is  ordin- 
arily thought.  If  I have  analysed  it  aright,  the  Jewish 
face  has  accentuated  flexible  nostrils,  largish  mouth,  with 
ends  well  marked,  and  pouting  under  lip,  heavy  chiD,  broad 
forehead,  with  prominent  superciliary  ridges  scantily 
covered  with  hair  towards  the  outer  extremities,  and  large 
dark  eyes,  set  closely  together,  with  heavy  upper  and  pro- 
tuberant lower  lid,  having  a thoughtful  expression  in  youth, 
transformed  into  a keen  and  penetrating  gaze  by  early 
manhood.  But  words  fail  one  most  grievously  in  trying  to 
split  up  into  its  elements  that  most  living  of  all  things, 
human  expression  ; and  Mr.  Galton’6  composites  say  in  a 
glance  more  than  the  most  skilful  physiognomist  could 
express  iu  many  pages.  “ The  best  definition,”  said  the  old 
logicians,  “ is  pointing  with  the  finger  ” ( demonslratio  optima 
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definitioi) ; and  the  composites  here  given  will  doubtless 
form  for  a long  time  the  best  available  definition  of  the 
Jewish  expression  and  the  Jewish  type. 

There  is  one  consideration  which  lends  an  interest  other 
than  scientific  to  these  composites  of  Mr.  Galton.  Most  of 
the  readers  of  this  journal  will  be  familiar  with  the  por- 
traits of  spirits  which  gratify  the  curiosity  of  spiritualists, 
and  cause  ironical  laughter  among  those  who  know  the 
easy  trick  by  which  these  plates  may  be  manufactured. 
But  here  we  have  something  more  ghostly  than  a ghost, 
more  spiritual  than  a spirit.  The  thing,  person,  spirit, 
ghost,  idea,  type,  or  what  you  will  that  looks  at  us  in  A has 
no  bo  lily  existence  ; and  yet  there  is  life  in  its  eyes.  And  it 
has  a definite  expression  which  can  only  mean  that  it  ex- 
presses something.  In  the  present  instance,  a3  the 
components  can  iu  ell  probability  trace  back  to  a common 
ancestor,  the  composite  face  must  represent,  if  it  represent 
anything,  this  Jewish  forefather.  As  the  spectroscope  has 
bridged  over  the  abysms  of  space,  and  kas  told  the  com- 
position of  Orion’s  Belt,  so  the  photographic  lens  seems,  in 
these  composites,  to  traverse  the  aeons  of  time  and  bring 
up  into  visible  presentment  the  heroes  of  the  past.  In 
these  Jewish  composites  we  have  the  nearest  representa- 
tion we  can  hope  to  possess  of  the  lad  Samuel  as  he 
ministered  before  the  Ark,  or  the  youthful  David  when 
he  tended  his  father’s  sheep.  Or,  if  this  is  saying  too 
much,  we  may  see  in  the  composites  the  Jewish  youngsters 
who  “coolly  appraised”  the  ancient  prophet,  as  their 
components  seem  to  have  done  with  the  modern  scion  ist. 

Let  me,  in  conclusion,  recommend — of  coir  S3  with  an 
eye  to  my  own  hobby — any  photographer  who  intends 
taking  up  composite  portraiture,  to  try  his  hand — but  not 
his  'prentice  hand  — ou  composites  of  Jewesses.  I am  in- 
clined to  think  that  there  is  less  variation  in  Jewesses  tliau 
in  Jews,  so  that  the  composite  ought  to  be  even  more  in- 
dividual. Besides,  in  their  case  portraits  can  be  taken  at  a 
later  age  without  fear  that  any  part  of  the  face  will  be  con- 
cealed from  view,  and  we  should  thus  be  able  to  study  the 
features  when  more  set  than  in  the  case  of  the  Jewish  l ids. 
The  enterprising  photographer  who  adopts  my  suggestion 
need  have  no  anxiety  about  procuring  components.  1 
make  bold  to  assert  that  my  fair  co-religionists  are  as  con- 
stant visitors  to  photographic  studios  as  any  class  of  her 
Majesty’s  subjects.  Aud  if  Mr.  Galton  has  succeeded  in 
producing  such  individual  and  beautiful  composites  of 
Jewish  boys,  not  of  a very  refined  class — well,  my  argu 
ment  is  obvious,  and  I leave  some  of  the  professional 
readers  of  the  Photographic  News  to  carry  it  into 
effect. 


PIIOTO-LITHOGIIAP1IY  AND  PHOTO- 
ZINCOGRAPHY. 
by  major  j.  Waterhouse,  b.s.c., 

Assistant  Surveyor-General  of  India. 

Chapter  XYIII. — Photo-Lithography  in  Half-Tones.# 
III.  We  now  come  to  the  processes  in  the  third  class, 
in  which  the  photographic  image  is  broken  up  by  a net- 
work or  grain  interposed  iu  some  way  between  the  nega- 
tive and  the  sensitive  paper  or  other  surface. 

Messrs.  Bullock  Brothers,  of  Leamington,  who  patented 
a methodof  photo-lithography  iu  half-tones  in  1805,  appear 
to  have  been  the  first  to  recognise  and  practically  carry- 
out the  principle  of  breaking  up  the  photographic  imn<«-e 
by  a definite  grain,  though  Mr.  J.  W.  Swan  patented 
a different  process  of  the  same  kind  about  the  same  time 
In  a paper  read  before  the  Loudon  Photographic  Society 
in  April,  1800  (News,  vol.  x.,  p.  185),  Mr.  J.  Bullock 
gave  a short  resume  of  experiments  he  aud  his  brother  had 
made  in  this  direction. 

Making  a graiu  upon  the  glass  plate  previous  to  its 
being  coated  with  collodion  to  form  a negative  wa3  found 

* Continued  from  page  00. 


promising,  but  troublesome.  Forming  a grain  upon  the 
finished  negative  by  coating  it  with  a granular  varnish,  or 
by  making  the  surface  slightly  adhesive  and  depositing 
a fine  powder  upon  it,  were  tried,  but  not  found  satisfactory. 
Producing  the  grain  in  the  camera  by  placing  before  the 
prepared  plate  a glass  plate  covered  with  a fine  grain  was 
also  tried,  but  a long  exposure  was  required,  and  an  un- 
pleasant pinhole  appearance  was  given  to  the  parts  which 
should  have  been  quite  dense.  Other  methods  of  placing 
a grained  medium  between  the  negative  and  the  paper 
were  tried,  but  without  success. 

The  methods  which  finally  were  found  most  successful 
were — first,  by  reticulating  the  negative  in  the  following 
manner  : —A  piece  of  ground  glass,  or  a photographic  copy 
on  glass  of  some  reticulated  surface,  was  placed  face  to  face 
with  the  negative,  and  a transparency  taken  from  the  two 
whilst  in  contact.  From  this  transparency  any  number  of 
negatives  could  be  produced,  each  containing  a granulation 
so  marked  as  to  give  the  prints  on  transfer  paper  a well- 
marked  half-tone  composed  of  lines  or  dots. 

The  second  plan,  which  seems  to  have  given  very  good 
results,  was  to  imprint  a grain,  by  aquatint  or  otherwise, 
upon  the  unsensitised  gelatine  paper — all  that  was  required 
being  to  sensitise  the  paper  with  bichromate  of  potash,  and 
print  from  an  ordinary  negative.  The  exposed  surface 
was  then  inked  aud  washed  in  the  ordinary  way.  Some 
excellent  specimens  were  produced  and  published  in  the 
News  and  other  photographic  journals,  but  the  process 
seem3  to  have  fallen  out  of  use. 

In  Mr.  Swan’s  process  he  first  produced  what  he  termed 
a crayon  photograph — i.e.,  one  in  which  gradation  of  shade 
was  produced  by  dots  of  opaque  matter  more  or  less 
aggregated  as  the  shading  is  (lirker  or  lighter,  and  there- 
fore correspon  'ing  to  a crayon  drawing  iu  the  principle  on 
which  the  gradation  of  shade  is  produced.  Such  a crayon 
photograph  may  be  produced  in  various  ways,  but 
Mr.  Swan  preferred  to  obtain  it  by  means  of  a gelatine 
tissue  containing  a certain  proportion  of  charcoal  or  other 
opaque  substance,  in  such  a state  of  division  or  granulation 
that  when  diffused  through  the  gelatine  solution  and  spread 
upon  glass  in  a thin  layer,  the  opaque  panicles  will  show 
distinct  granularity  between  particle  and  particle.  This 
tissue  was  either  prepared  ready  sensitized  with  bichromate, 
or  could  be  sensitized  as  required.  It  was  exposed  under 
a photographic  negative  or  positive,  that  surface  of  the 
tissue  which  was  uppermost  during  the  solidification  of  the 
gelatine  being  placed  next  to  the  cliche,  and  care  being 
taken  that  the  light  might  fall  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  the  cliche.  After  exposure  the  exposed  .urface  of  the 
tissue  was  coated  with  a solution  of  india-rubber  and 
dammar  in  benzole,  and  mouuted  on  a glass  coated  with 
the  same  solution,  the  solvent  being  allowed  to  evaporate. 
The  image  was  then  ueveloped  in  warm  water  in  the  usual 
way.  The  crayon  photograph  could  also  be  produced  by 
the  dusting  process. 

Having  obtained  the  crayon  photograph  by  the  above 
methods,  it  was  used  instead  of  an  ordinary  negative  or 
positive  for  the  production  of  a transfer  print  in  the  usual 
way. 

A process  of  this  class  by  which  have  been  produced 
some  of  the  best  results  in  photo-lithographic  half-tone  the 
writer  has  seen,  was  published  last,  year  in  the  Photo- 
graphisclies  Correspondcnz  by  Herr  Mariot,  of  the  Military 
Geographical  Institute  at  Vienna,  who  has  done  a great 
deal  in  perfecting  various  photo-mechanical  processes. 
Herr  Mariot’s  woik  is  specially  interesting  because  he  has 
thoroughly  investigated  the  question  of  grain,  and  has 
succeeded  in  working  out  a method  which,  being  equally 
applicable  to  Photo-typography  Photo-lithography  and 
Photo-gravure,  may  be  termed  a “Universal  Photographic 
Printing  Method”  (see  News,  vol.  xxvii , p.  802). 

Herr  Mariot’s  process  is  based  upon  the  well-known 
principle  that  if  we  copy  a negative  of  a line  or  point,  the 
image  of  the  line  or  poiut  will  increase  in  breadth  and 
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coarseness  according  to  tho  length  of  exposure;  this  goe3 
so  far  that  the  images  of  two  thick  lines  or  points  standing 
close  together  (within  certain  limits)  will  finally  joiu.  This 
effect  will  be  more  readily  produced  if  the  covered  spaces 
which  should  remain  white  allow  some  action  of  light  to 
take  place  through  them  under  long  exposure. 

If  we  expose  a network  of  fine  lines  at  a distance  apart 
of  about  T's  of  an  inch  to  diffused  light  under  a sensitive 
plate,  and  cover  it  over  in  slips,  so  that  the  first  slip  shall 
have  a normal  exposure,  and  the  remainder  be  over-exposed 
from  twice  to  four  times,  it  will  be  found  that  the  first 
slip  will  correspond  with  the  original,  while  the  rest  will 
show  distinctly  thicker  and  thicker  lines,  till  finally  they 
join  together. 

The  same  effect  occurs  when  the  lines  are  exposed 
under  a half-tone  negative,  lu  the  clear  parts  the  lines 
will  be  found  closed  up  after  a sufficient  exposure,  aud 
will  gradually  open  out  until  dually  those  under  the  densest 
parts  (the  lightest  half  tones)  appear  in  their  proper 
dimensions.  To  produce  the  proper  effect,  therefore,  the 
exposure  must  be  prolonged  until  the  lines  or  points  which 
represent  the  finest  tones  in  the  lights  are  sufficiently 
clearly  developed. 

(To  be  continued.) 


AN  ATTEMPT  TO  PHOTOGRAPH  THE  CORONA. 

BY  W.  H.  BICKERING. 

It  occurred  to  the  writer  that  the  late  partial  solar  eclipse  would 
be  an  excellent  chance  to  repeal  Hoggin’s  experiments  on  photo- 
graphing the  corona.  A 3-inch  refractor  of  about  40  inches 
focal  length  was  employed.  A drop-shutter  was  attached  to  the 
lens,  giving  an  exposure  which  was  estimated  at  about  a fifth  of 
a second.  A piece  of  deep-violet  glass  was  procured,  which 
could  be  inserted  just  in  front  of  the  plate,  or  removed,  at 
pleasure.  IJy  its  use  a negative  image  of  the  sun's  disc  was  ob- 
tained, but  without  it  the  plate  gave  a reversed  image  ; the  sun 
being  a positive  and  transparent,  while  the  surroundings  re- 
mained negative  and  were  dark,  the  appearance  being  strikingly 
similar  to  that  of  a photograph  of  a total  solar  eclipse.  Both 
bromide  and  chloride  plates  were  provided  ; but,  as  with  Sir. 
Huggins,  the  latter  proved  proved  to  give  much  the  better 
coronal  effects.  A ferrous-oxalate  developer  was  employed, 
which  contained  a large  proportion  of  potassium  bromide.  The 
weather  throughout  the  eclipse  was  wholly  favourable ; and  we 
began  photographing  at  ten  o’clock,  two  hours  and  twenty 
minutes  before  the  eclipse  began,  and  continued  at  work  until 
five  minutes  past  four,  or  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  after  it  had 
terminated.  Photographs  were  taken  every  half-hour,  with 
extra  ones  interpolated  at  the  more  interesting  phases,  making 
twenty-nine  pictures  in  all. 

Very  corona-like  effects  were  certainly  produced,  faint  rays 
here  and  there  shooting  out  perpendicularly  to  the  sun’s  surface. 
But,  unfortunately,  no  two  of  the  pictures  were  alike,  and  the 
eorona  in  front  of  the  moon  was  quite  as  well  marked  as  that  on 
the  other  side  of  the  sun.  Indeed,  the  most  corona-like  ray 
produced,  appeared  in  one  photograph  stretching  directly  to- 
wards, and  terminating  at,  the  centre  of  the  moon.  Nine  photo- 
graphs taken  in  succession  showed  one  side  of  the  halo  stretch- 
ing to  a greater  distance  than  the  other  ; but  in  one  of  these  the 
darkening  was  carried  so  far  out,  that  it  became  nearly  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  corona,  and  appeared  as  a distinct  dark 
circle  of  the  same  size  as,  and  by  the  side  of,  the  image 
of  the  sun.  This,  of  course,  showed  it  to  be  merely  an 
internal  reflection  of  that  image,  and  nothing  more.  During 
the  course  of  the  experiments,  the  object-glass  was  revolved 
about  its  optical  axis,  photographs  being  taken  in  four  positions. 
No  effect,  however,  was  discernible  upon  the  plates. 

The  conclusions  I should  draw  from  my  experiment  are  1st, 
that,  though  it  is  very  easy  to  obtain  a corona-like  image,  one 
may  readily  be  deceived  in  such  matters,  and  the  same  effect  be 
obtained  by  our  atmosphere,  without  the  aid  of  the  solar  corona, 
combined  with  little  defects  in  the  gelatine  film  (this,  I think,  is 
conclusively  shown  by  the  extension  of  the  pseudo-corona  in 
fiout  of  the  moon)  ; 2nd,  that  chloride  plates  are  more  suitable 
than  bromide  for  obtaining  an  atmospheric  corona,  just  as  Mr. 
Huggins  has  claimed  that  they  are  more  suitable  for  taking  a 


solar  one  ; hence  I think  one  must  not  rely  too  much  on  the 
ultra-violet  region  sensitiveness  of  the  chloride  plate  for  a sepa- 
ration of  the  two ; lastly,  though  my  experiments  fail  to  cor- 
roborate Mr.  Huggins’s  results,  they  do  not,  of  course,  show  that 
his  corona  may  not  be  solar,  but  merely  indicate  that  under  very 
favourable  circumstances  I could  obtain  no  trace  of  it. 

I h ive  before  me  a print  mado  from  a negative  by  Dr.  0. 
Lohse,  in  October,  1878,  showing  effects  very  similar  to  those 
obtained  by  myself,  except  that  his  view  was  not  taken  during 
an  eclipse.  He  considers  that  the  halo  is  wholly  atmospheric, 
and  not  coronal. 


MOUNTING  LARGE  PHOTOGRArHS. 

BY  F.  J.  HAYNES. 

Having  recently  had  a varied  experience  in  mounting  full  sheet 
prints,  I would  be  pleased  to  inform  your  numerous  readers  of 
our  method  of  mounting  and  preventing  warping,  if  the  follow- 
ing is  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  its  publication. 

If  mounting  on  cardboard  22  by  2G,  have  a stretcher  made  of 
3 -inch  strips  well  put  together,  23  by  27  outside  measure  ; this 
allows  half-an-incli  margin  over  the  cardboard  ; mount  the 
print  as  usual  on  the  dry  cardboard,  place  it  face  down  on  the 
stretcher,  aud  cover  the  back  with  a piece  of  strong  Manilla 
paper  large  enough  to  bind  the  print  and  cardboard  securely  to 
the  stretcher.  Allow  it  to  remain  on  the  stretcher  until  tho- 
roughly dry.  If  your  back  paper  is  poor,  the  contraction  will 
break  it  loose  from  the  stretcher,  and  the  desired  effect  will  not 
be  obtained.  But  if  a first  quality  of  paper  is  used  it  will  hold 
it  securely  ; and  when  the  cardboard  is  cut  loose,  it  will  be  as 
straight  as  the  original  cardboard,  aud  will  remain  so. 

Large  views  mounted  in  this  way  can  be  placed  in  portfolios 
on  easels,  & c.,  with  some  pleasure  ; they  will  not  be  like  a lot  of 
stove  pipes.  We  have  mounted  during  the  last  three  months- 
some  two  thousand,  and  can  recommend  this  plan  as  entirely 
satisfactory,  and  certainly  one  that  is  appreciated  by  the 
purchaser  of  the  views. 

Any  number  of  these  stretchers  can  be  made  ; but  with  twelve 
we  have  been  able  to  get  along  rapidly  enough,  as  the  print  dries 
in  a few  hours,  when  it  can  be  cut  oft)  and  the  stretcher  is  ready 
for  use  again. — Photographic  Times. 


(fomsponbenre. 

THE  NEW  DANGER. 

Sip., — The  subjoined  extracts  from  correspondents  will 
prove  the  interest  taken  by  the  profession  in  the  above 
case.  As  the  matter  is  still  in  the  hands  of  my  solicitor, 
I refrain  from  making  any  remarks. — Yours  truly, 

40,  King  William  Street,  E.C.  A.  L.  Henderson. 

A Northampton  photographer  writes  : — 

‘‘  Dear  Sib, — I have  just  returned  from  a short  holiday,  aud 
on  picking  up  my  News  fouud  your  letter,  ‘A  New  Danger.’  I 
must  confess  to  feelings  of  thankfulness  that  you  bad  the 
promptitude  to  unmask  the  wretched  cheat.  I have  no  clubs 
here,  so  naturally  I was  pleased  to  read  your  letter.  I knew  that 
the  individual,  on  being  liberated  from  prison,  was  going  on  for 
a Loudon  firm  ; bnt  I fittle  thought  he  had  ventured  to  use  your 
name.  I am  afraid  I can  be  of  little  service,  but  please  com- 
mand me  if  necessary  in  this  matter.” 

“Dear  Sib, — Seeing  a letter  in  the  Photographic  News  of 
last  week  of  yours,  1 beg  respectfully  to  call  your  attention  to 
what  I think  you  may,  perhaps,  have  overlooked  in  connection 
with  the  1 New  Danger.’  First,  your  letter  would  only  be  seen 
by  at  most  about  sixty  or  seventy  persons,  as  not  more  than  that 
number  of  copies  of  the  News  are  circulated  in  the  town.  Second, 
as  your  letter  does  not  mention  the  name  of  the  canvasser  re- 
ferred to,  it  throws  discredit  upon  all  cauvassers  in  this  town. 
Knowing  you  have  for  many  years  past  exposed  various  Bhams 
and  frauds  in  connection  with  the  profession,  I feel  sure  you 
would  not  willingly  wish  to  brand  all  for  one.  I would  suggest 
that  if  action  be  not  taken  before  the  magistrates,  that  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  Northampton  Laity  Reporter  or  Laity 
Chronicle  .disclaiming  your  connection  with  the  so-called  firm 
would  at  once  set  the  matter  at  rest.  1 trust  you  will  pardon 
the  liberty  I am  taking  in  this  matter,  but  I am  speaking  on 
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behalf  of  canvassers  of  two  or  three  firms  represer  ted  in  the 
town,  whom  I am  sure  you  would  not  wish  to  s uffe’  under  a ban 
for  another’s  ill-doings.” 


f rocccbiiigs  of  Societies. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

A meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  16th  inst., 
Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  in  the  chair. 

The  preliminary  business  having  been  disposed  of,  the  Chair- 
man invited  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  to  deliver  his  lecture  on  “ Modern 
Developers.” 

Mr.  Burton  commenced  by  saying  that  “ Modem  Developers  ” 
might  be  said  to  have  dated  from  1S61,  when  alkaline  develop- 
ment was  first  made  known.  Before  this  date  some  acid,  always 
accompanied  with  nitrate  of  silver,  was  employed  to  build  up 
the  image  ; but  in  the  year  meutioned  it  was  discovered,  that  if 
an  alkali  be  substituted  for  the  acid  and  free  silver,  an  image 
could  be  developed,  thus  preparing  the  road  for  the  present 
methods.  In  1877,  Carey  Lea  pointed  out  that  alkaline  pyro- 
gallol  could  be  replaced  by  organic  iron  salts.  This  form  of 
development  the  lecturer  did  not  consider  the  best  for  plates, 
but  it  was  better  for  paper.  The  question  then  arose,  which 
alkali  should  accompany  the  pyrogallol  ? He  believed  ammonia 
was  used  almost  invariably.  He  then  passed  round  a series  of 
transparencies  wherein  each  of  the  carbonates  had  been  em- 
ployed. A similar  series,  which  included  the  caustic  alkalies, 
followed.  Forty-eight  examples  were  then  shown,  in  which 
the  proportions  of  pyrogallol  per  ounce  varied  from  i to  2 
grains,  bromide  of  ammonia  J to  2 grains,  and  ammonia £ to  4 
minims.  He  then  referred  to  the  addition  of  sulphite  of  soda, 
a subject  upon  which  opinions  widely  differed.  So  far  as  his 
experiments  went,  he  was  unable  to  trace  any  particular  advan- 
tage to  its  use,  neither  would  he  say  it  was  injurious.  Hydro- 
kinone  was  then  spoken  of  and  illustrated  ; three  grains,  to- 
gether with  a quarter  of  a grain  of  restrainer,  bromide  of 
ammonium,  being  used,  the  result  of  which  was  satisfactorj . 
Hydroxylamine,  on  the  contrary,  failed  to  give  an  image  with 
any  of  the  caustic  alkalies.  He  had  not  tried  the  salt  with  either 
of  the  carbonates,  as  he  assumed  the  result  would  also  have 
been  nil.  All  the  examples  illustrating  comparative  values  of 
ammonia  pyro  and  bromide,  received  an  exposure  of  twenty 
seconds  to  a duplex  paraffin  lamp,  and  were  all  developed  for 
as  much  detail  as  could  be  obtained  from  them  in  half  an  hour. 
He  did  not  recommend  keeping  the  stock  developer  in  one 
solution  for  obvious  reasons,  but  to  show  that  it  was  practical, 
he  passed  round  examples  which  had  been  mixed  for  a month  ; 
they  were  of  a brown  colour,  but  had  not  lost  any  developing 
power,  a fact  afterwards  satisfactorily  demonstrated.  The 
solution  was  composed  of  ammonium  bromide,  pyrogallol, 
and  caustic  soda  in  methylated  spirit,  the  limit  being  governed 
by  the  solubility  of  the  bromide  salt.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
lecture,  a discussion  took  place. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  preferred  the  ammonia  carbonate  to  either  soda 
or  potash,  and  instanced  the  development  of  plates  by  a solution 
which  had  been  kept  twelve  months,  after  developing  eight  plates. 
He  had  diluted  some  developer  with  sixty-four  times  its  bulk  of 
water,  and  obtained  an  image  in  fifteen  hours. 

- Mr.  A.  Mackie  remarked  upon  the  yellowness  of  the  images 
*■30  obtained,  even  with  one  hour's  development. 

. Mr.  W.  J.  H.  A\  ELLINGTON  wa3  in  doubt  whether  another 
brand  of  plates  would  yield  similar  results  to  those  obtained  by 
the  lecturer,  since  formula)  differed  so  much.  He  had  lately 
been  trying  Dr.  Eder’s  sulphocyauide  of  ammonium  formula, 
and  his  plates  then  gave  green  fog;  with  sulphite  of  sola  they 
were  perfectly  clear. 

The  Chairman  called  atteution  to  the  amount  of  halation  as 
well  as  density  in  one  of  the  examples,  and  remarked  that 
ferrous  oxalate  development  was  due  to  Willis  rather  than  Carev 

Lea.  J 

Mr.  Burton  said  it  might  be  taken  as  an  axiom,  that  the  same 
plate  would  increase  in  halation  as  it  increased  in  detail.  His 
information  regarding  Carey  Lea  was  derived  from  the  journals 

of  that  time. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  showed  a plate  illustrating  the  dis- 
advantage  of  an  impure  sample  of  sodium  sulphate,  a little 
sulphide  being  apparently  present,  and  the  Chairman  illustrated 
a Blmi*ar  defect,  together  with  red  and  green  fog  ; other  plates 


of  the  same  subject  developed  minus  the  sodium  sulphite  were 
in  both  these  cases  perfect. 

Mr.  C.  II.  Thinks  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  testing  samples 
of  sodium  sulphite  for  alkalinity,  and  correcting  the  same  with 
an  acid,  to  avoid  green  fog. 

Mr.  H addon  referred  to  a series  of  experiments  he  had  con- 
ducted some  time  ago  ; he  found  that  working  under  exactly 
similar  conditions,  some  plates  gave  green  fog,  and  others  not. 
Regarding  the  preservation  of  pyro  in  solution,  he  had  not  met 
with  anything  so  good  as  sulphurous  acid.  He  dissolved  one 
ounce  of  pyrogallol  in  10  ounces  of  water,  containing  *,  an  ounce 
of  sulphurous  acid.  He  had  some  which  had  been  in  solution 
more  than  six  months,  and  was  now  perfectly  clear.  He  used 
ammonia,  and  needed  no  restrainer,  as  a little  sulpihte  of 
ammonia  was  formed. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  then  accorded  to  Mr.  Burton  for  his 
interesting  lecture,  and  it  was  announced  that  on  the  following 
lecturette  night  Mr.  G.  M.  Satchfield  will  demonstrate  “ Toning 
and  Fixing  the  Acme  Paper.” 


Chicago  Photographic  Association. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  AVednesday  evening, 
April  1st.  After  the  transaction  of  some  routine  business, 

Mr.  Greene  related  some  peculiar  experiences  that  had  lately 
happened  to  him  in  the  matter  of  silvering  albumen  paper.  At  a 
recent  meeting  he  had  mentioned  the  fact  of  his  paper  curling 
obstinately;  since  that  time  he  had  been  badly  troubled  with 
11  measly  ’’  prints,  and  thinking  his  bath  might  be  weak,  he  tested 
it  with  the  hydrometer,  and  found  it  to  read  42  grains.  This 
induced  him  to  precipitate  the  silver  with  chloride  of  sodium, 
when,  after  washing  and  drying  the  precipitate,  he  found  that  he 
had  ounces  of  silver  chloride  from  55  ounces  of  solution.  His 
theory  was,  that  the  nitrate  of  silver  now  in  the  market  was 
largely  adulterated  with  (probably)  nitrate  of  potash,  which,  not 
being  taken  up  by  the  paper,  accumulated  in  the  bath,  and 
accounted  for  the  false  reading  of  the  hydrometer.  To  guard 
against  being  misunderstood,  Mr.  Greene  said  he  was  well  aware 
that  the  hydrometer  test  was  unreliable,  except  with  a new  bath. 

Dr.  Garrison,  in  reply,  said  he  believed  all  the  leading  makers 
of  silver  nitrate  furnished  a practically  pure  article,  and  that 
adulteration  with  potassium  nitrate  was  readily  detected  by  the 
difference  in  the  shape  of  the  crystals  of  the  two  salts.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  density  shown  by  the  hydrometer  was  legiti- 
mately accounted  for  by  the  nitrates  formed  m the  bath  by  double 
decomposition  between  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  latter  and  the 
chlorides  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Greene  asked  how  it  happened,  if  this  theory  held  good, 
that  when  he  was,  for  a number  of  weeks,  silvering  100  sheets  a 
day,  this  trouble  never  occurred,  although  he  relied  on  his  hydro- 
meter for  keeping  up  the  strength  of  the  solution  ? 

Being  asked  how  often  he  boiled  down  his  bath, 

Mr.  Greene  replied  that,  until  this  winter,  it  had  not  had  a 
thorough  boiling  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  He  occasionally 
gave  it  a slight  boiling  to  coagulate  any  albumen  it  might  con- 
tain. lie  added  that,  since  making  a new  bath,  he  was  no  longer 
troubled  with  paper  curling. 


Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Photographic 
Association. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  inst 
The  following  new  members  were  admitted  : — Messrs.  John. 
Gillespie,  H.  B.  Collins,  and  John  G.  Walker. 

After  various  letters  had  been  read, 

The  President  exhibited  and  explained  Warnerke’s  sensito- 
meter,  with  special  reference  to  Mr.  Goodwin’s  paper  at  the 
March  meeting  on  “ Aids  to  Correct  Exposure.” 

A short  discussion  followed,  which  was  taken  part  in  by 
various  members. 

Mr.  W.  Land,  Jun.  then  read  his  paper  on  “ Carbon  Printing” 
(see  page  263),  and  developed  a number  of  carbon  prints,  which 
were  handed  round. 

A specimen  of  the  resuit  on  an  isochromatic  plate  was  then 
handed  round,  and  compared  with  a print  from  one  of  Wratten’s 
plates,  and  it  was  considered  that  any  advantage  gained  in  one 
colour  was  lost  in  another  colour. 

As  this  was  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  season,  it  was 
agieed  to  hold  informal 'meetings  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Tuesdays  of  each  month  at  7.30  p.m.  It  was  also  agreed  that 
the  Council  should  procure  an  album,  each  member  to  be  asked 
to  contribute  prints  towards  same. 
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Gloucester  School  of  Science  Philosophical  Society. 

Photographic  Section. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  I4thinst., 
Mr.  J.  M.  Collett  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed, 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  subject  set  down  for  considera- 
tion was,  the  “ Best  Form  of  Tripod  Camera  Stand.” 

Mr.  F.  M.  Bridgewater,  introducing  the  subject,  said  that  he 
had,  scon  after  taking  up  the  pursuit  of  photography,  become 
convinced  of  the  desirability  of  obtaining  a stand  which  it  would 
be  possible  to  carry  without  so  obviously  announcing  to  the 
general  public  the  business  that  the  bearer  was  abroad  upon,  as 
did  the  one  supplied  to  him  with  his  camera,  and  which  was 
simply  a two-fold  one.  Practically,  the  bearer  of  an  ordinary 
tripod  stand  might  as  well  be  labelled  “ Photographer,”  and  in 
an  article  in  one  of  the  year-books,  stands  of  the  ordinary  type 
had  been  appropriately  designated  “The  Tell-tale  Legs.”  Being 
desirous  of  overcoming  what  he  considered  an  objection  to  the 
prevailing  forms  of  stand,  he  had  given  some  attention  to  the 
consideration  of  the  best  means  of  so  shortening  the  length  of 
the  stand,  when  packed  up,  as  to  allow  of  its  being  placed  in  the 
receptacle  in  which  the  camera  was  carried.  It  became  clear  at 
once  that  there  were  only  two  possible  methods  of  securing  the 
desired  end — viz.,  by  multiplying  the  number  of  folds  or  pivots, 
so  as  to  shorten  them,  or  by  some  arrangement  of  a telescopic 
character.  The  first  of  these  alternatives  did  not  appear  very 
practicable,  unless  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  bulk  and 
weight,  which  would  go  far  to  counteract  its  advantages  in  other 
respects.  The  second  seemed  quite  feasible,  and  in  consequence 
he  came  near  doiu.',  in  regard  to  a telescopic  camera  stand,  what 
he  had  fully  succeeded  in  doing  with  reference  to  one  or  two 
other  things — viz.,  evolving  a contrivance  which  had  been  in- 
vented and  perfected  by  somebody  else  long  before.  It  happened, 
however,  that  just  when  his  ideas  had  reached  the  point  indi- 
cated, he  met  with  an  advertisement  of  just  such  a stand  as  he 
had  in  his  mind’s  eye,  and  which  had  been  patented.  By  the 
kindness  of  the  patentee  he  was  enabled  to  show  them  one  of 
these  stands.  It  would  be  observed  that  it  was  made  of  brass,  the 
joints  telescoping  oue  within  the  other.  The  height  of  the  one 
then  before  them  was,  when  erected,  4 feet,  and  ths  length  of  each 
of  the  three  legs,  when  closed,  was  12  inches.  There  were  no  loose 
screws  or  pieces  of  any  kind,  simply  the  three  legs  and  the  head 
into  which  they  screwed.  Stands  were  also  made,  so  as  to  close 
into  three  10-inch  lengths,  with  a slight  addition  to  the  diameter 
of  the  tube.  The  two  principal  requisites  in  a tripod  stand 
were,  he  considered,  rigidity  and  portability,  and  these  were  more 
perfectly  secured  in  the  stand  before  them  than  in  any  other  he 
liad  seen.  The  weight  of  the  stand  was  2}  lbs.,  while  his  oak 
sliding-leg  stand,  to  carry  a similar  camera  (half-plate)  weighed 
3£  lbs. 


®alh  in  fbc  ^tubio. 

o 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.  — The  next 
Monthly  Technical  Meeting  of  this  Society  will  take  place  on 
Tuesday  next,  April  28th,  at  8 p.m.,  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall 
Mall  East,  when  some  questions  relative  to  the  “ Chemical  Re- 
action of  Alum,  Tannin,  and  Bichromate  of  Potash  on  Gelatine,” 
will  be  discussed. 

Miss  Mary  Anderson’s  Photograph.— Alexander  M.  Rossi, 
an  artist,  of  177,  Adelaide  Road,  St.  John’s  Wood,  appeared  to 
answer  two  adjourned  summonses,  taken  out  by  Henry  Van  der 
Weyde,  of  182,  Regent  Street,  one  for  infringement  of  the  copy- 
right of  the  photograph  of  Miss  Anderson  and  selling  copies  of 
the  same.  Mr.  Rain,  barrister,  supported  the  summons,  and  Mr. 
Corrie  Grant,  barrister,  was  for  the  defendant.  Several  wit- 
nesses were  now  called,  who  said  there  was  no  likeness  between 
the  face  in  the  photograph  and  the  defendant’s  picture.  Mr.  de 
Rutzen  reserved  his  decision  in  the  case. 

Balloon  Photography. — The  experiments  in  Paris  by  the 
Triboulet  system  of  photographing  all  the  country  seen  from  a 
captive  balloon,  by  opening  the  valve  of  a panoramic  object -glass 
with  a current  sent  from  the  ground,  has  succeeded  wonderfully 
well.  As  the  operators  remain  on  the  ground,  a very  small 
balloon  is  sufficient  to  carry  the  photographic  apparatus.  The 
impressions,  being  taken  on  films,  can  be  inspected  with  a 
microscope,  and  are  useful  for  military  purposes. — Nature. 


Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next 
meeting,  on  Wednesday,  April  29th,  will  be  on  “ The  Preparation 
of  Lantern  Slides.”  This  is  a Lantern  Night.  Visitors  invited. 
The  Saturday  Outdoor  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Hampstead 
Heath;  after,  meet  at  “Bull  and  Bush.”  Trains  from  Broad 
Street  every  quarter  of  an  hour. 


®o  Corresponbcnts. 

*,*  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications  . 

W.  T. — You  have  made  use  of  sulphuric  acid  instead  of  sulphurou8 
acid,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  throw  away  all  the 
developer  you  have  prepared.  It  is  fcitunatc  that  you  did  not  do 
yourself  some  injury. 

Hypo. — Cut  a print  in  two  parts,  and  mount  one  half  upon  the 
questionable  card,  and  the  other  half  on  a sample  upon  which 
you  can  depend.  Now  keep  both  side  by  side  in  a damp  place, 
and  note  what  happens.  If  you  purchased  the  cardboaid  from  a 
general  stationer,  who  did  not  know  the  purpose  for  which  you 
bought  it,  and  it  causes  the  prints  to  fade,  you  have  no  remedy  ; 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  bought  it  from  a dealer  in  photo- 
graphic requisites,  and  it  was  sold  expressly  to  be  used  as 
mounts  for  photographs,  the  dealer  is  responsible  for  their  quality, 
and  should  compensate  you  for  loss  of  trade  and  reputation. 

Enquirer. — 1.  Probably  half  or  one-third.  2.  Lambert’s  register- 
ing frames  were  supplied  by  the  Autotype  Company;  but  we  do 
not  know  whether  they  keep  them  in  stock  now.  3.  Probably 
next  week ; it  is  as  you  suppose. 

Thos.  Smith. — 1.  There  are  very  useful  articles  in  Spon's  Cyclo- 
pedia, and  some  other  publications  ; but  we  do  not  know  of  any 
special  book  treating  exhaustively  on  the  subject.  2.  It  is  not 
wbat  jou  suppose,  but  a true  enamel ; perhaps  dusted  on  an  adhe- 
sive ground,  and  then  fired. 

B.  Cunningham. — They  may  be  very  conveniently  made  of  wood, 
and  if  well  varnished  with  a bitumcnous  varnish,  they  answer 
very  well.  The  varnish  may  be  made  somewhat  elastic  by  in- 
corporating with  it  a little  melted  india-rubber.  The  rubber 
should  be  unvulcanised,  and  ought  to  be  heated  until  it  becomes 
viscous,  like  treacle. 

A.  15.  Boland. — We  congratulate  you  on  your  success,  thank 
you  for  your  offer,  and  will  write  in  a day  or  so. 

Henry  Spink. — Cowell’s  clearing  solution  is  perhaps  the  best  for 
the  purpose : — 

Alum 1 part 

Citric  acid 2 paits 

Water  10  „ 

E.  L. — 1.  We  cannot  ascertain  for  you  whether  the  liihograph  is 
copyright,  but  one  may  reasonably  expect  that  it  is.  2.  We  do 
not  quite  understand  your  position,  but  assume  that  you  have 
bought  a right  to  reproduce  from  some  person  who  has  no  power  to 
sell  the  right.  3.  The  prints  and  stamps  are  returned  by  post. 

A.  Miller. — The  suggestion  is  a good  one,  and  we  intend  to  adopt 
it  when  the  proper  time  comes  round. 

Alum  and  Water.— 1.  Details  will  be  given  before  long.  2.  Let 
them  run  on  thin  brass  wires  stretched  across. 

C.  P.  G. — It  may  be  from  the  use  of  old  hyposulphite ; indeed,  we 
can  suggest  nothing  else. 

J.  M. — From  the  Silvertown  India  Rubber  Co.,  100,  Cannon  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

J.  Yelder.  Will  you  send  us  a description  and  sketch  of  the  ar- 
rangement ? We  shall  also  be  glad  to  receive  an  account  of  your 
method  of  printing. 


®bc  JMiofoigrajjbic  |fctus. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom: — 
Yearly  ...  15s.  Od  | Half-Yearly  ...  7s.  8d.  | Quarterly  ...  3s.  lOd 
To  the  United  States,  the  Continent,  and  the  Colonies: — 
Yearly  ...  17s.  4d.  | Half-Yearly  ...  8s.  8d.  | Quarterly  ...  4s.  4d 
To  India  (Yearly)  19s.  6d. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  IN  COLUMN. 

Not  exceeding  Five  Lines  (36  words)...  3s.  Od. 

Each  Additional  Line Os.  4d. 

Repeated  insertions,  and  special  positions  or  style,  by  contract. 

Advertisements  should  be  forwarded  (prepaid)  to  Ptritit  and  Cabtfb, 
5,  Castle  Street,  Holborn,  E.C.,  to  reach  the  office  not  later  than  noon  on 
Thursday.  A fee  of  fid.  must  be  forwarded  when  the  Publishers  are 
expected  to  receive  and  forward  replies  to  Advertisements ; and  when  thty 
undertake  the  receipt  of  replies,  they  must  be  entrusted  with  the  nano 
and  address  ol  advertiser,  for  revelation  to  applicants,  in  case  they  may 
deem  it  necessary. 
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GELATINE  PLATES  FOR  MAKING  FILM  NEGA- 
TIVES II Y STRIPPING. 

To  make  gelatine  plates  from  wliicli  the  film  can  be  readily 
stripped  is  quite  an  easy  matter,  but  in  this  country  the 
demand  for  reversed  negatives  is  perhaps  hardly  sufficient 
to  induce  manufacturers  of  plates  to  introduce  such  plates 
into  commerce. 

Not  merely  once  have  we  described  how  to  prepare 
plates  from  which  the  film  can  be  stripped,  but  iu  order 
that  our  readers  may  have  the  full  advantage  of  the  new 
details  given  by  M.  Otto  in  the  Bulletin  Beltje,  we  now  give 
a tolerably  full  abstract  of  his  method  of  working. 

The  plates  are  first  cleaned  by  being  well  rubbed  with  a 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  after  which  they  are  thoroughly 
rinsed  and  polished  with  tripoli.  The  next  proceeding  is 
to  wax  them  by  rubbing  one  face  over  with  a solution  of 
twelve  grains  of  bee’s  wax  on  one  ounce  of  ether,  this 
being  applied  by  means  of  a piece  of  cotton  or  linen  cloth 
saturated  with  the  solution.  In  polishing  off'  the  excess  of 
waxing  solution,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  destroy  the 
continuity  of  the  extremely  thin  and  almost  invisible  film 
of  wax  which  it  is  necessary  to  leave  on  the  glass  in  order 
to  ensure  the  easy  and  complete  separation  of  the  film. 
Some  persons  prefer  to  wax  the  plates  by  warming  them  to 
a temperature  somewhat  over  the  melting  point  of  wax, 
then  rubbing  one  face  over  with  a lump  of  the  article ; the 
excess  being  now  polished  off  with  a piece  of  llannel  before 
the  temperature  of  the  glass  falls  below  the  melting  point 
of  the  wax.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  before  waxing,  it 
is  as  well  to  mark  the  working  surface  of  each  plate  by 
making  a diamond  scratch  in  one  corner. 

A small  piece  of  cloth  moistened  with  ether  or  benzole  is 
now  used  to  remove  all  traces  of  wax  from  the  edges  of  the 
plates — a margin  having  a width  of  an  inch  being  suffi- 
cient ; and  it  is  well  to  paiut  this  margin  with  albumen  and 
allow  it  to  dry.  If  the  edges  of  the  plate  were  not 
denuded  of  all  traces  of  wax,  there  would  be  a great  pro- 
bability of  the  film  separating  from  the  glasses  at  too  early 
a stage,  and  adhesion  at  the  edges  is  made  more  certain 
by  the  use  of  albumen.  A moderately  dilute  solution  of 
silicate  of  soda  may  be  used  instead  of  albumen. 

The  waxed  side  of  each  glass  is  now  coated  with  collodion 
containing  a little  castor  oil  ; eight  grains  of  tough  pyroxy- 
line  and  three  drops  of  castor  oil  to  pach  ounce  ol  mixed 
solvents  (equal  volume  of  alcohol  and  ether)  being  a con- 
venient preparation. 

The  collodion  being  dry,  the  plate3  are  coated  with 
emulsion.  The  emulsion  flows  very  badly  on  the  collodion- 
ized  surface,  but  by  using  a bow  made  of  a piece  of  sewing 
cotton  stretched  aci-oss  an  arc  of  thin  iron  wire  the  difficulty 
may  be  readily  overcome.  The  thread  is  to  be  drawn  over 
the  surface  of  the  plate  after  the  required  quantity  of 


emulsion  has  been  poured  ou,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
fo  say  that  the  glass  should  be  supported  on  a levelling- 
stand. 

l’lates  prepared  in  this  way  are  developed  and  fixed  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  and  when  a plate  is  dry  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  cut  through  the  film  inside  the  edge  which  has 
been  denuded  of  wax,  when  the  film  negative  can  be 
easily  stripped  off.  In  this  case,  however,  the  film  is  very 
thin,  and  it  is  often  desirable  to  thicken  it  somewhat  before 
stripping.  For  this  purpose  a piece  of  thin  commercial 
slu  et  gelatine  is  taken  and  is  soaked  in  water  till  it  becomes 
quite  flaccid,  and  this  is  laid  ou  the  negative,  care  being 
taken  that  no  air  is  included  between  them.  A sheet  of 
wet  paper  or  of  mackintosh  is  now  laid  on  the  gelatine 
film,  and  all  excess  of  water  is  expelled  from  between  the 
negative  and  the  soft  gelatine  film  by  stroking  the  upper 
surface  of  the  paper  or  of  the  mackintosh  cloth  with  a 
squeezee — that  is  to  say,  a strip  of  soft  india-rubber  set  in 
a wooden  handle. 

It  is  now  easy  to  remove  the  paper  or  the  india-rubber 
cloth  which  was  used  to  protect  the  soft  gelatine  from  the 
action  of  the  squeezee,  and  the  plate  can  be  set  up  to  dry. 
When  dry,  the  film  is  cut  through  within  the  border  from 
which  the  wax  was  cleared  off,  and  the  film  will  separate 
readily ; but  should  there  be  any  tendency  towards  a too 
early  separation  owing  to  the  contractile  force  of  the  fresh 
thickness  of  gelatine,  the  edges  of  the  plate  may  be  bound 
with  strips  of  gummed  paper. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING  FOR  THE  DECORATION  OF 

POTTERY. 

Readers  of  the  News  may  possibly  remember  Mr.  F.  J. 
Emery’s  recent  communication  on  this  subject,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  he  has,  for  his  own  manufactures 
(pottery),  beeu  producing  copper-plates  by  this  means 
during  the  past  fifteen  mouths. 

As  exemplifying  the  celerity  of  production,  the  follow- 
ing test  was  applied.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Emery  we 
despatched  from  London,  by  the  night  mail  of  April  23,  a 
drawing,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  identification,  we  signed 
aud  dated  on  the  face.  This  drawing  was  received  at 
7.45  a.m.  of  the  24th  April  at  Mr.  Emery’s  manufactory  iu 
Burslem,  S'affordshire.  A copper-plate  made  therefrom, 
and  bearing  our  signature,  left  burslem  at  11.40  the  same 
morning,  and  was  delivered  in  London  in  the  evening. 
Thus,  a drawing  was  converted  into  a potter’s  copper-plate 
engraving  and  despatched  from  the  works  within  four 
hours,  also  delivered  in  London  a trifle  over  twenty-four 
hours  from  the  time  of  the  posting  of  the  sketch  ; a fired 
plaque  from  a transfer  that  had  been  printed  from  the  plate 
reaching  town  twelve  hours  later, 
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THE  CARBONATES  IN  THE  ALKALINE 
DEVELOPER. 

Thf,  subject  of  development  is  one  of  perennial  never- 
failing  interest  to  photographers.  Development  may  indeed 
be  said  to  be  the  very  backbone  of  the  photographer's  art 

looking  at  it  from  the  physical  point  of  view.  It  is 

therefore  right  that  any  the  smallest  improvement  should 
be  hailed  with  welcome,  and  that  even  matters  of  t lie  most 
minute  detail  should  not  be  let  pass  without  notice. 

The  proposal  to  use  the  alkaline  carbonates  instead  of 
caustic  ammonia,  in  connection  with  pyrogallol,  can  by  no 
means  be  considered  a recent  innovation,  inasmuch  as  the 
carbonates  were  used  even  in  the  very  early  days  of  alka- 
line development.  Indeed,  experiments  with  various 
alkalies  followed  close  upon  the  discovery  that,  if  a bath 
plate  thoroughly  washed,  treated  with  gallic  aeid  or  tannin 
as  a preservative,  dried  and  exposed,  were  wetted  with 
water,  and  placed  where  the  fumes  of  ammonia  could  act 
upon  it,  development  of  the  latent  image  would  ensue.  So 
far  as  we  are  aware,  however,  it  is  only  lately  that  the  use 
of  the  carbonates  of  ammonium,  sodium,  and  potassium 
have  been  extensively  used  in  the  development  of  gelatine 
dry  plates. 

The  recent  introduction  of  these  carbonates  in  the  alka- 
line developer  has  given  a grand  opportunity  to  that  class 
of  photographers  who  delight  in  building  up  a formula 
with  the  main  object,  so  far  as  the  uninitiated  can  con- 
jecture, of  throwing  as  many  items  into  it  as  is  possible,  so 
that  the  uninventive  may  hold  up  their  hands  in  astonish- 
ment, exclaiming — *•  What  a brilliant  genius  must  not  this 
be  who  can  devise  so  wonderfully  intricate  a formula  ! ” 

For  the  consolation  of  those  who  have  abstained  from 
the  use  of  the  carbonates  in  the  developer  on  account  of 
the  complications  usually  introduced  in  the  formula,  let  us 
say  that  after  trying  various  of  these  same  formulae,  iu 
which  a number  of  foreign  substances  are  introduced,  we 
have  found  none  of  them  to  give  better  results  than  a plain 
aqueous  solution  of  one  of  the  carbonates  and  pyrogallol. 
Here,  in  all  its  simplicity,  stands  a formula  for  a “ carbon- 
ate” developer,  which  we  venture  to  say  will  give  as  good 
results  as  any  other. 

Pyrogallol li  grains 

Carbonate  of  ammonium  ...  25  „ 

Water  up  to  1 ounce 

The  pyro  may  of  course  be  kept  in  solution  with  any  of 
the  usual  preservatives,  but  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  developer  works  without  restrainer,  and  that  therefore 
it  is  not  advisable  to  use  as  a preservative  an  acid — such  as 
citric  acid — which  may,  by  decomposing  the  carbonate, 
produce  a powerful  restrainer,  except  in  very  small 
quantity.  The  pyro  may,  as  we  have  said,  be  mixed  in  the 
usual  way  with  a preservative,  but  we  wonder  whether 
photographers  of  the  present  day  are  all  aware  of  the  satis- 
factory i-esults  to  be  obtained  by  mixing,  when  work  is 
commenced  for  the  day,  enough  pyro  to  do  the  day’s  work 
with  plain  water,  and  using  this  as  a stock  solution.  It  is 
only  lately  that  this  method  has  ceased  to  be  the  customary 
one. 

We  give  carbonate  of  ammonium  iu  preference  to  either 
the  carbonate  of  potassium  or  sodium,  because,  in  a series 
of  comparative  experiments  which  we  have  made,  we  have 
got  the  best  results  with  it.  In  our  experiments  we  made 
use  of  three  different  samples  of  commercial  plates,  and 
preferred  the  ammonium  carbonate  for  all  of  them.  It  is, 
however,  possible  that  with  some  makes  of  plates  one  of 
the  other  carbonates  might  give  the  best  results.  The 
opinion  that  carbonate  of  ammonium  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
one  of  the  three  carbonates  to  be  preferred,  is  corroborated 
by  a recent  remark  of  Mr.  A.  Cowau.  He  stated  that  he 
had  obtained  better  results  using  this  carbonate  than  using 
any  other. 

Au  alkaline  carbonate  may  be  looked  at  from  a photo- 


graphic point  of  view  as  an  alkali  plus  a restrainer.  More- 
over, if  the  time  taken  for  development,  even  when  a large 
quantity  of  the  carbonate  is  used,  can  be  taken  as  a 
criterion,  the  power  of  the  restrainer  must  be  considerable. 
It  may  be  argued  from  this  that  a developer  iu  which  a 
carbonate  is  used  as  an  alkali  is  not  a suitable  one  for  such 
cases  where  it  is  desired  to  work  with  the  minimum  of 
exposure,  as,  for  example,  in  the  majority  of  “instan- 
taneous ” work. 

Our  experience  does  not  by  any  means  uphold  this  view. 
We  have  been  able  to  bring  up  in  all  cases  quite  as  much 
detail  when  using  carbonate  of  amrnooia  as  when  using 
caustic  ammonia,  and  sometimes  more.  Indeed,  we  con- 
sider that  the  fact  of  there  being  a considerable  quantity 
of  icstrainer  present  is  favourable  to  the  getting  out  of 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  detail  ij  time  tnoiif/h  he 
allowed  in  development.  This  is  an  opinion  which  we  have 
more  than  once  enunciated,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the 
results  of  a series  of  experiments  which  were  exhibited  by 
Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  London  and 
Provincial  Photographic  Association.  There  were  shown 
the  results  of  developing  a set  of  plates  all  exposed  under 
the  sensitometer  for  the  same  length  of  time,  with  almost 
all  the  conceivable  variations  iu  quantity  of  pyro  ammonia, 
aod  ammonium  bromide.  Without  by  any  means  entering 
into  details  with  regard  to  these  experiments — which,  in- 
deed, would  be  useless  unless  we  could  put  the  results 
before  our  readers — we  may  say  that  we  noticed  that  the 
highest  figures  of  the  sensitometer  were  brought  out  by 
those  developers  which  contained  a very  considerable  pro- 
portion of  restraiuer ; whilst  those  which  contained  a 
large  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  but  little  restrainer,  brought 
out  several  figures  less.  The  highest  figures  were  brought 
out  by  developers  containing  to  the  ounce  one  grain  of 
bromide  of  ammonium  and  two  minims  of  ammonia. 
These  developers  required  considerable  time  to  accomplish 
their  work.  We  were  told  about  ten  minutes. 

We  enquired  what  particular  brand  of  commercial  plates 
was  used  in  the  experiments  referred  to.  We  need  not 
give  the  name  of  the  maker  here,  but  may  say  that  the 
brand  is  oue  with  which  we  are  quite  familiar ; and  we 
may  add  that  it  is  one  which  by  no  means  requires  a large 
proportion  of  restrainer  in  the  developer,  and  that,  more- 
over, the  instructions  which  accompany  the  plates,  direct 
that  a very  large  quantity  of  ammonia  in  proportion  to 
ammonium  bromide  be  used. 

The  moral  of  what  we  have  here  siid  is,  that  if  we  wish 
to  get  the  very  most  out  of  an  over-exposed  plate,  the  best 
course  is  to  use  a well-restrained  developer  — whether  the 
restrainer  be  present  in  the  form  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  a 
carbonate,  or  iu  the  form  of  a soluble  bromide,  or  in  any 
other  form,  and  to  give  plenty  of  time. 

Most  of  our  readers  will  be  f.invliar  with  Mr.  W.  Cobb's 
wonderful  instantaneous  street  views.  Mr.  Cobb  has  told 
us  that  the  average  time  taken  for  developing  the  nega- 
tives from  which  these  were  printed  was  about  an  hour! 
Another  poiut  to  be  deduced  from  what  we  have  saiJ,  is 
that  the  formula  which  the  dry  plate  maker  issues  with 
his  plates  is  not  always  the  oue  which  suits  them  best. 


CAPTAIN  ABNEY’S  SECOND  CANTOR  LECTURE. 

()N  Monday  last  the  Lecturer  explained  the  action  of  the 
prism  as  a means  of  analysing  light,  and  he  strongly 
emphasised  the  remarkable  influence  which  the  material  of 
the  prism  evercises  on  the  result.  To  illustrate  the  matter, 
a beam  of  light  was  passed  through  four  prisms,  which 
were  made  of  glass  of  varying  density  ; these  prisms  being 
piled  up  so  as  to  form  a column.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  relative  position  of  the  resulting  spectra  on  the  screen 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  refractive  power  increases 
with  the  density  of  the  glass  ; while  the  lengths  of  these 
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four  spectra  showed  at  a glance  the  respective  dispersive 
energies  of  the  four  prisms,  and  the  spectrum  formed  by 
the  densest  prism  appeared  to  the  eye  about  two-and-a- 
half  times  as  long  as  that  formed  by  the  prism  made  of 
very  light  glass. 

Next  in  order  came  an  explanation  of  the  direct  vision 
prism,  and  although  this  instrument  is  very  convenient  for 
class  and  lecture  work,  it  is  of  comparatively  little  use  iu 
the  laboratory  of  the  investigator,  more  especially  when 
the  records  are  to  be  made  by  photography.  Apart  from 
the  fact  that  the  complex  direct-vision  prism  has  a low 
di-persive  power  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  glass 
through  which  the  light  must  pass,  it  is  subject  to  the 
serious  disadvantage  of  possessing  many  reflecting  surfaces, 
and  from  a photographic  point  of  view  this  means  diffused 
light  and  fog.  “ What  term  can  be  more  indefinite  than 
glass'?”  asked  the  lecturer,  as  he  pointed  out  the 
desirability  of  making  photo  spectral  experiments  with 
prisms  consisting  of  definite  materials,  bodies  have  specific 
chemical  formulas. 

Rock  crystal  is  a definite  compound  of  silicon  and  oxy- 
gen, and  it  will  allow  many  rays  to  pass  which  are  cut  off 
by  glass,  especially  rays  in  the  ultra-violet.  A spectrum 
made  by  passing  the  light  of  the  electric  arc  through  a 
rock  crystal  prism  was  now  projected  upon  the  screen,  and 
the  ultra-violet  rays  were  made  visible  by  allowing  them 
to  impinge  upon  fluorescent  substances,  quinine  and 
heavy  petroleum  being  selected  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  in  the  case  of  this  experi- 
ment, the  condenser  and  the  object-glass  were  also  made 
of  rock  crystal  or  quartz. 

Considering  that  many  of  the  ultra  violet  rays,  which 
are  cut  off  by  glass,  are  allowed  to  pass  freely  by  rock- 
crystal,  one  might  suppose  that  there  would  be  an 
enormous  advantage  in  making  photographic  objectives 
of  this  latter  material ; but  the  advantage  of  quartz  is 
inconsiderable  when  sunlight  is  used,  although  considerable 
in  the  case  of  the  electric  light.  If  an  optician  were 
making  an  objective  for  especial  use  in  a studio  where  the 
work  is  done  by  the  electric  light,  he  might  perhaps  use 
quartz  with  advantage.  In  certain  researches  on  the  ultra 
violet  spectrum  of  the  electric  arc,  quartz  prisms  and  lenses 
are  essential. 

Iceland  spar,  which  consists  of  pure  carbonate  of  lime, 
yields  better  results  in  the  ultra-violet  than  glass,  but  not 
such  an  extended  spectrum  as  can  be  obtained  by  the  use 
of  quartz,  and  the  value  of  Iceland  spar  prisms  was  illus- 
trated by  the  exhibition  of  some  of  the  wonderfully  perfect 
stellar  spectra  obtained  by  l)r.  Huggins. 

When  light  is  reflected  from  a surface  of  pure  silver, 
there  is  a considerable  loss  of  the  ultra-violet  rays  ; but  as 
the  loss  occurs  mainly  in  the  extra  solar  rays,  there  is  not 
much  practical  disadvantage  in  using  silver  reflectors  for 
work  executed  by  daylight;  but  when  electric  light  is 
reflected  from  silver,  there  is  a notable  loss  as  regards 
actinic  power. 

The  development  of  a plate  by  white  light  was  then  de- 
monstrated,  the  white  light  being  made  up  by  combining 
a particular  tint  of  the  spectral  orange  with  a portion  of 
the  blue.  This  experiment  is  practicable  with  an  iodide  or 
a chloride  plate,  but  would  not  succeed  with  a bromide 

{date,  as  the  blue  would  set  up  an  action.  Another  white 
ight  may  be  made  by  combining  red  and  green,  or  any 
other  complementary  colours  ; but  of  course  such  forms  of 
white  light  must  not  be  confounded  with  white  light  as 
we  ordinarily  experience  it.  A colour  chart  affords  a very 
simple  and  rapid  means  of  analysing  a compound  light,  as 
it  is  obvious  that  only  those  colours  can  be  seen  which 
are  present  in  the  light. 

The  slit  for  photo-spectral  work  may  ordinarily  be 
about  ^i-th  of  an  inch  wide,  and  a magnified  image  of  such 
a slit  was  exhibited  on  the  screen ; after  which  the 
Lecturer  demonstrated  the  means  adopted  for  superimpos- 


ing spectra,  and  taking  a number  of  spectra  on  the  same 
plate  for  making  comparisons.  The  rack-aud-pinion 
slide  in  which  the  plate  can  be  made  to  move  to  a known 
extent  after  each  exposure,  was  shown  ; no  less  than  six- 
teen photographs  of  spectra  being  occasionally  taken  on 
the  same  plate.  Afterwards  attention  was  called  to  the 
form  of  slide  used  for  exposing  a plate  in  any  required  gas 
or  liquid,  the  plate  being  included  in  a glass  vessel  fitted 
with  an  air-tight  cover,  and  provided  with  tubes  for  filling 
or  emptying. 

Diffraction  gratings  were  next  discussed,  and  several 
very  fine  ones  were  shown,  the  most  notable  being  a con- 
eave  grating  made  by  Professor  Rowland,  and  measuring 
6 by  inches,  and  the  great  dispersive  power  and  remark- 
able dividing  capabilities  of  this  instrument  were  illustrated 
to  the  audience  by  projecting  the  mixed  spectra  of  zinc 
and  copper  on  to  a transparent  screen  placed  between  the 
Lecturer  and  the  audience. 

The  full  text  of  the  lectures  will  be  printed  before  long. 


THUMB-NAIL  NOTES. 

(The  Grosyenor  Gallery.) 

The  exhibition  this  year  at  the  Grosvenor  is  rich  iu  por- 
traits, and,  what  is  worthy  of  note,  most  of  the  portraits 
are  good.  Ou  the  look-out  for  points  of  special  interest, 
I took  particular  heed  of  the  treatment,  in  several  notable 
instances,  of  the  hands,  and  found  much  to  profit  the 
photographer.  Mr.  Millais’  grand  portrait  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone at  once  fixes  the  attention  in  this  respect.  The 
hands  are  here  kept  well  in  shadow,  and  yet  are  sufficiently 
marked  to  catch  the  eye,  and  perfect,  by  the  firmness  of 
the  muscles,  the  picture  of  nervous  energy  impressed  on 
the  face.  Had  the  artist  chosen  to  hang  them  limply,  or 
crumple  them  loosely,  the  painting  would  have  lost  half 
its  force.  Brought  together  as  they  are,  one  hand  clasp- 
ing the  other,  not  carelessly,  but  as  though  enforcing  the 
determination  of  the  face,  a complete  harmony  is 
attained. 

Mr.  Frank  Holl’s  portrait  of  Mr.  William  T.  Palmer, 
meritorious  in  many  respects,  is  weak  in  regard  to  the 
hands.  The  right  is  resting  on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  the 
left  is  supported  by  the  knees.  Of  equal  force  and  size, 
and  too  widely  separated,  they  are  thereby  brought  into 
undue  prominence,  and  the  face  suffers  in  consequence. 
Mr.  Holl’s  Lord  Overstone  has  not  this  fault,  but  as  the 
picture  is  obviously  unfinished,  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
criticise  it. 

All  Mr.  Herkomer’s  portraits  will  repay  the  study 
bestowed  upon  them.  The  pose  of  each  is  easy  without 
being  vulgar,  the  painting  is  vigorous — almost  too  vigor- 
ous in  the  case  of  Mr.  C.  Villiers  Stanford,  the  musical 
composer — and  one  feels  that  the  artist  has  caught  the 
true  expression  of  the  sitter.  Mr.  Stanford  i3  standing  in 
what  a photographer  would  call  a risky  attitude.  It  is 
almost  a full-face  view,  and  both  hands  are  in  the  trousers 
pockets.  No  attitude  could  be  more  life-like,  no  attitude 
could  be  more  commonplace.  Yet  there  is  nothing 
commonplace  about  Mr.  Herkomer’s  picture.  Photographs 
with  one  hand  in  the  pocket  are  not  uncommon,  but  with 
both  hands  thus  concealed,  rare.  A good  deal  depends 
upon  the  coat.  The  loose  jacket-like  garment  worn  by 
Mr.  Stanford  consorts  well  with  the  attitude.  A frock 
coat  would  have  been  quite  out  of  keeping.  Photo- 
graphers, unfortunately,  have  generally  to  deal  with  frock 
coats,  and  too  often  of  the  Sunday-go-to-meeting-store 
clothes  variety.  People  sit  to  painters  in  their  comfortable 
half-worn  garments : why  should  they  not  thus  sit  to  photo- 
graphers? Mr.  Herkomer  apparently  does  not  care  to 
show  much  of  his  sitter’s  hands.  In  No.  107  (Mr.  William 
Sandbach)  they  are  very  subdued.  One  hand  is  resting  on 
the  other  and  conceals  it,  and  only  the  knuckles  of  three 
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fingers  and  the  thumb  of  the  upper  hand  are  visible.  In 
No.  17  (Mr.  Owen  Grant)  a portion  of  one  hand  can  just 
be  seen  over  the  frame. 

Mr.  W.  JB.  Richmond,  despite  his  tour  de  force  in  “ An 
audience  in  Athens  during  the  representation  of  the 
Agamemnon”  where  he  has  had  to  pose  a dozen  or  more 
figures  in  attitudes  of  fixed  attention — a subject  demand- 
ing much  study  in  the  placing  of  hands — is  to  my  mind  a 
little  unsatisfactory  in  the  hands  of  his  portraits.  Most 
photographers  are  familiar  with  the  tiresome  interlacing 
which  a nervous  sitter  sometimes  gets  his  or  her  fingers 
into.  It  is  unmeaning,  and  in  a photograph  often  has  a 
ludicrous  effect,  occasionally  resulting  in  six  fingers  to  one 
hand,  lopping  off  top  joints,  and  indulging  in  other  eccen- 
tricities. Mr.  Richmond  of  course  perpetrates  none  of 
these  blunders  in  No.  110,  a portrait  of  a complacent, 
portly,  and  not  over  handsome  dame  ; but  he  has  spread 
out  the  fingers  crosswise  in  such  a way  that  it  is  impossible 
not  to  believe  the  sitter  was  very  anxious  to  show  the 
rings  with  which  each  hand  is  bountifully  supplied.  In 
No.  174  (the  Hon.  Lady  Loyd  Lindsay),  Mr.  Richmond 
has  given  us  a specimen  of  what  may  be  called  the  Rook 
of  Beauty  variety  of  lnnd.  The  outline  from  the  wrist  to 
the  tip  of  the  forefinger  takes  a conventional  curve  of  the 
Ilogarthian  type,  the  fingers  are  bent  and  slight ly  separated, 
and  the  whole  is  obviously  artificially  posed.  Too  many 
examples  of  this  are  to  be  seen  in  photographs.  The  same 
fault  in  a far  lesser  degree  marks  the  otherwise  fine  por- 
trait of  Dir.  Andrew  Lang.  Here  the  arm  is  hanging  far 
down  over  the  back  of  the  chair,  and  the  hand  is  limp  and 
flaccid.  If  anyone  tries  this  pose  it  will  be  found  that  in 
a minute  or  two  t lie  veins  become  distended,  and  all  smooth- 
ness of  outline  is  lost.  Mr.  Richmond  has  not  shown  this, 
but  then  he  may  intend  his  portrait  to  be  an  instantaneous 
effect  taken  just  as  Mr.  Lang  threw  himself  into  the  chair, 
and  before  the  hand  became  turgid. 

Mr.  R.  Lehmann  has  an  admirable  portrait  of  Mr. 
Robert  Browning — a picture  which  makes  the  indifferent 
work  of  Mr.  R.  Barrett  Browning,  who  sends  a portrait  of 
his  father,  seem  the  poorer  by  contrast.  But  surely  the 
only  hand  seen — it  is  resting  lightly  on  the  hip — is  too 
small,  or  has  Mr.  Browning  exceptionally  small  hands  ? 

Mr.  Alma  Tadema’s  contribution  in  the  way  of  por- 
traiture, No.  1,  is  in  some  respects  very  remarkable.  It 
is  the  portrait  of  a physician.  lie  is  sitting  by  the  bedside 
of  a patient ; in  one  band  he  holds  his  watch,  with  the 
other  he  is  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  sick  person,  whose  face 
is  not  seen.  The  hands  are  those  of  a strong,  self-reliant 
mau,  large,  well  formed,  and  nervous.  The  hand  of  the 
patient  is  that  of  a woman.  The  contrast  tells  the  story 
even  better  than  the  anxious,  thoughtful  face  of  the  doctor. 

If  the  portraiture  at  the  Royal  Academy  be  only  half  as 
good  as  the  portraiture  at  the  Grosvenor,  it  will  do  well. 

Wide-Angle. 

o 

ARTISTIC  FEELING  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  A.  II.  WALL. 

Part  III.— Portaitdre. 

Consulting  some  old  photo  journals,  I stumbled  over  the 
report  of  a meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic 
Society  held  in  January,  1863.  Mr.  Sebastiau  Davis  was 
in  the  chair,  and  a paper  was  read  on  the  past  progress 
and  present  prospects  of  photography,  by  Mr.  Fry.  In 
the  course  of  a very  animated  discussion  that  ensued,  I 
took  the  opportunity  of  urging  upon  the  members  of  the 
experimental  committee,  the  vast  importance  of  dry-plate 
photography  as  an  element  of  artistic  progress.  I find 
that  Mr.  Davis  and  several  of  those  present  agreed  with 
me,  and  our  worthy  Vice-president,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  that  committee,  said  (I  quote  the  report)  : — “ The  artist 
is  dependent  on  scientific  investigation  for  increased 
facilities  in  the  practice  of  his  art,  and  although  the 
experiments  in  connection  with  dry  plates  have  not  hitherto 
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led  to  any  striking  result,  yet  there  is  nothing  so  important 
to  the  advancement  of  the  art  phase  of  photography  as 
the  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  artist  a dry  plate  equal 
in  sensibility  to  the  wet.”  But  this  was  a prospect 
which  even  Mr.  Davis  did  not  regard  very  hopefully. 

In  a conversation  which  this  report  originated  with  one 
of  the  dearest  and  most  tenderly  remembered  of  my,  alas  ! 
many  dead  friends,  0.  G.  Rejlander,  he  said  what  he  after- 
wards very  frequently  repeated,  “ We  shall  never  acquire 
full  control  over  the  art-qualities  of  photography  until  we 
have  what  I often  sigh  for,  dry  plates  as  sensitive  as  wet 
ones.” 

I remember,  too,  how,  at  the  meeting  in  question  (what  a 
long,  long  way  off  it  seems  when  I think  of  all  the  men  1 
then  knew  so  well,  and  so  long  ago  lost  sight  of)  it  was 
urged  as  against  my  views,  so  far  as  portraiture  was  con- 
cerned, that  in  photography  this  was  a tco  purely  com- 
mercial branch  ever  to  be  studied  on  artistic  principles  ; 
that  it  must  perforce  be  regarded  as  a kind  of  manufactur- 
ing process,  “ quantity,  not  quality,  being,”  as  one  photo- 
graphic journalist  remarked,  “ the  chief  consideration.”  I 
shrugged  my  shoulders  at  this  idea,  and  said,  despondently, 
if  so,  there  is  very  little  chance  of  upward  advance- 
ment in  photographic  portraiture,  and  very  considerable 
danger  of  a downward  tendency,  by  which  the  art  will 
suffer  not  only  aitistically,  but  commercially.  But,  such 
is  my  conceit  and  obstinacy,  I still  believe  I was  right. 
Mechanically  produced  work  is  valued  at  little  beyond  the 
actual  money-cost  of  its  production.  It  is  common,  and 
the  largeness  of  the  supply,  however  great  the  demand, 
soon  lowers  prices,  until  at  last  competition  brings  them 
down  to  a level  which  drives  out  of  the  market  all  who 
are  lot  satisfied  with  its  paltry  profits,  and  can  carry 
their  talents  into  a more  promising  field  of  labour. 

Well,  the  longed-for  improvement  of  that  day  i3  accom- 
plished. We  now  have  dry  plates  as  sensitive  as  wet  ones 
were,  and  the  question  arises,  has  any  correspondingly 
great  advance  been  made  in  photographic  portraiture?  If 
not,  why?  If  non -progress  is  admitted,  is  it  still  due  to 
the  prevalence  of  commercial  ideas  of  quantity  before 
quality  ; and  if  so,  has  it  advanced  the  commercial  aspect? 
In  simpler  words,  do  portrait  photographers  make  now 
either  more  artistic  pictures  or  more  money  by  their  art 
than  they  did  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  ? I know  as  a 
rule  that  prices  are  very  much  lower  than  they  were  when 
I practised  photographic  portraiture,  and  I know,  more- 
over, that  some  of  the  most  successful  photographic  por- 
traitists of  to-day  are  those  who  are  aitists,  and  command- 
ing the  highest  prices. 

To  hear  some  folk  speak  on  this  subject,  one  might 
imagine  that  the  only  things  required  are  the  means  of 
doing  artistic  work.  But  of  course  these  are  of  small 
utility  in  the  hands  of  those  who  do  not  know’  what  good 
work  is.  A skilful  operator  is  not  of  necessity'  an  accom- 
plished artist,  and  although  this  appears  self-evident 
enough  to  go  without  words,  it  is  very  often  really  neces- 
sary to  demonstrate  it  to  those  who  are  young  in  artistic 
photography,  and  are  apt  to  think  that  tools  and  materials 
at  their  best,  with  skilful  mechanical  manipulation,  are  all- 
sufficient  for  the  production  of  art  photographs. 

A good  artistic  portrait  is  one  in  which  the  well-lighted 
head  stands  out  from  the  background,  modelled  and 
rounded  out  into  apparent  solidity.  The  treatment 
is  in  general  harmony  with  the  sentiment  and  character. 
1'he  outlines  compose  well,  the  greater  masses  of  light  and 
shade  give  dignity  and  importance  to  the  general  effect, 
the  pose  is  not  hacknied  and  common-place,  and  every  part 
falls  into  its  properly  dominant  or  subordinate  place.  But 
admirable  and  striking  as  the  qualities  of  such  a picture 
must  be,  these  things  are  largely  the  result  of  general  rules 
and  principles  well  understood  and  cleverly  applied.  The 
higher  qualities  of  good  portraiture  go  beyond  them.  To 
give  expressions  which  denote  character  and  suggest  the 
presence  of  thought,  and  positions  which  indicate  life  and 
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action,  tax  a different  class  of  intellectual  acquirements, 
denoting  the  artist  of  a loftier  type.  And  here  dry  plate 
photography  ministers  to  the  operator’s  powers,  rendering 
possible  many  things  for  which  such  artists  as  Lake  Price, 
O.  G.  Rejlander,  and  others  of  their  time,  sighed  so  ofjtu, 
and  so  vainly.  Here  steps  in  that  which  is  abo;vg  -arid 
beyond  all  mere  practical  rules,  that  which  we  calCT'e^Iing. 

In  the  expression  of  feeling  and  character,  ttyeUrUe  test 
of  greatness  resides,  and  the  most  perfect  tools  and  appli- 
ances, with  the  most  skilful  manipulation,  and  the  greatest 
technical  knowledge,  are  here  not  the  end,  but  the  mea»s; 
not  the  art,  but  its  tools.  A portrait  may  be  verydike  and 
very  real  looking,  and  yet  want  that  artistic  merit  vVlmh 
is  its  crowning  perfection,  thereby  justifying  critics  and 
artists  who  award  it  an  inferior  position  as  a work  of  art, 
as  the  Royal  Academicians  very  justly  did  the  works  of  a 
certain  well-known  sculptor  at  a certain  well-known  trial, 
thereby  awakening  the  scornful  ridicule  of  people  who 
thought  the  sole  test  of  artistic  merit  was  resemblance  in 
the  relative  forms  of  the  model  and  the  art-production. 

A paper  on  portraiture,  written  by  .1.  Burnet,  F.RS., 
author  of  “Practical  Hints  on  Paintiug,”  &c.,  says:  — 
“ When  we  hear  people  cry  out  that  a portrait  is  as  like 
as  it  can  stare ! we  may  rest  assured  that  it  is  a vulgar 
likeness,  possessing  neither  those  undulations  of  expression 
to  be  perceived  in  the  living  original,  which,  by  giving  the 
beauty  attendant  ou  motion,  heighten  the  interest : nor 
those  generalizing  principles  which  add  dignity  to  the 
character.” 

We  also  see  likenesses  which  make  people  exclaim,  “ How 
ridiculously-  like!”  which  arises  from  caricaturing  the 
dominant  features  : and  others  that  are  disagreeably  like 
from  the  hardness  and  harshness  of  the  light  and  shade,  or 
general  treatment.  All  these  should  serve  to  show  that 
something  more  than  mere  likeness  is  essential  to  good 
portraiture. 

I shall  now  introduce  a few  sketches  from  three  well- 
known  pictures,  to  illustrate  the  simplicity  and  naturalness 
with  which  a pose  is  caught — not,  mark  you,  by  any  more 
mechanical  rule-of-thumb  operations  of  moving  the  head 
this  way,  or  the  body  that  ; a leg  a little  more  to  the 
right,  or  arm  a little  more  to  the  left— but  by  watchfulness 
and  waiting  to  catch  the  sitter  in  some  characteristic  atti- 
tude or  action,  which  is  part  and  parcel  of  his  or  her 
character  and  feeling,  something  springing  from  the 
thought  or  impulse  of  a moment,  and  conveying  no  other 
impression  to  the  spectator’s  mind. 

The  first  is  from  a thumb-nail  sketch  made  in  the  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition  of  1879,  from  an  admirable  picture 


bv  G.  F.  Tyrrell,  called  “ Stella.”  In  the  character  and 
expression  of  face,  figure,  pose,  costume,  and  general 
treatment,  one  idea  prSvails — that  of  quiet  simplicity. 
The  general  treatment,  in  warm  delicate  tones  of  grey  and 


yellow,  was  in  tender  and  complete  accord  with  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment.  It  was  a genuine  lesson  in  Feeling. 

The  second,  a sketch  from  the  same  imjrortaut  collection, 
was  from  Marcus  Stone’s  picture,  called  “ Summer  Time.” 


Here  the  air  of  pleasant  and  gentle  repose  expressed  by 
face  and  attitude  was  the  key-note  of  a composition 
charming  in  its  uuconventionality,  naturalness,  and  grace- 
ful ease. 

The  third  pen-and-ink  sketch  is  from  a portrait  by 
Miss  Louisi  Starr,  a young  lady  who,  if  memory  deceives 


not,  turned  the  heads  and  won  the  hearts  of  half  the 
students  of  the  R.  A.  in  the  days  when  she  was  one  amongst 
them.  The  gentle  sway  of  the  slightly  bending  figure, 
the  temporarily  suspended  action  of  the  hands,  the  expres- 
sive turn  of  the  bead  and  eyes — are  all  suggestive  of  life, 
motion,  and  purpose.  It  looks  natural  enough  to  have 
been  caught  suddenly  from  nature  on  an  ambushed  diy- 
plate  from  an  unconscious  model  by  au  artist  who  knew 
and  felt  of  what  a picture  is  really  composed. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


A SIMPLE  METHOD  OK  COLOURING  AND 
ENAMELLING  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

1ST  T.  G.  WHA1TE, 

The  following  method  of  colouring  and  enamelling  prints 
has  proved  in  the  bauds  of  those  to  whom  1 have  given 
instructions,  of  very  great  value  (commercially).  Excellent 
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results  are  attained  at  once  with  very  little  labour  and  the 
minimum  of  art  knowledge.  It  is  not  intended  to  replace 
any  of  the  “ legitimate  ” methods  of  colouring  photographs, 
but  rather  to  displace  the  “ chrystoleum.”  At  the  first 
glance,  it  will  strike  many  as  being  this  process ; but  the 
results  are  so  much  finer,  and  with  this  difference,  that  the 
opaque  and  too  dark  parts  of  the  photograph  are  capable  of 
being  coloured.  This  cannot  be  done  with  the  chrystoleum, 
it  beiug  possible  only  to  tint  through  the  very  light  parts  of 
the  print.  The  operator  will,  after  a few  trials,  be  able  to 
rival  many  of  the  laboriously -stippled  photographs,  and 
never  risk  losing  the  rememblance.  I am  convinced,  also, 
a much  greater  degree  of  permanence  is  attained  in  the 
photograph  itself  by  the  treatment  it  undergoes.  I have 
subjected  prints  thus  treated,  with  one-half  of  the  face 
covered  with  opaque  paper  in  the  printing-frame,  to  the 
sun  for  many  months,  and  at  the  end  of  the  summer  it 
was  barely  possible  to  detect  the  line  of  exposure.  This 
was  a test  sufficiently  severe,  and  convinced  me  that  prints 
with  the  ordinary  subdued  light  they  are  always  viewed 
in,  would  not  suffer ; the  margin  of  the  white  mounting 
board  suffered  more  from  the  exposure  than  did  the 
coloured  print,  and  was  considerably  bleached. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  requirements  : — 

Fine  pumice  powder,  such  as  used  by  dentists. 

Two  or  three  sable  brushes — oil  sables  answer  quite  as 
well,  and  are  very  much  cheaper  than  water-colour  brushes. 

Rose  madder. 

Orange  vermilion,  selected  on  account  of  its  body. 

Chinese  white  (moist  in  bottles). 

Indian  red  (for  body). 

These  few  colours  are  all  that  are  necessary  for  flesh  ; 
other  colours  may  be  added  for  hair,  draperies,  &c.,  as 
required. 

A piece  of  thick  boiler  plate-iron,  say  about  8 by  0 inches. 

Several  sheets  of  blotting-paper,  white. 

Solid  paraffin  (wax). 

Paraffin  oil. 

Cotton- wool. 

Gelatine,  Nelson’s  No.  1. 

Enamel  collodion. 

Flannel  to  filter. 

First  prepare  the  glass  plate  with  the  enamel  collodion 
and  gelatine  (those  who  have  not  previously  done  thi3,  see 
instructions  at  end),  then  take  an  unmounted  print,  lay  it 
down  on  blotting-paper,  and  with  the  tip  of  the  finger 
freed  from  grease,  rub  with  a little  pumice  powder,  and 
with  a circular  motion,  very  gently  on  the  face  and  hands 
only,  to  give  a slight  tooth  for  the  colouring  ; do  not  abrade 
the  surface  or  destroy  any  half-tone.  Now  wash  the  face 
with  a brush  and  clean  water,  and  pass  the  tongue  over  it. 
As  soon  as  dry,  give  a flat  wash  all  over  the  face,  eyes  and 
all,  with  a flesh  tiut  of  rose  madder  and  orange  vermilion. 
As  soon  as  dry  (which  it  will  be  by  the  time  another  print 
is  thus  prepared),  clean  out  the  eyes  with  the  brush  nearly 
dry.  Now  take  body  colour,  and  colour  such  parts  as 
brooches  or  any  portion  that  comes  too  dark  in  the  photo- 
graph, on  the  albumen  surface,  using  a littleof  the  Chinese 
white  in  the  body  colour,  and  putin  all  high-lights  of  lace, 
&c. ; also  tint  the  lips  which  are  too  dark,  the  upper  one 
especially,  with  rose  madder  and  Indian  red.  All  this  may 
be  done  in  less  time  than  is  required  to  write  it,  and  is  all 
that  is  required  to  be  done  on  the  surface. 

The  next  proceeding  i?  to  wax  and  make  transpareu 
the  print,  which  also  binds  the  colour  already  on.  This  is 
effected  thus  : place  the  print  face  down  on  several  thick- 
nesses of  blotting-paper  placed  on  the  heated  iron  plate,  and 
with  the  solid  block  of  paraffin  rub  over  the  back  ; if  the  iron 
be  sufficiently  heated,  in  a minute  or  so  the  wax  will 
permeate  the  print  and  render  it  very  transparent ; let  it 
be  thoroughly  saturated,  and  immediately  with  a clean 
cloth  remove  all  superfluous  wax  from  the  back  and  front. 
Now  take  a pledget  of  cotton-wool,  and  with  theparaflin  oil 
rub  lightly  both  sides;  allow  it  to  soak  well  in  for  two  or 


three  minutes.  With  clean  cloth  rub  off  all  the  oil,  and 
dip  it  entirely  in  the  melted  gelatine  (prepared  as  at  end), 
and  squeezee  it  on  the  glass  previously  prepared  with  the 
enamel  collodion.  Wash  all  gelatine  off  the  back  with  a 
sponge  and  warm  water  ; there  will  now  be  no  greasiuess, 
and  the  glass  can  be  placed  on  a retouching  desk  with  a 
sheet  of  white  card  as  a reflector,  and  coloured  at  the  back. 
The  face  may  now  have  the  under  lip  and  cheeks  coloured, 
aud  the  hair,  ribbons,  &c.,  and  can  be  examined  for  the 
complexion  by  placing  a piece  of  white  paper  closely  pressed 
behind  it.  It  will  rarely  require  more  colour  on  the  face 
than  the  carnations,  unless  the  first  colouring  on  the  albu- 
men has  been  too  pale.  The  draperies  and  background 
may  now  have  very  strong  colour  on  to  tell  through  the 
tone  of  the  photograph,  but  the  colour  on  the  face  should 
be  very  delicate,  as  when  finally  backed  up  they  appear 
much  stronger. 

When  the  colour  is  dry,  again  pass  over  the  paraffin  oil, 
this  time  lightly  dabbing  it  only  ; allow  it  to  lemain  three 
minutes,  and  as  carefully  dab  off  with  clean  cotton.  Do 
not  rub  it,  or  the  colour  will  be  disturbed. 

The  thin  mounting  board,  such  as  is  used  for  enamelled 
print,  is  now  gelatinized  and  squeezeed  to  the  coloured 
print,  aud  left  till  thoroughly  dry.  The  object  of  this  last 
application  of  paraffin  oil  is  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
the  squeezeeing  disturbing  the  colour.  Do  not  attempt  to 
strip  it  from  the  glass  until  thoroughly  dry  (say  next 
morning),  then  mount  it  in  the  usual  manner  by  gluing 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  round  the  edge  of  the  thin 
cardboard  after  trimming,  then  place  under  pressure. 

The  following  method  of  preparing  the  enamelled  sur- 
face on  the  glass  sheets  will  be  found  a simple  and  certain 
one. 

Procure  a sheet  of  plate  glass  free  from  scratches.  The 
most  useful  size  is  121  inches  by  9 ; this  size  will  take 
several  cabinets,  promenades,  or  cartes  without  waste  of 
enamelled  surface.  With  a tile  or  emery  cloth  rough  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  all  round  the  edges,  to  prevent  the 
prints  leaving  the  glass  before  quite  dry.  Ilub  the  glass 
(when  new)  several  times  with  waxing  solution  : — 

Best  yellow  wax 5 grains 

Benzole  1 ounce 

Rub  it  on  with  a pad  of  tissue  paper,  and  with  another  pad 
rub  off,  and  finally  polish  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  re- 
moving all  that  is  possible  in  this  manner,  or  streaks  in 
the  enamelled  surface  will  show. 

A piece  of  new  glass  requires  treating  thus  several  times 
before  it  is  suitable  for  receiving  the  prints  ; afterwards, 
one  rubbing  on  and  off  is  all  that  is  required.  The  glasses 
must  never  be  washed  after  stripping,  but  be  kept  out  of 
the  dust,  and  any  bits  of  film  left  on  the  margin  rubbed 
off  before  re-waxing.  Now  coat  with  the  enamel  collodion, 
either  purchased  or  made  thus  : — 

Gun-cotton  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Meth.  alcohol  ...  ...  ...  15  ounces 

Meth.  ether  ...  ...  ...  25  ,, 

And  a few  drops  of  castor  oil. 

After  coating,  leave  in  a dry  place  until  set  well,  aud  all 
the  ether  has  passed  off  ; then  pour  over  in  the  same 
manner  the  warm  gelatine  solution,  having  been  previously 
filtered  through  flannel.  The  gelatinizing  solution  is  thus 
composed : — 

kelson’s  No.  1 gelatine  ...  ...  1 pound 

Water  ...  128  ounces 

Meth.  spirit  10  ,, 

Glycerine 11  ,, 

Soak  the  gelatine  first,  then  warm,  and  filter. 

The  prints  may  be  laid  on  this  as  soon  as  set  if  necessary, 
but  a better  surface  is  obtained  if  allowed  to  dry. 

It  is  important  in  colouring  to  remember  to  clear  out 
the  high  lights  at  the  back  from  forehead,  &c.  This  leaves 
only  the  first  colouring  on  the  albumen  to  tiut  the  lights, 
which  will  be  found  quite  sufficient,  otherwise  the  face  will 
have  a flushed  look  when  backed  up  with  the  cardboard. 
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Every  necessary  detail  is  explained  here,  and  if  followed 
closely,  failure  is  impossible,  and  will  be  found,  after  one 
rehearsal,  a rapid  and  extremely  simple  method. 


THE  COMBINATION  OF  PHJTOGRApHY  WITH 
TRICYCLING. 

BY  FRANCIS  COB11.* * 

Most  of  us,  no  doubt,  have  experienced  the  desire,  as  our 
machines  have  passed  some  pretty  and  specially  picturesque  bits 
of  scenery,  to  take  away  with  us  some  memory  to  be  recalled  at 
some  future  time  of  what  we  were  then  passing  by,  and  most  of 
us  have  also  experienced  the  difficulty,  as  one  picturesque  scene 
is  replaced  by  another,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  our  journey,  of 
preventing  the  many  scenes  getting  somewhat  blended  in  our 
minds,  and  an  inability  to  reproduce  details  with  accuracy.  To 
sit  down  and  sketch  such  scenes  would  be  to  reduce  the  journey 
to  a sketching  tour,  and  the  distance  to  be  covered  must  be  re- 
duced accordingly,  thus  depriving  the  ’cyclist  of  the  usefulness 
of  his  machine. 

That  which  the  tourist  desires  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
aid  of  photography,  and  the  whole  addition  t.o  the  impedimenta 
of  the  ’cyclist  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  trifling. 

The  best  machine,  in  the  opinion  of  most  who  have  discussed 
the  matter  from  a photographic  point  of  view,  is  the  Coventry 
Rotary,  but  to  my  mind  it  is  a question  whether  the  Sparkbrook 
should  not  be  looked  upon  with  more  favour  from  a photographic 
I aspect. 

The  rear-steerer,  as  ordinarily  made,  has  serious  disadvantages, 
as  it  is  never  a double-driver  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word  ; 
but  its  construction  is  certainly  convenient  for  luggage  carrying, 
j Some  persons  contend  that  its  most  serious  disadvantage — -the 
| risk  of  losing  the  steering — is  almost  balanced  by  putting  the 
photographic  luggage  so  that  it  shall  bear  principally  on  the 
back  wheel ; but  how  far  this  is  the  case  depends  largely  on  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  tripod,  camera,  and  case.  My 
camera,  with  leather  case  and  provision  for  exposing  a dozen 
5 by  4 plates,  weighs  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  pounds,  aud 
as  it  is  before  you  you  can  examine  it  for  yourselves.  The 
effects  of  vibration  are  serious,  and  I deprecate  the  use  of  the 
clip  on  the  wheel,  or  even  on  the  steering-bar  ; but  much  prefer 
to  use  a tripod. 

I have  endeavoured  to  show,  in  the  brief  space  of  time  at  my 
disposal,  how  the  enjoyment  of  a ’cyclist’s  ramble  may  be  eu- 
I hanced  by  that  most  wonderful  combination  of  chemistry, 
optics,  and  mechanics,  which  has  resulted  in  placing  the  science 
of  photography  within  the  reach  of  the  amateur. 

When  we  have  imprisoned  our  sun  pictures  and  have  them 
safe,  latent,  though  invisible,  intangible,  and  impalpable  to  any 
of  our  senses,  we  may  at  our  leisure  (it  may  be  months  after) — 
by  means  of  those  marvellous  chemical  affinities  which  throw 
the  haloid  salts  of  silver  again  into  chemical  life — produce  on 
the  films  the  pictures  we  have  so  desired  ; and  then  again,  by 
further  use  of  the  light,  we  print  our  scenes  on  the  sensitive 
paper.  We  have  then  a pictorial  history  in  our  albums  which 
will  recall  the  pleasant  mefnories  of  happy  flays  spent  long,  loug 
years  ago. 


PRINTING-IN  CLOUDS  IN  LANDSCAPES. 

BY  E.  BBlOHT.MAN.t 

In  comparing  good  landscape  photographs  of  the  present  day 
with  those  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  since,  the  one  point  of 
superiority  most  noticeable  in  the  modern  photographs  is  the 
introduction  of  clouds. 

No  landscape  will  now  pass  muster  unless  clouds  in  some  form 
or  other  are  introduced.  In  the  earlier  days  of  photography  the 
aim  of  landscape  photographers  was  to  obtain  a dense  sky  in  the 
negative,  which  would  give  a dead  blank  space  of  white  in  the 
print,  and  in  cases  where  from  accident  the  sky  was  thin  it  was 
a common  practice  to  block  out  the  sky  with  a mask  of  paper  or 
black  varnish. 

The  use  of  gelatine  plates  has  doubtless,  to  a considerable 
extent,  led  to  the  introduction  of  clouds  in  our  pictures,  for 
fairly  lighted  and  well  defined  clouds  are  readily  obtained  in 
the  same  negative  as  the  landscape,  provided  such  clouds  are 
present  at  the  time  of  taking  the  picture. 

* Re..4  before  the  Society  of  ’Cyclists. 

* Head  before  the  Bristol  and  West  of  England  Pho  ographic  Association. 


Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  rare  that  suitable  clouds  are 
present  when  a negative  of  the  landscape  is  taken,  for  as  a rule, 
when  fine  masses  of  effective  clouds  are  drifting  about,  the  wind 
is  usually  so  high  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  landscape 
work,  and  on  the  calm  still  days  best  suited  for  photography,  the 
clouds  are  absent.  We  have  therefore  to  adopt  the  method  of 
printing-in  the  clouds  from  separate  cloud  negatives. 

The  first  point  necessary  is  to  obtain  a good  series  of  cloud 
negatives,  not  being  contented  with  a solitary  plate  or  two  made 
to  do  service  for  all  classes  of  subjects.  A series  of  forty  or  fifty 
should  be  kept  on  hand,  and  even  with  this  number  it  is  not  au 
easy  matter  to  get  up  (say)  a dozen  pictures  for  exhibition,  each 
with  a different  sky,  and  each  sky  suited  to  its  respective  picture. 
I find  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  have  a number  of  cloud  negatives 
considerably  larger  than  the  sizes  in  general  use  ; for  example,  a 
12  by  10  plate  comes  in  well  for  printing  clouds  on  7£  by  5 or 
whole-plate  pictures. 

The  print  can  then  be  placed  exactly  in  the  position  to  print 
the  portion  of  cloud  most  suited  to  the  picture  ; whereas,  if  the 
cloud  negative  and  the  print  are  both  the  same  size,  we  are  re- 
stricted to  one  position.  In  order  to  select  the  cloud  negative 
best  suited  to  the  print,  I hold  the  negative  up  to  the  light,  and, 
placing  the  print  behind  it,  change  the  position  of  each  till  a 
suitable  portion  of  cloud  covers  the  required  space  on  the  print. 
In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  examine  a dozen  or  so  of 
cloud  negatives  before  finding  the  one  best  suited  to  the  land- 
scape. it  is  always  advisable  to  number  all  cloud  negatives,  and 
keep  a note  of  what  number  is  best  suited  to  any  given  picture. 
As  an  example  of  the  superiority  of  pictures  with  clouds  suit- 
ably adapted  to  the  subject,  I have  here  three  prints  from  the 
same  negative  of  Lyumouth  Harbour,  No.  1 without  clouds, 
No.  2 with  clouds  not  particular^’  suitable  for  the  subject,  and 
No.  3 with  a mass  of  fine  storm  clouds  exactly  in  keeping  with 
the  class  of  picture.  One  glance  will  show  the  necessity  of 
judgment  in  selection  of  the  cloud  negative. 

Cloud  negatives  for  printing-in  should  be  thin,  soft,  and  deli- 
cate, and  any  gelatine  plates  which  do  not  give  sufficient  density 
for  ordinary  work  may  be  set  aside  aud  reserved  as  particularly 
suited  for  this  purpose,  as  on  no  account  should  development  be 
pushed  too  far,  or  the  resulting  negative  will  be  far  too  dense  for 
the  purpose  of  printiug-in  ; for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  any 
approach  to  hardness  will  necessitate  long  printing,  aud  thus  in- 
crease the  difficulties  of  avoiding  a line  at  the  junction  of  the 
horizon  and  the  sky,  and  the  results  will  also  be  harsh  and  unsatis- 
factory, aud,  instead  of  improving  the  landscape,  may  detiact 
from  its  merits.  Softness  and  delicacy  of  gradation  are  the  two 
points  to  be  aimed  at,  any  striking  and  violent  contrasts,  except 
for  special  effects,  being  decidedly  objectionable. 

Having  obtained  a series  of  cloud  negatives,  the  printing-in 
is  a matter  of  little  difficulty  if  set  about  in  the  proper  way.  The 
method  usually  recommended  is  to  cut  a paper  mask  with  which 
to  cover  the  print  while  the  clouds  are  being  printed  in.  With 
the  paper  mask,  however,  I find  there  is  always  a difficulty  in 
avoiding  a more  or  less  distinct  line  showing  the  junction  of  the 
clouds  with  the  landscape. 

Clouds,  when  properly  printed  in,  should  show  no  lines  or 
indication  of  the  join,  and  be,  in  fact,  distinguishable  from 
clouds  taken  with  the  landscape. 

My  method  of  working  is  as  follows.  I keep  a perfectly 
level  drawing-board  covered  with  a thick  layer  of  soft  felt. 
After  selecting  a suitable  cloud  negative,  the  print  is  placed  face 
upwards  on  the  felt  pad,  and  the  cloud  negative,  which  is  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  print,  is  carefully  adjusted  in  the  re- 
quired position  over  it,  some  lead  weights  being  placed  on  the 
ends  of  the  plate  to  hold  it  in  place.  A thin  board  or  sheet  of 
card  is  then  placed  so  as  to  cover  the  landscape  to  within  about 
an  inch  or  so  of  the  horizon.  A soft  silk  handkerchief  or  towel 
is  then  placed  with  the  fingers  so  as  to  follow  as  closely  as  possi- 
ble the  outline  of  the  landscape.  The  whole  is  then  exposed  to 
the  light,  and  the  edges  of  the  towel  slightly  moved  every  few 
seconds,  constantly  varying  the  outline,  and  thus  avoiding  any 
sign  of  the  junction  in  printing.  A little  practice  soon  renders 
this  a simple  and  easy  matter;  in  fact,  it  is  more  difficult  to 
describe  than  to  do. 

This  detailed  description  may  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  a matter  occupying  a considerable  time,  but  I find  I can  attend 
to  three  or  four  prints  at  the  same  time,  and  as  the  printing  from 
a thin  cloud  negative  in  a good  light  takes  not  more  than  five  or 
six  minutes,  at  least  ten  or  a dozen  prints  may  be  done  in  half- 
an-hour. 
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“Getting  under  Weigh,”  by  Mr.  Slingsby,  which  forms 
our  supplement  this  week,  completely  tells  it  own  tale  ; and 
this  is  one  reason  why  it  has  already  been  so  much  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  are  well  able  to  judge  as  to  the  artistic 
qualities  of  a photograph. 


Those  sympathizing  with  the  objects  of  the  Photo- 
graphers’ Benevolent  Association  should  attend  the 
adjourned  annual  meeting,  No.  181,  Aldersgate  Street,  at 
8 p.m.  on  Wednesday,  the  Cth  of  May.  It  is  wished  that 
all  proposals  for  extending  the  usefulness  of  the  Society 
shall  be  thoroughly  considered. 


The  Royal  Academy  will  open  to  the  public  on  Monday. 
A glance  round  the  wall  this  week  was  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  Exhibition  is  not  one  of  surpassing  excellence. 
There  is,  of  course,  much  good  work,  but  no  one  picture 
that  will  become  the  talk  of  London.  The  portraits 
number  some  150,  and  some  could  well  be  spared.  Of  the 
many  portraits  contributed  by  Mr.  Frank  Holl  (eight), 
Mr.  Onless  (six),  and  Mr.  Herkomer  (three),  only  one, 
that  of  Lord  Dufiferin,  u the  portrait  of  a really  notable 
person.  Mr.  Millais  is  represented  by  a masterly  painting, 
“The  Ruling  Passion,”  two  charming  pictures  of  children, 
“The  Lady  Peggy  Primrose,”  and  “Orphans,”  and  the 
portrait  of  a Mr.  Simon  Laser.  The  first-named  of  these, 
together  with  Mr.  Marcus  Stone’s  “A  Gambler’s  Wife,” 
Mr.  Briton  Rivers’  “The  Sheep  Stealers,”  Mr.  W.  F- 
Yeame’s  “Prisoners  of  War,”  “The  Salon  of  Madame 
Rccamier  ”of  Mr.  W.  L.  Orchardson,  and  “ Love’s  Labour 
Lost,”  one  of  Mr.  E.  Long’s  effective  pictures  of  Eastern 
life,  and  Mr.  Poynter’s  “ Diadumene,”  may  be  mentioned 
as  standing  out  particularly  beyond  the  rest. 


Organised  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Chemical  Society, 
Photographic  Society,  and  other  analogous  associations,  is 
the  new  “ Society  of  ’Cyclists,”  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson 
being  president. 


Meetings  are  held  at  9,  Conduit  Street,  W.,  once  a month 
during  the  session  (October  to  May),  and  the  matters  dis- 
cussed may  be  antiquarian,  artistic,  geographical,  mechani- 
cal, or  scientific.  On  Tuesday  last  Mr.  Francis  Cobb  read 
a paper  on  “The  Combination  of  ’Cycling  and  Photo- 
graphy,” an  abstract  of  this  being  given  on  page  279. 


A “ detective  ” camera  made  by  Mr.  A.  Stroh  presents 
several  novel  features,  and  some  excellent  pictures  of  London 
life  have  been  made  with  it. 


Exposure  is  made  by  lifting  a flap,  so  that  when  this 
reaches  a horizontal  position  it  liberates  a quick  shutter,  as 
in  the  apparatus  of  Reynolds  and  Branson,  and  in  most  cases 
Mr.  Stroh  has  made  his  pictures  while  holding  the  camera 
in  his  hand.  A risiug  lens  carrier,  and  au  adjustment  for 
focussing  by  making  an  estimate  of  the  distance  of  the 
object,  are  provided  ; while  a draw  bar  at  the  bottom  of 


the  case  works  the  plate-changing  contrivance.  As  made 
for  stereoscopic  plates  the  external  dimensions  are  seven 
by  eight  inches,  and  nine  inches  high. 


Air.  Stroh  will  probably  send  usa  detailed  description,  not 
only  of  the  camera,  but  also  of  his  adventures  in  using  it. 
Now  that  the  police  are  very  prone  to  mistake  so  many 
articles  of  everyday'  use  for  combinations  of  dynamite  and 
clock-work,  we  can  readily  imagine  that  Mr.  Stroh  will 
have  a good  deal  to  relate  before  many  months  are  over. 

More  illustrations  of  amateur  photography  from  Funny 
Folks.  The  result  of  a fruitless  attempt  to  photograph  Pa 
in  the  garden  are  sufficiently  illustrated  in  our  miniature 
reproduction  ; but  the  comic  artist  has  taken  a trifle  more 


than  the  usual  “ licence,”  in  giving  us  the  subjoined  as  the 
result  of  an  exposure  by  magnesium  light. 


The  Dresden  printsellers  and  stationers  breathe  again 
now  that  no  one  has  been  found  willing  to  give  iT50,000 
for  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto  of  llaffaelle.  This  picture  is 
the  glory  of  the  Dresden  Gallery,  and  more  photographs 
are  sold  of  it  to  tourists  than  of  all  the  other  pictures  put 
together.  There  would  be  a considerable  loss  of  income  to 
the  dealers  were  the  picture  removed. 


Two  thousand  pounds  is  guaranteed  by  some  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Aberdeen  towards  entertaining  and  feting  the 
members  of  the  British  Association  in  September  next. 
This  kind  of  thing  is  now  carried  on  to  a most  undesirable 
excess,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  scien- 
tific value  of  the  British  Association  meetings  has  of  late 
years  been  rapidly  approaching  the  absolute  zero,  there  has 
been  extra  eagerness  of  the  non-efficient  members  to  take 
advantage  of  subscription  to  the  Association,  as  a ready 
means  of  getting  a cheap  holiday. 


Friends  of  photography,  of  course,  look  after  “No.  1," 
wherever  they  are.  At  the  “ Inventions,”  however,  they 
will  do  well  to  look  after  “No.  29  ” as  well,  that  being  the 
official  designation  of  the  Court  space  set  apart  for 
“Photography”  in  the  new  Exhibition. 


Court  “No.  29”  will  be  very  easy  to  find,  for  the 
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simple  reason  that  it  lies  immediately  beyond — that  is  to 
say,  on  the  Albert  Hall  side  of — the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
Pavilion,  which  has  become  one  of  the  best  known  land- 
marks of  the  South  Kensington  Exhibitions.  “ Photo- 
graphy” is  sandwiched  between  “ Clocks  and  Watches” 
and  “ Philosophical  Instruments,”  so  it  is  not  likely  to 
quarrel  with  its  neighhours. 

Au  odd  story,  arising  out  of  a County  Court  ease,  comes 
from  South  London.  A photographer,  who  had  been  sued 
by  his  assistant  for  balance  of  wage?,  urged  as  a defence 
that  the  assistant  was  not  competent,  aud  produced  speci- 
mens of  the  latter’s  work  to  prove  bis  statement.  A por- 
trait of  a lady  was  first  handed  up  to  the  judge,  who 
remarked  that  “there  is  a funny  look  about  the  nose.” 
“ Yes,”  promptly  replied  the  plaintiff’s  counsel,  “ but  that 
may  be  the  fault  of  the  original.”  There  was  force  in  the 
argument ; but  as  the  lady  was  not  in  court,  the  point  (of 
the  question  at  issue,  not  the  nose)  was  submitted  to  an 
expert,  who  was  giving  evidence.  “ The  effect,”  said  the 
expert,  “ is  produced  by  imperfect  washing.”  The  judge, 
who  was  not  a photographer,  immediately  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  the  lady’s  nose  that  wanted  wash- 
ing ! Then  was  submitted  the  negative  of  a dog,  which 
the  defendant  contended  was  “ spotty,”  through  bad 
manipulation ; but  plaintiff’s  counsel  was  again  equal  to 
the  occasion,  and  argued  that  there  was  nothing  to  show 
that  the  dog  itself  was  not  “ spotty,”  aud  put  the  case  so 
well  before  his  honour’s  mind  that  the  assistant  came  off 
victorious.  But  had  the  judge  been  a photographer  the 
reverse  might  have  happened. 

A glance  at  the  three  pictures  of  the  late  Hans  Makart 
now  on  view  at  the  St.  James  Galleries  makes  evident  to 
the  practised  eye  of  the  photographer  a glaring  anomaly. 
These  pictures  form  a portion  of  the  series  of  sketches  for 
the  cavalcade  which  took  place  iu  Vienna  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Silver  Wedding  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of 
Austria.  The  scene  is  of  course  in  the  open  air,  yet  the 
face  of  nearly  every  personage  is  lighted  as  though  stand- 
ing in  the  studio.  It  is  impossible  to  think  that  the  artist 
himself  was  unconscious  of  this,  and  we  can  only  attribute 
it  to  the  fact  that  it  was  his  habit  to  make  the  portraits  of 
his  aristocratic  sitters  do  duty  in  his  historical  pictures, 
and  thus  pay  them  the  highest  compliment  of  which  he 
was  capable.  But  this  must  have  involved  their  sitting  to 
him  in  his  studio,  and  hence  the  effect.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  a portrait  of  the  artist  himself— a Rem- 
brandt—appears  in  one  of  the  pictures. 


Messrs,  Braun  are  now  devoting  their  energies  to  the 
copying  of  the  Buckingham  Palace  pictures,  a task  which 
they  began  some  considerable  time  ago,  and  which  they 
have  practically  recommenced,  not  being  satisfied  with  the 
negatives  originally  made.  The  collection  is  one  of  which 
the  public  know  little  or  nothing.  The  bulk  consists  of 
examples  of  the  Dutch  aud  Flemish  schools,  aud  Jan  Steen, 
Teniers,  Vau  Ostade,  Terburg  Nctscher,  Dow,  Metzu, 
Mieris,  Hobbema,  Kuysdael,  and  Cuyp  are  especially  well 
represented.  To  these  have  been  added  valuable  purchases 


by  Her  Majesty,  and  selections  from  Windsor  aud  Hampton 
Court.  It  would  be  a graceful  and  highly  appreciated  act 
if  the  Queen  were  to  present  copies  of  the  photographs  to 
South  Kensington,  Bethnal  Green,  and  the  various  pro- 
vincial art  museums.  The  public  are  certainly  never 
likely  to  see  the  paintings  in  any  other  form  than  as 
photographs. 


The  contract  for  photographing  at  the  Inventions’  Ex- 
hibition has  not  been  carried  out  quite  in  the  terms  of  the 
original  programme,  the  Woodburytype  Company  taking 
the  general  right  to  photograph  exhibits;  but  they  in 
no  way  identify  themselves  with  the  portrait-taking  busi- 
ness which  is  to  be  carried  on  in  the  Exhibition. 


Unless  we  are  misinformed,  the  Council  of  the  Exhi- 
bition have  entered  into  a separate  arrangement  with 
Messrs.  Downey  to  fit  up  a studio  for  portrait  work,  and 
we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  this  enterprise  is  worked 
on  a share-of-receipts  system,  as  originally  suggested. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  independent  and 
non-commercial  character  of  the  Exhibition  should  be 
sacrificed  by  such  an  arrangement  as  that  which  we 
understand  has  been  made  with  Messrs.  Downey.  Space 
which  ought  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  display  of  inven- 
tions is  to  be  used  for  organising  a portrait  studio  which 
will  unfairly  compete  with  private  concerns ; and  we 
cannot  but  regard  the  portrait  business  separated  from 
general  photography  in  the  Exhibition  as  far  more  ob- 
jectionable than  the  portrait  business  combined  with  the 
rest  of  the  photographic  work.  At  any  rate,  the  Wood- 
burytype Company  have  done  well  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  portraits. 

Professor  Langley’s  “ bolometer,”  described  by  him  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  shows  lines 
in  the  infra-red  end  of  the  solar  spectrum  far  beyond  those 
photographed  by  Captain  Abuey.  The  bolometer  consists 
of  a very  fine  wire,  which,  subjected  to  an  electric  current, 
is  extremely  sensitive  to  heat,  and  the  changes  in  con- 
ductivity thus  produced  are  indicated  by  a deflection  of 
the  needle  of  a delicate  galvanometer.  Professor  Lang- 
ley’s experiments  with  this  instrument  indicate  that  the 
lunar  spectrum  has  a more  extended  range  in  the  infra-red 
region  than  has  the  solar  spectrum.  At  the  same  meeting 
Mr.  Common  showed  a series  of  enlarged  photographs  of 
the  nebula  of  Orion,  taken  with  various  exposures.  The 
longest  was  sixty  miuutes,  and  many  strrs  were  obtained 
on  the  photographic  plate  which  could  not  be  seen  by  the 
telescope. 

For  the  dark-room  window  there  is  no  lack  of  sugges- 
tions, and  among  them  may  be  mentioned  that  made  by 
M.  Cassan.  Two  tubes  of  gamboge  water-colour,  one  tube 
of  Prussian  blue  water-colour,  ten  ounces  of  water,  and  an 
ounce  and  a quarter  of  gelatine  are  incorporated  into  a 
kind  of  paint  (used  hot,  of  course).  Three  coats  of  this  on 
the  glass  of  the  dark  room,  and  two  layers  of  yellow  tissue 
paper,  make  au  efficient  uon-actinic  medium. 
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FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Dark-Box  for  Tablet  of  Plates — Phototype  Pro- 
cesses. 

Dark-Box. — I am  surprised  that  nooueliasyet  constructed 
a negative  dark-slide  for  containing  plates  or  pellicles 
successively  superposed  as  in  blotting  tablets  or  drawing 
blocks.  A dark-box  of  this  kind  would  be  invaluable, 
especially  for  pocket  apparatus,  because  only  one  would  be 
recpiired  in  use  with  a suff  c:eut  number  of  plates.  I have 
been  wondering  whether  it  were  possible  to  carry  out  such 
an  idea  practically,  and  after  thoroughly  studying  the 
question  I have  given  my  plans  to  a cabinet  maker  to  be 
carried  out,  while  with  the  help  of  the  wood-cuts  I can  pre- 
sent it  to  my  readers.  My  dark-box  is  composed  of  three 
distinct  parts:  1.  The  block  A BCD  consisting  of  an 


can  be  moved  from  front  to  back  of  the  case  from  E to  H 
by  four  screws  moving  in  fixed  sockets.  Each  turn  of  the 
screw  corresponds  to  the  displacement  of  a plate  one  way 
or  the  other  to  the  extent  of  two  millimetres.  The  heads 
of  the  screws  V V'  V V'"  slightly  project  from  the  surface 
of  the  case.  Now  for  the  action  of  the  dark-box.  Let  us 
suppose  it  is  for  twelve  plates  of  1 millimetre  in  thickness, 
the  whole  width  from  F to  G is  only  33  m.m.  When 
placed  at  the  back  of  the  camera  in  its  destined  groove, 
all  shut  up,  and  the  metallic  slide  I J brought  up  to  H G, 
so  as  to  allow  the  block  to  drop  easily  into  the  case  without 
the  last  plate,  CD,  rubbing  against  I J.  To  expose,  the 
case  E FGH  is  drawn  down  as  in  the  position  shown  in 
fig.  1.  That  doue,  the  case  has  only  to  be  pushed  up 
again  ; but  before  so  doing  turn  the  four  screws  to  push 
I J back  two  millimetres,  which  distance  is  marked  on  the 
screws.  The  sheet  is  then  placed  between  the  first  and 
second  plates,  and  the  case  is  pushed  up  into  its  place. 
The  two  sharp  parts  of  the  metal  plate  RR'  (fig.  2)  cut 
the  two  bands  of  paper  gummed  on  the  edges  of  the  plates 
at  K K'  and  K''K"',  the  first  plate  CD  is  detached  and 
falls  between  HG  and  the  metal  slide  I J.  To  expose  the 
second  plate  one  has  only  to  draw  the  lens  back  two  milli- 
metres and  open  the  case  as  before.  When  exposed,  I J is 
screwed  back  the  two  millimetres  and  remounted,  this  time 


passing  between  the  second  and  third  plates,  when  the 
former  is  detached  from  the  block,  and  the  same  process  is 
continued  throughout  the  whole  series  of  plates  until  the 
metal  slide  is  pressed  against  the  tablet  A B.  Figure  1 
represents  the  side  view  after  the  exposure  of  three  plates, 
the  metal  slide  I J so  placed  as  to  detach  the  fourth  wheu 
pushed  up.  Wheu  using  pellicles  they  must  be  very  flat, 
and  the  block  will  be  lighter  and  able  to  contain  more  ; but 
care  must  be  taken  to  leave  a space  of  one  millimetre  be- 
tween each,  to  allow  for  the  variation  in  the  thickness  of 
supports.  The  metal  must  not  be  allowed  to  scratch  the 
surface  of  the  emulsion,  and  that  is  why  it  should  be  un- 
screwed a little  more  at  the  upper  part,  so  that  the  back  of 
the  plate  should  not  come  in  contact  with  it.  If  glass  be 
used,  a dozen  plates  weighing  from  135  to  140  grammes 
will,  when  enclosed  in  such  a dark-box,  only  amount  to 
about  200  grammes  altogether.  To  avoid  any  possible 
transmission  of  light  it  would  sutlice  to  fold  a piece  of  thin 
black  or  red  paper  over  the  back  of  the  glasses.  This 
seems  to  me  the  most  convenient  and  simple  system  of  any 
I have  studied.  The  mounting  of  the  tablets  or  blocks 
does  not  present  any  difficulty.  Place  the  plates  in  grooves 
at  the  requisite  distance  apart,  aud  glue  on  to  the  two 
longest  edges  the  two  strips  of  paper  destined  to  maintain 
them  in  their  position.  This  kind  of  dark-box  seems  to  be 
most  suitable  for  small  apparatus  such  as  my  photographic 
Eu-ca. x. 


Phototype  Processes. — The  question  of  photographic  pro- 
cesses is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  time.  Every- 
where are  improvements  sought  after  in  the  manner  of 
direct  transformation  of  photographic  negatives  into  typo- 
graphic blocks.  V Illustration,  the  best  of  our  French 
illustrated  journals,  has  just  published  its  Salon  number, 
giving  a good  many  reproductions  of  pictures  tobeexhibited 
at  the  coming  Salon  on  May  1st.  M.  Mauzi’s  photo- 
engraving process  has  been  used,  that  which  has  been  ap- 
plied with  so  much  success  in  MM.  Boussod  Valadon  aud 
Go’s,  studios.  The  day  is  not  far  off  when  these  processes 
may  be  used  for  all  illustrating  purposes.  The  method 
known  as  the  Talbot  process,  by  which  a copper  plate  is 
bitten  through  a gelatine  film,  is  one  of  the  best  I know  for 
getting  the  effect  in  proportion  to  the  action  of  light.  I will 
describe  the  whole  operation  another  time. 

Leon  Vidal. 


Ifjatmt  intelligence. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

5014.  John  Kershaw,  10,  Quadrant,  Buxton,  Derbyshire,  for 
“Improvements  in  the  shutters  of  photographic  cameras.’’ — 
213rd  April,  1885. 

5052.  John  Clayton  Mewburn,  100,  Fleet  Street,  London,  for 
“Improvements  in  the  production  of  pictures  with  the  aid  of 
photography.” — ( Louis  Jacques  llenri  Cellerier,  Franco). — 
2.ird  April,  1885. 

5103.  George  Frederick  Hkdfekn,  4,  South  Street,  Finsbury, 
Middlesex,  for  “ Improvements  in  the  reproduction  of  en- 
gravings, drawings,  and  the  like.” — ( l'ierre  Edmund  de  Saint 
Florent , France.) — 2ithApril,  1885. 

5181.  George;  Sylvester  Grimston,  3,  Mycenae  Villas, 
Mycenae  Hoad,  Westcombe  Park,  Greenwich,  S.E.,  Kent,  for 
“ Improvements  in  instantaneous  shutters  for  photographic 
purposes.” — 27th  April,  1885. 

Patents  Sealed. 

6688.  Samuel  Dunseith  McKellen,  18,  Brown  Street,  Man- 
chester, Watch  Manufacturer  and  Jeweller,  for  “ An  improve- 
ment in  cameras  for  photographic  purposes.” — Dated  23rd 
April,  1884. 

6743.  Norman  Maciieth,  Victoria  Foundry,  Bolton,  Lanca- 
shire, Engineer,  for  “ Improvements  in  the  production  of 
printing  surfaces  by  the  aid  of  photo-reliefs.” — Dated  24th 
April,  1S84. 
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Specifications  Published  during  the  Week. 

87-1.  William  Samuei,  Atwood,  of  1,  Lime  Tree  Villas,  Chase 
Side,  Southgate,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Photographer, 
and  Samuel  Benjamin  Goslin,  of  27,  Jewin  Crescent, 
Cripplegate,  in  the  City  of  Loudon.  Engineer,  for  “Improve- 
ments in  photographic  cameras.’’ — Dated  9th  March,  1885. 
The  claim  is  : 

1.  A camera  having  a dark  slide  with  a sheath  completely 
surrounding  a pair  of  sensitive  plates,  which  sheath,  when  drawn 
off,  leaves  both  plates  uncovered,  substantially  as  herein 
described. 

2.  A camera  capable  of  being  closed  at  the  back  behind  the 
focussing  glass  by  a door,  and  in  combination  therewith,  a 
dark  slide  carrying  a pair  of  sensitive  plates,  which  ate  covered 
and  uncovered  simultaneously,  substantially  as  described. 

3.  Our  improved  photographic  camera,  substantially  as 
described  and  represented  by  the  drawings  annexed. 

8771.  IIenky  Joseph  Suawcross,  at  the  Ollice  for  Patents,  0, 
Lord  Street,  Liverpool,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  Bachelor 
of  Engineering,  for  “ Improvements  in  the  manufacture  and 
subsequent  treatment  of  sensitive  paper  for  copying  draw  ings, 
documents  written  on  one  side,  and  the  like,  by  photo- 
graphy.’’— Dated  10th  June,  1884. 

The  patentee  claims: — 

1st.  In  the  treatment  of  sensitive  paper,  such  as  described*, 
the  addition  of  powdered  tannic  or  gallic  acid  rubbed  in,  either 
before  or  after  exposure — whereby  the  paper  can  be  developed 
by  being  placed  in  an  ordinary  solvent  such  as  water. 

2nd.  In  the  manufacture  of  sensitive  paper,  adding  to  the 
paper  either  the  sensitive  chemical,  or  the  developer  or  both  in 
the  form  of  a dry  powder  or  film,  by  which  means  the  image  can 
be  developed  by  simple  immersion  in  a solvent. 

8852.  Frederick  Woodward  Branson,  of  Leeds,  in  the  county 
of  York,  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  for  “ Improvements  in  the 
means  for  uncapping  and  capping  the  lenses  of  photographic 
apparatus.” — Dated  11th  March,  1885. 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  the  application  of  pneumatic 
or  hydraulic  pressure  for  photographic  purposes,  so  that  the  lens, 
by  means  of  a shutter  or  other  covering,  is  uncapped  or  ex- 
posed, as  may  be  required. 

I apply  a cylinder,  which  is  attached  to  the  side  or  framework 
of  the  shutter,  so  that  it  is  capable  of  oscillation. 

Within  this  cylinder  is  provided  a piston  rod  to  a crank  on  the 
end  of  the  flap  spindle  referred  to  in  the  specification  of  the 
above-mentioned  invention.  At  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  I 
insert  a hollow  plug,  the  inner  end  of  which  is  covered  by  pre- 
ference with  india-rubber,  and  to  the  outer  end  is  attached  a 
tube.  The  piston  rests  upon  the  india-rubber  cover,  and  such 
india-rubber  cover  being  expanded  within  the  cylinder  by 
hydraulic  or  pneumatic  pressure  transmitted  through  the  tube, 
forces  the  piston  forwards,  which,  through  the  medium  of  the 
piston  rod,  crank,  and  flap  spindle,  rotates  or  raises  the  flap,  and 
exposes  the  lens. 

On  withdrawing  the  pressure,  the  india-rubber  returns  to  its 
normal  position,  and  allows  the  piston  to  fall  and  the  flap  to 
close. 


ON  A FEW  DARK-ROOMS. 

"Do  1 know  anything  about  darkrooms?  Well,  I ought 
to,  considering  I've  been  in  the  profession  five  and  twenty 
years  and  more.” 

He  was  a melancholy  man  with  a dark  saturnine  cast  of 
countenance.  We  had  encountered  him  no  matter  where, 
and  he  had  drunk  at  our  expense — no  matter  what. 

“ I suppose  they  do  build  studios  on  purpose  now-a-days, 
but  when  I first  became  a photographer  anything  did. 
Studios — I don't  think  we  called  ’em  studios  then, 
‘ galleries’  was  the  word  in  my  time — were  tacked  ou  just 
where  it  happened  to  bo  most  convenient-  As  for  the 
dark-rooms — well,  black  holes  would  be  a better  name. 
There  was  one  place  I worked  at  where  the  dark-room  was 
under  the  studio,  and  you  had  to  get  to  it  through  a trap 
door.  How  much  bad  language  1 used  over  that  trap — 
because  you  had  to  move  the  camera  stand  every  time  you 
wanted  to  go  down — I should  be  afraid  to  say  ; and  in  the 
summer  time  it  got  so  stifling  it  nearly  made  me  ill.  In 
another  place  the  dark-room  was  made  in  a recess,  just 

* A paper  prepared  by  a method  analogous  to  that  of  Tcllet. 


because  the  recess  happened  to  be  there.  Well,  the  man 
who  had  it  built  was  a small  man,  and  to  economise  space 
he  had  the  door  made  as  narrow  as  he  could.  Twenty 
years  ago  I was  twice  as  stout  as  1 am  now,  though  you 
wouldn’t  think  it  ; and  I tell  you  it  was  as  much  as  I could 
do  to  squeeze  myself  through.  And  when  I got  inside  I 
had  to  be  pretty  careful  to  keep  my  elbow  from  clearing 
the  shelves  of  the  bottles,  because,  say  what  you  like, 
bottles  will  accumulate  in  a dark-room,  and  tho  more 
shelves  you  have,  tho  more  the  bottles  collect.  A third 
dark-room  that  I remember  was  under  a flight  of  stairs 
where  people  wrtre  continually  running  up  and  dowD.  If 
I’d  stopped  another  month  I’d  have  gone  out  of  my  mind.” 

“ Why  was  that?  ” we  enquired  ; " was  it  un  healthy  ? ” 

"It  was  healthy  enough  at  least,  as  healthy  as  most 
dark-rooms — but  it  was  the  dust  that  upset  me.  The  stair- 
case was  old,  and  the  least  touch  sent  the  dust  flying  about. 
Just  when  I was  coating  the  plate  or  taking  it  out  of  the 
bath,  somebody  always  ran  upstairs,  and  down  came  a 
shower,  mucking  the  plate  all  over  ; and  if  you’re  a photo- 
grapher, you’ll  bear  me  out  that  when  a plate  gets  a spot 
of  dust,  the  spot  in  niueteen  cases  out  of  twenty  settles 
itself  on  or  near  the  eye.  Why  it  does  so  l don’t  kaow, 
unless  out  of  pure  aggravation. 

" Well,  then  thereare  the  makeshift  dark-rooms — they’re 
cautions,  if  you  like — made  iu  the  studio  itself  generally, 
out  of  canvas  stretched  on  a light  frame  and  papered. 
Talk  about  traps  to  catch  sunbeams,  there’s  nothing  like 
these  temporary— trumpery  they  ought  to  be  called — dark- 
rooms. Go  over  the  paper  and  canvas  as  carefully  as  you 
will,  there’s  always  a crack  you  overlook.  Or  if  you  have 
succeeded  in  making  it  light  tight,  you  are  only  secure  for 
about  a week.  The  heat  of  the  studio  contracts  the  paper 
and  starts  it  somewhere,  and  you  get  foggy  plates  for  a 
month  or  so,  and  blow  up  everybody  a'l  round  for  meddling 
with  your  bath.  As  for  dry  plates,  well,  I defy  anybody 
to  work  them  properly  in  one  of  these  canvas  and  paper 
structures.  And  then  the  door — oh,  that  door  ! You 
never  get  it  to  shut  properly.  It’s  a peculiarity  of  this 
canvas  door  that  it  either  bulges  out  at  the  top  or  the 
bottom.  It  never  by  any  possibility  comes  level  with  the 
framework  of  the  doorway.  Again,  if  it  fits  loosely  it  lets 
in  the  light,  and  if  it  fits  tightly  you-  shake  the  whole 
business  when  you  open  it,  and  down  goes  your  dark  slide 
into  the  sink,  and  all  your  bottles  off  the  shelves.” 

“ You  seem  to  have  been  unusually  unfortunate  in  your 
dark-rooms,”  we  ventured  to  observe.  "Have  you  never 
had  one  in  which  you  could  woik  with  comfort?  ” 

"Yes.  I remember  one  that  I thought  was  perfection. 
It  was  at  the  seaside,  and  I suppose  ground  isn’t  so  valuable 
there  as  it  is  in  town,  and  the  builder  put  in  plenty  of 
space.  The  beauty  of  it  was  that  there  wasn’t  a dark 
corner  in  it,  because  the  window  was  none  of  your 
miserable  single  panes,  which  some  men  think  are  sufficient, 
but  a whole  frame  going  right  across  the  end.  If  the  light 
was  strong,  and  you  thought  it  was  risky,  why  there  was 
a canary-coloured  blind  which  you  could  pull  down,  and 
you  were  as  safe  as  could  be.  Then  this  window  opened 
to  the  fresh  air,  and  that  w'as  worth  something. 

"Talking  of  the  lighting  of  dark-rooms,  did  you  ever  try 
green  glass  ? ” 

“ No,  can’t  say  as  I have  ; but  I tell  you  what  I found 
once,  and  that  was.  if  the  dark-room  was  painted  inside  of 
a medium-tinted  green,  it  made  it  pleasanter  to  wTork  in. 
At  least,  1 used  to  think  so.  But  take  them  altogether, 
sir,  dark-rooms  Avant  reforming.  To  my  mind,  they’re 
more  important  than  the  studio.  An  assistant-operator, 
as  I was,  has  to  spend  more  than  half  his  day  in 
the  dark-room,  and  if  it  is  a small,  inconvenient,  badly- 
ventilated,  ill-lighted,  stuffy,  sloppy  place,  with,  perhaps, 
the  pipe  of  the  sink  going  into  a drain,  and  no  attempt  at 
a trap,  it’s  a miracle  if  he  escapes  without  blood-poisoning 
at  some  time  in  bis  life.” 

Our  friend  finished  his  story  and  his  drink  about  the 
same  time,  and  bade  us  good  day. 
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AN  ATTEMPT  TO  PHOTOGRAPH  THE  CORONA. 

The  following  correspondence  will  be  of  interest  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Pickering’s  paper,  which  appeared  on 
page  270  of  our  present  volume.  This  paper,  which  was 
communicated  to  the  Piiotoguafhic  News  by  the  author, 
is  the  same  as  that  referred  to  below  as  having  appeared 
in  the  American  journal  Science : — 

COl’V  Ob'  11E1'I.Y  ADDRESSED  to  the  editor  OF  “ SCIENCE.” 

Upper  Tulse  Hill,  London,  S.W., 
April  22nd,  18S5. 

Silt, — Mr.  W.  H.  Pickeriug  having  called  my  attention  to  his 
letter  entitled,  “An  Attempt  to  Photograph  the  Corona,” 
printed  in  Science  for  April  3,  may  1 ask  you  to  insert  the  follow- 
ing lines  in  the  next  number  of  your  journal  ? 

The  false  coronal  effects  which  Mr.  Pickeriug  describes  are 
precisely  those  which  might  have  been  expected  to  result  from 
his  optical  and  instrumental  methods.  I have  in  my  papers 
called  special  attention  to  the  two  principal  sources  of  false  effects 
which  are  present  in  the  form  of  apparatus  employed  by  Mr. 
Pickering — namely,  the  use  of  a lens,  and  the  position  of  the 
drop-shutter,  which  is  said  to  have  been  “attached  to  the 
lens.” 

In  some  early  attempts  which  1 made  with  lenses,  any  true 
coronal  effect  which  may  possibly  have  been  upon  the  plates 
was  completely  masked  by  very  strong  false  coronal  appearances 
and  rajs,  similar  to  those  obtained  by  Mr.  Pickering.  These 
were  due  probably,  in  part,  to  outstanding  chromatic  aberra- 
tions of  the  lenses,  though  corrected  for  photographic  work ; in 
part  to  reflections  from  the  surfaces  of  the  lenses,  and  in  part  to 
a diffraction  annulus  about  the  sun’s  image.  It  was  on  account 
of  these,  and  some  other  probable  sources  of  error  when  a lens 
is  used,  that  I had  recourse  to  reflection  from  a finely-polished 
mirror  of  speculum  metal.  When  the  mirror  was  used,  all  these 
false  effects  disappeared. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  jmur  scientific  readers  that 
the  only  position  in  which  the  drop-shutter  can  be  placed,  when 
an  object  so  bright  as  the  sun  is  photographed,  without  intro- 
ducing strong  false  coronal  effects  about  the  sun’s  image  from 
diffraction,  is  in,  or  very  near,  the  focal  plane.  “ Attached  to 
the  lens,”  whether  behind  or  in  front  of  it,  a strong  diffraction 
effect  is  produced  upon  the  plate  at  the  beginning,  and  again 
towards  the  end  of  the  exposure.  If  Mr.  Pickering  will  direct 
his  apparatus  to  the  sun,  and  observe  the  sun’s  image  on  the 
ground-glass  of  the  camera  during  the  time  that  the  drop- 
shutter  is  moved  very  slowly  past  the  lens,  he  will  be  the  spec- 
tator of  a succession  of  fine  diffraction  effects,  which  in  the  aggre- 
gate, as  far  as  they  were  bright  enough,  must  have  recorded 
themselves  on  his  plates.  In  this  way,  with  care  and  skill,  the 
sources  of  other  instrumental  effects  could,  no  doubt,  be  tracked 
out. 

In  one  of  my  papers,  my  words  are  : — “ The  moving  shutter 
being  placed  very  near  the  sensitive  surface,  and  practically  in 
the  focal  plane,  could  not  give  rise  to  effects  of  diffraction  upon 
the  plate.” 

I may  now  add  that,  even  with  the  shutter  uear  the  plate, 
cire  has  to  be  taken  that  no  light  is  reflected  from  the  edge  of 
the  moving  plate  of  the  shutter. 

I state  that  with  my  apparatus,  when  the  sky  is  free  from 
clouds,  but  whity  from  a strong  scattering  of  the  sun’s  light, 
“ the  sun  is  well-defined  upon  a sensibly  uniform  surrounding 
of  air-glare,  but  without  any  indication  of  the  corona.  It  is 
only  when  the  sky  becomes  clear  and  blue  in  colour,  that  coronal 
appearances  present  themselves  with  more  or  less  distinctness.” 
Any  apparatus  intended  for  photographing  the  corona  must 
fulfil  perfectly  these  conditions  before  any  serious  attempts  are 
made  to  obtain  the  corona. 

I stated,  in  a paper  presented  to  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  in  the  summer  of  1883,  that  I had 
discarded  the  use  of  coloured  glass  (or  cells  of  coloured  solu- 
tions), because  of  the  danger  of  false  appearances  from  imper- 
fections in  the  surfaces,  or  in  the  substance  of  the  glass. 

Mr.  Pickering  does  not  state  that  his  sensitive  plates  were 
“ backed  ” with  a solution  of  asphaltum  or  other  black  medium, 
in  optical  contact  with  the  glass — an  essential  condition. 

No  tube,  with  suitable  diaphragms  inside,  appears  to  have 
been  used  in  front  of  the  lens  to  prevent  light  falling  upon  the 
inside  of  the  telescope  tube  or  camera,  and  being  thence  reflected 
possibly  upon  the  plate.  The  desirable  precaution  of  using  a 


metal  disc,  with  a suitable  surface,  a little  larger  than  the  sun’s 
image,  and  placed  close  in  front  of  the  sensitive  plate,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  taken. 

Mr.  Pickering  says  of  the  violet  glass,  “by  its  use  a uagative 
image  of  the  sun’s  disc  was  obtained,  but  without  it  the  plate 
gave  a reversed  image.”  I found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
negative  or  a reversed  image,  when  violet  glass  was  used,  by  a 
suitable  change  of  the  time  of  exposure,  and  therefore  Mr. 
Pickering’s  time  of  exposure  was  in  fault,  if  he  wished  a different 
result. 

Mr.  Pickering  says,  “Both  bromide  and  chloride  plates  were 
provided  ; but,  as  with  Mr.  Huggins,  the  latter  proved  to  give 
much  the  better  coronal  effects.”  And  again,  towards  the  end 
of  the  letter,  he  says  that  “ chloride  plates  are  more  suitable 
than  bromide  ones  for  obtaining  an  atmospheric  corona,  just  as 
Mr.  Iluggins  has  claimed  that  they  are  more  suitable  for  taking 
a solar  one  ; hence  I think  one  must  not  rely  too  much  on  the 
ultra-violet  sensitiveness  of  the  chloride  plate  for  the  separation 
of  the  two.” 

Passing  by  the  use  of  the  words  “ atmospheric  corona  ” for 
the  false  appearances  which  were  due  in  great  part,  if  not 
altogether,  to  diffraction  and  other  instrumental  effects,  as  I have 
already  pointed  out,  and  presuming  that  Mr.  Pickering  was  not 
unfamiliar  with  the  greater  blackness  of  chloride  plates, 
especially  when  developed  with  ferrous -oxalate,  he  seems  to 
infer  some  special  suitability  of  the  chloride  plates  to  bring  out 
the  false  effects  upon  his  plates.  It  may  be  suggested  that  Mr. 
Pickering  seems  to  have  used  the  same  length  of  exposure 
throughout,  “ giving  an  exposure  which  may  be  estimated  at 
about  a fifth  of  a second.”  Now,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that 
the  bromide  and  chloride  plates  possessed  the  same  sensitiveness, 
and  it  may  have  been  that  the  (probably)  more  sensitive  bromide 
plates  were  thin  from  excessive  exposure.  It  may  even  have 
occurred  that  his  lens,  if  corrected  for  bromide  plates,  gave  an 
outstanding  aberration  about  H,  or  a little  beyond.  Any  way, 
until  these  and  some  other  similar  points  are  cleared,  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  Mr.  Pickeriug  is  justified  in  making  the  in- 
sinuation which  seems  to  lie  in  the  words  which  I have  quoted. 

In  conclusion,  I cannot  refrain  from  expressing  great  surprise 
that  Mr.  Pickering  should  have  mentioned  my  name  in  connec- 
tion with  experiments  carried  out  in  complete  disregard  of  the 
conditione  to  which  I had  called  attention,  as  essential  in  a 
matter  of  such  extreme  delicacy  as  photographing  the  corona, 
and  in  which  no  little  skill  and  special  experience  are  necessary 
on  the  part  of  the  photographer  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the 
physicist. 

Mr.  Pickeriug  has,  no  doubt,  received  authority  from  Dr.  O. 
Lohse  to  say  that  “ he  (Dr.  Lohse)  considers  that  the  halo  on 
his  plate  is  wholly  atmospheric,  and  not  coronal ; ” but  Dr. 
Lohse’s  published  statement  reads  differently.  Dr.  O.  Lohse ’s 
words  are: — “ Es  gelang  aber  diesclben  (die  Schwierigkeiteu) 
zu  iiberwinden  und  liesultate  zu  erhaltcn  welche  zu  einer  Fort- 
setzung  der — hier  freilich  selten  mbglichen  und  mit  grbssereui 
Vortheil  in  miiglichst  hoher  Lage  anzustellenden — Experimcuten 
ermuthigen.”  (Vierteljahrsschrift  der  Astronomischen  Gesell- 
schaft,  li,  XV.,  p.  134)  I have  not  seen  Dr.  Lohse’s  plates,  and 
can  therefore  express  no  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  appear- 
ances upon  them.  William  Huggins. 


Mr.  Pickering’s  interesting  experiments  described  in  Science  for 
April  3 would  seem  to  be  practically  conclusive  as  to  the  unreality 
of  the  coronal  forms  which  appear  upon  the  plates  of  Dr.  Iluggins 
and  Mr.  Woods,  if  it  were  evident  that  he  had  observed  all  the 
conditions  which  they  indicate  as  essential. 

His  letter,  however,  is  silent  in  respect  to  one  important  point. 
It  is  not  stated  whether  or  not  the  plates  were  “ backed  ” with 
any  light-absorbing  substance,  in  order  to  prevent  the  so-called 
“ halation  ” produced  by  reflection  from  the  back  surface  of  the 
plate  under  a strong  light.  The  English  observers  insist  urgently 
upon  the  necessity  of  this  precaution,  and  use  for  the  purpose,  I 
believe,  a coat  of  asphalt  varnish,  coloured  with  Brunswick  black. 
It  is  possible  that  even  this  expedient  would  not  wholly  prevent 
a streaky  scattering  of  light  at  the  edge  of  the  sun’s  image, 
because  minute  particles  of  foreign  matter  embedded  in  the  glass 
itself  would  have  their  influence;  but  it  is  obvious  that,  if  the 
experiment  was  tried  without  the  precaution,  it  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  any  way  decisive. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Pickering  would  kindly  supplement  his  communi- 
cation by  a brief  statement  regarding  this  point. 

Princeton , N.J.,  April  8th.  C.  A.  Young. 
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In  reply  to  Professor  Young’s  communication,  T would  say 
that  the  precaution  to  which  he  refers  was  carefully  attended 
to,  and  that  all  the  plates  employed  were  backed  the  day  before 
the  eclipse  with  asphalt  varnbh.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to 
know  how  far  the  corona,  as  photographed  by  Dr.  Huggins,  ex- 
tends from  the  sun  : for  a very  long  exposure  would  probably 
mask  the  real  phenomenon  ; one  that  was  very  short  would  be 
insufficient  to  obtain  an  impression  of  it.  My  exposures  were  so 
timed,  that  by  a long  development,  the  darkening  could  be 
traced  to  a distance  of  '8  of  the  sun’s  diameter,  while,  with  a 
short  development,  the  darkening  only  reached  to  '2.  But  in  no 
case  could  any  particular  rays  be  identified  in  the  different 
photographs.  Wm.  H.  Pickering.  . 


A ROCKING  APPARATUS  FOR  USE  IN 
DEVELOPING  DRY  PLATES. 

BV  DR.  J.  M.  EDER. 

In  developing  gelatine-bromide  plates,  the  vessel  contain- 
ing the  developer  should  fee  kept  in  motion,  particularly 
when  the  amount  of  developer  is  small. 

Automatic  rocking  apparatus  make  the  temporary  ab- 
sence of  the  operator  practicable,  and  hence  may  be  of 
value  not  only  in  large  establishments,  but  also  for 
amateurs. 

I have  therefore  no  hesitation  in  calling  attention  to  an 
arrangement  made  by  Herr  Rraun,  of  Berlin,  and  which 
was  much  appreciated  by  the  visitors  to  the  Frankfort 
Exhibition  ; and  as  Herr  Braun  was  good  enough  to  send 


one  to  Vienna,  I had  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  it.  at  the 
general  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  in  this  city. 
The  apparatus  is,  as  the  figure  indicates,  screwed  upon  a 
table,  and  it  consists  of  an  iron  plate  having  two  V-P'eces, 
in  which  work  the  knife-edges  of  the  pendulum.  Over 
these  knife-edges  is  a small  round  platform,  upon  which 
the  dish  stands,  and  there  are  steadying  pieces,  which 
slide  on  iron  rods,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  When  once  the 
heavy  iron  pendulum  is  set  in  motion,  it  remains  swinging 
for  a long  time. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  ON  POPULAR 
TASTE  AND  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS. 

BY  J.  S.  FOLLITT.* 

Those  who  have  studied  the  history  of  our  country  during  the 
already  expended  portion  of  the  present  century—  and  for  that 
matter  1 may  say  all  civilised  nations  during  the  same  period — 
will  readily  recognise  the  fact  that  immense  changes,  chiefly 
noticeable  in  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  districts,  in  the 
habits,  manners,  and  even  bent  of  thought,  have  taken  place 

• Abstract  of  a communication  to  the  Hyde  Amatenr  Photographic  Society, 


amongst  the  people  ; and  it  further  requires  no  great  penetration 
to  trace  these  rapid  marches  in  the  progress  of  civilisation  and 
growth  of  intelligence  to  the  wondrous — and  it  may  also  be  said 
unprecedented — development  of  the  arts  and  sciences  during  the 
aforesaid  brief  space  of  time. 

Forty  years  ago  the  pnblic  were  only  just  being  made  aware 
that  a process,  apparently  to  many  minds  miraculous,  had  just 
then  been  so  far  made  practicable  that  by  its  means  both  land- 
scape and  portrait  pictures  could  be  produced  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time,  without  the  aid  of  either  pencil  or  crayon, 
and  yet  with  a fidelity  to  nature,  as  to  truthfulness  of  outline 
and  minuteness  of  detail,  which  the  most  sanguine  student  of 
art  had  never  before  dreamt  of  as  approachable,  much  less  possible. 
Many  curious  speculations  arose  in  the  untutored  but  inquisitive 
as  to  the  cause  which  could  produce  such  marvellous  effects  ! 
The  camera,  when  seen  at  work,  was  often  looked  upon  as  a box 
containing  some  occult  arrangement  of  mechanism  which  did  its 
work  in  some  inexplicable  way  ; but  then  the  mystery  was,  how 
could  the  machine  make  a picture  when  there  was  no  actual 
contact  with  the  subject  ? In  the  old  silhouette  machine,  at 
one  time  so  extensively  used  at  country  fairs  and  wakes,  in 
making  the  black  and  gold  pictures  then  in  good  demand  by  the 
working-classes,  the  principle  was  simple  enough  to  the  most 
ordinary  mind,  the  outline  being  produced  by  a lever,  one  end  of 
which,  being  run  round  the  contour  of  the  head  and  face  in 
profile,  the  other  end  of  said  lever  which  passed  through  an 
universal  joint,  finishing  with  a finely-pointed  pencil  which 
reproduced  the  tracing  on  a proper  scale  on  a piece  of  cardboard 
brought  in  contact  therewith  ; but  the  making  a picture  iu 
which  all  the  minutiae  of  detail  was  faithfully  copied  from  the 
original  by  the  mere  operation  of  pointing  a lens  and  a dark  box 
to  the  model,  was  a phenomenon  which  the  uninitiated  could 
not  understand  ; and  at  this  point  I am  tempted  to  relate  one  of 
my  own  photographic  experiences.  When  working  in  a country 
village,  where,  mayhap,  the  schoolmaster  bad  been  a good  deal 
abroad,  I was  quickly  surrounded  by  a group  of  wondering 
onlookers,  amongst  whom  was  an  old  man  whose  mind  was  not 
a little  exercised  by  t he  novelty  of  the  operation.  After,  however, 
cogitating  the  matter  over  for  some  time,  and  assisted,  probably, 
in  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  by  some  hazy  recollection  of  the 
Scriptural  narrative  of  the  spontaneous  opening  of  the  iron  gate 
of  the  city  on  the  occasion  of  the  Apostle  Peter’s  liberation  from 
prison,  he  arrived  at  the — to  his  mind — satisfactory  conclusion 
that  the  machine  did  it  of  its  “ own  accord,”  and  forthwith  com- 
municated the  said  discovery  to  his  companions  among  the  by- 
standers. 

The  desire  to  perpetuate  the  facial  lineaments  of  individuals 
in  the  minds  of  their  friends  and  posterity  has  been  a sort  of 
weakness,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  amongst  both  civilised  and 
semi-civilised  nations  in  all  ages,  and  it  is  to  this  ruling  passion, 
as  exhibited  in  the  rude  pictorial  productions  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  long  before  the  era  of  letters,  that  we  have  been 
enabled  to  obtain  glimpses  of  the  manners  and  customs,  and 
even  the  domestic  life,  of  a people  in  pre-liistoric  times.  The 
art  of  delineation,  which  in  its  earliest  stages  made  its  appear- 
ance in  such  a grotesque  and  primitive  fashion,  would  naturally 
keep  pace,  in  its  devel  pment,  with  the  progress  of  time  and  the 
march  of  civilisation  until  it  attained  the  high  state  of  perfec- 
tion displayed  in  tl  e productions  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
Italian,  German,  au  l other  schools,  which  flourished  between 
the  thirteenth  and  sc  venteenth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  In 
the  nature  of  things,  however,  the  influence  of  these  grand 
works  in  refining  public  taste  was  extremely  limited  ; their  great 
scarcity,  and  the  high  value  at  which  they  were  appraised  by 
those  who  owned  them,  were  sufficient  reasons  for  shutting 
them  out,  to  a large  extent,  from  constant  inspection  by  the 
multitude,  and  hence  it  came  to  pass  that  among  the  labouring, 
the  artizan,  and  even  the  middle  classes,  artistic  taste  and  judg- 
ment remained,  until  a very  recent  period,  at  an  extremely  low 
point ; pictorial  surroundings  of  some  kind  in  their  houses  they 
must  have,  but  in  many  cases  such  works  were  striking  exam- 
ples of  bad  drawing,  and  worse  composition.  It  is  true  that 
miniature  portrait  painting,  both  on  paper  and  on  ivory,  had  in 
some  hands  attained  a high  state  of  perfection,  but  the  price 
for  really  good  work  was  very  high,  and  kept  it  out  of  reach  of 
all  but  the  wealthier  classes. 

The  Woodbury,  the  Autotype,  and  many  other  mechanical 
processes,  which  may  be  said  to  be  mainly  photographic  (as  the 
printing  table  or  block  is  made  directly  from  the  negative)  are 
processes  now  extensively  employed  both  in  book  illustration 
and  other  forms  of  pictorial  representation,  and  have  all  the 
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recommendation,  apart  from  all  else,  of  being  true  both  to  form, 
and  in  perspective,  which  could  seldom  be  said  of  the  work  of 
the  wood  engraver  at  a period  anterior  to  the  use  of  the  camera. 
Many  of  these  photo-mechanical  processes  are  very  beautiful, 
especially  the  AVoodburytype,  and  have  exercised  a beneficial 
influence  on  the  work  of  the  engiaver ; much  even  of  the  wood- 
cut  portrait  work  of  the  present  day,  apart  from  the  tool  lines  of 
the  workman,  having,  as  regarda  light  and  shade,  all  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  best  photographs. 

With  respect  to  mural  pictures,  such  as  are  constantly  to  be 
seen  in  populous  districts  on  the  immense  posters,  and  now  so 
extensively  used  as  advertisements  by  theatrical  companies,  it 
does  not  require  much  discrimination  to  trace  the  indebtedness 
of  those  who  produce  them  to  the  art  of  photography.  Some 
of  them  are  indeed  charming,  in  fact  quite  works  of  art  in  their 
way,  and  at  no  period  in  the  history  of  the  art  of  printing  have 
pictorial  posters  of  such  high  merit  been  produced,  as  those  of 
the  present  time.  This  is  saying  a good  deal,  but  not  a whit 
too  much  either  for  those  whose  untiring  genius  has  developed 
this  branch  of  art  industry  to  its  present  state  of  marvellous 
excellence,  or  for  the  influence  which  photography  has  so  clearly 
exercised  in  directing  that  industry  to  its  present  perfection. 

It  is  further  pleasing  to  note  that  although  in  the  early 
history  of  the  art-science,  artists  were  wont  to  fight  shy  of  the 
photographer,  and  to  look  upon  their  productions  as  being  of  a 
too  mechanical  nature  to  be  worthy  their  notice,  that  state  of 
things  is  now  very  much  altered,  and  I have  of  late  years  come 
in  contact  with  many  eminent  painters  who  have  freely  admitted 
the  assistance  they  have  derived  in  working  up  the  details  of 
their  pictures  from  the  study  of  photographic  prints.  Of  course 
the  true  artist  will  always  go  directly  to  nature  for  her  colours 
and  her  evanescent  effects,  but  for  form  and  detail  he  will  never 
go  far  wrong  in  relying  on  the  fidelity  of  a photograph. 


(forrcsponbcntc. 

positives  on  gelatino-ciiloride  of 

SILVER. 

Dkak  Silt, — Will  you  kiudly  afford  us  an  opportunity  to 
make  a slight,  yet  important,  correction  to  our  formula;, 
which  appeared  in  your  issue,  April  17th. 

Page  245,  first  column,  28th  line,  should  be,  ammonium 
chloride  1-24  grammes,  instead  of  124  grammes  ; and  the 
following  line  should  be,  potassium  chloride  -88  grammes, 
instead  of  88  grammes. — Yours  faithfully, 

Ashman  and  Ofkord. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB  FOR  AMATEURS. 

Silt, — Amateur  photography,  I find,  has  worked  its  way 
even  among3t  the  Eton  boys,  so  universally  have  its 
delightful  fascinations  spread.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that 
the  time  has  come  for  amateurs  to  have  a club  of  their 
own.  If  those  of  your  many  readers  who  feel  the  need  of 
a place  in  London  where  amateurs  can  meet  and  hold 
interchange  of  ideas  upon  this  most  interesting  and  profit- 
able pursuit  will  lend  me  their  support,  I will  proceed 
at  once  to  form  a “ Camera  Club  ” for  their  immediate 
benefit.  I will  thank  those  who  write  to  me  direct  upon 
the  subject  to  put  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope  the  words 
“ Camera  Club,”  so  that  the  correspondence  receive  the 
special  attention  it  deserves. — I am,  yours  truly, 

Gumming  Macdona. 

April  29 tli,  Ililbre  House,  West  Kirby,  Cheshire. 

■ — 

flrocccbmgs  oi  Societies. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

A technical  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday  last,  the  28th  ult., 
in  the  small  room  attached  to  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East, 
Mr.  W.  Bedford  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  exhibited  his  combined  camera  and  changing 
box,  a description  of  which  appeared  on  p.  238  (ante).  A point 
not  previously  mentioned  was  the  automatic  registration  of  ex- 


posed plates.  This  was  achieved  by  the  rotation  of  a serrated 
wheel  in  connection  with  a di*l  plate,  the  same  being  revolved 
one  section  upon  each  chauge  of  plate. 

The  Chairman  characterized  the  exhibit  as  wonderfully  in- 
genious, and  he  thought  that  although  Mr.  Cowan  gave  much  of 
the  credit  to  Mr.  Harrison,  yet  the  camera  before  them  .showed 
several  improvements  introduced  by  the  exhibitor.  Such  cameras 
would  doubtless  come  more  into  use  when  they  succeeded  in 
getting  developed  prints  uniform. 

Mr.  AY.  Cobb  said  he  had  some  experience  with  the  working 
of  Mr.  Harrison’s  small  camera,  and  found  no  difficulty  with  it ; 
still,  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  he  would  prefer  taking 
small  plates  for  subsequent  enlargements  when  there  was  an 
opportunity  of  making  the  negatives  direct. 

Mr.  AY.  Brooks  had  often  made  10  by  12  negatives  from 
2 by  2 negatives,  and  they  were  quite  satisfactory. 

The  following  question  was  then  read  and  discussed: — “ AA'hat 
arc  the  Chemical  Reactions  which  take  place  on  the  addition  of 
Alum  or  Tannin  to  Gelatine,  and  what  is  the  Difference  between 
the  two  Precipitates  so  produced  ; if  any  ? ” 

Mr.  A.  S filler  thought  the  chemical  effect  produced  by 
tannin  on  gelatine  was  not  well  understood.  In  the  case  o Cal  uni 
he  considered  it  would  be  decomposed,  the  alumina  then  com- 
bining with  the  gelatine  to  form  a compound  of  these  two  sub- 
stances. Chrome  alum  would  also  act  in  a somewhat  similar 
manner. 

Mr.  Atkinson  understood  that  a certain  decomposition  took 
place  at  the  parts  in  contact,  but  not  through  the  whole  mass. 
If  he  put  a plate  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  staics,  it  did 
not  frill ; but  if  be  soaked  the  film  some  time  in  water  after- 
wards, it  floated  off  the  plate. 

This  led  to  a discussion  on  the  removal  of  yellow  pyro  stains 
from  negatives. 

Mr.  Brooks  supported  the  claims  of  dilute  1 — SO  sulphuric 
acid,  inasmuch  as  the  colour  did  not  return  after  continued 
washing,  a3  it  does  with  hydrochloric  and  other  acids. 

Mr.  Cowan  preferred  the  alum  bath  before  fixing. 

The  Chairman  obtained  black  films  by  adding  four  ounces  of 
ferrous  sulphate  to  each  sixty  ounces  of  fixing  bath,  taking  the 
precaution  to  keep  the  bath  neutral. 

Anther  question  was  then  read  as  follows: — “ AVhat  are  the 
chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the  compound  produced  by 
oxidizing  gelatine  with  bichromate  of  potash,  and  light?” 

Mr.  A.  Si’ll.LER  instanced  the  usually  accepted  theory  of 
carbon  printing  ; he  did  not  think  that  gelatine  became  oxidized, 
however. 

There  being  no  further  remarks  on  this  question, 

Mr.  Atkinson  passed  rouud  three  plates  to  illustrate  reversed 
images  by  increasing  exposure. 

Mr.  Cowan  referred  to  an  experiment  wherein  be  obtained 
positive  and  negative  images  on  a test  plate  under  the  sensi* 
tometer. 

Mr.  J.  D.  England  had  obtained  a similar  result. 

Mr.  Dagi.ev  sent  a cabinet  for  washing  plates;  it  was  filled 
with  a series  of  zinc  trays  placed  on  shelves  for  the  purpose 
of  economising  the  water,  which  passed  from  one  to  the  other, 
through  the  series,  the  upper  tray  receiving  the  supply. 

Several  speakers  advocated  washiug  gelatine  plates  by  placing 
the  film  downwards. 

Mr.  Pringle  bad  several  boxes,  each  made  to  wash  six  plates 
with  the  films  downward,  and  he  had  no  trouble  with  stains 
afterwards. 

Mr.  J.  D.  England  enquired  if  eosine  had  been  found  so  far 
to  be  the  best  substance  for  staining  gelatine  plates? 

Mr.  A.  Spillkr  : According  to  Dr.  A'ogel,  azaline  is  preferable, 
since  it  has  a more  decided  effect  on  red  tints  than  eosine. 

Mr.  Gale  enquired  the  best  means  to  remove  red  stain3  from 
old  gelatine  plates  which  had  been  apparently  imperfectly 
fixed  ? 

The  general  opinion  of  those  present  was  that  if  neither  acid 
nor  potassium  cyanide  effected  removal,  the  case  was  hopeless. 

The  Chairman  strougly  advocated  the  use  of  a thick  coating 
of  collodion  to  negatives  before  printing,  not  merely  pouring  on 
and  off  similar  to  coating  plates,  but  allowing  it  to  set  on  a 
levelling  stand.  Negatives  protected  in  this  manner  had  with- 
stood the  action  of  blottiug-paper  moistened  with  silver  nitrate 
for  the  spaceof  twenty-four  hours. 

It  w.is  announced  that  in  future  the  rooms  will  be  opened  on 
Technical  evenings  at  7.15,  to  enable  members  and  their  friends 
to  peruse  the  home  and  foreign  photographic  literature  before 
the  business  of  the  evening  commences. 
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London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

At  the  usual  weekly  meeting  on  Thursday,  the  23rd  inst.,  Mr. 
A.  Haddon  occupied  the  chair. 

Referring  to  a question  at  the  previous  meetiug  with  respect 
to  halation, 

Mr.  H.  Starnes  said  he  had  been  trying  some  experiments. 
He  handed  to  the  Chairman  some  negatives  that  he  said  would 
be  found  to  be  quite  free  from  halation  in  the  high-lights  ; this 
he  attributed  to  the  small  quantity  of  silver  in  the  film,  which 
he  had  lessened  to  half  a grain  to  each  quarter  plate. 

The  Chairman  was  of  opinion  that  the  cause  of  halation 
might  be  traced  more  to  the  colour  of  the  film  than  to  the 
poverty  of  silver,  instancing  the  case  of  a chloride  plate,  which, 
with  an  increased  amount  of  silver,  gave  no  halation. 

In  reply  to  a member, 

Mr.  Starnes  said  the  emulsion  was  an  unwashed  one  made  by 
the  ammonia-nitrate  process. 

The  Chairman  had  made  an  emulsion  from  the  formula  given 
by  Mr.  Henderson  in  his  recent  lecturette,  but  was  unable  to 
get  density  with  it ; he  passed  round  some  negatives  as  examples. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  remarked  that  want  of  density  was 
characteristic  of  very  rapid  plates.  He  thought,  in  reference  to 
the  plates  shown,  that  less  exposure,  or  longer  development, 
might  have  produced  a different  result.  He  had  recently  made 
two  emulsions,  both  showing  the  same  number,  22,  exposed 
under  a sensitometcr.  One  emulsion  contained  one  per  cent, 
iodide  ; this  was  found  to  be  from  four  to  five  times  more  rapid  in 
the  camera  than  the  other  emulsion,  which  contained  no  iodide. 

The  Chairman  objected  to  iodide,  from  the  length  of  time  the 
plates  took  in  fixing. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  had  been  experimenting  in  this  direction. 
He  cut  a plate  in  two  diagonally  after  development,  placing  one 
half  on  a twenty  per  cent,  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda— this 
fixed  in  six  and  a-half  minutes — putting  the  other  half  in  a 
twenty  per  cent,  solution  of  cyanide,  which  fixed  in  thirteen 
minutes.  There  was  no  apparent  difference  in  the  result,  beyond 
a slight  tendency  to  frill  with  the  cyanide.  He  also  drew  atten- 
tion to  a gelatine  print  which  he  handed  to  the  members  for 
inspection  ; the  paper,  he  stated,  he  had  prepared  and  sensitized, 
fixing  the  same  by  simply  washing  it  in  water. 


Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Photographic 
Association. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held,  as  usual,  at  the  Queen's 
Hotel,  on  Wednesday,  22nd  inst.,  Col.  Pi.ayj  air,  Vice-President, 
in  the  chair. 

After  the  usual  preliminaries  the  Chairman  called  on  Mr.  C. 
Brightman  to  read  his  notes  on  “ Printing-in  Clouds  in  Land- 
scapes ” (see  page  270). 

In  reply  to  questions  at  the  close  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Buight- 
M vn  said  that  he  always  printed  the  landscape  before  the  clouds, 
and  that  in  development  he  used  exactly  the  same  formula  as 
for  his  general  work,  only  using  much  less  ammonia. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  used  to  use  cotton  wool,  with 
which  some  very  passable  imitation  clouds  could  be  produced. 

Mr.  Daniel  said  that  instead  of  the  plain  braid  suggested  by 
Mr.  Brigbtman,  for  placing  the  negatives  and  prints  on,  he 
found  a similar  thing,  but  binged  in  the  middle,  preferable,  as 
the  results  of  the  printing  could  be  examined  from  time  to 
time  ; the  braid  being  thin,  a spring-clip  could  be  made  to  keep 
the  negative  and  print  in  good  contact. 

Rev.  H.  B.  Hare  wished  to  know  if  any  one  had  tried  Morgan 
and  Kidd’s  paper  for  cloud  negatives.  The  speaker  had  lately 
made  an  attempt,  and  the  result  was,  for  an  early  trial,  fairly 
good.  lie  exhibited  a paper  negative  lie  had  done,  the  subject 
being  a landscape. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Bush  said  he  found  some  difficulty  in  getting  good 
cloud  negatives. 

Mr.  Hare  suggested  his  beginning  on  slow  plates. 

Mr.  Brightman  rather  inclined  to  rapid  plates,  as  less  likely 
to  be  over-dense. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  a shutter  to  which,  under  bis 
instructions,  a simple  plan  had  been  devised  for  instantly  termi- 
nating the  exposure,  if  necessary.  In  reply  to  a question,  he 
said  the  arrangement  was  not  pneumatic. 

Rev.  H.  B.  Hare  expressed  the  hope  that  the  members  would 
give  him  the  pleasure  of  their  company  for  a day,  in  May,  at 
Great  Elm.  as  they  had  once  on  a previous  occasion  ; and 

Mr.  Daniel  said  he  would  feel  great  pleasure  in  welcoming 


the  Association  at  his  residence  in  June,  as  lie  had  the  pleasure 
of  doing  last  year. 

The  Chairman  was  sure  he  was  only  expressing  the  feeling  of 
all  present,  in  heartily  thanking  Mr.  Hare  and  Mr.  Daniel  for 
their  kind  invitations. 

The  meeting  (the  last  evening  one  till  September)  was  then 
adjourned.  

Bolton  Photographic  Society. 

The  fourth  annual  open  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  in  the 
Baths  Assembly  Room,  Mr.  P.ridson  presiding.  There  was  a very 
large  number  of  members  and  members’  friends  in  attendance, 
and  for  their  diversion  the  hall  was  hung  with  photographic 
specimens,  being  for  the  most  part  the  production  of  members 
of  the  Society.  There  were  also  several  tables  of  photographs 
in  the  prize  competition,  which  circumstance  was  a novelty  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  having  been  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  lending  additional  attractiveness  to  the  out-door 
summer  meetings  of  the  Society.  Besides  the  outcome  of  this 
competition,  the  exhibition  was  supplemented  by  a table  of 
numerous  and  interesting  appliances  in  photographic  apparatus  ; 
also  a variety  of  graphoscopes  for  the  magnify  ing  and  examina- 
tion of  photographs,  together  with  the  many  appurtenances  of 
the  art.  The  collection,  as  a whole,  was  exceptionally  good. 

Landscapes  formed  the  predominating  feature  in  the  exhibits, 
there  being  represented  almost  every  sequestered  haunt  and 
choice  bit  of  scenery  in  the  locality.  Mr.  Bridson  (president) 
contributed  a number  of  views  in  Windermere  district.  Mr.  R. 
Mercer  showed  views  of  North  Devon  in  platinotype,  also  a 
number  of  coloured  views.  Au  artistic  set  of  Norwegian  views 
was  contributed  by  Dr.  Johnston.  Mr.  J.  Boothroyd  presented 
some  finely-executed  enlargements  of  local  views.  Mr.  C.  K. 
Dalton  (Secretary)  showed  an  extremely  valuable  set  of  local 
views  in  platinotype.  Mr.  John  Taylor  showed  a medley  group. 
A number  of  North  African  views  were  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Sewell.  Mr.  Wm.  Banks  showed  a table  of  graphoscopes,  &c. 
Mr.  T.  Parkinson  exhibited  a choice  selection  of  portraits  of 
celebrities  in  plush  frames,  together  with  numerous  nicknacks, 
and  a new  patent  camera.  He  also  showed  his  “Souvenir  of 
Bolton.”  Mr.  E.  N.  Ashworth  showed  a selection  of  local  views, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Austwick  contributed  local  views  and  portraits,  and 
Mr.  R.  Harwood  showed  about  GO  views,  including  Welsh 
scenery. 

The  prizes  offered  in  the  competition  were  three  in  number, 
and  were  given  by  Mr.  Bridson.  For  the  best  general  exhibit 
the  first  prize  was  £2  10s.,  and  was  carried  off  by  Mr.  C.  K. 
Dalton  (secretary).  The  second  prize,  £2,  was  divided  between 
Mr.  J.  Taylor  and  Mr.  William  Laithwaite.  A prize  of  10s.  was 
given  for  the  best  set  of  transparencies,  not  less  than  six,  and 
was  won  by  Mr.  Walter  Knowles.  The  judges  were  Messrs.  J. 
Pollitt  (President  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society), 
Robert  Knott,  and  T.  Parkinson.  The  enlargements,  by  Mr. 
Boothroyd,  from  small  4|  by  3|  negatives,  weie  highly  com 
mended  by  the  judges. 

Upwards  of  120  transparencies  were  contributed  by  the  mem- 
bers, and  were  mostly  competitive,  and  these  were  exhibited  to 
the  assembly  by  the  aid  of  the  oxyhydrogen  light,  worked  by 
Mr.  James  Leach.  Mr.  W.  B.  Wood  explained  the  views  as 
they  were  cast  upon  the  sheet,  and  enhanced  the  enjoyment  of 
the  entertainment  by  his  droll  references. 

Mr.’C.  K.  Dalton  read  his  annual  report,  in  which  he  con- 
gratulated the  Society  upon  the  increased  membership,  and 
further  stating  that  at  no  time  since  its  formation  had  the  Society 
been  on  a sounder  basis.  He  said  the  balance  in  the  hands  of 
the  treasurer  was  increasing. 

The  report  further  detailed  the  demonstrations  that  had  been 
given  during  the  season. 

The  President,  in  the  course  of  a brief  address  said,  after 
examining  the  exhibits  they  saw  around  them,  he  thought  they 
would  agree  with  him  that  there  was  a great  improvement 
noticeable  in  the  work  of  the  members.  He  could  not  say  theie 
bad  been  a great  many  inventions  during  the  past  year,  with  the 
exception  of  improvements  in  the  lens  and  camera,  &c.  The 
chief  difficulty  still  remained — that  was  the  obtaining  of  the  right 
exposure  and  also  a correct  development.  Those  were  the  only 
two  difficulties  in  the  whole  art,  and  which  they  must  try  to 
overcome.  The  work  of  the  Society  helped  its  members  to 
occupy  their  leisure  hours,  and  he  was  sure  it  also  gave  them 
pleasure.  In  fact,  a photographer  must  cultivate  habits  of 
patience,  perseverance,  and  preciseness,  and  other  qualifications, 
| and  especially  the  faculty  of  observation. 
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During  the  evening  the  proceedings  were  agreeably  inter- 
spersed by  musical  contributions,  and  the  meeting  terminated  in 
the  usual  manner,  aud  was  pronounced  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful the  Society  has  held. 


Hyde  Amateur  Photographic  Society. 

This  Society  held  its  meeting  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  loth 
inst.,  when  there  was  a goodly  number  present. 

After  confirming  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  and 
electing  two  members, 

Mr.  Jno.  Pennington  proposed,  and  Mr.  McCleaN  seconded, 
that  a very  cordial  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  Mr.  Cheetham  for 
his  very  handsome  presentation  plate  to  each  ordinary  and 
honorary  member. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  a number  of  excursions  d uring 
the  coming  season. 

There  wasa  test  betwixt  a three-wick  lantern  and  a two-wick 
lantern  as  to  which  was  the  best,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
was  that  the  two-wick  was  the  best  lamp. 

This  brought  a very  pleasant  evening  to  a close. 


ft alb  in  the  j^tubio. 

ci 

The  Ameer  and  Photographers. — The  special  correspondent 
of  the  Pail;/  News  at  Rawul  Pindi,  in  referring  to  the  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan,  writes: — “He  was  particularly  sensible  of  the 
honour  paid  him  when  the  Duke  of  Connaught  accompanied 
Lord  Dufferin  on  the  Viceroy’s  first  private  visit  to  his  residence, 
and  willingly  submitted  to  being  photographed,  in  company  with 
his  Excellency  and  his  Royal  Highness.  Not  that  he  had  any 
great  liking  for  the  photographers,  who  besiege  his  residence, 
and  are  always  trying  to  fix  him  with  their  cameras.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  Sir  Donald  Stewart,  on  a recent  visit,  told  him 
the  Ameer  Shere  Ali  enjoyed  being  photographed.  Abdur 
Rahman  smiled,  and  said  Shere  Ali  was  perhaps  prouder  of  his 
personal  appearance  than  he  himself  was.” 

Miss  Mary  Anderson’s  Photograph. — The  case  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander M.  Rossi,  an  artist,  who  was  summoned  for  infringing  the 
copyright  of  the  photograph  of  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Van  der  Weyde,  of  182,  Regent  Street,  also  for 
selling  copies  of  the  same,  and  which  we  alluded  to  last  week, 
came  before  the  Court  for  decision  on  Wednesday.  Mr.  de 
Rutzen  said  that  after  reviewing  the  evidence,  and  taking  into 
account  the  conflict  there  was  in  the  evidence  in  regard  to  the 
dates  on  which  the  witnesses  saw  the  picture  they  spoke  of,  he 
could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  picture  now 
produced  was  never  in  Mr.  Nathan’s  Gallery  in  Old  Bond  Street 
when  Mr.  Van  der  Weyde  went  there.  There  must,  in  his 
opinion,  based  upon  what  the  witnesses  had  said,  have  been  two 
pictures.  In  saying  that,  he  did  not  for  one  moment  wish  to 
cast  any  reflection  upon  either  of  the  parties  ; but  taking  the 
view  he  did  of  the  case,  he  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion 
than  that  the  picture  which  Mr.  Van  der  Weyde  saw  was  a 
colourable  imitation  of  the  photograph  of  Miss  Anderson,  conse- 
quently there  had  been  an  infringement  of  the  copyright.  He 
should,  therefore,  order  the  defendant  to  pay  a penalty  of  £10, 
with  five  guineas  cost ; but  as  the  picture  in  Court  was  not,  it 
appeared,  the  one  in  dispute,  he  should  not  order  the  defendant 
to  forfeit  it. 

Photographing  Ruins  after  Fires. — The  photographing  of 
ruins  of  buildings  injured  or  destroyed  by  fire  is  now  regarded 
by  the  profession  as  a legitimate  chance  for  speculation.  Two 
recent  destructive  fires  in  Chicago  have  furnished  ample  oppor- 
tunities, of  which  several  enterprising  operators  have  taken  due 
advantage,  and  the  shop  windows  of  the  stores  are  crowded  with 
the  prints  of  the  two  buildings,  taken  from  every  conceivable 
point  of  view.  One  of  the  fires  occurred  when  the  thermometer 
was  below  zero,  and  the  walls  of  the  building,  as  well  as  the 
telegraph  wires  and  poles  near  by,  were  covered  with  a heavy 
coat  of  ice,  formed  from  the  huge  volumes  of  water  thrown  on 
the  flames.  Some  photographs  taken  of  these  ruins  before  the 
ice  melted,  made  very  striking  pictures. — Photographic  Times. 

In  the  Law  Courts. — Photography  seems  everyday  to  play  a 
more  important  part  in  law  suits.  Only  recently’  in  New 
Orleans,  an  enlargement  of  writing  was  thrown  on  a screen 
before  a jury,  by  means  of  photography,  which  had  great 
influence  in  deciding  the  case.  In  murder  trials,  photography 


frequently  proves  the  strongest  evidence.  Recently,  in  this 
city,  in  various  divorce  cases,  photographs  gave  conclusive 
evidence  in  favour  of  those  who  produced  them. — The  Ege. 

Photographic  Club.-  The  subject  for  discussion  on  Wednes- 
day, May  6th,  will  be  on  ‘‘  Enlargements.”  The  Saturday  Out- 
door Meeting  wiil  be  held  at  Putney  aud  Kew,  along  towing 
path. 


fto  ftorasponbcnts. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Enquirer  (H.  C.). — They  are  doubtless  due  to  the  presence  of 
traces  of  greasy  matter  in  the  gelatine.  Try  another  sample,  or 
wash  the  sheets  in  ether  before  dissolving  them. 

F.  M.  Sutcliffe. — 1.  Although  the  unprotected  metals  are  often 
used  without  any  apparent  disadvantage,  it  is  perhaps  a wise 
precaution  to  use  a protective  film  of  varnish.  We  have  found 
that  most  kinds  of  Brunswick  black  will  adhere  well  to  lead  or 
zinc,  provided  that  the  metal  is  perfectly  dry  when  the  material 
is  applied.  2.  The  best  of  all  is  a sash  to  open  by  means  of  a 
pulley  and  cords.  It  should  he  at  the  highest  part  of  the  ridge. 

F.  W.  Evers. — 1.  Use  the  large  portrait  lens  well  stopped  down. 
If,  however,  you  were  to  purchase  an  instrument  specially  forthe 
work,  it  would  be  well  to  obtain  one  of  the  rectilinear  or  sym- 
metrical type.  2.  As  far  as  we  know,  they  are  not  to  be  pur- 
chased in'  London ; but  surely  you  can  find  some  one  who  can 
sketch  them  for  you  ? 

R.  B. — You  will  find  the  Information  in  our  “jNotos”  this  week. 

An  Amateur. — Add  a solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  until  afresh 
addition  will  produce  no  further  precipitation,  and  collect  the  pre- 
cipitate on  a calico  filter. 

Panel.— The  instrument  you  suggest  will  answer  very  well,  but, 
as  you  arc  aware,  will  be  far  slower  than  a portrait  lens;  and  it 
is  for  you  to  consider  whether  the  possibility  of  working  more 
quickly  will  make  it  worth  while  for  you  to  purchase  the  latter 
instrument.  Do  not,  however,  forget  that  tho  quality  you  call 
depth  of  focus  cannot  exist  to  any  great  extent  in  a rapid  lens. 
Possibly  the  maker  may  let  you  have  tho  two  lenses  on  trial. 

Copyright. — 1.  In  every  case  put  your  name  and  addre-s  in  full. 
2.  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  consent  of  every  one  is 
required  in  such  a case,  as  in  many  instances  you  would  have  no 
means  of  communicating  with  the  parties.  Leave  columns  2 and 
3 blank. 

J.  Gray. — It  shall  be  attended  to. 

C.  A.  Cloughton. — Add  a dozen  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  to  each 
pint  of  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  If  this  should  not  prove 
sufficient,  increase  the  dose. 

A Plate  Maker. — We  can  certainly  see  no  objection  to  using  all 
the  haloid  salts  which  you  mention  together,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  difficult  to  see  what  advantage  can  result  from  such  a course. 
Ammonia  added  afterwards  docs  not  seem  to  be  so  energetic  in  its 
action. 

R.  Afpleton. — If  you  make  a photograph  for  a customer  as  a 
matter  of  business,  the  picture  is  his,  and  you  have  neither  a legal 
nor  a moral  right  to  dispose  of  copies  without  his  consent.  In 
order  to  secure  the  copyright  by  registration,  it  is  advisable  for 
both  the  actual  producer,  and  the  person  who  employs  the  actual 
producer,  to  ho  parties  to  the  registration.  If  you  make  a picture 
at  your  own  expense  and  for  your  own  purpose,  the  copyright 
belongs  to  yourself. 

C.  A.  C.— It  would  not  be  practicable,  as  it  frequently  happens  that 
very  many  conditions  are  implied  in  tho  queries,  and  to  insert 
particulars  as  to  all  of  these  would  involve  the  using  up  of  too 
much  space. 

Euuitas. — It  seems  to  us  that  you  have  been  unfairly  treated,  but 
we  cannot  see  what  you  can  do  but  leave  his  service. 

Carbon. — It  is  probable  that  tho  insolubility  arises  from  the  pre- 
sence of  acid  fumes.  Make  tho  sensitizing  bath  slightly  alkaline 
with  ammonia,  and  sprinkle  a little  ammonia  over  the  floor  of  the 
room  whore  you  dry  your  tissue. 


ftbc  |)botograpbic  |Jcfos. 


Including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom:— 
Yearly  ...  15s.  Od  | Half-Yearly  ...  7s.  8d.  | Quarterly  ...  3s.  lOd  1 
To  the  United  States,  the  Continent,  and  the  Colonies  : — I 

Yearly  ...  17s.  4d.  | Half-Yearly  ...  8s.  8d.  | Quarterly  ...  4s.  4d  t 

To  India  (Yearly)  19s.  Cd. 

advertisements  in  column. 

Not  exceeding  Five  Lines  (36  words)...  3s.  Od. 

Each  Additional  Line Os.  4d. 

Repeated  insertions,  and  special  positions  or  style,  by  contract. 
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THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  ENGLISH  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

IK  our  supplement  of  this  week  we  reproduce  one  of  the 
now  rapidly-fading  illustrations  from  the  first  book 
illustrated  by  means  of  the  camera— Fox  Talbot’s  Pencil  of 
Nature. 

The  view  shows  the  residence  of  Talbot,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  reproduce  in  a permanent  form  one  of  those 
early  photographs  of  which  the  originals  will  soon  be  no 
more. 

In  referring  to  this  photograph  Mr.  Talbot  says : — 

“ This  s one  of  a series  of  views  representing  the  author’s 
country  seat  in  Wiltshire.  It  is  a religious  structure  of  great 
antiquity,  erected  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  many  parts  of 
which  are  still  remaining  in  excellent  preservation. 

“This  plate  gives  a distant  view  of  the  Abbey,  which  is  seen 
reflected  in  the  waters  of  the  river  Avon.  The  spectator  is  look- 
ing to  the  north-west.  The  tower,  which  occupies  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  the  building,  is  believed  to  be  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth’s time  ; but  the  lower  portion  of  it  is  much  older,  and 
coeval  with  the  first  foundation  of  the  Abbey. 

“ In  my  first  account  of  ‘ The  Art  of  Photogenic  Drawing,’ 
read  to  the  Royal  Society  in  January,  1839,  I mentioned  this 
building  as  being  the  first  ‘ that  was  ever  yet  known  to  have 
drawn  its  own  picture.’ 

“ It  was  in  the  summer  of  1835  that  these  curious  self- 
representations  wore  first  obtained.  Their  size  was  very  small ; 
indeed,  they  were  but  miniatures,  though  very  distinct ; and  the 
shortest  time  of  making  them  was  nine  or  ten  minutes.” 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  in  this  place  the  chief 
points  of  the  Talbotype  process — a process  which,  in  a 
modified  form,  is  still  occasionally  used  for  making 
enlargements  on  paper.  Iodide  of  silver  is  deposited  on 
the  texture  of  a flue  hard  paper,  and  this  is  rendered 
sensitive  by  means  of  a nitrate  of  silver  solution  to  which 
gallic  acid  and  acetic  acid  have  been  added.  'The  picture 
is  developed  with  a solution  of  gallic  acid  to  which  a little 
nitrate  of  silver  and  acetic  acid  have  been  added.  Hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  is  used  for  fixing. 


DRY  PLATES  AND  DEVELOPERS  IN  AMERICA’ 
Thf.  New  York  Amateur  Photographic  Society  instituted 
a committee  on  dry  plates  some  months  ago,  and  the  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  H.  J.  Newton  (Chairman)  J.  H. 
i Janeway,  D.  II.  Walker,  C.  W.  Dean  (Secretary)  has 
just  issued  a voluminous  report.  Out  of  38  different 
brauds  of  American  plates,  12  showed  a sensitiveness 
amountir  g to  25  on  the  W’arnerke  scale,  while  the  lowest 
sensitiveness  recorded  was  14.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
notice  that  only  5 brands  of  plates  were  free  from  stains 
and  markings,  arising  from  the  packing  materials.  These 
tue  plates  of  Carbutt,  which  are  packed  with  varnished 


mats;  those  of  Forbes,  which  are  packed  face  to  face  with 
nothing  between  them  ; those  of  Ingless,  packed  with 
twine  ; the  Iowa  City  plates,  packed  with  a very  thin  mat ; 
and  the  Nys  Belgian  plates,  which  are  wrapped  in  needle 
paper.  The  comnittee  summarises  the  matter  as  fol- 
lows : — 

We  are  thoroughly  convinced  on  one  point,  however,  and 
that  is  that  the  principal  cause  of  fogged  plates  is  not  as  a 
general  thing  the  fault  of  the  emulsions,  but  is  caused  by  the 
packing  boxes  and  mats.  Five  plate-makers  have  shown  us  that 
it  is  possible  to  pack  plates  so  that  they  will  not  be  fogged  by 
the  mats  and  boxes.  If  our  work  shall  aid  in  increasing  this 
number,  we  shall  feel  that  the  time  and  thought  we  have  given 
the  matter  has  been  of  some  practical  value. 

The  following  are  the  principal  developers  used  in 
America  : — 

The  Society’s  standard  developer — Water,  1 ounce  ; dry  pyro, 
2 grains  ; carbonate  of  soda,  5|  grains  ; sulphite  of  soda, 
11  grains  ; carbonate  of  potassium,  51  grains  ; yellow  prussiate 
potash,  54  grains. 

Allen  and  Rowell's  Ammonia  Developer. — Pyrogallic  acid, 
30  grains;  water,  10  ounces;  liquor  ammonia,  l dram;  water, 

15  ounces  ; bromide  potassium,  20  grains.  To  develop,  take 
2 ounces  of  the  pyro  solution  and  1 ounce  of  the  ammonia  solu- 
tion. 

Deed's  Iron  Developer. — No.  1. — Neutral  oxalate  potash,  1 lb.  ; 
water,  5 pints.  Make  decidedly  acid  with  citric  acid,  and  filter. 
No.  2. — Iron,  1 lb.  ; water,  2 quarts.  Filter,  and  add  60  drops 
sulphuric  acid.  To  develop,  take  No.  1,  oxalate  solution, 
4 ounces  ; No.  2,  iron,  4 drams. 

Carbutt' t Pyro  and  Potash  Developer. — No.  1. — Water, 

10  ounces;  citric  acid,  60  grains;  crystallized  sulphate  soda, 
2 ounces ; pyrogallic  acid,  1 ounce ; water  to  make  up, 

16  ounces.  No.  2. — Water,  10  ounces  ; crystallized  sulphite 
soda,  2 ounces;  carbonate  potash  (C.P),  4 ounces;  water  to 
make  up,  16  ounces. 

For  Specials. — Water,  1 ounce;  No.  1,  J to  1 dram  ; No.  2, 
£ to  5 dram. 

For  A and  B Plates. — Water,  1 ounce  ; No.  1,  £ dram ; 
No.  2,  J dram.  No.  1 gives  density  ; No.  2 gives  detail. 

Cramer's  Soda  Developer — (Pyro  Stock  Solution). — Salicylic 
acid,  6 grains  ; dissolve  in  alcohol,  1 dram  ; add  water,  6 ounces ; 
pyrogallic  acid,  1 ounce.  Soda  Stock  Solution. — Water, 
30  ounces  ; sulphite  soda  (gran.),  4 ounces ; sal  soda,  4 ounces. 
To  develop  : to  1 ounce  soda  stock  solution,  add  7 ounces  water, 
and  j to  £ ounce  pyro  stock  solution. 

Chicago  Developer. — Make  the  three  following  saturated  solu- 
tions : carbonate  potassium,  sulphite  soda,  carbonate  soda. — 
Stock  No.  1 — (Pyro  solution). —Salicylic  acid,  6 grains; 
alcohol,  1 dram ; pyrogallic  acid,  1 ounce ; water,  8 ounces. 
Stock  No.  2 — (Soda  solution). — Saturated  solution  carbonate 
potassium,  1 ounce  ; saturated  solution  sulphite  soda,  1 ounce  ; 
saturated  solution  carbonate  soda,  3 ounces.  To  develop  : to 
2 ounces  of  Stock  No.  2,  add  £ to  \ dram  Stock  No.  1. 

Cross’s  Soda  Drceloper. — No.  1.  — Pyrogallic  acid,  1 ounce; 
water,  12  ounces;  sulphuric  acid,  10  drops.  No.  2.— Common 
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sal  soda,  £ lb.  avoirdupoise  ; sulphite  of  soda  (crystals),  | lb. ; 
water,  10  0 ounces.  To  develop : No.  1,  i to  1 dram;  No.  2, 
2 to  3 ounces. 

Cooper's  Soda  Developer. — No.  1. — Sulphite  soda  (crystals),  1 
pound ; distilled  water,  2 quarts ; pyrogallic  acid,  2 ounces. 
No.  2. — Carbonate  soda  (crystals),  ) pound  ; water,  2 quarts. 
To  develop,  take — No.  1,  2 ounces ; No.  2,  2 ounces ; water, 

2 ounces. 

Diamond  Ammonia  Developer. — No.  1. — Bromide  ammonium, 
25  grains ; strongest  ammonia,  1 dram ; water,  20  ounces. 
No.  2. — Pyrogallic  acid,  1 ounce ; citric  acid,  30  grains  ; water, 
9 ounces.  To  develop,  take  No.  1,  2 ounces  ; No.  2,  40 
minims. 

Forbe's  Ammonia  Developer  (Pyro  Solution). — Pyrogallic  acid, 
1 ounce  ; alcohol,  8 ounces.  (Bromide  Solution) — Bromide 
ammonium,  1 ounce ; water,  4 ounces.  (Ammonia  Solutions) 
— Stronger  water  ammonia,  1 ounce.;  bromide  ammonium,  60 
grains ; glycerine,  1 ounce  ; water,  6 ounces.  (Normal  Deve- 
loper)—Pyro  solution,  2 drams  ; ammonia  solution,  2 drams ; 
water,  8 ounces. 

Garrison  Formula. — Ammonia  Pyro  Developer. — No.  1. — Pyro- 
gallic acid,  4 drams ; bromide  potassium,  3 drams ; soda  sul- 
phite (crystals),  6 drams ; water,  5 ounces ; sulphuric  acid, 
30  minims.  No.  2. — Strongest  liquor  ammonia,  C drams ; 
water,  5 ounces.  To  develop,  take— Solution  No.  1,  1 dram  ; 
solution  No.  2,  1 dram ; water,  3 ounces. 

Iowa  City  Potash  Developer  (No.  1). — Pure  water,  96  ounces; 
sulphite  soda,  2 ounces  ; citric  acid,  60  grains;  pyrogallic  acid, 

1 ounce.  No.  2. — Pure  water,  96  ounces  ; carbonate  potassa, 

3 ounces.  To  develop,  take — Nos.  1 and  2,  equal  parts. 

Iowa  City  Soda  Developer. — No.  1. — Pure  water,  8 ounces  ; 

pyrogallic  acid,  1 ounce  ; sulphurous  acid,  1 dram.  No.  2.  — 
Water  (pure),  64  ounces  ; pure  chloride  calcium,  30  grains  ; 
when  dissolved,  add  sulphite  soda,  3 ounces ; carbonate  soda, 

4 ounces.  To  develop— Stock  No.  1,  £ to  1 dram  ; No.  2, 

2 ounces. 

Lnglis’  Potash  Developer.— Ho.  1.— Water,  12  ounces  ; sulphite 
soda-crystals,  2 ounces ; citric  acid,  60  grains  ; bromide  am- 
monia, 20  grains;  pyro,  1 ounce.  No.  2.— Water,  12  ounces; 
sulphite  soda-crystals,  2 ounces ; carbonate  potash,  3 ounces. 
To  develop,  take— No.  1,  1 dram ; No.  2,  1 dram ; water, 
1 ounce. 

Johnston's  Developer— { Stock  Solutions).— No.  1.— Saturated 
solution  sal  soda.  No.  2. — Saturated  solution  sulphite  soda. 
No.  3. — Pyro,  1 ounce;  water,  10  ounces  ; citric  acid,  48  grains; 
No.  4. — Bromide  ammonium,  120  grains  ; water,  6 ounces.  To 
develop,  take— No.  1,  2 ounces;  No.  2,  4 ounce;  No.  3,  f 
drams  ; No.  4,  1 dram. 

Kingston  Special  Ammonia  Developer. — No.  1. — Pyrogallic 
acid,  1 ounce  ; citric  acid,  30  grains  ; water,  12  ounces.  No.  2, 
— Bromide  ammonium,  150  grains  ; liquor  ammonia,  1 ounce  : 
water,  12  ounces.  For  use — 1 ounce  No.  1 in  15  ounces  of 
water  ; 1 ounce  No.  2 in  15  ounces  of  water.  Take  equal  parts 
for  development. 

Kingston  Special  Glycerine  Developer. — No.  1. — Pyrogallic 
acid,  1 ounce  ; glycerine,  1 ounce ; methylated  spirits,  or  water, 
6 ounces.  No.  2. — Bromide  ammonium,  120  grains  ; liquor 
ammonia,  1 ounce ; water,  6 ounces.  For  use — 1 ounce  No.  1 
in  15  ounces  of  water  ; 1 ounce  No.  2 in  15  ounces  of  water. 
Take  equal  parts  for  development.  Clearing  solution— Alum, 
1 ounce ; citric  acid,  1 ounce ; sulphate  of  iron,  3 ounces  ; water, 
20  ounces. 

Mawdsley  and  Dumont  Potash  Developer — (No.  1). — Water, 
16  ounces;  citric  acid,  60  grains;  sulphite  soda,  4 ounces; 
pyro,  1 ounce. — No.  2. — Carbonate  potash,  2 ounces  ; bromide 
ammonia,  40  grains;  water,  16  ounces.  To  develop:  take — 
Water,  4 ounces;  No.  1,  3 drams  ; No.  2,  3 drams. 

Monroe  Pi/ro  Ammonia  Developer  for  Portraits — No.  1. 

Pyrogallic  acid,  1 ounce  ; alcohol,  8 ounces. — No.  2.— Bromide 


stronger 
2.  1 dram  ; 
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potassium,  liO  grains ; water,  7 ounces 

1 ounce.  To  develop,  take— Nos.  1 and  _,  . , 

3  ounces,  liestrainer  : — Bromide  potassium,  80  grains  ; watt 
16  ounces. 

Monroe  Pyro  Sulphite  Ammonia  Developer  for  Views. — No. 

In  04  ounces  of  water  dissolve  1 ounce  sulphite  of  soda,  tin 
add  20  grains  of  citric  acid,  and  lastly  1 ounce  of  pyrogallic  aci 
No.  2.  — Water,  64  ounces;  bromide  potassium,  120  grain 
stronger  ammonia,  1 ounce.  To  develop,  take  equal  parts 
Nos.  1 and  2. 


Monroe  Pyro  Carbonate  of  Soda  Sulphite  Developer  for  Instan- 
taneous Views. — No.  1. — Sulphite  of  soda  (crystals),  4 ounces  ; 
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hot  water,  1 1 ounces.  When  dissolved  and  cool,  acidify  with 
sulphurous  acid,  which  will  take  between  3 and  4 ounces ; then 
add  pyro  dry,  1 ounce.  No.  2. — Sal  soda  (C.P.),  34  ounces; 
sulphite  soda,  6 drams  ; water,  64  ounces.  To  develop,  take 
1 dram  of  No.  1 to  each  ounce  of  No.  2. 

Nys  Belgian  Iron  Developer. — No.  1. — Neutral  oxalate  pot- 
ash, 12  ounces  ; water,  40  ounces.  No.  2. — Protosulphate  of 
iron,  12  ounces  ; water,  40  ounces  : sulphuric  acid,  5 drops. 
To  develop,  take  No.  1,  3 parts  ; No.  2,  1 part. 

Neidhart's  Ammonia  Developer. — No.  1. — Water,  100  ounces  ; 
sulphite  soda  (crystals),  120  grains ; bromide  ammonium, 
60  grains  : pyrogallic  acid,  1 ounce  ; sulphuric  acid,  J dram. 
No.  2. — Water,  80  ounces  ; liquor  ammonia,  1 ounce  ; bromide 
potassium,  180  grains.  Use  equal  parts  No.  1 and  No.  2. 

Roclford  Pyro  and  Ammonia  Developer. — No.  1. — Pyro 
I ounce;  water,  8 ounces;  salicylic  acid  6 grains.  Ko.  2. — 
Water,  8 ounces;  bromide  ammonium,  50  to  120  grains;  con- 
centrated liquor  ammonia,  1}  ounces.  To  develop,  take— No.  1, 
1 ounce  ; water,  16  ounces;  No.  2,  1 ounce  ; water,  16  ounces. 
Use  equal  parts  Nos.  1 and  2. 

Pyro  and  Sal  Soda  Developer. — . — No.  1. — Pyro,  1 ounce  ; 
water,  8 ounces  ; salicylic  acid,  6 grains.  No.  2. — Sulphite  soda, 
1 ounce  ; sal  soda,  2 ounces  ; water,  15  ounces.  To  develop, 
take  water,  34  ounces;  No.  2,  J ounce;  No.  1,  £ to  J 
dram. 

St.  Louis  Pyro  and  Ammonia  Developer. — No.  1. — Salicylic 
acid,  6 grains  ; dissolve  in  alcohol, 1 dram  ; add  water,  6 ounces  ; 
pyro,  1 ounce.  No.  2. — Water,  7 ounces  ; sulphite  soda,  granu- 
lated, 4 ounce  ; bromide  ammonium,  380  grains  ; concentrated 
liquor  ammonia,  1 ounce.  A. — Water,  15  ounces;  No.  1, 

1 ounce.  B. — Water,  15  ounces  ; No.  2,  1 ouuce.  To  develop, 
take  equal  parts  of  the  two  solutions,  A and  B. 

St.  Louis  Dry  Plate  Co.'s  Pyro  and  Sal  Soda  Developer — No.  1. 
Salicylic  acid,  6 grains ; dissolved  in  alcohol,  1 dram  ; add 
water,  6 ounces;  pyro,  1 ounce.  No.  2. — Water,  60  ounces; 
sulphite  soda  (granulated),  1 ounce ; sal  soda,  1 ounce.  To 
develop,  take  No.  2,  4 ounces  ; No.  1,  1 to  2 drams. 

Seed  Clearing  Solution. — After  plates  are  fixed,  place  them 
one-half  minute  in  the  following  solution  : — Citric  acid,  1 ounce  ; 
alum,  1 ounce ; sulphate  iron,  3 ounces ; water,  20  ounces. 
Then  wash  thoroughly. 

M.  A.  Seed  Iron  Developer. — Oxalate  of  potassium,  1 pound  ; 
water,  64  ounces.  Fill  one  gallon  jar  two-thirds  with  water. 
Suspend  from  the  top  a bag  made  of  coarse  material,  the  bottom 
thereof  reaching  half  way  in  th«  jar ; fill  the  bag  with  proto- 
sulphate of  iron,  which  soon  will  dissolve  ; keep  adding  iron  till 
some  remain  in  the  bag,  then  you  have  a saturated  solution. 
Allow  to  settle,  and  carefully  decant  the  clear  solution.  Add  1 
drop  of  sulphuric  acid  to  each  2 ounces.  When  above  solutions 
are  perfectly  clear,  take  one  part  of  iron  to  six  parts  oxalate. 

M.  A.  Seed  Soda  Developer. — (No.  1 — Stock  Solution). — 
Water,  0 ounces;  nitric  acid  (C.P.),  4 dram.  Mix  thoiouglily, 
and  then  add  pyrogallic  acid,  1 ouuce.  No.  2 — Stock  Solution. — 
Water,  30  ounces  ; sal  soda,  10  ounces*  ; sulphite  of  soda  (crystals), 
10  ounces*.  Take  of  Solution  No.  1,  1 ouuce;  water,  15  ounces. 
Take  of  Solution  No.  2,  4 ounces ; water,  12  ounces.  To  develop, 
take  equal  parts*  originally  printed  sal  soda,  4 ounces ; sulphite 
of  soda  (crystals),  6 ounces,  but  corrected  (?)  with  rubber  stamp 
and  ink. 

Stanley  Ammonia  Developer. — No.  1. — Sulphite  of  soda, 
4 drains ; pyro.,  4 drams  ; bromide  cf  potassium,  2 drams  ; bro- 
mide ammonium,  1 to  2 drams;  sulphuric  acid  (C.P.),  30  minims; 
water,  44  ounces.  No.  2. — Concentrated  ammonia,  4 drams; 
water,  32  ounces.  To  develop,  take  equal  parts  of  Nos.  1 and  2. 

Stanley  Soda  Developer. — No.  1. — Sulphite  of  soda,  4 drams  ; 
pyro.,  4 drams  ; bromide  of  potassium,  25  grains  ; sulphuric  acid 
(C.P.),  30  minims  ; water,  44  ounces.  No.  2. — Sal  soda,  2} 
ounces ; water,  32  ounces.  To  develop,  take  equal  parts  of 
Nos.  1 and  2. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

Antwerp,  Bcda-Pestii,  and  London. 

When  on  the  1st  of  May,  thirty-four  years  ago,  the  first 
great  Palace  of  Industry  was  opened  to  the  public,  it  was 
confidently  hoped  that  this  gathering  of  the  trophies  of  a 
hundred  nations  would  ba  a great  initial  step  in  the  in- 
auguration of  a new  era  of  international  peace,  goodwill, 
and  industrial  prosperity  ; but  even  if  the  labours  of  the 
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Prince  Consort  have  not  altogether  brought  about  the  full 
measure  of  advantage  which  was  predicted  by  the  optim- 
ists of  1851,  there  has  been  a rich  harvest  of  results,  it 
may  be,  however,  that  at  the  present  time  International 
Exhibitions  have  become  too  common ; and  there  is  no 

r misrepresentation  of  the  truth  in  saying  that  not  one  of  the 
three  Exhibitions  opened  during  the  past  week  is  in  any 
sense  such  a complete  expositor  of  the  industrial  arts  of 
the  time  as  was  the  first  exhibition.  Fewer  manufacturing 
processes  are  actually  illustrated,  fewer  productive  processes 
at  work,  the  tendency  rather  being  to  show  dead  specimens 
than  live  processes,  and  when  the  means  were  apparently 

[provided  for  actual  work,  it  was,  even  on  the  opening  day, 
an  exception  rather  than  a rule,  for  real  work  to  be  in 
progress.  These  remarks  apply  more  or  less  to  each  of  the 
exhibitions  opened  during  the  past  week — that  opened  at 
Antwerp  on  Saturday,  that  inaugurated  at  Buda-Pesth 
on  Sunday,  aud  the  British  Inventions  Exhibition,  which 
was  the  great  event  of  Monday  ; but  perhaps  with  especial 
force  to  the  latter. 

Although  an  excellent  show  is  anticipated  in  the  photo- 

1 graphic  department  of  the  Antwerp  Exhibition,  the 
arrangements  in  this  department  are  so  behindhand  that 
i it  will  be  better  to  defer  a detailed  report  for  a week  or 
more,  and  those  of  our  readers  who  contemplate  a trip  to 
i see  what  Belgium  can  show,  had  better  wait  for  a few 
weeks.  The  Austria-Huugarian  Exhibition  at  Buda-Pesth, 
opened  with  very  much  pomp,  ceremony,  and  show, 
on  Sunday,  is  of  great  interest,  but  more  especially  on  ac- 
count of  the  completeness  with  which  it  illustrates  the 
agricultural  and  forest  industries  of  Eastern  Europe : there 
| are  fine  collections  of  photographic  work  and  appliances, 
but  not  much  which  can  be  regarded  as  by  any  means  novel. 

In  a quiet  and  unassuming  way  the  Prince  of  Wales,  his 
Princess,  several  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  and 
the  leading  men  of  the  Exhibition  Executive,  walked 
through  the  buildings,  and  when  in  the  conservatory,  the 
Prince,  after  listening  patiently  to  a good  deal  of  second- 
hand information  contained  in  a long  and  wordy  address 
by  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell,  made  a few  sensible  remarks, 
and  declared  the  Exhibition  open. 

Entering  by  the  main  entrance,  one  notices  a series  of 
some  forty  distemper  paintings  round  the  Entrance  Hall, 
these  serving  to  illustrate  the  most  important  inventions 
of  modern  times.  The  baby  steam  ships,  the  embryonic 
locomotive,  and  the  early  printing  machine,  are  shown  ; 
while  the  industrial  work  of  the  present  day  is  also  well 
exemplified  ; the  Bessemer  converter  and  the  steam  ham- 
mer being,  one  may  take  it,  thoroughly  typical.  These 
works  were,  we  are  told,  executed  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  H.  Trueman  Wood  by  students  in  the  school  of  art ; 
and  they  do  credit  to  all  concerned,  as  the  lay-figure-like 
stiffness  of  the  analogous  designs  which  decorate  the 
exterior  of  the  Albert  Hall  is  noticeably  absent,  and  the 
paintings  have  a pleasing  aspect  of  reality.  Much  ha3  been 
done  to  improve  the  general  arrangement,  although  it  is  in 
the  main  that  of  the  Fisheries  and  the  Health  Exhibitions. 
New  buildings  provide  additional  space,  and  in  several 
cases  partitions  have  been  removed  so  as  to  afford  larger 
areas  for  the  eye  to  comprehend  at  one  time. 

Not  only  in  the  photographic  section,  but  also  in  several 
other  departments,  will  much  be  found  to  interest  our 
readers ; and  we  may  fairly  assume  that  every  readers  who 
resides  in  London,  or  who  can  conveniently  visit  the 
metropolis  during  the  next  six  months,  will  not  fail  to  see 
what  South  Kensington  has  to  show. 

The  historical  collection  of  the  Photographic  Society  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits,  and  it  comprises 
specimens  illustrating  photography  from  its  birth.  Early 
photographs  by  Niepce  on  metal  plates,  Daguerreotype 
apparatus  and  specimens,  and  examples  of  Talbotype  are 
to  be  found.  There  is  a copy  of  the  first  book  illustrated 
by  photography.  Talbot’s  pencil  of  nature,  and  a repio- 
duction  from  this — a photograph  of  Talbot’s  own  house — 


is  our  supplement  of  this  week.  Besides  the  above-men- 
tioned, there  are  specimens  serving  to  illustrate  most  of  the 
discoveries  which  have  made  photography  what  it  is. 

In  the  printing  department  will  be  found  many  exhibits 
bearing  upon  photography  — photo-mechanical  printing 
methods,  and  methods  of  printing  more  or  less  applicable 
to  photography  being  well  to  the  fore,  while  in  the 
American  department  is  a case  illustrating  the  the  Ives 
block  process ; and  among  the  philosophical  instruments 
(group  xxvii.)  the  optical  appliances  used  by  the  photo- 
grapher are  to  be  found. 

In  group  xxix.  photography  is  very  well  represented, 
although  we  find  but  little  that  has  not  been  more  or  less 
completely  described  in  the  Photographic  News.  This 
week  we  give  as  complete  a list  of  exhibits  in  this  depart- 
ment as  circumstances  will  allow,  and  next  week  we  shall 
make  some  comments  on  the  individual  exhibits. 

Edward  Dumnore,  Sunnycote,  South  Hill  Park,  Hamp- 
stead Heath,  Loudon,  N.W. — A Landscape  Photograph,  taken 
entirely  by  lunar  light  in  a Loudon  suburb.  E.  W.  Foxlee,  22, 
Goldsmith  ltoad,  Acton,  London,  W. — The  effect  of  moisture 
aud  heat  in  carbon  printing.  J.  P.  Mayall,  Park  Lane  Studio, 
London,  W. — The  application  of  a single  lens  to  life-size  por- 
traiture. The  Woodbury  Permanent  Photographic  Printing  Co., 
157,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W. — Woodburytype. 
Woodbury,  Treadaway,  and  Co.,  Limited,  llGandll7,  Great 
Saffron  Hill,  Loudon,  E.C. — (1)  Stannotype  Photographic 
Printing  Process ; (2)  Woodburytype ; (3)  Stannotype  ; (4) 
Photo  Filigrane  ; (5)  Metallic  Embossing  by  Photography  ; (6) 
Burning  Designs  by  Photography  ; (7)  Photo-Chromography  ; 
(8)  Woodbury  Lantern  Slides  ; (9)  Woodbury  Photometer  ; (10) 
Balloon  Photography  ; (11)  Photo-Gravure.  Paget  Prize  Plate 
Co.,  Castlebar,  Ealing,  W. — Gelatino-bromide  of  silver  Dry 
Plates  for  instantaneous  photography.  J.  W.  Swan,  Bromley, 
Kent — (1)  Improvements  in  photography  ; (2)  Producing  Print- 
ing Surfaces  and  obtaining  prints  therefrom  ; (3)  Photographic 
Engraving  ; (4)  An  Improved  Photographic  Process.  Arnold 
Spiller,  2,  St.  Mary’s  Road,  Cauonbury,  London,  N. — Celatino- 
chloride  of  silver  Transparencies,  developed  with  Hydroxyla- 
mine.  L.  Warnerke,  Silverhowe,  Champion  Hill,  London,  S.E. 
— (1)  Various  Photographic  Processes  based  on  the  newly  dis- 
covered property  of  the  gelatine  emulsion  ; (2)  The  new  Photo- 
graphic Shutter  ; (3)  Sensitometer.  Morgan  and  Kidd,  Kew 
Foot  Road,  Richmond,  Surrey — -Argentic  Gelatino-bromide 
Process,  as  applied  to  enlarging  on  paper,  porcelain,  canvas,  &c. 
The  Platinotype  Co.,  29,  Southampton  Row,  High  Holborn, 
London,  W.C. — The  Platinotype  Process  for  photo-chemical 
printing.  F.  W.  Hart,  8 and  9,  Kingsland  Green,  London,  E. 
— (1)  Celluloid  Trays  or  Dishes  for  developing,  and  other  uses 
in  photography  ; (2)  Photographic  Camera;  (3)  Tripod  Stand; 
(4)  Plate  Holder;  (5)  Washing  Trough  ; (6)  Magnesium  Light 
Machine;  (7)  Photographic  Pavilion  or  Portable  Studio. 
Henry  Van  der  Weyde,  182,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. — 

(1)  Illumiuating  artificially  objects  to  be  photographed ; 

(2)  Improvements  in  producing  vignetted  negatives.  Archer 
Clarke,  St.  John’s  Cottage,  Wandsworth,  London,  S.W. — 

(1)  Metal  Press  for  emulsion  work  ; (2)  The  Harrison-Clarke 
Bijou  Camera  ; (3)  Packing  Machine  for  gelatine  and  other  dry 
plates.  T.  Samuels,  Linden  House,  Hadley,  Barnet — (1)  Appa- 
ratus for  holding  dry  plates  or  films  before,  during,  and  after 
exposure,  and  for  changing  them  in  the  photographic  camera  ; 

(2)  Improvements  in  photographic  cameras.  Marion  and  Co., 
22  and  23,  Soho  Square,  London,  W.  ; and  J.  Cadett,  84,  Grove 
Lane,  Camberwell,  London,  S.E.— (1)  Recent  Photographic 
Apparatus  ; (2)  New  or  Improved  Pneumatic  Arrangements  for 
facilitating  the  uncapping  or  exposing,  and  capping  or  shutting 
the  lenses  used  in  apparatus  for  depicting  persons  or  objects  by 
photographic  means.  C.  Cusworth,  30,  Ellington  Street, 
London,  N. — Complete  Portable  Photographic  and  Signal  Appa- 
ratus, and  Electric  Light  Elevators.  A.  G.  and  J.  Hopkins, 
Hoddesdon — Simplex  Slide  and  Reversible  Camera  Back. 
C.  T.  Collins,  50,  Cochrane  Street,  N.W. — Improved  Photo- 
graphic Apparatus.  George  Shaw,  3,  Cawley  Road,  E.— In- 
stantaneous Shutter,  and  marine  views  taken  with  same.  S.  B. 
Goslin  and  W.  S.  Attwood,  Chase  Side,  Southgate,  N. — Im- 
proved Dark  Slide  Cameras.  G.  E.  Barker,  High  Road,  Chis- 
wick, London,  W. — Photographers'  Electric  Light  Apparatus. 
Edmund  G.  Ganly,  11,  Victoria  Grove,  Kensington  Gate,  Lon- 
don, W.— A Retouching  Machine,  and  improvements  in  camera 
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apparatus.  G.  Hare,  26,  Calthorpe  Street,  Gray’s  Inn  Road, 
London,  W.C. — Photographic  Apparatus.  Sands  and  Hunter, 
20,  Oanbourn  Street,  London,  W.C. — Photographic  Apparatus, 
J.  F.  Shew  and  Co.,  88,  Newman  Street,  and  132,  VVardour 
Street,  London,  W. — Photographic  Shutter,  and  various  other 
photographic  specialities.  J.  Swift,  81,  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
London,  W. — Photographic  Apparatus,  Microscopes,  and  Micro- 
scopical Appliances.  Leonard  Atkinson,  283,  Brockley  Road, 
London,  S.E. — Improved  Apparatus  for  micro-photography.  S. 
Lee  Bapty,  65,  Blackheath  Road,  Greenwich,  London,  S.E. — 
Photographic  Enlarging  Apparatus.  T.  Furnell,  1,  Matlock 
Villas,  Lordship  Lane,  East  Dulwich,  London,  S.E. — An 
Adjustable  Instantaneous  Shutter  for  photographic  pur- 
poses. G.  Houghton  and  Son,  89,  High  Holtorn,  Lon- 
don, W.C. — Modern  Improvements  in  photographic  apparatus. 

S.  W.  McKellen,  18,  Brown  Street,  Manchester — Photographic 
Apparatus.  London  Stereoscopic  and  Photographic  Co.,  54, 
Cheapside,  and  108  & 110,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. — (1) 
Various  Photographic  Apparatus  for  amateur  use,  showing  the 
latest  improvements  ; (2)  Frames  containing  views  taken  by 
amateurs  ; (3)  Specimens  of  Woodburytype,  showing  its  appli- 
cation to  commercial  purposes ; (4)  Specimens  of  Carbon  Photo- 
graphs as  an  advertising  medium  ; (5)  Carbon  Photographs  or 
opal.  W.  W.  Rouch  and  Co.,  180,  Strand,  London,  \V.C. — 
Photographic  Apparatus.  Reynolds  and  Branson,  14,  Com- 
mercial Street,  Leeds. — The  Phoenix  Photographic  Shutter. 

F.  W.  Monsell,  Eglantine,  Leeson  Park,  Dubliu. — -Circular  Drop 
Shutter.  William  Ouin,  4,  Laurel  Cottages,  Waverley  Road, 
Parke  Lane,  Tottenham,  Middlesex. — A Drop  Shutter  for  taking 
instantaneous  pictures  of  moving  objects.  Newton  and  Co., 
3,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. — (1)  Patent  Enlarging  Lantern  for 
photography ; (2)  Improved  Photographic  Ruby  Lanterns 
William  Middlemiss,  Holmfield  Mill,  Thornton  Road,  Bradford— 
Improvements  in  photographic  apparatus.  Photographic  Artists’ 
Co-operative  Supply  Association,  Limited,  4 3,  Charterhouse 
Square,  London,  E.C. — (1)  “ Poesa  ” Camera;  (2)  “Smith’s” 
Camera;  (S)  “ Charterhouse  ” and  “ Uranium  ” dry  plate.  W. 

G.  Honey,  3,  High  Street,  Devizes — An  Improved  Holder,  and 
dark  slides  to  be  used  therewith  for  sensitive  plates.  C.  Green 
and  L.  V.  Fiiidge,  Ivy  Cottage  Stratford-on-Avon — Patent 
Actinometer.  H.  Garside,  21,  Cannon  Street,  Manchester — An 
Improved  Method  ot  producing  surfaces  for  mechanical  or  ink 
printing.  W.  Bernstein,  72,  Finborough  Road,  South  Kensing- 
ton, London,  S.W. — Photopeinturc.  Norman  Macbeth,  Victoria 
Foundry,  Bolton— Process  for  producing  printing  surfaces  on 
blocks  by  means  of  gelatine  photo-reliefs.  A.  L.  Henderson, 
49,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. — Ceramic  Enamels. 

T.  James,  32,  Great  George  Street,  Liverpool — Elastic  Photo- 
Printing  Blocks  for  typographic  press.  B.  J.  Sayce,  Relcross 
Chambers,  Liveepool — The  Collodic-Bromide  Process. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  WITHOUT  FOCUSSING. 

The  conditions  under  which  one  can  ensure  a reasonable 
degree  of  sharpness  (disc  of  confusion  less  than  TIn  th  of 
au  inch)  have  been  worked  out  by  a committee  of  the 
New  York  Amateur  Society  (Messrs.  Dean,  Janeway,  and 
Metcalfe),  and  the  following  is  their  report. 

To  those  who  are  using  detective  cameras,  or  taking  “ snap  ’’ 
shots,  the  following  table  will  be  of  use,  showing  the  number  of 
feet  beyond  which  everything  is  in  focus  when  the  equivalent 
focus  of  the  lens  and  the  relative  diameter  of  the  stop  are  known. 
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As  no  two  makers  number  their  stops  alike,  and  some  do  not 
number  them  at  all,  it  is  desirable  to  designate  their  stops  in  terms 
of  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  As  an  example  of  how  misleading 
the  information  is  obtained  by  giving  the  number  of  the  stop,  we 
would  refer  to  the  Dallmeyer  lenses:  Stop  No.  3 in  lens  1A  is 
equal  to  ^ ; stop  No.  3 in  lens  3D  is  equal  to  / . 

Here  are  the  stops  of  the  same  nnmber,  in  lenses  by  the  same 
maker,  and  yet  one  requires  eight  times  the  exposure  of  the 
other.  We  arc  confident  that  the  small  amount  of  trouble  caused 
by  designating  our  stops  in  terms  of  f will  be  amply  repaid  by 
the  aid  it  will  give  us  in  obtaining  correct  exposures. 


THUMB-NAIL  NOTES. 

(The  Royal  Academy.) 

The  private  view  of  the  Royal  Academy  was  strangely 
photographic.  All  the  celebrities  of  the  day,  whose  photo- 
graphs stare  at  one  from  the  shopwindows,  were  present, 
and  the  public  must  have  blessed  the  camera  which 
enabled  them  to  find  out  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Toole, 
Mrs.  Langtry,  Miss  Anderson,  and  a host  of  others  more 
or  less  known  to  fame,  so  easily.  As  for  the  pictures, 
critici-m  on  that  day  was  impossible.  Still,  one  fact  was 
very  significant.  While  locomotion  in  all  the  rooms  was 
difficult,  the  crowd  before  any  one  picture  was  not  deuser 
than  the  general  throng.  In  other  words,  the  Exhibition 
contains  no  paiutings  which  stand  out  beyond  the  rest  and 
compel  attention— unless  it  be  the  works  of  Mr.  J. 
R.  Herbert,  R.A.,  which  for  badness  go  beyond  what  even 
that  veteran  painter  of  mediocrities  has  hitheito  produced. 
Mr.  Herbert  has  contributed  seven  canvasses,  all  of  which 
are  of  considerable  size,  and  nearly  all  hung  on  the  line. 
One  feels,  when  standing  before  Mr.  Herbert’s  works,  the 
futility  of  criticism,  and  can  only  regret  that  so  much 
valuable  space  is  not  better  occupied,  and  wonder  who  it 
is  that  buys  such  feeble  productions.  With  the  pictures 
of  Mr.  Unless  and  Mr.  Holl  there  is  no  mystery  on  this 
last  point.  Portrait  painting  is  the  only  branch  of  art 
which  at  the  present  moment  pays,  and  Mr.  Ouless  and 
Mr.  iloll  do  not  work  without  a commission.  But  why 
should  an  unoffending  public  be  compelled  to  gaze  at  the 
uniuteresting  faces  of  a Regius  Professor  of  Greek,  a 
bishop  in  his  lawn,  a very  ordinary  clergyman,  and  two 
doubtless  estimable  but  obscure  private  gentlemen  which 
Mr.  Unless  gives  us?  Mr.  Holl  is  a little  better,  since  lie 
numbers  Lord  Dufferin,  the  late  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  in  his  list;  but  then 
he  overweights  them  with  the  portraits  of  a Cambridge 
tutor,  a Philadelphia  doctor,  a bishop,  a private  gentle- 
man, and  a general  scarcely  known  out  of  the  Army  list : 
eight  portraits  by  one  R.A.  Surely  this  is  stretching  a 
privilege  too  far  ! On  second  thoughts,  though,  I do  not 
object  to  the  portrait  of  the  general.  It  points  a moral. 
Mr.  Iloll  evidently  had  to  ileal  with  a very  large  and  a 
very  red  nose.  We  may  believe  that  he  did  his  best  with 
it;  but,  in  the  interests  of  truth,  lie  couldu’t  do  otherwise 
than  paint  the  nose  red.  In  such  a case,  photography  lias 
an  advantage.  Had  the  general  been  photographed,  his 
nose  would  probably  have  appeared  iu  shadow,  but  it 
would  not  have  been  led. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  these  uninteresting  pictures 
to  Mr.  Ileikoiner's  portrait  of  Miss  Katherine  Grant. 
This  is  worthy  the  notice  of  photographers  because  it  sug- 
gests what  can  be  done  with  a very  light  background. 
Since  the  late  Adam  Solomon  started  the  fashion  of  dark 
backgrounds,  f ircible  lighting,  and  deep  shadows,  photo- 
graphers seem  to  have  been  afraid  of  attempting  anything 
else.  The  background  in  Mr.  lleikomer  s picture  is  lighter 
than  the  face.  The  figure  is  placed  close  to  the  background, 
and  a shadow  on  the  latter  thrown  by  the  head  gives  a 
wondeiful  effect  of  force aud  brilliaucy.  loo  miny  photo- 
graphs admirable  in  the  lighting  of  the  head  have  a 
monotony  about  them  from  the  even  and  shadow  less  back- 
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i grounds.  Experiments  with  lighter  backgrounds  than  at 
present  favoured,  might  be  worth  attempting. 

Of  Mr.  Millais’  charming  picture  of  “The  Lady  Peggy 

I Primrose,”  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  in  his 
happiest  vein.  A curious  contrast  is  a companion  picture  of 
“The  Lady  Sibyl  Primrose,”  by  Sir  Frederick  Leighton. 
The  doll-like  prettiness  of  the  latter  and  the  complete 
■ naturalness  of  the  former  are  very  characteristic.  One 
[ child  is  of  wax,  the  other  of  flesh  and  blood.  The  portraits 
of  children  in  this  year’s  exhibition  are  very  numerous, 
and  one  tires  of  coming  across  such  announcements  as 
| “ Cecil  and  Adela,  daughters  of  ” this,  or  “ Sarah,  daughter 
' of”  that.  It  is  odd,  too,  that  parents  seem  to  prefer  to 
| have  their  girls  painted  rather  than  their  boys.  Mr. 
| Sant,  II.  A.,  of  course  is  responsible  fora  good  many  of 
[ these  children’s  portraits,  but  Mr.  Sant’s  work  is  of  a past 
I age,  and  is  precisely  of  the  kind  that  photography  has 
I done  so  much  to  improve.  One  of  Mr.  Faulkner’s  photo- 
I graphs  of  children  is  worth  half-a-dozen  of  Mr.  Sant’s 
I pictures  for  absence  of  staginess  and  fidelity  to  nature. 

But  monotonous  a3  these  portraits  of  children  become, 
i they  are  not  such  offenders  as  are  such  huge  monstrosities 
as  Mr.  John  Collier’s  portraits  of  “ Sir  Thos.  Boughty, 
i Bart.,  and  Lady  Boughty.”  The  “ Bart,”  arrayed  in  a bran 
new  hunting  coat  of  the  most  startling  red,  is  standing  on  a 
I flight  of  stone  steps,  and  a very  plain  lady  is  just  within 
R the  doorway.  At  the  feet  of  the  “ Bart  ” is  a fox- 
i hound.  They  are  all  painted  life-size,  and  the  picture 
I cannot  cover  less  than  a hundred  square  feet  of  wall  space, 
i A finer  specimen  of  the  penny  plaio,  twopence  coloured, 
I order  of  art  has  not  been  seen  at  Burlington  House. 

The  portraits  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Pettie, 
I and  Mr.  Orchardson  exhibit  the  peculiarity  of  each  master. 
I Mr.  Watts  has  only  one  picture,  an  exceedingly  fine  por- 
I trait  of  Miss  Laura  Gurney  (No.  201).  In  Mr.  Long’s 
I eyes  all  flesh  is  of  a dusky  creamyness,  possibly  through 
» his  assiduous  study  of  Eastern  beauty  ; and  in  his  portrait 
of  Miss  Fleetwood  Wilson  he  has  not  been  able  to  rid  him- 
I self  of  this  notion.  One  is  apt  to  get  tired  of  Mr.  Long’s 
| low  tones.  Mr.  Pettie’s  prediliction  is  towards  a bilious 
sallowness,  and  if  his  Mr.  J.  G.  Orchar  (No.  185),  and  Mr. 
John  Garrett  Martin,  be  truly  represented,  both  aresuffer- 
i ing  from  a liver  complaint.  Mr.  Pettie’s  capital  pictures 
‘‘Challenged,”  and  two  subjects  from  the  “School  for 
r Scandal,”  are  free  from  this  peculiarity.  Mr.  Orchardson 
favours  a greenish-yellow  tone  ; the  green  predominates  in 
his  portrait  of  Mrs.  Ralli,  aud  the  yellow  in  his  picture 
! “The  Salon  of  Madame  Recamier.”  Mr.  Orchardson’s 
pictures,  I fancy,  would  not  photograph  well.  In  some 
notices  of  the  Academy  “ The  Salon  of  Madame  Becamier” 
is  placed  as  the  picture  of  the  year.  Undoubtedly  the 
grouping  is  good,  aud  painting  brilliant,  but  it  is  notable 
only  as  a collection  of  portraits.  The  artist  seems  to  have 
felt  this,  for  he  has  had  the  names  of  the  principal  person- 
ages placed  on  the  frame  under  each  figure.  So  far  from 
suggesting  the  wit  and  repartee  associated  with  Madame 
Itecamier’s  assemblies,  Mr.  Orchardson’s  picture  only  con- 
veys an  impression  of  dullness. 

The  best  pictures  at  the  Academy  are,  of  course,  not  the 
portraits,  but  the  latter  are  challenged  by  photography 
more  directly  than  are  the  landscapes  aud  works  of  imagina- 
tion. Looking  round  the  walls  with  their  150  portraits,  of 
which  scarcely  a dozen  can  be  said  to  be  really  interesting, 
I could  not  help  thiuking  of  Mr.  Glaisher’s  lament  that 
portraiture  has  been  so  sparsely  represented  at  the  photo- 
graphic exhibitions  of  the  past  few  years.  With  the  efforts 
of  the  Royal  Academicians  before  me,  I felt  grateful  to 
photographers  for  their  forbearance.  Only  men  of  the 
highest  genius,  whether  painters  or  photographers,  can  make 
portraits  acceptable,  and  the  photographer  has  the  advant- 
agsof  the  painter,  because  he  has  a better  chance  of  securing 
a correct  likeness,  which,  after  all,  condones  a good  many 
faults  in  other  directions.  Mr.  J.  D.  Linton’s  “ Marriage 
of  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Albany,  K.G.,”  painted  for  her 
Majesty,  is  a capital  example  of  shortcoming  in  this  very 


essential  point.  The  painting  consists  entirely  of  portraits, 
and  no  doubt  Mr.  Linton  has  been  largely  assisted  by 
photographs;  but  how  oddly  he  has  contrived  to  miss 
the  likeness  in  his  drawing  of  the  Queen  and  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  while  that  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
is  positively  absuid  ! A curious  characteristic  of  portrait- 
ure is,  that  if  it  be  not  faithful,  it  immediately  caricatures. 
Dr.  Tait  is  saying  complacently,  “There,  I think  I’ve  done 
this  business  pretty  smart ! ” as  plainly  as  paint  can  make 
him.  The  Prince  of  Wales  isdecidediy  dissatisfied,  and  is 
half  inclined  to  insist  upon  the  ceremony  being  performed 
again.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  is  evidently  tip-toeing  so 
as  to  get  a better  look  of  the  young  couple  who  seem  to 
be  remarking,  “ Yes,  here  we  are,  what  do  you  think  of  us  1 ” 
The  rest  of  the  crowd  are  hopelessly  bored ; while  one 
lady  who  is  making  a curtsey  is  agonised  by  the  thought 
that  the  court  functionary  behind  her  has  got  his  foot  on 
her  train.  The  whole  picture  is  intensely  absurd. 

The  rest  of  the  paintiugs  must  be  dismissed  in  a few 
lines,  since  they  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
article.  Mr.  Marcus  Stone's  “A  Gambler’s  Wife,”  Mr. 
Yeames’  “ Prisoners  of  War,”  Mr.  H.  Stacy  Marks’  “ A 
Good  Story,”  the  “ Una  Limosmita  por  el  Amor  de  Dios” 
of  Mr.  J.  B.  Burgess,  Mr.  W.  P.  Frith’s  “John  Knox  at 
Holyrood,”  Mr.  E.  Long’s  “ Love’s  Labour  Lost,”  Mr. 
Alma  Tadema’s  “ A Reading  from  Homer  ” (the  wonder- 
ful painting  of  the  marble  is  more  photographic  than 
photography),  Mr.  P.  Calderon’s  “ Andromeda  ” (never  was 
seen  such  blue  water  as  Mr.  Calderon  has  here),  Mr.  II. 
Garland’s  “ Waiting  for  a Breeze,  Southwold,”  Mr.  Fildes’ 
“Venetians,”  Mr.  Poynter’s  “Diadumene”  (a  nude 
figure  with  somewhat  short  legs),  Mr.  E.  Blair  Leighton’s 
“ The  Secret  ” (a  very  powerful  picture  of  a dying  man 
whispering  in  the  ear  of  a monk),  are  a few  of  the  more 
notable  works.  Mr.  Colin  Huuter,  by  the  way,  should 
strudy  photographs  of  wave  effects.  His  curly,  yeasty  seas, 
arranged  in  parallel  lines,  are  becoming  intolerably 
monotonous. 

To  the  majority  of  the  outsiders,  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
that  justice  has  been  done.  Their  pictures  have  either 
been  skyed,  or  placed  so  low  that  they  cannot  be  seen 
without  going  on  one’s  knees.  In  justice  to  the  hanging 
committee,  however,  it  must  be  said  that  a whole  host  of 
small  pictures  appear  to  have  b en  hung  for  no  other 
purpose  than  because  they  happened  to  fill  a particular 
space,  and  the  committee  have  succeeded  in  doing  this 
very  well.  Wide-Angle. 


POSITIVES  ON  GELATINO-CHLORIDE  OF 
SILVER. 

BY  \V.  SI.  ASHMAN  AND  R.  OFFORD. 

Fourth  Article. 

As  we  have  now  shown  the  manner  by  which  emulsions 
may  be  compounded  satisfactorily,  we.  will  crave  the 
reader’s  indulgence  for  a little  space  iu  the  preseut  article 
for  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  strange  peculiarities 
attending  the  preparation  of  mixed  emulsions.  Doubt- 
less, the  uncertainty  may  be  attributed  to  the  presence  of 
chloride  aud  citrate,  or  other  molecules  attacking  the 
nascent  silver  at  the  same  moment.  In  accordance  with 
certain  laws  of  physical  chemistry,  we  are  led  to  expect 
that  the  kuown  affinity  of  silver  nitrate  for  chlorine  would 
be  greatly  in  excess  of  that  displayed  towards  many  other 
substances  of  a more  or  less  organic  nature,  and  that  by 
following  up  this  mode  of  reasoning  we  should  conclude 
that  the  whole  of  a soluble  haloid  would  be  converted  into 
silver  haloid  before  any  organic  silver  salt  could  be  formed. 
Were  we  dealiug  with  simple  aqueous  solutions,  it  is 
probable  that  this  explanation  would  be  the  true  one,  since 
it  is  capable  of  verification  by  means  of  a voltaic  arrange- 
ment. 

When,  however,  a viscous  liquid  of  considerable  density 
enters  into  the  calculation,  the  internal  resistance  so 
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offered  may,  nay  does,  exercise  an  influence : hence  it  is  that 
when  gelatine  is  present,  the  more  likely  theory  would  be 
that  the  molecules  become  heterogeneously  mixed,  and  a 
molecule  of  silver  nitrate  seizes  upon  its  nearest  neigh- 
bour,  whichever  that  neighbour  may  happen  to  be,  and 
thus  we  obtain  a number  of  such  molecules  of  two  or  more 
compounds  indiscriminately  suspended  within  the  walls  of 
our  viscous  medium-gelatine.  Against  this  supposition 
we  are  confounded  with  the  practical  difficulty  experienced 
when  attempting  to  suspend  certain  of  the  organic  silver 
salts,  whereby  for  some  unexplained  reason  (probably  in- 
creased gravity)  the  salts  quickly  precipitate,  and  this  is 
further  augmented  by  the  application  of  heat,  which  also 
tends  to  reduce  the  silver  to  the  metallic  state. 

To  any  one  meditating  a few  experiments  with  the 
organic  salts  of  silver,  we  should  recommend  the  following 
as  an  introductory  step,  tending  as  it  does  to  somewhat 
modify  many  generally  accepted  ideas  in  regard  to  the 
behaviour  of  these  salts  in  the  light,  and  pave  the  way  for 
further  investigation.  Take  five  two-ounce  test  tubes,  or 
beakers  (wine  glasses  will  do  equally  well),  and  place  half 
an  ounce  of  distilled  water  in  each,  adding  to  the  water 
some  silver  nitrate— say  one  gramme  to  the  first,  and  half 
a gramme  to  each  of  the  other  four.  When  this  is  dis- 
solved, weigh  out  sufficient  of  the  following  five  salts  to 
throw  down  the  silver  in  each  glass,  leaving  just  a trace 
of  haloid  in  excess. 

Into  the  first  vessel  place  sodivim  chloride  ; the  second, 
potassium  or  ammonium  citrate  ; the  third,  potassium  oxa- 
late ; the  fourth,  double  tartrate  of  potassium  and  sodium 
(Rochelle  salt) ; the  fifth,  sodic  tungstate.  There  are 
others  that  might  be  added,  but  these  will  suffice  for  illus- 
tration of  an  instructive  experiment.  Let  the  operation 
be  conducted  in  yellow  light,  such  as  that  given  by 
“golden  fabric,”  and  wash  the  precipitate  by  decantation  ; 
namely,  when  the  precipitate  has  settled,  pour  off  as  much 
of  the  water  as  may  be  conveniently  done  without  losing 
the  precipitate,  refill  the  vessel  with  water,  and  again  pour 
off  as  much  as  possible.  Take  a half-plate — opal  by  pre- 
ference—and  place  it  on  a very  hot  piece  of  slate,  plate- 
glass,  or  other  slab  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  warm 
enough  to  liquefy  the  gelatine  used.  Have  ready  a little 
moderately  strong  solution  of  gelatine  in  a liquid  state ; 
beginning  with  the  first  beaker  or  other  vessel,  take  some 
of  each  precipitate,  and  place  each  portion  on  the  opal 
glass  in  the  same  order  they  are  taken.  Repeat  this  in 
another  row  across  the  glass,  adding  to  each  quantity  of 
the  precipitate  a drop  Or  two  of  hot  gelatine  solution,  and 
well  mix  with  separate  strips  of  glass  or  stirring  rods. 
Then  form  a third  row  consisting  of  portions  from  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  aud  fifth  vessels,  to  each  of  which  has 
been  added  a larger  quantity  out  of  the  first,  as  well  as  a 
few  drops  of  warm  gelatine  solution. 

Let  these  all  be  mixed  up  well  as  before,  and  the  experi- 
menter will  then  have  three  rows,  the  first  showing  plain 
silver  chloride,  citrate,  oxalate,  tartrate,  and  tungstate  ; 
the  second  presenting  the  same  salts  mixed  with  an  organic 
substance — gelatine  ; and  the  third  intending  to  demon- 
strate the  effect  of  mixing  silver  chloride  with  each  of 
four  other  silver  salts  that  are  affected  by  the  action  of 
light.  In  the  fourth  and  last  row  of  four  portions  let  the 
chloride  (first  vessel)  be  mixed  with  the  others  as  near 
as  possible  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  one.  Take  the 
opal  plate  so  prepared  into  a bright  light  and  watch  the 
printing  action  carefully,  noting  the  order  in  which  each 
portion  begins  to  discolour,  and  the  ultimate  density 
presented  by  them  all  after  an  exposure  of,  say,  half  an 
hour.  The  organic  salts  will  soon  be  placed  in  their  proper 
order  of  sensitiveness  and  density. 

In  our  second  article,  contained  in  the  PnOTOGRAPHic 
News  of  March  6th  last,*  mention  is  made  of  a number 
of  silver  salts  upon  which  we  had  experimented  some 
months  before.  Among  them  silver  tartrate  appears, 

* Page  119,  vol.  xxix. 


and  as  that  substance  has  been  recently  formulated 
for  use  in  printing,  it  is  Well  that  we  should  refer 
more  in  detail  to  our  experiments  on  the  subject.  The 
great  difficulty  in  the  employment  of  silver  tartrate  is  its 
refusal  to  emulsify  by  ordinary  means.  If  a tartrate  salt, 
such  as  Deutral  potassium  tartrate  (soluble),  or  the  double 
tartrate  of  potassium  and  sodium,  is  mixed  with  gelatine, 
and  silver  added,  a very  slight  precipitate  is  produced, 
which,  long  before  setting  point,  has  all  settled  at  the 
bottom,  leaving  almost  a clear  jelly.  This  jelly  contains 
silver,  as  shown  by  the  colour  indicator,  but  cannot  be  said 
to  be  an  emulsion  as  we  understand  one  in  modern  photo- 
graphy ; whether  little  or  much  excess  is  employed,  the 
results  are  always  the  same.  The  acid  in  the  gelatine 
causes  cream  of  tartar  to  be  deposited  in  a small  quantity, 
and  this,  mixed  with  a little  silver  tartrate,  may  be  removed 
from  the  bottom  of  the  mixture  when  set. 

Vigorous  printing  being  a characteristic  of  tartrate  of 
silver  in  gelatine,  we  were  anxious  to  O'  ercome  its  dis- 
advantages, and  were  a long  time  before  we  could  obtain  a 
proper  white  emulsion  of  this  kind  ; but  we  succeeded  at 
last  in  the  manner  which  we  propose  to  explain.  If  the 
salt  in  question  be  precipitated  in  water,  the  p.p.  so  formed 
is  too  coarse  for  our  purpose,  but  still  it  can  be  suspended 
in  gelatine,  and  an  emulsion  may  be  thus  formed.  Heat- 
ing the  precipitate  changes  it  to  a brown  colour,  and  pro- 
duces the  effect  seen  in  mirror  manufacturing,  the  bottom 
of  the  beaker  or  other  glass  vessel  representing  a mirror 
of  metallic  silver.  As  in  other  organic  preparations  of 
silver,  the  heat  must  be  kept  down  to  the  lowest  degree  at 
which  the  gelatine  can  be  liquefied,  and  as  very  little  heat 
is  capable  of  depositing  the  silver,  this  plan  becomes 
necessarily  useless.  Our  experience  led  us  to  suspect  the 
potassium  salt  as  being  the  cause  of  the  inability  to  pro- 
duce a satisfactory  emulsion,  so  we  tried  another  salt 
alone,  and  with  success. 

In  40  c.c.  of  distilled  water  we  dissolved  ’8  gramme  of 
tartaric  acid.  This  we  neutralized  with  -6  gramme  of 
sodium  bicarbonate.  (Some  care  must  be  observed  in  this 
experiment  that  the  carbonic  acid  liberated  is  not  mistaken, 
by  its  effect  upon  litmus  paper,  for  free  tartaric  acid.  To 
obviate  this  tendency  in  some  measure,  the  liquid  should' 
be  violently  agitated  and  heated  up  once  or  twice,  when' 
most  of  the  C02  will  escape.  The  solution  should  then 
be  made  just  faintly  acid.)  We  then  added  1*4  grammes  of 
hard  gelatine  (previously  soaked  in  water),  and  melted  at 
as  low  a temperature  as  possible  to  secure  perfect  solution  : 
into  this  we  placed  1 gramme  of  silver  nitrate,  stirred 
vigorously,  and  at  once  produced  a white  emulsion.  The 
mixing  vessel  was  quickly  transferred  to  a basin  of  cold 
water,  and  the  stirring  continued  for  a few  minutes,  when 
setting  commenced,  and  a satisfactory  result  was  so  far 
obtained. 

Silver  tartrate  emulsion,  formed  as  above,  is  available 
for  mixing  with  a silver  chloride  emulsion,  in  a proportion 
suited  to  taste  or  requirements ; one  part  to  five  of  chloride, 
or  one  part  to  four  of  chloride  answers  well. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  in  cases  where  the  gelatine 
refuses  to  hold  the  silver  salt  in  supension  in  the  form  of 
a white  precipitate,  some  organic  compound,  not  hitherto 
chemically  defined,  is  produced  in  conjunction  with  the 
gelatine  itself ; otherwise,  how  is  it  the  precipitate,  if  pre- 
pared in  water,  can  be  made  to  form  an  emulsion  by  the 
addition  of  gelatine  and  the  application  of  heat.  And  we 
are  further  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  this  change  is 
brought  about  chiefly  through  the  intervention  of  a 
potassium  salt,  the  same  effect  being  sometimes  noticeable 
when  using  potassium  citrate  in  excess. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  rapid  stirring  during  setting 
tends  to  produce  a whiter  emulsion  (a  sine  qua  non  for  either 
opal  or  paper)  than  would  be  obtained  if  the  mixture  were 
only  slightly  agitated ; however,  this  is  a matter  which 
can  be  definitely  tested.  That  certain  white  compounds 
are  obtained  in  this  manner  is  a fact  of  which  we  are  well 
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aware,  and  it  was  long  ago  observed  by  druggists  in  the 
preparation  of  cold  cream  and  other  similar  substances  ; 
although  its  application  in  the  present  instance  may  be 
novel,  it  is  none  the  less  worthy  of  attention,  and  before 
closing  this  series  of  articles  we  shall  be  in  a position  to 
speak  with  greater  certainty  upon  the  subject. 

Glass,  opal  plates,  and  similar  suifaces  prepared  with 
a compound  emulsion  in  which  silver  tartrate  is  present  to 
any  extent,  exhibits  considerable  roughness  when  dry, 
irrespective  of  the  manner  such  combination  is  brought 
about.  Washing  the  emulsion  for  a considerable  time  does 
not  remove  this  tendency,  while  it  seriously  impoverishes 
the  vigour  of  the  image  so  obtained,  as  it  does,  iu  fact,  in 
all  cases  where  the  organic  silver  compounds  are  blended 
with  a chloride  emulsion.  Curiously  enough,  however, 
the  roughness  of  surface  here  spoken  of  is  not  so  marked 
when  a similar  emulsion  possessing  this  characteristic  is 
spread  upon  paper,  irrespective  of  the  presence  or  absence 
of  any  preliminary  substratum  the  paper  may  have  received. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  we  fail  to  recognize 
any  distinct  advantage  in  the  use  of  the  tartrate  salts, 
iiuding,  as  we  do,  that  a formula  such  as  the  following  not 
only  yields  the  finest  possible  results  on  glass,  either  for 
transparencies  or  opals,  but  can  also  be  spread  upon  paper, 
and  is  in  that  condition  equally  amenable  to  the  production 
of  good  work.  The  formula  does  not  materially  differ 
from  a previous  one  we  have  given  ; but  the  method  here 
shown  of  forming  the  organic  salt  has  its  advantages  over 
the  employment  of  a more  or  less  suspicious-looking 
crystal,  such  as  the  commercial  article  usually  appears. 

To  make  the  plain  chloride  emulsion,  we  take  : — 

Gelafiue ...  ...  3 grammes 

Ammonium  chloride -G4  ,, 

Distilled  water 33  c.c. 

Warm  suflicicutly  only  to  ensure  solution  and  mixture,  then 
add — 

Silver  nitrate  ...  2 grammes 

Dissolved  in  distilled  water  ...  10  c.c. 


; Upon  testing  this  emulsion  in  the  manner  previously  de- 
scribed on  page  150,  it  is  found  that  there  is  an  absence 
of  free  silver. 

The  citrate  emulsion  is  then  made  as  follows  : 


Gelatine  * ...  ...  ...  3 grammes 

Distilled  water 30  c.c. 

Dissolve  with  gentle  heat  as  before  ; then  add  : — 

Liq.  am.  fort  -880  1 c.c. 

Citric  acid  ...  ...  ...  2 grammes  in  10 

c.c.  of  water,  or  sufficient  acid  to  neutralize 
the  alkali. 


Finally  we  add : — 

Silver  nitrate 2 grammes 

Distilled  water  5 c.c. 


These  proportions  are  calculated  to  leave  a slight  excess 
of  silver.  Mix  as  directed  on  page  245.  The  emulsion 
is  then  set,  and  washed  in  two  or  three  changes  of  water, 
the  duration  of  soakiug  being,  as  heretofore,  five  minutes. 

The  citrate  emulsion  is  then  filtered  and  blended  with 
the  chloride  emulsion  in  proportion  to  the  necessities  of 
the  work  in  hand.  As  a general  rule,  the  proportions  we 
have  previously  mentioned--viz.,  one  of  citrate  to  four  of 
chloride — may  be  adhered  to ; and  when  larger  quantities 
are  employed  than  those  herein  stated,  it  may  be  found 
judicious  to  add  an  antiseptic,  such  as  thymol  iu  a'cohol. 

Ammoniacal  fuming  does  not  appear  at  any  stage  to 
confer  distinct  advantages  upon  gelatine  films  prepared  as 
described.  When  an  emulsion  is  of  such  a character  that 
the  action  of  light  produces  a red  image,  then  fuming 
modifies  the  colour  somewhat,  and  a bluer  image  is  the 
result ; the  finished  print,  however,  has  not  gained  any- 
thing as  regards  rapidity  or  quality,  such  as  we  are  wont 
to  get  when  dealing  with  ordinary  printing  on  albumen  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  such  prints  appear  to  lose  a good 


deal  of  the  colour  obtained  by  toning  when  the  operation 
of  fixing  takes  place,  and  unless  the  toning  be  carried  to 
the  stage  of  bleaching,  the  films  yield  images  of  a yellowish 
brown  colour.  Therefore,  if  a bluish  image  is  considered 
preferable,  such  can  be  more  easily  obtained  by  varying 
the  propoition  of  the  organic  compound  in  the  manner  we 
have  already  shown. 

Images  fixed  without  toning  do  not  present  an  agreeable 
colour  such  as  the  majority  of  persons  are  accustomed  to 
admire;  for  this  reason,  as  also  in  the  parent  process, 
collodio  chloride,  to  produce  an  attractive  result  the  films 
must  be  subjected  to  the  influence  of  a toning  bath. 

In  seeking  for  a special  toning  formula,  our  experiments 
have  covered  a wide  range,  the  result  of  which  may  be  re- 
duced to  a small  field,  consisting  of  two  or  three  com- 
petitors only — viz.,  the  Maxwell  Lyte  borax  bath  (sodium 
acetate  and  calcium),  and  the  thiocyanate.  Either 
of  these  forms  of  gold  toning  is  suited  to  work  with 
the  formulae  already  published,  and,  rs  a general 
rule,  will  give  satisfaction  when  used.  In  the  event, 
however,  of  a film  proving  refractory  in  the  first 
named,  it  may  invariably  be  finished  in  the  last,  and 
often  this  treatment  is  to  be  commended.  From  our  remarks 
regarding  the  formation  of  the  sensitive  molecules  at  the 
commencement  of  this  article,  it  will  be  gathered  that  such 
films  of  gelatine  do  not  present  the  same  faedities  for 
toning  as  are  found  with  collodion  and  albumen.  The 
upper  strata  alone  receive  a deposit  of  metallic  gold  unless 
an  agent  be  employed  capable  of  penetrating  the  gelatine 
film  and  neutralizing  any  acid  contained  therein,  as  well  as 
rendering  inert  the  restraining  influence  of  chlorine  or  the 
soluble  chloride,  citrate,  and  other  salts.  By  washing  the 
prints  in  three  changes  of  water,  a certain  amount  of  silver 
in  conjunction  with  the  soluble  salts  which  have  not  been 
acted  upon  by  light  can  be  abstracted  ; notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  emulsion,  previous  to  coating,  shall  not,  by 
the  colour  test  before  mentioned,  show  the  presence  of  un- 
combined silver.  As  these  salts  are  not  beneficial  to 
toning  action,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  detrimental  to  the 
toning  bath,  we  recommend  a thorough  washing. 

Further,  by  soaking  the  prints  in  dilute  acid  solutions, 
common  salt,  acetate  of  soda,  &c.,  toning  action  is,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  impeded  ; but  a similar  treatment  iu 
alkaline  solutions  is  found  to  be  favourable  to  toning. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  an  emulsion  similar  to  the  above,  we 
should  wash  the  prints  to  the  extent  generally  adopted  with 
silver  prints  upon  albumenized  paper,  then  transfer  them 
to  an  alkaline  bath  composed  of — 

Bicarbonate  of  soda  ...  10  grammes 

Water  1,000 

and  move  them  about  in  this  solution  for  five  minutes, 
after  which  we  should  wash  them  in  two  changes  of 
water,  and  pass  them  into  the  borax  bath  above 
mentioned,  which,  if  used  freshly  prepared  and  of 
the  strength  here  given,  will  be  found  to  yield  satisfactory 
tones  with  less  than  ten  minutes'  action,  a result  unattain- 
able if  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  bath  has  not  been  employed 
in  the  manner  directed.  We  make  a stock  solution  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  of  borax  to  eighty  parts  of  water, 
and  of  this  we  use  T gramme  or  T5  grammes  of  gold  tri- 
chloride to  each  litre  of  the  borax  solution. 

Either  of  the  mixed  emulsions  we  have  formulated, 
tone  well  in  the  baths  above  mentioned ; but  when 
dealing  with  plain  acid  chloride  emulsion  we  prefer 
to  employ  the  thiocyanate  of  gold  toniog  method,  follow- 
ing it  with  a few  minutes’  soaking  in  a plain  two  per  cent, 
solution  of  ammonium  thiocyanate  previous  to  fixing  in 
the  usual  sodium  thiosulphate  (hypo)  bath,  the  strength  of 
which  latter  need  not  exceed  ten  per  cent,  of  the  fixing 
salt.  Ammonium  thiocyanate  is  of  itself  a fixing  agent, 
albeit  a slow  one,  and  when  used  in  conjunction  with  gold, 
acts  similarly  but  preferably  to  the  mixed  hypo  and  gold 
toning  bath  ; moreover,  if  the  toning  be  followed  by 
soaking  in  a plain  solution  of  the  salt,  it  has  the  property 
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of  clearing  the  whites  and  securing  the  colour  from  further 
change  when  submitted  to  the  hypo  bath.  We  do  not, 
however,  advise  the  use  of  ammonium  thiocyanate  in  the 
case  of  mixed  emulsions  that  will  tone  satisfactorily  with 
borax. 

Coating  paper  will  be  dealt  with  in  our  next  article. 


Ifafes. 

How  nearly  have  some  of  the  dreams  of  the  middle-age 
romancers  been  realised  ! The  mirror  that  reflects  the  past, 
and  also  images  current  events  in  distant  regions,  is  a 
reality  of  ourday.  Now,  it  is  only  the  recently  past  which 
we  find  reflected  from  the  silvered  plate  of  the  photo- 
graphers ; but  if  the  developed  New  Zealander  of  Macaulay 
is  to  look  from  a bridge-pier  upon  by-gone  London,  he 
may  take  from  his  pocket  a photographic  reflection,  show- 
ing the  glories  of  the  hundred  and  eighty-eighth  decade  : he 
may  look  at  the  dense  traffic  as  it  once  passed,  in  two  con- 
trary streams,  over  the  bridge. 

Among  the  oldest  of  the  reflections  from  the  magic  mirror 
of  the  camera  is  the  picture  of  Lacock  Abbey,  the  residence 
of  Fox  Talbot.  “ This  is,”  says  the  father  of  photography 
in  England,  “ the  first  building  that  was  ever  yet  known  to 
have  drawn  its  own  picture.” 

The  original  from  which  our  supplement  of  this  week  is 
copied,  was  published  in  Talbot’s  Pencil  of  Nature , forty- 
one  years  ago — in  1844.  It  is  in  far  better  preservation 
than  might  have  been  expected,  having  rather  become 
partially  yellow  than  actually  faded ; but  the  yellow 
portions  have  photographed  nearly  as  well  as  those  parts 
that  retain  the  original  purplish  tone. 


The  circumstance  that,  with  comparatively  few  excep- 
tions, the  photographs  uow  made  are  fugitive,  and  will  be 
completely  gone  in  a few  years,  suggests  the  need  of  some 
organisation  for  preserving  those  photographs  which  may 
be  useful  to  future  generations.  Perhaps  the  following 
would_.be  a practicable  scheme. 

Just  as  a copy  of  every  book  or  journal  must  be  sent  by 
the  publisher  to  the  British  Museum,  let  it  be  a law  that  a 
copy  of  every  published  photograph  must  be  sent  to  the 
Museum.  Those  in  charge  would  then  judge  of  the 
relative  importance  of  the  subjects  sent,  and  those  worthy 
of  being  preserved  could  be  grouped  on  a screen,  and  each 
group  copied  on  a tolerably  large  plate— say  24  by  18 
inches.  From  each  negative  thus  obtained  a carbon  print 
(or  perhaps  two)  should  be  made,  after  which  the  negative 
could  be  cleaned  off  the  glass.  If  a photographic  depart- 
ment were  organised  at  the  Museum  to  do  this  work,  and 
it  were  necessary  to  make  ten  or  twenty  reproduced 
sheets  a day,  the  expense  would  not  be  enormous. 


All  the  various  developers  enumerated  on  page  289  are 
more  or  less  adapted  to  every  kind  of  gelatino-bromide 
plate,  and  the  experimenter  may  learn  much  by  trying  the 
various  formula:  given. 


A correspondent  dating  from  Cork,  writes: — “The 
Handel  Festival  this  year  at  the  Crystal  Palace  will  be  of 
especial  interest,  as  it  is  the  bi-centenary  of  the  great  com- 
poser’s birth.  Now  would  it  not  be  a graceful  thing  if 
the  Crystal  Palace  directors  had  the  great  orchestra  with 
its  3,000  singers  and  instrumentalists  photographed  as  a 
memento  of  the  occasion  ? The  feat  would  be  an  easy  one, 
and  the  cost  of  reproduction  by  Woodbury  type  very 
small.  If  a gratis  photograph  were  to  accompany  each 
ticket,  I think  it  would  be  an  inducement  to  the  public  to 
purchase.”  Unquestionably  ; but  would  our  correspondent 
kindly  explain  how  a photograph  of  the  Handel  Festival  is 
to  be  obtained  bejore  the  festival  takes  place  ? Otherwise, 
the  difficulties  attending  his  proposition  of  presenting  a 
photograph  with  each  admission  ticket  are,  we  fear,  in- 
surmountable. Photograph  the  orchestra  by  all  means, 
and  the  audience  too,  for  the  matter  of  that.  Both  would 
make  effective  pictures.  Messrs  Negretti  and  Zambra 
some  years  ago  made  several  pictures  of  the  orchestra,  but 
these  were  of  course  by  the  collodion  process.  With  a 
gelatine  plate  some  very  curious  results  might  be  obtained. 
Mr.  Joseph  Maas,  for  instance,  iu  the  act  of  producing  the 
upper  A from  the  chest  in  “ Sound  an  Alarm  ! ” He  will 
probably  sustain  the  note  seven  or  eight  seconds,  quite 
long  enough  for  the  exposure  in  such  a well-lighted  place 
as  the  Crystal  Palace. 


The  Lady's  Pictorial  makes  the  old  suggestion  of  a tax 
on  photographs  as  one  means  of  enabling  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  tide  over  his  financial  difficulties. 
We  piesume  that  the  principle  on  which  this  proposal  is 
based  is  that  luxuries  should  be  taxed  rather  than  necessi- 
ties. If  so,  how  would  our  contemporary  like  a tax  on 
fashion  plates? 


Mr.  C.  J.  Burch  focussed  an  image  of  the  sun  on  the 
flame  of  a parafliu  caudle,  and  the  spot  of  light  thus  pro- 
duced looked  like  that  obtained  by  focussing  the  sun  upon 
such  a fluorescent  body  as  petroleum  or  a solution  of 
quinine  sulphate  ; but  a spectroscopic  examination  shows 
the  difference,  as  the  solar  light  reflected  from  the  flame 
showed  the  Fraunhofer  lines,  but  the  light  from  the  fluor- 
escent liquid  gave  a continuous  spectrum. 


In  the  Lancet  of  last  week  one  finds  a series  of  photo- 
typie  reproductions  of  handwriting  which  are  both  instruc- 
tive aud  suggestive.  They  show  the  effect  of  treatment  iu 
curing  “ writer’s  cramp,”  and  indicate  how  the  writing 
of  patients  gradually  improved  from  an  illegible  scrawl  as 
the  affection  became  cured. 


More  than  this,  the  influence  of  a slight  disturbance  of 
the  general  system  is  clearly  indicated  in  one  of  the  series 
by  a retrogression  in  the  steadiness  of  the  writing. 


The  question  suggests  itself  whether  the  handwriting, 
if  rightly  interpreted,  might  not  give  in  some  sense  a life 
history  of  an  individual ; and,  just  as  by  an  inspection  of 
the  finger  nails  one  may  trace  out  the  order  and  severity 
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of  recent  disturbances  of  the  system,  it  may  be  that  if  a 
series  of  samples  of  handwriting  were  presented  to  the 
physician  lie  could  gather  much  valuable  information 
The  ease  with  which  samples  of  writing  can  be  reproduced 
and  widely  distributed  by  photography  should  make  the 
matter  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  medical  world. 


The  Graphic  has  only  just  discovered  that  “ most  of  the 
gum-arabic  of  commerce  comes  from  the  Soudan,”  and 
that  “ a gum-arabic  famine  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  minor 
troubles  ” in  that  district.  This  consequence  of  the  Soudan 
war  was  pointed  out  in  these  columns  two  years  ago. 


On  Wednesday,  May  G,  a highly  interesting  selection  of 
ethnographic  photographs  from  the  collection  of  the 
Anthropological  Institute  was  exhibited  at  the  soiree  of  the 
Royal  Society  iu  Burlington  House.  They  consisted  chiefly 
of  large  portraits  of  Russians,  Kalmucks,  Bed  Indians 
and  Half- breeds,  and  Hindus,  together  with  some  compo- 
site photographs  of  skulls  of  different  races,  made  by 
Ur.  Billings,  Surgeon-General  of  the  United  States, 
Besides  these,  were  albumsfullof  photographs  of  dwellings, 
implements,  ornaments,  &c.,  of  many  savage  races.  Many 
of  the  best  photographs  had  been  given  by  Prince  Boland 
Bonaparte.  Such  a valuable  collection  as  this  shows  how 
effectually  any  photographer  may  contribute  towards 
anthropological  research. 

The  exhibition  of  photographic  and  other  automatic 
engraving  processes  which  was  to  have  been  held  this 
month,  has  beeu  unavoidably  postponed.  The  promoters 
did  not  calculate  upon  the  competition  which  the  scheme 
ha3  excited,  and  as  the  exhibition  is  to  be  an  international 
one,  much  time  has  been  taken  up  by  the  transmission  of 
the  six  subjects  to  be  copied.  It  is  an  imperative  condi- 
tion that  the  competitors  should  deal  with  the  same  sub- 
jects, and  there  are  twenty  competitors  representing  re- 
spectively England,  France,  and  Germany.  The  subjects 
for  reproduction  are  at  present  in  Frauce,  and  have  still  to 
be  sent  to  Germany.  Specimens  will  probably  be 
shown  at  the  Inventions  Exhibition  as  soon  as  they  arrive, 
and  be  added  to  as  more  come  to  hand. 


The  Executive  Council  of  the  Inventions  Exhibition 
have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  results  of  their 
labours,  aud  all  arrangements  with  respect  to  the  opening 
on  Monday  last  were  admirably  conducted.  Those  who 
saw  the  condition  of  the  building  late  on  Saturday  nighj 
can  imagine  the  amount  of  work  which  must  have  been 
got  through  between  that  time  and  Monday  morniDg. 


Siemens’  dynamos  recently  fixed  behind  the  Albert  Hall 
having  been  turned  into  them.  “ Bid  you  see  those  lamps 
flicker  ? ” said  one  of  the  electrical  staff,  as  he  rushed  out 
and  addressed  the  nearest  bystander,  uncertain  whether 
the  lamps  had  gone.  “ They  flicked  indeed,”  remarked 
the  bystander,  “ but  not  one  of  them  will  flicker  again.” 
In  less  than  six  minutes  some  eight  or  ten  men,  armed 
with  ladders,  and  baskets  of  new  lamps,  were  actively  at 
work,  aud  the  mischief  was  soon  repaired. 


How  should  one  fix  the  time  for  a fifty-year  jubilee  of 
the  discovery  of  photography  ? This  was  discussed  at  the 
Berlin  Photographic  Society,  aud  after  some  various 
opinions  had  been  expressed,  It  was  concluded  to  take  the 
date  of  Daguerre’s  communication  to  the  Academy  of 
Paris  in  August  1839  ; so  the  jubilee  is  to  be  celebrated 
in  August  1889. 

Matter  which  appears  in  the  present  number  of  the 
Photographic  News  shows  how  actively  useful  is  the 
Amateur  Photographic  Association  of  New  York.  To  Mr. 
F.  C.  Beach,  the  genial  and  indefaticable  president,  we 
must  attribute  a large  measure  of  the  success  of  the  youth- 
ful but  important  Association. 


There  is  an  enormous  improvement  this  year  in  Mr. 
Blackburn’s  illustrated  Academy  catalogue  Until  the 
present  volume,  the  cuts  have  been  very  rough,  consisting 
merely  of  pen-and-ink  sketches  photographed.  Now  the 
cuts,  where  they  are  drawn,  are  more  carefully  executed, 
while  many  of  the  pictures  themselves  have  been  photo- 
graphed and  reproduced  by  the  Meisenbach  process. 
Possibly  the  idea  which  the  Academy  has  of  publishing  its 
own  illustrated  catalogue  has  stimulated  Mr.  Blackburn  ; 
or  it  may  be  the  example  which  the  compilers  of  the  Paris 
Salon  illustrated  catalogue  have  set  for  the  last  three  or 
four  years.  This  catalogue  is  a very  elaborate  production, 
but  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  it  is  nearly  four  times 
the  price  of  the  Euglish  one. 


The  Director  of  the  National  Gallery  has  seen  tit  to 
reply  at  last  to  the  numerous  criticisms  upon  his  conduct 
in  granting  special  permission  to  a firm  of  foreign  photo- 
graphers to  prepare  photographs  from  pictures  in  the 
uational  collection.  It  is  but  fair  to  state  at  once,  how- 
ever, that  the  explanation  serves  rather  to  aggravate  than 
to  remove  the  very  natural  feeling  of  injury  existing 
amongst  English  photographeTs.  The  Trustees  and 
Director,  the  report  states,  gave  their  assent  because  they 
were  satisfied  of  the  “ peculiar  excellence  ” of  the  work  of 
the  firm  in  question.  If  this  is  not  as  much  as  to  say  that 
“ peculiar  excellence  ” is  not  to  be  found  at  home,  Sir  F. 
Burton  has  certainly  laid  himself  open  to  miscomprehen- 
sion. 


Nor  is  this  all,  for  the  Director  goes  on  to  say  that  “ for 
obvious  reasons what  are  they? — “the  privilege” — 
which  has  been  freely  granted  to  a foreign  firm — “ must  be 
regarded  as  exceptional ; ” a conclusion  which  is  as  un- 
satisfactory as  the  original  concession  was  unfair, 


On  the  exterior  of  the  conservatory  aud  in  the  grounds, 
some  thousands  of  incandescent  electric  lamps  replace  the 
Chinese  lanterns  of  last  year,  and  when  these  are  all  alight 
the  effect  is  very  pleasing.  By  an  unfortunate  accident, 
several  hundred — perhaps  more  than  a thousand — of  these 
lamps  on  the  exterior  of  the  conservatory  and  round  the 
horse-shoe  galleries  were  instantly  destroyed  during  the 
afternoon,  a too  powerful  current  from  the  monster 
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This  same  report,  by  the  way,  alludes  to  the  corrugated 
zinc  excrescence,  which  for  three  months  disfigured  the 
East  wiDg  of  the  National  Gallery,  as  “ a temporary  ateliir.” 
But  what’s  in  a name?  The  corrugated  zinc  excrescence, 
though  dubbed  “ a temporary  atelier,”  was  just  as  ugly. 
OuriDg  the  time  this  structure  stood  it  seems  that  “ 300 
pictures,  belongiog  respectively  to  the  Foreign  and  British 
schools  of  painting,  were  photographed  on  a large  scale 
with  complete  success.”  So  ends,  for  the  time,  an  incident 
probably  unique,  in  which  a department  of  a government 
devoted  to  free  trade  exercises  protection,  not  in  favour  of 
its  own  subjects,  but  on  behalf  of  those  of  a foreigu  power! 
Surely  the  force  of  inconsistency  can  no  farther  go  ! 

Was  it  thoughtlessness,  or  was  it  by  design,  that  some  of 
the  Common  Councilmen  who  figure  in  a large  engraving 
just  published  of  the  Old  Council  Chamber,  Guildhall, 
sent  to  the  artist  old  photographs  to  work  from,  thus  re- 
presenting them  several  years  younger  than  they  really  are  ? 
Of  course  it  was  not  parsimony.  We  cannot  imagine  a 
C.C.  begrudging  the  cost  of  being  photographed  afresh. 
Anyway,  the  results  in  many  instances  are  not  very 
satisfactory  so  far  as  the  likenesses  are  concerned. 

Some  people  have  a queer  notion  of  the  requirements  of 
illustrated  papers.  The  portrait  of  a well-known  musician 
was  wanted  the  other  day  for  publication,  and  application 
was  made  for  a photograph,  which  it  was  promised  should 
be  sent.  The  photograph,  however,  never  arrived,  and 
the  artist,  after  waiting  till  the  last  moment,  drew  a por 
trait  from  memory.  When  a copy  of  the  paper  containing 
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Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

5363.  William  James  Lancaster,  6,  Livery  Street,  Birrnin  ham, 
for  “ Improvements  in  instantaneous  photographic  camera 
shutters.” — 1st  May,  1S85. 

5364.  William  James  Lancaster,  6,  Livery  Street,  Birmingham, 
for  “ Improvements  in  photographic  cameras.”—  1st  May, 
1885. 

5367.  Albert  Billet,  George  Arthur  Cublet,  and  Job 
Preston,  4,  High  Street,  Sheffield,  for  “ Improvements  in 
portable  stands  for  photographic,  surveying,  optical,  and 
similar  purposes.” — 1st  May’,  1885. 

Patents  Sealed. 

6893.  Henry  Joseph  Redding,  48,  Myddeltou  Square,  London, 
E.C.,  Optician  and  Photographer,  for  “ An  improved  pocket 
ruby  lantern  for  photographic  purposes.” — Datel  28th  Apri', 
1884. 

Patents  Granted  in  America. 

315,994.  William  H.  Ball,  Springfield,  assignor  of  one-half  to 
Edward  Sachs  and  David  PrudcD,  Dayton,  Ohio.  “ Framefor 
exhibiting  transparencies.” — Filed  March  27,  1884.  (No 
model.) 

A kind  of  half-open  box  with  a handle. 

316,101.  Otis  C.  White,  Worcester,  Mass.  “ Photographic 
posing-support.” — Filed  July,  19,1884.  (No  model.) 

A head-rest,  but  including  no  points  new  to  Europeans. 


PHOTO-MICROGRAPHS. 

BY  S.  HOTTONE. 

Last  August  1 wrote  to  express  the  satisfaction  which  I, 
in  common  with  all  the  other  readers  of  the  Photographic 
News,  felt  at  the  excellent  articles  on  this  subject  with 
which  our  friend  Mr.  J.  II.  Jennings  was  regaling  us.  At 
the  same  time  I mentioned  that  a good  j-inch  French 


the  portrait  was  sent  to  the  original,  he  remarked  that  the  fc,iP'et’  C03tin5  8billi"f>  ™uld  be  f”und-  for  general 
1 « > I work,  as  serviceable  as  a lens  costing  ten  times  that  price, 


likeness  was  not  very  good,  and  then  posted  the  photo- 
graph to  the  editor,  liopiug  it  would  be  in  time.  Possibly 
he  imagined  the  corrected  portrait  would  be  reprinted  in 
the  next  week’s  number. 


and  for  certain  special  cases,  even  preferable.  I based  this 
assertion  on  my  own  long  experience,  extending  over  a 
period  of  more  than  twenty  years,  aud  gave  as  reasons  for 
this  aptitude — 1st,  the  long  working  distance  possessed  by 
these  triplets  ; 2nd,  their  penetration. 

Some  exception  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  this  tale- 
“ I prefer  good  paintings  even  to  the  very  best  photo-  ment,  aud  Dr.  Maddox, Go  E.  Davis,  Woodward,  Steinberg, 
graphs,  because  there  is  far  more  truth  in  the  paintings.’’  and  Koch  have  been  adduced  as  proofs  that  nothing  good 
This  somewhat  startling  remark  was  made  by  a well-known  could  be  done  except  with  “ the  very  best  English  work.  ’ 

...  . . . c , , I have  yet  to  learn  whether  Drs.  Woodward,  Stein benr. 

literary  man  at  the  private  view  of  the  Academy,  and  we  , c .,  • , . 

, . and  Koch  did  use  English  lenses  for  their  photo-micro 

asked  him  to  explain  Ins  views.  “ The  photograph  is  graph8)  aud  whether  they  did  or  not,  will  not  prevent  any 
analagous  to  a newspaper  report,”  he  said  ; “ it  is  a bare  unbiassed  mind  from  acknowledging  good  work,  whether 
record  of  actual  facts;  but  the  painting  executed  by  a done  by  a French,  German,  or  English  objective.  Mention 
master  hand  is  like  the  word  picture  written  by  Shakespeare  is  also  made  of  Mr.  Davis’  aperture  shutter,  as  a means 
, , , , „ whereby  penetration  can  be  conferred  on  a wide-angle 

by  Goldsmith.  Such  a selection  from  the  crowd  of  0L,jective. 

realities  which  appeal  at  once  to  the  heart  or  the  mind.  But  a wide-angle  objective  costs  much  more  than  one  of 
Only  a genius  can  make  this  selection  of  fragments,  aud  I low-angle,  and  if  the  owner  of  such  is  still  obliged  to  spend 

. . , . tin  I Aftnnn  aKillinrra  nr  I wpnt.v  .dliillinrr.4  for  nn  “imortm-a 

build  it  up  into  a pleasing  whole/ 


Who  could  read  the  “ Vicar  of  Wakefield”  if  it  were 
an  absolute  aud  photographic  record,  or  report  not  a 
spoken  word,  a passing  thought,  or  an  act  omitted  in  the 
case  of  any  one  of  the  characters?  The  word  artist,  how 
ever,  does  not  report  all ; he  selects  the  little  that  is  needed 
for  his  purpose  ; makes,  in  fact,  a concentration  of  certain 
truths,  all  that  i3  not  needed  being  omitted.  The  painter 
or  the  sculptor  does  the  same  : into  one  canvas  or  into  one 
block  of  mable  he  throws  the  graces  of  hundreds.  Who 


fifteen  shillings  or  twenty  shillings  for  an  “aperture 
shutter,”  before  he  gets  the  penetration  and  definition 
which  can  be  got  from  a French  triplet  costing  a tithe  of 
the  price,  it  would  seem  that  he  had  better  purchase  the 
latter  at  once. 

Words,  however,  may  fail  to  convince;  I therefore 
give  a sheet  of  photo-micrographs,  which  is  reproduced 
ou  the  following  page,  to  show  what  can  be  done 
with  a French  triplet.  If  anyone  can  produce  better 
work  with  any  English  objective,  costing  even  only  double, 
I am  sure  we  should  all  be  glad  to  see  it,  and  learn  where 
such  objectives  may  be  obtained. 

The  central  disc  is  a section  of  pith  of  Helianlhus 
luberosus,  magnified  250  diameters.  This  was  taken  in 


yet  has  produced  a photograph  from  the  nude  which  is  sunlight  ou  wet  collodion.  The  sides  aud  bottoms  of  the 
anything  but  coarse  aud  sensual  ? ■ cells  are  well  shown.  The  top  right-hand  disc  is  a photo 
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graph  of  the  proboscis  of  a blow- fly,  uot  flattened,  and 
shows  well  the  extraordinary  penetration  of  the  objective. 
This  picture  was  taken  on  a gelatine  emulsion  plate ; 
exposure  eight  seconds;  light,  a two-inch  paraffin  burner  ; 
magnification  250  diameters.  The  left-hand  top  disc  con- 
tains the  image  of  the  foot  of  a dung  fly,  magnified  250 
diameters.  The  wonderful  “ pads,”  with  their  sucker-like 
arrangement  and  hair-studded  surfaces,  are  well  shown. 
This  was  also  taken  on  a gelatine  plate,  under  the  same 
conditions  as  the  tongue.  The  small  central  top  disc  con- 
tains a proboscis  flattened  out,  taken  with  the  same  triplet, 
but  with  the  two  first  combinations  removed,  so  as  to  give 
a magnification  of  about  50  diameters  only.  In  this 
picture  the  definition  is  exquisite,  and  a transparency  from 
this  negative,  when  thrown  on  the  screen  by  the  optical 
lantern,  enlarges  up  to  ten  feet,  without  auy  falling  off,  and 
shows  the  spirals,  the  fleshy  bodies,  the  hairs,  &c., 
wonderfully  well. 

Just  under  the  foot  of  dung  fly  is  shown  a living  frond 
of  Batrachospermum  moniliforme , magnified  250  diameters  ; 
this  is  also  a sunlight  collodion  picture.  In  the  small  disc 
under  this  is  a frustule  of  Isthviia  vervosa,  magnified  250 
diameters.  Here,  again,  the  penetration  of  the  objective 
is  well  brought  out,  the  rotundity  of  the  object  being 
clearly  shown.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  sheet  the  upper 
small  disc  shows  the  pitted  cells  in  a section  of  deal, 
magnified  250  diameters.  This,  again,  is  a collodion  sunlit 
picture. 

J ust  below  this  are  shown  grains  of  potato  starch  under 
polarised  light;  this  required  half  an  hour’s  exposure  on 
an  extra  rapid  gelatiue  plate,  a two-inch  paraffiu  lamp 
being  the  source  of  light.  The  large  left-hand  bottom 
disc  shows  that  beautiful  diatom,  Campylodiscus  costatus, 
magnified  250  diameters.  Notice  how  well  the  lens  de- 
fines even  those  frustules  that  are  standing  upright.  The 
right-band  bottom  disc  shows  several  frustules  of  Plcnro- 
sitjma  Balticum.  This  was  taken  by  oblique  illumination, 
and  shows  the  lines  (40,000  to  the  inch)  very  well  iudeed. 
The  bottom  centre  aud  small  disc  ccntaius  a single  frus- 
tule of  Aulocodiscus,  with  its  raised  ring  and  hexagonal 
apertures. 

All  the  collodion  pictures  are  sunlit  pictures,  exposure 
one  second  only  ; developed  witli  a strong  iron  developer ; 
not  intensified.  The  gelatine  pictures  have  all  been  deve- 
loped with  tartaro-ferrous  oxalate,  which,  in  my  hands, 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 


SOME  OF  T1IE  FUTURE  NEEDS  OF  A PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SOCIETY,  AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FUTURE  WORK. 

BY  F.  C.  BEACH.* 

I WISH  every  member  would  make  an  effort  during  the  new  year 
just  begun,  to  think  out  or  invent  some  better  way  of  construct- 
ing some  special  piece  of  photographic  apparatus,  and  present 
his  ideas  to  the  Society. 

One  indispensable  portion  of  apparatus,  the  tripod,  is  a con- 
tinual source  of  annoyance  ; it  furnishes  room  for  a large 
amount  of  study  ; how  to  conceal  or  get  rid  of  it  is  a puzzling 
question. 

A plate-holder,  which  shall  be  adaptable  to  the  many  inac- 
curacies to  be  found  in  our  dry  plates,  and  capable  of  being 
easily  and  quickly  applied  to  the  camera,  is  wanted. 

A substitute  for  glass,  but  equal  to  it,  as  a base  to  support  a 
sensitive  emulsion,  with  which  amateurs  can  take  large  photo- 
graphs with  little  inconvenience,  would  be  desirable. 

A method  of  preparing  ready-sensitized  silver  paper  on  which 
purple  tones  can  be  easily  obtained  would,  in  many  respects,  be 
of  much  value. 

We  are  yet  without  a perfect  shutter  for  instantaneous  work, 
or  a good  light  for  the  dark  room. 

There  are  many  other  things  which  might  be  mentioned,  but 
what  I have  suggested  may,  I hope,  suffice  to  awaken  among 
you  some  latent  inventive  talent.  The  number  of  improvements 

• Abstract  of  a discourse  delivered  before  the  New  York  Association  of 
Amateur  Photographers. 


already  suggested,  and  made  by  some  of  you  during  the  past 
year,  shows  that  the  spirit  of  invention  is  here.  The  field  for 
inventive  talent  is  large  in  view  of  the  great  variety  of  appa- 
ratus and  applications  embraced  by  photography.  It  might  be 
well  for  the  Society  to  specify  two  or  three  kiuds  of  apparatus 
upon  which  improvements  are  needed,  then  offer  rewards  or 
prizes  to  the  successful  competitor  ; no  doubt  such  a course 
would  stimulate  invention,  and  we  would  reap  the  advantage  of 
whatever  results  might  be  achieved. 

The  cultivation  of  art,  as  applied  to  photography,  or  the  pro- 
duction of  artistic  photographs,  should  be  encouraged  ; for 
instance,  in  taking  a landscape  view,  the  subject  should  be  care- 
fully studied,  the  imagination  should  be  brought  into  play  as  to 
how  the  finished  picture  will  appear  when  reduced,  the  point  of 
view  should  be  deliberately  chosen,  and  allowances  made  for  the 
effects  of  lights  aud  shades. 

I am  in  hopes  that  arrangements  may  be  made  for  a series  of 
illustrated  lectures  upon  this  subject  by  competent  authorities. 

No  better  or  more  attractive  way  of  presenting  the  results  of 
our  labours  to  our  friends  could  be  devised  than  by  means  of 
the  optical  lantern  and  lantern  slides,  and  as  we  have  had  a 
special  lantern  constructed,  which  is  to  become  the  permanent 
property  of  the  Society,  I trust  the  making  of  slides  will  attract 
the  attention  of  a larger  number  of  members  than  it  has  hereto- 
fore. For  the  use  of  educating  those  who  are  now  in  this  branch  of 
work,  I advise  that  we  have  special  critical  exhibitions  of  slides 
occasionally,  in  order  that  the  defects  or  good  qualities  of  the 
slides  may  be  more  easily  pointed  out.  The  system  of  exchang- 
ing lantern  slides  with  other  clubs  has  been  successfully  inaugu- 
rated, aud,  from  the  interest  manifested,  promises  to  be  a valuable 
feature  of  the  future.  The  plan  enables  us  to  see  in  an  attractive 
way  the  work  made  by  others,  and  tends  to  promote  a spirit  of 
friendly  rivalry  and  intercourse  between  the  various  clubs.  The 
extension  of  a similar  exchange  to  clubs  in  foreign  countries 
promises  to  be  successfully  carried  out  during  this  year,  and  will 
furnish  material  of  unending  interest. 

Regarding  our  future,  1 think  I am  within  bounds  when  I say 
no  similar  organization  could  wish  for  brighter  prospects  ; our 
membership,  in  view  of  the  increasing  general  interest  taken  in 
photography,  will  probably  rapidly  augment  in  numbers,  and  it 
will  therefore  be  necessary  to  provide  larger  and  better  quarters 
for  our  meetings,  aud  larger  facilities  for  other  work. 

In  order  to  do  this  in  a manner  commensurate  with  our 
standing  as  a society,  it  would  seem  advisable  that  we  first 
become  incorporated,  aud  afterward,  if  thought  best,  appoint  a 
special  committee  of  responsible  gentlemen  to  undertake  the 
work  of  finding  a suitable  permanent  site  or  building,  to  alter 
or  build  it  in  some  special  manner,  and  arrange  within  it  a suit- 
able meeting-room,  an  art  gallery,  a skylight,  several  commodious 
dark-rooms,  equipping  them  all  with  the  necessary  appurten- 
ances and  tools  for  doing  good  work. 

15y  employing  a good  operator,  at  a stated  salary,  to  remain 
in  the  building,  to  give  instruction  to  beginners,  and  also  to  do 
printing,  making  slides,  enlarging,  developing,  &c.,  the  services 
of  a janitor  could  be  dispensed  with,  and  a large  number  of 
members  be  accommodated. 

Furthermore,  I would  advocate  the  Society  keeping  on  hand 
a stock  of  chemicals  and  plates,  known  to  be  reliable  and  of  good 
quality,  which  members  could  purchase  for  their  own  use. 

A financial  plan  which  suggested  itself  to  me  in  regard  to  this 
scheme  was  this,  that  the  incorporated  Society  might  issue  bonds 
on  which  to  raise  funds  for  the  purchase  of  a suitable  building ; 
after  it  was  once  fitted  up  and  equipped,  the  interest  on  the 
bonds  could  be  met  by  the  revenue  derived  from  the  annual  dues 
and  initiation  fees,  and  also  from  the  renting  of  the  meeting  room 
to  other  societies  when  not  in  use  by  us.  The  surplus  revenue 
could  be  applied  to  a sinking  fund  to  be  established  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  bonds.  The  bonds  could  also  be  secured  by  a mort- 
gage on  the  building.  Probably  the  annual  interest  charge  on 
the  bonds  would  not  exceed  the  annual  rent  the  Society  would 
have  to  pay  for  rooms,  yet  the  facilities  afforded  and  the  induce- 
ments offered  to  others  to  become  members  would  be  increased 
tenfold.  Provided  with  such  well-equipped  permanent  quarters, 
properly  conducted,  we  ought  to  become  in  a short  time  the 
leading  photographic  society  in  the  world,  and  in  time  be  able 
to  wield  an  influence  in  photographic  matters  such  as  few  would 
care  to  contest.  It  will  be  the  intention  of  the  management 
during  the  New  Year  to  present  interesting  subjects  at  meetings, 
for  the  entertainment  of  members,  and  also  to  promote  a more 
general  discussion  on  photographic  subjects. 

My  impression  is,  a larger  number  of  members  should 
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endeavour  to  take  part  in  discussions  at  meetings,  as  it  is 
desired  that  every  member  make  known  anything  novel  or 
strange  which  he  may  have  seen,  encountered,  or  discovered, 
connected  with  photography. 

I shall  always  be  glad  io  receive  suggestions  from  members, 
and  if  anyone  discovers  something  useful,  and  is  afraid  to  speak 
about  it,  I shall  take  pleasure  in  doing  it  for  him. 

During  the  coming  summer  several  field  excursions  will  be 
projected,  and  it  will  be  of  special  value  to  me  if  those  of  you 
who  know  of  them  will  advise  me  of  choice  locations  that  could 
be  visited  within  convenient  distance  of  the  city.  Probably  a 
very  interesting  excursion  for  the  practice  of  instantaneous  work 
would  be  to  charter  a steam  tug  and  make  a tour  around  the 
harbour  among  the  shipping. 


DISTORTION  IN  PAPER  POSITIVES. 

BY  J.  HARRIS. 

It  is  a noticeable  fact  that  these  unpleasant  results  are  not 
a universal  experience.  There  are  those  among  us  who, 
with  a practice  of  over  thirty  years,  have  escaped  this 
failure,  so  that  the  annoyance,  to  whatever  cause  it  may  be 
due,  can  be  localized. 

Some  asciibe  it  to  the  excessive  demand  on  the  paper 
makers,  who  are  in  consequence  induced  to  turn  out  too 
new  a material ; that  this  material  not  being  sufficiently 
mature,  has  not  had  a proper  time  to  harden  ; that  it  is 
therefore  more  or  less  pulpy  in  substance,  and  necessarily 
unduly  liable  to  excessive  aud  unequal  expansion  of  the 
surface,  a3  it  passes  through  the  various  stages  at  the 
hands  of  the  photographic  printer.  This  theory  sounds 
fairly,  as  theories  often  sound,  but  they  frequently  have  the 
happy  propensity  of  failing  just  at  the  moment  when  the 
test  is  applied  to  them,  aud  the  theory  of  “new” 
paper  is  no  exception  to  the  aforesaid  category  of  theo- 
retical breakdowns. 

If  immature  paper  were  the  head  aud  front  of  the 
offending,  all  the  various  makes  of  albumenized  paper 
would  be  faulty  in  this  particular,  and  the  stage  of  india- 
rubber  faces  in  a chronic  state  of  compression  would  be  a 
general  instead  of  an  individual  complaint.  Perhaps  theie 
may  be  a modicum  of  truth  aneut  this  new  paper  ; it  may 
be  supplied  to  the  albnmenizers  uot  so  fully  matured  as  in 
the  earlier  days  of  photography,  but  it  is  not  the  cause  of 
the  trouble,  because  all  makes  of  albumenized  paper  will 
not  produce  the  defect.  Aud  this  fact  poiuts  to  another 
solution,  that  it  is  in  the  glazed  surface  we  must  seek  our 
difficulty. 

Let  our  older  brethren  recall  their  experiences  with 
some  of  the  past  productions  in  albumenized  paper,  such 
as  Hornes,  Saudford’s,  Spencer's,  &c.,  and  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  pictures  of  the  old  days  and  the 
sizes  then  in  vogue  taken  direct  up  to  15  by  12,  and  we 
can  safely  a«sertrthat  their  quality  would  have  been  fatally 
imperilled  by  the  slightest  approach  to  delineation  of  undue 
mobility  of  feature.  Such  a complaint  as  we  now  ex- 
perience was  not  ouce  heard,  and  we  numbered  in  our 
rauks  artists  who  would  have  instantly  perceived,  and  who 
would  have  drawn  the  liue  at  facial  compression. 

It  becomes,  then,  matter  for  enquiry  how  far  some  of  the 
albumenizers  of  the  present  day  are  in  fault,  and  how  far 
a surface  not  composed  exclusively  fiom  the  albumen  of 
fresh  eggs  will  become  pliable  during  its  various  processes 
to  which  it  is  submitted  at  the  hands  of  the  photographer. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  whether  one  year  old  or  whethei 
five  years  old,  we  have  to  consider  a substance  of  papei 
completely  charged  with  moisture  on  (he  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  not  a surface  of  pure  fresh  albumen  thoroughly 
coagulate  1 by  caut.ct  with  silver,  but  one  which  has  been 
glazed  with  a gelatinous  layer  wliirh  is  susceptible  to 
chemical  change  more  or  les-y,  and  which  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently hardeue  1 by  silver  to  resist  the  swelling  out  of  the 
pores  of  the  paper  when  those  pores  are  tilled  with 
moisture. 


Another  point  to  be  considered  in  these  days  ef  sensitiz 
ing  on  solutions  under  GO  or  80  degrees  is  that,  however 
theory  may  apportion  the  strength  of  salting  and  silvt1' 
baths,  the  silver,  if  below  the  old  standard,  will  not  suffi- 
ciently harden  the  glazed  surface  to  prevent  its  swelling  in 
proportion  to  the  giving  out  of  the  paper  when  saturated 
with  water.  Again,  it  is  quite  possible  for  some  albu- 
menizers to  so  prepare  their  “ glaze  ” that  it  shall  have  a 
tendency  to  give  a swell  in  the  after  processes.  Speaking 
from  an  experience  of  over  a quarter  of  a century  with  the 
brands  of  paper  alluded  to,  with  a make  not  notorious 
for  high  gloss,  and  though  this  experience  has  combined 
portraiture,  reproduction  of  mechanical  drawings,  the 
joining  together  of  photographs  of  architectural  draw- 
ings in  two  or  more  sections,  aud  this  defect  or  distortion 
in  prints  has  never  once  been  met  with.  It  may  be  urged 
that  “high  glaze”  is  an  essential ; but  the  “high  glaze” 
can  be  supplied  by  the  hot  press.  And  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  pure  fresh  egg  albumen  will  not  give  this 
“ high  glaze  ” unless  double  albumenized,  and  here  the 
tendency  to  a cracked  surface  is  too  objectionable  to  permit 
of  its  regular  employment.  There  is  a make  of  paper  in 
the  market  notorious  for  its  high  surface,  and  printers  are 
to  be  found  who  will  use  this  paper  at  the  risk  of  being 
worried  to  within  an  ace  of  their  lives,  and  almost  justify- 
ing the  assumption  that  they  must  possess  the  right  to 
photograph  exclusively  all  the  people  with  compressed 
india-rubber  faces.  Surely  there  is  a greater  advantage  in 
the  use  of  a paper  bearing  a legitimate  surface,  coagulating 
that  surface  thoroughly  by  means  of  the  old  standard 
strength  of  silver,  aud  afterwards  heightening  the  gloss  by 
means  of  the  hot  press  to  any  extent  which  may  be  desired. 
It  will  certainly  be  a less  anxious  time  for  the  printers,  aud 
a truthful  delineation  of  feature  will  be  the  result. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY  AND  PHOTO- 
ZINCOGRAPHY. 

BY  MAJOR  J.  WATERHOUSE,  B.S.C., 

Assistant  Surveyor-General  of  India. 

Chapter  XVIII.— Photo-Lithography  in  Half-Tones.# 

Direct  use  may  be  made  of  this  principle  in  copying 
large  subjects,  which  will  bear  strong  grain  or  lines.  A 
film  bearing  ruled  lines  or  points— or,  better,  a suitable 
grain — is  placed  between  the  sensitive  photo-lithographic 
paper  and  the  negative,  either  being  transferred  on  the 
l itter,  or  on  a very  thin  collodion  or  gelatine  film.  The 
exposure  in  diffused  light  is  prolonged  until  the  grain 
becomes  clearly  visible  in  the  lights  and  disappears  in  the 
shadows.  The  copy  is  then  inked  as  in  ordinary  photo- 
lithography, washed,  aQd  transferred  to  zinc  or  stone  ; the 
high  lights,  which  are  in  all  cases  too  full,  are  scraped  out, 
aud  the  image  is  ready  for  printing. 

It  is  advantageous  to  copy  the  original  on  a larger  scale 
than  it  is  intended  to  print  it,  and  to  transfer  the  grained 
image  produced  on  the  photo-lithographic  paper  to  en- 
amelled paper;  to  retouch  this,  aud  then  reproduce  itagain 
on  a reduced  scale.  The  same  procedure  may  be  followed 
when  dealiug  with  negatives  already  taken  on  a small 
scale,  and  which  will  only  bear  a very  line  grain  by  en- 
larging them,  applying  a coarser  grain,  and  then  reducing 
again. 

The  most  suitable  grain  to  employ  is  that  which  is  given 
by  the  wrinkling  of  an  exposed  collotype  plate.  According 
to  the  thickness  of  the  gelatine  co  .ting  and  the  length  of 
the  exposure,  a coarse  or  fine  wrinkled  grain  may  be  pro- 
luccd  at  will.  A number  of  different  prints  cau  be  pre- 
pared and  selected,  according  to  taste  or  requirements. 

The  grain  iinpiessions  ate  not  obtained  by  the  ordinary 
collotype  process,  but  the  plate,  having  been  exposed, 
thoroughly  washed,  and  well  dried,  is  coated  with  printing 

• Continued  from  page  270. 
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ink,  wiped,  and  then  well  cleaned,  exactly  as  a copper- 
plate printer  cleans  an  engraved  plate;  and  this  inked  grain 
plate  is  used  as  the  mother-plate  for  making  as  many  copies 
as  required. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  get,  by  this  method,  a perfectly 
even  grain  for  sizes  much  larger  than  cabinet,  so  it  is  better 
to  enlarge  a small  and  perfectly  even  piece  to  six  or  eight 
times,  transfer  it  to  stone,  then  touch  up  with  needle  aud 
brush  to  make  it  perfectly  uniform,  and  then  from  this  to 
pull  as  many  re-transfers,  as  necessary  ; put  them  together, 
cutting  the  edges  in  wavy  or  zigzag  lines,  and  letransfer 
to  stone.  The  joins,  being  slightly  visible,  are  touched  up, 
and  a proof  from  this  stone  then  serves  as  an  original  for 
any  desired  reduction.  This  seems  a roundabout  procedure, 
but  this  is  of  little  consequence  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  whole  labour  is  necessary  only  once,  aud  that  a mother- 
plate  is  thus  obtained  which  is  always  ready  for  future 
use. 

It  is  important  that  the  transparent  and  opaque  worm- 
like lines  or  points  should  be  homogeneous,  the  transparent 
lines  or  points  being  as  large  as  the  opaque  ones.  If  the 
opaque  covering  points  are  too  far  apart,  they  coalesce  with 
difficulty,  while  if  they  are  too  close  they  come  together  too 
soon. 

If  tho  black  and  white  parts  of  this  grain  are  alike,  it  is 
the  same  whether  a posiiivo  or  a negative  of  tho  grain  be 
used,  otherwise  the  covering  or  opaque  points  should  be 
the  smallest,  so  that  tho  details  of  the  negative  to  be  repro- 
duced may  not  be  too  much  broken  up.  A fine  grain,  with 
a rather  strouger  one,  alternating  regularly  with  it,  is  also 
good.  The  grain  should  not  be  quite  opaque,  but  allow  a 
little  light  to  pass  through. 

The  success  and  beauty  of  the  results  depend  very  much 
upon  the  grain  being  carefully  selected  of  the  proper 
strength  and  size  suitable  for  the  subject.  Too  strong  a 
grain  closes  up  in  the  shadows  too  slowly,  or  not  at  all ; if 
it  is  too  tine  it  closes  up  too  soon  or  too  much,  and  will  be 
difficult  to  print.  A large  subject  will  take  a stronger 
grain  than  a smaller  one. 

After  a little  practice  one  can  quickly  ascertain  which 
grain  will  be  most  suitable  for  any  particular  purpose  by 
laying  the  grain  plate  on  the  negative. 

The  grain  ought  not  to  break  up  or  overpower  the  fine 
details  of  the  negative  too  much  ; they  must  remain  quite 
clear  to  the  eye.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  not  be  so 
small  as  to  be  scarcely  visible;  such  a grain  diitiei  the 
picture,  aud  is  of  little  use  in  printing. 

(2’o  be  continued.) 


Comsponbcntc. 

UNFAIR  COMPETITION. 

Dear  Sir, — I have  a new  grievance  (or  new  to  me)  to 
contend  with,  and  am  desirous  of  your  aid.  It  is  as 
follows.  I have  been  taking  several  football  teams  this 
season,  and  have  just  found  that  an  amateur  has  copied 
them  to  about  carte  size,  and  sold  them  for  four  shillings 
the  dozen,  or  two  shillings  the  half  dozen.  What  can  be 
done  to  prevent  this  piracy?  If  it  was  a professional 
photographer  that  did  it,  I could  stand  against  it  in  price, 
&c. ; but  when  amateurs  do  this  kind  of  thiug  it  becomes 
very  unfair.  The  original  size  was  12  by  10. — Yours 
truly,  Alfred  Freke. 

The  Crown  Studio , 12,  Duke  Street,  Cardiff,  May  5. 

[If  the  photographs  were  not  registered  in  due  form,  our 
correspondent  has  no  remedy  for  such  a mean  piracy  ; but  Mr, 
Freeke  is  wrong  in  calling  the  pirate  an  amateur — he  becomes  a 
professional  by  the  act  of  selling  the  reproductions. — Ed.  P.N.' 


Drocccbtngs  uf  j?Dtutres. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

A meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  30th  ult., 
Mr.  Alexander  Mackie  in  the  chair. 

After  reading  the  minutes, 

Mr.  Henderson  called  attention  to  the  proportion  of  cyanide 
spoken  of  by  him  ; he  used  four  per  cent,  in  addition  to  the 
hypo.  Regarding  the  speed  of  the  two  emulsions  mentioned, 
that  containing  iodide  was  the  slower. 

A discussion  upon  unwashed  emulsions  was  opened  by  the 
Chairman,  who  passed  round  plates  prepared  from  Mr.  W.  E. 
Debenham’s  formula  (page  201)  ; the  drawback  complained  of 
by  the  preparer  of  the  plates  was  a crystallization  of  the  nitrate 
salt  upon  tho  surface,  the  margins  alone  being  free  from  this 
defect. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  explained  that  there  was  too  much 
water  in  the  formula ; it  should  have  been  2 instead  of 
5 ounces  for  the  140  grains  of  gelatine  (page  202). 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  remarked  that  any  crystals  which 
formed  on  the  surface  could  be  easily  removed  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Mr.  A.  IIaddon  followed  the  instructions  without  obtaining 
any  crystallization  ; the  plates  were  very  spotty,  which  he 
attributed  to  the  sample  of  gelatine  used. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  referred  to  a formula  published  by  him 
some  months  ago,  and  enquired  in  what  particular  the  two 
formula:  differed. 

Mr.  Debenham  replied  that  his  was  a slight  modifica- 
tion of  Dr.  Maddox’s  original  formula. 

The  Chairman  wished  to  know  whether  the  presence  of  nitrates 
affected  sensitiveness. 

Mr.  J.  Barker  made  an  unwashed  emulsion  about  seven 
years  ago  with  ammonium  bromide  9 grains,  silver  nitrate  11 
grains,  and  gelatine  20  grains  ; he  did  not  find  it  slow,  but  the 
films  were  stained  or  uneven. 

Mr.  Derenham  observed  that  more  gelatine  would  probably 
have  rectified  the  unevenness  by  the  greater  dispersion  of  the 
salts,  an  opinion  which  received  general  support. 

The  Chairman  passed  round  a sample  of  Kennett’s  pellicle  he 
had  kept  ovei  ten  years.  Surface  marks  met  with  in  drying 
plates  now  were  also  frequent  when  he  used  Kennett’s  pellicle, 
and  that  gentleman  told  him  was  it  due  to  insufficient 
washing. 

A question  was  read  regarding  the  influence  of  “ Holme’s 
Ozone  Bleach  ” for  the  removal  of  green  fog. 

Mr.  Debenham  now  uses  “ Labarraque’s  ” solution  as  a sub- 
stitute. 

Speaking  on  the  subject  of  preserving  sensitized  paper  and 
plates  from  the  action  of  sulphur  compounds, 

The  Chairman  suggested  wrapping  paper  or  plates  containing 
silver  compounds  in  a material  treated  with  a lead  salt  such  as 
the  nitrate  or  acetate. 

A short  discussion  on  emulsions  for  printing  out  followed,  in 
which  several  members  took  part  ; but  nothing  of  importance 
was  mentioned. 


St.  Helen’s  Association  for  the  Pursuit  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Amateur  Photographic  Section. 

A meeting  of  this  Section  was  held  April  1 5th  at  the  Association 
Rooms,  4,  Salisbury  Street,  Mr.  Heather  iu  the  chair. 

After  tho  routine  business  had  been  disposed  of, 

The  Hon.  Secbetarv  announced  the  donation  of  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Versailles  Society. 

Prints,  plates,  slides,  &c.,  were  shown  and  duly  criticised. 

The  Chairman  then  made  an  enlargement  on  gelatino-bromide 
paper. 

A very  interesting  discussion  on  enlargements  on  gelatino- 
bromide  papers,  washing  prints,  soda  developer,  &c.,  brought  the 
meeting  to  a close. 


Chicago  Amateur  Photographers’  Club. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Art  Institute, 
Monday  evening,  April  20th,  Dr.  Garrison  in  the  chair. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  : — Bemeut  Lyman, 
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II.  D.  Spears,  M.  L.  Scudder,  Geo.  W.  Hancock,  W.  C.  Asay,  and 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Shufeldt. 

Mr.  Gentile  displayed  some  specimens  of  work  made  by  him- 
self on  Carbutt’s  gelatino-chloride  opal  plates,  developed  with 
the  carbonate  and  sulphite  of  soda  developer  habitually  used  by 
him  for  negative  work,  and  untoned.  A considerable  variation 
in  tone  could  be  secured  by  varying  the  exposure. 

Mr.  Edgewgkth  described  a “wrinkle”  for  contact  priuting 
of  transparencies  by  artificial  light,  consisting  in  pi  icing  a piece 
of  opal  glass  at  the  end  of  a long  square  box  nearest  the  source 
of  light,  while  the  negative  and  sensitive  plate  occupy  the  other 
end. 

Mr.  Burnham  passed  round  for  examination  a much  under- 
exposed negative  of  an  out-door  view,  made  by  interposing  a 
piece  of  ruby  glass  in  front  of  the  lens.  He  asked  the  members 
to  guess  at  the  exposure  it  had  received,  remarking  that  under 
the  same  circumstances,  without  the  red  glass,  half-a-second 
would  have  beeu  a full  exposure. 

Various  guesses  were  made,  varying  from  ten  seconds  to  five 
minutes,  but  Mr.  Burnham  stated  that  it  was  one  hour. 

The  same  member  also  detailed  some  experiments  he  had  been 
making  with  a red  glass  argand  lamp  chimney  brought  fr<  un 
Germany  last  year,  such  as  is  commonly  used  by  photographers 
in  that  country  for  dark-room  illumination.  He  succeeded  in 
making  a good  transparency  by  the  light  of  a petroleum  lamp 
protected  by  this  chimney,  in  thirty  seconds.  By  placing  outside 
of  it  an  ordinary  red  gas  chimuey,  however,  he  made  it  safe  for 
all  practical  purposes. 

Mr.  NoEf.  said  that  a few  days  ago  he  exposed  two 
8 by  10  plates,  giving  them  one  second  exposure,  on 
an  out  door  subject.  By  au  accident  they  were  both  dropped 
out  of  the  plate-holder  on  to  the  floor  of  a well-lighted  room  in 
broad  daylight,  aud  nearly  half  a minute  must  have  beeu  con- 
sumed in  getting  them  back  into  their  places.  Nevertheless,  on 
development  they  proved  the  best  negatives  he  had  made  for 
some  time. 


Liverpool  Amateur  PnoTooRArnic  Association. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the  Free 
Library,  William  Brown  Street,  on  Thursday,  30th  April,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Day,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meetings  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

Messrs.  A.  Seymour  Jones  and  Edmund  Cook  were  elected 
members  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Watts  then  brought  up  the  question  of  memorial- 
ising the  railway  companies  for  a grant  of  the  privilege  allowed 
to  the  Anglers’  Association,  in  support  of  the  admirable  sugges- 
tion of  the  Oldham  Photographic  Association,  and  the  Secretary 
was  instructed  to  take  steps  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Watts  also 
pointed  out  the  loss  to  the  Society  generally  arising  from  the 
too-diffident  manner  in  which  members  brought  forward  im- 
provements. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Atkins  urged  upon  members  the  desirability  of 
bringing  forward  matters  of  even  apparently  trivial  importance, 
as  the  bearing  of  tiifling  occurrences  might  lead  to  important 
aid  being  given  in  the  settlement  of  difficulties  that  all  shared 
in. 

Mr.  J.  H.  T.  Ellerbeck  spoke  of  the  existence  of  a question- 
box  and  an  exchange-book,  the  foimer  for  the  discussion  of 
difficulties  arising  in  practice,  and  the  latter  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  members  possessing  surplus  photographic  apparatus  to 
find  purchasers  in  the  Association.  Both  these  aids  to  the 
working  of  the  Society  were  decided  to  be  worthy  of  resuscita- 
tion. 

Members  were  informed  that  notice  would  be  given  at  the 
next  meeting  of  a possible  change  in  the  place  of  meeting,  and 
of  an  al  eration  in  the  prizes  offered  annually  for  competition 
pictures. 

The  President  then  called  upon  Mr.  H.  Norwood  Atkins  to 
take  up  the  discussion  of  “ Printing  by  Artificial  Light  on  the 
New  Rapid  Printing  Paper,”  adjourned  from  last  meeting. 

Air.  Atkins  then  gave  particulars  of  his  mode  of  working. 

He  Used- 

Saturated  solution  oxalate  potass  ...  G drachms 
»>  „ ferrous  sulphate...  2 „ 

M ater  ...  ...  2 ounces 

JjfOLnide  i m jionium  ...  ..,  IM  3 grains 


for  development.  He  arranged,  in  actual  practice,  a circle  of 
printing  frames  with  a radius  of  nine  inches,  and  if  dark  brown 
priuts  were  required,  he  burned  in  these  circles  of  eighteen 
inches’  diameter  one  inch  of  magnesium  ribbon  ; or,  if  the  prints 
were  required  red  for  gold  toning,  he  used  three  to  four  inches. 
Each  print  he  developed  separately  ; first  soaking  it  in  clean 
water,  he  laid  it  in  the  dish  film  side  uppermost,  and  flowed  the 
developer  over  it  until  the  first  trace  of  an  image  was  seen  ; the 
moment  the  image  was  seen,  the  developer  was  poured  off  into 
the  measure,  and  the  image  went  on  gaining  in  power  until 
completed.  He  carried  on  this  process  in  moderate  gaslight,  as 
the  red  image  was  nearly  invisible  in  red  light.  He  found  great 
convenience  in  pouring  off  the  developer  as  soon  as  the  first  trace 
of  an  image  appeared,  as  this  averts  over-development,  and  the 
same  solution  develops  a large  number  of  prints.  As  soon  as 
each  print  is  developed,  he  places  it  in  clean  water,  and  when 
all  are  ready  he  fixes  in  hypo  four  ounces,  water  twenty 
ounces. 

After  “ fixation  ” the  dark  prints  are  put  away  to  wash.  The 
red  prints  are  toned  in  Warnerke’s  hyp > and  gold  toning  bath, 
or,  more  simply,  in  - • 

Hypo  4 ounces 

Water  4 „ 

Gold  ...  ...  ...  1 grain 

Toning  can  be  carried  on  in  full  daylight.  Prints  are  completed 
by  washing  and  drying,  either  on  ebonite  or  with  a matt 
surface. 

Mr.  Atkins  then  exhibited  a variety  of  prints  illustrating  the 
subject,  all  doue  on  Morgan’s  paper.  He  proposed  to  show  the 
development  of  two,  but,  owing  to  an  accident,  this  portion  of 
the  programme  was  not  carried  out. 

Several  prints  were  shown  by  members,  and  some  discussion 
followed. 

Mr.  Harry  Pointer’s  famous  '•  Brighton  Cats”  were  on  view, 
and  were  much  admired  ; also  a series  of  large  platinotype  views 
was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  H.  T.  Eilerbeek. 


Notts  Photographic  Association. 

A meeting  was  held  on  the  4th  inst.,  when  a paper  was  read  by 
the  Treasurer,  entitled  “ Cycling  and  Photography.” 

Illustrations  were  shown  of  several  of  the  best  known  and 
most  useful  machiues,  and  many  very  practical  and  appropriate 
hints  given  as  to  the  difficulties  and  dangers  likely  to  be  en- 
countered by  making  a bad  selection  of  the  same. 

The  paper  was  listened  to  with  especial  interest. 
Arrangements  are  in  progress  by  the  Committee  as  to  future 
summer  excursions  to  places  of  interest  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 


f in  tbc  Stubio. 
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Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  next  ordin- 
ary meeting  of  this  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  May 
12th,  at  8 p.m.,  in  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  when  papers 
will  be  read  by  Capt.  Abner,  R.E.,  F.lt.S.,  “On  the  Chemical 
Theory  of  the  Photographic  Image  and  by  Mr.  J.  Werge,  “ On 
After  Treatment  of  Negatives.” 

Edwards’  Plate-Coating  Machine.— Mr.  Edwards  informs 
us  that  the  plate-coating  machine  referred  to  by  M.  Leon  Vidal 
on  page  247,  is  the  machine  patented  by  him,  and  figured  on 
page  01 1 of  our  volume  for  1884. 

The  Association  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New 
York. — At  the  last  meeting  the  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year  President,  Frederick  C.  Beach  ; Vice- 
President,  Dr.  John  H.  Janeway  Secretary,  Chas.  \V.  Canfield; 
Treasurer,  Jos.  S.  Rich  ; Executive  Committee,  Henry  J.  New- 
ton, Geo.  H.  Ripley,  Robt  A.  C.  Smith  ; Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments, Henry  V.  Parsell,  Gdbert  A.  Robertson,  W.  I.  Scandlin; 
Committee  on  Gelatine  Plates,  Henry  J.  Newton,  Dr.  John  H. 
Janewav,  Dexter  H.  Walker,  C.  W.  Dean.  In  accepting  the 
office,  Mr.  Beach  made  an  address  on  the  future  needs  of  a 
Photographic  Society,  aad  the  substance  of  this  address  will  be 
found  on  page  300.  We  also  give  on  pages  289  and  290  the 
substance  of  other  communications  to  the  Society. 
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Death  of  Mr.  Chaffin,  of  Taunton,  and  of  Herr  Hauf- 
staf.ngl,  of  Berlin. — Two  gentlemen  well  known  in  photo- 
graphic circles  have  passed  away.  Mr.  Chaffin  died  last  week, 
aNd  Herr  1 laufstaengl  expired  at  Berlin  on  the  8th  of  last 
month. 

Electro-Chemical  Equivalent  of  Silver. — By  Lord  Bay- 
i.eigh  and  Mrs.  Sidgwicii  ( Proc.  Boy.  Soc.,  36,  448—450,  and  37, 
142 — 146.) — In  these  papers,  an  account  is  given  of  experiments 
made  with  a view  of  determining  the  electro-chemical  equiva- 
lent of  silver  in  terms  of  practical  units.  The  final  number 
expressed  in  C.G.S.  units  is  1-118X102,  a value  in  accordance 
with  that  determined  by  Kohlrausch  ; thus  in  practical  units 
the  quantity  of  silver  deposited  per  ampere  per  hour  is  4 0246 
grams.  With  a view  of  obtaining  a convenient  standard  of 
E.M.F.,  the  authors  have  made  a detailed  examination  of  Clark’s 
cells,  which  possesses  the  advantage  of  standing  ready  for  use, 
and  not  polarising  greatly  on  the  passage  of  small  currents. 
The  value  for  the  E.M.F.,  that  of  the  B.A.  unit  beiDg  0'98C7  ohm, 
is  equal  to  1'435  volt,  with  an  extreme  range  of  iIT'as  during  six 
months,  although  about  ten  days  are  required  before  the  cell 
reaches  its  permanent  condition. — Abstracts  of  the  Chemical 
Society. 

Composition  of  “ Mystery  Gold.” — An  alloy  containing 
enough  platinum  to  enable  it  to  resist  the  action  of  nitric  acid  is 
now  being  extensively  used  as  a means  of  defrauding  buyers  of 
trinkets,  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Lowe,  who  has  analysed  the  alloy  in 
question,  gives,  in  the  Chemical  News,  the  following  particulars. 
The  alloy,  after  the  gilding  had  been  scraped  off,  had  about  the 
colour  of  9 carat  gold.  Qualitative  analysis  proved  it  to  consist 
of  platinum,  copper,  and  a little  silver ; and  quantitatively  it 
yielded  the  following  results  : — 

Silver  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2'48 

Flatinum  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  32‘02 

Copper  (by  difference)  ...  ...  ..  6 o' 50 


100-00 

Strong  boiling  nitric  acid  had,  apparently,  no  action  on  it, 
even  when  left  in  the  acid  for  some  time. 

Influence  of  Light  on  the  Course  of  Chemical  Reactions 
in  the  Bromination  of  Aromatic  Compounds. — J.  Schramm 
finds  that  bromine  has  no  action  on  parabromotoluene  in  the  dark 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  on  exposure  to  light,  converts  it 
into  parabroraobenzyl  bromide  ; the  rapidity  of  the  reaction  is 
directly  as  the  intensity  of  the  light.  On  ethyl  benzene,  also, 
bromine  has  no  action  in  the  dark  ; on  exposure  to  the  light, 
«-phenylbromethane  is  formed.  When  a mixture  of  «-phenyl- 
bromethane  with  bromine  (l  mol ),  or  of  ethylbenzene  with 
bromine  (2  inols.),  is  exposed  to  direct  sunlight  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  phenylbromaeetolc  is  formed  ; whilst  if  the  mixtures 
are  exposed  to  diffused  daylight,  the  reaction  is  very  slow,  and  the 
isomeric  cinnamene  dibromide,  CIIBrPh.CILBr,  is  obtained. — 
Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society. 

Exposure  to  White  Light  before  Fixing.— Mr.  H.  M.  Park- 
hurst,  writing  in  Photographic  Times,  says  : — “ In  the  early  in- 
structions we  were  told  never  to  expose  a plate  to  white  light 
until  after  it  was  fixed.  In  order  to  test  this  matter,  I developed 
a plate,  washed  it,  placed  a penny  upon  it,  aud  exposed  it  to  the 
fullness  of  a bright  sun  for  some  seconds.  It  was  then  put  into 
the  hypo,  and  when  fixed  I could  not  perceive  any  effect  what- 
ever from  the  sun’s  rays.  I have  never  since  feared  exposure  to 
white  light  after  the  developer  is  thoroughly  removed.” 

One  Thousand  Photographs  of  Sculpture.— We  learn  in 
The  Nation,  from  a letter  of  Sir.  J.  C.  ltowell,  that  Mr.  John  S. 
Hittel  has  placed  in  charge  of  the  University  of  California  a 
collection  of  nearly  one  thousand  photographs,  normal  size  being 
8 by  10  inches,  of  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  aud  modern  sculp- 
ture, for  the  use  and  pleasure  of  the  public.  The  fact  that 
sculpture  yields  itself  to  the  photographer’s  art  readily  and  with 
fiue  results,  and,  further,  that  excellent  photographs  may  be 
gathered  at  slight  expense  compared  with  the  cost  of  casts, 
should  lead  to  the  formation  of  similar  collections  throughout 
the  country. 

Influence  of  Light  on  the  Electrical  Resistances  of 
Metals.  — By  a.  E.  B >stwick  ( Amcr . J.  Sei.  [3],  28,  133 — 145). 
— From  a series  of  elaborate  experiments  made  in  the  Yale  Col- 
lege Laboratory  on  plate3  of  platinum,  gold,  and  silver,  the 
author  concludes  that  if  light  causes  any  diminution  in  the 
electrical  resistance  of  metals,  it  probably  does  not  exceed 


thousandths  of  1 per  cent.  — Journal  of  the  Chemical 
Society. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  May  13tli 
will  be  “ Transparencies  for  Enlargements.”  The  Saturday 
outdoor  meetiug  will  be  held  at  Eltham. 


Comsponfonts. 

***  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Thos.  Sansom. — A strong  aqueous  solution  of  sulphocyanate  of 
ammonium  will  dissolve  it  in  the  cold. 

H.  Foss. — The  address  has  been  posted  to  you. 

Rogation. — 1.  See  vol.  for  1881,  page  563.  2.  They  are  usually 

sunlight  pictures  printed  on  paper  of  a greenish  tint  (or  what 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  they  are  stained  afterwards)  ; but  some 
working  up  of  the  original  negative  is  required.  3.  By  giving  a 
decidedly  full  exposure  and  developing  accordingly. 

A.  T.  G. — 1.  We  should  certainly  consider  that  a person  who  en- 
gages to  “ assist  generally  ” may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a general 
assistant.  2.  Heighway’s  “Posing  and  Lighting,”  published  by 
Piper  and  Carter,  will  perhaps  serve  your  purpose  : but  a far  more 
comprehensive  book  is  in  the  press,  “ The  Studio,  and  what  to  do 
in  it,”  by  H.  P.  Robinson.  3.  It  is  better  to  cast  it  on  one  side 
under  the  circumstances;  but  of  course  you  will  lake  care  to  re- 
cover any  gold  which  may  be  present.  4.  lie  is  supposed  to  bo 
able  to  take  a negative,  and  if  he  mike  good  use  of  his  opportuni-  j 
ties  he  may  soon  learn  to  do  high-class  work. 

W.  E.  Price. — 1.  It  is  possible;  but  you  will  find  it  very  much  . 
better  to  make  a negative  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  then  make  a ! 
contact  transparency  from  it.  2.  As  lar  as  wo  know,  it  is  a ] 
satisfactory  instrument,  and  will  serve  for  all  the  purposes  you  j 
mention.  3.  Yes,  provided  the  light  is  moderately  good. 

Spots. — They  arise  from  air-bubbles  adhering  to  the  paper  in  sen-  j 
sitizing.  Lift  the  sheet  from  the  sensitizing  bath  and  replace  it  ; I 
this  operation  may  be  repeated  if  necessary. 

Vero  C.  Driffield. — Thank  you  for  the  block,  which  we  hope  I 
to  use  next  week. 

Chas.  If.  Grant. — This  correspondent  writes  as  follows: — “I  j 
shall  be  much  obliged  if  any  of  your  subscribers  could  give  me  I 
their  experience  as  to  thr  best  method  of  carrying  iny  photo-  I 
graphic  gear  (a  whole-plale  camera,  three  dark  slides,  and  tripod)  | 
on  a Singer’s  Challenge  rear -steering  tricycle  of  the  old  type.”J 
Perhaps  some  reader  can  speak  from  experience. 

Lussac.— It  is  a well-recognised  defect  of  the  printing  process  you  - 
refer  to,  and  we  have  an  article  in  type  which  throws  some  light  I 
upon  it. 

W.  F.  Mitchell. — 1.  From  Messrs.  Houghton  and  Sons,  of  High 
Ilolboro,  or  Marion  and  Co.,  of  Soho  Square.  2.  Wo  do  not  khow  i 
the  price. 

il.  Field. — Nothing  hotter  than  the  ordinary  Brunswick  Black. 

Belfast. — Wo  would  obtain  it  for  you  you  with  pleasure,  but  it  if) 
a rule  with  us  not  to  take  part  in  such  agency  business.  Write  j 
to  the  photographic  publishing  house  to  which  you  refer. 

G.  George. — Cement  them  to  the  glass  with  the  varnish  known  as 
“ crystal  paper  varnish.” 

Several  answers  are  unavoidably  postponed  until  next  week. 


f be  |)botograpbic  |letos. 

• SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom:  — 
Yearly  ...  15s.  Od  | Half-Yearly  ...  7s.  8d.  | Quarterly  ...  3s.  1( 

To  the  United  Slates,  the  Continent,  and  the  Colonies : — 
Yearly  ...  17s.  4d.  | Half-Yearly  ...  8s.  8d.  | Quarterly  ...  4s.  1 1 

To  India  (Yearly)  19s.  Cd. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  IN  COLUMN. 

Not  exceeding  Five  Lints  (36  words)...  3s.  Od. 

Each  Additional  Line 0s.  4d. 

Repeated  insertions,  and  special  positions  or  style,  by  contract. : 

Advertisements  should  be  forwarded  (prepaid)  to  Piter  and  Cart  I 
5,  Castle  Street,  Ilolborn,  E.C.,  to  reach  the  office  not  later  than  noon  I 
Thursday.  A fee  of  Cd.  must  be  forwarded  when  the  Publishers  I 
expected*  to  receive  and  forward  replies  to  Advertisements ; and  when  tl  I 
undertake  the  receipt  of  replies,  they  must  be  entrusted  with  the  na  I 
and  address  oi  advertiser,  fur  revelation  to  applicants,  in  case  they  r f 
deem  it  necessary. 
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The  Birth-place  of  English  Photocraphy. 

Lacock  Abbey  in  Wiltshire:  From  Fox  Talbots  "Pencil  of  Nature 
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A FEW  OPTICAL  POINTS  IN  CONNECTION 

WITH  COPYING  AND  REPRODUCING  NEGA- 
TIVES. 

In  connection  with  the  copying  of  photographs,  the  pro- 
duction of  transparencies  by  the  aid  of  the  camera  from 
negatives,  and  the  reproduction  of  negatives  by  the  same 
means,  there  are  one  or  two  purely  optical  points  which 
should  at  all  times  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  operator, 
although  but  too  often  they  are  neglected,  with  the  conse- 
quence that  results  are  produced  much  inferior  to  such  as 
could  be  got  with  no  greater  trouble  were  a few  simple 
matters  only  attended  to. 

It  is  a very  general  impression  among  photo- 
graphers, that  when  a picture  is  copied  by  the 
camera,  there  are  the  same  objections  to  the  use  of  a wide 
angle  lens  that  there  are  in  the  case  of  taking  an  actual 
negative  from  the  objects  represented  in  the  picture. 
That,  for  example,  if  the  picture  represent  a building,  and 
it  be  copied  with  a short  focus  lens,  a wide  angle  being 
included,  this  copying  will  show  the  strained  perspective 
which  would  result  were  the  wide  angle  included  in  photo- 
graphing the  building  itself.  This  is  a complete  mistake. 
However  wide  an  angle  is  included,  no  alteration  of  per- 
spective will  take  place  unless  the  lens  be  not  a rectilinear 
one.  The  only  drawback  to  the  use  of  a wide  angle— if  the 
lens  has  covering  power — is  that  there  is  a falling  off  in 
illumination,  and  that  greater  care  is  necessiry  to  ensure 
that  the  plane  of  the  sensitive  film  be  parallel  with  the 
plane  of  the  picture  to  be  reproduced.  Ba  it  not  supposed 
that  we  are  advocating  the  use  of  a wide  angle  lens  in 
copying.  We  are  merely  pointing  out  that  the  objections 
to  its  use  are  not  those  popularly — or  at  least  often — 
attributed  to  it. 

But  though  the  falling  off  in  light  is  certainly  objection- 
able in  the  case  of  copying  a picture — a painting  or  draw- 
ing, we  should  perhaps  rather  say — it  may  be  the  very 
reverse  in  the  case  of  reproducing  a negative  of  any  size, 
either  smaller  or  larger  than  the  original.  lu  such  a case, 
we  have,  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  working,  two  courses 
open  to  us.  We  may  take  a transparency  from  the  oiiginal 
negative  by  contact,  and  produce  a negative  from  this  iu 
the  camera  ; or  we  may  take  a transpuency  in  the  camera, 
and  make  a negative  from  this  by  contact.  .Now,  it  is 
well  worthy  of  being  noted  that,  whereas  by  pursuing  the 
first-mentioned  course,  the  falling  off  of  exposure  which  a 
negative  alwiys  shows  to  a greater  or  less  extent  toward* 
the  elges,  will  be  intensified ; by  the  second  it  will  be  re- 
duced, or  indeed  imy  be  altogether  counteracted.  la  fact, 
it  is  only  a question  of  selecting  a lens  of  a certain  foca’ 
length,  and  the  falling  off  of  this  lens  will,  in  producing  the 


transparency,  will  precisely  counter-balance  the  falling  off 
which  the  lens  gave  in  producing  the  original  negative. 
This  is  a print  worthy  of  far  more  attention  than  has,  so 
far  as  we  know,  been  directed  to  it. 

Again,  the  two  commonest  forms  of  distortion  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  photographs  may  be  cured  in  copying 
either  from  a negative  or  from  a print — we  refer  to  want 
of  parallelism  in  lines  vertical  in  the  original,  and  the 
bending  of  straight  lines,  the  latter  a defect  commonly 
known  as  barrel-shaped  distortion. 

In  the  first  case,  that  of  want  of  parallelism  in  the 
vertical  lines,  we  have  merely  to  incline  the  negative  or 
print  to  be  copied  to  or  from  the  camera  instead  of  keep- 
ing it  parallel  with  the  ground  glass,  to  cure  the  defect. 
Thus,  if,  as  is  most  common,  the  lines  converge  towards 
the  top,  we  lean  the  picture  to  be  copied  towards  the  lens, 
so  as  to  bring  the  top  nearer  to  it  than  the  bottom,  when 
we  can  readily  get  the  lines  parallel  on  the  ground  glass. 
In  the  rarer  case  of  divergence  of  vertical  liues  towards 
the  top,  we  have  to  lean  the  picture  away  from  the  lens. 
Of  course,  in  making  this  correction,  we  are  necessitated 
to  uss  a smaller  stop  than  we  otherwise  might. 

The  curvilinear  distortion  is  still  more  easily  corrected 
than  the  other.  It  is,  as  all  know,  produced  by  the  use  of 
a single  lens  hiving  a diaphtagm  at  some  distance  in  front 
of  it.  Most  photographers  are  aware  tint  if  the  single 
lens  be  reversed — if,  that  is  to  say,  the  lens  be  turned  next 
the  building  to  be  photographed,  the  diaphragm  towards 
the  ground  glas3 — the  nature  of  the  distortion  will  be 
altered.  The  lines  will  be  curved  inwards,  instead  of  out- 
wards. Now,  in  copying,  we  may  take  advantage  of  this 
inward  curvature  to  precisely  counteract  any  outward 
curvature  which  may  exhibit  itself  in  the  original  negative. 
It  is  well  to  have  a lens  with  a diaphragm  the  distance  of 
which  may  be  altered.  After  focussing,  an  adjustment  is 
then  made  between  the  lens  and  the  diaphragm  till  the 
lines  on  the  ground  glass  are  shown  to  be  straight  by  the 
application  of  a straightedge  to  them.  Increase  of  the 
distance  between  the  lens  and  the  diaphragm  increases  the 
distortion  when  the  lens  is  use!  in  the  ordinary  way  ; when 
it  is  used  reversed,  it  increases  inward  distortion,  or,  in 
the  case  of  copying  a picture  showing  outward  distortion, 
increases  the  correction  of  this. 

The  only  distortion  that  we  know  of  no  means  of 
remedying,  or  even  ameliorating,  is  that  which  is,  in 
reality,  no  distortion  at  all,  but  is  merely  the  strained 
perspective  resulting  from  iuclnding  too  wide  an  angle  of 
view. 

The  various  points  which  we  have  touched  on  are,  as  of 
course  we  know,  not  discussed  for  the  first  time  by  many, 
bat  we  fear  they  will  have  to  be  many  more  limes  riferred 
to  before  all  photogiaphers  will  act  upon  them. 
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PHOTOTYPE  BLOCKS  BY  MR.  VERO  C. 
DRIFFIELD. 

Processes  for  obtaining  photographs  in  relief,  which  can 
be  used  as  priuting  blocks  in  the  typographic  press,  are 
now  attracting  much  attention,  and  amoDg  those  who  have 
worked  successfully  in  this  direction  may  be  mentioned 
Mr.  Driffield.  This  gentleman  sends  us  several  blocks  of 
considerable  excellence,  and  one  of  these  is  printed  below. 


It  should  be  mentioned  that  some  of  Mr.  Driffield’s  blocks 
are  much  finer  in  the  grain,  and  better  than  that  from 
which  we  print,  but  one  with  a coarse  grain  is  selected  as 
being  more  suitable  for  printing  on  the  rapid  newspaper 
machine  which  we  employ. 

Mr.  Driffield  says  : — 

As  an  amateur  photographer  and  typographic  printer,  I have 
long  been  anxtons  to  combine  the  two  arts,  so  as  to  be  able,  by 
means  of  photography,  to  produce  blocks  capable  of  being  worked 
in  the  printing-press  in  combination  with  type. 

My  ambition  had  been  constantly  stimulated  by  prints  pro- 
duced from  time  to  time  in  the  Photographic  News,  and  nota- 
bly by  the  beautiful  productions  of  the  Meisenbach  Company, 
whose  picture  of  Sarah  Bernhardt  I felt  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
For  a long  time  I waited  in  the  hope  that  some  method  of  pro- 
ducing such  blocks  might  be  made  public,  but  it  became  more 
and  more  evident  that  existing  methods,  being  worked  com- 
mercially, are  kept  strictly  secret.  This  left  me  no  alternative 
but  to  work  out  a process  for  myself.  This  I have  done  with 
some  success,  and  at  the  invitation  of  the  Editor,  have  sent  him 
the  block  from  which  the  accompanying  print  is  taken.  It  is  one 
of  the  first  I made  after  completing  details,  and  is  somewhat 
coarse  in  the  grain,  but  1 was  afraid  to  send  a finer  block  lest 
there  should  be  some  difficulty  in  printing  from  it  in  an  ordinary 
newspaper. 

Of  course- 1 was  aware  of  the  existence  of  processes  for  the 
production  of  blocks  by  etching,  and  of  others  such  as  the  pro- 
cess of  Paul  Pretsch  ; but  none  of  these  were  what  I aimed  at. 
My  predilection  was  all  along  in  favour  of  a process  by  which  the 
various  gradations  of  the  photograph  could  be  interpreted  into 
cross-hatching,  and  which  would  admit  of  stereotyping  or 
electrotyping.  The  block  I send  was  produced  by  stereotyping, 
which  I prefer  on  account  of  its  ease  and  speed. 

How  far  my  process  may  differ  from  others  giving  similar 
results,  I do  not  know ; I have,  however,  had  to  work  out  every 
detail  for  myself.  Of  course  I have  availed  myself  as  far  as 
possible  of  well-known  facts.  My  process  does  not  require  a 
reversed  negative,  and  I can  produce  a block  and  obtaiu  prints 
m less  than  twelve  hours  from  any  subject  capable  of  being 
photographed. 


TIIE  WOODBURY  FUND. 

AVe  regret  to  inform  our  readers  that  a serious  relapse  in 
the  health  of  Mr.  Woodbury  has  occurred,  necessitating 
present  abandonment  of  business  work,  and  causing  grave 
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anxiety  to  bis  friends.  We  publish  in  our  advertising 
columns  the  third  list  of  subscriptions  to  the  “ Fund,” 
which  testify  to  what  we  may  term  a wide  geographical 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Woodbury’s  services  to  photographic 
art  and  scieuce,  if  the  total  amount  received  to  da'e  be 
scarcely  adequate  to  the  occasion.  There  are  subscriptions 
from  India,  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  and  more  are 
expected  from  foreign  and  colonial  sources.  One  gentle- 
man, to  our  knowledge,  handed  in  five  guineas  to  the 
Treasurer,  stating  that  he  had  been  engaged  for  a year  or 
two  in  working  out  a process  of  photographic  engraving, 
that  having  the  chance  of  one  interview  with  Mr.  Wood- 
bury, in  the  conversation  with  him  he  had  received  so  many 
hints  of  practical  value  regarding  the  process,  that  he  felt 
to  owe  something,  and  was  pleased  to  have  the  chance  of 
contributing. 

Mr.  Woodbury  was  always  communicative  in  ideas,  and 
fruitful  in  suggestion  of  practical  applications,  aud  would 
probably  have  laboured  to  more  profitable  issues  for  him- 
self by  concentration  of  his  powers  on  a fourth  part  of  the 
problems  at  which  he  had  worked.  At  the  present  time, 
misfortunes  track  him,  and  the  failing  condition  of  his 
health  is  the  most  serious  of  all. 

At  a meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  Fund,  held  on 
Tuesday  evening  last,  it  was  resolved  to  keep  open  the 
appeal  for  subscriptions  some  time  longer,  and  any  sums 
had  best  he  sent  direct  to  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  W.  S.  Bird, 
74,  New  Oxford  Street,  W.O. 


THE  MAD  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

A DRAMA  OF  TO-DAY. 

[Scene. — The  house  oj  a well-known  actress  : other  equally 
well-known  actresses  looking  over  a photographic  album.'] 

lsy  Actress.  You’ve  been  photographed  at  Smiley’s,  I 
see,  and  in  your  last  new  hat,  too. 

Hostess.  Yes,  he  insisted  upon  taking  one  of  me  in  that. 
Said  I looked  charming.  (Laughs).  Of  course,  as  he  didn’t 
charge  for  the  extra  negative,  and  gave  me  a dozen  prints, 
1 hadn’t  the  least  objection. 

1st  Actress.  How  curious  ; that  is  precisely  what 
happened  to  me.  I had  on  one  of  the  fashionable  high 
hats,  and  I thought  I looked  hideous  in  it.  Smiley  said 
no,  and  so  to  save  being  bothered — photographers  now-a- 
days  are  so  pertinacious— I allowed  him  to  make  a picture 
of  it. 

2nd  Ditto.  My  dear,  the  man  is  perfectly  mad  on  hats. 
What  you  have  just  said  is  my  experience  entiiely. 

3rd  Ditto.  Well,  now  you  mention  it,  he  enquired 
whether  I would  like  to  betaken  in  my  hat,  but  I refused 
because  it  was  an  old  oue.  He  said  I was  quite  right  not 
to  he  photographed  in  it. 

4 m Ditto.  Oh!  but  don’t  you  know  that  he’s  only 
crazy  on  the  very  latest  fashions?  When  I went,  I 
happened  to  have  on  a hat  which  I’d  bought  in  Paris  the 
previous  week,  aud  he  would  not  rest  till  he’d  photographed 
me  iu  it-from  three  different  points  of  view. 

[ Enter  5th  Actress  flushed  and  hot] 

Hostess.  My  dear,  whatever  is  the  matter? 

5th  Actress  (excitedly).  I’ve  just  been  very  much 
annoyed.  You  know  I went  the  other  day  to  Smiley,  the 
photographer — 

Chorus  of  Actresses.  Smiley,  the  photographer  ! Why, 
we  were  just  talking  about  him.  And  he  insisted  oil 
photographing  you  in  your  hat? 

5;h  At'TifEss  (surprised).  Yes;  but  how  did  you  know  ? 
Have  you  seen — yes.  of  course  you  must ! I never  was  so 
much  put  out ; would  rather  have  paid  five  pounds  and 
not  had  the  photographs,  than  he  made  ridiculous  in  this 
way. 

Hostess.  But,  my  dear,  you  are  speaking  in  liddles. 
Do  tell  us  what  has  happened. 

5th  Actress.  Well,  he  asked  me  to  allow  him  to  photo. 
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graph  me  in  my  hat.  Not  knowing  what  the  man  wanted 
it  for,  I consented  ; but  judge  of  my  astonishment  when  1 
saw  it  not  an  hour  ago  pinned  ou  to  a hat  in  a milliner’s 
window  in  Regent  Street,  and  the  hat  labelled  with  my 
name!  And  not  only  that,  but  I saw  the  photographs  of 
you  all  exhibited  in  the  same  way. 

4th  Ditto.  Really,  I don’t  see  what  there  is  to  make  a 
fuss  about.  It’s  a very  good  advertisement.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I don’t  care  one  pin. 

5th  Actress.  No,  because  yours  is  the  newest  style  ; 
but  (very  bitterly')  mine  in  one  of  lust  year's  shape,  and  the 
photograph  is  pinned  on  to  a dowdy  thing  in  the  bach  row  ! 

[A.  light  breaks  in  suddenly.  It  was  dear  that  the  perfidious 
Smiley  had  somehow  a contract  with  the  wholesale  milliners  to 
secure  portraits  of  actresses  to  act  as  advertisements — not  of  the 
fair  sitters  themselves,  but  of  their  hats!  Smiley,  after 
all,  was  not  so  mad  as  he  seemed.] 


GELATINE  EMULSIONS,  AND  IIOW  TO  MAKE 

THEM. 

BY  W.  E.  DEBENHAM. 

NO.  II. 

In  making  emulsion  on  Dr.  Maddox’s  plan,  there  was, 
with  the  proportions  of  silver  and  gelatine  originally  given, 
so  much  crystallization  of  the  nitrate  of  potash  retained 
in  the  film,  that  the  process  as  it  stood  has  been  regarded 
by  many  as  impracticable  ; and  as  it  had  been  the  prac- 
tice in  collodion  emulsion  to  remove  the  by-product  salts 
by  washing,  similar  meins  was  adopted  with  gelatine 
emulsion. 

The  method  of  removing  the  soluble  salts  from  gelatino- 
bromide  of  silver  that  was  first  generally  employed,  was 
that  of  dialysis.  This  process  depends  upon  the  fact  that 
solutions  of  crystalloid  bodies,  such  as  the  nitrates  produced 
by  the  double  decomposition  of  silver  nitrate,  and  the 
bromide  of  the  metal  or  base  employed  in  making  to  form 
bromide  of  silver,  will  pass  through  a membranous  tissue  ; 
whilst  colloid  bodies  in  solution,  such  as  gelatine,  do  not 
pass  through.  To  dialyse  an  emulsion,  a “ septum  ” or 
piece  of  parchment,  or  parchmentised  paper,  is  strained 
over  a hoop  or  ring  of  glass,  aud  into  the  tray  thus  formed 
emulsion  is  poured  to  the  depth  of  about  a quarter  of  an 
inch. 

The  tr.ay  is  suspended  in  a vessel  containing  warm 
water,  which  water  stands  at  about  the  same  height  out- 
side the  dialyser  that  the  emulsion  stands  within  it.  Some 
prefer  to  keep  the  level  of  the  emulsion  inside  higher 
than  that  of  the  water  outside.  In  the  course  of  a few 
hours  the  greater  part  of  the  soluble  salts  will  have  passed 
through  the  septum,  and  the  emulsion  will,  in  consequence 
of  the  prolonged  digestion,  have  gained  in  sensitiveness. 
At  one  time,  when  the  effect  of  digestion  in  increasing 
sensitiveness  was  not  duly  appreciated,  the  accelerative 
action  was  attributed  to  the  removal  of  the  soluble  salts, 
aud  particularly  of  the  excess  of  bromide.  The  plan  of 
removing  soluble  salts  from  emulsion  by  dialysis  is  obvi- 
ously unsuited  for  any  but  small  quantities,  and  has  been 
superseded  by  other  methods. 

The  fact  that  gelatine  emulsion  is  solid  or  liquid  accord- 
ing to  temperature,  suggested  the  idea  that  the  soluble 
matters  might  be  extracted  by  exposing  flakes  or  sheets 
of  the  set  emulsion  to  the  action  of  water.  Since  the 
action  takes  place  from  the  surface,  it  is  necessary  that  no 
part  of  the  emulsion  shall  be  far  from  the  surface  ; that  is 
to  say,  that  the  pieces  must  be  small,  or,  if  in  sheets,  that 
the  sheets  shall  be  thin.  A plan  at  one  time  recommended 
was  to  place  a small  quantity  of  emulsion  iu  a large  bottle, 
which  was  to  be  turned  about  until  the  gelatinous  mix- 
ture. had  “set”  upou  the  sides  of  the  bottle;  this  was 
then  tilled  with  cold  water,  and  fresh  water  was  kept 
running  in  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  led  there  by  a pipe 
of  india-rubber,  or  the  water  was  changed  at  intervals. 


This  method  sometimes  called  for  the  exercise  of  consider- 
able patience  dining  the  “setting,”  and  was  only  suitable 
for  small  quantities. 

The  plan  of  washing  emulsions  in  general  use  is  that 
which  was  published  in  1878  by  Messrs.  Wratten  and 
Wainwright.  The  essential  feature  of  this  method  is  the 
dividing  of  the  set  emulsion  into  fine  shreds  so  as  to 
present  a large  surface  to  the  water.  To  accomplish  this, 
the  emulsion  is  removed  from  the  dish  or  vesssel  in  which 
it  has  set,  to  a bag,  or  simply  to  the  middle  of  a square  of 
mosquito  netting  or  canvas,  such  as  is  used  for  Berlin 
wool  work.  The  mouth  of  the  bag  is  then  closed  with  one 
hand,  or  the  corners  and  edges  of  the  square  brought 
together  like  a pudding  bag.  The  sack  of  emulsion  is  now 
held  under  water — this  is  absolutely  essential — and  squeezed 
with  the  other  hand  until  the  emulsion  has  all  passed 
through  the  interstices  of  the  fabric.  This  must  be  done 
in  a clean  eathernware  basin,  and  the  water  and  shreds  of 
emulsion  are  next  poured  into  a hair-sieve.  The  water 
runs  through,  leaving  the  shreds  of  emulsion  on  the  sieve. 
The  sieve  is  now  to  be  placed  in  a basin  in  which  it  will 
stand  at  such  a height  that  the  water  in  the  sieve  shall  be  at 
least  twice  or  three  times  the  deptli  that  the  emulsion 
alone  would  occupy.  Iu  placing  the  sieve  in  the  basin,  let 


the  latter  be  first  filled  with  water,  aud  the  sieve  be  rapidly 
forced  down  to  its  position.  This  will  cause  the  air  con- 
tained under  the  hair  cloth  to  find  its  way  through  the 


interstices  ; without  this  precaution  the  sieve  may  be 
upset,  and  some  of  the  emulsion  spilt  by  the  escape  of 
the  air  at  one  side. 

A very  convenient  appliance  for  those  who  have  no 
water  supply  in  the  dark-room,  has  been  exhibited  by 
Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  and  is  manufactured  at  the 
Lambelli  Potteries — perhaps  only  to  order — aud  shown  in 
fig.  2.  The  sieve  here  rests  upon  a ledge  formed  in  an 
earthenware  vessel,  which  has  an  opening  near  the  bottom 
for  carrying  off  the  washing  water,  and  is  fitted  with  a 
lid,  the  side  of  which  drops  into  a channel  formed  for  the 
purpose,  so  as  to  prevent  light  from  entering  tire  interior. 
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The  supply-tubes  and  draw-off  may  be  ordinary  gas-pipe? 
fitted  through  corks  into  the  respective  openings  left  for 
them.  The  supply  tube  is  either  connected  with  the  main 
by  an  india-rubber  tube,  or  is  furnished  with  a funnel, 
into  which  water  runs  from  a tap.  In  the  latter  case, 
however,  the  funnel  should  be  kept  out  of  strong  light,  or 
the  supplv-pipe  leading  from  it  should  have  one  or  two 
turns  to  prevent  light  from  being  reflected  from  the  in- 
ternal surfaces  of  the  water  into  the  emulsion.  A piece  of 
rubber  tube  snapped  on  to  the  supply  inside  the  lid  will 
serve  the  same  purpose. 

If  there  is  a room  which  can  be  absolutely  darkened, 
where  is  a supply  of  water,  the  basin  and  sieve  may  be 
placed  under  a tap  through  which  water  is  allowed  to 
dribble.  There  should  be  sufficient  force  of  water  to  keep 
the  shreds  of  emulsion  in  a tremulous  motion,  when  a 
washing  of  two  hours  will  generally  be  found  sufficient. 
If  there  is  no  supply  of  running  water,  the  emulsion  must 
be  frequently  stirred,  and  the  water  occasionally  changed, 
and  in  this  case  it  is  well  to  give  longer  time,  say  after  a 
few  changes,  to  leave  the  emulsion  standing  in  water  all 
night.  Another  plan  that  has  been  recommended  for 
more  effectually  removing  the  salts  is  to  pass  the  emulsion 
a second  time  through  the  canvas  after  it  has  been  washing 
for  some  little  time,  and  then  to  continue  the  washing.  In 
this  case  it  is  well  to  have  the  mesh  of  the  canvas  large. 
There  are  two  objections  to  too  fine  a division  of  the  emul 
sion : it  is  liable  to  fill  up  the  interstices  of  the  sieve,  and 
so  prevent  the  ready  flowing  away  of  the  water  ; and  it 
retains  more  of  the  washing  water  between  the  shreds,  so 
that  the  resulting  emulsion  is  apt  to  be  sloppy. 

In  place  of  the  canvas  or  netting  through  which  to  force 
the  emulsion,  some  recommend  a sort  of  syringe,  the  end 
of  which  is  covered  with  wire  netting,  and  through  this 
the  plunger  forces  the  emulsion.  In  addition,  however,  to 
the  objection  that  this  is  a special  appliance  not  easily  pro- 
cured, there  is  another  : that  with  this  plan  the  shreds  of 
emulsion  are  very  liable  to  agglomerate  into  a mass  imme- 
diately after  passing  through  the  wires.  Perhaps  this 
might  be  overcome  by  making  the  end  of  the  plunger  and 
of  the  wire  cap,  cup-shaped  instead  of  flat,  as  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  this  tendency  to  agglomeration  arises  from 
the  shreds  being  driven  out  in  parallel  directions  instead 
of  divergent  ones,  so  that  a very  slight  expansion  is  suffi- 
cient to  bring  them  into  contact. 

The  emulsion  should  be  set  so  firmly  for  squeezing  as  is 
consistent  with  getting  it  easily  through  the  canvas  ; and 
the  water  with  which  it  is  squeezed  should  be  cold — say 
not  above  GO1' ; in  very  hot  weather,  therefore,  it  is  desirable 
to  put  a lump  of  ice  into  the  water  in  which  the  squeezing 
takes  place  ; after  the  first  washing  the  temperature  is  not 
so  important,  but  it  should  never  be  high  enough  to  render 
the  emulsion  slimy. 

When  the  emulsion  is  washed,  the  water  is  poured  off, 
and  the  emulsion  left  some  time  on  the  sieve  to  drain.  It 
is  well  to  leave  it  for  some  hours  to  get  rid  of  as  much 
water  as  possible.  The  importance  of  having  a firmly- 
setting  emulsion  is  very  great,  and  in  the  experience  of  the 
writer  many  formula;  contain  too  little  gelatine  in  the 
finished  emulsion  to  give  a satisfactory  result.  This  will 
be  referred  to  later  on,  but  in  the  meantime  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  in  hot  weather,  or  if  the  emulsion  is  iuclined 
to  be  sloppy,  it  may,  after  draining  an  hour  or  so,  have  a 
few  sheets  of  gelatine  cut  into  strips  stirred  into  the  shreds 
of  washed  and  drained  emulsion,  and  after  standing  long 
enough  to  absorb  moisture  and  become  quite  soft,  the 
whole  is  melted  up  together. 

When  the  emulsion  is  sufficiently  drained  it  is  collected 
with  the  help  of  a wooden  or  silver  spoon,  and  placed 
in  a vessel  to  melt.  A jug  is  very  convenient  for  the 
purpose.  The  jug  is  placed  in  hot  water,  and  it  is 
desirable  not  to  make  the  emulsion  hotter  than  is  necessary 
for  thoroughly  melting  it.  The  outer  water  may,  however, 
be  very  hot  without  unduly  raising  the  temperature  of  the 


emulsion,  provided  that  the  latter  is  kept  stirred  ; and  for 
this  purpose  a strip  of  glass,  or  a wooden  or  silver  spoon, 
may  be  used.  When  melted,  alcohol  is  added  (methylated 
spirit  will  dol  in  the  proportion  of  from  five  to  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  emulsion.  The  emulsion  must  be  well  stirred 
while  the  spirit  is  being  poured  in,  to  prevent  the  formation  i 
of  clots. 

In  order  to  prevent  frilling,  it  is  desirable  generally  to 
add  a certain  quantity  of  chrome  alum  to  the  emulsion.  I 
This  is  stirred  in  last  of  all,  and  with  the  same  precaution  » 
referred  to  in  the  case  of  the  alcoholic  addition.  The  use  i 
of  chrome  alum  has  been  asserted  by  some  to  cause  slow-  I 
ness  of  the  emulsion  ; the  writer  has  not  found  this  to  be  1 
the  case.  He  has  commonly  used  for  half  a pint  of  emul-  * 
sion  containing  240  grains  of  gelatine,  half  a drachm  of  a f 
solution  of  200  grains  of  chrome  alum  to  an  ounce  of  water.  I 
Some  gelatiues  will  take  much  more  than  others  without  I 
becoming  thick  or  ropy  ; but  it  is  generally  desirable,  when  | 
the  emulsion  is  not  to  be  coated  at  once,  to  defer  the  < 
addition  of  chrome  alum  until  it  is  melted  for  coating ; I 
otherwise  the  emulsion  may  require  great  heat  to  re-melt  it.  { 

Lastly,  before  coating,  the  emulsion  is  to  be  filtered.  I 
This  is  generally  performed  by  pouring  it  through  fine  < 
muslin  ; what  is  known  as  mull  musliu  is  very  close,  and  i 
allows  no  large  particles  to  pass.  A circular  piece  of  this  ' 
material  may  have  a piece  of  elastic  sewn  into  a hem  round  I 
the  edge,  and  this  hem  stretched  over  the  edge  of  a glass  a 
or  porcelain  funnel  which  is  of  such  a size  that  the  musliu  I 
hangs  as  a bag  in  it  without  quite  reaching  the  neck. 

The  question  of  various  formulie  for  washed  emulsion 
will  be  treated  later  on  ; but  a simple  and  good  emulsion  | 
for  a slow  one  may  be  made  nearly  as  the  unwashed  emul-  I 
sion  given  on  page  202. 


Gelatine  

Bromide  of  potassium 

Water  

Nitrate  of  silver 

Distilled  water  


...  240  grains 
...  90  „ 

...  4 ounces 

...  120  grains 
...  3 ounces 


Mix  as  directed  for  the  unwashed  emulsion,  and  keep  hot 
for  from  two  to  twelve  hours  according  to  the  sensitiveness 
desired. 

Note. — Inthe  formula  for  unwashed  emulsions  (p.202)  the 
amount  of  water  should  read  2 and  not  5 ounces.  In  cold 
weather  the  latter  might  answer,  but  the  smaller  quantity 
is  to  be  preferred ; quicker  setting  favours  absence  of 
crystallization. 


The  Magic  Lantern  Manual. — (Second  edition.)  By 
W.  I.  Chadwick.  Crown  octavo,  154  pages.  ( London  : 
Warneand  Co.) 

Now  that  the  optical  lantern  is  so  generally  used  as  a 
means  of  exhibiting  photographs,  the  instrument  possesses 
even  a greater  interest  to  photographers  than  was  the  case 
some  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Chadwick  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  having  produced  a practical  aud  comprehensive  hand- 
book on  the  lantern  and  its  belongings. 


Tarl.es  of  Conjugate  Foci,  with  Explanatory  Remarks. 

By  J.  R.  GOT/,  ( London  : Blackluck,  75,  Farringtlni 

Hoad , E.C.) 

We  have  here  tables  showing  at  a glance  the  position  of 
original  lens  and  sensitive  plate  for  reproductions,  enlarge- 
ments, or  reductions,  ranging  from  equal  size  to  1 -300th, 
and  for  lenses  from  3 to  36  inch  focus.  Analogous  tabh  s 
have  appeared  in  the  former  Year-Books,  and  in  the 
Photographic  News,  but  owing  to  the  circumstance  that 
photographic  lenses  are  seldom  made  to  the  exact  focus  by 
which  they  are  kuown,  such  tables  often  mislead. 
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NOBERT'S  RULING  MACHINE. 

BY  JOHX  MAYALL,  JUN.,  F.R.M.S.,  F.Z.S.* 

The  ruliDg  machine  of  the  late  Herr  F.  A.  Nobert,  in  so  far  as 
its  special  applications  for  the  production  of  microscopical  test- 
plates,  interference-plates,  and  diffraction  gratings  are  concerned, 
must,  I think,  be  regarded  as  of  essentially  original  design. 

Herr  Nobert  was  extremely  reticent  as  to  the  methods  he  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  his  rulings.  So  far  as  I have  been 
able  to  learn,  he  did  not  fully  communicate  his  methods  to  any- 
one competent  to  convey  the  information  to  others.  The  de- 
scription, therefore,  which  I shall  present  to  your  notice  will 
consist  almost  wholly  of  notes  made  by  Dr.  Schroder  aud 
myself,  after  minutely  examining  every  part  of  the  machine, 
together  with  a few  gleaniugs  fiom  the  memorandum  book,  in 
which  Herr  Nobert  jotted  down,  from  time  to  time,  fragmentary 
observations  and  data,  hardly  to  be  understood  by  anyone  but 
himself. 

But,  first,  for  the  information  of  those  of  my  hearers  who  may 
never  have  heard  of  Nobert's  rulings,  permit  me  to  make  a few 
introductory  observations  as  to  the  meauiug  and  purpose  of  fine 
rulings,  so  as  to  lead  up  gradually  to  a comprehension  of  the 
problems  which  Nobert  set  himself  to  solve,  and  the  methods  he 
adopted  towards  their  solution.  In  this  way  I hope  not  to  have 
to  draw  too  much  on  your  imaginations  when  I come  to  speak 
of  the  difficulties  of  his  work,  of  the  mechanical  resources  he 
developed  in  grappling  with  these  difficulties,  and  of  the  success 
he  attained. 

I have  here  an  ivory  scale  divided  to  hundredths  of  an  inch, 
the  divisions  of  which  are  filled  with  wax  and  graphite,  so  that 
the  liues  appear  black,  and  the  interspaces  white.  Everyone 
present,  who  has  normally  good  sight,  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
resolving  the  lines  ; that  is,  in  seeing  by  the  unaided  eye  the 
spaces  between  the  consecutive  lines,  provided  the  scale  be  suit- 
ably illuminated.  Those  among  you  who  have  not  yet  tried  the 
experiments,  will  be  surprised  to  observe  how  much  more  per- 
ceptible are  the  lines  if  illuminated  by  a condenser.  If  ivory 
scales  were  accurately  ruled,  so  that  each  line  was  equal  in 
breadth  to  the  interspace,  some  of  you  would  resolve,  without 
much  difficulty,  lines  as  high  as  150  to  200  to  the  inch  with  the 
unaided  eye,  whilst  here  and  there  exceptionally  powerful  sight 
would  resolve  lines  even  closer.  These  figures  would  be  slightly 
augmented  if  the  lines  were  ruled  on  glass,  and  viewed  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  by  transmitted  light.  I have 
met  with  one  instance  where  lines  on  glass,  slightly  closer  than 
250  to  the  inch,  were  resolved  by  the  unaided  eye. 

I have  here  a series  of  stage-micrometer  rulings  on  glass,  com- 
mencing with  fifty  to  the  iuch,  and  progressing  to  10,000  to  the 
inch.  They  probably  belonged  formerly  to  the  possessor  of  a 
microscope  in  the  days  when  the  measurements  of  objects  were 
generally  made  by  direct  inspection  and  comparison  under  the 
microscope,  and  before  the  introduction  of  the  modern  methods 
of  measuring  by  screw  micrometers,  either  on  the  stage  or  in  the 
eye-piece.  These  old  rulings  are  of  fair  quality,  and  I show 
them  with  a view  of  fixing  in  your  minds  a stand-point  from 
which  the  fineness  of  Nobert’s  ruliogs  may  be  appreciated. 

Early  in  the  century,  Fraunhofer  gave  a great  impetus  to  fioe 
rulings  by  the  production  of  his  diffraction  gratings,  in  which  he 
aimed  at  and  achieved  a standard  of  accuracy  in  division  and 
perfect  similarity  as  to  depth,  breadth,  and  symmetry  of  angles 
of  the  furrows,  3uch  as  had  never  before  been  formulated.  He 
succeeded  in  ruling  lines  much  closer  than  those  contained  on 
the  highest  of  the  series  of  micrometers  I exhibit — as  high, 
indeed,  as  30,000  to  the  Paris  inch  ; but,  according  to  Sir  John 
Herschel,  these  fine  lines  were  not  sufficiently  accurate  to  pro- 
duce pure  spectra,  nor  could  he  go  beyond  8,200  lines  to  the 
inch  when  they  were  submitted  to  this  most  searching  test  of 
accuracy.  Sir  David  Brewster  mentions  that  Barton  produced 
rulings  on  steel  up  to  10,000  to  the  inch,  which  gave  excellent 
spectra  in  his  hands.  Some  of  you  probably  have  seen  the  so- 
called  “ Barton’s  buttons,”  which  were  stamped  from  his  ruled 
steel  dies. 

The  foundation  of  Nobert’s  machine  is  a dividing  engine, 
calculated  to  produce  parallel  divisions  far  finer  than  could  be 
marked  by  any  ruling  point  yet  discovered.  The  division-plate 
is  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  has  twenty  rows  of  “ dots,”  by 
means  of  which  two  bands  of  silver  imbedded  near  the  circum- 
ference have  been  graduated  with  extremely  fine  lines  to  every 
five  minutes  in  arc.  These  graduations  are  viewed  by  two  com- 

*  Abstract  of  a paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts. 


pound  microscopes,  each  provided  with  eye-piece  screw-micro- 
meters of  special  construction.  The  microscopes  can  be  fixed 
at  various  points  in  the  main  iron  bed  of  the  machine,  so  as  to 
check  tie  rotation  of  the  graduations  of  the  division-plate  ; and 
the  eye  piice  screw-micrometers  in  the  microscopes  enable  the 
observer  to  subdivide  the  graduations  by  inspection,  and  to 
correct  the  movement  of  rotation,  within  very  narrow  limits. 
The  rotation  of  the  division-plate  is  effected  by  a tangent-screw 
acting  up  >n  a worm  on  the  edge  of  the  division-plate.  The 
tangent-screw  is  controlled  by  a large  milled  head,  and  a gradu- 
ated drum  shows  the  amount  of  motion.  A screw  adjustment 
is  provided,  by  which  the  tangent-screw  can  be  disconnected, 
from  the  division-plate.  In  order  to  equalize  the  pressure  of 
the  tangent-screw  against  the  division-plate  it  is  mounted  to 
swing  between  conical  bearings,  and  a counterpoise  on  a lever 
arm  beneath  keeps  it  in  contact  with  the  worm.  The  method 
employed  by  Nobert  for  obtaining  the  minute  divisions  of  his 
test-plates  was,  to  utilise  the  radius  of  the  division-plate  as  a 
lever  to  move  the  glass  plate  on  which  the  rulings  were  made  at 
right  angles  to  the  motion  cf  the  ruling  point.  For  this  purpose 
he  attached  to  the  centre  of  the  division-plate  a bent  arm,  on 
which  slides  a bar  faced  with  silver,  having  at  one  end  a finely- 
steel  point  which  can  be  adjusted  with  a scale  and  vernier  so  as 
to  project  more  or  less  beyond  the  centre  of  the  division -plate 
or  axis  of  rotation.  The  radius  of  the  division-plate  thus  be- 
comes the  long  arm  of  the  lever,  whilst  the  radius  of  the  pro- 
jection of  the  polished  steel  point  beyond  the  axis  of  rotation 
forms  the  short  arm,  the  centre  of  the  division-plate  being  tho 
fulcrum.  The  motion  of  the  short  arm  of-  the  lever  is  com- 
municated by  contact  with  an  agate  plate  to  a polished  steel 
cylinder  adjusted  to  slide  at  right  angles  to  the  movement  of  the 
ruling  point  in  V -shaped  bearings  of  agate.  The  steel  cylinder 
carries  a circular  metal  table,  on  which  the  glass  plate  to  be 
ruled  is  fixed  by  wax  and  clamps.  To  diminish  the  friction  of 
the  steel  cylinder  on  the  agate  bearings,  a counterpoise  is  pro- 
vided, to  lift  it  on  a roller,  whilst  a weight  attached  by  a silk 
cord  to  one  end,  keeps  the  agate  plate  in  perfect  contact  with 
motor  steel  point.  The  motion  of  the  lever  arm  is,  of  course, 
in  arc,  and  hence  the  divisions  would  not  be  strictly  equidistant 
unless  compensation  were  made  for  the  difference  in  length  of 
arc  and  its  sine  ; but  since  the  actual  space  included  between 
the  first  and  last  lines  of  the  test-plates  hardly  exceeds  l-50th 
inch,  this  difference  would  be  inappreciable.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  Herr  Nobert  used  the  arc  motion  during  the  process  of 
division  only,  and  that  for  moving  the  plate  over  the  spaces  of 
the  blank  bands  between  the  rulings  he  utilized  the  fine  screw 
connected  with  the  agate  plate  in  the  steel  cylinder,  by  which  a 
motion  of  the  plate  of  about  aoWH*  of  an  inch  can  easily  be 
effected  ; in  this  way  he  would  reduce  the  total  motion  of  the 
division  plate  in  arc  to  about  one-half.  It  would  be  possible 
to  increase  or  decrease  the  successive  divisions  of  the  bands  by 
increasing  or  decreasing  the  length  of  the  short  arm  of  the  lever  ; 
but  in  view  of  the  risk  which  such  adjustments  would  involve, 
it  is  highly  impiobable  that  such  a plan  was  adopted.  There 
are  other  possible  methods  of  effecting  the  divisions,  all  involving 
risk  of  large  errors  ; the  most  probable  conjecture  is  that  Herr 
Nobert  used  the  greatest  possible  eccentricity  of  the  short  arm 
of  the  lever,  so  as  to  utilise  the  smallest  motion  in  arc  required 
for  his  subdivisions. 

The  arrangement  for  carrying  and  adjusting  the  diamond 
point  is  specially  ingenious.  The  questions  to  be  solved  were— 
(lj  to  provide  means  to  adjust  a diamond  edge  to  any  angle 
within  required  limits  ; (2)  to  balance  it  truly  so  that  the  weight 
pressure  for  ruling  could  be  perfectly  controlled  ; (3)  to  raise  and 
lower  it  strictly  in  one  plane — that  is  to  say,  mechanically  free 
from  lateral  play,  so  that  the  consecutive  divisions  of  the  ruling 
depended  solely  on  the  motion  imparted  to  the  glass  plate  by  the 
dividing  engine  ; (4)  to  cause  the  diimond  to  oscillate  freely  in 
one  plane  ; (5)  to  control  the  length  of  the  line  to  be  ruled  ; (6) 
to  connect  the  whole  with  mechanism  to  insure  an  even  rate  of 
speed  in  the  ruling  movement  of  the  diamond. 

These  matters  have  been  worked  out  by  Herr  Nobert  with 
extraordinary  perseverance,  as  evidenced  by  the  elaboration  of 
the  adjustments.  I should  despair  of  making  myself  understood 
on  these  points  by  mere  verbal  description  ; I shall,  therefore, 
ask  you  to  inspect  the  mechanism  at  the  close  of  my  remarks, 
for,  to  be  understood,  such  complex  adjustments  need  to  be 
seen  “ in  the  flesh.” 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  suggest  simplifications  and 
possible  improvements  in  this  part  of  the  machine.  But  it  must 
be  noted  that  Herr  Nobert  had  always  to  work  with  very 
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limited  means,  and  under  the  great  disadvantage  that  he  thought 
it  necessary  not  to  disclose  his  methods  of  working.  Judging 
the  mechanism  by  the  work  he  did  with  it,  there  can  be  but  cne 
feeling  among  all  who  are  familiar  with  his  ruled  test-plates— a 
feeling  of  intense  admiration  for  the  inventiveness  and  extra- 
ordinary dexterity  he  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  under  the 
circumstances. 

For  the  production  of  diffraction  gratiugs,  interference- 
plates,  and  micrometers,  where  the  equidistance  of  the  lines 
would  be  of  extreme  importance,  and  where  the  breadth  of  space 
covered  by  the  liues  is  so  large  that  the  lever  motion  in  arc  would 
have  produced  errors  in  the  evenness  of  the  division,  Herr 
Nobert  removed  the  bent  arm  from  the  centre  of  the.  division- 
plate,  and  substituted  a vertical  cylinder,  on  which  he  coiled  an 
extremely  t.liiu,  flat  steet  spring,  having  a hook  at  the  free  end. 
This  hook  he  attached  to  a stud  beneath  the  polished  steel 
cylinder  which  carries  the  glass  plate  to  be  ruled  under  the 
diamond,  and  which  takes  the  place  of  the  carrier  used  for  the 
test-plates.  The  rotation  of  the  division-plate  caused  the 
vertical  cylinder  in  the  centre  to  rotate,  coiling  the  steel  spring, 
and  thus,  after  the  manner  of  a windlass,  naulei  along  the 
diffraction -plate  carrier  at  right  angles  to  the  ruling  motion  of 
the  diamoud. 

The  preparation  of  the  diamond  points  has  long  been  con- 
sidered as  the  grand  secret  of  Nol  et’s  success.  Beyond  the 
admission  of  the  bare  fact  that  he  did  use  diamonds,  he  kept  the 
secret  of  their  preparation.  When  the  machine  came  into  my 
hands,  I expected  to  be  able  to  explain  the  preparation  of  the 
ruling  points  immediately  by  inspection  with  the  microscope  ; 
but  the  matter  was  far  more  difficult  than  I had  supposed.  My 
appeal  to  diamond  “experts”  brought  me  face  to  face  with 
absolute  contradictions.  There  were  ten  diamonds  with  the 
machine.  Two  of  them  were  technically  termed  “ points,” 
pyramidal  fragments  of  diamond  terminating  in  points.  All 
were  agreed  that  these  were  untouched  by  the  polishing  mill. 
The  other  eight  diamonds  each  presented  the  general  form  of 
two  faces  meeting  in  an  “ edge  ; ” the  difficulty  was  to  decide 
whether  the  faces  were  in  some  cases  (1)  both  polished,  (2)  both 
cleaved  (cleavage -faces  unpolished),  or  (3)  one  polished  and  one 
cleaved.  The  opinions  of  the  diamond  experts  could  not  be 
reconciled,  for  in  two  instances  they  were  wholly  opposed,  one 
party  affirming  that  both  faces  were  polishe  1,  whilst  the  other 
party  were  equally  positive  that  both  faces  were  due  to  cleavage 
alone,  and  were  not  polished. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  appeared  to  me  essential  to  sub- 
mit the  diamonds  to  the  test  of  the  goniometer,  with  a view  to 
determining  whether  the  angles  of  the  natural  cleavage- planes 
had  been  altered,  any  such  alteration  being  necessarily  due  to 
artificial  polishing  of  one  or  both  faces.  I thought  it  would  be 
most  satisfactory  to  ask  the  assistance  of  a professional  mineral- 
ogist, and,  therefore,  applied  to  Mr.  Lazarus  Fletcher,  of  the 
Miueralogical  Department  in  the  British  Museum,  who  very 
kindly  undertook  to  examine  the  diamonds,  and  measure  the 
angles  with  Fuess’s  goniometer.  In  Mr.  Fletcher’s  opinion  the 
two  “ points  ” were  untouched  by  the  polishing  mill ; diamonds 
No.  4 consisted  of  two  cleavage-faces  meeting  in  the  edge,  and 
was  untouched  by  the  mill ; in  each  of  the  seven  remaining  cases 
one  of  the  faces  meeting  in  the  edge  was  an  untouched  cleavage- 
face,  and  the  other  had  been  polished,  and  in  some  cases  au 
additional  facet  or  two  developed  on  that  side.  The  goniometer 
showed  that  in  the  polishing  the  angles  had  been  altered  from 
the  natural  cleavage-planes  by  quantities  varying  from  a few 
minutes  up  to  about  six  degrees,  and  as  no  two  were  exactly 
alike,  it  might  be  assumed  that,  as  Mr.  Fletcher  suggested,  “ the 
alteration  of  the  angle  is  merely  an  incident  of  the  polishing,” 
and  not  a condition  distinctly  aimed  at  by  Herr  Nobert.  I had 
previously  stated  (at  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society  ) that  snme 
of  the  diamonds  appeared  to  have  two  polished  faces  meeting  in 
an  edge.  On  closer  examination  in  Mr.  Fletcher’s  presence,  I 
found  that  certain  striations  on  the  faces,  which  I had  regarded 
as  imperfectly  polished,  were  more  probably  untouched,  and 
hence  I have  given  my  adhesion  unreservedly’  to  his  judgment. 

Nobert’s  original  rulings  appear  to  have  been  made  on  arti- 
ficially polished  surfaces.  Later  on,  he  experimented  with  thin 
cover-glass,  ruling  on  the  natural  or  melted  surface.  More 
recently,  Dr.  Schroder  called  his  attention  to  a kind  of  glass 
technically  termed  mild  glass,  and  instructed  him  in  a method 
of  polishing,  which  induced  him  to  revert  to  artificial  surfaces 
again.  The  plates  ruled  since  1869  are  probably  all  of  “ mild  ” 
glass,  thiuned  down  to  suit  high  powers.  lu  1869,  he  adopted 
a plan  suggested  by  Dr.  Woodward,  namely,  to  rule  on  thin 


glass,  and  mount  the  ruled  plate  on  another  thin  glass,  the  whole 
dropping  into  a countersunk  opening  in  a brass  plate  3 by  1 inch, 
ou  which  the  data  of  the  rulings  were  engraved.  Dr.  Wood- 
ward suggested  this  plan  in  order  to  facilitate  the  employment 
of  an  achromatic  condenser  of  large  aperture  aud  short  focus. 

The  memorandum-book  shows  that  in  ruling  a 30-band  plate, 
Nobert  commenced  with  the  coarser  lines,  using  a weight-pres- 
sure of  30  grammes  of  the  diamond,  which  was  gradually 
diminished  until  for  the  highest  baud  he  used  only  3 grammes. 
A later  entry  seems  to  imply  that  he  reversed  the  order  of  the 
ruling,  commencing  with  the  finest  liue3  aud  the  lightest  pres- 
sure. 

In  conclusion,  I may  express  my  conviction  that  the  publica- 
tion of  the  (lata  obtained  from  the  examination  of  the  machine, 
aud  especially  of  the  diamonds,  will  further  the  interests  of 
micrometry.  Several  ruling  machines  exist  in  Europe  and 
America  capable  of  dividing  space  as  minutely  and  accurately  as 
Nobert’s  machine  ; bat  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  refuse  to  rule 
lines  at  all  comparable  to  his  when  the  closeness  exceeds  about 
50,000  lo  theiuch  ; and  this  is,  I believe,  mainly,  if  not  wholly, 
due  to  imperfection  in  the  diamond,  or  in  the  method  of  regu- 
lating its  pressure  ou  the  surface  to  be  ruled. 

I venture  to  predict  that  when  the  history  of  the  mechanical 
inventions  of  our  time  comes  to  be  written,  a large  measure  of 
credit  will  be  asaigued  to  the  mechanical  genius  of  Herr  Nobert, 
as  embodied  in  this  ruling  machine. 


VIGNETTING. 

Having  obtained  a negative  in  which  the  background  is  neither 
too  light  nor  too  dark,  how  should  it  be  vignetted  ? Seeing  that 
the  whole  principle  which  underlies  vignetting  consists  in  per- 
mitting a dominant  light  to  act  upon  the  face  and  so  much  of 
the  figure  as  is  required  to  be  shown,  and  shielding  the  light 
from  all  other  portions,  it  will  be  at  once  evident  that  an 
opaque  mask  having  an  oval  or  other  form  of  aperture  inter- 
posed between  the  negative  and  the  light  will  not  serve  the 
intended  purpose  unless  the  light  falls  upon  the  negative  from 
all  directions.  Such  a mask  interposed  in  the  path  of  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  would  cause  the  print  to  have  a sha<  p,  hard 
edge,  which  would  be  fatal  to  artistic  effect.  But  if  au  arrange- 
ment of  this  nature  were  exposed  to  a cloudy  sky,  or  to  the  sun’s 
rays  previously  broken  up  by  having  a diaphanous  screen  inter- 
posed, then  is  the  light  distributed  with  a softness  of  margin 
dependent  upon  the  distance  between  the  viguettiug  screen  and 
the  negative. 

One  of  the  most  common  me  hods  of  vignette  printing  is  to 
place  at  a short  distance  in  front  of  the  negative  a sheet  of  thin 
cardboard  or  opaque  paper  having  an  aperture  cut  into  it  of 
about  the  same  dimensions  as  the  portion  of  the  figure  that  is 
required  to  be  shown  in  the  print.  If  the  printing  is  to  be  done 
in  the  shade,  this  mask  will  answer  without  further  preparation  ; 
but  if  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  are  to  be  utilized,  then  must  the 
aperture  iu  the  mask  be  covered  over  with  thin  tissue  paper. 
This  causes  such  a distribution  of  the  light  as  to  prevent  it 
from  forming  a hard  line.  But  in  any  case  the  distance  at 
which  the  vignetting  mask  is  mounted  in  front  of  the  negative 
determines  whether  the  vignette  is  to  have  a hard  or  soft  margin. 
From  half-an-inch  to  one  inch  between  them  will  answer  every 
purpose,  unless  in  the  case  of  very  large  pictures,  when  the 
distance  may  be  increased  with  advantage. 

Vignetted  portraits  are  to  be  met  with  everywhere,  but  this  is 
not  so  with  regard  to  landscapes.  If  photographers  could  only 
realize  what  a degree  of  beauty  could  be  imparted  to  otherwise 
rather  commonplace  landscapes  by  the  simple  act  of  vignetting, 
they  would  adopt  this  method  of  printing  to  a greater  extent 
than  they  do  at  present.  Whether  from  a want  of  covering 
power  in  the  lens,  from  defects  at  the  euds  and  corners  of  the 
plates,  or  from  other  causes,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
in  many  cases  the  margiual  defects  are  such  as  to  necessitate  a 
cutting  down  of  the  print  to  a serious  extent. 

Seeing  the  remedy  is  so  easy,  why  limit  the  dimensions  of  the 
picture  iu  this  manner  ? By  the  judicious  application  of  the 
vignetting  mask  not  only  may  the  defects  referred  to  be  cut  off, 
but  a positive  charm  be  imparted. 

The  fact  also  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  that  a photograph, 
if  skilfully  vignetted,  may  be  printed  upon  a much  larger  sheet 
of  paper  than  the  negative.  We  have  portraits  which,  to  the 
observer,  have  apparently  been  made  on  a 10  by  12  plate,  the 
paper  being  trimmed  only  a little  smaller  than  these  dimensions, 
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t which,  in  reality,  were  taken  on  a 4-4  plate,  the  head  being 
,ced  well  up  to  the  end  of  the  pi  ite  and  the  rest  managed  by 
'netting.  So  with  landscapes  ; a negative  of  any  given  size, 
iy,  by  exercising  judgment,  be  made  to  produce  prints  ap- 
rently  one  or  two  sizes  larger. 

Concerning  the  be9t  means  for  vignetting,  it  is  not  altogether 
iy  to  speak  dogmatically.  In  the  case  of  a negative  in  which 
ere  are  such  marginal  defects  as  to  render  it  out  of  the 
estion  to  print  it  entire,  the  way  we  adopt  is  to  take  an  oil 
be  of  burnt  umber  and  paint  an  oval  of  suitable  form  all 
and  the  plates,  then  apply  the  end  of  the  finger  as  a dauber  so 
to  difluse  the  paint  inwards  and  in  such  a manner  as  to  gently 
d almost  imperceptibly  obscure  the  subject  within  a suitable 
stance  of  the  extreme  margin,  which  must  be  left  quite  opaque, 
ris,  vs  hen  dry,  forms  a vignetting  mask  that  yields  a good 
ect,  and  which  possesses  this  advantage  that,  when  prints  are 
quired,  there  is  no  further  trouble  to  be  encountered  in  fitting 
asks. 

In  portraiture,  excellent  effects  are  obtained  by  double  vig- 
tting,  that  is,  first  printing  the  subject  with  a vignette  mask 
the  usual  way,  and  theu,  having  removed  the  negative,  ex- 
sing the  paper  to  the  light  under  such  conditions  that  the 
int  is  shielded  from  the  light  by  means  of  an  opaque  mask, 
e margiu  of  which  is  guarded  off  into  transparency.  This 
res  a dark  margin  to  the  picture,  but  none  the  less  is  the 
rtrait  vignetted,  only  in  this  case  it  is  vignetted  into  darkness 
stead  of  into  light. 

This  principle  may  be  applied  also  to  landscapes,  often  with  a 
od  effect. — Photographic  Times. 


THE  RAPID  CONTACT  PRINTING  PAPER. 

BY  MORGAN  AND  KIDD.* 

3 ROUGH  the  courtesy  of  your  Secretary,  it  is  our  privilege  to 
Idress  you  a few  words  on  “Rapid  Contact  Printing  Paper,” 
hich,  since  its  recent  introduction,  has  strongly  engaged  the 
tention  of  photographers,  and  has  been  deemed  of  sufficient 
aportance  to  attract  more  consideration  than  any  of  the 
1 vances  in  photography  since  the  introduction  of  dry  plates. 

■ is  not  our  province  as  manufacturers  to  try  to  define  the 
ue  value  of  the  process,  nor  is  it  necessary,  considering  the 
■ry  elaborate  criticisms  to  which  it  has  already  been  subjected 
7 critics  who  know  a great  deal  about  it,  and  critics  who  do  not. 
be  process  has  been  particularly  liable  to  hasty  criticism.  It 
is  not  been  constrained  to  win  its  way  gradually  into  notice  ; 
it  its  promise  was  so  brilliant  as  to  command  immediate 
tention.  This  brilliancy  of  promise  consisted  mainly  in  its 
irfect  freedom  from  two  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  of  the  old 
•ocess — its  absolute  dependence  on  a long  exposure  to  daylight, 
id  its  distressing  instability.  By  the  newer  process  the  ex- 
isure  is  brought  down  to  the  shortest  period  advisable,  and 
lere  are  the  strongest  assumptions  that  its  results  are 
isolutely  permanent. 

It  has  been  complained  that  the  manufacturers  have  under- 
ated the  very  short  exposure  necessary.  As  far  as  we  are  con- 
:rned,  we  do  not  find  our  exposures  as  originally  require 
lodification,  but  we  have  in  some  cases  found  failures  arise  from 
i improper  estimate  of  the  very  great  decrease  of  illuminating 
iwer  of  artificial  light  as  the  printing- frame  is  moved  farther 
om  its  sources,  and  also  from  insufficient  allowance  for  the 
>lour  of  the  negative,  a negative  of  a non-actinic  yellow  colour 
imetimes  taking  as  much  as  fifty  times  the  exposure  of  a nega- 
te of  a blue  colour.  We  can  hardly  imagine  practical  workers 
filing  to  attach  sufficient  importance  to  either  of  these  facts, 
ut  we  have  found  it  is  generally  to  miscalculations  of  this  kind 
e are  indebted  for  accusations  of  understating  the  necessary  ex- 
osure. 

Exposure  must  always  be  a matter  of  judgment;  but  a trial  or 
fvo  is  generally  sufficient  to  estimate  it.  Once  decided,  there 
i no  further  difficulty  with  prints  from  the  same  negative,  if 
our  light  does  not  vary  in  power.  It  is  therefore  wise  to  trust 
t little  as  possible  to  a power  so  uncertain  as  daylight  ; and 
fter  trials  we  ourselves  have  decided  to  use  magnesium  ribbon, 
od  we  recommend  this  as  a very  convenient  and  inexpensive 
ght.  Two  inches  of  it  burnt  four  inches  distant  from  the 
egative  is  sufficient  for  an  average  exposure,  lasting  less  than 
second.  We  have  always  found  a short  exposure  to  a verv 
owerful  light  such  as  this,  gives  better  results  than  a longer 
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exposure  to  a lower  power.  It  may  be  always  ready,  as  a supply 
sufficient  for  a gross  of  prints  may  be  carried  in  the  waistcoat 
pocket,  and  it  is  certainly  not  expensive  when  two  inches  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  exposure  of  at  least  four  prints,  if  the  printing- 
frames  are  arranged  in  a a square  facing  the  light  burnt  in  the 
centre.  And  we  may  here  draw  your  attention  to  the  economy 
of  lighting  power  chemicals,  &c.,  practicable  by  making  single 
operations  suffice  for  batches  of  prints.  It  is  sometimes  com- 
plained that  the  operations  are  cumbersome,  and  that  a print 
takes  an  unreasonable  time  before  it  is  produced  ; but  this  com- 
plaint applies  even  more  to  albumenized  papor  when  single  prints 
only  are  produced.  It  is  only  by  toning,  washing,  and  fixing  in 
batches  that  the  slow  progress  is  bearable,  and  in  the  newer  pro- 
cess it  is  as  easy  to  work  prints  in  batches  as  singly.  It  is  the 
exposure,  however,  which  is  the  prime  drawback  in  the  manipu- 
lation of  the  old  process.  While  the  rapid  contact  printing 
paper  is  totally  free  from  this  objection,  it  has  not  been  able  to 
reduce  the  much  smaller  period  taken  by  the  subsequent  opera- 
tions, and  in  these  the  time  necessary  to  both  processes  does  not 
differ  materially,  and  in  both  they  are  simple  and  nearly 
mechanical  operations.  Perhaps  of  the  two  the  development 
necessary  to  the  newer  process  requires  a little  extra  judgment; 
but  any  extra  attention  required  is  amply  repaid  by  the  power 
the  process  gives  of  humouring  the  negative.  Many  negatives 
useless  with  another  process  may  be  made  to  give  good 
results  by  treatment  in  development.  To  obtain  the  very 
best  results,  intelligent  working  is  certainly  required  ; yet  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  processes,  average  care  will  give  average 
results.  It  must  also  be  considered  that  the  labour  is  so  greatly 
reduced  that  men  of  superior  intelligence  may  be  employed 
without  extra  expense,  as  they  would  be  able  to  do  the  work  in 
a tithe  of  the  time  required  formerly.  It  will,  however,  be  the 
aim  of  manufacturers  to  render  the  process  as  simple  as  possible, 
and  we  think  it  reasonable  to  look  for  great  improvements  yet 
in  matters  of  detail.  In  such  a new  process  discoveries  are  made 
day  by  day,  trivial  enough  in  themselves,  but  greatly  improving 
the  convenience  of  working.  We  have  just  found  an  improve- 
ment of  this  description  in  a more  efficient  “ mountant.”  The 
mounting  at  one  time  threatened  to  prove  a difficulty,  the  high 
surface  produced  on  the  prints  by  being  squeezed  and 
mounted  while  on  glass  was  destroyed  if  damped  on  the  back 
with  paste  for  mounting,  and  we  find  the  only  mountant  which 
does  not  have  this  action  is  the  preparation  known  as  “Giant 
Cement,”  which  may  be  made  with  Nelson’s  No.  1 gelatine,  with 
acetic  acid  sufficient  to  cover  the  bulk,  dissolved  with  heat.  A 
small  quantity  of  chrome  alum  may  be  added  to  make  the 
mixture  insoluble. 

In  making  these  few  remarks  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  describe  the  working  of  our  process  in  detail,  as  our  formulae 
and  method  have  been  frequently  published  in  the  photographic 
journals,  and  are  no  doubt  familiar  to  you  ; but  we  have  placed 
in  the  hands  of  your  Secretary  a number  of  our  printed  instruc- 
tions and  formulae  for  distribution,  and  these  describe  the  whole 
process  very  fully.  We  may  also  call  your  attention  to  our 
specimens  which  were  all  produced  with  short  exposures  to 
magnesium  wire  and  daylight,  and  we  think  it  will  be  agreed  arc 
in  no  way  inferior  to  good  albumenized  paper  prints.  We  beg 
to  thank  you  for  your  very  kind  permission  to  submit  them  to 
you. 


ftofes. 

The  isolation  of  the  hitherto  disputed  argentous  chloride, 
Ag2Cl,  seems  to  have  been  effected  in  a very  satisfactory 
manner  by  Dr.  W.  R.  E.  Hodgkinson,  who  has  been  ex- 
perimenting in  conjunction  with  Captain  Abney. 


Normal  chloride  of  silver  or  argentic  chloride  was  ex- 
posed to  light,  and  after  it  had  become  thoroughly 
darkened  bhe  unaltered  argentic  chloride  was  dissolved  out 
by  copious  washings  with  a solution  of  sodium  chloride  or 
of  ammonium  chloride,  the  argentous  chloride  being  left 
behind. 


| Not  only  did  the  argentous  chloride  give  good  analytical 
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numbers,  but  the  following  circumstances  point  very 
decidedly  to  its  being  a definite  compound  and  not  a 
mechanical  mixture  of  metallic  silver  and  argentic  chloride. 
Nitric  acid  of  such  a strength  as  will  dissolve  finely-divided 
silver  readily,  has  no  action  on  the  sub-chloride  of  silver 
(argentous  chloride)  ; that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  remove 
silver  and  leave  the  normal  chloride  ; but  ammonia  splits 
up  the  argentous  chloride  into  argentic  chloride,  which 
latter  dissolves,  and  finely-divided  metallic  silver  remains 
behind ; this  metallic  silver  being  freely  soluble  in  the 
same  nitric  acid  which  failed  to  exercise  any  action  on 
the  argentous  chloride. 

One  point  connected  with  the  action  of  light  on  chloride 
of  silver  is  well  known,  but  hardly  sufficiently  recognized, 
and  this  is  the  fact  that  when  pure  and  absolutely  dry  it 
may  be  exposed  to  light  for  years  without  any  trace  of 
darkening  being  noticeable.  In  order  to  demonstrate  this 
the  material  must  be  sealed  in  an  exhausted  tube,  and 
careful  precautions,  which  every  chemist  will  understand, 
must  be  taken  to  ensure  perfect  purity  and  the  elimination 
of  every  trace  of  moisture. 


New  uses  for  photography  are  being  continually  found. 
If  rumour  speaks  correctly,  a plan,  said  to  have  been  in- 
augurated by  a well-known  London  surgeon,  of  exchang- 
ing with  his  foreign  professional  correspondents  photo- 
graphs of  the  most  exceptional  cases  which  came  under 
their  notice,  is  being  largely  developed.  The  notion  is  not 
a pleasing  one,  but  if  the  circulation  amongst  medical  men 
of  cartes  of  cancer,  cabinets  of  complicated  compound 
fractures,  &c.,  be  of  any  practical  use  in  assisting  in  the 
advance  of  the  healing  art,  any  sentimental  objection  to 
the  practice  would  indeed  be  unseemly  and  out  of  place. 

There  is,  at  any  rate,  one  popular  physician  in  Loudon, 
who,  in  the  note-book  he  keeps  of  his  patients,  has  space 
reserved  for  the  insertion  of  the  photograph  of  every  one 
who  consults  him.  He  finds  the  portraits  thus  preserved 
of  great  assistance,  in  conjunction  with  his  MS.  notes,  in 
recalling  individual  cases. 

On  Tuesday  last,  the  hasty  rush  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Society  to  procure  proper  chalk  for  black- 
board purposes,  aud  the  anxiety  of  the  members  lest  any- 
thing serious  should  happen  if  it  were  not  forthcoming, 
reminds  us  of  a story  told,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  of  the 
late  Edmund  About.  There  was  a cabal  got  up  against  a 
certain  celebrated  danseuse  by  the  friends  of  a rival,  and 
the  refinement  of  ingenious  malice  was  reached  when  on 
one  occasion,  just  as  the  young  lady  was  about  to  go  on  the 
stage,  not  an  atom  of  chalk  for  the  soles  of  her  shoes  could 
be  found  in  the  theatre,  the  whole  stock  having  been  care- 
fully removed  by  the  enemy.  Consternation  reigned,  and 
the  danseuse  almost  went  into  hysterics,  for  it  was  late,  and 
the  shops  were  shut.  Suddenly  About,  who  was  present, 
uttered  an  exclamation,  slapped  his  forehead  wildly,  and 
rushed  from  the  theatre.  At  first  it  was  thought  the 
accomplished  writer  had  gone  to  commit  suicide  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  distressed  artiste  ; but  iu  a few  minutes 


he  returned,  wiping  his  brow,  aud  triumphantly  holding 
up  a couple  of  pieces  of  chalk,  which  he  had  surreptitiously 
purloined  from  a neighbouring  billiard  saloon.  We  do 
not  know  whether  anybody  has  a design  against  a well- 
known  member  of  the  Society,  and  desires  to  destroy  his 
peace  of  mind  by  denying  him  his  piece  of  chalk,  but  it  is 
certain  that  no  inveterate  billiard  player  was  present  on 
Tuesday  evening,  or  chalk  would  have  been  instantly  forth- 
coming. 


We  had  occasion  to  call  the  other  day  on  a photographer 
who  was  complaining  bitterly  of  the  badness  of  the  times 
and  the  absence  of  sitters.  A glance  at  his  studio  and 
reception  room  seemed  to  some  extent  to  furnish  the 
reason.  Anything  more  depressing  and  uncomfortable 
cannot  be  imagined.  The  reception  room  was  but  half 
furnished,  it  was  littered  in  every  direction,  and  evei-y- 
thiug  was  thick  with  dust.  The  studio,  a very  well- 
appointed  oue  structurally  considered,  was  in  confusion, 
and  dirt  reigned  supreme.  Ladies — who  now-a-days 
amount  to  two-thirds  of  an  average  photographer’s  sitters 
— like  neatness,  and  let  the  photographs  be  ever  so  good, 
will  not  patronise  a dirty  and  slovenly-kept  establishment. 
It  is  a pity  that  some  photographers  are  so  shortsighted  in 
this  respect. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Carpenter, 
the  poet  and  author  who,  though  not  a photographer  him- 
self, was  well  known  in  photographic  circles.  Dr.  Car- 
penter’s songs,  though  written  for  a past  generation,  are 
still  “ household  words,”  aud  the  popularity  of  his 
“Beautiful  Venice,”  and  “What  are  the  Wild  Waves 
saying,”  has  not  been  excelled,  and  rarely  equalled  by  the 
productions  of  later  times.  Dr.  Carpenter  was  a most 
prolific  writer  of  lyrics,  and  the  constant  recurrence  of  his 
name  on  the  music  sheets  of  the  past  half  century  testifies 
to  his  fertility. 

A curious  case  in  which  photography  played  a part 
came  before  Mr.  Justice  Kay  last  week.  It  was  necessary 
to  prove  the  death  of  a Bristol  gentleman  named  Trix,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  died  in  Spain,  but  whose  body  was 
not  identified.  It  was  afterwards  discovered  that  a gentle- 
man, answering  the  description  of  Mr.  Trix,  but  travelling 
under  the  name  of  Evaus,  had  shot  himself  in  Spain.  On 
a photograph  of  Mr.  Trix  being  shown  to  a fellow-traveller 
of  Mr.  “ Evans,”  the  former  instantly  recognised  it ; and 
as  this  was  coupled  with  one  or  more  trinkets  found  on 
the  body,  and  recognized  by  members  of  the  family,  the 
evidence  of  death  was  held  to  be  satisfactory. 

Among  the  objects  of  interest  in  the  historical  collection 
which  the  Photographic  Society  exhibits  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, are  the  original  Niepce  photographs  which  were 
recently  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Dr.  Bauer.  They 
are  thus  described  by  him  in  the  first  edition  (1844)  of 
“ Hunt’s  Researches  on  Light”  : — 

1.  A design  61  by  4 inches  longways,  on  a pewter  plate  G j by 
5 J inches  ; it  is  stated  to  have  been  taken  from  a print  about 
2&  feet  long.  The  picture  represents  the  ruins  of  an  abbey  : in 
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a proper  light  it  is  very  distinct.  2.  A view  71  inches  by  6 ins. 
longways,  on  a pewter  rlate  8 by  61  inches  ; it  is  stated  on  the 
back  to  have  been  M.  Niepce’s  first  successful  experiment  of 
fixing  permanently  the  image  from  nature.  The  view  is  of  a 
court  yard  seen  from  an  upper  window.  It  is  less  distinct  than 
the  former  ; the  outlines  of  the  black  portions  are  bordered  by 
a white  fringe,  whiter  than  the  adjacent  parts. 

Our  further  notice  of  the  exhibits  at  South  Kensington 
must  stand  over  for  this  week. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  in  a concisely-written  article 
on  photography  in  this  month’s  Cornhill  wortli  noting. 
The  writer  points  out  that  in  spite  of  the  boasted  rapidity 
of  dry  plates,  a'l  these  surprising  achievements  have  been 
equalled  in  the  past.  “ Breese  and  Blanchard  long  ago 
secured  upon  ‘wet’  plates  those  surprising  effects  of 
breaking  waves  and  fleeting  clouds  which  we  are  apt  to 
believe  have  only  recently  been  obtained,”  while  in  1851 
“ Talbot  successfully  photographed  a page  of  print  attached 
to  a revolving  wheel  by  the  light  of  the  electric  spark  from 
a Leyden  jar  ; the  duration  of  such  a spark  being  less  than 
the  twenty- thousandth  part  of  a second.”  The  progress 
of  the  art  is  well  indicated  by  the  Census  returns,  which,  in 
1881,  showed  that  there  were  in  Great  Britain  7,614  photo- 
graphers, only  51  having  been  recorded  in  1851. 


The  Free  Church  Synod  of  Lothian  aud  Tweedale  is 
terribly  exercised  over  the  conduct  of  one  of  its  ministers, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Stuart  Moir.  The  rev.  gentleman,  besides 
being  charged  with  other  offences,  is  accused  of  having 
committed  the  heinous  sin  “ of  being  photographed  in 
priestly  attire,  and  holdirrg  a crucifix  in  his  hands.” 
This  is  truly  awful ! But  what  would  the  Synod  have 
said  if  Dr.  Moir  had  been  taken  after  the  style  of  a photo- 
graph we  noticed  the  other  day  in  a shop  window  in 
Holborn  of  a well-known  catholic  clergyman,  who  is  re- 
presented in  his  robes  wtth  a crucifix  on  the  table  beside 
him,  and  holding  a picture  of  the  iuterior  of  his  church,  at 
which  he  is  gazing  with  evident  admiration  V 


A lady,  accompanied  by  three  children,  went  the  other 
day  to  a suburban  photographer.  While  the  latter  was 
talking  to  her  in  the  reception  room,  the  printer  came  in 
and  said  in  a low  voice,  “ I wish  you’d  come  and  look  at 
these  prints  on  the  new  paper.  The  measles,  if  possible, 
are  worse  than  with  the  sample  we  tried  the  other  day.” 
There  was  nothing  in  the  remark,  but  the  lady,  over- 
hearing it,  took  alarm  at  once.  “ Have  you  measles  in 

your  establishment,  Mr.  V Really,  you  ought  to 

have  told  me.  I must  take  my  children  away  at  once,  for 
they  have  not  had  them.”  In  vain  the  photographer  tried 
to  explain  what  a “ measly  print  ” meant ; he  only  made 
matters  worse,  for  the  lady  triumphantly  pointed  out  that 
measles  might  be  communicated  by  contaminated  paper, 
and  gathering  up  her  skirts  and  her  children  under  her 
wing,  she  precipitately  fled  1 


Vanity  Fair  makes  a scathing  onslaught  on  the  pictures 
at  the  Royal  Academy.  It  remarks  : “ The  plain  truth  is 


that  of  these  two  thousand  pictures,  drawings,  and  statues, 
a large  proportion  are  utterly  bad,  and  ought  to  be  broken 
up  or  burned  by  the  common  hangman.”  The  “ banging 
committee  ” is  probably  what  our  contemporary  means. 
However,  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  him  when  he  says 
“ there  are  scores  and  scores  of  big  pictures  which,  though 
good  as  portraits,  are  utterly  uninteresting,”  but  not  when 
be  observes  that  “ British  artists  are  rapidly  developing 
into  something  not  much  better  that  amateur  photo- 
graphers.” Rather  rough  this,  on  the  amateurs  ! 

Photographers  ought  to  be  interested  in  everything  that 
concerns  the  sun.  Perhaps  they  will  be  grateful  to  Mr 
Swiutou,  author  of  The  Al'nanaclc  of  Solar  Physics,  who 
says,  “ Spots  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  sun’s  disc  mean 
fine  weather,  spots  on  the  right-hand  mean  foul.” 

Now  that  collodion  is  no  longer  an  essential  to  every 
photographer,  and  alcohol  only  a factor  in  a minority 
of  photographic  processes,  the  photographer  is  not  so 
deeply  interested  in  the  extra  duty  of  two  shillings  a 
gallon  on  spirits  as  he  otherwise  might  have  been.  A 
well-kuowu  firm  of  wholesale  druggists  gives  the  advance 
in  price  as  follows : — Spirits  of  wine,  56  O.P.,  3s.  2d.  per, 
gallon  ; absolute  alcohol,  6J.  per  pound  ; tinctures,  fid.  per 
pound  ; chloroform,  and  ether  from  pure  spirit,  fid.  per 
pound  ; French  essences,  fid.  per  pound. 


It  was  stated  a short  time  ago  that  the  Blenheim 
Raffaelle  and  the  Vandyck  purchased  for  the  Nationa 
Gallery  had  been  photographed  by  Mr.  Morelli.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  compare  Mr.  Morelli’s  work  with  that  of 
Messrs.  Braun.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  Mr.  Morelli  does 
not  use  a secret  process. 


A voluminous  report  on  colour  blindness  has  just  been 
presented  to  Parliament,  together  with  details  as  to  the 
tests  used  in  examining  candidates  for  nautical  certifi- 
cates, and  a chromo-lithographic  test-card.  Considering 
that  so  very  many  persons  are  colour-blind,  one  can  hardly 
be  surprised  at  the  fact  that  much  difference  of  opinion 
should  exist  as  to  the  extent  to  which  photography  repro- 
duces colours  in  the  relative  order  of  their  intensity.  Out 
of  the  detailed  reports  on  nearly  a hundred  cases  it  is 
interesting  to  quote  from  a few  : — 


“ C.  K.  ” named  the  black  card  green,  and  the  red  card 
green  and  brown.  Also  described  the  dark  green  glasses 
as  red  and  yellow.  “ W.  J.  ” described  the  dark  green 
and  yellow  glasses  as  red,  and  the  light  blue  glasses  as 
green.  “ W.  E.  M.  ” described  the  dark  green  glasses  as 
red,  the  light  blue  glasses  as  green,  and  the  yellow  glasses 
as  red.  “ A.  R.  ” named  the  red  card  green,  the  green 
card  yellow,  and  the  black  card  green  or  brown.  Also 
described  the  dark  green  glasses  as  red,  the  light  blue 
glasses  as  green,  and  the  yellow  glasses  as  red. 


Photographs  of  Abdul  Rahman,  taken  at  liawul  Piudi, 
are  on  tlieir  way  to  this  country.  His  Highness,  as  we 
stated  a week  or  two  since,  did  not  at  first  fall  in  with 
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the  desire  of  the  numerous  photographers  to  “ take  him.” 
But  his  views  must  have  undergone  a considerable  modifi- 
cation, for  it  is  now  stated  that  before  leaving  llawul 
Pindi  he  selected  a photographer  to  return  with  him  to 
Cabul.  The  position  of  this  honoured  artist  is  not,  on  the 
whole,  however,  envied  by  his  brethren. 

— o 

$ ateni  Intelligence. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

5523.  Eugen  IIimly,  22,  Gt.  St.  Helens,  London,  for  “Improved 
method  of,  and  apparatus  for,  taking  photographs  by  artificial 
light.” — [Complete  Specification.] — oth  May,  1885. 

5527.  Alfred  Julius  Boult,  323,  High  Holborn,  Middlesex, 
for  ‘*  Improvements  in,  or  relating  to,  holders  for  photographic 
films.” — (George  Kastman  and  William  Hall  Walker,  United 
States.) — 5th  May  1885. 

5677.  William  James  Lancaster,  6,  Livery  Street,  Birming- 
ham, for  “ Improvements  in  portable  stands  for  photographic 
camera  work,  and  for  various  other  purposes.” — 8th  May,  1885. 
57it5.  Alfred  Julius  Boult,  323,  High  Holborn,  Middlesex, 
for  “Improvements  in  photographic  film  holders.” — George 
Eastman  and  William  Hall  Walker,  United  States.— [Com- 
plete Specification.]— 9th  May,  1885. 

Patents  Sealed. 

7606.  Duncan  Campbell  Dallas,  12,  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  Engraver  and  Printer,  for  “Improvements  in  ob- 
taining printing  and  other  surfaces.” — Dated  12th  May,  1881. 
8506.  George  Wilson  Morgan,  Photographer,  5,  Crimon 
Place,  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  for  “Improved  multiplex  photo- 
graphic backgrounds.” — Dated  4th  June,  1884. 

424.  Alexander  Lamont  Henderson,  9 and  10,  Southampton 
Buildings,  Holborn,  for  “ Improved  method  of,  and  apparatus 
for,  coating  glass  or  other  plates,  paper,  cardboard,  or  other 
material,  with  liquified  gelatine  or  other  fluids,  particularly 
applicable  for  coating  plates  for  use  in  photography.” — Dated 
12.  January,  1885. 

Patent  on  which  the  Fourth  Year’s  Renewal  Fee 
of  £10  has  been  Paid. 

2783.  C.  Sands. — “ Regulating  instantaneous  photographic 
shutters.” — 1881. 

Specification  Published  during  the  Week. 

3185.  Alfred  Junrs  Boult,  of  323,  High  Holborn,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  Engineer,  for  “ Improvements  in  appara- 
tus for  applying  photographic  emulsion  to  photographic 
plates.” — (A  communication  from  Eli  John  Palmer,  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  Manufacturer.) — Dated  11th  March,  1885. 

The  arrangement  is  described  and  figured  on  page  199  of  our 
present  volume. 

Patents  Granted  in  America. 

316,617  Henry  V.  Parsell,  and  Henry  V.  Paiisell,  Juur., 
New  York,  N.Y.  “Photographic  camera.” — Filed  Jan.  31, 
1885.  (No  model). 


A 


Claim — 1.  The  swinging  apertured  shutter,  R,  for  Controlling 
the  main  lens-tube,  in  combination  with  the  link  n,  the  spring 


T,  and  the  trigger  V,  arranged  for  operation  in  connection  with 
duplicate  stops  c‘  c2  on  the  shutter,  for  giving  a “ time  ” on  an 
instantaneous  exposure  of  the  sensitive  plate,  as  desired,  sub- 
stantially as  described. 

2.  The  combination,  with  the  swinging  shutter  that  controls 
the  main  lens-tube,  of  the  spring,  T.  for  actuating  the  shutter, 
the  intermediate  fulcrum,  r,  to  said  spring,  and  the  tension- 
regulating  nut  s,  arranged  to  bear  on  or  against  a backward  ex- 
tension of  the  spring,  substantially  as  described. 

3.  The  combination  of  the  spring-button  b' , the  trigger  V,  and 
the  spring-actuated  shutter  It,  having  duplicate  stops  c’  c2, 
essentially  as  described. 

4.  In  the  finder  of  a photographic  camera,  the  adjustable 
reflector  M,  pivoted  intermediately  at  its  height  to  vary  its  angle 
relatively  to  the  tube  and  ground  glass  of  the  finder,  and 
whereby  said  reflector  is  or  may  be  balanced,  and  be  restrained 
from  shifting  or  dropping  by  gravity,  aud  be  more  readily 
adjusted,  substantially  as  specified. 

5.  In  combination  with  the  box  N of  the  finder,  its  ground 
glass  0,  lid  or  slide  Q,  and  tube  F,  the  angularly-adjustable 
mirror  M,  provided  with  a pivot,  i,  constructed  to  form  a spriug 
for  holding  said  mirror  when  adjusted,  essentially  as  described. 

6.  In  a camcra-hi>x  provided  with  a finder-tube,  the  pivoted 
and  swinging  cap  D',  arranged  to  control  both  the  main  lens- 
tube  aud  finder  tube,  essentially  as  described. 

316,564.  Cullen  C.  Packard,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  “Photo- 
graphic shutter.” — Filed  Feb.  17,  1885.  (No  model.) 


the  shutter-case  B,  attached  to  the  inside  of  said  camera-box, 
back  of  the  tube  containing  the  lens,  said  shutter-case  con- 
taining shutter-plates  a,  adapted  to  open  or  close  apertures  in 
the  sides  of  the  shutter-case  B,  the  shutter-plates  a,  provided 
with  slots  c,  adapted  to  be  operated  by  means  of  pin  r,  passing 
through  said  slots,  and  a vertical  slot  v,  in  the  side  of  shutter- 
case,  all  in  combination,  as  shown  and  described. 

2.  In  combination  with  a photographic  camera,  the  shutter- 
plates  having  apertures  near  their  edge,  aud  pivotally  connected 
to  shutter-case,  as  shown,  the  slots  in  said  plates  being  placed  at 
an  aDgle  to  a line  passing  through  the  centre  of  apertures  in  said 
plates,  and  the  points  of  pivoting  the  pin  passing  through  said 
slots  and  the  slot  in  one  side  of  the  shutter-case,  as  shown  and 
described,  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

316,586.  William  Verbeck,  Oakland,  Cal.  “ Photographic  and 
card  file.” — Filed  March  20,  1884.  (No  model.) 


Claim, — 1.  A holder  or  file  consisting  of  a series  of  metal  strips 
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olded  upon  themselves,  so  that  a card  may  be  held  between  the 
lastic  open  ends,  and  having  the  closed  ends  or  bights  con- 
lected  with  each  other  by  links  or  cords,  substantially  as  herein 

[escribed. 

2.  A holder  or  file  consisting  of  a series  of  metal  strips  folded 
ipon  themselves,  so  that  cards  may  be  held  between  the  open 
nds,  the  closed  ends  or  bights  being  united  by  cords  or  links, 
u combination  with  covers,  within  which  two  sets  of  clamps 
,re  secured  near  the  top  and  bottom,  substantially  as  herein 
lescribed. 


STAINING  TISSUES  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  GEORGE  A.  PIERSOL,  M.D.* 

satisfactory  results  in  photographing  histological  tissues 
lepend  largely  upon  two  conditions  : — 

1.  Having  a section  too  thin,  and  even  that  little  more  than  a 
iingle  layer  of  cells  is  included. 

2.  Having  such  thin  section  properly  stained — especially 
iufliciently  differentiited. 

Regarding  the  first  condition,  but  little  difficulty  is  experienced 
n these  days  of  sliding  microtomes,  whose  advent  has  marked  a 
lew  era  in  section  cutting. 

The  successful  completion  of  the  second  condition  for  photo- 
jraphy  is  not  always  as  readily  accomplished.  By  most  workers, 
irobably,  the  stains  ordinarily  employed  and  valued  for  general 
lse  are  borax-carmine  and  hematoxylin  ; of  the  two,  the  latter 
s usually  the  more  highly  prised — the  simple  manipulations  re- 
juired  and  the  unsurpassed  results  justly  giving  hematoxylin  a 
recognized  pre-eminence. 

These  sections  stained  with  borax-carmine  (properly  used) 
field  often  excellent  negatives  ; in  their  strata  the  red  colour 
leing  sufficiently  nou-actinic  to  give  a vigorous  contrast  on  the 
date.  In  well-differentiated  carmine  staining,  however,  little  else 
•han  cells  is  coloured,  and  frequently  delicate  details  of  the  con  • 
lective-tissues  arc  wanting,  on  account  of  their  transparency. 

Hematoxylin  stainings,  in  very  thin  sections,  while  all  that 
:an  be  desired  under  the  microscope,  are  usually  very  disappoint- 
ing when  photographed  ; the  delicate  layer  of  tissue  offers 
ilmost  no  actinic  contrast  when  monochromatic  sunlight  is  ob- 
tained by  the  ammonio-sulphate  of  copper  cell. 

Since  hematoxylin  is  so  extensively  employed  in  all  lines  of 
vork,  a ready  modification  of  this  staining  to'meet  the  needs  of 
ihotography  is  of  advantage.  Such  a result  is  obtained  by  a 
nodified  use  of  a formula  of  Wiegert,  already  commended  by 
Dr.  Councilman  for  the  study  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 
iVhile  especially  intended  for  nervous  tissues,  the  modified  use 
urnishes  specimens  of  all  organs  admirably  adapted  for  photo- 
graphy. 

No  especial  formula  for  hematoxylin  is  needed,  using  oue 
vhich  is  capable  of  staining  deeply  and  giving  standard  results, 
u the  usual  course  of  work  the  sections  are  stained  ; a few  very 
bin  ones,  however,  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  solution,  after 
.hose  for  ordinary  preparation,  until  they  are  of  an  intense  dark 
)urple,  when  they  are  transferred,  one  by  one,  to  a capsule  con- 
taining a solution  composed  of  the  following  constituents  : — 
Borax...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  j. 

Potassium  ferricyanide  ...  ...  ...  2.5 

Water  100. 

Iu  this  they  are  kept  moving  until  the  intense  colour  is 
gradually  discharged,  and  the  purple  tint  is  replaced  by  a bronze- 
rellow,  shading  to  saffron.  Before  the  sections  reach  the  latter 
:olour,  they  should  be  washed  in  water  ; the  further  usual  steps 
n mounting  are  then  completed. 

Sections  so  stained,  and  mounted  in  balsam,  will  be  found  to 
lOBsess  all  the  differentiation  given  by  hematoxylin,  with  a 
bange  from  the  puplish-blue  colour  to  the  subdued  tones  of 
)rowu  a substitution  often  most  pleasing  and  grateful  to  the 
jye.^ 

bile in  general  appearance  these  sections  resemble  successful 
ii'inarck  brown  staining,  there  are  differences  in  colour,  the 
nodified  hematoxylin  possessing  a peculiar  greyish  brown  tint, 
a addition,  the  differentiation  being  better  marked,  and  much 
nore  readily  obtained  than  with  the  Bismarck  brown,  which  is 
iometimes  rebellious. 

For  photography,  these  modified  stainings  are  well  adapted, 
mce  the  thinnest  possible  layers  are  sufficiently  non-actinic  to 
neld  a vigorous  picture.  A comparison  of  the  results  obtained 

*n  tli0  Scicnce  Monthly,  from  the  American  Microscopical 


from  delicate  sections  stained  with  carmine  or  hematoxylin,  as 
usually  employed,  and  ones  coloured  as  suggested,  will  convince 
that  in  the  modified  hematoxylin  we  possess  a really  useful  and 
very  convenient  method  of  preparing  tissues  for  photography. 


ComsjJonbencc. 

ANOTHER  SODA-POTASH  DEVELOPER. 

Sir, — In  spite  of  the  number  of  formulae  that  have  lately 
been  given  in  the  Photographic  News  of  a more  or  less 
similar  nature  anent  the  above-named  developer,  I venture 
to  add  one  more.  I had  used  with  some  success  the  Hoo- 
ver formula  as  recommended  for  Inglis’  plates,  though  I 
must  say  the  results  obtained  with  Carbutt  plates  were 
far  more  gratifying  than  those  with  the  former.  It  may 
be  that  they  contain  more  bromide  of  silver,  but  of  that  I 
am  not  sure,  though  perhaps  some  American  amateurs 
have  been,  or  will  be,  able  to  decide.  Although  thinking 
Hoover’s  formula  left  little  to  be  desired,  it  struck  me  that 
a union  of  carbonate  of  potash  with  carbonate  of  soda  in 
the  B solution  would  produce  rapid  work  with  good  colour 
and  density,  and  so  far  my  anticipations  seem  verified.  I 
have  tried  the  “ combined  developer  ” with  plates  made 
by  Wratten,  Edwards,  Rouch,  Carbutt,  Monckhoven, 
and  Inglis,  and  the  resulting  negatives  have  been  highly 
satisfactory.  The  following  are  the  proportions  : — 
Solution  A. 


Sulphate  of  soda  crystals 

2 ounces 

Bromide  of  ammonium 

20  grains 

Citric  acid ... 

60  „ 

Pyrogallic  acid 

1 ounce 

Water,  make  up  to  

16  ounces 

Solution  13. 

Sulphite  of  soda  crystals 

2 ounces 

Carbonate  of  potash 

2 „ 

Carbonate  of  soda... 

1 ounce 

Bromide  of  ammonium  ... 

20  grains 

Water,  make  up  to 

16  ounces 

no  doubt,  would  prefer  to  lessen 

the  citric  acid  a 

little,  and  omit  the  bromide  altogether  in  the  B solution  ; 
but  with  the  vaiified  air  at  this  altitude  (7,800  ft.),  it  is 
necessary  to  restrain  more  carefully  than  at  the  sea-level, 
or  even  three  or  four  thousand  feet  above  it. 

I noticed  in  a late  number  au  assertion  of  Dr.  Eder’s  to 
that  effect,  but  I have  found  it  by  practical  experience, 
and  the  spoiling  of  a good  many  plates.  For,  when  in 
Nassau  (Bibamas)  I got  capital  results  with  plates  exposed 
for  three  or  four  seconds,  and  even  as  many  as  fifteen 
seconds,  from  five  to  six  o’clock  iu  the  afternoon,  yet  these 
same  plates  here  were  hopelessly  over-exposed  by  three  or 
four  seconds  under  similar  conditions  during  the  day,  and 
six  seconds  in  the  afternoon. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  developer.  I add  four  ounces  of 
water  to  two  drachms  of  solution  A,  and — if  I am  sure  the 
plate  is  not  under-exposed— flood  the  plate  with  it,  returu- 
ingitat  once  to  the  developing  glass,  and  adding  one  drachm 
of  solution  B before  again  pouring  it  on  to  the  film.  This 
ought  to  start  the  image,  but  in  auy  case  I keep  another 
drachm  of  B in  the  measuring  glass,  and  add  a few  drops 
at  a time  till  all  the  detail  is  satisfactorily  out.  If  I think 
the  plate  over-exposed,  I only  mix  half  a drachm  of  B at 
first,  and  then  add  a few  drops  at  a time,  whatever  more 
may  be  required.  The  developer  works  very  cleanly,  and 
with  plates  exposed  under  similar  conditions  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  discard  the  fluid  after  every  plate. 
With  a little  ready  mixture  several  plates  can  be  satis- 
factorily developed  with  more  or  less  of  the  same  solution 
used  for  the  first. 

On  my  return  to  England,  which  I hope  will  be  before 
long,  I intend  to  make  further  experiments ; but  in  the 
meantime  should  feel  glad  to  hear  if  any  of  your  numerous 
readers  find  this  developer  satisfactory.  I may  state  that 
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I had  tried  it  some  time  previous  to  the  publication  of  the 
red  prussiate  of  potash  solution  which  I saw  advocated  a 
few  days  ago  in  Anthony's  Photographic  Bulletin,  but  which 
I have  not  yet  employed.  Curiously  enough,  however,  I 
tried  to  develop  the  other  day  a plate  of  Wra'teu’s  and  one 
of  Rouch’s  by  an  ammonia  formula  very  similar  to  their 
own,  and  could  get  no  result,  but  oil  washing  the  plates 
well,  and  treating  them  to  the  solution  given  above,  they 
came  up  fairly  fast,  and  behaved  altogether  most  satis- 
factorily. Ernest  Bilbrough. 

Mexico  City,  April  20,  1885. 


DISTORTION  IN  PAPER  POSITIVES. 

Dear  Sir, — As  albumenizers  of  long  standing,  we  have 
read  with  interest  the  article  on  the  above  subject  by 
Mr.  J.  Harris  in  your  last  issue.  We  have  always  con- 
demned any  previous  coating  of  the  paper  with  gelatinous 
substauces  or  any  “mixtures”  with  the  albumen  of  any 
kind,  because  it  prevents  the  perfect  coagulation  of  the 
albumen  by  the  silver  bath,  and  this,  to  a certain  extent, 
roust  help  the  distortion.  We  do  not  know,  of  course, 
whether  the  paper  manufacturers  are  trea'ing  their  papers 
as  formerly.  We  would  willingly  make  trials  and  send 
samples  to  anyone  who  would  correspond  with  us  on  the 
subject. — We  beg  to  remain,  sir,  yours,  &c., 

A.  Riyot  & Co. 


ABNORMAL  BEHAVIOUR  OF  GELATINO- 
BROM1DE  PLATES. 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  last  issue  you  report  a member  of 
the  Chicago  Amateur  Photographic  Club  to  have  dropped 
two  8 by  10  plates  out  of  their  holder  on  to  the  floor  of  a 
well-lighted  room,  which  plates  had  previously  been  ex- 
posed in  the  camera  for  one  second  on  a out- door  subject, 
and  were  found  on  development  to  yield  perfect  pictures. 
The  phenomenon  is  a very  curious  one,  and  may  appear 
to  many  incredible.  I may  say,  however,  that  I have  had 
many  experiences  which,  if  not  identical,  certainly  have  a 
strong  leaning  in  the  same  direction.  I have  many  times 
found  plates  which  had  received  a very  long  exposure — 
say  ten  times  what  was  required — almost  incapable  of 
yielding  any  image  whatever.  The  development  has  been 
continued  for  a long  time  with  a developer  at  first  normal, 
but  afterwards  gradually  increased  in  strength  until,  after 
a great  deal  of  forcing,  the  picture  would  suddenly  flash 
out,  to  be  quickly  followed  by  a reduction  of  silver  all  over 
the  plate.  In  such  cases,  one  might  expect  fog  to  ensue, 
but  hardly  that  greatly-diminished  sensitiveness  under  the 
action  of  the  developer,  which  has  invariably  occurred  in 
my  experience. 

I ought  to  say  that  these  effects  have  only  been  observed 
in  the  case  of  very  rapid  plates  where  the  emulsion  has 
been  carried  far  into  the  blue  stage,  and  suggest  to  my 
mind  the  existence  of  a sort  of  neutral  zone  somewhere 
between  the  point  of  maximum  sensitiveness  and  that  at 
which  complete  reversal  of  the  image  takes  place. 

At  any  rate,  the  matter  is  one  of  interest,  and  ought  to 
be  of  practical  utility  to  those  who  occasionally  use  plates 
the  sensitiveness  of  which  is  carried  further  than  is  usually 
deemed  expedient  for  ordinary  work. — Yours  truly, 

J.  IV.  Hunter. 


J)rotccbinigs  of  Societies. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the 
12th  inst.,  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  l’all  Mall  East,  Mr.  James 
Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  then  elected  members  of  the 
Society  : — Major-General  J.  Preston,  Messrs.  J.  Francis  Lccse  and 
George  Walter  Tyser. 


Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S.,  read  a paper  entitled 
“ On  the  Chemical  Theory  of  the  Photographic  Image.”  He 
commenced  by  saying  that  when  light  was  allowed  to  act  on 
ilver  chloride,  chlorine  was  given  off,  and  if  silver  bromide  be 
similarly  acted  upon,  bromine  would  be  liberated.  Taking  the 
silver  bromide  as  an  example,  two  atoms  of  bromide  of  silver 
after  exposure  would  be  represented  thus: — Ag;Br+Br.  Text- 
books, and  some  other  sources  of  information,  stated  that  silver 
was  a monad,  one  atom  of  silver  uniting  with  one  atom  of 
bromine.  The  opinion,  however,  that  silver  was  a monad,  was 
not  c mfinned  by  many  able  chemists.  Captain  Abney  then 
touched  on  the  theory  set  up  in  1839  regarding  the  supposed 
acti  >n  of  light  on  the  iodized  Daguerreotype  plate. 

Methods  of  forming  argentous  oxide  were  then  spoken  of,  and 
Captain  Abnev  said  if  it  be  granted  that  argentous  oxide  did 
exist,  then  it  v.as  possible  to  admit  the  sub-bromide  and  sub- 
chloride theory.  Now  tho  question  arose  whether  the  same 
effect  could  be  brought  about  by  the  action  of  light.  Tubes 
containing  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver  respectively  both  in  the 
presence  of  nitric  acid  and  water  were  shown,  which  had  been 
exposed  to  light  for  some  dais.  Those  containing  acid  were 
found  to  be  unaffected  by  light,  the  acid  proving  a solvent  for  the 
metallic  silver.  Captain  Abney  then  mentioned  the  early  experi- 
ments of  Guthrie,  wherein  it  was  found  that  metallic  silver  was 
formed  in  every  case  by  a blackening  of  the  tubes,  wh’ch  was 
afterwards  amenable  to  the  influence  of  nitric  acid.  Also  that 
ammonia,  acting  on  Ag2Cl,  takes  up  one  equivalent  of  silver  and 
leaves  the  other  behind.  Some  people,  he  thought,  had  not  seen 
sub-chloride  or  sub-bromide  of  silver,  so  he  had  brought  some 
prepared  by  Dr.  Hodgkinson.  Sub-bromide  had  been  prepared 
by  means  of  argentous  citrate,  and  examples  of  each  were 
passed  round  for  inspection.  The  speaker,  continuing,  said 
it  was  usually  considered  that  silver  bromide,  exposed  to  light, 
remained  in  the  same  physical  condition — some  thought  a 
chemical  action,  and  others  a voltaic  disturbance  took  place. 
Neither  could  take  place  without  the  other.  With  a delicate 
galvanometer  it  was  thought  possible  to  observe  a deflection 
of  the  needle  when  the  film  was  acted  upon  by  light,  and 
in  some  cases  the  deflection  would  be  sufficient  to  cause  tbe 
needle  to  swing  out  of  the  sphere  of  electric  action.  The  use  of 
bromine  absorbents  in  collodion  emulsion  plates  was  then  spoken 
of,  whereby  density  was  more  easily  attainable,  as  in  the  case  of 
tannin,  beer,  and  other  similar  substances.  Plates  were  passed 
round  showing  the  effect  of  heat  on  a sensitive  plate,  by  which  an 
image  of  the  iron  used  for  tho  purpose  was  produced.  When,  iu 
other  cases,  the  plates  had  been  allowed  to  cool,  no  difference  was 
observable,  the  normal  condition  having  become  again  established. 
It  was  necessary  for  those  who  hold  to  the  physical  theory 
to  explain  why  the  increased  amplitude  of  vibration  dies  away, 
and  he  would  bo  glad  to  hear  of  any  experiments  that  would 
explain  the  vibratory  theory,  which  could  not  be  explained  by 
the  chemical.  The  effect  of  the  silver  haloids  on  the  spectrum 
was  alluded  to,  and  their  power  of  absorption  pointed  out  when 
mixed,  as  in  the  case  of  bromide  and  iodide.  The  keeping 
qualities  of  plates  was  also  dealt  with,  before  and  after  exposure  ; 
iu  the  latter  the  images  had  completely  disappeared,  in  some  cases, 
in  two  months. 

At  the  conclusion, 

The  Chairman  said  that  if  anyone  present  had  been  working 
in  a similar  direction,  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  their  results. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  thought  the  results  with  all  three 
haloids  were  nearly  equal.  If  films  were  of  sufficient  thickness 
to  be  opaque,  they  would  absorb  all  the  light  in  every  part  of 
the  spectrum.  Some  experimenters  had  found  a difference 
between  iodide  and  bromide  in  certain  parts  of  the  spectrum, 
and  others  had  found  certain  additions  appeared  to  act  as  optical 
sensitizers.  Drs.  Vogel  and  Eder  had  been  working  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  spoke  of  the  changes  which  are 
effected  in  development.  So  far  as  wet  collodion  was  concerned, 
an  exposed  and  fixed  but  undeveloped  plate  was  undistinguish- 
able  from  a plate  fixed  without  exposure  to  light. 

Mr.  A.  Srn.LER  mentioned  that  an  Italian  professor  had  shown 
that  silver  chloride  was  not  acted  upon  by  light  at  very  low  tem- 
peratures ; about  12°  F.  he  thought. 

Capt.  Abney,  in  reply,  said  that  Mr.  Debenham  was  perfectly 
correct.  Absorbtion  in  the  case  of  a thin  film  would  give  the  true 
colour  in  the  spectroscope ; with  a thick  film  it  would  be  of  a 
deep  red.  With  regard  to  the  colour  of  objects,  white  light  bore 
a large  percentage  over  any  other.  He  did  not  quite  follow  Mr. 
Davis,  but  with  regard  to  the  fixing  bath,  there  would  be  some; 
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thing  left  behind  which  will  not  dissolve  away  ; he  had  not,  how- 
ever, touched  on  the  theory  of  development  in  this  paper,  as  that 
was  reserved  for  a future  occasion.  The  experiment  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Spiller  he  intended  to  repeat. 

The  Chairman  then  called  for  a vote  of  thanks  to  Captain 
Abney  for  the  interesting  experiments  included  in  the  paper. 

This  having  been  accorded, 

Mr.  J.  Werge  was  called  upon  to  read  a paper, 
“On  the  After-Treatment  of  Negatives. ” Owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  Mr.  Werge  preferred  offering  a few 
remarks  on  the  subject,  his  chief  object  being  to  eluci- 
date further  discussion  on  Mr.  Bird’s  recent  paper,  as  well  as  to 
show  what  could  be  done  by  a careful  after-treatment  of  the  nega- 
tive without  recourse  to  eosine  and  other  compounds  for  a like 
purpose.  Negatives  not  retouched,  and  others  of  the  same  sub- 
ject carefully  and  skilfully  worked,  together  with  prints  from  the 
same,  were  handed  round,  likewise  an  example  of  working  pic- 
torial effects  into  figure  subject  negatives  with  plain  backgrounds. 
Regarding  the  translation  of  colour  by  photography,  he  did  not 
think  much  more  could  be  done  than  at  present  by  chemical 
means,  but  he  rather  relied  on  mechanical  manipulation. 
Heraldic  engravers  worked  to  rule ; mezzotint  engravers  were 
guided  by  aseiies  of  tints.  This  was  illustrated  by  a chart 
containing  a number  of  colours  placed  in  the  order  of  their 
luminosity,  forming  such  a scale  as  an  engraver  would  use.  Mr. 
Werge  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  only  by  some  means  of  after- 
treatment  that  photographers  could  get  a true  translation  of 
colour.  He  approved  of  the  suggestion  to  illuminate  with  com- 
plementary colours,  and  showed  an  excellent  photograph  from  a 
gorgeously- coloured  print  which  had  been  partially  treated  in  that 
manner.  Summarising,  he  said  photography  could  never  reach 
the  perfection  and  beauty  of  line  engraving  ; the  most  that  could 
be  hoped  for  would  be  an  approach  to  good  mezzotint ; until  that 
is  done  nearly  all  reproductions  cf  colour  by  photographing  would 
be  unsaleable.  He  did  not  think  eosine  helped  very  much  ; even 
if  it  did,  the  result  would  be  much  the  same  as  the  print  shown. 

The  Chairman  said  the  pertinent  question  put  by  the  last 
speaker  to  Mr.  Bird  as  to  his  having  seen  the  negatives  produced 
by  Braun  and  Co.,  seemed  still  more  pertinent  after  an  examina- 
tion of  the  negatives  which  had  been  passed  round. 

Mr.  Dkbeniiam  referred  to  the  excellent  results  obtained  by 
Ives,  of  Philadelphia,  Drs.  Vogel,  Eder,  and  others,  wherein  they 
had  been  assisted  by  the  use  of  certain  substances  in  the  film  ; 
dodging  negatives  was  occasionally  advantageous,  but  if  good 
results  could  be  obtained  without  resorting  to  mechanical  skill  so 
much  the  better.  The  idea  of  illuminating  with  a complementary 
colour  would  be  out  of  the  question  when  a large  number  of 
colours  had  to  be  included  ; practically,  only  the  blue  and  violet 
needed  diminishing,  and  pale  yellow  glass  would  do  that.  One 
of  Mr.  Werge’s  examples,  which  had  been  stumped  at  the  back 
might  be  considered  brighter  by  some,  but  the  fie;h  looked  to  him 
as  though  it  had  been  blown  out. 

Mr.  J.  It  Sawyer  was  about  to  address  the  meeting,  but  at 
the  request  of  the  Chairman  he  agreed  to  re-open  the  subject,  at 
the  June  meeting. 

The  Chairman  agreed  with  Mr.  Dcbcnham  that  it  would  be 
better  to  obtain  good  results  by  chemical  means.  lie  was  glad 
Mr.  Sawyer  was  not  about  to  condense  his  remarks,  as  the  door 
of  enquiry  was  now  opened  and  they  were  anxious  not  to  lose 
anyone’s  experience  ; moreover,  it  would  be  satisf  ctory  to  have 
the  negatives  before  the  meeting  so  that  they  could  judge  how 
much  retouching  had  been  doue.  They  all  did  a little,  he 
thought. 

It  was  then  announced  that  the  next  technical  meeting  will  be 
held  on  the  20th  inst  , and  the  next  ordinary  on  .June  9th,  after 
which  the  meeting  adjourned. 


South  London  Photographic  Society. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday, 
the  7th  inst.,  at  the  House  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John  Street, 
Adelphi,  W.C.,  Mr.  T.  Bolas  (Vice-president),  in  the  chair 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed, 

Messrs.  G.  M.  Satchfield  and  Alfred  Warner  were  elected 
members  of  tbe  Society. 

It  was  announced  that  the  subjects  for  competition  at  tbe 
June  meeting  would  be:  “ I See  You,”  and  “An  Interior.” 
Tbe  prints  sent  in  for  the  May  competition  were  then  passed 
round,  and  the  votes  of  members  taken  thereon.  It  was  subse- 
quently announced  by  tbe  chairman  that  Mr.  J.  A.  C.  Branfield 


had  been  successful  with  both  subjects — “A  Newspaper  Boy,” 
and  “A  Country  Lane.” 

Mr.  C.  Hussey,  Junr.,  then  exhibited  and  explained  ‘‘ Sar- 
geant’s  instantaneous  shutter  and  automatic  exposing  appa- 
ratus.” He  considered  that  a shutter,  to  be  useful,  should 
possess  the  four  following  advantages  : Portability,  certainty  of 
action,  simplicity,  and  must  be  completely  under  control ; all 
these  characteristics  he  had  not  previously  seen  fulfilled  in  any 
other  form  of  shutter.  An  instantaneous  exposure  could  be 
given,  or  by  adjusting  a screw  the  exposure  could  be  prolonged 
to  several  minutes.  It  could  be  made  to  work  in  the  diaphragm 
slot,  between  the  lenses,  or  on  the  hood.  It  was  actuated 
pneumatically,  and  in  the  case  of  slow  exposure,  tbe  aperture 
would  remain  open  so  long  as  pressure  was  exerted.  He  thought 
it  especially  useful  for  the  studio,  as  it  enabled  an  exposure  to 
be  made  without  the  sitter  being  actually  aware  of  it. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  principle  was  by  no  means 
new  in  its  application  to  shutters.  Mr.  Cowan  had  shown  a 
similar  action  at  the  Photographic  Club  about  two  years  ago.* 
Iu  that  case  the  drop  was  made  of  wood,  and  was  lifted  by  a 
pin  working  round  a slot  as  in  the  models  now  shown.  He 
must  say  that  the  models  which  had  just  been  exhibited  were 
extremely  well  made.  It  was  au  advantage  to  be  able  to  expose 
from  between  tbe  lenses,  and  they  would  agree  that  it  was  the 
most  compact  exposing  arrangement  that  had  been  shown  there. 

The  Chairman  having  thanked  Mr.  Hussey  for  bringing  the 
subject  before  the  meeting,  invited  remarks  on  shutters 
generally. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  said  the  principal  difficulty  attending  all 
pneumatically  worked  shutters  was  leakage  in  the  tube  or 
bellows,  which  caused  them  to  fail  when  prolonged  exposures 
were  required. 

The  Chairman  replied  that  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in 
stopping  any  leakage  at  the  joints. 

In  response  to  the  Chairman,  Mr.  W.  M.  Ashm  an  said  he  used 
an  electrical  exposing  arrangement  inside  the  camera,  which  took 
up  very  little  room,  not  much  more  than  the  diameter  of  the 
lens  employed.  He  gave  a description,  and  promised  to  show  it 
at  a future  meeting. 

The  following  questions  were  then  read  : — Is  it  desirable  to 
form  a central  photographic  society  as  recently  proposed?” 
“ When  a plate  is  developed  is  the  amount  of're  luction  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  light  which  has  acted  upon  the 
plate  ? ” 

In  reference  to  the  first  question  a letter  was  read  inviting  the 
Society  to  appoint  one  or  more  delegates  to  discuss  the  matter, 
if  the  members  were  in  favour  of  the  scheme. 

The  Chairman  explained  the  nature,  and  proposed  functions 
of  the  scheme  which  required  all  the  existing  photographic 
societies  to  become  contributors.  A paid  secretary  would  be 
appointed  whose  duty  among  other  things  would  be  to  watch 
over  photographic  interest  iu  bills  before  Parliament,  such  as  the 
Poisons  Act,  Copyright,  &c.,  Preservation  of  Commons,  cheap 
railway  fares,  and  the  general  interests  of  photographers 
throughout  the  country.  He  thought  that  the  credit  of  the 
scheme  was  due  to  Mr.  G.  Smith,  and  he  thought  it  a pity 
that  geutlemau  was  not  present  to  expound  his  own  views  on  the 
subject.  The  question  was  now  before  the  meeting,  “ Is  it 
desirable  to  lorm  a greatcentral  society  for  the  purposes  named  ? ” 

Mr.  C.  Poirson  . Cheap  railway  fares  are  desirable. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ayres  could  not  see  that  a central  society  was 
likely  to  be  useful. 

After  a few  desultory  remarks,  the  proposition  was  put  to  the 
meeting  and  lost. 

The  second  question  was  then  discussed. 

The  Chairman  said  if  reduction  was  strictly  proportionate  to 
thi  amount  of  light  falling  upon  the  plate,  then  with  the  excess 
of  light  they  would  never  get  iu  parts  so-called  reversed  action. 

Mr.  C.  Poirson  : Suppose  there  has  been  only  just  enough 
exposure,  would  there  be  a point  reached  when  all  action  ceased 
with  the  developer  ? 

Mr.  Poirson  then  enquired  if  there  would  be  any  reduction 
if  bromide  of  silver  had  not  been  acted  upon  by  light. 

The  Chairman  replied  that  AgBr,  in  the  presence  of  gelatine, 
would  be  very  slowly  reduced,  except  when  light  has  acted  upon 
it.  If  the  gelatine  was  not  present,  it  would  be  acted  upon 
quickly  by  the  developer.  Gelatine  did  not  exert  a proportion- 
ate restraining  influence  on  an  exposed  plate. 

Mr.  E.  Clifton  mentioned  that  he  left  an  under-exposed 

* Photographic  News,  1883,  p.  305. 
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negative  in  the  soda  developer  for  two  hours  without  gettiog  any 
further  detail ; the  density  was  enormous. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  made  it  a practice  to  employ  a strong 
developer,  and  little  of  it,  for  subjects  known  to  be  under- 
exposed. He  diluted  largely  with  water  in  the  case  of  over- 
exposure. 

Mr.  Ashman  said  that  the  majority  of  Mr.  W.  Cobbs  instan- 
taneous London  street  views  occupied  from  one  to  two  hours  in 
development. 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  a paper  should  be  read 
on  developers  shortly,  which  Mr.  Bridge  promised  to  do. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  till  Thursday,  June  4th.  when  a 
paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman,  entitled  Hints  for 
Summer  Work.” 


Sheffield  Photographic  Society. 

Thf,  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  instant,  in 
the  Masonic  Hall,  Surrey  Street,  Mr.  W.  B.  Hatfield  in  the 
chair. 

After  the  usual  business  of  the  Society, 

Hr.  T.  H.  Morton  gave  an  interesting  report  of  the  members’ 
first  trip  of  the  season,  which  took  place  on  the  20th  of  April, 
to  Eyam,  Midderton  Dale,  and  I'roggat.  The  day  v.  as  very  fine, 
and  a good  coach  load  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  well  equipped  for 
picture  hunting,  left  the  Masonic  Hall  at  an  early  hour, 
and  after  a cool  but  beautiful  drive,  arranged  their  battery  at 
Fox  House  for  the  first  shot,  when  the  journey  was  again 
resumed.  Many  lovely  pictures  were  noticed  and  wished  for  as 
we  passed  along  the  road  ; but  no  further  work  was  done  until 
the  whole  force  took  up  positions  in  the  entrance  corner  of  Eyam 
Churchyard,  and  in  a short  time  the  sacred  pile,  with  its 
interesting  surroundings,  was  imprinted  in  at,  least  a dozen 
cameras.  The  interior,  the  cross,  and  other  notable  portions, 
were  also  secured,  and  then  the  members  spread  about  and  made 
their  way  to  the  Midderton  Dale,  working  as  they  went,  till  all 
met  at  the  “Moon”  Inn,  and  partook  of  a very  well-provided 
dinner,  at  which  plates,  variously  sensitized  by  Mrs.  Tricket, 
were  developed  and  cleared  in  the  members’  best  style.  After 
dinner  the  coach  then  conveyed  the  party  to  Froggat,  where 
more  pictures  were  taken,  though  the  place  would  have  been 
better  a few  hours  earlier.  There  were  about  seventy  good  pic- 
tures brought  home,  and  many  were  on  the  table  for  inspection 
at  this  meeting. 

The  May  competition  pictures  were  then  brought  on  for 
judgment,  the  subject  beiug  “ Interiors,”  and  was  won  by  a very 
beautiful  one  of  Trinity  Church,  Highfield,  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Charlesworth,  an  amateur  ; the  second  in  position  being  W.  B. 
Hatfield. 

Dr.  Morton  showed  some  beautiful  interiors  of  Newark 
Cathedral,  which  were  of  high  quality,  and  were  very  much 
admired,  but  were  not  for  competition. 

Mr.  F.  Barber  exhibited  a new  and  ingenious  camera-holder 
to  attach  to  either  tricycle,  boat,  gate,  wall,  &c.,  or  anything  to 
get  a picture  in  an  awkward  position.  It  was  much  admired, 
but  considered  dear. 

Mr.  J.  Bennf.tt  showed  a number  of  photographs  of  Zulus 
from  Africa,  which  were  very  interesting. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 
The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday, 
the  7th  inst.,  Mr.  G.  Squire  occupied  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  mentioned  a curious  experience  of  spots 
appearing  on  a negative  after  drying.  The  plate  was  fixed  and 
washed  in  the  usual  way.  The  negative  was  hauded  to  the 
members  for  inspection. 

Mr.  A.  H addon,  referring  to  the  recent  discussion  on  the 
merits  of  washed  and  unwashed  emulsions,  had  repeated  his  ex- 
periments of  the  previous  week,  using  a fresh  sample  of  gelatine 
and  the  diminished  amount  of  water  iu  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham’s 
corrected  formula.  He  brought  three  plates  to  the  meeting  ; 
two  were  handed  to  the  Chairman,  one  of  which  had  b eii 
exposed  and  developed.  In  this  undeveloped  plate  crystallisation 
was  scarcely  apparent  in  the  film,  the  other  had  developed  quite 
clear  with  no  trace  whatever  of  insensitive  patches,  or  indication 
of  stoppage  of  light  from  crystallisation.  He  then  developed  the 
remaining  plate  on  the  dark-room  of  the  Association  ; this  was 
also  found  to  be  quite  clear. 

Mr.  J.  Barker  had  made  expsriments  with  unwashed  emul- 


sions some  time  back,  he  found  that  filtering  the  emulsion 
several  times  materially  reduced  the  tendency  to  crystallize  ; he 
had  used  a larger  proportion  of  silver  than  that  given  in  the 
formula  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  in  the  News. 

Sir.  W.  E.  Debenham  said  if  only  sufficient  gelatine  was  used 
to  absorb  the  nitrate,  it  would  result  in  a form  of  bromide, 
giving  a vigorous  image,  but  the  plate  would  be  slow. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  referred  to  some  negatives  that  he  had 
exhibited  at  one  of  the  meetings.  lie  had  only  used  30  grains 
silver  to  37  ounces  of  emulsion.  The  exposure  was  five  seconds, 
No.  2 stop,  2B  lens,  in  a moderate  light ; this  could  not  be  said 
to  be  a slow  plate. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  handed  round  for  inspection  some  pr  nts 
from  negatives  of  views  taken  from  his  window  ; the  same  sub- 
jects were  printed  both  in  silver  and  platinotype.  The  opinion 
of  the  members  was  asked  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
methods  of  printing ; the  platinotype  prints  were  much  admired  ; 
at  the  same  time,  it  was  generally  conceded  that,  in  some  cases, 
the  silver  prints  showed  more  and  clearer  detail  iu  the  shadows, 
with  the  same  subject,  than  the  platinotype. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Wellington  also  passed  round  some  platinotype 
prints. 

A question  was  asked  for  a reliable  method  to  remove  silver 
stains  from  negatives. 

Several  members  recommended  cyanide  of  potassium  if  the 
stains  were  not  too  old. 

Ur.  A.  Mackie  stated  that  rubbing  the  negative  with  a little 
turpentine  would  be  found  to  be  effective  and  it  had  the  merit  of 
being  safer  than  cyanide. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  thought  the  removal  of  the  silver  in  this  case 
would  be  due  to  the  friction. 

Mr.  H.  Trinks  had  effectually  cleared  a plate  of  green  scum 
by  dipping  his  finger  iu  turpentine  and  rubbing  it  over  the 
plate. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Wellington  referring  to  the  yellow  stain  that  fol- 
lowed development  with  potash,  remarked  that  this  was  due  to 
the  make  of  plate  ; as  a proof  he  passed  round  two  negatives  ; 
both  had  been  developed  with  potash  ; one  was  of  the  ordinary 
colour,  the  other  showed  the  yellow  stain  ; he  explained  that 
they  were  from  two  different  emulsions — one  boiled,  the  other 
ammonia. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Cembrano  was  elected  a member  of  the  Association. 


Photographers’  Benevolent  Association. 

The  adjourned  annual  general  meeting  took  place  at  the  offices 
of  the  Association,  181,  Aldersgate  Street,  on  the  Gth  instant, 
Mr.  W.  S.  Bird  presiding. 

Messrs.  Hy.  Dixon,  F.  Francis,  W.  M.  Garner,  J.  O.  Woodley, 
Alfred  Benjnfield,  and  E.  S.  Baker  were  elected  members  of  the 
Association. 

The  action  taken  by  the  committee  since  February  (see  News, 
February  1 3th)  was  reported  to  the  meeting.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  good  work  done  by  the  Society  was  greater  than 
generally  supposed,  considering  that  its  operations  could  not  be 
published  iu  detail.  After  thoroughly  discussing  the  Association 
in  its  various  aspects,  it  was  finally  resolved  “ That  although  the 
response  to  the  advertisement  (see  News,  March  Gth)  was  dis- 
appointing to  the  wishes  of  the  Board,  the  additional  member- 
ship (24)  was  encouraging  ; and  reviewing  the  utility  of  the  actual 
benevolent  work  done,  the  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Association 
would  bo  continued.” 

The  officers  for  1883  would  remain  in  office. 

The  next  meeting  will  take  place  on  June  3rd,  at  8 o'clock. 


Photographic  Society  of  Ireland. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on  the  8th  inst.,  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin,  Mr.  Greenwood  Pim  in 
the  chair. 

A letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Magee  expressing  his  just  regret 
that  unavoidable  absence  from  town  prevented  him  giving  his 
paper  on  “ Collotype.” 

Dr.  Scott  presented  two  tables  for  verifying  the  correct  time 
of  exposure,  at  various  hours  and  various  periods  of  the  year,  as 
compared  with  that  of  mid-day  in  May  or  June,  which  he 
adopted  as  a standard.  Thus,  if  under  given  conditions  of  lens, 
plate,  and  subject,  a certaiu  view  at  or  about  mid-day  in  June 
would  require  one  second’s  exposure,  the  same  subject  at  4 p.m. 
in  March  would  require  three  secomD,  or  at  8 p.m.  iu  February 
ten  seconds. 
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Messrs.  J.  V.  Robinson,  Woodworth,  T.  A.  Bewley,  and  Mans- 
field, took  part  in  the  subsequent  discussion. 

Dr.  Scott  introduced  a discussion  on  “ Pictorial  Effects  iu 
Photography,”  in  the  course  of  which  he  drew  attention  to  the 
various  principles  which  should  be  kept  iu  view  by  those  who 
desire  to  produce  not  merely  portraits  of  places,  but  veritable 
pictures.  Numerous  diagrams  were  shown  illustrative  of  the 
various  effects  of  the  same  object  taken  from  slightly  different 
points  of  view,  and  different  conditions  of  light  and  shade.  The 
necessity  of  keeping  such  figures  as  are  introduced,  subordinate 
to  the  main  subject  of  the  picture,  was  also  touched  upon, 
together  with  many  other  points  discussed  in  Mr.  H.  P.  Robin- 
son’s work  on  “ Pictorial  Effects.” 

After  a few  remarks  from  Mr.  Conan, 

Dr.  Pearsall,  an  amateur  artist  of  some  note,  who  has 
recently  called  in  photography  to  his  aid,  proceeded  to  criticise 
Dr.  Scott’s  views  at  some  length,  and  some  what  unsparingly 
expressing  the  opinion  that  from  an  art  point  of  view,  photo- 
graphers were  almost  without  an ’exception  complete  Philistines, 
and  there  was  too  much  “ brutal  truth  " in  photography  for  it 
ever  to  be  possible  to  produce  anything  really  deserving  of  the 
name  of  art. 

The  evening  being  now  somewhat  advanced,  the  discussion 
was  closed  with  a few  words  iu  reply  from  Dr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Richard  Millar  was  elected  member,  and  Mr.  Semple  pro- 
posed for  election. 


Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association. 
The  annual  general  meeting  was  held  in  Lamb's  Hotel,  Dundee, 
on  Thursday,  7th  May,  when  Mr.  W.  D.  Valentine  presided. 

The  office  bearers  for  1885-80  were  elected,  and  the  list  is  now 
as  follows  : — 

President — J.  C.  Cox. 

Vice  Presidents — Messrs.  \V.  D.  Valeutine  and  D.  Ireland. 

Hon.  Treasurer—  John  Robertson. 

Hon.  Secretary  — D.  Ireland,  Jun.,  Rockhil),  Broughty  Ferry. 

Council — Dr.  Tulloch,  Messrs.  A.  C.  Lunb,  G.  D.  Macdougald, 
\ . Baird,  J.  Geddes,  and  A.  Guthrie. 

The  Society’s  dark-room  was  then  brought  under  consideration, 
ind  it  wa3  decided  to  throw  it  open  to  all  members  of  the  Asso- 
dation.  Keys  to  be  supplied  by  the  Secretary  at  one  shilling. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Macdougald  then  gave  a most  interesting  lecturette 
>n  “ The  Detection  and  Estimation  of  Minute  Quantities  of 
Hyposulphite  in  Photographic  Materials.” 

Mr.  Macdougald’s  apparatus  consisted  of  a Wolff’s  bottle  for 
generating  hydrogen  by  the  action  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid  and 
sure  7,inc  ; the  apparatus  being  so  arranged  that  the  gas  im- 
linged  on  a piece  of  paper  moistened  with  a solution  of  a lead 
salt.  It  was  shown  that  the  hydrogen  had  no  action  on  the 
test  paper  ; but  on  hyposulphite  being  added  sulphuretted 
lydrogen  was  set  free,  the  result  being  that  the  paper  was 
larkeued  by  the  formation  of  sulphide  of  lead.  In  order  to 
ihow  the  delicacy  of  the  test,  the  lecturer  added  to  one  of  the 
lets  of  apparatus  a few  drops  of  an  excessively  dilute  solution  of 
lypo,  and  after  the  action  had  proceeded  for  some  minutes,  he 
passed  round  the  lead  paper,  which  showed  a distinct  discoloura- 
.ion  ; he  estimated  the  quantity  of  hypo  added  to  be  zTsduhn  of 
k grain. 

Mr.  Macdougald  stated  that  a print  had  been  handed  him 
o test  which  had  undergone  the  following  treatment  after 
ixing:^ — Washed  iu  six  changes  of  water,  washed  for  twelve 
lours  iu  an  automatic  washer,  boiled  for  half  an  hour,  and 
vashed  under  a tap.  This  print  he  had  cut  up  and  macerated  in 
vater,  and  on  testing  in  the  manner  described  a distinct  trace 
>f  hyposulphite  was  found. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  a very  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
vas  awarded  to  Mr.  Macdougald. 

Edinrurgh  Photographic  Society. 

The  seventh  meeting  of  the  current  session  was  held  in  5,  St. 
Vndrew  Square,  on  Wednesday  evening,  6th  May,  Mr.  Norm  in 
Macbeth.  K.S.A.,  presiding. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  had  been  read  aud 

ipproved, 

Messrs.  Joseph  T.  Carmichael  and  George  Gilchrist  were 
lected  ordinary  members  of  the  Societ/,  and  Dr.  James  Fowlis 
vas  proposed  by  Dr.  James  A.  Sidey  for  election  at  next  meet- 

ng- 

Several  notices  of  motions  for  next  meeting  having  been 


The  Secretary  read  a paper  by  Messrs.  Morgan  ar.d  Kidd  on 
their  rapid  contact  printing  paper.  A large  number  of  remark- 
ably flue  prints  were  submitted  to  illustrate  the  paper. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Wiiaite  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  beauty  of 
the  prints  submitted,  stating  they  were  the  finest  he  had  yet 
seen.  He  would  like  to  see  them  compared  with  the  very  finest 
albumen  prints  from  the  same  negative. 

In  reply  to  questions  as  to  certain  defects  found  in  the  working 
of  certain  brands  of  rapid  contact  paper,  Messrs.  Jameson,  Turn- 
bull,  and  Whaite  thought  that  the  peculiar  “ bloom  ” or  “foggy 
haze  ” occasionally  met  with,  and  which  is  fatal  to  small  work, 
was  largely  due  to  some  quality  of  the  gelatine  employed.  The 
defect  was  generally  made  less  apparent  by  finishing  with  an 
enamel  surface. 

Mr.  Whaite  next  described  with  demonstrations  several  ways 
by  which  home-made  bellows  for  cameras  could  be  produced. 
The  adhesive  material  he  employed,  and  which  he  recommended 
above  everything  else,  was  the  ordinary  shoemaker's  paste  as 
obtained  from  the  dealer  in  shoemaker’s  materials. 

An  interesting  photograph  by  Mr.  Tomkix,  taken  by  artificial 
light,  was  examined  with  much  interest. 


Bradford  Amateur  Photographic  Society. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
Law  Institute,  on  May  7th,  the  President,  Mr.  Duncan  G.  Law 
in  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  had  been  read  and  confirmed,  Mr.  Sutcliffe 
was  elected  a member. 

The  first  out-door  meeting  of  the  season  was  arranged  to  be 
at  Peckover,  near  Bradford,  at  half-paH  two  on  Saturday, 
May  16th;  to  be  followed  by  a trip  to  Bingley  on  May  30th’ 
and  Hardcastle  Graggs  on  June  2nd. 

Mr.  Scorah,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  showed  a patent  camera  by 
Billcliff,  of  Manchester,  which  is  built  on  the  Kinnear  principle  ; 
there  is  also  a clever  arrangement  for  putting  the  dark  slide  into 
the  back,  either  way  up,  without  a reversing  frame.  The  Secre- 
tary also  showed  some  very  fine  coloured  photographs  done  by 
the  Cundali  photo-tintograoh  process,  which  were  much 
admired. 

A new  brass  triangle,  with  billiard  cue  tip3  fixed  on  the  top,  to 
prevent  scratching  the  camera,  was  also  shown. 


in  % jlfubio. 

Derby  Photographic  Society.— The  May  Meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  at  the  London  Restaurant,  Irongate,  on  Wednes- 
day last,  May  0.  Mr.  Richard  Keene  occupied  the  chair,  and  after 
the  ordinary  business  was  transacted,  Mr.  J.  Mayle,  of  Parliament 
Street,  gave  a practical  demonstration  of  the  process  of  enlarging 
by  means  of  the  lantern.  Placing  an  ordiuary  carte-de-visice 
negative  of  the  Chairman  in  the  lantern,  Mr.  Mayle  threw  an 
enlarged  image  of  it  on  a screen  of  white  paper,  and  after  care- 
fully focussing  the  image  he  substituted  a sheet  of  prepared 
paper  for  the  white  paper,  aud  exposed  it  for  a short  time.  He 
then  developed  it  before  the  meeting,  the  result  being  an  excel- 
lent enlargement  of  Mr.  Keene.  Mr.  Mayle  then  enlarged  from 
a positive  picture,  producing  an  enlarged  negative,  which  was 
also  very  successful.  A cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Mayle  was 
carried  by  acclamation  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Keene,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Henry  Bolden.  The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  Fred  W.  Simpson) 
announced  that  a speciil  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  London 
Restaurant  on  Thursday,  May  14,  at  7.30  p.m.,  when  Captain 
W.  de  W.  Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S.,  will  read  a paper  ; also,  that  an 
out-door  meeting  will  be  held  at  King’s  Mills,  on  Saturday, 
May  16.  Seven  new  members  were  elected,  bringing  the  total 
number  up  to  seventy-seven. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland 
Photographic  Association. — An  International  Exhibition  of 
photogiaphs,  photographic  apparatus,  aud  appliances  will  be  held 
in  the  Galleries  of  the  Albert  Institute,  Dundee,  and  the  ex- 
hibition will  be  opened  on  the  18th  February.  LS86,  to  continue 
open  six  reeks.  All  pictures,  apparatus,  and  contributions  of 
any  kind  will  be  insured  at  the  expense  of  the  Association  ; aud 
especial  care  will  be  bestowed  on  the  hanging,  so  that  all  pic- 
tures shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be  done  justice  to.  Conditions  : 

An  entrance  fee  of  five  shillings  to  be  paid  by  each  exhibitor,  for 
which  15  square  feet  of  wall  space  will  be  allowed  ; for  extra 
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space,  Gd.  per  square  foot  will  be  charged.  All  pictures  for 
exhibition  must  be  sent  mounted  and  framed.  On  the  back 
must  be  affixed  the  artist’s  name,  address,  title  of  subject,  pro- 
cess by  which  produced,  and  price  (if  for  sale),  frame  included. 
On  no  consideration  will  any  name,  title,  or  other  particulars 
be  permitted  on  the  front,  as  such  will  appear  in  the  catalogue, 
and  no  pictures  in  Oxford  frames  will  be  admitted.  The  council 
undertake  to  unpack,  re  pack,  and  return  all  exhibits  remaining 
unsold  ; all  carriage  must  be  paid  by  the  exhibitor.  The  ut- 
most care  will  be  taken  of  the  exhibits,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  Society  will  not  hold  itself  liable  for  any  untoward  accident 
that  may  occur,  with  the  exception  of  loss  by  fire,  which  is 
specially  provided  for.  The  council  will  undertake  the  sale  of 
exhibited  pictures  at  a comission  of  10  per  cent.  Photographs 
coloured  by  hand  may  be  exhibited,  but  will  be  excluded  from 
competition.  Photographs  mounted  on  glass  may  be  exhibited, 
but  will  also  be  excluded  from  competition.  The  hanging  com- 
mittee reserve  the  power  of  rejecting  any  pictures.  Each  ex- 
hibitor must  fill  up  a form,  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  Hon. 
Sec.,  and  forward  it  to  him  not  later  than  December  31st,  1885  ; 
and  all  pictures  must  be  sent  carriage  paid,  so  as  to  arrive  not 
later  than  February  4th,  1886,  addressed  : — International  Photo- 
graphic Exhibition,  Albert  Institute,  Dundee.  Apart  from 
photographs  for  competition,  the  council  will  esteem  it  a favour 
if  those  who  have  any  interesting  examples  of  the  progress  of 
photography  will  kindly  lend  them  for  exhibition.  Medals  will 
be  awarded  in  the  various  classes  by  the  judges.  All  communi- 
cations must  be  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  D.  Ireland 
Jun.,  Commercial  Street,  Dundee,  N.B. 

Relation  between  the  Molecular  Structure  or  Caruon 
Compounds  and  their  Absorption  Spectra.— By  Professor 
W.  N.  Hartley,  F.R.S. — In  the  preparation  of  solutions  of 
certain  compounds,  a miligram-molecule— that  is,  the  molecular 
weight  in  miligrams — was  dissolved  in  20  c.c.  of  a diactinic 
solvent,  and  made  up  to  a given  volume,  generally  20  c.c.  In 
this  way,  molecular  weights  were  made  to  occupy  equal  volumes. 
Photographs  of  the  absorption  spectra  were  taken  through 
definite  thicknesses  of  solution.  The  lines  of  tin,  lead,  and 
cadmium  were  used  as  references  ; the  positions  of  the  bands 
were  measured  on  the  photographs  by  means  of  an  ivory  rule 
divided  into  hundredths  of  an  inch,  and  those  measurements  were 
reducfd  by  means  of  two  curves  to  oscillation,  frequencies,  and 
wave-lengths.  As  far  as  possible,  the  absorption  curves  are 
drawn  to  a uniform  scale.  These  curves  indicate  the  molecular 
actinic  absorption  of  each  substance.  The  following  deductions 
are  drawn  : — When  an  atom  of  nitrogen  is  substituted  for  an  atom 
of  carbon  in  the  benzene  or  napthalene  nucleus,  the  property  of 
selective  absorption  is  stilll  retained.  When  the  condensation  of 
the  carbon  and  nitrogen  in  the  molecule  of  a benzenoid  compound 
or  tertiary  base  is  modified  by  the  addition  of  an  atom  of  hydro- 
gen to  each  atom  of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  the  power  of  selective 
absorption  is  destroyed.  When  the  condensation  of  the  carbon 
in  quinoline  is  modified  by  the  combination  therewith  of  four 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  the  intensity  of  the  selective  absorption  is 
reduced,  and  is  not  destroyed.-- Chemical  Societi / Report*. 

Compounds  Containing  Nitro-Crllulose,  Suitable  as 
Varnishes,  and  for  making  Leather  Cloth.— William  Virgo 
Wilson  and  Joseph  Storey  claim  the  use  of  acetate  of  amyl  as  a 
solvent  for  nitro-cellulose.  Such  a solution  can  be  used  as  a 
varnish  for  an  infinite  variety  of  articles.  When  200  parts  nitro- 
cellulose are  mixed  with  600  parts  acetate  of  amyl,  a mass  of  a 
doughy  consistency  is  obtained,  which  can  be  used  for  any  of  the 
purposes  for  which  celluloid  is  used.  With  the  addition  of 
castor  oil,  China  clay,  and  a small  proportion  of  certain  essential 
oils,  a compound  suitable  for  the  production  of  artificial  leather 
may  be  produced. — Journal  of  Chemical  Industry. 

Paper  labels  for  acid  bottles  should  be  fastened  on  with 
strong  glue,  and  afterwards  soaked  with  melted  paraffin,  which 
can  be  easily  applied  with  the  aid  of  a hot  glass  rod.  — American 
Druggist. 

Photographing  a Bull — A photographer  went  into  the 
country  to  take  a bull  from  life.  For  two  miles— and  three  pairs 
of  bars — the  chances  seemed  good  for  the  bull  taking  the  artist 
from  life.  Photographer  now  takes  his  bull  from  the  hen-roost 
— The  Rye. 

1 HOTOGRApiiic  Club.  — The  subject  for  discussion  on  May  20th 
will  be  “On  the  Preparation  of  Backgrounds.”  The  Saturday 
out  door  meeting  will  be  held  at  Bushev,  near  Watford,  Herts. 
Trains  from  Euston  at  1-35. 


fo  Corrfsponbfnfs. 

***  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Leicester. — Under  the  circumstances  the  best  method  is  to  empty 
the  vessel  periodically,  and  refill. 

Wm.  Mark. — The  information  has  bean  posted  to  you. 

E.  E.  B. — 1.  The  communication  you  are  good  enough  to  send  ap- 
pears in  the  present  number.  One  can  only  conclude  that  they 
were  not  alike ; but  for  all  this  both  may  have  been  equally 
good. 

J.  I).  Webster. — It  is  extremely  improbable  that  you  will  have 
any  trouble  whatever  if  you  explain  the  nature  of  the  packages. 
It  is  well,  however,  to  put  them  at  the  top  of  your  bag,  and  to 
call  attention  to  them  yourself.  When  Custom  House  officers 
insist  on  examining  dry-plate  packages,  one  can  usually  arrange 
for  the  examination  being  made  under  such  conditions  as  not  to  spoil 
the  plates. 

Percy  Sheard. — Write  to  Messrs  Carl  Norman  and  Co.,  Tun - 
bridgo  Wells. 

A.  T.  Newington. — Thank  you  for  the  paper;  you  will  receive  a 
proof  in  the  course  of  a few  days. 

Interior. — 1.  We  should  be  inclined  to  think  it  will  render  the 
results  less  satisfactory  ; but  you  can  easily  determine  this  by  a 
trial.  2.  Take  away  either  and  use  the  remaining  one  without 
shifting  it.  3.  We  should  prefer  A;  but  a longer  exposure 
would  be  required.  This  is,  however,  a very  trifling  drawback  in 
the  case  of  such  work  as  y„u  refer  to. 

J.  W.  K. — When  added  in  moderate  quantities  it  does  not  lower  the 
sensitiveness,  and  the  decomposition  to  which  you  allude  will  not 
take  place  when  the  solutions  are  dilute. 

Teinbuidge. — It  can  be  obtained  from  the  Sciopticou  Company, 
26,  Colebrooke  Row,  Islington,  N, 

Colonist. — Call  at  our  office  when  you  come  to  England,  and  we 
will  endeavour  to  assist  you  in  obtaining  what  you  wish  for. 

J.  A.  Kay. — The  address  of  the  former  is  31,  Farringdon  Street; 
and  of  the  latter,  Martin’s  Lane,  Cannon  Street. 

S.  J.  Murphy. — It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  employ  a patent  agent, 
ns  by  consulting  the  index  volumes  at  the  Patent  Office  Library, 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  you  can  ascertain  the 
numbers  in  a very  short  time.  If  you  remit  the  price,  together 
with  a sufficient  sum  to  cover  the  postage,  to  Mr.  II.  Reader  Lack, 
Comptrollpr-General  of  Patents,  25,  Southampton  Buildings, 
London,  W.C.,  you  will  receive  the  specifications  by  post ; but 
the  Patent  Office  will  not  make  any  selection  for  you.  There  are 
three  volumes  of  abridgments  of  specifications  relating  to  photo- 
graph}', published  by  the  Patent  Office.  Vol.  I.,  price  lOd. ; 
vid.  II.,  price  ll^d.  ; vol.  III.,  price  lOJd. ; all  post  free  from 
Mr.  Lack.  These  abridgements  extend  from  1839  to  1876. 

A.  Ackermann. — Take  the  instrument  to  the  reputed  maker,  and 
ask  him  if  ir  is  a genuine  one.  From  what  you  say,  wo  are  in- 
clined to  regard  it  as  a forgery. 

W.  T.  G. — the  shutter  described  by  Mr.  H.  Chapman  Jones  in  the 
last  Year-Book  will  answer  very  well. 

V.  I,. — Use  citrate  of  soda. 

Victor. — Mount  the  print  in  the  usual  manner,  but  taking  care 
that  there  are  no  lumps.  Roll  well,  and  then  sift  on  finely- 
ground  pumice  powder.  If  you  now  rub  gently  with  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  you  will  bo  able  to  obtains  very  pleasing  matt  sur- 
face. 

P.  and  S. — Unless  you  dry  it  first,  thero  will  be  a constant  liability 
to  break  up  under  the  strain. 

W.  Atkinson. — Carbon  is  not  always  used,  although  it  is  usually 
the  base  of  the  pigment.  A mixture  of  lampblack,  crimson  lake, 
and  indigo  gives  a pleasing  tint,  but  the  crimson  lake  is  liable  to 
fade. 
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subscriptions. 

Including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom:  — 
Yearly  ...  15s.  Od  | Half-Yearly  ...  7s.  8d.  | Quarterly  ...  3s.  lOd 
To  the  United  States,  the  Continent,  and  the  Colonies: — 
Yearly  ...  17s.  4d.  | Half-Yearly  ...  8s.  8d.  | Quarterly  ...  4s.  4d 

To  India  (Yearly)  19s.  (5d. 

advertisements  in  column. 

Not  exceeding  Five  Lints  (36  words)...  3s.  Od. 

Each  Additional  Line 0s.  4d. 

Repeated  insertions,  and  special  positions  or  style,  by  contract. 

Advertisements  should  be  forwarded  (prepaid)  to  Fitur  and  Cabtkr 
5,  castle  Street,  Uolborn,  E.C.,  to  reach  the  office  not  later  than  noon  on 
Thursday.  A fee  of  Gd.  must  be  forwarded  when  the  Publishers  are 
expected  to  receive  and  forward  replies  to  Advertisements ; and  when  thev 
undertake  the  receipt  of  replies,  they  must  be  entrusted  with  the  name 
and  address  of  advertiser,  for  revelation  to  applicants,  in  case  they  may 
deem  it  necessary. 
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SURVEYING  BY  THE  AID  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  German  photographic  press  has  been  greatly  taken  up 
of  late  with  the  subject  of  “ Photo-grammetrie,”  the  matter 
having  been  brought  prominently  to  the  front  by  a dis- 
cussion in  the  Prussian  Parliament  on  the  grant  of  10,000 
marks  for  photogrammetrical  purposes. 

A long  report  of  the  discussion  is  given,  but  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  exceedingly  little  light  is  thrown  on  the 
subject  by  any  of  the  “ learned  members  ” who  took  part 
in  it.  Indeed,  it  almost  seems  as  if  there  were  some  con- 
fusion in  the  minds  of  certain  of  them  as  to  what  the  sub- 
ject at  issue  is. 

“ In  our  schools  our  youth  are  sorely  harassed  with  in- 
struction in  various  languages.  Only  lately  have  I heard 
that  even  girls,  desiring  to  become  teachers,  must  be  able 
to  speak  F reneli  and  English  accurately.  In  short,  in  this 
direction  their  welfare  ismore  than  sufficiently  looked  after. 
Bat  that  language  which  comes  to  us  from  past  time 
through  our  monuments— this  speech  remains  untaught. 
There  is  no  minister  to  give  it  his  attention.” 

The  Parliamentary  eloquence  here  is  doubtless  of  the 
highest  quality,  but  the  hearing  on  this  subject  in  hand — 
surveying  by  photography  — is  somewhat  oblique.  On  the 
whole,  we  gain  little  advantage  from  the  perusal  of  the 
report  of  the  discussion.  It  is  far  otherwise,  however,  con- 
cerning the  communications  which  have  been  drawn  from 
various  individuals  learned  in  the  subject  of  photo-gram- 
metry,  and  which  appear  in  the  German  photographic 
periodicals. 

The  most  important  attempt  to  make  an  actual  survey 
by  photography  seems  to  have  taken  place  during  the  war 
of  ’70-71,  when  photographs  of  the  fortifications  of  Strass- 
burg  were  taken,  and  plans  were  constructed  from  these 
photographs.  An  attempt  was.  it  appears,  first  made  to 
get  plans  from  photographs  taken  from  only  three  different 
points  of  view.  This  attempt  failed  signally.  Meantime, 
Strassburg  capitulated;  but  the  survey  was  continued,  pre- 
sumably merely  for  the  sake  of  discovery  whether  or  not 
useful  results  could  be  got.  About  twenty  points  of 
observation  were  taken,  and  from  these  points  no  less  than 
116  plates  of  12  inches  square  were  exposed,  with  the  re- 
sult that,  after  working  on  these  for  four  or  five  months,  a 
plan  was  produced  which  was  so  inaccurate  as  to  be  practi- 
cally useless.  The  plates  were  wet,  the  camera  was  with- 
out a dark  slide,  and  had  to  be  taken  bodily  into  the  dark 
room  after  each  exposure,  when  it  was  found  to  require  a 
very  thorough  cleaning  before  it  was  ready  to  receive 
another  plate ; so  that,  altogether,  the  labour  connected 
with  the  survey  must  have  been  something  prodigious. 

This  is  the  gist  of  the  report  drawn  up  by  those  who 
had  been  engaged  in  the  survey,  and  certainly  the  impres- 
sion left  by  it  is  that  for  puijioses  of  surveying,  photo- 


graphy is  of  little  or  no  use.  On  reading,  however,  a com- 
munication by  Herr  Von  F.  Stolze,  in  the  Photographisches 
WochenUatt,  the  matter  assumes  a vastly  different  aspect. 
It  appears  that  Herr  Stolze  was  the  inventor — or  rather, 
perhaps,  we  should  say  the  elaborator — of  the  particular 
system  of  surveying  which  was  adopted  ; that  he  had  been 
retained  to  supervise  the  construction  of  the  apparatus, 
and  that  it  was  intended  that  he  should  have  the  direction 
of  this  survey.  The  apparatus  was  prepared  with  great 
haste  ; but  at  the  last  moment  Herr  Stolze  withdrew  from 
the  expedition — because  he  had  no  taste  for  going  under 
fire,  his*enemies  said  ; because  he  could  not  make  satisfac- 
tory terms  with  the  military  authorities,  he  most  conclu- 
sively proves — and  the  survey  was  conducted  by  those  who 
were  new  to  the  work,  and  who  had  even  confessed  their 
ignorance  of  the  correct  method  of  procedure.  There  is, 
therefore,  at  any  rate,  no  need  to  assume,  from  the  report, 
that  photo-grammetry  is  in  itself  useless.  Herr  Stolze,  in 
his  communication — which  is,  in  fact,  a defence  (and  a very 
able  one)  of  his  own  conduct  throughout  the  matter — and 
Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel,  in  an  article  on  the  subject  of  photo- 
grammetry,  both  bring  forward  many  points  of  interest  in 
connection  with  the  particular  subject,  and  also  with  photo- 
graphic optics  in  general. 

Before  placing  a few  of  these  points  before  our  readers, 
it  may  perhaps  be  advisable  to  say  a few  words  on  the 
subject  of  the  use  of  the  camera  in  survey  work.  To 
describe  completely  and  in  detail  the  method  whereby  a 
plan— that  is  to  say,  a map — of  a portion  of  country  may 
be  made  from  photographs  taken  from  two  or  more 
different  points  of  view,  would  occupy  more  space  than  we 
can  spare  ; but  the  general  princijdes  on  which  the  survey 
is  carried  out  may  be  very  briefly  indicated. 

Our  best  method  will  be  to  imagine  an  actual  case,  the 
simplest  possible.  We  shall  suppose  that  it  is  desired 
to  make  a plan  or  map  of  a garden  enclosed  with  straight 
walls,  and  having  straight  paths  and  beds  bounded  by 
straight  lines.  We  shall  farther  suppose  that  these  are 
outside  the  garden  at  such  a height  as  to  overlook  it, 
two  points  of  vantage  at  a considerable  distance  from  each 
other,  at  such  a distance,  in  fact,  that  two  distinctly  different 
views  of  the  garden  can  be  got.  A photograph  is  now  taken 
from  each  of  these  points,  the  plate  being  kept  in  a vertical 
plane,  and  means  being  adopted  to  mark  on  it  a vertical 
and  a horizontal  line,  each  passing  through  the  axis  of  the 
lens.  The  distance  between  the  two  points  of  view  is 
accurately  measured  in  the  usual  manner  with  a chain,  and 
the  line  thereby  got  forms  the  base  line  from  which  the 
plan  is  drawn.  That  is  to  say,  the  line  is  drawn  to  what- 
ever scale  is  desired  on  the  plan,  when,  by  means  that  will 
be  readily  comprehended  by  all  who  have  any  knowledge 
of  surveying,  the  points  forming  the  angle  of  each  wall,  the 
end  of  each  walk,  and  the  corner  of  each  bed  may  be 
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readily  plotted  down.  This  shows  the  matter  in  its  ex- 
tremest  simplicity.  It  will  be  evident  to  all  that  in  practice 
the  work  must  be  in  all  cases  far  more  complicated  than 
that  indicated  in  our  typical  case,  and  that,  moreover,  the 
greatest  accuracy  is  necessary  in  the  apparatus  and  in  all 
points  of  manipulation. 

( To  be  continued.) 


BORLAND'S  PHOTOTYPE  PROCESS. 

From  Mr.  Borlaud,  of  Wilmslow,  Cheshire,  we  receive 
samples  illustrating  a method  of  making  a stipple!  trans- 
fer which  can  be  the  basis  of  a typographic  or  lithographio 
printing  process,  and  our  supplement  of  th  s week  illus- 
trates its  application  to  lithography,  while  the  subjoined 


block  shows  how  the  process  can  be  applied  to  the  pro- 
duction of  blocks  for  printing  with  type. 


NOTES  ON  A DAY  IN  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF 
SANDBACH. 

1!Y  JOHN  H.  DAY.* 

Sandbach  is  a quaint,  neglected-looking,  and  not  exactly  a 
pretty  old  place;  I won't  call  it  ugly  whatever  I may  think  ; but 
its  great  redeeming  feature  to  a camera  man  is,  that  it  is  pretty 
full  of  broken-up  picturesque  bits — just  the  thing  we  were  in 
search  of,  and  we  soon  got  into  harness  in  right  good  earnest.  An 
admiring  crowd  rapidly  gathered  near  the  formidable  battery  of 
instruments  as  they  arrayed  themselves  round  about  the  old  crosses, 
at  which  several  harmless  shots  were  fired — would  that  most  shots 
were  as  inoffensive.  These  old  relics  are  evidently  of  a very 
hoary  antiquity,  and  bear  evidence  of  having  had  a very  rough  and 
tumble  time  of  it  from  “ the  days  of  their  youth, dating  from 

* Read  before  the  Birkenhead  Photographic  Society. 


out  of  the  mists  of  the  past ; they  consist  of  two  shafts  of  red 
sandstone  exquisitely  carved  from  base  to  summit,  and  are  slid 
to  be  “ the  most  perfect,  and  probably  the  oldest  remains  of 
i Christian  antiquity  in  the  kingdom.”  The  carvings  consist 
mainly  of  Scriptural  subjects,  deeply  and  boldly  cut,  representing 
the  Salutation  of  Elizabeth  by  her  cousin  Mary,  the  Annuncia- 
tion, with  the  Holy  Ghost  figured  descending  upon  the  Virgin  in 
the  shape  of  a bird  with  extended  wings,  the  Birth  of  Christ,  the 
Crucifixion,  and  various  other  most  interesting  matters— some  of 
a non- Scriptural  character — very  pleasantly  described  in  a litt’e 
sheet  (the  thief  fault  of  which  is  that  it  is  not  satisfying  enough) ; 
while  those  who  thirst  for  more  detailed  information  may  obtain 
it  from  a local  stationer,  whose  place  of  business  occupies  a site  in 
the  square  in  which  the  cross3S  are  situated.  From  this  little 
leaflet  we  gather  that  the  crosses,  as  they  now  stand,  are  a restor- 
ation, one  portion  having  been  utilized  to  protect  the  sides  of  a 
neighbouring  well,  others  as  steps  for  doorways  ; some,  again, 
were  taken  from  the  churchyard  wall,  with  which  it  had  been 
built;  while  the  middle  part  of  the  larger  cross,  and  several 
portions  of  the  smaller  one  were  transported  a long  time  ago  from 
Sandbach  to  Tarporley,  thence  to  Oulton,  where  they  served  to 
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adorn  a grotto  at  the  bottom  of  a private  garden.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Sandbaeh,  however,  wishing  to  have  the  crosses  restored 
as  far  as  was  possible,  carefully  collected  together  all  the  frag- 
ments they  were  able  to  discover ; and  a Mr.  Palmer,  of  Man- 
chester, ably  assisted  by  the  great  Cheshire  historian,  George 
Otnerod,  in  the  year  181G,  set  about  fixing  np  the  relic  in  its 
present  position. 

The  light  here  was  bad,  and  long  exposures  were  consequently 
necessary,  if  the  detail  upon  the  columns  was  to  be  brought  out 
at  all,  and  as  there  was  no  sunshine,  I cannot  say  exactly  what 
would  be  the  best  time  of  day  to  photograph  these  objects  ; but 
probably  from  early  morning  np  to  noon  would  be  about  right  on 
a fine  day.  I don’t  know  with  what  measure  of  success  my  com- 
panions met  with,  but  no  doubt  prints  will  be  hero  to-night  for  com- 
parison, which  will  give  yon  a better  idea  of  the  picture  than  the 
one  I hand  round,  as  it  is  a trifle  under-exposed  ; but  the  crosses, 
being  composed  of  a dark  red  stone,  and  the  light  being  anything 
but  bright  just  at  the  moment,  made  it  very  difficult  to  estimate 
whatever  the  approxinate  exposure  should  have  been. 

From  this  point,  down  a side  lane  close  by,  were  one  or  two 
characteristic  street  pictures,  gabled,  timbered  houses,  jutting  out 
here  and  there  in  a most  erratic  and  extraordinary  way,  “ all  over 
the  shop,”  as  one  might  appropriately  say,  and  one  especially 
dilapidated  old  cottage,  somewhere  about  the  bottom  of  this  lane 
seemed  to  come  in  for  an  extra  share  of  attention,  and  there  ought 
to  be  some  good  pictures  of  it  here  to-night,  judging  by  the 
number  of  cameras  I left  hard  at  work  after  I had  had  a shot,  the 
result  of  which  is  no  g-eat  achievement,  as  the  light  had  now 
begun  to  mend.  It  does  not  make  a bad  picture,  although  a 
figure  or  two  would  have  been  a wonderful  improvement.  Still 
farther  down  the  lane,  and  round  by  the  end  of  the  churchyard, 
we  came  suddenly  upon  the  fine  and  profusely-timbered  ‘‘Old 
Hall,”  now  an  hotel,  and  this  being  a morning  view,  is  accordingly 
secured  forthwith,  while  your  humble  servant  is  making  com- 
missariat arrangements  with  the  proprietor,  who  rather  dashes 
his  enthusiasm  by  informing  him  that  the  gigantic  party  of  nine 
would  so  tax  the  resources  of  the  town  that  he  was  afraid  the 
demand  would  exceed  the  supply  as  regarded  the  usual  necessaries 
for  dinner,  but  that  he  would  do  his  best  for  us  ; so  there  being 
no  choice  in  the  matter,  he  was  left  to  solve  the  problem,  w hich 
he  did  in  a right  royal  way,  as  I am  suie  several  of  you  will  be 
able  to  testify. 

The  sun  now  gave  ns  a friendly  peep,  but  was  too  shy  to  stay 
out  long,  and  we  drove  away  direct  to  the  fine  old  Elizabethan 
nnnsion  at  Brereton,  built  in  1586,  the  first  stone  of  which  is 
stated  to  have  been  laid  by  “Good  Queen  Bess.”  Here,  I am 
sorry  to  report,  as  we  wandered  about  the  churchyard,  which 
closely  adjoins  the  Hall,  it  began  to  rain  rather  heavily,  and  looked 
more  threatening  than  it  had  done  all  the  morning  ; but  it  was 
April,  and  in  a very  short  time  the  clouds  broke  and  cleared  aw'ay, 
the  sun  came  out  once  more,  this  time  with  a ltttle  more  deter- 
mination to  have  a will  of  his  own,  and  a number  of  good  views 
of  the  front  and  side  of  the  Hall  were  (or  should  have  been) 
secured  ; the  light  was,  I think,  almost  at  its  best  when  we  arrived 
about  noon,  and  would  have  served  very  well  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  The  proprietress  very  kindly  gave  the  party  a special  permit 
to  photograph  the  apartments  which,  however,  though  spacious 
and  exceedingly  comfortable  in  appearance,  did  not  warrant  our 
drawing  too  lavishly  upon  our  limited  supply  of  plates,  although 
I believe  one  individual  had  a shot  at  the  drawing-room  fireplace, 
with  what  success  he  will  perhaps  let  us  know.  Although  but 
one  photograph  was  taken  of  the  interior  of  this  Hall,  it  may 
perhaps  bo  as  well  to  mention  that  Murray  makes  special  allusion 
to  the  ornamentation  of  the  dining-room,  with  its  freize  with  the 
arms  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  several  curious  inscriptions 
here  and  there ; the  fireplaces,  too,  were  most  elaborately 
designed. 

Leaving  Brereton,  we  next  proceeded  to  Illage  Green,  singular 
as  almost  irresistibly  suggesting  the  word  village  without  the  V ; 
here  is  a perfect  gem  of  an  old  Cheshire  wayside  inn,  bearing  date 
1615  over  its  portal.  Tearing  ourselves  reluctantly  away,  we 
hurried  away  to  Holmes  Chapel,  which,  although  not  quite  up  to 
expectations,  nevertheless  supplied  a very  fair  picture  of  what 
appeared  to  be  the  main  street,  bloeked  half  across  the  end  by  an 
ancient  ivy-mantled  church. 

And  now  it  began  to  be  a fight  against  time  ; we  had  more 
work  to  do,  and  our  President  had  to  catch  an  early  train  on  to 
London  ; we  couldn't  frustrate  his  object,  and  yet  the  work  must 
be  done  somehow.  Not  a moment  was  to  be  lost,  watches  were 
consulted,  and  away  once  more  through  a very  pleasantly  un- 
dulating park,  across  the  river  Dane,  which  here  meandered 


lazily  through  the  pretty  meadows— a genuine  English  landscape 
— up  a steep  hill,  and  we  finally  found  ourselves  at  Swettenham 
Church ; unfortunately  I have  been  unable  to  collect  any  informa- 
tion respecting  it  of  any  interest  ; its  tower  is  draped  in  ivy  to 
its  very  summit,  not  a portion  of  the  stonework  being  visible.  I 
daresay,  however,  one  of  “ us,”  whose  blushes  I will  spare  by  not 
disclosing  his  name,  will  be  better  posted,  as  I noticed  him  in  the 
distance,  apparently  busily  engaged,  taking  instantaneous  snaps 
at  the  rector’s  cows,  and  making  himself  particularly  agreeable  to 
the  reverend  gentleman’s  better-half.  The  church,  however,  is 
nicely  situated,  and  one  or  two  plates  were  well  spent  upon  it ; 
the  west  side  struck  me  as  being  especially  quaint,  with  its 
curious  black  crest  in  a niche  over  the  doorway,  and  its  dormer 
window  jutting  oddly  out  of  the  side  of  its  old  tiled  roof,  grey 
with  the  mosses  of  ages.  I was  tempted  to  expose  a plate  upon 
it,  and  although  almost  dead  in  the  teeth  of  the  light,  the  result 
will  give  you  some  sort  of  an  idea  of  what  I have  roughly  tried  to 
describe. 

The  President  here  fired  off  his  last  shot  at  a group  ranged 
about  the  stile  in  front  of  the  old  tower,  our  friend  above- 
mentioned  being  still  far  too  busily  engrossed  with  the  rector, 
his  wife,  and  the  cows  (no  doubt  collecting  information)  to  be 
included  in  the  picture  ; and  now,  having  expended  nearly  the 
whole  of  our  stock  of  ammunition  we  packed  up,  and  turned  our 
horses’  heads  homewards.  Arrived  at  Sandbaeh  Old  Hall  once 
more,  hungry  and  tired,  we  happily  found  our  worthy  caterer 
had  not  failed  us— a delicious  aroma  (surely  the  most  delightful 
odour  that,  had  ever  saluted  our  nostrils  up  to  that  hour)  of  ham 
and  eggs  pervaded  the  air.  In  almost  less  time  than  I can  say, 
the  odour  had  disappeared,  together  with  its  cau  e,  and  that 
justice  had  been  done  to  that  memorable  repast  was  fully  evinced 
in  the  well-developed  interiors,  w'hich  ultimately  rose  from  round 
about  the  table  of  our  hospitable  and  kindly  hostess. 

Tea  over,  two  more  groups  were  taken  in  front  of  the  Hall, 
making  np  a total  of  eighty-two  plates  exposed  on  the  day,  and 
with  a hearty  good  bye  to  our  entertainers,  we  shouldered  our 
traps,  and  strolled  leisurely  along  to  the  station,  duly  reaching 
Birkenhead  once  again  at  a comfortably  early  hour,  none  the 
worse  for  the  first  pleasant  official  introduction  to  one  of  the 
many,  as  yet  unexplored,  beauty  spots  of  our  charmingly 
picturesque  old  county — Cheshire. 


patent  Intelligent*. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

5895.  George  Percival  Smith,  Beech  Holm,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
Kent,  for  “Improvements  in  photographic  cameras  and 
camera  stands.” — 13th  May,  1885. 

5909.  Ernest  de  Pass,  68,  Fleet  Street,  London,  for  “ A process 
for  copper-plate  and  relief  engraving  from  photographs  and 
tinted  drawings.” — (Arthur  Simon  Joseph  Miron,  France.) — 
13th  May,  1885. 

59G5.  Edw  in  Underwood  and  Thomas  Albert  Underwood, 
97,  Camden  Street,  Birmingham,  for  “ An  improved  photo- 
graphic camera.” — 15th  May,  1885. 

5999.  Benjamin  Joseph  Barnard  Mills,  23,  Southampton 
Buildings,  Middlesex,  for  “ Improvements  in  photographic 
apparatus.” — {Ferdinand  Denis,  France.) — 15th  May,  1885. 
6076.  Richard  Rayner,  1,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C., 
lor  “A  new  cheap  stereoscope.” — 18th  May,  1885. 

Patent  Void  through  Non-payment  of  Duty. 

481.  Harry  Robert  Newton,  of  43,  Seymour  Street,  Hyde 
Park,  London,  “ Preparing  materials  for,  and  for  imparting 
to  Photographs  and  other  illustrations  of  all  kinds  the  tones 
and  tints  of  natural  colours  for  rendering  their  representations 
more  real  and  life-like,  and  for  improvements  in  mounting 
them  together,  and  in  enclosing  them  in  or  between  glass, 
metal,  leather,  wood,  vulcanite,  and  other  frames,  or  cases,  or 
ornaments,  parts  of  all  of  which  are  applicable  to  other  useful 
purposes.” — Dated  5th  February,  1878. 

With  regard  to  this  (now  void)  patent,  the  patentee  says  : — 
My  invention  also  consists  in  stretching  such  photographs  or 
other  illustrations  on  or  between  perforated  metal,  or  other 
frames,  and  mountin ; them  on,  or  in  front  of,  or  between  them, 
and  fixing  them  on  to  similar,  or  other  naturally  or  artificially- 
coloured  or  tinted  photographs  or  other  illustrations,  materials, 
or  substances,  as  before  described ; and  also  for  taking  and 
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printing  photographs  on  paper,  as  before  described,  mounted  on 
similar  perforated  metal,  vulcanite,  or  other  frames,  and  for 
using  such  perforated  or  other  frames  for  forming  thin  folding 
albums  fixed  on  continuous  lengths  of  woven  substances,  ribbon, 
leather,  parchment,  paper,  or  other  flexible  materials,  and  for 
applying  the  method  of  mounting  the  photographs  or  other 
illustrations  to  metal  and  other  lockets,  or  ornaments,  or  cases, 
designed  to  show  by  means  of  double  continuous  rollers,  or  re- 
volving centres,  one,  two,  or  more  photographs  or  other  illus- 
trations, and  for  the  ready  changing  them  with  or  without 
opening  the  metal,  or  other  ornamental  enclosures  or  cases 
within  which  they  are  contained,  the  varying  parts  of  all  of 
which  are  applicable  to  other  useful  purposes ; thus,  for 
instance,  the  prepared  papers  and  woven  substances,  and  the 
method  of  mounting,  provide  a new  medium  or  ground  capable 
of  being  toned  as  required  for  the  better  luminous  production 
and  preservation  of  pictures  and  paintings,  generally  in  oil, 
water,  or  other  colours,  and  for  drawing,  and  tracing,  and  trans- 
parent uses. 

Specification  Published  during  the  Week. 

3778.  Alexander  Melville  Clark,  of  the  firm  of  A.  M.  and 
Wm.  Clark,  of  53,  Chancery  Lane,  in  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex, Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Patent  Agents  for  “ Improve- 
ments in  photographic  paper  and  in  sensitive  emulsions 
therefore.”  A communication  from  abroad  by  E.  and  H.  T. 
Anthony  and  Company,  New  York,  United  States  of  America. 
Dated  25th  March,  1885. 

In  carrying  out  the  invention,  the  gelatine  bromide  of  silver 
compound,  it  is  preferred  to  employ,  is  a previously  known  and 
peculiarly  prepared  one,  which  consists  in  first  sottening  the 
gelatine  in  water  and  adding  bromide  of  ammonia,  or  an  equiva- 
lent bromide  in  suitable  proportions,  say  about  150  grains  of 
good  gelatine,  60  grains  of  bromide  of  ammonia,  and  about 
5 ounces  of  water,  then  dissolving  the  gelatine  by  heat,  and 
adding  gradually  nitrate  of  silver,  say  about  100  grains  dis- 
solved in  about  5 ounces  of  water  ; then  subjecting  the  whole 
to  a continued  heat  for  two  or  three  days,  more  or  less,  at  about 
80°  or  100°  Fahrenheit,  then,  after  allowing  it  to  cool  and  set, 
cutting  it  into  fragments  and  washing  out  the  soluble  matter, 
then  melting  it  by  heat  and  adding  about  its  weight  of  water. 
To  this  or  other  like  emulsion  is  then  added  for  each  4 fluid 
ounces  thereof,  about  one  tea-spoonful,  more  or  less,  of  the  in- 
soluble toothing  substance,  and  thoroughly  incorporated  there- 
with. To  produce  a very  coarse  grained  or  toothing  surface, 
double  the  quantity  specified  of  the  insoluble  graining  or  tooth- 
ing substance  may  be  incorporated  with  the  sensitive  material 
or  emulsion.  Different  toothing  substances  insoluble  in  said 
emulsion  might  be  used  including  the  sulphate  of  baryta, 
pumice  stone  powder  or  emery  powder  of  different  grades,  and 
the  paper  to  which  said  sensitive  emulsion  is  applied,  may  either 
be  sized  or  unsized,  and  said  gelatine  bromide  of  silver  emul- 
sion, having  the  insoluble  tootbing  substance  incorporated  with 
it,  may  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  paper  on  which  the 
positive  photographic  printing  is  to  be  done  in  any  suitable 
manner  known  to  the  arts  for  applying  other  or  simple  emul- 
sions. 

If  the  graining  or  toothing  substance  used  be  sulphate  of 
baryta,  which  gives  a superior  finish  to  the  white  portions  of 
the  picture,  then  said  sulphate  may  be  used  in  a wet  state,  as 
when  used  in  a damp  state  it  readily  assimilates  with  a gelatine 
emulsion,  and  is  held  in  suspension  therein.  It  might,  how- 
ever, be  used  in  a dry  state,  in  which  case  the  proportion  may 
be  about  1 dram  of  sulphate  of  baryta  to  each  ounce  of  the 
sensitive  emulsion,  first  mixing  it,  however,  in  a weak  solution 
of  gelatine  and  water,  and  afterwards  mixing  and  incorporating 
it  in  any  suitable  manner  with  the  sensitive  emulsion.  Said 
sulphate  of  baryta  will  be  held  in  suspension  just  as  the  bro- 
mide of  silver  is  held,  and  does  not  affect  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  emulsion. 

By  incorporating  an  insoluble  graining  or  toothing  substance 
with  the  gelatine  and  bromide  of  silver,  all  special  or  mechanical 
means  for  producing  a grained  or  toothed  surface  upon  the 
paper  are  dispensed  with,  aud  by  means  of  a gelatine  bromide 
of  silver  emulsion  having  a toothing  substauce  incorporated 
with  it,  as  described,  the  usual  method  of  producing  a mat  or 
roughened  surface  upon  the  paper,  by  rubbiug  down  the  sur- 
face of  the  print  with  cuttle-fish  bone  and  pumice  powder  is 
dispensed  with,  and  it  is  practicable  to  quickly  prepare  a surface 
superior  in  uniformity  to  that  heretofore  produced  for  the  pur- 
poses specified. 


9461.  Alexander  Melville  Clark,  of  the  firm  of  A.  M and 
Wm.  Clark,  of  53,  Chancery  Lane,  in  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex, Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Patent  Agents,  for  “ An  im- 
proved panoramic  photograph  camera”  (a  communication 
from  abroad  by  Paul  Mob-sard,  of  Paris,  France.  Dated  26th 
of  March,  1885. 

This  apparatus  is  described  on  page  97  of  our  present  volume, 
and  the  claiming  clauses  of  the  specification  are  as  follows  : — 
1st.  A folding  panoramic  camera  in  combination  with  a com- 
pass having  a movable  graduated  limb  for  adjusting  the  position 
of  the  camera  as  described. 

2nd.  A panoramic  camera,  constructed  of  a semicircular  top 
and  bottom  a b,  frame  d,  and  flexible  front,  axis  f carrying  an 
apertured  plate,  the  hooks  and  hinges  connecting  the  frames,  the 
whole  as  described  in  reference  to  the  annexe  1 drawings. 

3rd.  In  a panoramic  camera  the  means  of  adjusting  the  lens, 
consisting  of  the  screws  j actuating  the  lens  carrier  i,  as  shown 
and  described. 

9612.  Alfred  George  Brookes,  of  55,  Chancery  Lane,  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex,  Feliow  of  the  Institute  of  Patent 
Agents  for  “ Improvements  in  the  preparation  or  manufacture 
of  photographic  plates  or  surfaces  for  use  in  the  production 
of  etched  or  printing  surfaces.” — Dated  30th  March,  1885. 
These  improvements  have  reference  to  an  invention  for  which 
I have  obtained  Letters  Patent,  having  previously  lodged  a 
complete  specification  fully  describing  the  said  invention,  dated 
the  29th  day  of  January,  1884,  No.  2312,  and  the  present  in- 
vention has  for  its  object  to  enable  an  existing  photographic 
negative  or  picture  on  a plate  or  film  to  be  utilised  for  the  pre- 
paration of  surfaces  for  printing  or  etching  with  by  applying 
to  such  existing  plate  or  film,  having  the  image  or’ picture  upon 
it,  a sensitive  film  or  layer,  upon  which  added  layer  the  desired 
graining  or  hatching  has  been  produced  in  the  manner  already 
described  in  my  said  former  complete  specification. 

In  the  case  of  negative  or  positive  plates  or  films  bearing 
pictures  or  images,  the  surfaces  of  which  have  been  varnished, 
it  is  necessary  to  remove  (say)  by  means  of  caustic  potash  or 
other  suitable  means  that  varnish,  and  then  having  treated  that 
plate  or  film  with  an  insulating  film  or  coating,  the  sensitive 
layer  to  be  hatched,  or  grained,  or  prepared  with  like  markings, 
is  applied  and  treated  as  described  in  my  said  former  complete 
specification  for  the  like  end. 

What  l claim  is,  the  production  of  a grained  or  stippled  sur- 
face upon  a film  or  layer  of  chrom  gelatine,  or  other  similar 
substance,  applied  on  an  existing  photographic  picture  or  image 
substantially  as  and  for  the  purposes  hereinbefore  described. 
10,334.  James  Sturrock,  Bank  Street,  Dundee,  Forfar- 
shire, N.B.,  for  ‘‘Improvements  in  washing  baths  for  photo- 
graphic purposes.”  Dated  30th  of  January,  1885. 

The  claim  is  : — 

Washing  baths  or  tanks  fitted  with  one  or  more  tipping  or 
falling  buckets  in  combination  with  one  or  more  shut-off  taps  or 
valves,  and  flexible,  or  partially  flexible  syphons,  and  time  regu- 
lating taps,  or  with  a combination  of  oue  or  more  floats,  with  or 
without  tipping  or  falling  buckets  and  time  regulating  taps, 
whereby  the  filling  and  emptying  of  the  bath,  with  a period  of 
slow  action  or  rest  between  these  operations,  may  be  auto- 
matically obtained,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purposes 
described. 

Patents  Granted  in  America. 

316,933  Willis  A.  Bannister  and  Lodis  H.  Bannister, 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  assignors  to  the  Eastman  Dry  Plate  and 
Film  Company,  same  place.  “ Roller-holder  for  photo- 
graphic films.  Filed  October  13th,  1884.  (No  model). 
Claim.  — 1 . The  combination,  in  a roller- holder,  of  the 
measuring-roll  G,  and  detachable  spindle  c',  passing  through 
the  wall  of  the  holder  and  carrying  the  indicator  e',  substantially 
as  described. 

2.  The  combination,  in  a roller-holder,  of  the  measuring-roll 
G,  detachable  spindle  c',  indicator  e',  casings,  and  transparent 
plate  /',  substantially  as  described. 

3.  Iu  a roller-holder  for  exposing  photographic  films,  and  in 
combination  with  the  inclosing-case  aud  rollers,  the  removable 
end  or  side  supporting  the  corresponding  ends  of  the  rollers, 
substantially  as  described. 

4.  The  combination,  in  a roller-holder,  of  the  measuring-roll 
G,  removable  end  I,  spindle  c'  and  indicator  e',  substantially  as 
described. 

5.  The  combination,  in  a roller-holder,  with  one  of  the  film- 
carrying rolls,  of  a friction  pad  or  brake  arranged  to  act  on  the 
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verse  or  uusensitized  side  of  the  film,  substantially  a8 
scribed. 

6.  The  combination,  in  a roller-holder,  of  the  film-carrying 
11s  D and  E,  friction-pieces  J and  K,  and  springs  b substauti- 
y as  described. 

7.  The  combination,  in  a roller-holder,  with  the  film-carrying 
Is,  of  a measuring-roll  provided  with  a series  of  film-perfor- 
ng  devices  arranged  longitudinally  of  the  roll,  and  the  latter 
ving  its  circumference  equal  to  the  length  of  the  film 
pared  for  a single  exposure,  substantially  as  described. 


I.  The  combination,  in  a roller-holder,  of  the  film-receiving 
ler  E,  provided  with  mechanism  which  prevents  its  reverse 
ition.and  the  film-carrying  roller  D,  having  connected  there- 
th  the  spring  x,  arranged  to  operate  as  a film-straining  device, 
astantially  as  described. 

9.  The  combination,  in  a roller-holder,  of  the  removable  film- 
•rying  roller  D,  sliding  spindle  c,  and  spring  r substantially  as 
scribed. 

10.  The  combination,  with  the  film-receiving  roller  E, 
Dvided  with  ratchet  h'  and  spring-pawl  u,  of  the  film-carrying 
ler  D,  provided  with  spring  x,  the  outer  end  of  which  revolves 
ainst  a friction -resistance,  substantiallly  as  described. 

II.  In  combination  with  the  inclosing- case  and  the  measuring- 
ller  contaiued  therein,  the  removable  end  piece  carrying  the 
iicator,  the  latter  when  the  said  end  piece  is  applied  to  the  case 
ing  brought  into  operative  connection  with  said  measuring- 
ller,  substantially  as  described. 

12.  The  combination,  with  the  roller  D,  of  the  spring  x,  collar 
and  ratchet  M,  the  inner  end  of  said  spring  engaging  notches 
the  collar  z,  and  the  outer  end  resting  in  frictional  contact 
th  the  teeth  of  ratchet  M,  substantially  as  described. 

13.  The  combination,  with  the  roller  D,  of  the  spindle  c, 
liar  z,  spring  x,  and  a frictional  piece,  M,  attached  to  the 
lder,  substantially  as  described. 

14.  Tho  combination,  with  the  roller  D,  of  the  sliding  spindle 
and  the  collar  z and  spring  x,  arranged  within  a suitable  recess 
the  wall  of  the  holder,  substantially  as  described. 

15.  The  combination  with  the  roller  E,  of  the  sliding  spindle  s, 
d ratchet  A'  provided  with  a spring- pawl,  and  arranged 
thin  a recess  in  the  wall  of  the  holder,  substantially  as  de- 
ribed. 

16.  In  a roller-holder  for  exposing  photographic  films,  the 
mbination,  with  the  winding  and  unwinding  rollers  located  in 
e inclosing  case  and  provided  at  one  end  with  the  fixed 
sarings  therein,  of  the  removable  side  or  end  piece,  and  the 
vices  mounted  thereon  for  engaging  the  ends  of  the  said 
llers  and  affording  bearings  for  the  latter,  substantially  as 
i8cribed. 

17.  In  combination  with  the  supporting-frame  of  a roller- 
ilder,  a rotary  tension  device  independently  mounted  or 
pported  upon  said  frame,  and  a spool  upon  which  the  film  is 
aund  detachably  applied  to  said  tension  device,  substantially  as 
iscribed. 

18.  In  a roller-holder  for  photographic  films,  the  combiua- 
>n  with  the  frame,  of  the  spindle  supported  therein  and  pro- 
ded  with  means  for  engaging  the  end  of  the  spool,  and  a 
elding  tension  device  applied  intermediate  the  said  spindle  and 
c frame,  substantially  as  described,  whereby  the  spool  can  be 
moved,  or  applied  to  the  tension  device  and  spindle  at  will. 

19.  In  a roller-holder  such  as  described,  wherein  the  film 
pply  is  wound  upon  a spool  and  drawn  therefrom  at  intervals 
exposo  a limited  surface,  and  in  combination  with  said  spool, 


a longitudinally-adj  us  table  spindle  provided  with  a means  for 
engaging  the  end  of  the  removable  spool,  and  a yielding  tension 
device  applied  to  said  spindle,  substantially  as  described. 

316,952.  George  Eastman  and  William  H.  Walker,  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  assignors,  by  mesne  assignments,  to  the  Eastman  Dry 
Plate  and  Film  Company,  same  place.  “ Photographic  film- 
holder.” — Filed  August  8th,  1884.  (No  model.) 


n 


Claim. — 1.  The  herein-described  photographic  film-holder 
consisting  of  the  plate  or  support  S,  and  open  frame  F,  provided 
with  clips  C C,  adapted  to  tit  over  two  opposite  sides  of  the 
support,  and  to  hold  the  film  against  against  the  face  side  of  the 
support,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 

3.  Tho  herein-described  photographic  film-holder,  consisting 
of  the  plate  or  support  S,  and  open  frame  F,  having  one  or 
more  truncated  corners,  D,  and  provided  with  clips,  C C, 
adapted  to  fit  over  two  opposite  sides  of  the  support,  and  to  hold 
the  film  against  the  face  side  of  the  support,  substantially  as 
and  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 

317,049.  William  H.  Walker  and  George  Eastman,  Roches- 
ter, N.Y.,  assignors,  by  mesne  assignments,  to  the  Eastman 
Dry  Plate  and  Film  Company,  same  place,  “ Roller-holder  for 
photographic  films.” — Filed  August  8,  1884.  (No  model.) 


- .<?  O A 


Claim. — 1.  The  combination,  in  an  apparatus  for  exposing 
sensitive  flexible  photographic  films,  of  two  parallel  rollers  for 
operating  the  film,  one  of  which  is  provided  with  a brake  or 
friction  device,  while  the  other  has  applied  to  it  a spring,  which 
maintains  the  film  in  tension,  substantially  as  described. 

2.  The  combination,  with  the  frame  F F,  of  the  spool  C,  hav- 
ing friction  device  applied  thereto,  film-support  I,  reel  D,  spring 
R,  and  ratchet  and  pawl  q r,  substantially  as  described. 

3.  The  combination,  in  a roller-holder,  for  exposing  photo- 
graphic films,  of  the  spool  C,  reel  D,  film-support  I,  and  guide- 
rollers  J and  K,  with  a device  acting  to  maintain  the  film  in  a 
tense  condition  during  exposure,  substantially  as  described. 

4.  In  a roller- holder  for  exposing  photographic  films,  the  reel 
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D,  provided  with  swinging  clip  v,  for  fastening  the  end  of  the 
film  to  the  reel,  substantially  as  described. 

5.  The  combination,  with  the  reel  D,  provided  with  means 
for  attaching  the  film  thereto,  of  the  shaft  m,  spring  R,  and  collar 
T,  substantially  as  described. 

6.  The  combination,  with  the  reel  D,  provided  with  means 
for  attaching  the  film  thereto,  ana  for  preventing  the  reverse 
motion  of  the  reel,  of  the  shaft  m,  spring  It,  and  collar  T,  sub- 
stantially as  described. 

7.  The  combination,  in  a roller-holder  for  exposing  photo- 
graphic films,  of  the  spool  C,  film-support  I,  reel  D,  and  bevel- 
gears  S U,  substantially  as  described. 

8.  The  combination,  with  the  casing  A,  adapted  to  be  attached 
to  a camera,  and  provided  with  the  exposing  shutter  B,  of  the 
removable  back  G,  carrying  the  frames  F F',  spool  C,  film-sup- 
port I,  and  reel  D,  substantially  as  described. 

9.  In  a roller-  holder  for  exposing  photographic  films,  and  in 
combination  with  the  spool  and  reel,  as  described,  a measuring- 
roll  in  contact  with  the  film,  and  provided  with  an  alarm  device, 
in  combination  with  a film  support  and  devices  for  feeding  the 
film  across  the  said  support  and  roller,  substantially  as  des- 
cribed. 

10.  The  combination,  in  a roller-holder  for  exposing  photo- 
graphic films,  of  the  measuring-roll  J,  provided  with  lug  or  pin 
s,  and  the  spring  u,  arranged  to  operate  substantially  as  and  for 
the  purposes  set  forth. 

11.  The  combination,  in  a roller-holder  for  exposing  flexible 
photographic  films,  of  the  measuring-roll  J,  and  removable  film- 
marking pointy,  substantially  as  described. 

12.  The  combination,  with  the  measuring-roll  J,  of  the  film- 
marking point  y,  arranged  to  be  adjusted  lengthwise  of  the  roll, 
substantially  as  described. 

13.  The  combination,  with  a roller-holder  for  exposing  photo- 
graphic films,  of  a measuring-roll  in  contact  with  the  film,  anp 
provided  with  an  alarm  attachment  and  a film-marking  device, 
substantially  as  described. 

14.  The  combination,  in  a roller-holder  for  exposing  photo- 
graphic films,  of  the  spool  C,  pins  c and  d d,  collar  N,  and  nut 
O,  substantially  as  described. 

15.  The  combination,  in  a roller-holder  for  exposing  photo- 
graphic films,  of  the  spool  C,  pins  c and  d d,  collar  N,  nut  0, 
reel  D,  spring  R,  shaft  m,  and  pawl  and  ratchet  q r,  substanti- 
ally as  described. 

16.  In  a roller-holder,  the  removable  film-carrying  spool  C, 
provided  at  its  end  with  means  for  attaching  it  to  a revolving 
journal  provided  with  a friction  device,  substantially  as  des- 
cribed. 

17.  In  a roller-holder,  the  removable  film-carrying  spool  C, 
provided  on  its  ends  with  recesses  for  the  reception  of  the  pins 
c and  d d,  and  slot  substantially  as  described. 

18.  The  combination,  with  the  casing  A,  adapted  to  be 
attached  to  a camera,  and  provided  with  the  exposing-shutter  B, 
of  the  removable  back  G,  carrying  the  frames  F F',  spool  C, 
guide-rolls  J and  K,  and  reel  D,  substantially  as  described. 

19.  Asa  new  article  of  manufacture,  the  herein-described  roll 
of  flexible  sensitive  photographic  film,  having  its  inner  end 
attached  to  a spool,  provided  with  means  for  inserting  the  spool 
and  roll  in  a roller-holder,  and  inclosed  in  a suitable  light-tight 
case  or  wrapper,  substantially  as  described. 

20.  The  combination,  with  spool  C,  reel  D,  and  guide-rollers 
J K,  arranged  substantially  as  described,  of  the  flexible  photo- 
graphic film  wound  upon  the  spool  and  reel  with  its  sensitized 
face  inward,  and  passing  over  rollers  J K,  with  its  sensitized 
face  outward,  substantially  as  indicated. 

21.  In  combination  with  the  light-excluding  case  and  the 
roller  or  reel  for  winding  the  film  after  exposure,  arranged  within 
said  case,  the  devices  for  actuating  said  reel  from  the  exterior 
of  the  case,  and  a tension-regulator  intermediate  the  actuating 
devices  and  reel,  whereby  in  winding  the  film  upon  the  reel  the 
power  is  transmitted  to  the  latter  through  the  said  tension- 
regulator,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  described. 

_ ‘22.  In  combination  with  the  spool  carrying  the  film-supply,  a 
yielding  brake  mechanism  applied  thereto,  a winding-reel  and 
actuating  mechanism  therefore,  an  elastic  tension  device  inter- 
mediate the  reel  and  its  actuating  mechanism,  substantially  as 
described. 

23.  In  a photographic  film-holder,  and  in  combination  with 
the  inclosing-case,  film-supply,  spool,  and  winding  reel,  a brake 
applied  to  the  spool,  a tension  device  applied  to  the  reel,  and  an 
actuating  device  having  a detent,  aud  operating  through  the 
tension  device  to  turn  the  reel,  substantially  as  described. 


24.  In  a photographic  film  holder,  and  in  combination  with  the 
light-excluding  case  provided  with  a shutter,  as  described,  the 
removable  back,  and  the  film-carrying  and  reeling  mechanism, 
supported  wholly  upon  said  back,  whereby  the  reeling  and  carry- 
ing devices  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  case  to  facilitate  the 
operations  of  removing  the  film  after  exposure  and  inserting  a 
new  film,  substantially  as  described. 

25.  In  a photographic  film-holder,  aud  in  combination  with 
the  inclosing-case  and  the  reel  D,  provided  with  means  for  de- 
tachably securing  the  end  of  the  film,  the  spool  C,  grooved  as 
described,  and  the  film  wound  upon  said  spool  with  its  end  in- 
serted and  fastened  within  the  groove  therein,  substantially  as 
described. 

26.  In  a photographic  film-holder,  and  in  combination  with 
its  inclosing-case,  a film  carrying  and  straining  mechanism  inde- 
pendently mounted  and  inserted  within  the  said  case,  and 
removably  attached  thereto,  substantially  as  described. 

27.  In  a photographic  film-holder,  and  in  combination  with 
the  inclosing-case,  a spool  carrying  the  sensitized  film,  a reel  for 
unwinding  the  film  from  the  spool  and  winding  it  up  after 
exposure,  and  an  adjustable  friction-brake  applied  to  said  spool, 
whereby  the  degree  of  tension  to  which  the  film  will  be  sub- 
jected when  drawn  from  the  spool  is  determined,  substantially 
as  described. 

28.  As  a new  article  of  manufacture,  the  herein-described  roll 
of  flexible  sensitive  photographic  film  consisting,  essentially,  of 
a spool  provided  with  means  for  detachably  applying  it  to  a 
holder,  and  a strip  or  roll  of  flexible  sensitive  film  attached  at 
one  end  to  the  spool,  and  wound  with  its  sensitive  face  inward, 
substantially  as  described. 

29.  In  a photographic  film-holder,  and  in  combination  with  a 
film-supply  holder,  and  a feeding  mechanism  for  transferring  the 
film  from  the  holder  and  into  position  for  exposure,  a tension- 
regulator  applied  to  the  film  and  acting  to  supplement  the  pull 
of  the  feeding  mechanism,  substantially  as  described. 

30.  In  a photographic  holder,  wherein  are  embodied  an  in- 
closing-case with  exposing-aperture,  a film-supply  holder,  and  a 
feeding  mechanism  such  as  indicated,  and  in  combination  with 
said  supply -holder  and  feeding  mechanism,  a supplemental  ten- 
sion-regulator applied  to  the  film  and  operating,  after  the  requi- 
site feed  has  been  effected,  to  maintain  a constant  pull  upon  the 
film  lying  between  the  supports  and  in  front  of  the  exposing- 
aperture,  substantially  as  described. 

31.  In  a photographic  holder*  and  in  combination  with  a film- 
supply  holder  and  a feeding  mechanism  for  withdrawing  a por- 
tion of  the  film  from  the  holder  and  sustaining  it  in  position 
during  exposure,  a brake  affording  a determined  resistance  to  the 
pull  of  the  feeding  mechanism,  a detent  for  preventing  the  recoil 
of  the  feeding  mechanism,  and  a tension  device  acting  upon  the 
film  to  supplement  the  action  of  the  feeding  device  and  produce 
a tension  of  the  film,  substantially  as  described. 

32.  In  a photographic-film  holder  such  as  described,  and  in 
combination  with  the  film  carrying  and  feeding  devices,  an 
elastic  tension-regulator  adapted  to  draw  upon  and  strain 
the  film  between  its  supports  and  to  continue  such  action 
during  the  feeding  of  the  film  and  independently  of  the  feeding 
devices,  substantially  as  described. 

33.  The  combination,  with  the  spool  carrying  the  film-supply, 
the  reel,  and  a spindle  for  actuating  the  reel,  an  elastic  tension- 
regulator  intermediate  the  said  spindle  and  reel,  whereby  the 
motion  to  feed  the  film  is  transmitted  through  the  said  tension 
device,  substantially  as  described. 

34.  In  a photographic  holder  such  as  described,  and  in  com- 
bination with  a device  for  holding  the  film -supply,  a winding- 
reel  to  which  one  end  of  the  film  is  attached,  and  an  elastic 
tension  device  applied  to  said  reel  and  operating  to  rotate  the 
latter,  substantially  as  described. 

35.  In  a photographic-film  holder,  and  in  combination  with 
its  inclosing-case  and  shutter,  a frame  detachably  secured  within 
said  case,  and  provided  with  bearings  to  receive  the  detachable 
film-supply  spool  and  reel,  substantially  as  described. 

3S.  In  a photographic-film  holder,  and  in  combination  with 
its  light-excluding  case  provided  with  a shutter,  as  described,  a 
removable  frame  inserted  within  said  case  and  provided  with  a 
film-support,  guide-rollers,  and  adjustable  bearings  at  either  end 
to  receive  the  detachable  spool  aud  reel,  whereby  the  entire  film 
holding  and  actuating  mechanism  can  be  detached  from  its 
inclosing-case  and  held  in  operative  position  for  adjustment,  re- 
moval, or  inspection,  substantially  as  described. 

317,050.  William  II.  Walker  and  George  Eastman,  Rochester, 

N.Y.,  assignors  to  the  Eastman  Dry-Rate  and  Film  Company, 
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same  place,  “ Roller-holder  for  photographic  films.”  Filed 
December  12,  1884.  (No  model). 


Ulaim. — 1.  Iu  a roller-holder  for  exposing  photographic  films, 
s combination  of  the  spool  F,  reel  II,  film-support  E,  and 
ards  T,  substantially  as  described. 

i.  In  a roller-holder  for  exposing  photographic  films,  the  com- 
lation  of  the  spool  F,  reel  H,  film-support  E,  and  guards  T, 
ached  to  the  casing  of  the  holder,  substantially  as  described. 

5.  In  a roller-holder  for  exposing  photographic  films,  thecom- 
lation  of  the  spool  F,  reel  H,  guide-rolls  I I',  film-support  E, 
i guards  T,  substantially  as  described. 

4.  The  spool  wound  with  sensitized  photographic  film  and  pro- 
led  with  a socket  at  one  end,  and  a socket  and  cross-groove 
the  other,  whereby  it  is  adapted  to  be  iuserted  between  the 
justiDg-screw  and  the  stud,  and  connected  so  as  to  be  rotated 
the  latter,  substantially  as  described. 

5.  The  combination,  with  the  casing  of  a roller-holder  for  ex- 
sing photographic  films,  provided  with  a removable  back,  of  a 
table  frame  supporting  the  film-carrying  rollers  detachably 
ixed  thereto,  substantially  as  described. 

G.  The  combination,  with  the  casing  of  a roller-holder  for  ex- 
»ing  photographic  films,  of  a removable  back  hiving  a frame 
kpted  to  support  the  film-carrying  rollers  hinged  thereto, 
jstantially  as  described. 

1.  The  combination,  with  the  removable  back  D of  a roller- 
Ider,  of  the  frames  C C',  plate  E,  spool  F,  reel  H,  and  catches 

I,  substantially  as  described. 

$.  The  combination,  with  the  frames  C C',  plate  E,  spool  F, 
d reel  H,  of  the  projecting  ends  d d at  oue  or  both  ends  of  the 
me,  substantially  as  described. 

).  The  combination,  with  the  casing  and  film-carrying  roll  of 
oiler-holder,  of  the  light-tight  key-connection  P,  substantially 
described. 

10.  The  combination,  with  the  casing  A,  of  the  reel  II, 
loved  ratchet  O,  and  key-connection  P,  substantially  as 
icribed. 

II.  In  a roller-holder,  and  in  combination  with  the  inclosing- 
le  and  the  film-carrying  spool  and  winding  -reel  located  therein, 
i guide-roll  I,  provided  with  a longitudinal  groove  g',  sub- 
.ntially  as  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 

12.  The  combination,  in  a roller-holder,  of  the  guide-roll  I, 
jvided  with  longitudinal  groove  g',  and  film-marking  point  s', 
bstantiully  as  described. 

13.  The  combination,  iu  a roller-holder,  of  the  guide-roll  I, 
avided  with  longitudinal  groove  g\  and  a locking  device,  sub- 
ratially  as  described. 

14.  The  combination,  with  the  reel  H,  provided  at  one  end 
th  a grooved  collar  0,  having  a central  Threaded  opening,  of 
s light-tight  perforated  key-connection  P,  arranged  to  slide 
rough  the  casing  of  the  holder,  substantially  as  described. 

15.  The  combination,  in  a roller -holder,  of  the  reel  and  spool 
ovided  with  a spring  tension  device  and  means  for  preventing 
e uncoiling  of  the  spring  during  tile  operation  of  inserting  the 
n in  the  holder,  substantially  as  described. 

16.  In  a holder  for  photographic  films,  and  in  combination 
th  the  inclosing-case  provided  with  a shutter,  as  described,  a 
novable  film  carrying  and  feeding  mechanism  hinged  or  pivoted 
its  supporting-frame,  whereby  the  film-actuating  mechanism 
a be  removed  from  the  case  and  turned  up,  as  and  for  the 
irpose  set  forth. 

17.  In  a holder  for  photographic  films,  and  in  combination 
h the  inclosing-case  provided  with  a shutter,  as  described,  a 


film  carrying  the  feeding  mechanism  detachably  secured  to  the 
back,  and  the  latter  removably  applied  to  the  inclosing-case, 
substantially  as  described. 

18.  Iu  a holder  for  photographic  films,  the  frame  supporting 
the  film-carrying  and  feeding  mechanism,  secured  to  the  base  or 
back  board  by  transverse  movable  bolts  at  each  end,  whereby  the 
said  mechanism  may  be  detached  at  either  end  and  swung  or 
turned  back  upon  the  bolts  at  the  opposite  end,  substantially  as 
described. 

19.  In  a roller-holder  such  as  described,  and  in  combination 
with  the  stud  or  spindle  adapted  to  engage  the  film-supply  spool 
and  a tension -regulating  device  applied  to  said  spindle,  a key 
adapted  to  engage  the  end  of  the  stud  or  spindle  to  wind  up  the 
tension  device,  and  a series  of  detents  to  engage  the  said  key, 
and  thereby  lock  the  stud  or  spindle  in  position,  as  and  for  the 
purpose  set  forth. 

20.  In  a roller-holder  for  photographic  films,  and  in  combina- 
tion with  the  reeling  devices  arranged  within  the  inclosing-case, 
and  adapted  to  be  operated  from  the  exterior  of  said  case,  the 
light-excluding  socket  or  tube  projecting  through  the  case  and 
engaging  the  end  of  the  reel-operating  mechanism  to  which  the 
key  is  applied,  substantially  as  described. 

21.  In  a roller -holder,  and  in  combination  with  the  inclosing- 
case  and  a removable  film  carryingaud  reeling  mechanism  applied 
thereto,  a light-excluding  socket  engaging  a portion  of  the  reeling 
mechanism,  and  provided  with  an  opening  for  the  passage  of  the 
operating- key,  substantially  as  described. 

317,230.  James  II.  Smith,  Chicago,  111.  “Camera  Stand. 

Filed  Nov.  10,  1884.  (No  model.) 


Claim. — 1.  A tilting  or  locking  device,  consisting  in  hinged 
or  folding  leaves,  to  the  free  side  of  one  of  which  leaves  is  fixed 
a notched  rod  or  plate,  and  to  the  corresponding  side  of  the 
other  leaf  is  pivoted  an  arm,  to  which  is  hung  a pawl  adapted 
to  engage  the  notches  of  said  fixed  plate,  as  herein  described. 

2.  In  a camera-stand,  the  top  C,  notched  pendant  G,  hinged 
leaf  D,  pivoted  arm  E,  pivoted  pawl  F,  handle  F',  slot  e,  and 
tooth  /,  as  set  forth. 

3.  In  combination  with  the  main  frame  A A and  the  elevating 
device  II  I K L,  the  vertically  movable  frame  B,  having  a 
bevilled  faceB',  the  block  O,  trigger  P,  and  spool  Q,  as  herin  set 
forth. 

4 A camera-stand  consisting  of  the  frames  A A',  legs  a a a,' 
furnished  with  casters  formed  of  the  plate  R,  having  screw-holes 
>■'  r‘  r’,  shoulder  M,  guides  r r,  stem  S,  journal-crotch  S',  wheel 
N,  groove  T,  and  pin  t,  the  elevating  apparatus  B B H I K L,’ 
the  lock  O P Q,  top  C,  leaf  D,  pendant  G,  arm  E,  pawl  F,  having 
the  handle  F',  slot  c,  and  tooth  /,  as  herein  described. 

317,389.  Charles  S.  Lockwood,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to  the 

Bonsilate  Company  (Limited),  same  place,  for  “ Process  of 

treating  alkaline  silicates.’’  Filed  August  13,  1884.  (No 

specimens). 

Claim. — 1.  The  process  herein  described  of  treating  an  alkaline 
silicate,  which  consists  in,  first  forming  a solution  of  the  silicate  ; 
second,  adding  thereto  a resinous  material  ; and,  third,  com- 
minuting the  compound  and  subjecting  it  to  heat  and  pressure, 
substantially  as  described. 

2.  The  within-described  process  of  treating  au  alkaline  silicate, 
which  consists  in  forming  a solution,  adding  thereto  a resinous 
material  and  camphor,  and  then  desiccating,  comminuting,  and 
moulding  the  compound,  substantially  as  described. 

3.  The  use  of  a resinous  material  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating the  treatment  of  an  alkaline  silicate,  substantially  as 
described. 

4.  The  use  of  a resinous  material  and  camphor  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  the  treatment  of  an  alkaline  silicate,  substantially 
as  described. 
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The  Amateur  Society  of  Manchester  has  made  a good 
beginning,  and  the  President,  in  his  inaugural  address, 
pointed  out  the  value  of  photography  in  making  records. 
Rapidly  and  almost  iuperceptibly,  our  old  cities  change 
until  they  become  new.  Photographic  records,  to  be  use- 
ful, should  be  dated,  and  none  but  permanent  prints 
deserve  the  name  of  records. 


Yet  another  Photographic  Club  is  in  the  course  of  for- 
mation in  London  (see  page  335).  It  is  to  be  called  the 
Amateur  Photographers’  Club.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  selected  a name  less  likely  to  lead  to 
confusion  with  existing  organizations  of  a similar  kind, 
such  as  The  Photographic  Club,  The  Amateur  Photo- 
graphic Association,  or  The  Amateur  Field  Club. 


The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  ignore  photography 
altogether  ; but,  as  for  many  years  past,  the  Home  Secre- 
tary’s department  will  again  most  extensively  pratronize 
the  camera.  This  is,  of  course,  because  it  is  a standing 
rule  to  photograph  all  convicted  prisoners.  During  the 
current  year  no  less  than  .£600  will  be  spent  in  what  may 
be  called  criminal  photography. 

Iu  Ireland  only  £90  were  required  for  the  above  pur- 
pose in  1884-5;  but  this  year,  seemingly,  it  is  expected 
that  the  number  of  “sitters"  will  be  reduced.  As  a con- 
sequence only  £72  are  to  be  asked  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  anticipated  falling 
off  in  the  numbers  of  prison  “ cartes  ” will  be  realized. 


There  is  to  be  considerable  activity  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  iu  a photographic  direction.  The 
photographing  of  art  objects  in  the  various  collections  is 
to  be  assiduously  continued,  and  no  less  than  £1,000  will 
be  placed  iu  the  hands  of  the  S.  K.  authorities  for  the 
above  purpose,  coupled  with  the  preparation  and  circula- 
tion of  chromos  and  etchings. 

The  Industrial  Exhibition,  which  is  to  open  at  Paris  in 
July  next,  includes  photographs  and  photographic  appa- 
ratus (Class  V.).  Those  who  wish  to  exhibit  should  write 
to  the  Administration,  Exposition  du  travail,  31,  boulevard 
Bonne  Novelle,  Paris. 

A vertical,  or  dipping,  bath  is  strongly  recommended  by 
M.  Lugardou,  of  Geneva,  for  the  development  of  dry 
plates  with  ferrous-oxalate  ; as  the  tendency  of  the  solu- 
tion to  oxidize  is  much  less  than  when  an  ordinary  dish  is 
used.  In  order  to  preserve  the  developer  between-while?, 
an  air-tight  cover  is  used.  Photographers  may  welcome 
this  suggestion  as  a means  of  utilizing  the  almost  discarded 
baths  which  were  employed  in  the  wet  collodion  process. 


The  hydrocarbon  anthracene  has  been  suggested  by 
Mr.  F.  A.  Gooch  as  a filtering  medium  in  analytical  work. 


The  fine,  fluffy  crystals  are  felted  together  at  the  bottom 
of  a perforated  platinum  crucible  fitted  to  a vacuum  flask, 
and  the  precipitate  is  collected  on  the  felt  thus  obtair  ed. 
Heat  or  a suitable  solvent  is  employed  for  getting  rid  of 
the  anthracene. 


“ Amateurs  here  continue  to  lose  plates  through 
defective  packing,”  writes  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach,  President  of 
the  New  York  Amateur  Association ; “ and  the  subject 
will  be  discussed  at  our  next  meeting.”  Bad  packing  of 
plates  has  done  much  mischief  in  this  country,  and  any 
discussion  is  likely  to  do  good. 


One  of  the  photographic  curiosities  of  the  day  is  the  por- 
trait of  Mrs.  Langtry  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  These  portraits, 
which  are  being  offered  for  sale,  show  the  lady  as  a slight 
girlish  figure,  with  a decidedly  plain  face.  But  photo- 
graphy was  always  a little  unkind  to  Mrs.  Langtry’s  type 
of  beauty.  The  camera  is  powerless  where  fascination  of 
manner  and  charms  of  conversation  are  concerned. 


The  reported  arrest  by  the  Russian  authorities  of  the 
British  Consol  at  Batoum,  while  sketching  at  a port  on  the 
Caspian,  suggests  the  advisability  of  using  some  kind  of 
concealed  camera  when  pictures  of  fortifications  are  re- 
quired. The  bat  camera,  recently  described  in  these 
columns,  ought  to  be  invaluable ; or  should  The  act  of  un- 
covering the  head  be  deemed  suspicious,  a combination  of 
a camera  with  an  umbrella  could  be  easily  effected.  We 
have  heard  it  suggested  that  if  a lady  were  employed  on 
such  an  errand,  the  “ dress  improver”  would  make  an 
efficacious  and  unsuspected  receptacle  for  the  camera,  but 
we  scarcely  approve  of  the  notion. 

Freckles  aunoy  the  portrait  photographer,  and  even 
when  scarcely  visible  to  the  eye  they  sometimes  are  very 
distinct  on  the  negative.  The  Archive  suggests  that  it  is 
an  excellent  plau  to  dust  the  face  of  the  sitter  over  with 
violet  powder  tinted  yellow  with  some  harmless  colouring 
matter.  Turmeric  would  probably  answer  the  purpose. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Russian  Photographic  Society, 
the  question  of  taking  life-sized  heads  was  discussed,  and 
Lieutenant  Pavoffski  advocated  the  use  of  a landscape  lens 
with  the  diaphragm  placed  behind  it.  Lieutenant  Pav- 
lofl'ski  supplemented  his  remarks  by  showing  some  excel- 
lent results. 


The  Referee,  writing  on  the  Drawing  Room  held  by  the 
Queen  last  week,  says  that  “ in  Regent  Street  there  was 
quite  a block  of  ladies  goiug  to  be  photographed  in  their 
Court  dresses,  and  the  Johnnies  and  their  bouquets  wait- 
ing outside  the  photographer's  came  in  for  more  chaff.”  It 
is  a pity  the  Court  regulations  are  so  rigid.  What  a boon 
it  would  be  if  a studio  were  fitted  up  at  Buckingham 
Palace  for  the  photographing  of  debutantes ! A collection 
of  portraits  of  ladies  after  their  having  been  sitting  in  a 
carriage  for  a couple  of  hours  or  so  exposed  to  the  east 
wind,  would  not  be  particularly  pleasing  ; but  it  might 
induce  the  Queen  to  effect  a much-desired  reform — the 
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holding  of  the  Drawing  Rooms  later  on  in  the  seasoD, 
when  the  weather  is  more  geuial. 


When  the  shutter  of  a dark  slide  is  covered  with  a 
roughing  composition,  which  enables  one  to  write  upon  it 
with  slate  pencil,  it  is  very  easy  to  make  full  memoranda 
as  to  exposure  or  other  matters,  and  we  have  to  acknow- 


ledge the  receipt  of  such  a slide  from  the  Scovill  Co.,  of 
New  York.  The  shutter  is  of  a light,  flexible  material, 
like  the  cover  of  a book. 


A rough  varnish  for  making  the  “ artificial  slate  surface” 
may  be  made  by  dissolving  about  4U  grains  of  gum  dammar 
in  an  ounce  of  benzole,  and  mixing  in  a little  finely-ground 
marble  dust  and  lamp-black. 


A correspondent  who  signs  himself  “ Ignoramus,” 
writes  : — “ I should  be  glad  if  you  could  tell  me  where  I 
could  buy  some  of  the  plates  used  by  the  member  of  the 
Chicago  Amateur  Photographic  Club,  and  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Hunter  in  your  last  issue.  These  plates,  after  being 
exposed  for  one  second,  dropped  out  of  the  carrier  on  the 
floor  of  a well-lighted  room,  yet  upon  development  yielded 
perfect  pictures.  I have  had  plates  drop  from  the  dark- 
slide,  aud  I have  several  times  left  the  lid  of  my  dry-plate 
box  open,  but  in  every  instance  fog  utter  and  complete 
was  the  result.  I think  that  plates  which  may  be  freely 
exposed  to  light  without  danger  are  the  want  of  every 
beginner  in  photography.”  We  coincide  iu  the  opinion  of 
our  correspondent.  Unhappily  the  want  is  one  not  at  all 
likely  to  be  gratified. 

A promiuent  clergyman,  according  to  a contemporary, 
calls  the  face  “ the  playground  of  the  soul.”  We  don’t 
quite  understand  this,  but  if  it  be  so,  is  the  nose  the  scenter 
of  the  playground  ? Anyway,  the  matter  is  one  for  portrait 
photographers  to  con  over. 


Beware  of  bichromate  poisoning.  A well-known  photo- 
grapher recently  injured  one  of  his  hands  through 
immersing  it  in  a hot  solution  containing  bichromate  of 


potash  when  developing  some  carbon  prints  in  a hurry. 
The  symptoms  are  very  disagreeable,  and  the  poison  is  diffi- 
cult to  irradicate  thoroughly  from  the  system. 


A TOURIST’S  WASHING  AND  DRYING  RACK. 

BY  T.  G.  WHA1TE. 

It  is  very  desirable  when  tra' veiling  to  have  some  means  of 
perfectly  wash  inland  drying  negatives  that  have  been  deve- 
loped en  route.  The  difficulty  of  finding  space  in  the  hotel 
bedroom  for  such  necessary  operations  is  very  great.  The 
little  contrivance  here  sketched  answers  every  purpose  ad- 
mirably ; placed  in  a stream  or  river,  and  left  all  night,  en- 
sures a thorough  washing.  Taken  out  in  the  early  morning 
and  left  in  a good  current  of  air  I find  them  generally 
dry  by  breakfast  time  (Continental),  11  o’clock.  There  is 
no  trouble  removing  from  rack  after  washing  ; the  rack 
being  open  at  sides  and  bottom  allows  the  air  to  circulate 
freely  amongst  the  negatives.  It  is  very  light  and  portable, 
and  the  same  rack  can  be  made  to  take  two  or  more  sizes 
of  plates  ; if  required  to  hold  one  size  only  the  bottom 
framework  should  be  made  rigid,  not  sliding,  and  will  be 
firmer  and  less  troublesome  in  making. 

The  sides  and  crimped  pieces  should  be  of  zinc,  the 
framework  of  brass  wire  and  brass  tubing.  Fig.  1 shows 
rack  set  for  receiving  negatives ; Fig.  2 shows  same  folded. 
The  top  bars,  AA,  have  two  or  more  slots  to  allow  the 


Fig.  1— set  up  fop.  largest  size  negatives. 
rack  to  be  extended  for  different  sized  negatives  ; mine  is 
made  for  8£  by  61  and  71  by  5 plates ; the  bottom  tubes, 
CC,  slide  one  into  the  other,  the  top  bars,  A A,  hinged  at 
D,  and  the  notches,  EE,  retain  the  crimped  sides  erect  and 
firm.  In  Fig  2 the  top  bars,  AA,  fold  back  as  at  O iu 
packing  up.  The  two  rods,  BB,  are  brass  wire  covered 


with  feeding-bottle  tubing  for  resting  the  negatives  on. 
It  will  be  observed  that  one  side  is  hinged  with  a J-sort 
of  hinge  on  the  thick,  or  bottom  tube,  and  the  other  on  the 
thinner  oue ; the  former  will  conveniently  lie  flat  over  the 
latter.  Zinc  tubing,  if  for  a large  sized  plate  (say  15  by  12), 
would  be  less  expensive,  and  should  then  be  made  rigid, 
not  sliding  ; but  for  small  plates  I find  the  brass  wire  and 
tubing  makes  a much  neater  affair. 


ON  THE  DAGUERREOTYPE  PROCESS. 
bt  thomas  galloway.* 

For  softness  and  delicacy  of  detail  no  photographic  process  has 
ever  equalled  the  Daguerreotype.  In  1839  the  process  was 
published  by  Daguerre,  and  within  a short  time  many  establish- 

• Head  before  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  Northern  Counties  Photo- 
graphic Association. 
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ments  were  opened  in  London  and  throughout  the  provinces  for 
the  practice  of  the  art.  The  first  studio  in  Newcastle  was  opened 
by  a lady  in  the  Arcade,  about  1845;  others  quickly  followed, 
and  I have  here  a specimen  by  a Mr.  Brown,  of  Grainger  Street, 
and  who  produced  very  fine  examples  of  the  Daguerreotype  pro- 
cess, another  by  Lauri,  of  Edinburgh. 

At  the  period  of  the  introluction  of  Daguerreotype,  miniature 
painting  in  England  stood  very  high.  There  were  many  artists 
who  realised  great  prices  for  their  work.  Sir  William  Boss,  the 
greatest  miniature  painter  England  ever  produced,!  was  at  the 
height  of  his  fame.  Amongst  others,  Thorborn,  Sir  W.  Newton, 
who,  although  a landscape  artist,  also  did  part  miniatures  ; and  1 
mention  his  name  as  he  was  on9  of  the  first  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  London,  for  some  years  presided  at 
most  of  the  Society’s  meetings,  and  one  of  the  largest  contributors 
to  the  photographic  literature  of  that  day.  There  was  Thomas 
Carrick,  a north  country  artist,  who  went  into  the  first  rank  of 
miniature  painters.  Soon  it  was  found  that  the  Daguerreotype 
process  was  competing  with,  and  driving  out,  miniature  portrait 
painting.  The  Art  Journal,  in  1846,  says  of  the  process: — 

“ The  improvements  which  science  and  skill  have  brought  to  bear 
upon  this  interesting  art,  becomes  almost  daily  more  and  more 
manifest  ; we  have  during  the  last  few  months  recorded  our 
favourable  opinion  of  the  several  specimens  submitted  to  us  by 
those  parties  who  are  kuown  as  the  most  successful  practisers  of 
this  extraordinary  invention.  We  have  still  to  notice  its  advance- 
ment,  as  shown  in  some  portraits  we  have  recently  seen  by  M. 
C'laudet.  We  confess  we  had  no  idea  of  the  possibility  of  pro- 
ducing anything  so  artistic  and  elegant  on  a metal  plate.  These 
pictures  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  most  highly- 
finished  miniatures  for  delicacy  and  effect ; while  with  regard  to 
the  accuracy  of  representation  they,  of  course,  far  surpass  the  most 
successful  efforts  of  the  pencil  alone.  They  are  truly  works  of 
art,  or  we  would  rather  characterise  them  as  the  beautiful  results 
of  nature  and  art  combined.  They  may  be  equalled,  but  we 
scarcely  think  they  can  be  surpassed.’’ 

But  as  the  Daguerreotype  process  had  in  a great  measure 
superseded  miniature  painting,  so  the  discovery  of  the  collodion 
process  by  Archer  very  quickly  took  the  place  of  the  Daguerreo- 
type. Looking  at  the  difference  between  a Daguerreotype  and 
collodion  positive,  it  was  not  the  survival  of  the  most  beautiful, 
but  of  the  cheapest  and  most  easy  process.  As  showing  how 
rapidly  collodion  superseded  the  Daguerreotype  process,  I find  in 
looking  through  the  numbers  of  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic 
Society  for  1853,  only  three  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  collo- 
dion process  by  Archer,  I cannot  find  a single  advertisement 
relating  to  Daguerreotype  materials.  In  reference  to  cheapness, 
the  price  of  Daguerreotype  plates  4 X 3,  is  27s. ; and  3£  X 2J, 
18s.  per  doz.  The  cost  of  collodion  on  glass  is  well  known. 

Then,  as  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  results  on  silver 
plates.  A contributor  to  The  Photographic  Journal  says: — ‘‘I 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  see  a letter  from  Mr.  Monson  com- 
plainiug  of  the  almost  total  neglect  of  the  Daguerreotype  process, 
and  wishing  for  more  attention  to  be  paid  to  it.  I think,  if 
Mr.  Monson  was  to  enquire  amongst  amateurs  why  they  did  not 
practise  it,  he  would  receive  the  same  answer  as  they  have  done, 

‘ It’s  no  go— all  polishing  plates  and  no  pictures;  with  the  collo- 
dion there  is  no  trouble  to  produce  a picture,  but  with  the  silver 
plate  there  is  no  chance  of  doing  so.’  ” 

As  showing  the  labour  attending  the  process,  I will  give  you  a 
direction  for  cleaning  plates  from  one  of  the  hand-books  of  tho 
day : — “ When  the  plate  is  placed  on  the  polishing  board,  it 
should  be  powdered  over  with  fine  emery ; then  add  some  drops  of 
olive  oil ; then,  with  a pledget  of  cotton,  it  is  rubbed  in  a circulai 
direction  during  the  space  of  from  five  to  ten  minutes  ; the  same 
operation  is  repe tted,  two,  three,  or  four  times,  or  eveu  more, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  plate” — i.e.,  from  twenty  to  forty 
minutes  for  the  preliminary  cleaning  ; and  yet,  with  all  this 
cleaning,  Mr.  Monson  states  that  nine  out  of  ten  failures  are  from 
insufficient  cleaning.  My  practical  knowledge  of  the  process  was 
very  limited — confined  to  operating  on  some  half-dozen  plates. 
I have  here  the  apparatus  used,  and  some  historical  value  may 
attach  to  it  from  its  being  the  apparatus  that  our  first  President, 
Mr.  Joseph  W.  Swan,  operated  with  ; and  here  also  is,  1 believe, 
the  first  photo-Daguerreotype  that  he  took.  It  is  rather  faint — 
I don’t  know  it  ever  was  much  better— but  it  remained  some 
years  after  being  developed  before  it  was  fixed  with  gold. 

In  1845  I saw  Fox  Talbot’s  Pencils  of  Stature,  and  also  in 
several  publications  of  that  time  descriptions  of  the  process. 
However  coolly  we  look  at  photographs  now,  at  that  time,  when 
we  saw  the  impression  of  what  we  saw  in  nature  recorded  by  the 


light  of  the  sun,  independent  of  pencil  or  brush,  it  was  a matter 
of  surprise  and  wonder,  and,  in  looking  for  apparatus,  got  this 
at  an  opticiau’s  in  Newcastle.  I think  they  were  from  Berlin. 

The  Daguerreotype  process  is  more  permanent  than  silver 
prints  ; the  plates  become  tarnished  (but  that  can  be  removed  by 
hypo  soda)  ; they  do  not,  I believe,  fade.  1 have  here  a 
Talbotype  of  about  the  sa  ne  date  as  those  Daguerreotypes,  and 
you  can  see  the  difference  in  them.  In  describing  the  process  I 
shall  have  to  depend  mostly  on  memoranda  I made  about  forty 
years  ago. 

The  plates  arc  made  of  copper  and  silver  rolled  together,  the 
silver  about  one-twelfth  the  thickness  of  the  plate.  They  are 
first  placed  in  the  plate-holder  and  rubbed  for  some  time  with 
emery  or  tripoli  powder  and  oil.  In  large  establishments  they 
had  revolving  drums,  covered  with  velvet,  with  precipitated  chalk 
made  into  a paste  with  spirits  of  wine,  and  allowed  to  dry  on  the 
plate,  then  cleaned  off  with  cotton-wool;  or  the  plate  was  held 
over  a flame  and  burnt,  as  all  remains  of  the  oil  that  got  into  the 
interstices  of  the  plate  had  to  le  removed.  They  had  not  only  to 
be  bright,  but  chemically  clean.  Before  sensitizing  they  were 
placed  in  what  answers  to  the  carrier  in  the  dark  slide,  and  then 
and  there  given  the  finishing  polish  with  rouge  on  a velvet  buff. 
Neither  plate  nor  buff  had  to  be  touched  with  the  fingers,  and 
everything  had  to  be  perfectly  dry,  moisture  being  as  great  an 
enemy  to  the  Daguerrcctye  p-ocess  as  it  is  now  to  the  platinotype. 

They  are  then  ready  to  be  sensitized.  Here  is  the  box  ; cotton- 
wool is  placed  on  the  bottom,  and  sprinkled  with  a solution  of 
iodine,  a piece  of  cardboard  is  put  over  it,  and  turned  as  each 
plate  is  put  in  ; the  shutter  is  drawn,  and  so  the  plate  is  exposed 
to  the  fumes  of  iodine.  You  look  at  the  colour  in  daylight 
and  judge  of  it  by  reflecting  a piece  of  white  paper  in  the 
plate.  When  it  has  become  yellow,  you  remove  it  to  the  box 
containing  bromine  or  chloride  of  bromine  until  it  becomes  of  a 
rose  tint.  It  is  then  put  again  over  the  iodine  box  for  about 
half  the  time  it  was  first  exposed,  and  then  put  into  the  dark 
frame. 

The  whole  of  the  sensitizing  operation  is  conducted  in  daylight, 
it  only  being  requisite  not  to  expose  it  to  light  on  the  last 
removal.  If  a plate  was  exposed  in  the  camera,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  place  it  for  a few  seconds  over  the  iodine  or  bromine  box, 
and  its  sensitiveness  is  restored  - nay.  M.  Claudet  states,  that  if 
exposed  to  white  light,  its  sensitiveness  may  be  restored  if  it  is 
exposed  to  light  through  red  glass.  In  Daguerre’s  original  de- 
scription only  iodide  of  silver  was  formed.  This  of  course  was 
slow,  and  needed  a long  exposure  ; but  in  1810,  the  use  of  bromine 
and  chloride  of  iodine  was  discovered,  and  increased  the  sensitive- 
ness greatly.  Lerebour  states  that,  “ On  a fine  summer  day, 
with  a cloudless  sky,  at  uoon,  a fraction  of  a second  will  be  neces- 
sary with  a one-sixth  size  single  lens  ; whilst  at  six  in  the  evening 
it  will  take  about  three  or  four  seconds.”  After  exposure  it  is 
placed  in  the  developing  box.  No  change  was  made  from  the 
original  discovery  by  Daguerre  in  the  development  of  the  image. 
Mercury  is  placed  in  the  pan  of  the  box  in  which  is  the  bulb  of 
a thermometer,  and  a spirit  lamp  applied  underneath  until  it 
indicates  about  150°  Fahr.  (45°  centigrade),  or  just  so  that  the 
fingers  can  touch  without  burning.  The  lamp  is  then  withdrawn, 
and,  after  a minute  or  so,  you  can  examine  the  development  by 
placiug  a light  against  the  yellow  glass  at  the  side  of  the  box, 
looking  through  the  glass  at  the  front.  When  sufficiently  deve- 
loped, it  is  placed  in  a solution  of  hypo  soda  until  the  iodine  has 
entirely  disappeared  ; it  is  then  washed  in  distilled  water,  then 
placed  level  on  the  fixiug  stand,  and  covered  with  a solution  of 
chloride  of  gold  and  hypo  soda.  The  lamp  is  then  held  under  the 
plate,  and  the  image  begins  first  to  assume  a dark  appearance, 
and  then  one  or  two  minutes  after  it  acquires  a greater  degree  of 
intensity — this  last  effect  is  accompanied  by  the  appearance  of 
little  bubbles — you  then  take  away  the  lamp,  wash  copiously,  and 
dry  by  again  holding  the  plate  by  one  corner  over  the  lamp,  and 
blowing  on  it.  The  plate  is  then  finished.  To  preserve  it,  a mat 
is  placed  between  it,  and  glass  the  same  size,  and  fastened  round 
the  edges  with  gold-beaters'  skin,  to  preserve  it  from  the  air. 


CITY  AND  GUILDS  OF  LONDON  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE 
ADVANCEMENT  OF  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  Technological  Examination  for  1885,  in  Photography,  look 
place  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  20th  inst.,  at  the  various  centres 
which  have  been  organized  iu  connection  with  the  above  Insti- 
tution. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  number  of  candidates  who 
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present  themselves  annually  for  examination  in  this  subject  con- 
tinues to  increase,  showing  that  it  is  no  mere  whim  of  those  who 
seek  a superficial  acquaintance  with  every  branch  of  science,  but 
a desire  by  those  engaged  in  the  practice  of  photography  to  obtain 
that  technical  training  which  the  Council  have  placed  within  the 
reach  of  all. 

The  examination  consisls  of  two  grades,  Ordinary  and  Honours, 
certificates  (first  and  second  class)  being  awarded  in  each  grade. 

Prizes. — Honours  : — 1st  prize,  £-3  and  a silver  medal ; 2nd  prize, 
£2  and  a bronze  medal.  Ordinary  : — 1st  prize,  £3  and  a silver 
medal ; 2nd  prize,  £3  and  a bronze  medal ; 3rd  prize,  £2  and  a 
bronze  medal ; 4th  prize,  £1  and  a bronze  medal  ; 6th  prize, 
bronze  medal. 

The  following  arc  the  questions  given  by  the  examiner,  Captain 
Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S. 

The  results  will  be  made  known  in  August  next. 


small  portion  of  the  heavens,  how  should  you  proceed  to  carry 
out  your  idea  ? Give  some  details  of  the  apparatus  you  would 
employ. 

8 Give  your  own  opinion  as  to  the  best  form  of  sensitometer 
as  regards  construction,  range,  and  graduation.  You  are  not 
required  to  describe  any  particular  form  which  can  be  obtained 
commercially,  but  rather  to  discuss  the  subject. 

9.  A platinotype  print  is  said  to  be  “developed,”  as  is  also  a 
wet  plate.  In  what  respect  does  the  development  differ  in  the 
two  cases  ? 

10.  A negative  is  intensified  with  mercuric  chloride,  followed 
by  ammonia  ; another  with  mercuric  chloride  and  silver  cyanide  ; 
another  by  ferrous  sulphate  and  silver  nitrate.  Explain  chemi- 
cally what  takes  place  in  the  three  instances. 


Instructions. 

The  Candidate  must  confine  himself  to  one  grade  only,  the 
Ordinary  or  Honours,  and  -must  state  at  the  top  of  his  paper  of 
answers  which  grade  he  has  selected.  He  must  not  answer 
questions  in  more  than  one  grade. 

If  he  has  already  passed  in  this  subject  in  the  first-class  of  the 
Ordinary  grade,  he  must  select  his  questions  from  those  of  the 
Honours  grade.  The  number  of  the  question  must  be  placed 
before  the  answer  in  the  worked  paper. 

Three  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 


Ordinary  Grade. 

(Not  more  than  eight  questions  to  be  answered.) 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  Daguerreotype  process. 

2.  A print  on  sensitized  albumenized  paper  on  being  taken 
from  the  printing-frame  is  immersed  in  ordinary  spring-water, 
which  thereon  becomes  milky.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  milki- 
ness in  the  water  ? Put  your  answer  into  chemical  symbols,  if 
you  can. 

3.  WheD  choosing  a camera  (1)  for  the  studio,  and  (2  j for 
landscape  work,  what  special  characteristics  should  guide  you  in 
your  choice  ? 

4.  What  is  a “view-meter  ? ” Describe  any  one  with  which 
you  may  be  acquainted. 

5.  During  development,  how  can  you  distinguish  between  a 
properly-exposed,  an  under-exposed,  and  an  over-exposed  gela- 
tine plate  ? 

C.  In  a photographic  print  from  a cloud  negative,  the  sun 
appears  as  a black  instead  of  as  a white  disc,  all  the  rest  of  the 
print  being  in  proper  gradation.  What  is  the  cause  of  this 
peculiarity  in  the  appearance  of  the  sun  ? 

i.  Y ishing  to  convert  half-a-sovereign  into  chloride  of  gold 
(Au  Cl3),  how  should  I proceed  ? If  the  gold  in  the  half- 
sovereign  weighs  60  grains,  how  many  grains  of  chloride  of  gold 
should  I obtain  ? Au  = 197,  Cl=35-5. 

8.  Why  are  the  apertures  in  the  stops  of  lenses  round  and  not 
square  Illustrate  your  answer  by  a diagram. 

9.  On  what  phenomenon  does  the  possibility  of  producing  a 
powder  picture  depend  ? Give  an  outline  of  any  powder  pro- 
cess you  may  know. 

10.  Give  a detailed  account  of  the  method  you  would  adopt  to 
make  a lantern  slide  from  a whole-plate  negative. 


Honours. 

(Not.  more  than  eight  questions  to  be  answered.) 

1.  A certain  light  consists  mainly  of  blue-green  rays.  Its 
spectrum  has  to  be  photographed.  What  compound  of  silver 
would  be  the  best  to  use  on  the  photographic  plate,  and  why  ? 

2.  3\  rite  an  account  of  a process  for  printing  by  development, 

commencing  with  the  preparation  of  the  paper  to  the  mountin'' 
of  the  print.  b 

3.  It  has  been  said  that  a gelatino-bromide  plate,  in  compari- 
son with  a wet  plate,  is  more  sensitive  in  winter  than  in 
summer.  On  what  grounds  has  this  statement  been  made,  and 
give  your  opinion  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  argument  ? 

4.  Discuss  the  question  of  “ depth  of  focus  ” in  a lens. 

o.  Give  an  outline  of  a method  of  producing  from  a photo- 
graph  m which  there  are  half-tones,  a printing  surface  to  be  set 
up  with  type,  and  discuss  the  merits  and  demerits  of  such  a 
process. 


" kat  is  the  action  of  the  addition  of  a small  quantity  of 
oclmm  hyposulphite  to  a ferrous-oxalate,  or  ferrous-citrate 
a vetoper  \ou  should  state  your  own  idea  as  to  the  chemical 
i eaction  that  takes  place. 

7.  Wishing  to  make  a star  map,  by  photography,  of  some 


AN  ELECTRICAL  STANDARD  FOR  MEASURING 
LIGHT.* 

Our  engraving  represents  a new  form  of  arranging  an  incan- 
descent electric  lamp  with  reference  to  its  use  as  a standard  light 
for  photographic  purposes,  and  is  the  outcome  of  a long  series  of 
experiments  by  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  John 
Ott,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Edison’s  laboratory. 

The  strength  of  the  light  required  uas  to  be  equal  to  one  candle 
power.  When  the  matter  was  first  introduced  to  Mr.  Edison,  he 
was  of  opinion  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a means 
of  accurately  measuring  and  controlling  the  resistance  of  such  a 
small  lamp  if  a battery  was  employed. 

The  original  plan  was  to  interpo  e a known  resistance  in  the 
main  circuit  with  the  lamp,  which  could  be  varied,  and  also  an 
amperemeter  or  a voltmeter  for  measuring  the  variations  of  the 
current  ; but,  after  a large  number  of  experiments,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  make  an  instrument  delicate  enough  to  accurately 
measure  the  very  low  resistance  in  the  lamp,  which  is  said  to  be 
equal  to  about  three-fourths  of  an  ampere. 

Mr.  Edison  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  utilization  of  the 
electrical  compensation  balance  invented  a few  years  ago  by  Prof. 
Poggendorf,  which  is  generally  recognised  as  being  the  most 
delicate  method  of  measuring  electro-motive  force  of  batteries, 
and  at  the  same  time  has  the  advantage  of  being  entirely  free 
from  any  detrimental  polarization. 

In  this  method  of  measurement  the  currents  from  two  batteries 
are  so  balanced  by  the  inseition  of  a variable  resistance  that,  if  a 
galvanometer  is  inserted  in  the  circuit,  no  traces  of  a current  can 
be  perceived. 

The  arrangement  as  shewn  consists  of  a standard  constant 
battery,  a galvanometer,  a key,  a rheostat  or  resistance  wire  made 
in  two  sections,  two  parellel  brass  rods  arranged  directly  above 
each  section  of  the  wire,  provided  with  adjustable  collars,  which 
connect  the  bars  to  the  sections  of  wire  and  a switch,  all  fixed 
upon  a base  which  rests  upon  a photometric  testing  box.  Within 
the  latter,  supported  upon  a sliding  boa'd,  is  the  standard  electric 
lamp. 

Hinged  to  this  board  is  a long  wood  rod,  which,  when  the  side 
of  the  box  is  closed,  as  it  is  intended  to  be  for  actual  work,  permits 
the  operator  to  move  the  lamp  at  the  open  end  to  different  dis- 
tances from  the  sensitive  plate,  held  in  a plate-holder  slide,  shown 
at  the  opposite  end.  The  lamp  is  connected  by  flexible  cords  to 
the  binding  posts  leading  to  the  main  battery,  and  one  if  ‘.he 
section  of  the  rheostat  wire. 

The  apparatus  is  intended  to  be  used  in  the  photographic  dark 
room.  The  cell  of  the  standard  battery,  S,  is  the  standard  by 
which  the  electro-motive  force  of  the  Fuller,  or  main  lamp, 
battery,  M,  is  measured. 

The  battery,  S,  which  is  comparatively  new,  was  devised  by 
Mr.  George  Wirt,  who  is  connected  with  the  Western  Electric 
Mfg.  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  is  a modification  of  the  well-known 
Daniell  battery.  It  is  so  constructed  that  the  fluids  cannot 
become  disturbed  or  mixed  through  any  slight  jarring.  It  con- 
sists of  three  square  bottles,  1J  inches  square  by  4£  inches  high, 
with  a neck  -J  of  an  inch  in  diameter  by  1 inch  long,  securely 
clamped  together  with  metal  screw  rods  at  the  top  and  bottom, 
and  held  in  an  upright  position  by  a light  wood  framework,  as 
shown  in  the  engraving.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  adjoining 
sides  of  bottles  I.  and  II.  is  drilled  a small  hole  | of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  adjoining  sides  of  bottles 

II.  and  III.  are  similar  holes,  all  arranged  to  correspond  with  each 
other. 

* Communicated  to  the  Editor  of  the  Scientific  American, 
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A soft  rubber  washer  separates  the  bottles  at  the  holes,  making 
a water-tight  joint,  and  also  acting  as  a support  to  hold  in  place 
a thin  film  of  gold-beater’s  skin,  through  which  the  liquids  must 
pass  by  the  process  of  endosmoss  and  exosmose,  from  one  bottle 
to  the  other. 

All  the  bottles  are  filled  with  a dilute  solution  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  ; within  bottle  I.  is  placed  a piece  of  sulphate  of  copper  about 
the  size  of  a pea,  which  changes  the  solution  to  a blue  colour; 
the  copper  electrode  at  the  bottom  is  connected  by  an  insulated 
wire,  which  passes  through  the  cork  to  the  back  of  the  key,  K, 
At  the  bottom  of  bottle  II.  is  a small  chunk  of  zinc,  which 
collects  any  deposit  of  copper,  should  any  pass  through  from 
bottle  I. 

In  the  top  of  bottle  III.  is  suspended  the  zinc  electrode,  which 
measures  about  li  inches  long  by  f wide  and  J thick  ; its  con- 
ducting wire  as  shown  passes  directly  to  the  galvanometer. 

It  will  be  noticed  this  arrangement  gives  a very  constant 
battery  which  cannot  polarize,  as  each  electrode  is  completely 
isolated,  and  the  separation  of  the  bottles  with  the  gold-beater’s 
skin  also  prevents  an  easy  mixture  of  the  solutions.  Each  elec- 
trode is  never  endangered,  but  is  kept  immersed  in  a solution 
favourable  to  retain  it  in  perfect  condition. 

The  main  or  Fuller  battery,  M,  has  been  somewhat  modified, 
but  consists  of  a zinc  electrode  inserted  in  the  porous  cup,  in 
which  has  been  placed  a teaspoonful  of  mercury  and  a dilute  solu- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  and  water. 

In  the  glass  jar  are  four  carbon  rods  about  one  inch  square, 


arranged  to  fit  in  each  corner  of  the  jar,  connected  by  a ring  of 
wire  at  the  top  to  one  conducting  wire,  which  parses  out  through 
the  top  of  the  cell.  The  jar  is  filled  with  the  usual  bichromate  of 
potash  solution,  known  as  electropoin.  A metal  screw  cap 
secures  a rubber  cover  to  the  top  of  the  jar,  and  thereby  prevents 
the  evaporation  of  the  solution.  Six  cells  arc  employed,  and  are 
plainly  seen,  1 cated  on  a shelf  at  the  right  in  the  figure. 

The  ainoum  of  resistance  inserted  in  the  series  is  a trifle  more 
than  the  resistance  of  the  lamp  while  hot,  and  consists  of  a length 
of  o|  feet  of  German  silver  wire  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
divided  into  equal  sections  connected  together  at  one  end  by  a 
metal  link.  One  section  lies  upon  the  millimetre  scale,  parallel 
with,  and  directly  under,  brass  rod  No.  2 ; the  other  also  lies 
on  the  board  under  brass  rod  No.  1.  The  section  of  re- 
sistance wire  under  rod  No.  2 is  electrically  connected  thereto 
by  the  hinged  metal  pointed  foot  aud  adjustable  collar, 
which  may  be  adjusted  to  any  point  on  the  rod  over  the  milli- 
meter scale,  and  is  secured  by  a set  screw.  The  position  of  this 
collar  is  never  changed  except  when  a new  lamp  is  to  be  inserted 
in  the  circuit.  The  section  of  resistance  wire  under  rod  No.  1 is 
electrically  connected  to  the  latter  by  a sliding  collar  provided 
with  a spring,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a grooved  brass  wheel  about 
| of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  bears  directly  upon  the  wire. 

In  order  to  intelligently  understand  the  operation,  we  will  de- 
tail the  two  different  circuits  of  the  batteries. 

The  circuit  of  the  Fuller  battery,  M,  is  from  the  positive  or 
carbon  pole  of  the  battery  to  brass  bar  No.  1,  through  the  collar, 


spring  and  wheel,  to  the  German  silver  wire,  to  the  lamp,  and  then 
back  to  the  negative  or  zinc  pole  of  the  battery.  It  will  be  seen 
that  by  sliding  the  collar  on  rod  No.  1 , the  amouut  of  resistance 
in  this  circuit  is  easily  increased  or  diminished. 

The  circuit  of  battery  is  from  the  positive  or  copper  pole  through 
the  key  to  the  resistance  wire,  thence  through  the  pointed  foot 
and  fixed  collar  to  brass  bar  No.  2,  through  the  galvanometer,  and 
back  to  the  negative  or  zinc  pole  of  the  battery. 

In  the  lamp  circuit  a switch  is  inserted  for  turning  the  current 
on  and  off  when  testing. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a section  of  the  resistance  wire 
(the  amount  between  the  end  connecting  with  key,  and  the 
pointed  foot  under  rod  2)  through  which  the  current  from  each 
battery  flows  ; and  although  the  current  from  the  main  battery 
has  a circuit  independent  of  the  galvanometer,  it  is  in  this  section 
of  wire  that  both  currents  are  brought  into  juxtaposition  and  the 
electro-motive  force  of  the  main  battery  compared  with  that  of 
the  constant  battery.  The  variation  is  at  once  noticed  on  the 
galvanometer,  and  is  easily  regulated,  as  will  be  hereafter  de- 
scribed. 

In  operating  the  lamp,  the  switch  in  the  lamp  circuit  is  first 
turned  on,  then  the  key,  K,  is  pressed,  which  brings  the  current 
of  the  standard  battery,  S,  into  opposition  to  the  current  from  the 
main  battery,  through  the  galvanometer,  G.  If  the  electro- 
motive force  of  the  main  battery  is  too  weak,  the  needle  of  the 
galvanometer  will  be  sent  to  the  right  of  zero  a few  degrees  by 


battery,  S ; but  such  movemeut  is  at  once  overcome  by  diminish- 
ing the  resistance  in  the  main  circuit  through  the  sliding  of  the 
collar  on  rod  No.  1 toward  the  left,  in  the  direction  of  Key,  K. 
As  quickly  as  the  resistance  is  cut  out  by  this  movement,  so  is 
the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  forced  back  to  the  left  until  it 
reaches  the  zero  point  ; then  the  batteries  are  exactly  balanced, 
aud  the  light  obtained  is  equal  to  that  of  a standard  candle  ; at 
this  zero  reading  we  have  also  a constant  number  of  volts  of 
electro-motive  force. 

A bunch  of  twenty  lamps  accompany  the  apparatus,  and  may 
be  seen  resting  upon  the  base-board  near  the  galvanometer. 
Although  all  of  the  lamps  may  possess  the  same  electrical  re- 
sistance, they  will  not  emit  an  equal  amouut  of  light ; hence  in 
inserting  a new  lamp  it  is  necessary  to  locate  the  hinged  pointed 
metal  foot  under  the  brass  rod,  No.  2,  at  a different  point  on  the 
milimetre  scale,  to  correspond  with  the  number  marked  on  the 
label  attached  to  each  lamp. 


JJrocecbiiTCjS  of  Societies. 

London  and  Provincial  FiiotOjIiadhic  Association. 

A meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  14th  inst., 
Mr.  \V.  Conn  in  the  chair. 
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Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  passed  round  the  plates  referred  to  by 
aim  at  the  previous  meeting,  in  order  to  show  that  halation 
was  absent.  This  led  to  a short  discussion  on  unwashed 
imulsions,  Messrs.  Barker,  Debenliam,  Henderson,  lladdon,  and 
the  Chairman  taking  part.  . 

Mr.  C.  Heinrich  Trinks  exhibited  and  explained  the  action 
of  “ Sargeants’  Patent  Shutter  ” (page  317). 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  had  devised  a shutter  on  that  principle,  but  he 
did  not  claim  originality,  for  Mr.  Waruerke  had  a similar  shutter 
made  in  Russia  some  years  before.  Mr.  Cowan  then  handed  to  the 
Chairman  plates  from  Mr.  Debenliam  s formula  which  had  been 
placed  in  his  hands  for  trial.  Two  exposures  were  made,  thirty 
and  sixty  seconds  respectively  ; aperture  He  found  sixty 
Becondstobe  about  the  exposure  for  yielding  a good  negative  in 
the  studio.  On  the  previous  day  he  made  a large  batch  of 
emulsion  which  proved  slow  (14  on  the  sensitomer),  the  slowness 
he  attributed  to  insufficient  washing.  He  placed  it  in  running 
water  for  five  hours,  which'doubled  the  bulk  and  brought  on 
green  fog  ; the  speed  was  increased  nearly  four  times  ; pits  and 
marks  were  plentiful.  After  adding  more  gelatine  to  make  up 
for  the  extra  water,  the  pits  disappeared. 

Mr.  Henderson  thought  green  fog  may  have  been  caused 
by  lime  in  the  water.  Ammonia  emulsions  were  liable  to  receive 
a deposit  of  lime  when  it  existed  in  the  washing  water. 

Mr.  W.  E.  DEBENHAM  said  it  was  a question  whether  the 
washing  spoken  of  would  account  for  increased  speed.  It  was 
well  known  that  by  keeping  an  emulsion  the  speed  would  be 
increased. 

The  Chairman  : If  the  emulsion  had  been  previouly  washed 
it  would  gain  rapidity  by  keeping  ; otherwise  it  would  not  do  so. 

Mr.  Debeniiam  thought  green  fog  was  sometimes  due  to  im- 
purities in  the  silver,  and  at  others  to  the  mode  of  preparing 

emulsions. 

Mr.  VV.  K.  Burton  had  made  several  experiments  with  the 
precipitation  method  to  discover  the  factor  of  green  fog,  so 
far  he  had  failed.  Some  emulsions  might  be  increased  in  rapidity 
by  keeping.  In  the  case  of  alkaline  emulsions,  like  the  ammonia 
process,  there  sometimes  appeared  to  be  decomposition  ; with 
slow  emulsions  this  was  less  likely  than  with  rapid  ones.  By 
adding  decomposed  gelatine  emulsion  to  a fresh  batch,  it  in- 
creased the  speed  a little,  and  the  density  appreciably. 

Mr.  Henderson  had  made  a large  quantity  of  emulsion  two 
months  ago,  from  which  he  continued  to  coat  ; but  the  speed 
had  risen  from  15  to  18  on  Warnerke's  sensitoineter. 

Mr.  J.  Bvrker  was  sure  Mr.  Henderson  was  on  the  right 
track  when  he  first  spoke  of  the  addition  of  decomposed  gela- 
tine to  an  emulsion  ; they  had  yet  to  find  out  how  to  get  maxi- 
mum speed  at  once  without  the  uncertainties  of  cooking  or 
keeping. 

The  Chairman  attributed  green  fog  in  very  many  cases  to  an 
excess  of  bromide  in  the  emulsion  formula.  There  was  another 
point  they  had  not  considered — viz.,  the  reverse  action  to  speed 
by  keeping.  He  had  found  this  to  be  the  case  after  reaching  a 

maximum. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  a friend  had  boiled  an  emulsion  until  it 
became  very  slow. 

Mr.  Debenham  had  found  that  to  be  the  case,  but  it  was  ac- 
companied with  fog. 

Mr.  Barker  then  toned  a gelatine  print  in  two  minutes  ; the 
colour  was  good.  The  mode  of  preparing  the  paper  was  not 
stated  ; but  Mr.  Barker  said  it  would  keep  any  length  of  time. 

Mr.  Henderson  thought  any  paper  containing  citrate  or  tar- 
trate salts  would  not  keep.  A friend  had  informed  him  that  opal 
plates  so  prepared  would  not  keep. 

Mr.  Debenham  : It  cannot  be  said  that  opal  plates  do  not 
keep,  as  some  will,  and  others  will  not. 


Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society. 

The  first  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society,  since  the  appoint- 
ment of  its  committee  and  officers,  was  held  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, in  the  Technical  School,  Princess  Street,  and  was  numerously 

attended. 

The  following  candidates  for  membership  were  elected 
Messrs.  A.  O.  Westwood,  James  Uigson,  W.  Hughes,  George 
Slington,  C.  H.  Denby,  R.  Gaten’ov,  Jun.,  G.  T.  Yorston,  R.  It 
Roth  well,  II.  B.  I mas,  Henry  Smith,  G.  W.  A.  Greenhill, 
W.  E.  Hutchinson,  F.  W.  Cheetliam,  Henry  Seares,  and  S.  S 
Fox. 

The  President  (the  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  M.A.)  delivered  Lis 
inaugural  address.  The  first  and  pleasantest  amongst  the  duties 


devolving  upon  him  as  their  President,  he  said,  in  venturing  to 
inaugurate  that  which  they  all  hoped  and  intended  should  be 
the  long  and  prosperous  career  of  their  new  Society,  was  that  of 
conveying  to  the  members  his  grateful  sense  of  the  honour  con- 
ferred upon  him  in  his  election  to  so  important  a post.  With 
this  expression,  then,  of  his  cordial  thanks,  he  entered  upon  his 
duties,  trusting  that  he  might  be  found  to  be  second  to  none  in 
the  devotion  of  effort  to  further  the  interests  of  their  body,  and  in 
that  which  he  hoped  would  be  their  common  endeavour  to  place 
the  Society  in  the  very  first  rank  of  movements  for  promoting 
the  art  of  photography.  There  could  be  no  necessity  for  him  to 
offer  any  justification  for  their  incorporation  as  amateurs,  into 
an  organized  Society  like  this  which  had  been  set  on  foot  under 
such  happily  favourable  auspices.  Nor  could  there  be  any  arro- 
gance or  undue  self-assertion  in  the  statement  of  the  un- 
questioned fact  that  amateurs  in  the  past  have,  both  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  collective  bodies,  by  their  discoveries  and  their 
patient  research  and  experimental  labour,  done  noble  service  to 
this  useful  art.  And  might  not  the  members  of  this  Society 
confidently  look  forward  to  results  of  similar  benefit  to  photo- 
graphy from  the  united  efforts  and  patient  labours  of  their  new 
and  already  numerously  strong  organization  ? Certainly,  the 
photographic  world  had  benefited  greatly  in  the  past  by  the  work 
of  amateurs  in  the  origination  or  perfection  of  processes.  The 
collodio- bromide  washed  emulsion,  which  for  so  long  a period 
held  a prominent  place  among  the  dry  processes,  had  its  origin 
in  the  skill  and  experimental  research  of  amateurs  of  the  Liver- 
pool Society,  and  it  was  only  necessary  to  mention  such  names 
as  Herschell,  Talbot,  Abney,  Wortley,  Beechey,  and  a host  of 
others,  to  be  convinced  that  the  claims  of  amateuis  to  the  very 
forefront  position  among  those  who  had  brought  the  art  to  its 
present  position  of  efficiency  and  perfection,  is  one  which  could 
be  readily  maintained.  The  increase  throughout  the  world,  in 
the  number  of  those  who  practise  photography  as  amateurs, 
is  so  marked  that  it  was  to  be  hoped  their  needs  and  re- 
quirements would  now  meet  with  attention.  And  it  would 
be  a useful  department  of  the  work  of  a new  Society  like 
this  to  endeavour  to  secure  for  themselves  and  their  brethren 
the  provision  of  some  of  these  demands.  For  instance,  it 
it  was  most  desirable  that  guide-book  series,  such  as  those  of 
Murray  or  Black,  should  begin  to  recoguize  the  existence  of 
such  societies,  and  supply  them  in  those  volumes  with  informa- 
tion on  special  matters  required  by  the  members.  Points  of 
pictorial  interest  should  now  be  specified  in  such  books  ; thus, 
the  aspect  of  a building,  or  of  a waterfall  or  a landscape,  might  be 
distinctly  laid  down,  and  in  addition  to  this,  the  points  of  the 
compass  should  be  inserted  in  every  map  or  plan.  What  could 
be  more  annoying  than  to  find,  after  going  perhaps  hundreds  of 
miles  to  photograph  a subject  in  the  afternoon,  that  it  could 
only  be  taken  satisfactorily  in  the  morning?  This  had  been 
frequently  his  misfortune  in  the  course  of  his  annual  photo- 
graphic vagabondizing  over  Europe  ; yet  the  annoyance  might  be 
entirely  obviated  by  the  addition  of  a few  words  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  a place,  or  by  the  insertion  in  a map  of  the  points  of  the 
compass.  He  thought  also  that  amateur  photographers  might 
now  reasonably  expect  that  hotel-keepers  would  begin  to  realize 
the  necessity  of  providing  accommodation  for  them.  A room 
always  ready  for  the  changing  of  plates  or  the  development  of 
negatives,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  chemicals  and 
dishes,  for  which  they  would  willingly  pay,  would  be  a boon 
which  they  would  all  greatly  appreciate  when  on  their  travels. 
No  doubt  the  hotel-keeper  who  provided  this  accommodation 
would  speedily  find  an  increase  of  customers  sufficient  to  make 
it  worth  his  while  to  do  so.  It  would  be  a useful  work  for  each 
member  of  this  Society  to  use  his  influence  and  effort  to  secure 
these  and  other  photographic  desiderata.  In  the  direction  of 
processes,  it  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  for  them  to  strike  fresh 
ground,  and  he  was  not  sure  that  it  was  desirable  or  possible  to 
supersede  the  now  universal  gelatino-bromide  process  by  any 
other.  They  might  do  something  to  develop  and  perfect  this 
process  if  they  would,  as  far  as  opportunity  permitted,  give 
themselves  up  to  the  task  of  experimental  work  in  the  concoc- 
tion of  emulsions  and  the  making  of  their  own  plates.  To  those 
who  are  working  in  the  preparation  of  rapid  emulsions,  he 
ventured  to  suggest  that  they  should  test  the  results  of  the 
combination  of  proto-iodide  of  iron  with  their  emulsion,  lie 
must  candidly  confess,  however,  that  for  ordinary  purposes  he 
preferred  to  prepare  his  plates  for  slowness  and  certaiuty,  rather 
than  for  risk  and  rapidity,  and  he  had  never  yet  obtained  surer 
or  more  perfect  results  than  those  produced  by  his  old  favour- 
ite, gelatino-bromide  emulsion,  made  with  a considerable  propor- 
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tion  of  table  beer.  He  thought  much  might  be  done  in  the  im- 
provement of  printing  processes.  To  his  mind,  the  most  satis- 
factory of  all  priuts  are  those  to  be  obtained  upon  the  glass  plate 
rather  than  upon  paper.  Of  course  he  was  aware  that  the 
former  could  never  supersede  the  latter.  However  delightful 
might  be  the  results  of  their  labours  visible  in  their  windows  in 
the  form  of  transparencies,  they  would  still  desire  to  see  upon 
their  walls  and  in  their  albums  permanent  specimens  of  their 
own  photography.  A further  work  in  which  the  members  of  the 
Society  might  profitably  engage  was  the  preservation  of  photo- 
graphic records  of  ancient  buildings  and  landmarks  of  the  city 
of  Manchester.  These  are  rapidly  disappearing,  and  he  saw 
each  time  he  entered  the  city  from  the  Ashton  side  evidence  of 
the  gradual  demolition  of  some  fine  old  houses  named  Gibraltar. 
With  these  suggestions  as  to  the  various  ways  in  which  the 
Societv  might  promote  the  photographic  art,  he  would  conclude 
his  address  in  the  hope  that  the  Society  might  be  the  means  of 
cementing  many  a firm  and  pleasant  friendship  ; that  it  might 
be  productive  of  an  important  impetus  to  photographic  art-work, 
and  that  it  might  speedily,  as  he  had  said,  take  front  rank 
among  the  scientific  societies  of  this  country. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Tatham,  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  President  for  his  address. 

A number  of  photographs  taken  by  members  on  the  occasion 
of  their  recent  excursion  to  Hawarden  were  afterwards  shown, 
and  some  of  them  were  pronounced  by  the  President  to  be  very 
satisfactory,  considering  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather 
at  the  time  they  were  taken.  The  exhibits  comprised  prints 
from  plates  taken  on  the  occasion  of  the  excursion  by  Mr.  Robert 
Graham  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Jones,  and  also  transparencies  by  the 
President  and  Secretary  ; an  excellent  series  of  10  by  8 views 
in  North  Wales,  by  the  platinotype  and  silver  process,  by  Mr. 
James  Blair  ; half-plate  views,  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Davies  ; half-plate 
views  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Prestwich,  by  Mr.  S.  A.  W itham  ; 
and  lantern  transparencies,  by  Mr.  Charles  Jumeux. 


Derby  Photographic  Society. 

A meeting  was  held  at  the  London  Restaurant  last  week,  the 
President,  Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  R E.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

Captain  Abney  read  a paper  on  “ The  Theory  of  Alkaline 
Development.’’ 

The  Committee  were  requested  to  draw  up  a rule  for  common 
observance  as  to  the  introduction  of  strangers  at  in-door 
meetings. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  Captain  Abney  was  carried  by  acclama- 
tion, and  brought  the  meeting  to  a close. 

An  out-door  meeting  was  held  at  King’s  Mills  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  The  members  started  by  brake  from  Derby  at 
2 p.m.,  the  weather  being  fine,  but  the  wind  rather  too  strong  to 
make  landscape  photography  enjoyable.  Upon  arriving  at  King’s 
Mills  they  were  met  by  several  members  who  had  come  by  train 
and  by  private  conveyances.  There  was  a good  attendance,  and 
several  fine  views  were  taken,  and  after  partaking  of  tea,  the 
Society  returned  to  Derby,  arriving  about  8 p.m. 


North  Staffordshire  Amateur  Photographic  Society. 
The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the 
6th  instant,  Mr.  C.  Alfieri  presiding. 

Mr.  C.  Brock  was  elected  a member.  A doublet  lens  was  sent 
by  Messrs.  Newton,  of  Liverpool,  for  exhibition. 

It  was  resolved  that  instruction  should  be  given  to  a firm  of 
plumbers  for  the  fitting  up  of  the  laboratory  of  the  Association 
at  its  present  place  of  meeting. 

It  was  also  resolved  that  the  North  Staffordshire  Railway 
Company  be  memorialised  on  the  subject  of  reduced  fares  for  the 
members  ; and  that  the  first  excursion  of  the  season  be  made  to 
Lichfield,  on  Wednesday,  May  13. 

Permission  having  been  granted  by  the  Dean  of  Lichfield  for 
the  members  of  the  Association  to  photograph  within  any  part 
of  the  precincts  of  the  Cathedral,  a number  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, members,  proceeded  to  the  sacred  edifice  on  the  day 
appointed,  and  a great  number  of  plates  were  successfully 
exposed  upon  both  interior  and  exterior  ; all  sizes  of  cameras, 
from  quarter-plate  up  to  15  by  12  being  represented.  For 
different  parts  of  the  interior  exposures  varying  from  five  to 
thirty  minutes  were  found  necessary , the  light  being  rather  poor. 

After  viewing  various  objects  of  interest  in  the  city,  and 
spending  a very  enjoyable  day,  the  party  reached  Stoke-on-Trent, 
well  satisfied  with  the  excursion. 


Newcastle-ox-Tyxe  and  Northern  Counties  Photo- 
graphic Association. 

The  ordinary  meeting  was  held  in  the  Wood  Memorial  Hall, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  on  Wednesday  the  13th  inst.,  at  7.30  p.m., 
Mr.  J.  B.  Payne  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  read  a letter  from  the  President,  regretting 
his  inability  to  attend  the  meeting. 

Messrs.  Spargo,  Jackson,  J.  E.  Goold,  and  Worsnop  were 
elected  members. 

W.  Cozens  Way,  Esq.,  was  nominated  by  Mr.  P.  M.  Laws  as 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Association;  the  proposition  was 
carried  with  acclamation. 

The  Secretary  read  reports  from  the  Council  with  regard  to 
out-door  meetings.  The  Council  recommended  that  meetings 
be  held  on  June  4,  at  Jesmond  Dene,  leader,  Mr.  Goold  ; July  4, 
at  Rothbury,  leader,  Mr.  Gibson  ; August  5,  at  Birnard  Castle, 
leader,  Prof.  Herschel ; September  5,  at  Warkworth,  leader, 
Mr.  J.  F.  Maliug. 

Also  with  reference  to  a competition  for  buna  fide  amateur 
members  only,  to  be  held  at  the  Society’s  ordinary  meeting  in 
November  next,  particulars  of  which  will  be  issued  shortly. 
Two  prizes  are  offered,  one  by  Professor  Herschell,  M.A  ,F.R.  A.S. 
the  President,  and  a second  prize  by  the  Council.  The  Judges’ 
appointed  are  the  President,  W.  Cozens  Way,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  J. 
P.  Gibson. 

Mr.  Galloway  read  a paper  on  “ The  Daguerreotype  Process,” 
(see  page  329).  Mr.  Galloway’s  paper  was  listened  to  with  much 
interest,  and  the  apparatus  used  came  in  for  a large  amount  of 
attention.  On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Payne  a vota  of  thanks 
was  unanimously  passed  to  Mr.  Galloway. 

Mr.  Joseph  Gray  then  read  a paper  on  “ Obtaining  Uniform 
Tones  with  the  New  Rapid  Paper  without  Gold,’’  and  gave  a 
demonstration  of  an  interesting  character  with  great  success. 
After  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Gray  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  Slay  14th,  the  above  Society  held  its 
first  out-door  meeting  for  the  present  season  at  Liverpool. 

It  has  for  some  years  past  been  a custom  with  the  members 
to  commence  the  summer  campaign  by  a visit  to  the  estuary  of 
the  Mersey,  and  experience  has  so  far  proved  this  arrangement 
to  have  been  a wise  one  ; for,  not  only  is  spring-time  by  far  the 
best  season  of  the  year  for  absolutely  instantaneous  work,  but 
the  excursions  hitherto  have,  with  one  solitary  exception,  been 
singularly  fortunate  in  having  favourable  weather.  On  the 
above  occasion,  although  at  Manchester  the  morning  was  wet 
and  cloudy,  and  the  general  look-out  of  the  most  dispiriting 
nature,  the  aspect  of  things  improved  during  the  journey,  and 
on  the  arrival  of  the  party  at  its  destination  the  day  was  all 
that  could  be  wished  for;  and  no  wonder!  for  did  not  Mr. 
Muth,  with  characteristic  forethought,  telephone  an  instruction 
to  his  friends  at  Liverpool  that  the  weather  should  be  specially 
adapted  to  the  occasion  ? At  all  events,  he  received  the  en- 
couraging reply  : ‘‘  Water  clear,  no  rain,  and  frequent  sun- 
shine.” 

On  arrival  at  the  landing-stage  the  members  speedily  made 
their  way  to  Rock  Ferry,  which  was  generally  considered  to  be 
the  best  starting-point ; and  some  good  pictures  were  made 
there,  with  groups  of  stranded  boats  in  the  foreground,  as  well 
as  a picturesque  view  from  the  end  of  the  pier  of  a number  of 
small  boats,  containing  figures,  which  were  lying  on  the  turbu- 
lent water.  On  the  return  voyage  a battery  of  cameras  was 
arranged  on  the  deck  of  the  boat  to  be  in  readiness  for  “ opening 
fire,”  and  some  very  successful  exposures  were  thus  made  ; but 
when  the  stand -point  of  the  camera,  as  well  as  the  object  to  be 
taken,  are  both  alike  in  constant  and  rapid  motion,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  situation  is  an  extremely  difficult  one,  and  an 
attempt  made  under  such  circumstances,  to  take  a small  sailing 
yacht  with  spread  canvas,  and  passing  swiftly  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  the  steamboat,  could  hardly  be  called  a success. 

The  shutters  used  on  the  occasion  were  chiefly  of  the  “ Ker- 
shaw ” type  ; but  an  extremely  simple  and  efficient  one  was 
shown  and  used  by  Mr.  Lees,  of  Dukinfield,  the  material  of  con- 
struction being  ebonite  ; and  the  merits  of  the  form  are  such 
that  it  is  hoped  Mr.  Lee3  will  bring  it  before  the  next  indoor 
meeting  of  the  Society  for  general  inspection  by  the  members. 

It  may  be  stated,  for  future  guidance  in  such  a class  of  work 
as  that  done  on  Saturday,  that  in  the  case  of  a pair  of  Dall- 
meyer  No.  1b  carte  leuses,  with  an  equivalent  focus  of  about 
6 inches  (mounted  stereoscopically),  and  diaphragms  of  r^,  the 
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exposure  was  found  to  be  ample  with  fifty-times  plates,  and 
with  the  quickest  motion  that  could  be  applied  to  the  shutter, 
although  the  said  motion  was  not  sufficiently  rapid  to  secure  a 
sharp  image  of  the  yacht  above  referred  to  when  sailing  at  prob- 
ably ten  or  twelve  knots  an  hour,  and  in  an  opposite  direction 
to  the  stand-point  of  the  camera. 

The  next  out-door  meeting  will  take  the  form  of  a full-day 
excursion,  on  Saturday,  June  6th,  to  the  charming  scenery 
around  Bolton  Abbey.  Members  and  friends  intending  to  join 
on  that  occasion  must  communicate  with  Mr.  William  Hartley, 
24,  Devonshire  Street,  Higher  Broughton,  at  least  three  clear 
days  before  the  date  of  the  trip,  otherwise  no  arrangements  can 
be  made  for  cheaper  travelling  than  that  of  the  ordinary  railway 
fares. 


Birkenhead  Photographic  Society. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  1 4th  instant,  at  Mr.  R.  Hartley’s  Studio,  Market 
Street,  the  President  (Mr.  J.  Alexander  Forrest,)  occupying  the 

chair. 

The  Rev.  II.  Victor  Macdnna,  M.A..  Messrs.  A.  J.  Dunsford, 
W.  Gorst,  G.  A.  Iveuyon,  M.D.,  and  W.  P.  Riley,  were  elected 
members  of  the  Association. 

With  reference  to  the  picture  competition  to  take  place  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  it  was  decided  by  the  Council  that  the  awards 
should  consist  of  two  prizes,  the  first  for  the  best  picture  of  the 
year,  and  the  second  for  the  best  photograph  of  the  year,  both 
irrespective  of  subject ; following  these  would  be  seven  orders  of 
merit,  handsomely  designed  in  colours,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  President,  and  kindly  presented  by  him  to  the  Society  ; the 
first  for  the  three  best  cloud  subjects,  and  one  each  of  the  six 
remaining  for  the  best  picture  in  each  set  of  special  subjects,  a 
list  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  usual  monthly  notice  sheet.  It 
was  to  be  understood  that  the  pictures  must  have  been  taken 
within  the  present  year,  and  entirely  the  production  of  the  mem- 
bers competing. 

A large  number  of  prints  of  Speke,  Sandbach,  &c.,  were  also 
passed  round  by  Messrs.  Atkins,  Beer,  Day,  Ellerbeck,  Evans, 
Forrest,  Whalley,  and  Williams  ; after  which  — 

Mr.  JonN  H.  Day  read  a paper  entitled,  “ Notes  on  a Day  in 
the  Neighbourhood  of  Sandbach”  (see  page  322),  and  a vote  of 
thanks  terminated  a very  enjoyable  evening. 


Amateur  Photographers’  Club. 

At  a meeting  held  at  22,  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  on 
Wednesday  last ; present  — Messrs.  Platt,  Pemberton,  Dresser, 
Toulmin  Smith,  Duncuft,  Greene,  Stone,  Hastings,  Swift,  Norris, 
and  Captain  Abney. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Stone,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dresser,  Mr.  S. 
Platt,  J P.,  was  unanimously  voted  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  called  upon  Mr.  Stone  to  address  the  meeting  in 
explanation  of  the  objects  in  view,  and  for  which  it  had  been 

summoned. 

Mi'.Stone  said  : There  seems  at  present  to  bo  a consensus  of 
opinion  among  the  amateurs  of  this  country  that  the  time  has 
arrived  for  the  establishment  of  a club  which  will  bind  them 
together.  The  question  of  the  formation  of  this  club  is  not  with- 
out difficulties  ; there  is  the  fact  that  amateur  photographers  are 
recruited  from  every  rank  of  society,  from  nearly  every  grade  ; 
there  is  the  fact  that  a large  and  an  increasing  number  of  ladies 
are  amateur  photographers.  The  club  must  be  a rendezvous,  a 
social  meeting-place  for  country  amateurs  who  come  to  town, 
where  they  can  meet  their  London  brethren  and  one  another. 
The  locality  of  the  Club  is  a most  important  consideration. 
House-rent,  and  even  room-rent  in  club  land,  is  very  high.  The 
neighbourhoods  of  either  Piccadilly  or  Trafalgar  Square  seem  to 
me  to  be  eligible  positions.  In  any  case  I think  a factor  in  the 
choice  of  rooms  should  be  the  possession  of  one  large  room  or 
gallery,  where  exhibitions  of  photographs  could  be  held.  The 
possession  of  such  a room  might  become  a source  of  revenue. 
Then  there  most  certainly  should  be  one  or  more  dark-rooms  fitted 
up  with  every  modern  contrivance  and  advantage.  There  might 
be  a number  of  lockers  for  the  use  of  members,  where  their  own 
developers  and  apparatus  might  be  kept  under  lock  and  key.  A 
small  fee  might  reasonably  be  asked  for  this  convenience.  A 
billiard  room  is  a desideratum.  The  formation  of  a good  photo- 
graphic library  would  very  much  enhance  the  value  of  the 
Club,  and  I believe  many  members  would  contribute  books  for  so 
desirable  an  object,  I am  sure  that  all  the  photographic  journals 


of  the  world  would  willingly  send  a copy  of  each  of  their  issues 
for  use  in  the  newspaper  and  smoking  rooms. 

The  feeding  element  in  a club  is  at  once  a source  of  great  risk 
and  of  great  advantage.  I believe  that  the  Amateur  Photo- 
graphers’ Club  had  better  start  cautiously,  by  merely  having  light 
refreshment  supplied,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  toast,  wine,  spirits, 
cigars,  and  tobacco.  The  caretaker  should,  if  possible,  be  a man 
with  a knowledge  of  photography,  who  could  at  the  same  time  act 
as  caterer.  There  would  have  to  be  a general  committee,  and 
also  a house  committee.  The  matter  of  annual  subscription  I 
hold  to  be  of  vital  imporfance  to  the  Club’s  longevity.  This 
should  have  careful  and  thoughtful  consideration.  I make  the 
suggestion  that  the  Committee  might  perhaps  prefer  to  make 
arrangements  with  a large  hotel  (say  one  of  those  monster  ones 
now  building  in  Northumberland  Avenue)  for  the  fitting  up  of 
rooms  suitable  for  the  Club,  in  which  case  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  the  commissariat  department  might  be  satisfactorily 
solved.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  main  object  of  this  preliminary 
meeting  is  to  take  such  steps  as  will  spread  the  knowledge  of  the 
starting  of  the  Club  throughout  the  three  kingdoms,  and  enlist 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  amateurs  and  all  amateur  societies 
and  associations. 

The  Chairman  then  briefly  proposed  the  first  resolution, 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Greene,  “ That  it  is  desirable  to  form 
an  Amateur  Photographers’ Club,  with  premises  in  London.” 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  Mr.  Pemberton  raised 
objections  to  the  suggestion  that  the  Club  should  be  of  a social 
character,  as  going  beyond  the  strict  limits  of  the  circle  of  photo- 
graphy. 

In  the  result,  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  second  resolution  was  also  proposed  from  the  chair, 
seconded,  and  carried  unanimously:  “That  Messrs.  Platt' 
Dresser,  Pemberton,  Greene,  Duncuft,  Stone,  Hastings,  Fisher' 
and  Captain  Abney  be  appointed  a Committee  for  the  purpose  of 
foiming  the  ‘ Amateur  Photographers’  Club,’  with  power  to  add 
to  their  number.” 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Greene,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dresser,  it  was 
resolved  : “ That  a room  having  been  offered  to  the  Committee 
for  their  preliminary  meetings,  the  offer  be  accepted  ; and 
that  the  temporary  address  of  the  Committee,  for  all  inquiries,  be 
made  at  22,  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.”  ’ 

At  a meeting  of  the  preliminary  Committee,  subsequently  held, 
the  modus  operandi  was  discussed,  audits  final  consideration  post- 
poned to  a meeting,  to  be  held  by  adjournment  on  Tuesday, 
2nd  Juneprox.,  at  12,  noon. 


Notts  Photograriiic  Association. 

A social  meeting  of  the  above  flourishing  Society  was  held  last 
Monday  evening,  the  18th  inst.,  at  Bingham’s  Restaurant,  the 
President,  Mr.  G.  Shepperley  iu  the  chair,  for  the  discussion  of 
matters  relating  to  photography,  the  exhibition  of  apparatus,  and 
the  arrangement  of  a series  of  excursions  during  the  coming 
summer  months  of  June,  July,  and  August.  A great  many 
members  were  present,  who  decided  upon  certain  Thursdays  and 
Saturdays  as  most  convenient  to  their  leisure,  extending  from 
Saturday,  June  6,  to  Thursday,  August  27.  Amongst  other 
places  most  in  favour  were  King’s  Mills,  Haddon  Hall,  Thur- 
gaton  and  district,  Belvoir  Castle,  Quorndon  and  neighbourhood. 

The  outcome  of  the  efforts  of  the  members  will  be  shown  at 
the  forthcoming  Exhibition  in  November  next,  which  the  Society 
propose  holding  for  the  encouragement  of  the  art,  and  at  which 
a silver  and  bronze  medal  will  be  presented  for  the  best  results. 

The  President  kindly  offered  the  use  of  a dark-room,  centrally 
situated,  for  the  convenience  of  those  members  who  wished  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  advantages. 

Several  new  members  were  proposed  for  admission,  and  a very 
agreeable  evening  was  passed. 


Bolton  Photographic  Society. 

The  May  meeting  was  held  on  the  7th  inst.,  at  the  Baths, 
Bridgman  Street,  Mr.  J.  C.  Sewell  in  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  had  been  confirmed,  Messrs.  Thos.  Davies, 
Geo.  Chamley,  and  Geo.  Knott  Morris,  were  elected  members  of 
the  Society. 

The  accounts  of  the  recent  open  meeting  having  been 
examined,  it  was  resolved  that  the  loss  be  met  from  the  general 
funds  of  the  Society. 

It  was  also  resolved  that  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  be 
tendered  to  J.  R.  Bridson,  Esq.,  for  the  funds  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  council  for  prizes. 
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The  following  places  were  chosen  for  the  out-door  meetings  : — 
Bromley  Cross,  Itivington,  Alderley,  New  Brighton,  and  Whalley. 


Mh  ill  % jstubic. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  next 
monthly  technical  meeting  of  this  Society  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday  next,  May  26th,  at  8 p.m.,  at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East.  The 
room  will  be  open  at  7.15  for  the  perusal  of  publications  on  the 
table. 

A Photograph,  and  a Photograph. — To  illustrate  the 
injuries  done  by  the  erection  of  the  elevated  railroad  to  a certain 
building  situated  on  the  corner  of  one  of  the  avenues  and  an  inter- 
secting street,  a photographer  was  employed  to  make  a picture  of 
the  building  and  of  the  obstructions  to  its  approach  caused  by  the 
railroad.  The  photographer  understood  well  what  was  desired  of 
him,  and  made  two  views — one  from  above,  and  another  below 
the  track,  full  of  posts,  pillars,  tracks,  stairs,  station  buildings,  and 
a locomotive  blowing  off  steam,  the  building  being  merely  sug- 
gestive, and  scarcely  visible.  These  photographs  were  produced 
in  court,  but  the  defendant  in  the  suit  was  also  provided  with 
photographs.  His  views  were  taken  from  the  intersecting  street, 
showing  that  side  of  the  building  to  be  perfectly  free  from  any 
obstruction,  and  another  taken  from  between  the  tracks,  and 
although  a decided  side  view,  also  showed  the  entire  building. — 
Photographic  Times. 

How  Photographs  are  Advertised  in  the  United  States. 
— Mr.  Walter  B.  Welsford  writes  : — “The  enclosed  1 cut  from 
the  advertisement  pages  of  an  American  paper  will  show  how 
far  behind  we,  in  the  Old  Country  are,  as  regards  the  matter  of 
advertising.  It  may  give  some  of  us  poor  modest  crawlers  a 
wrinkle.” — “ What  are  the  wild  waves  saying,  sister  ?’’  “ Listen, 
brother,  and  you  will  hear.  Hartley  is  making  the  very  best 
photographs  that  can  be  made  anywhere  in  the  world  at  the 
following  prices: — 12  cabinets,  1 panel,  any  style,  $2-00;  12 
cabinets,  1 panel,  coloured,  $2' 50 ; 12  panels,  $3’00.  §1,000 

Challenge  to  Photographers  ! I will  make  the  following  test 
case  with  any  photographer  in  this  city.  A committee  to  be 
appointed  to  select  ten  subjects.  Said  subjects  to  have  cabinets 
taken  at  any  §5,  §6,  or  §8  studio  (if  they  can  find  one)  and  the 
same  subjects  to  have  cabinets  made  at  my  studio.  Neither 
photographer  to  know  when  the  subjects  come  to  the  gallery,  or 
to  know  the  test  pictures  until  they  are  finished  and  delivered 
to  said  ten  subjects,  the  name  of  each  photographer  to  be  then 
taken  off  the  cards,  and  the  pictures  sent  to  Sarony,  of  New 
York,  for  his  decision  as  to  their  quality.  If  mine  come  back 
pronounced  as  good  as  the  others,  I to  receive  $1,000.  If  mine 
come  back  pronounced  inferior,  I to  pay  $1,000.  Who  is  the 
man  to  take  this  up  ? Do  not  be  deceived  by  ‘ egg-shell  finish.’ 
‘ Listen,  sister,  at  what  the  wild  waves  are  saying.’  I positively 
assert  that  there  is  no  such  thing  known  to  photography  as 
egg-shell  finish,  and  those  that  advertise  it  do  not  make  any 
better-finished  picture  by  that  name  than  anybody  else.  One 
man  says  egg-shell  finish  is  not  offered  in  any  gallery  in  the  city 
at  less  than  §6  per  dozen.  I say,  and  will  bet  him  S500,  that 
he  cannot  prove  that  any  $0  studio  makes  any  such  picture,  or 
that  makes  any  better  picture  at  §6  than  I do  at  $2.  The  old 
saying,  ‘ Drowning  men  catch  at  straws,’  should  be,  ‘ Drowning 
men  catch  at  egg-shells.’  Listen  again,  brother,  and  hear  what 
the  wild  waves  are  saying.’  This  same  egg-shell  man  says,  ‘ I 
could  not  exist  at  all  was  it  not  for  my  Sunday  trade.’  I will 
make  him  a side  bet  of  $,1000  that  I could  live  as  well  as  aDy 
photographer,  in  this  or  any  other  city,  if  there  never  was  a 
customer  came  into  my  gallery.  I am  not  making  photographs 
for  a living,  but  only  to  make  the  photographers  of  Chicago 
acknowledge  me  dictator  of  prices.  I have  been  informed  that 
the  reason  certain  down-town  photographers  do  not  keep  open 
on  Sunday  is  because  the  elevator  does  not  run,  and  people  will 
not  climb  six  flights  of  stairs — not  even  for  egg-shells.  They 
make  use  of  the  fact  of  the  elevator  not  running  to  make  the 
public  believe  they  are  at  Sunday  school,  instead  of  on  the  roof 
of  the  building  printing.  Kemember,  we  are  open  Sunday — 
always  have  been,  and  always  will  be — as  it  is  a great  accommo- 
dation to  the  public  (the  churches  are  also  open  on  Sunday,  for 
the  accommodation  of  those  that  CADnot  attend  during  the  week) 
and,  lurthermore,  I have  made  pictures  of  ministers  on  Sunday, 
and  delivered  the  pictures  to  them  on  their  way  from  church.’  ” 
Hartley’s  Studio,  309w,  Maidson  Street,  Sign  of  the  Rooster. 


Photographic  Cr.rn. — The  subject  for  discussion  on 
May  27th,  will  be  “The  Preparation  of  Lantern  Slides.”  This 
being  a lantern  uight,  members  are  requested  to  bring  slides. 
Visitors  are  invited.  The  Whit-Monday  out-door  meeting  will 
be  held  at  Welwyn.  Train  from  King’s  Cross  at  10.32  a.m. 


fo  Comspcmimits. 

***  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

A.  F. — It  seems  to  us  that  you  bought  the  goods  on  the  faith  of  the 
announcement  that  that  the  package  contained  full  directions ; 
and  as  it  did  not  contain  these  directions,  you  are  certainly  entitled 
to  recover  the  sum  that  you  paid.  Obtain  a County  Court 
summons. 

A Constant  Reader. — From  Rouch,  80,  Strand  ; or  Marion,  21, 
Soho  Square. 

H.  Parker. — The  best  is  a quarter-plate  apparatus  by  one  of  the 
high-class  makers ; if  you  buy  a cheap  substitute,  you  will  soon 
become  dissatisfied. 

G.  E.  T.  — Thank  you  for  the  excellent  photograph,  and  the 
interesting  account  of  your  method  of  “squaring”  the  custodian. 
All  photographers  know  how  to  get  the  subject  square,  but  some 
diplomacy  is  often  required  to  “square”  the  verger.  You  remark 
with  some  justice  thattheieis  no  excuse  for  converging  lines: 
but  did  you  ever  yet  see  any'  photograph  which  had  not  some 
fault  ? Do  not  forget  your  promise  to  send  notes  of  your  tour. 

No.  99. — Is  it  necessary  for  us  to  say  that  they  are  excellent  ? 

Rothwell.— 1.  It  is  merely  a question  of  the  size  of  the  reflector, 
and  apart  from  this,  the  distance  is  immaterial.  2.  One  on  a 
slightly  albumenized  paper  is  best ; but  we  have  succeeded  very 
well  with  plain  paper.  3 — 

Mercuric  chloride  20  grains 

Ammonium  chloride 20  ,, 

Water  ....  1 ounce 

4.  Lithographic  writing  ink  ink  rubbed  up  with  water  to  a mode- 
rately stiff  consistency. 

Thos.  Slow. — It  can  be  obtained  from  the  Autotype  Company,  74, 
New  Oxford  Street,  W.C. 

Vadb  Mecum. — Something  of  the  kind  is  sold  by  Marion  and  Co., 
Soho  Square. 

J.  Widmbr. — No.  16  corresponds  to  l-65  millimetres,  and  No.  20 
corresponds  to  "914  millimetres.  We  post  you  a table  giving 
fulh-r  details. 

F..  G.— As  there  is  no  copyright,  you  have  probably  no  legal  remedy. 
Several  cases  have  occurred  in  which  the  aggrieved  persons  have 
taken  upon  themselves  to  destroy  photographs  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

An  Old  Subscriber. — The  best  imitation  of  ivory  is  celluloid 
or  xylonite.  It  is  a combination  of  solubla  pyroxyline,  camphor, 
and  a white  pigment. 

Bi  rt  Sharp. — The  address  is  Gray  Brothers,  49,  Blackett  Street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

W.  S.  F. — 1.  Generally  speaking  they  give  better  negatives— 
clearer,  and  more  perfectly  gradated.  2.  The  idea  is  quite  prac- 
ticable, and  has  been  carried  out  by  several  well-known  practi- 
tioners. The  maker  of  the  camera  will  construct  the  frame  for 
you  ; but  a light-tight  partition  must  also  be  fitted  in  the  camera. 
3.  It  has  been  described  in  the  News,  but  is  rather  complex. 
We  prefer  the  simple  drop. 

Edward’s  Plate-Coating  Machine. — This  machine,  recently 
mentioned  by  M.  Vidal,  is  described  on  page  540  of  our  volume 
for  1884,  not  on  page  511,  as  recently  stated. 
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SURVEYING  BY  THE  AID  OF  PHOTOGR  A.FHY. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  the  use  of  the  camera  for  survey- 
ing lies  in  the  fact  that  the  observations  are  far  more  liable 
to  be  disturbed  by  dull  and  foggy  weather  than  are  those 
made  with  the  ordinary  surveying  instruments.  When 
there  is  but  a slight  mist  it  is  impossible  to  measure  points 
in  the  distance  with  any  accuracy  on  the  negative.  More- 
over, a difficulty  is  introduced  whenever  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  work  facing  the  sun. 

In  the  report  already  referred  to,  drawn  up  by  those 
who  had  been  concerned  in  the  Strassburg  survey,  it  is 
mentioned  that  the  lens  used  was  one  of  only  235  m.m. 
focal  length — about  9 j inches— and  that  as  a consequence 
distant  objects  were  represented  so  small  as  to  be  beyond 
the  possibility  of  accurate  measurement.  “ A lens  of  con- 
siderably greater  focal  length  appears  desirable,”  continues 
the  report;  with  reason,  we  should  imagine,  seeing  that 
the  jlates  to  be  covered  were  12  inches  square.  A focal 
length  of  about  double  that  mentioned  is  recommended  by 
Herr  Stolze. 

The  first  condition  of  accuracy  in  a photographic  sur- 
vey is  the  ascertaining  with  the  nearest  possible  approach 
to  absolute  precision  of  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens.  If 
any  error  be  made  in  the  determination  of  this,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  distance  between  the  optical  centre  and  the 
ground  glass  or  sensitive  plate,  this  error  will  be  repro- 
duced proportionally  throughout  the  whole  resulting  plan. 

The  determination  of  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens  was 
made  by  the  Strassburg  surveyor  by  the  well-known 
method  of  finding  the  distance  from  the  ground  glass  by 
focussing  a measuring  rod  placed  vertically  at  some  dis- 
tance off,  when — 


When  d = distance  of  measuring  rod,  b = size  of  image  of 
same  on  ground  glass,  m = length  of  rod ; / here  is  not 
the  principal  focus,  but  the  lens  conjugate.  It  is,  how- 
ever, of  course,  quite  easy  to  find  the  optical  centre  when 
/ is  determined.  Concerning  the  method,  however,  Herr 
Stolze  makes  the  following  remarks  : — 

“ To  get  the  image  very  sharp  it  is  necessary  to  place 
the  measuring  staff  at  some  distance.  From  this  it  follows, 
however,  that  the  image  is  proportionally  small.  It  had, 
in  the  case  in  question,  a length  of  5 c.m.  (about  2 inches). 
Now  it  Is  well  known  that  every  measurement  of  a line  is 
transferred  with  a certain  error  at  each  end,  so  that  in  the 
particular  case  in  point  only  a certain  fixed  degree  of  pre- 
cision can  be  relied  upon.  From  a hundred  thousand 
estimations  from  photographic  plates  which  Meydendauer 
and  myself  have  made,  we  conclude  that  with  the  usual 
measurement  the  maximum  attainable  precision  is  for  each 

Continued  from  page  322. 


reading  01  m.m.  (about  inch),  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
case  of  a line  which  requires  two  readings,  0-2  m.m.  Even 
this  degree  of  accuracy  is  only  attainable  by  a practiced 
hand.  With  most  an  error  of  twice  the  amount  mentioned 
is  to  be  looked  for.  In  the  case  in  question,  therefore,  the 
measurement  of  the  5 c.m.  may  be  assumed  to  be  burdened 
with  an  error  of  at  least  0 2 m.m.,  or  rroth  of  the  whole. 
Thiser  ror  conveys  itself  by  the  calculation  indicated  above, 
to  the  focal  length  ; which,  therefore,  even  supposing  it  to 
be  measured  with  absolute  accuracy,  will  be  estimated  as 
at  least  ^ too  large  or  too  small.”  The  result  of  this  is, 
between  any  two  plates  exposed  before  and  after  the 
camera  is  turned  through  an  angle  of  60°,  an  angular  error 
of  14'  24"  ; enough  to  completely  upset  any  survey. 

“The  method  whereby  Meydendauer  and  I estimate  the 
focal  length  is  free  from  these  objections.  It  is  possible 
by  means  of  it,  and  by  the  help  of  the  most  simple  measure- 
ments and  easy  calculations,  to  ascertain  the  focal  length 
within  0 05  m.m.  of  precision.”  Unfortunately  the  method 
is  not  described. 

It  was  urged,  as  a serious  drawback,  and  one  giving  rise 
to  considerable  error,  that  the  camera  revolved  on  a 
vertical  axis  which  did  not  pass  through  the  optical  centre 
of  the  lens.  In  this  connection  we  must  point  out  that 
although  in  this  typical  case  which  we  imagined,  only  one 
exposure  was  made,  in  actual  practice  it  is  necessary,  as  a 
rule,  to  take  several  exposures  from  each  point  of  observa- 
tion, the  camera  being  turned  after  each  exposure  on  a 
vertical  axis,  so  that  the  one  picture  will  overlap  that  next 
it. 

Concerning  the  assertion  that  the  want  of  coincidence  of 
the  turning  axis  of  the  camera  and  the  optical  centre  can 
cause  any  considerable  error  in  the  result,  Herr  Stolze 
remarks  : “ I do  not  know  who  may  be  the  originator  of 
this  wonderful  statement,  but  I must  at  once  declare  it  to 
be  an  error.”  He  then  goes  on  to  show  that  the  maximum 
error  which  can  arise  from  the  want  of  coincidence  is  equal 
to  the  diameter  of  a circle  having  the  distance  between  the 
turning  axis  of  the  camera  and  the  optical  centre  of  the 
lens  as  a radius,  amounting  to  28  c.m. — about  10|  inches — 
in  the  case  in  question.  He  then  points  out  that  photo- 
grammetrical  observations  are  not  intended  to  serve  as  the 
basis  for  calculations  as  those  by  the  theodolite  are,  but 
are  intended  for  direct  transference  on  to  paper,  so  that 
any  error  which  lies  within  the  width  of  a pencil  line  ora 
pencil  point  may  be  disregarded.  A distinct  pencil  dot 
has,  however,  according  to  Herr  Stolze,  a diameter  at  the 
smallest  of  0-2,  generally  0 3 m.m. ; that  is  to  say,  about 
a hundredth  of  an  inch.  “ From  this  it  follows  that  when 
the  scale  of  the  plan  is  not  greater  than  1 to  1,400,  the 
circle  described  by  the  optical  centre  of  the  objective  is  at 
the  greatest  represented  by  such  a pencil  dot,  and  may  be 
entirely  disregarded.  To  one  who  can  judge  of  such 
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matters,  it  will  be  evident  that  in  work  of  the  nature  of 
that  in  question  a larger  scale  than  this  can  seldom  be 
used. 

“ If,  however,  it  be  desired  in  the  case  of  purely  architec- 
tural surveys  to  work  to  a larger  scale,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  draw  the  circle  to  scale  on  the  paper,  and  to  make  the 
construction  from  its  periphery  instead  of  from  its 
centre.” 

The  reason  for  keeping  the  vertical  axis  of  the  camera 
behind  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens  is  evidently  to  cause 
the  two  to  coincide ; would  involve  a most  cumbersome 
construction  of  operation  ; and  would  be  a thing  to  be 
avoided  unless  very  great  advantages  were  to  be  gained 


from  it.  This  will  be  evident  to  anyone  who  will  consider 
how  it  would  be  necessary  to  construct  a camera  if  it  were 
desired  that  the  screw  pinching  it  to  the  tripod  head  should 
be  immediately  below  the  lens,  and  at  the  same  time  that 
the  whole  arrangement  should  be  quite  rigid. 


A PHOTOGRAPH  BY  MOONLIGHT. 

Our  illustration  i3  a phototype  block  made  by  Mr.  W.  T. 
Wilkinson  from  an  original  photograph  taken  by  Mr.  J. 
B.  Metcalf.  Mr.  J.  B.  Metcalf’s  picture  was  taken  by 
moonlight  on  the  night  of  December  13th,  18S3,  from  th0 


window  of  his  residence  in  New  York.  The  exposure 
extended  from  6.30  to  11.30,  p.m.,  and  he  used  one  of 
Eastman’s  (American ) special  plates,  Dallmeyer’s  61  by 
rapid  rectilinear  lens,  full  opening,  and  ferrous-oxalate 
(no  bromide)  developer. 


THE  ISOCHROMATIC  WET  PROCESS  WITHOUT 
THE  INTERVENTION  OF  YELLOW  GLASS. 

BY  DR.  H.  W.  VOGEL.* 


About  a year  ago  I published  in  the  Photographic  News 
an  account  of  my  eosine  collodion  process  for  taking 
coloured  subjects.  In  this  process,  as  in  all  others  pub- 
lished afterwards,  a yellow  glass  is  necessary  through 
which  the  subject  ought  to  be  taken,  for  reducing  the 
action  of  the  white  and  blue  rays.  Now  it  is  said  that 
Dr.  Albert  and  Braun  (Doruach)  possess  a secret  isochro- 
matic  process  which  does  not  want  a yellow  glass.  This 
is  an  advantage,  because  the  yellow  glass  increases  the 
exposure  necessary  for  taking  a picture. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  vary  my  published  process  in  such  a 
way  that  it  works  also  without  a yellow  glass,  though  1 
confess  that  the  proportion  of  brightness  of  the  different 
dyes  taken  in  this  way  is  not  so  perfect  as  in  photographs 
taken  with  azaline  plates. 

During  the  last  year  I published  a paper  on  the  import  - 
ance  of  the  silver  eoside  for  the  isocliromatic  wet  process. 


Communicated  by  the  Author,  from  a chapter  of  his  new  book  : “ 
1 hotography  of  Coloured  Subjects  in  the  Right  Proportion  of  t 
week  tUCSS’  W^ut*1  be  published  in  Gennany.during  the  next 


Amory  and  Abney  have  already  shown  that  this  substance 
is  only  sensitive  for  green  and  yellow  rays  of  the  spectrum, 
and  I thus  explain  the  favourable  action  of  it  in  the  wet 
isocbromatic  process.  This  eoside  is  formed  in  the  wet 
eosine  collodion  process,  and  can  be  easily  observed  when 
one  submits  a plate  coated  with  eosiue-dyed  collodion  to 
the  action  of  a nitrate  of  silver  bath  made  acid  with 
acetic  acid. 

It  is  a well-recognised  fact  in  photography  that  in  many 
cases  two  sensitive  substances  mixed  together  influence 
each  other  favourably.  Iodide  of  silver  or  bromide  of 
silver  when  used  alone  in  the  wet  process  do  not  possess 
sufficient  sensitiveness  for  the  shadows,  but  when  mixed 
they  are  far  more  satisfactory.  The  same  kind  of  thing 
holds  good  in  the  case  of  the  spectrum.  Iodide  of  silver 
by  itself  is,  with  a short  exposure,  ODly  sensitive  a little 
beyoud  G,  while  bromide  of  silver  is  sensitive  to  F ; but 
both  together  are  sensitive  as  far  as  b or  E.  The  case  is 
similar  with  silver  eoside. 

The  formation  of  the  required  silver  compouud  which 
not  only  gives  developable  images,  but  is  also  at  the  same 
time  an  optical  and  chemical  sensitiser,  is  the  cause  of  the 
exceptionally  active  action  of  eosine  in  the  wet  process. 

A notable  circumstance  is  that  the  silver  eoside  plates 
lose  very  little  of  their  beautiful  red  colour  in  the  fixing 
bath,  hence  it  would  seem  that  the  eoside  of  silver  is  only 
decomposed  with  difficulty  by  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The 
following  facts  relative  to  the  sensitiveness  of  films  con- 
taining eoside  of  silver  were  established  by  me  in  1881 : — 

1.  Eoside  of  silver  by  itself  is  sensitive  for  the  yellowish- 
green  and  green  rays  of  the  spectrum,  the  action  goiDg 
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ritli  very  long  exposure  a little  beyond  the  bright  blue.  If 
ne  compares  eoaideof  silver  with  pure  bromide  of  silver  as 
egards  the  action  of  the  spectral  yellow,  the  eosine  com- 
ound  turns  out  to  be  three  times  more  sensitive  than  the 
idigo-sensitive  modification  of  silver  bromide. 

2.  Eoside  of  silver  in  conjunction  with  bromide  of  silver 
ives  considerable  sensitiveness  to  the  yellowish-green 
ays;  the  sensitiveness  of  the  two  conjointly  for  these 
ays  being  at  least  sixty  times  that  of  a simple  bromide 
late. 

3.  Eoside  of  silver  with  a small  addition  of  iodide  gives 
sensitiveness  for  the  green  about  four  times  as  great  as 

he  sensitiveness  for  the  blue. 

Although  one  might  suppose  that  eoside  of  silver  itself 
irould  be  the  best  medium  for  photographing  coloured 
bjects,  it  is  not  sufficiently  sensitive  for  the  purpose, 
lence  it  is  better  to  use  bromide  and  iodide  as  recoin - 
aended  in  my  receipt  for  colour-collodion  published  last 
ear. 

This  circumstance  leads  one  to  the  enquiry,  whether  it 
3 not  better  rather  to  reduce  the  blue  sensitiveness  by  re- 
[ucing  the  amount  of  the  substance  which  is  specially 
ensitive  to  the  blue  (bromide  of  silver) ; and  to  corres- 
>ondingly  increase  the  amount  of  the  substance  specially 
ensitive  to  the  green  (eoside  of  silver).  This  question  I 
lave  endeavoured  to  axiswer  experimentally  by  omitting 
he  iodide  in  my  formula,  and  increasing  the  eoside  about 
;enfold  ; in  this  case  the  lowering  of  the  sensitiveness  to 
;he  blue,  and  the  exaltation  of  the  sensitiveness  to  the 
pellow,  were  so  great  that  use  of  the  yellow  glass  was  found 
o be  no  longer  necessary  in  order  to  secure  very  marked 
•esults.  The  experiments  were  now  continued,  aud  the 
proportion  of  eoside  was  increased  to  twenty-fold  the 
jriginal,  with  the  result  that  a plate  was  obtained  which 
vorked  satisfactorily  without  the  yellow  glass,  and  was 
nore  acted  upon  by  chrome  yellow  than  by  ultramarine 
due.  Still  the  result  was  hardly  equal  to  the  azaline 
date  used  with  yellow  glass  ; but  the  convenience  of  being 
ible  to  wrork  without  a yellow  glass  is  very  considerable, 
is  the  yellow  screen  prolongs  the  exposure  very  consider- 
ably. For  the  reproduction  of  oil  paintings  containing  deep 
due,  the  eosine  collodion  process,  without  the  yellow  glass, 
ihould  suffice ; especially  if  but  little  importance  is 
ittached  to  the  red  tints. 

The  image  which  is  obtained  on  the  collodion  plate 
uglily  charged  with  eosine  is  thinner  than  when  a plate 
s used  containing  a small  proportion  only  of  eosine,  but 
,his  thin  image  can  be  easily  intensified  with  silver  and 
pyrogallic  acid. 


ABOUT  SULPHITE  OF  SOOA  AS  A DEVELOPER 
AN1)  FIXING  AGENT. 

BY  CAPTAIN  ABNEY,  R.E.,  F.R.S. 

Sulphite  of  soda  is  so  commonly  used  by  photographers 
as  an  ingredient  in  the  alkaline  developer  that  it  is  a matter 
of  some  surprise  that  we  have  not  heard  more  regarding  its 
capabilities  in  other  directions.  Sulphite  of  soda  has 
several  curious  properties,  one  of  which  was  announced 
Borne  little  time  ago  by  Mr.  Watmough  Webster,  I believe 
— viz.,  its  supposed  power  of  taking  the  place  of  the  alkali 
iD  the  alkaline  developer.  lie  found  if  the  developer  be 
mixed  as  for  development,  and  if  the  alkali  be  absent,  but 
sulphite  of  soda  be  present  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
pyrogallic  acid  colourless,  that  after  a long  interval  an 
image  may  be  developed  on  a gelatino-broinide  plate.  It 
appeared  to  me,  however,  that  this  developing  action  might 
be  due  to  a little  free  alkali  which  is  often  present  in  the 
sulphite,  and  to  test  this  some  experiments  were  made.  To 
the  sulphite  solution  was  added  a little  hydrochloric  acid, 
just  sufficient  to  make  it  redden  blue  litmus  paper,  and  a 
collodio-bromide  emulsion  plate  was,  after  exposure,  im- 
mersed in  a saturated  solution  of  the  acidified  salt,  to  which 
a few  grains  of  plain  pyrogallic  acid  were  added.  After 


a lapse  of  about  three  minutes,  a perfectly  developed  pic- 
ture was  obtained,  and  quite  free  from  fog ; but  it  had  a 
curious  metallic  look  on  the  surface,  and  was  a little 
browner  in  colour  than  that  usually  obtained  by  other 
means. 

This  proved,  then,  that  the  sulphite  per  se  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  an  alkali  in  the  ordinary  alkaline  developer. 
Another  plate  was  exposed  and  immersed  in  a mixture  of 
sodium  sulphite  and  sodium  bisulphite  (this  latter  is  an 
acid  salt),  to  which  pyrogallic  acid  had  been  added, 
with  the  result  that  an  excellent  picture  was  obtained, 
but  rather  slower  in  coming  out,  and  of  a still  browner 
colour.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  developer  worked 
without  any  restrainer  whatever.  It  struck  me,  there- 
fore, that  it  should  be  useful  for  collodio-chloride. 
Plates  were  prepared  aud  exposed  wet,  and,  in  the  first 
instance,  a saturated  solution  of  the  sulphite  was  used ; 
but,  for  reasons  which  will  be  apparent  further  on,  the 
strength  was  diminished  to  half  saturation.  With  long 
exposure  to  light  the  image  developed  up  rapidly,  and  had 
a rather  ruddy  tone,  but  nothing  very  remarkable.  By 
giving  a short  exposure,  however,  the  image  was  long  in 
coming  up  ; but  it  developed  eventually  with  great  inten- 
sity, and  assumed  a beautiful  ruby-purple  colour  by  trans- 
mitted light,  but  by  reflected  light  showed  a green  metallic 
lustre,  which  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  colour  of 
a very  bad  example  of  green  fog.  This  was  only  on  the 
high-lights,  however,  and  not  to  be  traced  on  the  trans- 
parent portions  of  the  picture.  We  have  here  a further 
proof,  if  any  be  required,  that  green  fog  in  gelatine  plates 
may  be  caused  by  the  reduction  of  an  haloid  salt  to  the 
metallic  state,  as  Mr.  Woods  and  myself  have  shown  in 
different  manners.  The  ruby-purple  colour  by  transmitted 
light  and  the  reflected  light  are  extremely  significant. 
Silver,  we  know,  can  be  caused  to  precipitate  as  ruby 
crystals.  When  metallic  silver  is  immersed  in  a neutral  solu- 
tion of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  argentous  hydrate  (2HAgaO) 
is  formed,  and  dissolves.  IV hen  the  solution  is  evaporated 
it  leaves  a crystalline  residue,  which,  on  treatment  with 
water,  gives  up  argentic  hydrate,  and  deposits  metallic 
silver  in  red  microscopic  crystals.  The  general  resulting 
action  of  development  is  well  understood  ; but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  each  minute  reaction  has  been  studied 
or  followed,  and  it  seems  quite  possible  that  the  colour  of 
the  silver  may  be  due  in  this  case  (as  inother  cases  of  ruddy 
images)  to  the  formation  at  some  stage  of  argentous 
hydrate,  and  a subsequent  deposition  of  ruby  crystals  of 
silver. 

Now  as  to  the  action  of  the  developer  on  gelatine  plates. 
Gelatine  bromide  plates  do  develop  with  the  acidified 
sodium  sulphite,  but  they  are  long  in  coming  out,  but 
they  give  pleasing  images ; with  the  strictly  neutral  solu- 
tion the  image  develops  more  rapidly.  With  gelatmo- 
chloride  plates  we  have  an  anomaly.  When  exposed  and 
placed  in  the  saturated  solution  the  plate  fogged,  but 
fogged  in  a peculiar  way.  Gelatine-bromide  plates,  as  is 
well  known,  tarnish  round  the  edges  more  readily  than  do 
bromide  plates.  It  was  when  this  tarnish  existed  that  the 
fog  appeared.  The  fog  was  very  peculiar  in  appearance, 
as  it  gave  a very  bright  metallic  appearance,  and  spread 
over  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  plate,  and  when  the 
plate  was  dry  could  be  polished  like  a mirror. 

Now  for  the  cause  of  this.  When  a collodio-chloride 
plate  was  developed  it  was  found  that  the  liquid,  on  rock- 
ing, was  streaked  with  a reddish,  soluble  substance,  and 
that  after  the  plate  was  developed  the  liquid  was  of  a rosy 
tinge,  and  moreover,  it  was  found  that  after  long  immer- 
sion the  plate  was  fixed.  Now  I knew  well  that  silver 
chloride  did  dissolve  in  sulphite  of  soda,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent to  me  that  the  rosy  tint  was  really  due  to  the  dis- 
solved chloride  becoming  reduced  by  the  pyro  and  sulphite. 
Nay,  more,  it  was  evident  that  as  this  reduction  was 
gradual,  intensity  was  given  to  the  image  by  the  precipi- 
tation of  those  particles  on  the  silver  already  reduced  in 
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the  film.  This  accounted  for  the  abnormal  density  of  the 
images  obtained  on  the  collodio-chloride,  also  for  the 
polished  metallic  lustre  on  the  gelatino-chloride  plates. 
1 was  determined  to  develop  a good  image  on  the  gelatino- 
chloride,  and  sol  made  a mixture  of  1 part  saturated  solu- 
tion of  sodium  sulphite,  and  about  1 part  saturated  solu- 
tion of  sodium  bi-sulphite,  and  diluted  the  mixture  down 
to  four  times  its  original  bulk.  On  exposing  a gelatino- 
chloride  plate,  and  immersing  it  in  this  solution,  to  which 
I had  added  pyrogallic  acid,  not  a trace  of  an  image 
appeared  for  four  or  five  minutes,  when  a faint  trace  was 
seeD.  1 left  it  in  the  dish  whilst  doing  some  other  work  in 
the  laboratory,  and  examined  it  after  about  quarter  of  an 
hour,  when  I found  a developed  picture  of  splendid  inten- 
sity, without  fog  of  any  description,  and  of  ruby  purple 
tone — just  such  a tone,  in  fact,  as  has  been  sought  after  in 
connection  with  the  gelatino-chloride  paper  for  printing 
by  development.  The  solubility  of  the  chloride  had  been 
checked  by  the  dilution  of  the  developer,  and  also  by  the 
bi-sulphite,  and  in  consequence  a good  developer,  though 
slow,  had  been  attained. 

1 further  treated  the  capabilities  of  the  developer  for 
over-exposed  pictures,  and  found  that  the  image  was 
always  under  perfect  control ; in  fact,  such  a developer 
would  be  useful  in  cases  of  over-exposure,  since  it  is  so 
slow,  and  yet  so  sure.  Bromide  of  silver  seems  to  be  almost 
unattackable  by  it  when  in  the  solid  state,  and  when  it 
has  been  unacted  upon  by  light.  It  is,  to  a certain  extent, 
however,  soluble  in  it,  and  is  thus  reduced.  It  strikes 
me  that  this  property  may  be  of  use  in  giving  intensity  to 
a picture  by  immersing  the  unexposed  negative  in  a solu- 
tion of  pyrogallic  acid  and  sulphite,  the  increased  density 
being  arrived  at  by  deposition  instead  of  reduction  of 
silver.  Again,  it  may  be  possible  to  saturate  sulphite  of 
soda  with  bromide  of  silver,  and  to  cause  that  slow  reduc- 
tion of  the  latter  in  a similar  manner  whilst  in  contact 
with  a silver  image. 

This  fact — that  silver  bromide  in  the  solid  state  is  very 
little,  if  at  all,  reduced  by  the  sulphite — led  me  to  make 
some  experiments  by  immersing  the  plates,  during  expo- 
sure, in  a solution  of  sulphite  and  pyrogallic  acid.  With 
collodio-bromide  plates  the  images  developed  during  ex- 
posure, and  were  ready  for  fixing  immediately  after  with- 
drawal from  the  dark-slide.  With  gelatino-bromide 
plates  a trace  of  the  image  was  visible,  and  gradually 
developed  by  means  of  the  combined  developer  after  a 
very  short  time  (say  two  or  three  minutes).  Similar  re- 
sults were  obtained  with  the  chloride  plates.  We  thus 
have  once  more  a developer  which  can  be  used  duriug 
exposure  without  lengthening  the  exposure,  for  sulphite 
of  soda  is,  besides  being  a substitute  for  the  alkali,  also  a 
powerful  bromine  absorbent. 

Now,  suppose  that  sulphite  of  soda  can  be  mixed  with 
pyrogallic  acid  without  altering  the  composition  of  the  one 
or  the  other ; it  is  evident  that  any  other  oxygen 
absorbent  should  do  equally  as  well  as  pyrogallic  acid. 
The  substance  that  at  once  presented  itself  to  my  mind 
was  hydrokinone,  and  it  was  attempted  to  develop  various 
collodio-bromide  and  gelatino-chloride  plates  with  it  and 
the  sulphite  ; but,  so  far,  I have  not  obtained  a trace  of  an 
image  when  employing  them,  whilst  the  smallest  addition 
of  pyrogallic  acid  to  the  mixture  almost  immediately 
called  out  an  image.  If  this  be  confirmed  by  future  ex- 
periment it  would  appear  then  that  pyrogallic  acid  and 
sulphite  of  soda  form  a new  chemical  compound  which  is 
capable  of  effecting  development ; and  there  seems  to  be 
but  little  doubt  that  this  compound,  when  oxidised,  is 
nearly  colourless.  The  want  of  colour  in  such  a solution 
would,  therefore,  be  no  test  as  to  its  state  of  oxidation.  Of 
course,  in  the  development  of  gelatine  plates,  this  absence 
of  colour  means  absence  of  the  well-known  stain ; hence 
the  use  of  the  mixture.  There  is,  as  chemists  well  know, 
probabilities  of  organic  sulphites  being  formed  when  SO„ 
is  brought  in  contact  with  them,  and  this  is  probably  the 
case  m this  instance. 


Once  more  I endeavoured  to  attack  the  sodium  sulphite 
from  the  iron  developer  direction.  If  ferrous  sulphate  be 
added  to  a solution  of  sulphite,  we  have  an  immediate  pre- 
cipitation of  an  oxide  forming  a gelatinous  mass  ; if,  how- 
ever, to  the  ferrous  sulphate  a small  quantity  of  sodium  bi- 
sulphite be  added,  sufficient  to  cause  the  solution  to  be  acid 
after  the  sodium  sulphite  is  added,  no  precipitate  of  any 
moment  forms,  and  an  image  is  readily  developed  on  a 
collodio-bromide  plate.  This  action  of  the  acidified  solu- 
tion is  iu  keeping  with  the  known  properties  of  ferrous 
sulphite.  Before  fixing,  such  an  image  appears  fairly 
dense,  and  will  appear  at  the  back  of  the  plate ; but 
after  fixing  it  is  weak,  very  different  from  the  image  pro- 
duced by  the  ferrous  oxalate  when  the  same  amount  of 
development  is  effected.  As  to  the  cause  of  this  weakness 
I am  at  present  unable  to  give  any  certain  reason  ; but 
from  experiments  made  by  exposing  in  the  solution  itself 
it  almost  appears  as  if  the  image  was  not  metallic  silver, 
but  a subsalt,  which  on  fixing  is  partially  dissolved,  and 
metallic  silver  left  behind.  This  I am  investigating,  how« 
ever,  together  with  the  behaviour  of  certain  other  silver 
compounds. 

It  seems,  then,  that  sulphite  of  soda,  when  combined 
with  pyrogallic  acid  or  with  ferrous  sulphate,  is  a develop- 
ing agent,  and  that  with  the  former  it  forms  a compound 
which,  when  oxidized,  is  nearly  colourless. 

It  next  struck  me  that  sulphite  might  be  advantageously 
used  instead  of  hyposulphite  in  the  fixing  of  prints,  and 
this  1 tried  with  marked  success.  Now,  when  hyposul- 
phite of  soda  is  iu  contact  with  chloride  of  silver,  a hypo- 
sulphite of  silver  is  formed  ; but  I am  inclined  to  think, 
from  some  preliminary  analysis,  that  sulphite  of  soda  dis- 
solves chloride  of  silver  without  change,  as  also  does 
sodium  chloride.  If  so,  we  have  no  unstable  sulphur 
compound  formed,  which  is  an  advantage. 

That  the  whole  of  the  silver  compound  which  is  capable 
of  change  in  light  is  got  rid  of  by  the  sulphite  is  shown 
from  the  fact  that  a print  treated  with  it  does  not  change 
in  the  least  in  bright  sunlight  after  very  long  exposure. 
As  to  permanency,  of  course  it  is  too  soon  to  speak  ; suffice 
it  to  say  that  it  promises  well. 

One  word  as  to  its  use  with  gelatine.  In  one  or  two 
instances  I have  found  that  the  film  becomes  softened  when 
a saturated  solution  was  employed  in  the  developer— 
not  that  there  is  any  tendency  to  frill,  but  it  becomes 
tender  to  the  touch.  Such  tendency  disappeared  in  my 
plates  when  they  were  immersed  in  the  fixing  bath. 

I would  call  to  mind  the  hydrosulphite  developer  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Sammanu,  and  advocated  by  Mr.  Berkeley. 
In  this,  sulphite  of  soda  was  needed  for  the  purpose  of 
acting  on  zinc  to  obtain  the  hydrosulphite. 


EFFECTS  OF  INTENSIFICATION  AND  REDUC- 
TION. 

BY  CHAPMAN  JONES. 

Tjiere  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  an  exposed  plate  is  simply 
developed  into  a good  negative,  that  negative  will  be 
technically  of  finer  quality  than  if  it  had  required 
after  treatment.  But  it  is  well  known  that  a plate  may  be 
beautiful  from  the  negative  maker’s  point  of  view,  and  yet 
be  far  behind  an  inferior  negative  in  producing  a good 
print.  As  the  sole  use  of  the  negative  is  to  furuish  the 
print,  it  is  not  only  legitimate,  but  proper,  to  treat  it  in 
any  way  that  shall  improve  its  powers  in  this  direction ; 
and  although  the  cliche  is  in  the  end  such  a one  that  we 
may  feel  ashamed  for  any  oue  to  see  it,  we  may  be  proud 
of  the  resulting  improvements  in  the  picture. 

Disregarding  altogether  the  use  of  tissue  paper  and  all 
retouching  operations  which  are  often  necessary  if  we 
would  produce  what  is  true  and  beautiful,  intensification 
and  reduction,  either  separately  or  combined,  local  or 
general,  afford  a means  of  getting  results  which  the  writer 
does  not  think  can  be  obtained  iu  any  other  way.  “ Intensi- 
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fication  and  redaction  combined,”  some  may  say ; “ why 
the  one  is  the  reverse  of  the  other,  and  undoes  it — addition 
and  substraction,  multiplication  and  division — they  negative 
one  another.”  It  is  very  easy  to  show,  both  experimentally 
and  theoretically,  that  probably  in  every  case  reduction 
does  not  simply  reduce,  and  that  unless  special  precautions 
are  taken,  intensification  does  not  simply  intensify  ; but 
that  in  both  cases  the  proportional  density  of  the  negative 
is  changed,  and  its  character  is  therefore  no  longer  the 
same.  This  change  of  character  in  a plate  is  very  annoy- 
ing unless  appreciated,  but  it  gives  the  photographer  a 
power  that  many  are  not  aware  of. 

If  we  intensify  by  putting  two  particles  of  silver  where- 
everone  exists,  or  by  changing  every  atom  of  silver  for  an 
atom  of  mercury  or  a proportional  amount  of  any  sub- 
stance that  is  more  photographically  opaque,  then  we  get 
a simple  case  of  intensification.  By  such  an  operation  the 
density  is  increased,  but  the  proportional  densities  are  not 
changed,  so  that  the  character  of  the  plate  is  not  changed. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  densities  of  the  original 
negative  are  represented  by  the  figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  the 
densities  on  the  intensified  plate  may  be  2, 4,  0,  K,  10,  or 
3,  6,  9,  12,  15  ; an  increased  range  of  density,  but  the  pro- 
portions unchanged.  This  simple  intensification  can  only 
be  produced  (the  writer  believes)  by  causing  the  intensifier 
to  act  right  through  the  film — that  is,  the  intensifier  must 
act  till  its  action  is  complete.  A proportional  reduction 
must  also  act  right  through  the  film,  and  so  entirely  remove 
the  image  ; any  reduction  short  of  this  is  not  proportional — 
that  is,  the  densities  do  not  bear  the  same  ratio  to  one 
another  that  they  did  before  the  operation — and  so  the 
character  of  the  negative  is  altered. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  development  of  a gelatine  plate 
the  image  is  produced  first  on  the  face  of  the  film,  and 
penetrates  to  the  back  more  or  less  according  to  the  density 
of  the  part.  The  detail  in  the  shadows  is  the  last  to  appear, 
and  penetrates  the  film  to  a less  extent  than  any  other  part 
of  the  image,  so  that  we  may  consider  the  densities  referred 
to  above  as  in  the  figure  which  represents  a section  through 


improve  matters,  by  giving  more  vigour  to  the  foliage, 
without  appreciably  altering  the  denser  parts  of  the  nega- 
tive. Sometimes  the  local  application  of  the  inteusitier 
by  means  of  a brush  is  vastly  superior  to  the  use  of 
tissue  paper,  because  the  intensifier  not  only  retards  print- 
ing like  the  tissue  paper,  but  also  gives  more  vigour. 

Reducers,  of  course,  can  never  be  allowed  to  act  tho- 
roughly, or  the  image  would  be  entirely  removed ; unless, 
indeed,  the  reducer  be  of  such  a sort  that  it  merely  alters 
the  colour  of  the  image.  One  would  expect  reducers  to 
cause  increased  contrasts,  and  certainly  they  do  so  unless 
their  action  is  prolonged.  The  reducer  acting  from  the 
surface  will  remove  the  uppermost  layer  of  the  image,  so 
that  the  detail  in  the  shadows  may  be  even  entirely 
dissolved  away,  while  the  chief  effect  upon  the  rest  of  the 
negative  is,  that  it  will  priut  more  rapidly.  One  may 
often,  by  suitable  reduction,  remove  a general  fog  without 
injuring  any  detail  of  the  image. 

By  a suitable  combination  of  reduction  and  intensi- 
fication, many  improvements  may  be  made.  For 
example,  two  negatives  of  the  same  subject  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  writer,  both  fogged,  but  one  much 
more  fogged  than  the  other,  and  at  the  same  time  less 
dense  in  the  shadows.  This  negative,  the  thinner  more 
fogged  one,  he  intensified  with  mercury  and  sulphite  and 
then  reduced  with  potassium  cyanide,  and  by  that  means 
produced  a plate  with  very  much  less  general  fog  and 
greater  density  in  the  lights  than  the  originally  better 
negative.  The  intensification  was  done  first  for  two 
reasons  ; it  avoided  the  use  of  hypo  with  the  troublesome 
washing,  &c.,  that  it  involves  ; and  there  was  no  fear  of 
getting  the  detail  in  the  shadows  so  thin  that  the  intensifi- 
cation could  not  give  enough  density. 

It  is  no  doubt  possible  to  modify  the  results  indi- 
cated ; but  one  cannot  doubt  the  truth  of  the  princi- 
ples laid  down.  It  is  a grave  mistake  to  work  for  density 
at  all  hazards,  trusting  to  reducers  to  give  what  is  required. 
Intensifiers  and  reducers  are  not  the  handy,  universally 
useful  reagents  that  the  rule-of-thumb  photographer  con- 
siders them  to  be,  though  when  used  intelligently  they 
will  produce  effects  perhaps  not  attainable  in  any  other 
way. 

o 


Class 


the  film.  Any  solution  that  acts  upon  the  image  will  pro- 
duce its  effect  first  upon  the  surface  of  the  film,  and  then 
gradually  through  it  according  to  its  penetrating  power. 
If  a single  solution  intensifier  is  used  which  can  give  a 
double  density,  by  the  time  it  has  penetrated  one-fifth 
through  the  film,  the  part  marked  1 will  be  fully  intensi- 
fied to  a double  blackness,  but  the  part  marked  5 will  be 
increased  in  density  only  to  the  extent  of  one-fifth,  and 
the  numbers  which  represent  the  densities  will  be  2,  3,  4, 
5,  6,  instead  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  The  effect  (if  the  negative 
had  no  clear  glass)  would  be  much  the  same  as  if  a sheet 
of  translucent  material  were  put  over  the  negative : print- 
ing wouldbe  retarded,  and  the  resultingprintnot  improved. 
But  if  the  intensifier  penetrates  two-fifths  through  the 
film  before  its  action  is  stopped,  a further  intensification 
takes  place  except  at  the  thinnest  part,  and  the  resulting 
densities  read  2,  4,  5,  6,  7 ; that  is,  an  increase  of  contrast 
in  the  thin  parts,  the  shadows,  but  no  increase  of  contrast 
in  the  denser  parts,  the  lights ; and  this  effect  has  been 
produced  without  any  local  application  of  the  solution. 

If,  therefore,  it  is  desired  to  intensify  so  that  the  pro- 
portion of  densities  shall  not  be  changed,  the  intensifica- 
tion must  be  thorough,  and  a reagent  must  be  selected 
that  will,  after  thorough  action,  give  the  required  amount 
of  intensification ; for  example,  the  uranium  intensifier  is 
useless  for  producing  a slight  effect.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  a negative  has  been  produced  of  (say)  a castle  and 
foliage,  and  the  detail  in  the  foliage  is  buried  in  printing 
before  the  detail  of  the  castle  is  sufficiently  brought  out, 
a short  application  of  the  uranium  intensifier  will  probably 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

M.  Balaguy’s  Carbonate  of  Soda  Developer— Prin- 
ciples of  Antiplanatic  Lenses — Gelatino-Chloride 
of  Silver  Paper — Typographic  Printing  Block  of 
a Fusible  Alloy — Trades  Exhibition — M.  Chenne- 
viere’s  Pellicle  Dark  Slide — Banquet  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  France. 


M.  Balaguy’s  Carbonate  of  Soda  Developer. — M.  Balaguy 
has  made  some  very  conclusive  experiments  on  a developer 
with  carbonate  of  soda  (common  soda)  as  basis. 

The  following  solutions  are  made  : — 


No.  1. — Water  

Carbonate  of  soda 

No.  2. — Water  

Sulphite  of  soda  ... 
No.  3.— Pyrogallic  acid  ... 

Alcohol  at  40  per  c 


...  1 litre 

...  200  grammes 
...  250 cubic  centimetres 
...  50  grammes 
...  10  grammes 

;....  150  cubic  centimetes 


Take  250  c.  c.  m.  of  No.  1 solution  in  a bottle,  and  add 
2 grammes  of  bromide  of  ammonium.  For  instantaneous 
pictures  pour  into  a glass — 

Water  50  c.  c. 

Sulphite  of  soda  solution 5 „ 

Pyrogallic  acid  „ 5 „ 

Moisten  the  plate  for  a few  seconds  with  this  solu- 
tion, then  add  in  the  glass  10  c.  c.  of  the  non-bromised 
soda  solution  and  2 c.  c.  of  that  containing  bro- 
mide. Mix  well  together,  and  pour  the  whole  over 
the  plate.  Should  the  image  be  slow  in  showing 
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itself,  add  just  a little  more  of  the  soda.  When  apparent, 
and  all  the  details  brought  out,  necessitating  the  addition 
of  the  alkaline  solution,  add  5 c.  c.  of  the  pyroand  alcohol, 
and  to  terminate,  if  need  be,  with  5 c.  c.  of  the  carbonate. 
By  this  means  negatives  come  out  of  a very  good  tone, 
•without  any  yellow  colouration.  If  a very  rapid  shutter 
has  been  used,  the  bromide  may  be  suppressed,  provided  the 
plates  are  known  not  to  be  liable  to  fog.  For  negatives  of 
longer  exposure  develop  with  the  bromide  and  carbonate 
solution  in  only  about  half  the  water  as  long  as  250  c.  c.  of 
carbonate,  now  brought  up  to  10  jjer  cent.,  always  contains 
2 grammes  of  bromide  of  ammonium.  On  developing  as 
above,  use  only  the  bromised  carbonate  solution.  If  under- 
exposed, add  a little  of  the  simple  carbonate  to  the  other  to 
bring  out  the  details.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  get  very 
sharply-defined  blacks  and  whites,  3 grammes  of  bromide 
of  ammonium  must  be  put  to  the  250  c.  c.  of  carbonate  of 
soda.  For  portraits  the  amount  of  bromide  may  be  re- 
duced to  1 gramme.  This  developer,  which  M.  Balaguy 
has  successfully  tried,  seems  to  be  simple  in  use  and  suitable 
to  varied  exposures  according  to  the  amount  of  bromide  of 
ammonium  used. 

Anliplanatic  Lenses. — M.  Adolphe  Martin,  in  a communi- 
cation to  the  Photographic  Society  of  France,  gave  in  a 
few  words  the  principle  of  the  so-called  antiplanatic  lenses, 
such  as  those  by  Steinheil,  of  Munich,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  an  extract  : — “ From  the  point  of  view  of  aberrations 
the  lenses  possess  a quality  of  considerable  importance,  the 
knowledge  of  which  caused  quite  a revolution  about  the 
year  1829  in  the  construction  of  microscopes,  and  which  has 
brought  them  up  to  the  high  degree  of  perfection  they  have 
now  attained.  The  property  was  discovered  by  Lister, 
who,  extending  to  achromatic  lenses  the  results  found  by 
Herschel  with  a simple  lens,  showed  that  in  every  optical 
system  there  are  two  poiuts  in  which  it  is  aplanatic,  the 
aberration  changing  from  one  to  the  other  in  such  a way 
that  taking  two  objectives,  establishing  the  coincidence 
between  their  points  of  aplanatism,  this  aplanatism  ex- 
tended to  neighbouring  points,  for,  if  the  luminous  point 
be  displaced  horizontally  or  vertically,  the  aberration  thus 
produced  in  the  action  of  the  first  glass  would  be  destroyed 
by  the  equal  aberration  in  the  contrary  sense  of  the 
second.  This  property  increases,  as  may  be  seen,  the 
extent  and  depth  of  the  field  of  vision.”  I particularly 
wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  lens  makers  to  this  as  a con- 
stant problem  to  be  solved,  which  imposes  itself  more  im- 
periously every  day,  and  which  consists  in  the  manufacture 
of  lenses  having  short  focus  and  giving  a clearly-defined 
image  over  the  whole  field  when  fully  open.  At  present 
we  are  far  from  reaching  this  desideratum  with  the 
aplanatic  lenses,  as  a clear  image  does  not  cover  the  field 
until  the  lens  is  more  or  less  stopped  down  by  diaphragms. 
The  antiplanatic  No.  1 for  groups,  &c.,  has  an  aperture  of 
17  millimetres,  focus  9'5,  and  it  covers  68  by  54  m.m.  when 
fully  open.  The  aplanatic  nearest  in  approaching  these 
dimensions  is  No.  2 with  9 m.m.  aperture,  7-7  focus,  and 
covering  without  diaphragm  61  by  50  m.m.  With  respect 
to  luminosity,  the  antiplanatic,  having  an  opening  more 
than  three  times  as  large,  would  require  an  exposure  of 
one-third  the  length  of  No.  2,  all  things  otherwise  equal ; 
but  the  focal  length  of  the  aplanatic  being  nearly  one  and 
a-half  less  than  the  antiplanatic  the  length  of  exposure 
would  be  a little  over  the  half  of  the  other.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  hesitation  in  the  choice  of  an  objective  for 
instantaneous  work,  and  I specially  recommend  the  com- 
bination of  the  antiplanatic  with  a shutter  similar  in  con- 
struction to  that  by  MM.  Thury  and  Amey. 

Gelatino- Chloride  of  Silver  Paper. — The  firm  of  Marion,  in 
Paris,  have  gone  in  for  preparing  gelatino-chloride  of  silver 
paper  like  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Co.  It  will,  no  doubt, 
come  greatly  into  favour,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
splendid  results,  but  also  the  rapidity  and  regularity  with 
which  the  prints  are  produced.  By  the  aid  of  a series  of 
jets,  and  placing  the  dark  slides  on  both  sides  of  each  plane, 


a great  number  may  be  printed  at  one  time,  which  will  be 
desirable  in  houses  of  business. 

Typographic  Block  of  a Fusible  Alloy. — M.  L.  de  Roux  has 
taken  out  a patent  for  making  a new  kind  of  typographic 
printing  plates.  He  develops  a carbon  print  on  a copper 
plate,  and  takes  a mould  of  it  in  an  alloy  similar  to  Darcet’s 
metal  composed  as  follows : — 


Mercury 

10  parts 

Lead 

8 „ 

Tin  

12  „ 

Darcet’s  metal 

1°  » 

Darcet’s  metal  is  composed  of 

100 

Lead 

3 parts 

Tin  

3 „ 

Bismuth  

3 „ 

The  alloy  is  melted  in  a dish, 

the  copper  plate  p 

down  over  it  until  cold. 

7 rades  Exhibition. — An  exhibition  is  being  organized  in 
Paris,  to  be  held  at  the  Palais  de  V Industrie  from  July  till 
November,  under  the  name  of  Exposition  du  Travail. 
Class  43  of  the  programme  comprises  all  that  concerns 
photography.  The  organization  of  that  department  has 
been  entrusted  to  M.  Leon  Vidal  as  superintendent,  and 
M.  Balaguy  as  assistant  superintendent. 

M.  Chenneviere’s  Pellicle  Dark  Slide. — M.  Chennevicre  has 
thought  of  a very  ingenious  plan  for  perfecting  the  dark- 
box  of  my  pocket  apparatus  so  as  to  allow  of  its  receiving 
paper  pellicles.  The  interior  slide  is  hollowed  out  to  form 
two  parallel  frames,  leaving  room  for  two  pellicle  sheets  to 
be  introduced  back  to  back,  with  a sheet  of  card  pushed  up 
between  them,  two  little  hooks  fastening  them  together, 
and  it  can  be  introduced  into  the  case  of  slides  just  like  an 
ordinary  plate. 

Banquet  of  the  Photoqrapliic  Society  of  France. — The  annual 
banquet  of  the  Society  was  a greater  success  than  ever ; of 
course  the  toasts  to  the  future  and  prosperity  to  photo- 

§raphy,  and  to  the  brotherly  union  existing  between  the 
ociety  and  the  Chambre  Syndicale,  were  drunk  with  en- 
thusiasm. Leon  Vidal. 


DISTORTION  IN  PAPER  POSITIVES. 

BY  W.  E.  DEHEN  1IAM. 

Mr.  J.  Harris,  in  your  paper  of  the  8th  iust.,  does  well  to 
call  attention  to  the  subject  of  that  distortion  which  results 
from  unequal  expansion  of  the  paper,  employed  as  the  base, 
upon  which  the  photograph  is  printed.  Mr.  Harris's 
views,  however,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  evil  referred  to  are, 
of  course,  open  to  discussion,  and  in  this,  as  in  other 
matters,  we  may  hope  for  practical  benefit  by  the  examina- 
tion of  various  theories  brought  forward  to  account  for  the 
facts,  and  the  rejection  of  those  which  may  prove  unsound 
or  mistaken  clears  the  way  for  the  recognition  of  true 
ones,  and  points  to  a remedy. 

Mr.  Harris  argues  that  the  cause  of  distortion  is  the  high 
glaze,  due  either  to  a large  quantity  of  albumen,  or  albu- 
men put  upon  the  surface  of  the  paper  ; and  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  state  that  the  use  of  an  albumen  paper  bearing  a 
“ legitimate  ” surface  will  result  in  a “ truthful  delineation 
of  feature.”  In  support  of  his  theory,  he  also  says  that 
in  the  earlier  days  of  photography  upon  albumenized  paper, 
complaints  of  distortion  were  unknown,  and  assumes  that 
if  such  distortion  had  then  existed,  it  would  have  been 
recognized,  and  presumably  complained  of. 

Now  the  use  of  a highly-glazed  surface  for  photography 
is  not  such  anew  thing  as  is  often  supposed  and  asserted. 
In  the  very  first  vol.  of  the  Photographic  News,  1858, 
page  34,  the  Editor  recommends  for  the  purpose  the  use  of 
pure  albumen  without  any  water.  That  distortion  from 
expansion  of  paper  existed  at  the  same  period  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  in  the  same  vol.,  page  168,  it  is 
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mentioned  that  a photograph  mounted  with  starch  is  sure 
to  shrink  on  drying,  and  in  doing  so  to  draw  the  cardboard 
round  towards  it. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  a more  or  less  high  glaze  of 
albumen,  or  albumen  and  gelatine,  should  cause  distortion. 
In  the  first  place,  the  coating  of  glazing  material  being 
apparently  structureless,  or  homogenous,  might  be  ex- 
pected, if  expanded,  to  do  so  equally  in  all  directions,  and 
this  would  cause  enlargement,  but  not  distortion.  Such 
enlargement  by  expansion  may,  iudeed,  be  seen  in'  the 
case  of  gelatine  in  a negative  which  has  frilled  from  the 
glass,  and  which  will  then  overlap  it  all  round.  With 
albumen,  general  expansion  was  similarly  noticeable  in  a 
process  worked  some  twenty  years  ago,  in  which  the  film 
was  detached  from  the  paper  and  placed  upon  ivory ; 
further,  moist  albumen  and  gelatine  are  so  elastic  that  when 
in  moderately  thick  films,  such  as  are  used  for  photo- 
graphic papers,  they  appear  to  expend  their  expansive 
energies  in  the  direction  of  thickness,  rather  than  in  pro- 
ducing any  straiu  upon  the  more  rigid  paper  base.  This 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  photographs  on  paper  remain 
flat  in  the  water  in  which  they  are  washed,  toned,  &c. 
When  a film  of  gelatine  is  enormously  thick,  as  in  the  case 
of  carbon  tissue,  its  expansive  power  is  shown  laterally  by 
causiDgthe  tissue  when  thoroughly  soaked  to  curl  round  ; 
but  even  then  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  paper  is  ex- 
panded by  the  gelatine. 

Another  reason  for  rejecting  the  theory  that  distortion  is 
due  to  the  albumen  film  is  found  in  the  fact  that  paper  which 
has  received  no  such  coating  is  liable  to  the  defect 
mentioned.  I havesomeplain  (?’.e.,  unalbumenized)  paper 
that  has  been  in  my  possession  for  some  three  years  or 
more.  Upon  damping  this,  it  is  found  to  stretch  con- 
siderably in  one  direction  only.  This  instance  also  replies 
to  an  argument  referred  to  (but  not  supported  by)  Mr. 
Harris,  that  distortion  is  caused  by  albumenizing  upon 
too  newly-made  a paper.  Surely  an  albumenizer  would 
not  be  expected  to  wait  many  years  before  floating  his 
paper  in  the  hope  that  its  properties  might  change  in  the 
meantime  ? 

The  true  cause  of  distortion  appears  to  be  that  the  paper 
employed  expands  whilst  wet  in  one  direction,  but  not  (or 
not  materially)  in  the  other.  The  distortion  which  exists 
whilst  wet,  is  made  permanent  by  mounting  the  print 
whilst  in  that  condition  upon  a rigid  support,  such  as  card. 
What  are  the  conditions  in  the  manufacture  of  the  paper 
tending  to  this  result  appear  to  be  recognized  by  the 
makers,  as  I am  informed  that  for  a particular  purpose, 
chromo-lithography,  a paper  is  prepared  in  which  this  ex- 
pansion is  reduced  to  a minimum,  so  that  the  register  to  the 
various  stones  may  remain  true.  If  paper-makers  would 
supply  a paper  suitable  for  albumenizing  similar  to  that  re- 
ferred to  as  in  use  by  chromo-lithographers,  wet  mounting 
might  be  safely  employed  ; but  at  present  the  only  method 
of  ensuring  freedom  from  distortion  is  to  mount  when  the 
print  is  dry  and  has  returned  to  its  original  dimensions, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  dimensions  in  which  it  existed  whilst 
in  contact  with  the  negative  and  before  being  expanded 
by  water. 

In  addition  to  the  advantage  of  freedom  from  distortion 
conferred  by  dry  mounting,  and  in  connection  with  it,  is 
that  of  flatness  of  the  finished  picture  ; prints  mounted 
wet  upon  cards  of  ordinary  thickness,  even  if  temporarily 
flattened  by  rolling,  are  sure  to  return  sooner  or  later  to 
the  curled  state,  in  consequence  of  the  tension  of  the 
strained  paper.  For  dry  mounting,  starch  is  generally 
recommended  ; the  back  of  the  print  is  covered  with 
starch  paste,  and  when  dry  and  trimmed,  i3  held  on  a 
card  that  has  been  damped  with  a sponge,  and  the  two 
passed  together  through  the  rolling  press.  I have,  how- 
ever, not  succeeded  very  well  with  starch,  as  the  piints 
have  sometimes  refused  to  stick,  aud  sometimes  peeled  off 
after  a day  or  two  ; but  have  not  met  with  these  difficul- 
ties when  using  a thick  solution  of  gum  instead  of  starch 
paste. 


PRINTING-IN  CLOUDS  IN  LANDSCAPES. 

BY  A.  T.  NEWINGTON. 

The  mode  recommended  by  Mr.  Brightman  (page  279) 
answers  very  well  where  no  objects  rise  above  the  horizon 
of  a landscape;  but  where  there  are  buildings,  spires,  &c., 
or  where  the  subject  is  architectural,  the  cotton-wool  pro- 
cess is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  The  plan  I adopt  is  as 
follows  ; perhaps  it  is  not  new.  I paint  the  edge  of  the  sky- 
line and  all  objects  appearing  above  it  with  a line  of  Indian 
red  (water-colour),  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  taking 
care  that  the  paint  does  not  extend  beyond  the  edge  ; should 
it  do  so,  a white  spot  in  the  finished  print  will  be  the 
result.  I then  cut  out  a mask  in  orange  paper,  so  that  it 
shall  cover  the  print  with  the  exception  of  about  the 
sixteenth  of  a inch  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  painted  line. 
The  whole  of  the  print  is  thus  protected  from  the  action  of 
light.  To  keep  the  mask  in  position,  I attach  a clip  at  one 
side.  I then  turn  the  print  over  and  place  it  on  the  cloud 
negative  in  an  ordinary  printing-frame,  withdraw  the  clip, 
and  close  the  frame.  The  paint  should  be  tolerably  thick. 
When  the  print  is  being  washed  before  toning,  all  trace  of 
the  paint  can  be  easily  removed  with  acamel’s-hair  brush. 
The  clouds  will  fit  the  most  delicate  lines  with  no  per- 
ceptible join.  , 

I make  the  clip  by  adapting  two  pieces  of  sheet  zinc 
about  an  inch  wide  by  two  long,  to  a brass  clip.  The 
following  is  a sketch  of  the  article.  A convenient  frame 


for  printing-in  clouds  can  be  made  by  having  the  springs 
to  act  lengthwise  instead  of  aci-oss  as  in  the  ordinary  frame  ; 
the  back  to  be  hinged  in  the  same  way,  and  the  lower  end 
of  the  back  of  the  frame  removed.  This  allows  the  print 
to  be  moved  up  or  down  on  the  negative,  so  that  the  most 
suitable  portion  of  cloud  may  be  selected.  The  flaps  of  the 
back  may  be  of  unequal  width  ; the  wider  portion,  being 
placed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  print,  allows  a larger  space 
of  sky  for  inspection.  This  unequal  division  of  the  back 
is  very  useful,  even  in  ordinary  printing-frames. 

I have  frequently  seen  suggestions  made  for  lantern 
shades  for  the  dark-room.  The  most  simple  and  efficient 
plan  is  to  shade  the  eyes,  and  not  the  lantern.  Cut  out  a 
crescent  in  cardboard,  attach  a piece  of  elastic,  and  place 
it  over  the  eyes,  similar  to  an  ordinary  eye  shade.  The 
full  light  of  the  lantern  is  thus  preserved  instead  of  being 
intercepted  by  the  shade,  and  the  light  can  be  placed  in 
any  position. 


Uofes. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel  is  about  to  publish  a work  in  German 
on  the  photographing  of  coloured  objects,  so  as  to  obtain 
the  proper  range  of  tone:  “Ubcr  Bhotographie  farbiger 
Gegenstiiode  in  den  richtigen  Tonverbaltnisscn.”  A 
translation  from  one  of  the  advance  sheets  appears  on 
another  page. 


They  are  photographing  audiences  in  Boston,  says  the 
Topical  Times,  with  the  aid  of  the  electrical  light,  and 
giving  each  person  who  attends  the  performances  a copy  of 
the  picture.  Really,  admitting  the  possibility  of  taking 
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the  photograph,  one  would  like  to  know  by  what  rapid 
process  the  printing  is  effected  so  that  each  may  have  a 
copy  before  leaving  the  theatre.  Or  does  the  management 
take  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  addresses  of  the  audience 
and  post  on  copies  ? This  with  every  audience  would  be 
rather  a formidable  and  expensive  business.  To  adapt  an 
old  proverb  to  the  occasion,  the  game  isn’t  worth  the 
electric  light. 


At  last  the  secret  is  out!  We  know  now  why  the 
National  Gallery  authorities  so  favoured  Messrs.  Braun. 
A Brighton  paper  has  discovered  it  all.  In  noticing  a 
collection  of  the  Autotype  copies  of  the  pictures  which 
an  enterprising  photographer  has  hung  on  his  walls,  the 
paper  in  question  says  : — “ So  anxious  have  the  trustees 
of  the  Gallery  been  lest  rough  and  imperfect  reproductions 
of  the  pictures  should  spread  abroad  a false  estima- 
tion of  their  value,  that  they  have  been  reluctant  to  open 
their  doors  to  the  photographic  artist ; but  Messrs.  Braun 
are  no  novices  in  their  profession,  and  the  trustees  will 
have  no  cause  to  regret  having  at  length  admitted  the 
photographer.”  The  unconscious  irony  of  this  ex- 
planation is  delightful,  and  we  doubt  whether  the  trustees 
will  be  as  grateful  for  it  as  they  ought.  By  the  way,  our 
Brighton  contemporary  appears  to  be  under  the  impression 
that  Messrs.  Brauu  are  the  first  photographers  who  have 
been  admitted  to  the  National  Gallery.  All  photographers 
know,  of  course,  that  this  is  not  the  case. 


In  the  course  of  work  at  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds, 
photography  takes  a regular  place,  and  a convenient 
photographic  laboratory  has  been  fitted  up. 


The  automatic  engraving  competition  has  begun  to  make 
a show  at  the  Inventions  Exhibition,  but  does  not  at 
present  look  very  attractive.  Perhaps  the  authorities  do 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  adopt  any  method  of  arrange- 
ment with  such  a small  number  of  specimens ; but  they 
might  at  least  insist  upon  every  picture  bearing  a label 
which  will  show  what  class  it  refers  to.  Those  which  are 
so  labelled  are  specimens  by  the  Woodbury  Perma- 
nent Photographic  Printing  Company  (Class  D,  automatic 
photo-mechanical  processes),  A.  Le  Mercier  (Class  A, 
automatic  intaglio  processes),  Direct  Photographic  Print- 
ing Company  (Class  B,  automatic  relief  processes),  and 
Photo-Mechanical  Printing  Company  (Class  B).  Messrs. 
Meisenbach,  Sprague,  Waterlow,  Dallas,  and  other 
inventors  of  photo-engraving  and  photo-litho  processes 
exhibit,  but  at  their  own  stalls,  and  apparently  are  not 
competing. 


Paintings  are  subject  to  a heavy  duty  when  imported 
into  the  United  States,  and  buyers  of  European  pic- 
tures often  purchase  without  seeing  the  painting,  but 
rarely  without  seeing  a photograph.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  a 
common  thing  for  European  artists  who  wish  to  dispose  of 
their  works  iu  the  New  World  to  have  photographs  made 
of  them,  and  to  send  these  to  agents  iu  the  United  States. 


Mr.  Edwin  Cocking,  whose  exceptionally  fine  photo- 
graphic reproductions  of  paintings  will  be  remembered  in 
connection  with  the  last  Photographic  Exhibition  at  Pall 
Mall,  tells  us  that  he  frequently  photographs  pictures  for 
artists  who  desire  to  make  sales  in  the  States.  He  also 
remarks  that  recent  works  are  much  more  satisfactorily 
reproduced  by  the  camera  than  those  which  are  old. 


Photography  is  being  turned  to  a use  at  the  Cape 
which  is,  we  think,  completely  novel.  It  is  the  local  law 
at  Cape  Town,  not  only  that  publicans  shall  not  serve 
customers  who  are  inebriated,  but  that  they  shall  also 
refuse  to  retail  intoxicants  to  citizens  who  have  twice  been 
convicted  of  drunkenness  within  a giver  period.  But  how, 
it  may  be  asked,  are  the  publicans  to  identify  such  indi- 
viduals? We  have  heard  of  people  carrying  conviction 
by  their  arguments,  but  never  of  their  carrying  them  in 
their  faces ; and  as  it  was  not  likely  that  the  convicted 
ones  would  proclaim  their  past  inebriety,  the  landlords 
were  in  a dilemma. 


But  not  for  long  ! In  due  course  the  police  authorities 
came  to  their  assistance,  and  it  is  now  the  rule  that  a 
photograph  of  every  tabooed  customer  shall  be  “ served,” 
so  to  speak,  on  each  licensed  victualler  in  the  district  to 
which  he  belongs.  In  neighbourhoods,  therefore,  where 
thirst  is  prevalent,  and  the  police  acute,  the  liquor-bars 
may  be  expected  to  resemble  a photographer’s  waiting- 
room  rather  than  an  ordinary  public-house.  One  thing  is 
certain,  however— viz.,  that  the  licensed  victualler’s  lot 
under  such  circumstances  cannot  be  a very  happy  one. 
Imagine  the  interminable  scrutinies  to  which  he  must  sub- 
ject his  customers ; the  persistent  fear  that  he  is,  after  all, 
failing  to  identify  a convicted  inebriate ; the  ever-present 
dread  that  he  may  be  assaulted  by  some  indignant  patron 
of  his  bar  whom  he  has  wrongly  identified  as  a tabooed 
toper ! All  this  must  be,  indeed,  too  much  for  sensitively 
organized  licensed  victuallers ; and  we  can  quite  imagine 
that  such  a law  will,  if  unrepealed,  drive  all  the  more 
nervously  organized  publicans  to  the  “ Diamond  Fields.” 


The  Vcdimost,  in  an  account  of  the  number  of  bears 
killed  during  the  past  winter,  says  that  the  son  of  the 
English  Ambassador,  Sir  E.  Thornton,  together  with  Lord 
Hubert,  while  hunting  in  the  Lodanopolski  district,  killed 
nine  bears  in  eight  nays,  one  of  which  was  a tremendous 
size  (sixteen  . inches  between  the  ears).  The  foresters 
state  that  these  gentlemen  were  excellent  marksmen,  and 
that  they  carried  a photographic  camera  with  them,  with 
which  they  took  several  bear  hunting  scenes,  most  of  the 
exposures  being  made  at  the  moment  when  the  bear  was 
emerging  from  its  lair. 

It  is  said  that  during  the  past  week  the  stewards  of 
Epsom  Summer  Meeting  have  definitely  refused  to  allow  a 
temporary  atelier— vie  thank  ye,  Messrs.  Braun,  for  teaching 
us  that  term — to  be  erected  by  the  side  of  the  judge’s  box 
at  the  Derby  race  course.  The  object  of  the  applicant 
was  to  obtain  an  instantaneous  view  of  the  “ finish  ” of  the 
great  race,  and  under  certain  circumstances— say  another 
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dead  heat,  or  a win  “by  a short  head” — such  a negative 
would  have  an  exceptional  value.  But  we  think  the 
application  was  advisedly  refused.  For  how  would  it  be,  iD 
case  it  were  granted,  if  the  evidence  of  the  camera  failed  to 
confirm  the  verdict  of  the  judge  ? No ; the  only  thing  the 
stewards  could  do  would  be  to  take  the  advice  we  gave  a 
year  ago,  and  provide  the  judge  himself  with  such  an 
apparatus  as  has  been  referred  to.  This  verdict  might 
then  be  founded  on  his  own  “ negative,”  and  there  would 
be  positive  evidence  to  justify  his  assertion. 


Last  week  we  alluded  to  the  ingenious  photographer 
who  has  brought  out  “ Mrs.  Langtry  at  the  ageof  sixteen.” 
The  notion  is  one  capable  of  well  nigh  unlimited  de'  elop- 
ment.  The  public,  anxious  to  see  what  the  “Jersey  Lily” 
was  like  at  sixteen,  will  doubtless  eagerly  buy  up  cartes  of 
Mr.  Toole  at  the  age  of  ten,  or  of  Mr.  Henry  Irving  in  his 
first  knickerbocker  suit.  Why  should  we  not  have  a 
series  of  “ nursery  negatives  ” too  V “ Celebrities  in  their 
Cradles,”  it  might  be  called  ; “ Big  Men  in  their 
Bassinets.”  What  a sale  there  would  be  of  Miss  Mary 
Anderson  in  her  nurse’s  arms,  and  of  Miss  Terry  in  long 
clothes!  How  interesting  would  be  “The  Seven  Ages  of 
Mr.  Sims  Reeves,”  say,  or  “Glimpses  at  Oscar  Wilde  in 
Ten  Cartes.”  But,  as  we  have  said,  of  the  development  of 
the  first  happy  thought  referred  to  there  is  virtually  no 
end. 


The  landscape  photographer  who  wishes  to  keep  a record 
of  his  work  would  do  well  to  get  the  photographic  note- 
book published  by  Mr.  R.  Keene,  of  All  Saints,  Derby.  It 
is  conveniently  headed  and  ruled  for  recording  size,  sub- 
ject, time  of  day,  process,  lens,  stop,  and  exposure  ; it 
also  contains  some  sheets  of  gummed  paper  perforated  so 
as  to  be  readily  torn  up  in  squares. 


How  is  it — we  are  often  asked— that  in  spite  of  the  re- 
peated reductions  in  the  market  value  of  silver,  the  price 
charged  for  the  nitrate  does  not  fall  V Perhaps  it  is  that 
the  dealers  think  that  they  did  not  make  profit  enough  on 
the  article  in  the  old  time,  and  they  now  intend  to  recoup 
themselves. 


One  consumer,  who  uses  some  hundred  and  fifty  ounces 
a week,  now  makes  his  own  nitrate,  and  finds  that  the 
operation  pays. 


$)ate lit  Intelligence. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

6204.  Edwin  Lloyd,  115,  Cannon  Street,  E.C.,  for  “Improve- 
ments in  the  ornamentation  and  preservation  of  photographs  on 
transparent  substances.” — 20th  May,  1885. 

GS59.  Benjamin  Constant  le  Moussu,  28,  Southampton 
buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.,  for  “ An  improved  process 
lor  producing  plates  for  surface  printing.”— rComplete  Speci- 
fication.]-23rd  May,  1885. 

6368.  James  Robertson  and  Douglass  Roberton,  96,  Bucha- 
nan Street,  Glasgow,  for  ‘ ‘ An  improved  mode  of  obtaining 
photographic  negatives  or  positives  and  apparatus  therefor.”— 
[.Complete  Specification.]— 23rd  May,  1885. 


Patents  Sealed. 

7201.  Thomas  Samuels,  Monken  Hadley,  Middlesex,  Gentleman, 
for  “ An  improvement  in  photographic  cameras.” — Dated  3rd 
May,  1884. 

16,976.  James  Brown  Jordan,  The  Elms,  Cherry  Orchard, 
Staines,  for  “ An  instrument  for  recording  the  duration  and 
intensity  of  sunshine.” — Dated  29th  December,  1884. 

Patent  which  has  become  Void  through  Non-pay- 
ment of  the  Fourth  Year’s  Renewal  Fee. 

679.  H.  Chameroy.  “Electro  photographical  receivers  for 
telegraphs.  ” — 1881. 

Specification  Published  during  the  Week. 
7792.  William  Heath,  24,  George  Street,  Plymouth,  Optician 
and  Mathematical  Instrument  Maker,  for  “ An  instantaneous 
shutter  for  use  in  obtaining  photographic  pictures.” — Dated 
16th  May,  1884. 

The  patentee  appears  to  claim  the  right  to  construct  shutters 
with  apertures  other  than  circular  or  rectangular.  He  also 
claims  the  application  of  parallel  motion  to  shutter-plates. 

Patents  Granted  in  America. 

317,788.  De  Witt  C.  Hoover,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  “Combined 
shutter  and  diaphragm  for  photographic  cameras.” — Filed 
June  12,  1884.  (No  model.) 

Claim. — The  combination,  in  a camera,  of  two  sliding  and 
apertured  shutters  or  diaphragms,  fitted  for  movement  in 
opposite  directions,  a spring  having  connections  for  moving  the 
shutters  to  cause  coincidence  of  their  openings,  and  devices  for 
anjusting  or  limiting  the  length  of  movement  of  the  shutters, 
whereby  the  shutters  are  moved  to  the  desired  size  of  opening, 
and  the  opening  closed  by  a return  movement,  substantially  as 
described. 

317,915.  Lewis  T.  Young,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  “ Attachment  for 
photographic  cameras.” — Filed  May  28th,  1883.  (No  model.) 
Claim. — The  combination  of  a photographic  camera  with  a 
finding -glass,  L,  carried  by  the  frame  of  the  camera,  but 
independent  of  the  focussing  adjustment  of  the  latter,  said 
finding-glass  consisting  of  a lens,  casing,  diaphragm,  and  ground 
glass,  all  substantially  as  set  forth. 


ON  ALKALINE  DEVELOPMENT. 

BY  CAPTAIN  W.  DE  W.  ABNEY.* 

The  paper  I am  going  to  read  to-night  is  on  a subject  with  which 
I have  often  dealt  myself,  and  on  which  others  have  had  their 
say.  I have  thought  that  perhaps  I might  epitomize  the  subject 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Society,  and  at  the  same  time  redeem  the 
promise  I made  in  the  autumn  of  la3t  year,  that  I would  read  a 
paper  before  my  Derby  friends.  Now  when  we  have  light 
acting  on  silver  bromide  we  have  an  alteration  of  some  kind 
taking  place  in  it.  The  question  as  to  what  that  is  has 
provoked  a good  deal  of  discussion  from  time  to  time,  and 
recently  there  have  been  opinions  expressed  that  it  is  not  the 
formation  of  what  I hold  it  to  be  myself — viz.,  sub -bromide 
(Ag-Br),  or  a combination  between  two  atoms  of  silver  and  one 
of  bromine,  one  atom  of  bromine  being  liberated — but  that  it  is 
either  unaltered  bromide  of  silver,  in  which  the  atoms  have  an 
extra  swing  given  them  by  light,  in  which  case,  of  course,  no 
bromine  would  have  been  liberated  ; and  in  the  other,  that 
metallic  silver  is  left  behind,  and  not  sub-bromide  at  all.  I will 
endeavour  to  deal  with  the  last  supposition  first  simply  by 
analogy.  I have,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Great  Britain,  dealt  with  the  first  supposition,  and  believe  it 
to  be  untenable.  If  we  take  ferric  chloride,  and  treat  it  with 
potassium  ferricyauids,  we  know  well  that  there  is  no  precipitate 
formed  ; if,  however,  we  expose  ferric  chloride  to  light,  a change 
takes  place,  and  we  know  that  ferrous  chloride  is  formed,  as  on 
treating  it  with  potassium  ferricyanide  a blue  precipitate  is 
formed.  Here  we  have  direct  chemical  experiment  proving  the 
nature  of  the  change.  Again,  if  we  take  ferric  oxalate,  and  ex- 
pose it  to  light  in  solution,  we  know  that  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid 
are  given  off  (and  with  great  rapidity  if  direct  sunlight  be  used), 
and  we  have  ferrous  oxalate  left  behind.  Or,  if  the  ferric  oxa- 
late he  sponged  on  paper,  and  dried  and  exposed,  and  then  treated 
with  a solution  of  warm  potassium  oxalate  mixed  with  which  is  a 
platinum  salt,  metallic  platinum  is  deposited  by  the  reducing 
action  of  the  light-produced  ferrous  oxalate  in  presence  of  potas- 

* Read  before  the  Derby  rhotograpbic  Sooiety. 
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aium  oxalate.  I have  never  heard  in  either  case  that  it  is  sup- 
posed metallic  iron  is  produced.  In  the  last  experiment  indi- 
cated it  would  be  impossible  to  be  the  case,  since  no  iron  would 
behave  thus  towards  a platinum  solution.  Again,  take  a solu- 
tion of  cupric  chloride  (a  body  very  analogous  to  silver  chloride, 
by-the-bye)  and  expose  it  in  alcohol  or  in  water  to  light  (though 
in  the  former  the  action  is  more  rapid),  and  we  get  chloriVie 
liberated  and  a cuprous  salt  deposited,  which  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  This  salt  can  be  produced  in  bulk  and  analysed.  The 
result  of  such  analysis  shows  the  absence  of  metallic  copper. 
Uranic  salts  exhibit  the  same  phenomena  ; and  are  we  to  suppose 
that  silver  is  not  to  be  placed  in  the  same  category  ? At  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  I endeavoured  to  give 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  such  salts  a3  the  sub-chloride  and  sub- 
bromide  of  silver  ; aud  I need  scarcely  repeat  these  proofs  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  chemical  and  photographic  evidence  is  ample 
to  prove  that  such  bodies  exist,  and  are  producible  by  the  pro- 
longed action  of  light. 

Mr.  Brebner,  of  Glasgow,  not  long  ago,  in  a paper  before  the 
Glasgow  Society  rehabilitated  the  idea  that  development  is  due  to 
voltaic  action.  To  prove  his  theory,  it  appeared,  to  his  mind, 
necessary  that  instead  of  sub-bromide  forming  the  photographic 
image,  which  is  capable  of  development,  metallic  silver  must  form 
it.  Let  us  examine  this  for  a moment.  Evidence  of  the 
strongest  character  shows  that  with  the  prolonged  action  of  light 
on  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver,  sub-chloride  and  sub-bromide 
of  silver  are  respectively  formed.  Such  being  the  case,  if 
metallic  silver  constitutes  the  developable  image  with  short  ex- 
posure, the  brief  action  of  light  does  more  work  on  the  salt  of 
silver  than  does  prolonged  action.  New  this  is  more  than  diffi- 
cult to  believe,  and,  indeed,  Mr.  Brebner  has  seen  the  difficulty, 
and  has  boldly  asserted  that  the  prolonged  action  of  light  does 
give  metallic  silver  ; the  strongest  proof  he  adduces  is  some  ex- 
periments made  by  Dr.  Guthrie,  who  amongst  other  things  found 
that  silver  chtoride  blackened  when  exposed  in  nitric  acid. 
Guthrie  assumed  that  this  black  boly  was  metallic  silver,  and 
that  it  assumed  a passive  state  in  nitric  acid,  as,  after  treating 
the  blackened  mass  with  ammonia,  he  found  he  then  had  metal- 
lic silver  left.  As  this  is  exactly  what  happens  when  chemically 
prepared  silver  sub-chloride  is  experimented  with,  Guthrie's 
experiments,  in  reality,  support  the  sub-bromide  theory,  and 
not  the  metallic  silver  theory. 

Mr.  Brebner  has  rather  puzzled  me  in  his  paper,  and  I have 
been  unable  entirely  to  follow  him  in  it.  Let  me  briefly  say 
that  chemical  action  and  voltaic  action  are  interdependent,  that 
where  you  have  the  first  you  must  have  the  second.  If  a chemi- 
cal change  is  made  in  any  body,  electrical  phenomena  must,  of 
necessity,  exhibit  themselves,  and  by  proper  appliances  can  be 
shown  to  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  when  voltaic  action  is  pre- 
sent, in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a hundred,  it  can  be  proved 
(and  the  hundredth  case  will  probably  some  time  be  proved) 
that  it  is  due  to  chemical  action.  I therefore  may  say  at  once 
that  development  is  a chemical  action  which  gives  rise  to  voltaic 
action. 

Coat  a couple  of  metallic  plates  with  emulsion,  and  separate 
them  by  a thin  film  of  conducting  liquid,  place  one  plate  in  con- 
nection with  one  terminal  of  a galvanometer,  and  the  other  with 
the  other.  Expose  one  of  the  plates  to  light,  and  develop,  and  it 
will  at  once  be  seen  that  a current  is  traversing  the  galvano- 
meter, which  shows  that  the  act  of  reducing  the  salt  of  silver 
to  the  metallic  state  at  once  induces  electrical  action. 

You  cannot  lift  a book  from  the  table  or  your  foot  from  the 
ground  without  electricity  of  some  kind  .being  developed.  It  is 
not  therefore  surprising  that  such  energetic  action  as  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  silver  salt  should  cause  a current 

Now,  what  does  this  reducing  action  depend  on  ? Let  us  take 
as  a type  the  ordinary  alkaline  developer,  in  which  we  have  three 
effectives  (putting  on  one  side  the  water,  which  enters  into  all 
three) — viz.,  the  pyrogallic  acid,  the  alkali,  and  the  restraining 
bromide.  When  pyrogallic  acid  is  mixed  with  an  alkali  and  water, 
it  is  in  an  unstable  state,  and  greedily  absorbs  oxygen  from 
whence  it  can  get  it.  During  the  process  of  development  it  is  in 
contact  with  solid  salts  of  silver — viz.,  the  bromide  and  the 
sub-bromide.  Take  the  former  into  consideration  first,  leaving 
out  the  action  of  the  restrainer,  the  soluble  bromide.  We  then 
have  a vigorous  oxygen  absorbent,  and  a haloid  salt  of  silver  and 
water.  Now  all  bodies  when  brought  in  contact  have  a tendency 
to  assume  new  forms,  and  to  rearrange  themselves  to  take  the 
most  stable  form  they  can.  This  is  what  the  three  substances  do. 
The  oxygen  absorbent  will  take  up  oxygen  from  the  hydrogen 
of  the  water,  and  this  hydrogen  reduces  at  the  moment  of  libera- 


tion the  metallic  silver  from  the  silver  bromide,  and  hydrobromic 
acid  is  formed.  This  in  its  turn  forms  bromide  of  the  alkali,  and 
water  again. 

Alkali  Pyro  Wat“r  aud  Silver  Bromide  give  Oxidised  Pyro  Silver 
2NH4HO-|-Pyro-{-H._,0  -}-  2AgBr  =:  Pyro  0 -f-  2Ag  -f- 
A'kaline  Bromide  and  Water. 

2NH4Br  + U20* 

So  far  we  have  treated  merely  of  the  reduction  of  bromide  of 
silver,  and  not  the  sub-bromide.  Our  formula  for  sub-bromide 
is  AgjBr.  Now  the  action  of  light  on  the  bromide,  Ag_,Br-  is,  as 
has  already  been  implied,  to  cause  one  atom  of  bromine  to  swing 
off,  and  in  doing  this,  a certain  amount  of  energy  of  radiation 
is  expended  on  it.  In  other  words,  light  has  partially  effected  in 
the  bromide  what  chemical  action  has  to  do  when  light  has  not 
acted.  Suppose,  then,  in  the  case  of  the  bromide,  wc  have  an 
amount  of  chemical  energy  to  be  expended  in  order  to  reduce  it 
to  metallic  silver  of  (say)  100  units,  and  that  light  does  what  10 
of  these  units  would  do  when  it  is  reduced  to  sub-bromide,  evi- 
dently chemical  action  of  developing  has  only  to  do  90  units.  So 
if  we  have  bromide  and  sub-bromide  of  silver  together,  and  could 
so  arrange  that  the  chemical  energy  of  the  developer  shall  be  (say) 
95  units,  the  developer  would  be  able  to  reduce  the  sub-bromide 
and  not  the  bromide  ; aud  in  case  the  energy  of  the  developer 
was  more  than  100  units,  it  would  attack  the  sub-bromide  in 
preference  to  bromide.  With  a very  weak  developer  this  is 
practically  the  case  ; and  it  may  be  used  without  any  (what  is 
called  a)  re3traiuer.  The  re-arrangement  of  the  molecules  in 
the  developer  and  silver  sub-bromide  is  effected  with  a less 
amount  of  trouble  (what  in  this  case  may  be  said  to  be  evolu- 
tion of  heat)  than  in  the  developer  and  the  bromide.  Hence 
the  sub-bromide  is  first  reduced.  Now  what  is  the  action  of 
the  restrainer  ? This  is  a point  which  is  more  difficult  to  answer. 
I am  now  talking  of  a chemical  restrainer — viz.,  the  soluble  bro- 
mide. Silver  salts  are  known  to  form  double  salts  very  readily. 
For  instance,  there  are  double  chlorides  of  silver  and  sodium, 
and  they  can  be  obtained  in  definite  crystals,  as  can  the  double 
bromides,  and  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  tne  restraining 
action  is  due  to  this  affinity.  When  we  have  double  salts  formed, 
the  energy  of  their  combination  is  showii  by  the  heat  which  is 
given  out  during  the  combination.  Now,  in  order  to  dissociate 
them  from  each  other,  the  work  that  the  two,  in  combining,  can 
do,  shown  by  a rise  intemperature,  same  amount  of  work  would 
have  to  be  done  on  them  to  separate  them.  The  double  salt  is 
therefore  more  stable  than  the  bromide  salt  per  >e.  The  euergy 
existing  in  the  developer  has  not  only  to  do  the  work  of  separat- 
ing the  bromine  from  the  silver,  but  also  preliminarily  of  separat- 
ing the  double  salt.  It  may  be  said,  in  objection  to  this,  that  the 
bromide  is  iu  solution,  and  therefore  cannot  form  a double  salt. 
That  would  be  valid  if  we  could  say  that  no  double  sal  t was 
formed.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  two  salts  when  in  solution 
will  form  a double  salt,  and  that  two  solids  form  a double  salt. 
The  question  a3  to  whether  a salt  in  solution  can  form  a double 
salt  with  a solid  salt,  such  as  silver  bromide,  is  not  quite  so  easily 
answered  ; but  the  evidence,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  in  its  favour. 
Let  me  give  you  one  piece  of  evidence.  If  two  silver  plates  be 
taken,  one  coated  with  silver  bromide,  and  the  other  bare,  and 
both  be  placed  iu  a solution  of  potassium  bromide,  and  if  they  be 
respectively  connected  with  the  terminals  of  a galvanometer,  we 
have  immediately  a current  (and  a strong  one)  produced,  show- 
ing action  somewhere.  I won’t  enter  into  details  of  this  experi- 
ment, I will  only  tell  you  that  it  can  be  proved  that  the  action 
is  not  due  to  the  silver  plate,  or  to  a change  in  the  bromide,  but 
every  experiment  traces  it  to  the  energy  of  the  formation  of  a 
double  salt. 

As  far  as  I am  concerned,  then,  1 lay  the  action  of  the 
restrainer  to  the  formation  of  a double  salt  during  development, 
and  a consequent  increase  in  work  that  the  developer  has  to  per- 
form to  reduce  it.  A body  like  the  sub-bromide  does  not  appear 
to  form  double  salts ; its  composition  is  not  allied  to  the  soluble 
bromide.  A remarkable  proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  certain 
experiments  ; but  it  may  be  taken  that  solubility  of  one  body  in 
another  is  indicative  of  the  possibility  of  the  formation  of 
the  double  salts.  Now,  my  friend,  Dr.  llodgkinson,  Professor 
of  Chemistry  at  Woolwich,  finds  that  whilst  chloride  of  silver 
is  soluble  in  sodium  chloride,  the  sub-chloride  is  not,  and  thus 
he  arrives  at  a method  of  separating  the  two.  This  points  to  a 
similar  action  of  the  bromide  and  sub-bromide  in  soluble  bro- 
mide. It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  bromide  of  silver  is  soluble 
iu  bromide  of  potassium  to  a limited  extent. 

• This  equation  is  merely  symbolical ; the  real  chemical  change  in  the 
pyrogallic  acid  is  more  complex. 
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I have  thus  treated  of  the  action  of  pyrogallic  acid  alkali 
rostrainer  on  the  bromide  and  sub-bromide  of  silver  ; but  there 
is  a further  action  in  development  that  has  to  be  considered. 
The  quantity  of  sut-bromide  to  be  reduced  is  infinitesimally 
small  when  a brief  exposure  to  light  alone  has  been  given  to  it. 
I will  here  remark  that  Mr.  Brebner  has  endeavoured  to  raise  a 
laugh  at  my  expense,  though  it  would  have  been  better — to  say 
the  least — if  he  had  used  the  whole  of  my  theory  of  development 
instead  of  emasculating  it.  He  says  : — 

“But  further,  a perfect  developer,  such  as  hydrokinone,  could 
by  no  possibility  give,  under  the  conditions  imposed  by  Captain 
Abney,”  (l  have  stated  that  a perfect  developer  is  capable  of  re- 
ducing the  sub-bromide  alone  at  first  shock  without  reducing 
the  bromide,  and  hydrokinone  fulfils  this),  “any  visible  image 
whatever Hydrokinone  only  reduces  the  sub- 

bromide, and  does  not  affect  the  bromide.  Is  this  so,  and  thus, 
or  does  hydrokinone,  like  many  other  compounds,  change  its 
nature  to  suit  the  sub-bromide  theory  ? Conceive,  oh  ye  gods 
and  little  fishes,  the  colorific  power  of  silver  reduced  by  the 
above  developer  from  sub-bromide  at  the  first  shock!  But  the 
conception  is  too  terrifically  grand  ; my  mind,  in  * a tottering 
equilibrium  ” [Herschell  (sir)],  is  abjectly  reduced  at  the  con- 
templation of  a powerfully  coloured  invisible  image.” 

I am  not  going  to  deny  Mr.  Brebner  the  mental  state  of 
“tottering  equilibrium.”  I would  merely  suggest  that  a scien- 
tific argument  does  not  gain  by  such — what  shall  I call  it  ? — 
satire.  The  first  shock  does  reduce  the  sub-bromide,  but  at  the 
same  instaut  that  metallic  silver  is  formed  it  combines  with  the 
silver  bromide  in  contact  with  it,  and  fresh  sub-bromide  is 
formed,  which  is  at  once  acted  upon,  as  I have  stated  in  several 
editions  of  my  works  on  photography.  If  you  want  to  express 
anything  you  don’t  quite  understand,  it  is  safe  to  talk  of  polarity 
or  catalytic  action,  otherwise  I should  refer  the  formation  of  the 
new  sub-bromide  to  the  latter.  This,  then,  is  the  theory  of 
alkaline  development  which  I have  summarized  for  you  to-night 
I don’t  wish  you  to  accept  it  if  there  is  anything  to  disprove  it. 
Everything  I have  put  forward  I believe  is  capable  of  proof,  and 
I need  scarcely  say  more. 


TOURING  WITH  A CAMERA. 

BY  C.  H.  BOTHAMLEY,  F.C.S.* 

Most  men,  if  they  are  wise  men,  spend  whatever  holiday  they 
can  secure  in  travelling  either  abroad,  or — if  they  are  very  wise 
men — in  their  own  country.  If  the  tourist  is  a photographer, 
he  naturally  takes  his  camera  with  him,  and  hence  a paper  on 
“Touring  with  a Camera”  may  not  be  altogether  without 
interest,  even  though  it  be  but  an  account  of  the  experiences  and 
mode  of  work  of  one  individual. 

One  of  the  first  questions  to  arise  is,  what  size  of  camera 
shall  be  taken  ? If  the  tourist  is  driving  or  tricycling,  this 
question  is  of  no  great  importance  ; but  if  he  is  walking  (and  it 
is  to  walking  tours  that  what  I have  to  say  mainly  refers),  it 
becomes  a very  serious  matter  indeed.  When  the  main  object 
is  to  see  as  much  of  a district  as  p tssible,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
get  over  the  ground  quickly,  and  the  photographs  are  desired 
simply  to  serve  as  momentos  of  the  places  visited,  the  tourist 
will  do  well  to  confine  himself  to  a quarter-plate  camera  of  the 
lightest  possible  construction,  for  every  pound  tells  at  the  close 
of  a long  day’s  walk.  It  is  true  that  quarter-plate  pictures  are 
very  small,  but  if  any  of  the  negatives  obtained  are  sufficiently 
good  to  be  worth  the  trouble,  enlargements  can  be  made  with- 
out much  difficulty.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  photography 
forms  the  most  important  part  of  the  tourist’s  programme,  and 
the  distance  covered  is  a secondary  consideration,  he  will 
naturally  wish  to  obtain  pictures  of  tolerable  size  without  the 
trouble  of  enlarging.  After  very  carefully  balancing  the  pros 
and  cons,  I decided  to  adopt  a 7 h by  5 camera  for  my  own  use, 
and  up  to  the  present  have  seen  no  reason  to  regret  my  choice. 
This  size  gives  a distinctly  better  picture  than  a half-plate,  and 
the  proportion  of  length  to  breadth  is  very  suitable  for  general 
landscape  work  ; moreover,  if  it  is  thought  desirable  to  use  half- 
plates for  certain  subjects,  the  slides  can  easily  be  fitted  with 
carriers.  A whole-plate  gives  a somewhat  larger  picture,  but 
the  shape  is  too  square  for  general  work,  and  the  increase  in 
weight  is  very  considerable.  In  selecting  the  particular  make 
of  camera  to  be  used,  there  is  almost  unlimited  choice.  It  is 
very  largely  a matter  of  give  and  take.  If  the  tourist  wishes  for 
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lightness,  as  he  most  probably  will,  he  must  be  prepared  to 
sacrifice  a certain  amount  of  strength  ; if  he  wants  great  strength, 
he  must  be  prepared  to  carry  more  weight,  and  so  on. 

The  essential  condition — to  my  mind,  at  least — is  that  the 
camera  shall  have  a sufficient  range  of  focus  to  permit  of  the  use 
of  long  focus  lense3.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  into 
the  many  reasons  which  make  the  use  of  long  focus  lenses  so 
desirable  ; but  I may  say  that  on  looking  carefully  through  all 
the  negatives  which  I took  last  year,  I find  that  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  my  best  pictures,  both  from  an  artistic  and  photo- 
graphic point  of  view,  were  taken  with  a lens  the  focal  length  of 
which  was  somewhat  more  than  double  the  length  of  the  longest 
side  of  the  plate.  My  own  camera  is  very  light  and  portable, 
and  yet  quite  strong  enough  if  used  with  reasonable  care.  It  is 
easily  and  quickly  set  up,  and  gives  a range  of  focus,  in  the 
7i  by  5 size,  up  to  very  nearly  seventeen  inches.  The  dark 
slides  are  of  the  so-called  solid  form,  with  ferrotype  shutters, 
which  pull  completely  out.  Some  critics  have  objected  that  a 
shutter  of  this  kind  is  a nuisance,  because  you  are  obliged  to 
hold  it  in  your  hand  whilst  exposing,  or  else*  to  place  it  on  the 
ground,  where  it  is  liable  to  be  trodden  upon,  or  otherwise 
damaged.  It  is  only  necessary,  however,  to  slip  the  shutter  on 
the  base-board  of  the  camera,  underneath  the  bellows,  and  this 
difficulty  vanishes  at  once.  The  main  disadvantage  of  this 
camera  lies  in  the  fact  that,  when  vertical  pictures  have  to  be 
taken,  a loose  reversing  piece  must  be  screwed  to  the  camera. 
The  arrangements  for  keeping  the  plates  in  their  places  in  the 
dark  slides  are  also  not  quite  satisfactory. 

The  number  of  slides  sent  out  with  this  camera  is  four,  which, 
of  course,  hold  eight  plates,  and  I have  generally  found  this 
number  sufficient  for  a day’s  walk  ; but  it  is  a great  advantage 
to  have  some  extra  plates  and  a changing  bag.  One  of  the 
“ plate  books  ” recently  brought  into  the  market  will  be  found 
very  useful  in  the  operation  of  changing  in  the  field.  Extra 
dark  slides  can  be  obtained  if  preferred,  but  that  means  a con- 
siderable increase  of  weight.  If  the  tourist  is  provided  with  a 
changing  bag,  he  will  find  two  slides  quite  sufficient. 

'With  regard  to  the  camera-stand,  I hold  with  the  late 
Mr.  Baden  Pritchard  (“  About  Photography  and  Photographers,” 
page  66)  that  no  tripod  is  worth  the  trouble  of  carrying  which 
will  not,  when  set  up,  raise  the  camera  to  the  level  of  the  photo- 
grapher’s eye  as  he  stands  erect.  A photographer  should  be 
measured  for  his  tripod  just  as  much  as  he  is  measured  for  his 
trousers.  Sliding  legs  to  the  tripod  may  also  be  looked  upon  as 
indispensable.  Rigidity,  when  set  up,  is,  of  course,  a first  con- 
sideration ; but  many  of  the  stands  in  the  market  are  unneces- 
sarily heavy.  A very  common — if  not,  indeed,  the  most 
frequent — cause  of  vibration  is  the  imperfect  fitting  of  the  tops  of 
the  tripod  legs  to  the  triangle  or  base-board,  there  being 
sufficient  play  to  allow  of  considerable  horizontal  vibration. 
The  photographer  should  look  carefully  to  this  point. 

Except  for  special  kinds  of  work,  it  is  not  necessary  to  carry  a 
whole  battery  of  lenses.  A lens  of  the  rapid  symmetrical  or 
rectilinear  type  is  the  most  generally  useful,  and  either  the  front 
or  the  back  combination  can  be  used  alone  as  a single  lens  with 
about  twice  the  focal  length  of  the  doublet.  A lens  of  double 
the  focal  length  will  cover  four  times  the  area,  and  hence  when 
one  of  the  single  lenses  is  used  with  a plate  which  would  be 
properly  covered  by  the  doublet,  only  the  central  or  best  part  of 
the  lens  is  utilized,  and  the  distortion  of  straight  lines  is  not 
appreciable  even  at  the  margins  of  the  plate.  A lens  of  shorter 
focal  length,  for  use  in  cramped  situations,  is  also  highly  desir- 
able, for  a wide-angle  lens,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  is  like 
the  Yankee’s  revolver,  “ you  don’t  often  want  it,  but  when  you 
do,  I guess  you  want  it  real  bad.”  If  only  one  lens  of  this  kind 
is  taken,  it  also  should  be  of  the  rectilinear  type,  for  this  can  be 
used  for  both  landscapes  and  architecture,  whereas  a wide-angle 
single  lens  gives  too  much  distortion  to  be  available  for  archi- 
tectural subjects.  Moreover,  the  front  or  back  combination  of 
a wide-angle  rectilinear  can  be  used  as  a single  lens,  so  that  with 
this  and  his  rapid  lens  the  tourist  has  virtually  four  lenses,  two 
doublets  and  two  single  lenses,  with  a range  of  focus  from  (say) 
5 to  17  inches. 

Amongst  other  apparatus  the  tourist  will  require  a small 
spirit-level,  which  may,  with  advantage,  be  permanently  fixed 
to  the  camera,  and  a shutter  for  rapid  exposures. 

A view- meter  is  not  absolutely  indispensable,  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely useful,  and  saves  a great  deal  of  time,  since  it  enables 
you  to  see  at  a glance  whether  your  view-point  is  adapted  to 
your  lens,  or  if  you  have  several  lenses  it  enables  you  to  select 
that  one  which  is  most  suited  to  the  subject.  The  form  devised 
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by  Mr.  Harvey  Barton  is  simple,  compact,  and  efficient,  and  is 
too  well  known  to  need  description. 

A great  point  in  touring,  either  with  or  without  a camera,  is 
to  have  as  few  separate  packages  as  possible,  and  hence  it  is 
advisable  to  have  a light  wooden  box  with  divisions  to  contain 
the  lenses,  spirit  level,  if  this  is  loose,  and,  if  possible,  the 
shutter,  all  these  articles  being  thus  kept  together,  and  the  risk 
of  losing  any  of  them  diminished.  The  view-meter  is  of  course 
carried  in  the  pocket,  ready  for  instant  use. 

Development  en  voyage  I regard  as  unnecessary  and  very 
troublesome,  but  the  operation  of  changing  plates  is,  of  course, 
unavoidable.  This  is  an  operation  over  which  many  photo- 
graphers give  themselves  a great  deal  of  quite  unnecessary 
trouble.  1 read,  not  long  ago,  of  a tourist  who  carefully  drew 
down  the  blind  of  his  bedroom  window,  closed  up  the  heavy 
window  curtains,  placed  a mat  against  the  bottom  of  the  door, 

put  out  the  light,  and  then got  under  the  bed ! 

Now,  during  the  last  autumn,  I frequently  changed  plates  in 
rooms  in  which  there  was  sufficiently  diffused  light  from  the 
moon,  or  from  lamps  outside,  to  enable  me  to  see  every  object  in 
the  room.  Indeed,  if  I had  wished,  I could  have  changed  my 
plates  without  using  a lamp,  and  yet  I had  not  a single  case  of 
fog,  even  with  rapid  plates.  Of  course  the  operation  of  chang- 
ing is  performed  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  the  plates  being 
uncovered  for  only  a few  seconds  ; and  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe 
side  the  changing  should  be  done  in  a part  of  the  room  not 
directly  in  front  of  the  window.  The  lamp  which  1 carry  is 
made  of  cardboard,  ill  the  triangular  form  described  by  Abney 
(“  Instruction,”  p.  277),  each  side  being  8 inches  high  by  4i 
inches  broad,  hinged  with  black  cloth,  so  that  they  fold  together. 
The  openings  in  the  side  are  covered  with  oue  thickness  of  canary 
medium,  the  light  being  a small  candle  or  night-light.  The  top 
of  the  lamp  is  a flat,  triangular  piece  of  tin  which  packs  inside, 
and  in  the  centre  of  which  there  is  a circular  hole  for  the  exit  of 
the  products  of  combustion.  The  light  passing  through  this 
hole  forms  an  illuminated  circle  on  the  ceiling,  but  I have  not 
found  this  to  affect  the  plates.  Exposed  plates  1 re-pack  in  their 
original  wrappers,  or  else  in  pairs  back  to  back,  with  a sheet  of 
“ Papier  Joseph”  between  each  pair,  and  orange  or  black  paper 
over  all. 

I do  not  find  it  necessary  to  put  a label  on  each  plate.  It  is 
my  practice  to  carry  a note-book  in  which  I record  the  exposure 
of  each  plate,  the  lens  and  stop,  subject,  character  of  lighting. 
&c.  The  exposed  plates  are  always  taken  out  of  the  slides,  and 
packed  in  the  same  order,  a note  being  made  on  the  outside  of 
the  packet ; and  when  I come  to  develop  at  home,  a reference  to 
the  note-book  tells  me  at  once  what  plate  I am  dealing  with. 
The  use  of  such  a book  minimizes  the  risk  of  double  exposure, 
and  the  notes  as  to  lighting,  &c.,  are  very  valuable  aids  to  proper 
development. 

The  tourist  will  sometimes  find  it  a great  convenience  to  be 
able  to  transmit  a packet  of  plates  by  rail,  or,  in  country  dis- 
tricts, by  parcels  post,  and  this  can  be  safely  done  if  the  packet 
of  plates  is  put  in  a light  wooden  box,  with  a plug  of  paper  at 
each  corner  to  prevent  shaking.  My  stock  of  fresh  plates  I keep 
in  their  original  packages,  packed  in  a wooden  box  in  such  a way 
that  the  plates  rest  on  their  long  edges,  care  being  taken  that 
the  packages  cannot  shake  one  against  another.  The  lid  of  the 
box  is  secured  by  padlocks,  and  there  is  a strong  handle  at  the 
top.  During  last  autumn,  my  box  of  plates,  packed  in  this  way, 
travelled  many  miles  by  rail  in  Lincolnshire,  and  was  subjected 
to  the  by  no  means  tender  mercies  of  country  railway  porters, 
booking  clerks,  carriers,  and  the  like,  without  a single  plate 
being  broken.  The  box  must  be  waterproof. 

Before  leaving  home  it  is  advisable  to  make  one’s  self  ac- 
quainted with  the  maps  and  guide-books  to  the  district  to  be 
visited,  in  order  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  sub- 
jects likely  to  be  met  with,  and  to  form  a general  plan  of  the 
tour.  It  is  not  advisable,  however,  that  the  photographer  should 
bind  himself  beforehand  to  arrive  at  or  leave  a particular  place 
at  a given  time,  for  he  will  not  unfrequently  find  that  a place 
where  he  expected  to  meet  with  many  pictures  turns  out  to  be 
very  uninteresting ; whilst  another  place  which,  perhaps,  he  had 
scarcely  thought  worth  visiting,  is  unusually  attractive  from  a 
photographer’s  point  of  view.  If  he  is  likely  to  visit  old  halls, 
or  other  residences  which  he  wishes  to  photograph,  it  saves  time, 
and  possibly  annoyance,  to  write  to  the  occupier  beforehand  for 
permission,  and  the  same  course  should  be  adopted  in  the  case 
of  cathedral  precints  and  the  interiors  of  churches.  A case  in 
my  own  experience  will  illustrate  the  way  in  which  a photo- 
grapher may  suffer  delay  through  neglect  of  this  precaution. 


I was  walking  through  one  of  the  most  famous  parks  in  Eng- 
land, and  wished  to  take  some  views  of  the  house  and  the  park, 
and  therefore  went  up  to  the  house  to  ask  permission.  My  ring 
was  answered  by  an  under-porter,  to  whom  I explained  my  busi- 
ness. He  went  off  and  brought  back  the  head  porter,  and  I 
explained  my  business  to  him.  The  head  porter  likewise  went 
off,  and  after  some  time  brought  back  with  him  the  butler,  and 
the  explanation  was  repeated  a third  time.  The  butler,  in  hi3 
turn,  went  in  search  of  his  master,  and  eventually  brought  back 
the  desired  permission  ; but  the  light  had  changed,  and  the  pic- 
tures were  not  satisfactory. 

Photographing  views  as  they  are  met  with  en  route  frequently 
does  not  give  the  best  results,  and  the  tourist  should,  if  possible, 
spend  part  at  least  of  the  first  day  after  his  arrival  in  a new 
district  in  making  a reconnaisance  without  his  camera,  selecting 
his  subjects  and  points  of  view,  and  deciding,  as  far  as  possible, 
at  what  time  of  day  the  light  will  be  most  suitable  for  each  sub- 
ject. It  is  easy  to  obtain  small  pocket  diaries  which  give  the 
time  of  sunrise  and  sunset  for  each  day  in  the  year,  and  with 
one  of  these,  and  a small  pocket  compass  to  determine  the 
bearings  of  his  subject,  the  photographer  can  readily  calculate 
approximately  the  time  of  day  when  the  sun  will  be  in  a posi- 
tion which  will  give  him  the  lighting  he  desires.  In  many  case3, 
however,  time  will  not  permit  of  this,  but  if  the  tourist  arrives 
at  a place  in  the  evening,  there  is  often  sufficient  light  left  after 
he  has  refreshed  the  inner  man  to  enable  him  to  reconnoitre, 
and  thus  get  a very  fair  idea  as  to  the  best  subjects  and  points 
of  view. 

When  the  photographer  is  limited  to  a certain  number  of 
plates  each  day,  and  is  walking  through  a district  with  which  he 
is  unacquainted,  it  becomes  a question  as  to  how  far  he  shall 
husband  his  plates  in  the  early  part  of  his  day’s  walk. 

Experience,  not  always  of  an  agreeable  kind,  has  taught  me 
that  a picture  on  the  film  is  worth  two  in  uncertain  prospect,- 
and  now  if  1 come  across  a really  good  subject  a plate  is  exposed 
without  any  hesitation,  on  the  ground  that  something  a little 
better  may  possibly  be  met  with  later  on  the  day. 

Of  experiences  and  adventures,  amusing  and  otherwise,  every 
tourist  has  his  share.  Every  photographer  who  has  done  much 
landscape  work  can  remember  occasions  when  he  has  waited 
half-an-hour,  or  an  hour,  or  even  longer,  for  the  wind  to  drop, 
or  the  sun  to  come  out  from  behind  the  clouds,  and  after  all  his 
waiting,  has  concluded  that  the  conditions  are  as  favourable  as 
they  are  likely  to  be  that  day,  and  has  made  his  exposure.  Then, 
just  as  he  is  buckling  the  last  strap  of  his  camera  case,  the  wind 
drops,  not  a leaf  moves,  and  the  sun  shines  out  gloriously,  but 
it  is  too  late.  Every  photographer,  too,  has  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  ubiquitous  small  boy  who,  even  in  the  most 
out-of-the-way  village,  knows  that  you  are  “ takin’  likenesses  ” 
as  soon  as  you  begin  to  set  up  your  tripod,  and  forthwith  sum- 
mons a small  crowd  of  his  small  companions  to  assist  at  the 
operation  by  their  presence  and  remarks.  Then  there  are  un- 
picturesque  members  of  the  great  British  public,  who  illustrate 
the  strength  of  human  vanity  by  their  anxiety  to  appear  in  a 
photograph  which  they  will  probably  neither  see  nor  hear  of 
afterwards.  These  individuals,  however,  afford  the  photographer 
an  opportunity  of  exercising  his  ingenuity  in  devising  some  plan 
of  fooling  them  into  a belief  that  their  desire  has  been  fulfilled, 
without,  at  the  same  time,  spoiling  his  picture. 

A sham  exposure,  or  a dummy  lens  at  the  side  of  the  camera, 
as  suggested  by  the  writer  of  a recent  article,  or  perhaps,  best 
of  all,  a careful  posing  of  the  victims  just  outside  the  angle  of 
view  included  by  the  lens,  will  in  most  cases  get  over  the  diffi- 
culty, and  even  if  the  victims  become  suspicious,  and  ask 
anxiously,  “ Have  you  got  me  in?” — the  crafty  but  conscientious 
photographer  can  always  reply,  with  perfect  truth,  “ O yes,  you’ll 
come  out  beautifully  and  so  they  do. 


PHOTOMICROGRAPHY  BY  LAMP  LIGBT. 

BY  W.  H.  WALMSLEY.* 

The  difference  between  a photo -micrograph  and  a micro-photo- 
graph  is  so  clearly  defined  in  the  supplement  to  Worcester  s 
Dictionary,  that  in  view  of  the  indiscriminate  manner  in  which 
both  terms  are  applied  to  the  same  subject  by  various  authori- 
ties, I am  led  to  quote  therefrom  in  the  hope  of  adding  my  mite 
toward  the  establishment  of  uniformity  in  the  meaning  of  the 
two  terms.  It  is  a matter  of  no  great  importance,  to  be  sure, 

• A communication  to  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New 
York, 
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ut  if  the  distinction  therein  given  were  generally  accepted,  we 
hould  be  saved  a considerable  amount  of  annoyance  at  times 
Phen  the  exact  meaning  of  a writer  is  ambiguous. 

“A  photo-micrograph,”  says  this  authority,  “is  an  enlarged 
epresentation  of  a microscopic  object,  produced  by  throwing  its 
mage  through  a suitable  combination  of  lenses,  as  of  a micro- 
cope, on  a sensitized  plate.’  ’ 

“A  micro-photograph,”  says  the  same  authority,  “is a photo- 
graph of  proportions  so  minute  that  it  requires  to  be  examined 
>y  the  microscope.” 

Here  we  have  the  difference  clearly  and  distinctly  defined. 
Sach  term  was  so  recognised  and  used  by  the  late  Colonel  Dr. 
Voodward,  the  most  eminent  worker  in  photo-micrography  the 
vorld  has  yet  seen,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  his  successors  will 
ollow  where  he  led. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  recall  the  incidents  attending  the  pro- 
luction  of  my  first  negative  of  a microscopic  object.  For  some 
nonths  previously  my  spare  moments  had  been  devoted  to  the 
ascinating  work  of  out-door  photography  with  gelatine  plates, 
vhich  I had  pursued  with  all  the  ardour,  common  to  a novice,  so 
veil  known  to  all  of  you.  My  first  essay  was  made  with  the  so- 
iled pocket  camera  of  Walker,  a little  square  box  without 
jellows,  carrying  a plate  2f  by  inches,  the  focus  beiug  ad- 
usted  by  sliding  the  tube  carrying  the  single  achromatic  lens. 
A ith  this  little  box  very  fair  work  may  be  done,  and  I produced 
nany  negatives  which  were  a source  of  pride  and  pleasure.  The 
idvent  of  winterish  weather  seemed  to  forbid  further  out-door 
vork  ; interiors  were  unsatisfactory,  and  the  camera  was  reluc- 
:autly  laid  aside  to  await  the  advent  of  another  summer. 

One  evening,  whilst  engaged  with  the  microscope,  the  thought 
inddenly  occurred,  why  not  try  to  make  a photograph  of  that 
>bject  ? This  happened  to  be  the  small  eyeless  flea  of  the  mole, 
lot  a very  perfect  specimen,  having  lost  several  of  her  feet,  and 
lot  at  all  adapted  to  a beginning  in  photography  (as  I after- 
wards learned),  having  a thick,  yellow,  chitinous  skeleton,  rather 
ipaque,  although  mounted  in  Canada  balsam.  The  objective  in 
lse  was  Beck's  1 j inch,  first-class  series,  with  10-inch  tube,  in- 
:lined  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  an  A eye-piece  ; illumination,  the 
ight  of  a German  student's  lamp,  reflected  by  the  concave 
nirror  of  the  microscope  without  any  condenser.  I found  that 
lpon  removing  the  cap  of  the  microscope  ocular  and  the  lens 
ube  of  the  camera  box,  the  outer  tube  of  the  latter  exactly 
itted  over  that  of  the  former,  holding  the  camera  in  place,  and 
evealing  to  my  delighted  eyes  a small  but  perfectly  defined  im- 
ge  of  the  specimen  on  the  focusing  screen.  To  transfer  this  to 
. sensitized  plate  was  now  the  problem  I had  to  solve.  There 
fas  absolutely  no  guide  procurable  ; nothing  had  been  pub- 
ished,  so  far  as  I knew,  on  the  subject  as  connected  with  gela- 
ine  plates  and  lamp- light  illumination.  Experiment  alone 
nust  be  my  teacher.  The  character  of  plate  suitable,  with 
mgth  of  exposure  adapted  to  the  object,  could  only  be  deter- 
nined  by  actual  work. 

Choosing  the  most  sensitive  plate  in  my  possession  (Carbutt’s 
. C.  B.),  an  exposure  of  five  minutes  was  given,  and  develop- 
ment with  ferrous-oxalate  followed.  I will  say  nothing  of  my 
selings  as  I watched  the  latter  and  the  growth  of  the  image. 
rou  have  all  made  your  first  negative.  The  exposure  proved  to 
ave  been  correct ; a clear,  clean  negative  of  proper  density  was 
he  result.  But  where  was  the  crisp  shaipness  of  outline  and 
etail  so  clearly  seen  when  examining  the  object  through  the 
cular  in  the  microscope  itself,  or  its  image  upon  the  ground 
lass  ? This  negative  was  sadly  wanting  in  sharpness.  I was 
srtain  that  focussing  screen  and  plate  holder  registered  exactly, 
>r  the  Walker  camera  is  very  accurately  made,  and  my  out- 
oor  negatives  had  all  been  sharp  and  crisp.  Suddenly  I re- 
lembered  having  read  that  all  microscope  objectives  of  powers 
nder  one-fifth  of  an  inch  require  special  correction  to  render 
me  visual  and  actinic  foci  coincident,  which  correction  had  not 
een  applied  to  the  objective  now  employed.  Thus  the  mystery 
f a sharp  image  on  the  ground  glass,  and  a dull  one  on  thegela- 
>ne  film,  was  solved. 

The  Messrs.  Beck  have  since  made  for  me  a series  of  object 
lasses  from  four  inches  to  four-tenths  of  an  inch  focus,  corrected 
>r  photographing,  and  their  performance  on  all  classes  of  sub- 
lets is  perfectly  satisfactory.  From  a quarter-inch  upward  to 
le  highest  power  I have  employed,  no  special  correction  has 
een  necessary.  From  the  negative  (the  making  of  which  has 
mst  been  described)  I have  printed  a positive,  which  will  be 
iowu  on  the  screen  this  evening,  together  with  another  made 
om  the  same  specimen  with  a corrected  14  inch,  and  an  ex- 
osure  of  ninety  seconds  on  a slow  plate,  leaving  you  to  make 


your  own  comparisons  as  to  the  advance  made  since  that  first 
exposure. 

{To  be  continued.) 


ComsjJonbfntt. 

MR.  A.  PRINGLE  ON  JUDGING  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Sir, — May  I ask  you  as  a favour  to  give  publicity  in 
your  columns  to  the  following  correspondence  ? I abstain 
for  the  present  from  all  comment  on  this  matter,  confining 
myself  to  the  statement  that  each  of  my  “ suggestions  ” has 
been  framed  with  a view  to  meet  one  or  other  of  the  flaws 
or  irregularities  in  the  past  system  of  judging  noticed  by 
me  when  acting  as  a juror  last  year  at  the  Exhibition  in 
Pall  Mall.  I place  my  case  in  the  hands  of  the  public, 
asking  that  public  to  judge  between  the  douncil  and  me, 
to  say  in  your  pages  whether  or  not  my  suggestions  are 
reasonable,  and  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  public  will 
demand  the  attention  which  has  been  denied  to  me  by  the 
council.  If  anyone  accuse  me  of  a desire  to  hurt,  or 
detract  from  the  influence  of,  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain,  he  accuses  me  faisely.  Now  that  we  hear  of 
pseudo-amateur  societies  springing  up,  ostensibly  repre- 
senting amateurs,  but  really  representing  commercial 
interests  only,  so  far  as  I can  discover,  it  i3  high  time  that 
the  Society  should  place  itself  in  a position  sans  peur  el 
sans  rcproche,  and  that  its  members  should  take  steps 
first  to  perfect,  and  next  to  perpetuate,  what  really  ought 
to  be  the  representative  society  not  only  of  amateurs,  but 
of  professional  photographers  all  over  the  kingdom. 

Andrew  Pringle  to  W.  F.  Donkin,  Esq.,  Hon.  See.  P.S.  o/G.B. 

Dear  Mr.  Donkin  : Official. 

Herewith  I send  you  a communication  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Council  of  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain, 
and  I have  to  request  you  to  lay  iny  letter  before  your  Council  at 
the  first  opportunity.  If  I have  no  reply  after  a period  of  one 
week  from  the  date  of  your  second  council  meeting  after  this  date, 
I shall  understand  that  the  Council  declines  to  pay  any  attention 
to  my  suggestions. — I am,  yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  Andrew  Pringle. 

The  date  of  this  was  March  28th,  1885,  and  since  then 
the  Council  has  had  two  meetings,  the  latter  being  on  the 
12th  of  the  current  month,  May  1885.  I have— now  that 
much  more  than  the  time  allotted  by  me  has  elapsed— got 
no  reply  of  an  official  nature,  nor  have  I any  official  notice 
of  my  suggestions  having  been  even  considered  by  the 
council.  My  only  course,  therefore,  is  to  publish  my 
suggestions,  which  I now  proceed  to  do.  The  following 
accompanied  my  letter  to  Mr.  Donkin  already  repro- 
duced : — 

To  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain. 

Gentlemen, — Having  last  year  a slight  insight  into  the  system 
of  judging  at  our  Exhibition  in  the  Society’s  Booms  in  Pall  Mall, 
and  also  at  an  exhibition  under  different  regulations  in  another 
place.  I beg,  with  diffidence  of  myself,  but  with  full  confidence  in 
you,  to  offer  for  your  consideration  a few  points  that  I think 
might  with  advantage  to  our  Society  be  noted  for  future 
guidance.  The  object  of  my  suggestions  is  not  to  prevent  future 
groundless  dissatisfaction,  which  appears  to  be  inevitable,  but  to 
avoid  ground  for  dissatisfaction.  1 purposely,  for  reasons  that 
you  will  appreciate,  delayed  my  approach  to  you  till  after  the 
closing  of  our  annual  exhibition  for  1884,  and  until  I should 
have  a chance  of  forming  an  opinion  by  comparison  with  other 
systems  of  awarding  prizes. 

With  your  permission  I will  put  my  suggestions  categorically. 

1st.  Each  juror  should  carefully  examine  and  allot  a value  to 
each  frame  in  the  room,  and  should  sign  a paper  stating  on  his 
word  that  he  has  done  so  ; this  paper  to  be  attainable  to  the 
public.  And  every  person  elected  by  you  to  act  as  a juror  should, 
before  his  election  is  confirmed,  undertake  so  to  examine  each 
frame. 

2nd.  Each  juror  should,  at  the  completion  of  the  judging,  sign 
the  medal-list,  not  necessarily  attesting  his  entire,  but  his g<ntral, 
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assent  to  the  awards.  After  the  signing  the  award-list,  on  no 
account  should  any  addition  be  made  to  the  list,  nor  any  kind  of 
“ Honourable  Mention  ” be  given,  unless  approved  by  the  body 
of  jurors,  and  signiried  on  the  award-list  aforesaid. 

3rd.  Each  juror  should  examine  and,  if  he  thinks  proper, 
award  a value  to  each  frame  proposed  to  be  rejected  by  the  hang- 
ing committee. 

4th.  If  the  voting  is  to  be  continued  on  the  simple  and  effective 
system  of  1884 — viz. .valuing  pictures  at  from  1 to  10 — I consider 
it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  conditions  should  be  published, 
and  the  jurors  so  instructed,  that  they  may  all  vote  upon  the  same 
standard.  For  instance,  “ 10  marks  may  represent  either  a pic- 
ture of  absolute  perfection,  or  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  room. 
Whatever  rules  be  published,  and  whatever  instructions  given  to 
the  jurors,  it  is  essential  that  they  shall  work  from  the  same  basis. 

5th.  An  understanding  should  be  arrived  at,  and  published, 
with  regard  to  photographs  printed  or  mounted  in  manners  other 
than  the  ordinary  silver,  carbon,  or  platinum  pictures  mounted  on 
cardboard.  I allude  to  such  exhibits  as  photo-engravings  and 
pictures  mounted  in  optical  contact  with  glass,  &c. 

6th.  I cannot  see  the  possibility  of  satisfaction  beine  given,  nor 
even  of  justice  being  done,  where  jurors  have  to  compare  the 
merits  of  landscapes,  seascapes,  portraits,  groups,  genre  pictures, 
composition  pictures,  purely  scientific  work,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  as  im- 
possible to  judge  between  these  as  between  a horse,  a cow,  a 
sheep,  a dog,  and  a pig.  And  who  ever  heard  of  these  animals 
coming  into  competition  with  each  other?  The  result,  in  my 
opinion,  of  comparing  these  branches  of  photography  is,  that  real 
merit  is  apt  to  be  overlooked,  and  productions  of  a sensational  or 
surprising  nature  gain  the  medals.  In  the  case  of  the  animals, 
did  the  pig  happen  to  be  some  unheard-of  weight,  it  would 
probably  gain  the  prize  against  the  horse,  if  he  were  only  a very 
grand  horse  on  the  lines  of  ordinary  horses.  I would  urge, 
therefore,  for  the  convenience  of  the  jurors,  and  for  the  sake  of 
justice,  that  landscapes,  seascapes,  portraits,  composition  pictures, 
&e.,  should  be  placed  in  separate  classes,  and  not  brought  into 
invidious  and  impossible  competition  with  each  other. 

*7th.  I believe,  but  may  be  mistaken,  that  in  past  years  you 
used  to  have  a regulation  that  the  names  of  exhibitors  should  not 
be  placed  on  the  front  of  the  pictures  or  of  the  frames.  I would 
suggest  a return  to  that  rule  ; it  is  unpleasant  for  a juror  to  see 
the  exhibitor’s  name  in  front  of  a picture,  and  it  affords  a loop- 
hole for  cavil  by  ill-conditioned  persons. 

These,  gentlemen,  are  my  suggestions.  I have  neither  the 
right  nor  the  wish  to  dictate  to  you  on  any  matter.  1 believe 
that  my  suggestions  merit  your  consideration  ; and  I venture  to 
hope  that  you  will  give  them  your  carelul  consideration,  and  to 
beg  that,  in  case  your  decision  on  any  or  all  of  the  points  brought 
forward  by  me  should  be  unfavourable,  you  will  direct  your  secre- 
tary to  communicate  to  me  briefly  your  reasons  for  rejecting  my 
proposals. — I am,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)  Andrew  Pringle. 

Craigdcugh,  Langholm,  N.B. 

This  is  all  the  official  correspondence  that  has  passed. 
1 know  that  my  address  found  its  way  in  good  time  to  the 
proper  quarter ; and  thanking  you  beforehand  for  giving 
me  so  much  of  your  valuable  space,  I am,  sir,  your 
obedient  servaut,  Andrew  Pringle. 

May  25 th,  1885. 


SEA  SIDE  GROUPS— A HINT. 

Sir, — Both  amateur  and  professional  photographers 
have  often  experienced  the  annoyance  caused,  when  taking 
a seaside  or  other  instantaneous  group,  to  find  several 
gawky-looking  individuals  posing  themselves  in  the  fore- 
ground, with  the  hope  of  being  immortalised,  the  nearer 
the  camera  the  more  the  chances  of  immortality  being 
evidently  their  idea  ; so  what  would  otherwise  be  a good 
composition  is  completely  spoiled. 

One  very  good  plan  of  outdoing  them  is  as  follows,  and 
is  exceedingly  simple  : — Choose  the  best  point,  focus,  and 
get  everything  ready ; then  look  along  the  edge  of  the 
camera  and  sight  some  object  in  a line  with  it.  which  can 
be  easily  recognised  again- 

• Since  I wrote  the  document  now  being  quoted  I have  been  convinced 
of  my  error  in  making  this  7th  and  last  suggestion.  I therefor-  withdraw 
it  now ; but,  to  omit  nothing  of  my  original,  I quote  it  here  with  the 


Now  turn  the  camera  round  (say  45°),  put  in  the  dark 
slide,  and  open  the  shutter.  The  objectionables  will 
have  followed  your  movements,  and  will  probably  have 
got  themselves  into  a similar  position.  Now  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  suddenly  bring  back  the  camera  to  its 
original  position,  and  fire  away.  The  objectionables  will 
thus  find  themselves  sold,  and  you  rid  of  what  would 
otherwise  have  spoiled  a good  picture. 

I tried  it  some  years  ago  with  £reat  success,  and  others 
have  probably  done  the  same.  I only  hope  I may  some 
day  soon  be  able  to  again  adopt  the  same  system. 

Walter  B.  Woodbury. 


CHANGING  PLATES  ON  A TOUR. 

Dear  Sir, — In  his  inaugural  address,  the  President  of 
the  Manchester  Amateur  Association  mentions  thedifficulty 
that  tourists  have  to  find  suitable  accommodation  for  chang- 
ing their  plates.  I shall  be  glad  if  you  will  give  insertion 
to  the  following  offer  to  tourists  in  Wharfedale.  I will  set 
apart  a dark  room  for  changing  and  developing  dry  plates 
to  any  one  who  calls  ; and  as  most,  if  not  all,  would  prefer 
to  pay  some  trifle  for  the  accommodation,  instead  of  making 
a direct  charge  I will  place  in  the  room  a box  for  contribu- 
tions, which  at  the  end  of  the  season  will  be  sent  to  the 
Photographers’  Benevolent  Association. 

All  photographers  will  be  welcome,  and  I hope  to  see  a 
good  addition  to  the  P.  B.  A.  funds  from  the  above  offer. 
I remain  yours  faithfully,  W.  T.  Wilkinson. 

North  Parade , Otley,  Yorkshire. 


^roeeebings  af  Varieties. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

A monthly  technical  meeting  was  held  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall 
Mall  East,  on  Tuesday  last,  the  26th  iust.,  Mr.  W.  England  in 
the  chair. 

Mr.  Cowan  showed  some  pictures  taken  from  a very  low 
standpoint— some  with  the  camera  actually  standing  on  the 
ground  ; and  he  seemed  to  think  that  as  a general  thing  photo- 
graphers use  stands  which  are  higher  than  necessary.  Some 
discussion  followed,  and  instances  were  given  of  the  use  of 
stands  ranging  from  three  to  ten  feet  in  height ; the  burden  of 
opinion,  however,  being  in  favour  of  the  moderately  low  stand — 
indeed,  about  the  elevation  at  which  a painter  artist  usually 
works  when  sketching  a landscape. 

Mr.  AVaenerke  showed  some  examples  of  large  beads  taken 
by  Lieutenant  Pavloflski,  with  a single  landscape  lens,  having 
the  diaphragm  behind  (see  p.  328  of  our  last  week’s  number). 
The  lens  used  was  an  old  Ross  view-lens  of  about  18-inch 
focus,  and  stopped  down  to  something  like  A.  The  definition 
of  the  portraits  was  remarkably  good. 

Mr.  Ashman  exhibited  a rack  for  holding  plates  film  down- 
wards while  being  washed. 


London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

A meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  21st  inst., 
Mr.  C.  Heinrich  Trines  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Sec.  read  a letter  from  Mr.  G.  M.  Satchfield,  stating 
that  illness  prevented  him  from  giving  his  promised  demonstra- 
tion. 

The  Chairman  introduced  Mr.  Richard  Jahr  ( St.  Louis,  U.S.), 
and  invited  him  to  give  his  experience  in  emulsion  work. 

Mr.  Jahr  preferred  taking  part  in  the  general  discussion. 
He  remarked  that  the  reports  of  discussions  carried  on  by  the 
London  Societies  proved  of  the  utmost  value  to  those  photo- 
graphers located  in  small  towns  in  America,  away  from  the 
centres  of  information. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  : Can  Mr.  Jahr  enlighten  us  on  developing 
without  green  fog  ? 

Mr.  J ahr  said  they  had  found  certain  plates  difficult  to  develop 
wi'-h  ammonia  in  hot  weather,  on  account  of  greeu  fog.  It  was 
very  unpleasant  for  the  manipulator  to  find  his  negatives 
fogged ; so  they  now  used  an  alkali  of  a milder  nature,  which 
gave  them  negatives  quite  free  from  fog.  The  carbonates  of 
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>da  or  potasb,  together  with  sulphite  of  soda,  produced  a 
sllowish-grey  film,  just  sufficient  yellow  to  little  more  than 
sutralize  the  grey,  aud  thus  the  film  harmonized  with  the 
douching ; restraining  bromide  was  not  necessary  with  these 
svelopers.  At  first,  ferrous  oxalate  was  the  standard  developer 
i America,  then  followed  ammonia  aud  pyrogallol;  now  the 
>da  replaced  ammonia  in  many  formula?.  They  worked  last 
immer  at  110°  F.,  and  had  no  trouble  with  frilling.  This  was 
icing  to  the  kind  of  gelatine  used,  and  the  care  to  keep  down 
le  temperature  in  the  preparation  of  the  emulsion  ; a slight 
Idition  of  chrome-alum  was  generally  employed. 

The  Chairman  : Then  we  understand  that  notwithstanding 
jry  high  temperatures,  you  are  able  to  overcome  frilling. 

Mr.  Jahr  : Yes.  Not  only  is  it  my  own  experience,  but  that 
I American  plate-makers  generally. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  had  seen  hot  water  used  with  the  deve- 
per  in  America,  and  there  was  no  frilling. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  repeatedly  soaked  plates  in  a 
mcentrated  solution  of  chrome-alum  to  stop  frilling,  and  then 
;veloped  them  in  the  ordinary  way  ; this  did  not  interfere  with 
le  image  beyond  improving  the  colour. 

Mr.  L.  Warnerke  used  to  think  that  such  treatment  slowed 
le  plate,  but  he  had  changed  his  opinion.  A supersaturated 
ilution  might  have  no  action  upon  the  plate,  when  a diluted 
ilutiou  would,  as  iastanced  with  strong  and  weak  hypo. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  had  checked  frilling  in  the  mauner  described 
f the  Chairman,  and  also  used  it  with  the  developer  after 
Itering  out  any  precipitate  which  might  be  formed. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  if  an  emulsion  was  broken  up,  and 
>aked  in  a solution  of  alum,  then  thoroughly  washed,  the 
irdeuing  properties  of  the  alum  would  be  obtained  without  the 
lances  of  fog. 

Mr.  Warnerke  said  it  wa3  his  usual  practice  to  place  the 
nulsion  in  a saturated  solution  of  common  alum  directly  it 
as  set,  and  before  removing  the  nitrate  salts. 

Mr.  J.  Barker  had  a few  prints  he  wished  to  tone  in  the 
•esence  of  the  members.  They  were  on  gelatine  paper,  which 
•inted  three  or  four  times  quicker  than  ordinary  ready-sensi- 
zed paper,  toning  easily  in  the  usual  acetate  of  soda  and  chlo- 
de  of  calcium  bath.  The  toning  was  successfully  demonstrated, 
id  the  resulting  colour  was  quite  equal  to  albumen  prints, 
he  formula  was  not  stated,  but  the  paper  appeared  to  be  pre- 
ired  by  one  of  the  numerous  modifications  of  silver  chloride  in 
datine,  obtained  by  the  addition  of  another  silver  salt  of  an 
•ganic  nature. 

Mr.  Henderson  thought  papers  of  this  kind  would  keep 
uch  better  than  albumen,  and  could  be  made  at  half  the  price 
ready-sensitized  paper.  He  had  made  several  batches,  and 
as  surprised  at  the  vigour  obtainable. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  questioned  the  advantage  in  substitut- 
g gelatine  for  albumen.  It  had  been  said  that  albumen  should 
5 present  in  gelatine  papers  prepared  for  development. 

Mr.  Henderson  replied  that  Mr.  Erhmann,  of  New  York,  had 
entioned  albumen  instead  of  gelatine  for  dry  plates.  If  a 
leet  of  paper  could  be  coated  with  an  emulsiou  containing 
lly  G grains  of  silver,  there  would  be  an  advantage  on  the  side 
* economy. 

The  following  question  was  then  considered  : Is  there  any 
dphur  naturally  in  gelatine  ? Some  analytical  chemists  pub- 
sh  that  there  is,  while  others  make  no  mention  of  it. 

Mr.  Cowan  had  no  doubt  about  it  ; he  could  often  taste  it. 
The  Chairman  alluded  to  the  many  sources  from  which  gela- 
ne  was  obtained,  and  thought  the  presence  of  sulphur  may  be 
i some  samples,  but  not  in  others. 

Mr.  Jahr  said  it  was  a matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  dry  in- 
irior  gelatines  at  certain  seasons,  especially  in  thunder  weather, 
hen  it  was  customary  to  fume  with  sulphur.  Pure  photo- 
•aphic  gelatine  contained  nothing  but  the  extract  obtained 
otn  the  skins. 

Mr.  Warnerke  thought  sulphurous  acid  was  often  employed 
) bleach  gelatine. 

Mr.  W.  II.  Harrison  stated  that  some  German  chemists  say, 
per  cent,  of  sulphur  forms  a constituent  of  gelatine,  others  do 
)t  mention  it.  The  samples  tested  were  pure  gelatine,  of  Ger- 
un  manufacture. 

Mr.  Mackie  poiuted  out  that  sulphur  wa3  one  of  the  con- 
ituents  of  albumen,  and  if  it  was  deprived  of  its  sulphur  it 
ould  no  longer  be  albumen.  This  applied  with  equal  force  to 
slatine.  After  some  further  discussion  upon  the  subject  of 
Gelatine,”  the  proceedings  terminated. 


Hyde  Amateur  Photographic  Society. 

This  Society  held  its  usual  meeting  on  Wednesday  evening, 
when  there  was  a goodly  number  present ; the  President,  Mr. 
F.  W.  Ciieetham,  in  the  chair. 

Several  very  important  matters  were  brought  up  and  dis- 
cussed ; also  the  next  ramble  was  discussed,  and  how  best  to 
make  it  a success  ; several  members  had  friends  who  wished  to 
go  on  the  trip.  It  was  ultimately  decided  that  each  one  give  in 
the  number  of  tickets  required,  and  be  responsible  for  the 
number  given  in. 

Several  members  brought  views  taken  at  the  last  ramble 
(which  was  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  McClean). 

The  President  also  showed  a 12X10  photo  of  a group  of 
about  fifty  gentlemen  ; this  was  greatly  admired,  being  a very 
good  negative,  and  was  taken  on  one  of  Edwards’  plates. 


Cambridge  University  Photographic  Society. 

The  first  anuual  Exhibition  was  held  on  Saturday  last,  in  the 
Hall  of  Emmanuel  College.  The  Exhibition  wa3in  every  way  a 
thorough  success,  especially  in  the  almost  entire  absence  of  those 
very  bad  photographs  which  are  to  be  seen  at  nearly  every 
amateur  exhibition.  Besides  about  150  prints,  all  exhibited  by 
members  of  the  Society,  and  many  of  great  artistic  merit,  there 
were  also  about  GO  negatives  and  a few  transparencies.  Several 
prizes  were  offered  for  competition  by  the  Society,  and  these 
were  gained  by  Messrs.  G.  L.  Salt,  A.  Paschkoff,  C.  F.  Jenkin, 
H.  M.  Elder,  and  L.  Cobbett. 

A loan  exhibition  of  pictures  by  well-kuown  photographers 
was  held  at  the  same  time,  and  included  many  works  which  have 
already  gained  medals  in  Pall  Mall  and  elsewhere. 


Mb  in  % j^tubio. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. — The  next  meeting 
will  be  held  at  the  Society  of  Arts  on  Thursday  next,  June  4tl), 
at  8 o’clock,  when  Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  will  read  a paper,  en- 
titled “ Hints  for  Summer  Work,”  and  exhibit  and  explain  “ An 
Inexpensive  Electric  Shutter  for  Studio  Use.” 

The  Rescue  of  Greely  at  Cape  Sabine. — In  the  current 
issue  of  the  Century,  a thrilling  account  is  given  of  the  discovery 
of  the  ill-fated  Greely  Expedition  by  Lieut.  Harlow,  of  the  rescue 
party.  The  following  extract  shows  how  much  the  camera  is 
prized  as  a means  of  describing  incidents  of  travel,  &c.  Lieut. 
Harlow,  who  at  the  time  the  forward  rescue  party  were  on  land 
searching  for  Greely,  was  on  the  ship  Thetis.  He  writes : — 
“ Lemby  and  I had  speculated  upon  the  possibilities  of  the  next 
hour,  but  little  dreamed  of  the  horrible  tragedy  that  was  to  be 
revealed.  Someone  was  seen  on  the  ice-foot  signalling.  I ran 
forward  to  read  it ; but  he  had  begun  his  message,  and  I only  got 
the  following  : ‘ Harlow  with  photograph  machine — doctor  with 
stretchers — seven  alive.’  When  it  came  to  the  last  few  words  I 
had  him  repeat  them.  They  might  be  ‘d-e-a-d.’  But  no! 

‘ a-l-i-v-e  ’ waved  plainly  through  the  air,  aud  the  fate  of  the  Greely 
party  was  known  on  board  the  Thetis.  Two  boats  were  lowered 
at  once,  and  Taunt,  Lemby,  Melville,  Doctor  Greene,  and  I started 
with  strong  crews  for  the  shore.  The  wind  had  increased  to  a 
full  gale,  and  was  tearing  over  the  hills  in  furious  blasts  . . . 
Shouldering  my  camera  I started  for  the  tent.  . . . Turning 

a little  to  the  left,  the  tent  came  in  view.  To  my  right,  stretched 
ont  on  the  snowdrift,  lay  one  of  the  dead.  His  face  was  covered 
with  a woollen  hood,  his  body  with  dirty  clothes.  Hurrying  on 
past  a little  fire,  over  which  a pot  of  milk  was  warming,  I came  to 
the  tent.  Oue  pole  was  standing,  and  about  it  the  dirty  canvas 
bellied  and  flapped  in  the  fierce  gusts.  Brainard  and  Biederbeck 
lay  outside  at  the  bottom  of  the  tent  and  a little  to  the  left  of  the 
opening,  one  with  his  face  swollen  and  rheumy,  so  that  he  could 
barely  show  by  his  eyes  the  wild  excitement  that  filled  him  ; the 
other  muttering  in  a voice  that  could  scarcely  he  heard  iu  the 
howling  of  the  gale  his  hungry  appeal  for  food.  Reaching  over, 
I wiped  their  faces  with  my  handkerchief,  spoke  a word  of 
encouragement  to  them,  and  then  pushed  aside  the  flap  of  the 
tent,  aud  entered.  The  view  was  appalling.  Stretched  out  on 
the  ground,  in  their  sleeping  bags,  lay  Greely,  Connell,  and 
Ellison,  their  pinched  and  hungered  faces,  their  glassy,  sunken 
eyes,  their  scraggy  beards  and  dishevelled  hair,  their  wistful 
appeals  for  food,  making  a picture  not  to  be  forgotten.  I had 
time  for  a glauce  only  ; the  photograph  must  be  taken,  and  the 
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poor  fellows  removed  to  the  ships.  Stepping  over  to  Greely,  whom 
I recognized  by  his  glasses,  I pressed  his  hand.  A greeting  to 
the  other  two,  and  I returned  to  my  camera,  to  take  the  plate  I 
had  so  often  pictured  to  myself — ‘ The  Meeting  with  Greely  ! ’ 
How  different  it  was  from  the  ideal  picture  only  my  own  imagina- 
tion can  know.  Strewn  about  the  ground  were  empty  cans,  a 
barometer  case,  chronometer  boxes,  a gun,  old  clothes,  valuable 
meteorological  instruments,  showing  the  indifference  they  felt  for 
anything  that  was  not  food  or  fuel.” 

The  Aberdeen  and  Nortii  of  Scotland  Amateur  Photo- 
graphic Association  has  been  formed  at  Aberdeen,  with  a pro- 
mising membership.  Mr.  John  Milne  is  President,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Hanston,  of  1,  Millburn  Street,  is  Secretary.  Communi- 
cations from  strangers  or  visitors  are  invited. 

Galton’s  Method  of  Composite  Portraiture. — Speaking 
of  some  composites  made  by  Professor  Pumpelly,  Science  (Cam- 
bridge, U.S.A.)  says  : — “ No  one  can  look  upon  them  without  a 
new  respect  for  that  shadowy  thing  called  the  normal  man. 
There  is  a singular  dignity  in  these  combined  shadows ; they  are 
strong  faces,  those  of  high-browed,  deep-dyed,  earnest-looking 
men,  fit  for  all  sorts  of  trials.  But  most  of  those  who  review  the 
faces  of  American  men  of  science  ivill  recognize  that  one  face 
appears,  curiously,  to  dominate  all  the  others,  yet  this,  taken  by 
itself,  is  perhaps  the  most  individual  of  all  those  contained  in  the 
plate.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  effect  on  the  com- 
posite its  absence  would  produce.  This  element  of  what  we  may 
peihaps  call  prepotency  is  most  likely  to  disturb  these  composite 
delineations;  for,  though  in  itself  a very  interesting  phenomenon, 
it  seems  to  be  somewhat  of  an  obstacle  in  this  use  of  the  new  art. 
With  this  great  contribution  of  Galton  well  in  hand,  we  may  at 
length  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  that 
unexplored  realm  of  the  human  face,  and  physiognomy  become  a 
tolerably  exact  science.  Some  such  process  as  this  seems  to  offer 
the  only  chance  of  obtaining  valuable  generalizations  in  this  field. 

Sargeant’s  Instantaneous  Shutter. — Ourreaders  will  remem- 
ber that  this  shutter  was  recently  exhibited  at  a meeting  of  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society,  and  the  subjoined  cut  will  make 
some  details  clear.  In  general  principle  the  apparatus  is  similar 
to  an  arrangement  described  by  Mr.  Cowan  and  figured  on  p.  306 
of  our  volume  for  1883  ; but  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  Mr. 


Sargeant  have  brought  the  apparatus  into  a surprisingly  small 
compass  ; indeed  the  thickness  of  the  metal  casing  is  no  more 
than  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  so  that  the  shutter  may  be  made  to 
take  the  place  of  the  diaphragm  by  somewhat  widening  the  slot 
in  the  lens  tube.  The  action  consists  merely  of  the  revolution  of 
a single  arm  crank  actuated  by  a spiral  spring,  with  the  crank 
pin  moving  in  a slot,  precisely  like  the  action  of  the  ordinary 
punching  bear.  By  this  form  of  action  the  motion,  although 
rapid,  is  remarkably  steady,  as  the  pin  at  all  places  fits  the  slot  so 
as  not  to  admit  of  jar  until  the  exposure  is  complete.  For  very 
rapid  exposures  the  small  milled  head  screw,  shown  at  the  top 
of  the  illustration,  should  be  drawn  out  a little  : for  other  expo- 
sures, the  pneumatic  ball  is  held  in  the  hand,  and  the  shutter 
remains  open  so  long  as  it  is  pressed,  and  closes  instantly  it  is 
released.  Mr.  Stanley,  of  London  Bridge,  makes  the  shutter. 

Large  Photographs. — There  are,  at  New  Orleans,  some 
views  of  the  public  buildings  at  Washington,  taken  by  order  of 
the  Government,  that  have  a length  of  seven  feet  by  five  wide. — 
Anthony's  Bulletin. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  Wed- 
nesday, June  3rd,  will  be  “Contact  versus  Camera  Printing,  for 
the  Production  of  Transparencies.”  Saturday  out-door  meet- 
ing at  Blackwall,  leaving  Old  Swan  Pier  at  2 p.m. 


% o Comsjronbtttts. 

***  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications, 

J.  G.  P. — 1.  Sprague  and  Co.,  Lithographers,  St.  Martin’s  Lane, 
Cannm  Street,  London.  2.  Write  for  a scale  of  charges. 

A.  L. — Through  some  transmitting  agency,  as  the  Globe  Express, 
or  Pitt  and  Scott.  Each  firm  has  an  office  in  St.  Paul’s  Church- 
yard. 

C.  R.  B.  I). — 1.  The  condenser  should  be  at  such  a distance  from 
the  light  that  the  image  of  the  flame  is  formed  at  a poi  if  corres- 
ponding to  the  diaphragm  of  the  objective,  or  lens,  used  to  form 
the  enlarged  image.  2.  It  should  be  as  nearly  central  as  practic- 
able. 3.  The  general  design  of  your  lantern  is  good,  and  we 
cannot  suggest  any  improvement. 

Colonist. — In  practice  you  are  not  likely  to  experience  any  diffi- 
culty, as  stock  houses  on  the  Continent  issue  price  lists,  and  the 
technical  terms  explain  themselves  at  a glance  to  one  knowing  the 
languages  fairly  well.  Thank  you  for  the  suggestion,  which  we 
hope  shortly  to  carry  into  practice.  The  prints  you  send  form 
the  best  collection  of  marine  studies  we  have  seen  for  some  time. 

J.  G. — It  will  be  described  in  due  course ; perhaps  next  week. 

A.  Rothwell. — It  is  available  even  for  the  size  you  mention,  and 
we  doubt  whether  there  would  be  any  advantage  from  the  use  of 
gelatine ; but  you  may  try  a very  small  proportion— say  one- 
twentieth  of  the  albumen.  ’ 

Determine. — 

Chloride  of  gold ...  1 grain 

Acetate  oft oda  30  grains 

Water  10  ounces 

A.  A.  J. — It  is  much  better  to  use  a solution  of  the  crude  sulphide 
of  potassium  sold  under  the  name  of  “ liver  of  sulphur.”  Add 
th:s  to  the  waste  hypo  solution  until  no  more  dark  coloured  pre- 
cipitate is  thrown  down.  The  deposit  is  sulphide  of  silver,  and 
may  be  reduced  by  fusion  with  carbonate  of  soda. 

W.  A.  C. — It  is  probable  that  your  “hypo”  is  acid.  Either  add  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  until  it  just  changes  red  litmus 
paper  to  blue ; or  else  shake  up  some  whiting  with  the  hyposul- 
phite solution,  and  allow  it  to  settle,  after  which  the  clear  portion 
is  poured  off  for  use. 

Paco. — 1.  The  so-called  Brunswick  black  answers  very  well,  and 
it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  line  the  inside  of  the  wooden  dish  with 
thin  calico  or  linen,  using  the  black  varnish  to  stick  it  down. 
Several  coats  should  be  applied  afterwards.  2.  From  Hancock, 
Rubber  Manufacturer,  Goswell  Road. 

W.  Sanders. — The  address  of  the  Xylonite  (manufacturers  of 
celluloid)  Company  is  124,  High  Street,  Homerton,  E. 

J.  C.  HannyngtoN. — 1.  Add  chloride  of  potassium  to  a strong 
solution  of  platinic  chloride  (tetrachloride),  and  potasic  platinic 
chloride  will  separate  as  a yellow  deposit.  Collect  this  on  a filter, 
and  suspend  it  in  a small  quantity  of  hot  water,  after  which 
cuprous  chloride  is  gradually  added  until  very  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  platinic  salt  is  dissolved.  Now  filtei  the  hot  liquid,  and 
allow  it  to  cool,  when  the  potassic  platinous  chloride  will  be  de- 
posited in  red  prisms.  2.  Add  neut  ral  oxalate  of  potassium  solu- 
tion to  a solution  of  ferric  chloride,  keeping  the  latter  in  excess. 
Ferric  oxalate  will  be  precipitated. 

H.  N.  Stroud. — We  are  inclined  to  think  that  you  will  find  the 
slides  most  convenient. 

H.  Howard. — 1.  If  there  is  any  turbidity  or  milkiness,  you  may 
assume  that  silver  is  present ; but  if  the  solution  is  transparent — 
even  though  coloured — you  may  assume  that  there  is  none  present. 
You  are  not  likely  to  alter  the  sensitiveness  by  such  a course,  but 
the  plates  will  be  more  likely  to  take  a stain  or  tint  from  the 
action  of  the  pyrogallic  acid. 

G.  V. — See  an  article  on  page  173  of  the  Year-Book  for  the 
present  year.  Although  it  is  out  of  print,  you  may  perhaps  obtain 
a chance  copy  from  one  of  the  photographic  material  dealers. 
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PHENYL-HYDRAZINE:  A NEW  DEVELOPER. 

BV  DR.  J.  MARIA  EDER. 

'he  hydrazines  possess  powerfully  reducing  properties, 
od  reduce  iu  the  cold  solutions  of  silver,  gold,  platinum, 
ad  mercury  salts : even  alkaline  copper  solution  is 
iduced. 

I have  made  experiments  specially  with  the  hydro- 
alorate  of  phenyl-hydrazine,  the  compound  having  been 
btained  through  Dr.  Walter,  of  Basle.  This  salt  forms 
hite  crystalline  leaflets,  which  are  permanent  in  the  air, 
isily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
he  aqueous  solution  reduces  silver  nitrate,  but  not  silver 
romide  or  chloride. 

If  the  hydrochlorate  of  phenyl-hydrazine  is  mixed  with 


alkali,  the  base  (hydrazine)  is  set  at  liberty,  and  this 
rse  is,  to  some  extent,  soluble  in  water.  The  mixture, 
ith  caustic  potash,  is  a very  powerful  developer  for 
jlatino-chloride,  and  for  Wellington’s  gelatino-chloro- 
romide ; there  being  no  tendency  to  fog.  Ou  silver 
romide  its  action  is  less  energetic.  The  colour  of  the 
nage  obtained  is  generally  yellowish  brown,  but  under 
tber  conditions  it  is  greyish  black. 

The  phenyl-hydrazine  developer  remains  colourless  for 
long  time,  but  in  the  end  it  becomes  yellowish,  and  ac- 
uircs  the  smell  of  tar  products. 

One  cannot  at  the  present  moment  form  an  opinion  as 
whether  the  new  developer  possesses  any  practical 
alue,  but  I will  give  a few  details  as  to  chemical  consti- 
ltion  and  preparation  of  the  hydrazines. 

The  hydrazmes  contain  the  group  N.H3  or  NH — NHS, 
id  they  are  formed  (a)  by  the  reduction  of  nitrosoamines 
ith  zinc  and  acetic  acid  ; (5)  by  the  reduction  of  diazo 
propounds  with  sodium  sulphite;  ( c)  by  reduction  of 
iazo-auiido  compounds  with  zinc  and  acetic  acid. 

I lie  hydrochlorate  of  phenyl-hydrazine  is  prepared  as 
>11  >ws : — Twenty  parts  of  aniline  are  dissolved  in  50  parts 
f hjdroclilor.c  aci  l (.«.  </.,  TIP)  and  80  parts  of  water  ; 
bis  solution  being  then  treated  in  the  cold  with  the  calcu- 
it^d  quantity  of  sodium  nitrite  (this  salt  being  dissolved 
i donble  its  weight  of  water,  and  slightly  acidulated  with 
jdrochloric  acid).  The  mixed  solution  is  now  slowly 
oiired  into  excess  of  an  ice-cold  and  saturated  solution 
f sodium  sulphite,  and  as  soon  as  a sample  of  the  crystals 
'hich  separate  redissolve  in  the  mother  liquor  without 
volving  gas  on  the  application  of  heat,  the  next  stage  is 
eached.  Ihe  whole  is  now  heated  cautiously  ou  the 
later  bath,  and  when  the  greater  part  of  the  separated 
alt  has  dissolved,  the  liquor  is  neutralised  with  liydro- 
~j?r,c  acid.  ^ *3  next  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  and 
rhile  warm  is  treated  with  zinc  dust  until  it  is  decolour- 
’ . • After  this  it  is  filtered,  heated  to  boiling,  and  one- 
hird  of  its  volume  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  is  added, 
the  hydrochlorate  of  hydrazine  now  separates  in  crystals. 


Phenyl  hydrazine  has  the  composition  C,,H. — NH — NH.,, 
and  the  hydrochlorate  contains  C#Hr, — N*H3— HC1. 


SURVEYING  BY  THE  AID  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  * 
So  far  we  have  treated  of  photogrammetry  as  applied  to 
land  surveying  only — to  the  production,  that  is  to  say, 
of  maps.  There  is  another  application  of  it,  however, 
which  is  possibly  more  extensive  and  more  likely  to  be 
useful  thau  this  one  of  map  making.  It  is  that  of  archi- 
tectural surveyiug  ; that  of  making  plans  and  elevations 
of  buiidiugs.  In  a recent  number  of  a German  photo- 
graphic contemporary,  Dr.  Vogel  has  a very  comprehen- 
sive article  on  the  application  necessary  for  the  perform- 
ance of  surveys  of  this  kind.  From  this  we  learn  that  the 
camera  is  very  considerably  used  by  German  architects  as 
a means  of  assisting  them  in  the  production  of  drawings 
of  buildings.  Already  a considerable  number  of  architects 
make  use  of  photography  in  their  surveying,  and  it  there- 
fore became  desirable  that  a well-constructed  camera 
should  be  designed  for  pbotogrammetrical  purposes.  It 
is  necessary  in  such  a case  to  have  a means  of  determining 
the  horizon  line,  and  where  possible  also  the  point  of  view 
(Augenpunkt).  Meydeobauer  accomplishes  this  by  means 
of  fixed  marks,  against  which  the  plate  in  the  camera  rests, 
and  he  makes  use  of  a peculiarly-constructed  camera.  The 
problem  was  to  reach  the  same  end  with  the  usual  appa- 
ratus and  an  ordinary  dark  slide. 

Dr.  Vogel  has,  after  consultation  with  his  friend  Herr 
Professor  Doergens,  solved  the  problem  in  an  exceedingly 
ingenious  manner. 

The  accompanying  cuts  will  render  an  explanation  of 


B B 


the  arrangement  readily  intelligible.  B B represent  the 
bellows  of  an  ordinary  camera  of  substantial  and  exact 
construction.  A is  a single  dark  slide  workiug  in  the 
usual  grooves,  C C.  So  far  the  camera  is  the  same  as  any 
other,  except  in  as  much  as  great  precision  is,  of  course, 
necessary  in  construction. 

The  appliances  marked  g h i are  the  only  additions 
necessary  for  photogrammetrical  purposes,  and  they 
almost  explain  themselves  ; g g are  two  circular  rods 

* Continued  from  page  322. 
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nlphite  of  soda,  and  found  that  with  sulphite  of  soda 
lone  a very  feeble  image  would  be  developed  on  a collodio- 
hloride  plate,  but  that  with  a mixture  of  the  bisulphite 
,nd  sulphite  and  hydrokinone  the  image  obtained  was 
nerely  a phauton  image.  Even  plain  pyrogallic  and 
ydrokinone  gave  better  images,  though  the  films  previous 
o exposure  had  been  treated  with  a solution  of  common 
alt  to  get  rid  of  all  excess  of  silver  if  there  were  any.  1 
rould  here  say  that  Mr.  Burtou’s  remark  as  to  the 
leveloping  power  of  pyrogallic  acid  perse,  which  he  made 
a a recent  paper  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  is  fully  justified, 
hough  I was  sceptical  as  to  it  at  the  time.  The  image 
eveioped  by  it  is  of  the  feeblest  description,  and  would 
lmost  appear  as  if  it  were  only  due  to  the  reduction  of  the 
larticles  on  which  light  had  acted.  This  requires  more  in- 
estigatiou.  Solutions  of  pyrogaHic  acid  and  sulphite  of 
oda,  or  of  sulphurous  acid,  having  been  qualitatively 
nalyzed,  appear  to  give  the  compounds  which  are  strongly 
educing,  and  fairly  dense  images  can  be  got  with  the  sub- 
tance  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol  from  the  evaporated 
tqueous  solutions. 

I also  find  that  potassium  nitrite  with  pyrogallic  acid  is 
ffective,  as  might  be  expected  ; and  it  appears,  too,  to  give 
double  decomposition,  partially,  at  all  events,  when  in 
ontact  with  silver  chloride. 

The  pyrogallic  acid  developer,  with  a mixture  of  bisul- 
ihite  and  sulphite,  should  prove  useful,  as  I said  before,  in 
iving  an  image  in  the  gelatino- chloride  developing  paper, 
wing  to  the  brown  tone  the  image  assumes  by  reflected 
ight,  and  some  prints  which  I developed  with  it  have 
roved  to  be  very  promising  in  regard  to  toning  capabili- 
ies.  For  gelatino-bromide  plates  or  paper  it  is  much  too 
low,  unless  an  alkali  be  added  to  it ; and  then,  of  course, 
have  the  ordinary  developer. 


'HE  BEHAVIOUR  OF  THE  HALOID  SALTS  OF 
SILVER  IN  THE  SOLAR  SPECTRUM.  AND  THE 
EXALTATION  OF  THEIR  SENSITIVENESS 
TOWARDS  CERTAIN  PARTS  OF  THE  SPEC- 
TRUM. 

BY  DR.  J.  M.  EDER.* 

odine  green  of  one  kind  gave  a maximum  of  action 
etween  D and  C in  the  orange  (curve  13),  and  was  seasi- 
de in  the  red  almost  up  to  A ; other  kinds  which  appear 
iss  blue-green,  give  a maximum  nearer  to  C.  Disregard- 
lg  the  generally  diminished  sensitiveness  of  plates  stained 
rith  iodine  green,  they  show,  best  of  all,  sensitiveness  to 
le  ultra-red.  These  results  occur  both  when  much 
iluted,  and  in  a more  concentrated  state. 

Cyanine  is  a very  good  sensitizer  for  orange  and  red  in 
rotnide  of  silver  gelatine,  as  I discovered  simultaneously 
ith  Schumann.  With  a short  exposure,  in  addition  to 
ie  powerful  action  in  the  blue,  there  is  a weaker  action 
etween  D and  C;  whilst  in  the  green  aud  yellow  but 
ery  little  blackeuing  is  observable  (curve  14).  With 
>nger  exposure  the  action  extends  from  the  blue  portion 
f the  spectrum  con  iuuously  till  near  the  line  B in  the 
ed.  In  this  case  a minimum  occurs  between  E and  F 
about  $ towards  E),  then  follows  between  E aud  D about 
towards  I),  a slight  maximum,  not  always  easy  to  be 
istinguished ; and  then  the  before-meutioned  increase 
alf  way  between  D and  C.  The  preponderating  effect, 
owever,  occurs  (wheu  no  yellow  glass  is  interposed)  in 
ie  blue  (curve  14).  Chlor-cyanine,  sulphate-cyanine, 
nd  nitrate-cyanine,  behave  in  a similar  maoner  ; but, 
aving  regard  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate,  iodine- 
yanine  is  most  satisfactory.  With  all  four  kinds  of 
yanine  the  maximum  of  sensitiveness  to  orange  lies  in  the 
ime  place.  The  general  seusitiveness  of  cyanine  plates 
’ white  light  is  less  than  with  unstained  plates,  perhaps 

* Continued  from  p.  228. 


only  one-fifth  or  one-tenth  of  the  amount ; but  the  rela- 
tive sensitiveness  to  orange  is  more  than  a hundred  times 
greater.  In  working  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a much 
lowered  deep  red  light,  and  to  operate  in  shade  as  much  as 
possible.  Schumann  recommends  covering  the  red  light 
with  brown  paper ; I have,  however,  not  found  this  practi- 
cable. 

If  a certain  quantity  of  ammonia  is  added  to  the  cyanine 
which  is  to  be  mixed  with  the  emulsion,  the  maxima  of 
action  stand  out  more  boldly. 

Eosine,  and  the  colours  derived  from  it,  are,  at  the  same 
time,  very  good  sensitizers  for  the  green,  the  yellow-green, 
and  eventually  for  the  yellow.  With  these  dyes  the 
action  of  optical  sensitisers  is  not  difficult  to  study,  and 
may  even  be  recognized  when  working  with  diffused  day- 
light. 

I have  experimented  with  the  various  forms  of  brom- 
eosine  to  be  met  with  in  commerce,  and  obtained  similar 
results  with  all.  A short  exposure  gave,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  bromo-silver  spectrum,  a maximum  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  action  of  the  dye,  between  £ and  D, 
(E  | D)  ; whilst  between  E and  F there  is  no  perceptible 
action  (curve  15).  With  longer  exposure  the  maximum  in 
the  yellow-green  increases  ; the  action  extends  as  far  as 
D,  but  falls  steeply  away.  On  the  other  side,  the  curve 
falls  towards  E,  and  shows  a minimum  between  F and  E 
(E  ^ F),  curve  15.  The  addition  of  ammonia  to  the  above- 
mentioned  compound  increases  the  action  in  the  yellow- 
green,  the  maximum  becomes  more  intense,  and  the  action 
is  both  on  the  right  and  the  left  of  the  maximum,  some- 
what more  strongly  visible.  At  the  same  time,  a second 
weak  maximum  at  E,  which  is  otherwise  scarcely  recog- 
nizable, becomes  a little  more  distinct.  This  is  shown  in 
curve  15. 

The  bluish  shades  of  eosine  have  an  absorption  band 
farther  into  the  yellow.  Corresponding  to  this,  the  band 
of  optical  sensitiveness  lies  near  the  line  D.  This  occurs 
with  the  bluish  eosine  (eosine  B)  and  with  the  bluest  of 
all  the  eosines,  Bengal  rose,  the  action  of  which  I first 
published  iu  a preliminary  communication  in  April,  1884. 
The  spectrum  for  long  and  for  short  exposures  with  bro- 
mide of  silver  gelatine  emulsion  containing  Bengal  rose,  is 
shown  in  curve  16. 

In  the  presence  of  ammonia  the  maximum  at  D is 
increased  in  a remarkable  degree.  The  action  then  ex- 
tends—with  an  abundant  exposure,  that  is  to  say — farther 
towards  the  less  refrangible  rays.  Between  the  principal 
action  in  the  blue  aud  the  weaker  maximum  at  D,  there  is 
a less  perceptible  increase  at  E. 

The  other  eosine  colours  prove  to  be  optical  sensitizers  for 
yellow-green  and  yellow — namely  methyl-eosine  (methyl- 
erythriDe)  ethyl-eosine,  phloxine  (potash  salt  of  tetra- 
brom-dichlorfluoresceine),  cyanosine  (methyl-ether  of 
phloxine),  aureosine  (chlor-fluoresceine),  and  safrosine 
(bromnitrofluoresceine).  The  band  of  sensitizing  action 
lies  between  those  of  eosine  and  Bengal  rose,  according  to 
the  position  of  the  absorption  rays.  The  general  sensitive- 
ness to  light  obtainable  is,  however,  not  alike  with  all ; for 
instauce,  it  is  less  with  cyanosine  and  phloxine  than  with 
eosine. 

If  the  sun’s  rays  are  passed  through  yellow  glass,  or  a 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  (1  : 1000)  before  entering 
the  slit  of  the  spectroscope,  the  ultra  violet,  the  greater  part 
of  the  violet,  and  the  blue,  are  considerably  weakened.  By 
this  means  the  relative  light  of  the  spectrum  in  the  yellow- 
green,  yellow,  and  orange,  is  considerably  increased.  By 
the  use  of  silver  bromide  gelatine  emulsion,  thoroughly 
stained  with  eosine,  a picture  of  the  spectrum  is  then 
obtained,  iu  which  the  darkening  in  the  yellow  considerably 
preponderates  over  that  in  the  blue.  Curve  17  exhibits 
this  action.  Plates  which  in  this  manner  represent  colours 
are  good  for  photographing  objects  of  blue  and  yellow  hue, 
because  to  the  human  eye  yellow  appears— approximately 

* rhotog.  Correspondent,  1884,  p.  95. 
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o the  same  extent  as  with  such  plates— lighter  than  blue 
and  violet. 

The  sensitiveness  of  eosine  dyes  to  the  red,  however,  is 
insufficient,  and  the  relative  sensitiveness  to  the  green  too 
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Chrysaniline. 

great.  Curve  18  shows  the  spectrum  picture  upon  a bro- 
mide of  silver  gelatine  plate  which  has  beeu  stained  with 
a mixture  of  eosine  and  cyanine.  The  dotted  line  answers 
to  excess  of  eosine,  the  plain  line  to  an  excess  of  cyanine. 

The  mixture  of  these  dyes,  however,  does  not  exhibit  in 
the  spectrograph  the  distinct  action  of  either  used  separ- 
ately. The  one  injuriously  affects  the  action  of  the  other. 
An  emulsion  stained  with  cyanine  plus  eosine  possesses  less 
sensitiveness  to  red  than  one  coloured  with  cyanine  only ; 
in  the  mixture  of  the  two  also,  the  sensitiveness  to  yellow 
greeu  becomes  less.  Nevertheless,  by  the  mixture  of  dyes, 
the  relative  sensitiveness  to  the  less  refrangible  rays  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  spectrum  may  be  considerably  ex- 
tended, because  the  minimum  of  action  of  one  dye  is  made 
to  disappear  by  the  addition  of  another  dye,  which  has  its 
maximum  at  that  place.  My  researches  afford  ground  for 
the  hope  that  in  this  manner  an  equal  sensitiveness  in 
silver  bromide  to  the  whole  of  the  spectrum,  without  any 
maxima  or  minima,  may  be  attained. 

Aniline  red  sensitizes  well  for  yellow  and  yellow-green. 
I have  experimented  with  hydrochloric  and  acetic  rosani- 
line— also  Coupier’s  toluolred— with  similar  results.  The 
maximum  of  optical  sensitizing  effect  lies  two-thirds  of  the 
distance  from  E to  D ; the  action  extends  in  a weak 
degree  beyond  1),  and,  in  the  other  direction,  with  a mini- 
mum at  E,  as  far  as  the  blue,  violet,  and  ultra-violet 
(curve  19,  fig.  9). 

"With  a short  exposure — before  any  action  commences  in 
the  yellow — the  aniline  red  dyed  plates  show  considerable 
weakening  of  the  action  in  the  violet  and  ulta-violet,  and  a 
powerful  sensitiveness  to  the  blue  between  G and  F 
(dotted  curve  9).  It  appeared  to  me  remarkable  that  acid- 
fuschine  (sodium  sulphate  rosaniliue)  of  my  own  prepara- 
tion did  not  cause  the  same  sensitiveness  in  the  yellow  as 
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aniline  red,  but,  at  the  same  time,  caused  a weakened  action 
in  the  violet. 

With  fluorescine  and  ammonia  I obtained,  upon  dry 
bromide  of  silver  gelatine  plates,  a sensitiveness  in  the 
green  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  D,  without  any  pro- 
jection of  a maximum  (dotted  curve  20).  On  the  other 
hand,  used  wet,  and  with  a longer  exposure,  a recognizable 
maximum  shows  itself  in  the  green  in  the  region  of  E 
(plaiu  line,  curve  20);  with  the  long  exposure  the  image 
becomes  very  intense.  A similar  action  to  that  of  dry 
fluorescine  i3  exhibited  by  chrysoline  (bensylfluorescine) ; 
but  the  action  in  the  green  is  stronger,  and  extends  farther 
into  the  yellow  (beyond  D).  Both  dyes  injure  the  general 
sensitiveness  but  slightly. 

With  resorcine  blue  ^(fluorescent  blue)  also,  I have 
obtained  only  upon  plates  which  have  been  immersed  in  a 
solution  of  the  dye,  and  exposed  wet,  a slight  sensitizing 
effect,  which  extends  as  far  as  B (curve  21).  With  short 
exposure,  as  with  aniline  red,  the  action  in  the  blue  stands 
out  especially  strong,  because  that  in  the  violet  and  ultra- 
violet is  diminished. 

Coralline,  except  that  known  as  “ red  coralliue,”  did  not 
always  give  a certain  result.  The  latter  kind  caused,  as 
well  by  itself  as  in  the  presence  of  ammonia,  a considerable 
rise  in  sensitiveness  in  the  yellow,  at  D.  The  action  ex- 
tended into  the  orange  towards  C,  and  after  passing  a 
minimum  half-way  between  D and  E,  shows  an  intense 
action  throughout  the  blue  (curve  22,  fig.  9).  Acids 
hinder  the  action. 

Naphthaline  red  (Magdala  red)  gives  a powerful  maxi- 
mum of  action  in  the  yellow  at  D.  With  a short  expo- 
sure, this  maximum  stands  isolated,  and  the  action  com- 
mences again  in  the  blue-green,  and  extends  into  the 
ultra-violet  (dotted  curve  23).  With  longer  exposure,  the 
action  extends  into  the  orange,  and  is  continued  with  faint 
sensitiveness  to  the  green,  to  the  more  refrangible  end  of 
the  spectrum  (curve  23). 

Coupier-blue  induces  a sensitizing  action  for  the  less 
refrangible  rays,  which  is  remarkable  for  showing  (besides 
the  ordinary  maximum  for  bromide  of  silver  in  the  blue) 
two  maxima  ; one  in  the  green,  from  E two-thirds  towards 
D,  the  other  in  the  orange  half-way  from  D to  C,  as  is 
shown  in  the  curve  24.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
Coupier-blue  which  I employed  was  not  a simple  dye-stuff, 
but  a mixture  of  two  different  ones. 

Safranine  is  a good  sensitizer  for  green.  Its  action  ex- 
tends, with  sufficiently  long  exposure,  a little  beyond  D. 
The  action  in  the  green,  according  to  my  experiments, 
rises  to  no  strong  maximum,  but  subsides  to  E,  from  which 
point  the  curve  rises  rapidly  (curve  25).  Certaio  kinds 
of  ponceau  also  produce  a similar  effect ; for  instance, 
ponceau  3R,  phenolponceau,  biberich  scarlet  (the  last  only 
in  to  a slight  extent),  and  grenadine  (a  by-product  of  the 
manufacture  of  aniline  red),  which,  with  a short  exposure, 
cut  off  the  spectrum  picture  at  both  ends,  and  make  it 
more  vigorous,  but  with  a long  exposure,  sensitize  as  far 
as  D. 

Chrysaniliue  is  a good  sensitiser  for  green.  Its  action 
in  an  ammoniacal  solution  in  this  direction  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Lobse.*  I found  this  dye  stuff  also  effec- 
tive in  a neutral  aqueous  solution.  It  altered  the  action 
of  the  sun’s  spectrum  upon  the  silver  bromide  in  gelatine 
in  a remarkable  manner. 

The  action  of  the  violet  and  ultra-violet  is  lowered.  In 
the  blue  between  G and  F,  two-thirds  towards  the  latter, 
an  intense  blackening  takes  place,  which  towards  E is  much 
reduced,  and  disappears  before  arriving  at  D (curve  26, 
fig.  9),  On  this  account  the  curve  appears,  compared 

• Dr.  Lohsc  found  the  following  to  act  as  sensitisersf  or  yellow  and  green. 
He  employed  a solution  of  O’ 004  grm.  of  dvestutf  in  2 cub.  cent,  of  ammonia 
and  100  cub.  cent,  of  water.  Chrysaniline,  nitric  chrysaniline,  hydro- 
chloric diamidoazobenzol.  On  the  other  hand,  he  found  but  little  or  no 
action  result  from  the  following  yellow  dyes : — orthonitrophenol,  ortho* 
nitroaniline,  paranitroaniline,  metanitroaniline,  thymockinone,  phenan* 
throchinone,  chrysophanic  acid,  tropaeoline,  quercitrine,  and  waie 
other  6. 
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with  that  upon  an  undyed  plate,  removed  further  towards 
the  green.  The  blackening  in  the  green  resulting  from 
the  addition  of  chrysaniline  is  so  closely  conuected  with 
that  of  the  normal  spectrum  upon  bromide  of  silver  that 
no  interruption  can  be  perceived.  This  is  also  the  case 
with  chrysoline. 

Many  dye-stuffs  applied  to  bromide  of  silver  in  gelatine 
give  no  decided  maximum  of  sensitizing  effect  in  the  greeu, 
yellow,  or  red  ; but  affect  the  spectrum  picture  in  the  blue 
and  violet  portion.  Thus,  by  the  use  of  acid,  fuchsine,  dry 
resorcine  blue,  aniline  red,  and  coralline  (the  two  latter 
with  short  exposure),  and  many  other  dyes— yellow,  red, 
violet,  and  blue — the  action  in  the  violet  and  ultra-violet 
is  weakened,  whereby  the  blue  appears  relatively  stronger, 
and  the  general  sensitiveness  is  lowered  (curve  27,  fig.  10). 
In  this  manner  it  appears  possible  to  keep  down  particular 
portions  ot  the  spectrum. 
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Fig.  10.— -27.  Spectrum  photograph  upon  bromide  of  silver  in  gelatine, 
:oloured  with  acid,  fuchsine,  resorcine  blue,  Ac.,  with  short  exposure. 
18  The  same,  with  hiematoxyline,  soluble  Berlin  blue,  &c.  29.  Iodido 
ind  bromide  of  silver  with  eosme.  30.  Chloride  of  silver  in  gelatine  with 
;osine. 

Other  dye-stuffs  sensitize  bromide  of  silver  in  gelatine 
without  a decided  maximum  for  the  less  refrangible  rays. 
Plates  which  have  been  treated  with  dilute  ammoniacal 
solution  of  haematoxyline,  ammoniacal  tincture  of  curcu- 
nine,  soluble  Berlin  blue,  hydrochloric  monophenylrosani- 
ine,  and  some  other  dyes,  show  action  extending  through 
;he  yellow  and  into  the  red  (curve  28).  Nevertheless,  I 
save  never  obtained  that  definition  in  the  Fraunhofer  lines 
which  is  shown  with  dyes  having  a strong  maximum  of 
lensitizing  effect,  but  the  picture  is  generally  vague  and 
fogky.  as  if  it  had  been  over-exposed. 

lodo- Bromide  oj  Silver  in  Gelatine,  with  Dye  stuff. — Mix- 
tures of  gelatine  emulsions  that  have  been  separately  made 
with  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  give,  as  before  mentioned, 
i spectrum  showing  two  maxima,  separated  by  a mini- 
num— one  in  the  violet,  the  other  in  the  blue.  When  such 
t film  is  stained  with  eosine  or  other  dye,  a third  maximum 
s seen  in  the  yellow  green,  or  in  the  place  characteristic 
)f  the  optical  sensitizing  of  the  dye.  Curve  29,  fig.  10, 
ihows  the  spectrum  picture  upon  a mixture  of  iodide  and 
jromide  of  silver  stained  with  eosine.  The  maximum  of 
:osine  action  lies  between  E and  D,  exactly  in  the  same 
>lace  as  with  pure  bromide  of  silver  ; and  indeed,  there  is 
>nly  a single  band,  nowhere  interrupted  by  a minimum  at 
he  place  of  optical  sensitizing  ; following  this  come  the 
iharacteristic  spectrum  maxima  upon  the  mixture  of  iodide 
md  bromide  of  silver  in  gelatine — three  maxima  in  all. 
Other  dyes  behave  similarly. 

Iodo-bromide  of  silver  in  gelatine,  in  which  by  digestion 
he  two  maxima  have  become  united  (curves  7 and  8, 
ig.  7),  have  the  maximum  due  to  an  added  dye-stuff  in 
he  same  place  as  with  pure  bromide.  An  addition  of 
rom  1 to  3 per  cent,  of  iodide  to  the  bromide  does  not 
lensibly  modify  the  action  of  the  dye.  When,  however, 
he  iodide  of  silver  amounts  to  from  10  to  30  per  cent.,  the 
lye,  so  far  as  my  researches  go,  does  not  sensitize  so  power- 
ully  for  the  less  refrangible  rays.  Schumann  observed 
hat  pure  iodide  of  silver  cannot  be  sensitized  for  the  green 


yellow  by  eosine,  which  succeeds  so  easily  with  bromide  of 
silver  ; this  behaviour  of  iodide  of  silver  explains  the 
above-mentioned  appearance. 

Chloride  of  silver  in  gelatine  is  powerfully  seusitized  by 
eosine,  cyanine,  and  other  dyes  which  act  upon  bromide  of 
silver,  and  the  maximum  of  action  of  the  dye  stuff  lies  in 
the  same.  Next  comes  the  spectrum  in  the  violet, 
characteristic  of  chloride  of  silver.  Curve  30,  in  fig.  10, 
shows  chloride  of  silver  stained  with  eosine.  With 
shorter  exposure  (dotted  curve  30)  there  is  a maximum  at 
II  at  the  commencement  of  the  ultra-violet;  no  action  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  blue  and  green ; on  the  other  hand,  the 
action  of  the  eosiue  stands  out  powerfully  half-way 
between  E and  D.  With  longer  exposure,  a weak  action 
extends  through  the  blue  and  green  as  far  as  the  yellow, 
where  a maximum  appears  sometimes  exceeding  that  in  the 
violet. 

Mixtures  of  iodide  of  silver,  with  chloride  of  silver  in 
gelatine,  as  well  as  of  bromide  and  chloride,  behave  with 
dyestuffs  in  a manner  analagous  to  that  of  a mixture  of 
iodide  and  bromide.  Chloride  of  silver  with  from  ten  to 
twenty  per  cent,  of  iodide  gives,  upon  the  addition  of  eosine, 
a bright  and  strong  picture  with  relatively  very  powerful 
sensitiveness  in  the  yellow-green,  generally  exceeding  that 
of  dyed  bromide  of  silver. 


ARTISTIC  FEELING  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  A.  H.  WALL, 

Part  III. — Portaiture.— Continued. 

There  is,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  range  of  portraiture, 
photographic  or  other,  no  branch  in  which  the  difficulties 
are  so  great  as  they  are  in  that  which  deals  with  children. 
Rule  and  method  are  here  of  the  smallest  service ; we  can 
only  watch  and  wait,  ready,  with  that  quick  perception 
which  belongs  to  sympathetic  feeling,  to  seize  our  oppor- 
tunity when  it  arises.  If  we  take  some  of  the  best  models 
of  this  branch  of  art,  we  shall  recognise  in  them  nothing 
that  is  not  perfectly  natural  and  simple,  nothing  that  we 
have  not  ourselves  seen  scores  of  times  in  living  originals  ; 
and  yet,  what  revelations  of  individual  child  life  they 
afford,  how  forcibly  they  indicate  the  presence  of  various 
essentially  childish  impulses  and  sentiments  ! You  see  at 
once  that  it  was  the  child-model  who  inspired  the  feelings 
ot  the  artist,  not  the  artist  that  influenced  the  child’s. 

To  glance  through  an  ordinary  collection  of  portraits  of 
children  you  might  almost  imagine  that  one  model  had  sat 
for  the  whole,  there  is  so  much  sameness  in  their  expres- 
sions, positions,  & c.,  so  little  individuality  belonging  to 
one  or  the  other ; whereas,  in  a really  artistic  collection  of 
children’s  portraits,  such  as  may  be  gleaned  from  both 
paintings  and  photographs,  the  utmost  variety  prevails. 
In  some  we  see  dreamy,  thoughtful  little  faces,  in  which  is 
that  wondering  awe  of  the  world’s  mysteries  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  some  little  ones — embryo  philosophers  and 
poets ; the  thoughtless  gaiety  and  exuberant  animal 
spirits  which  are  rampant  in  others  ; then  the  shy  and 
timid,  or  the  bold  and  saucy  ; the  innocently  simple,  and 
sly,  mischievous,  Fuck-like  faces,  with  many  others  having 
intermediate  shades  and  expression  of  character.  Aristo- 
cratic-looking children,  with  their  self-consciousness  dis- 
played in  every  line  of  their  face  and  figure,  and  plebeian 
children,  with  vulgarity  stamped  unmistakeably  on  every 
lineament,  cannot  be  made  to  look  alike  ; but  there  are 
phases  of  each  to  be  caught  in  which  what  is  unpleasant 
in  both  may  be  softened  into  dignity  in  the  one  case,  and 
elevated  into  simplicity  in  the  other,  without  loss  of  natural- 
ness, individuality,  or  childishness.  In  illustration  of  the 
one  case,  what  aristocratic  stateliness  there  is  in  Gains- 
borough’s famous  portrait  called  “ The  Blue  Boy,”  of  which 
I append  an  engraving ; and  with  what  graceful  ease  and 
apparent  unconsciousness  on  the  part  of  his  model  has  the 
artist  contrived  to  express  it  in  pose,  expression,  and  treat- 
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ment ; all  of  which  conspire  in  the  production  of  a result 
suggesting  nothing  that  is  forced  and  nothing  artificial. 


Amongst  the  most  delightful  of  the  many  delightful 
specimens  of  portraiture  which  came  from  the  easel  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  is  that  of  Master  Lampton. 
In  the  original,  not  by  any  means  in  my  sketch,  the  face 


and  eyes  are  wonderfully  expressive  of  life  and  thought, 
and  the  pose,  too,  is  in  wonderful  harmony  with  it.  One 
seems  to  have  sprang  from  the  other.  The  little  lad  is 
leisurely  appreciative  of  some  pleasing  object ; the  pictu- 
resque scenery  suggested  by  the  background,  perhaps,  and 


a sense  of  idle  enjoyment,  pervades  the  expression  of  both 
face  and  figure.  I can  give  you  nothing  of  these  here,  but 
if  you  can  get  a glimpse  of  a fine  engraving  from  this 
painting,  published  by  Messrs.  H.  Graves  and  Co.,  or, 
failing  that,  see  a wood-cut  copy  of  it  published  in  the 
second  volume  of  Messrs.  Cassell’s  “ Magazine  of  Art,” 
you  will,  I think,  understand  my  meaning  more  fully  than 
I can  express  it.  Here  we  have  not  only  all  that  is  re- 
quired in  the  way  of  pictorial  composition  and  artistic 
effect,  but  that  grace  poetically  said  to  be  “ beyond  the 
reach  of  art.”  The  boy’s  face  is  not  a mere  mask,  such  as 
could  be  cast  in  plaster  or  wax,  but  the  outward  substance 
of  an  inward  spirit. 

Some  good  examples  of  simplicity  and  characteristic 
naturalness  will  be  found  in  some  of  the  studies  of  this 
year’s  R.  A.  Exhibition.  Mr.  Weedon  Grossmith’s  ‘‘  Such 
is  Life,”  Mr.  G.  A.  Storey’s  “ As  Good  as  Gold,”  and  Mr. 
Seymour  Lucas’s  “ In  Disgrace,”  may  be  cited,  each  being 
a single  figure  treated  portrait  fashion,  although  not  pro- 
fessedly portraits.  If  each  of  these  tells  a story,  which 
portraits  usually  do  not,  I cannot  conceive  that  any  por- 
trait would  be  the  worse  for  doing  the  same.  Sir  Frede- 
rick Leighton’s  “ Lady  Sibyl  Primrose,”  although  good  as 
a portrait,  and  fine  as  a painting,  would  certainly  be  the 
better  for  something  more  story -like;  and  Millais’  study 
of  a child,  with  a rabbit  in  her  lap,  called  “ Orphans,” 
although  it  is  a fine  painting,  and  pretends  to  tell  a story, 
contains  as  little  accordant  sentiment  or  feeling  in  either 
expression  or  pose  as  if  it  were  a mere  commonplace  por- 
trait of  the  most  uninspired  model  rigidly  fixed  for  a long 
sitting,  with  her  head  in  a photographer’s  head-rest  Such 
a study  smacks  far  more  strongly  of  the  studio  than  of 
child  feeling  or  child-life,  and  1 have  certainly  seen  many 
a child’s  photograph  which  lias  aimed  higher,  and  hit 
nearer  the  mark.  Colour  and  technical  ability  are  not 
everything  in  a work  of  art,  although  many  of  our  modem 
painters  appear  to  believe  that  it  is. 

There  is,  however,  a picture  by  Millais  which,  while 
wonderful  for  display  of  colour  and  great  technical 
ability,  is  also  marvellous  as  a bit  of  pictorial  story-telling. 
It  might,  however,  as  well  have  been  a family  group  of 
portraits  as  a picture -subject,  and  I venture  to  add  an 
illustration  from  it — a slight  sketch  from  the  figure  of  a 


girl  seated  in  a child-like,  contemplative  attitude  beside 
the  couch  of  a sick  ornithologist.  The  grouping  in  this 
very  fine  painting  is  most  masterly,  and  I shall  probab.y 
add  another  sketch  from  it  to  a paper  I am  preparing  for 
these  pages  on  grouping  in  portraiture. 


A FEW  FALLACIES. 

(From  an  Old  Photographer’s  Note-Book.) 

The  nervous  sitter. — “ I always  sit  so  much  better  without 
that  thing  (t.e.,  the  head-rest)  at  the  back  of  my  head.” 
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The  short-legged sitter. — “ I always  take  better  standing.” 
The  squinting  sitter. — “ Looking  up — straight  towards 
the  spectator,  you  know — is  the  best  view  of  my  face.” 

The  fashionable  lady. — “ The  portrait  is  not  a good  one, 
because  the  dress  doesn’t  come  out  as  well  as  I expected.” 
The  vain  sitter. — “ Oh ! I think  it’s  very  bad,  aud  none 
of  my  friends  like  it.  They  think  it  does  not  do  me  jus- 
tice.” 

7 he  snub-nosed  sitter. — “ Please  take  mein  profile;  that 
suits  me  best.” 

The  sitter  with  the  washed-out  eyes  and  straw-coloured  eye- 
brows.— “ I don’t  like  the  portrait  at  all.  Surely  ray  eyes 
should  come  out  better  than  that.” 

The  unreasonable  sitter. — “Yes;  I’ve  had  a couple  of 
sittings,  but  you  do  not  mind,  of  course,  giving  me  another 
without  extra  charge?  ” 

The  dissatisfied  sitter. — “ Oh,  I’ve  not  the  slightest  fault 
to  find.  But  if  you  examine  the  photograph  carefully, 
you’ll  find  that  my  left  foot  is  too  large,  aud  the  little 
finger  of  my  right  hand  has  got  an  awkward  crook  in  it, 
aud  that  fold  in  the  trousers  is  very  ugly,  and  somehow 
ray  head’s  on  one  side,  and  one  eye  seems  larger  than  the 
other.  Still,  the  photograph's  a very  nice  one,  and,  as  I 
said  just  now,  I’m  Dot  complaining  in  the  least.” 

7 ne  plain  sitter. — “ I’ve  brought  a photograph  of  Mary 
Anderson  for  the  pose  I wish  to  be  taken  in.  I’m  con- 
sidered very  like  Miss  Anderson.” 

The  self-opinionated  sitter  (after  throwing  himself  into  a 
sprawling  attitude  all  over  the  chair).— “There,  that’s 
something  like  how  I want  to  be  taken— easy  and  natu- 
ral, don  t you  know.  None  of  your  artificial  fancy  poses 
for  me.  Doesn’t  this  (stretching  out  his  legs  a yard  and 
a-half  apart,  and  thrusting  his  hands  deep  in  his  trousers’ 
pockets)  look  better  than  holding  the  eternal  book.” 

Nearly  every  mother. — “ My  children  never  give  any 
trouble  in  being  photographed.” 


A ROCKING  STAND  FOR  THE  DEVELOPING  DISH. 

L.  W.  Felt,  of  Chicago,  sends  to  the  Photographic  Times  a de- 
scription of  a rocking  table  which  he  uses  in  his  dark-room  for 
bolding  his  dishes  while  developing.  The  rocking  motion  keeps 
tne  developing  solution  flowing  over  the  plate  evenly,  and  allows 
attention  by  the  photographer  to  other  duties. 


A— Developing  pan. 

R— Top,  made  of  wood,  large  enough  to  hold  any  size  pan — 
say,  14  by  16  size. 

C— The  arms,  welded  to  pendulum,  with  screw-holes  that 
allow  the  top  to  be  fastened  firmly  in  its  place. 

. D— A round  rod  of  iron,  flattened  at  ODe  end  to  go  into  the 
jaws  of  ear-clips  in  head-rest,  to  hold  it  to  its  place  and  make  a 
home  for  the  pendulum. 

B— The  pendulum,  made  of  bar  iron,  flat,  wide  enough  to 
allow  for  hole  being  drilled  to  pan  on  arm  clutched  in  ear-piece 
of  head-rest,  the  hole  being  bored  large  enough  to  allow  the 
pendulum  to  pass  two  inches  or  more  on  the  rod,  and  with 
sufficient  play  to  prevent  binding. 


F — A common  split  weight  of,  say,  4 lbs.,  that  rests  on  the 
bottom  ledge,  G,  of  pendulum  bar. 

H — A tall  head-rest,  of  any  make. 


AN  ELECTRICAL  STANDARD  FOR  MEASURING 
LIGHT.* 

The  mode  of  testing  the  candle  power  of  each  lamp  is  to  first 
set  the  hinged  pointed  foot  arbitrarily  at  some  number  ou  the 
millimetre  scale,  then  to  turn  on  the  switch  of  battery  M,  and 
gradually  slide  the  wheeled  collar  from  the  extreme  right  hand 
end  of  rod  No.  1 to  the  left,  until  enough  resistance  is  cut  out 
to  make  the  intensity  of  the  light  from  the  lamp  equal  the  light 
of  a standard  candle,  and  at  the  same  time  to  see  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  galvanometer  is  zero. 

The  average  of  a large  number  of  photometric  readings  is 
taken  to  determine  the  uniformity  or  the  intensity  of  light 
emitted  from  the  standard  candle. 

In  view  of  the  differences  in  the  lamps,  each  one  is  marked 
with  a special  number,  which  is  the  separate  test,  as  was  shown 
ou  the  millimetre  scale,  when  it  was  originally  tried,  and  is  to 
be  used  when  the  lamp  is  put  into  the  main  circuit  of  battery 
M,  in  the  manner  previously  described. 

The  electrical  standard  of  light  thus  obtained  is  far  more  con- 
stant and  reliable  than  that  obtained  from  the  standard  candle, 
in  that  all  variation  of  the  flame  or  the  uncertainties  of  the  wick 
are  avoided.  The  galvanometer  employed  is  of  the  ordinary 
pattern,  having  an  estimated  resistance  of  about  500  ohms. 

As  soon  as  any  blackening  occurs  on  the  interior  of  the  globe, 
or  even  before  it,  which  is  due  to  the  gradual  destruction  of  the 
carbon  film  from  long  use,  the  lamp  is  removed  and  a new  lamp 
substituted. 

The  lamp,  when  employed  in  making  the  photographic  tests, 
is  used  but  a few  seconds  at  a time,  and  it  is  estimated  one  lamp 
will,  on  this  account,  be  good  for  several  thousand  tests  before 
the  variation  of  the  light  will  amount  to  more  than  one  per 
cent. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Edison  and  his  assistant  in  work- 
ing out  the  practical  details  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  simplicity 
and  delicacy  by  which  the  resistance  is  employed  to  control  the 
current  of  the  variable  battery  is  especially  commendable. 

So  delicate  is  the  balance  that  the  resistance  of  a quarter  of 
an  inch  of  the  resistance  wire  can  be  read  on  the  galvano- 
meter. 

The  application  of  the  light  in  testing  the  sensitiveness  of 
photographic  dry  plates  may  be  described  as  follows  : — A sensi- 
tive dry  plate  is  placed  in  contact  with  a Woodbury  carbon 
screen,  such  as  is  used  in  a Warnerke  sensitometer,  in  a plate- 
holder,  and  the  latter  is  set  into  a groove  at  one  end  of  the 
testing  box,  the  slide  protecting  the  plate  from  all  light,  then 
being  withdrawn,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  electric 
lamp  is  then  placed  so  as  to  be  opposite  the  centre  of  the  screen, 
and  24  inches  therefrom.  The  switch  putting  the  battery  M 
in  circuit  is  now  turned  on,  and  the  light  emanating  from  the 
lamp  is  allowed  to  act  upon  the  screen  for  twenty  seconds  ; it 
is  instantly  stopped  by  turning  off  the  switch. 

The  sensitive  plate  is  next  removed  from  the  plate-holder  and 
placed  in  a developing  solution  of  a given  strength  for  five 
minutes,  and  it  is  then  taken  out,  washed,  and  immersed  in  a 
fixing  bath  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  until  the  bromide  of  silver 
film,  unacted  upon  by  the  light,  is  dissolved  out.  It  is  again 
washed,  and  when  dry,  is  laid  film  side  down  up  m a piece  of 
white  paper.  The  highest  number  on  the  finished  negative 
which  can  be  seen  represents  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate, 
and  by  means  of  comparative  tests  the  relative  sensitiveness  of 
different  plates  is  thus  easily  determined. 

A sensitive  plate  showing  a reading  of  25  will  be  regarded  as 
having  an  extreme  degree  of  sensitiveness  ; and  other  things 
being  equal,  such  as  freedom  from  fog  in  the  film,  will  be  ex- 
cellently adapted  for  taking  instantaneous  pictures.  One  show- 
ing 14  would  be  considered  very  slow,  but  excellent  for  copying 
or  for  ordinary  landscape  work.  Nearly  200  tests  have  been 
very  successfully  made  with  the  lamp,  and  it  forms  a valuable 
addition  to  the  photographic  laboratory.  In  addition  to  its 
application  to  photography,  the  light  may  be  used  for  many 
other  purposes,  such  as  comparative  photometric  tests  with 
other  kinds  of  iiluminants.  It  forms  a ready  and  convenient 
standard  for  use  in  the  laboratory,  or  even  for  use  in  gas-works, 
and  is  an  improvement  which  has  long  been  sought  for. 

• Continued  from  page  332, 
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Mr.  Edison  and  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  their  success  in  at  last  having  found  a 
practical  method  for  the  more  exact  measurement  of  light.  It 
is  a matter  of  scientific  interest  to  the  community  at  large,  and 
is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  who  are  in  search  of 
standard  light. 


Ifates. 

As  a photographer  of  the  animals  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  Mr.  T.  J.  Dixon  stands  pre-eminent,  and 
practically  without  a competitor.  Our  supplement  of  this 
week  gives  four  examples  of  his  work,  and  they  are  four 
out  of  a series  of  several  hundred.  Artist-painters  have 
made  extensive  and  good  use  of  Mr.  Dixon’s  studies,  but 
generally  without  acknowledgment. 


Every  one,  be  he  traveller,  explorer,  special  correspon- 
dent, scientist,  or  what  not,  now  includes  a photographic 
apparatus  amongst  his  impedimenta ; and  ere  long  a critical 
public  will  not  be  satisfied  if  the  story  of  his  doings  which 
each  of  these  has  to  tell  on  his  return  is  not  copiously 
illustrated  with  photographs  taken  en  route.  It  will  soon 
be  quite  useless  for  a traveller  to  use  the  long-bow,  for  he 
would  be  expected  to  duly  produce  negatives  of  every- 
thing that  he  has  shot  with  it.  Descriptions  of  hairy  men- 
monsters,  such  as  Paul  du  Chaillu  brought  back  from 
Africa,  will  be  laughed  at,  if  confirmatory  cartes  are  not 
exhibited.  Exploring,  thanks  to  photography,  will 
be  transformed  into  an  exact  science. 


Seeing  that  our  £70, 000  Raphael  is  already  cracking  in 
a most  decided  manner,  and  that  blisters  are  developing 
on  its  surface,  would  it  not  be  well  for  the  “Society  for 
Photographing  Old  London  ” to  secure  copies  of  this 
interesting  work  before  it  is  lost  to  the  Metropolis  and  the 
world  for  ever?  It  can  scarcely  be  called  a relic  of  Old 
London,  it  is  true  ; but  under  the  special  circumstances 
the  Society  named  would  doubtless  strain  a point,  and 
include  it  with  their  other  more  purely  metropolitan  relics 
which  are  doomed  ere  long  to  destruction. 


A Methodist  Episcopal  clergyman  in  Kentucky  has 
started  what  may  be  called  an  Album  Register,  and  is,  in 
every  case  of  a wedding  or  christening,  placing  the  cartes 
of  the  principals  in  the  ceremony,  opposite  the  entry  of  its 
performance.  These  photographic  annals  of  his  labours 
will  in  time  doubtless  become  interesting. 


Once  more  we  hear  of  cheap  magnesium  ; it  being  said 
that  the  ScheriDg  Company,  of  Berlin,  are  supplying  the 
magnesium  powder  at  100  marks  the  kilogramme — say 
46s.  a pound.  If  this  is  true,  portraiture  in  the  evening 
should  become  easy  and  economical. 


The  Derby  Photographic  Society — which  is  a year  old 
this  week — now  consists  of  seventy-eight  members ; the 
President  being  Captain  Abney,  and  the  Secretary  Mr. 
Fred.  W.  Simpson. 


Mr.  N.  W.  French,  who  was  introduced  to  a London 
public  at  St.  Andrew’s  Hall,  Newman  Street,  last  Thurs- 
day, is  not  only  an  American  author  and  lecturer  of  note, 
but  a mo3t  successful  photographer.  His  lectures  are, 
indeed,  profusely  illustrated  by  photographic  views  taken 
by  himself,  and  displayed  on  a screen  as  he  talks ; and 
they  may  be  probably  taken  as  types  of  what  the  lec- 
tures of  the  future  will  be. 


We  alluded  recently  to  the  enterprising  Boston  lessees 
who  are  having  their  audiences  photographed  en  masse 
every  night;  but  we  have  since  read,  also  in  an  American 
paper,  of  a member  of  a theatrical  audienco  returning  the 
compliment  by  endeavouring  to  photograph  the  principal 
actors  in  the  more  striking  situations  they  took  part  in  on 
the  stage.  The  gentleman  who  was  caught  in  the  act 
asserted  that  be  was  only  taking  the  actors  for  his  own 
amusement ; but,  as  there  is  a suspicion  that  he  was  taking 
them  with  a view  to  the  amusement  of  others  (it  being 
suggested  that  he  was  photographing  the  situations  with 
the  intention  of  bringing  out  a pirated  versior  of  the  play), 
the  incident  is  to  be  made  the  subject  of  legal  proceedings. 


Mr.  S.  Bid  well  read  a “ Note  on  the  Action  of  Light  in 
Diminishing  the  Resistance  of  Selenium,”  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Physical  Society.  It  is  this  action  which  deter- 
mines the  principle  of  the  diaphote,  by  which  photographs 
can  be  more  or  less  perfectly  transmitted  by  telegraph. 


The  French  are  generally  credited  with  a love  for  the 
morbid.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  had  the  good  taste 
not  to  favour  very  highly  M.  Bumat’s  photograph  of  Victor 
Hugo  taken  after  death.  Wooden  fans,  bearing  on  them 
photographic  copies  of  this  portrait,  have  been  hawked 
about  the  streets  of  Paris  during  the  week,  but,  according 
to  a correspondent,  have  not  found  a ready  sale. 


If  an  enterprise  contemplated  by  a Loudon  firm  be  suc- 
cessful, we  are  within  a measurable  distance  of  illustrated 
daily  papers.  From  a circular  which  has  been  issued 
during  the  last  few  days,  we  learn  that  the  patentee  of 
what  are  called  “ type-photographs,'1  proposes  to  supply 
newspapers  with  blocks,  so  that  any  editor  can,  if  he 
pleases,  enliven  the  pages  of  his  paper  with  pictures  which, 
if  not  very  artistic,  will  be  accurate.  To  quote  the  circular, 
“ portraits  and  scenes  of  general  interest  will  be  produced 
regularly  as  the  events  of  the  day  bring  them  into  public 
notice,  and  lists  of  those  on  hand  will  be  published  for  the 
information  of  customers,  so  that  they  can  exercise  their 
choice.”  The  patentee  proposes  to  begin  the  manufacture 
of  type  photographs  in  a few  weeks  at  central  works  in 
London.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  specimen  portrait 
which  accompanies  this  circular  is  not  much  better  than  an 
exceedingly  rough  woodcut,  but  in  cases  of  exceptional 
interest,  newspaper  readers  are  not  very  critical  so  long  as 
the  likeness  is  preserved,  and  these  “ type-photographs 
may  answer. 


Artists  who  make  drawings  which  are  to  be  reduced  by 
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photography  are  sometimes  puzzled  how  to  arrive  at  the 
exact  measurements  which,  when  made  smaller,  will  result 
in  a photograph  of  a given  size.  The  plan,  however,  is  a 


very  simple  one.  Supposing  the  photograph  required  is 
to  measure  eight  inches  by  six,  all  that  is  necessary  to  be 
done  is  to  mark  off  a parallelogram  eight  by  six,  and  bisect 
it  by  a diagonal  This  diagonal,  if  prolonged,  will  give 
proportional  or  homologous  parallelograms  enlarged  to 
any  size  the  artist  may  desire.  The  above  figure  will  ex- 
plain what  we  mean. 

M.  Feyen  Perrin,  the  painter  of  a very  pretty  picture  of 
a fisher  girl  in  this  year’s  Salon,  is  more  fortunate  than 
Mr.  Rossi,  the  artist  who  was  lately  charged  by  Mr- 
Vander  Weyde  with  infringing  the  copyright  in  a photo- 
graph of  Miss  Mary  Anderson.  Mr.  Rossi’s  defence  was 
that  another  lady  sat  for  tliesupposed  portrait ; the  magis- 
trate, however,  held  there  had  been  a colourable  imitation 
of  Miss  Anderson’s  photograph,  and  ruled  against  him.  In 
the  case  of  M.  Feyen  Perrin’s  picture  it  was  alleged  by  a 
merchant  that  the  portrait  of  the  fisher  girl  was  the  por- 
trait of  his  wife,  and  he  insisted  upon  the  artist  altering 
the  face.  This  M.  Feyen  Perrin  did,  but  not  sufficiently 
to  satisfy  the  husband,  who  demanded  that  the  picture 
should  be  removed  from  the  gallery ; ultimately  the 
matter  was  referred  to  arbitration,  and  the  decision  was 
that  the  picture  did  not  resemble  the  lady  in  question, 
and  therefore  it  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  Salon. 
The  point  opens  up  some  rather  curious  reflections. 
Resemblances  in  features  are  by  no  means  uncommou,  and 
one  scarcely  dares  to  imagine  what  would  be  the  result, 
supposing  a jealous  husband  detected  the  likeness  of  his 
wife  in  any  of  the  Royal  Academy  pictures,  which  have 
recently  so  excited  the  indignation  of  the  “ British 
matron.” 


A photographer  who  numbers  among  his  pupils  several 
ladies,  was  startled  the  other  day  by  one  of  them — a lady 
of  a decidedly  uncertain  age — speaking  of  the  camera 
limbs.  She  was  far  too  modest  to  say  “ camera  legs.” 
After  this  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  such  re- 
finements as  fo ‘Cursing  for  focussing,  demon-oper  for  devel- 
oper, and  pyro-yirlic  for  pyrogallic  ! 


It  will  be  well  if  the  hosts  of  candidates  who  have  been 
let  loose  upon  the  Metropolitan  constituencies  in  view  of 
the  changes  which  ihe  Redistribution  Bill  will  bring 
about  enlist  the  aid  of  photography.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
electors  just  now  are  terribly  confused  and  puzzled  how  to 
identify  the  various  as jirants  for  Parliamentary  honours. 
In  the  late  contest  for  the  American  Presidency,  some 
millions  of  photographs  of  the  candidates  were  distributed, 
and  this  method  of  canvassing  is  also  a favourite  one  with 


the  Buonapartist  section,  who,  from  time  to  time,  issue 
floods  of  photographs  of  the  leaders.  It  is  pretty  certain 
that  you  feel  more  interest  in  a man  when  you  are 
acquainteu  with  his  features,  and  we  fancy  that  a judicious 
expenditure  in  the  way  of  photographs  would  be  a profit- 
able investment  on  the  part  of  any  Parliamentary  candi- 
date, especially  if  he  be  at  all  presentable. 


Photography  is  often  the  means  of  revealing  some  very 
awkward  facts.  The  Empress  of  Austria,  for  instance, 
cannot  feel  very  pleased  at  her  photograph  with  autograph 
attached,  being  one  of  the  objects  of  curiosity  at  the  sale 
of  the  effects  of  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Paris  demi-monde , 
whose  establishment  was  conducted  on  a princely  scale. 
The  lady  in  question  was  an  intimate  friend  of  a well- 
known  equestrienne  patronised  by  the  Empress,  and  fre- 
quently met  the  latter  at  circus  rehearsals.  The  “ tell- 
tale image,”  Truth  remarks,  was  forgotten  by  the  soubrette, 
who  was  careful  to  empty  all  the  photographic  albums  of 
their  contents  before  the  world  of  fashion  were  admitted 
to  the  private  view.  Thereby  much  scandal  was  saved. 


patent  Intelligent*. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

6526.  Hakry  J.  Bovill,  Grove  Park,  Chiswick,  and  John 
Aloysius  Broder,  4,  Brunswick  Gardens,  Kensington,  Middle- 
sex, for  “ The  improvement  of  Horsey  and  other  tobacco 
pouches,  called  ‘The  Album  Photo  Pouch.’” — 29th  May, 
1S85. 

6583.  John  William  Ramsden,  2,  East  Parade,  Leeds,  for  “ Im- 
provements in  tripod  stands  for  photographic,  surveying,  and 
other  purposes.” — 30th  May,  1885. 

Amended  Specification. 

12,752*.  H.  E.  Newton  (Chardon). — “ Printing  from  engraved 
plates.” 


METEOROLOGY  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

BY  J.  VINCENT  ELSDEN,  B.S.C.  (LOND.),  F.C.S. 

Chapter  I. — Introduction— Connection  between  Mete- 
orology and  Photography — Definition  and  Scope — 
The  Atmosphere  : its  Extent  and  Composition. 
Perhaps  no  two  sciences  are  more  reciprocally  important 
than  meteorology  and  photography,  for  while  the  former 
receives  immense  assistance  from  photography  in  the 
various  automatic  methods  of  making  continuous  records 
of  variations  in  temperature,  pressure,  and  other  atmo- 
spheric conditions,  the  success  of  the  latter  is  influenced 
in  almost  every  detail  by  those  atmospheric  changes  which 
are  generally  included  in  the  term  weather. 

The  two  sciences  resemble  each  other,  also,  in  their 
comparatively  recent  and  rapid  development,  and  in  the 
great  field  which  yet  remains  open  for  further  advances  and 
future  discoveries.  It  is  true  that  our  knowledge  of  mete- 
orology is  rapidly  attaining  that  degree  of  perfection  which 
almost  reaches  the  power  of  prediction ; but  its  future 
progress  will  depend,  in  a great  measure,  upon  the  assist- 
ance which  it  may  receive  from  careful  observations  taken 
at  every  available  spot  upon  the  earth’s  surface,  an  assist- 
ance which  many  photographers  are  exceptionally  fitted  to 
render. 

With  these  objects  in  view,  therefore,  it  will  be  useful 
to  examine,  in  a few  short  chapters,  the  present  state  of 
the  science  of  meteorology,  dwelling  at  greater  length 
upon  those  points  which  are  of  more  particular  interest 
to  the  photographer. 
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The  word  meteorology  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words 
(nfreupa,  \oyos),  signifying  the  science  of  the  things  above 
the  earth,  and  in  its  widest  sense  it  includes  all  pheno- 
mena of  the  skv,  both  atmospherical  and  astronomical.  It 
has  been  found  convenient,  however,  to  restrict  the  term 
to  those  atmospherical  conditions  only  upon  which  depend 
climate  and  weather,  although  it  is  impossible  to  exclude 
astronomical  phenomena  entirely,  since,  a3  will  be  seen 
hereafter,  it  is  the  sun  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  all 
atmospheric  changes,  and  the  great  regulator  of  every 
meteorological  phenomenon.  The  motions  of  the  earth, 
also,  claim  to  be  considered,  producing  as  they  do  the  daily 
and  annual  variations  of  such  phenomena  as  depend  upon 
the  relative  positions  of  the  earth  and  sun.  It  will  be 
necessary  here,  however,  to  assume  that  our  readers  possess 
sufficient  knowledge  of  such  elementary  astronomical 
notions  as  the  movements  of  the  earth,  the  discussion  of 
which  would  carry  U3  too  far  from  the  scope  of  the  present 
article. 

Since,  therefore,  the  atmosphere  is  to  be  the  main  ob- 
ject of  our  enquiries,  it  will  be  well  at  the  outset  to  have 
clearly  before  our  minds  its  nature  and  composition. 

The  atmosphere,  which  literally  means  vapour  sphere,  is 
a gaseous  envelope,  surrounding  and  probably  conforming 
to  the  figure  of  the  earth.  Its  density  progressively 
diminishes  above  the  earth’s  surface,  aud  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  three-fourths  of  the  whole  atmosphere  encircling 
the  earth  lies  within  four  miles  of  the  surface.  Its  total 
height  has  been  variously  estimated,  but  it  can  be  shown 
that  at  a distance  of  seven  miles  from  the  earth  it  is  so 
attenuated  that  rcspiratiou  is  scarcely  possible,  at  forty 
miles  it  is  no  longer  capable  of  refractiug  the  sun’s  rays, 
at  one  hundred  miles  it  no  longer  retards  meteorites 
sufficiently  to  cause  incandescence,  and  at  two  hundred 
miles  it  may  be  said  to  be  practically  absent.  Thus,  on 
a sphere  of  2 in.  diameter  the  atmospheric  envelope  would 
not  exceed  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  We  must 
not,  however,  regard  the  upper  limits  of  the  atmosphere 
as  a sharply-defined  surface,  for  gases  have  no  surface. 
It  appears  rather  that  its  height  is  constantly  changing, 
more  atmosphere  being  accumulated  over  any  locality  at 
one  time  than  at  another  time,  so  that  the  upper  limits  of 
the  aerial  ocean  are  ill-defined,  graduating  imperceptibly 
into  space,  and  constantly  being  agitated  by  waves  and 
currents. 

Respecting  the  composition  of  our  atmosphere,  it  has 
been  proved  by  many  hundreds  of  careful  analyses  to  con- 
sist essentially  of  two  gases,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  mixed 
together  (not  in  chemical  combination)  in  the  proportion 
of  20  9 parts  by  volume  of  the  former  to  791  parts  of  the 
latter.  This  proportion,  moreover,  is  not  exactly  constant. 
Thus,  Dr.  Augus  Smith  has  showu  that  while,  near  the 
sea-shore  or  on  the  Scotch  moors  and  mountains,  the 
oxygen  amounted  to  20*99  per  cent.,  in  towns,  especially 
in  foggy  weather,  it  may  sink  as  low  as  20*82,  in  crowded 
rooms  as  low  as  20*28,  and  in  mines  as  low  as  20*26.  In 
tropical  countries,  from  some  unknown  causes,  the  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  appears  to  sink  exceptionally  low, 
diminishing,  in  one  of  the  cases  observed,  to  20*4  per  cent, 
even  over  the  ocean.  As  regards  its  variation  in  altitude, 
Frankland  finds  that  the  composition  remains  practically 
constant  up  to  heights  of  14,000  feet  above  sea-ievel. 

Now  although  these  differences  in  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  may  seem  small  and  unimportant,  they  are  specially 
worthy  of  being  noticed  by  the  photographer,  since  even 
small  variations  in  the  composition  of  the  air  may  exert 
considerable  influence  upon  the  absorption  and  actinism 
of  light.  Besides,  a difference  of  one-tenth  per  cent, 
amounts  to  a considerable  quantity  when  we  consider  the 
whole  volume  of  the  atmosphere. 

But  if  the  variations  in  the  amount  of  oxygen  are  small, 
this  is  not  the  case  with  the  other  atmospheric  constituents, 
of  which  the  most  abundant  are  water  vapour  and  carbonic 
acid.  The  former  of  these  plays  such  an  important  part 


in  all  meteorological  phenomena,  that  its  consideration 
will  be  deferred  to  subsequent  chapters.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  mention  here  that  the  average  quantity  of 
water  vapour  in  the  air  of  England  is  about  H per  cent., 
and  that  it  usually  varies  between  4 and  16  parts  per  1,000. 
Carbonic  acid— more  properly  called  carbon  di-oxide— is 
generally  present  in  the  proportion  of  4 parts  in  10,000  ; 
but  this  amount  increases  rapidly  in  the  air  of  towns  and 
of  badly-veDtilated  rooms.  Over  the  sea  its  amount  is 
somewhat  less,  but  at  high  elevations  it  has  been  found  to 
be  generally  greater.  The  meteorological  importance  of 
carbonic  acid  cousists  chiefly  in  its  effect  in  absorbing  the 
sun’s  rays. 

Amongst  the  minor  constituents  of  the  atmosphere,  a 
most  important  part,  from  a photographic  point  of  view, 
appears  to  be  played  by  ozone.  This  substance,  as  is  well 
known,  is  a more  active  condition  of  oxygen,  and  its 
powerful  action  as  an  oxidising  agent  may  possibly  exert 
an  important  influence  upon  length  of  exposure  ; for  Abney 
has  shown  that  solarization  is  impossible  unless  an  oxidis- 
ing agent  be  present,  and  that  it  takes  place  more  quickly 
in  ozone  than  in  ordinary  air.  In  addition  to  this,  ozone, 
as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  has  a great  effect  upon  the 
absorption  of  light  in  the  atmosphere,  and  its  presence  has 
more  than  once  been  hinted  at  as  a producer  of  atmo- 
spheric effect  in  a photograph.  Unfortunately,  it  is  very 
hard  to  determine  accurately  the  amount  of  ozone  present 
in  the  air.  Zeuger’s  experiments  gave  results  corres- 
ponding to  about  *001  milligrams  of  ozone  in  a hundred 
litres  of  air ; but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  amount  can 
be  taken  as  representing  the  general  average.  Smyth  and 
other  chemists  maintain  that  its  amount  is  constant ; but 
the  experiments  of  Houzeau  and  Reiset  point  to  an  iucrease 
in  the  proportion  of  ozone  at  higb  elevations,  and  also 
with  the  prevalence  of  south-westerly  winds.  Its  amount 
depends  also,  according  to  Neuman,  upon  the  electrical 
condition  of  the  air  ; and  it  is  believed  to  be  largely  pro- 
duced during  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  water. 
Ozone  is  absent  from  the  air  of  towns,  being  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  ordinary  oxygen  by  the  sulphurous  acid 
and  organic  matter  present  in  such  localities.  Even  here, 
however,  it  probably  exists  at  high  elevations. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  substances,  the  atmo- 
sphere, especially  near  towns,  usually  contains  very  appre- 
ciable quantities  of  sulj)huric  and  sulphurous  acids , nitric 
acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  ammonia.  Ammonia,  indeed, 
has  been  stated  to  be  a normal  constituent  of  the  atmo- 
sphere at  high  elevations,  although  this  point  requires 
further  confirmation. 

Dust-particles  and  smoke  are  most  important  elements  in 
the  production  and  persistence  of  fogs ; and  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  commercial  importance  of  these  atmospheric 
impurities  to  the  professional  photographer,  the  following 
fact  may  be  noticed.  In  the  year  1880  it  was  found  that 
Kew  enjoyed  150  hours  more  sunshine  than  Greenwich, 
the  difference  being  due  entirely  to  London  smoke,  which 
was  wafted  towards  the  east  by  a prevalence  of  westerly 
winds. 

Perhaps,  also,  the  air  is  never  entirely  free  from  organic 
germs  ; and  even  these  become  of  considerable  interest  to 
photographers  when  it  is  remembered  that  mildew,  one 
of  the  great  enemies  of  carbon  prints  probably  originates, 
in  them.  Pasteur’s  researches  show  that  germs  of  plant 
and  animal  life  are  always  present  io  air,  and  that  these 
bodeis  are  the  propagators  of  fermentation  and  putre- 
faction. (To  be  continued). 

o 

TRIP  WITH  THE  CAMERA  INTO  HAMPSHIRE. 

BY  CHARLES  ALLAN  FERNELEY. 

In  the  village  of  Froyle,  Hampshire,  may  be  found  several 
beautiful  studies  worthy  the  attention  of  both  the  artist 
and  photographer.  The  village  is  divided  into  two  parts 
— viz.,  Upper  and  Lower  Froyle.  In  it  are  very  many 
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picturesque  old  cottages,  principally  thatched,  of  which  I 
am  afraid  most  will,  iu  course  of  time,  have  to  give  way 
to  the  modern  style,  which  is  not  so  attractive  to  the  eye 
of  an  artist.  The  lanes  here  are  very  pretty,  and  diversified 
with  trees  and  old  cottages. 

On  entering  Lower  Froyle,  on  the  right  hand  is  a pond, 
overhung  with  trees ; the  road  and  old  cottages  casting 
their  reflection  into  the  mirror-like  surface,  make  a 
pretty  picture.  The  best  time  is  2 p.m. ; good  light  re- 
quired. 

Near  the  iron  church  is  a thatched  cottage,  with  over_ 


hanging  eaves,  and  shaded  by  some  fine  trees,  which  remind 
the  rustic  wanderer  of  those  beautiful  lines  of  Poet 
Burns : — 

“ At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view, 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree.” 

Near  the  Inu  are  one  or  two  good  subjects  ; for  exam- 
ple, a cottage  in  a garden  ; and  a group  by  the  side  of  the 
road  with  peculiar-shaped  gables. 

In  Upper  Froyle,  which  is  distant  one  mile  upon  an 
eminence  which  overlooks  an  extensive  view,  may  be  found 
one  or  two  views.  The  exterior  of  the  church  is  uninte- 


resting as  a photographic  subject.  The  nearest  station  is 
Bentley,  on  the  South  Western  Railway,  distance  from 
Waterloo  41 J miles ; fare,  3s.  4$d.  third  class.  Distance 
of  Froyle  to  Bentley,  3 miles.  Carriages  can  be  obtained 
at  Bentley  Station. 


THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  CEYLON , 1885. 

A Voyage  to  the  Spanish  Main  with  a Camera. 

BY  NORMAN  MAY.* 

Passing  Tobago,  said  to  have  been  Robinson  Crusoe’s 
island,  and  where  the  Tobagoans  will  still  show  the  veri- 
table cave,  we  soon  ran  into  the  discoloured  water  supposed 
to  proceed  from  the  many  mouths  of  the  Orinoco.  Sticks, 
trees,  cocoa-nuts,  mingled  with  weeds,  were  floating  here, 
and  as  we  neared  the  Bocas  we  passed  thousands  of  curious 
jar-shaped  anemonse,  and  saw  our  first  shark  as  he  scuttled 
hurriedly  from  under  our  bows. 

Sailing  now  over  a glassy  sea,  we  cast  anchor  in  the 
harbour  of  Port-au-Spain,  the  capital  of  Trinidad. 

• Continued  from  page  216.  Oving  to  the  exigencies  of  our  space  we 
nave  been  obliged  to  considerably  curtail  the  descriptive  portion  of  the  very 
interesting  letters  of  Mr.  Norman  May,  so  that  they  hardly  read  so 
smoothly  and  connectedly  as  if  left  intact.  The  Madeira  section  especially 
was  greatly  condensed.  I 


In  Trinidad  is  to  be  seen  the  greatest  curiosity  of  the 
West  Indian  Archipelago — the  far-famed  Pitch  Lake,  a 
natural  phenomenon  such  as  exists  nowhere  else  in  the 
world.  The  landing  place  for  Pitch  Lake  is  at  La  Brea,  a 
more  wretched-looking  place  than  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  imagine.  The  ship  anchors  in  pitch,  the  passengers 
embark  on  a pitch  wharf,  the  lightly-made  wooden  houses 
are  built  on  pitch,  and  in  whichever  direction  the  eyes 
turn  there  is  nothing  but  pitch,  pitch — boiling  or  bubbling 
slowly  as  it  is,  it  is  yet  strong  enough  to  bear  one’s  weight 
while  walking  quickly  across. 

At  Port-au-Spain  we  paid  a visit  to  the  market,  busy  and 
interesting.  Picturesque  coolies  were  squatting  behind 
insignificant  little  heaps  of  pine  apples,  mangoes,  carrots, 
and  other  vegetables  and  fruits  spread  in  rows  on  oblong 
pieces  of  sacking  on  the  ground  before  them.  Fat,  noisy 
negro  butchers  and  traders,  with  their  uncouth  movements, 
formed  a great  contrast  to  the  slight,  unassuming,  graceful 
coolie.  After  a little  trouble  and  some  explanation  by  a 
negro  bystander,  I was  able  to  persuade  a coolie  stall- 
holder that  my  little  camera  was  not  a new  kind  of  explo- 
sive instrument,  and  succeeded  in  getting  a cabinet  photo- 
graph, which,  if  not  all  that  can  be  desired,  it  is  at  any 
rate  cliarcteristic. 

One  is  struck  in  Trinidad  with  the  variety  of  nationali- 
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ties  met  with  in  ordinary  work-a-day-life.  Negroes  and 
coloured  people  of  all  shades  mingle  with  Chinese  and 
Indian  coolies ; while  French,  German,  and  English 
colonists  are  well  nigh  as  plentiful  as  the  Trinidadians. 
While  returning  from  the  market  I felt  tempted  to  en- 
deavour to  photograph  a perfectly  naked,  round-bellied 
little  negro  boy  of  about  four  years  of  age,  who  was 
walking  unconcernedly,  and  in  an  amusingly  unconscious 
manner,  along  the  pavement ; but  I knew  the  moment  I 
planted  the  camera  in  front  of  him  he  would  lose  his  charm 
of  manner,  even  if  consenting  to  stand  at  all. 

The  cool  open  stores  or  shops  in  Trinidad  have  few  or  no 
goods  of  native  manufacture,  and  are  filled  with  English 
and  French  articles  considerably  behind  the  fashion. 
Bright-coloured  hammocks  from  the  Indians  of  the  main- 
land of  South  America,  and  a few  carved  calabashes, 
slippers,  &c.,  were  all  that  our  party  were  able  to  purchase. 
One  of  the  ladies  was  successful  in  buying  some  bangles 
from  a coolie  woman,  but  instances  of  their  selling  these 
are  very  rare,  the  men  taking  a pride  in  bedeckiog  their 
wives  with  bangles  and  rings  of  all  kinds,  even  to  one 
through  the  nose.  The  shopkeepers  and  others  we  found 
arrant  extortioners ; indeed,  during  the  whole  of  our  cruise 
the  name  of  the  Ceylon  wa3  quite  sufficient  to  make  them 
put  three  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  price  of  their  goods, 
evidently  fancying  we  were  people  of  untold  wealth.  That 
indispensable  West  Indian  institution,  the  ice  house,  wasa 
very  large  and  complete  establishment,  with  restaurant 
attached,  and  became  our  rendezvous  when  ashore.  Hiring 
buggies  at  a dollar  au  hour,  some  weut  to  visit  the  Govern- 
ment House,  and  Botanic  Gardens,  in  which  the  house  is 
situated.  The  drive  of  about  a mile  and  a half  through 
the  town  and  past  the  Savannah  was  very  pretty. 
The  streets,  as  we  neared  the  Gardens,  were  lined  with 
white  wooden  cottages  of  one  storey,  encircled  by  ver- 
andahs, and  embowered  in  brilliant  tropical  vegetation. 
The  jalousies  being  in  many  cases  open,  we  were  able  to 
catch  glimpses  of  the  interior  arrangements  as  we  drove 
past. 

The  Government  House  is  a substantial  well-built  es- 
tablishment, beautifully  placed  in  the  park-like  gardens, 
and  well  nigh  covered  with  gorgeously  flowering  creepers, 
the  sweet  smelling  jasmine  mingling  with  stephanotis  and 
flowers  of  every  hue  twining  round  the  columns  of  the 
verandah.  Over  the  well-kept  garden  beds  hovered  the 
many-hued  and  beautiful  little  humming  birds,  darting 
swiftly  from  flower  to  flower. 

In  the  afternoon  several  of  us  visited  the  Blue  Basin, 
a waterfall  and  rocky  basin  some  nine  miles  from  Port-au- 
Spain.  We  had  plenty  of  leisure  to  observe  the  interesting 
peculiarities  of  the  country,  as  our  horse,  none  of  the 
freshest  when  we  started,  on  the  return  journey  was  either 
so  obstinate  or  tired,  that  he  several  times  came  to  a dead 
stop.  Possibly,  like  Mark  Twain’s  horse,  he  only  wanted 
to  be  left  in  peace  to  sleep,  and  had  no  jibbing  propensi- 
ties; at  any  rate,  every  few  yards  our  black  driver  had  to 
dismount  and  pull  the  wretched  animal  along  by  main 
force.  One  means  of  persuasion  I had  never  before  seen 
practised,  was  adopted  by  our  driver.  He  turned  one  of 
the  horses  blinkers  back,  so  that  the  animal  could  see  the 
whip,  and  mounting,  went  through  an  extraordinary  per- 
formance with  his  arms  and  legs,  accompanied  by  various 
yells  and  groans,  with  the  result  of,  for  a time,  an  accele- 
rated rate  of  speed. 

In  course  of  time  we  reached  Port  of  Spain,  and  in  the 
evening  I went  on  board  the  Ceylon  for  my  developing 
trays,  chemicals,  &c.,  and  in  a somewhat  inconvenient 
bath  room,  by  the  aid  of  a binnacle  lamp  with  a large  sheet 
of  cherry  fabric  thrown  over  it,  I managed  to  develop  my 
Barbadoes  and  Trinidad  plates,  all  turning  out  pretty  cor- 
rectly exposed.  I reared  the  plates  on  end  to  dry  in  my 
bedroom,  and  during  the  night  the  ants  ate  large  holes  in 
the  gelatine  film  of  one  negative,  rendering  it  entirely 
useless ; the  others  I was  able  to  varnish  safely  on  board. 
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I hope  the  negro  lady  whom  the  ants  swallowed  did  not 
interfere  with  their  digestion. 

Next  day  our  party  dispersed  in  various  directions,  the 
majority  going  to  the  Falls  of  Maraccas,  some  thirteen 
miles  from  Port  of  Spain,  and  much  prettier  than  the  Blue 
Basin.  Others,  I amoug  the  number,  chartered  cabs,  and 
drove  leisurely  round  the  country  roals.  The  cabs  in  the 
West  Indies  are  only  matched  by  the  horses,  both  being 
dirty,  unkempt,  and  in  the  last  stages  of  decay.  Rotten 
wood,  uncleaned  and  battered  lamps,  twisted  iron-work, 
and  unwashed  wheels  guiltless  of  paint;  the  carriage 
attached  to  the  small  rawboned  horse  by  dirty  rotten 
harness,  held  together  by  leather  laces,  bits  of  string  and 
wire,  will  truly  describe  the  state  of  the  majority  of  the 
conveyances  to  be  hired  in  the  whole  of  the  West  Indies, 
the  carriages  in  Havana  being  the  cheapest  and  best. 

Leaving  Trinidad,  we  touched  at  La  Guyra,  and  spent  a 
day  at  Caraccas,  a beautiful  town  on  the  Spanish  Main. 

Steaming  northward,  past  the  shoals  and  fortifications  of 
Port  Royal,  we  anchored  near  the  wharf  at  Kingston,  the 
capital  of  Jamaica.  The  island  of  Jamaica,  the  most  im- 
portant British  possession  in  the  West  Indies,  is  nearly 
150  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  40  miles. 
It  is  generally  of  great  altitude,  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
Blue  Mountains  reaching  7,105  feet,  and  densely  wooded 
to  the  summits.  The  climate  of  Jamaica  is,  of  course, 
from  its  position,  tropically  hot ; but  it  is  well  watered, 
and  cooled  by  a sea  breeze  which  constantly  blows  over 
the  island  during  the  day.  The  soil  is  remarkably  pro- 
ductive and  fertile,  even  to  the  tops  of  the  hills.  The 
principal  products  are  rum,  sugar,  and  molasses,  and 
excellent  tobacco  is  largely  cultivated,  though  owing,  it 
was  told  me  iu  Havana,  to  the  imperfect  manufacture, 
very  few  cigar3  are  fit  for  the  export  market.  Pine  apples, 
mangoes,  bananas,  oranges,  and  all  tropical  fruits  and 
vegetables  flourish,  and  cattle  are  plentiful,  many  oxen 
being  engaged  for  draught  purposes.. 

Soon  after  lunch  we  were  rowed  ashore  in  the  ship's 
boats,  landing  at  the  wharf  adjoining  the  market.  We 
went  first  to  the  dirty  Post  Office,  and  next  strolled  about 
the  town. 

Of  all  the  dilapidated,  tumble-down  looking  places  we 
had  ever  seen,  Kingston  was  the  worst.  Never  well-built, 
it  has,  in  common  with  Jamaica  generally,  beeu  suffering 
for  some  years  from  the  state  of  the  sugar  industry,  and 
since  the  great  fire  of  December,  1882,  it  has  borne  a still 
more  miserable  aspect,  a large  proportion  of  the  buildings 
not  having  been  rebuilt. 

It  would  have  been  amusing,  if  it  were  not  melancholy, 
to  see  a pair  of  nicely-worked  iron  gates  swinging  (at 
least  they  had  once  swung)  on  huge  stone  or  brick  columns 
office  proportions,  formiug  an  imposing  entnnce  to  a 
narrow  path,  which,  when  followed,  ended  iu  a one-storied 
dirty  cottage,  guiltless  of  paiut  or  whitewash,  and  in  some 
instances  of  wiudow  shutters  or  blinds.  Ruined  grandeur 
and  decay  are  everywhere  apparent,  speaking  far  more 
eloquently  than  words  or  statistics  of  the  unfortunate  state 
of  trade  in  the  island. 

After  our  experience  in  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies, 
we  were  not  anxious  to  sleep  on  shore,  to  be  bitten  by 
mosquitos  and  rapacious  members  of  the  coleoptera  tribe, 
so  went  on  board  to  dine,  not  returning  to  Kingston  that 
night. 

Making  an  early  start  next  morning,  a companion  and 
myself  were  able  to  secure  a very  comfortable  carriage  and 
pair,  and  soon  were  making  for  Gordon  Town  en  route  to 
Newcastle,  the  camp  of  the  white  troops  stationed  in 
Jamaica.  For  the  first  few  miles  there  was  nothing  especi- 
ally novel  or  interesting  to  us,  unless  we  except  the 
natives,  who  were  a continued  source  of  amusement. 
Whole  striugs  of  negresses  we  met,  each  bearing  on  her 
head  her  bundle  of  fruit  or  vegetables  to  sell  in  the  market, 
and  sometimes  a child  with  a gourd  or  calabash  of  water, 
nicely  poised  on  her  shoulder.  W e passed,  on  the  right, 
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the  racecourse,  parched  and  dry,  with  a small  grand  stand, 
and  as  we  neared  Gordon  Town  the  country  became  more 
broken  and  rugged ; pretty  ravines  and  streamlets  lay 
below  us,  while  above  hovered  the  peaks  of  the  lovely 
Blue  Mountains,  green  with  vegetation  in  the  foreground, 
and  purple  on  the  distant  heights.  Bananas  and  palms 
gave  a cool  and  pleasant  aspect  to  the  dry  roads,  and  the 
cottonwood  and  other  trees  were  covered  with  rare 
orchids,  to  be  had  for  the  trouble  of  picking. 

Arrived  at  Gordon  Town,  we  left  our  driver  and  carri- 
age at  the  stables,  and  mounted  ponies  for  the  remaining 
sfx  miles  of  our  journey.  Soon  leaving  the  cool  forest 
glades  below  us,  we  climbed  the  steep  and  rugged  road, 
in  some  places  a narrow,  rough,  dangerous-looking  path  ; 
on  one  side  the  grateful  shade  of  leafy  boughs,  on  the 
other  a steep  briar-covered  precipice,  reaching  almost  per- 
pendicularly down  to  the  rivulet,  which  softly  wended  its 
way  some  hundreds  of  feet  beneath.  Over  narrow  white 
wooden  bridges  we  crossed  and  re  crossed  the  river,  now 
and  then  passing  a group  of  negresses  washing  and  splash- 
ing in  boisterous  mirth  in  the  cool  pools.  At  one  point 
we  had  an  excellent  view  of  Kingston,  Port  lloyal  Har- 
bour, and  the  distant  azure  sea,  the  dangerous  shoals  at 
this  altitude  well  marked  and  defined. 

Newcastle  was  safely  reached,  and  after  rambling  over 
the  mountain  paths,  we  returned  in  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
and  after  a hurried  run  to  the  beautiful  Bog  Walk,  by 
noon  next  day  were  steaming  out  of  Port  Royal  harbour 
on  our  way  to  the  Queen  City  of  the  Southern  States. 

(To  lie  continued.') 


Corresponbence. 

MR.  A.  PRINGLE  ON  JUDGING  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Sir, — From  the  tone  of  Mr.  Pringle's  letter  one  may 
reasonably  suppose  that  he  expected  an  immediate 
response,  worded  somewhat  in  the  following  style  : — 

Andrew  Pringle,  Esq. 

Sir,— We,  the  executive  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  desire  to  most  heartily  and  respectfully  thank  you  for 
taking  so  much  trouble  to  point  out  to  us  the  imperfections  and 
failings  of  our  system,  and  it  is  merely  a matter  of  form  for  us 
to  say  that  your  letter  of  last  Saturday’s  date  carried  immediate 
conviction  to  every  one  of  us.  Indeed,  so  deeply  impressed  are 
we  with  the  utter  valuelessness  of  the  many  years’  experience 
we  have  had  in  the  management  of  the  Exhibition,  and  the 
practical  worth  of  your  suggestions,  that  we  hope  we  may 
venture  to  request  you  to  yourself  undertake  the  sole  manage- 
ment of  the  Exhibition  of  1885.  As  it  is  nearly  time  for  us  to 
appoint  our  usual  exhibition  sub-committee,  we  hope  you  will 
reply  promptly,  and  let  us  earnestly  request  you — not  iu  our 
interest,  but  in  the  interest  of  professional  and  amateur  photo- 
graphers all  over  the  country— to  favourably  consider  our 
request. 

With  much  diffidence  we  make  the  following  remarks  on  your 
admirable  and  practicable  scheme  ; but  in  doing  so  we  fully 
recognize  the  circumstance  that  your  decision  should  be  final. 

You  suggest  very  properly  that  each  juror  should  “ sign  a 
paper  statin;/  on  his  word"  that  he  has  examined  every  frame. 
It  might,  perhaps,  be  advisable  for  him  also  to  make  a statutory 
declaration  or  affadavit  to  the  same  effect.  This  would  give  the 
public  still  more  confidence  ; and  it  might  be  as  well  to  dis- 
qualify for  ever  any  proposed  juror  who  hesitates  to  make  the 
required  declaration. 

Your  excellent  suggestion  that  all  details  upon  which  the 
awards  are  based  should  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public, 
brings  to.  our  remembrance  the  circumstance  that  up  to  the 
present  time  we  have  considered  ourselves  ouly  responsible  to 
our  members.  Now  that  we  clearly  understand  otherwise,  we 
will  endeavour  to  “ merit  the  approval  ” of  the  public,  and  from 
this  time  forward  our  minute  book  will  be  open  to  public  in- 
spection on  each  anniversary  of  the  date  of  this  letter. 

6a,  Pall  Mall  East,  April  1st,  1885. 


It  is  quite  possible  that  such  a reply  was  posted  to  Mr. 
Pringle,  but  one  may,  perhaps,  suppose  that  it  was  lost  in 
the  post ; still,  surely  one  can  hardly  assume  that  the 
Couucil  of  the  Photographic  Society  so  far  failed  in  their 
duty  as  neither  to  write  signifying  complete  assent  to  Mr. 
Pringle’s  suggestions,  nor  to  write  and  give  him  reasons 
why  they  cannot  carry  out  his  proposals.  Probibly  a 
mere  matter  of  half  a-dozen  extra  meetings  of  the  Council 
might  have  been  sufficient  for  the  elaboration  of  brief 
answers  to  Mr.  Pringle’s  numerous  suggestions. 

A Member  of  the  Photographic  Society. 

London , May  30///,  1885. 


MR.  BUTTON E’S  PHOTO- MICROGRAPHS. 

Dear  Sir,— I have  read  with  much  iuterest  the  paper 
on  Photo- Micrographs,  by  Mr.  Bottone,  iu  the  News  of 
8th  ult.,  and  also  carefully  examined  the  sheet  of  repro- 
ductions accompanying  it.  But  whilst  acknowledging  the 
excellence  of  such  work  done  with  a French  triplet,  I must 
emphatically  beg  leave  to  doubt  the  power  of  the  objective 
being  a Mr.  Bottone  has  most  certainly  made  a mis- 
take in  stating  the  power  of  lus  objective,  since  some  of 
the  prints  shown  on  his  sheet  could  not  have  possibly 
been  taken  by  so  considerable  a power,  and  if  they  were, 
they  would  present  a much  greater  magnification.  No 
true  quarter  (J)  of  French  or  any  other  make  can  possibly 
cover  the  foot  of  a “ dung  fly  ” in  its  field  of  view.  Any 
microscopist  will  at  once  know  this  to  be  the  case,  and  any 
one  can  readily  test  the  accuracy  of  my  statements  by  sub- 
mitting one  of  those  easily  procurable  preparations  to  the 
searching  lens  of  a If  he  can  see  the  whole  of  the  foot 
atone  view,  thus  magnified  250  diameters,  I will  grace- 
fully acknowledge  my  mistake ; and  if  he  does,  it  will 
certainly  present  a very  different  appearance  to  the  print 
as  fashioned  in  the  News. 

As  before  stated,  Mr.  Botlone’s  work  is  most  excellent 
to  have  been  executed  with  any  French  triplet,  but  most 
assuredly  it  was  not  done  with  the  power  of  an  ordinary 
English  or  American  My  measurements  are  in  every 
case  made  at  the  time  of  taking  each  exposure,  most  care- 
fully, with  an  accurate  stage  micrometer,  and  can  be 
relied  upon  as  correct. 

Regretting  that  the  pressure  of  otiur  duties  this  week 
prevents  me  from  mounting  any  of  the  prints  sent  here- 
with, or  of  even  toning  some  of  them,  I am,  yours  respect- 
fully, W.  H,  Walmsley. 

Philadelphia , May  20/7/. 


DISTORTION  IN  PAPER  POSITIVES. 

Sir, — It  is  a good  old  adage  which  enjoins  being  always 
sure  of  the  facts.  Now,  in  1858,  the  highly-glazed  or  “ tea* 
board  ” photograph  was  an  unknown  quantity.  In  those 
days  we  were  content  with  a paper  glazed  by  white  of  egg 
without  admixture  of  other  substances,  until  1858  or  1859, 
when  a foreign  production  was  placed  on  the  market  pro- 
fessing to  work  on  an  immoderately  weak  silver  solution, 
and  possessing  a higher  gloss  than  we  had  hitherto  been 
accustomed  to.  The  English  markets  were  not  slow  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  new  requirement,  and  that  they 
succeeded  without  injudicious  admixture,  let  the  out-put 
ofSpeucer  amply  testify.  But  the  “tea-board”  epoch, 
the  “ enamel  ” stage,  was  a development  reserved  for  the 
latent  ingenuity  of  a progressive  (?)  age,  Mr.  Debenham 
on  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  reference  to  the  Photographic  News,  Vol.  I,  p.  1G8, 
requires  amplification.  A photograph  printed  on  some  of 
the  foreign  paper  above  referred  to  would  be  liable  to  dis- 
tortion because  the  glazed  surfase  had  not  been  and  could 
not  be  thoroughly  coagulated  by  silver,  and  this  because 
the  aforesaid  surface  or  glaze  was  not  composed  of  pure 
white  of  egg.  In  proof  of  this  it  is  but  necessary  to  recal  a 
common  experience  of  the  time  when  prints  on  this  foreign 
preparation,  suspended  at  the  corners  to  dry,  would  perma- 
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nently  adhere  if  suffered  to  be  in  contact,  whilst  proofs  on 
paper  prepared  with  pure  egg,  and  suspended  in  a similar 
manner,  would  part  of  their  own  accord  as  the  moisture 
evaporated  from  them,  aud  this  simply  because  the  surface 
had  been  absolutely  coagulated,  and  adherence  was  an  im- 
possibility. The  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Horne,  brother  of 
Mr.  Horne  iu  Horne,  Thornthwaite,  aud  Wood,  can  be 
referred  to  as  the  basis  of  these  remarks. 

A glaze  into  which  gelatine  enters  as  a component  part 
cannot  receive  this  perfect  coagulation  by  silver,  and  when 
the  support  or  paper  on  which  this  imperfectly  coagulatic 
glaze  rests  has  been  saturated  with  water,  it  is  very  easy 
to  pereeive  how  glazing  material  and  support  should  give 
way  with  the  structure  of  the  paper  in  its  weakest  direc- 
tion; but  this  cannot  be  pronounced  a case  of  enlargement 
by  expansion. 

The  carbon  tissue  is  not  to  the  point:  here  we  deal 
with  a certain  portion  of  gelatine  rendered  insoluble  to  a 
particular  depth  of  its  surface,  and  treated  on  a rigid  base, 
as  of  glass,  or  a support  the  texture  or  pores  of  which 
have  been  filled  up  so  as  to  withstand  moisture. 

The  “ true  cause  of  distortion  ” undoubtedly  lies  in  the 
fact,  as  Mr.  Debenhara  asserts,  that  the  paper  while  wet 
expands  in  one  direction — that  is  to  say,  in  its  weakest 
direction;  aud  the  obvious  remelyfor  this  true  cause  of 
distortion  is  to  place  upon  the  paper  a surface  that  will  be 
sufficiently  strong  to  resist  an  expansive  tendency.  Such  a 
surface  is  to  be  found  in  the  pure  white  of  egg  thoroughly 
coagulated  by  silver.  Gelatine  is  admittedly  elastic,  and 
it  must  as  a consequence  give  way  with  the  tendency  to 
expansion  on  part  of  the  paper.  Gelatine  and  albumen 
are  likewise  elastic,  but  no  albumenizer  will  be  rash 
enough  to  assert  that  “ pure  white  of  egg  duly  coagulated 
with  silver  is  an  elastic  surface,”  and  it  is  this  non-elastic 
surface  which  alone  should  be  employed  by  those  photo- 
graphers who  value  reputation,  and  who  are  above  the 
“ tea  board  ” school  of  art. 

Iu  one  brand  of  paper,  noted  for  its  “ surface,”  prints 
thereon  shall  give  evidence  of  contraction  when  dry  and 
before  mounting  : bow  is  this  consistent  with  cardboard 
theories  and  starch  mountants?  The  prints  have  not  yet 
been  subjected  to  these  treatments.  Again,  another 
albumenizer’s  work  shall  be  tested;  the  surface  is  not 
what  is  termed  “ extra  brilliant,”  but  it  is  pure  egg,  and  it 
shall  not  be  possible  on  this  make  to  produce  a single 
example  of  distortion  ; the  paper  itself,  in  both  cases  shall 
be  Rives.  It  is  not  the  paper  makers,  but  the  paper 
“glazers,”  who  are  iu  fault.  It  is  right  to  add  that  this 
extra  surface  paper  was  not  dreamt  of  in  1858  ; its  reference 
therefore  to  the  News  of  that  date  does  not  affect  the  con- 
tention. There  may  have  been  slight  evidences  of  con- 
traction on  the  foreign  material,  but  nothing  approachiug 
the  mobile  proportions  of  our  own  times.  We  did  not,  iu 
the  earlier  days,  attempt  to  produce  a surface  of  glass  on 
such  a substance  as  that  of  paper ; we  drew  the  line  at 
“ tea-board  ” art.  J.  Harris. 


A PR  ACTIO  L WAY  OF  MAKING  PAPER 
NEGATIVES. 

Sir, — Having  long  been  firmly  convinced  that  the  use 
of  glass  as  a support  to  the  gelatino-bromide  film  was  by 
uo  means  a necessity,  I have  made  numerous  experiments 
with  a view  to  dispense  with  its  use,  and  have  at  last  suc- 
ceeded iu  doing  away  with  what  has  for  so  long  beeu  a 
source  of  breakage,  weight,  and  anxiety  to  the  tourist. 

I take  a French  paper  free  from  grain,  and  coat  it  with 
the  same  emulsion  as  is  used  for  glass  plates.  Then, 
cutting  this  paper  into  pieces  half  an-incb  longer  in  one 
direction  than  the  nominal  size  of  the  plate  about  to  be 
used,  I take  a piece  of  thin  ferrotype  iron,  and  cut  it  to 
the  size  of  the  nominal  plate.  I lay  the  piece  of  sensitive 
paper  down  on  the  face,  and  place  the  ferrotype  iron  on 
the  back,  allowing  the  paper  to  project  a quarter  of  an 


inch  on  two  opposite  sides,  which  I turn  back  over  the 
ferrotype  plate.  I then  take  a short  stiff  camel’s-hair 
brush,  and  with  a little  liquid  fish  glue  (which  is  always 
ready  for  use)  I glue  these  ends  of  paper  on  to  the  iron 
plate,  and  allow  it  to  dry.  You  now  have  an  iron  plate 
coated  with  a gelatino-bromide  film,  which  can  be  used  in 
every  respect  as  though  that  film  was  on  glass,  and  on  it 
you  may  get  every  detail  as  you  would  on  the  other. 
Develop  with  ferrous  oxalate,  well  restrained  with  bromide , 
and  largely  diluted  with  water,  as  though  it  were  a glass 
plate,  and  with  a little  patience  you  will  get  a negative 
with  all  the  results  you  could  wish.  I can  only  say,  try  it ; 
do  not  be  deterred  by  theoretical  objections.  Remember 
that  you  here  have  everything  for  a picture  that  you  have 
on  a glass  plate  (save  the  weight  aud  risk  of  fracture) ; 
and  take  my  word  for  it,  when  you  come  to  print  from  the 
paper  negative  so  obtained,  you  will  find  nothing  more 
objectionable  than  having  to  be  a little  longer  than  if  your 
negative  was  a glass  one,  and  I am  sure  that  glass  being 
dispensed  with  will  more  than  compensate  for  that.  I en- 
close  you  a specimen  of  a negative  taken  yesterday. — I 
remain,  yours  obediently,  J.  B.  Holroyde. 

[The  examples  sent  by  our  correspondent  (negative  and  print) 
are  excellent,  and  although  small,  are  remarkably  detailed,  and 
show  no  trace  of  the  grain  of  the  paper.  We  should  like  to  have 
further  details,  especially  as  to  the  source  of  the  paper  used,  and 
the  means  adopted  for  coatiog  it  with  emulsion. — Ed.  P.N.] 


EXPOSING  TO  LIGHT  AFTER  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  BEFORE  FIXING. 

Sir, — A paragraph  appeared  in  your  paper  a few  weeks 
since  to  the  effect  that  it  is  not  injurious  to  expose  a nega- 
tive to  daylight  between  development  and  fixing.  A 
little  consideration  will  show  that  this  practice,  though 
common,  is  a very  injudicious  one.  If  the  film  retains  any 
trace  of  developer,  it  is  certain  that  exposure  and  develop- 
ment will  go  on  together  ; even  if  the  film  is  entirely  freed 
from  developing  solution,  the  fixing  bath  may  contain  a 
little  carried  in  by  previously  fixed  negatives,  and  theu 
development  and  fixing  will  go  on  together',  in  either 
case  the  brilliance  of  the  negative  will  be  diminished.  The 
accompanying  plates  were  exposed  for  a few  seconds  to  a 
north  light  between  development  and  fixing,  a coin  being 
placed  upon  each.  The  plate  which  had  been  exposed  in 
the  camera  does  not  show  the  mark  nearly  as  distinctly  as 
the  other  which  was  developed  without  previous  exposure  ; 
but  in  both  the  harm  done  by  exposure  to  light  before 
fixing  is  clear.  - 1 am,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Gateshead , May  29 tli.  Edwin  Dodds. 


flroceeimigs  of  Soriftifs. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

A meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  28th  inst., 
Mr.  Leon  Warnerke  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  showed  a fine  series  of  chloride  transparencies 
to  illustrate  certain  advantages  gained  by  lowering  the  camera 
for  landscape  work. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  passed  round  a business  card,  printed 
on  thin  sheet  ebonite ; the  letter-press,  which  retained  the 
polished  surface,  was  in  relief,  the  ground  work  being  matt. 
He  inquired  how  it  was  produced,  and  thought  the  idea  might  be 
useful  for  photographers. 

The  Chairman  said  that  if  a steel  plate  was  etched  in  the 
usual  way,  a sheet  of  ebonite  placed  thereoD,  and  subjected  to 
pressure,  a similar  result  would  be  obtained. 

Mr.  J.  Barker  spoke  of  a difficulty  he  had  experienced  in 
removing  some  gelatine  prints  from  glass  plates  treated  with 
white  wax  in  benzole,  and  attributed  it  to  an  inferior  sample  of 
wax.  Some  discussion  followed,  in  which  it  was  advised  to 
employ  yellow  wax  in  ether,  applying  it  several  times,  and 
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finally  removing  as  much  as  possible  before  putting  down  the 

prints. 

Mr.  Henderson  showed  some  examples  of  gelatiuo-chloride 
of  silver  printing  on  opal,  paper,  and  glass  (transparencies). 
The  emulsion  films,  which  were  very  vigorous,  contained  only 
4 grains  of  silver  to  each  ounce. 

The  question,  “ How  to  dry  a bottle  quickly,”  was  answered 
by  several  members,  who  advised  rinsing  with  alcohol,  followed 
by  ether,  and  the  air  driven  off  or  exhausted. 

The  Chairman  drew  attention  to  au  image  of  some  printed 
matter  which  appeared  upon  the  development  of  a gelatine 
print.  This  he  had  found  to  be  due  to  light  reflected  from  the 
paper  padding  used  in  the  pressure  frame  ; he  had  also  seen  a 
similar  result  when  using  very  thin  albumenized  paper,  and 
thought  many  transparencies  were  fogged  by  the  non-employ- 
ment of  velvet  backing. 

Another  question  was  then  read  as  follows  : — “ Why  is  it  that 
negatives  exposed  to  light  immediately  after  development  take 
a longer  time  to  fix  ? ” Some  doubt  was  expressed  whether  this 
was  really  the  case. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  had  found  it  to  be  so  ; 

And  the  Chairman  remarked  that  some  collodion  emulsions 
exposed  to  light  would  not  fix  at  all. 

Mr.  A.  IIaddon  considered  those  portions  of  a plate  that  were 
exposed  to  light  liberated  bromine,  and  thus  tended  to  make  the 
gelatine  more  insoluble  than  the  other  portions,  and  consequently 
less  permeable  to  the  fixing  bath. 

A discussion  then  took  place  on  Kelp,  Lichens,  and  Gelatines, 
in  which  their  respective  solubility,  setting,  and  drying  proper- 
ties were  considered. 

Some  of  the  preparations  from  sea  weed,  the  Chairman 
remarked,  were  largely  used  iu  the  manufacture  of  confectionery, 
and  were  worthy  the  notice  of  photographers.  Agar-agar,  said 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  to  be  prepared  from  Ceylon  moss,  was 
stated  to  lose  its  setting  properties  in  the  presence  of  an  acid  ; 
it  required  a high  temperature  for  melting,  and  it  could  only  be 
dried  by  the  prolonged  action  of  dry  air,  after  which  it  would 
not  swell  as  gelatine  does.  One  speaker  found  this  substance 
decomposed  silver-bromide  without  the  action  of  light.  The 
discussion  then  turned  to  the  subject  of  concentrated  versus 
dilute  fixing  baths,  the  latter  being  found  more  energetic  than 
the  former. 

Mr.  Haddon  thought  the  reason  why  a saturated  solution  of 
hypo  acted  in  the  manner  stated  was  due  to  the  affinity  between 
the  salt  and  the  water  being  greater  than  the  water  for  the 
gelatine  ; thus  it  happened  that  a plate  might  remain  some  time 
in  a strong  solution  without  swelling. 


Birmingham  Photographic  Society. 

A meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  May  21st,  at  20, 
Paradise  Street,  W.  T.  Harrison,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

The  report  of  the  provisional  committee  was  read  and  adopted. 
The  rules  were  next  put  forward  for  discussion,  and  were, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  alterations,  passed— That  on  and 
after  July  1st  next,  gentlemen  joining  the  above  pay  an  entrance 
fee  of  5s.  Applications  for  membership  to  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary,  43,  Bull  Street. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  June  11. 


Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  the  28th  May,  Mr.  J.  H.  Day 
in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  and 
Messrs.  Johnson  Cook,  J.  Macdonald  Bell,  and  Paul  Lange, 
elected  members. 

The  Secretary  brought  forward  the  business  aiising  out  of 
the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  the  first  matter  being  the 
question  of  following  in  the  steps  of  the  Oldham  Association. 
The  Secretary  suggested  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  ascertain 
the  views  of  the  various  other  photographic  societies,  in  order 
that  by  combination  the  various  railway  companies  might  be 
approached  with  more  effect,  and  ascertaining  if  the  President 
aud  Secretary  of  each  society  would  sign  a petition,  naming  the 
number  of  members,  so  that  the  request  might  carry  weight. 
This  suggestion  was  approved. 

The  next  topic  discussed  was  with  reference  to  the  substitution 
of  prizes  for  the  certificates  annually  issued  to  winners  in  the 
eleven  competitions  decided  annually  at  the  November  meeting, 


and  a resolution  to  the  effect  that  for  this  year  the  money  prizes 
remain  unaltered,  and  that  the  Council  be  asked  to  consider  the 
substitution  of  autotypes  for  the  customary  certificates,  was 
carried. 

The  next  business  was  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Annual  Associated  Soiree  of  the  Learned 
Societies  of  Liverpool,  the  Council  being  authorised  to  renew  the 
annual  guarantee  and  appoint  delegates. 

A proposal  from  Mr.  Beach,  the  President  of  the  New  York 
Photographic  Society,  with  regard  to  the  exchange  of  negatives 
for  lantern  transparencies,  was  named  by  the  President,  and  it 
is  to  be  brought  more  fully  before  the  members  later  on. 

The  President  then  called  on  Mr.  G.  E.  Thompson  to  exhibit 
a collection  of  views  taken  by  him  during  a recent  trip  to  the 
Mediterranean. 

Mr.  Thompson  gave  a brief  account  of  his  journey,  illustrating 
it  by  two  large  albums  filled  with  over  two  hundred  views  of  the 
most  artistic  character.  The  members  were  greatly  delighted 
with  the  number  of  splendid  pictures,  about  15  by  12,  which 
adorned  the  room,  and  which  were  a source  of  pleasure  during 
the  whole  evening.  Some  of  them  were  taken  under  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  difficulty. 

The  Secretary  then  opened  the  question-box,  and  a series  of 
questions  of  photographic  interest  were  read  and  answered.  An 
exchange  book  was  brought  into  notice,  in  which  members 
entered  the  details  of  photographic  apparatus  which  they  desired 
to  dispose  of  by  sale  or  exchange. 

Amongst  the  exhibits  of  the  evening  were  some  views  taken 
at  Anglesea  by  Mr.  Lange,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spital, 
by  the  Secretary.  A series  of  exquisite  large  transparencies  for 
window  decoration,  on  plates  developed  with  soda,  were  shown 
by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer.  A sliding  metallic  tripod  was  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Archer,  and  met  with  approval. 


Wh  in  the  Stubio. 

o 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  last  ordin- 
ary meeting  for  the  present  session  will  be  held  on  Tuesday 
next,  June  9th,  at  8 p.m.,  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East, 
when  Mr.  J.  R.  Sawyer  will  re-open  the  discussion  upon  Mr. 
Bird’s  paper,  “ On  the  Reproduction  of  Pictures  in  the  National 
Gallery,”  and  exhibit  illustrations  of  recent  discoveries  in  the 
photographic  reproduction  of  colour  ; and  Mr.  Leon  Warnerke 
will  read  a paper  “ On  the  New  Sensitive  Paper  as  a Substitute 
for  Glass.” 

Green  and  Fuidge's  ActinOmeter. — This  is  a small  dial 
showing  a scale  of  tints  gradated  from  light  to  dark,  and 
between  the  extremes  of  the  scale  is  an  opening  behind  which  a 
piece  of  standard  sensitive  paper  is  exposed.  By  noting  the 


time  required  to  darken  the  paper,  so  as  to  make  it  correspond 
with  any  given  tint,  a very  good  notion  may  be  formed  of  the 
exposure  required.  Of  course,  the  results,  in  the  first  place,  are 
purely  relative  ; but  the  user  soon  learns  to  judge  exposures  by 
the  actiuometer  readings.  The  apparatus  may  also  be  used  by 
the  carbon  printer  as  a guide  for  exposure. 
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Mrs.  Nottage,  the  widow  of  the  late  Lord  Mayor,  has  re- 
ceived an  intimation  from  Mr.  Gladstone  that,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  position  and  services  of  her  respected  husband  as 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  the  Queen  has  sanctioned  her  assuming 
the  title  belonging  to  the  wife  of  a knight. 

Mary  Anderson’s  portraits  have  been  getting  more  photo- 
graphers and  painters  into  trouble  in  England,  as  Mr.  Vander 
Weyde  seems  determined  to  protect  his  rights,  and  at  the  same 
time  work  a pretty  good  advertising  scheme,  as  he  gets  lot3  of 
free  notices  in  the  papers.  It  proves  one  thing,  that  the  copy- 
right laws  in  England  will  protect  a photographer  against  pirates. 
— The  Eye. 

Obtaining  Portraits  for  Papers. — How  are  the  pictures 
of  the  “prominent”  men  and  women  obtained?  This  is  a 
question  not  easily  settled  by  the  curious  who  know  not  the 
mysterious  ways  of  the  newspaper  world.  In  the  case  of  the  men, 
a resolute  young  man  goes  boldly  to  the  individual  in  demand, 
and  asks  for  one  of  his  photographs.  If  he  is  a politician,  an 
author  or  actor,  or  before  the  public  in  any  professional  capacity, 
he  knows  that  the  publication  of  his  portrait  will  be  to  his 
advantage,  and  he  generally  gives  a cordial  assent,  coupled  with 
his  thanks,  and  takes  some  pains  to  secure  a good  photograph. 
Indeed,  he  sometimes  overdoes  the  matter  by  sending  around  a 
photograph  as  big  as  a sign-board,  in  the  belief  that  the  more 
imposing  it  is,  the  more  splendid  will  he  come  out  in  the  contem- 
plated cut.  If  he  is  a society  man  he  deems  it  wise  to  demur  at 
first,  but  never  holds  out  long.  Doesn’t  mean  to  when  he  begins. 
Sometimes  he  says  he  hasn’t  a decent  photograph  of  himself,  the 
only  one  he  knows  of  is  in  the  possession  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Jen- 
kins, and  he  supposes  he  wouldn’t  give  it  up.  The  solicitor  takes 
the  hint,  and  goes  to  Mr.  Jenkins  for  the  photograph,  and  gets  it. 
The  methods  of  obtaining  photographs  of  women  in  society  are 
more  circuitous.  Usually  tne  photographer  is  called  upon.  Very 
often  he  refuses  to  surrender  a picture,  but  he  does  not  remove  it 
from  the  sight  of  the  seeker  after  celebrities,  who  probably  makes 
a sketch  of  it  while  resting  on  the  showcase  and  talkiug  to  the 
photographer.  A daily  newspaper  of  this  city  published  a page 
of  prominent  churchwomen.  It  obtained  them  by  sending  an 
artist  to  church,  who  sketched  them  in  their  Sunday  bonnets, 
“ taking  them  unaware,’’  as  it  were.  The  opinion  prevails 
among  newspaper  artists  that  ladies  object  more  from  fear  of  being 
mangled  in  the  picture-making  process  than  from  other  motives. 
— The  Lithographic  Printer. 

Photographing  Criminals  in  Russia. — Of  late  the  photo- 
graphing of  convicts  has  been  receiving  the  attention  of  the 
Chief  Commissioners  of  Prisons,  and  the  result  is  an  order  to 
engage  a photographer  on  the  Civil  List,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to 
photograph  all  prisoners  and  vagabonds  sentenced  to  Siberia. 
This  will  be  done  at  the  central  convict  pi  i ion  in  Moscow,  where 
the  prisoners  are  collected  from  different  parts  of  the  Empire  to 
be  sent  off  in  gangs  to  Siberia.  The  average  yearly  transport 
through  Moscow  is  between  1,500  or  2,000  convicts,  and  750  to 
1,000  vagabonds  and  vagrants  of  both  sexes.  As  regards  the 
photographing  of  prisoners  in  those  parts  of  the  Empire  where 
no  Government  photographer  exists,  the  Commissioners  of 
Prisons  have  asked  the  governors  of  the  several  provinces 
whether  it  will  not  be  possible  to  have  that  carried  out  by 
private  photographers  free  of  charge — a rather  naive  request — 
or,  at  any  rate,  at  the  prime  cost  of  the  materials.  Up  to  the 
present  time  it  has  been  possible  for  convicts  to  change  their 
names  on  the  road,  especially  if  they  resembled  each  other  ; 
then,  if  either  effected  an  escape,  he  could  never  be  identified, 
because  the  passport  remarks  would  not  correspond  to  the  per- 
son. Now  the  papers  with  the  transports  will  have  photographs 
attached  in  addition  to  the  passport,  aud  a duplicate  copy  of  each 
will  remain  at  the  prison  for  future  use  if  required. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  June  10th 
will  be  “ Toning  Ready-sensitized  Paper.”  The  Saturday  out- 
door meeting  will  be  held  at  Pinner  : trains  from  Baker  Street 
at  2.29  and  2.59. 
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***  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 
It.  M.  M. — There  is  no  book  on  the  subject,  but  articles  have  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  in  the  Photographic  News  and  the 
Year-Booss, 


Ignoramus. — When  one  says  that  the  equivalent  focus  is  so  many 
inches,  it  means  that  this  i9  the  distance  from  the  optical  centre 
of  the  lens  at  which  the  image  of  a distant  object  (let  us  say  the 
sun)  is  formed  with  a maximum  of  sharpness. 

F.  W.  S. — That  of  Warnerke  is  usually  employed,  and,  considering 
everything,  it  is  probably  the  most  convenient  in  use. 

Florence. — 1.  Dissolve  carbonate  of  soda  in  warm  water,  and  add 
citric  acid  gradually  until  the  solution  is  neutral  to  test  paper. 
Evaporate  until  the  salt  shows  signs  of  crystallisation,  and  allow 
it  to  cool.  Collect  and  dry  the  salt  that  separates.  2.  The 
varnish  sold  at  the  oil  shops  under  the  name  “Crystal  Paper 
Varnish  ” answers  very  well,  and  dries  with  tolerable  rapidity. 

Photographist. — They  doubtless  arise  from  oontact  with  metallic 
particles. 

Shutter. — 1.  We  think  it  will  act  quite  quickly  enough  for  your 
purpose,  and  is  very  suitable  for  the  work.  Those  you  mention 
afterwards  are  not  so  suitable.  2.  It  is  difficult  to  suggest  any 
reason  for  the  difference  in  colour,  but  sometimes  a very  trifling 
circumstance  will  make  a difference  in  this  respect. 

G.  Bender. — It  is  not  by  any  means  easy  to  trim  the  prints  with 
scissors  : the  usual  method  of  trimming  with  a sharp  and  some- 
what pointed  knife  being  much  preferable.  An  accurate  straight- 
edge of  metal  or  glass  must  be  used  as  a guide  for  the  knife , and 
when  many  prints  have  to  be  cut  to  the  same  size  it  is  convenient 
to  make  use  of  a glass  cutting  shape  of  the  exact  size,  the  knife 
being  drawn  along  the  outside  edges  of  the  glass.  For  trimming 
with  the  knife  the  print  may  be  laid  either  upon  a piece  of  thick 
cardboard,  or  a sheet  of  stout  zinc.  Plate  glass  is  also  very  good 
when  extremely  sharp  and  clean  cut  edges  are  required  ; but  it 
tends  to  blunt  the  knife  rapidly,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  liable 
to  become  scratched. 


Beginner. — You  have  much  under-estimated  the  difficulty  of  be- 
coming a photographer,  hence  you  are  dissatisfied  with  the  pro- 
gress you  have  made.  Not  only  are  your  plates  very  much  over- 
exposed, but  they  are  fogged  by  general  exposure  to  light.  Dis- 
card the  cheap  and  worthless  apparatus  you  have  bought,  and  go 
to  a respectable  maker.  You  should  also  arrange  with  someone 
to  give  you  a few  practical  lessons.  Write  to  us  with  respect  to 
any  special  difficulties  you  meet  with. 

Disappointed.— There  is  no  silver  in  the  old  developers,  which 
have  been  used  for  gelatino-bromide  plates  ; hence  your  failure  to 
extract  any.  T he  waste  fixing  solutions  contain  silver,  and  this 
may  be  precipitated  by  adding  a solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium. 
The  silver  then  separates  as  a Hack  precipitate  of  silver  sulphide, 
and  this  may  be  reduced  by  fusion  with  carbonate  of  soda. 

Flare-Spot. — The  diaphragm  is  in  the  wrong  place.  Move  it 
outwards  about  a quarter  of  an  inch. 

Amateur. — It  has  become  oxidised  and  useless  by  exposure  to  the 
air.  Make  up  a fresh  batch. 

Lex. — Hardly  fair  to  our  correspondent ; if  you  wish  to  say  such 
thiDgs,  you  must  at  least  permit  us  to  publish  your  name. 

Charlie. — The  book  you  refer  to  is  a mere  trade  circular  for 
advertising  goods  sold  by  one  particular  firm.  Obtain  Abney’s 

i(  Tnafrnntum  in  PhntncrranVi v ’ wVnr*V»  ia  rmhl 


'Instruction  in  Photography,” 
lishers. 


which  is  published  by  our  pub- 


Workman. — Make  the  following  solutions : — 

No.  1. — Ammonia  citrate  of  iron  2 ounces 

Water 8 „ 

No.  2. — Ferricyanide  of  potassium  2 ounces 

Water 8 ,, 

Mix  equal  parts  of  the  two  solutions,  and  float  the  mixture  evenly 
over  one  side  of  glazed  paper,  after  which  dry  the  sheet.  These 
operations  must  be  done  in  a photographically  dark  room. 
Expose  uuder  the  original  until  the  shadows  take  a strong  metallic 
grey  tint,  and  fix  by  well  washing  in  water. 
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PHOT  OOUA  M M ETR  Y. 

We  did  not  iutend  to  go  into  a detailed  description  of  any 
of  the  methods  whereby  the  positions  of  points  are  deter- 
mined in  photogrammetry  from  the  exposed  and  developed 
dates,  but  a communication  in  the  Photorjmphtches  Woclicn- 
hlty  by  Ilerr  Srolze,  describes  one  of  them  so  very  lucidly 
that  we  are  tempted  to  give  an  abstract  of  his  communica- 
tion. 

Probably  mo3t  of  our  readers  have  an  idea  move  or  less 
definite  as  to  the  manner  in  which  points  are  determined 
by  triangulation  in  the  case  of  surveying  by  meins  of  the 
theodolite.  A base  line,  A 15,  is  carefully  measured.  To 
determine  the  point  C,  the  angles  C A B and  (J  B A are 
measured  with  the  theodolite,  when,  on  the  principle  that 


one  side  and  two  angles  of  a triangle  being  known,  the 
whole  triangle  can  be  constructed,  the  poiut  C can  be 
determined.  In  the  iam;  way  A (J  may,  iu  its  turn,  be 
taken  as  a base  line  to  determine  the  poiut  D.  Another 
triangle  may  be  constructed  on  the  other  side  of  A B,  and 
so  on,  indefinitely,  one  point  being  determined  at  a time. 
Now,  there  are  various  objections  to  this  method.  It 
requires  two  observations  for  the  determination  of  each 
point,  necessitating,  of  course,  in  consequence,  continual 
work  in  the  open  air,  so  that  unfavourable  weather  entirely 
stops  the  survey.  Again,  an  error  ma  le  in  the  observation 
of  a single  angle  is  repeated  indefinitely,  and  when  it  is 
discovered  that  there  is  an  error  it  is  nust  difficult  to  trace 
it. 

In  the  case  of  photogrammetry  all  this  is  quite  different. 
When  once  the  exposures — generally  six  in  number— are 
made  from  each  end  of  the  base  line,  no  farther  out-door 
work  is  required  to  plot  down  all  that  is  within  sight  of 
both  ends  of  the  base  line.  Moreover,  if  an  error  is  made 


in  reading  from  the  plates,  it  has  effect  only  iu  the  case  of 
one  point,  and  is  not  indefinitely  repeated. 

Whilst  the  exposures  are  being  made  from  one  end  of 
the  base  line  a stall’  is  fixed  to  mark  the  other  end.  The 
process  is  then  reversed.  It  will  be  understood  that  the 
camera  is  in  each  case  turned  through  60°  after  an  ex- 
posure, and  that  the  angle  included  by  the  lens  is  such 
that  each  picture  somewhat  overlaps  that  on  each  side  of 
it.  It  will  be  evident  that  in  the  case  of  each  six  plates 
the  staff  marking  one  end  of  the  base  line  must  appear  in 
one  plate. 

The  following  cut  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  manner  in 


which  the  construction  is  performed  from  the  plates.  A 
poiut  A is  marked  on  the  paper,  and  around  it  is  con- 
structed a regular  hexagon  with  the  distance  from  A to 
any  side  equal  to  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  The  sides, 
P,  p.  P:1  P4  P5  P6,  now  represent  the  horizon  lines  of  the 
plates  exposed  at  one  end  of  the  base  line.  The  plates  are 
so  arranged  that.  Pi  will  be  that  iu  which  the  staff  appears. 
It  is  represented  as  I iu  the  cut,  and  C represents  in  it 
the  staff.  The  distance  from  the  vertical  centre  liue  to  C 
is  measured,  and  the  distance  P,  G is  set  off  on  the  side  Pt 
of  the  hexagon.  The  liue  A G produced  now  gives  the 
direction  of  the  base  line,  and  the  length  of  it  A a is 
simply  set  down  to  scale. 

Of  the  second  series  of  plates  we  call  that  which  shows 
the  staff  No.  1.  Here  e is  the  position  of  the  staff.  A 
right-angled  triangle,  a p,  c,  is  now  constructed,  in  which 
a p equals  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  p,  c,  the  distance  of 
the  image  of  the  staff  on  plate  1 from  the  vertical  centre 
line,  p is  now  the  centre  of  one  side  of  a regular  hexagon 
to  be  constructed  around  a,  when  the  sides  p,  ps  p3  p4  ps 
aud  p,;  represent  the  horizon  lines  of  the  six  plates  taken 
from  the  second  end  of  the  base  line. 

The  determination  of  the  position  in  plan  of  any  object 
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whose  image  is  visible  in  any  two  plates  is  now  exceedingly 
easy. 

To  take  the  simplest  case  possible,  a flagstaff  is  shown 
in  plate  VI  and  in  plate  2.  It  is  represented  by  B and  b. 
The  distance  of  B from  the  vertical  centre  line  of  plate  VI 
is  now  measured,  and  is  marked  off  on  the  P hexagon  as 
P.R  The  distance  of  b from  the  vertical  centre  line  of 
plate  2 is  marked  off  hexagon  ;>  as l.  A B is  now  joined, 
and  the  liue  is  produced  away  from  the  centre  of  the 
hexagon,  a b is  joined,  and  is  similarly  produced.  The 
poinf  8,  where  the  two  produced  lines  cross,  is  the  position 
of  the  flagstaff. 

The  construction  A B D,  A3  3,  is  to  deteimine  the 
height  of  the  flagstaff  or  other  object  It  is  not  necessary 
to  enter  iutothat  matter  here. 

u It  is  not  necessary  in  the  case  of  all  surveys,  but  merely 
in  the  case  of  those  which  are  topographic,  to  expose  so 
completely  round  each  end  of  the  base  line.  In  the  case 
of  architectural  surveys,  not  more  than  two  overlapping 
plates  are  necessary.” 

It  will  be  evident  that  by  the  method  described  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  the  position  of  points  in  line  with 
the  base  line,  and  that  the  precision  with  which  points  can 
be  determined  decreases  as  an  approach  is  made  to  this 
line.  For  this  reason  it  most  be  necessary  in  practice  to 
expose  from  at  least  three  different  points. 


SULPHITE  AND  HYPOSULPHITE  OF  sODA. 

BY  CAPTAIN'  W.  PE  W.  ABNT.Y  R.E.,  F.R.S. 

Last  week  I treated  of  sulphite  of  soda  as  a fixing  agent, 
but  I promised  to  draw  attenion  to  it  again  in  reference  to 
its  solvent  power  oi  silver  chloride,  or,  more  correctly,  ou 
silver  sulphitp,  into  which  the  latter  is  decomposed  by  the 
sodium  sulphite.  I thought  it  right  to  compare  the  solvent 
power  of  sodium  hyposulphite  with  the  sulphite,  so  as  to 
bring  out  the  true  economical  values  of  the  two.  I was 
quite  aware  that  the  hyposulphite  was  much  more 
economical  to  employ,  first,  on  account  of  its  being  cheaper, 
and  second,  because  it  dissolved  more  chloride.  The 
hyposulphite  possesses  nearly  eight  times  the  solvent 
power  of  the  sulphite  when  it  is  duly  estimated,  as  the 
following  table  will  show  ; but  it  has  a trick  of  depositing 
crystals  of  hyposulphite  of  silver  ou  standing,  which  re- 
duces its  solvent  power  to  six  times  that  of  the  sulphite. 
Solution  of  Hyp:  sulphite  at  CQS  F.  Grains  of  Chloride  Disalred. 


10  grains  per  ounce  

4-4C 

20  „ 

9J  • ••  ••• 

9-77 

30  „ 

Tt  •••  ••• 

13-50 

40  „ 

99  •••  ••• 

19-4G 

*0  „ 

JJ  •••  ••• 

...  39  0« 

100  „ 

,9  •••  ••• 

...  5050 

The  f ollowing  method  was  adopted  of  ascertaining  the 
=olubility  as  being  sufficiently  accurate.  A certain  number 
of  grains  of  silver  Ditrate  was  weighed  out  and  converted 
into  silver  chloride  by  common  salt.  It  was  washed  by 
decantation,  and  then  added  to  the  solutions  of  hvposul- 
pbi’e  and  shaken  up,  and  tbe  undissoived  part  was  filtered 
out,  dried,  and  weighed,  and  deducted  from  the  oiiginal 
chloride  used.  Tois  gives,  of  course,  the  amount  of 
chloride  converted  iuto  hyposulphite  of  s lver.  The  table 
shows  the  results.  ThetfUct  of  mass  of  the  chloride  was 
not  taken  into  account ; but  it  is  believed  that  it  would 
not  have  given  very  different  results  had  tbe  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  chloride  to  the  solvent  been  changed. 

It  was  also  found  that  bromide  was  almost  equiliy 
soluble  in  ihe  hyposulphite,  an  80-grain  solution  dissolving 
39  85  grains,  and  a 40-grain  solution  1915  grains.  If  the 
above  table  be  calculated  out,  or.  better  still,  plotted  out, 
as  in  the  figure  annexed,  on  squared  paper,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  solvent  power  goes  alruo3t  identically  with  the 
degree  of  concentration,  showing  that  if  a solution  be 


diluted  there  will  be  no  deposit,  a very  important  point  in 
the  washing  of  prints.  Should  it  have  happened  that  either 
one  or  the  other  dissolved  proportionally  less  when  dilute, 
it  would  have  failed  as  a fixing  agent. 


e* 


I thought  also  that  it  might  be  interesting  to  try  tbe 
solubility  of  an  organic  silver  salt  in  the  sulphite.  For 
this  purpose  citrate  of  silver  was  formed  by  adding  nitrate 
of  silver  to  neutral  citrate  of  potash.  The  precipitate  was 
washed  in  cold  water,  and  added  in  excess  to  the  solutions 
of  sulphite,  and  filtered.  When  filtered,  the  solution  was 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess,  which  decomposed 
the  nitrate  and  the  sulphates,  giving  a precipitate  of  silver 
chloride,  which  was  dried  and  weighed.  An  80-grain 
solution  of  sulphite  took  up  silver  nitrate  to  the  amount  of 
31  35  grains,  and  a 40  grain  solution  to  the  amount  of 
16-03  grains.  In  this  case  the  weaker  solution  seems  to 
take  up  rather  more  proportionally  than  the  stronger  solu- 
tion, which  is  in  its  favour  when  the  washing  of  prints  is 
taken  into  account  Now  I have  laid  the  case  of  sodium 
sulphite  as  a fixing  agent  before  photographers  in  as  clear 
a manner  as  possible.  It  is  about  I as  effective  as  a sol- 
vent, and  three  times  dearer.  Since  in  moderate  quantities 
hyposulphite  can  be  got  for  2d.  a pound,  and  commercial 
sulphite  of  soda,  which  is  sufficiently  pure,  costs  6d.  a pound, 
the  latter  is  thus  apparently  eighteen  times  less  economical 
as  the  hyposulphite  as  far  as  dissolving  out  chloride  of 
silver  is  concerned,  though  when  organic  salts  are  in 
question  I believe  it  may  be  considered  to  be  but  twelve 
times  less.  Experience  has  shown  that  it  requires  one 
ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  fix  three  sheets  of 
paper,  which  is  at  a coat  of  about  half-a-farthing.  The 
cost  of  fixing  with  sulphite  would  then  be  about  lid.,  not  a 
very  large  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  prints. 

Xow  as  to  the  comparative  safety  of  the  two  fixing 
agents,  I feel  sure  tbat  theoretically  the  sulphite  will  carry 
the  day,  for,  as  I pointed  out  before  in  my  previous  com- 
munications, there  is  no  treacherous  silver  salt  to  decom- 
pose and  start  fading,  which  is  a desideratum.  My 
method  of  proceeding  in  using  tire  sulphite  is  as  follows. 
Make  a lOo-grain  solution  of  tbe  salt,  and  in  such  a 
quautity  as  to  well  cover  the  prints.  Allow  them  to  re- 
main in  this  for  a quarter  of  an-hour,  then  pass  them — 
though  this  is  not  necessary — into  a dish  containing  a 
10-grain  solution  of  the  sulphite.  Then  wash  in  two  or 
three  changes  of  water,  and  hang  tbe  prints  up  to  dry. 

The  fixing  bath  should  then  be  placed  inan  earthenware 
jar,  and  commercial  hydrochloric  acid  be  added.  This  will 
cause  sulphur  dioxide  to  be  liberated — which  is  an  ad- 
mirable disinfectant,  by-tbe-bje — and  the  whole  of  the 
silver  salt,  organic  or  otherwise,  will  collect  at  the  bottom. 
and  be  sacal.  Contrast  this  with  the  difficulty  that  is 
experienced  in  getting  the  silver  from  the  “hypo  tub,” 
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and  I verily  believe  that  the  photographer  will  find  the  ' 
sulphite  the  cheaper  to  use  in  the  long  run. 

I have  devoted  three  articles  to  the  subject  of  the  use  of 
this  salt,  and  probably  the  reader  of  the  News  will  consider 
it  worked  threadbare.  I am  not  quite  sure,  however,  that 
it  is,  as  a new  feature  in  connection  with  it  has  arisen 
during  my  experiments,  and  which  1 may  describe  at  some 
future  time.  My  wish  is,  however,  for  the  present,  that 
photographers  should  try  the  salt  as  a fixing  ageht,  and 
give  a report  as  to  its  merits  or  demerits,  whichever  it 
deserves.  I may  add  that  the  tuning  must  be  carried  a 
little  further  than  with  hyposulphite. 


The  Stcdio  : aud  What  to  do  in  it.  By  II.  P.  Robinson- 
143  pages,  small  octavo,  paper  covers ; price  2s.  6d- 
(Lriuloa,  Piper  and  Carter,  5,  Castle  Street,  llolhorn , E.C.) 
Hei:e  we  have  in  the  main  a reprint  of  matter  which  has 
appeared  in  the  Photographic  News,  but  with  the  addition 
of  some  original  chapters ; and  those  who  wish  to  gather 
useful  hints  on  studio  management  at  the  same  time  that 
they  are  being  gratified  by  reading  a pleasantly-written 
gossiping  little  book,  would  do  well  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  what  Mr.  Robinson  has  to  say.  , 

In  the  final  chapter  “ The  Education  of  a Photographer,’ 
Mr.  Robinson  says: — 

“ I believe  that  a profound  knowledge  of  the  tcicnee  of  photo- 
graphy either  in  some  wav  cramps  the  artistic  faculty,  or,  wbat 
is  more  probable,  shows  an  order  of  miDd  to  some  extent  inimical 
to  a feeling  for  art;  ....  it  is  the  picture-making  power  of  his 
art.  its  capacity  for  producing  pictorial  results,  results  than  can 
be  exhibited-  and,  I may  add,  sold — which  is  oftenest  neglected, 
but  should  be  the  photographer's  chief  study  if  he  is  to  put  the 
art  to  its  natural  use.” 

A less  plain-spoken  person  than  Mr.  Robinson  might 
have  hesitated  to  so  candidly  recite  his  photographic 
creed  ; but  after  the  above  open-hearted  avowal  on  his 
part,  we  can  quite  understand  how  it  is  that  he  does  not 
in  this  chapter  refer  to  or  seem  to  appreciate  any  educa- 
tional value  which  the  thirty  or  forty  existing  photographic 
periodicals  may  possess. 


WIDE-ANGLE  LENSES. 

BY  If.  CHAPMAN  JONES. 

We  hear  so  much  from  time  to  time  about  the  evils  at- 
tending the  use  of  wide-angle  lenses,  how  that  they 
destroy  pictorial  effect,  distort  objects,  and  set  decent 
perspective  at  defiance,  that  any  unknowing  one  would 
imagine  he  were  doing  photography  a service  by  remov- 
ing such  instruments  from  the  face  of  the  earth’.  May  I 
suggest  that  although  the  expression  “ wide-angle  lens is 
correct  enough  from  the  optician’s  point  of  view  as  de- 
scribing what  he  can  supply,  the  angle  of  the  lens  need 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  angle  of  view  in  the  picture, 
and  that  it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  exclaim  against 
the  use  of  large  plates  a3  against  the  use  of  widp-angle 
lenses.  I am  not  referring  to  those  photograph  makers 
who  value  their  prints  (perhaps  correctly)  at  per  square 
inch,  or  per  square  foot,  a3  the  case  may  be ; but  to  the 
honest  worker  who  is  willing  to  make  everything  he  has 
at  command  subservieut  to  the  production  of  the  best 
results  ; to  such  I would  say — 

Do  not  trouble  about  the  angle  of  jour  lens,  or  think 
that  till  you  have  a battery  of  lenses  your  work  must 
necessarily  suffer.  It  is  not  the  lens  at  all,  but  the  point 
of  view  that  determines  whether  the  perspective  shall  be 
pleasing.  Therefore,  slthongh  you  have  but  one  lens, 
choose  your  point  of  view,  and  determine  how  much  of 
what  you  see  will  make  the  best  picture,  without  letting 


the  capabilities  of  your  apparatus  trouble  your  mind  at 
all ; and  keep  your  view-meter,  if  you  have  one,  in  your 
pocket.  Having  fixed  the  position  that  is  best,  mount 
your  camera  there,  and  if  your  lens  will  only  give  a part  of 
the  picture  on  the  plate,  you  cannot  by  any  coaxing  get 
that  picture,  and  you  suffer  the  disadvantage  of  having 
only  one  lens.  But  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases, 
if  your  lens  has  what  the  opticians  call  a moderately  wide- 
angle,  you  will  probably  find  that  the  picture  fairly  covers 
the  plate,  or  else  covers  only  a part  of  if.  In  any  such 
case  take  the  picture  as  you  stand,  for  your  aim  is  to  get 
the  picture  rather  than  to  cov  r a certain  surface  with  it. 
If  the  picture  is — fcr  example — as  photographed  only 
3 by  2,  though  taken  on  a half -plate,  there  is  no  waste, 
for  you  have  the  picture.  When  enlarged  this  will  give 
the  same  picture  as,  if  taken  direct  with  a longer  focu3 
lens,  from  the  same  point  of  view. 

Granting  the  covering  power,  every  lens  will  give  the 
same  picture  from  the  same  point  of  view;  aud  the  focal 
length  of  the  len3  will  decide  what  size  the  selected  view 
is  reproduced.  Or,  iu  other  language,  if  from  a given 
point  of  view  you  have  got  a bad  picture,  the  point  of 
view  U at  fault,  and  not  the  len3  : a lens  of  different  focal 
length  would  give  the  same  bad  picture,  but  larger  or 
smaller  as  the  case  might  be.  Or,  again,  varying  the  sizes 
of  your  negatives,  though  not  necessarily  the  plates  they 
are  taken  on.  is  equivalent  to  having  the  use  of  a battery 
of  iecses. 


THE  AFTER  TREATMENT  OF  NEGATIVES. 

- BY  JOHN  WERGE.* 

The  subject  I intend  to  bring  under  your  notice  to-night  is  not 
new,  nor  do  I hope  to  be  able  to  place  before  many  of  you  any- 
thing that  is  entirely  novel  in  the  after  treatment  of  negatives, 
but  I have  sometimes  been  surprised  to  find  that  many  things  in 
the  practice  of  photography  that  were  old  to  myself  were  new  to 
others.  For  example,  some  one  has  recently  been  to  the  Patent 
Office  with  a method  of  vignetting  in  the  camera,  although  I had 
published,  as  far  back  as  January,  1S65  (Photographic  New-, 
p.  39) , six  different  methods  of  vignetting  negatives  in  the  camera 
— at  the  time  of  sitting — that  is,  prior  treatment  of  negatives  ; 
but  I have  found  it  needed  the  same  in  the  after  treatment  of 
negatives.  Long  before  the  introduction  of  the  Lamberttype 
process  I was  in  the  habit  of  treating  negatives  in  a similar 
manner,  both  as  aids  to  the  proper  translation  of  colour,  aad  in 
improving  the  effects  of  light  and  shade  obtained  iu  the  camera. 
Here  is  a print  from  a negative  slightly  retouched  both  back  and 
front,  and  here  is  a print  from  the  same  negative  when  the  after- 
treatment  was  completed.  1 need  not  ask  you  to  mark  the 
difference,  for  that  is  obvious.  Here  is  the  negative  with  its 
paper  backing,  and  example  of  after-treatment.  The  paper  is 
damped  and  fastened  down  at  the  edges,  and,  when  dry,  it  is 
as  tight  as  a drum-head,  aud  fits  close  to  the  glass.  The  effect 
is  worked  in  with  a stump  and  fine  blacklead.  This  m >de  of 
treatment  lengthens  the  time  of  printing  a little  in  diffused 
light,  but  in  direct  sunlight  it  is  quicxer  and  better.  For  sur- 
face retouching  I prefer  and  recommend  the  use  of  a thin  white 
paper  to  receive  the  work,  instead  of  working  on  the  film  itself. 
By  that  means  the  negative  i=>  not  irretrievably  ruined  or  the 
likeness. lo3t.  and  almost  any  negative  cm  be  printed  with  a 
thin  layer  of  paper  between,  and  be  better  protected,  and  will 
in  consequence  yield  a greater  number  of  prints.  I made  many 
experiments  in  that  direction  when  the  late  M.  Salomon  s prints 
were  first  exhibited  in  London. 

There  is  another  mode  of  after-treatment  I should  like  to  show 
you,  and  that  is  one  that  has  not  been  employed  so  much  as  it 
might  or  ought  to  have  been.  A\  hen  others  were  introducing 
natural  backgrounds  in  the  pictures  by  double  printing,  I was 
putting  various  backgrounds  on  the  negative  by  an  after-process, 
thus  saving  a vast  amount  of  labour.  Here  are  examp  es.  Tue 
process  employed  was  bichromated  dextrine  and  plumbago. 

I will  now.  if  you  please,  say  something  about  the  photographic 
translation  of  colour,  and  the  after  treatment  of  negatives 
relative  thereto.  The  heraldic  engraver  translates  colour  accord- 
ing to  rule,  thus  : — argent  or  white  by  white  paper,  d'or  or  yellow 
by  dots,  gules  or  red  by  perpendicular  liues,  vert  or  green  by 
diagonal  lines,  azure  or  blue  by  horizontal  lines,  aud  sable  or  black 
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by  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  combined.  The  line  engraver 
translates  colour  by  a combination  of  rule  and  art,  more  art  than 
rule,  and  the  mezzotint  engraver  translates  colour  by  a series  of 
tints.  So  does  the  photographer,  with  this  difference — he  has 
little  or  no  control  over  his  tints,  unless  he  resorts  to  some  prior 
or  after  mode  of  treatment.  In  the  old  Daguerreotype  days  the 
skilful  photographer  had  considerable  control  over  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  sensitive  plate,  and  could,  by  charging  his  plate  with 
various  proportions  of  iodine  and  bromine  vapour,  regulate  its 
sensitiveness  and  character  to  suit  the  complexion  and  dress  of 
the  sitter.  When  a “red  coat  ” presented  himself,  the  plate  was 
charged  with  as  much  bromine  as  it  would  carry,  so  as  to  obtain 
the  best  translation  of  the  prevailing  colour,  and  to  assist  in  the 
after  colouring.  I had  recently  a Daguerreotype  copy  of  Frith’s 
“ May  Day,  ’ which  exhibited  a better  translation  of  colour  than 
any  collodion  negative  could  yield.  In  the  wet  collodion  days, 
imperfect  translation  of  colour  was  largely  due  to  under- 
exposure, either  through  the  premature  drying  of  the  film,  or 
indifferent  lighting  of  the  picture.  Now  that  the  gelatino- 
bromide  dry  plates  are  chiefly  in  use,  there  is  less  necessity  for 
under-exposure,  and  better  translations  of  colour  can  be  obtained. 
For  all  that,  the  camera  will  not  translate  colour  properly,  and 
after-treatment  is  absolutely  necessary.  Here  is  an  example. 
These  colours  are  placed  in  the  order  of  their  luminosity,  and 
ought  to  be  translated  by  a succesion  of  deepening  tints,  accord- 
ing to  this  scale.  Hut  this  is  what  the  camera  does — the  darkest 
tint  but  one  comes  out  the  lightest,  and  I fear  that  there  is  no 
remedy  for  that  but  some  mode  of  after-treatment.  Mucli  has 
been  said  about  employing  complementary  colours,  in  the  form 
of  colour  media,  in  copying  paintings,  but  that  is  more  easily  said 
than  done. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  for  any  one  that  is  not  colour-blind  to 
ascertain  what  is  the  complementary  of  any  colour,  but  it  is  not  | 
so  easy  to  find  an  equivalent  in  any  of  the  transparent  colours  of  | 
commerce.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  red  is  the  comple- 
mentary of  green,  and  blue  the  complementary  of  yellow,  but 
every  shade  of  red,  blue,  and  yellow  has  its  own  complementary 
tint,  and  there  lies  the  great  difficulty  of  making  use  of  our 
knowledge  of  complementary  colours  in  copying  paintings.  1 
have  made  some  experiments  in  that  direction,  and  will  show 
you  the  results.  This  picture,  purposely  selected  for  its  great 
contrast  of  colour,  proclaims  aloud  what  is  the  complementary 
of  its  prevailing  hue,  and  I have  photographed  it  without  and 
with  its  complementary.  There  is  a print  from  the  nega- 
tive taken  withoui  the  complementary  colour  intervening — 
in  its  normal  condition  it  is  flat  and  monotonous  ; and  here  is 
one  from  the  negative  taken  with  the  complementary  colour 
intervening.  But  here  it  is  quite  evident  that  what  is  good  for 
the  goose  is  not  equally  good  for  the  gander.  The  artist  has 
employed  the  complementary  colour,  green,  for  a background  to 
this  brilliant  red  stocking,  but,  as  the  intervening  tint  has 
deepened  the  original  green  one,  the  detail  of  this  part  of  the 
pisture  is  not.  rendered  at  all,  although  the  exposure  was  four 
times  longer  than  that  given  for  the  negative  without  superven- 
tion. That  is  not  the  only  drawback  attending  the  employment 
•of  intervening  media.  In  this  negative  the  image  is  doubled, 
though  I used  glass  of  a pot- metal  colour,  and  if  a flashed  glass 
had  been  employed  the  refraction  would  have  made  the  picture 
almost  unrecognisable.  The  third  print  of  the  same  subject  is 
from  the  first  negative  after  manipulation,  as  previously  ex- 
plained ; and  in  this  you  will  see  that  the  artist’s  ideas  of  colour, 
light,  and  shade  are  much  better  interpreted  than  in  the  print 
from  the  negative  in  its  normal  condition.  In  proof  of  this  I 
will  just  call  your  attention  to  oue  or  two  points  in  the  original 
picture.  Look  at  the  leg  on  the  step.  The  artist  has  made 
that  a warm  luminous  mass,  relieved  by  a cool  green,  and  if  an  , 
engraver  had  translated  those  colours  he  would  have  made  the  | 
leg  the  lightest  tint,  whereas  the  camera  produces  the  reverse 
effect.  To  remedy  this  photographic  contradiction,  I have  re- 
sorted to  after-treatment',  and,  I think  you  must  admit,  with 
some  success.  From  these  experiments  I am  satisfied  that  not 
much  is  to  be  expected  in  translating  colours  photographically, 
either  by  the  interposition  of  coloured  media,  or  the  addition  of 
colours  or  eosine  to  the  emulsion  ; and  I think  the  best  and 
surest  way  is  to  obtain  a good  fully-exposed  negative  on  a 
gelatino-broinide  plate,  and  endeavour  to  assist  the  shortcomings 
of  photography  by  careful  and  artistic  after-treatment.  Of 
course,  the  better  that  is  done  the  better  will  be  the  result,  and 
a better  translation  of  colour  will  be  obtained  ; but  neither 
photographic,  lithographic,  or  mezzotintic  translation  is,  or  ever 
will  be,  equal  to  that  of  line  engraving.  The  silvery  lines  that 


run  and  play  through  the  shadows  of  a line  engraving  convey  to 
the  mind  an  idea  of  beauty,  depth,  and  transparency,  that  no 
tint,  or  series  of  tints,  can  possibly  accomplish.  The  most  that 
can  be  hoped  for  in  photographic  reproductions  of  paintings  is 
an  imitation  of  a good  mezzotint  engraving,  and  if  photographers 
wish  to  compete  with  engravers  iu  the  reproduction  of  paintings, 
they  must  pay  more  attention  to  the  true  translation  of  colour 
by  some  such  mode  as  I have  indicated  and  endeavoured  to 
illustrate. 


HINTS  FOR  SUMMER  WORK. 

It Y W.  M.  ASIIM4S.* 

The  g:catest  charm  photography  seems  to  possess  for  the  beginner 
lies  iu  its  power  of  enabling  him  to  pictotially  represent  any  sub- 
ject of  passing  interest  without  very  much  apparent  exertion  on 
his  own  part,  either  mentally  or  of  a physical  nature.  Such 
pleasant  pastimes  as  the  production  of  silver,  Platinotype,  and 
carbon  prints,  phototype  blocks,  AVoodburytype,  photo-litho- 
graphic transfers,  zincography,  and  other  mechanical  printing 
methods,  transparencies,  enlargements,  emulsions,  ceramics, 
microscopic  and  lantern  slides,  &c.,  follow  by  degrees,  and  in  the 
end  prove  to  be  equally  attractive  ; but  the  man  who  expects  to 
practically,  as  well  as  theoretically,  master  all  those  subjects,  say 
within  a few  months  of  acquiring  his  first  kit  and  receiving  the 
usual  free  lesson,  would  have  to  work  very  hard  indeed,  and  it  is 
possible  his  project  would  be  abandoned  in  sheer  bewilderment  or 
exhaustion.  Nearly  all,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  processes  alluded 
tocau  be  shown  to  be  influenced  more  or  less  by  atmospheric  con- 
ditions ; those  in  which  gelatine  is  employed  as  a vehicle  causing 
the  greatest  amount  of  anxiety.  Year  by  year  the  many  diffi- 
culties surrounding  the  successful  manipulation  of  thes  • processes 
have  been  gradually  reduced,  thanks  to  those  practical  men  who 
have  devoted  their  energies  thereto  ; notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  done,  the  conditions  necessary  to  success  are  even  now  suffi- 
cienrly  numerous  to  induce  a feeling  of  unfitness  on  my  part  to 
enumerate  them  ; I will  pass  over  the  hot  water,  ice-well,  and 
cold-air  arrangements  of  the  emulsionist  and  pigmented  gelatine 
printer,  in  order  to  say  a few  words  on  topics  of  a less  compli- 
cated nature. 

The  degree  of  pleasure  derived  from  a summer  outing  depends 
in  a great  measure  upon  the  condition  of  the  apparatus — a hitch 
here  and  there  tending  to  upset  that  equanimity  of  the  mind  so 
necessary  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  undertaking.  This  re- 
mark will,  I have  no  doubt,  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  experi- 
enced  photographer  as  well  as  those  gentlemen  who  have  just 
purchased  their  first  set.  Thanks  to  dry  plates,  also  the  energy 
and  skill  displayed  by  the  apparatus  manufacturers,  we  are  now 
no  longer  governed  by  those  weighty  considerations  such  as  were 
familiar  to  most  of  us  a few  years  ago  ; then  the  photographer 
might  well  have  been  seen  wending  bis  way  along  the  country 
road  in  pursuit  of  the  picturesque,  aided  in  his  excursions  by  no 
less  an  accessory  than  a pair  of  horses  and  a four-wheeled  con- 
veyance : now,  the  kit  has  been  so  far  subjected  to  the  “ lighten- 
ing ” process,  that  material  for  a dozen  whole-plate  negatives 
may  be  carried  in  one’s  valise,  or,  better  still,  on  a tricycle. 

R gaiding  the  improvements  which  have  been  wrought  in 
cameras,  dark-slides,  and  changing-boxes,  it  may  be  said  that  a 
high  state  of  perfection  has  been  reached  ; yet  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  majority  of  slides  are  so  well  made  as  to  permit  of 
their  being  exposed  to  strong  sunlight  with  impunity.  The  first 
and  most  important  condition  aimed  at  in  the  construction  of  a 
dark  slide,  as  its  name  implies,  is,  that  it  shall  absolutely  exclude 
light  other  than  those  rays  which  are  permitted  to  reach  the 
plate  through  the  lens.  The  remark  also  applies  to  cameras,  and 
in  both  cases  is  more  difficult  of  realisation  than  might  at  first  be 
imagined.  If  an  attempt  be  made  to  render  a well-lighted  room 
perf- ctly  dark,  some  notion  of  the  penetrating  power  of  light  may 
be  gained,  as  well  as  the  necessity  for  deep  and  well-formed 
grooves  to  act  as  light-traps.  Appiratus  failing  in  this  particular 
is  liable  to  admit  a more  or  less  appreciable  amount  of  light  to 
the  sensitive  film,  resulting,  as  we  know  to  our  cost,  in  fog, 
reversal,  and  general  flatness,  which  no  mode  of  development  has 
any  power  to  rectify.  Beaiing  in  mind  the  difficulty  alluded  to, 
it  beco  ues  a question  whether  any  dark-slide  can  be  considered 
safe  enough  to  allow  of  its  being  exposed  to  strong  sunlight  for 
a prolonged  period.  I think  not,  and  therefore  advise  every 
beginner  to  snield  his  slides  as  much  as  possible.  Pockets  made 
of  American  leather  or  waterproof -cloth  are  handy  for  this  pur- 
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:tose,  and  the  much-abused  focussing-cloth,  used  as  a covering  for 
.he  camera,  may  be  the  moans  of  saving  many  a negative. 

Minor  difficulties  may  sometimes  arise  through  the  slides  not 
working  smoothly  in  the  grooves ; this  is  naturally  more  frequent 
with  new  apparatus  than  that  which  has  become  well  seasoned  by 
use.  To  avert  annoyances  of  this  kind,  the  grooves  of  the  camera 
and  slides  should  occasionally  be  lubricated  with  solid  paraffin  ; 
graphite  or  talc  answers  the  same  purpose,  but  paraffin  is,  1 think, 
preferable,  and  is  certainly  cleaner  and  more  durable. 

When  the  tripod  slips  about  on  uneven  ground,  a remedy  may 
oc  found  in  shoeing  the  feet  with  pieces  of  cork  ; this  will  often 
ave  the  labour  of  re-focussiug,  and  the  probable  loss  of  the  desired 
jbject  if  it  be  not  stationary.  Should  the  wind  blow  half  a gale, 
making  every  timber  shiver,  stability  may  be  temporarily  main- 
tained by  suspending  a stray  rock,  or  anything  else  that  is  handy 
—provided  it  be  of  sufficient  weight — from  the  screw  beneath  the 
head  of  the  tripod,  and  thus  little  fear  of  a capsize  need  be  enter- 
tained. At  such  times  fine  dust  may,  to  a great  extent,  be  pre- 
iented  from  settling  upon  the  surface  of  the  plate,  and  thereby 
;ausiug  transparent  spots,  if  the  precaution  has  been  taken — 
previous  to  charging  the  slides  with  plates— to  smear  the  interiors 
with  olive  oil,  glycerine,  or  some  sticky  substance. 

Experiments  have  been  shown  by  Professor  Tyndall,  and  re- 
peated quite  recently  in  this  room  by  Captain  Abney,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  an  increase  in  temperature  has  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  sensitiveness  of  an  ordinary  dry'  plate  ; that  is  to 
say,  it  increases  the  speed.  That  such  a result  may  be  anticip  <ted 
is,  of  course,  a reasonable  supposition,  which  is  capable  of  further 
proof  by  other  means  than  those  adopted  in  the  experiments 
alluded  to. 

Practically,  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  we  may  consider 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  it  is  advisable  to  diminish  the  aper- 
ture of  the  leus,  as  the  temperature  exceeds  a given  standard, 
00°  Fahr.  being  convenient  for  the  purposo,  and  to  increase  the 
working  power  of  the  lens  when  the  mercury  falls  below'  that 
point.  There  are  notable  exceptions  to  this  doctrine,  which 
militate  against  its  adoption  in  all  cases,  as  instanced  by  the  ex- 
treme actinism  in  the  neighbourhood  of  snow-scenes  and  sea- 
scapes, or  its  scarcity  in  a highly  ratified  atmosphere  and  dimly 
lighted  glens.  In  such  cases  experience  can  alone  dictate  the 
necessary  exposme;  if  these  are  likely  to  be  prolonged  several 
seconds,  a steel  tape  used  as  a pendulum  is  exceedingly  useful; 
the  distance  travelled  by  a sw'ing,  w'hen  the  length  is  thirty-nine 
inches,  occupies  about  oue  second  of  time.  Of  course  any  piece 
of  metal  or  a pebble  suspended  from  the  tripod  by  a corresponding 
length  of  string  answers  as  well.  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  published  a 
table  quite  recently  which  gives  a fair  idea  how  to  estimate  pro- 
bable exposures  under  given  conditions ; directions  of  this  kind 
are  well  worthy  of  attention,  yet,  as  the  author  admits,  it  is  im- 
possible to  fix  any  hard-and-fast  rule  for  governing  correct  expo- 
sures, so  long  as  we  have  to  deal  with  uncertain  qualities  of 
fllumination,  and  not  a very  perfect  speed  indicator  of  plates. 
Mr.  Burton’s  table,  however,  approximates  pretty  closely  the 
difference  likely  to  be  expected  between  such  subjects  as  heavy 
foliage,  open  landscape,  badly  lighted  interiors,  seascapes,  and 
brilliantly  lighted  street  scenes.  With  a rapid  type  of  lens  of  the 
doublet  form,  an  exposure  on  a well-lit  subject,  say  -'and  a rapid 
plate  that  registers  22  on  the  Warnerke  sensitometer,  a 
spring  shutter  would,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  become  a necessity 
throughout  the  heat  of  the  day.  Before  nine  and  after  five  o’clock 
there  is  much  less  actinic  power,  so  that  a shutter  working  too 
rapidly  would  cause  the  negatives  to  be  under-exposed.  Subjects 
in  motion,  such  as  trains  moving  in  a horizontal  direction,  or 
waterfalls  in  a vertical,  are  severe  tests  for  the  speed  of  a shutter. 

Development  is  a very  important  matter  at  any  time,  and  one 
which  presents  much  difficulty  to  the  beginner : even  the  ex- 
perienced photographer  cannot  rely  on  getting  the  best  negative 
a plate  is  capable  of  producing  upon  all  occasions ; more  often  than 
not  his  judgment  must  determine  the  manner  of  finishing  develop- 
ment—that  is  to  say,  what  proportion  of  restrainer  or  accelerator 
it  may  be  necessary  to  add.  When  a plate  is  known  to  be 
under-  or  over-timed  there  is  little  difficulty  in  coaxing  out  a 
good  printable  image,  but  in  most  cases  this  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  developing  one  of  the  batch ; as  an  instance,  our  re- 
spected member  Mr.  Frederick  York,  a gentleman  of  considerable 
experience  in  out-door  photography,  made  quite  a number  of  ex- 
posures last  year  in  different  parts  of  the  States  and  Canada, 
giving  each  plate  what  he  considered  w'ould  be  a suitable  time  ; 
the  majority  of  the  subjects  were  taken  with  a drop  shutter,  and 
the  aperture,  we  are  told,  was^,.  Proceeding  to  develop  these 
plates  several  weeks  afterwards,  it  turned  out  that  they  were 


nearly  all  much  over-exposed,  owing  to  the  superior  quality  or 
actinism  of  the  light  ou  the  American  continent.  Mr.  York 
-ays  he  saved  them  all  by  soaking,  previous  to  development,  in  a 
dilute  solution  of  potassium  bromide.  Again,  some  of  the  finest 
interiors  which  have  been  exhibited  in  this  country — viz.,  a series 
by  the  Baron  de  Kousoff,  representing  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
Czars  of  Moscow — were  all  said  to  be  much  over-exposed,  owing 
to  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  plates.  The  plates  in  question 
were  soaked  in  a ten  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  bromide  for 
several  minutes  previous  to  development,  and  were  then  trans- 
ferred without  washing  into  the  developer.  The  citrates  of  soda, 
potash,  and  ammonia  salts,  first  recommended  as  restrainers  by 
Mr.  Watmough  Webster,  are  preferred  by  some  to  the  alkaline 
bromide  method  ; they  are,  however,  extremely  powerful,  and  if 
used  too  concentrated  render  the  plate  undevelopable.  Upon  the 
whole,  I think  potassium  bromide  has  found  the  largest  number 
of  friends. 

In  hi-li  temperatures  frilling  or  puckering  of  the  film  may 
occur  during  development,  or  in  the  after  processes  of  fixing  and 
washing ; this  defect  is  wholly  due  to  an  absence  of  necessary 
precautions  in  the  preparation  of  the  plate,  and  is  bv  no  means  a 
failing  of  the  gelatiuo-bromide  process  in  its  present  high  state  of 
perfection. 

Home  made  plates,  as  a rule,  have  a greater  tendency  to  frill 
than  such  as  are  obtained  from  commercial  sources.  When  a 
batch  of  plates  or  a particular  sample  from  a commercial  house 
is  known  to  frill,  it  is  a good  plan  to  store  them  in  a dry  room  for 
a few  months,  when  the  evil  generally  ceases.  Mr.  'Brinks,  an 
accomplished  amateur  photographer,  has  recently  detailed  bis  ex- 
periences when  working  certain  commercial  plates  in  exceptionally 
high  temperatures,  something  like  120°  F.  in  the  shade,  I believe. 
Our  summer  does  not  approach  this  limit  by  many  degrees— in 
fact,  our  hottest  season  is  comparatively  cool  to  this— yet  the 
measures  then  adopted  might  occasionally  prove  advantageous 
here.  Mr.  Trinks  says  he  placed  his  exposed  plates  in  a fully- 
saturated  solution  of  chrome  alum  for  periods  ranging  from 
thirty  minutes  up  to  six  hours,  after  which  the  images  were 
developed  by  the  ordinary  means,  the  developing  dish  itself  being 
surrounded  with  a freezing  mixture.  In  no  case  was  the  image 
destroyed  by  the  alum  ; but  a peculiar  colour  was  conferred  upon 
the  image  which  many  persons  might  prefer.  During  the  exces- 
sive heat  in  July  of  last  year  I happened  to  meet  with  some 
plates  the  films  of  which  frilled  from  the  glass  supports  soon  after 
being  placed  in  the  developer — in  fact,  before  the  image  could  be 
half  brought  out.  After  trying  all  the  remedies  then  known  to  mo 
except  collodionizing,  and  failing  in  each  case  to  keep  the  film 
upon  the  plate,  it  occurred  to  me  to  slightly  warm  the  developer, 
and  so  equalise  the  temperature.  This  was  partially  successful. 
Upon  heating  the  developer  still  more — viz.,  to  150°  Fahr.,  the 
remainder  of  that  parcel  of  plates  was  used  up  without  another 
failure. 

Developing  formulae  are  about  as  numerous  as  days  in  the  year  ; 
the  quality  of  negative  each  is  capable  of  producing  does  not 
differ  enormously,  however,  so  that  a manipulator  has  the  privi- 
lege of  indulging  his  own  particular  whim.  I have  a partiality 
for  one  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  preferably  soda  in  conjunction  with 
pyrogallol  preserved  with  sulphurous  acid.  If  two  ounces  of 
sulphurous  acid  F.B.  be  poured  into  an  ounce  of  pyro,  and  the 
bulk  increased  with  distilled  water  to  ten  ounces,  a ten  per  cent, 
solution  would  be  obtained  possessing  good  keeping  qualities,  and 
will  work  equally  well  with  the  alkaline  carbonates  or  ammonia 
hydrate  formula. 

When  a fixing  bath  is  made  according  to  the  instructions 
supplied  with  the  plates — viz.,  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent,  solution 
of  solium  salt— fixing  goes  ou  uninterruptedly  and  with  fair 
rapidity ; when,  however,  the  bath  is  exposed  to  air  in  hot 
w'eather,  evaporation  of  water  takes  place  quicker  than  decom- 
position by  the  ordinary  process  of  fixing  ; it  is  found  that 
bromide  of  silver  dissolves  very  slowly  indeed,  and  this  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  liquid,  the 
addition  of  water  proving  at  once  a corrective. 

Exposing  negatives  to  white  light  after  development  and 
before  fixing  does  not  appreciably  slow  that  process,  as  many 
suppose,  but  negatives  so  treated  are  not  so  clear  uuless  they 
have  been  very'  thoroughly  washed  first ; even  then  a more  or 
less  brown  pyro  stain  remains  after  fixing,  which  confers  print- 
ing density  that  cannot  be  entirely  removed  by  the  ordinary 
acidified  alum  clearing  agents. 

When  negatives  have  remained  too  long  in  the  developer — or 
rather,  when  examined  after  fixing,  they  appear  too  dense — the 
excess  of  density  may  be  readily  removed  in  several  ways,  li 
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it  be  desired  to  lower  the  iutensity  very  little,  it  is  generally 
sufficient  to  expose  the  plate  to  the  open  air — preferably  in  a 
strong  light — before  removing  the  sodium  salt.  Considerable 
reduction  can  at  any  time  be  effected  by  Hooding  the  plate — 
which  should  have  been  previously  soaked  in  the  fixing  bath  — 
with  a five  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  ferri-cyanide,  follow- 
ing this  again  with  hypo  ; or  the  two  solutions  may  be  used 
together.  The  operation  may  be  repeated  again  and  again  until 
the  desired  end  has  been  attaiued.  The  method  is  energetic 
and  reliable,  but  requires  careful  watching,  or  the  negative  will 
be  rendered  flat  and  useless.  The  yellow  colour  produced  by  the 
operation  may,  in  a great  measure,  be  removed  by  one  of  the 
usual  clearing  agents. 

Thorough  fixing  and  washing  is  of  course  a necessity.  Theo- 
retically considered,  a film  of  gelatine  swelled  with  a solution  of 
sodium  thiosulphate  may  be  said  to  represent  a mass  of  matter 
charged  with  a liquid  of  great  density,  the  porosity  of  the  mass 
being  greatly  inferior  to  many  other  substances  familiar  to  the 
photographer.  Water  passing  horizontally  over  such  a surface 
would  only  enter  very  slowly  indeed,  and  possibly  never  reach 
the  base,  because  it  would  take  too  long  ; hence  those  negatives 
can  never  be  sufficiently  washed.  The  plan  of  supp  >rtiug  nega- 
tives in  a vertical  position  is  decidedly  better,  and  the  upper 
portions  are  doubtless  entirely  freed  from  the  harmful  salt ; but 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  same  can  be  said  of  those  portions 
of  the  plate  which  are  located  near  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
unless  the  syphoning  arrangement  be  unusually  good. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  all  gelatine  negatives  that  it  is 
intended  to  preserve,  ought  to  be  protected  as  soon  as  they  are 
dry,  and  before  they  are  subjected  to  printing  operations,  more 
especially  to  surfaces  containing  free  nitrate  of  silver,  such  as 
ready -sensitized  albumen  paper.  Plain  collodion,  about  eight 
grains  of  pyroxyline  to  an  ounce  of  solvents,  with  one  drop  of 
castor  oil  added,  forms  a tough  coating,  which  is  really  all  that 
is  needed.  Spirit  varnish  is  also  good,  and  is  an  aid  to  retouch- 
ing ; it  is  likewise  more  economical,  and  easily  removable  for  the 
purposes  of  reduction  by  the  plan  I have  already  mentioned,  or 
of  intensification  when  the  proofs  yielded  are  not  brilliant 
enough.  The  common  practice  among  professionals  is  that  of 
soaking  the  varnished  negative  in  methylated  spirit,  rendered 
slightly  alkaline  with  ammonia  hydrate,  which  soon  dissolves 
the  varnish.  Washing  the  plate  in  a stream  of  cold  water  then 
follows,  rendering  the  film  in  c mditiou  for  required  alterations. 

One  pint  of  white  hard  spirit  varnish — commercial  sample 
obtained  frem  the  oilman’s— diluted  with  three  pints  of  methyl- 
ated alcohol,  forms  one  of  the  best  varnishes  procurable,  and  it 
Bhould  be  put  on  thin. 


ON  LANTERN  SLIDES  COPIED  IN  THE  CAMERA. 

J)Y  ANDHEW  PRINGLE.* 

My  object  now  is  to  suggest  what  I consider  the  best  means  of 
producing  slides  from  negatives  of  such  a size  as  to  be  well 
adapted  for  printing  and  exhibiting  in  any  of  the  usual  ways. 
If  you  ask  any  person  what  is  the  chief  desideratum  in  a lantern 
slide,  he  will,  ten  to  one,  answer  “ clearness.”  And  probably  he 
will  be  correct.  If  the  high  lights  of  the  slide  are  not  literally 
clear  glass,  the  slide  will  be  a “waster.” 

I consider  that  the  salient  fault  in  ninety-nine  slides  out  of  one 
hundred  is  want  of  transparency  in  the  shadows.  I know  that 
has  always  been  my  trouble,  to  keep  every  detail  in  the  deepest 
shadow  perfectly  transparent ; in  my  experience,  if  the  least 
forcing  is  necessary  in  development,  the  shadows  get  a superfluity 
of  reduced  metal,  and  the  slide  is  useless.  For  this  reason  1 very 
frequently  dodge  the  negative  to  be  copied  by  putting  matt  varnish 
or  other  similar  substance  behind  any  shadows  that  are  too  clear 
in  the  negative.  A slide  must  further  possess  a quantum  of  half- 
tones. No  representation  of  anything  can  be  artistic  or  natural 
if  the  lights  and  shades  break  suddeuly  into  one  another  ; there 
must  be  a gradation  from  light  to  dark,  and  this  intermediate 
illumination  I call  half  tone.  My  chief  objection  to  the  wet  pro- 
cess for  slides  is  the  lack  of  half  tone.  For  clearness  nothing  can 
beat  the  wet  process,  but  I accuse  it  of  want  of  half-tone,  and  in 
most  cases  of  failure  in  my  next  essential,  which  is  warmth  of 
colour.  Of  late,  gclatiuo-chloride  plates  have  been  brought 
largely  to  our  notice,  and  they  possess  certain  qualities  of  extreme 
utility  in  the  production  of  slides.  They  reproduce  detail  in 
shadows  as  probably  no  other  plates  can  be  made  to  do  without 
the  very  greatest  care  and  skill,  but  I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 


for  copying  with  in  the  camera  they  are  but  fickle,  and  they  arc 
certainly  very  slow.  For  contact  printing  I find  these  gelatine 
chloride  plates  not  only  convenient,  but  touching  closely  on  per- 
fection in  the  iesults.  Very  fine  slides  can  be  made  with  gela- 
tine plates  in  the  camera,  but  there  is  considerable  uncertainty. 

In  making  these  experiments  I kept  a careful  record  of  the 
exposure  given,  of  the  developer  used,  of  the  amount  and  nature 
of  the  toning  where  I used  a toning  bath,  of  the  amount  of 
intensification  where  I intensified,  as  well  as  of  any  other 
circumstances  likely  to  bear  upon  the  final  result  of  my  experi- 
ments. In  the  matter,  for  instance,  of  unwashed  emulsion,  my 
experiments  have  not  been  nearly  so  complete,  and  my  results 
not  nearly  so  perfect  or  so  varied  as  my  earlier  attempts  led  me 
to  hope.  Still,  I believe  you  will  find  great  promise  in  the  pro- 
cess, and  for  a worker  who  insists  upon  making  his  own  emul- 
sion, the  unwashed  emulsion  process  is  vastly  simpler — nay,  and 
as  equally  sure — as  the  washed  process. 

The  essentials  for  success  are  a frame  to  hold  the  larger  nega- 
tive, a camera  to  hold  the  small  sensitive  plate,  and  means  to 
prevent  the  access  to  the  small  plate  of  all  light  except  that 
coming  through  the  negative  and  through  the  copying  lens.  I 
achieved  failure  and  trouble  in  a great  many  ways  with  long 
boxes,  with  darkened  rooms,  &c.,  but  I achieved  success  without 
any  joiner  work  or  tools  at  all.  I have  a 10  by  8 camera  with  a 
side-sliding  front  carrying  the  lens  Hanger.  This  front  I 
removed,  and  stuck  into  the  rectangular  aperture,  thus  pro- 
duced, the  front  of  a small  pocket  camera  without  any  swing- 
back  to  get  off  the  square.  The  screw  for  pinching  the  sliding 
front  of  the  big  camera  holds  the  little  camera  in  position  ; the 
little  camera  can  be  shoved  from  side  to  side,  but  always 
remains  parallel  to  the  ground  glass  of  the  larger  camera.  The 
holes  still  left  on  each  side  of  the  little  camera  I blocked  up  with 
bits  of  cardboard  cut  to  fit  and  meet  all  requirements.  I used 
a little  stereo  wide-angle  rectilinear.  I always  use  stop  No.  2, 
about  fz.  I then  stuck  the  big  camera  on  a studio  stand,  and 
canted  the  stand  a good  bit — first,  to  point  towards  the  sky,  and 
second,  to  keep  the  negative  from  falling  out  of  its  place.  I 
turned  the  big  camera  ground  gla«s  on  to  the  top  of  the  camera, 
and  inserted  its  slider,  which,  of  course,  has  carriers  for  all  the 
sizes  of  plates  that  I use  ; I then  pulled  out  the  shutter  and 
opened  up  the  back  of  the  slide.  I put  the  negative  into  the 
slide,  and  a bit  of  fine  ground  glass  an  inch  or  two  behind  it. 
By  working  the  rack  of  the  big  camera  the  picture  is  adjusted  to 
size  on  the  ground  glass  of  the  little  camera,  and  using  an 
ordinary  eye-piece  I focus  the  picture  with  the  rack  of  the  little 
camera.  I then  cover  everything  but  the  negative  with  a large 
waterproof  cloth,  and  all  is  complete  and  ready  for  action. 

I hive  invariably  found  that  no  amount  of  increase  in  exposure 
will  make  up  for  a bad  light.  If  the  light  be  dull  or  yellow  in 
tint  a good  slide  cannot  be  made,  and  the  fact  is  more  patent 
with  a gelatins  chloride  plate  than  wTith  collodion.  I never  yet 
have  got  a plucky  or  brilliant  camera  slide  in  a bad  light,  or  late 
in  the  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  I do  not  like  the  sun  to  shine  on  the  ground 
glass  protecting  the  negative  ; the  contrasts  are  apt  to  be  too 
violent,  and  with  most  negatives  the  shadows  in  the  slide  will  be 
“bunged  up,”  almost  to  a certainty.  A negative  stained  in 
development,  and  not  cleared  with  alum  and  acid,  is  a very  bad 
subject  to  deal  with.  Even  though  I use  sodic  sulphite,  I always 
clear  my  negatives  alter  fixing.  If  a negative  be  clear,  it  matters 
but  little  whether  it  be  very  dense  or  very  thin  ; in  the  case  of 
over-density  a longer  exposure  will  put  that  right ; in  the  case  of 
thinness  or  lack  of  contrast,  a short  exposure,  and  intensification 
after  fixing  will  make  a first-rate  slide. 

I believe  it  to  be  false  economy  to  use  any  but  the  best  glass 
for  lantern  slides,  and  the  covers  must  be  as  good  as  the  slide- 
glasses.  All  solutions  must  be  filtered,  especially  the  varnish. 

I shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  you  the  steps  1 take  for  slide 
making  with  Mr.  Brooks’  washed  emulsion  ; and  I find  it  im- 
portant to  conduct  every  operation  with  care  and  exactitude, 
though  the  development  allows  of  considerable  exercise  of  choice. 

The  plates  must,  of  course,  be  clean,  and  to  ensure  chemical 
purity  I use  new  patent  plates,  either  washed  and  albumenized, 
or  cleaned  in  warm  soda  solution,  washed,  polished  with  spirits, 
and  finally'  energetically  rubbed  with  a clean  chamois  skin.  In 
both  cases,  I edge  with  a solution  of  india-rubber  in  benzole  or 
chloroform,  preferably  the  latter.  Mr.  Brooks’  emulsion 
appears  very  thick  to  the  inexperienced,  but  so  long  as  it 
will  run  it  ought  not  to  be  thinned.  On  pouring  the  emulsion 
off  the  plate,  do  not  return  tho  surplus  to  the  original  .bottle, 
but  filter  through  cotton-wool  into  a second  bottle.  Shake  the 
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bottle  hard  half -an -hour  before  coating  plates.  Dry  either 
spontaneously,  or  with  a slight  and  perfectly  equable  heat. 
This  is  the  time  to  “ ware  ” dust.  Take  a good  clear  average 
density  negative,  and  find  by  experiment  the  exposure  for  deve- 
loper No.  1 . On  taking  the  plate  out  of  the  slide  after  exposure, 
I usually  edge  again  with  rubber  solution.  Put  the  plate  on  a 
pneumatic  or  other  holder,  and  flood  with  equal  parts  of  pure 
methylated  spirits  and  water.  Then  put  the  plate  (after  the 
spirit  has  moved  it  about  a minute)  into  a dish,  and  let  the  tap 
run  on  it  while  you  mix  your  developer.  The  following  solu- 
tions for  development  are  Mr.  Brooks’,  except  that  the  quantities 
are  halved,  as  the  ammonia  carb.  solution  does  not  improve  by 
keeping. 

Make  a saturated  solution  (cold)  of  carbonate  of  ammo  nia. 
Now  your  solution  must  be  saturated,  and  your  ammonia  carb. 
must  be  the  real  “Simon  pure.”  Ammonia  carb.  is  largely 
adulterated,  and  if  not  adulteratod  by  others  it  soon  adulterates 
itself.  The  pieces  must  be  clear,  and  not  covered  with  a white 
crystal,  and  the  bits  must  be  flat  and  not  round ; and  it 
takes  days  to  properly  saturate  it.  No  heat  must,  on  any 
account,  be  applied,  or  the  ammonia  will  be  volatilized.  Having 
got  your  ammonia  saturated,  take  a 6-oz.  bottle,  put  into  it — 

No.  1. — Bromide  of  potassium  30  grains 

Acetate  of  soda  GO  ,, 

Water  4 ounces 

Then  put  in  amm.  carb.  sat.  sol.  ...  2 ,, 


Potash  and  soda  mixed  I have  no  record  of.  It  wi'l  be  found 
that  the  following  will  increase  the  sensitiveness  and  also  the 
density.  After  washing  of!'  the  spiiits,  pour  on  aud  leave  for  a 
minute  the  albumen  solution  given  above,  then  pour  into  the 
developing  cup  where  the  alkalies  are  ready  mixed.  I use  a cup 
and  not  a tray  for  development,  and  I put  in  my  cup  about  three 
drams  of  my  alkali  solution  and  about  fifteen  drops  of  the 
alcoholic  solution  of  pyro.  But  the  alkali  must  be  run  over  the 
plate  at  least  once  before  the  pyro  is  added. 

When  1 had  written  thus  far,  I started  for  Spain.  After  a 
few  weeks  I returned,  developed  about  150  negatives,  the 
greater  part  of  which  were  fogged,  but  proceeded  to  make  lantern 
slides  from  the  few  negatives  of  architecture  and  interiors 
which  had  escaped  the  baneful  effects  of  superfluous  light.  I 
may  say  at  once  I had  no  reason  to  change  my  opinions  on  what 
I had  already  written,  nor  did  1 find  anything  new  to  add 
except  a formula  for  development,  published  during  my  abseuce 
by  Mr.  Brooks.  I give  the  formula  right  off,  and  I shall  call  it 
the  bi-carbonate  developer,  not  because  the  bi-carbouate 
develops,  but  because  it  plays  the  part  of  a colourer  to  the 
slides. 


Carbonate  of  potash 

150 

grain** 

Bi-carbonate  of  potash  ... 

75 

)> 

Bromide  of  potash 

30 

ft 

Acetate  of  soda  ... 

GO 

i> 

AVater  

G 

ounces 

Make  up  aiso — 

No.  2.— Carbonate  of  potash  

Acetate  of  soda 

Bromide  of  potass.  ...  

Water,  up  to  

Likewise — 

No.  3. — Carb.  of  soda 

Acetate  of  soda  

Bromide  of  potass 

AVater,  up  to  

Furthermore — 

Take  the  white  of  egg  

AVater  

Stir  iu  gently  acetic  acid  glacial  ... 

Let  settle  for  about  half-an-hour  ; then  add — 

Liq.  amm.  fort 

Filter  through  wool  or  tow. 

Finally  take — 

Pyrogallol 

Alcohol  absolute  

Filtered. 

You  are  now  ready  to  make  a lantern  slide  in  from  five  minutes 
or  less  up  to  two  hours  or  more,  of  a fine  warm,  or  a fine  black 
tone,  or  a fine  cold  tone,  or  several  very  far  from  fine  tones, 
according  as  you  expose  and  develop.  There  must  be  no  forcing 
whatever  in  the  development.  If  you  have  exposed  (say)  ten 
minutes,  you  may  force  up  the  positive  with  soda,  or  possibly  even 
with  ammonia,  but  the  result  will  not  bo  a lantern  slide.  If  you 
want  a warm  tone— a very  warm  tone — you  need  not  attempt  to 
get  it  by  soda  development;  with  potash  you  may  get  a chestnut 
tone  if  you  have  fully  exposed,  but  you  will  not  get  a regular 
red  tone.  The  ratios  of  necessary  exposures  for  these  three  deve- 
lopers I take  to  be  approximately : — Potash,  1 ; soda,  2 ; 
ammonia,  6.  The  warmth  of  tone  I put  thus: — Soda,  1 ; pot- 
ash, 2 ; ammonia,  5.  Soda  tones  can  hardly  be  called  warm  at 
all;  but  a soda  developed  negative  takes  kindly  to  platinum 
toning,  and  a grand  warm  black  can  be  made  by  a prolonged 
toning  and  subsequent  intensification.  If  you  want  fine  warm 
tones  you  must  give  a long  exposure  and  use  ammonia  ; if  you 
are  in  a hurry,  and  don’t  object  to  chestnut  tones,  you  can  use 
potash.  I do  not  myself  like  the  soda  in  any  shape.  A mixture 
of  potash  and  ammonia  gives  a splendid  tone  with  a reasonable 
exposure.  To  make  an  addition  to  my  tables,  I suppose  an  aver- 
age negative,  on  an  average  December  day,  stop  X, 

For  ammonia  development  alone  1 should 

give  (say)  1 hour  30  minutes 


Soda  ,,  ,,  ... 

25  „ 

Potash  „ „ „ 

12  „ 

Ammonia  and  potash,  mixed  in  equal 

parts  

20  „ 

Ammonia  and  soda  „ 

30  „ 

This  ought  not  to  be  above  two  or  three  days  old  when  used. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  the  best  all-round  developer  for  elides 
copied  in  the  camera  ; the  exposure  required  is,  if  anything,  less 
than  with  the  potash  developer,  and  the  tone  produced  by  this 
bi-carbonate  solution  is  a magnificent  chestnut,  as  nearly  as  I 
describe  it.  All  my  Spanish  slides  are  made  by  this  process. 

Some  slides,  from  the  quality  of  the  negative  or  from  slight 
over-exposure,  arejapt  at  times  to  develop  too  rapidly  and  wanting 
iu  contrast.  There  is  a certain  cure  for  this.  Stop  the  develop- 
ment as  soon  as  every  detail  appears,  wash,  fix,  and  afterwards 
intensify  sharply.  If  the  colour  is  too  warm  you  can  tone  it  as 
you  like.  I always  fix  with  cyanido  ; I do  not  weigh  or  measure 
it,  but  keep  it  strong,  and  1 never  saw  it  eat  away  the  slightest 
detail : bnt  the  cyanide  ought  to  be  pure,  or  I cannot  answer  for 
the  results.  If  parts  of  my  high  lights  appear  slightly  clouded, 
as  they  will  when  the  negative  is  thin  in  the  sky,  1 apply  some  of 
my  cyanide  mixed  with  a little  tincture  of  iodine.  I do  not 
measure  this  either,  only  it  must  not  be  too  strong,  or  you  will  see 
your  details  eaten. 

AVhen  I am  going  to  intensify  I proceed  thus,  but  1 would 
notice  that  I disapprove  of  re-development,  or  what  is  sometimes 
called  “ intensification  before  fixing.”  But  to  intensify  after 
fixing  I first  pour  on  the  slide  a weak  solution  of  nitric  acid  in 
case  some  alkali  might  be’ hanging  about,  then  I wash  again. 
My  silver  solution  is: — 

Nitrate  of  silver ..  5 0 qrs. 

Citric  acid 50  qrs. 

AVater  ...  2 ounces 

I take  a clean  cup,  put  in  at  a guess  4 grains  of  dry  pyro  and  4 
drachms  of  water.  I pour  this  once  or  twice  over  the  plate,  then 
put  into  the  cup  a few  drops  of  the  silver  and  acid  solution.  If  I 
want  to  intensify  the  whole  slide  equally  and  gradually,  I put  less 
silver ; but  if  I want  to  give  the  whole  thing  pluck,  I put  more 
silver,  say  10  drops,  and  intensify  sharply  and  rapidly. 

You  can  tone  with  gold,  but  I prefer  acid  platinum.  Thus— 

Platinum  bi-chloride  1 grain 

Nitric  acid ...  ...  ...  1 drop 

AVater  3 ounces 

Keep  the  solution  moving  on  the  plate  in  a dish  ; if  you  want  to 
finish  with  a fine  warm  engraving  black,  tone  till  the  image  on 
the  plate  is  almost  entirely  converted  into  chloride,  and  so  almost 
invisible,  then  wash  and  intensify.  This  I consider  one  of  the 
features  of  this  process  ; you  can  put  on  a screen  what  appears 
to  be  a gigantic  engraving  of  a delicacy  that  no  manual  skill 
could  hope  to  achieve.  Dry  your  plate  on  clean  white  blotting- 
paper,  and  don’t  go  and  spoil  it  by  using  negative  varnish,  but 
use  only  the  clearest  crystal  varnish,  and  see  that  your  varnish  is 
filtered. 

Be  careful  and  be  artistic  in  your  choice  of  a mask.  A great 
deal  of  the  beauty  of  a slide  rests  in  the  mask. 


180  grains 
GO  „ 

30  „ 

G ounces 

180  grains 
GO  „ 

30  „ 

G ounces 

1 ounce 
6 ounces 
8 drops 

30  drops 


96  grains 
1 ounce 
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Our  supplement  this  week  consists  of  a dozen  out  of 
an  extensive  series  of  photographs,  by  which  Mr.  Digaut, 
of  St.  Petersburg,  has  illustrated  many  phases  of  the  work 
of  the  Imperial  Russian  Marine.  Just  now  they  have  ex- 
ceptional interest. 

It  is  a well  known  fact  that  Mr.  Inspector  Denham,  of 
the  House  of  Commons  Police,  has  an  album  containing 
photographs  of  very  nearly  all  our  members  of  Parliament. 
At  the  openirg  session  of  a newly-elected  House  of 
Commons,  too,  it  is  the  practice  for  new  M.P.’s  to  place 
their  photographs  at  the  disposal  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms, 
in  order  that  the  door-keepers  and  police  on  duty  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  studying  their  lineaments.  1 hanks 
to  this  practice,  our  new  legislators  are  very  rarely  called 
on  to  prove  their  identity  at  any  of  the  entrances  to  the 
House. 


But  from  a case  which  occurred  last  week,  it  would 
seem  that  it  would  be  well  for  all  members  who,  during 
a temporary  absence,  develop  their  hirsute  appendages,  to 
lodge  a new  photograph  in  the  prescribed  quarter.  Had 
the  member  for  Dorsetshire  done  this,  he  would  not  have 
been  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  House,  as  he  was,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  St.  Stephen’s  after  his  return 
from  active  service  in  the  Soudan.  Colonel  Digby  had, 
in  fact,  grown  a beard  in  the  desert,  and  being,  moreover, 
well  tanned  by  a tropical  African  sun,  was  regarded  by 
the  door-keeper  on  duty  as  an  aggressive  stranger,  and 
promptly  stopped  on  the  threshold.  Members  who  shave 
off  their  beards  or  whiskers,  or  take  suddenly  to  blue 
goggles,  or,  in  fact,  who  in  any  way  change  their  facial 
appearance,  should  also  be  required  to  send  photographic 
evidence  of  their  altered  looks  to  Captain  Gosset,  who  is, 
by  the  way,  himself  possessed  of  a very  interesting  collec- 
tion of  past  and  present  members’  photographs,  which  in 
great  part  cover  the  walls  of  his  private  sanctum,  admis- 
sion to  which  is  one  of  the  most  valued  privileges  of  our 
M.P.’s. 


“ Is  it  not  strange,”  asks  an  American  publication,  “ that 
when  we  see  grand  or  lovely  sights  in  nature,  we  exclaim, 
‘How  picturesque!’  Again,  in  contemplating  a master’s 
fine  picture,  we  exclaim,  ‘ How  natural  ! ’ ’’ 


Emulsion  makers  should  look  with  suspicion  on  new 
glass  vessels,  if  M.  Bohlig’s  results  are  to  be  trusted 
From  a new  flask  each  100  cubic  centimetres  of  boiling 
water  dissolved — in  two  seconds  of  time— as  much  alkaline 
silicate  as  will  neutralize  01  c.c.  of  solution  of  oxalic  acid 
containing  01  gramme  of  oxalic  acid  per  litre.  Not  much, 
certainly,  but  enough  to  influence  results  in  many  cases. 
From  old  flasks  and  beakers  no  appreciable  quantity  of 
alkaline  silicate  is  dissolved. 


A series  of  photographs  at  the  Inventions  Exhibition  is 
of  particular  interest  just  now.  They  represent  the  bed 
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of  the  river  Thames  near  Richmond  in  the  time  of  drought. 
The  late  rains  have  probably  made  a little  difference  since 
last  week,  when  the  river  presented  a most  extraordinary 
appearance  at  low  water.  The  photographs  referred  to 
were  probably  taken  last  year,  and  are  intended  to  illus- 
trate a condition  of  things  which  the  adoption  of  a 
particular  kind  of  automaton  tidal  lock  and  weir  (a  model  1 
of  which  is  in  the  Exhibition)  would,  according  to  the 
inventor,  remedy.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  photo- 
graphs are  most  suggestive,  and  somebody  ought  to  send 
copies  to  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board,  a body  of 
irresponsible  gentlemen,  very  few  of  whom  know  much 
about  the  river  which  they  are  appointed  to  conserve. 


It  is  curious  to  note  how  the  old  and  discarded  some- 
times acquires  a new  value  ; one  instance  of  this  being  the 
high  premium  which  ’cyclists — especially  those  who  take 
the  camera— are  williug  to  pay  for  Murray’s  Continental 
of  the  pre-railway  era.  Soou,  however,  the  special  value 
will  again  be  next  to  nothing,  as  the  ’Cyclists  Touring 
Club  is  preparing  a series  of  continental  road  books. 

— 

■ , . 

The  President  of  the  Notts  Photographic  Society  places 
his  dark  room  (58,  Long  Row)  at  the  disposal  of  the  mem- 
bers of  any  photographic  club  upon  presentation  of  proper 
credentials. 


Under  the  heading  of  “ Caprices  in  Stationery,’’  an  organ 
of  the  printing  trade  notes  that  a fashion  has  sprung  up 
among  the  wealthy  to  have  their  country  seats  photo- 
graphed, and  a print  placed  upon  their  letter  paper  instead 
of  the  address.  After  all,  this  is  but  a revival  of  the  old- 
fashioned  note  paper  which  used  to  be  sold  at  the  principal 
watering  places  containing  some  favourite  view.  These 
pictures  were  always  strangely  unlike  the  originals;  but 
as  the  printer  always  took  the  precaution  to  put  the 
names  underneath,  no  mistake  could  be  made. 


We  were  never  more  impressed  with  the  changes  which 
dry  plate  photography  has  brought,  than  at  Teddington 
two  or  three  days  ago.  A camera  was  planted  on  the 
bank  near  the  Weir,  and  the  operators,  two  ladies  and  a 


An  attempt  was  made  on  behalf  of  one  of  our  picture 
papers  to  take  an  instantaneous  view  of  the  athletic 
ground  at  Lillie  Bridge  during  the  progress  of  the  Civil 
Service  sports  on  the  Queen’s  birthday.  The  moment 
chosen  was  the  finish  of  the  open  440  yards  handicap, 
which  L.  E.  Myers,  the  celebrated  American  *‘  sprinter,” 
did  in  under  forty -nine  seconds.  As  he  is  said  to  have 
only  won  by  a foot,  the  publication  of  the  said  photograph, 
if  it  really  shows  the  finish  of  the  race,  will  be  awaited 
with  great  curiosity  in  running  circles. 

— 

In  New  York  is  issued  the  “Amateur  Photographic 
Print,”  a broadside  edited,  set  up,  and  printed  by  a well- 
known  amateur  photographer,  Mr.  F.  F.  Thompson,  of 
2,  Wall  Street.  It  is  the  organ  of  the  Amateur  Photographic 
Exchange  C’lub,  and  contains  some  smait  writing. 
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gentleman,  were  busily  eugagedin  taking  picture?.  There 
was  nothing  extraordinarily  novel  in  this,  save  that  the 
selection  of  the  views  was  decided  by  consultation,  in 
which  the  ladies  seemed  to  bear  the  most  prominent  part. 
But  what  was  most  significant  was  the  fact  that  all  three 
operators  were  attireu  in  aquatic  costume  of  spotless 
white.  There  are  no  daudies  in  the  world  so  scrupulous 
about  their  attire  as  river  dandies,  and  to  suggest  photo- 
graphy to  them  in  the  days  when  “ slops  of  silver,”  to  use 
the  expressive  phrase  of  an  American  photographer,  were 
iu  vogue,  would  have  caused  them  to  faint  away.  Now, 
however,  photography  is  quite  compatible  with  boatiug, 
and  the  leaders  of  aquatic  fashion  may  use  the  camera 
without  the  least  danger  to  their  dres3. 


The  very  exhaustive  discussion  at  the  Photographic 
Society  this  week  oa  photographing  pictures  should  not 
be  without  interest  to  the  p irtraitist  and  landscape  photo- 
grapher. Why  should  the  efforts  to  translate  colour  into 
monochrome  be  limited  to  picture  copying?  The 
lengthened  exposure  necessittted  by  the  use  of  coloured 
glass  is,  of  course,  an  objection  where  portraits  are  con- 
cerned; but  if  the  addition  of  certain  materials  to  collo- 
dion or  gelatine  emulsion  has  the  effect  of  rendering  yellows 

Jand  blues  more  manageable,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
portraitist  shmld  not  use  these  materials.  A good  test 
would  be  the  portrait  of  a person  with  red  hair,  freckled 
face,  and  light  blue  eyes. 


The  art-critic  of  the  Deutsches  Moutagsblalt  comes  down 
hard  upon  the  Royal  Academy.  He  remarks  that  the 
Exhibition  reminds  him  of  a kindergarten,  or  an  institu- 
tion for  taking  charge  of  little  children.  In  two  of  the 
rooms  he  counted  no  fewer  than  *•  twenty-four  babies, 
nearly  all  fashionably  dressed  ” In  the  matter  of  babies 
we  fear  mo3t  photographers  live  (no  joke  iutended)  iu 
glass  houses.  Two-thirds  of  the  portrait  photographer’s 
income  may  be  said  t > be  derived  from  children.  But  as 
regards  photographic  exhibitions,  babies,  save  in  the  case 
of  one  or  two  specialists,  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 


tented  with  taking  the  portraits  of  their  relatives  aud 
friends,  and  will  be  sighing  for  fresh  worlds  to  conquer. 
What  better  field  for  their  talents  could  be  found  than  a 
bazaar?  And  no  one  would  grumble  at  the  working  for 
money  when  every  farthiug  would  be  earned  in  the  cause  of 
charity.  Besides,  would  not  the  visitors  flock  in  hundreds 
if  it  were  known  they  could  have  their  portraits  takeu  by 
the  Honourable  This  or  Lady  That  ? 


Dutcnt  Intelligence. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

6742.  Frederick  William  Hart,  8 and  9,  Kiugslaud  Green, 
London,  for  “ Improvements  in  photographic  cameras  ; 
specially  relating  to  the  focussing  arrangements.  ” — 3rd  J une 
1885. 

6831.  Thomas  Samuels,  53,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  for  “ An 
improvement  in  photographic  cameras.” — 4th  June,  1885. 
6973.  Charles  Wells,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  W.C.,  for  “ Improved  means  of  obtaining  photographic 
bird’s  eye  views.” — [Complete  Specification.] — 8th  June,  1885. 

Patent  Sealed. 

8721.  William  Samuel  Atwood,  1,  Lime  Tree  Villas,  Chase 
Side,  Southgate,  Middlesex,  Photographer,  and  Samuel  Ben- 
jamin Goslin,  27,  Jewin  Crescent,  Cripplegate,  London, 
Engineer,  for  '‘Improvements  in  photographic  cameras.” — 
Dated  7th  June,  1884. 

Specifications  Published  during  the  Week. 

4528.  William  Ford  Stanley,  of  4 and  5,  Great  Turnstile, 
Holborn,  iu  the  county  of  Middlesex.  Mathematical  Instru- 
ment Maker,  for  “Improvements  in  photographic  cameras.” 

Dated  13th  April,  1«85. 

A focussing  bag  or  hood  : the  claim  is, — the  bag  or  hood  to 
form  a focussing  cloth  with  a focussing  lens  either  attached  to 
it  or  capable  of  attachment,  and  a covering  cloth  also  attached 
to  the  camera  as  described  and  shown  on  the  drawings. 

14,457.  Cleveland  Green,  of  the  Woodlands,  Alveston,  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, Warwickshire,  Gentleman,  aud  Louis  Varley 
Fuidge,  of  Ivy  Cottage,  Stratford-on-Avon,  aforesaid,  Artist, 
for  “ A new  or  improved  actinometer.’’ — Dated  1st  November, 
1884. 

This  invention  is  described  on  p.  367  of  our  present  volume. 

Patents  Granted  in  America. 

318,480.  Dyer  T.  Kendrick,  Providence,  It.  I.  “ Camera-tripod 
joint.” — Filed  Feb.  21th,  1885.  (No model.) 

A ball  and  socket  joint  with  clamping  plate. 

318,666.  James  A.  Smith,  Deeorah,  Iowa,  and  Alfred  J.  Athay, 

Sparland,  111.  “ Object-lens  for  telescopes  and  cameras  ” Filed 

Oct.  22nd,  1884.  (Model.) 


Claim.— X lens  for  telescopes,  cameras,  &c.,  consisting  of  two 
separated  transparent  sections  of  a lens  of  a given  diameter,  which 
sections  are  spaced  from  each  other  such  a distance  that  the  ex- 
terior surfaces  of  the  convex  portions  are  concentric,  and  the  inner 
surfaces  of  the  convex  portions  are  also  concentric  with  each 
other,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

318,701.  Henry  Cohreja,  Paris,  France,  “Photographic  appa- 
ratus.”—Filed  June  9th,  1881.  (No  model.) 


When  doctors  differ,  who  can  decide?  The  Allien, cum 
persists  iu  its  assertion  that  the  Blenheim  Raffaelle  has 
cracked  and  blistered  since  its  removal  to  Trafalgar  Square  ; 
Sir  Frederick  Burton,  on  the  othei  hand,  gives  au  “ un- 
qualified denial  ” to  the  Athenaeum's  statement.  What  a 
pity  ths  picture  was  not  photographed  previous  to  ad- 
mission! If  the  director  of  the  National  Gallery  wishes  to 
watch  the  effects  of  time  and  atmosphere  on  the  invaluble 
master-pieces  under  his  charge,  let  him  have  them  photo- 
graphed at  intervals. 


The  Court  Journal  laments  that  no  novel  feature  is  likely 
to  be  forthcoming  at  the  bazaars,  the  season  for  which  is 
just  commencing.  No  novel  feature,  and  with  amateur 
photographers  springing  up  by  thousands  in  all  directions  ! 
It  is  no  unsafe  prophecy  to  make  that  before  very  long  a 
photographic  studio  will  be  an  indispensable  adjunct  to 
every  bazaar.  Amateur  photographers  will  not  be  con- 
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Claim. — 1.  The  combination,  with  a camera  for  rapid  or  in- 
stantaneous photographing,  of  an  attached  sighting-tube  arranged 
outside  of  or  to  one  side  of  the  instrument,  provided  with  cross 
hairs  or  strips,  dividing  the  field  within  it,  and  adjustable  rela- 
tively to  the  camera  to  properly  place  the  object  on  the  sensitive 
plate  of  the  camera  as  it  appears  in  corresponding  position  on  the 
Held  within  said  tube,  substantially  as  specified. 


2.  The  finder  or  side  tubular  attachment,  C,  constructed  with 
vertical  and  horizontal  cross  hairs  or  strips,  d (l,  at  or  near  its  one 
end,  and  diagonal  cross  hairs  or  strips,  d'  d\  at  or  near  its  oppo- 
site end,  for  use  in  connection  with  a camera  adapted  to  produce 
rapid  or  instantaneous  photographing,  essentially  as  described. 

3.  Tin  ground  glass  G of  the  camera,  having  vertical,  hori- 
zontal, and  diagonal  pencil  or  other  marks,  d-  d3,  upon  it,  in 
combination  with  the  tube  C,  adjustably  connected  with  the 
camera  on  its  outside,  aud  provided  at  or  near  its  one  end  with 
vertical  and  horizontal  cross  hairs  or  strips,  d d,  and  at  or  near  its 
other  end  with  diagonal  cross  hairs  or  strips  d’ d',  substantially 
as  and  for  the  purposes  herein  set  forth. 

4.  In  combination  with  the  caineia,  the  tube  C,  with  its  verti- 
cal, horizontal,  and  diagonal  cross  hairs  or  strips  d d',  arranged 
as  described,  and  the  adjusting  slotted  bars  D D'  and  E E', 
essentially  as  and  for  the  purpose  described. 

318,908.  A i, vis  T.  Johnson,  Boston,  Mass.  “Photograph 

album.” — Filed  June  13th,  1884.  (No  model.) 

Claim. — 1.  A photographic  album  leaf  composed  of  a picture- 
supporting leaf  provided  with  two  narrow  bauds  of  tough  paper 
or  cloth  secured  thereto  by  their  ends  only,  and  adapted  to  im- 
pinge upon  two  opposite  ends  of  the  photograph  to  hold  the 
same  in  position,  and  a duplex  matting  in  the  form  of  an  enve- 
lope to  receive  said  picture-supporting  leaf,  provided  with  suit- 
able openings  through  which  to  view  the  pictures,  and  adapted  to 
be  applied  thereto  or  removed  therefrom. 

2.  The  combination  of  a picture-supporting  leaf  provided  with 
bands,  and  having  its  upper  and  lower  edges  made  slightly  con- 
verging, and  the  mats  secured  to  filling  pieces  arranged  to  form 
a chamber  to  receive  the  leaf  aud  fit  its  taper  edges,  substantially 
as  described. 

3.  The  combination  of  the  leaf  hinged  to  the  strip,  and  having 
its  upper  and  lower  edges  made  slightly  converging,  and  the  mats 
secured  to  the  filling  pieces  arranged  to  form  a chamber  to  re- 
ceive the  leaf  and  fit  its  tapered  edges,  substantially  as  described. 
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When  white  light  is  allowed  to  acton  chloride  of  silver  for  a 
sufficient  time  to  blacken  it,  I think  every  one  will  agree  that, 
at  all  events  in  the  presence  of  moisture,  or  moist  air  (as  is  all 
air  unless  chemically  purified),  chlorine  is  given  off.  I think, 
also,  it  will  be  allowed  that  when  bromide  of  silver  is  acted  upon 
similarly,  bromine  is  given  off ; a gelatine  plate  when  darkened 
absolutely  smells  of  bromine,  or  some  compound  analogous  to  it. 
Further,  experiment  has  shown  that  the  rays  which  are  chemi- 
cally active  are  confined  to  that  region  of  the  spectrum  which 
the  silver  salt  absorbs.  Let  us  take  chloride  of  silver  as  the  ex- 
ample on  which  to  found  an  argument,  for  any  reasoning  which 
may  apply  to  the  one  will  equally  apply  to  the  other  haloid  salts 
of  silver.  I suppose  I shall  not  be  going  beyond  general  belief, 
or,  at  all  events,  beyond  the  belief  held  by  those  to  whom  I care 
to  address  myself,  that  homogenous  matter  is  made  up  of 
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molecules,  all  having  a similar  composition,  and  that  such 
molecules  are  themselves  made  up  of  atoms.  In  the  case  of 
bromide  of  silver,  for  instance,  the  atoms  are  bromine  and 
silver.  Now  we  are  told  in  most  text-books  that  silver  is  a 
monad,  aud  that  it  requires  only  one  atom  of  silver  to  combine 
with  one  atom  of  bromine,  or  rather,  perhaps,  that  it  requires 
only  one  atom  of  bromine  to  combine  with  one  atom  of  silver  ; 
confining  myself,  however,  to  pure  chemistry,  without  any 
reference  to  photographic  action,  the  evidence  of  this  is 
based  on  the  behaviour  of  silver  when  combined  with 
certain  other  elements.  The  opinion,  however,  that  silver 
is  a monad,  is  not  allowed  by  some  chemists  of  the  highest 
repute.  However,  we  will,  for  the  purpose  of  argument,  take  it 
that  the  old  idea  is  correct,  and  that  Ag  requires  one  atom  of 
the  halogens  to  combine  with  it.  The  first  question  we  Lave  to 
ask  is,  does  such  a body  as  a sub-chloride  or  sub-bromide  exist  ? 
Now  we  will  not  go  into  photographic  evidence,  but  confine  our- 
selves to  chemical  evidence  simply.  In  1839,  the  year  when 
Daguerreotype  was  discovered,  Wohler  found  that  when  hydro- 
gen was  passed  over  argentic-oxalite,  mellitite,  or  citrate,  wheu 
heated  to  the  boiling  point  of  water,  half  the  acid  was  set  free, 
and  a dark  brown  argentous  salt  remained.  The  acid  can  be  re- 
moved by  washing,  only  a small  portion  of  the  argentous  salt 
being  removed,  the  solution  of  the  latter  forming  a port-wine 
coloured  liquid. 

Further,  Wohler  obtained  argentous  oxide  (Ag40)  by  means 
of  repeatedly  boiling  soda-ley  with  argentic  arseuite.  Argentous 
oxide  is,  of  course,  the  base  of  argentous  citrate,  oxalate,  or 
mellitate.  Again,  Geuther  found  that  argentous  oxide  is  formed 
by  precipitating  silver  nitrate  with  cuprous  hydrate.  Again, 
argentous  oxide  is  produced  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  peroxide 
on  metallic  silver.  A bright  silver  plate  immersed  in  a neutral 
solution  of  hydrogen  dioxide  becomes  covered  with  bubbles  of 
oxygen,  and  coated  with  a greyish  white  film,  while  part  of  the 
silver  is  converted  into  hydrated  argentous  oxide,  according  to 
the  equation  2Ag2+ H202=2HAg20.  Argentous  salts  are  also 
produced  by  passing  hydrogen  into  ammoniacal  solutions  of 
silver  salts. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  chemical  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
argentous  oxide,  and  it  would  appear  that  such  evidence  is  very 
strong  ; in  fact,  as  stroug  as  required  under  any  circumstances. 
That  tills  is  not  the  work  of  only  one  chemist,  adds  more  weight 
to  the  existence  of  such  a compound. 

Such  being  granted,  the  admission  of  the  possibility  of  the 
existence  of  sub-chloride  or  sub-bromide  of  silver  is  at  once 
apparent.  Wi>hler  describes  a method  by  adding  to  the  argen- 
tous oxide  a solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  common  salt. 
In  this  case  we  have  . — 

Ag40 + 2IIC1=2  Ag2Cl+II20 
and  Ag40-|-2NaCl=2Ag2Cl-|-Na20. 

Argentous  chloride  is  also  formed  by  bringing  silver  in  contact 
with  a solutiou  of  sal-ammoniac,  and  the  first  action  of  ferric 
chloride  or  cupric  chloride  is  the  same.  Argentous  bromide  or 
sub-bromide  can  be  formed  in  the  same  way.  By  chemical 
analogy,  if  there  is  such  a substance  as  sub-oxide  or  argentous 
oxide,  there  is  the  same  reason  for  believing  in  the  existence  of 
the  sub-chloride  and  sub- bromide.  Now  comes  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  same  compound  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
light. 

Wheu  silver  chloride  is  exposed  tc  the  action  of  light,  we 
know  well  that  a violet-coloured  substance  is  produced,  and  that 
such  a coloration  is  also  found  when  exposure  takes  place  in  the 
presence  of  nitric  acid.  We  also  know  that  metallic  silver  dis- 
solves in  dilute  nitric  acid.  Now  since  chlorine  is  evolved,  one 
of  two  things  must  occur — either  the  total  liberation  of  the 
chlorine  from  the  silver  salt,  or  else  its  partial  liberation. 
Which  does  it  do  ? Under  any  ordinary  circumstances  it  would 
be  said  that  it  was  not  metallic  silver  which  was  left,  since  it  was 
unacted  upon  by  nitric  acid.  Some  years  ago,  Guthrie  experi- 
mented on  this  subject,  and  he  put  it  down  that  metallic  silver 
was  formed,  but  that  it  was  in  a passive  state,  similar  to  that 
state  which  iron  can  take.  The  connection  between  the  two  is 
not  very  apparent,  considering  the  manner  in  which  iron  loses 
that  state.  I would  further  mention  that  Thorpe  found  that 
whilst  nitric  acid  dissolved  about  2 parts  per  100,000  of 
white  silver  chloride,  that  when  darkened  by  light  only  "8  per 
100,000  was  dissolved.  Now  we  have  another  exceedingly 
interesting  proof  that  the  salt  formed  by  light  and  the  argentous 
chloride  are  the  same.  If  a collodion  film  containing  silver 
chloride  be  exposed  to  light  till  it  is  lavender,  and  be  exposed 
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to  the  action  of  the  spectrum,  we  get  a coloured  representation 
of  that  spectrum.  Further,  if  a similar  film  be  exposed  to  light, 
and  the  silver  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  a developer, 
and  it  is  then  immersed  till  it  assumes  a grey  colour  in  ferric 
chloride  or  cupric  chloride,  the  same  colorific  action  takes  place  ; 
or,  again,  if  a metallic  silver  plate  be  treated  in  the  same  way, 
we  have  a coloured  spectrum.  It  is  curious  that  such  should 
be  the  case  if  the  compounds  are  different. 

Guthrie’s  experiments  show  that  a weighable  quantity  of  the 
chlorides  are  converted  into  the  coloured  salt,  but  in  any  case 
the  amount  of  chlorine  liberated  is  small  compared  to  what  it 
should  be  theoretically.  This  acts  against  the  metallic  theory 
equally  as  agaiust  the  sub-chloride  theory.  To  my  own  mind 
there  is  no  difficulty,  however.  It  must  be  recollected  that 
chlorine,  as  it  is  liberated  from  the  chloride  by  light,  has  always 
sub-chloride  beside  it,  and  it  is  always  more  probable  that  it  will 
combine  with  the  sub-chloride  and  form  chloride  Ag„Cl  -t-ClAg  = 
AgjClj,  rather  than  escape.  For  this  reason  the  difficulty  of 
finding  a large  amount  of  liberated  chlorine  is  not  preseut  in  my 
mind  ; in  fact,  I could  not  conceive  well  otherwise.  The  same 
argument  applies  to  the  formation  of  the  sub-bromide  from  the 
bromide.  Guthrie  finds  that,  the  substance  begets  in  every  case 
is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  that  after  treatment  with  ammonia 
the  residue  is  soluble.  This  is  exactly  the  behaviour  of 
chemically-produced  argentous  chloride,  aud  is  a striking  proof 
that  the  light-produced  compound  and  this  are  identical. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  show  the  members  of  the  Society  sub- 
chloride in  bulk.  My  friend  l)r.  Ilodgkinson,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  has 
kindly  isolated  for  me  the  sub-chloride  formed  by  the  action  of 
light  on  the  chloride.  This  he  has  done  by  exposing  chloride  to 
light  under  a proper  chlorine  absorbent,  aud  then  treating  the 
mass  of  chloride  and  sub-chloride  with  a solution  of  sodium 
chloride,  which  dissolves  the  chloride,  leaving  the  sub-chloride 
behind.*  F urther,  I show  a sample  of  the  sub-chloride  prepared 
by  direct  chemical  meaus.  The  argentic  citrate  was  reduced  in 
a current  of  hydrogen  at  the  temperature  of  1 00°  C.,  and  then 
acted  upon  by  a solution  of  soluble  chloride,  with  the  result  that 
we  have  a sub-chloride.  Both  the  light-produced  and  chemically- 
produced  AgjCl  are  unacted  upon  by  nitric  acid,  but  by  treat- 
ment with  ammonia  split  up  into  AgCl  and  metallic  silver. 

It  is  usually  said,  if  silver  bromide  be  exposed  to  light  in  nitric 
acid,  that  no  change  takes  place  in  it—  i.c.,  that  it  remains  as 
silver  bromide.  Now  to  test  this  I exposed  silver  bromide  to 
light  in  nitric  acid — iu  strong  nitric  acid — and  subsequently 
treated  the  acid  with  silver  nitrate.  A faint  precipitate 
immediately  showed.  To  make  this  evidence  of  value,  I asked 
Dr.  Hodgkinson  to  make  au  experiment  of  the  same  nature, 
with  the  result  that  he  obtained  the  same  precipitate.  If  dilute 
nitric  acid  be  used,  the  silver  is  dissolved  from  the  sub-bromide. 

For  the  visible  image,  then,  I can  conceive  of  no  difficulty  iu 
the  reduction  of  the  sub-salt.  I have  here  no  intention  of 
entering  into  the  theory  of  development,  which  has  recently  been 
put  down  to  an  electrical  or  voltaic  action.  I would  only 
remark  that  development  must  always  be  dependent  on  such 
action,  and  that  the  mere  fact  of  reduction  of  a compound  to  an 
elementary  body  entails  such  au  action,  as  is  very  well  known. 
Chemical  action  and  voltaic  action  are  interdependent  one  on  the 
other ; neither  one  can  take  place  without  the  other,  as  I 
endeavoured  to  show  in  my  Royal  Institution  lectures  of  last 
year. 

I now  pass  on  to  the  photographic  or  developable  image,  and 
the  general  arguments  apply  whether  it  be  assumed  that  metallic 
silver  or  the  sub-haloid  is  produced  by  the  prolonged  action  of 
light.  In  a small  book  which  I published  on  emulsions  some  two 
years  ago,  I have  assumed  that  the  photographic  image  is  formed 
by  a sub-chloride  and  sub-bromide  of  silver,  and  I have  recently 
been  taken  to  task  for  not  having  proved  the  similarity  between 
the  visible  and  the  invisible  image.  What  I said  was  this  : — 
“ Evidence  of  the  most  uumistakeable  character  poiuts  to  the 
chemical  theory  of  the  photographic  image — evidence  so  strong 
and  so  well  known  that  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  record  it 
here.”  Now  I find  that  I have  made  a mistake.  It  appears 
that  it  would  not  have  been  out  of  place,  and  that  the  evidence 
is  not  strong.  That  being  the  case,  I will  endeavour,  in  a sub- 
sequent edition  of  the  work  in  question,  to  supply  the  want,  and 
meanwhile  will  give  some  of  the  evidence  which  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  prove  my  assertion  as  to  the  truth  of  this  theory.  In 
continuation  of  the  above  quotation,  I say,  “ Briefly,  we  may 

* Analysis  shovel  that  the  proportion  of  Ag  to  Cl  was  within  one  per 
cent,  of  the  fractional  amounts  required  for  Ag.Cl. 


say  that  the  action  of  light  seems  to  be  to  reduce  it  to  a simpler 
type,  which  we  may  call  the  sub-haloid.  Thus — 

Silver  bromide  gives  Silver  sub-bromide  Bromine. 

Ag2Br2  = Ag-Br  -f-  Br 

If  any  reader  will  not  admit  it,  he  should  read  all  the  various 
evidence  that  has  been  adduced  since  the  time  when  Scheele  first 
made  his  experiments  with  silver  chloride,  and  we  doubt  if  be 
can  remain  unconvinced — more  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
visible  image  formed  on  the  bromide  and  chloride.”  Two 
writers  have  seized  this  last  sentence,  and  with  an  ingenuity  which 
does  credit  to  their  labours  at  the  desk,  have  endeavoured  to 
make  it  appear  ridiculous — not  to  strengthen  their  case,  which 
I hold  to  be  bad,  but  to  weaken  mine.  I would  seriously  re- 
peat my  invitation  to  them  as  to  their  course  of  reading,  allow- 
ing them  to  include  the  earlier  literature  from  the  time  of 
Bacon,  which  one  of  them  recommends  for  my  perusal,  and 
would  still  hope  that  they  may  profit  by  it.  Continuing  the 
same  paragraph,  I say,  “ It  is  a pertinent  question  to  put  as  to 
whether  the  visible  and  the  invisible  (or  developable)  image  are 
of  the  same  nature  ; which  may  be  answered  by  another 
question — Can  the  line  be  drawn  where  the  image  is  invisible  ? 
If  so,  what  is  the  boundary  between  the  two  ? If  we  admit  the 
theory  of  the  formation  of  the  visible  image,  it  seems  hardly 
logical  to  deny  a similar  formation  for  the  invisible  or  photo- 
graphic image  It  is  quite  possible  that  beings  with  more  acute 
sight  than  ourselves  might  be  able  to  see  the  image  which  we 
cannot.  As  we  know,  certain  insects  can  hear  sounds  which  do 
not  affect  our  auditory  nerve3.  Coloured  particles  are  visible 
when  put  together  en  masse  ; but  if  only  a few  coloured  particles 
are  present  in  a mass  of  colourless  particles,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
they  may  remain  undetected.”  Now  I have  nothing  to  modify 
in  these  last  sentences,  and  I invite  the  attention  of  the 
members  present  to  the  argument — Can  it  really  be  asserted 
that  there  is  a boundary  between  the  visible  and  invisible  image  ? 
Take  a couple  of  plates  aud  coat  them  with  emulsion,  and 
place  them  in  a conducting  solution,  and  connect  the  films  with 
a very  sensitive  galvanometer.  Allow  light  for  a second  to  fall  on 
one  plate  ; there  will  be  a deflection  of  the  needle,  showing 
that  chemical  action  is  taking  place  on  it ; expose  for  a time 
sufficiently  long  to  discolour  the  film,  and  the  same  result  occurs. 
There  is  chemical  action,  then,  in  both  cases  : what  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  ? The  chemical  theory  of  the  photographic 
image  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  where  light  of  a proper  kiud 
acts  ou  a molecule,  the  atoms  are  made  to  swing,  however  short 
be  that  exposure.  If  it  be  for  a second,  the  average  number  of 
vibrations  which  light  of  a mean  wave  length  makes  is  somewhere 
about  700  million  millions  (a  goodly  number),  and  which,  if  the 
blows  by  the  ether  be  well  timed,  is  sufficient  to  make  an  atom 
of  chlorine  or  bromine  fly  off  from  the  molecule  ; or,  in  other 
words,  sufficient  to  make  it  swing  out  of  the  sphere  of  molecular 
attraction,  particularly  if  some  other  molecule  is  near  which  is 
ready  to  abstract  it  and  incorporate  it  with  its  atoms,  and  so  to 
form  a new  body.  Let  us  stop  and  see  whether  such  is  the 
practical  and  not  theoretical  action.  Take  bromide  of  silver 
emulsion  in  collodion,  which,  when  pure,  is  almost  an  absolute 
neutral  substance,  and  what  occurs  where  it  is  used  dry  It  is 
sensitive  to  a certain  extent,  but  add  some  bromide-loving  pre- 
servative to  the  film,  and  the  sensitiveness  is  much  increased. 
If  the  condition  of  the  bromide  under  the  action  of  light  were 
merely’  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms,  but  not  a 
chemical  change,  what  would  be  the  use  of  the  bromine  absorb- 
ent? It  ought  to  be  positively  detrimental.  Let  us  take  still 
another  example  of  this.  If  a washed  iodide  of  silver  emulsion 
is  prepared  with  excess  of  iodide,  and  a plate  be  coated  with  it, 
and  exposed,  no  image  is  developable.  Dip  half  of  such  a plate 
into  a solution  of  tannic  acid  or  beer,  again  expose,  aud  develop. 
The  half  that  has  an  iodine  absorbent  will  develop,  the  other 
half  will  not.  Surely  the  beer  or  tanuic  acid  is  not  capable  of 
allowing  the  physical  molecular  attraction  of  the  molecule  to  be 
altered,  which  must  be  the  case,  adopting  the  physical  hypo- 
thesis of  the  latent  image.  The  chemical  theory  explains  it 
immediately.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  proofs  of  the  truth 
of  the  chemical  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  photographic 
image  is  found  in  the  explanation  of  some  experiments  which  I 
made  on  the  effect  of  the  spectrum  on  mixtures  of  the  haloid 
salts  Af  silver,  an  account  of  which  is  published  in  the  “ Proceed- 
ings of  the  Royal  Society.”  It  is  there  shown  that  if  you  have 
a mixture  of  pure  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  and  expose  it  to 
the  spectrum,  that  at  the  place  where  the  iodide  alone  would 
show  the  greatest  action  or  development,  the  image  has  been 
destroyed  by  liberation  of  bromine  from  the  bromide  which  is 
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in  contact  with  it,  and  which  is  also  acted  upon  by  rays  of  the 
same  refrangibility.  Now  no  mere  physical  theory  of  the  photo- 
graphic  image  would  account  for  this.  Instead  of  the  developed 
image  being  almost  nit  at  this  particular  part  of  the  spectrum, 
it  would  be  increased  in  intensity,  and  such  increased  intensity 
is  to  be  found  if  the  two  be  exposed  in  the  presence  of  silver 
nitrate,  which  will  take  up  the  bromine  and  iodine  liberated  by 
light. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Comsjjonbcncc. 

MU.  A.  PRINGLE  ON  JUDGING  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Sir, — Sarcasm,  used  skilfully,  and  on  appropriate  sub- 
jects at  fitting  times,  is  certainly  a powerful  weapon  in  the 
hauds  of  the  journalist.  When  sarcasm  is  crude,  inappro- 
priate, and  misplaced,  it  becomes  mere  buffoonery,  and  the 
wit  of  your  correspondent,  “ A Member,  &c.,”  in  your 
issue  of  yesterday,  is  a very  fair  sample  of  the  latter  phase 
of  sarcasm. 

The  very  “ oblique  ovation  ” of  your  correspondent  con- 
veys to  the  reader  iguoraut  of  the  facts,  several  impres- 
sions of  my  first  letter  grossly'  exaggerated,  and  several 
absolutely  false.  This  writer’s  style,  coupled  with  his 
hiding  under  a general  name,  precludes  the  idea  of  my 
attempting  to  answer  him  further. 

It  is  significant,  or  seems  so  to  me,  that  the  two  persons 
who  have  attacked  me  and  posed  as  defenders  of  the  exist- 
ing system  of  judging,  one  in  your  columns,  the  other  in 
those  of  your  contemporary,  have  both  of  them  shone  by 
reflected  light ; in  other  words,  have  taken  refuge  in  names 
by  which  they  caunot  be  identified.  Does  it  mean  that 
no  one  approves  of  the  existing  system  sufficiently  to  say 
so  boldly  and  opeulyV  It  looks  like  it. 

I anticipate  opposition,  but  I hope  for  manly’,  open,  and 
gentlemanly  opponents. — I am,  yours,  &c., 

Andrew'  Tringle. 


froccebings  of  Societies. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

The  last  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  present 
session  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  the  9th  inst.,  at  the 
Gallery,  6a,  Pall  Mall  East,  James  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed, 

The  Chairman  called  upon  Mr.  J.  R.  Sawyer  to  re-open  the 
discussion  upon  Mr.  W.  S.  Bird’s  paper  “ On  the  Reproduction 
of  Pictures  in  the  National  Gallery,”  and  exhibit  illustrations  of 
recent  discoveries  in  the  photographic  reproduction  of  colour. 

Mr.  Sawyer  commenced  by  saying  that  it  was  quite  un- 
necessary to  insist  on  the  importance  of  the  subject  referred  to 
in  Mr.  Bird’s  paper,  as  the  examples  which  had  been  shown 
proved  that  a real  and  substantial  advance  had  been  made.  Mr. 
Bird  had  mentioned  that  he  went  to  head-quarters  for  particulars, 
and  Messrs.  Brauu  refused  to  give  any  information  beyond  the 
letter  which  had  been  read.  This  he  had  analysed,  and  could 
get  nothing  out  of  it,  beyond  certain  additions  to  collodion,  and 
the  employment  of  light  of  a complementary  colour.  He 
thought  it  "was  usual  to  add  several  substances  to  collodion  for 
certain  purposes.  Then  they  declared  that  there  was  no  re- 
touching whatever  employed,  except  a few  touches,  thus  imply- 
ing that  the  results  were  due  to  a secret  substance  in  the  film. 
There  was  certainly  an  advance  ; at  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  it  was  entirely  the  outcome  of  an  alteration  of  the 
sensitive  condition  of  collodion.  They  had  a proper  studio, 
fitted  with  every  appliance  for  the  work  in  hand  ; the  glasses 
could  be  removed  from  the  pictures,  and  no  pains  were  spared 
to  thoroughly  utilise  any  advantages  the  trustees  had  granted. 
The  Berlin  Company,  who  previously  photographed  the  same 
subjects,  had  not  similar  facilities.  Speaking  of  the  influence  of 


isochromatic  plates,  he  said,  scarlets  remain  unchanged  ; one 
great  point  seemed  to  be  a retarding  action  upon  blues,  which  he 
thought  enabled  a longer  time  to  be  given  to  the  yellows  ; this 
would  also  account  for  the  greater  smoothness  discernible. 
Dr.  Vogel  had  spoken  of  eosine  producing  smoothness,  and  he 
(Mr.  Sawyer)  found  that  whether  it  be  used  in  collodion  or  a 
dry  plate,  this  peculiarity  was  very  noticeable.  He  did  not  think 
it  likely  that  colour  value  would  be  gained  in  photography  in  the 
manner  advocated  by  Mr.  Werge,  and  some  difficulty  might  be 
experienced  in  preparing  and  working  plates  sensitive  to  every 
part  of  the  spectrum  ; still,  while  every  nerve  should  be  strained 
to  improve  the  work  by  chemical  means,  yet  some  art  would 
always  be  necessary.  Mr.  Sawyer  then  exhibited  two  carbon 
transparencies  of  large  size,  forming  a scale  of  twelve  tints  each, 
ranging  from  vermilion  to  indigo:  one  produced  from  an 
ordinary  wet  plate  negative,  and  the  other  from  a Clayton  and 
Tailfer  isochromatic  gelatine  plate,  wherein  it  appeared  that  the 
green  and  vermilion  showed  no  difference  in  either  plate  ; but 
there  was  considerable  difference  in  the  case  of  blues  and  yellows. 
In  the  Clayton  and  Tailfer  plate  the  three  tints  of  yellow  were 
exactly  the  same  ; not  so  with  the  wet  collodion  ; and  this  want 
of  distinguishing  degrees  or  shades  of  colour  accounted  for  some 
of  the  failures  in  the  reproduction  of  the  pictures  in  the  National 
Gallery.  Several  examples  were  then  shown,  among  which  were 
three  reproductions  of  a coloured  print:  one  by  the  wet  process, 
direct  and  untouched  ; another  reduced  by  the  wet  process  ; and 
a carbon  transparency  taken  which  bad  been  carefully  retouched, 
ana  then  a carbon  negative  made  from  it,  and  a third  made 
direct  on  an  isochromatic  plate  (untouched).  There  was  very 
little  difference  between  the  results  of  the  two  last  named,  but 
the  details  were  pointed  out,  as  also  were  similar  peculiarities  in 
Messrs  Braun’s  reprodudtion  of  a Raphael  and  a Rubens 
recently  photographed.  Certain  evidence  of  retouching  was 
then  alluded  to,  also  the  effect  of  eosine  in  emulsions  and 
collodion.  Coloured  glass  as  a medium  Mr.  Sawyer  did  not 
think  practical  when  large  pictures  had  to  be  dealt  with.  Mr. 
Sawyer  having  concluded,  the  Chairman  invited  remarks. 

Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  had  listened  carefully  to  Mr. 
Sawyer’s  paper,  and  he  had  not  discovered  any  evidence  to  show 
that  Braun's  results  had  any  advantage  whatever  over  isochro- 
matic plates  carefully  retouched,  or  what  had  been  done  tv.enty 
years  ago  with  wet  collodion  by  Dr.  Diamond.  He  had  been  to 
the  Gallery  that  afternoon  to  compare  a print  from  Dr. 
Diamond’s  negative,  and  one  of  the  same  subject  recently  made 
by  Braun,  with  the  original  painting  (one  of  Turner’s).  In  the 
latter  the  yellow’s  were  all  of  the  same  tint ; the  old  negative  he 
considered  perfect  in  that  respect.  The  blue  of  the  sky  was 
rendered  by  comparison  ; in  the  new  negative  it  was  all  white. 
The  masts  of  the  vessel  had  been  carefully  put  in  by  the 
retouchers,  and  Turner  had  purposely  left  part  of  them  out. 
Again,  they  had  completely  changed  the  shape  of  a cloud  ; and 
he  would  meet  any  committee  the  Society  might  appoint,  and 
prove  to  them  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  that  Braun’s  pic- 
ture had  been  retouched  enormously. 

Mr.  J.  Werge  said  both  Mr.  Sawyer  and  Colonel  Wortley  had 
strengthened  his  arguments.  The  reds  wrere  not  produced  any 
better  than  formerly,  and  the  claim  advanced  by  Messrs.  Braun 
wras  entirely  due  to  retouching. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  : Mr.  Sawyer  referred  to  coloured 
mediums  as  an  objection.  For  large  surfaces  or  for  a number  of 
different  coloured  mediums  it  would  be  an  insuperable  objection. 
The  use  of  coloured  illumination  iu  a box  or  in  the  room,  of  any 
particular  colour,  would  not  be  disadvantageous,  and  he  had 
been  working  in  that  direction.  Ives,  Vogel,  Eder,  and  others 
introduced  dyeing  film3,  and  some  thought  they  acted  as  optical 
sensitizers  ; but  he  thought  it  better  to  employ  coloured  illumi- 
nation. 

Mr.  Sawyer’s  experiments  led  him  to  prefer  placing  the 
coloured  medium  over  the  sensitive  plate. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Bird  was  glad  to  find  his  paper  had  elicited  so 
much  interest.  Did  the  Colonel  admit  that  the  blues  and 
yellows  were  affected  in  the  specimen  ol  Messrs.  Braun  ? 

Col.  Wortley  : Yes. 

Mr.  Bird  had  taken  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Eastlake,  the  Keeper  of 
the  National  Gallery,  and  he  said  the  advance  was  very  decided  ; 
also  that  of  Sir  F.  Burton,  who  held  that  the  point  was  beyond 
discussion.  A month  ago  Mr.  Sawyer  held  opinions  something 
like  those  stated  by  the  Colonel,  that  there  was  nothing  new. 

Col.  Wortley  : There  is  no  novelty  beyond  what  isochromatic 
plates  could  do  with  retouching. 

Mr.  Bird  : Well,  Mr.  Sawyer  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  Mr. 
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Werge  and  the  Colonel,  but  he  has  changed  it  considerably  in 
the  interval.  It  has  been  shown  to-night  what  cau  be  done  by 
certain  plates  without  the  slightest  amount  of  retouching,  and 
we  have  no  right  to  doubt  Messrs.  Braun’s  assertion.  Mr. 
Sawyer  has  shown  there  is  an  advance,  and  this  Society  should 
insist  on  increasing  our  knowledge  in  this  direction.  Collodion 
emulsion  is  said  to  be  used  at  Dornach  : Tailfer’s  plates  are  not 
used.  The  Berlin  Company  had  the  same  facilities  as  Messrs. 
Braun.  Regarding  an  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  a cloud 
spoken  of  by  Col.  Wortley,  he  must  remember  that  twenty  years 
makes  a great  difference  in  a picture. 

Col.  Wortley  : I challenge  Messrs.  Braun  most  distinctly  to 
send  their  negatives  here.  The  clouds  have  been  carefully 
touched  out  of  shape. 

Mr.  Leon  Warxerke  observed  that  the  orthochromatie  plate 
did  not  give  all  that  is  wanted,  and  he  had  tried  several  brands. 
Those  used  by  Mr.  Sawyer  (Tailfer’s)  had  colouring  matter  put 
into  the  emulsion,  so  did  not  require  a coloured  glass  medium  like 
Vogel  uses.  The  effect  was  due  to  the  colour,  and  some  colours 
acted  much  better  than  others.  He  had  tried  a great  number ; he 
did  not  think  smoothness  due  to  cosine,  because  the  most  remark- 
able result  he  had  obtained  was  with  flashed  glass ; he  used  deeply 
tinted  glasses,  which  increased  exposure  from  300  to  600  times. 
This  was  of  little  consequence  with  dry  plates,  but  if  they  could 
find  a means  of  reducing  exposure,  then  so  much  the  better. 
Captain  Abney  had  asked  him  to  say  that  he  (Capt.  Abney)  was 
in  favour  of  illuminating  the  picture  in  the  manner  just  suggested 
by  Mr.  Debenham.  He  then  passed  round  a chart  containing  all 
the  spectrum  colours,  and  reproductions  therefrom.  The  Tailfer 
plate  would  not  give  sufficiently  good  results  with  his  chart  unless 
a coloured  media  was  also  used.  These  plates  did  a great  deal, 
but  not  all.  He  fonud  that  coloured  glasses  did  alter  the  shape 
of  a figure  on  the  chart,  the  green  and  red  becoming  exaggerated. 
The  position  of  the  glass  had  much  to  do  with  success,  and  he 
preferred  using  it  just  behind  the  lens. 

Mr.  Sawyer  then  replied.  He  said  they  might  take  it  un- 
officially from  him  that  the  plates  used  recently  by  Messrs.  Braun  at 
the  National  Gallery  were  wet  collodion.  That  firm  added  certain 
substances  to  collodion,  and  Tailfer  mixed  it  with  emulsion  for 
his  dry  plate.  He  could  prove  that  those  pictures  showing 
smoothness  of  texture  were  as  sharp,  or  sharper,  than  the  others, 
and  he  did  not  think  the  small  prints  shown  by  Mr.  VVarnerke 
were  any  guide.  The  proper  position  for  a coloured  glass  plate 
was  in  the  camera,  and  just  in  front  of  the  plate. 

The  Chairman  thought  there  was  no  subject  of  greater 
interest  than  the  study  of  colour  reproduction  by  photography, 
and  he  called  for  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Sawyer  for  his  paper, 
and  another  to  Mr.  Werge,  which  were  duly  accorded. 

Mr.  Warnerke  then  introduced  the  subject  of  a “ New  Sensi- 
tive Paper  as  a Substitute  for  Glass.”  Having  remarked  upon 
the  inconvenience  of  glass  negatives  when  travelling,  he  had, 
years  ago,  introduced  a means  of  overcoming  the  difficulty,  and 
now  he  had  met  with  a new  material,  which  he  coated  upon  both 
sides,  and  obtained  a rapid  film  capable  of  yielding  perfect  nega- 
tives as  fine  in  texture  as  glass.  An  example  was  then  passed 
round,  as  well  as  prints  from  the  same,  which  left  nothing  to  be 
desired.  Mr.  Warnerke  pointed  out  that  the  material  could  be 
exposed  in  metal  slides,  or  by  means  of  his  usual  roller-slide,  which 
had  been  improved  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  rapid  substi- 
tute It  was  very  strong,  and  did  not  expand  in  water,  so  that 
development,  fixing,  &c  , could  take  place  in  the  ordinary  way. 
The  films  could  be  dried  on  a glass  plate  and  stripped,  when  they 
would  have  a glazed  surface  ; or  packed  away  in  books,  and  dried 
with  a matt  surface. 

Mr.  W.  England  enquired  how  Mr.  Warnerke  would  protect 
the  films  from  the  action  of  silver  during  printing. 

Mr.  Warnerke  said  there  was  no  difficulty  in  applying  a 
coating  of  dammar  varnish  to  a plate  upon  which  one  of  these 
films  was  placed,  and  stripping  it  off  when  dry. 

The  Chairman  thanked  Mr.  Warnerke  for  bringing  the  sub- 
ject before  them,  aud  hoped  it  would  prove  of  great  advantage. 
He  then  called  upon  Mr.  Addenbrooke  to  read  a paper  on  “ An 
Improved  Shutter,”  but,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  that 
gentleman  preferred  to  explain  one  or  two  points,  and  reserve  its 
further  consideration  until  the  next  Technical  Meeting,  June  23. 
The  Chairman  then  announced  that  all  pictures  intended  for  the 
next  Annual  Exhibition  must  be  delivered  by  the  evening  of 
September  24th,  af  er  which  none  will  be  receive!.  The 
annual  soricc  will  take  place  on  Saturday,  October  3rd,  when  he 
hopes  to  see  a good  show  of  pictures,  and  meet  all  the  members 


of  the  Society ; and  in  the  meantime  he  wished  them  an  enjoyable 
holiday  season. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  until  October  3rd. 


South  London  Photographic  Society. 

The  last  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society,  previous  to  the 
summer  recess,  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  4 th  inst.,  at  the 
House  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C.,  Mr, 
C.  Poirson  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  May  meeting  having  been  read  and  con- 
firmed, 

The  Chairman  called  upon  Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  to  read  a 
paper  entitled,  “Hints  for  Summer  Work”  (see  page  372). 

Air.  Ashman  having  concluded  his  remarks,  some  of  which 
were  practically  illustrated,  the  Chairman  invited  a discussion. 

He  remarked  on  the  usefulness  of  papers  similar  to  that  they 
had  just  listened  to,  and  referred  to  a curious  experience  which 
he  had  met  with  only  a few  days  before— viz.,  that  of  the  films 
breaking  away  in  patches  duting  development,  or  in  the  after 
washing,  the  particular  sample  of  plates  being  so  soft  that  a 
touch  of  the  finger,  or  even  the  pressure  from  a stream  of  water, 
was  sufficient  to  bring  away  small  pieces  of  film.  He  wished  to 
know  whether,  in  practice,  there  would  be  any  appreciable  gain 
in  passing  the  slit  of  a drop-shutter  vertically  or  horizontally, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  ? 

Mr.  E.  Pn. Kington  handed  round  a drop  shutter,  which  he 
was  sure  was  the  roughest  that  had  ever  been  shown  ; neverthe- 
less, be  had  succeeded  in  making  a large  number  of  London 
street  views  by  its  means,  and  he  agreed  with  Air.  Ashman  that 
the  drop  was  the  most  useful  form  of  shutter  for  out-door  work 
extaut. 

The  Chairman  had  made  a similar  arrangement  to  the  one 
shown,  but  the  heat  of  the  sun  caused  it  to  warp,  and  thereby 
defeated  the  object. 

Mr.  Pii.kixgton  remarked  that  he  used  cigar-box  wood,  and 
the  shutter  had  never  yet  failed.  He  then  spoke  of  c wtain 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  employment  of  the  blue 
printing  process,  by  tourist  photographers,  when  merely  a few 
copies  were  wanted  in  a hurry,  or  when  there  was  a scarcity  of 
water  for  washing  prints,  as  experienced  at  Continental  hotels. 

Mr.  E.  Clifton  spoke  in  favour  of  the  plain  drop  shutter,  and 
he  said  it  was  really  astonishing  how  accurately  speed  could  bs 
governed  by  the  angle  at  which  it  was  set. 

Mr.  Ashman  then  briefly  replied  to  the  speakers,  after  which 
he  exhibited  and  explained  the  construction  of  “ An  inexpensive 
electric  shutter  for  studio  use.”  He  commenced  by  saying : The 
arrangement  I have  now  the  pleasure  of  showing  you  is  one  that 
has  been  in  constant  use  for  seven  years,  and  was  described  by 
me  as  far  back  as  May,  1879  ; therefore  I trust  you  will  not  take 
exception  to  its  want  of  novelty  and  rough  workmanship.  The 
shutter  was  then  shown  in  action.  Continuing,  he  said  : You  will 
observe  that  it  is  constructed  to  work  inside  the  camera  immedi- 
ately behind  the  lens,  and  that  it  occupies  less  room  than  any 
commercial  shutter  yet  introduced,  whilst  it  is  certain  in  action, 
noiseless,  aud  as  rapid  as  there  is  any  necessity  for.  These  two 
doors  opening  from  the  centre  are  each  very  little  wider  than 
half  the  diameter  of  the  lens ; they  are  blackened  pieces  of 
cardboard — old  photographs— and  are  swung  open  by  means  of 
knitting  needles  supported  by  brass  arms,  having  small  holes 
drilled  through  them  to  receive  the  pointed  ends  of  the  needles, 
thus  reducing  friction  to  a minimum.  Beneath  these  doors  is 
fixed  an  elecro-magoet,  and  within  the  magnetic  field  is  placed 
an  iron  plate  or  armature  having  a projecting  fork  soldered  to  it. 
Beneath  the  armature,  and  attached  thereto,  is  another  needle 
having  a fixed  metal  plate  at  each  end,  through  which  the  needle 
points  pass,  and  thus  the  ends  of  the  fork,  when  in  action,  de- 
scribe au  arc  of  greater  dimensions  than  that  of  the  armature 
plate,  besides  which  the  whole  of  the  magnetic  force  is  utilized. 
The  fork  strikes  metal  wedges  which  open  the  doors  and  retain 
them  in  that  position  until  the  circuit  is  broken.  The  rapid 
closing  is  in  a great  measure  accelerated  by  light  springs,  the 
tension  of  which  may  be  regulated  as  in  the  model  shown,  and 
in  all  cases  must  not  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  power  of  the 
maguet.  By  making  the  pull  less  on  one  door  than  on  the  other, 
and  gluing  a strip  ot  paper  or  other  material  at  tne  edge  of 
each,  a lap  is  formed,  when  closed,  which  effectually  stops  the 
passage  of  light.  You  are  all  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
science  of  magnetism  and  electricity  to  understand  the  precise 
action  that  takes  place  when  a circuit  is  closed  in  which  a coil  of 
covered  copper  wire  wound  on  a bar  of  soft  iron  forms  a part, 
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and  you  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  forms  of  batteries  best 
suited  for  studio  work.  In  my  own  practice  I use  the  Lcclanche 
pile  exclusively.  The  porous  pots  before  you  have  been  in  use 
three  years,  and  there  is  something  left  yet ; but  they  require 
care  to  get  the  most  out  of  them.  1 never  use  these  three  cells 
for  any  other  purpose  than  opening  those  doors,  and  t iey  are 
only  in  action  as  long  as  the  exposure  lasts,  the  latter  being 
determined  by  opening  the  circuit  when  all  action  on  the  battery 
ceases.  Focussing  is  managed  without  the  batteries,  a lever 
being  provided  for  that  purpose  ; very  long  exposures,  as  in 
copying,  are  managed  in  the  same  way  ; but  exposures  of  three  or 
four  miuutes’  duration  would  not  distress  the  battery,  provided  a 
short  interval  elapsed  between  each  exposure.  It  is  important 
that  all  connecting  points  should  be  kept  clean,  and  terminal 
screws  tightened  occasionally  ; the  liquid  should  be  filtered  to 
rid  it  of  the  crystals  of  zinc  chloride  formed,  strengthened 
after  five  or  six  weeks’  use,  aud  renewed  (say)  once  in  six  months. 
I make  a saturated  solution  of  sal  ammoniac,  filter,  and  use  six 
parts  of  this  with  two  of  water.  The  quantity  used  should  be 
only  sufficient  to  reach  two-thirds  of  the  distance  up  the  porous 
pot.  I always  make  my  own  zinc  rods  from  old  cisterns  or  any 
rough  zinc  1 can  get  hold  of,  which  is  run  down  into  a mould  ; 
when  cold,  filed  up  and  amalgamated  with  mercury  ; this  latter 
operation,  if  well  done,  saves  considerable  local  action  and  loss  of 
power  by  preventing  the  rapid  formation  of  crystals  of  zinc 
chloride  and  general  deterioration.  It  is  a good  plan  to  have 
metallic  mercury  loose  at  the  bottom  of  the  liquid,  as  it  enables 
the  zinc  rod  to  replenish  its  surface  as  voltaic  action  goes  on. 
The  subject  is  too  important  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  manner, 
since  it  is  not  possible  to  briefly  illustrate  all  that  has  been  done 
in  this  direction  ; in  fact,  one  gentleman,  Mr.  It.  Offord,  exhibited 
three  years  ago  no  less  than  ten  different  forms  of  camera 
shutters  possessing  great  merit ; these  were  all  actuated  electri- 
cally. I have  made  all  the  parts  of  the  shutter  now  shown,  and 
fixed  them  separately,  so  that  a glance  will  be  sufficient  to  enable 
any  of  the  gentlemen  present  to  make  a shutter  out  of  old  photo- 
graphs, a cigar  box,  three  penny  worth  of  wire,  and  a few  old 
printing-frame  springs. 

After  the  usual  vote  of  thanks, 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  outdoor  meeting  would 
take  place  on  the  last  Saturday  in  July  (25th  prox.),  due  notice 
of  which  would  be  given  by  the  Secretary. 


London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

At  the  usual  weekly  meeting  on  Thursday,  the  4th  mst.,  Mr.  T. 
Waltenbkrg  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  G.  Poirin  passed  round  two  negatives — one  coated  with 
a collodio-bromide  emulsion,  the  other  with  the  same  emulsion, 
but  in  addition  had  been  coated  with  a rapid  emulsion  over  it. 
Upon  exposure,  it  was  found  that  the  plate  with  the  two  films 
was  about  twenty  times  more  rapid  than  the  other ; it  showed, 
however,  a very  thin  image. 

Mr.  J.  Barker  remarked  that  he  had  some  years  ago  tried 
coating  two  films  on  one  plate,  but  invariably  found  that  he 
obtained  better  results  from  gelatino-bromide  plates  alone  ; he 
therefore  gave  up  expeiimenting  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  thought  the  silver  on  the  gelatine 
film  only  had  been  reduced,  and  not  the  silver  in 'the  collodion 
film. 

A question  from  the  box  was  read: — “If  a rapid  gelatino- 
bromide  plate  be  kept  at  a temperature  of  from  110°  F.  to 
120®  F.  for  some  time,  will  that  plate  lose  its  sensitiveness  ? 
And  if  so,  will  the  lo3s  of  sensitiveness  be  pcnninent  ? ” 

Mr.  W.  H.  Prestwick  mentioned  a case  of  a batch  of  plates 
that  frilled  very  badly,  lie  ultimately  had  them  subjected  to  a 
great  heat,  which  completely  cured  the  frilling  without  any  loss 
of  sensitiveness. 

Mr.  J.  Barker  said  a similar  case  had  occurred  with  him  ; 
some  plates  he  had  frilled.  As  a possible  remedy  he  put  them 
in  an  oven  ; this  had  the  desired  effect. 

Mr.  A.  Haddox  remarked  that  a friend  of  his  had  recently 
returned  from  Zanzibar  ; he  had  takeu  out  with  him  two  makes 
of  rapid  commercial  plates.  In  one  case  an  exposure  of  from 
four  to  five  seconds  would  only  produce  an  exceedingly  hard 
image  ; with  the  other  make,  scarcely  any  image  could  be 
obtaiued. 

Mr.  RicntRD  Jahr  thought  a high  temperature  in  the  last 
stage  of  drying  gelatine  plates  an  advantage  when  the  plates 
were  intended  for  use  in  a hot  climate,  to  ensure  their  being 
thoroughly  dry  before  packing,  lie  stated  that  in  some  parts  of 


America  the  temperature  was  as  high  .as  at  Zanzibar,  but  it  was 
not  found  to  have  any  effect  upon  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plates. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  passed  round  for  the  members’ 
inspection  a series  of  platinotype  prints  from  negatives  taken  by 
him  at  Whitsuntide. 

In  reply  to  a question, 

Mr.  R.  Jahr  said  platinotype  was  used  in  all  the  large  cities 
of  America  by  professional  photographers  for  enlargements. 


Sheffield  Photographic  Society. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the  Masonic  Hall  on  Tuesday, 
2nd  inst.,  Mr.  W.  B.  Hatfield  in  the  chair. 

After  the  usual  business  of  the  evening,  Messrs.  W.  W.  Wood, 
Geo.  Hirst,  Jonathan  Taylor,  and  E.  M.  Barker  were  elected 
members. 

The  pictures  for  the  competition  were  then  brought  on  for 
judgment,  the  subject  being  “Old  Mill.”  More  pictures  were 
entered  for  this  than  any  previous  contest,  and  the  whole  formed 
a very  interesting  collection  of  “ Old  Mills.” 

The  two  wiun  ;rs  in  last  month’s  contest  took  the  same  posi- 
tions Mr.  J.  W.  Oharlesworth  1st ; and  the  President  2nd. 

The  exhibition  of  and  conversation  on  pictures  of  the  Society's 
May  trip  to  Kirkstall  Abbey,  near  Leeds,  then  lasted  some  time. 
Very  many  beautiful  pictures  were  got,  the  day  being  fine  and 
sunny  ; and  though  the  party  was  not  so  largo  as  might  have  been 
expected,  most  of  the  picturesque  positions  of  the  Abbey  were 
secured. 

As  this  was  the  night  on  which  the  1884  members  were  to 
select  their  presentation  print  from  the  best  specimens  of  members’ 
work,  a most  abundant  and  interesting  collection  lay  on  the  table, 
and  deeply  interested  a crowded  meeting  until  a late  hour. 

The  next  trip  of  the  Society  will  be  to  Lathkill  l)ale  on 
Monday,  June  15. 

Hide  Amatp.tr  Photographic  Society. 

On  Whit  Saturday  this  Society  had  its  third  trip  of  the  season, 
when  thirty  members  and  friends  went  by  train  to  Bakewell.for 
Haddon  Hall.  Mr.  F.  W.  Cheetham  was  the  leader,  and  great 
praise  is  due  to  him  for  the  very  successful  manner  in  which  he 
carried  out  his  duties.  On  going  through  the  village  of  Bake- 
well,  several  members  took  various  views  of  the  river  bridge. 
The  party  then  proceeded  by  the  main  road  to  Haddon,  which  is 
about  three  miles  distant.  Having  paid  the  usual  entrance  fee 
(3d.),  the  party  at  once  set  to  work  taking  various  views.  Whilst 
several  views  of  the  courtyard  were  taken,  several  other  members 
proceeded  to  take  interiors,  &c.,  including  the  banquetting  hall, 
ballroom,  and  the  bed  in  which  Queen  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have 
slept  during  her  visit  to  the  “ King  of  the  Peak."  Others  pro- 
ceeded t,o  take  views  of  the  Hall  and  garden  terraces.  Several 
members  photographed  the  party  on  the  steps  leading  from  the 
garden  to  the  terrace.  After  tea  those  who  had  not  shot  off  all 
their  plates  at  once  sought  suitable  subjects  on  which  to  expose. 
About  fifty  views  were  taken,  the  weather  beiDg  all  that  could 
be  dedred. 

Glossop  Dale  Photographic  Society. 

The  third  out-door  meeting  of  the  present  session  was  held  on 
May  30,  the  place  of  destination  being  Miller’s  Dale,  when,  owing 
to  the  Whitsuntide  holidays,  the  muster  was  not  as  large  as  was 
originally  expected. 

The  route  taken  was  down  the  valley,  via  Lytton  Mills, 
Water-cum- Julie,  and  Cressbrook — at  each  of  which  places 
several  plates  were  exposed — on  to  Monsal  Dale.  The  light 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  though  good,  was  not  so  bright 
as  in  the  morning,  aud  at  times  there  was  every  indication  of 
rain,  which,  however,  passed  over.  In  the  meantime  the  slides 
had  been  emptied  and  re-charged,  and,  when  the  party  returned 
from  Monsal  Dale,  a few  more  plates  were  “ shot  off”  in  Miller’s 
Dale.  On  the  average,  about  ten  plates  per  member  were 
exposed,  aud  a fair  percentage  of  good  negatives  was  obtained. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the 
2od  instant,  at  the  Society’s  rooms,  the  chair  being  taken  by 
Mr.  Merry. 

Several  u<  g itives  and  prints  wore  exhibited,  including  some  of 
the  Miller’s  Dale  out.  : 

After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  had  been  read  and 
confirmed,  I 

The  Chairman  called  upon  Mr.  II.  A.  Rademacher,  C-E.» 
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l'.C.S.,  to  read  his  paper  entitled,  “ Notes  on  Sulphite  of  Soda,” 
in  the  course  of  which,  after  a few  introductory  remarks  on  the 
terms  used  in  the  discussion  of  the  structure  and  constitution  of 
chemical  compounds,  he  proceeded  to  represent  on  the  blackboard 
the  structure  and  relationship  of  the  following  compounds  : — 
Water,  soda  crystals,  crystallized  sodium  sulphate,  crystallized 
hyposulphite,  and  sodium  sulphite.  Some  simple  tests  were 
given  for  ascertaining  the  suitability  or  otherwise  of  hypo  for 
photographic  purposes.  The  chemical  nature  and  various  modes 
of  action  of  sodium  sulphite  were  next  discussed,  and  the  use  of 
sodium  sulphite  or  bisulphite,  or,  better  still,  the  corresponding 
lime  compounds,  were  recommended  for  use  in  paper  mills  making 
photographic  materials,  instead  of  the  ordinary  “antichlore”  or 
“ killbleach,”  which  is  hyposulphite.  Mention  was  made  of  some 
other  compounds  of  sulphurous  acid  and  soda  besides  the  normal 
sulphite,  formed  uuderdiilerent  conditions  of  temperature,  strength 
of  solution,  &c. 


North  Staffordshire  Amateur  Photographic  Society. 
The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  on  the  20th  ult.  ; the 
President  occupied  the  chair. 

Mrs.  Hall  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Parker  were  elected  members. 

Some  excellent  prints  in  silver  and  carbon  from  negatives 
taken  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  excursion  to  Lichfield  were 
passed  round,  several  of  the  members  having  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  the  interior  of  the  Cathedral. 

It  was  resolved  that  au  excursion  be  made  to  Iveele,  near 
Newcastle-under-Lyme,  on  Wednesday,  June  3rd. 

Permission  having  been  given  by  the  owner  of  Iveele  Hall  for 
the  members  of  the  Society  to  photograph  in  the  neighbourhood, 
a numerous  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  proceeded  to  the 
pretty  spot,  and  the  weather  being  almost  all  that  could  be 
desired,  a very  enjoyable  day  was  spent.  The  ladies  with  their 
cameras  evidently  took  as  great  au  interest  in  the  art  as  the 
gentlemen. 


Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Photographic 
Association. 

The  May  excursion  meeting  took  place  on  Monday,  18thinst.,to 
Radstock,  from  which  place  it  was  arranged  to  drive  to  Great 
Elm  Rectory,  whither  the  party  had  been  kindly  invited  by  one 
of  its  members,  the  Rev.  II.  B.  Hare.  The  weather  looked 
doubtful  at  starting,  but  before  Radstock  had  been  left  very  far 
in  the  rear  the  weather  brightened,  and  the  drive  became  enjoy- 
able and  bracing.  Misfortune  was  experienced  by  the  party  on 
reaching  a bye-road  which  branched  off  at  a very  acute  angle, 
where  the  horses  shied  at  a water-barrel  in  a field,  on  entering 
which  through  a luckily  open  gate,  the  break  collided  with  the 
gate-post  and  carried  away  the  splinter-bar.  Camera  straps, 
rope,  &c.,  however,  made  a decently  firm  “ cobble  up  ” of  the 
fracture  for  a time,  aud  ultimately  Great  Elm  Rectory  was 
safely  reached.  After  breakfast,  thoughtfully  provided  by  the 
reverend  host,  a good  deal  of  work  was  done  before  the  clouds 
joined  hands  in  opposing  the  photographer’s  advance,  which, 
however,  they  made  later  in  the  moruiug,  aud  to  such  au  extent 
that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  use  the  opportunity  for  having 
lunch.  A veiy  pleasant  hour  was  spent  in  this  way,  and  after 
examining  seme  of  Mr.  Hare’s  negatives,  the  weather  brightened, 
and  at  the  commencement  of  wliat  proved  to  be  a most  delightful 
afternoon  the  party  again  made  a start  for  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  subjects  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  Old  Mill. 

After  a pleasant  walk  across  pleasant  fields,  by  the  side  of  the 
picturesque  stream,  the  mill  was  iciched,  and  almost  every  one 
commenced  without  delay  to  expose  plates  on  this  charmingly 
composed  subject.  By  this  time  the  light  had  become  almost 
too  bright  ; it  was  evident,  however,  that  some  were  takin°>  the 
be-t  means  at  their  command  for  battling  with  this  difficulty!  A 
still  further  point  on  the  river  was  teached,  and  some  pleasing 
subjects  photographed,  when  it  was  found  that  the  time  had 
flown,  and  a return  to  the  Rectory  was  necessary.  We  must  not 
forget,  however,  a most  perfect  subject  which  was  formed  bv 
some  cows  coming  down  to  the  river  to  drink,  the  surroundings 
being  also  charmingly  composed.  Once  more  the  hospitable 
board  of  the  genial  host  was  surrounded,  and  a high  tea  done 
full  aDd  appreciative  justice  to. 

On  the  proposition  of  the  President  (Mr.  Davey),  a hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  Rev.  II.  B.  Hare,  who,  in  respond- 
mg,  expressed  his  great  pleasure  in  having  the  members  of  the 
Society  as  his  guests  that  day. 


The  break,  excellently  repaired,  and  withal  very  expeditiously, 
now  arrived,  and  each  stowed  himself  and  his  “ traps  ’’ 
therein  for  the  return  journey,  after  a most  pleasant  excursion. 
Sir.  Frank  Prichard  was  elected  as  an  ordinary  member. 


ft ulh  in  ibe  jsfubio. 

A Reversing  Tripod  Top. — Mr.  J.  l’ike,  of  Neweastle-on- 
Tyne  sends  us  a very  conveniently-constructed  reversing  tripod 
top  which  he  has  designed.  It  is,  in  the  main,  similar  to  that 
described  by  Mr.  R.  Keene  on  page  91  of  thecurreut  Year-Book, 
but  it  is  provided  with  a slide  by  which  the  camera  can  be 
brought  more  or  less  completely  over  the  centre  of  the  tripod. 
An  arrangement  of  this  kind  is  not  only  useful  when  one  has  occa- 
sion to  direct  the  camera  upwards  or  downwards,  but  also  as  a 
means  of  rapidly  shifting  the  camera  so  as  to  make  the  long 
dimension  of  the  plate  either  horizontal  or  vertical. 

International  Inventions  Exhiisition.  — The  jury  for 
Group  29  (Photography),  is  composed  of  the  following  : — Warren 
de  la  Rue,  D.C.L.,  F.K.S.  (Chairman),  Captain  Abney,  R.E., 
F.R.S.  (Vice-Chairman),  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  (Reporter), 
T.  Bolas,  W.  B.  Bolton,  Hugh  W.  Diamond,  M.D.,  F.S.A., 
VV.  F.  Donkin,  John  Spiller,  F.C.S. 

Society  of  Arts  Conversazione.— The  Society  of  Arts  Con- 
versazione will  he  held,  by  permission  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  International  Inventions  Exhibition,  in  the 
Exhibition  buildings,  South  Kensington,  on  Friday  evening,  the 
3rd  of  July  next.  The  entrances  to  the  Exhibition  in  the  Exhi- 
bition Road  and  in  Queen’s  Gate  will  both  be  open.  A reception 
will  be  held  by  Sir  Frederick  Abel,  C.B.,  F.R.S.  (Chairman),  and 
the  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  near  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  Exhibition  in  Exhibition  Road.  The 
reception  will  commence  at  8 p.m.  Light  refreshments  (tea, 
coffee,  ices,  &e.)  will  be  supplied  at  the  usual  buffets.  No  re- 
freshments  of  any  kind  will  be  sold.  The  usual  cloak  rooms 
will  be  open,  but  there  will  be  no  special  arrangements  for  re- 
ceiving hats,  coats,  cloaks,  &c.,  which  may  he  required  for  use  in 
the  gardens.  Further  particulars  as  to  the  musical  and  other 
arrangements  wiil  appear  in  the  Society  of  Arts  Journal.  Pro- 
grammes will  also  be  distributed  on  the  evening.  There  will  be 
no  admission  to  the  Exhibition  except  to  persons  provided  with 
Society  of  Arts  tickets  ; the  ordinary  season  or  other  tickets 
will  not  be  available. 

The  Berlin  Exhibition,  1888. — This,  it  seems,  will  be 
strictly  national,  the  representatives  of  Berlin  commerce  and 
industry  having  arrived  at  this  resolution  at  a meeting  held  on 
May  20th.  Amongst  the  reasons  urged  in  favour  of  1888  was 
the  supposition  that  many  exhibitors  at  the  Paris  display  of  1889 
would  visit  Berlin  the  year  before,  and  thus  see  what  Germany 
was  doing  in  various  branches  of  manufacture. 

Paris  Exhibition,  1889. — The  Parisians  are  actively  engaged 
in  arranging  the  preliminaries  of  their  great  Exhibition,  which  is 
to  celebrate  the  centenary  of  the  Revolution,  and  which  will 
occupy  a space  one-third  larger  than  that  of  1878.  It  willcover 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  all  the  quay,  as  far  as  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affaits,  aud  the  esplanade  of  the  Invalides,  on  the  left 
bank.  On  the  right  it  will  take  in  the  Trocadero,  and  all  the 
portion  of  the  Champs  Elysees  comprised  between  the  Seine,  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  the  Grande  Avenue,  and  the  Avenue 
d’Antin.  The  superficial  area  of  the  covered  portion  will  be 
slightly  over  3,000,000  square  feet,  the  palaces  of  art  and  science 
each  occupying  about  300,000  square  feet,  and  the  remaining 
space  being  about  equally  distributed  between  the  machinery 
hall  and  a number  of  intermediate  constructions.  According  to 
a rough  estimate,  the  cost  is  put  at  A'2, 000,000,  but  some  French 
journals  consider  that  the  amount  will  more  likely  be  double 
that  sum.  The  Government  does  not  propose  to  bring  the 
financial  provision  for  the  schemo  before  the  present  Parliament, 
as  it  is  so  near  to  expiration.  It  will  form  the  subject  of 
deliberation  after  the  election  of  the  now  Chamber  ; but  it  is 
already  understood  that  the  city  of  Paris  will  contribute  the  sum 
of  about  £210,000. 

Notts  Photographic  Association. — The  following  excur- 
sions have  been  decided  upon,  and  the  Comrait'ee  trust  that 
members  will  make  their  arrangements  so  as  to  attend  as  many 
as  possible: — Saturday,  Juue  (\,  Weston-on-Trent,  and  King’s 
Mills;  Thursday,  June  11,  Thnrgaton  ; Thursday,  June  18, 
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Haddon  Hall  (the  President,  Mr.  G.  Shepperley,  offers  a prize  of 
10s.  Od.  for  the  best  photo,  taken  during  this  excursion) ; 
Saturday,  June  20,  Wilford  and  Clifton ; Thursday,  June  25, 
Wollaton  and  Lenton  ; Saturday,  July  4,  Quarndon  and  Kedleston 
Park;  Thursday,  July  9,  Borrowash  and  Elvaston  Castle; 
Saturday,  July  18,  Miller’s  Dale  and  District ; Thursday,  July  23. 
Thrumpton  ; Saturday,  August  8,  Bottesford  and  Belvoir  Castle  ; 
Thursday,  August  13,  Melbourne;  Saturday  August  22,  New- 
stead ; Thursday,  August  27,  The  Dukeries. 

Method  of  Hardening  Plaster. — By  Julie  {Comp/.  Rend.' 
100,  797—799). — Plaster  is  the  only  material  for  building  pur- 
poses which  increases  its  volume  after  application,  but  it  possesses 
the  disadvantage  of  want  of  firmness.  It  is  proposed  to  harden 
it  by  mixing  6 parts  of  plaster  with  1 part  of  rich  lime,  drying 
the  mixture,  and  then  soaking  it  for  a short  time  in  the  sulphates 
of  metals  precipitated  by  lime,  of  which  the  most  convenient  are 
those  of  zinc  and  iron.  If  the  latter  be  used  the  plaster  assumes, 
after  a time,  the  characteristic  tint  of  ferric  oxide,  but  its  resist- 
ance to  fracture  is  twenty  times  as  great  as  ordinary  plaster. 
Such  a mixture  may  also  be  used  as  a cheap  substitute  for 
parqueterie  flooring. — Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society. 

Obtaining  Iodine  in  Peru.  ( Dinyl . Pohjt.  J.,  255,  299.) — 
According  to  the  Genie  Civil,  1884,  5,  106,  about  1600 
kilos,  of  iodine  are  produced  monthly  at  the  works  of  Peruana 
in  the  province  Tarapaca,  in  Peru,  from  the  iodous  mother- 
liquors  obtained  iu  the  manufacture  of  sodium  nitrate. 
The  forms  of  apparatus  constructed  by  R.  Harvey  and  J.  T. 
North  in  1881  are  employed  for  the  preparation  of  the  hydrogen 
sodium  sulphite  used  to  precipitate  the  iodine,  and  for  distilling 
the  latter.  The  hydrogen  sodium  sulphite  is  obtained  by  satu- 
rating a solution  of  soda  with  sulphurous  anhydride.  The  soda 
is  prepared  by  furnacing  an  intimate  mixture  of  sodinm  nitrate 
and  coal-dust.  The  essential  constituent  of  the  product  of  the 
reaction  is  soda  contaminated  with  sodium  chloride,  sodium 
sulphate,  earthy  ingredients,  and  unburnt  coal. — Chemical 
Society’s  Journal. 

Potassium  Diciiro.mate  as  an  Antiseptic. — By  Lau.ior- 
rois  ( Chem . Centr.,  1884,  676).— Potassium  dichromate  (1  per 
cent.)  acts  as  an  antiseptic,  preventing  the  putrefaction  of  urine 
and  milk.  Three  eggs  were  taken,  of  which  one  was  left  whole, 
the  second  was  injected  with  10  drops  of  a 1 per  cent,  solution  of 
dichromate,  and  the  third  was  injected  with  10  drops  of  a 1 per 
cent,  carbolic  acid  solution.  After  three  months  the  first  and 
second  were  undccomposed,  whilst  the  third  was  quite  rotten. 
Dichromate  cannot  be  used  for  food  preservation  on  account  of 
its  poisonous  properties. — Abstract  of  the  Chemical  Society. 

Action  of  Bromine  on  Chlorides.  By  Berthelot  ( Compt . 
Rend.,  100,  761 — 767). — Concentrated  solutions  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  of  metallic  chlorides  absorb  considerable  quantities  of 
bromine  with  evolution  of  heat,  thus  pointing  to  the  formation 
of  additive  compounds,  the  perbromides  of  the  chlorides.  The 
resultant  solutions  slowly  give  up  bromine  when  a current  ot 
air  is  passed  through  them.  Their  formation  is  always  accom- 
panied by  the  displacement  of  a small  quantity  of  the  chlorine 
by  bromine,  attended  possibly  by  the  generation  of  cliloro- 
bromides.  In  this  paper,  the  exothermic  reactions  of  bromine 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  chlorides  of  barium,  strontium, 
and  calcium,  are  studied. — Chemical  Society  Reports. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next 
meeting,  on  June  17,  will  be  ‘‘On  the  Use  of  Sulphites  and  Bi- 
sulphites in  Photography.”  The  Saturday  out-door  meeting  will 
be  held  at  Pinner;  trains  from  Baker  Street  at  2.29  and  2.59. 


fto  Corrfsponbcnts. 

*»*  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

D-  F.  G. — The  marginal  definition  should  be  sufficiently  good  to 
satisfy  an  ordinary  critic.  Study  to  select  a suitable  point  for 
focussing,  so  as  to  as  far  as  possible  distribute  the  faults  over  the 
plate.  We  do  not  think  thut  it  is  advisable  for  you  to  obtain  a 
quicker  lens,  unless  you  intend  it  for  much  smaller  pictures. 

J.  II.  Goldie  — There  are  so  many  circumstances  which  may 
modify  the  application  of  the  law  to  such  a case,  III  it  wc  should 
not  feel  justified  in  advising,  even  if  we  were  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  circumstances.  It  is  probable  that  the  main  question  is 
the  length  of  time  that  your  studio  has  been  in  existence. 


Ebbw  Yale. — Thoroughly  clean  the  glass  with  such  detergents  as 
you  mention,  and  then  wax  one  side  of  it  in  the  following 
manner: — Warm  the  plate  to  a temperature  somewhat  over  the 
melting  point  of  wax,  and  rub  it  with  a lump  of  the  genuine 
article  (yellow)  ; after  which  diffuse  the  wax  evenly  over  the 
surface  with  a small  piece  of  flannel,  and  polish  off  the  excess 
with  another  piece  of  flannel.  Of  courso  the  glass  must  not  be 
allowed  to  get  cold  during  the  operation  of  waxing. 

W.  C.  W. — As  the  burden  of  your  letter  is  what  “1  ” saw,  “ 1” 
experienced,  and  “I”  think,  it  must  be  signed  with  your  name 
if  inserted  at  all. 

E.  D.  Adcock. — The  Silvertown  Company,  100,  Cannon  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

H.  P.— Use  it  just  as  it  is  ; perhaps  your  sample  was  alkaline. 

E.  II.  Mickei.wood. — 1.  As  far  as  our  recollection  goes,  the 
method  has  not  boen  referred  to  in  the  Photographic  News: 
indeed,  it  has  only  a very  remote  bearing  upon  photography. 
2.  Water  should  answer,  but  it  would  be  necessary  to  apply  it 
with  caution  ; perhaps  as  lino  spray,  and  only  a very  little  at  a 
time.  You  might  also  try  a dilute  solution  of  silicate  of  soda. 

C.  Stuart. — 1.  It  is  generally  the  case  when  water  is  supplied 
under  high  pressure,  aud  the  only  remedy  is  to  occasionally  move 
them  about,  or  to  use  water  from  another  source.  2.  See  page 
371. 

J.  IIawkes  Smith. — The  idea  is  one  which  has  much  to  be  said  in 
its  favour,  but  the  disadvantage  is  that  one  cannot  work  with  a lens 
of  short  focus,  or,  indeed,  any  lens  suited  for  a plate  much  smaller 
than  the  largest  which  the  slide  will  take.  The  apparatus  has 
been  returned  to  you  by  post. 

A F. — 1.  The  black  deposit  is  silver,  and  you  can  more  or  less 
perfectly  prevent  its  deposition  by  varnishing  the  metal  with 
llrunswick  black.  But  why  not  use  trays  of  earthenware,  ebonite, 
or  gutta-percha  ? 2.  Make  it  of  wood,  and  line  with  gut’a-pereba. 
If,  however,  you  are  resolved  to  use  metal  of  some  kind,  line  it 
with  lead. 

A.  M.  Corkind ale. — Write  to  Mr.  Henderson  at  his  studio  in 
King  William  Street,  London  Bridge;  he  will  perhaps  tell  you 
where  it  is. 

Broad  Arrow. — 1.  It  seems  that  for  some  reason  you  have  not 
made  the  general  ground  sufficiently  repellent  of  the  fatty  ink. 
Try  etching  rather  more  strongly.  2.  Only  on  the  ink  ; but  the 
ink  fills  “ the  corners  of  the  steps,”  as  you  define  them,  so  the 
resin  covers  these  also.  Probably  the  whole  difficulty  arises  from 
your  not  having  a roller  in  a sufficiently  “ springy  ” condition. 
Take  a look  through  a lithographic  shop,  if  you  have  a chance. 

W.  II.  Sedgwick. — Try  developing  much  more  slowly — let  us 
suppose,'  by  very  largely’  diluting  the  developer. 


y hotogrnplis  flcjgistcreb. 

Mr.  R.  11.  Loan  (Market  St.,  Cambridge) — 2 Photos,  of  Bishop  Hannington. 

Mrs.  1).  E.  C»\  (Nottingham)— 3 Photographs  of  Cats. 

Messrs.  Aiti-eton  A Co.  (Bradford) — Photo.  Group  of  Heads  of  Wesleyan 
Methodi-t  Representatives. 

Messrs.  Tur.si.it  & Drinkwateu  (Hull)— Photos.  ofPrinceof  Wales  and  of 
Lord  Alcester;  2 Photos,  of  Admiral  Sir  H.  Kcppell. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Urn  m— Photos.  of  1’r.necsses  Louise  and  Victoria  of  Schleswig* 
Holstein. 

Mr.  T.  Percy  Graham  (St.  Mary's,  Bedford) — Fli  to.  entitled  ‘‘Our 
Darling.” 

Mr.  Thurston  (Luton,  Beds.) — Pinto,  entitled  “ A Summer  Day.” 

Mr.  D.  Barnett  (Coteswold,  Leckhampton,  Cheltenham)— Photo,  of  Old 
Inn  Yard,  Nailsworth. 

Mr.  H.  Wi  aunt  (Lcytonsfone) — Photo,  of  Mr.  \V.  Pierce. 

Mr.  EnwAitn  Hill  "(Darlington  8tm-t,  Wolverhampton)— rhoto.  Croup 
Miss  It.  Berryman  and  Miss  L.  Cresswell. 
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THE  TREATMENT  OF  UNMOUNTED  PRINTS  ON 
ALBUMENIZED  PAPER. 

To  the  professional  photographer  who  sends  out  large 
numbers  of  unmounted  prints,  it  is  a simple  enough  matter 
to  so  flatten  them  that  they  will  be  quite  manageable, 
showiug  no  inclination  to  curl  up  inconveniently.  It  pays 
him  to  have  a large  press  with  roller  aud  hot  plate,  and  he 
simply  passes  the  prints  through  this. 

With  the  amateur  photographer  the  matter  is  in  most 
cases  very  different.  He  cannot,  especially  if  he  work  a 
large  size,  afford  to  purchase  a rolling  machine  to  pass  his 

Erints  through,  and  he  is  often  irritated  beyoud  measure 
y the  condition  which  they  assume  when  they  have  dried, 
especially  if  the  paper  have  a high  surface.  They  are 
found  to  have  curled  themselves  up  with  the  albumenized 
side  inwards,  sometimes  into  a little  roll  no  thicker  than 
a lead  pencil,  and  any  effort  to  unroll  them  usually  re- 
sults in  tearing  the  paper,  and  always  in  a deterioration 
of  the  surface  by  the  cracking  of  the  albumen  film. 

Ordinary  single  albumenized  paper  does  not  curl  up  in 
such  a totally  unmanageable  manner  as  does  the  very  high 
surface  double  albumenized  paper  now  frequently  used,  but 
still  it  is  very  troublesome.  The  prints,  if  they  are  allowed 
to  curl  up,  may  be  flattened  in  one  of  two  ways.  The  first 
and  roost  popu'ar  is  by  laying  them  face  downwards  on  a 
pad  of  blotting  paper,  or  some  similar  m iterul,  and  pass- 
ing a hot  iron  carefully  over  the  back.  With  small  prints 
this  treatment  is  usually  quite  satisfactory.  With  large 
prints,  unless  the  amateur  have  the  skill  of  a fairly  expert 
laundress,  he  is  certain  to  cau-e  folds  and  wrinkles  in  the 
paper  which  can  never  be  eradicated.  Moreover,  he  is 
liable  by  the  slightest  over-heating  of  the  iron  to  turn  the 
whites  of  the  pictures  into  yellow. 

The  second  method  is  that  of  passing  a blunt  paper- 
cutter  over  the  back  of  the  print  whilst  it  is  laid  face  down- 
wards on  a sof t pad.  This  method  has  the  objection  that 
it  is  almost  certain  to  crack  the  albumen  film  to  a greater 
or  lesser  degree. 

By  far  the  best  way  of  treating  priuts  which  are  not 
intended  to  be  mouuted  is,  in  our  opinion,  to  so  dry  and 
treat  them  that  they  are  never  permitted  to  roll  up.  There 
are  various  ways  of  doing  this.  If  prints  be  allowed  to 
drain  for  a few  minutes,  and  then  be  laid  between  sheets 
of  blotting-paper — or,  still  better,  between  drying  boards, 
which  are  simply  very  thick  sheets  of  blotting-paper  with 
a smooth  surface — if  the  sheets  be  piled  one  on  the  top  of 
the  other  with  a weight  over  all,  and  if  the  whole  arrange- 
ment be  allowed  to  stand  for  a few  days,  the  prints  will  at 
the  end  of  th  it  time  be  found  to  be  dry,  and  will  have  but 
little  inclination  to  curl  up. 

A method  which  we  prefer  is  the  following  : — The  prints 
are  removed  one  by  one  from  the  washing  water,  each 


being  allowed  to  drain  till  water  ceases  to  drip  from  it.  It 
is  now  blotted  off  with  white  blotting-paper,  which  ought 
to  be  that  which  is  made  specially  for  photographic  pur- 
poses, and  which  is  guaranteed  to  be  free  from  hyposul- 
phite of  soda. 

The  print,  when  it  is  blotted  surface  dry,  is  laid  face 
downwards  on  clean  blotting  papei.  The  albumenized 
surface  being  downwards,  the  weight  of  the  paper  restrains 
the  inclination  that  there  is  for  the  edges  to  curl  inwards, 
and  the  prints  may  be  allowed  to  get  very  nearly  dry  with- 
out curling  into  a condition  at  all  unmanageable.  When 
they  are  very  nearly  quite  dry — which  is  indicated  by  their 
beginning  to  curl  stiffly  inwards  at  the  edges  in  spite  of 
their  lying  face  downwards— they  are  piled  one  on  the  top 
of  the  other,  no  blotting  paper  or  anything  else  intervening 
between  them.  A weight  is  laid  on  the  top  of  the  pile, 
and  it  is  left  for  several  hours  or  any  longer  time.  If  the 
prints  be  on  single  albumenized  paper,  they  will  without 
farther  treatment  have  been  sufficiently  flattened.  Double 
albumenized  paper  is,  however,  very  obstinate,  and  requires 
something  more  than  merely  lying  flat  under  a weight. 

A thin  wooden  roller  is  taken — one  about  an  inch  in 
diameter  is  suitable — on  to  this,  one  of  the  prints  is 
rolled,  albumenized  side  outwards  ; the  end  of  the  print 
is  caused  to  overlap  the  beginning  of  a second  one  by  half- 
an-incli  or  so,  and  then  the  latter  is  rolled  up  till  it  over- 
laps and  catches  a third,  and  so  on.  By  this  means  a far 
tighter  roll  of  prints  can  be  made  than  by  rolling  them  as 
they  lie  one  on  the  top  of  another.  The  prints  are  allowed 
to  remain  rolled  up  for  a day  or  more,  when,  if  once  laid 
out  flat,  they  will  remain  so. 

o 

HYPO  IN  GELATINE  NEGATIVES. 

Mr.  Bbll,  writing  to  the  Philadelphia  Photographer,  makes 
some  pertinent  remarks  on  this  subject.  He  says : — When 
is  the  hypo  out  of  gelatiue  negatives?  was  asked  from  the 
question -box,  Philadelphia  Photographic  Society.  This 
important  question  got  but  few  answers,  and  those  but 
“ ill-digested.”  The  writer  has  for  guide — viz.,  plates  that 
develop  and  fix  quick,  hypo  washes  out  of  quickly.  Plates 
slow  in  developing,  and  very  slow  in  fixing,  will  be  very 
slow  in  having  the  hypo  washed  out ; in  fact,  with  such 
plates  one  is  never  sure  that  the  hypo  is  ever  got  rid  of. 
Such  plates  give  up  the  hypo  better  by  soaking  than  being 
washed  directly  under  the  tap.  Hypo  in  gelatine  nega- 
tives is  not  so  destructive  as  in  collodion,  but  finally  will 
destroy  them.  I have  gelatine  negatives  five  years  old 
that  have  hypo  in  them,  and  yet  are  used  to  produce  good 
prints  from  them.  To  test  whether  hypo  is  out  ot 
any  gelatine  negative,  take  a plate  that  has  been  given  the 
supposed  washing  to  rid  it  of  hypo,  put  it  on  a leveling- 
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stand,  cover  it  with  water,  let  it  remain  there  some  twenty 
minutes ; now  pour  this  water  into  a weak  solution  of  the 
blue  iodide  of  starch,  and,  if  this  is  decolourised,  the 
washing  has  not  been  sufficient. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  HOTEL. 

(A  Peep  into  the  near  Future.) 

“He  thought  that  amateur  photographers  might  reason- 
ably expect  that  hotel  keepers  would  begin  to  realise  the 
necessity  of  providing  accommodation  for  them.”  This  is 
the  opinion  of  the  President  of  the  Manchester  Amateur 
Photographic  Society.  What  a prospect  it  opens  up ! No 
more  waiting  till  dark  before  plates  can  be  developed,  and 
sitting  up  half  the  night  coaxing  out  an  under-exposed  and 
obstinate  picture.  No  more  vexations  because  your  stock 
of  dry  plates  is  exhausted,  and  the  loveliest  views  you  have 
yet  seen  cannot  be  taken  in  consequence.  No  more  agony 
arising  from  an  accident  to  your  camera  and  the  inability 
to  procure  another.  No  more — but  really  the  possibilities 
springing  out  of  Mr.  Palmer’s  suggestion  are  so  numerous 
that  they  can  be  only  dealt  with  adequately  in  a dramatic 
form. 

[Scene. — The  Camera  Hotel:  Enter  Photographer  with  kit.] 

Photographer  (to  Manager  of  Hotel).  Tell  your  fellows 
to  be  very  careful  of  my  luggage. 

Manager. — You  need  not  be  under  the  least  anxiety, 
sir;  I will  send  our  photographic  waiter  to  you.  Will 
you  be  wanting  the  use  of  our  dark  room  ? 

Photographer  ( astonished ). — What,  have  you  a dark- 
room ? 

Manager. — Certainly,  sir;  very  commodious,  and  with 
a properly  tested  non-actinic  light.  The  charge  is  one 
shilling  per  hour,  including  chemicals.  If  you  use  your 
own  chemicals,  the  tariff  is  one  half. 

Photographer. — Dear  me.  That  is  exceedingly  con- 
venient. 

Manager, — Oh,  we  are  determined  to  move  with  the 
times.  If  you  would  prefer  it,  our  man,  who  holds  a first- 
class  certificate  from  the  City  of  London  Guilds  and  Insti- 
tute, would  develop  your  plates.  The  tariff  for  develop- 
ing plates  commences  at  2s.  Cd.  per  dozen  quarter-plate 
size. 

Photographer. — Really,  I wish  I had  known  it.  I 
should  not  have  troubled  to  have  lumbered  up  myself  with 
bottles.  As  it  is,  owing  to  the  number  of  things  I had 
with  me,  I have  lost  the  flange  of  my  most  useful  lens. 

Manager. — Do  not  trouble,  sir.  If  your  flanges  have 
the  standard  screws  adopted  by  the  Photographic  Society, 
we  can  supply  you  with  another. 

Photographer. — I am  much  obliged.  Possibly  also  you 
have  some  material  which  would  do  for  a focussing-cloth. 
Unfortunately,  I left  mine  among  the  hills  yesterday. 

Manager. — We  have,  sir,  every  photographic  requisite 
that  you  can  possibly  want.  That,  sir,  is  our  manual  of 
instructions,  and  I think  you’ll  find  that  by  using  the 
Hotel  apparatus  you  will  save  both  money  and  trouble.  A 
telegram  or  letter  stating  the  kiud  of  picture  you  wish  to 
take — still  life,  architectural,  out-door  groups,  or  instan- 
taneous— will  receive  prompt  attention,  and  on  arriving 
here  you  will  find  everything  ready  and  in  perfect  order. 

Photographer. — Good  gracious!  You  astonish  me. 

Manager. — Or  if  you  prefer  it,  you  can  have  a locker 
in  which  to  put  your  own  apparatus,  so  that  the  bother  of 
dragging  it  up  to  town  is  entirely  avoided.  We  derived 
that  hint,  sir,  from  the  fishing  hotels,  where  similar  lockers 
are  provided  for  rods,  nets,  and  gear  generally. 

Photographer. — And  can  I have  proofs  printed  here? 
It  is  so  convenient  to  be  able  to  see  how  a negative  prints. 

Manager. — Well,  sir,  we  have  printing  arrangements  in 
contemplation,  but  they  are  not  yet  completed.  Our  in- 
tention is  to  introduce  the  new  direct  printing  proceas  by 
(JfYelopmcnt ; but  we  should  like  to  be  satisfied  that  it  is 


thoroughly  reliable  before  we  introduce  it  to  our  customers. 

Photographer. — Quite  right.  I see  I can  leave  my 
apparatus  in  your  bands  with  perfect  safety. 

Manager. —Oh,  yes.  ( l o photographic  tvailer)  Simmons, 
see  to  this  gentleman’s  things,  and  supply  him  with  one  of 
our  landscape  time-tables  for  the  month. 

Photographer. — Landscape  time-table — what  is  that? 

Simmons. — This  is  it,  sir  ( gives  card).  Shows  the  best 
times  of  the  day  for  photographing  the  various  places  of 
interest  in  the  neighbourhood.  We  have  also  artistic 
guides  attached  to  the  hotel,  who  will  assist  you  to  pick 
out  the  best  spots,  and  pose,  if  necessary,  as  a figure  in  the 
foreground,  to  give  life  to  the  picture.  All  information  as 
to  fees  ou  the  back  of  the  card. 

( Photographer  takes  card , and  retires  to  cofle-room  over- 
whelmed.) 


METEOROLOGY  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

BY  J.  VINCENT  ELSDEN  B SC.  (LOXD.),  F.C.S. 

Chapter  II. — Temperature  of  the  Atmosphere— Ther- 
mometers— Fluctuations  in  Temperature— Influence 

in  Photography. 

Nearly  all  atmospherical  changes  depend  ultimately  upon 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  accurate  determination  of 
which  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  important,  and  at  the 
same  time  perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult,  of  all  meteoro- 
logical observations.  The  history  and  mode  of  construc- 
tion of  thermometers  cannot  be  discussed  in  detail  here. 
It  will  be  enough  to  mention  that  the  inventor  of  the 
thermometer  is  unknown,  and  that  both  the  Florentine 
spirit  thermometei’s  and  the  Dutch  air  thermometers  were 
in  use  before  1093,  when  Halley  suggested  the  employ- 
ment of  mercury,  as  well  as  the  adoption  of  the  boiling 
point  of  water,  as  one  of  the  standard  temperatures.  The 
adoption  of  the  freezing  point  of  water,  as  the  zero  of  the 
scale,  had  been  previously  recommended  by  Hooke,  in 
1067. 

Since,  at  the  present  time,  both  mercury  and  alcohol 
thermometers  are  in  common  use,  it  may  be  useful  to 
compare  the  relative  advantages  of  these  two  liquids  as 
thermometric  substances.  Mercury  possesses  the  great 
advantage  of  expanding  uniformly  over  a large  range  of 
temperature,  its  boiling  point  being  350*  C.  (660°  Fab.),  and 
its  freezing  point  36°  C.  (-38°  Fah.).  This  advantage  is  not 
possessed  by  alcohol,  the  expansion  of  which  is  irregular, 
increasing  with  the  temperature,  so  that  the  length  of  a 
degree  on  an  alcohol  thermometer  varies  in  different  parts 
of  the  scale.  The  great  advautage  of  alcohol  is  its  utility 
for  measuring  very  low  temperatures,  for  it  has  never  yet 
been  frozen  ; but  since  it  boils  at  79°  2 C.  (174°-2  Fah.)  it  i3 
useless  for  high  temperatures.  Mercury,  however,  pos- 
sesses other  advantages.  It  can  easily  be  obtained  pure. 
Its  specific  heat  is  very  small,  so  that  it  does  not  take 
much  heat  away  from  the  substance  of  which  the  tempera- 
ture is  being  measured.  Lastly,  being  a metal,  its  con- 
ductivity is  very  great,  so  that  it  quickly  assumes  the 
temperature  of  the  substance  in  which  it  is  placed. 

Unfortunately,  considerable  confusion  has  been  caused 
by  the  adoptiou,  by  various  countries,  of  different  modes 
of  graduating  thermometer  scales.  Fahrenheit  took  as  his 
zero,  not  the  freeziug  point  of  water,  but  the  temperature 
of  a freezing  mixture  of  powdered  ice  and  salt.  He  also 
divided  the  distance  between  the  freezing  and  boiling 
points  of  water  into  180  equal  parts.  lie  thus  found  32® 
between  his  zero  and  the  freezing  point  of  water.  In  the 
centigrade  thermometer,  invented  by  Celsius,  and  in 
almost  universal  use  on  the  Continent,  as  well  as  in  this 
country  for  scientific  purposes,  the  freezing  point  of  water 
is  the  zero,  aud  the  distance  between  this  point  and  boiling 
poiut  is  divided  into  100  equal  parts.  Thus,  the  degree 
Fahrenheit  is  the  part  of  the  distance  between  freezing 
point  and  boiling  point ; while  the  degree  Centigrade  is 
the  part  of  the  same  distance,  aud  js  therefore  greater 
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iu  the  proportion  of 
rules  for  converting 
and  vice  versa : — 

To  convert  Fahrenheit  into  Centigrade  degrees,  subtract 
32,  multiply  the  remainder  by  5,  and  divide  by  9. 

To  convert  Centigrade  into  Fahrenheit,  multiply  by  9, 
divide  the  product  by  5,  and  add  32. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  mention  here  all  the  different 
forms  of  thermometers  in  use  at  the  present  day,  but  one 
or  two  of  the  self-registering  instruments,  commonly  used 
for  meteorological  purposes,  must  be  briefly  described. 
One  of  the  oldest  contrivances  for  marking  the  highest 
and  lowest  temperatures  reached  in  any  given  interval 
of  time  is  Six’s  thermometer  (fig.  1).  This  consists  essen- 
tially of  a bent  tube  with  a bulb  at  each  end, 
one  bulb  being  larger  than  the  other.  The 
two  bulbs  are  filled  with  spirit,  a bubble  of  air 
being  left  in  the  smaller  one.  The  bend  of 
the  tube  is  occupied  by  mercury.  At  the  top 
of  each  column  of  mercury  is  a steel  pin. 
When  the  temperature  rises,  the  spirit  iu  the 
large  bulb  expands,  and  pushes  the  mercury 
and  index  before  it.  When  the  temperature 
falls,  the  spit  it  contracts,  and  the  pressure 
of  the  air-bubble  in  the  small  bulb  drives 
the  mercury  back  again,  leaving  the  index  in 
each  case  at  the  highest  point  reached  by  the 
mercury,  the  maximum  being  on  the  side 
of  the  small  bulb,  the  minimum  on  the  side 
of  the  larger  bulb.  The  instrument  is  set 
by  bringing  down  the  index  to  the  top  of 
each  mercury  column  by  means  of  a magnet. 
These  thermometers  have  serious  defects, 
and  are  not  much  used,  except  for  green- 
houses, and  where  great  accuracy  is  not 

Phillip’s  maximum  thermometer  is  an  ordinary  thermo- 
meter, in  which  a small  portion  of  the  mercury  is 
detached  from  the  main  column  by  an  air  bubble,  the  de- 
tached portion  remaining  at  the  highest  point  reached  by 
the  column.  This  instrument  is  set  by  swinging  it  bulb 
downwards,  until  the  detached  mercury  resumes  its  position 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  main  column. 

Negretti  and  Zambra’s  thermometer  (fig.  1)  is  also  in 
common  use  for  registering  the  highest  temperature 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 

reached.  In  this  instrument  there  is  a contraction  near 
the  bulb,  so  that  while  the  mercury  is  allowed  to  pass  in 
expanding,  on  contraction  the  column  in  the  tube  is 
broken  off,  thus  registering  the  maximum  temperature. 

Rutherford’s  minimum  thermometer  is  filled  with 
alcohol,  containing  a small  index,  which  is  carried  back  by 
capillary  attraction,  and  left  at  the  lowest  point  reached 
by  the  alcohol,  which  on  expanding  flows  past  it  without 
disturbing  it.  The  great  objection  to  this  instru- 
ment is  the  liability  of  some  of  the  spirit  to  condense  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  thus  shortening  the  column  and 
exaggerating  the  minimum  readings.  This  probably  ex- 
plains many  of  the  vtrv  low  temperatures  occasionally 
published  in  the  newspapers.  Negretti  and  Zambra’s 


minimum  thermometer,  which  is  similar  in  principle  to  the 
above,  is  represented  in  fig.  3. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  principal 
errors  in  thermometric  readings,  and  the  corrections  to 
be  applied.  Any  thermometer  can  be  verified  at  the  Kew 
Observatory  for  a small  charge,  and  a certificate  obtained 
of  the  necessary  corrections.  The  Meteorological  Office 
advises  the  rejection  of  all  instruments  having  a greater 
error  than  0o-3  in  the  space  of  10®.  Even  the  best  mer- 
curial thermometers,  however,  are  liable  to  a gradual  con- 
traction of  the  bulb,  which  causes  the  readings  in  the 
course  of  time  to  be  too  high.  If  a thermometer  is  heated 
even  a little  above  the  boiling-point,  the  zero  point  is  some- 
times considerably  displaced.  Crafts  in  one  instance  got 
a displacement  of  26"-4  after  a prolonged  exposure  to  a 
high  temperature.  The  amount  of  correction  for  this  dis- 
placement of  zero  may  always  be  found  by  placing  the 
instrument  in  melting  ice  or  snow,  and  reading  the  height 
of  the  mercury.  Any  difference  from  the  true  reading 
(0°C  or  32°  Fahr.)  should  be  noted  down,  and  always 
subtracted  from  all  future  readings. 

But  even  with  the  most  accurate  observations,  and  with 
the  most  carefully-constructed  instruments,  it  is  a matter 
of  great  difficulty  to  obtain  the  true  temperature  of  the 
air,  owing  to  the  influence  of  radiation  from  surrounding 
objects.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  a thermometer  screen 
(fig.  4)  is  employed.  This  is  made  of  wood,  painted  white 


both  inside  and  outside,  and  louvred  all  round  so  as  to 
secure  a free  circulation  of  air.  The  screen  should  be 
placed  on  posts  upon  an  open  grass  plot,  and  should  face 
the  north  in  our  hemisphere.  If  such  a position  cannot  be 
obtained,  the  screen  should  be  attached  to  a garden  wall 
in  such  a way  that  the  air  can  circulate  freely  behind  it. 
For  isolated  observations  of  shade  temperature,  Arago’s 
method  of  swinging  the  thermometer,  attached  to  a piece 
of  string,  is  recommended,  and  gives  correct  results 
whether  in  shade  or  sunshine. 

It  was  found  by  Brewster  that  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  day  can  be  very  closely  obtained  by  taking  the  average 
of  two  readings  at  nine  o’clock  morning  and  evening,  and 
this  method  is  recommended  by  the  Meteorological  Office 
wherever  a continuous  record  cannot  be  kept.  Of  course, 


9'5.  Hence  we  obtain  the  following 
Fahrenheit  into  Centigrade  degrees, 
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if  maximum  and  minimum  thermometers  are  employed, 
the  mean  temperature  is  represented  by  the  average  of 
the  maximum  and  minimum  readings,  taking  care  to  set 
the  instruments  always  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

In  a subsequent  chapter  we  shall  consider  the  chief 
circumstances  upon  which  temperature  depends,  as  this  is 
a subject  belonging  properly  to  the  discussion  of  climate. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  temperature  consists  of  two 
factors — sun-warmth,  derived  from  solar  radiation,  and 
air-warmth,  derived  from  terrestrial  radiation,  and  consti- 
tuting what  is  known  as  shade  temperature.  The  former  of 
these — sun -warmth— will  be  the  subject  of  another  article. 

As  regards  the  daily  fluctuations  of  air-warmth — that 
is,  of  shade  temperature — it  is  found  that,  although  the 
heat  of  the  sun  increases  with  its  altitude  until  noon,  the 
terrestrial  radiation  does  not  quite  keep  pace  with  it,  so 
that  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  is  not  until  about  two 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  coldest  part  of  the  day  is 
just  before  sunrise,  since  the  influence  of  the  sun  has  theD 
been  withdrawn  for  the  longest  possible  time,  during  which 
the  earth  has  been  parting  with  its  heat  by  radiation  into 
space.  For  the  same  reason  the  hottest  month  is  July,  a 
little  later  than  the  time  of  the  sun’s  greatest  summer 
altitude,  and  the  coldest  month  is  January  instead  of 
December. 

Mr.  Scott  has  pointed  out  that,  ns  regards  London,  the 
lowest  mean  temperature  occurs  in  the  night,  from  the 
beginning  of  January  to  the  end  of  March  ; and  that  while 
in  the  summer  time  the  coldest  time  is  between  three  and 
five  o clock  iu  the  morning,  in  winter  there  is  not  much 
change  between  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  and  eleven 
o’clock  the  next  morning.  The  winter  range  of  tempera- 
ture, also,  does  not  exceed  5P,  while  in  summer  it  amounts 
to  16°,  and  the  spring  equinox  is  at  least  10°  colder  than 
the  autumnal. 

We  shall  conclude  the  present  chapter  with  a brief 
summary  of  the  chief  effects  of  temperature  in  photo- 
graphy. 

To  begin  with  the  effects  of  low  temperatures,  it  is 
needless  to  mention  the  inconvemeuce  arising  from  frozen 
water-pipes  and  the  bursting  of  bottles  in  the  laboratory. 
Even  lenses  suffer  from  the  effects  of  frost,  owing  to  the 
contraction  of  the  brass  rim,  and  the  consequent  risk  of 
distortion.  Condensed  moisture  on  lenses  in  cold  weather 
is  also  a source  of  frequent  annoyance.  All  who  are 
familiar  with  the  wet  process  have  experienced  the  fre- 
quency of  streaky  markings,  owing  to  moisture  from  the 
hands.  It  is  often  necessary  also  to  add  more  ether  to  the 
collodion  to  prevent  its  slow  and  uneven  setting  in  cold 
weather.  The  sensitizing  bath  and  developer  are  also 
slower  in  their  action,  and  the  former  should  be  well 
agitated  from  time  to  time,  as  the  effects  of  frost  often 
cause  a separation  of  the  solution  into  two  layers,  the 
lower  one  rich  in  silver,  and  the  upper  one  chiefly  pure 
water.  Glycerine  is  sometimes  added  to  the  bath  to  pre- 
vent its  freezing.  With  respect  to  fixing  and  toning, 
longer  time  is  required  in  cold  weather.  The  toning  bath 
should  be  warmed  by  filling  the  dish  with  boiling  water 
previously.  A little  extra  silver  should  be  added  to  the 
sensitizing  bath  in  very  cold  weather. 

To  turn  now  to  the  effects  of  high  temperatures,  we 
find  in  the  wet  process  blotches  and  stains  more  frequent, 
owing  to  the  increased  chemical  activity  of  the  organic 
impurities  in  the  bath.  Oyster-shell  markings  become 
more  plentiful,  and  the  rapid  drying  of  the  films  becomes 
a serious  difficulty  where  long  exposures  are  necessary. 
Even  dry  plates  suffer  in  an  increased  tendency  to  frilling 
and  blisters,  while  fog  is  the  almost  inevitable  result  of 
emulsion  making  in  hot  weather.  But  it  is  in  carbon 
rinting  that  we  find  the  most  serious  effects  of  undue 
eat.  Thus  the  tissue  is  liable  to  dissolve  in  the  sensi- 
tizing bath  unless  alcohol  is  added.  The  rapid  drying  of 
the  tissue,  also,  causes  undue  solubility,  resulting  in  hard 
prints,  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  half-tones.  The  remedy 


for  this  is  to  damp  the  floor  of  the  drying-room.  Even 
after  development  there  may  be  a partial  solution  in  the 
water  tank  in  very  hot  weather.  It  is  necessary  also  to 
weaken  the  action  of  the  sensitizing  ba'h,  as  too  sensitive 
a film  causes  printing  to  take  place  right  through  to  the 
sensitive  paper  behind,  which  will  not  then  strip  off  on 
development.  Neither  should  development  be  long 
delayed  in  warm  weather,  on  account  of  the  continuating 
acting  of  light  in  the  presence  of  unaltered  bichromate. 

Further  effects  of  climate  and  weather  upon  photo- 
graphic operations  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

{.To  be  continued.) 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHING  OF  SMALL  OBJECTS. 
How  to  Suspend  the  Accommodation  of  the  Eye  when 
Focussing  with  the  Eye-piece. 

BY  WM.  TIIOS.  JACKMAN,  M.R.C.S.,  ETC. 

The  precision  with  which  it  is  necessary  to  focus  small 
objects  in  order  to  obtain  a clearly-defined  impression  on 
the  sensitized  plate  is  attained  by  removing  the  ground 
glass  from  the  camera,  and  with  an  ordinary  microscopic 
eye-piece  focussing  the  image  of  the  object  about  to  be 
photographed  as  it  is  formed  in  the  air. 

There  are  two  points  of  essential  importance  iu  carrying 
out  this  plan  : one,  that  the  sensitized  plate  must  l>e 
placed  exactly  in  the  position  of  the  image  ; and  the  other 
that  the  eye  of  the  operator,  when  focussing,  must  be  in  a 
condition  of  rest — that  is,  must  be  such  that  it  is  not  under 
the  influence  of  its  accommodation  power. 

The  first  difficulty  1 do  not  propose  to  discuss,  merely 
hinting  that  the  exact  position  of  the  sensitized  plate  can 
only  be  decided  by  careful  experiment. 

The  second  difficulty,  that  of  keeping  one’s  eye  at  rest 
when  focussing  the  image,  I hope  to  be  able  to  lessen  con- 
siderably by  pointing  out  a few  suggestions,  the  following 
out  of  which,  will  enable  any  one  to  acquire  this  power 
after  a little  patient  practice. 

The  power  to  keep  in  abeyance,  by  the  will,  the  accom- 
modation of  the  eye  is  a “ knack”  which  can  be  acquired 
by  practice  ; but  the  reader  will  be  able  to  follow  my 
remarks  on  this  point  more  easily,  and  with  more  certainty 
of  success,  if  I explain  in  as  few  words  as  possible  the 
mechanism  of  accommodation  in  a normal  eye. 

By  the  accommodation  of  the  eye,  we  mean  the  power 
it  has  of  bringing  to  a focus  on  the  retina  an  image  of  any 
object  situated  between  the  most  distant  point  of  vision 
(which  is  at  infinity),  and  the  nearest  point  (usually  about 
12  c.m.),and  this  adjustment  is  broughtabout  by  the  alter- 
ation in  the  curve  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

This  lens  is  so  shaped  that  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
refractive  media  of  the  eye — the  cornea,  aqueous  humour, 
and  vitreous  humour — it  brings  parallel  ray's  of  light  to  a 
point  on  the  retina.  Rays  of  light  from  an  object  at  any 
distance  further  than  six  metres  from  the  eye  are  practi- 
cally parallel,  and  therefore,  to  see  objects  at  and  beyond 
that  distance,  no  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  lens  is  re- 
quired. The  lens,  which  is  elastic  in  its  character,  is 
retained  in  the  condition  necessary'  for  focussing  the 
parallel  rays  by  means  of  its  suspensory  ligameut.  This 
ligament,  being  ou  the  stretch  when  the  eye  is  at  rest,  and 
capable  of  focussing  parallel  lays,  as  it  is  attached  to 
the  capsule  of  the  lens,  prevents  the  elastic  force  of  the  lens 
from  coming  into  play  ; but  directly  the  ligament  is  relaxed 
the  lens  bulges,  and  its  surfaces,  chiefly  the  front  surface, 
become  more  and  more  convex  in  proportion  to  the  relax- 
ation of  the  ligament. 

Rays  of  light  falling  on  the  eye  from  an  object  nearer 
than  6 metres  are  more  or  less  divergent.  Now  it  is  a fact 
we  can  easily  prove  by  experiment  that  in  order  to  focuB 
on  a screen,  at  a certain  distance  behind  a lens,  rays  of  light 
coming  from  a point,  the  distance  of  which  from  the  lens 
is  being  varied,  we  must  either  move  the  lens  to  or  from 
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the  screeD,  or  replace  it  by  one  having  a greater  or  less  curve. 
For  instance,  say  a lens  placed  at  a distance  of  x c.m.  from  a 
screen  focusses  accuiately  rays  of  light  coming  from  a point 
6 metres  distant  from  it ; when  the  light  is  approached  to 
the  lers,  say,  2 metres,  the  lens  must  be  replaced  by  one 
more  convex,  if  its  distance  from  the  screen  remains 
x c.m.  ; the  nearer  the  point  is  approached  to  the  lens  the 
more  convex  must  the  lens  be.  This  is  the  principle  upon 
which  depends  the  accommodation  of  the  eye  : as  objects 
looked  at  are  approached  to  the  eye,  the  distance  between 
tbe  lens  and  the  screen  of  the  eye  (the  retina),  being  always 
the  same,  the  lens  itself  must  become  more  convex.  As 
shown  above,  this  is  accomplished  by  the  suspensory 
, ligament  being  relaxed,  so  that  the  elastic  power  of  tbe 
lens  may  come  into  play. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  state  that  this  relaxation  of 
the  ligament  is  brought  about  by  the  contraction  of  a muscle 
in  the  eye,  the  ciliary  muscle  ; hence,  in  order  to  look  at  a 
near  object  without  making  the  lens  more  convex  than  is 
necessary  for  focussing  parallel  rays,  we  must  be  able  to 
keep  in  check  the  contraction  of  this  ciliary  muscle.  As 
the  action  of  this  muscle  is  called  into  play  automatically 
by  reflex  excitation,  it  is  a matter  of  difficulty  to  prevent 
its  action. 

I The  effort  of  accommodation  of  the  eye  for  near  objects 
is  accompanied  by  what  is  called  convergence  of  the  eyes  ; 
i e.,  as  an  object  is  brought  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  eyes, 
their  axes  are  turned  more  and  more  towards  the  middle 
line.  When  looking  at  an  object  six  metres  or  more 
distant,  the  axes  of  the  eyes  are  parallel  to  each  other.  It 
has  been  proved  that  these  two  actions,  accommodation 
aud  convergence,  are  very  intimately  dependent  upon  each 
I [other.  Hence  it  will  be  clear  that  if  we  can  keep  the  axes 
I of  our  eyes  parallel — or,  in  other  words,  look  straight  in 
I front  of  us — and  at  the  same  time  look  at  an  object  a few 
;.m’s.  distant,  we  shall  be  able  to  lessen  the  amount  of  ac- 
commodation considerably  by  using  only  one  eye  to  view 
!the  object  with,  and  keeping  the  other  open,  and,  ignoring 
he  image  formed  on  its  retina,  direct  it  parallel  to  the  line 
i of  vision  of  the  eye  we  are  using.  This,  then,  is  my  first 
uiggestion  : when  focussing  with  tbe  eye-piece,  and  viewing 
he  image  which  is  in  the  eye-piece,  and  only  a short  dis- 
ance  from  the  eye,  use  only  one  eye,  and  keep  the  other 
ppen  and  directed  into  space  in  a line  parallel  to  the  eye- 
piece. There  remains,  however,  a certain  amount  of 
tccommodation  over  and  above  that  which  is  closely 
lependent  upon  the  convergence,  and  neutralized  by  the 
bove  plan,  and  this  can  only  be  overcome  by  practice, 
fake  a lens  of  3 focal  length,  and  hold  itdistant  from  this 
>rint  exactly  3",  and  look  through  the  lens  at  the  print, 
ilacing  the  right  eye  close  to  it.  At  first  the  letters  will 
.ppear  indistinct,  but  by  keeping  the  left  eye  open  and 
lirected  into  space  and  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  right 
ye,  after  a little  practice  the  print  will  appear  quite  clear, 
'he  accommodation  of  the  right  eye  is  now  completely 
'elaxed,  as  it  is  able  to  focus  the  parallel  rays  as  they  come 
rom  the  lens,  and  tbe  operator  will  be  conscious  of  a 
'eculiar  sensation  in  the  eye  which  I cannot  describe,  but 
which  will  be  soon  understood,  aud  he  will  always  be  able 
[o  tell  by  it  when  his  accommodation  is  relaxed. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  why  is  it  necessary'  to  relax  the  ac- 
ommodation  of  the  eye  when  focussing  with  an  eye-piece  V 
he  answer  is,  because  the  rays  of  light  from  the  image 
lOcussed  are  parallel  as  they  emerge  from  the  eye- piece  and 
dl  upon  the  eye. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain,  without  a diagram,  the  forma- 
on  of  the  image  in  the  eye-piece,  and  the  fact  that  the 
lys  which  leave  the  eye-piece  from  the  image  are  parallel, 
i ut  the  careful  study  in  any  book  on  optics  of  the  forma- 
on  of  the  image  in  the  eye-piece  of  a microscope  will 
ake  clear  how  it  is  that  the  image  formed  of  the  object  to 
r I hotographed  through  the  lenses  of  the  camera  is  placed 
the  focus  of  the  eye  lens.  Now  it  is  a law  of  optics  that 
(ie  rays  of  light  from  an  image  situated  at  the  focus  of  a 


convex  lens  are  projected  through  the  lens  as  parallel,  and 
the  eye  lens  is  simply  a convex  lens  ; hence,  in  looking  at 
an  image  through  the  eye-piece,  we  are  looking  at  one 
close  to  the  eye,  but  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  con- 
vex lens  between  it  and  our  eye,  it  projects  to  our  eye 
parallel  rays,  such  as  we  have  seen  distant  objects  aloue 
send.  We  have,  therefore,  to  keep  the  accommodation  of 
the  eye  at  rest,  and  I trust  the  above  hints  will  enable  any 
who  are  interested  in  the  art  of  photographing  fine  objects, 
and  using  the  eye-piece  to  focus  them,  to  acquire  the  power 
of  checking  the  accommodation  of  their  eye;  and  if  my 
remarks  succeed  in  removing  a stumbling  block  from  the 
path  of  any  such,  my  object  iu  writing  them  will  be  attained, 
and  my  wish  to  help,  in  however  small  a degree,  towards 
the  progress  of  amateur  photography  fully  gratified. 


THE  LATEST  PROGRESS  AND  INVENTION  IN 
TAKING  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT. 

BV  CAPTAIN  EUGENE  HIMLT. 

Up  to  this  time  the  cost  for  an  electric  light  apparatus  for 
taking  photographs  by  it  are  very  high,  so  that  only  few 
photographers  had  wealth  enough  for  introducing  this  arti- 
ficial light  for  permanent  use  in  their  studios.  Not  alone 
that  the  price  of  the  electric  apparatus  is  enlarged  by  the 
necessary  steam  or  gas  motor,  but  also  by  tbe  permanent 
expense  for  an  engineer  who  has  to  supervise  the  dynamo 
and  the  other  motive  machines. 

I have  already  published  iu  the  Photographic  News  of 
January  2nd,  1885,  an  essay  upon  my  invention,  which 
has  been  patented  by  me  in  many  countries,  as  well  as  by 
Her  Majesty’s  Letters  Patent.  Since,  I have  made  many 
experiments  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  cheaper  sources 
of  light  for  the  use  of  photographers,  to  enable  them  to 
take  good  negatives,  equal  to  those  takeu  by  daylight  at 
any  time  of  day  in  ordinary  rooms.  In  large  cities,  as 
London,  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin,  &c.,  most  of  the  studios 
are  either  located  very  high,  so  that  the  customers  have  to 
mount  three  or  four  flights  of  stairs,  or  it  is  very  often 
such  daik  and  foggy  weath’er,  which  does  not  allow  to 
make  good  negatives  and  poses.  All  this  is  unpleasant 
for  tbe  public,  as  well  as  for  the  artist. 

After  mauy  fruitless  experiments  and  great  exertions 
and  expenses,  I have  finally  succeeded  in  arranging  a good 
and  reliable  method  for  illumination  in  studios,  either  by 
gaslight  or  electric  incandescent  light. 

The  experiments  which  I had  to  make  before  I had 
entire  success  I will  not  mention  further,  aud  will  give  a 
short  description  of  my  system. 


In  the  first  part,  it  is  necessary  to  illuminate  the  back- 
ground by  a row  of  Argand  burners  with  reflectors  which 
speud  their  light  downwards,  illuminate  the  whole  back- 
ground, and  partly  the  rear  of  the  models.  Just  in  the 
centre  of  the  background,  but  above  all  this,  the  crane  is 
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fastened  to  the  wall,  the  use  of  which  has  been  pateuted 
by  me  for  photographic  purposes.  On  the  swinging  arm 
of  the  crane  I fix  cross  beams  with  several  rows  of  small 
sources  of  light,  as,  for  instance,  Argand  burners  of  sixteen 
normal  canules,  over  which  suitable  reflectors,  either  of 
glass  or  metal,  are  placed.  These  lights  spent  a good  top 
light.  At  the  end  of  the  crane  arm  a reflector  is  fixed 
which  is  similar  to  a prompter’s  box.  This  reflector  has 
posted  in  its  midst  a powerful  regenerative  Siemens’  gas 
burner  of  about  250  normal  candles.  To  enlarge  the  re- 
flecting power  of  this  reflector,  it  is  lined  inside  with  thin 
sheet  iron  nickled  or  tinued  aud  polished.  The  bottom  is 
closed  by  a movable  screen  of  the  same  material.  Above 
this  reflector,  I place  a row  of  Argand  burners  with  reflec- 
tors, which  are  fastened  diagonally  against  the  same,  so  that 
they  spent  their  light  downwards.  In  this  manner  the 
rays  of  light  cross  themselves  many  times,  so  that  no  heavy 
shadows  can  be  formed.  To  lead  off  the  products  of  com- 
bustion, a pipe  is  fastened  to  the  crane,  which  is  ia  con- 
nection with  another  one  leading  to  a chimney.  At  the 
same  time,  ventilation  for  the  room  must  be  provided  for. 
The  heat  which  is  occasioned  by  the  burning  of  many 
flames  may  be  considered  lowered  by  turning  the  main 

Eart  of  the  gas  off  when  no  sitting  takes  place.  All  the 
urners  can  be  regulated  separately,  and  also  it  is  possible 
to  regulate  the  whole  of  them  at  once.  The  crane  can  be 
easily  turned  by  a lever  movement  with  the  aid  of  a crank, 
which  is  fastened  sidewards  out  of  the  way.  Not  alone 
that  it  is  possible  to  give  different  poses  of  illuminatiou  ; 
the  system  can  be  used  after  having  the  desired  illumina- 
tion selected,  either  by  using  the  system  iu  a fixed  posi- 
tion, or  by  moving  the  same  during  the  exposure.  It  can 
be  easily  comprehended  that  many  different  methods  of 
illumination  can  be  made  in  this  way,  also  even  Rembrandt 
effects. 

Of  course  it  is  very  necessary  to  work  with  rapid  lenses, 
large  stops,  rapid  dry  plates  of  24  Warnerke.  The  expo- 
sure is  about  twenty  seconds.  I also  recommend  to  deve- 
lop in  the  following  manner,  which  has  been  found  out  by 
me,  during  the  trials  of  all  kin<Js  of  developers,  to  be  the 
best  method.  Those  artists  who  take  views  of  interiors, 
as  well  as  instantaneous  views,  aud  those  who  make  nega- 
tives by  artificial  light,  must  have  observed  that  the  deep 
shadows  are  inclined  to  remain  glossy  without  details.  To 
obviate  this,  I bathe  the  plate  before  developing  in  a solu- 
tion of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  water  (T2000  of  water), 
and  add  one  drop  of  a saturated  solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate. I leave  the  plate  in  this  bath  for  two  minutes  ; 
longer  is  not  advisable,  also  no  stronger  solutions.  This 
bath  makes  that  when  the  plate  has  been  washed,  and 
afterwards  put  into  the  developer  of  iron  oxalate,  1 : 3 
(Dr.  Eder),  the  deep  shades  develop  instantly  together 
with  the  high  lights,  so  that  during  the  development  the 
negatives  can  be  easy  controlled.  Never  mind  that  at 
first  the  plates  seem  to  be  dull ; they  gain  strength  by-and- 
bye  in  developing,  and  all  the  deep  shades  are  brought  out. 
After  developing,  I wash  and  fix  as  usual. 


JOTTINGS. 

fly  MAJOR  J.  WATERHOUSE,  S.C., 

Assist.  Surveyor-General  of  India. 

Formation  of  Fulminating  Silver  from  Mirror -Silvering 
Solutions. — Apropos  of  the  editorial  remaks  on  silvering 
mirrors  at  page  225  of  the  present  volume  of  the  News,  it 
may  be  well  to  warn  incautious  operators  of  the  danger  of 
leaving  the  mixed  silver  ammonia  aud  potash  solution  to 
rest  for  any  time  before  use.  It  receutly  happened  here, 
that  after  the  silvering  solution  for  a 9-iuch  mirror  had 
been  mixed  up,  the  deposition  had  to  be  postponed  for 
about  twenty-four  hours,  at  a time  avhen  the  weather  was 
unusually  hot.  It  was  then  found  that  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  beaker  containing  the  solution  were  thickly 
coated  with  a dark  coloured  precipitate.  'The  solulton 


appeared  to  have  decomposed  ; it  was  thrown  out  and  pre- 
cipitated to  recover  the  silver.  The  beaker  was  filled  up 
with  water,  aud  put  aside  to  be  cleared  with  the  mixture 
of  nitric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash  usually  employed 
for  that  purpose.  As,  however,  the  dangerous  nature  of 
the  precipitate  was  suspected,  it  was  touched  very  cautiously 
with  a drop  of  the  solution  at  the  end  of  a glass  rod,  with 
the  immediate  result  of  a violent  explosion,  which,  fortu- 
nately, did  no  further  damage  than  shattering  the  beaker. 
Investigation  showed  that  the  precipitate  was  the  ammonia 
oxide  of  silver,  or  Berthollet’s  fulminating  silver,  an  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  compound,  which  may  explode  at  the 
slightest  touch,  even  in  a moist  state.  Care  should,  there- 
fore, be  taken  to  use  the  solution  as  soon  as  mixed,  and  to 
quickly  clean  the  vessels  containing  it.  On  a previous 
occasion  a somewhat  similar  accident  happened  with  a 
glass  that  had  been  put  aside  dirty  and  forgotten.  In  this 
case  pouring  in  nitric  acid  produced  an  explosion. 


Use  of  Silver  Precipitate  in  Eleclrotpying. — In  connection 
with  the  silvering  of  mirrors,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  fine  muddy  precipitate  which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the 
dish  duriug  the  silvering  has  been  found  to  be  an 
admirable  material  for  rendering  electrotype  moulds  con- 
ductive. The  use  ol  precipitated  silver  for  this  purpose  is 
well  known,  but  the  precipitate  thus  obtained  is  much 
finer  than  that  formed  by  copper  ia  solutions  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  takes  beautifully  on  wax  surfaces.  It  is  also 
useful  with  gelatine  or  other  surfaces,  applied  either  dry  or 
in  a moist  state,  and  brushed  off  after  drying.  It  may  also 
be  mixed  with  plumbago. 

Wax  Compound  for  Moulding  from  Gelatine. — An  excellent 
substance  for  making  moulds  from  moist  gelatine  is  the 
wax  composition  recommended  some  years  ago  in  the 
Correspondem  for  1874,  p.  185,  by  Herr  Leipold,  of  the  Bank 
of  Rortugal,  Lisbon,  in  connection  with  the  Pretsch  process 
of  photo-engraving.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

Spermaceti 425  parts 

Stearic  acid 200  „ 

White  wax 170  „ 

Asphalt  70  „ 

Plumbago 70  „ 


The  asphalt  is  first  melted,  then  the  spermaceti  wax 
and  steariu  are  added,  and  finally,  when  by  constant 
stirring  all  have  become  fluid,  which  they  quickly  do  with 
a heat  of  about  190"'  F.,  the  given  quantity  of  graphite  is 
mixed  in. 

The  advantages  of  the  composition  are — its  melting  at  a 
moderate  heat,  aud  consequent  easy  hardening  on  the  soft 
relief.  It  hardens  completely  after  cooling,  aud  is  not 
injured  by  brushing  with  plumbago.  It  separates  easily 
from  the  gelatine  relief,  it  is  also  useful  for  moulding 
from  medals,  the  latter  being  previously  rubbed  over  with 
a little  glycerine ; instead  of  spermaceti,  paraffin  maybe 
used. 

7 he  New  Development  Printing  Process  in  India. — It  may 
be  interesting  to  Indian  readers  of  the  News  to  know  that 
the  new  process  is  quite  suitable  for  use  iu  India,  and  is 
not  much  more  trouble  than  the  old  method,  while  there 
is  a far  greater  chance  of  the  prints  being  permanent,  and 
iu  this  case  any  extra  trouble  is  of  small  account. 

I have  not  yet  had  much  experience  of  the  process,  or 
the  opportunity  of  tryiug  the  various  developers  recom- 
mended ; but  Morgan’s  developer,  as  given  at  page  109  of 
this  year’s  News,  seems  to  answer  very  well.  With  the 
Alpha  paper  an  exposure  of  two  to  three  seconds  in  bright 
diffused  daylight  in  a verandah,  for  a gelatine  negative  of 
ordinary  density,  gives  good  tones  in  the  double  fixing  and 
toning  bath  recommended  by  Warnerke  in  a recent 
number  of  the  News.  Dense  negatives  will  require  more 
exposure  to  get  good  tones,  and  thin  ones  less. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  accidental  touching  of  unfixed 
prints  with  fingers  wet  with  hyjo  from  the  toning  aud 
fixiug  solution  is  not  followed  by  such  dire  results  as  in 
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the  oM  process,  and  herein  appears  to  lie  a strong  element 
of  permanence  in  the  prints.  At  any  rate,  there  is  a 
marke  1 absence  of  a tendency  to  the  brown  staining  and 
discolouration  of  the  ordinary  silver  prints. 

The  early  disappearance  from  the  prints  of  the  sweet 
but  strongly-metallic  taste  which  albumen  prints  retain, 
even  after  comparatively  long  washing,  is  also  very 
marked.  It  is  necessary  to  evenly  aud  thoroughly  wash 
the  prints  from  the  alum  before  fixing,  otherwise  the  toning 
will  be  patchy.  The  toning  should  not  be  carried  too  far, 
a3  the  prints  dry  off  much  bluer  than  they  appear  while 
wet.  The  use  of  a second  alum  bath,  after  fixing  and 
washing  in  several  changes  of  water,  appears  to  slightly 
improve  the  tones,  aud  may  be  useful  in  getting  rid  of  the 
last  traces  of  hypo  more  quickly.  After  a few  more 
changes  of  water,  the  ptints  may  be  taken  out  and  diied. 
It  is  essential  to  give  the  priuts  a strongly  glazed  surface, 
otherwise  they  dry  very  dull,  and  lose  all  the  beauty  they 
have  while  wet.  As  1 did  not  succeed  in  stripping  the 
prints  from  glasses  rubbed  with  French  chalk,  I oiled  the 
glasses  well,  and  then  rubbed  them  over  with  acloili  so  as 
to  leave  a thin  even  coating  of  oil.  This  answered  per- 
fectly. 

I have  found  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  whites  clear,  if 
the  prints  are  well  washed  before  toning  and  fixing,  aud 
are  not  over-developed.  A great  advantage  the  paper 
will  have  for  Indian  amateurs  is  that  it  will  keep  good 
and  tit  for  use  at  any  time,  whereas  the  ordinary  ready- 
sensitized  albumenized  paper  cannot  be  kept  much  more 
than  two  or  three  months  without  spoiling.  I have  not 
found  the  use  of  ice  necessary,  though  the  gelatine  surface 
gets  very  tender  in  this  hot  weather,  and  is  liable  to  be 
rubbed  and  damaged. 

The  prints  make  excellent  transparencies,  and  show  far- 
more  detail  in  the  shadows  than  is  visible  by  reflected 

light. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  IMAGE. 

BV  CArTAIN  ABNEY,  R.E.,  F.R.S.* 

One  form  of  physical  theory  of  the  photographic  image  is  that 
the  light  sets  up  vibrations,  and  that  whilst  no  chemical  change 
is  wrought,  yet  that  it  is  the  increased  vibrations  which  give  the 
developing  power,  and  that  when  the  vibrations  cease  the  image 
is  non-existent.  This  is  a theory  which  to  me  seems  like  one  to 
be  found  in  a story  by  J ules  Verne,  and  to  be  one  of  those  ideas 
which  have  to  be  relegated  to  the  same  limbo  as  perpetual  motion. 
We  hear  of  a gelatine  plate  being  exposed,  and  developed  with 
unimpaired  vigour  after  a lapse  of  twelve  or  twenty  months.  I 
myself  have  kept  gelatine  plates  a year,  and  developed  some  of 
them  every  three  months.  These  plates  were  exposed  behind  a 
sensitometer,  and  kept  to  ascertain  if  there  were  any  fading  of 
the  image.  Plates  which  gave  22  on  the  sensitometer  at  first, 
after  a lapse  of  a year  from  the  time  of  exposure  gave  an  image 
showing  21.  Hence  we  have  to  conclude  that  the  vibrations 
commenced  at  a certain  time  kept  of  the  same  amplitude,  or 
nearly  so,  for  the  space  of  a year.  The  question  is,  can  that  be 
so  ’ If  a collodion  plate  is  treated  in  the  same  way,  the  image 
will  die  out  much  more  rapidly . A couple  of  months  is  sufficient 
in  most  cases  to  obliterate  nearly  every  trace  of  an  image,  and 
yet  it  is  the  same  material  acted  upon  in  both  cases.  Why 
should  it  act  differently  in  the  two  cases  ? The  answer  to  this 
is  somewhat  hard,  I imagine,  on  the  vibration  hypothesis  ; but 
it  is  perfectly  easy  on  the  chemical  theory  of  the  photographic 
image.  I scarcely  need  repeat  papers  which  have  appeared  iu 
the  Journal  on  the  destruction  of  the  photographic  image,  in 
which  1 have  shown  the  cause  of  such  destruction  on  the  chemical 
theory..  .Exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  or  to  a substauce  which 
can  oxidize  the  image,  has  been  shown  to  destroy  the  developing 
capacity  of  the  image,  and  the  difference  of  the  exposures  of  the 
bromide  in  the  gelatine  and  collodion  plates  fully  explains  the 
reason  why  the  destruction  is  more  rapid  in  the  one  case  thau 
the  other.  Again,  we  can  absolutely  show  that  if  increased 
amplitude  of  vibration  be  given  to  the  atoms  of  a bromide  plate, 

• Continued  from  page  380. 


that  such  vibrations  subside  rapidly.  If  we  take  a hot  iron  and 
press  it  to  the  back  ot  a gelatiue  plate,  and  expose  it  to  light 
whilst  hot,  and  then,  after  cooling,  develop  the  plate,  we  get  an 
image  of  the  iron  shown  by  increased  blackening  of  those  parts 
which  were  in  contact  with  the  glass  heated  by  the  iron,  If, 
however,  the  hot  iron  be  applied  to  the  back  of  the  plate  as 
before,  then  the  plate  be  allowed  to  cool,  and  after  such  cooling 
the  plate  be  exposed  to  light,  no  trace  of  the  iron  shape  is  visible  ; 
the  plate  returns  to  its  normal  condition. 

In  the  one  case  we  have  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  of  the 
atoms  of  the  molecules  (which,  wheu  at  any  temperature  pre- 
sumably above  the  absolute  zero,  are  always  vibrating)  increased 
by  the  application  of  the  hot  iron,  but  not  sufficiently  to  throw 
off  the  atoms.  Where  light  of  proper  colour  impinges  on  these 
atoms,  which  are  already  swinging  with  increased  amplitude, 
they  are  more  readily  swung  off  than  wheu  it  has  the  whole  of 
the  work  to  perform  upon  them,  and  as  a result  we  have  the 
image  of  the  iron  shown  by  the  increased  number  of  molecules 
which  have  been  de-atomized.  In  the  other  case  the  plate  is 
heated,  and  the  increased  amplitude  of  vibration  must  still  be 
there,  as  in  the  other  case,  and,  accotding  to  the  vibration 
theory,  should  continue  ; but  the  fact  is  that  it  doss  nothing  of 
the  kind.  The  atoms  resume  their  normal  swing  when  the 
plate  is  cold.  It  is  for  those  who  hold  the  physical  theory  of 
the  formation  of  the  photographic  image  to  explain  why  the  in- 
creased amplitude  due  to  the  heating  dies  awav,  whilst  that 
due  to  light  does  not.  The  chemical  theory,  then,  fully  accounts 
for  these  experiments,  which,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  no  other 
theory  does. 

Let  us  take  another  experiment.  Take  a bromide  collodion 
film,  and  expose  it  in  a solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  a solu- 
tion of  permanganate  of  potash,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  attempt 
to  develop  an  image.  The  result  will  be  failure.  Expose 
another  plate  in  any  substance  that  will  absorb  bromine,  such  as 
sodium  sulphite,  potassium  nitrite,  and  an  image  is  at  once 
obtained.  There  is  no  reason  for  these  opposite  results  accord- 
ing to  the  physical  theory  of  the  photographic  image,  but  there 
is  according  to  the  chemical  theory.  In  the  one  case  the  deve- 
loping power  of  the  image  is  destroyed  by  oxidizing  agents  as  fast 
as  formed,  in  the  other  the  liberated  bromine  is  taken  up  at 
once,  and  the  image  is  preserved.  A certain  experiment  by  Mr. 
Carey  Lea  has  been  quoted  against  the  chemical  theory.  He 
took  pure  iodide  of  silver  on  a clean  plate,  and  on  it  he  could  at 
first  develop  an  image  after  exposure  to  light,  and  that  a similarly 
prepared  iodide  plate  which  had  received  also  an  impression  of 
light  faded  away  and  refused  to  develop.  The  paper  already 
quoted  on  the  destruction  of  the  photographic  image  disposes  of 
this,  and  is  certainly  no  crucial  experiment  as  to  the  vibration 
theory.  1 hardly  know  that  1 need  continue  these  oi'diuary 
every-day  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  chemical  theory.  A simple 
molecular  change  of  form  will  not  do  it.  That  a change  iu 
molecular  form  is  possible  we  know.  In  a gelatine  plate  the 
range  of  spectrum  sensitiveness  is  far  greater  than  in  a collodion 
emulsion  of  the  ordinary  type  ; whilst  in  the  special  green  form 
of  collodion  emulsion  we  have  a still  different  molecular  arrange- 
ment, in  which  the  atoms  are  so  placed  that  they  answer  to  the 
swing  of  the  dark  rays  below  the  red.  Yet  these  molecules  are 
still  bromide  of  silver,  and  not  capable  of  development  till  they 
have  received  the  well-timed  shocks  of  light.  Sensitiveness 
means  placing  the  atoms  which  compose  the  molecule  iu  the 
state  of  mo3t  indifferent  equilibrium  possible,  so  that  a small 
shock  will  set  free  the  halogeu.  One  word  more.  When  a 
substance  which  is  in  a state  of  tottering  equilibrium  is  made  to 
take  up  a position  of  stable  equilibrium,  energy  is  given  out 
(thus  a gun-cotton  molecule  when  detonated  gives  out  energy)  ; 
but  the  energy  it  gives  out  is  exactly  that  which  it  would  take  to 
set  the  atoms  from  the  position  of  stable  to  tottering  equilibrium. 

| So  in  preparing  an  excessively  sensitive  salt  of  silver,  energy  has 
! to  be  applied  to  set  it  in  this  equilibrium,  hence  we  arrive  at  the 
measures  t iken  in  a gelatine  emulsion  to  change  the  molecular 
form  by  applying  heat  and  so  on. 

I should  he  glad  of  hearing  of  any  single  experiment  which 
can  be  explained  by  the  vibration  theory,  and  which  cannot  be  as 
easily,  and  in  all  probability  be  better,  explained  by  the  chemical 
theory.  On  the  other  hand,  I think  I have  given  experiments 
which  can  alone  be  explained  on  the  latter  theory.  Let  me  say 
that  the  chemical  theory  is  more  than  a mere  wrking  hypo- 
thesis. Experiment  after  experiment  proves  its  truth,  and  there 
is  not,  so  far,  a single  experiment,  to  my  knowledge,  which  dis* 
proves  it. 
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Ifafes. 

Tbat  the  camera  may  do  good  work  down  iu  the  depths 
of  a coal  mine  is  evidenced  by  our  supplement  of  this 
week.  The  interior  of  the  Kobinoor  pit  at  Shenandoah, 
U.S.A.,  is  represented,  and  Mr.  Bret/,  tells  us  that  he  gave 
an  exposure  of  about  ten  minutes ; the  electric  arc  light 
being  used. 

There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  great 
majority  of  members  of  the  Photographic  Society  who 
were  present  at  the  last  meeting  are  at  one  with  those  who 
support  the  theory  that  the  “ improvements  ” in  Messrs. 
Braun’s  copying  process  are  due  to  retouching.  The  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Sawyer,  Col.  Wortley,  and  Mr.  Werge 
elicited  loud  and  spoutaueous  applause  ; and  while  it  was 
felt  that  Mr.  Bird’s  defence  was  exceedingly  able,  there 
was  to  it  but  a feeble  response.  We  are  inclined  to  think, 
however,  that  in  some  unconscious  way  the  applause  was 
intended  to  convey  a protest  against  the  notiou  which, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  the  National  Gallery  authorities  are 
charged  with  having — namely,  that  our  English  photo- 
graphers are  not  as  fully  competent  as  Messrs.  Braun  to 
carry  out  the  important  work  of  copyiug  our  national 
collection  of  pictures.  After  all,  to  use  a homely  simile, 
the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  and  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  better  copies  can  be  produced  by  the  aid  of 
retouching  than  without,  why  should  not  retouching  be 
used  V 


We  cannot  conceive  that  photographers  are  such  purists 
as  to  object  to  retouching  per  sc;  indeed  when,  exactly  a 
twelvemonth  ago,  Mr.  Sawyer,  at  the  Photographic  Society, 
advocated  retouching  as  a means  of  overcoming  certain 
difficulties,  his  observations  were  received  with  much 
favour,  and  it  was  considered  that  a decided  advance  had 
been  made.  It  is  curious,  therefore,  to  find  the  same 
audience  condemuing  w hat  they  formerly  approved,  unless 
other  considerations  were  bound  up  with  their  expression 
of  opinion. 


Most  people  would  have  said  that  last  year,  the  summer 
of  which  was  unusually'  bright  and  protracted,  had  more 
than  its  share  of  sunshine.  But  according  to  the  Green- 
wich Observatory  Report  this  was  not  so  ; there  were,  in 
fact,  100  hours  of  sunshine  less  than  the  average  of  the 
seven  preceding  years.  Like  the  gentleman  in  “ Martin 
CJhuzzlewit’’  who  was  so  grateful  to  Dr.  Jopling,  the 
medical  officer  of  the  “Anglo  Beugalee  Assurance  Com- 
pany,” for  being  corrected  in  an  erroneous  impression  as 
to  the  situation  of  his  stomach,  the  public’s  ideas  are  not 
always  scientifically  accurate. 


The  combined  water-bath  and  hot  filter  of  Landolt 
should  be  useful  to  the  emulsion-maker,  and  we  imagine 
that  any  worker  iu  sheet  metal  would  construct  it  for  a 
small  sum.  It  is  constructed  of  sheet  copper,  is  fifteen 
inches  long  and  ten  inches  wide,  the  front  portion  being 
three  and  a-half  inches  deep,  and  the  rear  portion  four  and 


three-eighth  inches.  The  latter  portion  serves  as  water- 
bath,  and  contains  several  openings  into  which  flasks, 


beakers,  &c.,  may  be  placed.  These  rest  upon  a perforated 
plate  elevated  over  the  bottom  of  the  box.  The  front 
portion  has  three  copper-funueis  soldered  into  it,  these 
being  destined  to  hold  glass  funnels  for  hot  tiltratious. 


It  would  seem  that  amateur  photography  has  already 
been  turned  to  account  at  a bazaar  in  the  West  of  England. 
At  a fancy  fair  recently  held  in  the  thriving  borough  of 
B— -,  we  are  assured  that  the  photographic  studio,  under 
the  direction  of  a local  baronet  and  his  sister,  was  one  of 
the  most  profitable  of  the  bazaar  annexes.  It  may  be  of 
use,  moreover,  to  other  bazaar  committees  to  add  that, 
after  securing  admission  to  the  temporary  photographic 
tent,  two  courses  were  open  to  the  bazaar  patrons : they 
might  either  pay  eighteen  pence  and  be  taken,  or  half-a- 
crown  and  be  allowed  to  depart  unfocussed.  To  guide 
them  in  their  choice,  a few  specimen  portraits,  taken  by 
the  amateur  operators,  were  exhibited  in  a prominent  part 
of  the  studio ; and  the  statistical  returns  show  that,  after 
inspecting  these  photographic  samples,  the  well-nigh  in- 
variable course  adopted  by  the  inveigled  public  was  to 
pay  their  half-a-crowns  and  get  out  of  the  range  of  the 
camera  as  quickly  as  possible. 


A series  of  the  coloured  illustrations  of  the  summer 
number  of  the  Graphic  is  devoted  to  depicting  the  humours 
of  amateur  photography,  which,  as  we  remarked  last  week, 
becomes  an  adjunct  quite  compatible  with  boating,  and 
other  forms  of  fashionable  recreation.  A photographic 
hamper  is,  indeed,  fast  becoming  as  indispensable  an 
adjunct  to  the  modern  picnic  as  the  luncheon  basket  itself ; 
possibly  because  iu  such  an  uncertain  climate  as  ours  it  is 
always  wise,  at  an  al  fresco  spread,  to  have  an  ample  re- 
serve of  “ dry  plates.” 


The  annual  report  of  the  Astronomer-Royal  contains  no 
reference  to  the  photographing  of  stars — a branch  of 
astronomical  observation  which  has  been  actively  pursued 
in  other  observatories,  especially  in  America.  “ Sun 
spottery,”  of  course,  occupies  a prominent  place  in  the 
report,  but  whether  we  are  any  better  for  the  173  days 
which  have  been  devoted  to  photographing  the  sun,  and 
for  the  information  that  the  “ mean  spotted  area  was  slightly 
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less  in  1884  than  in  1883,  and  slightly  greater  than  in 
1882,”  remains  to  be  seen.  Perhaps,  as  Mr.  Christy  asks 
for  the  means  to  procure  a larger  refractor  for  spectroscopic 
observations  of  the  stars,  the  funds  at  his  disposal  for 
photographic  purposes  are  very  limited.  If  so,  would  it 
not  be  as  well  to  leave  the  sun  alone  for  a time,  and  devote 
a little  more  attention  to  photographing  the  stars,  to  avoid 
the  reproach  of  being  so  far  behind  other  countries  in  this 
respect  ? 

All  the  bodies  at  the  Paris  Morgue  are  photographed. 
Prom  400  corpses  received  in  1830,  the  number  has  now 
reached  nearly  1,000  annually.  What  a horribly  grim 
album  these  photographs  must  form ! An  article  on  photo- 
graphy at  the  Morgue  appeal  ed  some  time  ago  in  these 
columns. 


The  fact  that  Mrs.  Langtry  should  have  the  back  of  her 
neck  and  her  shoulders  photographed  has  excited  some 
comment.  But  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  selec- 
tion of  this  pose.  It  only  shows  that  the  lady  is  perfectly 
well  aware  that  from  this  point  of  view  her  figure  shows 
to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  no  crime,  we  presume,  to 
regard  an  actress  with  a critical  eye,  and  Mrs.  Langtry 
must  forgive  us  if  we  say  that  artists  consider  the  upper 
part  of  the  torso  as  seen  from  the  front  as  not  absolutely 
faultless.  Besides,  monotony  in  the  eyes  of  the  fashion- 
able world  is  put  down  amoug  the  seven  deadly  sins,  and 
the  much-photographed  Mrs.  Langtry  must  be  truly  grate- 
ful for  the  slightest  novelty  in  her  portraits. 


A correspondent  points  out  that  an  old  concertina 
bellows  may  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  amateur 
camera-maker  ; but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  break  up  a 
concertina  for  the  sake  of  the  bellows.  Concertina  bellows 
can  be  had  at  prices  ranging  from  a few  pence  upwards  at 
stores  where  they  sell  materials  for  making  musical  instru- 
ments. We  have  obtained  them  from  Dawkins,  of 
Charterhouse  Street,  E.C. 


In  the  semi-technical  journals  there  have  been  of  late 
paragraphs  and  anti-paragraphs  as  to  the  possibility  of 
cutting  glass  under  water  by  means  of  an  ordinary  pair  of 
scissors.  The  truth,  however,  lies  midway.  The  glass  can 
be  readily  chipped  under  water  to  any  desired  form  pro  - 
vided  one  does  not  take  off  too  much  at  a time ; but  more 
than  this  can  hardly  be  said.  The  operation  of  glass  chip- 
ping is  decidedly  bad  for  the  scissors. 


It  is  certain,  from  the  minutely-detailed  accounts  which 
have  appeared  in  the  papers  of  late,  that  Lord  Salisbury’s 
front  door  in  Arlington  Street  must  have  been  closely 
watched  during  the  past  week,  for  no  one  seems  to  have 
either  entered  or  emerged  from  his  lordship’s  mansion  un- 
noticed. What  is  more,  at  least  one  artist  seems  to  have 
been  also  on  the  watch,  and  busily  engaged  in  making 
thumb-nail  sketches  of  the  marquis’s  visitors.  But  this 
is  an  occasion  surely  when  instantaneous  photography 
would  have  proved  invaluable.  A collection  of  the  photo- 


graphs of  all  the  callers  at  No.  20,  Arlington  Street,  would 
have  been  simply  invaluable  to  the  political  leader-writer 
and  news-paragraphist.  What  ample  material  for 
comment  and  conjecture  a clever  journalist  would  find,  for 
example,  in  the  comparison  of  but  one  pair  of  these  instan- 
taneous photographs,  viz.  (1)  “Sir  Stafford  N oithcote’s 
face  on  entering  Lord  Salisbury’s  house  at  11  a.m.,  and  (2) 
“ Ditto  ditto  on  leaving  ditto  at  12.5  p.m.” 


A permanent  photographic  record  of  Lord  liaudolph 
Churchill’s  expression  before  and  after  his  interview  with 
his  nominal  leader  would  be  equally  valuable  ; and  a close 
study  of  the  facial  features  of  certain  veteran  Tory  poli- 
ticians on  quitting  their  chief’s  town  house  could  not  fail 
to  supply  reliable  hinis  as  to  those  who  were  to  get  office 
again,  and  those  who  were  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold. 
Only  fancy  the  new  interest  that  would  be  developed  were 
articles  on  the  Crisis  to  be  illustrated  with  portraits  taken 
in  the  way  we  have  proposed ! What  are  now  merely 
prosaic  details  would  become  quite  fascinating  reading. 
The  dry  bones  of  political  rumour,  in  fact,  would  be  made 
to  live. 
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Claim. — A photo- plate-holder  constructed  of  two  connected 
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the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 


PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY  BY  LAMP  LIGHT. 

BY  W.  H.  WALMSLEY.* 

I shall  now  describe  the  apparatus  I am  using  at  present, 
passing  unnoticed  the  various  stages  by  which  its  comparative 
perfection  has  been  reached.  Four  essential  parts  make  up  the 
complete  outfit.  A microscope  with  its  object  glasses  and  other 
accessories,  a camera  with  long  extension  bellows,  a suitable 
lamp  for  illumination,  and  a solid  platform  to  carry  the  entire 
apparatus.  Any  microscope  with  joint  to  the  body,  permitting 
same  to  be  inclined  to  a horizontal  position,  may  be  employed, 
but  the  essentials  to  accurate  and  comfortable  work  are  as 
follows : A heavy,  solid  stand,  perfectly  firm  in  all  positions, 
with  a short  body  (the  6-inch  Continental  model  is  admirable), 
good  coarse  adjustment  for  focus  and  a very  delicate  fine  one, 
the  latter  controlled  by  a large  milled  head,  in  the  periphery  of 
which  a groove  is  turned  to  admit  the  focussing  cord,  hereafter 
to  be  described.  A solid  mechanical  stage  rotating  in  the  optic 
axis,  and  a sub-stage  moved  by  rack  and  pinion,  capable  of 

* Continued  from  page  349. 
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carrying  an  achromatic  condenser,  polariscope,  &c.,  are  almost 
indispensable.  The  objectives  should  be  the  very  best,  specially 
corrected  for  photography  in  all  powers  under  one-fifth  of  an 
inch,  and  of  moderate  angular  aperture.  Perfect  corrections  of 
chromatic  and  spherical  aberrations,  with  the  greatest  pene- 
trating and  defining  powers,  are  essential  features  in  objectives 
designed  for  photography.  Without  making  any  invidious  com- 
parisons, I may  remark  that  all  these  features  are  embraced  in 
the  object  glasses  of  R.  and  J.  Beck,  and  can  heartily  recommend 
them  for  this  purpose.  A binocular  microscope  can  be  used 
quite  as  well  as  a monocular  by  simply  shifting  the  prism  ; but 
if  an  instrument  is  to  be  selected  purposely  for  photographing, 
the  latter  is  recommended  in  preference  to  the  former.  In 
either  case  the  tube  is  to  be  lined  with  black  velvet  or  flock 
paper,  otherwise  there  will  be  a reflection  from  its  inner  surface, 
which  will  cause  a ghost  in  the  negative.  An  accurately 
centred  double  or  triple  nose-piece,  carrying  as  many  objectives 
of  different  powers,  will  also  be  found  an  immense  convenience, 
saving  much  time  and  labour  in  choosing  the  proper  object  glass 
for  any  particular  object.  I use  a triple  nose-piece,  upon  which 
are  always  screwed  a two-thirds,  a four- tenths,  and  a one-fifth  inch 
objective,  being  the  powers  most  generally  used.  If  the  one-fifth 
is  to  be  employed  in  making  an  exposure,  the  object  is  readily 
brought  into  the  centre  of  the  field  under  the  two-thirds,  by  a 
simple  rotation  of  the  nose-piece  ; the  one-fifth  is  now  brought 
into  position,  when  the  object  will  be  found  to  occupy  the 
centre  of  its  field  of  view.  Much  valuable  time,  which  would 
otherwise  be  expended  in  finding  a minute  object  under  so  con- 
siderable a power,  is  thus  saved. 

Most  chemical  crystals,  being  colourless  and  nearly  invisible 
under  ordinary  illumination,  require  to  be  examined  and  photo- 
graphed by  polarized  light.  For  this  purpose,  the  polariscope 
prisms  should  be  of  large  size,  and  both  mounted  in  revolving 
settings.  The  lower  prism  should  also  fit  iuto  a sub-stage  capa- 
ble of  carrying  an  achromatic  condenser  above,  in  order  to 
properly  illuminate  the  field  with  any  objective  above  the  two- 
thirds  inch.  The  achromatic  condenser  itself  should  consist  of, 
at  least,  two  combinations  of  different  powers,  and  of  wide 
angular  apertures.  It  is  always  necessary  to  employ  a condenser 
of  greater  power  than  the  objective.  If  a one-fifth  is  used,  the 
illumination  should  be  by  a four-tenths  to  get  the  best  results, 
whilst  a one-tenth  should  be  illuminated  by  a one-fifth.  For 
lower  powers,  the  ordinary  bull's-eye  condenser,  in  connection 
with  a diaphragm  of  varying  apertures,  will  be  found  alls-uffi- 
■ciect. 

For  the  great  majority  of  workers  the  following  powers  of 
object  glasses  are  recommended : 2 inch  or  14  inch,  3 inch, 
,■*  inch,  | inch,  and  inch,  the  latter  an  immersion,  capable 
of  being  used  with  glycerine,  since  water  evaporates  too  rapidly 
for  practical  use.  With  these  powers,  and  a camera  having 
thirty  inches  extension  of  bellows,  a range  of  powers  from  about 
ten  to  six  hundred  diameters  may  be  obtained  ; whilst  the 
addition  of  an  achromatic  amplifier  will  increase  the  power  of 
the  foth  to  more  than  one  thousand  diameters  without  per- 
ceptible loss  of  light  or  definition. 

All  of  the  foregoing  features  are  combined  in  the  microscope 
I am  using  for  this  work,  and,  in  enumerating  them,  I have  but 
described  that  very  perfect  and  complete  instrument.  We  pass 
now  to  the  second  part  of  our  outfit — the  camera. 

Probably  the  most  convenient  and  generally  useful  form  is 
one  with  bellows  extending  some  thirty  inches,  and  capable  of 
carrying  both  quarter  and  half-sized  plates,  horizontally  or 
vertically.  My  box  is  a square  one,  carrying  plates  from  the 
4-4  size  ((I i by  8 1)  down  to  3,|  by  4.J.  The  bellows  are  in  three 
divisions,  extending  fully  four  feet,  giving  altogether  nearly  six 
feet  from  the  microscope  stage  to  the  focussing  screen  when  fully 
drawn  out.  It  is  very  carefully  made  of  hard  wood,  and  the 
framework  carrying  the  bellows  moves  with  the  utmost  smooth- 
ness upon  its  V -shaped  ways.  A short  cone  front  receives  the 
microscope  tube,  and  all  extraueous  light  is  shut  out  by  a 
wrapping  of  black  velveteen  around  the  opening,  secured  by  a 
rubber  hand.  The  focussing  screeu  (which  is  only  used  for 
arranging  the  object  in  the  field  or  plate,  and  is  entirely  re- 
movable) has  a space  of  the  precise  size  aDd  shape  of  a lantern 
slide  pencilled  in  the  centre,  as  a guide  to  the  making  of  j -plate 
negatives.  An  object  filling  this  space  on  the  ground  glass  will 
necessarily  occupy  the  same  position  on  the  quarter-plate  when 
the  holder  containing  the  latter  is  made  to  take  the  place  of  the 
focussing  screen. 

Tue  arranging  of  the  object  in  the  centre  of  the  field  (under  a 
low  power)  and  the  coarse  adjustment  of  focus  are  done  with  the 


bellows  tightly  closed,  which  brings  the  focussing  screen  so  near 
to  the  microscope  that,  whilst  the  operator  sees  the  object 
thereon,  his  hand  can  readily  reach  the  milled  head  controlling 
the  strge  aud  other  movements.  But  when  the  bellows  are 
extended  to  the  length  affording  the  desired  magnification,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  object,  whilst  retaining  its  ceatral  position, 
has  lost  in  sharpness,  necessitating  a final  and  careful  focussing, 
which  is  no  longer  possible  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  since 
the  ground  glass  and  microscope  are  so  widely  separated  that 
the  one  cannot  be  reached  whilst  looking  into  the  other.  Some 
special  device  becomes  necessary  in  this  emergency,  and  many 
have  been  made,  mostly  complicated  and  costly.  The  method 
I have  adopted  is  the  old  and  simple  one  of  a fine  cord  passing 
around  the  periphery  of  the  milled  head  controlling  the  fine 
adjustment,  in  a groove  cut  for  that  purpose  ; thence  through  a 
series  of  screw-eyes  to  the  rear  of  the  framework,  carrying  the 
bellows  extension,  where  it  is  kept  taut  by  a couple  of  small 
leaden  weights.  The  slightest  tension  upon  this  cord  causes  a 
corresponding  movement  of  the  fine  adjustment,  and  nothing  can 
exceed  the  delicacy  of  its  working  or  its  freedom  from  derange- 
ment. A fine  fishing  liue  makes  an  admirable  cord  for  this 
purpose. 

As  stated,  the  ground  glass  is  used  only  for  centering  the 
object  in  the  field,  and  for  coarse  adjustment  of  focus.  It  is 
impossible  to  grind  it  finely  enough  to  accurately  focus  any 
delicate  tissue,  with  high  or  even  moderate  powers.  Many 
suggestions  have  been  made  and  devices  used,  but  all  I have 
tried  proved  unsatisfactory,  until  the  following  appeared  in  an 
English  journal : — 

“ An  evenly-coated  gelatine  plate  is  to  be  exposed  to  a flash  of 
white  light,  developed  to  a very  slight  intensity — a mere  smoki- 
ness— fixed  and  washed  as  usual,  then  bleached  with  mercury, 
washed  aud  dried.  The  result  is  the  most  perfect  focussing 
surface  imaginable.  To  use:  Remove  the  focussing  screen  from 
the  camera,  and  replace  it  with  the  plate  holder,  from  which  the 
slide  and  back  have  been  removed.  The  bleached  gelatine  plate 
(which,  of  course,  must  be  of  proper  size  to  fit  holder)  is  to  be 
placed  therein  with  the  film  side  towards  the  microscope.  Now 
place  a focussing  glass  against  the  back  of  the  plate,  apply  the 
eye  to  it,  and  adjust  the  focus  by  a delicate  pull  upon  the  cord. 
Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory.  When  the  proper  adjustment 
is  determined  upon,  secure  it  from  possible  change  during  ex- 
posure, by  wiuding  the  cord  once  or  twice  over  the  screw  eye  at 
the  rear  of  the  camera  frame.” 

The  plate-holder  (single)  opens  at  the  back  to  receive  the  plate, 
and  being  square  like  the  camera  box,  admits  of  the  negative 
being  taken  vertically  or  horizontally,  as  may  be  desired,  a matter 
of  no  small  importance  in  many  cases.  This  feature  in  connec- 
tion with  the  revolution  of  the  stage  enables  one  to  place  auy 
object  upon  the  plate  in  the  best  position  for  printing.  The  full 
size  of  the  plate  carried  by  my  holders  is  61  by  8.\,  but  by  the 
employment  of  removable  rabbett  kits,  plates  51  by  7,  4{  hy  5A 
and  3J  by  4}  can  be  used.  It  is  desirable  to  have  two  or  three 
additional  holders  as  time-savers. 

For  our  work  to  possess  any  real  uniformity  or  value,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  magnifying  power  used  with  each 
exposure  should  be  ascertained  aud  noted.  To  make  the  neces- 
sary measurements  each  time  would  be  a waste  of  that  precious 
commodity,  to  avoid  which  I have  adopted  the  following  device. 

The  bed  or  framework  upon  which  the  bellows  extends  is 
divided  into  spaces  of  one  inch,  and  the  same  plainly  marked 
thereon.  Suppose  this  extension  is  thirty  inches,  and  that  by 
the  extension  of  the  stage  micrometer  we  find  the  1 j inch  ob- 
jective to  magnify  twenty  diameters  with  the  bellows  closed,  and 
fifty,  fully  extended.  This  gives  the  value  of  one  diameter  to 
each  inch  of  bellows  drawn  out,  and  if  the  magnified  object 
reaches  the  desired  dimensions,  at,  say,  twenty  inches  extension, 
we  at  once  know  the  power  to  be  forty  diameters.  Suppose, 
again,  a power  of  one-fifth  is  beiug  used,  magnifying  125  dia- 
meters with  bellows  closed,  and  275  with  same  extended  thirty 
inches,  this  gives  a value  of  five  diameters  to  each  inch,  and  if 
the  desired  size  is  reached  at  twenty-five  inches  of  extension,  we 
have  a power  employed  of  250  diameters.  By  making  these 
two  measurements  (closed  and  open),  for  each  objective  habitu- 
ally used,  and  recording  the  fame  in  our  note-book,  an  accurate 
and  readily  adjustable  table  of  measurements  is  ready  for  all 
future  work.  . 

We  now  pass  (thirdly)  to  the  important  subject  of  illumina- 
tion, in  many  respects  the  moat  important  in  photo-micrographic 
work.  It  goes  without  saying  that  to  the  favoured  few  whose 
time  and  means  permit  the  harncssiug  of  the  sun’s  rays  in  their 
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service,  no  artificial  light  can  be  produced  which  will  quite  take 
the  place  of  the  great  luminary  ; but  for  the  many,  some  other 
means  must  be  sought. 

When  the  promised  days  arrive  that  are  to  place  in  every 
man’s  house  electric  lights,  cheaper  than  gas  aud  as  easily  con- 
trolled, the  problem  will  be  satisfactorily  solved  ; but  at  present 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  prosaic  paraffin  (or  kerosene), 
seeking  only  for  the  most  practical  method  of  utilizing  its  brilli- 
ant light. 

After  many  experiments  I have  settled  upon  a flat,  broad- 
based,  lamp  of  good  oil-holding  capacity,  which  is  attached  to  a 
heavy  retort  stand  with  movable  arm,  enabling  it  to  be  carried 
to  any  desired  height.  A duplex  burner,  and  tall  chimney,  pro- 
ducing perfect  combustion,  afford  a light  of  thirty  candle-power, 
rendering  possible  the  following  average  exposures  with  the 
plates  I am  now  using  ; the  variations  in  time  being  caused  by 
differing  densities  and  actinism  of  the  tissues  or  substances  to 
be  photographed. 

1 } inch  objective  ...  ...  3 to  45  seconds 

...  7 to  90  ,, 

...  4 to  3 minutes 
...  2 to  7 „ 

...  4 to  10 

This  lamp  produces  sufficient  light  for  use  with  the  highest 
lowers,  requiring  the  employment  of  a diaphragm  to  reduce  its 
intensity.  Too  brilliant  an  illumination,  flooding  the  field  with 
diffused  rays,  will  almost  certainly  produce  a blurred  and  in- 
distinct image. 

Microscope,  camera,  and  lamp  being  ready  for  use,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  provide  a suitable  support  for  each,  in  order  to 
form  a complete  working  outfit.  Some  writers  have  described 
and  illustrated  their  apparatus  as  being  carried  upon  two  or  more 
separate  tables  or  trestles.  This  I have  found  to  be  a most 
objectionable  method  in  our  city  houses,  since  the  vibration 
produced  by  passing  vehicles  is  unevenly  communicated  to 
camera  and  microscope,  producing  inevitably  a distorted  or 
blurred  image,  especially  when  high  powers  aie  employed.  By 
adopting,  however,  a long,  solid  platform,  carrying  all  of  the 
separate  parts  of  the  apparatus,  this  objectionable  feature  is  re- 
moved, any  vibration  is  communicated  to  camera  and  micro- 
scope alike,  and  there  is  Do  blurring  of  the  resulting  image  what- 
ever. In  my  apparatus  this  platform  is  about  five  feet  in  length, 
with  a raised  portion  at  one  end,  upon  which  the  camera  is 
firmly  clamped  by  a milled  head  operated  from  beneath.  The 
cone-front  extends  towards  the  platform  upon  which  the  micro- 
scope (inclined  horizontally)  is  secured  at  such  a height  that  its 
tube  precisely  enters  the  middle  of  the  cone.  Thus  a straight 
line  drawn  from  the  object  upon  the  stage  through  the  micro- 
scope tube  and  camera  should  fall  upon  the  focussing  screen  in 
the  centre  of  the  latter ; and  if  all  the  parts  are  properly  put 
together  this  will  be  the  result,  and  the  whole  field  will  be 
equally  illuminated  when  the  lamp  is  placed  in  position.  The 
stand  of  the  latter  is  not  secured  to  the  platform,  but  is  left  free 
to  be  moved  about  and  placed  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the 
microscope,  as  may  be  found  necessary  to  secure  the  best  results. 
A bull’s-eye  condenser  upon  movable  stand,  placed  between  the 
lamp  and  stage  of  the  microscope,  is  necessary  to  concentrate 
the  light  upon  the  object,  or  upon  the  achromatic  condenser 
when  the  latter  is  used,  and  to  aid  in  the  equal  illumination  of 
the  field.  The  latter  is  of  great  importance,  since  the  result  of 
an  uneven  illumination  will  be  a negative  of  differing  densities 
in  different  parts,  marring  its  beauty,  and  at  times  rendering  it 
utterly  worthless.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  placed  upon  the 
necessity  of  securing  an  even,  brilliaut  light  of  proper  intensity 
for  the  object  under  examination. 

Having  sketched  the  various  portions  of  the  apparatus,  and 
brought  the  whole  together  in  its  complete  form,  a few  random 
extracts  from  my  Dote-book  may  not  prove  uninteresting  or 
valueless  to  some  who  are  working  in  this  direction. 

Gelatine  Plates. — For  photo -micrography,  the  requisites  of  a 
perfect  plate  are  great  sensitiveness,  combined  with  extreme 
latitude  in  length  of  exposure  and  density  in  development.  It 
should  be  of  a fine  texture,  showing  clearly  the  most  delicate 
lines  and  markings,  evenly  coated,  and  free  from  spots  or 
blemishes  of  any  sort.  It  is  most  provoking  to  have  an  other- 
wise perfect  negative  marred  or  ruined  by  opaque  or  transparent 
spots  appearing  in  its  most  important  portions. 

Development. — Ferrous  oxalate,  or  alkaline  pyro,  are  equally 
useful,  and  either  may  be  employed,  as  suits  the  fancy  or  con- 
venience of  the  operator.  My  own  preference  is  for  the  latter, 
and  I always  use  it  with  ammonia,  well  restrained,  having  had 


no  success  with  either  soda  or  potash  in  this  class  of  work.  For 
all  objects  possessing  much  colour,  it  is  best  to  continue  the  de- 
velopment until  full  density  is  obtained  ; but  for  very  thin  or 
transparent  subjects,  such  as  diatoms,  or  unstained  vegetable 
tissues,  it  is  far  better  to  stop  the  development  as  soon  as  all 
details  are  out,  and  resort  to  after  intensification  ; for  which 
purpose,  bleaching  with  mercury,  followed  by  a 10  per  cent, 
bath  of  sulphite  of  soda,  will  be  found  eminently  satisfactory. 
I always  use  the  alum  bath,  and  invariably  secure  a clean  nega- 
tive of  a cool  grey  colour,  resembling  iron  development. 

Printing. — The  best  ready-sensitized  paper  can  be  depended 
upon  for  producing  satisfactory  prints,  showing  the  most  deli- 
cate lines  and  markings  of  diatoms,  and  toning  to  any  desired 
shade.  Avoid  over-printing  ; wash  but  slightly  in  two  changes 
of  water,  the  last  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  and  use 
an  acetate-of-soda  bath.  Undesirable  portions  of  the  negative 
may  be  stopped  out  with  a mat  of  suitable  shape.  An  ordinary 
cabinet  card  makes  a neat  mount  of  convenient  size,  upon  which 
may  be  written  the  name  of  the  object  or  specimen,  objective 
and  magnification  employed,  and  any  other  matter  referring  to 
print  or  negative  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  note. 

A carefully  kept  note-book  is  a most  important  aid  to  the 
worker  in  photo-micrography,  and  it  should  contain  a record  of 
his  failures  and  successes  alike.  Notes  should  be  made  of  the 
specimen,  objective,  magnification,  exposure,  plate  and  developer, 
which,  carefully  studied,  will  almost  certainly  enable  him  to 
make  a success  of  each  exposure. 

Lantern  Slides. — It  is  well  to  make  the  negative  as  far  as 
possible  of  a suitable  size  for  producing  the  positive  by  contact 
printing,  which  is  convenient  and  satisfactory,  though  there  can, 
be  no  doubt  that  reproduction  in  the  camera  affords  better  re- 
sults. Slow  gelatino-bromide  plates,  such  as  Carbutt  makes  for 
this  purpose,  produce  very  satisfactory  work,  but  the  chlorides 
are  so  far  superior  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  their  being 
exclusively  employed  for  positives  in  future.  There  is  a rich- 
ness of  tone  combined  with  great  transparency  in  the  shadows, 
and  clear  glass  in  the  high  lights,  quite  unattainable  with  brom- 
ide emulsions,  and  rivalling  the  best  wet  work.  I shall  show 
to-night  slides  made  by  both  processes,  and  think  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  your  verdict  upon  the  question  which  is  the 
better.  Though  neither  may  be  what  we  should  like,  the 
chlorides  most  certainly  have  the  advantage  in  all  particulars. 

Opaque  Objects. — These  may  be  photographed  by  the  light 
from  a lamp  quite  as  well  as  transparent  ones  through  which  the 
light  is  thrown,  a matter  of  which  1 have  thus  far  spoken  only. 
A strong  illumination  must  be  obtained  by  the  employment  of 
a suitable  bull’s-eye  condenser,  or  a silvered  reflector.  The 
most  satisfactory  method,  however,  is  by  sunlight,  allowing  its 
direct  rays  to  fall  upon  the  object  without  the  intervention  of 
any  condenser  whatever.  Very  short  exposures  suffice  for  such 
illumination,  varied  only  by  the  reflecting  capacities  of  the  ob- 
ject itself.  A successfully-exposed  plate  of  this  class  of  subjects 
will  give  a print  of  the  object  standing  out  most  brilliantly  upon 
a black  ground. 

To  secure  the  best  results,  most  objects  should  be  specially 
mounted  for  photographing.  Some  are  best  in  a resinous 
medium  such  as  Canada  balsam,  but  most  delicate  tissues  are 
obscured  or  entirely  obliterated  in  this  medium.  So  far  as 
possible  all  preparations  should  be  mounted  in  a fluid  of  some 
description  that  will  distinctly  render  visible  many  tissues  and 
markings  which  would  be  lost  in  balsam.  This  subject,  how- 
ever, is  one  of  so  great  extent  that  it  would  require  a special 
paper,  and  I merely  refer  to  it  now  because  of  its  importance, 
hoping  at  some  future  time  to  enlarge  more  fully  upon  it. 

You  will  notice  that  my  remarks  have  been  confined  to  work 
that  may  be  done  with  objectives  of  low  or  only  moderately  high 
powers,  in  no  case  exceeding  one  thousand  diameters,  having 
preferred  to  speak  only  of  that  which  I have  demonstrated  by 
actual  work  as  being  practical.  From  recent  experiments,  I am 
fully  convinced  that  the  lamp-light,  such  as  I have  described,  is 
capable  of  producing  satisfactory  work  with  very  much  higher 
powers,  and  shall  hope  at  no  distant  day  to  show  prints  made 
from  magnifications  of  not  less  than  two  thousand  diameters,  that 
will  be  satisfactory  in  all  respects. 


AN  ATTEMPT  TO  PHOTOGRAPH  THE  SOLAR  CORONA, 
nr  vv.  n.  tickering.* 

Judging  by  the  tone  of  Dr.  Huggins’s  communication  in  Science 
for  May  15,  I think  he  fails  to  understand  a point  I particularly 
» CommunicateOy  the  Author. 
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emphasised  in  my  communication  of  April  3 — namely,  that  I 
was  not  criticising  his  work,  but  merely  stating  the  remits  of 
my  own  investigations.  I have  not,  as  yet,  had  an  opportunity 
to  experiment  with  a reflector  ; but  when  we  consider  the 
greater  visibility  of  minute  companions  of  bright  stars  in 
refractors  as  compared  with  reflectors,  it  does  not  seem  evident 
how  chromatic  aberration  and  internal  reflection  from  the  sur- 
faces of  a lens  can  totally  unfit  it  for  work,  which,  according  to 
Dr.  Huggins,  is  perfectly  possible  for  a reflector.  In  the  mean- 
time, an  account  of  some  experiments  which  I have  recently 
made  with  my  refractor  may  be  of  interest. 

Dr.  Huggins  suggests  that  the  dark  fringe  on  the  negative 
which  was  obtained,  arouud  the  sun,  is  largely  due  to  diffraction 
at  the  instants  of  opening  and  closing  my  shutter.  If  this  were 
so,  the  darkening  should  extend  farthest,  and  be  most  marked 
in  the  direction  parallel  to  the  line  of  motion  of  the  shutter, 
and  should  be  almost  nil  in  the  direction  at  right  angles  to  this 
line.  A careful  inspection  of  ray  results  shows  no  such  effect, 
the  greatest  darkening  lying  sometimes  in  one  direction,  and 
sometimes  in  another.  I therefore  think  that  this  objection, 
although  theoretically  sound,  is  not  of  practical  importance  with 
my  apparatus.  The  real  causes  which  would  tend  to  produce  a 
dark  fringe  around  the  sun’s  image  are  fourfold,  and  may  be 
classified  as  follows  : — (a)  the  solar  corona,  ( b ) the  atmospheric 
reflection,  ( c ) instrumental  defects,  (</)  photographic  properties 
of  the  plate.  Iu  the  last  class  I include  chemical  reduction  of 
the  particles  of  the  silver  salt  contiguous  to  reduced  particles  of 
metallic  silver  ; also  halos  produced  by  insufficient  backing,  and 
irregularities  in  the  film  itself.  At  the  time  of  a partial  solar 
eclipse,  the  effect  of  the  corona  alone  is  removed  from  around  a 
portion  of  the  sun’s  limb,  the  other  three  causes  of  the  darken- 
ing remaining.  By  photographing  the  sun  when  its  disc  is  half 
hidden  behind  a high  neighbouring  building,  the  first  two  causes 
alone  of  the  darkening  are  removed.  By  pasting  a strip  of  black 
paper  across  the  middle  of  the  plate  in  such  a position  that  the 
sun's  image  shall  fall  half  on  the  paper  and  half  on  the  plate, 
and  then,  before  development,  removing  the  paper,  the  first 
three  causes  alone  of  the  darkening  will  be  removed,  leaving  the 
fourth.  By  these  devices  the  effect  of  each  of  these  four  causes 
has  been  sifted  out,  and  the  relative  importance  of  each  deter- 
mined. 

Dr.  Huggins  claims  that  my  results  are  due  almost  wholly  to 
instrumental  defects,  and  not  to  atmospheric  reflection.  In  this, 
I think,  he  is  mistaken.  The  dark  fringe  is  in  part  due  to  both 
causes ; but,  even  in  the  clearest  weather,  the  part  due  to 
atmospheric  reflection  is  still  prominent.  Dr.  Huggins  says, 
“ When  the  sky  is  free  from  clouds,  but  white  from  a strong 
scattering  of  the  sun’s  light,  the  sun  is  well  defined  upon  a 
sensibly  uniform * surrounding  of  air-glare,  but  without  any 
indication  of  the  corona.  It  is  only  when  the  sky  becomes 
clear  and  blue  in  colour  that  coronal  appearances  present  them- 
selves with  more  or  less  distinctness.”  I do  not  know  what  to 
make  of  this  statement ; for  it  certainly  runs  counter  to  all  that 
one  would  naturally  expect,  to  all  visual  experience,  and  to  all 
my  photographic  results.  As  every  one  knows,  whether  the  sky 
is  clear  or  hazy,  that  portion  of  it  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  sun  is  considerably  brighter  than  those  portions  more  remote. 
To  test  the  matter  photographically,  on  a hazy  day  such  as  he 
describes,  I took  a picture  of  the  sun  when  it  was  half  hidden 
behind  a high  building.  If,  as  he  claims,  the  dark  fringe  was 
due  solely  to  instrumental  defects,  it  should  be  equally  well 
marked  all  round  the  semicircular  image  of  the  sun.  If,  on  the 
other  h.inJ,  it  were  due  solely  to  atmospheric  reflection,  the  part 
protected  by  the  chimney  should  be  entirely  devoid  of  halo.  On 
development,  a very  strong  halo  surrounded  the  sun's  image, 
going  as  far  round  as  the  brick  wall.  Here  it  abruptly  ceased, 
and  was  replaced  by  a barely  perceptible  darkening  along  the 
straight  side  of  the  image.  This  increase  of  brilliancy  on 
approaching  the  sun’s  limb  was  very  marked.  This  appearance 
can  be  verified  by  anyone  visually  with  a piece  of  coloured  glass. 

It  therefore  appears  evident  that  a great  part  of  the  corona- 
like fringe  shown  in  my  photographs  is  due  to  causes  outside  of 
the  instrument,  and  hence  cannot  be  diminished  by  changes  in 
the  latter.  On  the  photographs  taken  at  the  time  of  the  eclipse, 
the  fringe  was  as  strongly  marked  in  front  of  the  moon  as  on  the 
other  side  of  the  sun.  It  therefore  appears  that  the  effect  of 
the  corona  was  imperceptible  as  compared  with  the  effect  of  the 
other  sources  of  light,  although  the  atmospheric  conditions  were 
exceptionally  favourable.  On  a clear  day  the  atmospheric 


reflection  is  less  marked  than  on  a hazy  one,  but  is  still  always 
present.  I hope  soon  to  repeat  the  experiment  with  an  instru- 
ment closely  resembling  that  of  Dr.  Huggins,  although  the 
advantages  of  his  form  of  apparatus  do  not  seem  very  evident  to 
me. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  raised  in  Dr.  Huggins’s  article 
which  shonld  be  answered  here.  As  stated  in  Science,  April  1 7 th, 
all  the  plates  employed  were  backed  with  asphalt  varnish.  The 
image  of  the  sun  obtained  through  the  vioiet  glass  was  not  re- 
versed, although  there  is  no  question  but  that  it  would  have 
been,  as  Dr.  Huggins  suggests,  by  a longer  exposure.  I did  not 
care  for  a “ different  result,”  and  merely  m ide  the  statement  as 
one  of  the  facts  observed  under  the  conditions  named.  Dr. 
Huggins  objects  to  my  reference  to  Dr.  Lohse,  maintaining  that 
his  “ published  statement  reads  differently.”  But,  in  fact, 
Dr.  Lohse  only  states,  that,  after  overcoming  certain  difficulties, 
results  were  obtained  which  justify  a continuation  of  the  ex- 
periments. He  does  not  state  that  he  considers  his  results 
coronal,  but  merely  that  the  continuation  of  the  experiments 
would  be  desirable,  in  which  statement  I thoroughly  agree  with 
him.  As  I do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  print  a private  letter,  I 
have  written  to  Dr.  Lohse  for  an  exact  expression  of  his  views. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  REMINISCENCES  OF  A JOURNEY 
FROM  LONDON  TO  ROME. 

BYGEOKGE  E.  THOMPSON'.* 

To  be  towed  out  stern  first  by  a dirty  little  tug  does  not  seem  to 
he  a dignified  way  of  leaving  one's  native  shore ; yet  such  was 
our  fate  on  sailing  from  the  London  docks  on  board  the 
P.  and  0.  S.S.  Malwer,  February  4th.  The  scene  was  one 
worthy  of  record,  and  it  formed  the  subject  of  my  first  photo- 
graph. The  afternoon  was  dull,  and  the  picture  is  eminently  so. 
Our  crew  consisted  mainly  of  cut-throat  looking  but  well-meaniug 
lascars  and  negroes,  with  a few  English  officers  to  manage  them. 
We  passed  many  beautiful  subjects  on  the  Thames,  among  which 
the  hay-laden  barges  were  very  picturesque,  but  drizzling  rain 
precluded  photography. 

As  we  neared  the  terrible  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  number  of 
passengers  at  meal-times  diminished,  and  nothing  more  exciting 
than  the  photographing  of  the  motley  members  of  our  crew 
occurred  until  we  reached  Gibraltar.  The  weather  m the  Bay  was 
frightful,  and  I do  not  think  that  a hundred  pounds  would  have 
tempted  me  to  take  a photograph  during  those  days  of  trial.  As 
we  passed  down  the  coast  of  Portugal,  we  basked  in  the  warm 
sunshine,  and  life  was  once  more  worth  living. 

Permission  has  to  be  obtained  to  photograph  at  Gibraltar.  1 
had  written  from  Liverpool  to  the  Commandant,  and  on  calling 
at  his  office  I found  the  permit  ready.  It  is  barely  safe  to  photo- 
graph the  rock  from  a steamer,  as  the  authorities  have  been 
known  to  observe  the  proceeding  through  a telescope,  and  to  send 
aboard  and  have  the  photographs  destroyed.  By  dint  of  much 
climbing,  and  hard,  hot,  though  enjoyable  work,  I obtained  photo- 
graphs from  many  good  points  ; the  best,  perhaps,  are  those  from 
the  Signal  Station,  showing  the  precipices  on  the  Mediterranean 
side.  Half  way  down  a sheer  precipice  of  nearly  2,000  feet,  a 
pair  of  sea  eagles  have  built  their  nest ; the  ledge  is  just  wide 
enough,  and  through  the  powerful  teleseope  at  the  Station,  we 
could  see  the  mother-bird  sitting. 

Living  at  Gibraltar  is  very  expensive,  and  we  wished  to  hasten 
on  to  Tangier ; taking  passage  in  the  new  little  steamer  Oebal 
Tarik,  we  arrived  in  Tangier  in  about  three  hours.  Here  we 
seemed  to  be  in  another  world,  and  one  that  was  two  thousand 
years  behind  our  own — a world  peopled  by  Moors,  who  stalked 
about  in  the  long  white  bernouse  or  other  turbanned  picturesque 
garment,  and  whose  habits  and  customs  constantly  reminded  one 
of  Old  Testament  life  ; women  passing  to  and  from  the  wells  with 
old  red  water  pots  on  their  heads,  among  whom  one  naturally 
looked  for  a Rebecca  ; but  alas ! the  Moorish  woman  is  bound  to 
keep  her  face  nearly  covered,  and  when  by  accident  we  did  get  a 
peep,  the  features  revealed  were  of  such  a miserable  hard-worked 
type  of  beauty,  that  we  felt  no  sorrow  on  the  covering  up  of  the 
same.  The  male  water-carrier  filled  the  6cwn-up  skin  of  a goat, 
and  toted  that  along  on  his  shoulder,  or  else  had  a pair  of  skins 
over  a donkey’s  back.  There  were  fine-looking  old  Moors,  grand 
old  men,  whose  apparent  mission  iu  life  was  to  walk  leisurely 
about ; also  negroes  of  good  build  and  blackest  hue,  and  many 
Jews.  The  main  street  runs  right  through  the  town,  with  a line 
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of  shops  on  either  side  ; these  shops  are  merely  square  dens,  just 
large  enough  for  the  proprietor  to  sit  in  cross-legged,  or  to  lie 
down  with  his  head  over  the  doorstep  ; the  customer  stands  out- 
side in  the  street. 

The  most  lively  sight  in  Tangier  is  the  “ Soko  ” or  market- 
place, a large  piece  of  ground  above  the  town.  Here  on  Sundays 
and  Thursdays  may  be  seen  hundreds  of  people,  many  of  them 
living  in  tents,  also  numbers  of  camels  and  other  animals.  I took 
some  instantaneous  views  of  the  “Soko,”  but  the  Moor  is  an 
aggravating  individual,  and,  except  collectively,  he  strongly 
objects  to  be  photographed.  You  have  to  be  rapid  in  your 
arrangements,  or,  by  the  time  you  are  ready,  your  subjects  have 
quietly  decamped.  Their  religion  forbids  picture-making,  and 
the  Moor  has  an  erroneous  idea  that  Ross’s  rapid  symmetrical 
lens  is  an  evil  eve,  that  will  cause  his  death  within  a year  of  the 
time  it  has  looked  upon  him.  An  instantaneous  shutter  with  a 
pneumatic  ball  and  tube  is  most  useful,  for  you  can  then  stand 
inadvertently  with  your  hands  behind  your  back,  gazing  vacantly 
about,  and  when  your  victim  unwittingly  crosses  your  path,  a 
squeeze  of  the  ball  and  you  have  him  ; and  as  he  does  not  see  the 
manceuvre,  he  probably  survives  the  coming  year.  Seeing  a 
picturesque  well,  with  many  coming  to  draw  and  to  converse,  1 
pointed  my  camera  at  it ; but  though  I loitered  round  for  half  an 
hour,  the  wary  Moor  came  not  nigh,  neither  did  his  wife  nor  child 
eonsent  to  fill  their  vessels  theieat.  The  next  subject  was  a 
crowded  well  on  the  sea-shore ; but  the  careful  Moor,  valuing  his 
life  more  than  water,  skidaddled  instanter,  and  only  one  or  two, 
who  possibly  did  not  observe  their  imminent  danger,  were  left. 
In  spite  of  the  Moor,  however,  I obtained  many  good  pictures, 
comprising  distant  views  of  Tangier,  photographs  of  the  “ Soko,” 
street  views,  &c.  The  pictuie  of  the  Court  of  Justice  is  interest- 
ing. The  Governor  sits  under  the  arched  front  of  a room  open 
to  the  outer  air  ; the  lawyers  and  others  are  outside.  A couple 
are  coming  to  have  a dispute  settled  ; this  Court  was  sitting  at 
9 a.ni.,  and  we  left  it  still  going  on  at  half-past  five  in  the  evening. 
The  Governor  reclines  upon  a couch  between  each  case. 

A short  paper  of  this  nature  only  permits  of  a mere  notice  of 
the  photographic  work  at  the  various  places,  and  we  must  hurry 
on.  Leaving  Gibraltar  by  the  magnificent  P.  aiulO.S.S.  Carthage, 
in  a little  more  than  three  days  we  landed  in  Malta ; but  as  it 
was  dark,  and  as  the  Carthage  left  at  2 a.m.,  1 could  not  obtain  a 
photo  of  her.  Valetta  is  the  hottest,  sunniest  place  I was  ever  in. 
The  houses  and  roads  are  white,  and  there  are  no  trees  ; the 
atmosphere  is  very  clear,  and  during  our  short  stay  of  two  days 
I obtained  some  excellent  harbour  and  street  views.  I was  very 
anxious  to  visit  and  photograph  the  interior  in  St.  John’s  Church. 
In  the  Pall  Mall  Photographic  exhibition  last  year,  a medal  was 
awarded  for  a photograph  of  this  interior,  the  lines  of  which  were 
not  upright.  I wished  to  see  if  there  was  any  difficulty  in 
obtaining  straight  lines.  On  the  afternoon  of  my  departure  I 
turned  in  to  look,  and  was  told  by  the  custodian  that  1 could  not 
photograph  it  that  day.  Upon  this  information  I w0nt  te  my 
hotel,  and  coming  back  with  my  camera,  proceeded  to  set  it  up. 
The  custodian  gave  me  some  more  advice  in  a foreign  tongue, 
which  evidently  meant  that  I must  shut  up;  he,  however,  under, 
stood  a sixpence,  and  signified  that  ten  minutes  must  be  the 
limit.  The  church  ha,  a good  interior  for  photography,  and  is 
well  lighted,  and  I fail  to  see  why  a medal  should  be  awarded, 
especially  when  the  lines  are  out  of  the  perpendicular. 

Leaving  Malta  at  6 p.m.  by  a dirty  little  Italian  steamer,  the 
charge  for  which  was  as  great  as  the  unpleasantness  experienced 
on  board,  we  landed  at  Catania  at  about  three  the  next  afternoon. 
Catania  is  a fine  large  city,  with  one  street  at  least  that  equals 
any  of  those  of  our  English  cities.  The  Strada  Etna  is  perfectly 
straight,  and  more  than  a mile  in  length  ; and  as  you  gaze  up  it, 
the  towering  form  of  snow-clad  Etna  (whose  summit  is  thirty 
miles  away)  fills  up  the  vista.  The  street  gradually  slants  up,  as 
Catania  is  built  ou  one  of  the  slopes  of  Etna,  and  has  been  over- 
whelmed, to  a great  extent,  six  times.  There  are  many  interest- 
ing subjects  for  photography  in  and  about  the  city.  The  public 
washing-trough  with  the  two  rivers  running  through,  and  150 
women  and  girls  washing  all  the  day,  is  one  of  the  most  novel  1 
have  ever  seen.  The  many  beautiful  colours  of  the  clothes,  the 
picturesque,  sunburnt  women,  and  the  splendid  sunlight,  combine 
to  make  a picture  that  is  feebly  pourtrayed  by  photography. 

One  of  the  swiftest  of  steeds,  and  one  of  the  smallest  of  carriage1-, 
conveyed  us  through  the  streets,  and  wherever  we  came  upon  a 
good  subject,  it  was  rapidly  taken,  and  we  rushed  on.  The 
workhouse,  with  its  inmates  quietly  basking  outside  iu  the  warm 
sun,  the  antique  aqueduct,  and  the  groups  at  the  fountains,  were 
among  our  captures.  Much  difficulty  was  experienced  ut  the 


fountains  through  well-meaning  officious  idiots  endeavouring  to 
clear  the  people  off,  that  we  might  have  a good  view  of  the 
fountain.  Not  understanding  the  language,  we  had  to  resort  to 
stratagem,  and,  by  turning  the  camera  in  the  opposite  direction, 
aud  then  suddenly  wheeling  it  round,  we  caught  our  group. 

From  Catania,  we  took  train  along  the  coast  for  Taormina, 
desciibed  to  ns  by  many  as  the  most  beautiful  place  in  Europe  ; 
and  truly  I think  they  are  right.  The  old  town  lies  about 
300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  we  ascended  the  long  zig- 
zag road  on  a bright  moonlight  night,  Etna  standing  out  like 
frosted  silver.  The  most  celebrated  view  is  that  obtained  from 
the  top  of  the  Greek  Theatre,  but  the  colours  are  so  beautiful  that 
a photograph  can  never  do  it  justice.  In  the  foieground  is  the 
grand  old  theatre  of  brilliant  red  bricks  and  white  marble  pillars. 
We  look  down  over  the  quaint  motley  town,  and  Etna  forms  a 
noble  background ; to  the  left,  far  below,  is  the  lovely  blue  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

Finding  we  had  at  last  reached  perfection  in  air  and  landscape, 
we  stayed  a week,  and  were  loth  to  leave  at  the  end  of  it. 
Taormina  abounds  in  fascinations  for  sketchers  and  photographers. 
One  old  Dominican  Convent  has  three  cloisters  adjoining,  and  in 
the  third  I spent  many  hours  with  the  camera  and  the  brush.  The 
street  scenes  are  very  lively,  as  the  people  live  mostly  out  of  doors, 
the  women  aud  girls  generally  spinning,  and  varying  their  em- 
ployment by  a peculiar  species  of  hunting,  as  shown  in  one  group ; 
the  young  man  is  home  for  dinner  hour,  and  he  lays  his  head  in 
the  iap  of  the  girl  he  loves  best,  while  it  undergoes  a careful  ex- 
amination at  her  hands.  Small-tooth  combs  are  a great  article  of 
commerce  in  Sicily.  Would  that  soap  were  as  much  appreciated. 

While  at  Taormina,  we  visited  the  small  town  of  Mola,  situate 
on  a rock  2,000  feet  above  the  sea  ; the  only  entrance  is  through 
a narrow1  arch  at  the  top  of  a flight  of  steps  ; the  views  from 
Mola,  and  during  the  ascent,  are  very  fine.  The  people  were 
much  interested  in  our  movements,  and  liked  to  look  on  the 
ground  glass  ; in  such  a case  it  is  better  to  hold  the  cloth  high, 
so  that  it  may  not  hurt  a hair  of  one  of  them.  I took  a photo- 
graph of  a dog  at  the  hotel  at  Taormina,  which  its  owner  described 
as  “ unique,”  and  1 cannot  describe  it  by  a better  word  ; it  was 
an  immense  beast,  and  looked  like  a cross  between  a poodle  and  a 
Newfoundland.  This  photograph  was  the  only  one  out  of  my 
236  which  w'as  developed  before  reaching  home.  I took  the 
photograph  to  Signor  Bruno,  a photographer  of  Taormina,  and 
stayed  while  he  developed  it;  w'e  could  not  understand  each  other 
in  the  least.  He  was  such  a careful  man,  and  taxed  my  patience 
to  the  utmost.  By  my  watch  he  took  a quarter  of  an-hour  to 
make  ready  his  dish,  s,  developer,  &c.  ; to  mix  the  latter  his  wife 
brought  in  a charcoal  stove,  and  held  the  bottle  in  the  embers. 
1 gallantly  came  to  the  rescue  here,  feeling  like  Alfred  with  the 
cakes.  Meanwhile  Signor  Brnna  lit  the  lamp,  and  then  vanished 
w'ith  the  developer,  &e.,  into  a small  tent,  where  he  stayed  another 
quarter  of  an-hour;  there  was  no  ventilation,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  the  poor  man  looks  ill.  You  can  imagine  the  want  of  air  in 
that  tent  when  he  emerged. 

A great  conversation  w'as  now'  carried  on  by  tongue,  hands, 
shoulders,  &c.  When  I tried  to  make  him  understand  that  Herr 
Grandaaont  would  order  prints  from  him  after  I had  left  Taormina, 
he  seemed  to  take  it  all  in.  We  shook  hands,  and  I departed, 
feeling  that  I had  done  great  things ; but  imagine  my  sensations 
when  at  dinner  our  landlord  came  in,  aud  whispered  to  Herr 
Grandmont,  who  in  his  broken  English  said  to  me,  “ The  photo- 
grapher is  here,  and  he  understands  not  one  wrord  of  what  you 
sail  to  him  this  morning!  ” 

Taking  train  to  Messina,  and  tarrying  there  an  hour  or  two, 
we  took  ship  and  came  to  Palermo. 

I had  taken  photographs  of  Messina  last  year,  and  this  time  I 
merely  got  the  view  from  St.  Gregorio,  and  a view  in  the  harbour. 

The  sun  and  wre  rose  as  we  entered  the  beautiful  harbour  of 
Palermo. 

Early  breakfast,  and  a boat  ashore,  a horse  and  trap,  and  in  an 
hour  and  a-half  we  were  ut  St.  Maria  de  Jesu,  where  a celebrated 
view  of  Monte  Pelegrino  and  Palermo  is  to  be  obtained.  The 
wind  being  high,  aud  the  Cypress  trees  being  also  high  and 
waving,  1 was  obliged  to  take  this  view  instantaneously,  and  the 
foreground  is  black,  whereas  a Sicilian  foreground  is  not.  From 
there  a long  drive  up  the  hills  brought  us  to  the  town  of  Monreale. 
All  pilgrims  to  Pale  mo  visit  Monreale,  for  its  grand  cathedral 
and  world-renowned  cloisters  ; the  latter  are  of  immense  size  and 
beauty,  every  pair  of  pillars  being  different,  and  many  of  them 
being  a mass  of  mosaic.  Four  good  negatives  of  the  cloister,  and 
one  of  the  interior  of  the  Cathedral,  were  taken. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Palermo  being  somewhat  infested  by 
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brigands,  the  road  to  Monreale  is  guarded  at  various  points  by 
soldiers you  thus  escape  the  risk  of  giving  your  friends  the 
trouble  of  ransoming  you  at  a higher  rate  than  they  might  con- 
sider you  to  be  worth  ; while  to  hurry  the  negotiations  (and  to 
show  "that  you  were  still  enjoying  hill  life)  your  captors  might 
send  them  down  a joint  of  your  little  finger,  or  a tooth. 

Returning  to  our  steamer  in  the  evening,  the  view  of  Monte 
Pelligrmo  and  the  harbour  was  taken  ; but  it  is  undertimed. 

I fooked  out  of  our  cabin  porthole  as  the  sun  was  rising  next 
morning,  and  saw  that  we  were  then  passing  the  Island  of  Capri. 
The  early  morning  mist,  and  the  precipitous  rocks  in  shadow, 
with  the  sun  rising  over  the  island,  made  a grand  effect.  An 
hour  more  of  fine  early  morning  effects  saw  us  into  Naples— noisy, 
busy,  frivolous,  light-hearted  Naples.  Two  custom-houses  have 
to  be  passed  here,  one  directly  after  the  other  ; your  goods  are  no 
sooner  through  one  house,  and  piled  on  a truck,  than  they  are 
stopped,  and  again  examined.  This  is  trying  to  the  nerves  of 
one  who,  like  Martha,  is  anxious  about  many  things,  and,  we 
may  add,  about  dry  plates  in  particular.  The  most  suspicious 
thing  in  the  eyes  of  the  intelligent  customs’  officer  was  an  uncut 
lead  pencil  (4td.  per  dozen) — this  he  confiscated  ; his  eagle 
glance  was  next  directed  to  the  tin  box  containing  mv  dry  plates  ; 
this,  he  said,  must  be  opened,  and  then  one  of  the  packets  of 
exposed  plates.  With  face  of  ashen  hue  I endeavoured  to  make 
him  understand  that  such  a course  would  be  utter  ruin,  and  I was 
about  to  go  on  my  knees,  and  beg  him  to  take  my  life,  but  to 
spare  the  chield,  when  he  commanded  that  the  box  should  be 
closed,  and  that  the  cavalcade  should  move  on. 

(7'o  he  continued.) 


Comsponbcncf. 

INTERNATIONAL  LANTERN  SLIDE  EXCHANGE. 

Sir, — I still  want  three  or  four  more  members  to  com- 
plete the  number  wanted  to  form  the  basis  of  the  exchange 
of  small  negatives  or  slides  with  Mr.  Beach,  of  New  York. 

The  membership  will  not  be  an  imposing  affair,  as  all 
that  will  be  needed  is  for  each  member  to  send  to  me  by 
the  end  of  September  ten  negatives  (quarter-plate  pre- 
ferred), or  ten  positives  reduced  to  3J  square,  and  a sub- 
scription of  5s.  to  pay  expenses. 

These  negatives,  &c.,  will  be  sent  in  bulk  to  Mr.  Beach, 
of  New  York,  who  in  like  maimer  will  send  his  negatives, 
&c.,  similarly  collected  in  America,  to  me.  On  arrival  I 
shall  take  contact  copies  of  all,  to  be  prepared  against 
breakage  in  transit  or  other  injury,  and  the  bulk  would 
then  be  made  into  batches  and  sent  round  to  all  the 
members  in  order  that  they  might  take  copies,  or  priuts, 
as  they  might  prefer. 

With  tweuty  members  subscribing  ten  negatives  each, 
we  shall  have  control  of  two  hundred  modern  American 
views  of  interest,  taken  in  all  parts  of  America.  The  nega- 
tives must  be  of  approved  quality,  and  consist  of  views  of 
objects  of  interest.  An  early  response  is  requested. — Yours 
faithfully,  H.  Smith. 

River  Cottage,  Hornsey,  N. 


IJrombmgs  of  Socittifs. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

A meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  11th  inst., 
Mr.  A.  Cowan  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  L.  Warnerke,  in  referring  to  the  use  of  alum  for 
hardening  gelatine  emulsions  (page  351),  said  he  employed  a five 
per  cent,  solution,  and  not  saturated,  as  the  latter  would  be  too 
strong.  He  then  passed  round  examples  of  large  heads  takeD  by 
means  of  a single  landscape  lens  with  a stop  placed  behind 
instead  of  in  front,  and  it  was  claimed  that  a lens  so  used  had 
greater  defining  power. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Dk ben ii am  remarked  that  some  large  pictures 
exhibited  by  him  at  Pall  Mall  were  taken  with  a Grubb’s 
aplanatic  lens.  Re  then  illustrated  by  means  of  diagrams  on  the 
blackboard  the  effect  0f  placing  a stop  as  Lieut,  Pavloffski 
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had  done  in  this  instance,  and  at  a similar  distance  in 
front.  In  the  former  case  there  would  be  a gain  in  illumination 
equal  to  one-fifth,  which  would  be  counterbalanced  in  definition 
or  so-called  depth  of  focus. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  asked  Mr.  Debenham  if  he  considered  it  desirable 
to  use  single  lenses  for  large  work. 

Mr.  Debenham  : No  ; only  if  a large  aperture  must  be  used,  a 
single  lens  will  answer  ; there  were,  however,  slight  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  their  employment. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  then  demonstrated  the  process  of  com- 
pounding the  following  gelatino-chloride  of  silver  emulsion  for 
direct  printing : — 


Gelatine  ... 

No.  1. 

60  graius 

Water 

...  ...  ... 

2 jt  ounces 

Acetate  of  soda  (enough  to  combine 

with  one-third  of  the  silver) 

1 1 1 grains 

Nitrate  of  silver 

No.  2. 

421,  grains 

Water 



1 ounce 

Citrate  of  soda... 

No.  3. 

7i  grains 

Water  ... 

...  ...  ... 

1 ounce 

Chloride  of  sodium 

(pure)  

5 grains 

Nos.  1,  2,  and  3 were  dissolved  separately  over  a water  bath,  and 
then  mixed,  the  bulk  of  gelatine  (half-an-ounce  previously 
swelled)  being  then  stirred  in  ; when  dissolved,  the  mixture  was 
ready  for  coating,  the  quantity  being  nearly  twelve  ounces.  Mr. 
Henderson  stated  that  he  believed  paper  so  prepared  would 
keep  well.  He  had  used  acetate  of  soda  years  ago  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  ready-sensitized  paper,  and  that  kept  white  a long  time. 
He  found  that  by  adding  an  excess  of  sodium  acetate  to  the  silver, 
and  putting  the  chloride  in  afterwards,  a very  much  finer  emul- 
sion was  the  result.  Paper  coated  with  this  mixture  printed  a 
little  quicker  than  ordinary  paper,  and  toned  in  any  bath.  He 
employed  the  usual  acetate  toning  with  borax  added,  but  the 
same  emulsion  on  glass  would  not  give  satisfactory  tones. 
Glycerine  and  deliquescent  salts  increased  the  rapidity  of  print- 
ing, and  he  found  that  one-third  of  citrate  and  two-thirds  of 
chloride  gave  the  greatest  vigour. 

Mr.  Debenham  had  obtained  exceedingly  plucky  prints  with 
five  parts  of  chloride  to  one  of  citrate. 

Mr.  Stewart  could  increase  the  printing  speed  of  ordinary 
sensitized  paper  at  least  one-third  by  passing  it  over  the  surface 
of  a citric  acid  solution  immediately  after  sensitizing. 

Mr.  Warnerke  noticed  that  the  demonstrator  used  toughened 
glass  beakers  ; his  own  measures,  flasks,  and  beakers  were  of  the 
same  description,  and  to  illustrate  its  power  of  resisting  blows 
he  used  a toughened  glass  vessel  to  drive  a wire  nail  into  a piece 
of  beech,  and  the  vessel  was  equal  to  the  occasion  ; but  on 
dropping  it  on  the  carpeted  floor  it  dispersed  in  numberless 
fragments.  Several  instances  were  then  mentioned  in  which 
toughened  glass  vessels  had  burst  without  any  apparent  cause. 

The  Chairman  passed  rouud  an  extemporised  knife  for  trim- 
ming photographs,  which  he  said  was  the  best  he  had  ever  met 
with  for  that  purpose.  It  was  a short  length  of  what  is  known 
as  crinoline  steel  secured  between  two  pieces  of  the  same 
material,  a knife  edge  being  ground  upon  it. 


Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Societt. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemeu  were  elected  members : — Messrs. 
James  Wagstaffe,  John  Eaton,  Herbert  Hoole,  Samuel  Jacob, 
William  Copeland,  and  W.  Fildes. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Duncan  gave  a communication  on  the  copying  of 
diagrams  and  prints,  chiefly  for  lantern  purposes.  After  showing 
a simple  addition  by  which  the  focussing  distance  of  the  camera 
could  be  increased,  he  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  equally  illumin- 
ating the  picture  to  be  copied.  If  one  lamp  or  gaslight  only  be 
used,  not  only  will  the  side  farthest  from  the  source  of  light  be 
much  more  feebly  illuminated,  but  the  texture  and  inequalities 
of  the  paper  will  be  more  or  less  evident.  Although  sunlight  is 
preferable,  amateurs  generally  work  during  the  winter  evenings, 
when  artificial  light  has  to  be  resorted  to.  For  convenience  and 
the  saving  of  time,  there  is  nothing  to  equal  the  magnesium 
light.  In  using  this,  he  placed  a piece  of  stout  cardboard  on  t he 
top  of  the  camera,  so  as  to  project  as  far  over  the  lens  in  the 
direction  of  the  picture  as  convenient,  say  about  half  way.  The 
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magnesium  ribbon  is  burnt  just  above  this  and  near  the  extreme 
edge,  the  cardboard  protecting  the  lens  from  the  direct  light. 
The  burning  magnesium  must  be  moved  backwards  and  forwards, 
parallel  to  the  picture,  so  as  to  get  equal  illumination,  working 
with  an  aperture  of  about  A.  In  copying  a photograph,  about 
four  inches  of  magnesium  ribbon  (weighiug  | grains)  is  required. 
In  developing  a negative  exposed  to  artificial  light,  the  image 
takes  about  twice  the  time  to  appear  that  it  would  had  it  been 
exposed  to  sunlight  ; and  it  must  be  kept  in  the  developer  a 
long  time  to  obtain  sufficient  density ; indeed,  it  i3  frequently 
necessary  to  afterwards  intensify. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  he  did  his  copying  in  the  open 
air,  the  picture  being  placed  on  the  ground,  and  the  camera  fixed 
immediately  above,  punting  downwards.  Iu  this  way  he  got 
equal  illumination. 

Mr.  E.  Ward  said  that  his  difficulty  was  to  obtain  density. 
He  had  found  it  best  to  use  a weak  developer,  containing  not 
more  than  one  grain  each  cf  pyrogallic  acid,  bromide,  and  am- 
monia, and  to  leave  the  plate  for  a long  time  in  the  developer. 

The  Hon.  Secretary'  (Mr.  William  Stanley)  referred  to  a 
series  of  illustrations  which  recently  appeared  in  the  Microscopi- 
cal News.  The  drawings  had  been  prepared  by  him  originally 
four  times  the  size  of  the  figures  required,  and  reproduced  by 
the  process  of  zinco-photography  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

Mr.  C.  J U.MEUX  also  made  a few  remarks  on  copying  by 
ordinary  gas-light,  and  showed  some  successful  negatives  and 
transparencies  thus  produced. 

The  third  ramble  of  the  season  was  to  Worsley,  on  Saturday 
last.  Reaching  Worsley  a little  before  two  o’clock,  the  members 
made  their  way  without  loss  of  time  to  the  lake  and  boathouse  ; 
a fine  sheet  of  water,  which  adds  an  additional  attraction  to  the 
general  picturesque  beauty  of  the  neighbourhood.  Many  and 
various  were  the  views  here  taken,  after  which  the  entrance  to 
the  Duke  of  Bridgewater’s  subterranean  canal  attracted  attention. 
The  Court-house,  a stock-subject  for  both  artist  and  photo- 
grapher, is  a fine  example  of  that  charming  and  familiar  antique 
style  commonly  called  Magpie,  as  seen  in  its  most  elegant  con- 
ception at  Bramhall.  Several  views  were  taken  of  this,  and  also 
of  the  triumphal  portico  erected  over  the  spot  on  the  canal-bank, 
where  the  Queen  landed  upon  the  occasion  of  her  visit  to 
Manchester  in  1851.  The  party  then  made  its  way  to  the 
Church,  which  is  in  the  pointed  geometric  style  of  architecture. 
A visit  to  the  monument  completed  the  afternoon’s  work,  as  un- 
fortunately permission  to  photograph  either  the  New  or  the  Old 
Hall  could  not  be  procured,  the  earl  and  his  family  being  away 
from  home.  The  party  was  a large  one,  and  the  weather,  photo- 
graphically speaking,  all  that  could  be  desired. 


Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

The  trip  to  Barden  and  Bolton  Woods  and  Abbey  came  off  on 
Saturday,  June  C,  and  those  who  joined  it  at  Manchester  left 
Victoria  Station  by  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  train, 
and  on  arrival  at  Skipton  were  driven  over  to  Barden,  the  route 
being  by  Skipton  Castle,  Embsay,  Eastby,  and  Barden  Moors,  a 
dietance  from  Skipton  of  about  six  miles.  The  ascent  from 
Eastby  to  the  highest  part  of  the  road  is  very  steep,  but  the 
walk  is  somewhat  interesting  to  those  who  love  to  see  nature  in 
a wild  garb.  When  the  summit  of  the  road  has  been  attained, 
a most  delightful  expanse  of  hill,  dale,  and  moorland  scenery  is 
in  full  view,  which  was  (on  June  6)  greatly  enhanced  by  a fine 
clear  atmosphere,  and  the  suo,  which  shone  iu  all  his  splendour. 
The  rich  and  varied  colours  of  this  romantic  scene  gave  a charm 
to  the  foliage  in  the  woods,  of  the  valley  below,  and  the  lofty 
summit  of  Simon’s  Seat,  together  with  Barden  Moors,  clothed 
with  a rich  brown  heath  tinged  with  purple,  added  to  the  beauty 
of  the  prospect.  From  the  highest  point  of  this  moorland  road 
can  be  seen  Rumbles  Moor,  which  closes  in  the  south-east  side 
of  the  valley  of  the  Wharf,  near  Benriddings.  From  the  high- 
est part  of  the  road  its  descent  is  rapid,  and  requires  to  be 
driven  over  with  great  care,  even  with  the  safest-footed  animals. 
A slow  and  careful  drive  over  this  part  of  the  moorland  is  com- 
pensated for  by  the  delightful  views  of  the  valley  below  ; and 
after  passing  through  the  moorland  boundary  gate,  and  in  less 
than  one  hundred  yards  therefrom,  one  of  the  finest  views  of 
Barden  Tower  from  Skipton  Road  came  in  sight,  and  here,  as 
by  enchantment,  all  the  cameras  were  quickly  unshipped  and 
planted  across  the  road,  each  owner  being  determined  to  have  a 
good  shot  at  the  ruined  old  tower. 

After  a repast,  the  varied  scenes  on  the  banks  of  the  Wharf 
WW>  invaded  by  the  owners  of  the  cameras,  and  some  beautiful 


views  were  secured  which  will  form  delightful  reminiscences 
The  rocky  bed  and  banks  of  the  river  were  richly  bordered  with 
fine  oaks,  the  foliage  of  which  were  rich  in  colour,  and  elms, 
plane,  and  other  trees  were  luxuriant  and  grand  ; but  the 
celebrated  ash  trees  of  this  locality  had  not  got  into  leaf  ; this 
contrast  made  the  scene  more  varied  and  beautiful.  Between 
Barden  and  Bolton  Abbey  thousands  of  fine  photographs  may 
be  taken,  and,  when  time  will  permit,  the  deep  glens  of  Gyil 
Beck  and  Fosforth  Becks ; splendid  views  may  be  obtained 
when  a suitable  mellow  light  is  passing  over  them.  The  water- 
falls iu  these  two  glens,  though  not  high,  are  very  beautiful. 
Amongst  the  islands  almost  an  endless  variety  of  pictures  may 
be  secured. 

A considerable  number  of  very  satisfactory  and  beautiful 
view’s  were  taken  between  Baden  and  Bolton  Abbey.  The  best 
views  of  the  abbey  were  taken  on  the  margin  of  the  river  below 
the  Moss  seat,  which  is  considered  the  most  picturesque  to  be 
obtained  of  the  abbey  and  its  surroundings.  The  locality  was 
so  very  interesting  that  the  party  had  to  be  hurried  reluctantly 
away  to  enable  them  to  be  in  time  for  the  train  for  Manchester. 


Birkenhead  Photographic  Association. 

The  sixth  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  1 1th  of  J une, 
at  the  Birkenhead  Free  Public  Library,  the  President,  Mr.  J. 
Alexander  Forrest,  in  the  chair. 

A cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  proffered  to  Mr.  Richard  Hartley, 
for  the  use  of  his  studio  up  to  the  present  time.  The  flourishing 
condition  of  the  Society,  however,  having  caused  it  to  rapidly 
outgrow  the  accommodation  so  kindly  provided,  the  committee 
of  the  Birkenhead  Free  Public  Library  was  applied  to,  and 
ultimately  decided  to  grant  permission  to  the  Society,  under 
certain  specified  conditions,  to  hold  its  meetings  in  a commodious 
room  at  the  Library,  and  upon  receipt  of  a communication  from 
the  librarian  to  that  effect,  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Society 
were  passed  to  the  Library  Committee. 

Messrs.  William  Griffiths  and  James  Shillinglaw  were  elected 
members  of  the  Association. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  also  passed  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Cochran  for 
placing  his  steam  yacht  at  the  service  of  a number  of  members, 
and  for  his  kindly  hospitality  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the 
6th  instant,  and  thus  affording  them  an  opportunity  of  taking  a 
few  rapid  shots  at  the  shipping  of  the  Mersey,  and  a number  of 
views  were  passed  round  by  Mr.  H N.  Atkins,  the  result  of  his 
work  on  that  occasion.  The  President  and  Mr.  E.  Newall  also 
placed  prints  upon  the  table  for  friendly  criticism. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Thompson  then  read  a paper  entitled  “ Photographic 
Remiuiscences  from  London  to  Italy  by  Sea  ” (see  page  396), 
exhibiting  by  way  of  illustration  a number  of  beautiful  enlarge- 
ments and  two  large  albums  of  half-plate  pictures,  many  of 
which  were  quite  unique  as  to  subject,  and  all  displaying  the 
great  artistic  ability  and  resource  of  their  author  in  his  treat- 
ment of  them. 


Leeds  Photographic  Society. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  June  4th,  Mr. 
J.  \V.  Ramsden,  Vice-President,  iu  the  chair. 

After  the  confirmation  of  the  minutes,  Messrs.  Rowley  and 
Hargreaves  were  elected  members. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Professor  Rucker,  F.R.S.,  to 
introduce  the  subject  of  “ Lecture  Illustrations  by  the  Lantern.’’ 

Professor  Ri  cker,  F.R.S.,  after  explaining  the  principles  upon 
which  the  lantern  is  constructed,  said  that  he  proposed  to  discuss 
the  v’arious  uses  to  which  that  instrument  is  put  in  the  exhibition 
of  experiments  to  large  audiences.  To  illustrate  how  greatly  the 
lantern  increased  the  range  of  illustrations  at  the  command  of  a 
lecturer,  a photograph  of  the  interference  bands  produced  by 
thick  plates  was  exhibited  on  the  screen.  This  had  been  taken 
at  the  Lecturer’s  request  by  Mr.  A.  Haddon,  Demonstrator  in 
Physics  in  the  Royal  Naval  College  at  Greenwich.  Photographs 
of  interference  bands  were  first  taken  by  Profe  sor  Clilton,  of 
Oxford  ; but  he  believed  the  particular  bands  now  shown  had 
not  been  taken  before.  It  was  found  necessary  to  photograph 
them  through  a pinhole. 

The  lecture  concluded  with  a comparison  of  the  performances 
of  two  objectives — viz.,  a Dallmeyer  lent  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Fison, 
and  a lens  by  Messrs.  Newton  Brothers. 

The  address  was  listened  to  with  marked  inleres';,  and  on  its 
conclusion  a short  discussion  took  place. 

The  following  questions  were  found  in  {heque  tion  bo* la 
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platinotype  printing,  is  there  any  different  result  according  as  the 
printing  is  done  in  a strong  or  weak  light?"  “ In  the  same 
process  is  there  any  objection  to  using  the  same  developing  dish 
for  the  ordinary  paper  and  the  sepia  tint?”  In  reply  to  the  last 
question,  the  necessity  of  absolute  cleanliness  in  all  photographic 
manipulations  was  insisted  upon  ; but,  supposing  the  dish  to  be 
made  of  non-absorbent  materials,  and  well  washed  after  using, 
no  evil  results  would  accrue. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  he  had  a glass  dish  for  a great 
number  of  years  in  his  studio,  which  he  had  used  for  almost  every 
process  in  connection  with  his  business  without  any  evil  result. 

It  was  shown  by  the  prints  exhibited  that  a great  difference 
could  be  made  by  printing  in  strong  or  weak  lights. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  he  had  received  £o  2s.  towards 
the  “ \V.  B.  "Woodbury  Fund.” 


Birmingham  Photographic  Society. 

A meeting  was  held  on  Thursday  last,  when  the  chair  was  taken 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Harrison. 

Officers  as  following  were  elected  : — 

President — Mr.  R.  Hill  Norris,  M.D. 

Vice-President — Mr.  W.  J.  Harrison. 

Treasurer — Mr.  G.  M.  Iliffe. 

Secretary — Mr.  W.  J.  Joyner. 

Committee — Messrs.  B.  Kowleese,  Rickard,  H.  Lucas,  J.  P. 
Heaton,  S.  Hulme,  J.  Lewis,  R.  P.  Taylor,  and  E.  J.  Cox. 

It  was  arranged  that  Mr.  W.  J.  Harrison  should  read  a paper 
at  the  next  meeting  on  “ Warnerke’s  Sensitometer,”  and  Mr. 
Jones  a paper  at  the  following  meeting  on  “ Weights  and 
Measures  and  the  Making  of  Solutions.” 

Sixteen  new  members  were  elected. 


®alh  in  % jltubio. 


Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  next 
Monthly  Technical  Meeting  of  this  Society  will  take  place  on 
Tuesday  June  23rd,  at  8 p.m.,  at  5a,  Pall  Stall  East.  The 
room  will  be  open  at  7 p.m.  for  perusal  of  journals. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. — 
The  annual  general  meeting  will  take  place  at  Mason’s  Hall 
Tavern,  on  Thursday,  the  25th  instant,  when  the  report  and 
balance  sheet  of  the  Association  will  be  presented,  and  the 
election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  take  place.  The  chair 
will  be  taken  at  eight  o’clock.  The  annual  dinner  of  the  Associ- 
ation will  take  place  at  Mason’s  Hall  Tavern,  cn  Thursday, 
July  2nd,  at  half -past  six  o’clock.  Tickets  4s.  each.  It  is 
necessary  that  application  for  tickets  be  made  before  the 
30th  instant  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Composite  Portraits  of  Racing  Men. — Mr.  R.  A.  Procfor, 
wri  ing  in  Knowledge,  says: — “ Whilo  waiting  for  a train  at 
Clapham  Junction  last  week,  and  watching  the  people  enter 
those  departing  for  Epsom  Downs,  I could  not  help  speculating 
whether,  among  his  composite  photographs,  Mr.  Francis  Gallon 
had  evei  combined  a series  of  the  lower  order  of  sporting  men  to 
form  a typical  portrait.  If  he  has,  or  should  he  in  future  do  so, 
he  cannot  fail  to  obtain  as  hard,  cunning,  and  evil  a type  of 
countenance  as  it  would  be  possible  to  depict.” 

A Novelty  in  Printing. — In  consequence  of  the  increase  of 
shortsightedness,  and  the  theories  current  as  to  its  cause,  a new 
departure  in  book-printing  has  been  made  in  Holland,  the  letters 
being  printed  in  dark  blue  on  a pale-green  page. — Science. 

Cutting  Glass  by  Electricity.—  Electricity  has  now  been 
applied  for  cutting  glass  tubes,  an  operation  of  some  difficulty 
when  the  diameter  is  large ; and  iron  wire  half  a millimetre  in 
diameter  is  wound  round  the  tube  at  the  place  required  to  be 
cut,  and  the  ends  are  connected  by  means  of  copper  conductors 
of  the  same  diameter,  with  the  poles  of  a powerful  battery  or 
other  generator  of  electricity.  This  iron  becomes  heated  when 
the  current  flows,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  cool  it  suddenly 
with  a few  drops  of  cold  water  in  order  to  produce  a clear  cut. 
Glass  tubes  four  inches  in  diameters  are  now  cut  in  this  way. — 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

A Flat-Boat  Gallery. — We  are  all  tolerably  familiar  with 
photographic  studios  on  wheels,  also  tents  and  other  portable 
arrangements  for  the  same  purpose;  but  a floating  gallery,  we 
venture  to  think,  would  be  somewhat  of  a novelty.  Thirty-one 
years  ago,  however,  Mr,  Sam.  F.  Simpson,  of  New  Albany, 


Indiana,  fitted  np  such  a gallery,  and  travelled  with  it  nearly  to 
New  Orleans,  making  Daguerreotypes.  He  mentions,  moreover, 
that  these  flat-boat  galleries  were  “ becoming  quite  popular  in  the 
West  ” at  that  time.  His  boat  was  fitted  up  with  reception  room 
at  the  head  end,  skylight  in  centre,  and  dark  room,  &c.,  at  the 
stern.  His  light  was  large  enough  to  enable  him  to  make  sittings 
in  five  to  ten  seconds  in  good  weather.  Such  a floating  gallery 
has  many  advantages  over  a tent  or  waggon,  seeing  that  there  is 
no  unpacking  and  setting  up  to  do  as  with  the  former,  but  you 
are  ready  for  business  as  soon  as  tied  up  ; and  no  horses  are  re- 
quired for  transportation  as  with  the  latter.  Should  business 
prove  bad  at  one  place,  you  can  start  for  another  at  a minute's 
notice.  On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  you  are  confined  to  water 
routes,  which  involve  a somewhat  more  limited  territory  than 
can  be  covered  by  a “ ’cross-country  ” conveyance. — The  Photo- 
graphic Eye. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next 
meeting,  on  June  24th,  will  be  “The  Chemistry  of  Toning.’’ 
The  Saturday  out-door  meeting  will  be  held  at  Chingford  ; 
trains  from  Liverpool  Street  at  2.30. 


f o Correspondents. 


***  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Florence. — The  very  best  finder  is  that  figured  on  page  028  of 
our  volume  for  1883,  and  it  could  be  made  for  you  by  any  optician. 
If  you  merely  wish  to  use  a finder  for  determining  the  direction 
for  niniiDg,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  take  a sight  along  one  of  the 
upper  angles  of  the  camera. 

W.  D.  V.— The  reproduction  of  the  letterpress  is  by  a photographic 
process;  but  the  portraits  are  tbe  work  of  an  artist — if,  indeed, 
one  may  apply  the  term  to  him.  Tho  print  has  been  returned  by 
post. 

Wm.  c mith. — Your  communication  should  be  addressed  to  the 
publishers  as  an  advertisement. 

M.  Morelli. — The  address  of  Mr.  Romain  Talbot  is  68,  August- 
Slrasse,  Berlin,  N. 

Litho. — 1 . Major  Waterhouse  is  in  India,  but  will  probably  be  over 
hero  during  the  summer.  2.  Let  us  have  exact  particulars  as  to 
your  failures. 

Juz.  Beer. — 1.  Those  by  the  maker  you  mention,  if  not  the  best, 
are  certainly  those  we  should  elect  to  use;  and  this  notwith- 
staud'Dg  the  absence  of  modern  “ improvements.”  2.  No. 

Alphonzo. — Solid  paraffia  or  ozokerite  is  best,  but  we  have  never 
heard  of  serious  mischief  arising  in  the  other  case.  For  chromo- 
type work,  paraffin  wax  does  not  answer  very  well — ordinary 
yellow  wax  (unadulterated)  being  almost  essential. 

Enquirer. — 1.  The  acetate  lath  is  best  in  such  a case.  2.  There 
is  no  help  for  it ; if  you  want  the  result,  you  must  use  the  highly 
albumemzed  paper.  3.  The  weak  bath  and  longer  time ; increase 
the  strength  a little  in  cold  weather. 

Leinster  Gkovb. — It  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  if  your 
suggestion  were  to  be  universally  carried  out,  but  each  maker 
acts  according  to  his  own  notions. 

Printer. — Make  it  thoroughly  dry  ; and  slightly  warm,  after  whict 
varnish  it  with  the  so-called  Brunswick  black. 

Old  Syuscuireu  — Full  directions  will  be  found  in  the  mor< 
recent  articles  on  the  subject  by  Major  Waterhouse,  and  in  thi 
few  which  will  shortly  appear  to  complete  the  series. 

J.  H.  S. — Use  Luckhardl’s  encaustic  paste — Best  white  wax 
1 ounce ; oil  of  turpentine,  5 ounces. 

* * Several  answers  must  stand  over  till  next  week. 


f be  Ipbotognipbic  |fefos. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom; — 
Yearly  ...  15s.  Od  | Half-Yearly  ...  7s.  8d.  I Quarterly  ...  3s.  10< 
To  the  United  Slates,  the  Continent,  ana  the  Colonies : — 
Yearly  ...  17s.  4d.  | Half-Yearly  ...  8s.  8d.  | Quarterly  ...  4s.  4i 
To  India  (Yearly)  19s.  6d. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  IN  COLUMN. 

Not  exceeding  Five  Lines  (36  words)...  3s.  Od. 

Each  Additional  Line 0s.  4d. 

Repealed  insertions,  and  special  positions  or  style,  by  contract. 

Advertisements  should  be  forwarded  (prepaid)  to  Piper  and  Carte 
5,  t astle  Street,  llolborr,  E.C.,  to  reach  the  office  not  later  than  noon  < 
Thursday.  A fee  of  fid.  must  be  forwarded  when  the  Publishers  a 
expected"  to  receive  and  forward  replies  to  Advertisements ; and  when  th< 
undertake  the  receipt  of  replies,  they  must  be  entrusted  with  the  nan 
and  address  ot  advertiser,  for  revelation  to  applicants,  in  case  they  mi 
deem  it  necessary. 
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VARIATION  IN  THE  PRICE  OF  METALS  DURING 
THE  PAST  TEN  YEARS. 


sT  the  current  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society  oj  Arts 
here  is  an  interesting  table  showing  the  market  cost  of 
ome  twenty  metals  in  1874,  and  again  in  1884. 

Owing  to  the  progress  made  in  the  technical  details  of 
xtraction  and  reduction,  the  general  tendency  has  been 
awards  a lowering  of  the  value  of  metals  ; but  in  some 
ases  the  cheapening  is  due  to  increased  supply,  as  in  the 
ise  of  silver.  Silver,  according  to  the  table,  has  fallen 
a value  no  less  than  ten  shillings  per  pound  during  the 
ast  decade;  but  it  is  certain  that  photographers  do  not 
njoy  a proportionate  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  nitrate. 
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Gold,  according  to  the  authority  quoted,  now  ranks 
aighest  in  value  of  all  metals,  the  competition  of  osmium 
ind  iridium  having  been  overcome.  It  is  only  by  reason 
>f  improved  methods  of  preparation  that  the  latter  have 
oecome  cheaper,  while  their  use  has  at  the  same  time  in- 
creased. Iridium  is  mixed  with  platinum  in  order  to 
ncrease  its  strength  and  durability.  The  normal  standards 
if  the  metrical  system  are  made  of  platinum- iridium  on 
recount  of  its  known  immutability.  In  1882,  platinum 
ftood  15  per  cent,  below  its  present  value  ; but  its  increased 
employment  for  industrial  purposes  led  to  the  subsequent 
mprovement  in  price.  Thallium  has  experienced  a severe 
lepreciation,  on  account  of  the  economical  proce33  by 
which  it  is  extracted  from  the  residue  of  the  lead  chambers 
ised  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  use  of  this 


metal  is  mainly  confined  to  experimental  purposes.  The 
fa.ll  in  silver  has  arisen  from  increased  production  and 
diminished  use  for  coinage. 

The  price  of  magnesium  is,  as  will  be  noticed,  given  as 
being  now  35s.  a pound,  or  (say)  2s.  3d.  per  ounce  ; and 
mention  is  made  of  it  being  turned  out  at  this  low  figure 
from  a factory  at  Salindres,  but  we  have  not  yet  heard 
that  it  can  be  bought  iu  London  at  a rate  much  less  than 
that  charged  ten  years  ago.  The  value  of  cheap  magne- 
sium to  the  photographer,  especially  in  the  winter  months, 
need  not  be  enlarged  upoD. 


RAPIDLY  PRINTING  STIPPLED  TRACINGS  FROM 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Stencil  printing  for  writings  or  fine  work  is  a thing  which 
iias  only  come  into  use  during  the  past  few  years,  and  it 
was  first  introduced  by  Edison  in  connection  with  his 
electric  pen.  In  the  pen  of  Edison  a fine  needle  point  is 
made  to  move  very  rapidly  up  and  down  by  means  of  a 
minute  electric  motor  attached  to  the  instrument ; and  if 
one  writes  with  this  pen  on  a sheet  of  paper  the  lines  will 
be  made  up  of  numerous  clear  perforations  packed  quite 
closely  together,  and  the  perforated  sheet  of  paper  thus 
obtained  may  be  used  as  a stencil  for  printing  a very  large 
number  of  copies.  For  this  purpose  the  stencil  is  laid  on 
a sheet  of  paper,  and  either  a roller  or  squeezee  charged 
with  printing  ink  is  passed  over  it. 

If  now  an  ordinary  print  upon  albumenized  paper  i3 
used  as  the  basis  of  the  stencil,  the  person  working  with 
the  perforating  pen  can  very  readily  follow  the  outlines  of 
the  subject,  and  also  work  in  a great  deal  of  the  light  and 
shade,  in  this  way  obtaining  a stencil  from  which  numerous 
copies  can  be  rapidly  printed. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  electric  pen  various  per- 
forating methods  have  been  devised,  some  of  which  in- 
volve the  use  of  far  less  complex  and  delicate  appliances 
than  the  electric  motor  pen  of  Edison,  and  among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  trypograph  of  Zuccato,  in  which 
the  paper  to  be  perforated  is  laid  on  a fine  file,  and  the 
tracing  is  perforated  with  a blunt  steel  point  or  stylus,  the 
teeth  of  the  file  cutting  their  way  through  the  paper. 

As,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  ensure  that  the  file  shall 
always  be  exactly  underneath  the  part  of  the  photograph 
which  is  being  traced,  there  is  some  advantage  in  using  a 
perforating  pen  rather  than  the  file  underneath ; and  a 
recent  invention  of  Mr.  G.  Gestetner  seems  likely  to  prove 
of  considerable  value  as  a simple  and  economical  substi- 
tute fo  rthe  electric  pen.  It  consists  of  a minute  spur 
wheel,  mounted  at  the  end  of  a pencil  shank  ; and  to  make 
the  prinliug  stencil,  this  is  rolled  with  some  pressure  on 
the  outlines  and  shaded  portions  of  the  photograph,  this 
print  being  by  preference  laid  on  a sheet  of  zinc  or  other 
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soft  metal.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  wax  the  print  before 
converting  it  into  a priming  stencil,  as,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  perforations  are  cleaner  and  less  liable  to 
become  clogged  up  by  the  expansion  of  the  paper  under 
the  action  of  the  printiog  ink. 

The  subjoined  cuts  illustrate  the  method  of  using  the 


WRITING  WITH  THE  PERFORATING  PEN. 


PLACING  THE  PAPER  THAT  IS  TO  RECEIVE  THE  IMPRESSION. 


t’SE  OF  TIIE  ROLLER  FOR  FORCING  INK  THROUGH  THE  PERFORATIONS 
OF  THE  STENCIL. 


cyclostyle  for  the  multiplication  of  an  original  stencil 
writing,  and  when  the  tracing  of  a photograph  is  to  be 
multiplied,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  use  the  photograph 
(waxed  by  preference)  instead  of  the  paper  ordinarily  sup- 
plied with  the  apparatus. 


THE  ANTWERP  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

[from  a special  correspondent.] 

Situated  at  the  extreme  east  end  of  the  Avenue  de 
i Industrie,  and  about  ten  minutes’  stroll  from  the  old  town 


of  Antwerp,  the  spacious  buildings  which  constitute  the 
Exposition  Universelle  will  before  long  present  au  im- 
pressive appearance ; but  now,  nearly  two  months  after 
the  official  opening,  the  central  arch  with  the  ornamental 
towers  on  either  side  are  little  more  than  an  iron  cage  and 
wooden  boarding.  On  entering  the  building  by  the  main 
doorway,  however,  one  is  at  once  impressed  with  the  very 
brilliant  effect  that  one  sees  in  the  Belgiau  and  French 
sections,  with  their  coloured  canopies,  festoons,  flags,  and 
other  ornamentations.  The  grounds,  too,  although  com- 
paratively small,  looked  very  gay,  with  the  luxuriant 
plantations,  kiosks,  ornamental  cafes,  and  the  gorgeous 
eastern  temple  of  the  French  colonial  section. 

Of  the  exhibition  itself,  we  may  at  once  say  that  it  is  a 
grand  success,  and  that,  considering  the  exhibition  is 
universal,  photography  is  fairly  well  represented  ; although, 
as  is  usual  under  these  circumstances,  the  exhibits  are 
chiefly  contributed  by  professional  photographers.  Of  the 
various  countries  represented,  whether  from  a geueral  or 
photographic  point  of  view,  the  palm  must  certainly  be 
given  to  France,  although  Belgium  has  a very  fine  show, 
and  undoubtedly  comes  second  on  the  list.  As  regards 
England  and  Germany,  they  are  practically  unrepresented  ; 
in  fact,  as  far  as  English  photography  is  concerned,  the 
exhibits  are  confined  to  two  frames,  the  one  containing 
Messrs.  West  and  Son’s  admirable  yachting  pictures, 
and  the  other  from  A.  G.  Tagliaferro,  including  the 
church  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  at  Malts,  which  gained 
two  medals  at  Pall  Mall  last  October.  English  photo- 
graphers, altough  so  deficiently  represented,  can  certainly 
find  consolation  in  the  fact  that  the  quality  of  the  British 
exhibits  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Perhaps  some  explanation  is  due  to  our  readers  for 
allowing  nearly  eight  weeks  to  pass  before  following  up 
the  first  notice  (seepage  291),  but  when  we  say  that  until 
a few  days  ago  there  was  scarcely  a frame  hanging  in  the 
photographic  departments  of  the  Belgian  and  French 
sections,  it  will  be  at  once  understood  that  we  preferred 
to  delay  giving  a detailed  account  till  the  afore-mentioned 
photographic  displays  were  completed. 

On  entering  the  main  building,  the  Belgian  photographic 
department  is  situated  just  to  the  left  The  frames  are 
for  the  most  part  hung  on  three-sided  screens,  over  the 
top  of  which  are  suspended  light  canopies  which  very 
effectually  soften  and  diffuse  the  direct  rays  from  the  large 
skylight.  MM.  Geruzet  Freres,  of  Brussels,  whose  work 
is  always  of  great  excellence,  show  a very  striking  series 
of  large  portraits  with  artistic  backgrounds.  The  portraits 
are  taken  in  the  usual  studio,  but  the  surroundings  are 
printed  in  from  well  chosen  negatives  of  actual  interiors 
or  landscapes  ; thus  a lady  is  represented  posed  in  a taste- 
fully-arranged ball-room  ; or  again,  Her  Majesty,  Queen 
of  the  Belgians,  is  represented  strolling  in  a leafy  avenue. 
The  effects  thus  shown  are  highly  satisfactory.  Of  Herr 
Ganz’s  large  frame  of  portraits  and  groups,  which  are  also 
very  excellent,  little  need  be  said.  The  electric  light  por- 
traits of  M.  Dupont  show  w..atcan  be  done  with  artificial 
illumination,  the  pictures  being  delightfully  soft  and  har- 
monious. The  frame  of  instantaneous  portraits  of  children, 
contributed  by  M.  Maes,  of  Antwerp,  contains  a few 
charming  little  studies,  but  also  several  wbicb,  although 
taken  instantaneously,  present  unmistakable  signs  that 
the  juvenile  sitters  feel  they  are  being  photographed.  In 
cases  where  instantaneous  photography  is  possible  in  a 
studio,  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  disguise  the 
camera  and  lens  in  some  way  or  other.  The  enlargements 
coutiibuted  by  M.  Dirks,  of  Antwerp,  aud  M.  Meeus- 
Verbeke,  of  Louvain,  are  satisfactory  ; but  we  should  have 
admired  them  more  if  they  did  not  so  unmistakably  bear 
the  marks  of  the  retoucher’s  pencil.  Of  M.  Van  Crewel’s 
gorgeous  exhibits  of  character  studies,  mounted  in  massive 
metallic  frames  on  a crimson  plush  background,  we  prefer 
the  mounting  to  the  photographs.  M.  de  Neck  exhibits 
his  hat-camera,  which  was  described  iu  these  columns  a 
short  time  ago,  aud  also  several  surprisingly  satisfactory 
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negatives  and  lantern  slides  of  street  scenes  taken  with  the 

apparatus. 

Of  M.  Storm’s  (amateur)  large  frame  of  various  photo- 
graphs, we  certainly  prefer  the  harvest  groups  and  rustic 
bits.  M.  llennert,  amateur,  of  Brussels,  makes  a consider- 
able show  of  very  good  carbon  work  ; the  views  cf  the  lakes 
in  the  higher  Alps  with  natural  clouds  are  particularly 
successful.  Of  the  amateur  exhibits  the  palm  must  cer- 
tainly be  given  to  M.  Hector  Colard,  the  energetic  member 
of  the  Belgian  Photographic  Ascociation,  who  is  represented 
by  three  enlargements  in  carbou.  Of  the  two  landscapes, 
the  one  representing  a shady  glen  with  rippling  water  is  par- 
ticularly fine.  The  other  picture  is  both  excellent  and 
original,  and  represents  a drawing-room  scene  tastefully 
arranged,  and  showing  the  window  directly  facing  the  lens ; 
yet  the  window  frame  is  perfectly  reproduced,  without  any 
visible  solarization  ; at  the  same  time,  all  the  surroundings 
are  delightfully  softly  rendered.  We  hope  shortly  to 
again  refer  to  this  picture,  but  in  the  meantime  we  con- 
gratulate M.  Colard  on  his  result.  In  addition  to  some 
good  examples  of  the  blue  process,  M.  Kymeulen-Pettens 
shows  a reproduction  from  a mechanical  drawing,  in  which 
the  lines  appear  white,  while  the  groundwork  is  of  a dark 
chocolate  tint ; no  information,  however,  is  given  as  to  how 
the  latter  tone  is  obtained.  Among  the  othei  exhibits  of 
general  interest  in  this  department  may  be  mentioned  the 
photo-mechanical  reproductions  of  MM.  E.  Aubry, 
L.  Bogaerts  et  Cie.,  A.  Cadot,  Colens,  Florimond  et  Cie., 
and  .T.  Thoorens;  the  general  studio  work  of  MM.  Ed. 
Lannoy,  A.  Moraiu,  G.  Raynaud,  and  H.  Zeyen.  Of  the 
apparatus  exhibited,  the  large  solar  camera  designed  by 
the  late  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  attracts  most  attention  ; but 
the  cameras  and  other  apparatus  exhibited  by  MM.  C.  E. 
Hofmans  and  A.  J.  Kramers  are  worthy  of  inspection. 
Before  leaving  the  Belgian  photographic  department,  we 
should  add  that  in  the  exhibition  under  notice,  one  is 
struck  with  two  features,  viz.,  the  introduction  of  carbon 
printing  almost  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  albumen 
process,  and  a tendency  to  the  increase  of  size,  the  cabinet 
being,  to  a large  extent,  replaced  by  pictures  measuring 
about  seven  by  five  inches. 

In  the  other  departments  of  the  exhibition  photography 
is  made  use  of  to  a very  large  extent ; in  fact,  quite  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  exhibitors  employ  photography  for 
illustrative  purpose,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  we  fear  it  has 
been  employed  in  a hardly  satisfactory  way  Thus,  when 
the  manufacturer  is  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the 
appearance  of  his  works,  instead  of  having  the  latter 
directly  photographed,  he  calls  in  the  aid  of  an  artist,  who 
carefully  produces  a picture  showing  the  subject  under 
abnormally  satisfactory  conditions,  and  then  this  interest- 
ing production  is  carefully  reduced  by  the  camera.  To  the 
public  ignorant  of  photographic  details,  the  deception  is 
complete ; we  should  remark,  however,  that  such  photo- 
graphic results  are  only  shown  in  one  or  two  cases. 

In  the  machinery  and  electrical  departments  there  ia 
little  of  photographic  interest  except  a tine  series  of  photo- 
micrographs of  diatoms  produced  by  Dr.  Henri  Van 
Heurck,  the  professor  and  director  at  the  Antwerp 
Botanical  Gardens.  In  a brochure  which  the  professor  has 
recently  published,  he  lays  particular  stress  on  the  advan- 
tages of  illuminating  the  object  with  incandescent  electric 
lamps,  and  gives  preference  to  Mr.  Stearns  diminutive 
Swan  lamps  as  constructed  especially  for  microscopic 
purposes.  When  we  mention  that  several  of  the  photo- 
micrographs exhibited  represent  an  amplification  of  1,200 
diameters,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  use 
of  incandescent  electric  illumination  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing highly  satisfactory  results. 

The  Belgian  educational  department  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  the  same  exhibits  which  attracted  so  much 
attention  at  the  Health  Exhibition  last  year;  but  the 
model  chemical  laboratory  which  is  here  fitted  up  is  worthy 
of  passing  notice.  The  choice  of  a suitable  material  for 


the  construction  of  a dark-room  bench  presents  no  serious 
difficulty,  but  in  a chemical  laboratory,  where  strong  acids 
and  other  corrosive  liquids  are  frequently  spilt,  the 
orthodox  wooden  bench  soon  acquires  a disreputable 
appearance.  In  the  model  exhibited,  the  working  table  is 
covered  with  a sheet  of  enamelled  iron,  which  should 
withstand  the  average  wear  and  tear  of  a laboratory  fitting, 
at  the  same  time  always  presenting  a cleanly  appearance. 

Next  week  we  shall  describe  the  photographic  exhibits 
of  the  French  and  other  sections. 


ANOTHER  BLOCK  PROCESS. 

BY  GEORGE  SUTHERLAND,  M.A. 

In  the  number  of  the  Photographic  News  for  March  27th 
last  appeared,  under  the  above  heading,  a print  from  a 
block  photographically  produced  by  a process  devised  by 
me,  and  a few  words  as  to  the  objects  aimed  at  by  this 
process  may  not  be  uninteresting.  For  years  past  it  has 
been  evident — and  the  Photographic  News  was  among 
the  very  first  to  recognise  the  fact— that  a wide  extension 
lay  before  photography  in  its  application  to  the  illustration 
first  ol  books  and  magazines,  and  secondly  of  ordinary 
newspapers.  It  is  to  the  last-named  phase  of  the  subject 
that  I have  confined  my  attention.  When  the  general 
public  come  to  look  for  photographic  prints  relating  to  the 
news  of  the  day  served  up  after  breakfast  in  the  columns 
of  the  newspaper,  the  photographer  will  then  be  master  of 
the  situation ; even  if  at  first  the  reproductions  are  of  a 
comparatively  rough  nature,  the  habit  of  looking  for  them 
will  grow  upon  people.  In  portraiture,  the  feeling  that 
an  illustration  isa  veritable  photograph,  and  not  a transcript 
of  one  made  with  more  or  less  fidelity  by  an  artist  or 
copyist,  will  give  a claim  to  such  reproductions  that 
nothing  else  could  possibly  give.  When  an  election  takes 
place  every  elector  will  expect  to  see  portraits  of  the 
candidates  in  all  the  public  prints  of  his  neighbourhood. 
Whatever  may  be  stirring  iu  any  town  or  village,  the 
services  of  the  photographer  will  be  called  in  to  aid  the 
printer  in  eulightening  and  amusing  the  public.  Every 
entertainment  will  be  followed  by  the  publication  of 
portraits  of  the  performers;  every  stylish  wedding  by 
those  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  When  anyone  dis- 
tinguishes himself  or  herself,  either  in  a good  or  bad  way,  the 
camera  will  at  once  be  called  into  requisition.  The  locality 
of  every  incident  of  interest  will  be  duly  photographed, 
and  the  picture  published  through  the  medium  of  the  press. 
All  public  celebrities  will  become  familiar  to  the  people  as 
household  words.  In  short,  the  news  photograph  will  be- 
come as  essential  to  the  press  as  the  news  paragraph. 

Keeping  this  vision  of  the  future  before  me,  I set  to  work 
about  1877  or  1878.  It  is  useless  to  recount  the  different 
methods  employed  ; suffice  it  to  say  that  I found  that  for 
common  newspaper  work  etching  of  any  sort  would  not 
be  satisfactory.  Ordinary  newspapers,  as  most  people 
know,  are  printed  by  machines  in  which  the  paper  is 
pressed  on  to  the  type  by  meaus  of  thick  blankets.  Un- 
less the  depth  between  the  parts  intended  to  catch  the  ink 
be  very  great  indeed,  the  blanket  and  paper  will  dip,  and 
there  will  be  a smear. 

The  objection  of  want  of  depth  was  overcome  by  the  de- 
vice of  using  an  impression  in  tinfoil  from  a deeply-cut 
wood  engraving  capable  of  printing  a very  light  even  tint 
all  in  dots.  This  film,  having  been  made  to  take  the  shape 
of  the  photo-relief,  is  gently  rubbed  so  that  all  high  dots 
become  large,  and  all  low  ones  remain  small,  and  a re- 
production of  the  surface  in  type  metal  is  the  desired 
engraving.  This  is  a rough  outline  of  the  process.  As 
newspaper  ink  is  not  very  fine,  the  dots  must  be  placed  at 
some  distance  from  one  another,  and  the  engraving  con  • 
sequently  cannot  be  ver  y close  in  grain.  I he  degree  of 
fineness  which  is  practically  attainable  will  depend  chietlv 
on  the  character  of  the  newspaper  for  which  it  is  iutended. 

But  another  requirement,  apparently  more  difficult  of 
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attainment,  was  that  of  providing  some  substitute  for 
overlapping.  A flat  woodcut  put  into  a newspaper  press 
along  with  type  under  a soft  blanket  prints  very  badly, 
owing  to  the  want  of  force  and  intensity  in  the  dark  parts 
of  the  picture.  In  printing  from  a wood-cut  for  book- 
work  or  for  a superior  journal,  the  printer  cuts  out  pieces 
of  paper,  and  places  them  in  position,  so  that  at  each  revo- 
lution of  the  press  they  fall  exactly  on  the  parts  of  the 
b'ock  intended  to  print  the  deepest  shades.  “ Overlaying,” 
as  this  is  called,  forms  an  art  in  itself,  and  in  ordinary  news- 
paper work  it  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  quite  impracticable. 
But  a photo-relief  is,  in  point  of  exactness,  more  perfect 
than  any  overlay  ever  prepired  by  the  moat  experienced 
artistic  printer,  the  degree  of  relief  being  exactly  pro- 
portioned to  the  intensity  of  the  shule  require!.  Why 
should  not  this  property  of  the  photo-relief  be  utilised? 
This  was  a new  idea  entirely,  and  it  w'as  worked  out  with 
satisfactory  results.  The  photo-relief  was  made  of  depth 
sufficiently  great  to  protect  from  any  pressure  all  the  dots 
in  the  lightest  parts  of  the  picture.  These  dots  in  the 
type-metal  block  lie  in  hollows,  and  when  the  blanket 
presses  the  paper  on  them  the  darkness  of  the  mark  made 
is  proportional  to  the  height.  Thus  the  “ dip  ” of  the 
blanket,  instead  of  being  a disadvantage,  is  utilised  to  a 
very  important  purpose.  One  fact  about  the  specimen 
printed  in  March  will  therefore  be  understood,  although 
it  sounds  like  a paradox.  The  printing  of  the  Photo- 
graphic News  is  too  good  to  give  the  blocks  which  my 
process  produces  a proper  chance.  The  dip  is  not  suffici- 
ently great,  and,  in  consequence,  the  dark  parts  of  the 
picture  print  too  dark,  and  the  light  parts  too  light,  thus 
making  the  effect  rather  spotty.  By  the  use  of  a small 
piece  of  blanket  in  any  press,  the  objection  is  overcome ; 
and  perhaps  when  I am  in  London,  as  1 expect  to  be  in  a 
few  weeks,  I may  be  able  to  show  readers  of  the  Photo- 
graphic News  portraits  as  they  would  print  on  an  ordinary 
newspaper  press.  As  I have  said,  it  is  to  the  problem  of 
photography  in  the  newspaper  press  that  I have  applied 
my  efforts,  being  persuaded  that  before  many  years  are 
over,  the  link  between  the  studio  and  the  newspaper  office 
■will  soon  be  fully  supplied,  and  photographs  will  be  seen 
in  almost  every  public  print. 


HOW  TO  SUCCEED  IN  TAKING  GOOD  PICTURES 
ON  GELATINE  PLATES  No.  1. 

BY  S.  R.  BOTTONE. 

I can  imagine  that  many  of  my  readers  will  exclaim, 
‘‘What  is  the  use  of  writing  about  this?  Those  who  do 
not  know,  can  buy  a sixpenny  book  at  any  photographic 
dealer’s,  which  will  teach  them  all  they  want  to  know.’’ 
Perfectly  true  ; I have  no  wish  to  decry  the  many  excellent 
pamphlets,  varying  in  price  from  one  penny  upwards,  by 
means  of  which  the  man  most  ignorant  in  photography  can 
be  taught  to  take  a picture.  But  I write  for  a great  many 
amateurs  who,  having  spent  a few  pounds  in  an  outfit, 
taken  a few  lessons  from  a photographic  friend,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  a few  good  pictures,  gradually  find  them- 
selves getting  into  a hopeless  muddle.  Sometimes  the 
picture  is  beautifully  sharp  but, — oh,  so  thin  ! At  another 
time  it  come3  out  veiled,  and  pretty  black  all  over,  and  yet 
prints  without  any  contrast.  At  another  time  the  picture 
seems  all  out  of  focus ; and  again  at  another,  great  trans- 
parent spaces  appear  after  fixing.  Now,  I propose  to 
teach  the  amateur  how  to  find  out  the  cruse  of  these  and 
other  defects;  and  by  so  doing,  put  him  iu  the  way  to 
become  a successful  photographer. 

I do  not  propose  (at  present)  to  give  any  receipt  for  the 
preparation  of  the  gelatine  plates  themselves,  since  those 
that  are  to  be  found  at  the  dea'ers’  aie  sonnifonnly  good, 
that  it  is  not  worth  while  for  the  amateur  to  make  his  own 
plates,  unless  he  has  some  speci  d object  in  view.  But  I 
must  strongly  advise  the  student  to  choose  a well-known 


plate,  and  then  stick  to  it,  until  he  has  overcome  eve 
obstacle. 

The  chief  difficu'ties  in  the  way  of  success  are : — 

1st.  Improper  light  in  the  dark-room. 

2nd.  Stray  light  in  the  camera  or  dark-slides. 

3rd.  The  sitter  or  object  badly  lighted. 

4th.  Improper  exposure. 

5th.  Improper  development. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  attack  these  difficulties  one  by 
one,  so  that  we  can  afterwards  single  out  the  point  at 
which  our  failures  (if  any)  occur. 

1st.  Improper  Light  in  the  Dark-Room.  — Given  sufficient 
time,  I believe  any  coloured  light  will  affect  the  sensitive 
bromo-iodized  gelatine  film  ; but  practically,  dark  shades 
of  orange  and  red  are  sufficiently  inactive  to  afford  pro- 
tection from  injury  to  the  film,  if  the  manipulations  do 
not  extend  over  an  unreasonable  time  ; and  if  the  window, 
or  other  source  of  light,  be  not  unduly  large,  or  exposed  to 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  1 have  found  that  the  glazed  linings 
made  at  the  Foot’s  Cray,  known  as  “Golden  Fabric”  and 
“ Cherry  Fabric,”  are  excellent. 

Suppose  we  have  to  fit  up  a dark-room  with  either  of 
these  materials,  we  must  carefully  block  up  every  window, 
every  chink  through  which  light  can  pass,  except  that 
window  we  intend  to  cover  with  the  yellow  or  red  lining. 
Stout  brown  paper  and  good  stiff  paste  can  be  used  to 
block  out  any  chinks  in  boards,  bad  fitting  doors,  &c.,  &c. 
Remember,  absolutely  no  light  must  enter  the  room  except 
through  the  window  chosen. 

Now  as  to  the  choice  of  the  window.  The  window  for 
a medium-sized  room  should  not  exceed  four  square  feet  in 
size  ; but  if  the  room  is  very  large,  say  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  long,  so  that  the  operating  table  is  twelve  or  sixteen 
feet  from  the  window,  it  may  be  larger.  The  window 
must  face  the  north  or  west.  If  it  faces  the  south  or  east, 
it  will  be  better  to  block  up  the  window  altogether,  ard 
work  by  a ruby  lantern  ; the  reason  for  this  is,  that  if  fhe 
sun  shines  on  the  window  it  must  be  so  much  covered 
with  fabric  to  enable  you  to  work  without  fog  as  to  be 
almost  dark  when  the  sun  goes  off ; and  if,  on  the  othir 
hand,  you  use  only  sufficient  fabric  to  enable  you  to  see 
and  work  wheu  the  sun  is  not  on,  then,  on  the  advent  of 
the  sun,  your  pictures  will  surely  fog.  Having  covered 
your  window  (aud  two  folds  of  golden  fabric  or  one  of 
golden  aud  one  of  cherry  will  afford  ample  protection  for 
ordinary  sized  windows),  you  may  proceed  to  test 
practically  whether  your  room  is  light-tight.  To  do  this 
effectually,  you  must  begin  by  making  up  a little  standard 
developer  thus.  Take — 

A.  — Neutral  oxalate  of  potash  ...  4 ounces 

Water  8 „ 

Place  in  a bottle  capable  of  holding  12  ounces.  Agitate 
until  the  water  w ill  dissoKe  no  more  of  the  oxalate. 

B.  — Ferrous  sulphate  1 ounce 

Water  2 ounces 

Place  in  a four-ounce  bottle,  agitate,  and  keep  corked. 

Both  these  bottles  should  be  labelled.  If  required, 
these  solutions  may  be  made  up  in  quantities  of  pounds 
inst“ad  of  ounces.  A little  fixing  solution  should  also  be 
made  up  by  dissolving  one  pouna  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
in  one  pint  of  hot  water,  allowing  to  cool  and  bottling  off. 
Label  this  bottle  also,  and  make  it  a part  of  your  creed 
never  to  allow  auy  hyposulphite  solution  to  get  near  any 
other  solutions  (Abney  forgive  me !)  If  you  do,  you  will 
have  stains  of  all  kin  Is,  fogs,  reversals,  and  other  pretty 
effects.  (Always  wash  your  hands  after  having  touched 
the  fixiug  solution.)  Having  made  up  these  two  solutions 
and  pi  teed  them  in  your  dark-room,  take  your  sample  of 
plat-s  (as  yet  unopened)  to  some  successful  photographic 
friend,  and  ask  him  to  try  one  so  as  to  see  whether  they 
fog.  This  is  hardly  likely,  still  it  will  afford  you  convinc- 
ing proof  as  to  which  side  the  fault  lies.  If  he  reports 
that  they  are  all  right,  go  into  your  dark-room,  close  the 
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door,  open  the  packet  of  plates,  lay  one  of  them  on  your 
operating  table,  put  the  others  out  of  the  light  (all  ruby 
though  it  be),  and  leave  the  plate  untouched  for,  say,  live 
minutes. 

Now  place  it  in  a small  developing  tray,  and  Hood  it  with 
a mixture  of  three  parts  by  measure  of  A,  to  one  part  by 
measure  of  B.  Do  not  shake  up  these  solutions  before 
measuring  off,  use  only  the  clear  portion.  Leave  the  plate 
in  the  developer  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; do  not  open 
doors  or  let  any  kind  of  light  in  except  that  through  the 
fabric-covered  window.  At  the  expiration  of  the  quarter 
wash  the  plate  thoroughly  in  clean  water,  fix  in  the  hypo- 
sulphite solution,  wash  again,  aud  briog  to  the  light  for 
examination.  It  should  show  no  traces  of  fog,  but  appear 
like  a sheet  of  clear  glass — a little  opalescent,  perhaps, 
because  of  the  gelatine,  but  absolutely  no  deposit  or  fog. 

If  otherwise,  light  enters  somewhere,  or  your  window 
is  insufficiently  covered.  In  the  latter  case,  put  on  another 
thickness  of  lining,  and  try  again  until  you  get  your  plates 
quite  clear. 

-o 

“ POOR  PUSSY.-’ 

The  Tale  of  a Manx  Cat. 

BY  PERCY  DE  VEUE. 

“ There  are  cats  (hat  are  large,  there  are  cats  th  it  aro  small ; 

There  are  cats  with  nine  tails,  and  with  no  tails  at  all.” 

— Old  Sony. 


From  quite  a child  I was  always  attached  to  the  “ harmless 
necessary  cat.”  My  earliest  pleasant  remembrances  (in 
the  way  of  stories)  recall  at  once  “ Dick  Whittington  ” and 
4‘  Puss  in  Boots” ; and  even  now — despite  the  disagreeable 
habit  mauy  cats  have  of  prowling  about  and  making  the 
night  hideous  with  their  possibly  well-meant,  but  never- 
theless undesirable,  vocal  performances — I must  confess  to 
a great  fondness  for  the  animal. 

When  I arrived  at  years  of  discretion  (some  of  my 
friends  doubt  whether  I ever  did  so— but  no  matter),  and 
had  a home  of  my  own,  I looked  about  for  some  friend 
whose  household  had  lately  been  enriched  with  a litter  of 
kittens — I soon  found  him — chose  a pretty  specimen  of  a 
dark  tabby,  and  prepared  to  “ train  it  up  in  the  way  it 
should  go.”  Some  one  else  evidently  thought  they  could 
train  it  better  than  I could,  and  I saw  it  no  more.  It  was 
stolen.  Misfortune  number  one. 

My  next  venture  was  with  a sandy  kitten.  This 
promised  well,  and  grew  into  a fine  cat ; but  its  habits 
became  so  irregular,  and  its  love  of  society  so  great,  that 
I gave  this  treasure  to  a friend.  Loss  number  two. 

My  third  attempt  was  with  a tortoiseshell,  which  cer- 
tainly bade  fair  to  be  a most  useful  animal ; but  alas ! 
before  one  short  year  had  flown,  it  developed  a taste  for 
my  neighbour’s  chickens.  Two  days  after,  it  died  some- 


what suddenly.  It  seem3  that  someone  took  to  leaving 
arsenic  about,  and  this  useful  chemical  does  not  agree  with 
all  cats.  Loss  number  three. 

Now  comes  the  object  of  this  little  narrative.  I bad 
almost  said  I would  not  try  my  luck  (?)  again,  when  an  old 
friend  offered  me  a very  pretty  tabby  kitten,  with  white 
chest  aud  feet,  and  without,  a tail.  I hesitated,  and  as  the 
min  who  hesitates  is  lost,  I consented  to  accept  the 
little  oddity,  and  notwithstanding  the  trouble  of  which 
that  animal  was  the  innocent  cause,  1 can  hardly  regret 
my  decision. 

Turning  over  a box  of  old  negatives  a few  weeks 
since,  I came  across  one  which  caused  me  involuntarily  to 
sigh,  “ Poor  Pussy.”  Yes,  there  was  my  Manx  cat.  How 
proud  I felt  when  I had  taken  that  negative,  “ Poor 
Pussy.”  “ Was  it  patient?”  Very.  “Did  it  scratch?” 
No.  “Was  it  a good  rnouser?”  Unquestionably. 
But  the  two  first  mentioned  were  its  most  valuable  quali- 
ties to  me ; as  a studio  accessory  it  was  invaluable. 

I am  speaking  of  course  of  the  old  collodion  days — say, 
ten  years  ago — when  the  preparation  of  plates  took  time, 
and  children  in  the  studio  were  not  quite  so  easily  managed 
as  at  present.  How  many  of  my  successful  pictures  of 
babies  were  due  to  the  assistant  of  “poor  pussy!” 
How  often,  when  a'l  other  attractions  failed  to  keep  a 
child  amused,  “ poor  pussy  ” would  come  to  the  rescue, 
aud  allow  the  little  darling  to  pull  its  ears,  or  clutch  a 
handful  of  its  fur  until  the  tearless  infant’s  temper  had 
modified,  and  it  had  ceased  to  remember  what  it  was 
screaming  about.  Peace  was  restored,  and  at  last  you 
were  able  to  emerge  from  what  we  then  called  a dark- 
room, smiling,  and  without  having  uttered  any  of  the 
undesirable  expressions  that  were  so  plentiful  a few 
minutes  before. 

But,  “ to  our  tale,”  as  Burns  says.  Happening  one 
day  to  find  the  animal  sitting  comfortably  on  a cusbiou 
that  had  lately  been  occupied  by  a little  sitter,  I took  the 
negative  to  which  I have  alluded.  In  due  course  it 
appeared  in  my  show  case,  and  the  number  of  applications 
for  copies  was  surprising  ; and  the  success  of  what  would 
now  be  considered  a very  ordinary  production  induced 
me  to  enlarge  it  to  life  size,  finish  it  in  black-and-white, 
and  place  it  in  my  window. 

The  delight  of  the  children  iu  the  locality  knew  no 
bounds.  My  cat  was  a “ landmark.”  Young  people  of 
opposite  sexe3  used  to  arrange  to  meet  “ at  the  cat  in  the 
lane,”  &c.  Copies  of  “poor  pussy  ” continued  to  sell,  and 
this  went  on  for  about  eighteen  mouths. 

Meantime,  of  course,  several  “ accidents”  had  happened 
to  the  object  of  this  narrative  ; among  other  things,  she 
had  had  her  throat  cut.  I don’t  mean  fatally  or 
murderously,  but  it  occurred  in  this  way.  One  morning, 
on  arriving  at  the  studio,  she  was  found  in  a state  of  com- 
plete exhaustion,  and  examination  showed  a piece  of  thread 
hanging  from  her  mouth,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that 
somehow  or  other  she  had  swallowed  a needle.  I took  her 
to  a good  veterinary  surgeon,  and  held  her  while  an  aper- 
ture was  made  iu  her  neck,  through  which  was  extracted 
the  needle.  Of  course  the  “ shirt  frout  ” of  “ poor  pussy  ” 
was  covered  with  blood,  aud  she  had  to  be  carefully  fed  ; 
but  iu  about  a fortnight,  all  was  right  again. 

A few  months  after  this,  however,  in  her  endeavour  to 
add  to  the  feline  population,  “ poor  pussy  ” died.  I did  not 
have  it  stuffed,  for  which  I have  been  sorry  since,  but  I 
had  her  skin  sent  to  a furrier,  and  possess  it  now. 

To  continue.  About  six  weeks  after  the  decease  of  my 
favourite,  a woman  called  and  purchased  one  of  her  cartes. 
Next  day  she  came  again,  and  had  two.  Two  days  after- 
wards the  same  individual  “ went  in  ” for  three.  Again 
she  appeared  ; this  time  the  order  was  for  two  only,  but 
it  was  coupled  with  the  request  for  an  interview  with 
myself. 

I was  naturally  prepared  for  her  making  a proposition 
to  be  supplied  wholesale,  when  she  coolly  demauded  the 
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enlargement.  I offered  to  part  with  it  for  a certain  sum. 
This,  however,  was  not  her  idea  of  the  matter — she 
demanded  the  picture  without  any  consideration.  “ Why,” 
said  I,  “ should  I give  it  you?  ” “ Because,”  said  she,  “ it 
is  a picture  of  my  cat  which  you  enticed  here,  and  kept  for 
several  days,  almost  starved,  in  fact,  in  order  that  you 
might  take  its  picture  and  make  your  fortune  by  it.” 

At  first  I felt  inclined  to  laugh,  but  the  serious  aspect  of 
the  speaker  convinced  me  that  she  was  in  earnest,  and 
would  not  allow  of  my  doing  anything  of  the  kind.  At 
last,  having  recovered  somewhat  from  my  surprise,  1 
enquired  how  long  it  was  since  her  cat  had  been  away. 
“ Three  weeks,”  said  she  ; “ I only  got  it  back  on  Tuesday.” 
“ But,  my  good  woman,  ” said  J,  “ that  picture  has  been  in 
my  window  more  than  twelvemonths.”  “ I know  better,” 
said  she  ; “ you  can’t  deceive  me.” 

“Well,”  said  I,  rather  annoyed,  “where  is  your  cat 
now  ?”  “ Here  it  is,”  said  she,  and  forthwith  from  her 

black  bag  she  draw  a thin  dark  tabby  cat  unusually  long 
in  the  body,  and  without  a tail. 

“ Aud  do  you  mean,  for  one  moment,  to  say  that  the 
picture  in  the  window  is  like  that  brute,”  said  I.  “ Yes,” 
said  she,  “ the  very  image.” 

“ But,  bless  the  woman,”  said  I,  “ the  cats  are  only  alike 
in  the  fact  of  having  no  tail ; the  marks  on  them  and  the 
shape  are  totally  different.” 

“Ah,  that’s  the  artfulness  of  you  likeness  takers,”  said 
she ; “ you  were  afraid  to  make  it  quite  the  same,  but,  if 
you  hadn't  altered  it  in  the  taking  it  would  have  been  like  my 
Tom  to  a hair.  You  can’t  deceive  me.” 

“ Nonsense,”  said  I.  “ In  the  first  place,  my  cat  was  not 
a Tom,  and  secondly,  it  has  been  dead  nearly  two  months.” 
“ Your  cat,"  said  she;  u you  never  had  a cat."  This  was 
said  in  such  a forcible  and  decisive  manner  that  it  re- 
minded me  of  the  memorable  quarrel  in  “ Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit,”  where  Betsy  Prig  says  (alluding  to  the  mythical 
Mrs.  Harris),  “ I don’t  believe  there’s  no  such  a person.” 

The  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere,  and  the  limit  having 
been  reached,  I desired  my  visitor  to  “ clear  out,”  and  not 
bother  me  any  longer. 

Next  day,  on  returning  from  business  in  the  city,  I was 
somewhat  astonished  to  find  my  house  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  people,  and  my  visitor  of  the  day  before  demand- 
ing the  picture  of  the  cat  from  my  assistant.  This  had 
been  going  on  for  about  half  an  hour,  I was  told,  but  beiug 
nearly  opposite  a police  station,  of  course  no  constable 
appeared  on  the  scene.  Just  at  the  moment  of  my  arrival, 
however,  came  by  the  purveyor  who  daily,  during  her 
lifetime,  had  provided  “ poor  pussy  ” with  “ ros  hij  on  a 
leetlc  stick,"  as  the  Frenchman  termed  it,  aud  calling  to 
him  for  corroboration,  I endeavoured  to  convince  the 
woman  of  her  mistake. 

’Twas  all  of  no  use,  and  the  matter  ended  by  an  intelli- 
gent officer,  who  had  accidentally  noticed  about  fifty 
people  too  many  iu  front  of  my  house,  clearing  the  mob 
and  the  cause  of  it  away. 

The  house  I occupied  at  that  time  was  only  one  door 
from  a side  street,  and  my  studio  could  easily  be  seen 
“over  the  garden  wall”  of  the  house  between  it  and  the 
roadway.  That  night  thirteen  large  squares  of  glass  were 
broken  by  stones,  which  also  damaged  several  articles  of 
value  that  happened  to  be  in  the  building. 

Now,  I had  been  here  several  years,  and,  except  by  an 
occasional  stone  from  some  over-mischievous  boy,  had 
been  tolerably  free  from  such  annoyance ; I naturally  there- 
fore betook  myself  to  the  inspector  opposite. 

The  next  day  bills  appeared  in  the  locality  to  the  effect 
that  “ Whereas,  &c.,  &c., — two  pounds  reward  would  be 
paid  to  anyone  giving  such  information  as  would  lead  to 
the  conviction,  &c.,  &c. — ” An  extra  officer  was  told  off 
to  watch  the  premises,  hut  notwithstanding  the  informa- 
tion he  had  received,  the  despoikr  of  my  21-ounce  sheet 
could  not  be  discovered. 


another  visit  from  my  tormentor.  The  same  old  story, 
the  same  refusal ; this  time  I actually  showed  her  the  skin 
of  “ poor  pussy”  (which  had  been  returned  from  the  furrier 
in  the  meantime),  but  without  avail.  Another  crowd— 
another  (or  perhaps  the  same)  intelligent  officer,  who 
“moved  on”  the  obstructions,  and  the  same  night  seven 
or  eight  more  windows  were  broken.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  damage  was  somehow  connected  with  my 
visitor ; but  the  extra  policeman  (who  had  of  course  been 
withdrawn  the  night  before)  failed  to  catch  the  delin- 
quent, and  the  glazier — who  was  very  intelligent,  by-the- 
bye,  for  a British  workman— had  another  job. 

It  had  all  along  been  settled  that  the  “ cat  woman,”  as 
we  had  christened  her,  must  have  done  the  damage,  but  it 
was  none  the  less  annoying  on  that  account  It  was  all 
very  well  for  my  friends  to  say,  “ The  woman  must  be 
mad  ” ; I thought  the  same,  but  that  didn’t  mend  the 
windows.  The  intelligent  glazier  thought  so  too,  but 
seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  if  anyone  must  go  mad,  break-  i 
iug  windows  was  about  as  sensible  a pastime  as  they  could 
possibly  indulge  in. 

There  seemed  no  alternative  but  to  take  the  picture  out 
of  the  show  case,  and  this  was  done ; but  a few  nights 
afterwards  it  was  broken  open,  and  (disappointed,  lsuppose, 
at  not  finding  the  cat  there)  the  intruder  smashed  the 
specimens  and  frames,  and  threw  them  about  the  forecourt. 
After  this,  however,  the  persecution  ceased  ; a prominent 
place  was  found  for  “ poor  pussy”  in  my  reception  room, 
and  there  it  is  still. 

The  last  I heard  of  the  “cat  woman”  was  this:  she 
was  seen  by  my  assistant  arguing  with  a “ cat’s-meat-man” 
in  the  Highbury  New  Park ; whether  it  was  my  purveyor 
or  not  I don't  know,  but  he  was  described  as  wearing  a 
drab  hat  with  a black  band  round  it;  and  this  was  one  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  individual  who  used  to  call  on  “ poor 
pussy.”  Poor  mau  ! 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  REMINISCENCES  OF  A JOURNEY 
FROM  LONDON  TO  ROME. 
iiYGEonan  e.  raOMrsox.* 

We  made  a delightful  excursion  to  Puteoli,  distant  about  seven 
miles  from  Naples.  The  ruined  amphitheatre  is  beautiful,  and 
the  vaults  are  a mass  of  maiden-hiir.  I took  a view  of  Vesuvius 
and  Puteoli  as  seen  from  the  top  of  Monte  Nuovo,  an  extinct 
volcano  only  formed  three  hundred  years  ago.  Another  photo-  I 
graph  shows  part  of  the  symmetrically-shaped  crater  of  the  same,  j i 
The  upper  part  of  this  small  mountain  was  covered  with  a lovely 
white  heath,  which  scented  the  air,  aud  grew  to  the  height  of  five  1 
feet. 

The  great  excursion  from  Naples  is  to  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  f 
and  this  we  did  in  the  orthodox  manner.  Leaving  Naples  by 
carriage  and  pair,  we  arrive  at  the  railway  station  at  the  foot  of  1 
the  great  cone  in  four  hours  ; eleven  minutes  of  fearfully  steep  f 
railway  lands  us  near  the  top.  Guides  conduct  the  party  along  a 
good  path,  past  the  old  crater,  with  its  wriggling  forms  of  bard 
lava,  to  the  foot  of  the  small  cone.  A few  minutes  of  struggling 
with  loose  cinders  and  dust,  and  we  are  on  the  top.  Earth  and 
air  are  quite  hot  and  sulphury  ; the  parts  round  the  active  crater 
are  of  brilliant  yellow  sulphur.  I set  up  my  camera,  and  just  as 
one  of  the  eruptions  occurred,  a photograph  was  taken,  in  which 
can  be  seen  the  stones  being  ejected.  We  had  a good  suffocating 
look  down  into  the  crater;  it  contained  five  red-hot  furnaces. 
Every  half  minute  a thud  sounded,  and  vapours  and  stones 
ascended  to  a great  height  from  one  or  other  of  these  furnaces. 
There  being  no  wind,  we  had  a good,  safe  view.  A little  below 
the  summit  the  red-hot  lava  pours  out  in  constant  flow.  A repre- 
sentation of  this  I also  attempted.  The  various  lava  streams  can 
be  seen  well  from  the  mountain,  as  they  lie  like  huge  black 
glaciers  among  the  vineyards  and  farms.  Pompeii,  the  great 
city,  aud  Bay  of  Naples  form  a grand  panorama,  but  one  that  is 
too  vast  for  the  camera.  We  obtained  the  necessary  permit  to 
photograph  at  Pompeii,  and  at  Paestum,  and  left  by  train  for 
Pompeii.  The  day  being  close  and  dull,  photography  was  neither 
enjoyable  nor  a brilliant  success.  The  “bakehouse”  and  the 
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“ house  of  Cornelius  Rufus  ” are  the  best  specimens.  I took  an 
excellent  one  of  the  Amphitheatre,  but  I also  photographed  the 
“bakehouse  ” on  the  same  plate;  the  combination  was  not  happy, 
and  having  at  once  found  out  my  mistake,  1 took  another  of  the 
“ bakehouse.’’  The  Amphitheatre  was  too  far  away,  and  the  day 
too  hot,  to  allow  of  another  walk  there. 

That  night  we  lodged  at  La  Cava ; the  hotel  is  most  comfort- 
able, and  it  is  the  starting  place  for  Paestum  and  its  fine  old 
temples.  This  journey  of  fifty  miles  in  all,  there  and  back,  takes 
the  train  six  hours  to  perform.  The  time  allowed  at  Paestum  is 
only  two  hours,  and  we  were  twenty  minutes  late.  The  weather 
was  still  dull,  and  for  once,  through  being  chivied  off  to  the 
train  forty  minutes  too  soon,  I had  forgotten  my  tripod.  The 
following  substitute  succeeded,  but  is  not  recommendable,  both 
from  its  unsteady  nature,  and  from  the  loss  of  time  it  incurs. 
Take  of  loose  stones  enough  to  make  a pile  two  feet  high  ; on 
the  top  of  this  hill  place  a three-legged  camp-stool ; on  the  stool 
put  the  leather  box  of  your  camera  ; balance  the  camera  on  the 
top,  hold  your  breath,  and  trust  to  luck  to  pull  you  through.  I 
must  say  that  on  developing  the  four  plates  I exposed  on  those 
grand  old  temples  I was  agreeably  surprised,  and  sheep  and  the 
small  figures  on  tbe  steps  serve  to  show  the  size  of  the  buildings, 
and  impart  to  it  an  air  of  poetry,  and  Italian  life,  which  would 
have  been  more  marked  had  the  sheep  been  bisons  (of  which  we 
saw  a large  herd),  or  even  the  friendly  goat.  We  had  not  time  to 
visit  the  third  temple,  much  less  to  build  a hill  and  take  a photo- 
graph. 

The  next  morning  we  experienced  a welcome  change  from  the 
close  dull  weather,  to  a fresh  west  wind  and  glorious  sunshine. 
The  sirocco,  which  blows  direct  from  the  hot  deserts  of  Africa, 
had  lasted  for  three  days,  and  unfortunately  Paestum  was  a 
dream  of  the  past,  and  had  not  been  seen  to  advantage. 

A drive  of  two  hours  along  the  most  glorious  coast  road  iu 
Italy  landed  us  in  picturesque,  artistic  Amalfi.  We  passed  many 
coast  towns  on  the  steep  mountain  sides,  and  througlr  orange 
groves  where  the  scent  of  the  blossom  loaded  the  air.  The 
ancient  town  of  Amalfi,  which  had  once  a Doge  of  its  own,  and 
was  a powerful  republic,  is  perhaps  the  most  beautifully  situated 
of  these  coast  towns.  We  were  conducted  from  the  market  place 
along  narrow  passages,  under  and  through  houses,  up  flights  of 
steps,  more  narrow  lanes,  more  steps;  when,  having  climbed 
290  steps,  we  reached  the  Convent  Hotel,  the  most  delightful 
retreat  possible.  The  building  has  been  an  old  Capuchin  Con- 
vent ; the  cells  are  now  comfortable  bed  rooms,  with  clean  sheets 
instead  of  hair  shirts,  and  bell  ropes  instead  of  scourges.  The 
view  is  superb.  I took  two  photos,  from  my  window — oue  at 
sunrise,  one  later  in  the  day ; also  a view  of  the  town  and  con- 
| vent  from  below.  The  chief  employments  of  Amalfi  in  these  de- 
generate days  are  the  manufactures  of  macaroni  aud  of  paper. 
There  are  sixteen  paper  mills  on  the  stream  that  descends  at  the 
back  of  the  town.  Two  of  them  I photographed  in  one  picture  ; 
women  are  descending  with  loads  of  paper  on  their  backs.  The 
little  port  is  always  lively  and  picturesque,  and  one  or  two  views 
were  taken,  showing  something  of  the  sailor  life,  unloading  of 
boats,  &c. 

The  landlord  of  the  Convent  Hotel,  Signor  Vozzi,  is  an  excel- 
lent man  ; he  has  a fine  tenor  voice,  and  favoured  us  two  evenings 
in  the  drawing  room,  accompanying  himself  on  the  guitar,  in  one 
well-known  Neapolitan  song.  1 have  depicted  him  sitting  under 
his  own  vine  at  the  Convent  overlooking  the  town  and  sea. 

We  left  Amalfi  with  much  regret.  Tbe  day  was  warm  and 
still,  and  the  sea  lay  in  such  tempting  opalescent  calm,  that  we 
concluded  the  right  thing  was  a boat  to  Capri.  The  Italian  boat- 
men are  up  to  their  business.  Four  men  manned  our  ship,  and 
never  ceased  rowing  for  the  five  and  a-half  hours  of  oui  sail  to 
' Capri.  Now  and  then  a man  would  sit  on  his  oar  for  a moment, 
while  he  took  a long  draught  of  wine  from  his  gallon  jar ; but, 
when  lunch  time  came,  half  a yard  of  bread  and  much  cheese  dis- 
appeared, being  helped  down  by  one  hand,  while  the  other  hand 
still  plied  the  oar.  Verily,  the  captain  and  his  crew  deserved  the 
good  square  meal  of  macaroni  of  which  they  told  us  they  were 
about  to  partake  at  Capri.  Then  they  would  row  back  to  reach 
Amalfi  at  1 a.m.  For  four  and  a-halt'  hours  our  way  lay  along 
the  grand  Italian  coast,  to  which  we  kept  so  close  as  sometimes 
to  touch  with  the  oar.  One  hour  more,  with  Vesuvius  and  the 
Bay  of  Naples  in  sight,  and  we  passed  under  the  grand  precipices 
of  Capri,  and  we  were  soon  landed,  and  making  the  best  of  our 
short  stay.  Four  photographs  show  the  results  of  our  morning's 
walk,  and  in  the  afternoon  a boat,  with  her  lateen  sail  filled  by  a 
spanking  breeze,  conveyed  us  to  Sorrento.  On  arriving  at  Naples 
pext  morning,  I had  a week  left  for  the  journey  home.  Having 


run  out  of  plates,  I bought  two  dozen  of  native  make  (from 
Mr.  Sommers,  landscape  photographer)  wherewith  to  sack  Rome. 
They  proved  to  be  excellent. 

I left  Naples  at  7 30  a.m  , and  arrived  in  Rome  at  2 30  p.m.  I 
had  spent  a week  there  last  year,  so  knew  the  city  well,  and  went 
to  work  alone,  taking  three  views  that  afternoon.  Towards 
evening  I walked  into  the  Coliseum  and  boldly  set  up  my  camera. 
A custodian  soon  pounced  upon  me.  and  gave  vent  to  much  Italian, 
evidently  about  permission,  and  the  office  of  the  secretary  for  the 
preservation  of  monuments,  &c. : did  I understand  ? No,  not 
quite.  So  skulking  off  quietly  behind  the  arch  of  Constantine, 
I nervously  took  a view  showing  that  fine  old  arch  and  part  of 
the  Coliseum.  The  next  morning  opened  fine,  and  I determined 
on  a heavy  day’s  work.  My  first  photograph  was  taken  from  the 
Pincian  Hill,  at  8'30,  and  my  twenty-first  at  5’30  p.m.,  at 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  outside  the  walls.  The  day  was  perfect,  but 
in  the  morning  I lost  much  valuable  time  by  having  to  apply  at 
the  Office  of  the  Department  for  the  Preservation  of  Monuments 
for  permission  to  photograph  the  ruins.  On  showing  the  head  of 
the  office  my  passport  he  sent  me  to  the  English  Consul  for  a 
letter,  and  theu,  after  a number  of  entries  in  books,  I was  allowed 
to  have  my  fling  at  the  **  monuments.”  In  the  middle  of  the  day 
I had  to  find  a retreat  in  a dark  dust-hole  at  the  hotel  to  change 
ray  plates.  This  was  nervous  work,  as  the  door  would  not  fasten, 
and  the  servants  and  I did  not  understand  each  other's  language. 
One  old  man  evidently  took  me,  with  my  red  lantern,  for  a Guy 
Fawkes,  but  the  little  word  “ photographia  ” at  last  satisfied  him 
that  the  hotel  was  safe,  and  he  passed  by  on  the  other  side. 

Thus  ended  my  siege  of  Rome,  and  it  only  now  remained  to 
convey  my  nine  packages  home.  I expected  the  most  trouble 
from  the  Customs  at  Dover ; but  a little  pleasant  conversation 
settled  affairs,  and  I was  allowed  to  proceed. 


ROYAL  CORNWALL  POLYTECHNIC  SOCIETY, 
FALMOUTH. 

The  fifty-third  annual  exhibition  of  this  Society  will  open  on 
Tuesday,  22nd  September,  1885.  Medals  aud  prizes  are  offered 
in  photography.  Photographs  by  professionals  and  amateurs  ; 
photographic  appliances,  &c. 

Trofessional  Photographers. 

Medals  are  offered  by  the  Society  for  meritorious  productions 
in  the  following  subjects: — Landscapes,  portraits,  composition 
pictures,  iustantaneous  pictures,  interiors,  transparencies  for 
lantern  or  window  decoration,  pictures  by  improved  processes, 
enlargements.  All  enlargements  for  competition  must  be  the 
work  of  the  exhibitor. 

Amateurs. 

Medals  are  offered  for  meritorious  productions  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

Photographic  Appliances. 

Medals  are  offered  for  improved  apparatus  and  appliances,  in- 
cluding magic  lantern  apparatus,  &c. 

All  exhibits  in  this  department  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
written  explanation  of  their  specialities. 

Note  —Regulation  7 does  not  apply  to  the  photographio 
department  for  this  year. 

This  Exhibition  has  been  established  over  half  a century,  and 
affords  an  opportunity  for  making  known  the  merits  of  inven- 
tion, &c.,  through  the  West  of  England. 

The  Exhibition  will  be  held  in  a spacious  hall  and  other  build- 
ings, and  will  continue  open  for  five  days.  No  charge  will  be 
made  for  space. 

Lists  of  prizes,  and  all  further  information,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary. 

Regulations. 

All  exhibits  mu3t  be  forwarded  so  as  to  reach  the  Polytechnic 
Hall,  Falmouth,  not  later  than  Tuesday,  September  l-5th,  after 
which  no  article  will  be  eligible  for  competition,  and  no  space 
can  be  guaranteed. 

All  pictures  and  photographs  must  be  framed  ; and  if  left  at 
one  of  the  following  places  of  the  Society’s  authorised  agents, 
on  or  before  Tuesday,  September  8th,  will  be  conveyed  from 
these  depots  to  and  from  the  Exhibition  free  of  charge,  namely, 
Messrs.  Worth  and  Co.,  Cathedral  Yard,  Exeter  ; Messrs.  Harris 
and  Sons,  197,  Union  Street,  Plymouth  ; Mr.  J.  Mitchell, 
37,  Fore  Street,  Devonport ; Messrs.  Thomas  Solomon  and  Co., 
King  Street,  Truro.  The  above  agents  will  nob  receive  any 
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article  unless  delivered  to  them  free  of  conveyance  and  other 
charges. 

AU  cases  and  packages  sent  to  the  Exhibition  must  be  ad- 
dressed “ The  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society,  Falmouth,” 
and  must  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the  orvner;  the  covers 
to  be  fastened  with  screws.  The  exhibitor  must  write  on  the 
back  of  each  picture  his  name  and  address,  its  title,  whether  it 
is  an  original  or  a copy,  the  name  of  the  artist,  and  whether  he 
is  a professional  or  an  amateur. 

Exhibitors  must  enter  all  articles  intended  for  exhibition  on 
forms  provided  for  the  purpose  by  the  Society,  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary,  or  any  of  the  above-named  author- 
ised agents. 

Forms  cau  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  and  must  be  re- 
turned on  or  before  September  5th. 

The  Society  will  not  be  answerable  for  loss  of  or  damage  to 
any  article  sent  to  the  Exhibiiion,  but  every  care  will  be  used 
to  prevent  injury  while  in  the  Society’s  possession. 

After  admission  no  article  may  be  removed  until  after  the 
close  of  the  Exhibition. 

Discretionary  power  is  vested  in  the  officers  of  the  Society  as 
to  exhibiting  any  article  sent. 

The  judging  iu  all  departments  of  the  Exhibition  will  take 
place  on  Monday,  September  21st. 

The  Art  Union  of  Cornwall  (under  the  sanction  of  the  Board 
of  Trade)  selects  its  prizes  from  the  works  exhibited  by  profes- 
sional artists.  The  drawing  for  prizes  will  take  place  at  the 
Polytechnic  Hall  during  the  Exhibition.  Information  respect- 
ing the  Art  Union  may  be  obtained  from  the  Honorary  Secre- 
tary, Wallace  W.  J.  Sharpe,  Falmouth.  Any  further  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  personally,  or  by  letter,  on  application 
to  the  Secretary,  Edward  Kitto,  F.R.Met.  Soc.,  Polytechnic 
Hall,  Falmouth. 


Ifafcs. 

Like  many  other3,  Dr.  Neuhaus,  of  Berlin,  finds  that 
by  allowing  freshly-developed  gelatino-bromide  plates  to 
remain  for  about  five  minutes  in  a saturated  solution  of 
alum,  the  chance  of  frilling  taking  place  in  the  fixing  bath 
is  reduced  to  a minimum  ; but  Dr.  Neuhaus  worked  under 
exceptionally  trying  conditions : in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
where  the  water  used  was  at  a temperature  of  nearly 
ninety  degrees  Fahrenheit. 


Vanity  Fair  says  of  a fancy  dress  ball  at  Lancaster  Gate : 
“A  noticeable  feature  was  introduced  by  taking  j holo- 
graphs of  the  guests  by  limelight.”  There  is  no  particular 
novelty  in  this.  Had  Vanity  Fair  also  stated  that  the 
photographs  were  taken  by  amateurs,  there  would  have 
been  something  worth  notice.  But  now  that  the  Princess 
of  Wales  has  begun  to  practise  photography,  perhaps  we 
shall  not  have  to  wait  long  before  it  is  the  fashion  for 
guests  at  balls  to  seek  a change  from  the  mazy  dance  in 
photographing  one  another.  A wag  might  describe  it  as 
a new  version  of  “ sittiny  to  partners.” 


A scientific  revolution  of  the  first  importance  is  fore- 
shadowed by  a new  method  of  preparing  light-sensitive 
selenium  plates,  just  discovered  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Fritts, 
of  New  York.  A paper  on  the  subject  was  read  recently 
before  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences  by  Dr.  Werner 
Siemens,  who  described  Mr.  Fritts’  plates  as  consisting  of 
a thin  homogeneous  sheet  of  selenium  spread  upon  a 
metal  plate,  and  covered  over  with  a fine  gold  leaf.  The 
illuminatiou  of  the  gold  leaf  by  direct  sunlight,  it  appears, 
increases  the  conductivity  of  the  selenium  plate  to  au 


enormous  extent.  Some  of  the  plates  sent  by  Mr.  Fritts 
to  Dr.  Siemens  showed  very  curious  properties,  for  instead 
of  showing  sensitiveness  to  light,  they  generated  electro- 
motive force.  Writing  later,  Mr.  Fritts  says  he  has  dis- 
covered the  conditions  upon  which  the  electro-motive 
light-action  depends,  and  with  more  perfect  means  for 
constructing  the  plates  he  believes  lie  can  accomplish  the 
conversion  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  energy  of  light 
into  electrical  energy,  and,  if  so,  we  may,  ere  long,  see  the 
photo  electric  plate  competing  with  the  dynamo-electric 
machine  itself ! 


Excellent  portraits  of  the  members  of  the  new  cabinet 
were  issued  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  some  twenty-four 
hours  before  its  formation ; all  these  portraits  being 
tracings  from  photographs  etched  into  relief  by  the  zinc 
process,  originals  being  by  Elliott  and  Fry,  The  Stereo- 
scopic Company,  Maull  and  Fox,  and  Bassano.  A regu- 
larly illustrated  daily  paper  should  now  be  a thing  of  the 
near  future. 


King  Oko  Jumbo  has  developed  a curious  partiality  for 
photography,  and  amoDgst  the  resources  of  civilization  he 
takes  back  to  the  native  land  over  which  he  asserts  a regal 
right,  a complete  photographic  apparatus  will  have  a pro- 
minent place.  Fossibly  his  Majesty  thinks  that  by  dint 
of  assiduous  practice  he  will  then  be  in  a position  to 
“take”  his  old  and  indefatigable  rival,  Ja-ja,  at  a dis- 
advantage. 


According  to  the  Figaro,  the  publication  of  the  fact 
that  au  album  is  kept  at  the  Paris  Morgue,  in  which  photo- 
graphs of  all  corpses  found  in  the  Seine  or  elsewhere  are 
placed,  has  led  to  several  applications  being  made  to  the 
Morgue  authorities  for  the  right  to  publish  selections  from 
their  ghastly  post  mortem  photographs.  As  considerable 
sums  were  offered  for  the  privilege,  it  would  seem  that 
the  enterprising  publishers  have  full  confidence  in  the 
ghastly  and  morbid  taste  of  a large  section  of  the  public. 


Amateur  photography  might  well  form  an  important 
function  of  antiquarian,  architectural,  and  historical 
societies.  The  summer  outings  of  such  bodies  are  very 
pleasant,  doubtless,  but  they  too  frequently  degenerate 
into  mere  picnics.  A few  members  are,  perhaps, 
thoroughly  up  in  the  subject,  but  the  rank  and  file  are  apt 
to  get  a little  bored.  The  gentlemen,  too,  who  undertake 
to  explain  the  various  points  of  interest,  are  not  always 
heaven-born  orators,  and  when  they  are  closely  hemmed  iu 
by  a crowd  of  listeners,  the  voice  is  heraued  in  as  well,  and 
only  a few  get  the  benefit  of  the  special  knowledge  which 
is  displayed  on  such  occasions.  Now,  if  cameras  were  busy 
at  work,  howr  much  more  interesting  these  gatherings  would 
be,  to  say  nothing  of  the  valuable  store  of  archaeological 
memoranda  which  would  be  accumulated. 


It  is  now  stated  that  Messrs.  Braun  have  undertaken  to 
photograph  the  Blenheim  Kaffaelle.  It  may  be  presumed 
that  the  picture  will  be  copied  with  the  cracks  in  all  their 
integrity.  Certainly  if  it  be  true  that  it  is  cracked,  aud 
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it  be  equally  true  that  Messrs,  liraun  do  use  the  retouchiug 
pencil,  here  is  a capital  opportunity  for  showing  their 
skill.  But  what  about  Mr.  Morelli’s  copy  of  the  ltaffaelle? 


A miniature  reproduction  of  a recent  number  of  Moon- 
shine, in  which  photozincography  has  been  utilised  to  re- 
duce the  page  to  somet  hing  like  the  size  of  the  palm  of 
one’s  hand,  strikingly  illustrates  the  circumstance  that 
type  matter  reduced  by  photography  is  remarkably  easy 
to  read.  As  a contrast  with  this  small  reproduction,  one 
may  refer  to  the  circumstance  that  the  front  page  of  a 
recent  issue  of  Illustrated  Bits  has  been  enlarged  to  nearly 
seven  feet  high,  and  copies  do  duty  as  posters  on  the 
London  hoardings. 

The  example  set  by  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic 
- Society  in  giving  illustrations  is  about  to  be  followed  by 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society , in  which  it 
is  proposed  to  publish  portraits  of  the  past  presidents. 
There  will  be  two  whole  page  plates,  one  of  i’rofessor  Owen, 
the  first  president  of  the  Microscopical  Society  of  London, 
and  another  of  Mr.  Glaisher,  the  first  president  of  the 
Loyal  Microscopical  Society  after  the  charter  ; the  remain- 
ing portraits  will  be  printed  in  two  groups. 


Not  only  to  photography,  but  also  to  several  other 
branches  of  technology,  does  Mr.  W.  B.  Woodbury  give 
his  attention.  His  latest  invention— as  recorded  in  the 
archives  of  the  Patent  Office — is  a system  of  railway 
signalling  by  musical  notes  or  sequences,  as  in  the  case  of 
bugle  calls,  the  pipes  or  reeds  being  worked  by 
steam  or  compressed  air.  The  comfort  of  those  living 
near  to  railways  would  hardly  be  increased  if  every  train 
and  every  signal  box  were  to  become  a gigantic  steam 
organ,  and  every  driver  or  signalman  a performer  thereon. 
To  be  really  useful,  the  new  steam  music  must  be  loud 
enough  to  rise  clearly  and  distinctly  above  the  raging  of 
the  elements  or  the  rush  of  the  trains. 


Intensely  absurd  pictures  are  occasionally  perpetrated 
by  third-rate  photographers  ; whether  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, we  would  rather  not  say.  Passing  the  other 
day  along  a well-known  thoroughfare  in  the  suburbs,  a ten- 
eight  photograph  occupying  the  place  of  honour  in  a show- 
case caught  our  eye,  and  at  once  fascinated  us.  It  was  the 
picture  of  a wedding  party,  the  whole  arranged  in  a mili- 
tary Hue,  “eyes  right,”  and  nose3  also.  There  could  not 
have  been  the  variation  of  half  an  inch  in  the  pose  of  the 
head  of  any  one  of  them.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  (not 
altogether  youthful)  stood  in  the  centre,  the  bride  with 
her  veil  down,  and  looking  with  her  out  of-focus  features 
very  like  a spectre.  A mote  solemn,  plain-faced  group 
could  not  have  been  put  together.  But  what  made  the 
picture  so  ridiculous  was  the  background.  The  party  had 
been  placed  with  their  backs  to  a brick  wall,  on  the  top  of 
which  was  stuck,  by  some  unseen  means,  a sheet,  bearing 
in  large  letters,  this  inscription,  God’s  Blessing  on  the 
Wedded  Pair,”  and  at  the  corners  certain  initials,  pre- 
sumably thoso  of  tno  bride  aud  bridegroom.  At  each  side 


of  the  sheet  was  a trophy  of  flags,  also  very  ghostly,  for 
they  had  evidently  fluttered  in  the  breeze  while  the  expo- 
sure was  being  made.  The  whole  thing  was  immensely 
funny ; and  if  the  photographer  were  guiltless  of  the 
arrangement,  he  need  not  have  exhibited  the  picture.  On 
second  thoughts,  though,  we  forgive  him — it  furnished 
occasion  for  a hearty  laugh. 


Mr.  W.  Downey’s  autograph  book  should  be  a very 
valuable  one.  All  the  persons  of  note  who  sit  to  him  sign 
their  names  in  a volume  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  as  Mr. 
Downey’s  clientele  includes  a whole  host  of  celebrities,  from 
Royalty  downwards,  the  collection  must  be  singularly 
unique. 


It  would  be  interesting  to  know  Mr.  Matthews’  opinion 
of  the  latest  portraits  of  the  Claimant.  Mr.  Matthews,  it 
will  be  recollected,  is  the  inventor  of  a little  instrument 
called  the  identiscope,  by  means  of  which  he  asserts  he  can 
prove  the  identity  of  the  portrait  of  the  claimant  with  that 
of  young  Roger  Ticliborne.  New  portraits  of  the  Claimant 
are  now  being  exhibited  in  the  shop  windows,  and  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that,  cursorily  examined,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  suggestion  of  the  burly  “ Sir  Roger,”  with 
whose  features  some  dozen  years  ago  the  public  were  so 
familiar.  Instead  of  the  moon  face,  with  the  wrinkleless 
cheeks  fringed  with  whisker,  aud  the  smooth  elaborately- 
arranged  hair,  we  have  a countenance  seamed  and  lined, 
almost  square  in  its  contour,  a beard  and  moustache 
somewhat  towzled,  and  a head  of  hair  the  very  reverse  of 
smooth.  We  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Matthews  based 
his  claim  on  the  recent  portraits,  or  on  those  taken  at  or 
before  the  trial.  It  would  seem  almost  impossible  that 
both  could  coincide  with  the  portrait  of  young  Sir  Roger, 
so  unlike  are  they. 


patent  Intelligence. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

7,411.  James  Henry  Steward,  400,  Strand,  London,  for 
“ Stops  or  diaphragms  for  photographic  lenses,  and  projection 
apparatus,  and  instantaneous  shutters.” — 18th  June,  1885. 

7,422.  Charles  Wells,  22,  Southampton  Buildings,  W.C.,  for 
“ A method  of  recording  by  photography  the  degree  of  accuracy 
in  aiming  ordnance.” — -Complete  Specification. — 18th  June, 
1885. 

7,488.  Alfred  Julies  Boult,  323,  High  Holborn,  Middlesex, 
for  “Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  sensitive  films, 
plates,  or  tissues  for  photographic  purposes.” — ( George  Eastman 
and  William  Hall  Walker,  United  States). — 19tb  June,  1885. 

Patents  Sealed. 

3.184.  Henry  Harris  Lake,  45,  Southampton  Buildings, 
London,  for  “An  improved  heliotypic  or  photo-lithographic 
process  and  apparatus  to  bo  used  therein.” — ((7.  Angertr  and 
Ooschl,  Austria.) — 10th  March,  1885. 

3.185.  Alfred  Julius  Boult,  323,  High  Holborn,  Middlesex, 
for  “ Improvements  in  apparatus  for  applying  photographic 
emulsion  to  photographic  plates.” — ( Eli  John  Palmer,  Canada) 
11th  March,  1885. 

Patent  on  which  the  Seventh  Year’s  Renewal  Pee 
of  £10  has  been  Paid. 

1878— No.  2,800.  W.  Willis,  “Process  of  photo-chemical 
priuting.”  (Platinotype.) 

Specifications  Published  during  the  Week. 

10,033.  William  Henry  Richards,  27b,  Great  Hampton 
Street,  Birmingham,  and  William  Dyke  Wilkinson,  27b, 
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Great  Hampton  Street,  Birmingham,  Brass  Founders,  for  “ An 
improved  portrait  holder.”— Dated  llth  July,  1884. 

The  patentees  say  : — . , 

This  invention  consists  of  a new  method  in  the  manufacture  oi 
portrait  holders,  by  which  we  claim  to  make  the  frame  part  or 
holder  in  one  piece  of  sheet  metal.  \\  e first  take  a piece  of 
metal  the  required  length  and  width,  and,  placing  it  in  tools  in  a 
press,  at  one  blow  produce  the  frame  part  or  holder  ; we  next 
place  it  in  tools  to  give  it  the  required  shapa.  The  slide  part  of 
the  frame  we  cut  out  and  bend  up  in  tools  as  before  ; the  one 
end  of  the  slide  part  we  bend  up  in  tools,  so  a3  to  form  a loop  ; 
and  in  the  frame  part  at  the  bottom  we  press  out  a piece  of  metal 
or  loop  to  correspond  with  the  bent  up  or  loop  portion  of  the 
slide.  We  then  conuect  the  frame  part  with  the  sliding  part  by 
means  of  a spiral  or  other  spring,  which  may  be  secured  in  any 
convenient  way  ; or,  in  place  of  a metal  spring,  india-rubber  or 
elastic  may  be  used,  by  simply  putting  it  under  the  loop  in  the 
frame  part,  and  over  the  bent-up  portion  of  the  slide. 

11,156.  George  Percival  Smith,  Beechholme,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  Gentleman,  for  “ Improvements  in  photographic  appa- 
ratus.”— Dated  25th  October,  1834. 

This  patent  refers  to  improvements  in  dark  slides  for  holding 
sensitive  plates,  and  relates  also  to  the  manner  of  unveiling  the 
plates  within  the  camera  for  exposure  when  light  is  admitted 
through  the  lens,  and  relates  also  to  the  construction  of  the 
camera. 

The  plate  cases  have,  instead  of  the  ordinary  slides,  shutters 
attached  by  hinges,  which  are  made  to  open  for  unveiling  the 
plate. 

Patents  Granted  in  America. 

319,503.  John  51.  Ordwat,  Boston,  assignor  of  one-half  to 
Edward  Emerson  Waters,  Sandwich,  Mass.  “ Obtaining  a 
substitute  for  albumen  from  fish-roe.” — Filed  June  6th,  1834. 
(No  Specimen.) 

Claim.  — 1.  The  process  of  treating  roe  or  eggs  of  fishes  for 
obtaining  a substitute  for  albumen,  consisting,  first,  in  dissolving 
the  roe  by  means  of  ammonia,  then  precipitating  by  treatment 
with  an  acid. 

2.  The  process  of  treating  roe  or  eggs  of  fishes  for  obtaining  a 
substitute  for  albumen,  which  consists  in  digesting  the  roe  in  a 
solution  of  ammonia,  or  its  specified  equivalent,  then  precipi- 
tating by  the  acids  named,  and  washing,  pressing,  and  drying. 
319,663.  Albert  S.  Barker,  Clifton,  Pa.  “Apparatus  for 
instantaneous  photography.” — Filed  September  Cth,  1884. 
(No  model.) 

Claim. — An  apparatus  for  instantaneous  photography,  consist- 
ing of  a frame- work  adjustable  to  the  back  of  a camera, 
containing  a compartmeut  for  a sensitized  plate,  and  immediately 
in  front  of  the  pla‘e  a shutter  with  a slot,  the  shutter  beiug  so 
arranged  that  the  exposure  is  effected  by  the  passage  of  a slot 
from  end  to  end  of  the  plate,  and  the  plate  is  protected,  by  the 
solid  parts  of  the  shutter  before  and  after  the  passage  of  the  slot. 
319, CG9.  John  K.  Beach,  New  Haven,  Conn.  “ Photographic 
apparatus.” —Filed  May  5,  1884.  (No  model.) 

Claim.—  1.  In  a photographic  apparatus,  the  combination  of  a 
flanged  rotating  pivot-mechanism,  substantially  such  as  described, 
to  impart  rotation  to  said  pivot,  latching-disk  of  less  diameter 
than  the  shutter,  a shutter  constructed  with  an  orifice  for 
exposing  the  plate,  and  attached  to  said  pivot  so  as  to  partake 
of  its  rotation,  and  whereby  the  aperture  in  the  said  shutter  is 
caused  to  cross  the  lens-aperture,  substantially  as  and  for  the 
purpose  specified. 

2.  The  combination  of  the  latching-disk,  trigger,  and  a spring 
connecting  said  disk  and  trigger,  substantially  as  described. 

3.  In  a photographic  apparatus,  the  combination  of  a 
stationary  plate,  rotating  shutter,  arranged  upon  one  side  of  the 
plate,  and  provided  with  a pivot  extending  through  the  said 
plate,  and  so  as  to  rotate  with  the  shutter,  and  a shutter 
latching  and  rotating  device  upon  the  reverse  side  of  the  plate, 
substantially  as  described. 


A SCAMPER  ACROSS  A CONTINENT  WITH  A CAMERA. 
Being  a continuation  of  “ With  the  British  Association." 

BY  n.  O.  BROOK. 

Our  next  stopping  place  was  Gretna,  which  is  the  boundary  line 
between  Cauada  and  the  United  States.  Here,  at  the  station, 
weie  waiting  the  Mayor  of  Gretna,  and  several  members  of  the 


Council,  who,  1 suppose,  taking  my  friend  and  me  to  be  a couple 
of  learned  savants  of  the  Association,  gave  us  a most  cordial  and 
hearty  welcome.  We  next  proceeded  to  Fargo,  and  after  spending 
the  evening  there,  we  proceeded  on  our  journey  west,  at  3.30 
a.ru.,  arriving  at  Seuuabar  on  Sept.  19th,  at  6 p.m.  On  presenting 
the  checks  for  my  baggage,  my  Gladstone  bag  was  not  to  be 
found,  which  was  exceedingly  annoying,  as  I had  put  into  the 
bag  my  lamp,  instantaneous  plates,  &c.,  to  photograph  the 
Geysers,  and  to  serve  me  through  the  park  ; but  the  only  satis- 
faction I could  get  was,  the  officials  “ guessed  ” it  had  gone  on 
to  Portland  or  San  Francisco.  Luckily  I had  brought  some 
other  plates,  but  no  inst.autaneous  ones. 

We  drove  to  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  Hotel,  arriving  at  8.30 
p.m.  on  the  19th.  The  loss  of  my  bag  occasioned  the  wasting 
of  one  day,  and  as  there  was  no  prospect  of  getting  it,  I proceeded 
to  make  the  best  of  the  situation  by  getting  some  other  plates 
from  the  package,  but  was  again  at  a loss,  puzzled  how  to  change 
the  plate3  without  my  lamp  ; but  iu  the  morning  I fortunately 
met  with  Mr.  Watkins,  the  renowned  photographer  of  San 
Francisco,  who  kindly  gave  me  two  stieets  of  red  paper  (already 
mentioned)  which  he  informed  me  would  answer,  when  wrapped 
around  the  flame  of  a candle,  quite  as  well  as  a lamp,  and  I found 
them  answer  quite  satisfactorily.  My  next  difficulty  was  about 
a dark  room,  but,  for  a dollar  (which  I found  goes  only  about  as 
far  there  as  a shilling  does  with  us  in  England)  one  of  the 
attendants  at  the  hotel  allowed  me  the  use  of  a store-room, 
where,  making  up  the  window  with  carpet,  the  place  answered 
my  purpose.  Whilst  here,  I took  six  views,  including  the 
Pulpit  Terrace  and  Orange  Geyser,  which  pictures  are  satisfactory. 

From  this  pi  tee  we  proceeded  on  a drive  of  thirty-eight  miles 
to  Marshall  .Station,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Geysers, 
through  most  romantic  scenery,  refreshing  ourselves  on  the  way 
by  drinking  at  the  pure  natural  springs  of  Soda  and  Apollonaris 
waters.  As  he  emerges  from  a gloomy  and  monotonous  forest  of 
pine  trees,  a curious  and  romantic  scene  presents  itself  before 
the  traveller  as  he  enters  into  the  “region  of  wonder,  terror,  and 
delight.” 

This  is  Norris  Bisins  Geysers,  an  extensive  valley  composed 
of  hot  sulphur  springs  and  geysers,  some  of  them  constantly 
spirting,  steaming,  boiling,  hissing,  roaring,  and  groaning,  others 
entirely  quiet  until  just  before  eruption.  I requested  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, the  proprietor  of  the  station,  who  was  driving,  to  stop  here,  I 
promising  that  I would  not  detain  him  longer  than  ten  or  twelve 
minutes ; and  after  fixing  my  camera,  taking  the  view  (which  I 
particularly  wanted),  and  re-packing,  which  occupied  exactly  I : 
twelve  minutes,  I had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  the  plate 
came  out  all  right. 

Further  on  the  journey,  at  Carron  Creek,  I again  requested 
him  to  stop,  as  here  are  views  of  the  Lower  Geysers,  Hell's  Half- 
Acre,  and  the  Maddison  River,  where,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see, 
are  forest,  dale,  and  river — a vast  scene  of  great  magnificence. 

We  then  journeyed  on  to  the  station, where  we  slept  in  canvas  i 
tents  for  the  night,  but  Marshall  has  built  a log-house  here,  and  a 
wintered  in  it  last  winter.  I changed  my  plates  in  the  larder,  a 
place  lying  a short  distance  from  the  log-house,  a cavity  dug  in 
the  ground,  and  covered  on  top  with  logs. 

In  the  course  of  last  winter  a large  black  bear  was  seen 
scratching  oil'  the  top,  endeavouring  to  get  into  the  larder  when 
the  master  of  the  house  was  from  home,  when  Mrs.  Marshall  got  < 
a gun  and  shot  the  great  brute  dead — rather  a plucky  feat  fora 
woman  to  achieve  ; and  a few  months  ago  Mr.  Marshall  caught 
one  of  the  bear's  cubs,  which  is  here  now,  chained  to  a tree 
near  the  tents. 

Next  day  we  had  another  rough  drive  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
miles,  to  see  all  the  large  geysers,  but  I only  photographed  the 
principal  ones,  viz.  Hell's  Half-Acre,  Old  Faithful,  the  Grotto, 

The  Giant,  and  the  Lions  and  Cubs.  The  Old  Faithful  plates 
are  not  good.  This  is  the  geyser  that  sends  forth  a volume  of 
boiling  sulphur  water  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  100  to  150 
feet  high,  every  hour,  which  eruption  lasts  about  five  minutes. 

I exposed  a plate  when  the  stream  of  water  was  at  its  highest, 
but  this  view  should  be  taken  instantaneously,  and  as  my  in- 
stantaneous plates  had  gone  with  my  bag,  my  opportunity 
was  not  favourable. 

I here  met  Mr.  Watkins  again.  He  also  was  getting  views  of 
the  geysers,  by  both  wet  and  dry  process,  on  plates  22  by  20, 
the  negatives  of  which  he  permitted  me  to  see,  and  they  looked 
splendid.  He  has  a waggon  and  a tent,  and  every  other  facility. 

He  gave  me  a pressiug  invitation  to  call  upon  him  at  San 
Francisco,  and  also  expressed  a wish  to  make  an  exchange  with 
me  in  photographs,  which,  of  course,  I shall  be  extremely  glad 
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to  do.  I h.vl  now  only  a few  plates  left ; so  reserved  them  for 
my  return  journey.  Next  day,  at  7 a.m.,  a very  frosty  morning. 

I commenced  my  journey  of  a hundred  miles’  ride  to  Beaver 
Canon,  over  rough  country,  in  a four-wheel  buggy,  with  four 
horses  ; and  at  the  close  of  the  first  day  we  arrived  at  what  is 
called  the  Hunting  Station,  where  the  hour  being  rather  late, 
and  the  light  darkened  down  to  dusk,  the  tents  also  being  in  the 
midst  of  the  forests,  I thought  it  would  prove  useless  to  expose  my 
plates  here,  but,  feeling  very  desirous  to  get  a picture  here  as 
a memento  of  this  journey,  I exposed  one  plate  on  the  sleeping- 
tent  and  log  buildings,  and  one  on  the  meat  hut.  By  the  door 
of  the  other  sleeping  tent — i.e.,  that  of  the  hunters— there  was 
a large  black  bear  chained  to  a tree,  but  the  tent  was  so  enclosed 
by  trees,  that  I could  not  get  a clear  view  of  it,  and,  besides,  it 
was  nearly  dark.  This  view  would  have  been  interesting. 

The  next  day’s  journey  was  partly  across  some  prairie  land, 
and  the  driver  expressed  a wish  to  have  a photo  of  his  team,  for 
he  took  pride  in  his  horses,  and  properly  so,  for  they  had  brought 
us  safely  through  some  very  difficult  and  dangerous  places,  so 
I gratified  his  wish,  and  the  plate  has  come  out  well,  the  horses 
especially  being  clear. 

The  next  time  I used  my  camera  to  take  a photo  was  at 
Chicago,  where  I received  my  long-lost  bag,  after  it  had  been 
lost  to  me  for  twenty  days  ; then  I took  a picture  in  the  garden 
of  the  friends  with  whom  I was  staying,  which  photo  was  for 
their  friends  and  relatives  in  St.  Helens. 

In  the  Chicago  Exposition  I witnessed  the  working  of,  and 
got  some  information  relating  to  an  instrument  called  “ The 
Air  Brush,”  so  styled  because  the  effect  of  this  brush  is  caused 
by  air  from  an  air-pump.  It  consists  of  three  parts — a hand- 
piece, a compressed  air-chamber,  and  an  air-pump — and  it  is 
controlled  entirely  by  means  of  a thumb-screw,  whilst,  by  its 
means,  you  can  produce  the  finest  line  or  the  broadest  shadow 
required.  This  I did  with  it,  thoroughly  testing  the  instrument, 
which  gives  a beautiful  finish,  and  can  be  used  with  any  liquid 
pigment,  on  any  surface,  nearly,  and  is  much  used  here  for  en- 
larging portraits  from  cabinet  to  life-size,  which,  with  the  aid 
of  the  metroscope,  can  be  done  with  perfect  ease  and  rapidity. 
I left  Chicago  for  Niagara,  for,  of  courss,  a visit  to  America  would 
be  incomplete  without  seeing  Niagara  Falls,  which  truly  wonder- 
ful and  world-famed  cataract  has  surely  been  photographed 
ofteuer  thau  any  other  sight.  It  is  indeed  a stupendous  wonder, 
in  awe-inspiring  power  and  majesty  truly  sublime  ; but  a photo- 
graph gives  only  an  exceedingly  faint  idea  of  thegloriou3  reality, 
which  a travelled  “Masher  ” is  said  to  have  pronounced,  “ Neat, 
very  neat !’’ 

Near  to  the  hotel  where  I stayed  was  a photographer’s  studio, 
that  of  Mr.  Frank  Norris,  and  on  my  asking  permission  to  use 
his  dark-room,  it  was  readily  granted.  This  gentleman  in- 
formed me  that  Mr.  Henderson,  of  London,  had  called  upon  him 
a few  weeks  before  for  the  same  purpose.  I was  rather  doubtful 
about  the  light  in  this  room  for  my  instantaneous  plates,  and 
from  some  cause  my  views  of  Niagara  are  rather  fogged.  If 
Mr.  Henderson  changed  his  plates  here,  I should  like  to  know  the 
result  of  his  exposures. 

I had  some  difficulty  in  getting  permission  to  take  a photograph 
of  the  place  where  Captain  Webb  was  last  seen  to  throw  his  arms 
up  in  the  Niagara  River  ; but  there  is  a photographer  here  who 
takes  portraits  of  visitors,  with  this  portion  of  the  river  for  a 
background,  for  which  his  charge  is  four  dollars.  I struck  a 
bargain  with  this  gentleman  to  have  my  likeness  taken,  provided 
he  would  allow  me  to  take  two  views.  I got  one  view  of  this 
portion  of  the  river,  and  one  of  the  whirlpool,  from  the  same 
spot.  Then,  after  having  gone  under  the  Falls  on  the  Canadian 
side,  on  arriving  at  the  top,  I thought  I would  patronise  the  pro- 
fession again  by  having  my  photo  taken  in  the  oil- skin  clothes 
that  had  been  put  on  me  before  going  under  the  Falls,  in  which 
suit  l cut  a sorry  figure,  and  for  this  piece  of  very  innocent 
amusement  they  had  the  conscience  to  charge  me  for  the  photo, 
five  dollars,  and  for  going  under  the  Falls  a dollar  and  a half  ; 
after  which  Mr.  Artist  requested  me  to  forward  to  him,  on  my 
return  to  England,  lists  of  Ross's  and  Dallmeyer’s  lenses,  as  he 
thought  they  were  much  superior  to  those  he  was  using. 

I took  one  view  of  the  Falls  on  the  American  side,  from  the 
Canadian  side,  and  one  of  the  Falls  on  the  Canadian  side  from 
Prospect  Park,  one  of  Goal  Island,  and  one  of  the  Rapids  above 
the  Falls. 

I may  mention  here  that  I saw  at  the  Philadelphia  Electrical 
Exposition  some  splendid  photographs  of  extraordinary  size,  about 
six  feet  long  and  two  feet  in  depth,  and  I could  not  perceive  any 
indications  of  piecing  up.  There  were  also  exhibited  there  some 


very  good  specimens  of  views  of  the  interior  of  the  Exhibition 
Building,  taken  by  the  electric  light,  the  illuminating  power  being 
enormous,  no  less  than  five  thousand  incandescent  lamps  and 
three  hundred  and  fifty  arc  lights  blazing  away  at  once. 

My  next  exercise  with  the  camera  was  at  Boston,  U.S.,  where  I 
exposed  half-a-dozen  plates  on  the  Public  Gardens.  I met  here 
two  friends  from  Rye  Beach  who  had  rela'ions  in  St.  Helens,  so 
I got  them  to  stand  at  the  foot  of  National  Monument  whilst  I 
took  a view  of  it,  for  the  benefit  of  their  friends. 

Having  a camera  with  one  on  a tour  abroad  is  pleasant  and 
interesting,  enabling  one  to  bring  back  portraits  and  views  ot 
scenes  that  deeply  interest  friends  at  home. 

I had  now  to  hasten  to  Quebec  in  order  to  catch  the  ship 
Polynesian , which  was  to  Jsail  on  Saturday,  the  18th  of  October, 
and  arrived  at  Quebec  on  Friday  morning,  where,  hearing  of  the 
dynamite  explosion  at  the  Government  Buildings,  I spent  the  rest 
of  the  day  in  taking  a view  of  the  building  where  the  explosion 
took  place,  and  also  one  or  two  other  views  that  I had  omitted 
getting  on  my  first  visit  to  the  city,  viz.,  one  of  the  Citadel,  and 
one  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence  from  the  Dufferin  Terrace,  with  the 
ship  Oregon  lying  in  the  river  below. 

I had  reserved  half-a-dozen  instantaneous  plates  for  my  passage 
home,  but  it  was  such  a stormy  voyage  that  what  I did  attempt 
to  take  was  indeed  photographing  under  difficulties.  In  one 
attempt  to  take  a troubled  sea,  I hung  my  camera  on  a rope  that 
ran  along  the  deck,  and  holding  on  with  a firm  grip,  I took  a drop- 
shutter  exposure,  and  only  just  escaped  being  soused  by  a large 
wave  that  broke  over  the  deck. 

My  next  attempt  was  more  unfortunate  still,  for,  when  holding 
the  camera  under  my  arm,  and  placing  my  foot  against  the  foot 
of  a passenger,  who  held  on  by  one  of  the  boats,  before  I could 
drop  the  shutter,  the  ship  suddenly  gave  an  extraordinary  lurch, 
upsetting  my  friend  and  throwing  me  violently  against  the  rail  of 
he  ship,  smashing  the  focussing  glass,  and  cracking  the  body  of 
the  camera  ; I need  not  say  that  this  attempt  was  a failure.  On 
leaving  Loch  Foyle,  being  then  in  smooth  water,  I took  a drop- 
shutter  view  of  Green  Castle  as  we  passed,  and  in  coming  down 
the  Irish  Channel  the  salcon  passengers  were  just  beginning  to 
revive  from  the  effects  of  the  severe  tossing  we  had  all  ex- 
perienced throughout  tne  passage ; and  a few  of  them  expressed 
a wish  that  I would  try  to  take  a group,  to  which  request  I gladly 
acceded,  and  without  focussing-glass,  took  the  group,  which  pic- 
ture has  come  out  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  considering 
the  dilapidated  condition  of  myself  and  my  poor  camera. 

This  completed  my  three  months’  tour  with  a camera  through 
Canada  and  America,  a journey  nearly  sixteen  thousand  miles. 

In  conclusion,  I may  mention  that  on  lauding  at  Liverpool, 
my  baggage  had  to  be  examined,  which  was  the  first  time  during 
my  tour,  my  British  Association  ticket  being  sufficient  pass 
everywhere  up  to  this  time.  One  gentleman  informed  mo  that 
the  astute  dynamite  hunters  had  even  gone  so  far,  with  a friend 
of  his,  a3  to  have  his  photographing  kit  examined  in  a dark 
room ; but  they  did  not  go  so  far  as  that  with  me.  I had 
met  with  brusque  treatment,  indifference,  inattention  from 
independent  spirited  Yankees,  during  my  journeyings ; but 
never  with  insult,  until  I once  again  placed  my  foot  on 
British  soil ; and  I regret  that,  being  unable  to  take  their 
“heads  off  ’’  (by  photography),  I cannot  display  to  view  those 
wise,  courteous,  considerate,  respectful,  discriminating,  sweet- 
spoken,  good-looking  individuals,  the  searchers  on  the  great 
landing  stage  at  Liverpool. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAFIIY  AND  PHOTO- 
ZINCOGRAPHY. 

BY  MAJOR  J.  WATERHOUSE,  B.S.C., 

Assistant  Surveyor- General  of  India. 

Chapter  XVIII.— Photo-Lithography  in  Half-Tones.* 
Major  Volkmer  has  given  in  the  Correspondent  for  Janu- 
ary last  the  following  methods  of  employing  the  grained 
original  mother-plate,  obtained  as  before  described,  followed 
in  the  Military  Geographical  Institute  at  Vienna. 

A photographic  copy  is  made  from  it  on  wet  collodiom 
and  the  film  is  stripped  by  means  of  gelatine  or  transfer 
collodion.  This  film  is  then  laid  between  the  negative  to 
be  copied  and  the  sensitive  bichromated  gelatine  or  albu- 
mcnized  paper.  The  exposure  should  continue  until  the 

* Continued  from  page  302. 
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grain  in  the  deepest  parts  is  entirely  lost,  while  it  is  visible 
in  the  covered  lights.  Soft,  delicate  negatives,  not  too 
intense  in  the  lights  and  full  of  detail  in  the  shadows,  are 
the  most  suitable  for  the  proces5.  Hard  negatives,  which 
show  great  contrast  and  bare  shadows,  can  be  improved  by 
coating  the  back  of  the  plate  with  bichromated  gelatine, 
and  allowing  the  light  to  fall  directly  on  this  film  through 
the  negative.  The  exposures  should  not  be  carried  too 
far,  so  that  after  washing  there  may  remain  only  a light 
tint  over  the  transparent  parts.  After  exposure  under  the 
grained  negative  the  print  is  iuked  and  washed  as  usual, 
but  a better  effect  is  obtained  by  rolling  iu  with  a velvet 
roller,  as  described  in  Chap.  VIII.  After  the  transfer  to 
stone  or  zinc,  lights  that  are  too  full  may  be  taken  out  with 
a scraper,  and  shadows  that  are  too  open  may  be  filled  in 
with  a brush. 

Instead  of  laying  the  grained  film  between  the  negative 
and  the  sensitive  paper,  the  operation  may  be  performed 
as  follows  : — The  varnished  negative  is  coated  with  a solu- 
tion of  gelatine  in  glacial  acetic  acid  and  a little  alcohol, 
and  allowed  to  dry ; the  collodion  copy  of  the  grain  original 
is  lifted  from  the  glass  plate  with  paper,  which  should  be 
rather  smaller  than  the  grained  negative,  so  that  the  edges 
of  the  latter  may  be  turned  over  upon  it,  and,  without  any- 
thing further,  is  transferred  upon  the  gelatinised  negative. 
If  required,  the  grain  may,  with  a little  care,  be  washed 
away  again  after  use. 

Another  way  of  using  the  grain  original  is  to  copy  the 
grain  on  a glass  plate  and  varnish  it.  This  plate  is  used 
once  for  all  until  it  is  spoilt.  The  two  negatives  carrying 
the  grain  and  the  subject  are  put  together,  and  a trans- 
parency is  taken  in  the  camera.  With  a prolonged  ex- 
posure and  a supplementary  intensifying,  it  is  changed  into 
a suitable  grain  picture.  If  this  transparency  be  taken  on 
a bromide  of  silver  emulsion  plate,  it  can  easily  be  chauged 
into  a negative  by  the  process  described  in  Chap.  IV.,  or 
by  constant  copying  in  the  usual  way. 

The  grained  negative  may  also  be  obtained  by  taking 
a good  silver  print  of  the  subject,  and  printing  on  it  an 
impression  of  the  required  grain  taken  from  stone,  type, 
collotype,  or  copperplate,  the  impression  of  thegraiu  being 
as  strong  as  possible,  and  its  opacity  increased,  if  desired, 
by  dusting  with  bronze  powder.  A copy  is  made  in  the 
usual  way  from  this  grained  silver  print.  Sufficient  ex- 
posure and  a supplementary  intensification  give  the 
corresponding  negative,  which  gives  a very  good  result  in 
skilled  hands. 

We  may  remark  that  the  specimens  of  photo-lithography 
in  half-tone  by  Mariot’s  process,  published  in  the 
Con espondenz,  are  very  perfect — i.e , they  have  all  the 
qualities  of  a good  lithograph,  without  the  delicacy  of  the 
photographic  detail  being  too  much  impaired.  As  Major 
Volkmer  says,  they  will  bear  comparison  with  collotype, 
and  the  printing  press  stone  has  many  advantages  over 
the  collotype  plate,  which  is  easily  damaged,  and  often 
difficult  to  work. 

In  his  treatise  on  Jlclioyraphic,l'cof.  Husnik  has  described 
various  methods  of  producing  grained  negatives,  among 
them  one  which  he  recommends  as  particularly  suitable  for 
photo-lithographic  or  photo-typographic  purjioses,  and 
which  is  very  similar  to  Mariot’s. 

For  these  purposes  lJrof.  Husnik  insists  on  the  necessity 
of  having  a clear  and  well-defined  grain,  with  its  inter- 
vening spaces  perfectly  clear  aud  transparent  on  the  nega- 
tive. The  only  way  of  obtaining  such  plates  is  by  dusting 
collotype  plates  with  black  lead. 

The  collotype  plates  are  prepared  by  taking  6 parts  of 
the  finest  gelatine,  and  soaking  it  in  72  parts  of  water. 
When  soft,  it  is  dissolved  with  heat  in  a water  bath,  and 
then  1 part  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  1 part  of  chloride 
of  calcium  are  added,  and  the  mixture  is  filtered. 

Glass  plates  that  have  been  previously  coated  with  the 
usual  substratum,  as  for  collotype  printing,  are  coated 
with  this  mixture,  the  coating  being  double  as  thick  as 


for  collotype  printing,  so  that  the  grain  may  be  coarser. 
The  plates  are  dried  in  a level  position  in  a box.  at  a tem- 
perature of  104°  F. 

When  the  film  is  dry,  it  is  exposed  to  light  under  the 
uegative  rather  longer  than  is  usual  for  collotype,  and 
may  be  exposed  in  sunshine.  The  thicker  the  coating,  the 
longer  the  exposure  should  be.  Only  in  the  very  deepest 
shadows  of  the  image  should  the  plate  be  glassy  and  free 
from  grain. 

The  plate  is  then  washed  free  from  all  bichromate,  and 
covered,  in  a horizontal  position,  with  a mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  glycerine  and  water.  After  a quarter  of  au  hour, 
this  is  poured  off,  and  the  plate  well  wiped  until  all  traces 
of  glycerine  are  removed  from  the  surface.  It  is  then  laid 
in  a drying-box  and  warmed  up  to  about  155®  F.  After 
half  an  hour  the  plate  is  dry,  and  all  water  removed  from 
the  glycerine  absorbed  within  the  film.  The  plate  is  then 
taken  out  and  dusted  with  blacklead  until  it  has  the 
proper  strength.  In  this  way  a grained  negative  is  ob- 
tained, in  which  the  strength  of  the  grain  is  dependent 
upon  the  thickness  of  the  coating. 

After  the  dusting,  the  plate  is  laid  face  downwards  in  a 
mixture  of  2 paits  spirit  and  1 part  water,  and  left  for 
half  an  hour  or  so  to  remove  all  glycerine.  The  plate  is 
then  taken  out,  dried,  and  varnished. 

Another  method  is  to  make  a collotype  plate,  exactly  in 
the  same  way  as  described  above,  but  replacing  the  chlo- 
ride of  caleium  by  I part  of  sugar.  The  film  must  also  be 
thick,  but  not  so  thick  as  to  dry  in  waves,  which  cannot 
be  got  rid  of  afterwards. 

The  exposure  should  be  rather  longer  than  >vith  collo- 
type plates  with  thiuner  films,  and  is  continued  until  the 
highest  lights  appear  as  shining  points.  After  this  the 
plate  is  washed,  treated  with  glycerine,  and  inked.  Such 
au  inked  plate  may  be  used  iu  two  ways — either  a transfer 
print  may  be  made  from  it  on  paper  coated  with  starch 
for  transfer  to  zinc  or  stone  ; or  a negative  of  the  grained 
plate  may  be  taken  in  the  camera,  which  will  show  a very 
strong  grain.  If  the  inked  plate  is  properly  dried,  and 
slightly  dusted  with  plumbago  to  take  off  the  stickiness 
of  the  printing  ink,  a grained  positive  is  obtained,  from 
which  a negative  may  be  made  by  contact  printing  on  a 
dry  plate. 

Dr.  Schnauss  has  described  another  method,  also  in- 
vented by  Prof.  Husnik,  as  follows  : — 

A fine  ground-glass  plate  is  rubbed  in  with  copper-plate 
printing  ink,  which  is  then  cleaned  off  so  that  the  ink  re- 
mains only  in  the  depressions.  The  plate  is  then  levelled 
and  covered  with  a solution  of  gelatine  (1 : 10)  with  the 
addition  of  3 parts  alcohol  and  Jth  glycerine.  When  this 
is  dry,  it  is  stripped,  and  will  be  fouud  to  have  a very  fine 
grain.  It  must  be  kept  flat  between  the  leaves  of  a book. 
The  film  is  laid  between  the  negative  aud  the  bichromated 
gelatine  paper,  and  an  exposure  is  given  four  times  as  long 
as  in  the  ordinary  process.  Great  care  must  be  taken,  in 
washing  the  ink  off  the  print  with  a very  fine  sponge,  not 
to  injure  the  graining.  The  print  should  be  allowed  to 
soak  rather  longer  than  usually  necessary,  so  that  the  ink 
may  come  away  easily.  The  shadows  may  require  a little 
extra  pressure  with  a sponge  cut  to  a point,  but  the  lights 
should  not  be  touched. 

Several  methods  of  producing  grained  negatives  have 
been  patented  within  the  last  year  or  two,  chiefly  in  con- 
nection with  the  production  of  photo-blocks  in  half  tones 
for  letter-press  printing.  Mo3t  of  them  are  modifications 
of  previously  known  methods,  and  their  object  is,  as  a rule, 
to  produce  a lined  or  network  graio,  which  is  more  suitable 
for  type  work  than  for  printing  from  stone.  We  may 
therefore  refer  those  interested  in  the  matter  to  the  speci- 
fications of  the  patents. 

Many  other  ways  of  obtaining  grained  negatives  suggest 
themselves  ; for  instance,  there  are  many  fabrics  woven  in 
b'ack  and  white,  in  patterns  quite  suitable  for  giving  a 
good  mixed  or  regular  grain.  These  can  be  copied  and 
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used  as  film  negatives,  or  the  grain  image  can  be  printed 
from  them  on  to  the  original  negative  by  the  dusting 
process,  or  by  trausferfrom  a photo-transfer  print  on 
bicbromated  gelatine  paper.  The  process,  introduced  by 
the  writer,  of  dusting  a gelatine  surface  with  waxed  sand, 
or  other  granular  powder,  may  be  also  availed  for  the 
production  of  grained  negatives,  or  of  electrotyped  plates, 
from  which  grain  films  on  collodion  or  gelatine  can  be 
made,  or  transfers  ia  copper  plate  can  be  taken.  lo 
produce  such  films,  a glass  plate  is  coated  with  a solution 
of  gelatine  containing  a little  chrome  alum,  or  tannin,  to 
render  it  insoluble  on  drying.  When  set,  it  is  sprinkled 
evenly  all  over  with  sandi  which  has  previously  had  a little 
wax,  stearine,  or  paraffin  stirred  into  it  while  hot,  so  as  to 
coat  each  grain  with  a thin  film  of  greasy  matter,  which 
prevents  its  adhesion  to  the  gelatine.  When  the  plate  is 
dry,  the  loose  sand  is  removed  by  brushing  it  off,  and  the 
remainder  by  immersing  the  plate  in  water  and  gently 
rubbing  the  sand  away.  When  again  dry,  the  surface  of 
the  gelatine  will  be  found  to  be  very  evenly  grained.  A 
finely  grained  film  of  this  kind  would  make  an  excellent 
substitute  for  ground  glass  for  focussing  screens. 

( To  be  continued). 


Correspondence. 

WASHING  TROUGH. 

Dear  Sir, — May  1,  for  the  sake  of  amateurs  w ho  are  as 
much  bothered  over  washing  negatives  as  1 have  been, 
describe  a very  simple  and  inexpensive  washing  trough? 
It  consists  merely  of  a tin  dish  wide  enough  to  j ust  take  a 
plate  lengthways,  and  long  enough  to  take  any  required 
number  of  plates  breadthways,  and  about  two  inches  deep. 
Along  each  side,  not  less  than  an  inch  from  the  bottom, 
solder  a shoulder  (wire  will  do  if  the  dish  is  made  accu- 
rately) with  so  much  distance  between  them  that  they 
will  just  support  a plate.  If  preferred,  the sidesmight  be 
made  sloping,  so  that  the  plates  would  be  arrested  half  way 
down,  but  the  other  plan  is  the  best.  When  you  wish  to 
wash  any  plates,  put  them  on  the  supports,  film  side  down, 
cover  them  with  water,  and  leave  them. 

If  they  wash  thus  for  two  hours  with  one  change  of 
water,  and  with  a sluicing  at  the  change  and  finish,  I 
believe  they  will  be  quite  free  from  hypo.  Of  course  the 
addition  of  putting  the  dish  on  a stand,  and  having  a tap 
underneath  to  run  the  water  off,  is  a great  convenience, 
but  it  would  about  double  the  price.  The  only  objection 
that  I can  see  in  the  dish  is  that  it  takes  up  a lot  of  room  ; 
but  it  is  so  very  cheap,  and  saves  such  a lot  of  time  and 
water,  that  it  is  quite  worth  adopting. — I am,  yours,  &c., 

Washer. 


ROYAL  CORNWALL  POLYTECHNIC  SOCIETY. 

Sir,— I beg  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  an 
alteration  that  has  been  made  in  one  of  the  rules  for  this 
year’s  exhibition  (which  will  be  held  at  the  Polytechnic 
Hall,  Falmouth,  on  Tuesday,  September  22nd) — viz.,  that 
rule  7 will  not  apply  to  the- photographic  department, 
wherein  it  says,  “No  holder  of  a medal  or  prize  may  re- 
ceive an  award  of  the  same  or  lower  value  for  similar  sub- 
jects in  the  same  department  at  the  next  two  subsequent 
exhibitions.”  The  above  restriction  being  removed,  the 
awards  will  be  made  in  accordance. 

I also  beg  to  call  attention  that  there  is  an  Art  Union 
in  connection  with  the  exhibition,  wherein  professional 
photographers’  exhibits  which  are  for  sale  are  open  to  be 
selected  by  the  winners  as  prizes,  as  well  as  oil  paintings 
and  water-colour  drawings.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
photographers  will  not  overlook  this  department.  Tickets, 
one  shilling  each,  c in  be  had  of  auy  member  of  committee, 
as  soon  as  published,  or  from  myself. 


Prospectuses  and  prize  lists  are  now  ready,  which  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  forward  on  application,  and  any 
further  particulars  required. — Yours  very  truly, 

Wm.  Brooks. 

Laurel  Villa,  Wray  Park,  Reigate,  June  22nd. 


SUSPENDING  THE  ACCOMMODATION  OF  THE 
EYE. 

Sir, — After  reading  Mr.  Jackman’s  paper  in  this  week’s 
News,  it  occurred  to  me  that  he  might  be  interested  in  the 
optical  matter  referred  to  iu  the  paper  enclosed.  I shall 
be  glad  to  see  an  explanation.  Also  I should  like  to  know 
the  meaning  of  “A  lens  of  3"  focal  length.”  I suppose 
3 inches  to  be  intended,  but  surely  it  is  a mistake  to  use 
the  sign  " (seconds)  for  inches. — Yours  truly, 

A.  Brothers,  F.R.A.S. 

[Mr.  Brothers  encloses  the  following  extract  from  a contribu- 
tion of  his  to  the  Journal  of  tht  Manchester  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Institute.  If  he  will  look  at  an  ordinary  engineer's 
drawing,  he  will  find  that  the  same  sign  which  astronomers  use 
for  seconds  is  used  as  Mr.  Jackman  uses  it.] 

“ The  effect  on  the  retina  when  the  eyes  have  been  fixed  in- 
tently for  a few  seconds  on  a brightly  illuminated  coloured 
object  is  well  known ; the  colour  complementary  to  the  one 
looked  at  always  appears  when  the  gaze  is  removed  to  a colour- 
less surface.  It  is  also  a matter  of  common  observation  that 
when  the  eyes  have  been  directed  to  a bright  light  for  a short 
time,  the  image  left  on  the  retina,  as  seen  when  the  eyes  are 
averted,  is  dark  ; but  it  the  eyes  are  rapidly  opened  and  closed, 
the  image  is  still  seen  bright.  I am  not  aware,  however,  that  it 
has  ever  been  noticed  that  this  image  varies  in  size  according  to 
the  distance  of  the  background  to  which  the  eyes  are  directed. 
A circle  of  gas  jets,  perhaps,  affords  the  simplest  test.  It  will 
be  seen,  after  looking  at  the  circle  of  light  for  a few  seconds — 
in  some  cases  a more  or  less  lengthened  gaze  at  the  light  is 
necessary,  owing  to  the  varying  sensitiveness  of  the  retina — • 
that,  if  the  vision  be  turned  to  a distant  background,  the  size 
of  the  image  is  instantly  enlarged,  and  then,  if  the  eyes  be 
directed  to  a near  background,  the  image  is  reduced  in  size.  If 
any  difficulty  should  be  fouud  in  seeing  the  reversed  image  of 
the  gas  jets,  it  may  readily  be  seen  as  a bright  object  by  rapidly 
closing  and  opening  the  eyelids.  The  effect  is  the  same  as  if 
the  image  were  seen  through  a cone — the  apex  of  the  cone  being 
held  close  to  the  eyes.  Iu  other  words,  the  effect  is  the  reverse 
of  the  ordinary  rules  of  perspective.” 


Jrocfcbtngs  .of  jsocictics. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

A monthly  technical  meeting  was  held  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall 
Mall  East,  on  Tuesday  last,  the  23rd  inst.,  Mr.  John  Spiller, 
F.C.S.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Addenisrooke  again  brought  forward  the  shutter  which 
he  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting.  The  apparatus  is  a more  port- 
able form  of  one  shown  a year  or  two  ago,  and  now  weighs  only 
ten  ounces.  In  the  shutter  now  shown,  the  exposure  is  capable  of 
variation  from  two  seconds  to  one-twenty-fourth  of  a second,  and 
the  exhibitor  asked  the  opinion  of  the  members  as  to  the  desira- 
bility of  increasing  or  decreasing  this  range. 

Mr.  Cowan  was  of  opinion  that  for  exposures  exceeding  two 
seconds,  the  ordinary  lens  cap  would  suffice. 

Mr.  W.  England  said  that  with  commercial  plates  it  was 
certainly  rarely  possible  to  obtain  a negative  sufficiently  exposed 
in  less  than  one-twenty-fonrth  of  a second. 

Mr.  W.  Bedford  exhibited  his  latest  improved  apparatus  for 
cutting  up  gelatine  emulsion  for  the  washing  process.  For  this 
purpose  the  ordinary  plated  metal  cylinder  is  replaced  by  one  of 
ebonite,  which,  in  the  one  shown,  measures  three  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  about  one  foot  long.  At  one  end  is  fitted  a removable 
-ilver-plated  copper-wire  gauze,  of  about  eight  meshes  to  the 
inch.  The  opposite  end  is  capped  with  a perforated  plate,  which 
is  connected  with  an  or  Unary  water  tap.  To  use  the  apparatus, 
the  emulsion,  cooled  down  to  about  120°  F.,  is  poured  in  the 
cylinder ; when  the  gelatine  has  sufficiently  set,  a disc  of  ebonite, 
which  acts  as  a piston,  is  inserted  inside  the  cylinder.  On  con- 
necting the  apparatus  with  the  water  supply,  the  pressure,  which 
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in  the  North  of  London  is  about  seventy  pounds  on  the  inch, 
forces  the  emulsion  through  the  wire  gauze  in  long  shreds. 

Mr.  Shew  showed  a small  portable  camera  specially  designed 
for  taking  street  views.  The  apparatus  is  easily  set  up,  and 
the  quarter-plate  size,  with  slide,  weighs  only  twelve  ounces. 
The  shutter  works  on  the  principle  of  a revolving  stop,  actuated 
by  a watch  spring.  Several  very  interesting  instantaneous  views 
taken  with  the  apparatus  were  passed  round. 


London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

A meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  18th  inst., 
Mr.  W.  E.  Derenham  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  spoke  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  employment  of  very  slow  bromide  plates  for  some  out-door 
subjects,  and  he  showed  a series  of  chloride  transparencies  made 
from  negatives  which  had  received  exposures  ranging  up  to  ten 
minutes. 

The  Chairman  preferred  a slow  emulsion  for  copying  pur- 
poses, and  employed  one  that  was  not  washed. 

Mr\  Cowan  used  a special  emulsion  for  copying  ; it  was  made 
by  the  ammonia  process  and  washed ; the  rapidity  depended 
upon  the  proportion  of  silver  converted  into  ammonia  nitrate  ; 
an  eighth  part  would  give  a slow  plate,  and  a fourth  a plate 
quicker.  This  characteristic  of  ammonia  he  considered  to  be 
valuable  to  the  emulsionist.  In  reply  to  a member,  he  said 
that  a large  excess  of  ammonia  would  yield  a slow  plate  with 
very  clear  shadows. 

Sir.  A.  Mackie  stated  that  sulphite  of  soda  destroyed  the  pink 
stain  on  albumen  paper  ; it  was  attributed  by  some  to  sulphur- 
ous acid. 

Mr.  F.  York,  who  had  just  returned  from  a tour  in  the 
States,  then  favoured  the  meeting  with  a description  of  Car- 
butt’s  dry  plate  factory.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  his 
remarks  : — “ All  the  water  used  is  obtained  from  a deep  well,  the 
temperature  being  50°  F.  A steam  engine  is  used  for  forcing 
air — filtered  through  Canton  flannel — into  the  building,  the 
temperature  of  which  stands  at  60°  F.  winter  or  summer.  Plates 
were  coated  by  hand,  and  passed  through  a refrigerating  chamber 
by  means  of  endless  bands  ; thence  into  drying  racks,  where  in 
four  hours  they  were  ready  for  packiug.  This  house  was  also 
making  a film  of  gelatine  and  albumen  which  gave  a result 
more  like  a wet  plate.  They  recommended  the  carbonate  of 
potash  developer  used  with  a restrainer,  as  they  could  get  a 
better  coloured  negative  than  by  any  other  means,  and  the  ex- 
posure could  be  shortened  to  one  half  that  necessary  for  ammonia. 
Very  few  English  plates  were  sold  in  America,  aud  these  were 
not  so  rapid  as  those  of  American  manufacture.” 

Mr.  J.  Stuart  had  some  American  plates  sent  him  ; he  gave 
an  exposure  of  drop  shutter,  and  they  were  at  least  three 
times  over-exposed. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  remarked  that  some  plate3  made  by  one 
of  the  gentlemen  present  had  required  a diaphragm  No.  32 
of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain’s  standard. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Prestwick  mentioned  that  Mr.  Pollard  Graham  had 
found  a means  of  increasing  rapidity  six  times  by  an  addition 
to  the  developer. 

Mr.  Haddon  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  dry  air  in 
summer  when  it  was  cooled  by  artificial  means. 

Mr.  Burton  referred  to  the  danger  of  opening  Winchesters  of 
ammonia  in  summer,  and  mentioned  a recent  case  of  expansion 
wherein  the  liquid  had  boiled  over.  Several  gentlemen  had  met 
with  a similar  experience. 

Mr.  Cobb  inquired  if  anyone  had  suffered  from  deafness 
which  could  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  ammonia  ; but  no 
direct  evidence  was  forthcoming. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  attributed  the  difficulty  of  toning  the  opal 
plates  he  had  shown  on  a previous  occasion  to  the  presence  of 
citrates  ; by  substituting  acetate,  toning  would  be  easier.  He 
then  passed  round  some  glass  plates  coated  with  the  formalin 
given  last  week,  and  printed  until  they  assumed  a deep  ruby 
tint ; he  thought  they  would  prove  an  excellent  substitute  for 
ruby  glass,  and,  tested  spectroscopically,  they  were  safer  for 
dark-room  purposes,  as  they  only  showed  the  slightest  fiinge  of 
green.  lie  also  recommended  a thin  gelatinous  coating  of 
barium  sulphate  on  glass  as  a substitute  for  opal  glass,  or  as  a 
backing  for  transparencies. 

A discussion  then  took  place  on  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
citrates  mixed  with  chlorides  in  a gelatiuo-citro-chloride 
emulsion  for  direct  printing,  in  which  the  Chairman  and 
several  of  the  members  took  part. 


Mr.  Stuart  showed  some  excellent  negatives  to  illustrate  the 
quality  conferred  by  the  use  of  potash  as  a developer.  He  dis- 
solved one  ounce  of  pure  anhydrous  potassium  carbonate  in  an 
equal  weight  of  water,  which  gave  a solution  of  syrupy  consist- 
ency. Three  drops  of  this  were  added  to  enough  pyro  and  sul- 
phite of  soda — both  in  solution — to  cover  the  plate  ; eight 
grains  of  sodium  sulphite,  aud  one  of  pyrogallol,  was  contained 
in  each  ounce  of  developer. 

Messrs.  W.  K.  Burton  and  A.  Cowan  thought  equal  results 
might  have  been  obtained  with  ammonia  carbonate. 

Mr.  Henderson  was  sure  that  the  best  all-round  developer 
was  the  ordinary  liquid  ammonia,  potassium- bromide,  and  pyro 
formula. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Longdon  was  elected  a member  of  the  Association. 

It  was  announced  that  the  annual  dinner  will  take  place  on 
Thursday,  July  2nd,  commencing  at  6.30  p.m. 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

The  eighth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  current  session  was  held  in 
5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  on  Wednesday  evening,  3rd  June,  Mr. 
Wm.  Forgan,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and 
approved,  Dr.  James  Foulis  was  elected  an  ordinary  member  of 
the  Society. 

A letter  from  Mr.  Norman  Macbeth,  R.S.A.,  was  read, 
resigning  his  position  as  President  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Wm.  Neii.sCTn  moved  that  the  Society  request  Mr.  Mac- 
beth to  withdraw  his  resignation  as  President  of  the  Society, 
and  that  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  enclose  this  motion  to  Mr. 
Macbeth.  This  was  agreed  to  by  the  meeting  nem.  con. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  Mr.  Stewart  should  withdraw  his 
resignati  n as  a member  of  Council. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  a prize  competition  among 
members  of  the  Society  would  take  place  in  October  next,  with 
the  view  of  a picture  beiug  selected  from  these  for  a presenta- 
tion print  to  the  Sociely.  These  pictures  were  not  to  bs 
restricted  merely  to  those  for  competition,  but  it  was  desirable 
that  members  should  also  send  in  other  pictures,  that  there 
might  be  an  exhibition  of  the  whole  in  October  next,  at  a con- 
versazione to  then  take  place.  The  matter  had  been  put  in 
the  billet  now  to  impress  upon  members  the  necessity  of 
preparing  pictures  either  for  competition  or  exhibition.  It  was 
very  desirable  that  as  many  as  possible  should  be  sent  in,  that 
the  conversazione  might  be  a success. 

Mr.  Andrew  Pringle  read  a paper  on  lantern  slides,  which 
will  be  fouud  on  pige  374.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a 
number  of  slides  projected  on  the  screen. 

At  its  conclusion  Mr.  Pringle  received  a hearty  vote  of  thanks. 

The  Chairman  directed  the  attention  of  members  to  an 
International  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  Dundee  in  February 
next. 

After  this,  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  chair  terminated  the 
proceedings. 

The  next  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  on  the 
7th  October. 


Hyde  Amateur  Photographic  Society. 

TnK  usual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the 
17th  inst.,  the  President  (Mr.  F.  W.  Cheetham)  in  the  chair. 

Aft-r  reading  and  confirming  the  minutes  of  the  preceding 
meeting,  a discussion  arose  as  to  the  best  means  of  getting  the 
railway  companies  to  grant  tickets  to  amateur  photographic 
societies  at  reduced  fares. 

The  Chairman  said  he  thought  the  best  plan  would  be  for 
each  society  to  lay  before  the  various  railway  companies  a list  of 
the  rambles  intended  to  take  place  during  the  summer  season, 
aud  ask  them  to  grant  tickets  at  reduced  fares. 

Mr.  Cartwright  thought  that  would  scarcely  do  ; what  he 
waned  was,  to  be  able  to  go  at  any  time  at  reduced  rates. 

Mr.  Crowthkr  said  the  railway  companies  granted  to  fishers, 
and  so  the  same  privilege  ought  to  be  granted  to  photographers. 

Several  other  members  having  given  their  opinion,  it  was 
ultimately  decided  to  assist  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic 
Society  iu  their  endeavour  to  get  reduced  fares. 

Several  other  matters  having  been  disposed  of,  those  members 
who  had  attended  the  last  two  rambles  exhibited  their  work. 
The  first  ramble  had  been  to  Haddon  Hall,  when  about  fifty 
views  were  taken,  aud  out  of  that  number  about  forty  were  very 
good.  In  this  trip  Mr.  Pennington  came  oil  best  with  one  of  his 
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views,  having  a very  good  landscape  with  Haddon  Hall  in  the 
distant  background.  The  second  trip  was  to  Marple  Hall 
(Dr.  G.  W.  Sidebotham  being  captain),  some  thirty  views  being 
taken.  Nearly  all  of  these  proved  good,  the  groups  taken  being 
excellent ; whilst  Mr.  Crowther  was  congratulated  on  one  of  his 
views. 


Postal  Photographic  Society-. 

A committee  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Hon.  Sec.’s 
address,  4,  Middle  Ternplo  Lane,  on  the  17th  inst.,  and  the 
following  business  was  transacted  : — 

1.  Each  member  to  have  two  votes  in  future  albums;  one  for 
the  first  prize  and  one  for  the  second. 

2.  The  voting  in  Competition  7 was  examined,  aud  the  result 
was  : — Class  I — G.  Bankart  (1st  prize),  with  76  votes  ; It.  Leven- 
thorpe  (2nd  prize),  with  12  votes.  Class  II — F.  G.  Ticehurst 
(1st  prize),  with  55  votes;  G.  Bankart  (2nd),  with  10.  Class  III 
— G.  Bankart  (1st  prize),  with  73  votes  ; It.  Tindall  (2nd),  with 
18. 

3.  The  voting  in  albums  17,  18,  aud  19  was  found  to  result 
in  the  prize  in  each  being  taken  respectively  by  Mr.  Giddurn, 
with  print  1002,  G.  Bankart  with  prints  1023  and  1028  (both 
these  prints  having  equal  votes),  and  U.  E.  Lees  with  print 

No.  1120. 

4.  The  following  gentlemen,  who  had  been  provisionally  ad- 
mitted, were  duly  elected,  viz. : — Mr.  H.  Lunn,  Rev.  H.  Aldwiu 
Soames,  Messrs.  W.  T.  Tucker,  and  Alfred  Dewey.  The  follow- 
ing candidate  was  also  elected,  viz. : — Miss  Kitchen. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  for  the 

Annual  General  Meeting. 

Dr.  Day  (the  president)  having  becu  elected  to  the  chair,  the 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  and 
the  Hon.  Secretary  reported  shortly  as  to  the  position  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Society,  which  now  consisted  of  ninety-seven 
members,  and  had  issued  13  albums  containing  700  prints 
during  the  past  year.  The  balance  sheet  was  produced  and 
approved. 

It  was  then  proposed  by  the  Rev.  Mii.f.s  Barnes,  seconded 
by  Mr.  G.  Percival  Smith,  and  carried,  that  the  present 
members  of  the  Committee  be  re-elected,  aud  that  Mr.  II.  Noel 
Malan  be  also  elected  to  fill  a vacmt  seat. 

The  subjects  for  the  Special  Albums  were,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  fixed  to  be  the  same  as  last  year,  viz. : — 
September  1 st,  1885 — instantaneous  views  ; November  1st,  1885 
— members’  own  portraits  ; January  1st,  18SG — interiors,  archi- 
tecture, old  buildings,  &c.  ; March  1st,  1886 — animals  ; 
May  1st,  1886— j-plate  and  smaller  sizes  only,  larger  sizes  cut 
down  not  eligible  ; July  1st,  1886 — portraits,  groups,  and 
figures. 

Mr.  Miles  Barnes  called  the  attealion  of  the  meeting  to  a 
discussion  relative  to  cheap  lenses  which  had  taken  place  in  one 
of  the  note-books,  and  showed  an  enlargement  11  by  14  from  a 
I -plate  negative,  taken  by  a well-known  cheap  lens,  the  defini- 
tion of  which  was  as  perfect  as  if  it  had  been  the  product  of  one 
of  the  highest  price  lenses. 

Mr.  Percival  Smith  produced  his  improved  and  patent 
camera,  which  was  examined  with  much  interest,  and  admitted 
to  be  far  simpler  and  lighter  than  the  majority  of  tho3e  in  the 
market ; he  also  explained  a most  ingenious  arrangement  of 
lenses,  which  he  had  patented,  and  by  which  the  angle  of  the 
lens  could  be  instantaneously  increased  or  diminished  by 
shortening  or  lengthening  the  focu3  as  required,  and  this  with- 
out materially  increasing  the  weight  of  an  ordinary  lens. 

~ After  a vote  of  thanks  to  these  gentlemen,  the  meeting 
adjourned. 


The  Bury  Photographic  and  Arts  Club. 

The  first  out-door  meeting  of  the  above  Club  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, June  10th.  The  members  and  their  fiiends  mustered  in 
great  force.  Leaving  Bury  for  Accrington  by  an  early  train, 
where  a waggonette  was  provided  to  take  them  to  Whalley,  a 
stay  was  here  made  ; several  of  the  members  securing  negatives 
of  the  Abbey,  Old  Church,  &c.  The  party  then  proceeded  to 
Milton  and  Holder  Bridge.  The  light  being  good,  several  views 
were  taken.  The  next  place  visited  was  Stonevhurst  College, 
where,  by  the  kindness  of  the  authorities,  the  members  were  per- 
mitted to  inspect  the  splendid  chapel,  gardens,  walks,  &c.  Hurst 
Green,  fetid  Church,  and  Ribchester  were  then  visited;  mauv 
negatives  being  taken  of  these  and  other  interesting  objects. 


The  party  then  partook  of  tea,  after  which  Messrs.  Mellar  and 
Holdin  took  groups  of  the  party  present. 


Coventry  and  Midland  Photographic  Society. 

Tiie  first  out-door  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednes- 
day, the  17th  inst.,  by  the  kind  permission  of  L.  V.  Loyd,  Esq.,  in 
Combe  Park.  The  morning,  which  was  dull  and  cloudy,  gave 
no  promise  of  successful  photography,  but  at  1 p.m.  matters  im- 
proved, causing  the  spirits  of  those  members  with  heavily  charged 
slides  to  rise  considerably.  A pleasant  drive  of  about  half-an- 
hour  through  charming  scenery  brought  the  party  to  its  destina- 
tion. Cameras  ranging  from  {-plate  to  12  by  10  were  at  once 
brought  into  requisition,  and  the  members,  fully  armed,  at  onco 
proceeded  iu  quest  of  the  picturesque.  The  light  proved  fickle, 
but  those  members  who  waited  till  the  clouds  rolled  by  were 
rewarded  by  short  gleams  of  sunshine  which  enabled  the  exposures 
to  be  satisfactorily  made.  The  drive  home  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening  brought  a pleasant  outing  to  a close. 


Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

The  excursion  for  the  20th  instant  was  fixed  for  Gawsworth, 
but  the  weather  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  was  so  unfavourable 
that  it  was  thought  it  must  be  put  off.  Within  an  hour  of 
starting, {however,  the  sun  began  to  make  an  occasional  appearance, 
and  when  the  gathering  took  place  at  the  station  a sufficient 
uumber  of  members  and  friends  was  found  to  be  present  to 
warrant  the  excursion  being  proceeded  with.  Gawsworth  is  situ- 
ated in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  Cheshire,  about  three  miles 
from  Macclesfield,  and  only  about  six  from  Buxton,  in  Derbyshire, 
and  the  same  distance  from  Leek,  in  Staffordshire.  The  party 
proceeded  by  rail  to  Macclesfield,  whence  they  drove  in  open 
carriages  to  Gawsworth,  stopping  on  their  way,  just  before 
arriving  at  their  destination,  to  visit  the  grave  of  “ Maggotty” 
Johnson.  Only  a hundred  yards  or  so  past  the  eccentric 
Johnson’s  grave  the  road  takes  a sudden  turn,  aud  the  visitor 
at  once  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  most  attractive  features  of 
the  parish.  Before  him  is  the  placid  and  old-fashioned-looking 
fishpond,  with  a sluice  at  the  far  end  ; the  surface  is  broken  up 
here  and  there  by  lilies  and  other  water  plants,  and  the  church, 
which  grows  even  more  picturesque  as  you  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  it,  is  reflected  as  in  a mirror  on  £he  face  of  the 
water.  The  frame  to  the  mirror,  adding  to  its  nnrvellous 
power  of  reflection,  is  composed  of  spreading  beech  and  towering 
elm,  through  the  breaks  in  which  peep  out  the  “ magpie,” 
structures  of  the  Old  Hall  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  still  more 
picturesque  rectory  on  the  other.  The  whole  scene  is  one  of 
such  quiet  old-world  beauty  as  to  astonish  the  visitor  who  sees 
it  for  the  first,  time  and  to  ensure  a return  to  it  time  after  time. 
The  place  seems  dedicated  to  what  Goldsmith  terms  “ sweet 
repose  ; ” and  to  see  it  as  the  Manchester  Society  saw  it,  with 
boughs  tossed  about  by  violent  winds,  with  the  mirror  broken 
into  ten  thousand  reflecting  surfaces,  and  to  feel  withal  a chilling 
dampness  pervading  the  atmosphere,  is  to  have  Gawsworth  at  a 
distinct  disadvantage,  as  much  from  an  ;e3thctic  as  from  a 
photographic  point  of  view.  But  the  attractions  of  Gawsworth 
are  not  all  out  of  doors,  and  tbe  rector  of  the  parish,  Rev.  John 
J.  Penrose,  B.A.,  having,  in  answer  to  the  application  of  the 
leader  for  the  day,  very  kindly  given  permission  to  the  Society 
to  photograph  the  interior  of  the  ancient  church,  with  its  very 
remarkable  monumental  effigies  ; and  not  only  this,  but  also 
thrown  open  his  own  rectory  for  interior  photography,  the 
visitors  were  quickly  at  work  inside  both  interesting  buildings. 
As  no  exposure  under  half  an  hour  was  deemed  sufficient,  a 
good  deal  of  time  was  consumed  in  this  work,  and  when  the 
time  for  tea  arrived  the  cameras  were  not  all  satisfied,  and  some 
two  or  three  had  to  be  left  at  work  while  the  meal  was  con- 
sumed. ‘'A  goed  man  and  a west  wind  go  to  bed  at  night,” 
and  on  this  occasion  the  wind  proved  true  to  the  adage,  dying 
down  as  the  evening  advanced,  so  that  at  seven  o’clock,  when  it 
was  time  to  return  home,  the  best  part  of  the  day  had  come,  and 
every  camera  seemed  anxious  to  take  another  view,  though  it 
could  not  be  from  one  of  the  scores  of  places  of  vantage  which 
the  delightful  village  offers.  The  total  number  of  plates  exposed 
was  much  less  than  is  commonly  the  case,  but  the  long  expo- 
sures given  would  leave  little  room  for  failure,  and  probably  the 
members  will  have  no  cause  to  regret  that  the  weather  drove 
them  within,  instead  of  inviting  them  without. 

After  tea  Mr.  Abel  Heywood,  jun.,  read  a short  commun’ca- 
tion  which  he  had  compiled  for  the  occasion  on  the  history  of 
Gawsworth, 
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%<xlh  in  % Stubio. 

Another  Go-and-Retorn  Shutter.  — An  arrangement 
devised  by  Mr.  Grimston  has  been  shown  to  us.  The  go-and- 
return  movement  is  provided  for  by  a crank  arm  attached  to  a 
spring  barrel,  and  shown  at  the  top  of  the  woodcut;  and  one 


useful  feature  of  the  arrangement  is  the  circumstance  that  the 
lower  part  of  the  apparatus  is  so  thin  that  it  can  be  fitted  into 
the  ordinary  diaphragm  slot. 

Photography  and  Book-Binding. — A collection  of  Por- 
traits of  Dickens,  numbering  nearly  200,  has  been  bound  in  cne 
volume,  demy  quarto  size,  by  Mr.  Zaehnsdorf  ; the  cover  is  dark 
red  Levant  morocco,  inlaid  with  a green  band  encircling  four 
portraits,  let  in  under  the  leather  and  covered  with  talc.  The  por- 
traits represent  the  four  ages  of  Dickens,  and  are  reproduced  in 
platinot.ype  from  four  of  the  engravings  inside  the  book,  and  are 
surrounded  by  very  minute  gold  tooling,  giving  great  effect  to 
the  pictures.  The  collection  belongs  to  Mr.  C.  P.  Johnson,  who 
has  one  of  the  finest  Dickens’ collection  in  existence.  We  believe 
this  is  the  first  time  photography  has  played  an  important  part  as 
a decoration  in  connection  with  bookbinding  ; and  to  Mr.  Zaehns- 
dorf, who  is  not  only  well  known  as  an  art  book -binder,  but  also 
as  an  energetic  amateur  photographer,  much  credit  is  due  for  the 
idea  and  the  execution. 

A Costume  for  Women  Photographers. — Funny  Folks 
makes  the  Vice-Presidentess  of  the  “ R vising  of  Women  in  the 
Social  Scale  by  Providing  them  with  Remunerative  Employ- 
ment Association,”  say  : — “ We  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  lady  photographers  ought  to  make  larye  fortunes.  Of 
course,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
devise  an  appropriate  dress,  and  every 
spare  minute  I have  I am  devoting  to 
this.  But  with  my  painting  on  china, 
1 ndian  club  and  trapeze  exercise,  banjo 
practice  (you  know  that  this  is  the 
fashionable  drawiDg-room  instru- 
ment), repousse  work,  scientific  dress 
cutting,  ancient  history  lectures, 
Schopenheuerstudies,  Blavatschy,  and 
Buddhism,  in  addition  to  cookery  in 
its  highest  cult,  I haven’t  a great 
deal  of  time  to  spare  ; so  if  you  have 
any  ideas  on  the  subject  of  a photo- 
graphic atelier  dress  for  ladies,  pray 
write  me.  I was  thinking  that  a collar 
and  cuffs  of  this  shape  would  be  nice. 
Perhaps  you  could  suggest  something  else  to  go  with  them.” 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  July  1 
will  be  “ The  Chemistry  of  Toning.”  The  Saturday  out-door 
meeting  will  be  at  Loughton';  trains  from  Liverpool  Street  at 


fa  Correspondents. 

*»*  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications, 
t AMi'Bl  C.  Riley. — The  specimens  are  very  interesting,  and  we 
tre  much  obliged  to  you  for  sending  them. 


E.  Jackson. — Your  most  likely  way  of  obtaining  what  you  want — 
if,  indeed,  it  exists — is  by  advertising  in  the  Photographic 
News.  Anyone  taking  such  a photograph  would  be  almost 
certain  to  secure  the  copyright. 

W.  Barry. — 1.  Your  photograph  of  the  interior  of  the  tunnel  is 
extremely  interesting,  and  we  shall  bo  very  glad  to  have  a de- 
scription of  your  method  of  working.  An  unfolded  print  will 
serve  our  purpose  for  reproduction  quite  as  well  as  the  negative. 

2.  We  have  not  seen  any  results,  and,  like  yourself,  should  be 
glad  to  see  them.  A letter  addressed  to  Captain  Eugene  Himly, 
Berlin,  will  probably  reach  him. 

Non-Chemist. — Soften  some  good  glue  in  water,  add  about  its 
own  weight  of  glycerine,  and  melt  in  a water  bath.  The  extent 
to  which  the  softening  action  must  be  carried  on  depends  on  the 
quality  of  roller  you  require.  The  rollers  can  be  cast  in  smooth 
brass  tubes  well  oiled.  2.  There  is  no  satisfactory  method. 

3.  Soak  it  in  a weak  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  acidified 
with  hydrochloric  acid. 

T.  Jones. — The  Autotype  Company,  Oxford  Street,  or  Sprague 
and  Co.,  Martin’s  Lane,  Cannon  Street. 

J.  E.  Hoggard. — There  is  not  even  one. 

R.  Milliken. — If  possible,  we  will  obtain  it  for  you. 

G.  H.  C.— -Obtain  the  Camera  Oscura,  published  at  Florence. 

Pin. — 1.  You  must  make  it,  as  such  articles  are  not  sold  in  com- 
merce at  present.  2.  By  planing  out  grooves  on  a slab  of  type 
metal,  and  using  this  as  a mould  for  the  rubber  during  vulcaniza- 
tion. 3.  From  Hughes  and  Kimler,  West  Harding  Street, 
Fetter  Lane,  E.C.  4.  At  the  same  place.  5.  Try  another 
sample  of  gelatine.  6.  Perhaps  you  keep  the  paper  too  loDg 
after  sensitizing.  7-  No.  8.  See  answer  to  question  3.  9.  You 
had  better  goto  one  of  the  best  makers.  10.  On  the  whole,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  a portra't  lens  will  be  the  best. 

Country  Bird. — Thin  paper,  sold  under  the  name  of  Papier 
Mineral , is  stretched  over  the  back  of  the  negative,  and  gummed 
down  at  the  edges.  You  can  shade  this  by  means  of  black  lead 
powder  applied  with  a paper  stump.  A matt  varnish  which 
answers  a similar  purpose  can  be  made  as  follows : — 

Sandarac 18  parts 

Mastic  4 ,, 

Ether  200  ,, 

Benzole  80  ,, 

S.  — 1.  It  is  to  hand,  and  we  are  much  obliged.  Had  it  not  been  for 
a press  of  matter,  it  would  have  appeared  before  this.  2.  Send 
them  to  Stevens’  Auction  Rooms,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

E.  A.  P. — There  are  regulations  affecting  the  matter,  but  they 
differ  at  each  of  the  places  you  refer  to.  Make  enquiry  from  the 
gate-keeper  in  each  case. 

Canada. — 1.  From  what  you  say,  we  cannot  gather  that  you  would 
have  any  better  chance  than  at  home.  2.  There  is  not  one. 

W.  B.  F.— Both  pose  and  expression  are  exceptionally  natural  and 
pleasing. 

J.  D. — Use  a landscape  lens  by  preference. 

J.  W.  B.  M. — Ordinary  blotting-paper  is  very  liable  to  contain 
hypo,  but  the  special  kind  you  refer  to  is  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Chas.  Morgan  and  Co.,  of  Cannon  Street. 

Oxon. — You  can  patent  it ; but  unless  there  are  deiinite  points  of 
novelty,  the  patent  will  be  as  worthless  as  nine  out  of  ten  of  the 
existing  photographic  patents. 


JMiotognipbs  llccnstcrcb. 

Mr.  G.  Molf.  (Banbury)— Photo,  of  Broken  Cart,  &c.  ; Interior  of 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  Banbury ; Reindeer  Inn,  Banbury. 

Mr.  Gkouge  Tavi.ou  (Bishop  Auckland) — Ph  .to.  of  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ehwin  (Ballymena)— Photo,  of  Rev.  Thos.  Watters. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Newton  (Norbiton,  Surrey)— Photo,  entitled  “Returning  from 
tho  Derby. 


f lje  photographic  Jlefos. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom: — 
Yearly  ...  15s.  Od  | Half-Yearly  ...  7s.  8d.  I Quarterly  ...  3s.  lOd 
To  the  United  States,  the  Continent,  ana  the  Colonies: — 
Yearly  ...  17s.  4d.  | Half-Yr early  ...  8s.  8d.  | Quarterly  ...  4s.  4d 
To  India  (Yearly)  19s.  6d. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  IN  COLUMN. 

Not  exceeding  Five  Lines  (36  words)...  3s.  Od. 

Each  Additional  Line 0s.  4d. 

Repeated  insertions,  and  special  positions  or  style,  by  contract. 

Advertisements  should  be  forwarded  (prepaid)  to  Piper  and  Carter. 
5,  Castle  Street,  Holborn,  E.C.,  to  reach  the  office  not  later  than  noon  on 
Thursday.  A fee  of  Gd.  must  be  forwarded  when  the  Publishers  are 
expected  to  receive  and  forward  replies  to  Advertisements;  and  when  they 
undertake  the  receipt  of  replies,  they  must  be  entrusted  with  the  name 
and  address  of  advertiser,  for  revelation  to  applicants,  in  case  they  may 
deem  it  necessary. 
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REOENT  IMPROVEMENT  IN  T1IE  ASPHALT 
PROCESS. 

Prof.  J.  Husnik  has  recently  worked  out  an  improve- 
ment which  forms  a genuine  advance  in  the  asphalt  pro- 
cess as  applied  to  photo-zincography.  This  he  describes  iu 
the  Photographische  Mitlheitungcn,  from  which  we  abstract 
the  following  particulars  of  the  process. 

In  working  the  asphalt  process  it  is  desirable  to  separate 
from  the  bitumen  the  portion  which  is  soluble  iu  ether, 
that  portion  beiug  iusensitive  to  light.  To  bring  this 
about,  it  has  b?en  customary  to  powder  the  bitumen,  to 
pass  it  through  a fine  sieve,  and  to  pour  ether  over  it. 

This  process  has  been  only  partially  successful,  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  insensitive  bitumen  remaining 
imdissolved  after  any  reasonable  time  of  the  action  of  the 
ether. 

Herr  llusnik  get'  over  the  difficulty  iu  the  following 
ingenious  manner.  The  bitumen  is  reduced  to  a coarse 
powder,  ani  is  dissolved  in  rectified  turpentine.  By 
allowing  sufficient  time,  a very  large  proportion  of  the  bitu- 
men may  be  thu3  dissolved.  Heir  Husnik  states  that  with 
occasional  stirring  during  three  days  the  turpentine  can 
be  caused  to  take  up  one-third  of  its  weight  of  bitumen. 
When  a saturated  solution  of  bitumeu  in  turpentine  has 
been  made,  the  liquid  is  diluted  with  ether.  This  process 
now  precisely  corresponds  with  the  precipitation  of  a 
gelatine  emulsion  by  the  use  of  alcohol,  except  that  iu  the 
latter  case  it  is  usual  to  pour  the  emulsion  into  the  alcohol  — 
that  is  to  say,  into  the  precipitatiug  fluid  ; whilst  in  the  case 
of  the  bitumeu  process  the  solution,  corresponding  to  the 
emulsion,  has  the  precipitating  fluid — the  ether— poured 
into  it.  The  reason  for  adopting  this  course  will  soon  be 
made  evident 

As  ether  is  poured  into  the  solution  of  bitumen  in 
turpentine,  the  first  effect  is  merely  to  cause  the  fluid  to 
become  less  viscous  ; but  after  the  solution  has  been  about 
three  times  diluted,  a doughy  precipitate  is  thrown  down. 

To  discover  now  whether  the  ether  has  thrown  down  all 
the  insoluble  asphalt,  a portion  of  the  upper  stratum  of  the 
liquid  is  placed  in  a small  vessel.  If  an  addition  of  ether 
to  this  snull  portion  of  the  liquid  causes  the  precipitation 
of  any  bitumen,  it  shows  that  sufficient  ether  has  not  been 
ad  led  to  the  turpentine  solution.  Further  additions  are 
made,  a test  being  performed  after  each,  as  just  indicated, 
till  no  further  precipitate  takjs  place. 

. It  will  now  be  evident  why  the  ether  is  poured  into  the 
bitumen  solution,  and  not  vice  versa.  It  enables  the 
quantity  of  ether  necessary  to  be  accurately  guaged,  so  that 
there  is  no  waste.  ° 

Ihesolutiou  is  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours, 
when  the  superuatent  fluid  is  poured  away.  The  precipi- 
tate which  rein  kins  behind  amounts  to  about  half  the 


original  bitumen.  Fresh  ether  is  poured  over  the  precipi- 
tate, which  is  occasionally  stirred  up  during  two  or  three 
days.  This  causes  it  to  become  considerably  firmer,  on 
account  of  the  removal  of  almost  the  last  trace  of  the  tur- 
pentiue,  and  also  of  the  last  of  the  bitumen  soluble  in  ether. 

The  last  portion  of  ether  is  retained  to  be  used  again. 
The  precipitate  is  removed  with  a bent  strip  of  zinc  from 
the  vessel  in  which  it  was  thrown  down  ; it  is  placed  in  a 
porcelain  dish,  aud  is  allowed  to  remaiu  iu  a warm  place  for 
several  days,  with  occasional  stirring  to  secure  the  complete 
removal  of  the  ether,  when  there  remains  a “ hard,  ex- 
tremely brittle,  glitteriug  black  mass,  which  is  readily  re- 
duced to  powder  by  hand.”  After  the  bitumen  has  been 
thoroughly  freed  from  ether  as  described,  it  is  dissolved  in 
benzol  (not  benzine)  free  from  water.  Then  is  added  to 
each  100  parts  of  the  bitumen  1$  parts  of  Venice  turpen- 
tine. This  renders  the  film  more  pliable,  and  less  liable  to 
scale  oft  than  it  would  be  without  the  addition. 

If,  as  is  common  with  commercial  beuzol,  there  is  a trace 
of  water,  the  solution  of  bitumen  cannot  be  caused  to  flow 
evenly  over  the  zinc  plate,  but  runs  into  lines  and  drops. 
This  defect  cau  be  overcome  by  a free  addition  of  chloro- 
form. 

With  films  made  from  bitumen  prepared  as  described, 
the  exposure  necessary’  with  a clear  negative  is  only  ten 
minutes  in  bright  sunshine,  or  one  to  two  hours  in  diffused 
light,  and  development  is  complete  in  four  minutes. 


BLANCHARD’S  INSTANTANEOUS  VIEWS  MADE 
ON  WET  COLLODION  PLATES. 

Our  supplement  of  this  week  consists  of  some  examples  of 
the  exteusive  series  of  instantaneous  pictures  made  by 
Mr.  Blanchard  nearly  a quarter  of  a cen'ury  ago,  and 
which  pictures  are  now  iu  the  hi-torical  collection  of  the 
Photographic  Society,  at  the  Inventions  Exhibition.  With 
respect  to  these  pictures  Mr.  Blanchard  says  : — 

Nearly  all  the  river  and  street  scenes  were  made  between 
the  years  1861  and  1867,  and  the  lower  Thames  view — one 
of  the  four  illustrations — was  taken  exactly  twenty  years 
ago  this  spring.  In  an  art  so  comparatively  new  as  photo- 
graphy, this  is  a period  sufficiently  long  ago  to  have  earned 
for  it  the  mellow  expression,  “the  good  old  days.’’  It 
cannot  be  other  than  interesting,  therefore,  to  a new 
gen- ration  of  photographers  to  know  how  rapid  pictures 
were  made  by  the  antique  methods. 

In  this  age  of  prodigious  mechanical  appliances  and 
chemical  w ouders — when,  with  snap  shutters  and  pneumatic 
triggers,  not  only  can  a picture  be  produced  in  the  100th 
partof  a secon  1,  but  it  can  almost  be  made  in  five  minutes 
less  thau  no  time — in  such  an  age,  th-u,  as  this,  it  is  some- 
thing to  remember  that  just  aquifer  0?  a century  ago  the 
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veteran  Wilson,  of  Aberdeen,  produced  rapid  pictures  that 
have  never  been  surpassed — the  only  mechanical  appliance 
for  making  the  exposure  being  his  old  Scotch  cap,  which 
he  most  certainly  used  with  marvellous  dexterity. 

The  advent  of  gelatine  plates  has  made  the  out-door 
photography  of  to-day  so  extremely  easy  that  I am  sure 
the  amateur  of  the  present  can  have  no  possible  idea  of  the 
difficulties  incurred  and  the  bodily  fatigue  endured  by  the 
photographic  worker  in  the  past.  But  many  an  old  photo- 
grapher, when  he  recals  his  bye-gone  experiences,  will  say 
with  me,  that  in  spite  of  much  worry  and  botheration — of 
the  many  disappointments  to  put  against  the  comparatively 
few  successes  — that  the  intense  pleasure  of  obtaining  a 
real  success  on  the  field  made  up  for  much  trouble  and 
vexation  of  spirit.  The  out-door  worker  of  the  past  carried 
the  brand  of  his  craft,  for  not  only  were  his  hands  Hall- 
marked “pure  silver  ” unadulterated,  but  his  linen  was 
honoured  with  the  same  distinction.  Alas!  in  these 
degenerate  days  it  is  only  on  Hampstead  Ileath,  or  on  the 
sands  at  Ramsgate  or  Margate,  that  the  photographic  pro- 
fessor carries  his  (I  was  goi"g  to  say  blushing)  honours  on 
his  person. 

When  the  beautiful  sea  studies  of  Wilson,  and  the  then 
marvellous  street  views  of  Baris  by  England,  made  their 
appearance,  the  opinion  was  erroneously  held  that  the 
successes  in  instantaneous  photography  were  due  to  some 
carefully-guarded  secret.  On  the  contrary,  however, 
secret  dodges  had  very  little  to  do  with  it,  for  then,  as 
now,  those  fortunate  possessors  of  important  and  valuable 
wrinkles  profited  so  little  by  them  that  their  work  might 
generally  be  held  up  as  examples  of  what  to  avoid.  Suc- 
cess in  “ instantaneous  ” photography  was  not  due  to 
hidden  secrets,  and  the  work  of  the  veterans  I have  named 
was  not  produced  by  the  aid  of  carefully-concealed 
methods,  but  to  untiring  patience  and  care  in  perfecting 
the  modus  operandi  then  in  use. 

I find,  on  reference  to  an  article  on  “ Instantaneous 
Photography,”  written  by  me  in  18G4,  that  I cannot  do 
better  than  extract  a few  of  the  most  salient  portions,  for, 
with  all  my  after-experience,  I am  compelled  to  say  that, 
for  the  wet  collodion  process,  I know  of  no  better  method 

“ The  bath  should  contain  forty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver 
to  the  ounce  of  water,  aud  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the 
amount  of  silver  necessary  in  a small  quantity  of  water. 
Now  add  a few  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium,  well  stir,  and 
afterwards  add  the  remainder  of  the  water.  In  most  cases 
filtering  would  complete  the  operation,  aud  we  should 
have  a bath  in  perfect  order.  But  as  the  payment  of  a 
good  price  may  not  always  insure  a good  sample,  and  as,  iu 
instantaneous  photography,  success  is  due  to  attention  to 
trifles,  I always  assume  that  the  silver  may  be  acid,  or 
that  some  organic  impurity  may  have  sullied  some  un- 
fortunate crystals,  and  therefore,  to  be  sure,  I add  a small 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda,  stir  well,  and  let  the  solu 
tion  stand  for  some  hours  in  sunlight ; I then  filter,  and 
tty  a plate.  The  bath  will  generally  be  fouud  in  splendid 
condition,  giving  negatives  with  iron  development  that  re- 
quire no  intensification,  aud  will  rarely  need  the  addition 
of  any  acid.  This  bath  is,  however,  in  such  a nicely 
balanced  state,  that  with  some  collodious  it  ni'ght  be 
necessary  to  add  two  or  three  drops  of  very  dilute  nitric 
acid.  A better  plan,  however,  especially  if  the  collodion 
be  colourles',  will  be  to  add  two  or  three  drops  of  tincture 
of  iodine  to  the  collodion  until  it  assumes  a deep  straw 
colour.  A bath  prepared  as  above  will  not  retain  its 
sensitiveness  very  long ; a fortnight  will  be  about  the 
lougest  period  that  it  will  act  graciously,  and  then  will 
follow  fits  of  fickleness  and  waywardness,  perplexing 
enough  to  the  operator.  Bromo- iodized  collodion  is 
absolutely  necessary.  It  is  true  that  under  certain  circum- 
stan res,  by  no  means  under  coutrol,  very  rapid  pictures  can 
be  obtained  by  the  use  of  iodized  collodion  and  pyrogallic 
developer,  but  when  due  account  is  taken  of  the  un- 
certainty, and  more  than  all,  the  difficulty  of  producing 
perfectly  clean  pictures  free  from  ‘comets’  and  other 
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blemishes,  it  will  not  be  wise  to  waste  any  time  in  experi- 
ment iu  this  direction. 

“ For  instantaneous  pictures  it  is  best  lo  employ  a strong 
developing  solution.  The  strength  I recommend  is: — 

Protosulphite  of  iron  30  grains 

Glacial  acetic  acid 15  minims 

Water  1 ounce 

Alcohol  when  necessary 

In  out-door  operations,  especially  in  a tent  or  through  the 
sleeves  of  a dark-box,  much  difficulty  will  be  fouud  in 
applying  strong  developing  solutions  to  the  plate,  but 
patience  and  much  practice  will  overcome  it. 

“ The  slightest  pause  or  indecision  in  pouring  on  the 
developer  will  cause  a fatal  stain,  and  in  these  instan- 
taneous slide?,  unlike  other  pictures,  no  doctoring  will 
avail,  for  in  a picture  where  very  fleecy  cloud  is  rendered,, 
any  stain  is  at  once  apparent.  . . . Pephaps  one  reason 
why  there  are  so  few  really  good  instantaneous  pictures  is, 
that  very  few  indeed  are  able  to  develop  a plate  perfectly 
in  a dark-tent,  with  all  its  accompanying  evils  of  heat,  dust, 
and  general  botherations.  . . . The  best  remedy  against 
dust — the  photographer’s  deadliest  though  tiniest  enemy — 
is  the  liberal  use  of  a wet  sponge  everywhere  in  the  camera 
and  slide,  aud  particularly  in  the  dark-box  or  tent.  Never 
dream  of  commencing  the  operations  of  the  day  without 
employing  this  most  necessary  precaution." 

This  last  extiact  may  with  advantage  be  marked  by  the 
workers  of  to-day. 

The  impedimenta  absolutely  necessary,  even  for  small 
pictures,  was  always  a very  serious  matter  in  the  days  of 
wet  collodion,  and,  iu  consequence,  a long  journey,  especi- 
ally when  accompanied  by  several  unavoidable  changes, 
was  never  looked  upon  with  much  affection  by  the  photo- 
grapher of  twenty  years  ago. 

Most  of  the  street  views  were  exposed  by  means  of  a 
shutter  in  the  camera,  immediately  behind  the  lens  ; but 
later  on  I employed  the  ingenious  drop-shutter  invented 
by  Mr.  W.  England,  and  emploied  by  him  for  his  Baris 
views.  It  formed  part  of  a movable  back,  attached  to  the 
camera  when  necessary,  and  the  shutter  dropped  immedi- 
ately in  fiont  of  the  sensitive  plate.  The  advantage  of 
this  arrangement  over  the  shutter  in  front  of  the  lens  will 
be  apparent  on  a little  reflection.  By  England’s  method 
the  whole  of  the  light  from  the  lens  is  operating  on  the 
picture  during  the  very  short  space  of  time  that  the  shutter 
is  open  ; whereas  by  the  method  in  front  of  the  lens,  the 
moment  the  shutter  covers  a portion  of  the  lens,  the  light 
is  at  once  diminished  over  the  whole  of  the  picture,  and 
this  takes  place  before  even  the  image  is  cut  off  by  the 
action  of  the  diop-shu'ter. 

For  an  instantaneous  street  view,  of  course  the  exposure 
cannot  very  well  be  too  quick  ; but  for  marine  studies,  and, 
indeed,  for  almost  all  subjects  where  water  plajTs  an  im- 
portant part  iu  the  making  up  of  the  picture,  I cannot 
help  thinking  that  some  of  the  phenomenal  methods  go 
beyond  the  mark  T have  seeu  some  studies  of  water 
done  since  the  introduction  of  gelatine,  that  much  more 
resemble  pictures  of  ploughed  fields,  than  the  subjects 
they  were  intended  to  depict ; and  I feel  sure  that  all 
artists  would  agree  with  me  in  saying  that  for  pictorial 
effect,  a picture  taken  with  an  exposure  of  the  tenth  part 
of  a second  would  at  all  times  be  more  artistic  than  one 
taken  in  the  100th  part  of  a second. 

It  requires  a lengthened  experience  to  distinguish 
between  those  subjects  beautiful  in  light  and  shade,  and 
those  that  owe  their  charm  to  colour  rather  than  form.  I 
have  at  this  moment  a vivid  remembrance  of  one  of  my 
studies  done  from  Ryde  Pier.  The  sky  was  leaden  in  hue  ; 
a thunder- storm  was  evidently  near  at  hand,  for  the  clouds 
were  knotted  and  fantastic.  A guu-boat  was  coming  up 
the  Solent,  and  not  far  off ; the  wind  aud  tide  were  dead 
against  her,  aud  drove  at  her  in  great  fury,  trying,  but  in 
vaiu,  to  stop  her  career.  The  whole  picture  was  grey  in 
the  extreme,  but  there  was  so  much  go  and  movement  in 
it  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  series. 
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.THE  ANTWERP  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

[from  a special  correspondent.] 

It  will  be  scarcely  possible  to  refer  to  all  the  numerous 
photographic  exhibits  that  are  scattered  about  iu  the  vari- 
ous sections  ; but  we  propose  to  take  note  of  those  sub- 
jects that  impressed  us  most  as  we  sauntered  round  the 
exhibition. 

From  the  very  close  relationship  between  the  French 
and  the  Belgians,  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  the 
former  have  taken  so  much  interest  in  the  grand  display 
which  is  now  gathered  together  at  Antwerp.  As  a proof 
(of  the  great  sympathy  showD,  we  may  remark  that  the 
French  Government  voted  no  less  than  £40,000  for  the 
expenses  of  their  own  section. 

In  the  photographic  department,  M.  Nadar  makes  per- 
ibaps  the  most  interesting,  if  not  the  most  extended,  ex- 
hibit. In  the  frame  of  portraits  of  celebrities  may  be 
mentioned  those  of  Gounod,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  M.  de 
Brazza,  and  the  illustrious  Victor  Hugo. 

Of  the  series,  the  portrait  of  M.  de  Brazza,  representing 
the  African  explorer  just  returned  from  the  Desert,  is  the 
moat  successful.  M.  Nadar  also  shows  some  attempts  at 
subterranean  and  aerostatic  photography.  The  former 
were  taken  in  the  well-known  catacombs  of  Paris,  by  the 
aid  of  the  electric  light.  The  large  balloon  photograph 
is  an  enlargement  from  a negative  exposed  in  1866,  and  in 
Iwhich  the  Avenue  du  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe,  are  distinctly  discernible.  This  picture  is  par- 
ticularly interesting,  for  it  was  the  first  successful  balloon 
photograph,  and  was  obtained  before  the  days  of  gelatine 
plates  and  instantaneous  shatters.  M.  Levy,  of  Paris,  has 
fitted  up  a small  cabin  glazed  with  a large  series  of  window 
and  lantern  transparencies  of  both  an  artistic  and 
educational  nature ; in  this  exhibit  we  noticed  several 
stereoscopic  slides  produced  by  the  well-known  firm  of 
Ferrier  and  Soulier. 

In  the  extensive  exhibit  of  MM.  Btaun  and  Co.  are  iu- 
Hcluded  several  of  their  well-known  large  photographs, 
taken  direct,  of  Swiss  scenery,  also  a numerous  collection 
of  the  now  much  talked  of  reproductions  from  the  galleries 
of  Windsor  Castle,  Dresden,  St.  Petersburg,  Louvre,  and 
of  our  own  National  Gallery.  M.  Van  Bosch,  of  Paris, 
whose  work  has  frequently  been  noticed  in  these  columns, 
in  addition  to  a frame  of  excellent  portraits,  exhibits  an 
original  screen  suitible  for  the  drawing-room  or  spacy 
boudoir.  The  screeu  consists  of  about  a dozen  trans 
parencies  of  family  or  other  portraits  mounted  on  a crimson 
plush  framework ; and  each  picture  is  embellished  with 
a wreath  of  pressed  ferns  and  variegated  grass,  tastefully 
arranged  on  the  glass  its  If,  and  thus  completing  a very 
i effective  and  original  ornament.  In  M.  Gallot’s  series  of 
portraits  of  the  officers  of  the  French  Academy  we  notice 
the  features  of  the  illustrious  de  Lessep.s,  aud  also  those 
| of  the  now  departed  Victor  Hugo.  M.  Chalet  exhibits 
some  good  general  work,  but  the  ballet  scenes,  taken  at 
the  Eden  Theatre,  Paris — like  other  attempts  at  stage 
photography  —suffer  very  much  from  want  of  definition, 
in  consequence  of  the  large  aperture  of  the  lens  necessary 
for  the  purpose.  Landscape  photography  is  well  repre- 
sented by  M.  Id.  Krafft,  who  shows  a number  of  pictures 
taken  in  his  native  country,  Greece,  Japau,  and  China. 
Some  very  graceful  photographs  of  acrobats  and  gymnasts 
in  the  act  of  performing  are  contributed  by  M.  de  Saint - 
Senocb.  Of  the  enlargement  shown  by  M.  F.  Vandenbosch, 
of  Bordeaux,  perhaps  the  less  sai  1 the  better  ; we  have 
seen  worse  work.  M.  Leon  Vidal,  the  chief  of  the 
Monileur  de  la  Pholographie,  is  represented  by  a little  case 
containing  copies  of  his  journal  and  several  of  his  well- 
known  photographic  manuals.  We  note  specially  a copy 
of  Poitevin’s  last  treatise,  which  is  edited  by  our  excellent 
French  Correspondent,  and  is  embellished  with  a very 
satisfactory  portrait  of  the  author. 

* Continued  from  page  102. 


MM.  Attout-Tailfi  r and  J.  Clayton  exhibit  a coloured 
screen  composed  of  ribbons  of  pale  yellow  and  indigo 
blue,  with  a star  of  salmon  tint ; also  two  photographs 
of  the  same ; one  was  produced  on  an  ordinary  gelatino- 
bromide  plate,  and  the  other  is  from  a negative  on  an 
isochromatic  film.  In  the  former  result  all  the  colours 
are  reproduced  in  almost  exactly  one  uniform  tone  ; but 
with  the  isochromatic  negative  the  colours  are  translated 
according  to  their  visual  intensity. 

Space  will  not  permit  our  noticing  all  the  numerous 
examples  of  photo-gravure  aud  mechanical  printing  here 
exhibited  ; but  excellent  work  is  shown  by  MM.  Deroulede 
and  Terpereau,  Jules  Hautecceur,  S.  Krakow,  J.  E. 
Lecadre,  A.  Quinsac,  and  Victor  Rose. 

An  extensive  display  of  apparatus  is  made  by  the  French 
dealers.  M.  Fleury-Hennagis  exhibits  a series  of  lenses  to 
which  are  attached  an  original  form  of  mounting  for  the 
stops.  The  latter,  which  are  of  the  Waterhouse  type,  are 
rivetted  together,  and  hinged  to  the  metallic  mounts,  so  that 
with  such  a fitting  no  fear  need  be  entertained  of  losing  or 
mislaying  the  diaphragm  when  out  on  tour  ; on  the  other 
hand,  as  each  stop  is  differently  situated  in  the  mounting, 
out  of  the  set  of  six,  only  one  could  be  properly  centred  ; 
and  thus,  looking  at  the  apparatus  from  a theoretical  point 
of  view,  we  should  be  of  opinion  that  flare  spots  aud  want 
of  definition  would  frequently  result.  The  same  exhibitor 
shows  a neat  and  very  practical  drop-shutter  working  next 
to  the  diaphragm,  and  also  several  instantaneous  pictures 
taken  by  M.  Grassin,  who  exhibited  such  excellent  wor 
at  Pall  Mall  some  months  back. 

The  case  of  optical  and  electrical  apparatus  displayed  by 
M.  Ducretet  contains  a polariscope  with  camera  attached; 
also  several  photographs  of  salt,  nitre,  sugar,  &c.,  taken 
with  the  apparatus.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  W. 
Crookes,  F.R.S.,  first  succeeded  in  obtaining  micro- 
photographs with  polarized  light  about  twenty  years  ago, 
but,  ns  he  pointed  out  at  the  time,  such  results  would 
never  prove  satisfactory,  from  the  absence  of  colour. 

Apparatus  well  worthy  of  examination  is  also  shown 
by  MM.  J.  Audouin,  George  Balagny,  Balague,  Gilles 
freres,  F.  P.  Jonte,  Mackeustein,  11.  Martin,  Schaeffner, 
Schrambach,  aud  C.  Vavasseur. 

In  the  Italian  section.  Ganzini  aud  Gabriel,  of  Milan, 
show  an  enlargement  of  a portrait  of  an  old  priest,  in 
which  the  features  of  the  veteran  are  exquisitely  preserved. 
Signor  Naya,  of  Venice,  exhibits  a gigantic  frame  of  re- 
productions from  oil  paintings,  which  would  perhaps  have 
been  more  satisfacto  y had  the  isochromatic  process  been 
employed.  The  phototypic  reproductions  by  Danesi,  from 
chalk  sketches,  are  very  effective,  and  should  prove  valu- 
able for  educational  purposts.  In  the  exhibit  conti ibuted 
by  the  Principality  of  Monaco  are  shown  several  excellent 
photographs  by  M.  Messey,  of  the  luxuriant  grounds  and 
gorgeous  buildings  belonging  to  the  famous  gambling  hell 
at  Monte  Carlo. 

In  the  Haiti  collection  we  noticed  an  interesting  frame 
exhibited  by  M.  Wtik,  and  containing  photographs  of  the 
transit  of  Venus,  the  instruments  in  the  temporary 
observatory,  and  a group  of  the  expeditionary  party  sent 
out  on  the  occasion  of  the  1882  transit  by  the  Portugese 
Government. 

In  the  Canadian  section,  which — by-the-bye,  attracts 
many  visitors — Mr.  Tapley,  of  Ottawa,  shows  some  very 
effective  photographs  of  Canadian  river  scenery.  Among 
the  most  successful  is  a picture  showing  the  mouth  of  the 
Saguenay. 

Among  other  good  work  now  on  view  at  Antwerp  may 
be  mentioned  the  landscapes  by  Herr  Bernhoft,  of  Luxem- 
bourg, the  portraiture  of  M.  Uniao,  of  Oporto,  and  the 
instantaneous  pictures  of  performing  elephants  byMirscb, 
of  Temesvar. 

Before  concluding  this  notice,  we  should  mention  that 
those  of  our  readers  who  contemplate  visiting  Antwerp 
during  the  present  summer  will  have  an  excellent  oppor- 
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tunity  presented  to  them  for  experimenting  in  aeronautic 
photography.  The  balloon  VEtoite,  with  its  spacious  ca 
capable  of  accommodating  some  twenty  occupants,  make? 
periodical  ascents  from  a small  enclosure  near  the  Ex- 
hibition, under  the  direction  of  M.  Toulet.  On  th« 
occasion  upou  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  accompanying 
the  able  aeronaut,  the  day,  though  somewhat  sultry,  war- 
delight  fuliy  clear,  and  eminently  suited  for  an  aerial  ex- 
cursion. As  we  slowly  rose,  the  Exhibition  ground.- 
gradually  became  beautifully  less,  and  long  ere  we  arrived 
at  the  maximum  height  of  350  metres,  the  whole  seem 
appeared  like  one  gigantic  map.  The  view  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  town  of  Malines,  on  the  south  by  the 
winding  and  placid  river  Scheldt,  while  on  our  west  th. 
town  of  Antwerp,  with  its  charmiDg  boulevards  and  tht 
lofty  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  completed,  perhaps,  the  most 
magnificent  bird’s-eye  view  it  has  been  our  good  fortum 
to  witness.  After  a period  of  twenty  minutes  we  slowl> 
descended,  and  a large  crowd  of  anxious  friends  and  inquisi- 
tive loungers  gathered  to  meet  us,  and  cheered  lustily  as- 
we  again  reached  n other  earth.  Whilst  the  billoon  was- 
made  taut,  M.  Raynaud,  a local  photographer,  secured  a 
picture  of  the  car  and  its  occupants. 


ACTION  OE  COLOURED  SUBSTANCES  UPON 
THE  COLOUR  SENSITIVENESS  OF  BROMIDE 
OF  SILVER  IN  GELATINE. 

BY  DR.  J.  M.  EDER.* 

When  an  ordinary  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  plate  is  im- 
mersed in  a very  weak — and  best,  in  a somewhat  acid 
alcoholic — solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. f and  dried,  its 
sensitiveness  to  white  light  is  increased  from  twice  to  threr 
times.  In  the  sun’s  spectrum  this  effect  is  first  noticed  in 
a general  increase  of  sensitiveness.  Upon  more  exact 
observation,  it  is  found  that  the  relative  sensitiveness  to 
the  less  refrangible  rays  is  somewhat  increased.  An 
amtnoniacal  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  acts  similarly,  and 
the  picture  is  somewhat  stronger.  Plates  thus  prepared, 
however,  do  not  keep  good  for  more  than  a day,  and  do 
not  approach  dyed  plates  in  sensitiveness  to  coloured  rays. 

If  a gelatino-bromide  of  silver  plate  that  has  been  dyed 
with  eosine  be  treated  with  a dilute  (best  an  alcoholic) 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  eosine  silveij  is  formed  by  the 
excess  of  silver  nitrate.  Plates  of  this  kind  are  then  more 
sensitive  to  light  generally,  and,  at  the  same  time,  relatively 
more  sensitive  to  the  yellow-green.  Other  dyestuffs 
behave  similarly. 

When  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  plates  are  immersed  for 
some  minutes  iu  dilute  ammonia  (10  per  cent,  of  liquid 
ammonia  in  water),  and  dried,  they  appear  about  twice  as 
sensitive  to  white  light  as  before,  and  yield  very  intense 
pictures. 

Towards  the  sun’s  spectrum  such  plates  display  increased 
sensitiveness  in  the  same  proportion  throughout,  without 
any  special  iucrease  to  the  less  refrangible  rays  being 
observable.  The  blackening,  however,  becomes  very 
intense  in  the  whole  of  the  spectrum  image.  If  a sensi- 
tizing dyestuff  be  added  to  the  dilute  ammouia,  the  sensi- 
tized band  also  becomes  stronger. 

The  action  of  the  ammonia,  which  is  entirely  driven  off 
by  drying,  can  only  be  attributed  to  a molecular  change  in 
the  bromi  le  of  silver,  which  iufluenc  s powerfully  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  compound,  as  I have  already  shown  in 
a former  treaii-C. 

A s-ilntiou  of  bromide  of  silver  in  ammonia  deposits  by 
evaporation  microscopic  crysals,  as  has  been  shown  by 
Elsden.g  These  are  also  formed  by  p eeip  til  ion  of  bro- 

• Continue!  fnm  page  357. 

4 100  cub.  c-'nts.  of  alcohol,  uni  from  0 1 to  0 5 oub.  cents,  of  a ten  per 
cent,  solu  ion  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  water. 

* Eosine  silver  is  itself,  according  to  F.  TV.  Vogel,  sensitive  to  yellow 
(from  D towards  the  green).  This  was  first  published  by  Robert  Amorv, 
iu  the  American  Academy,  in  January,  1878. 

? Photographic  Is’kw#,  1881,  p.  171, 


oiide  of  silver  io  the  presence  of  much  ammonia.  They 
take,  according  to  the  concern  ration  of  the  solution,  forms 
seen  in  fig.  lln*  or  fig.  llfrt,  and  range  from  a diameter 
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Fill.  II. — CRYSTALLIZATION  OF  SI  LYF.R  DROMIDI  WITH  AMMONIA  IN  TH! 

MICROSCOPE. 

of  0 02  to  0 2 m.m.,  and  have  a thickness  of  about  0 001 
m.m..  Such  large  crystals  as  these  are  not  formed  by 
immersing  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  in  dilute  ammonia, 
hut  by  the  evaporation  of  the  ammonia  from  the  wet  plate ; 
the  bromide  of  silver  doubtless  becomes  crystalline,  and 
this  may  cause  the  iucrease  of  sensitiveness.  Caustic  and 
carbouated  alkalies  also  increase  sensitiveness  by  acting  as 
ibsorbents  of  bromine. 

Researches  into  the  Chemical  Condition  of  Bromide 
of  Silver  Mixed  with  Dye-stuff  and  Gelatine. 
For  the  estimation  of  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  dyed 
and  undyed  bromide  of  silver  in  the  solar  spectrum,  as 
well  as  of  the  part  played  in  this  connection  by  gelatine, 
the  decision  of  the  following  question  is  of  importance : 
“ Does  bromide  of  silver  combine  with  these  substances,  or 
not?  ’’  Here  the  same  conditions  must  be  observed  hs  in 
the  preparation  of  a sensitive  bromide  of  silver  emulsion. 
When  bromide  of  silver  gelatine  emulsion,  prepared  in  the 
usual  rnanuer,  is  washed,  and  then,  whilst  in  a liquid  state, 
submitted  to  the  action  of  a centrifugal  machine,  the  bro- 
mide of  silver  can  be  separated  from  the  gelatine. 

Mr.  .J.  Plener  has  constructed  a machine  for  the  purifi- 
cation for  photographic  purposes  of  biomide  of  silver,  and 
kindly  placed  it  at  my  disposal  for  the  purpose  of  these 
investigations.  Fig.  12  shows  a vessel  of  gun-metal  well 
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Fill.  12.— CENTRIFUGAL  APPARATUS  FOR  TIIF.  SEPARATION’  OF  DROMIDI  OF 
SILVER  FROM  EMULSION. 

gilt  upon  the  inner  surface.  Liquid  emulsion  being  placed 
iu  this  vessel,  it  is  closed  at  C,  and  fixed  upon  a vertical 
axis,  which  is  then  caused  to  revolve  with  a speed  of  from 
4,000  to  0,000  revolutions  per  minute.  All  the  silver  bro- 
mide is,  by  the  action  of  centrifugal  force,  driven  to  the 
side  of  the  vessel,  and  there  forms  a compact  mass  from 
which  the  gelatine  solution  can  be  poured  off  clear,  and 
the  bromide  of  silver  washed  free  from  gelatine.f 

Bromide  of  silver  that  has  been,  bv  repeated  separations 
iu  the  centrifugal  machine,  and  washings  with  hot  water, 
completely  freed  from  all  soluVde  substances,  contains, 
according  to  my  analysis,  after  drying  at  150UC.,  whereby 
much  hygroscopic  water  is  driven  off,  some  organic  matter. 
I bis  is  estimated  by  hea'ing  to  redness,  and  lv-converting 
the  resulting  silver  into  brorni  le  with  bromine.  100  parts 

* lly  evaporation  of  n concentrated  ammoniacal  solution  of  bromide  of 
silver  after  dilution  with  five  parts  of  water. 

+ Like  the  foregoing,  after  dilution  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water. 

X By  treatment  with  a fresh  solution  of  gelatine  it  becomes  immediately 
divided  into  a fine  emulsion  of  excellent  photographic  properties. 
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of  silver  bromide  contained  in  one  case  045,  and  in  another, 

0 52  parts  of  gelatine. 

It  is  seen  from  this  that  bromide  of  silver  which  has 
bpen  precipitated  in  presence  of  gelatine  takes  up  some 
of  the  latter,  and  retains  it  so  obstinately  that  it  caunot  be 
removed  by  washing  with  hot  water  and  the  use  of  the 
centrifugal  machine.  When  to  a gelatine  emulsion  eosine 
or  cyanine  is  added,  and  the  same  is  then  washed,  the 
dye  cannot  be  so  completely  driven  off  that  the  sensi- 
tiveness to  yellow  does  not  appear  in  the  spectrograph. 
When,  however,  the  silver  bromide  is,  by  repeated  treat- 
ment (three  times)  in  thecentrifugal  machine,  and  washing, 
separated  from  an  emulsion  to  which  eosine  had  been  added, 
at  first  the  gelatine  comes  away  stained  red,  afterwards  the 
washing  water  comes  off  colourless.  Nevertheless, 
whether  the  silver  bromide,  after  separation  from  a strongly 
dyed  emulsion,  remain  of  a faint  reddish  colour,  or,  after 
the  use  of  less  eosine,  can  scarcely  be  seen  to  be  tinted  by 
it,  in  every  rase  the  characteristic  maximum  of  sensitiveness  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  l)  shows  itself.  This  proves  that  the 
dye  ho'ds  fast  to  the  particles  of  bromide  of  silver,  whether 
to  bromide  of  silver  as  such,  or  to  the  gelatine  retained  in 
these  particles.  This  fact  appears  to  be  of  importance  in 
researches  on  “Optical  Sensitizing." 

Connection  between  the  Absorption  of  Dyestuffs 
AND  THEIR  SENSITISING  ACTION  UPON  BROMIDE  OF  SILVER. 

For  the  examination  of  the  connection  of  the  absorption 
of  a dyestuff,  with  its  sensitising  actiou — which  has 
been  already  referred  to  by  H.  W.  Vogel — dried  sheets  of 
dyed  gelatiue  are  used,  and  their  absorption  compared  with 
the  spectrum  photograph  upon  similarly  dyed  gelatino- 
bromide  of  silver  plates.*  In  every  case  that  I have  ob- 
served, the  position  of  the  absorption  spectrum  of  the  dried 
staiued  sheets  of  gelatine  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
sensitisiug  maximum  upon  the  dyed  bromide  of  silver  ; 
there  is,  however,  a shifting  towards  the  red  in  the  latter 
case  as  compared  with  the  former.  This  shifting  is  not 
always  very  important ; with  eosine  the  maximum  of  ab- 
sorption of  the  dyed  velatiue  differs  from  that  of  the  sensi- 
tising of  bromide  of  silver  in  the  yellow  given  by  16  to 
20  W*+; 

Jn  fig.  12  the  results  of  some  of  my  experiments  are 
exhibited.  Spectrum  1 is  the  facsimile  of  the  spectrum 
picture  upon  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  which  had  been 
dyed  with  bluish  eosine,  obtained  in  direct  sunsliiue. 
Similar  spectra  upon  yellowish  eosine,  as  well  as  upon 
Bengal  rose,  have  been  shown  in  the  curves  previously 
giveu.  In  2,  the  absorption  spectrum  of  a sheet  of 
gelatiue  dved  with  the  same  eosine  is  given  (obtaiued  by 
photographic  reproduction  of  the  same  upon  a cyanine 
Dromide  of  silver  plate).  1 he  maximum  of  sensitising  action 
oj  eosine  upon  gelatino-bromide  oj  silver  lies  more  towards  the 
red  than  that  of  the  maximum  of  absorption  in  the  dyed  gela- 
tine. 

The  same  occurs  with  auiline  red,  as  is  shown  in  3 and  1, 
fig.  13),  as  well  as  with  other  dye-stuffs. 

The  dyed  gelatiue  also  permits  many  rays  to  pass  at  the 
less  refrangible  end  of  the  spectium,  which  rays  act  very 
strongly  upon  a bromide  of  silver  plate  dyed  with  the  same 
substance.  When  the  solar  spectrum  is  pissed  through  a 
sheet  of  gelatine  dyed  with  eosine,  there  should  be  uo  pic- 
ture in  the  yellow  green  upon  an  eosine  dyed  bromide  of 
silver  plate,  if  the  rays  absorbed  by  the  former  are  those 
which  excite  the  sensitiveness  of  the  latter.  I obtained, 
however,  uuder  these  conditions,  besides  the  customary 
spectrum  picture  in  the  blue,  an  intense  image  in  the 
yellow  near  D,  which  corresponds  with  the  maximum  of 
optical  sensitising  upon  eosine  of  silver,  and  near  to  it  a 

* Solutions  of  dyestuffs  give  quite  different  absorption  spectra  from  those 
of  the  dry  dye.  It  would  be  best  to  employ  thin  films  of  well  dyed  bromide 
of  silver  in  gelatin-,  but  as  these  arc  difficult  to  apply,  I contented  myself 
with  dyed  sheets  of  gelatine. 

t Followiog  the  suggestion  of  Kayser  ( Lehrbucli  dcr  Spectralanalyse, 
1SP3,  p.  ti),  I have  shown  the  wave-lengths  in  millionths  of  mm =pp. 


minimum  (a  perfectly  clear  space),  which  corresponds  with 
the  maximum  of  absorption  of  eo3iue  gelatiue  (curve  5, 
fig.  13). 

It  is  thus  proved  that  the  maximum  of  sensitiveness  of 
dyed  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  is  not  identical  with  the 
nnximum  of  absorption  of  dyed  ge'atine,  but  that  the 
colour  of  bromide  of  silver  itself  must  be  taken  into 
account. 
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Fig.  13. — 1.  Spectrum  picture  upon  biumide  of  silver  iu  gi-luiuc  cosine. 
2.  Absorption  spectrum  of  sheet  gelatine  stained  with  cosine.  3 Sj  c - 
truin  picture  upon  bromide  of  silver  in  gelatine  aniline  red.  4.  Ab- 
sorption spectrum  of  sheet  gelatine  stained  with  aniline  red.  5.  Absorption 
spectrum  of  sheet  gelatine  stained  with  eosine,  photographed  upon  a bro- 
mide of  silver  plate  stained  with  cosine. 

That  the  molecule  of  bromide  of  silver  itself  is,  in  fact, 
coloured,  I have  experimentally  shown.  To  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  great  lightiug  of  the  maximum,  the  law  of 
Kundt  may  be  applied,  according  to  which,  in  most  cases, 
with  an  iucrease  of  refracting  power  of  the  medium,  the 
absorption  band  of  the  dye  therein  contained  is  moved 
towards  the  red  end.  In  an  analogous  case,  Dr.  E.  Albert 
has  made  observations  upon  dyed  collodion  emulsion. 

From  this  consideration  1 also  think  that  the  behaviour 
of  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  which  is  exposed  wet  under 
a solution  of  a dye  can  be  explained.  The  solution  of  dye 
acts  then  as  a coloured  medium.  For  iustance,  the  spec- 
trum picture  upon  a gelatiuo-bromide  of  silver  plate 
covered  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  eosine  resembles 
more  the  image  5 in  fig.  13,  than  that  of  1 in  the  same 
figure.  The  absorption  band  of  the  aqueous  solutiou  of 
eosine  near  E keeps  back  the  light  from  the  sensitive 
silver  bromide,  and  uai  rows  the  action  to  the  maximum  of 
sensitiveness  lying  nearer  D,  which  last  lies  nearly  in  the 
same  place,  for  staiued  silver  bromide,  whether  dry  or 
wet. 

When  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  is  stained  with  a mix- 
tiue  of  dye-stuffs,  the  action  of  one  is  often  hindered  by 
that  of  the  other,  and  not  seldom  one  is  apparently  sup- 
piessed.  This  appears  to  happen  particularly  when  the 
absorption  band  of  one  of  the  Compounds  of  the  dyed  gela- 
tine falls  upon  the  maximum  of  sensitising  action  of  the 
other. 


OX  THE  WORK  OF  A LOCAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 

BY  W.  JEROME  HARRISON,  F.GI.S.* 

During  the  last  few  days  I have  more  than  once  had  the  enquiry 
made  . “ What  are  the  objects  of  your  Society  ! ” “ What  do  you 
propose  to  do  ? ” aud  “ How  will  it  benefit  me  to  become  a 
member  ? ” I shall  now  attempt  to  briefly  answer  these 
questions. 

Within  the  last  four  or  five  years  photography  has  made  a 
new  departure.  The  introduction  of  gelatine  dry  plates  has 
made  the  process  so  clean,  and,  by  comparison,  so  easy,  that 
photographers  have  multiplied  twenty-fold.  0!  that  we  could 
bring  Daguerre,  with  his  costly  silver  plates  which  required 
such  tremendous  polishing  ; F ox  Talbot,  with  his  collotypes  ; aud 
Scott  Archer,  with  his  silver  bath  and  travelling  tent,  which 

* Read  before  the  Birmingham  Photographic  Society. 
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made  the  landscape  photographer’s  life  a burden  to  him  ; and 
show  them  our  light  and  complete  equipment,  with  which  man 
may  travel  round  the  world,  and  leave — if  he  choose — his 
negatives  to  be  developed  by  his  grandchildren,  with  every 
probability  that,  if  preserved  with  reasonable  care,  they  will 
turn  out  all  right. 

But  one  consequence  of  this  great  change  has  been,  that  while 
the  multitude  of  “new  bauds  ” have  naturally  had  everything  to 
earn,  the  oldsters  have  not  been  much  better  off ; for  there  is  a 
world  of  difference  between  the  management  of  a collodion 
plate  which  required  an  exposure  of,  say,  twenty  seconds,  and  a 
gelatine  plate — 25  on  Warnerke — which  I have  known  to  be 
“much  over-exposed  ’’  with  an  exposure  of  one-twentieth  of  a 
second. 

Then  I say  boldly  that  we  all  have  much  to  learn  ; and  I 
believe  that  we  can  learn  more  rapidly,  more  effectively,  and,  I 
trust,  more  pleasantly  from  one  another  than  we  can  from  books. 
By  our  fortnightly  meetings,  with  the  papers  which  will  be  read 
at  them,  the  specimens  which  will  be  shown,  and  the  discussions 
which  will  take  place,  we  hope  that  a benefit  will  be  conferred 
on  each  individual  who  attends.  In  the  question-box  which 
will  be  provided,  members  may  drop  questions  on  knotty  poiuts, 
or  even  without  fear  of  being  thought  ignoramuses,  whose  why 
and  wherefore  are  sometimes  sufficiently  perplexing. 

During  the  coming  winter  we  may  anticipate  that  the 
“ lantern-nights,”  when  slides  prepared  by  members,  together 
with  those  made  by  experts  in  the  art,  will  be  exhibited,  will 
prove  a great  attraction.  From  first-class  lantern  slides  of  good 
subjects  shown  in  the  best  possible  way,  it  is  perhaps  possible 
to  secure  the  greatest  happiness  of  a greater  number  than  by 
any  other  photographic  exhibit,  and  I look  forward  to  large 
audiences  on  our  lantern  nights. 

An  exhibition  of  pictures  and  apparatus — aunual,  biennial, 
or  triennial,  as  may  be  determined — 3eems  to  me  one  of  tho 
important  objects  of  such  a society  as  this.  Every  photographer, 

I am  sure,  whether  amateur  or  professional,  is  desirous  to  see 
and  to  study  the  works  of  the  leading  men  in  our  art-science  of 
this  and  other  countries.  By  an  exhi  ition,  with  liberal  offers 
in  the  way  of  prizes,  we  may  hope  to  attract  the  choicest  works 
of  the  photographers  of  the  British  Isles,  and  even  those  of 
France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  the  United  States.  Such  a 
collection  would  not  simply  be  an  instructive  one  for  the  photo- 
graphers of  our  district,  but  I am  persuaded  that  it  would  be  a 
revelation  and  a source  of  great  pleasure  to  the  people  of  this 
town,  and  would  show  the  marvellous  progress  made  by  photo- 
graphy during  the  last  decade,  and  the  services  it  has  been  able 
to  render,  and  is  now  rendering,  to  science  and  to  art. 

Not  the  least  benefit  which  a photographic  society  is  able  to 
confer  upon  its  members  is  a series  of  well-organised  excursions 
duriog  the  summer  months.  For  the  complete  success  of  these 
outings  it  is  necessary  to  have  a leader  who  knows  the  ground 
well,  so  that  the  various  points  of  interest  may  be  visited  at  a 
time  when  the  light  is  suitable  for  each.  It  would  be  a good 
plan,  too,  to  appoint  a recorder  for  each  excursion — or  the  offices 
of  leader  and  recorder  might  be  conjoined — whose  duty  it  would 
be  to  write  a brief  account  of  the  trip,  which  should  be  read  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Society,  and  pre.erved  in  a book  for 
future  reference. 

Another  service  which  a photographic  society  can  do  for  its 
members  is  the  issuing  of  presentation  prints,  consisting  of 
copies  of  the  choice  works  of  celebrated  men  in  our  art-science. 
For  such  a purpose  and  in  such  numbers  these  can  be  secured 
under  favourable  conditions,  and  they  will  serve  as  a standard 
of  comparison,  and  as  an  incitement  and  a guide. 

The  formation  of  as  complete  a library  of  books  on  photo- 
graphy as  can  be  collected,  I consider  a duty  of  this  Society 
Not  only  should  all  modern  periodicals  and  books  be  bought  or 
begged,  but  everything  which  bear3  upon  the  past  history  of 
photography  must  be  secured.  More  than  this,  it  is  very 
desirable  that  the  leading  works  in  such  cognate  scieuces  as 
chemistry,  optics,  &c.,  should  be  on  our  shelves,  and,  under 
proper  regulations,  at  the  service  of  all  our  members. 

An  album  has  already  been  provided  to  receive  the  portraits 
of  members,  which  they  are  required  by  one  of  our  rules  to 
contribute,  and  I trust  that  other  albums  will  receive  a goolly 
collection  of  work  done,  accompanied  by  all  those  particulars 
with  reference  to  lenses,  plates,  stops,  &c.,  which  photographers 
alone  know  how  to  value. 

Much  useful  local  work  may  be  done  by  a photographic 
society  iu  a large  town  like  Birmingham.  By  securing  accurate 
representations  of  old  buildings,  we  can  furnish  a record  for 
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posterity  whose  accuracy  cannot  be  disputed,  and  whose  interest 
in  the  future  will  be  great.  But  I would  not  only  photograph 
the  old  buildings,  1 would  secure,  or  try  to  secure,  on  rapid 
plates,  impressions  of  the  appearance  of  our  streets,  of  the 
principal  lines  of  thoroughfare,  and  of  the  busy  crowds  by  which 
they  are  traversed.  Even  in  the  short  half  century  which  has 
past  since  the  discovery  of  photography,  if  such  pictures  could 
have  beeu  secured  of  Birmingham  at  intervals  of  every  five  or 
ten  years,  what  an  interest  they  would  have  for  us  to-day.  We 
exclaim  at  the  pleasure  it  would  give  us  if  we  could  See  photo- 
graphs of  Stratford  as  it  was  when  Shakespeare  lived  there,  but 
there  will  come  a time  when  a similar  desire  will  be  expressed 
to  see  England  as  it  was  in  1885,  and,  fortunately,  by  the  aid  of 
photo  rapby,  it  will  be  possible  for  such  a desire  to  be  gratified. 

Then  we  can  do  something  in  the  direction  of  beautifying  the 
bare  walls  of  our  Board  Schools,  and  of  similar  institutions. 
Frames  of  good  photographs — and  more  especially,  perhaps, 
enlargements — would  bring  forcibly  before  the  minds  of  children 
some  of  those  beauties  of  nature  which,  alas  ! many  of  them 
never  behold. 

From  members  of  the  Natural  History  Societies  numerous 
specimens  of  shells,  rocks,  plants,  &c.,  have  been  received,  and 
these  have  been  placed  in  suitable  cases  upon  the  walls  of  our 
Board  Schools  ; but  I feel  sure  that  the  Kyrle  Society — which  is 
doing  an  excellent  work  in  adding  an  element  of  beauty  to  the 
interior  of  our  schools — would  welcome  the  gift  of  good  local 
photographs,  more  especially  if  they  were  produced  by  some 
permanent  process,  as  platinotype  or  carbon  printing. 

In  conclusion,  1 need  hardly  say  that  the  successful  achieve- 
ment of  even  the  least  of  the  objects  I have  named,  requires  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  every  member.  By  regular  attendance  at 
the  meetings  members  can  do  good,  not  only  to  the  Society,  but 
to  themselves.  Such  meetings  as  these  revive  the  flagging 
interest,  and  give  a new  interest  to  work.  We  include  all  within 
our  ranks — amateurs  aud  professionals — all  who  are  desirous  to 
learn,  and  all  who  are  willing  to  teach. 


MAKING  LANTERN  SLIDES. 

BY  A.  B.  BENJAMIN.* 

I list)  in  reducing  a 5 by  8 uegative  to  3[  by  4,  having  the 
copying  camera  contaiuiug  the  negative  placed  within  six  inches 
of  the  window,  and  the  latter  prelected  by  a piece  of  ground- 
glass  or  white  tissue  paper,  the  sun’s  rays  shining  direct,  or 
nearly  so,  upon  it,  an  exposure  of  from  five  to  seven  seconds  is 
sufficient  for  negatives  of  ordinary  density.  For  a very  thin 
negative  I have  reduced  the  time  to  cap  on  and  off. 

I prefer  this  latter  exposure  for  negatives  of  such  subjects  as 
rocks,  white  stone  buildings,  steamboats,  sailing  vessels,  and 
rough  water  and  marine  views.  In  such  cases  I use  the  deve- 
loper at  its  full  strength,  as  I notice  it  yields  what  are  called 
“ black  and  white  ” tones,  but  which  are  actually  more  black 
and  blue  or  black  aud  very  dark  purple,  such  as  is  often  seen  in 
an  ordinary  silver  print.  For  such  objects  as  landscapes  con- 
taining considerable  foliage  and  grass,  brown  stone  buildings,  or 
those  composed  of  the  yellowish  brick  much  used  at  the  present 
time,  I prefer  a dilute  developer,  as  I think  it  yields  tones  more 
in  accordauce  with  the  subject.  The  exposure  should  be 
trebled,  and  the  strength  of  the  developer  reduced  one -half, 
putting  in  one  grain  of  bromide  to  two  ounces  of  solution,  and 
picking  out  the  plate  when  the  development  has  proceeded  far 
enough. 

By  commencing  the  development  with  a weak  solution,  there 
is  little  need  of  ever  losiug  a jdate.  My  plan  of  proceeding  is 
as  follows  : — Suppose  we  have  two  ounces  of  developer  just  half 
the  normal  strength  in  tho  tray,  and  in  a graduate  near  by  an 
ounce  of  the  same  full  strength  ; now  this  latter  solution  can  be 
added,  a little  at  a time  if  necessary,  to  bring  out  the  picture 
without  danger  of  causing  any  immediate  chemical  change  in 
the  developer.  I do  not  advocate  using  a developer  that  has 
been  mixed  over  thirty  minutes,  as  beyond  that  time  the  yellow 
precipitate  begins  to  form,  and  though  the  developer  appears  to 
remain  clear,  there  is  a sprinkling  of  golden  sand  deposited  on 
the  surface  of  the  plate,  which,  while  it  can  be  easily  removed 
by  a constant  and  rather  violent  agitation  of  the  tray,  is  a 
movement  which  is  really  needless  so  long  as  the  plate  is  well 
covered. 

• A communication  to  tho  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers 
June  9th,  !88o. 
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When  a negative  to  be  reduced  is  thick  on  one  end  and  thin 
on  the  other,  the  tkia  portion  can  often  be  shaded  with  success. 
1 have  even  thrown  a handkerchief  over  the  thin  end,  and 
thereby  obtained  a more  even  illumination. 

Until  some  better  light  is  provided,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  a double  set  of  slides  for  home  exhibitions,  one  suited  for 
oil,  and  the  other  for  the  lime  light.  I have  some  subjects  that 
I cannot  develop  thin  enough  for  oil,  and  retain  any  pluck  ; yet 
if  the  development  is  continued,  the  transparency  becomes 
practically  worthless. 

I employ  two  cameras  facing  each  other  ; in  one  the  negative 
to  be  reduced  is  placed  in  a kit  in  the  space  occupied  by  the 
plate-holder,  and  the  lens  front  is  removed.  The  lens  of  the 
copying  is  inserted  in  this  operture,  and  the  space  between  the 
two  cameras  is  covered  by  a black  cloth  ; this  plan  I find  works 
very  successfully,  and  avoids  the  necesity  of  using  a copying 
camera.  In  focussing  I employ  a magnifying  glass.  The 
making  of  lantern  slides  is  to  me  extremely  fascinating,  and  if  I 
have  imparted  any  information  which  can  be  utilised  by  others, 
1 shall  feel  that  my  experience  has  not  been  in  vain. 


ISOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  FRED.  E.  IVKS.* 

For  the  purpose  of  better  illustrating  the  capabilities  of  my 
process  of  isochromatic  photography,  I have  recently  made  a 
large  number  of  photographs  of  a colour-scale,  which  is  made  up 
of  pieces  of  woollen  cloth  dyed  red,  scarlet,  yellow,  green,  blue, 
violet,  magenta,  &c.  The  exposures  were  made  through  colour- 
srreens,  which  were  carefully  selected  by  the  aid  of  the  spectro- 

Red.  Scarlet.  Yellow. 


scope,  in  order  that  it  might  be  known  in  each  case  what  kind  of 
light  was  transmitted. 

I have  not  bad  time  to  make  a set  of  lantern  positives,  but 
will  show  some  of  the  negatives  on  the  screen,  and  also  one 
positive,  made  from  prints  which  have  been  arranged  for  com- 
parison. 

The  first  negative  is  an  ordinary  photograph  of  the  colour- 
scale,  in  which  blue,  violet,  and  magenta  are  the  only  colours 
which  photograph  with  considerable  intensity. 

The  second  photograph  was  made  with  an  eosine-stained  plate, 
exposed  through  a yellow  screen.  Light  blue,  green,  yellow,  and 
light  yellow-brown  are  the  only  colours  which  photograph  well. 

The  third  photograph  is  by  my  isochromatic  process,  and  all 
of  the  colours  come  up  in  approximately  the  true  proportions  of 
their  brightness. 

The  fourth  is  one  of  my  chlorophyll  plates  exposed  through  a 
scarlet  screen,  and  brings  out  with  remarkable  intensity  all  those 
colours  which  have  usually  been  regarded  as  most  non-actinic  ; 
but  green  and  blue  come  out  like  black. 

In  the  lantern  positive,  seven  squares  are  shown  frem  each 
negative,  arranged  for  comparison.  The  first  row  is  from  the 
ordinary  photograph,  the  second  is  from  the  eosine  plate  exposed 
through  a yellow  screen,  the  third  is  from  the  isochromatic 
photograph,  and  the  fourth  from  the  chlorophyll  plate  exposed 
through  the  scarlet  screen.  These  photographs  tell  their  own 
story  so  far  as  regards  the  capacity  of  the  processes ; but  my 
investigations  have  revealed  some  remarkable  facts,  which  I will 
now  state  briefly,  without  entering  further  into  the  details  of 
i my  experiments : — 

1.  Although  collodio-bromide  emulsion  plates,  stained  with 
blue-myrtle  chlorophyll  alone,  are  capable  of  photographing  all 

Green.  Blue.  Violet.  Mugenta. 


coloured  objects  in  the  true  proportions  of  their  brightness,  they 
are  far  more  sensitive  to  the  extreme  dark  red  of  the  spectrum, 
below  the  absorption  band  of  chlorophyll,  thin  to  either  the 
orange,  yellow,  or  green. 

7"  re^.’  orauf{e,  and  yellow  objects  reflect  the  dark  red 

light  to  which  chlorophyll  plates  are  so  sensitive,  and  bright 
yellow  objects  reflect  as  much  of  this  light  as  red  ones.  Yellow 
objects  photograph  lighter  than  red  ones  by  this  process,  because 
they  reflect  two  kinds  of  light  to  rvhich  the  plates  are  sensitive, 
while  red  objects  reflect  only  the  one  kind. 

*■  1 be  sensitiveness  of  the  chlorophyll  plates  to  spectrum 

•From  advance  proof  sheets  of  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 
Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Institute,  Wednesday,  Slav  10,  1885. 


yellow  and  green  may  be  greatly  increased  by  treating  them  with 
the  tea  organifier,  which  also  nearly  doubles  the  general  sensi- 
tiveness, but  without  appearing  to  alter  the  eflect  in  photo- 
graphs made  through  a yellow  screen.  If  a green  screen  is  used, 
of  a shade  which  does  not  transmit  the  dark  red  of  the  spec- 
trum, the  resulting  photograph  is  better  when  the  tea  organifier 
has  been  used,  and  does  not  then  differ  in  any  respect  from  one 
made  by  exposing  an  eosine-stained  plate  through  the  same 
screen. 

4.  The  dark  red  of  the  spectrum  passes  freely  through  a 
solution  of  chlorophyll,  and  through  ruby  and  orange  glass,  but 
is  absorbed  by  common  green  glass,  or  by  solutions  of  sulphate 
of  copper  or  prussian  blue. 
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These  facts  show  that  plates  prepared  with  both  sensitizers, 
according  to  rny  original  instructions,  are,  strictly  speaking, 
more  nearly  isochroniatic  than  those  prepared  with  chlorophyll 
alone ; but  that  in  the  production  of  photographs  of  coloured 
objects  they  seldom  offer  any  practical  advantage,  except  that  of 
reducing  the  exposure  about  one-half,  at  the  expense  of  some 
extra  labour  and  care  in  their  preparation  and  development. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  safest  light  in  which  to  prepare  and 
develop  chlorophyll  plates  is  neither  ruby  nor  orange.  The 
light  which  I find  most  suitable  for  this  purpose  is  that  trans- 
mitted by  a combination  of  two  thicknesses  of  deep  orange  glass 
with  one  of  green. 


IJofcs. 

One  may  well  look  back  now  and  then,  and  looking 
back  becomts  a pleasure  in  the  case  of  such  instan- 
taneous street  views  as  Mr.  Blanchard  nnde  on  wet  collo- 
dion a quarter  of  a century  ago.  The  originals  of  our 
supplement  are  in  the  Historical  case  of  the  Photographic 
Society  at  the  Inventions  Exhibition  ; and  the  supplements 
themselves  were  printed  by  Messrs.  Sprague  and  Co.  in 
the  Exhibition  building. 

Making  artificial  lithographic  stones  of  Portland  cement 
is  the  subject  of  a recent  patent  to  P.  Walker  (1885, 
No.  5538).  He  also  makes  baths,  sinks,  and  washing  tubs 
of  Portland  cement.  The  patentee  says  “ The  mould 
which  is  used  in  making  lithographic  stones  has  for  its 
bottom  a piece  of  plate  glass  of  the  size  of  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  make  the  stone,  and  the  cement  employed  is 
passed  through  a very  fine  sieve  in  order  to  separate  the  ob- 
jectionable matters,  and  is  then  made  up  into  a plastic  con- 
dition and  filled  into  the  mould.  In  making  baths,  washing 
tubs,  sinks,  and  similar  articles,  the  sides  of  the  mould  are 
formed  by  means  of  two  frames  of  the  desired  shape,  open 
at  top  aud  bottom,  one  being  placed  inside  the  other,  and 
the  inside  frame  having  fixed  on  its  outer  surfaces  pieces 
of  plate  glass.  A piece  of  glass  is  also  placed  across  the 
top  of  the  inner  frame,  which  piece  of  glass  is  shaped  to 
form  the  bottom  of  the  article,  which  is  moulded  upside 
down.  The  space  between  the  glass  surfaces  on  the  inside 
frame  and  the  inside  of  the  outer  frame  corresponds  to  the 
thickness  of  the  article  to  be  moulded,  and  the  cement  is 
filled  into  this  space  at  the  top  and  the  open  surface 
sleeked  over  or  smoothed  level  with  the  tops  of  the  outer 
frame. 


Mdlle.  Jeaune  Blin  owes  to  her  close  association  with 
the  notorious  criminal  Marchandon  quite  a number  of 
assorted  chances  of  making  money.  Offers  of  lucrative 
employment  as  a dame  da  comptoir  have  been  sent  to  her 
from  cities  as  distant  as  St.  Petersburg.  Several  music- 
hall  managers  are  trying  to  induce  her  to  appear  on  their 
stages  ; and  at  least  one  enterprising  showman  is  anxious  to 
“run”  her  through  the  countiy  as  the  maiu  attraction  of 
a “ side  show  ” devoted  to  a realistic  representation  of  the 
Madame  Cornet  murder.  Nor  are  these  all  Mdlle.  Blin’s 
opportunities,  for  it  is  asserted  that  she  has  received  in  all 
applications  from  over  200  photographers,  all  of  whom  are 
— or  were — eager  to  have  the  copyright  of  her  features, 
which  have  been  described  as  harsh,  and  by  no  means  pre- 
possessing. 


Seeing,  then,  to  what  monetary  advantage  even  indirect 
association  with  a sensational  crime  may  be  turned,  there 
is  a danger,  it  seems  to  us,  that  ere  long  we  may  find 
criminals  of  an  exceptionally  cold-blooded  and  calculating 
character  deliberately  availing  themselves  of  the  existing 
demand  for  the  photographs  of  notorieties.  It  will  be 
found,  possibly,  that  these  criminals,  before  committing 
their  crimes,  will  be  photographed  iu  various  attitudes, 
and  will  take  all  the  necessary  steps  to  ensure  the  nega- 
tives being  in  the  custody  of  relatives  or  friends  who  can 
turn  them  to  good  account.  A sentimental  villain  may, 
perhaps,  in  the  not  distant  future,  comfort  his  wife  with 
the  observation  that  he  has  only  committed  his  sensa- 
tional crime  for  the  sake  of  her  and  the  children  ; that 
though  he  is  necessarily  lost  to  her  for  ever,  he 
leaves  her  with  the  assurance  that  she  will  be  able  to 
secure  competent  support  by  the  sale  c?  I he  negatives 
which  will  be  found  in  the  left-hand  drawer  of  his 
dressing  table.  And  a callous  brute  will  even  go  farther, 
aud  endeavour,  maybe,  to  negotiate  the  copyright  of  his 
carte  before  committing  the  crime  for  which  he  will  have 
to  fly  the  country. 

Talking  of  brutes  reminds  us  that  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette , 
the  other  evening,  initiated  a kind  of  “Press  Pillory”  by 
printing  in  capital  letters,  enclosed  in  a frame  of  thick 
black  lines,  the  name  of  a so-called  gentleman  convicted 
of  insulting  a young  lady  in  the  public  streets.  This  kind 
of  publicity  will  doubtless  be  distasteful  to  “ gentlemen  ” 
of  the  “street-prowler  ” genus;  but,  if  we  recollect  aright, 
a contemporary  threatened  to  deal  them  a much  more 
serious  blow,  not  long  siuce,  by  announcing  its  intention  of 
publishing  in  its  columns  the  photographs  of  all  the  better- 
known  of  the  ruffians  in  question.  Whenever  this  pro- 
posed portrait  gallery  is  exhibited,  its  originals  will  pro- 
bably soon  have  good  reason  to  complain,  especially  if  the 
portraits  published  are  good.  A “ striking  ” likeness  of 
a “ street-brawler,”  in  fact,  would  probably  result  in  a 
“ striking,  not  to  say  kicking,  recogniiion  of  him  at  the 
hands— and  feet — of  an  indignant  public.” 


Another  book  illustrated  by  platinotype  is  announced 
by  R.  Keene,  of  Derby,  “ An  account  of  Winfield  Manor.” 
The  book  will  also  contain  some  wood-cuts  from  drawings 
by  W.  C.  Keene,  son  of  the  publisher. 

The  composite  photographs  of  members  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Sciences,  recently  made  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Purapelly.  and  referred  to  by  us  some  weeks  ago, 
are  reproduced  as  block  prints  in  the  last  number  of 
Nature. 


Among  the  remarkable  actions  of  light  may  be  cited  its 
effect  in  enabling  compressed  carbonic  acid  to  etch  glass. 
Herr  Bfaundler  found  that  if  the  upper  part  of  a sealed 
glass  tube  containing  liquefied  carbonic  anhydride  is  ex- 
posed to  light  for  some  minutes,  the  surface  of  the  glass  is 
etched.  May  not  this  observation  possibly  lead  to  a pro- 
cess of  photographing  iu  which  the  sensitive  surface  is 
nothing  more  than  a glass  plate  V 
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That  Dr.  Bernardo  bad  turned  photography  to  account 
by  issuing  parallel  portraits  of  inmates  of  his  Orphanage, 
taken  in  their  original  condition  as  street  waifs,  and  after 
a short  residence  in  the  Imtitutioo,  was  known  some  years 
ago.  The  public  were  invited,  in  fact,  to  “ look  first  upon 
this  picture,  and  then  ou  that,’’  as  au  incentive  to  sub- 
scriptions, and  it  is  probable,  with  some  such  object,  that 
au  enterprising  officer  of  the  Salvatiou  Army  is  said  to  be 
circulating  portraits  of  some  of  his  recruits  before  and  after 
their  conversion.  It  i3,  of  course,  a somewhat  delicate 
subject  to  write  about;  but  a cynical  critic,  especially  if 
he  had  had  any  experience  as  a practical  photographer, 
would  not  without  reasou  have  suspicions  as  to  the  smiles 
supposed  to  be  expressive  of  the  sitter's  peace  of  miud. 
They  have  a very  conventional  please-assurae-a  pleasaut- 
expression-of-countenance  kind  of  look  about  them,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  be  considered  more  reliable  evidence  of 
mental  serenity  than  the  stereotyped  grins  assumed  by  the 
victims  of  the  cheap  artist  when  iu  the  very  climax  of  the 
torture  of  “ being  taken.” 

The  above  reminds  one  of  the  numerous  uses  to  which 
photography  may  be  applied  by  those  who,  like  George 
Bernard  Shaw’s  hero  (see  page  431),  may  wish  to  press 
in  the  aid  of  photography  iu  puttiug  a case  before  the 
public.  May  we  not  before  long  have  a series  of  cartes  by 
John  Hampden  to  prove  that  the  world  is  Hat,  or  cabinets 
by  Mrs.  Weldon  to  prove  to  the  public  how  much  she  ba3 
been  ill-used  ? Again,  it  may  be  that  Mrs.  Besant  will  issue 
a series  of  photographs  to  show  the  extent  to  which  our 
London  slums  are  overcrowded  with  children ; while 
George  Smith,  of  Coalville,  will  certainly  fail  iu  his  duty 
unless  he  either  becomes  a photographer  himself,  or  em- 
ploys one.  Unless  our  memory  is  at  fault,  it  is  not  long 
since  that  Adolphe  Smith  and  J.  Thompson  issued  a re- 
markable series  illustrative  of  life  in  St.  Giles  and  other 
squalid  quarters  of  the  metropolis. 


One  thing  must  not  be  forgotten,  and  this  is,  that  when 
the  camera  does  tell  lies,  it  does  so  with  such  an  air  of 
truthfulness,  that  even  the  very  elect  may  be  deceived. 


In  the  list  of  the  newly-elected  Fellows  of  the  Koyal 
Society  may  be  noticed  the  name  of  A.  A.  Common,  whose 
excellent  astronomical  j hotographs,  including  that  of  the 
nebula  of  Orion,  are  so  well  knowD. 


Lead  is  employed  iu  the  preparation  of  eosine  reds,  and, 
owing  to  its  presence,  those  who  use  these  colours  — 
notably  artificial  flower-makers— are  apt  to  suffer  from 
colic,  while  painful  spots  on  the  skin  are  frequently  pro- 
duced. We  do  not  suppose  that  any  photographer  who  is 
tempted  to  add  eosine  to  gelatine  emulsion  in  the  copying 
of  pictures  will  be  deterred  from  its  use  ou  this  account. 
Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  infinitesimal  quantity  of  lead 
present  has  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  negatives,  photo- 
graphically speaking. 


A somewhat  notable  album — or,  rather,  series  of  albums 
—is  being  prepared  by  the  French  Geographical  Society. 


These  albums  are  to  contain  the  photographs  of  all  persons 
who  have  made  remarkable  voyages,  and  who  are  in  any 
way  distinguished  in  geographical  science.  At  the  back 
of  each  photograph  will  be  the  autograph  aud  a brief 
statement  of  any  interesting  particulars  iu  the  life  of  the 
origiual.  If  this  example  were  followed  by  our  learned 
societies,  a most  valuable  collection  of  the  portraits  of 
notabilities  would  result. 

A facsimile  reproduction  of  the  last  journal  received 
from  General  Gordon  is  to  be  published.  The  pages  have 
already  been  photographed,  and  the  copies  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  subscribers  very  shortly.  The  price  of  the 
volume  will  be  three  guineas. 

At  the  meetiug  of  the  Photographic  Society,  when  the 
medals  were  presented,  the  President  lamented  the  poverty 
of  the  portrait  exhibits.  He,  however,  referred  more  to 
the  quantity  than  the  quality.  Perhaps  photographers 
showed  their  good  sense  in  abstaining  from  showing  por- 
traits which  they  felt  were  not  first-rate.  The  artists  who 
figure  in  the  lloyal  Academy  are  not  so  wise.  In  our 
notice  of  the  portraiture  at  Burlington  House  we  pointed 
out  what  we  considered  to  be  glaring  faults,  and  in  con- 
firmation of  our  opinion  the  Athenxum  last  week  declared 
that,  judging  by  the  Academy,  “ portraiture  is  declining 
iu  merit,  learning,  and  beauty  of  execution.  Our  artists, 
spoiled  by  flattery  and  big  prices,  have,  it  seems,  forgotten 
that  for  two  thousand  francs  a sitter  can  get  in  Paris  a 
better  head  than  all  but  the  very  best  of  the  pictures  we 
have  criticised,  the  prices  of  which  may  range  from  iTOO 
to  ,£800.”  This  is  severe,  but,  unfortunately,  true. 

The  general  election  iu  November  next  is  sure  to  excite 
much  more  than  ordinary  interest,  and  no  doubt  strenuous 
efforts  will  be  made  by  both  sides  to  secure  every  possible 
vote.  The  only  electors  who  will  stand  aloof  will  be 
those  householders  or  lodgers  w’ho  have  shifted  their 
residence  within  the  twelvemonth,  and  whose  names,  con- 
sequently, are  not  on  the  register.  It  certainly  does  seem 
absurd,  that  because  you  move  (say)  from  the  south  to  the 
north  of  London,  you  shall  thereby  lose  your  electoral 
rights.  While  awaiting  manhood  suffrage,  perhaps  a 
system  of  registering  photographs  might  allay  the  fears  of 
those  timid  legislators  who  appreheud  personation  of 
voters,  double  voting,  and  other  evils  which  the  vote-book 
is  supposed  to  prevent.  The  system  could  be  worked 
something  after  this  fashion.  The  point  to  be  established 
is,  that  the  John  Smith  who  lived  at  Brixton  is  the  same 
John  Smith  who  has  moved  to  Islington.  When  John 
Smith  thinks  of  moving,  he  goes  to  the  Parliamentary 
photographer  of  Brixton,  and  is  photographed.  A copy 
is  forwarded  to  the  office  at  Islington,  wdiere  in  due  time 
John  Smith  presents  himself,  is  identified  with  the  photo- 
graph, and  his  name  forthwith  placed  on  the  Parliamentary 
register  of  Islington. 

A correspondent,  alluding  to  the  recent  discussion  on 
“How  to  Judge  Photographs,”  suggests  that  the  ouly 
satisfactory  course  open  is  to  freely  admit  “ negative” 
evidence  at  the  trial. 
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Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

7682.  George  Bernard  Seibert,  Suffolk  House,  Lawreuce 
Pountney  Hill,  Cannon  Street,  London,  for  “ A new  or  im- 
proved frame  for  photographic  sensitive  plates.” — 24th  June, 
1885. 

7720.  Thomas  Arthur  Moryson,  115,  St.  Vincent  Street, 
Glasgow,  for  “ Improvements  in  photographic  printing.” — 
25th  June,  1885. 

7764.  Fretric  James  Euerton  . Hine,  4 and  5,  Arcade 
Chambers,  Corporation  Street,  Birmingham,  for  “Improve- 
ments in  picture  frames.” — 26th  June,  1885. 

7828.  'William  Joseth  Butler  Humphreys,  186,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  for  “ Improvements  in  photographic  shutters.” 
— 27th  June,  1885. 

Patent  which  has  become  Void  through  Non-pay- 
ment of  the  Fourth  Year’s  Renewal  Fee. 

1881 — No.  1214.  11.  Sherwin,  &c.,  “ Holding  photographs,  &c.’’ 
Patents  Sealed. 

9461.  Alexander  Melville  Clark,  of  the  firm  of  A.  M.  and 
Wm.  Clark,  53,  Chancery  Lane,  Middlesex,  Fellow  of  the 
Institute  of  Patent  Agents,  for  “ An  improved  panoramic 
photograph  camera.” — A communication  to  him  from  abroad 
by  Paul  Moessard,  11,  Boulevard  Magenta,  Paris,  France, 
Captain  of  Engineers. — Dated  26th  June,  1834. 

10,334.  James  Sturrock,  Bank  Street,  Duudee,  Forfarshire, 
N.B.,  for  “ Improvements  in  washing-baths  for  photographic 
purposes.”— Dated  19th  July,  1884. 

Patent  Granted  in  America. 

319,975.  William  Hill  and  Thomas  11.  Wilson,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  “Photographic  printing  apparatus.”  — Filed 
July  15,  1884.  (No  model.) 


Claim, , — 1.  In  a photographic  printing  apparatus,  the  combi- 
nation of  a multifaced  cylinder,  a holder  placed  to  retain  a nega- 
tive upon  one  face  of  the  cylinder,  a motor  connected  for  rotating 
the  cylinder,  and  mechanism  operated  by  clock-work  for  releasing 
and  stopping  the  cylinder,  substantially  as  described. 

2.  In  a photographic  printing  apparatus,  the  combination, 
with  a cylinder  carrying  the  sensitive  paper,  and  fitted  for  rota- 
tion by  a motor,  of  a trigger  for  arresting  the  movement  of  the 
cylinder,  and  a regulator  rotated  by  clockwork  and  acting  to 
release  the  trigger  at  intervals,  substantially  as  described. 

3.  In  a photographic  printing  apparatus,  the  combination  of 
the  cylinder  B,  formed  with  faces  b,  the  frame  s carrying  the 
negative,  the  cam-ring  c,  and  the  grooved  rollers  v,  attached  to 
the  frame  carrying  the  negative,  substantially  as  described. 

4.  In  a photographic  piinting  apparatus,  the  frame  s,  pins  s', 
springs  t,  and  rollers  v,  combined  with  the  rotating  cylinder  B 


and  cam-rings  e,  substantially  as  described,  for  operation  as  speci- 
fied. 

5.  In  a photographic  printing  apparatus,  the  combination  of 
the  rotating  cylinder  B,  trigger/,  hammer  It,  latch  m,  and  the 
tripping-arm  n,  substantially  as  described. 

6.  In  a photographic  printing  apparatus,  the  combination  of 
aims  n carried  by  one  arbor,  and  the  rotating  disk  h,  provided 
with  fingers  for  engaging  the  arm  n'  with  the  rotating  cylinder 
B,  and  a trigger  released  by  movement  of  the  arms  « n',  su  b- 
stantially  as  described. 

7.  In  a photographic  printing  apparatus,  the  combination  of 
rotating  cylinder  B,  disk  h,  rotated  by  clockwork  and  provided 
with  fingers  i,  and  the  trip-arm  n',  operating  by  its  movement  to 
release  the  cylinder,  substantially  as  described. 

8.  In  a photogiaphic  printing  apparatus,  the  time-regulator  h, 
provided  with  spring.fingers  i,  combined  with  a clockwork  ar- 
ranged to  rotate  the  regulator,  substantially  as  described. 

9.  In  a photographic  print'ng  apparatus,  the  combination  of  a 
rotating  cylinder  and  a time-regulator  rotated  at  varying  speeds, 
for  releasing  and  stopping  the  cylindei  at  intervals,  substantially 
as  described. 

10.  In  a photographic  printing  apparatus,  the  combination  of 
the  excentric  wheel  />,  pinion  p',  and  geiringy,  with  the  clock- 
work C,  arbor  g,  and  disk  //,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purposes 
specified. 

11.  In  a photographic  printing  apparatus,  the  combination,  with 
the  rotating  cylinder  B,  of  the  bell  b *,  hammer  a2,  and  arm  c 
substantially  as  described. 

12.  The  combination,  in  a photographic  printing  apparatus,  of 
a cylinder  geared  to  a motor,  a time-regulator  having  a constant 
rotation  by  a separate  motor,  and  mechanism  actuated  by  the 
regulator  to  release  and  then  stop  the  cylinder,  substantially  as 
described. 


POSITIVES  ON  GELATINO-CHLORIDE  OF 
SILVER. 

BY  W.  SI.  ASHMAN  AND  II.  0FF01ID. 

Fifth  Article. 

Before  proceeding  to  detail  the  methods  of  coating  paper, 
we  desire  to  draw  attention  to  an  error  which  occurred  in 
our  last  article  upon  this  subject.  In  the  remarks  re- 
gaiding  the  formation  of  silver  tartrate  emulsion,  page  294, 
2nd  column.  45th  line,  we  represent  the  quantity  of  gela- 
tine required  as  14  grammes  instead  of  1*4  grammes  ; 
doubtless  to  the  experienced  experimentalist,  and  to  those 
who  have  carefully  followed  the  series,  the  mistake  would 
be  understood,  hut  those  who  have  had  no  experience  with 
emulsions  of  this  kind,  and  who  might  he  induced  to 
commence  at  any  stage  of  the  series,  are  entitled  to  our 
utmost  consideration.  Had  a novice,  for  iustance,  taken 
those  printed  proportions,  he  would  necessarily  have  met 
with  failure,  owiug  to  the  absurdly  large  quantity  of  gela- 
tine named.  Again,  on  page  295,  2nd  column,  16th  line, 
the  sodium  acetate  and  calcium  chloiide  toning  method 
does  not  appear  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from  Maxwell 
Lyte’s  borax  hath,  owing  to  the  insertion  of  the  former  in 
brackets.  The  toning  hath  in  question  will  he  dealt  with 
in  detail  in  a future  article. 

When  choosing  a sample  of  paper  upon  which  to  spread 
a coating  of  sensitive  emulsion,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
the  liability  to  rough  usage  that  prints  may  incur  in  their 
transit  through  the  different  operations  of  toning,  fixing, 
washing,  &c.  Experience  with  silver  printing  on  albumen 
has  shown  the  necessity  of  having  a well-sized  paper 
support,  in  order  effectually  to  check  the  production  of 
cracks,  tears,  and  defects  of  a like  nature,  which  would 
he  certain  to  ensue  under  the  severe  strain  to  which  the 
papers  have  to  be  subjected. 

The  chief  objects  to  have  in  view  are — first,  a good 
basis  for  the  emulsion,  one  not  liable  to  absorb  too  much, 
and  so  spoil  the  brightness  of  the  picture,  the  image  being 
kept  as  much  as  possible  on  the  surface  ; and  secondly,  as 
pure  a white  ground  as  can  be  obtained.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  carbon  tissue,  this  is  not  such  a necessity,  partly 
owiug  to  the  elasticity  of  the  pigmented  gelatine,  and 
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partly  because  the  original  support  is  not  required  to  do 
duty  beyond  the  point  at  which  the  development  com- 
mences. Neither  of  these  conditions  exist  in  the  present 
case.  Gelatine  bromide  papers  used  for  developing 
purposes  cannot  be  taken  as  a guide,  since  they  are  not  so 
heavily  charged  with  a gelatine  emulsion  as  those  intended 
for  direct  prints  to  equal,  if  not  rival,  the  best  productions 
on  albumen. 

With  regard  to  texture,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much 
here,  as  opinions  are  diverse  on  this  subject ; but  we  pre- 
fer to  employ  a fine  one,  for  small  work  at  all  events,  so  as 
to  keep  the  resemblance  to  ordinary  silver  printing,  and 
for  that  reason  take  plain  photographic  papers,  Saxe,  Rive, 
or  Renat  R;ve,  either  being  well  suited  to  the  purpose. 

Certain  English  papers  may  be  used  ; those  having  a 
close  texture,  and  well -sized,  should  be  selected  ; but  they 
are  apt  to  develop  black  spots  freely  after  the  paper  has 
been  kept  a few  days,  especially  in  a damp  atmosphere. 
This  effect  is  very  noticeable  when  rolls  of  plain  avail 
paper  have  been  U3ed  ; showing  that,  however  well  it  may 
answer  for  developed  images,  or  the  carbon  process,  it  is 
certainly  not  expedient  to  employ  it  in  the  present  in- 
stance. The  degraded  quality  of  the  white,  together  with 
the  probable  trace  of  the  hypo  therein,  renders  the  suita- 
bility of  English  papers  very  doubtful. 

Several  methods  of  coating  p iper  have  been  described  in 
the  pages  of  the  News  and  Year-Books.  Among  them 
we  may  mention  the  plan  described  in  a series  of  articles 
relating  to  paper  positives  by  the  gelatiuo-bromide  pro- 
cess, pages  738-9,  vol.  xxvii.,  wherein  the  paper  to  be  coated 
received  a somewhat  brief  soaking  in  a vessel  of  cold  water, 
after  which  it  wai  transferred  to  a levelled  gliss  slab  edged 
with  a light  frame,  aud  a measured  quantity  of  the  sensi- 
tive mixture  poured  thereon.  We  have  found  this  plan  to 
answer.  Again,  on  page  77  of  the  same  volume,  in  the 
second  of  a series  of  articles  on  “Silver  Printing,”  there 
is  a detailed  description  of  coating  paper  with  albumeu. 
This  plan  answers  equally  well  for  covering  paper  surfaces 
with  liquefied  emulsion,  but  it  is  advisable  to  lower  the 
temperature  of  the  coating  room  beyond  that  required  for 
albumen,  and  some  provision  is  necessary  for  keeping  the 
sensitive  mixture  in  a liquid  state.  Perhaps  the  simplest 
method  on  a large  scale  is  that  which  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  carbon  tissue,  illustrated  on  page  453  in 
the  last  volume  of  the  News,  and  which  does  not  necessi- 
tate damping  the  paper  first.  Such  an  arrangement  is  not 
available  for  the  coating  of  small  pieces,  since  it  will  only 
work  in  long  continuous  bands.  For  experiments  it  is 
merely  necessary  to  mount  a roll  of  paper  with  its  smooth 
side  outermost  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  be 
it  either  pigmented  gelatine  or  an  emulsion,  the  free  end 
of  the  roll  being  then  steadily  and  deliberately  drawn  up- 
wards until  the  whole  length  has  thereby  become  covered. 
Obviously  an  operation  of  this  kind  can  be  performed 
more  satisfactorily  by  those  skilled  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  commercial  article,  and  when  emulsion  papers  for 
printing  out  become  generally  used,  the  facility  for  ob- 
taining a perfectly-coated  surface  will  doubtless  be  as 
great  as  it  now  is  in  the  case  of  albumen,  carbon  tissue, 
transfer  paper,  bromide  paper,  &c. ; aud  as  such  papers 
can  be  made  to  keep  almost  as  well  as  ready-sensitized 
albumen  paper,  the  probabilities  point  to  their  manufac- 
ture on  a large  scale. 

A plan  which  may  commend  itself  to  the  experi- 
mentalist may  be  here  mentioned.  The  rough  sketch 
represents  the  model  of  a simple  contrivance  (designed  by 
ourselves  for  the  purpose)  consisting  of  a board  or  stand 
S,  with  an  upright  upon  which  rocks  a forked  lever,  C.  One 
end  of  lever  carries  a small  sliding  weight  of  lead,  W,  pro- 
vided with  a screw  to  secure  it  at  the  proper  distance  from 
fulcrum  at  C.  The  points  of  the  fork  are  drilled  to  take  a 
wire  which  passes  through  the  centre  of  a wooden  roller,  P, 
upon  which  the  paper  is  coiled  ; one  end  of  paper  is  gummed 
to  the  roller,  the  other  fastened  in  practice  between  two 


slips  of  wood,  by  means  of  two  or  three  brass  screws  or  nuts, 
or  bv  springs  at  each  end,  the  inner  surfaces  of  wood  being 
roughed.  To  these  slip3  of  wood  is  attached  a cord  long 
enough  to  go  to  the  ceiling  of  room,  to  pass  through  an 
eye  or  staple  fixed  there,  and  to  hang  just  within  reach  of 
the  upraised  hand.  Two  little  uprights  on  stand  U1  and 


U2  form  a place  in  which  to  rest  an  ordinary  deep  white 
earthenware  photographic  bath,  as  a suitable  angle  to  form 
a V trough  which  can  receive  the  emulsion.  In  practice, 
the  fork  of  the  lever  is  better  made  of  wood,  shaped  like 
the  wire  of  the  model.  To  coat  strips,  say,  one-third  the 
narrowest  width  of  a sheet  of  Rive  or  Saxe,  the  paper  is 
cut,  and  the  ends  joined  with  stout  gum ; the  number  of 
strips  depend  on  height  of  room  or  position  of  stand,  on 
floor  or  table.  Care  is  taken  that  the  roller  is  the  same 
width  as  paper,  and  tlxe  laps  in  the  latter  are  so  made  that 
each  strip,  beginning  at  the  inner  one,  is  under  the  next 
outer  one,  thereby  presenting  no  edge  of  paper  to  cut 
against  the  surface  of  the  emulsion,  and  so  form  waves  ; 
the  right  side  of  paper  must  of  course  be  outside.  The 
bath,  having  been  warmed,  is  put  into  its  place,  the  emul- 
sion poured  in,  aud  the  lever,  with  paper-covered  rolltr 
tilted  on  to  the  surface,  being  previously  so  balanced  as  to 
rest  lightly  thereon.  One  hand  takes  hold  of  the  string, 
while  the  other  touches  the  fork  and  keeps  it  from  rising 
by  the  tension  of  the  cord  ; the  cord  is  then  slowly  pulled 
until  the  whole  of  the  paper  has  passed  over  the  emulsion, 
when  the  roller  is  allowed  to  rise  out  of  trough,  and  the 
bath  is  removed. 

The  difficulty  suggests  itself  of  not  being  able  to  reach 
far  enough  up  and  down  to  pull  the  whole  of  the  paper 
out  of  the  trough  when  the  strip  is  very  long  ; this  is  got 
over  either  by  having  a nail  or  roller  in  the  edge  of  the 
table,  round  which  the  cord  is  passed  as  it  reaches  it,  to 
be  then  pulled  up  instead  of  down  ; or  better  still,  by  pro- 
viding a little  bobbin  about  two  inches  iu  diameter  and 
three  long,  mounted  in  a stand,  or  secured  to  the  edge  of 
the  table,  and  capable  of  being  turned  by  a little  wire 
handle  at  one  end.  The  cord  is  fastened  to  this,  and  by 
winding,  it  is  gradually,  and  very  evenly,  pulled  through 
the  staple  above,  aud  so  the  coating  is  steadily  continuous. 
It  is  difficult,  without  an  outer  bath  of  hot  water,  to  keep 
the  emulsion  liquid  long  enough  for  several  rollers  to  be 
attached  ; but  if  this  is  provided,  there  is  no  reason  why, 
with  two  or  three  bobbins  and  rollers  with  cords  ready 
attached,  all  could  not  be  quickly  and  perfectly  coated,  the 
stand  being  slipped  along  the  table  to  suit  the  position  of 
the  next  staple  and  bobbin.  The  staples  should  be  a foot 
or  two  to  the  left  of  a perpendicular,  drawn  from  roller  to 
ceiling,  and  so  slanted  to  avoid  dust. 

It  is  all-important  that  an  even  temperature  should  be 
maintained  in  the  coating  trough  when  there  is  much  used  ; 
and  it  is  a matter  of  some  cousequence  that  the  maximum 
should  not  exceed  36°  C.  at  any  time.  A lower  tempera- 
ture would  be  even  better  so  far  as  preserving  the  white- 
ness of  the  emulsiou  is  concerned.  Hot  gelatine  solutions, 
too,  are  difficult  to  spread  uniformly  on  paper,  owing  to 
the  tendency  of  the  liquid  surfaces  overlapping  the  more 
exposed  ones  that  have  become  partially  set,  aud  so  pro- 
ducing a series  of  ridges,  streaks,  and  inequalities.  These 
reasons  alone  are  sufficient  to  iudicate  why  an  emulsiou 
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shouM  not  be  b rated  many  degrees  above  the  temperature 
at  which  it  sets. 

Ou  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  difficult  to  coat  paper  with 
any  gelatinous  substance  when  it  is  too  near  the  setting 
point,  as  might  have  been  observed  iu  any  attempt  to  coat 
glass  p'ates  with  a bromide  emulsion  when  the  liquid  has 
become  nearly  cold. 

The  speed  with  which  a roll  or  band  is  made  to  traverse 
the  surface  of  the  emulsion  has  also  much  to  do  with  suc- 
cess. Both  the  temperature  and  density  of  the  gelatine 
help  to  determine  the  speed  ; but  beyond  these  facts,  prac- 
tice alone  can  guide  in  formulating  rules  for  accurate  work. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
The  proposed  exhibition  will  be  held  during  the  Fall  or  Winter 
of  1885-86. 

Amateur  and  professional  photographers  are  invited  to  send 
specimens  of  their  best  work  for  competition. 

The  recent  rapid  progress  in  artistic  photography,  and  the 
growing  interest  iu  the  subject,  lead  the  Society  to  hope  that  a 
collection  of  photographic  pictures  may  be  brought  together 
which  will  be  worthy  the  critical  attention  of  friends  and  the 
public.  A diploma  will  be  awarded,  by  a Board  of  Judges,  for 
the  best  picture  in  each  class.  Every  precaution  will  be  taken 
that  the  conditions  of  classification  are  complied  with.  The 
place  of  holding  the  Exhibition,  and  the  date,  will  be  announced 
in  a future  circular.  It  is  proposed  that  the  Exhibition  shall 
remain  open  to  the  public  about  one  week.  To  facilitate  the 
hanging  of  pictures  by  classes,  it  is  requested  that,  as  far  as 
possible,  pictures  of  different  classes  be  not  included  in  one 
frame.  Intending  exhibitors  are  requested  to  advise  the  Secre- 
tary as  early  as  possible,  so  that  entry  blanks,  labels,  &c.,  may 
be  sent  them  in  good  time.  Early  notice  in  regard  to  trans- 
parencies and  lantern  slides  is  particularly  desired,  in  order  that 
proper  arrangements  for  showing  them  may  be  made.  For  all 
further  information,  entry  blanks,  labels,  &c.,  applications  should 
be  made  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Roberts.  Kedfield,  1001,  Callow- 
hill  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penn’a,  LT.  S.  America. 

Rules. — 1.  Both  amateur  and  professional  photographers  may 
compete  in  all  classes,  unless  otherwise  specified.  2.  No  photo- 
graphs will  be  received  on  single  mounts  less  than  5 by  8 inches 
(except  stereoscopic).  All  smaller  than  this  size  must  be  grouped 
on  a larger  mount  for  convenience  in  hanging.  No  unmounted 
prints  will  be  received  except  from  foreign  exhibitors.  3.  The 
same  picture  may  be  entered  in  more  than  one  class,  but  can 
only  be  awarded  one  diploma.  No  diploma  will  be  awarded  iu 
any  class  in  which  the  pictures  ate  of  insufficient  merit,  as 
decided  by  the  judges.  The  committee  reserve  the  right  to  re- 
ject all  or  portions  of  any  exhibit  offered.  4.  All  entries  must 
be  made  on  blanks,  which  will  be  furnished  on  application,  and 
which  must  be  filed  with  the  Committee  at  least  five  days  in 
advance  of  the  Exhibition,  giving  (when  possible)  the  following 
information  : — Number  of  pictures — Size  of  frame  or  mount — 
Classification — Subject — Lens — Plate — If  for  sale,  Price — Ex- 
hibitor— Address  - Society.  Ten  percent,  commission  will  be 
retained  by  the  Society  for  any  pictures  scld  during  the  Exhi- 
bition. 5.  Each  print  must  have  a label  attached  by  the  ex- 
hibitor, so  as  to  be  read  from  the  front,  stating  class,  subject, 
lens,  plate,  exhibitor.  Blank  labels  will  be  furnished  on  appli- 
cation. 6.  All  expenses  for  transportation  to  the  Exhibition 
must  be  prepaid  by  the  exhibitors.  Return  charges  will  be 
collected  by  carriers.  7.  No  pictures  will  be  received  later  than 
five  days  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition.  8.  No  pictures 
shall  be  withdrawn  before  the  close  of  the  Exhibition.  9.  The 
Society  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  loss  or  damage  that  may 
occur  to  auy  exhibit,  but  will  use  all  reasonable  care  to  prevent 
such  occurrence.  10.  Advertising  in  any  form,  in  connection 
with  any  exhibit,  is  strictly  prohibited. 

Classification. — (1)  Landscapes,  any  size — by  professionals  only ; 
(2)  ditto,  over  5 by  8 inches,  (3)  4}  by  61  to  5 by  8 inches 
inclusive,  (4)  ditto,  under  4|  by  6^  inches — by  amateurs  only  • 

(6)  marine  views,  surf,  (6)  ditto,  sail—  by  professionals  only, 

(7)  marine  views,  surf,  (8)  ditto,  sail — by  amateurs  only;  (9) 
figure  compositions,  over  5 by  8 inches,  (10)  ditto,  4}  by  6i,  to 
5 by  8 inches  inclusive,  (II)  ditto,  under  4 by  til  inches — by 
amateurs  only  ; “ Figure  Compositions  ” are  to  include  groups. 


and  all  pictures  in  which  one  or  more  figures  make  the  principal 
interest  of  the  picture,  and  which  are  not  included  in  the 
“ special  Composition,”  Classes  No  i5,  16,  17,  and  18.  (12) 

landscapes,  (18)  maiine  views,  (14)  figure  compositions — by 
ladi-s  only  ; (15)  cott-ge  door,  ( 16)  wayrioe  fountain,  (17)  village 
smithv,  ( I S)  ploughing — special  compositions  ; (19)  animals,  (20) 
still  life,  (21)  flowers,  fruit,  Sic.,  (22)  trees,  (23)  snow  and  ice, 
(21)  architecture,  (25)  interiors,  (2G)  sculpture,  (27)  machinery 
and  other  manufactured  objects,  (28)  microphotographs,  (29)  en- 
largements, (30)  instautantaneous  effects,  not  otherwise  classified, 
(31)  platinum  prints,  (32)  gelatino-bromide  or  chloride  prints, 
(33)  porcelain  pictures,  (31)  transparencies,  (35)  sets  of  six 
lantern  slides — negrtives  and  slides  to  be  made  by  exhibitor, 
(36)  sets  of  six  to  twelve  pictures,  taken  iu  a foreign  country,  or 
by  a foreign  exhibitor,  (37)  pictures  by  auy  new  process  not  be- 
fore publicly  exhibited. 

Foreign  exhibitors  will  please  send  their  pictures  by  mail,  un- 
mounted, directed  to: — The  Photographic  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia, care  Robert  S.  Redfield,  Secretary,  1601,  Callowhill 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.S  A.  Suitable  arrangements  for 
properly  exhibiting  them  will  be  made  by  the  Society.  They 
should  be  accompanied  by  a statement  of  value  (for  custom- 
house purposes).  As  the  time  for  holding  the  exhibition  cannot 
yet  be  fixed,  it  is  requested  that  pictures  from  abroad  be  sent  to 
arrive  during  October,  in  order  that  they  may  be  received  in 
ample  time  for  any  date  that  may  be  decided  upon.  Immediate 
notice  is  desired  from  those  proposing  to  send  pictures. 


Corrcsponbenct. 

SUSPENDING  THE  ACCOMMODATION  OF  THE 
EYE. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  Mr.  A.  Brothers’  letter  in  your  issue 
of  June  26th,  I have  pleasure  in  suggesting  the  following 
explanation  of  the  fact  referred  to  by  him. 

When  the  gas  jet  is  looked  at  steadily  for  a few  seconds, 
it  excites  a certain  definite  area  of  the  retina,  and  is  seen 
under  a certain  definite  angle  of  vision.  This  part  of  the 
retina  becomes  exhausted,  and  therefore,  when  the  eye  is 
directed  to  a dark  screen  placed  exactly  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  eye  as  the  gas  flame  was,  a black  space 
occurs  iu  the  field  of  vision  of  exactly  the  same  size  and 
shape  as  the  flame. 

The  impiessiou  formed  on  the  retina  by  the  light  of  the 
gas  flame  is  of  a certain  size  and  shape  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  flame,  and  the  parts  of  the 
retina  c -rresponding  to  this  certain  shape  becomes  ex- 
hausted ; hence  a certain  definite  part  of  the  field  of  vision 
is  in  darkness.  The  shape  of  this  blind  space  is  exactly 
correspondent  to  the  shape  of  the  light  space  iu  the  visual 
field  when  the  flame  was  being  looked  at ; but  its  size 
varies,  becoming  smaller  aud  smaller  as  it  approaches  the 
eye. 

When  the  eye  looks  at  the  gas  flame,  the  rays  of  light 
pass  from  the  flame  to  the  eye  in  converging  straight  lines, 
forming  a cone  of  light  rays,  the  base  of  which  is  the 
flame  of  the  gas,  and  the  apex  at  the  nodal  poiut  of  the 
eye,  which  is  just  posterior  to  the  lens  of  the  eye  ; the 
outer  lines  of  this  cone  measure  what  is  called  the  visual 
angle,  under  which  the  flame  is  being  viewed.  The  cone 
is  a cone  of  light  rays,  aud  it  is  in  the  exact  position  of  this 
light  cone  that  the  dark  cone  or  dark  space  referred  to 
above  occurs.  In  other  words,  the  light  cone  is  the  part  of 
the  field  of  vision  corresponding  to  the  part  of  the  retina 
which  is  excited  by  the  light  from  the  flame,  and  which, 
when  the  eye  is  turned  away  from  the  source  of  light, 
becomes  the  dark  cone. 

The  shape  of  the  base  of  this  cone  corresponds  to  the 
shape  of  the  flame,  aud  if  the  screen  be  placed  nearer  to 
the  eye  than  the  flame,  the  shape  of  the  base  of  the  cone 
remains  the  same,  but  the  size  of  the  base  become*  smalbr  ; 
hence  the  impression  conveyed  to  the  miud  is,  that  the  daik 
image  of  thegas  flame  is  smaller,  aud  vice  versa.  When  the 
screen  is  removed  from  the  eye  further  than  the  gas  flame, 
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the  base  of  the  da=k  cone  is  larger,  and  therefore  the  mind 
receives  the  impression  of  a larger  dark  image  of  the  gas 

flame. 

Although  I have  followed  the  example  of  Mr.  Brothers, 
in  speaking  of  the  dark  patch  seen  on  the  screen  as  the 
dark  image  of  the  flame.  I have  only  done  so  to  enable  me 
to  word  the  above  explanation  more  simply  ; strictly 
speaking,  it  will  be  evident  that  it  is  wroDg  to  speak  of  it 
as  an  image.  It  is  simply  a blank  space  in  the  field  of 
vision,  corresponding  in  shape  exactly  to  that  of  the  source 
of  light  ; hence  it  will  be  equally  evident  that  the  laws  of 
perspective  are  in  no  way  applicable  to  the  case  under  con- 
sideration, for  the  origin  of  the  impression  conveyed  to  the 
mind  by  the  nerve  of  sight  is  really  a condition  of  a certain 
area  of  the  retina,  and  behind  the  dioptric  system  of  the 
eye  ; whereas,  when  we  look  at  objects  placed  at  varying 
distances  from  our  eyes,  the  cause  of  the  impression  is  in 
front  of  the  dioptric  system  of  the  eye. — I am,  yours 
obediently,  Wm.  Thomas  Jackman,  M.R.C.S.,  &c. 


THE  LATEST  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  CLAIMANT. 

Sir, — I have  not  failed  to  peruse  your  “ Note  ” relating 
to  the  recently-issued  portrait  of  the  Ticbborne  Claimant. 
But  the  photograph  in  question  has  not  yet  reached  this 
locality.  However,  I have  no  hesitation  in  committing 
myself  beforehand  to  an  opinion — au  opinion,  sir,  by  which 
I am  prepared  to  stand  or  fall.  I am  bold  to  assert  that 
the  new  portrait  will  coincide  as  faithfully  and  as  abso- 
lutely with  the  old  one,  as  both  of  them  will  be  found  to 
conjoin  with  the  origiual  Daguerreotype  of  young  Roger 
Tiohborne.  Whether  in  the  identiscope  or  in  the  camera 
— whether  mathematically  superimposed  or  set  in  geometric 
bisection  together — the  result  shall  be  alike  unimpeacha- 
ble. Moreover,  my  challenge  would  be  incomplete  if  I 
did  not  add  that  no  other  photographic  faces  than  those  of 
the  Claimant  and  the  original  Tichborue  shall,  by  any 
possibility,  be  found,  that  will  fulfil,  as  they  fulfil,  the 
twelve  lequisite  conditions  of  agreement.  Those  condi- 
tions were  some  months  since,  I believe,  reproduced  in 
your  columns.  But  why  do  not  the  savants  put  this  matter 
fairly  ana  folly  to  the  trst?  The  identiscope  is  but  a pro 
hmpure  substitute  for  the  camera.  The  mathematics  of 
identification  have  a yet  wider  significance  than  even  the 
solution  of  the  identity  of  the  Tichboine Claimant,  bine-1 
1875,  the  geometric  formulary  of  piocedure  has  had 
publicity,  aud  was  again  recently  reproduced  in  the  pages 
of  the  Lancet  and  elsewhere.  It  has  been  variously  and 
efficiently  illustrated,  aud  its  reliability  evidenced,  before 
medical  scientists  and  photographers  of  experience.  Yet 
the  savants  and  the  Press  have  maintained  a significant 
neutrality.— I am,  sir,  with  great  respect, 

Bristol,  June  27th,  1885.  William  Mathew. 

P.S. — I take  leave  to  enclose  you  acarte.  It  preseutsthe 
admeasured  photos,  of  the  two  epochs,  bisected  respectively 
at  their  true  centres,  and  forming  conjointly  one  portrait. 
Possibly,  in  some  future  issue  of  your  valuable  journal, 
you  may  be  disposed  to  reproduce  it  as  a photot.r  pe.  Your 
readers  would  be  thus  in  a position  to  judge  if  any  dis- 
crepancy exists  between  the  two  sections  other  than  such 
as  may  bs  naturally  accounted  for. 


CHANGING  PLATES  ON  A TOUR. 

Sir, — I think  that  if  photographers  in  the  country  and 
small  towns  were  to  place  a caid  in  their  window,  stating 
that  the  use  of  iheir  dark-room  could  be  had  for  changing 
plates  for  the  charge  of,  say  3d.,  or  for  developing  G ).,  it 
would  be  a snme  uf  comfort  toamaterus,  and  also  a slight 
income  to  th-mselves.  It  is  not  a nice  sensatiou  to  go  into 
a studio  and  ask  f ir  permission,  as  one  kuows  that  he  is 
trespassing  upon  Loth  the  time  and  complaisance  of  the 
ow  ner. 

Few  have  the  confidence  to  a k a professional  for  this 
accommodation,  aud  those  who  do  beg  this  privilege,  cau- 
not  repeat  it  upon  a second  visit.  By  adopting  my 


suggestion  this  feeling  would  be  removed.  Hoping  you 
will  find  space  in  your  valuable  paper — I am.  yours  re- 
spectfully', R.  D.  Herring. 


CHEAP  RAILWAY  TRAVELLING  FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Dear  Sir, — I enclose  copy  of  a letter  sent  to  all  the 
photographic  societies  in  Great  Brit  jin  whose  names  and 
addresses  I know. 

I have  received  from  the  greater  number  of  the  societies 
addressed  very  kindly  promises  of  support. 

We  are  drawing  up  a petition  which  will,  in  the  course 
of  a few  days,  be  in  the  hands  of  every7  secretary  of  the 
said  societies,  and  if  there  are  any  whom  1 have  not 
addressed,  I should  like  to  assure  them  it  has  been  from 
ignorance  of  their  addresses,  and  from  no  intentional 
omission. 

We  do  not  desire  to  claim  any  special  meiit  in  this 
movement.  We  do  not  forget  the  credit  of  its  commence- 
ment is  due  to  the  Oldham  Society.  We  believe  that  union 
is  strength  in  such  a matter  as  this,  and  we  have  striven  to 
arrange  the  proceedings  in  such  a way  as  to  bring  the  full 
weight  of  amateur  influence  to  our  aid  without  appearing 
unduly  prominent  in  the  matter  ourselves. — Yours  f .ith- 
fully,  H.  Norwood  Atkins, 

Hon.  Sec.  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic 
jissociatton. 

Dear  Sir, — I shall  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion  as  to  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  from  the  various  Railway  Companies  such 
privileges  as  they  dow  accord  to  the  Anglers'  Association. 

Our  Association  believes  that  with  the  aid  of  your  Society  and 
that  of  the  other  pholographic  associations  of  the  kingdom,  we 
may  be  able  to  obtain  what  the  Oldham  Society,  by  itself,  failed 
to  gain. 

At  our  last  meeting  it  was  decided  to  ask  for  yTour  co-operation, 
and  we  wish  to  know  if  your  President  and  your  good  self  will 
either  sign  a request  drawn  up  by  us  addressed  to  the  various 
K’.ilway  Companies,  giving  the  number  of  members  you  represent, 
or  whether  you  will  p.esent  simitl taneouslg  with  us  a petition 
irom  your  own  Society.  We  shall  be  glad  of  youi  aid  in  either 
way.  Awaiting  the  favour  of  your  reply,  I remain,  yours  very 
truly,  II.  Norwood  Atkins,  ' 


SENSITOMETER  READINGS. 

Sir,— Iu  comparing  Warnerke’s  sensitometer  readings 
for  the  relative  rapidby  of  gelatine  dry  plates  and  collodion, 
Euglish  and  Comiuental  authorities  a.)d  plate-makers 
seem  to  differ  to  the  extent  of  about  9 to  1.  For  instance, 
Swan’s  plates,  giving  8,  11,  and  14  on  the  sensitometer,  are 
calculated  as  being  5,  10,  and  20  times  quicker  than  collo- 
dion ; that  is,  that  collodion  would  give  2 on  the  seusito- 
meter.  For>  ign  plate-makers,  in  stating  the  rapidity,  start 
from  the  principle  that  collodion  gives  10  on  the  sensito- 
meter, and  a plate  giving  21  would  be  stated  by  them  as 
being  2l  times  the  rapidity  of  normal  collodion,  whereas 
the  English  makers  would  make  it  out  to  be  192  times  as 
rapid  ! 

How  can  these  rapidities  be  reconciled,  unless  under  the 
supposition  that  Euglish  made  collodiou  is  veiy  slow? 

Green  and  Fuidge’s  actinometer,  apart  from  chloride  of 
silver  being  sensitive  in  a different  manner  to  bromide  of 
silver,  would  seem  to  me  to  have  the  objection  that  the 
paper  would,  in  feebly-lighted  places,  tike  more  lime  to 
tint  than  one  would  always  have  at  one’s  disposal.  Would 
it  not  be  possible  to  have  some  visibly  printing  paper  for 
use  with  Warnerke’s  sensitometer  which  should  be  Several 
tinus  more  rapid  than  ordinary  sensitized  paper?  If  not, 
Simonof’s  photometer  would  appear  quite  as  practical,  and 
entailing  less  time  and  trouble?  Is  this  instrument  ob- 
tainable in  the  open  market  anywhere? 

Supposing  tnagmsium  ribbou  not  to  be  at  liand,  what 
length  of  exposure  to  sunlight,  diffused  daylight,  or  an 
ordioary  candle,  would  give  the  equivalent  luminosity  as  an 
inch  of  ribbon  burnt,  to  the  tablet? — Youis  obediently, 

British  Vice-Consulate,  Varna.  A.  G.  Brophy, 
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grocecbwgs  of  Societies. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the 
25th  ult.,  Mr.  A.  Haddon  in  the  chair. 

The  financial  statement,  duly  audited  by  Messrs.  A.  Cowan 
and  VV.  M.  Ashman,  was  read  and  accepted  ; the  balance  in  the 
bauds  of  the  Treasurer,  after  meeting  all  liabilities  incurred 
during  the  financial  year,  being  £13  13s.  Id. 

The  Secretary  then  read  his 

Annual  Report. 

The  third  annual  report  of  the  Association  gives  the  members 
every  assurance  of  the  unabated  prosperity  of  the  Association, 
and  of  that  safe  and  steady  progress  which  has,  up  to  the  present 
time,  distinguished  its  career. 

The  attention  of  the  members  is  invited  to  the  statement 
of  receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  past  year. 

The  operations  of  the  Association  during  the  past  twelve 
months  have  been  of  the  usual  active  character.  The  regular 
series  of  weekly  meetings  have  been  largely  attended,  aud 
members,  by  th-ir  hearty  co-operation  in  bringing  forward 
interesting  matter  and  experiments  on  each  occasion,  have 
rendered  these  meetings  a source  of  useful  information  on  all 
matters  bearing  upon  photography. 

The  series  of  lecturette3,  in  uigurated  the  previous  year  by 
your  curator,  have  been  regularly  continued,  and  followed  with 
increased  interest  on  the  part  of  the  members  and  visitors. 

The  following  lecturettes  have  been  given  : — On  October  23rd 
— “The  Toniugof  Silver  Prints,”  by  W.  M.  Ashman.  December 
11th — “Avoiding  Reflection  aud  Granularity  in  Copying,”  by 
Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham.  January  8th — “ Instantaneous  Photo- 
graphy,” by  Mr.  \V.  Cobb.  February  12th — “A  Chat  about 
the  Lime-light  and  Interference,’’  by  Mr.  Chas.  Darker.  March 
12th — “Some  Recent  Experiments  in  Emulsion-making,”  by 
Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson.  April  16 — “Modern  Developers,”  by 
Mr.  W.  K.  Burton. 

Demonstrations  have  also  been  given  by  Messrs.  Marion  and 
Co.,  aud  Morgan  and  Kidd,  on  the  printing  and  development  of 
their  new  printing  papers. 

The  Lantern  Exhibition  which  took  plice  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  suggested  by  Mr.  IV.  E.  Debenham,  for  a comparison 
of  transparencies  made  from  the  various  known  processes, 
although  not  exhaustive  in  itself,  was  the  means  of  creating 
much  interest  in  other  societies,  as  evinced  by  the  applications 
received  by  your  secretary  for  the  loan  of  the  original  slides. 

No  better  testimony  of  the  excellent  work  the  Association  is 
doing,  or  surer  index  of  its  usefulness,  can  be  cited  than  the 
interesting  discussions  that  have  followed  these  papers,  giving 
every  encouragement  of  a go  id  hope  that  th»se  lecturettes  will 
be  maintained  in  the  future,  and  form  a permanent  feature  in 
the  working  of  the  Society. 

Speci  d thanks  are  due  to  the  lecturers  for  the  timo  and  care 
bestowed  in  bringing  these  admirable  papers  before  the  Society. 
Thanks  are  also  due  to  aud  mention  made  of  appreciation  for  the 
regular  supply  each  week  of  the  following  journals  from  their 
respective  proprietors  : — The  Photographic  News,  the  British 
Journal,  the  Photographic  Times,  and  the  Scientific  American. 

It  is  with  a deep  expression  of  regret  that  the  death  of  a 
member  has  to  be  recorded — that  of  Mr.  Henry  Greenwood— a 
name  well  known  in  connection  with  the  literature  of  photo- 
graphy. He  took  a deep  interest  io  the  advancement  of  photo- 
graphy, and  although  from  his  position  this  was  never  brought 
into  prominence,  it  is  a fact  well  known  to  his  many  friends. 

It  is  always  a pleasing  duty  to  acknowledge  timely  acts  of 
generosity.  The  want  of  a dark-room  for  the  more  efficiently 
completing  the  exhibits  of  an  experimental  nature,  brought  forth 
a geuerous  offer  from  Mr.  H.  Trinks  to  defray  the  expenses  in- 
cidental thereto.  A sub-committee  was  formed  for  this  purpose, 
who  ultimately  entered  into  arrangements  with  the  present 
proprietor,  whereby  this  object  was  satisfactorily  secured. 

The  Association  has  now  an  excellent  dark-room  fitted  with 
cupboards,  spring  roller- blinds,  and  an  efficient  water  supply, 
available  on  each  meeting  night  for  the  use  of  the  members. 

As  an  additional  proof  of  the  great  interest  taken  in  the 
Association,  Mr.  H Triuks  has  supplemented  this  gift  by  a 
further  sum  of  five  pounds,  to  be  awarded  to  the  member  “ who 
should  have,  during  a period  of  six  months,  brought  before  the 
Society  any  original  article,  improvement,  or  process,  of  any 


kind,  which  shall  appear  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  photo- 
graphers in  general.” 

The  period  just  alluded  to  expires  this  evening,  and  the 
members  will  be  called  upon  to  give  their  decision  in  this 
matter. 

It  would  thus  be  seen  that  the  objects  of  the  Society  have  been 
steadily  and  effectively  maintained,  fully  justifying  the  con- 
fidence of  its  members.  The  great  and  increasing  usefulness  of 
a Society  of  this  kind  commends  itself  to  all  interested  in  the 
wide-spreading  art  science  of  photography  ; and  the  earnest  and 
good  work  it  has  already  done  should  be  sufficient  to  win  further 
favour  alike  from  the  professional  and  amateur. 

LTpon  motion,  a vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  officers  cn 
Hoc  for  their  services  during  the  year.  Votes  of  thanks  were 
also  passed  to  the  proprietors  of  the  PnoTOGRArHic  News, 
British  Journal,  Photographic  Times,  and  Scicntife  American  for 
copies  of  their  respective  journals. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  elected  officers  fjr  the 
ensuing  year : — 

Trustees — Messrs.  C.  Heinrich  Trinks,  and  IV.  K.  Burton. 

Curator — Mr.  A.  Haddon. 

Treasurer — Mr.  W.  H.  Prestwick. 

Secretary — Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw. 

A motion  in  favour  of  electing  a permanent  committee  was 
read  and  discussed.  In  the  resulting  ballot  four  favoured  the 
motion,  and  there  were  fifteen  against. 

The  time  fixed  for  awarding  the  “Trinks  Prize’’  having 
arrived  (see  page  831  of  the  last  volume),  the  following  motion 
was  put  and  carried  : — 

Proposed  that  the  afternamed  be  members  of  a sub-committee 
in  order  to  weed  out  processes,  and  to  bring  before  the  Associa- 
tion iu  committee  those  which  they  deem  most  worthy  of  com- 
peting for  the  prize:  — Messrs.  Ashman,  Briginshaw,  Burton, 
Cowan,  Haddon,  and  Prestwich  were  elected. 

The  business  of  the  annual  meeting  having  concluded, 

Mr.  Gbibston  exhibited  his  patent  “ Instantaneous  Shutter  ’* 
illustrated  on  page  416. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  passed  round  several  prints  on  glass — 
imitation  opals — made  by  adding  ten  per  cent  of  barium  sulphate 
to  what  he  termed  his  argentic  stain  ; fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent, 
he  thought  would  be  better.  The  results  were  pleasing,  and 
they  were  more  opaque  when  wet  than  dry. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  though-,  the  semi-transparency  obtained, 
advantageous  for  some  purposes,  as  it  would  lend  itself  to  an 
application  of  colour  at  the  back,  and  in  this  way  better  effects 
could  probably  be  obtained  than  is  the  case  by  the  crystoleum 
process. 


Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society. 

The  fourth  ramble  of  the  season  was  arranged  for  Bolton  Abbey 
and  the  neighbourhood.  Leaving  Manchester  by  train  for 
Skipton,  the  party  proce  did  byconvyauc;  t>  11  ir.leu  l'ower. 
Cue  or  two  views  were  tikeu  of  the  ruined  tower,  but  real  work 
did  not  cimmenoa  until  the  Strid  was  reachc  I.  Standing  be- 
side the  Strid,  the  vi-itor  cm  look  upon  tin  pent-up  waters 
foaming  and  huriyiug  through  the  narro  w gulf  below  ; can  ramble 
through  the  glorious  woods  which  clothe  both  banks  of  the 
stream  for  three  m.les  upward,  an  l can  gaze  upon  the  scenes 
which  inspired  the  geuius  of  Turner,  “ the  greatest  Englishman 
who  ever  mixed  colours  on  his  palette.”  The  graud  old  Priory- 
rises  before  us  on  a gentle  eminence,  the  rapid  river  sparkling 
and  murmuring  ou  oue  side,  and  hills  aud  woods  shielding  the 
other  ; a combination  of  pictorial  beauty  rich  and  rare. 

Over  sixty-  plates  were  exposed  from  the  Strid  to  the  Abbey-  ; 
and  after  a pleasant  drive  back  to  Skipton,  two  more  plates  were 
given  up  to  groups  of  the  party-  posed  iu  the  gateway  of  the 
Castle. 

Manchester  was  reached  at  10  30  p.in.,  a busy  and  thoroughly 
enjoyable  day  having  been  Bpeut. 

The  fifth  ramble  to  Whaley  Bridge  and  Taxal  was  made  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  S.  F.  Flower,  aud  the  large  number  who 
composed  the  party  on  Saturday  last  were  rewarded  with 
glorious  photographic  weather.  Reaching  Wluley  Bridge  a little 
before  three  o’clock,  the  party  made  its  way  to  the  Todd-brook 
reservoir,  one  of  the  store  houses  of  the  Peak  Forest  Caual. 
Crossing  the  field,  then  through  the  farm,  and  over  the  road,  a 
farm  buried  iu  the  trees  which  skirt  the  path  to  the  church  at 
Taxal  was  reached.  Here  was  the  opportunity  for  unshipping 
cameras  aud  commencing  the  business  of  the  afternoon. 

Crossing  the  river  Gout,  from  Cheshire  into  Derbyshire,  the 
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landscape,  both  up  and  down  the  river,  is  finely  wooded,  and  so 
varied  and  pleasing,  that  the  party  quickly  separated  into  groups, 
each  one  finding  something  worthy  of  his  best  efforts,  with  still 
something  left  to  well  repay  another  visit  to  this  delightful 
neighbourhood. 


Birmingham  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday  last,  at  the 
Technical  School,  Bridge  Street,  Mr.  Karleese  in  the  chair. 

After  the  usual  business  had  been  transacted,  Mr.  Harrison 
was  called  upon  to  give  his  paper  on  “ The  Objects  of  the 
Society  ” (see  page  421).  A hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
for  the  paper.  < 

Mr.  Foster  offered  a donation  of  books  to  the  Library,  which 
was  accepted  with  thanks. 

An  excursion  was  arranged  for  Saturday,  June  27th,  to  Salford 
Priors. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  till  July  9th,  which  will  be  a 
special  meeting. 


Notts  Photographic  Association. 

On  Thursday,  June  18th,  a small  party  of  members  of  the 
Association  participated  in  the  pleasure  of  a thoroughly  enjoy- 
able photographic  outing.  Fortunately  the  weather  was  all  that 
could  be  desired  for  the  purpose,  and  the  result  of  eight  cameras 
at  work  was  the  exposure  of  some  sixty  plates  of  various  sizes. 
The  spot  chosen  for  the  occasion  was  Iladdon  Hall,  Derbyshire, 
and  it  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  no  lack  of  subject  presented 
itself.  On  this  occasion  there  was  a friendly  rivalry  for  a small 
prize  offered  by  the  President  of  the  Association  for  the  best 
photographs  of  Haddon. 

The  Association,  in  this  its  second  year  of  existence,  numbers 
sixty-five  members. 


Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  the  25th  June,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Day  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  pointed  out  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
rules,  meetings  would  be  held  on  the  last  Thursday  of  each 
month.  He  also  explained  the  steps  that  were  being  taken  in 
regard  to  the  railway  privilege  question,  and  announced  that 
most  courteous  and  hearty  promises  of  help  had  been  received 
from  the  majority  of  the  photographic  associations  in  Great 
Britaio. 

Some  enquiries  were  made  respecting  the  potash  developer 
advocated  by  Mr.  Beach,  and  it  was  resolved  that  a discussion 
on  various  forms  of  developers  should  be  held  at  the  July  meet- 
ing. 

Mr.  H.  Norwood  Atkins  then  proceeded  to  demonstrate  to 
the  new  members  the  treatment  of  platinotvpe  prints,  and  about 
a dozen  views  already  printed  were  developed.  The  simplicity 
and  abruptness  of  the  process  seemed  to  interest  all  who  were 
previously  unacquainted  with  it  : anil  he  was  accorded  a hearty 
vote  of  thanks. 


f alh  in  fbc  j^htbio. 

A Novelist  on  Photography  and  its  Applications. — 
George  Bernard  Shaw  makes  one  of  his  heroes  responsible  for  the 
subjoined  criticism  of  photography,  aud  the  idea  of  applying  it 
to  the  elucidation  of  certain  points  of  political  economy.  “ The 
only  art  that  interests  me  is  photography,”  said  Tref  jsis.  “ The 
artists  are  sticking  to  the  old  barbarous,  difficult,  and  imperfect 
processes  of  etching  and  portrait  painting  merely  to  keep  up  the 
value  of  their  monopoly  of  the  required  skill.  They  have  left 
the  new,  more  complexly  organised,  and  more  perfect,  yet 
simple  and  beautiful  method  of  photography  in  the  hands  of 
tradesmen,  sneering  at  it  publicly,  and  resorting  to  its  aid 
surreptitiously.  The  result  is  that  the  tradesmen  are  becoming 
better  artists  than  they  ; and  naturally  so,  for  where,  as  in 
photography,  the  drawing  counts  for  nothing,  the  thought  and 
judgment  count  for  everything;  whereas,  in  the  old  etching 
and  daubing  processes,  where  great  technical  skill  is  needed  to 
produce  anything  that  the  eye  can  endure,  the  execution  counts 
for  more  than  the  thought.  This  is  the  collection  of  photo- 


graphs of  which  I spoke  to  you,”  continued  Trefusis,  opening 
one  of  the  books.  “ I took  many  of  these  myself  under  great 
difficulties  with  regard  to  light — the  only  difficulty  that  money 
could  not  always  remove.  This  is  a view  of  my  father’s  house — or, 
rather,  one  of  his  houses.  It  cost  seventy-five  thousand  pounds.” 
The  figures  were  actually  written  beneath  the  picture.  “ This  is 
the  drawing  room ; and  this  one  of  the  best  bed-rooms.  You 
will  see  jotted  down  below  a note  of  the  cost  of  the  furniture, 
fittings,  napery,  and  so  forth.  They  were  of  the  most  luxurious 
description.  Here  is  a view — this  is  the  first  of  my  own 
attempts — of  the  apartment  of  one  of  the  under  servants.  It  is 
comfortable  and  spacious,  and  solidly  furnished.  These  are  the 
stables  ; are  they  not  handsome?  There  is  every  luxury  that  a 
horse  could  desire,  including  plenty  of  valets  to  wait  on  him. 
You  are  noting  the  figures,  I hope.  There  is  the  cost  of  the 
building,  and  the  expenditure  per  horse  per  annum.  Now  we 
come  to  more  of  my  amateur  photographs.  Here  is  the  exterior 
of  a house.  Here  is  a view  of  the  best  room  in  it.  Photography 
gives  you  a fair  idea  of  the  broken  flooring,  and  patched  windows  ; 
but  you  must  imagine  the  dirt  and  odour  of  the  place.  Some  of 
the  stains  are  weather  stains,  others  came  from  smoke  and  filth. 
The  landlord  of  the  house  holds  it  from  a peer,  and  lets  it  out  in 
tenements.  Three  families  occupied  that  room  when  I photo- 
graphed it.  You  will  see  by  the  figures  in  the  corner  that  it  is 
more  profitable  to  the  landlord  than  an  average  house  in  May- 
fair.  Here  is  the  cellar,  let  to  a family  for  one-and -sixpence  a 
week,  and  considered  a bargain.  The  sun  never  shines  there,  of 
course  ; I took  it  by  artificial  light.  Here  is  the  yard.  Seven 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  house  worked  in  my  father’s  mill — 
that  is,  their  labour  created  the  vast  sums  of  money  to  which 
you  were  disgusted  with  me  for  drawing  your  attention  just  now. 
You  can  see  how  their  condition  contrasts  with  that  of  my 
father’s  horses.  The  seven  men  to  whom  I have  alluded, 
with  three  hundred  others,  were  afterwards  thrown  destitute  on 
the  streets  by  this.”  (Here  he  turned  over  a leaf,  and  displayed 
a photograph  of  an  elaborate  machine.)  “ It  enabled  my  father 
to  dispense  with  their  services,  and  to  replace  them  by  a hand- 
ful of  women  and  children.  He  had  bought  the  patent  of  the 
machine  from  the  inventor  (who  was  almost  ruined  by  the  ex- 
penses of  his  ingenuity)  for  fifty  pounds.  This  is  a photograph 
of  a lace  school.  It  was  a filthy  room,  twelve  feet  square.  It 
was  paved  with  brick  ; and  the  children  were  not  allowed  to 
wear  their  boots,  lest  the  lace  should  get  muddy.  How-ever,  as 
there  were  twenty  of  them  working  there  for  fifteen  hours  a day 
— all  girls — they  did  not  suffer  much  from  cold.  They  were 
pretty  tightly  packed— may  be  still,  for  aught  I know.  They 
brought  three  or  four  shillings  a week  sometimes-  to  their  fond 
parents  ; and  they  were  very  quick-fingered  little  creatures,  and 
stuck  intensely  to  their  work,  as  the  overseer  always  hit  them 

when  they  looked  up  or ” “ Trefusis,”  said  Sir  Charles, 

turning  away  from  the  table,  “ I beg  your  pardon,  but  I have  no 
appetite  for  horrors.  You  really  must  not  ask  me  to  go  through 
your  collection.  It  is  no  doubt  very  interesting ; b it  I can’t 
stand  it.  Have  you  nothing  pleasant  to  entertain  me  with?” 
“ Pooh  ! you  are  squeamish  ; however,  as  you  are  a novice,  let 
us  put  off  the  rest  till  you  are  seasoned.  The  pictures  are  not 
all  horrible.  Each  book  refers  to  a different  country.  That  one 
contains  illustrations  of  modern  civilization  iu  Germany,  for  in- 
stance. That  one  is  France  ; that,  British  India.  Here  is  the 
United  States  of  America.” 

Eleven  Months’  Experience  with  Toughened  Glass 
Beakers.  — R.  J.  Friswell  (Proceedings  of  the  Chemical 
Society)  says  : — In  July,  1884,  twenty-one  beakers  were  pur- 
chased of  the  Toughened  Glass  Company,  working  De  la  Bastie’s 
patents.  One  of  these  was  broken  by  au  accident,  and  twenty 
were  taken  into  use  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Atlas  Works.  They 
had  the  form  of  thin  tumblers  furnished  with  a lip.  The 
b Atom  is  about  three  times  as  thick  as  the  sides,  and  weight,  for 
weight,  they  are  two  and  a-half  times  as  heavy  as  the  Bohemian 
beaker  of  about  the  same  capacity.  The  result  of  eleven  months’ 
use  may  thus  be  summarised  : — Of  20  beakers — 

2 burst  spontaneously  ...  ...  ...  = 10  per  cent. 

1 ,,  on  hot  water  being  poured  in  5 ,, 

6 useless  from  fissures  and  enfoliation  80  „ 

8 are  in  good  condition  ...  ...  40  „ 

3 have  been  broken  by  unknown  means  15  „ 


20 


100 


Taking  into  consideration  the  loss  of  confidence  caused  by  the 
high  percentage  of  spontaneous  bursting,  it  may  be  said  that 
toughened  glass  is  a complete  failure  in  the  laboratory. 
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Dr.  Vogel's  Researches  in  Colour  Photography.— Next 
week  we  shall  publish  an  article  on  “ A New  System  in  Helio- 
chromy,” by  Dr.  Vogel,  and  we  shall  have  something  to  say 
about  his  new  book,  “ Die  Photographie  farbiger  Gegenstiinde,” 
which  has  just  been  published  by  Oppenheim,  of  Berlin. 

On  the  Manner  in  which  Light  Affects  the  Resistance 
of  Selenium  and  Sulphur  Cells.  By  Shelford  Bidwell. — 
In  a communication  made  to  the  Physical  Society  at  its  last  meet- 
ing, the  author  described  a snlphur  cell  which  behaved  in  all 
respects  like  a selenium  cell  when  exposed  to  light.  The  action 
of  this  cell  was  supposed  to  be  electrolytic,  the  sulphur  containing 
a small  quantity  of  sulphide  of  silver.  If  this  were  the  case,  the 
result  of  a current  traversing  the  cell  would  be  to  deposi  t sulphur 
upon  the  anode,  and  as  sulphur  has  an  enormous  resistance,  that 
of  the  cell  would  increase  unless  the  sulphur  thus  deposited  com- 
bined with  the  silver.  It  is  this  combination  that  is  believed  to 
be  much  facilitated  by  light,  a supposition  the  author  believed 
lie  had  confirmed  by  direct  experiment.  Mr.  B dwell  had  also 
measured  the  resistance  of  a piece  of  selenium  that  was  believed 
never  to  have  been  heated  in  contact  with  a metal.  The  speci- 
men was  crystallised  by  heating  for  some  time  in  a glass  mould, 
two  opposite  sides  cleaned,  and  two  pieces  of  tin-foil,  between 
which  the  resistance  was  measured,  pressed  against  them.  In 
this  way  the  specific  resistance  was  found  to  be  2,500  megohms, 
which  is  enormously  higher  than  that  of  the  selenium  in  the 
cells,  a fact  tending  to  confirm  the  theory  that  the  conduction  in 
such  cells  is  due  to  the  electrolysis  of  the  selenides  of  the  metals 
forming  the  terminals  produced  in  the  “ looking,”  and  similar  to 
that  of  the  sulphur  cell  described  above. — Proceedings  of  the 
Chemical  Society. 

A Photographic  Measure  of  Fidget. — “ Latterly,’’  writes 
‘ F.  G.’  in  Nature,  “ I was  present  at  a crowded  and  expectant 
meeting.  The  communication  proved  tedious,  and  I could  not 
hear  much  of  it,  so  from  my  position  at  the  back  of  the  platform 
I studied  the  expressions  and  gestures  of  the  bored  audience. 
The  feature  that  an  instantaneous  photograph,  taken  at  any 
moment,  would  have  most  prominently  displayed  was  the 
unequal  horizontal  interspace  between  head  and  head.  When 
the  audience  is  intent,  each  person  forgets  his  muscular  weariness 
and  skin  discomfort,  and  he  holds  himself  rigidly  in  the  best 
position  for  seeing  and  hearing.  As  this  is  practically  identical 
for  persons  who  sit  sie'e  by  side,  their  bodies  are  parallel,  aud, 
again,  as  they  sit  at  much  the  same  distances  apart,  their  heads 
are  correspondingly  equidistant.  Bat  when  the  audience  is 
bored  the  several  individuals  cease  to  forget  themselves,  and 
they  begin  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  discomforts  attendaut 
on  sitting  long  in  the  same  position.  They  sway  from  side  to 
side,  each  in  his  own  way,  and  the  intervals  between  their  faces, 
which  lie  at  the  free  end  of  the  radius  formed  by  their  bodies, 
with  their  seat  as  the  centre  of  rotation,  varies  greatly.” 

A Cow  in  a Photograph  Gallery. — A strange  cow  visited 
Panneberg’s  photograph  gallery  in  Fred  Bentzinger’s  building, 
corner  of  North  Avenue  and  Orchard  Street,  a few  nights  ago. 
She  had  sauntered  lazily  down  the  street,  stopping  here  and 
there  to  smell  of  ash-heaps  and  other  refuse.  She  stopped 
before  the  Bentzinger  building,  and  with  head  erect  and  eyes 
intent,  walked  straight  to  a show-case  filled  with  photographs 
standing  at  one  side  of  the  entrance.  After  rubbiug  the  plate- 
glass  with  her  nose  for  a few  minutes,  the  cow  turned,  and  with 
a decided  air  started  up  the  stairs.  She  ascended  two  flights, 
upsetting  several  boxes  on  the  way,  and  boldly  walked  into  the 
photographer’s  parlour.  Police  Officer  Franzen  was  called.  He 
and  the  proprietor  timidly  entered  the  gallery  and  turned  on 
the  gas.  They  were  surprised  to  see  a cow  standing  before  the 
camera  munching  bits  of  scenery.  They  attempted  to  drive  her 
out.  The  officer  beat  her  with  his  club,  but  she  refused  to 
budge.  The  photographer  vainly  endeavoured  to  coax  her  out 
with  a pail  of  water.  Finally  the  officer  stumbled  on  rn  idea. 
He  grabbed  the  cow’s  tail  and  twisted  it  vigorously.  The  cow 
suddenly  turned,  threw  her  hind  legs  in  the  air,  and  stirted  for 
the  stairs.  She  kicked  over  the  pail  of  water,  which  fell  on  the 
photographer,  knocking  him  down  and  wetting  his  clothes  from 
head  to  foot.  The  officer  clung  to  her  tail  aud  was  dragged 
down  the  two  flights,  managing  t keep  erect,  though  it  is 
doubtful  if  his  feet  touched  many  stairs  on  his  perilous  journey. 
Wnen  they  reached  the  bottom  the  inquisitive  bovine  tossed 
back  her  heels,  sent  the  policeman  sprawling  on  the  sidewalk, 
and  bounded  into  the  street.  She  has  not  been  seen  since. 
Officer  Franzen  was  considerably  bruised,  and  the  photographer’s 
property  was  damaged  to  the  amount  of  >15. — Chicago  News. 

Photographic  Club.— The  subject  for  discussion  on  July  8 


will  be  “The  Final  Washing  of  Silver  Prints.”  Saturday  out- 
door meeting  at  West  Drayton  ; trains  from  Paddington  at  2.30 
p.m. 


f o Camsponbents. 

***  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

T.  R.  Young. — Nearly,  but  perhaps  not  quite.  Apply  to  Dallas, 
12,  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street  ; or  Swa  n,  58,  Farringdon  Street. 

Gil  Blas. — 1.  Yes,  if  it  is  well  made  and  the  metal  is  hard.  2. 
We  have  not  seen  them,  but  should  suggest  a careful  examination 
on  your  part.  See  page  330  of  our  volume  for  1883. 

T.  S.  W. — 1.  The  best  information  is  contained  in  Major  Water- 
house's articles,  which  are  now  appearing  in  the  Photographic 
News.  2.  In  this  case  it  is  probable  that  you  soaked  too  long  in 
water.  3.  Probably  the  result  of  keeping  the  sensitive  material 
too  long,  or  of  drying  in  a room  where  gas  was  burning. 

J.  W.  Lindt. — Your  idea  is  an  excellent  one,  and  we  wish  you 
every  success ; but  we  certainly  cannot  in  any  way  act  as  business 
agents  for  vou.  Write  direct  to  the  firms  you  mention — Crosscup 
and  West  Engraving  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.S.A.,  exploiters 
of  the  Ives’  process ; Sprague  and  Co.,  22,  Martin’s  Lane,  Cannon 
Street,  London;  and  the  Meisenbach  Company,  31,  Farringdon 
Street,  London.  Thank  you  for  your  proposal  to  send  us  an 
account  of  your  tour. 

Zinco.— 1.  Perhaps  you  wash  off  every  trace  of  gum  ; in  applying 
gum  it  is  well  to  rub  it  in  thoroughly  with  a soft  sponge,  so  that  it 
con  become  well  looked  up  in  the  roughness  of  the  metal.  2. 
Quite  right ; but  in  ordinary  cases  the  usual  letterpress  ink  will 
answer  well  without  any  addition.  Try  it.  Without  seeing  your 
roller,  it  is  not  passible  to  judge.  3.  All  lithographic  materials 
can  be  obtained  from  Winstone,  100,  Shoe  Lane,  London.  Write 
for  a list.  Also  obtain  Richmond's  Grammar  of  Lithography  ; it 
only  costs  a few  shillings,  and  is  published  by  Wyman,  of  Great 
Queen  Street,  L radon.  4.  It  is  better  to  brush  it  away.  5.  You 
can  see  the  op.-ration  of  etching  the  zinc  at  the  Inventions’  Exhi- 
bition. 

W.  T.  J.  (Coggeshall). — Thank  you  for  the  communication.  You 
will  find  a special  series  of  articles  in  our  volume  for  1882,  pages 
673,  690,  706,  7?'3,  770;  an!  also  much  information  in  Abney’s 
“Instruction  in  Photography.”  Lot  us  know  how  you  progress 
in  the  special  work  your  have  in  hand. 

E.  G. — There  is  no  law  that  will  help  you,  as  the  copyright  of  the 
picture  was  not  protected  ; but  in  several  similar  cases  the  ag- 
grieved parties  have  taken  the  matter  into  their  own  hands  by 
destroying  the  photographs  and  chastising  the  offender.  Iu  ono 
such  case  the  person  so  acting  was  ordered  to  pay  the  mere  value 
of  the  cardboard  on  which  the  photograph  had  been  mounted. 

Forester.  — 1.  It  is  merely  carbonate  of  soda  (washing  soda)  in 
small  granular  crystals,  and  it  is  only  a matrer  of  convenience 
to  use  this  instead  of  large  crystals.  2.  We  will  try  to  get 
it  for  you ; but  are  doubtful  of  being  able. 

J.  J.  S.  C. — It  is  probable  that  you  either  over-heat  the  mixture, 
or  do  not  suffi  'ieutly  clean  your  vessels  fromall  tracesof  previous 
batches. 

M.  E.  D. — 1.  Our  impression  is  that  he  resided  in  Philadelphia 
lately,  but  we  have  not  his  address.  2.  If  it  is  not  in  accordance 
with  description,  you  had  belter  return  it. 

W.  Gamble. — 1.  Your  experience  accords  with  that  of  many 
otherR,  and  we  think  you  had  better  continue  to  employ  the  wet 
process  for  such  work.  The  specimen  is  very  satisfactory,  and  we 
shall  be  glad  to  have  a block  for  in-ertion  in  the  News,  logether 
with  a description  of  the  process  2.  It  ;s  very  likely  it  is  so. 

3.  We  do  not  think  it  is  good,  and  it  is  certainly  more  difficult. 

4.  You  cannot  buy  it  ready  made.  Thank  you  for  your  good 
wishes  -ini  intention  of  sending  the  results  of  vour  experience. 

A.  E.  S. — It  is  a collotype  print.  See  Year-Book  page  124. 
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Including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom:  — 
Yearly  ...  15s.  Od  | Half-Yearly  ...  7s.  8d.  I Quarterly  ...  3s.  lOd 
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Repeated  insertions,  and  special  positions  or  style,  by  contract. 

Advertisements  should  he  ferwur.ied  (prepaid)  to  Fipkr  and  Carter. 
5,  Castle  Street,  Holborn,  E.C.,  to  reach  the  office  not  later  than  noon  on 
Thursday.  A fee  of  6d.  must  be  forwarded  when  the  Publishers  are 
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and  address  ot  advertiser,  for  revelation  to  applicants,  in  case  they  may 
deem  it  necessary. 
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A FINDER  ON  THE  CAMERA. 

The  simplest  finder,  and  one  which  will  serve  to  enable 
the  operator  to  follow  a moving  object  along  its  path, 
consists  merely  of  a pair  of  sights,  like  gun  sights,  attached 
to  the  top  of  the  camera,  and  the  adjustment  of  these  is  an 
ext-emely  easy  matter. 

A small  brass  screw  eye,  with  a hole  about  a quarter  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  is  screwed  into  the  top  of  the  camera 
close  to  the  back,  and  so  as  to  be  immediately  over  a 
continuation  of  the  axial  line  of  the  lens  ; after  which  a 
second  screw  eye  is  screwed  into  the  top  of  the  camera 
towards  the  front  and  immediately  over  the  lens  mount. 
To  adjust  these  sights  the  camera  is  placed  on  a stand,  so 
that  the  image  of  some  small  and  easily  recognizable 
object  situated  at  a distance  of  about  fifty  times  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens  falls  upon  the  central  portion  of  the 
ground  glass,  and  if  on  taking  a sight  through  both  screw 
eyes  the  object  selected  is  centrally  situated  in  the  line  of 
sight,  no  further  adjustment  will  be  required.  If,  how- 
ever, this  should  not  be  the  case,  one  or  the  other  of  the 
screw  eyes  should  be  raised,  lowered,  or  shifted  sideways, 
until  the  adjustment  is  sufficiently  accurate. 

Of  course  the  vertical  adjustment  is  a very  simple 
matter,  as  either  eye  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  screwing 
it  in  or  out ; but  should  a horizontal  adjustment  be 
required,  a fresh  hole  would  have  to  be  made  in  the 
ciinera.  Considering  this,  it  is  desirable  not  to  screw  in 
the  second  eye  until  its  position  lias  been  determined  by 
ascertaining  that  a liue  of  sight  taken  through  the  first 
screw  eye,  and  over  the  proposed  position  for  die  second, 
conesponds  in  horizontal  position  with  the  object  focussed 
on  the  central  part  of  the  ground  glass. 

Even  when  no  sights  are  fitted  to  the  camera,  a fairly 
good  aim  may  generally  be  made  by  taking  a sight  along 
one  of  the  upper  edges  of  the  apparatus. 

When  the  finder  is  to  be  used  for  accurate  focussing  as 
well  as  for  finding  the  position,  nothing  is  supeiior  to  the 
following,  and  we  quote  the  description  from  a previous 
number  of  the  News. 

Trit  E represent  a camera.  Bolted  to  the  front,  and  in  the 
position  shown  in  t.he  diagram,  is  a duplicate  objective,  B,  this 
objective  being  of  the  same  equivalent,  focal  length  as  the  work- 
ing objective,  A ; but  it  is  by  no  means  e«sential  that  it  should 
correspond  as  regards  construc  ion  or  as  regards  ixcellence  of 
rp'ieal  work.  The  image  formed  by  the  finder  object  glass  is 
cither  viewed  by  means  of  an  as’ronOniical  eye-piece -(c),  or,  if 
prderred,  an  erecting  eye-pi  ce  m ay  be  used.  In  ei:  her  case,  the 
mist  convenient  method  of  obtaining  the  eve-piece  is  to  purchase 
a low-piiced  second-hand  telescope  (not  a Galileo  telescope  or 
opera  glass),  and  to  appropiiatc  the  eye-piece,  either  retaining 
or  rejecting  the  erecting  lenses  as  may  seem  convenient.  The 
cye-piece  is  bracketed  on  to  the  side  of  the  camera  as  shown  in 
the  sketch,  and  it  is  convenient  to  retain  a small  piece  of  the  outer 


mounting  tube,  so  that  the  eye-piece  will  slide  to  the  extent  o 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch. 

To  adjust  the  finder,  a card  is  marked  with  two  distinctive 
characters — say  a cross  and  a circle  - the  centres  of  these  being  as 
far  apart  as  the  centres  of  the  two  objectives.  This  is  placed  at 
about  thirty  feet  from  the  apparatus,  and  the  camera  is  shifted 
until  that  character  which  is  opposite  the  working  objective  is 


focussed  exactly  on  the  centre  of  the  ground  glass.  The  finder 
objective  and  its  eye-piece  are  now  shifted  oither  by  packing 
small  pieces  of  paper  under  the  supporting  plates,  or  by  other 
suitable  means,  until  that,  character  which  is  opposite  the  finder  is 
seen  sharply  defined  in  the  middle  of  the  field. 

The  final  adjustment  for  focm  is  best  made  as  follows,  and  it 
corrects  all  c-rrors  as  to  adjustment  of  the  ground  glass  in  its 
frame,  the  actinic  correction  of  the  lenses,  and  the  personal 
characteristics  of  the  user’s  vision.  Place  a number  of  cards  one 
bt hind  the  other,  and  each  a little  hignerthan  the  previous  one — 
the  arrangement  being  similar  to  the  risers  of  a staircase — and 
focus  the  middle  card.  Without  disturbing  the  apparatus,  now 
take  a photograph  of  the  cards,  and  note  which  card  appears  most 
sharply  defined  in  the  series.  Next  a just  the  eye-piece  in  its 
sliding  tube  until  that  card  which  was  best  defined  on  the  picture 
appears  to  the  eye  with  the  best  definition.  This  heing  done,  it 
is  merely  necessary  either  to  fix  the  eye-piece  in  its  sliding  tube 
by  a touch  of  a solder,  or  to  rule  a line  so  that  the  position  may 
be  found  again  when  required. 

As  the  “ accommodation  of  the  eye  may'  occasionally 
interfere  with  the  extreme  accuracy  in  focussing  with  this 
arrangement,  readers  shou'd  refer  to  Mr.  Jackman’s  at  tide 
on  the  subject,  page  of  our  issue  for  June  19th. 


THE  WOODRUR'f  FUND. 

The  final  meeting  of  the  Woodbury  Fund  Committee  was 
he  d ou  Tliuisbiy,  July  2nd,  at  7 f,  New  Oxford  Street, 
M-.  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair,  at  which  the 
accounts  of  the  trt  usurer  were  audited  and  passed,  and  the 
balance  iu  hand  forwarded  10  Mr.  Woodbury. 

The  total  amount  received  has  been  T-316  15s.,  a con- 
t i lerable  portion  of  which  was  expended  in  carrying  Mr. 
Woodbury  over  a period  of  three  months’  serious  illness  ; 
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but  the  Committee  had  the  satisfaction  to  know  that  'his 
health  and  strength  were  now  greatly  restored,  enabling 
him  to  recommence  with  frpsh  vigour  the  prosecution  (to 
successful  issue,  it  is  hoped)  of  some  inventions  in  hand, 
one  of  which  was  made  the  subject  of  a patent  during  his 
illness. 

The  special  services  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Bent,  who  may  be  said 
to  have  originated  the  Committee,  and  of  the  Treasurer, 
were  acknowledged,  and  the  Chairman  was  thanked  for 
his  constant  and  influential  assistance  ou  the  Committee, 
which  it  was  agreed  to  dissolve,  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Bird, 
undertaking  to  receive  and  convey  to  their  destination  any 
further  contributions  that  might  arrive  from  abroad. 

We  are  asked  to  publish  the  list  as  below  of  subscrip- 
tions not  hitherto  publicly  acknowledged  : — 


Fry,  Samuel  ... 

Unwin  Brothers 
Harding  Warner  and  Co. 

Kmikler,  Edward  C.  E.,Bale 
Chesterraan,  C.  T.,St.  Petersburg!! ... 
Scamoni,  Georg,  St.  Petersburgh  ... 


...  £5  5 0 
...110 
...110 
...110 
...100 
...10  0 


Mr.  Woodbury  has  addressed  the  following  to  Mr.  James 
Glaisher,  the  Chairman  of  the  fund : — 

“Dear  Sir, — Allow  me,  through  you,  to  return  my  most 
heartfelt  thanks  to  the  members  of  the  Committee  for  their 
spontaneous  efforts  on  my  behalf. 

*•  To  you  as  Chairman,  the  Treasurer,  and  the  Honorary  Secre- 
tary. my  thanks  are  especially  due  for  your  arduous  and  un- 
remitting exertions.  The  Treasurer’s  labours  have  been  per- 
formed with  that  care  and  promptitude  for  which  he  is  so  well 
known. 

“I  must  also  thank  the  Photographic  Press  for  the  kind 
manuer  in  which  they  aided  the  Committee.  And  last,  but 
not  least,  I must  thank  my  friends  and  the  members  of  the 
different  Photographic  Societies,  and  the  subscribers  generally, 
for  their  generous  response  to  your  appeal,  and  I am  happy 
to  say  that  it  has  been  the  means  of  materially  restoring  my 
health  and  strength.” 


MON CK HOVE N SOLAR  CAMERA. 

The  annexed  illi  str  Uion  represents  the  solar  camera  with 
special  heliostat,  deiigned  by  the  late  Dr.  Van  Monck- 
lioven,  and  the  arrangement  cieated  considerable  interest 
in  the  photographic  department  of  the  Belgian  section. 


In  this  apparatus,  instead  of  the  reflecting  mirror  being 
tilted  to  a considerable  extent,  it  is  set  in  nearly  horizontal 
position  ; but  one  of  the  lenses  of  the  condenser  is  fixed  at 
an  angle  of  about  45  degrees.  The  mirror  is  so  set  that 
the  solar  rays  are  directed  through  the  centre  of  the  first 


half  of  the  condenser  H,  then,  impinging  against  the 
silvered  glass,  B D,  the  rays  are  reflected  horizontally 
through  the  second  condenser  U,  the  negative  V,  the  lens 
X,  and  finally  ou  to  the  sensitive  film  destiued  to  receive 
the  enlarged  image. 

It  is  claimed  for  this  apparatus,  that  it  is  equally 
serviceable  at  all  periods  of  the  year,  for  the  mirror  being 
always  set  in  a nearly  horizontal  position,  it  is  capable  of 
including  a very  much  wider  angle  of  view.  Thus,  with- 
out alteration,  the  same  apparatus  could  be  used  either  on 
the  21st  of  December,  when  the  sun  appears  at  its  lowest  ; 
or,  again,  on  the  30th  of  June,  when  it  is  at  its  highest. 

o 

A NEW  1IELIOCHROMIO  PRINCIPLE. 

BY  DR.  II.  IV.  YOGEI.. 

In  the  heliochromic  processes  of  Ducos  du  Hauron,  or  of 
Albert,  three  negatives  are  taken  thiough  violet  glass, 
green  glass,  and  orange  glass  respectively,  and  from  each 
of  these  a collotype  plate  is  made,  and  printed  with  a 
colour  complementary  with  that  of  the  glass,  the  three 
coloured  prints  being,  as  is  well  known,  snperimposed  on 
the  same  surface.  In  this  method,  it  should  be  noted,  no 
very  great  progress  has  been  made ; but  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  Ducos  du  Ilauron  used  eosine  collodion  in 
taking  all  three  negatives,  no  matter  whether  through  red, 
green,  or  yellow  glass. 

Now  enside  of  silver  is  sensitive  primarily  for  green,  less 
for  violet,  and  least  of  all  for  red,  and  is,  therefore  the 
worst  material  when  the  medium  is  red  glass ; and  one 
can  hardly  recognise  it  as  the  best  when  blue  glass  or  violet’ 
glass  is  employed,  as  the  special  green  sensitiveness  is  not 
utilised. 

For  exposures  through  blue  glass,  pure  bromide  should 
b9  the  best  material ; while  when  red  glass,  cyaniu  gela- 
tine plates  are  indicated. 

Another  fault  of  the  Ducos  method  is  the  apparently 
arbitrary  nature  of  the  selection  of  printing  colours.  The 
rule  that  the  negative  exposed  through  glass  of  any  given 
colour  should  be  printed  in  a complementary  colour  is  in- 
exact, and  allows  wide  latitude.  One  may  say  that  the 
complementary  colour  of  red  is  green  ; but  the  kind  of 
green  is  undetermined.  As  a matter  if  fact,  the  comple- 
mentary colour  of  a certain  red  is  rather  blue  linn  green. 
The  author  proposes  the  following. 

1.  That  instead  of  one  single  sensitizer  being  used,  that 
this  should  be  variei  according  to  the  colour  of  the 
glass  used  as  a medium. 

2.  That  the  optical  sensitisers  shall  themselves  be  used 
as  the  printing  colours  ; or,  if  this  be  not  practicable,  that 
colours  having  the  nearest  spectroscopfc  relations  to  them 
be  selected. 

This  last  conditiou  will  be  understood  when  one  considers 
that  the  printing  colours  must  reflect  those  rays  which 
were  not  absorbed  by  the  sensitive  plate. 

Up  to  new  we  have  available  a relatively  small  number 
of  optical  sensitisers;  but  chemical  science  is  constantly 
bringing  new  colouring  matters  to  the  f out,  and  many  of 
these  promise  well.  Many  things  which  appear  difficult 
to-day,  either  from  an  optical  or  chcmico-technical  point  of 
view,  may  be  mere  bagatelles  in  ten  years’  time.  Then 
will  the  colour-sensitive  processs  in  photography,  and  the 
method  of  printing  iu  several  colours,  become  a real  boon. 


SPECTROSCOPIC  RESEARCHES  ON  NORMAL- 
LIGHT  SOURCES,  AND  THEIR  APPLICATION 
IN  THE  MEASURING  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SENSITIVENESS. 

BY  DR.  J.  M.  EDF.R. 

As  a standard  of  comparison  iu  measuring  the  intensity  of 
various  sources  of  light,  Hefner-Altenek,  and  Siemens, 
have  proposed  to  use  a flame  produced  by  burning  amvl- 
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acetate  at  a wick  of  8 m.m.  diameter ; this  wick  being 
adjusted  so  that  the  flame  is  40  m.m.  high.  Abney  and 
Schumann  propose  to  use  this  standard  flame  to  determine 
the  photographic  sensitiveness  of  photographic  preparations 
— in  fact,  as  a sensitometric  standard. 

In  order  to  determine  the  usefulness  of  the  amyl-acetate 
lamp  for  photo-chemical  purposes,  I photographed  the 
spectrum  of  its  flame  by  means  of  the  large  Steinhei1 * * * V. 
specttograph,  and  compared  the  intensity  of  individual 
parts  of  the  spectrum  with  that  of  corresponding  parts  of 
solar  or  other  spectra.  The  following  figure  shows  the 
results. 
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1.  Solar  spectrum  photographed  on  bromide  of  silver. 
2.  Spectrum  of  the  burning  amyl-acetate,  photographed  on 
bromide  of  silver.  3.  Spectrum  of  phosphorescent  sulphide 
of  calcium. 

In  the  case  of  No.  1,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  maximum 
of  action  is  about  midway  between  G and  F,  while  the 
action  extends  far  beyond  the  visible  violet — indeed,  into 
the  ultra-violet  as  far  as  M. 

The  amyl-acetaie  spectrum  (No.  2)  does  not  extend 
nearly  so  far  into  the  ultra-violet ; indeed,  is  very  weak 
even  in  the  visible  violet  (G  to  II),  while  the  maximum  of 
action  lies  much  nearer  F than  in  the  previous  case. 
When  the  exposure  is  prolonged,  the  intensity  of  the  image 
increases  towards  the  green  ; but  the  aciion  in  the  violet 
and  the  ultra-violet  is  always  relatively  feeble.  From 
this,  one  inav  conclude  thaFthe  burning  ainyl-acetate  emits 
light  which  is  relatively  poor  in  the  violet  and  ultra-violet 
rays  (that  is  to  say,  in  comparison  with  sunlight). 

When  the  flame  of  an  ordinary  gas  jet  is  photographed 
by  ineaus  of  the  spectrograph,  a result,  is  obtained  which 
is  very  similar  to  that  obtained  in  the  case  of  amyl-acetate; 
it  shows,  however,  a somewhat  greater  relative  brightness 
in  the  violet. 

Tliese  results  confine  the  observations  of  Crova, 
Pickering,  aud  others  who  have  experimented  on  the 
optical  brightness  of  flame-spectra  by  means  of  quanti- 
tative spectral  analysis. 

Next  in  order  corae3  the  consideration  of  the  blue 
phosphorescent  light  of  sulphide  of  calcium  (Balmain’s 
iumiuous  paint),  which  substance  Waruerke  has  introduced 
as  a normal  light  in  his  sensitometer,  an  instrument  largely 
used  in  practice.  The  third  figure  shows  the  whole  extent 
of  the  spectrum  of  the  phosphorescent  sulphide:  this  being 
confined  to  a narrow  hand  between  G and  F in  the  blue 
Abney,  who  has  also  investigated  this  spectrum,  noticed 
a second,  but  much  weaker,  band  between  E and  (J ; but 

V.  Schumann,  who  ha3  also  worked  in  this  direction,  was 
— like  myself — unable  to  detect  any  action  in  the  red  or 
the  yellow. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ARTISTIC  FEELING  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  A.  H.  WALL. 

Part  IV. — Grouping  in  Portraiture. 

I remember  hearing  Mr.  O.  G.  11  j lander  sav,  in  the 
course  of  a discussion  on  theory  versus  practice  in  art  study, 
some  twenty  or  more  years  ago:  “In  composition  the 
thought  mu3t  take  foremost  place;  everything  else  is  but 
the  language  in  which  it  finds  forcible  or  feeble  utterance." 
He  afterwards  added,  “The  thought  first,  the  language  to 
express  it  in  afterwards.  First  catch  you r hare,”  quoting 
Mrs.  Glass  (who,  by-the-bye,  as  a matter  of  fact,  never  did 


write  those  now  memorable  words).  And  he  gave  silent, 
but  not  less  forcible  expression  to  his  idea  in  a thoroughly 
practical  shape,  when,  at  the  close  of  the  discussion,  lie 
exhibited  his  photographic  study'  of  a single  figure  called 
“Grief,”  and  explained  how  he  made  this  picture,  by  its 
low  scale  of  subdued  tones,  blend  with  the  pose  to  assist  in 
expressing  forcibly  the  original  thought's  natural  sentiment 
and  feeling-  He  used  the  light  as  a painter  would  his 
brush,  toning  down  the  w hites,  giving  depth  to  the  darker 
shadows,  softening  harsh  contrasts,  and  obscuring  outlines 
which  were  too  prominent  or  hard,  giving  that  quietly 
solemn  twilight  effect  which  isal  ways  associated  in  the  mind 
with  pensive  thoughts  and  feelings.  I afterwards  had 
the  opportunity  of  comparing  the  print  so  treated  with 
one  printed  in  the  ordinary  mechanical  wayr.  The 
difference  was  most  remarkable,  the  latter  being,  in  com- 
parison, quite  poor  and  common-place,  fine  as  it  was  in  all 
other  essentials  of  a picture — gracefuluess  and  unity  of  out- 
lines, breadth  of  light  and  shade,  expression  in  pose,  ar- 
rangement of  flowing  drapery,  aud  composition  generally. 

The  Thought  thus  elevated  into  dominance,  not  only  by 
Mr.  Rejlander,  but  by  many  other  clever  young  painters, 
sculptors,  and  one  eminent  young  architect  present  on  that 
occasion,  is  precisely'  the  element  most  frequently  missed  by 
photographers  in  grouping  a number  of  figures.  The  only 
idea  they  generally  express  is  that  of  being  photographed. 
Stationed  more  or  less  in  a line,  with  some  standing  aud 
some  sitting  by  way’  of  variety,  there  the  figures  are,  and 
on  every  face  you  read,  “ Now  then,  be  quite  still  !r  which, 
interpreted  by'  the  photographic  result,  might  be,  “ Let 
us  appear  as  little  like  life  as  we  can.”  But  given  some 
thought  in  the  expression  of  which  each  person  depicted 
plays  a characteristic  or  individually'-expressive  pait,  and 
the  work  of  effective  artistic  grouping  at  once  becomes 
simplified  ; the  actors  fall  naturally  into  their  relative 
places ; there  is  unity  of  idea  without  monotony  variety', 
sentiment,  and  feeliug,  which  is  yet  subjective  to  the 
dominant  thought,  and  a result  which  is  indeed  very 
different  from  the  utterly  unanimated  one,  that  which  we 
may  call  the  “ now-be-quite-still  ” idea.  In  three  words 
it  tells  a story.  As  the  thought,  by  tbe  feeling  it  inspires, 
suggests  suitable  language  in  speakiug  or  writing,  so  does 
it  suggest  suitable  treatment  in  art. 

And  this  brings  me  to  my'  first  pen-and-ink  sketch — a 
group  of  six  figures  from  a painting  by  Millais  in  this 
year's  R.A.  exhibition,  where  the  Thought  is  put  before  us 
very  forcibly  in  a group  admirable  for  its  composition, 
sentiment,  and  feeling.  Nominally  it  is  not  a portrait 
group,  but  in  reality  I believe  it  is,  being  the  family  of 
Mr.  Barlow,  R.A.,  who  is  himself  represented  suirounded 


GROI'P  FROM  MILLAIS*  1*1CH  RE,  “ T1IK  LI  LING  PASSION.1* 

by  his  children.  It  is  the  picture  from  which  I gave  a 
pen-and-ink  sketch  to  illustrate  my  last  paper. 

A simpler  group,  consisting  of  two  figures— always  par- 
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ti’cn Jarly  difficult  to  put  together  expressively — is  takeu 
from  a picture  which  was  exhibited  by  G.  D.  Leslie,  R.A., 
in  the  Academy  Exhibition  of  1879.  Here  the  idea  ex- 
pressed was  that  of  a mother  reading  to  her  child  from 
“Alice  in  'Wonderland.’'  The  value  of  the  original 


GROVP  ir.OM  0,  D.  LEsLIK’s  “ALICE  IN  WONDERLAND” 

thought  was  not  merely  in  the  reading  of  a book  to  the 
little  one,  but  in  the  reading  this  particular  book,  the 
eff-cts  of  which  on  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  her  conse- 
quent expression,  can  be  easily  imagined  by  those  who 
remember  that  very  clever  original  story.  Mr.  Leslie 
caught  but  part  of  this  effect.  His  child-model  was  listen- 
ing intently — palpably — absorbed  and  interested,  but  she 
was  hardly  deep  enough  in  “ Wonderland.”  Could  a 
photographer  catch  such  an  expression  ? I see  no  reason 
why  he  should  not.  but  the  processof  catching  the  meta- 
phorical and  proverbial  “ bare  ” would  be  very  different 
from  that  commonly  adopted.  It  eer  ainly  would  not  be 
done  by  merely  posing  a couple  of  nnimaginative,  uninte- 
rested, or  unappreciative  models,  and  giviugone  a book  to 
hold  open  as  if  re  .ding.  Rejlander’s  principle  would  have 
to  be  adopted  ; giveu  a good  reader  and  an  intelligent 
imagina'ive  child,  the  expression  wanted  should  be  actually 
created,  and  until  the  very  quiet,  aud  if  possible,  unseen 
operator  saw  it,  he  should  leave  his  plate  uuexposed. 


GROUT  FROM  BORNET’s  IICTURK  OF  “ LADY  WARWICK  AND  1IKR  CHILDREN.” 


Romney,  a fashionable  last-century  portrait  painter,  the 
son  of  a cabinet  maker,  who  began  his  career  as  an 


itinerant  artist,  and  whose  pictures  now  figure  in  many 
world-famous  collections,  will  supply  us  with  another 
example  of  grouping.  Here,  again,  we  have  two  figures, 
of  which  my  sketch  must  be  accepted  as  a mere  suggestive 
memorandum;  but  in  the  original  there  are  three.  The 
mother  is  iu  the  attitude  of  lister irg  to  the  child  who  is 
speaking,  and  the  posing  of  both  is  charmingly  expressive 
of  the  loviug  tenderness  which  unites  them.  The  thought 
is  here  simple  enough,  but  it  is  full  of  feeling.  The 
original  work,  a portrait  of  Lady  Warwick  with  her  two 
children,  is  in  the  family  picture  gallery  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  ; but  engravings  from  it  are  abundant  and  well- 
known.  Here  I can  only  give  you  forae  idea  of  the  posing  ; 
all  the  rest  will  depend  upon  the  feeling  with  which  the 
artist  inspires  his  model?  and  treats  his  subjects. 


$fbidu. 

Dr.  Vogkl’s  Hand- Book  of  Orthochromatic  Photo- 
graphy.* 

Few  matters  have  so  much  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
photographic  experimentalist  of  late  as  a study  of  the 
methods  by  which  coloured  objects  can  be  photographed 
so  as  to  represent  all  the  colours  in  an  approximately  just 
degree  of  intensity,  and  no  worker  has  made  this  subject  so 
peculiarly  his  own  as  Dr.  Vogel. 

The  work  before  us  is  a comprehensive  one,  consisting 
of  a hundred  and  fifty  octavo  piges  ; also  a coloured  iuset 
with  photographic  reproductions,  intended  to  show  the 
remai  kable  difference  as  regards  colour  sensitiveness  which 
exists  between  an  ordinary  dry  plate  and  an  azaline  plate. 

The  whole  question  of  isochromatic  photography  is  dealt 
with  in  a thoroughly  practical  manner,  but  theoretical  con- 
siderations are  by  no  means  neglected,  and  we  heartily 
advise  any  reader  who  is  likely  to  have  occasion  .o  photo- 
graph oil  paintings  to  read  and  to  carefully  study  all  that 
Dr.  Vogel  has  to  say. 


Kelly’s  Directory  of  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

(51,  Great  Queen  Street,  London,  W.C.) 

The  new  edition  of  this  work  is  calculated  to  be  of  value 
and  interest  to  photographers,  as  it  not  only  includes  those 
who  are  ordinarily  known  as  “chemists  aud  druggists,” 
hut  also  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  chemical  pro- 
ducts and  scientific  apparatus  throughout  the  country. 


18  COSTLY"  APPARATUS  NECESSARY  FOR  THF. 

PRACTICE  OF  PHOTO-MlCKOGRAPHY  > 

The  above  subject  was  suggested  to  U3  by  the  perusal  of  two 
articles  which  have  recently  been  published— very  nearly  sirnul- 
taneosuly— one  in  England,  the  other  in  America.  The  latter 
was  the  very  able  and  exhaustive  “communication  ’’  of  Mr.  W. 
H.  Walmsley  to  the  New  Y’ork  Amateur  Society  (May  12),  on 
“ Photo -Micrography  by  Lamplight;”  the  former,  a short 
article  by  Mr.  Selimo  Bottone,  iu  the  PHOTOGRArmc  News  of 
May  8th. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  remark  here,  that  we  are  now  dealing 
solely  with  apparatus  for  working  with  artificial  light  ; the 
elaborate  maclmiery  and  fixtures  necessary  for  utilizing  sunlight, 
is  described  by  Dr.  Miller  iu  his  lecture  on  the  “ Theory  and 
Practice  of  Photo-Micrography,”  read  beore  the  Photographic 
■lection  of  the  American  Institute,  placing  that  method  of  workin  » 
out  of  reach  of  any  but  the  mo3t  fortunately  situated  amateurs. 
However,  the  main  point  in  controversy  will  apply  equally  in  this 
ease,  seeing  that  it  is  a question  of  objectives.  The  entire  micro- 
scope, according  to  the  list  of  requirements  set  forth  by  Mr. 
iValmsley,  would  be  of  the  most  costly  kind  ; and,  if  this  g-ntle- 
man  had*  been  writiug  for  professional  microscopists,  doubtless 
his  recommendations  are  Sound  ; but,  seeing  that  his  commuui- 

• “ Die  Photographic  farbiger  Gegenstando  in  den  richtigen  Tonver- 
haltnissen,”  von  Or.  Prof.  U.  YY.  Vogel,  (tierlm  : Robert  Oppenfteim.J 
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cation  *as  addressed  to  an  amateur  society  (although,  as  we  are 
fully  aware,  that  society  numbers  among  its  members  several 
eminent  physicians  and  professional  men),  we  are  inclined  to 
t'link  his  remarks  will  have  a tendency  to  discourage  many  from 
embarking  in  this  fascinating  amusement  who  might  otherwise 
Lave  been  disposed  to  do  so. 

Passing  by  the  other  features  of  the  instrument,  however,  let 
us  consider  that  of  objectives.  Mr.  Walmsley  insists  that  “ the 
objectives  should  be  the  very  bent,  specially  corrected  for  photo- 
graphy in  all  powers  under  1-5,”  and  specially  recommends  the 
very  expensive  lenses  made  by  R.  and  J.  Beck  ( for  tvhirh  be 
happen*  to  be  agent ) as  fulfilling  the  essential  requirements. 

Now,  while  Mr.  Walmsley  is,  we  believe,  an  amateur  so  far  as 
photo-micrography  is  concerned,  yet  he  has  had  peculiar  facilities 
for  obtaining  costly  apparatus,  such  as  are  enjoyed  by  few 
amateurs.  We  have  been  favoured  with  an  opportunity  for  in- 
specting some  of  Mr.  Walmsley’s  work,  and  feel  compelled  to 
admit  that  it  is  simply  magnifi  -Cnt  ; how  far  its  excellence  is  to 
be  attributed  to  toe  use  of  high-class  apparatus,  and  how  far  to 
the  individual  skill  of  the  operator,  we  are  notin  a position  to 
judge  ; but,  from  comparing  it  with  results  achieved  by  some 
other  operators  of  our  acquaintance,  who  are  also  provided  with 
expensive  outfits,  it  seems  reasonable  to  give  the  lion's  share  of  the 
credit  to  the  latter  element. 

We  are  disposed  to  think  that  Mr.  Bottone  has  made  out  a 
pretty  strongcase  for  the  cheap  objective  ; but  we  should  be  glad 
to  hear  from  any  of  our  readers  who  may  have  experimented  with 
similar  lenses. — The  Chicago  Eye. 


ACTINISM  AND  THE  BIRTH  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  F.  HIMES,  1’H.D.* 

The  branch  of  science  which  considers  the  chemical  changes 
produced  by  the  action  of  light— named,  many  years  ago  by 
Herschel,  Actino-chemistry — has  been  so  developed  within 
receut  years,  that  it  has  won  its  way  to  recognition  as  a most 
important,  as  well  as  interesting,  field  of  investigation.  But, 
apart  from  its  intrinsic  interest.,  there  seems  to  be  an  especial 
appropriateness  in  its  consideration  at  this  time,  and  iu  this 
place.  Electrical  illumination  has  converted  night  into  day  upon 
your  streets,  has  rendered  your  shopkeepers  indepeudaut  of  sun- 
light ; and  it  promises,  also,  by  reason  of  its  richness  iu  those 
very  rays  that  effect  chemical  changes,  to  reudor  those  who  em- 
ploy the  actinic  power  of  light  equally  independent  of  the 
variable  and  uncertain  light  of  the  sun. 

Our  treatment  of  the  subject  this  evening  must  necessarily  be 
controlled  by  the  limited  time  at  our  disposal,  and  it  has  seemed 
to  me  that  the  most  may  be  accomplished  by  adopting  as  a 
general  plan,  as  indicated  in  the  syllabus,  first,  arap.d  survey  of 
the  leadiug  facts,  as  they  present  themselves  in  the  development 
of  the  science  and  the  illustration  of  these  by  typical  experi- 
ments, and  then  a consideration  of  these,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
their  connection,  as  explained  by  the  wave  theory  of  light. 
Uniform  treatment  of  the  subject  is  almost  as  necessarily  ex- 
cluded as  exhaustive  treatment,  and  it  will  be  found  necessary  to 
pass  by  features  of  the  highest  interest,  and  possibly  of  eveu 
greater  importance  than  those  presented,  without  even  an 
allusion.  Again,  whilst  photographic  processes  and  manipula- 
tions, as  such,  do  not  constitute  the  subject  for  our  consideration, 
we  will  find  it  convenient,  and  even  necessary,  at  times  to  employ 
the  terms  and  processes  of  photography  ; but  we  will  do  so  only 
in  so  far  as  they  may  assist  in  the  discussion  of  those  general 
facts  and  principles  that  constitute  the  scientific  basis  of  all 
photographic  practice. 

The  fact  that  a pure  white  compouud  of  silver,  called  by  the 
alchemists  horn  silver,  by  us  silver  chloride,  darkens  in  the  light, 
was  the  first  observed  chemical  effect  of  light,  and  occupies,  in 
this  connection,  the  same  place  that  the  attractive  power 
imparted  to  amber  by  friction  occupies  in  the  history  of 
electrical  science. 

I have  here,  in  a protected  roll,  a piece  of  paper,  coated  with  a 
thin  layer  of  this  substance.  I unroll  it,  as  you  see,  in  the 
mellow  light  of  these  incaudesceut  lamps,  wiihout  any  precaution 
whatever.  That  light,  comfortable  as  it  is  to  the  eye,  is  com- 
paratively feeble  in  its  effect  upon  silver  chloride.  But 
Mr.  Knapp  will  expose  it  for  a short  time  to  the  light  of  our  arc 
lamp,  and,  that  any  effect  produced  may  be  more  readily 

* A Lecture  delivered  at  the  Internation  il  Elcctricaf  Exhibition.  Ab- 
stract from  the  Photographic  'rime*, 


noticed,  I will  first  cover  it  with  this  cardboard  with  a design 
cut  out  of  it,  so  that  a portion  of  the  paper  will  be  completely 
protected,  whilst  the  other  portion  will  receive  the  full  effect  of 
the  light,  and  we  may  thus  Lave  the  advantage  of  the  contrast. 
Iu  giving  this  fact  the  prominence  I do,  as  the  first  observed  in 
this  connection,  I do  not,  of  course,  ignore  the  general  observa- 
tion of  the  effect  of  light  upon  animal  and  vegetable  life.  That 
forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  man  in  all  ages.  The 
necessity  of  light  for  healthy  animal  and  vegetable  growth,  for 
the  production  of  colour  in  the  flower  and  bloom  upon  the  fruit, 
of  course  could  not  be  overlooked.  But  in  all  these  cases  the 
action  of  light  is  so  complicated  with  so-called  vital  processes, 
controlled  by  so-called  vital  force,  that  there  is  scarcely  a hint  at 
its  action  per  se.  The  darkening  of  this  compound,  noticed  as 
well  by  miners  in  an  ore  of  silver  as  by  the  alchemists  in  a 
laborat  ry  preparation,  was  unique,  in  that  it  was  entirely  un- 
complicated with  mysterious  vital  processes,  in  that  it  was  purely 
a laboratory  experiment  that  invited  investigation  by  ordinary 
methods. 

You  notice  now,  as  I uncover  this  paper,  returned  to  me  after 
exposure,  as  you  have  seen,  to  the  light  of  the  aic  lamp,  how  the 
unprotected  portion,  represented  by  the  design  cut  out  of  the 
cardboard,  has  been  decidedly  darkened.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished in  less  than  a miuute.  Any  one  conversant  with  photo- 
graphic practice  will  understand  what  that  means,  and  will  be 
surprised  at  the  wonderful  actinic  power  of  this  arc  lamp.  For 
this  substance  darkens  but  slowly  in  diffused  sunlight.  Now, 
just  as  the  isolated  observed  fact  in  electricity  awaited  Gilbert 
to  expand  it  into  a branch  of  science,  so  this  fact  waited  until, 
about  a century  ago,  Scheele,  the  eminent  Swedish  chemist, 
undertook  its  systematic  investigation,  and  did  for  actino- 
chemistry  what  Gilbert  had  done  for  electricity.  He  explained 
the  change  effected  by  light,  practically,  as  we  understand  it 
to-day,  as  a separation  of  chlorine.  But  he  did  more.  The 
query  arose  in  his  miud  whether  all  the  rays  of  sunlight  were 
equally  effective.  He  investigated  the  problem  experimentally. 
Availing  himself  of  the  beautiful  discovery  of  Newton,  he  threw, 
by  means  of  a prism,  the  parti-coloured  band  of  light  called  the 
spectrum  upon  the  floor  of  the  room,  and  in  it  placed  powdered 
silvered  chloride.  He  found  the  effect  greatest  at  the  blue  end. 
We  have  not  sunlight  at  our  disposal  to  repeat  the  experiment 
as  he  did,  but  we  will  avail  ourselves  of  our  arc  light,  which  we 
have  already  tested  as  to  its  actinic  power.  The  beautiful 
spectrum  you  now  see  upon  the  screen  is  similar  to  his.  In  it 
we  will  now  test  the  actinism  of  the  extreme  ends — the  blue  and 
the  red  portions.  We  will  employ  an  ordinary  photographic 
glass  plate,  sensitive  to  light,  so  that  the  result  can  be  exuibited 
by  the  lantern  upon  the  screen.  But  first,  in  this  case,  all  our 
incandescent  lamps  must  be  turned  off.  The  reason  for  this  will 
be  apparent  as  we  proceed.  Now,  as  you  see,  one  end  of  the 
plate  is  exposed  behind  one-half  of  a stereoscopic  negative  in  the 
red  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  now  the  other  half  is  held  in  the 
same  way  in  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum.  The  exposure  in 
each  case  has  not  exceeded  thirty  seconds.  I now  pass  our  plate 
to  be  developed,  with  the  request  that  the  developed  p'ate  be 
exhibited  to  us,  iu  time,  by  means  of  the  lantern  upon  the 
screen.  Whilst  we  await  the  result  I will  cousider  some  very 
natural  queries  that  may  have  arisen.  Why  is  this  experiment 
conducted  so  differently  from  that  of  a moment  ago  ? Why  are 
the  results  not  exhibited  at  once,  as  then  ? What  is  implied  in 
this  connection  in  the  word  “ developed  ? ” I would  simply 
say,  first,  that  not  the  slightest  trace  of  the  action  of  light  would 
have  been  visible  upon  the  plate  just  exposed,  upon  either  end, 
even  upon  the  closest  and  most  careful  examination.  But, 
secondly,  in  response  to  proper  chemical  tests,  called  developers, 
an  invisible  effect,  sometimes  called  a latent  effect,  or  image,  will 
become  visible,  that  is,  of  course,  if  it  has  been  produced. 

It  is  the  possibility  of  the  production  of  such  an  invisible 
latent,  but  developable  effect  of  the  action  of  light  that  consti- 
tutes the  grand  discovery  of  Daguerre,  a discovery  that  may 
well  be  regarded  as  the  initial  fact  of  modern  photography,  and 
one  that  renders  Daguerre  the  central  figure  around  which  the 
facts  in  photographic  history  most  naturally  group  themselves. 
In  this  statement  I have  no  disposition  to  deny  or  detract  from 
the  merits  of  other  investigators  iu  this  direction.  After  Scheele, 
almost  every  chemist  and  physicist  of  eminence  had  experi- 
mented to  some  extent  with  compounds  sensitive  to  light. 
Among  them,  Davy,  Wedgewood,  Wollaston,  Herschel,  Nit; pee, 
Talbot,  and  many  others  whose  names  we  cannot  even  take  time 
to  recall.  Many  of  these,  or  most  of  them  indeed,  worked  much 
more  scientifically  than  Daguerre  ; many  of  them  had  a great 
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measure  of  success  iu  some  directions  ; but  all  efforts  to  fix  an 
impression  of  the  image  formed  in  the  camera  obscura  upon  a 
sensitive  surface  were  practically  failures  up  to  the  time  of 
Daguerre’s  discovery.  It  may,  therefore,  be  allowable  to  give  a 
more  detailed  account  of  it,  in  order  to  emphasize  its  historic 
prominence. 

Daguerre  wa3  a scene  printer  in  Paris,  and  an  artist  of  con- 
siderable merit,  and  highly  successful  in  his  profession.  About 
1824  he  was  first  seized  with  the  infatuation  to  fix  permanently 
the  evanescent  pictures  of  the  camera,  which  he  employed  to 
assist  him  in  his  profession.  Nothing  already  accomplished  in 
that  direction  seems  to  have  incited  him,  or  encouraged 
him. 

And  now  let  us  return  to  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  this 
developable  effect.  Some  portions  of  it  remind  us  of  those  little 
bits  of  embellishment  often  thrown  around  the  ' istory  of  science, 
as  well  as  civil  history.  I would  hesitate  to  give  it  had  I not 
strongest  ground  for  belief  in  its  authenticity.  No  alchemist 
had  ever  gone  to  work  at  a more  unpromising  task  than  that 
Daguerre  had  imposed  upon  himself.  As  years  rolled  on  the 
passion  ouly  took  deeper  hold  upon  him.  In  spite  of  utter 
failures  and  discouragement  of  all  kinds  for  years,  in  loneliness 
and  in  secrecy,  suspected  of  mental  weakness,  even  by  his  wife, 
he  kept  on  in  the  same  line  of  experiment.  Finally  oue  of  those 
accidents  that  only  strike  men  who  work  their  way  across  their 
path  brought  him  most  remarkable  success.  One  of  his  methods, 
in  brief,  was  to  subject  polished  plates  of  silver  to  the  vapour  of 
iodine  until  they  became  coated  with  a creamy  film  of  silver 
iodide,  then  to  expose  this  surface  to  the  image  in  the  camera  ; 
but  always  without  the  hoped-for  effect.  The  plates  thus  ex- 
posed, were  then  stowed  away  iu  the  rubbish  closet  until  the 
supply  was  exhausted.  They  were  then  taken  out,  re-poli-hed, 
and  re-posed  in  the  camera  with  the  same  discouraging  results. 
Upon  one  occasion,  on  removal  of  the  plate  from  the  rubbish 
closet,  he  found  upon  it,  to  his  great  surprise,  the  very  image 
that  had  fallen  upon  it  iu  camera.  lie  proceeded  to  investigate. 
He  exposed  another  plate  in  the  camera,  and  placed  it  in  the 
closet  with  a similar  result.  Then  exposing  one  plate  after 
another  iu  the  camera,  and  each  time  removing  from  the  closet 
some  article  before  stowing  the  plate  iu  it,  each  time  he  found 
upon  it  the  same  faithful  delineation  of  his  camera  picture.  At 
last  everything  had  been  removed,  and  still  the  exposed  plate 
placed  in  the  closet  exhibited  the  developed  image.  Some 
mercury  spilled  upon  the  floor  of  he  closet  alone  remained.  The 
magician  was  detected.  The  vapour  of  mercury  developed  the 
invisiable  or  latent  image  on  the  exposed  iodized  plate.  For 
some  reason  or  other,  the  mercury  adhered  to  the  portions  acted 
upon  by  the  light,  and  iu  proportion  to  the  action  of  the  light, 
thus  rendering  faithfully  all  the  gradation  of  tones.  The  ex- 
citement in  the  scientific  world  upon  the  announcement  of  the 
success  was  intense.  Capital,  however,  hesitated  to  patronize 
the  invention  ; but  Arago,  struck  with  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
these  first  Daguerreotypes,  and  the  promises  of  the  discovery, 
undertook  its  advocacy,  and  the  French  Legislature  pensioned 
Daguerre  and  his  co-laborateur  Niepce,  that  it  might  present  the 
invention  as  a gift  to  the  world.  The  formal  announcement  of 
the  process  was  made  before  one  of  the  most  brilliant  assem- 
blages of  the  French  capital.  But  it  may  be  asked: — “After 
all,  what  was  there  so  important  in  the  discovery  of  an  invisible 
effect  that  needed  development  ? ” The  great  value  lay  in  the 
rapidity  with  which  this  developable  effect  could  be  produced. 
Hours  required  before  to  produce  the  feeblest  visible  effect  were 
now  reduced  to  minutes,  and  even  seconds.  It  was  permitted 
to  hope  that  portraits  would  become  possible.  The  first  success- 
ful attempts  at  photographic  portraiture  were  not,  however, 
made  by  Daguerre,  but  by  that  remarkable  man,  Dr.  John  W. 
Draper,  of  New  York.  By  his  previous  careful  scientific  inves- 
tigations, be  was  prep  ired  at  once  to  see  the  importance  of 
Daguerre’s  discovery,  and  to  utilize  it.  But  these  compounds  as 
then  produced  were  comparatively  so  slow  to  receive  even  the 
latent  effect,  that  the  subject  was  obliged  to  sit  with  powdered 
face  in  the  bright  sunshine. 


THE  SUN’S  ENERGY. 

BY  TROFESSOR  S.  I’.  I.ANG LEY.* 

Ix  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  a body  should  be  moving 
rapidly  to  develop  heat,  for  arrested  motion  always  generates  it, 

* Continued  from  page  151. 


whether  the  motion  be  fast  or  slow,  though  in  the  latter  case  the 
mass  arrested  must  be  larger  to  produce  the  same  result.  It  is 
in  the  slow  settlement  of  the  sun's  own  substance  toward  its 
centre,  as  it  contracts  in  cooling,  that  we  find  a sufficient  cause 
for  the  heat  developed. 

This  explanation  is  often  unsatisfactory  to  those  who  have  not 
studied  the  subject,  because  the  fact  that  heat  so  generated  is 
not  made  familiar  to  most  of  us  by  observation. 

Perhaps  the  following  illustration  will  make  the  matter  plainer. 
When  we  are  carried  up  iu  a lift,  or  elevator,  we  know  well 
enough  that  heat  has  been  expended  under  the  boiler  of  some 
engine  to  drag  us  up  against  the  power  of  gravity.  When  the 
elevator  is  at  the  top  of  its  course,  it  is  ready  to  give  out  iu 
descending  just  the  same  amount  of  power  needed  to  raise  it,  as 
we  see  by  its  drawing  up  a nearly  equal  counterpoise  in  the 
descent.  It  can  and  must  give  out  in  coming  down  the  power 
that  was  spent  in  raising  it  up  ; and  though  there  is  no  practical 
occasion  to  do  so,  a large  part  of  this  power  could,  if  we  wished, 
be  actually  recovered  in  the  form  of  heat  again.  In  the  case  of 
a larger  body,  such  as  the  pyramid  of  Ghizeh,  which  weighs 
between  6,000.000  and  7, 000, LOO  tons,  all  the  furnaces  in  the 
world,  burning  coal  under  all  its  engines,  would  have  to  supply 
their  heat  fot  a measurable  time  to  lift  it  a mile  high  ; and  then, 
if  it  were  allowed  to  come  down,  whether  it  fell  at  once  or  was 
made  to  descend  with  imperceptible  slowness,  by  the  time  it 
touched  the  earth  the  same  heat  would  be  given  out  again. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  the  sun  is  gaseous  rather  than  solid 
makes  it  less  easy  to  realize  the  enormous  weight  which  is  con- 
sistent with  this  vaporous  constitution.  A cubic  mile  of  hydro- 
gen gas  (the  lightest  substance  known)  would  weigh  much  more 
at  the  sun’s  surface  than  the  great  pyramid  does  here,  and  the 
number  of  these  cubic  miles  in  a stratum  one  mile  deep  below 
its  surface  is  over  2,000,000,000,000  ! This  alone  is  enough  to 
show  that,  as  they  settle  downward  as  the  solar  globe  shrinks, 
here  is  a possible  source  of  supply  for  all  the  heat  the  sun  sends 
out.  Exacter  calculation  shows  that  it  is  sufficient,  and  that  a 
contraction  of  300  feet  a year  (which  in  10, 0O0  years  would  make 
a shrinkage  hardly  visible  in  the  most  powerful  telescope)  would 
give  all  the  immense  outflow  of  heat  we  see. 

There  is  an  ultimate  limit,  however,  to  the  sun’s  shrinking, 
and  there  must  have  been  some  bounds  to  the  heat  he  can 
already  have  thus  acquired  ; for — though  the  greater  t’ue  origi- 
nal diameter  of  his  sphere,  the  greater  the  gain  of  heat  by  shrink- 
ing to  its  present  size— if  the  original  diameter  be  supposed  as 
great  as  possible,  there  is  still  a finite  limit  to  the  heat  gained. 

Suppose,  in  other  words,  the  sun  itself  and  all  the  planets 
ground  to  powder,  and  distributed  on  the  surface  of  a sphere 
whose  radius  is  iu6nite,  and  that  this  matter  (the  same  in  amount 
as  that  constituting  the  present  solar  system)  is  allowed  to  fall 
together  at  the  centre.  The  actual  shrinkage  cannot  possibly 
be  greater  than  in  this  extreme  case  ; but  even  in  this  practi- 
cally impossible  instance,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  that  the  heat 
given  out  would  not  support  the  present  radiation  over 
18,000,000  years,  and  thus  we  arc  enabled  to  look  back  over 
past  time  and  fix  an  approximate  limit  to  the  present  age  of  the 
sun  and  earth. 

If  we  would  look  into  the  future,  also,  we  find  that  at  the 
present  rate  we  may  say  that  the  sun’s  heat-supply  is  enough  to 
last  for  some  such  term  as  four  or  five  million  years  before  it 
sensibly  fails  ; for  so  long  as  the  sun  is  purely  gaseous,  it  actually 
grows  hotter  instead  of  cooler  as  it  contracts  ; that  is,  there  is 
less  potential  but  more  actual  heat  iu  it.  It  is  certainly  re- 
markable that  by  the  aid  of  our  science,  man  can  look  out  from 
this  “ bank  and  shoal  of  time,”  where  his  fleetiug  existence  is 
spent,  not  only  back  on  the  almost  infinite  lapse  of  ages  past,  but 
that  he  can  forecast  with  some  sort  of  assurance  what  is  to 
happen  in  an  almost  infinitely  distant  future,  Jong  after  the 
human  race  itself  will  have  disappeared  from  its  present  home. 
But  so  it  is,  and  we  may  say — with  something  like  awe  at  the 
meaning  to  which  science  points — that  the  whole  past  of  the 
sun  cannot  then  have  been  over  18,000,000  years,  and  its  whole 
future  radiation  cannot  last  so  much  more.  Its  probable  life  is 
covered  by  about  30,000,000  years.  No  reasonable  allowance 
for  the  fall  of  meteors  or  for  all  other  known  causes  of  supply 
could  possibly  raise  the  whole  term  of  its  existence  to  60,000,000 
years. 

This  is  substantially  Professor  Young’s  view,  and  he  adds  : — 

“ At  the  same  time  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  assert  that 
there  has  been  no  catastrophe  in  the  past — no  collision  with  some 
wandering  star  , . . producing  a shock  which  might  in  a few 
hours,  or  moments  even,  restore  the  wasted  energy  of  ages. 
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Neither  is  it  wholly  safe  to  assume  that  there  may  not  be  ways, 
of  which  we  as  yet  have  no  conception,  by  which  the  energy 
apparently  lost  in  space  may  be  returned.  But  the  wh'de  cause 
a id  tendency  of  nature,  so  far  as  science  now  nukes  out,  points 
u vckward  to  a beginning  and  forward  to  an  end.  The  present 
order  of  things  seems  to  be  bounded  both  in  the  past  and  in  the 
future  bv  terminal  catastrophes  which  are  veiled  in  clouds  as  yet 
inscrutable.” 

Perhaps  the  highest  temperature  we  can  get  on  a large  scale 
in  the  arts  is  that  of  molten  steel  in  the  Bessemer  converter. 
As  many  may  be  as  ignorant  of  what  this  is,  as  I was  before  1 
tried  the  experiment,  I will  try  to  describe  it. 

The  *•  converter  ” is  an  enormous  iron  pot,  lined  with  fire-brick, 
and  capable  of  holding  thirty  or  forty  thousand  pounds  of  melted 
metal  ; and  it  is  swung  on  truunions  so  that  it  can  be  raised  by 
au  engine  to  a vertical  position,  or  lowered  by  machinery  so  as  to 
pour  its  contents  out  into  a caldron.  First  the  empty  converter 
is  inclined,  and  fifteen  thousand  pounds  of  fluid  iron  streams 
down  iuto  the  mouth  from  an  adjacent  furnace  wheie  it  hasbeeu 
melted.  Then  the  engine  lifts  the  converter  into  au  erect 
position,  while  au  air-bltst  from  a blowing-engine  is  forced  in  at 
the  bottom  and  through  the  liquid  iron,  whicl'  has  combined 
with  it  nearly  half  a ton  of  silicon  and  carbon, — materials  which, 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  blast,  create  a heat  which  leaves  that  of 
the  already  molten  iron  far  behind.  After  some  time  the  con- 
verter is  tipped  forward,  and  fifteen  hundred  pounds  more  of 
melted  iron  is  added  to  that  already  in  it.  What  the  tempera- 
ture of  this  last  is,  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  though  a 
stream  of  ordinary  melted  iron  is  dazz'ingly  bright,  the  melted 
metal  in  the  converter  is  so  much  brighter  still  that  the  entering 
stream  is  dark  brown  by  comparison,  presenting  a contrast  like 
that  of  chocolate  poured  iuto  a white  cup.  The  contents  are 
now  no  longer  iron,  but  liquid  steel,  ready  for  pouring  into 
the  caldron  ; and,  looking  from  the  front  down  into  the  inclined 
vessel,  we  see  the  almost  blindingly  bright  interior  dripping  with 
the  drainage  of  the  metal  running  down  its  side,  so  that  the 
circular  mouth,  which  is  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter,  pre- 
sents the  effect  of  a disc  of  molten  metal  of  that  size  (were  it 
possible  to  maintaiu  such  adisejn  a vertical  position).  Iu 
addition,  we  have  the  actual  stream  of  falling  metal,  which  con- 
tinues ne  irly  a minute,  and  presents  an  area  of  some  square  feet 
The  shower  of  scintillations  from  this  cataract  of  what  seems  at 
first  “ sun-like’’  brilliancy,  and  the  area  whence  such  intense 
heat  and  light  are  for  a brief  time  radiated,  make  the  spectacle 
a most  striking  one. 

The  “ pour  ” is  preceded  by  a shower  of  sparks,  consisting  of 
little  pirticles  of  molten  steel  which  are  projected  fully  a 
hundred  feet  in  the  direction  of  the  open  mouth  of  the  converter. 
Iu  the  line  of  this  my  apparatus  was  stationed  in  an  opeu  win- 
dow, at  a point  where  its  view  could  be  directed  down  into  the 
converter  on  one  side,  and  up  at  the  sun  on  the  other.  This 
apparatus  consisted  of  a long  photometer-box  with  a port  lumicre 
at  one  end.  The  mirror  of  this  reflected  the  sun's  rays  through 
the  box  aud  then  on  to  the  pouring  metal,  tracing  their  way  to 
it  by  a beam  visible  in  the  dusty  air.  In  the  path  of  this  beam 
was  placed  the  measuring  apparatus,  both  for  heat  and  light.  As 
the  best  point  of  observation  was  in  the  line  of  the  blast,  a 
shower  of  sparks  was  driven  over  the  instrument  and  observer  at 
every  “pour”;  and  the  rain  of  wet  soot  from  chimneys  without, 
the  bombardment  from  within,  and  the  moving  masses  of  red-hot 
iron  around,  made  the  experiment  an  altogether  peculiar  one 
The  apparatus  was  arranged  in  such  a way  that  the  effect  (except 
for  the  absorption  of  its  beams  on  the  way)  was  independent  of 
the  size  or  distance  of  the  sun,  aud  depended  on  the  absolute 
radiation  there,  and  was  equivalent,  in  fact,  to  taking  a sample 
piece  of  the  sun’s  face  of  equal  size  with  the  fluid  metal,  bringing 
them  face  to  face,  and  seeing  which  was  the  hotter  aDd  brighter. 
The  comparison,  however,  was  unfair  to  the  sun,  because  its  rays 
were  in  reality  partly  absorned  by  the  atmosphere  on  the  way, 
while  those  of  the  furnace  weie  not.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  heat  from  any  single  square  foot  of  the  sun’s  surface  was 
found  to  be  at  least  eighty-seven  times  that  from  a square  foot  of 
the  melted  metal,  while  the  light  from  the  sun  was  proved  to  be, 
foot  for  foot,  over  five  thousand  times  that  from  the  molten 
steel;  though  the  latter,  separately  considered,  seemed  to  be 
itself,  as  I have  6aid,  of  quite  sun-like  brilliancy. 

We  must  not  conclude  from  this  that  the  temperature  of  the 
sun  was  five  thousand  times  that  of  the  steel,  but  we  may  be 
certain  that  it  was  at  any  rate  a great  deal  the  higher  of  the 
two.  It  is  probable,  from  all  experiments  made  up  to  this  date, 
that  the  solar  effective  temperature  is  not  less  than  3,000  nor 


more  thau  30.0C0  degrees  of  the  Centigrade  thermometer.  Sir 
William  Siemens,  whose  opinion  on  any  question  as  to  heat  is 
entitled  to  great  respect,  thought  the  lower  value  nearer  the 
truth,  but  this  is  doubtful. 

We  have,  in  all  that  has  preceded,  been  speaking  of  the  sun’s 
constitution  and  appearance,  aud  have  hardly  entered  on  the 
question  of  its  industiial  relations  to  man.  It  must  be  evident, 
however,  that  if  we  derive,  as  it  is  asserted  we  do,  almost  all  our 
mechanical  power  from  this  solar  heat— if  our  water-wheel  is 
driven  by  rivers  which  the  sun  feeds  by  the  rain  he  sucks  up  for 
them  iuto  the  clouds,  if  the  coal  is  stored  sun-power,  and  if,  as 
Stevenson  said,  it  really  is  the  suu  which  drives  our  engines, 
though  at  second  hand— there  is  an  immense  fund  of  possible 
mechauical  power  still  coming  to  us  from  him  which  might  be 
economically  utilized.  Leaving  out  of  sight  all  our  more  im- 
portant relations  to  him  (for,  as  has  been  already  said,  he  is  in  a 
physical  sense  our  creator,  and  he  keeps  us  alive  from  hour  to 
hour),  and  considering  him  only  as  a possible  servant  to  grind 
our  coru  and  spin  our  flax,  we  find  that  even  in  this  light  there 
are  startling  possibilities  of  profit  in  the  study  of  our  subject. 
From  recent  measures  it  appears  that  from  every  square  yard  of 
the  earth  exposed  perpendicularly  to  the  sun’s  rays,  in  the 
absence  of  an  absorbing  atmosphere  there  could  be  derived  more 
then  one  horse-power,  if  the  heat  were  all  converted  iuto  this 
use,  and  that  even  on  such  a little  area  as  the  island  of  Man- 
hattan, or  that  occupied  by  the  city  of  London,  the  noontide 
heat  is  enough,  could  it  all  be  utilized,  to  drive  all  the  steam- 
engines  in  the  world.  It  will  not  be  surprising,  then,  to  hear 
that  many  practical  men  are  turning  their  attention  to  this  as  a 
source  of  power,  and  that,  though  it  has  hitherto  cost  more  to 
utilize  the  power  than  it  is  worth,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
some  of  the  greatest  changes  which  civilization  has  to  bring  may 
yet  be  due  to  such  investigations.  The  visitor  to  the  last  Paris 
Exposition  may  remember  an  extraordinary  machine  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Trocadero,  looking  like  a gigantic  inverted 
umbrella  pointed  sunward.  This  was  the  sun-machine  of  M. 
Mouchot,  consisting  of  a great  parabolic  reflector  which  concen- 
trated the  heat  on  a boiler  in  the  focus,  and  drove  a steam-engine 
with  it,  which  was  employed  iu  turn  to  work  a printiDg-press. 
Because  these  constructions  have  been  hitherto  little  more  than 
playthings,  we  are  not  to  think  of  them  as  useless.  If  toys,  they 
are  the  toys  of  the  childhood  of  a science  which  is  destined  to 
grow,  and  in  its  maturity  to  apply  this  solar  energy  to  the  use 
of  all  mankind. 

Eveu  now  they  are  beginning  to  pass  into  the  region  of  practi- 
cal utility,  aud,  in  the  form  of  the  latest  achievement  of  Mr. 
Ericsson’s  ever-young  genius,  are  ready  for  actual  work  on  an 
economical  scale.  His  new  solar  engine  is  actually  at  work  in 
New  York,  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  is  more  effici- 
ent than  Mouchot’s,  and  probably  capable  of  being  used  with 
economical  advantage  in  pumping  water  in  desert  regions  of  our 
own  country.  It  is  pregnant  with  suggestion  of  the  future,  if 
we  consider  the  growing  demand  for  power  in  the  world,  and 
the  fact  that  its  stock  of  coal,  though  vast,  is  strictly  limited,  in 
the  sense  that  when  it  is  gone  we  can  get  absolutely  no  more. 
The  sun  has  been  making  a little  every  day  for  millions  of  years 
— so  little  and  for  so  long,  that  it  is  as  though  time  had  daily 
dropped  a single  penny  iuto  the  bank  to  our  credit  for  untold 
age*,  until  an  enormous  fund  had  been  thus  slowly  accumulated 
in  our  favour.  We  are  drawing  on  this  fund  like  a prodigal  who 
thinks  his  means  endless  ; but  the  day  will  come  when  our  check 
will  no  loDger  be  honoured,  aud  what  shall  we  do  theu  ? 

The  exhaustion  of  some  of  the  coal-beds  is  an  affair  of  the 
immediate  future,  by  comparison  with  the  vast  period  of  time  we 
have  been  speaking  of.  The  Euglish  coal-bed3,  it  is  asserted, 
will,  from  present  indications,  be  quite  used  up  in  about  three 
hundred  years  more.  Three  hundred  years  ago  the  sun,  looking 
down  on  the  England  of  our  forefathers,  saw  a fair  laud  of  green 
woods  aud  quiet  waters,  a land  unvexed  with  noisier  machinery 
than  the  spiuning-wheel,  or  the  needles  of  the  “ free  maids  that 
weave  their  threads  with  bones.”  Because  of  the  coal  which  has 
been  dug  from  its  soil,  he  sees  it  now  soot-blackened,  furrowed 
with  railway-cuttings,  covered  with  noisy  manufactories,  filled 
with  grimy  operatives,  while  the  island  shakes  with  the  throb  of 
coal-driven  engines,  and  its  once  quiet  waters  are  churned  by 
the  wheels  of  steamships.  Many  generations  of  the  lives  of  men 
have  paased  to  make  the  England  of  Elizabeth  into  the  England 
of  Victoria  ; but  what  a moment  this  time  is  compared  with  the 
vast  lapse  of  ages  during  which  the  coal  was  being  stored ! 
What  a moment  in  the  life  of  the  “all -beholding  sun,”  who  in 
a few  hundred  years — his  gift  exhausted  and  the  last  furnace* 
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lire  out — may  seud  his  beams  through  rents  in  the  ivy-grown 
walls  of  deserted  factories,  upon  silent  engines  brown  with 
eating  rust,  while  the  mill-hand  has  gone  to  other  lands,  the 
rivers  are  cleau  again,  the  harbours  show  only  white  sails,  and 
England's  “ black  country  ” is  green  once  more!  To  America, 
too,  such  a time  may  come,  though  at  a greatly  longer  distance. 

Does  this  all  seem  but  the  idlest  fancy  ? That  something  like 
it  will  come  to  pass  sooner  or  later  is  a most  certain  fact — as 
certain  as  any  process  of  nature — if  we  do  not  find  a uew  source 
of  power  ; for  of  the  coal  which  has  supplied  us,  after  a time  we 
can  get  no  more. 

Future  ages  may  see  the  seat  of  empire  transferred  to  regions 
of  the  earth  now  barren  and  desolated  under  intense  solar  heat — 
countries  which,  for  that  very  cause,  will  not  improbably  become 
the  seat  of  mechanical  and  thence  of  political  power.  Whoever 
finds  the  way  to  make  industrially  useful  the  vast  sun  power 
now  wasted  on  the  deserts  of  North  Africa  or  the  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea,  will  effect  a greater  change  iu  men's  affairs  than  any 
conqueror  in  history  has  done  ; for  he  will  once  more  people 
those  waste  places  with  the  life  that  swarmed  there  in  the  best 
days  of  Carthage  and  of  old  Egypt,  but  under  another  civiliza- 
tion. where  mau  shall  no  longer  worship  the  sun  as  a god,  but 
shall  have  learned  to  make  it  his  servant. 


tJotes. 

Photographs  of  considerable  merit  illustrative  of  the 
Soudan  Expedition  have  been  taken  by  G.  E.  Hale,  of  the 
Medical  Staff. 


Several  views  show  Wady  Haifa,  with  its  Military 
Hospital  and  hastily-built — if  one  may  use  the  term — 
bazaar ; while  the  view  of  the  Philac  Temple  above  the 
first  cataract,  and  that  showing  “Dahbeaus,”  Upper  Nile, 
are  perhaps  of  more  general,  but  less  special,  interest. 


A new  official  departure  was  taken  on  Tuesday  at  the 
Post  Office,  when  the  Postmaster-General  was  actually 
photographed  in  the  act  of  closing  the  last  case  of  the  first 
Indian  Parcel  Post  consignment.  This  interesting  picture 
ought  assuredly  to  be  the  initial  one  of  a series  which 
might  be  called  “Cabinet  Cartes,  or  Ministers  at  Work.’’ 
Only  think  how  interesting  it  would  be  to  have  a photo- 
graph of  the  new  Premier  studying  the  Itusso-Afghan 
frontier  question  on  a large  map ; or  Lord  R.  Churchill  up 
to  biseyes  in  momentous  Indian  telegrams  and  despatches  ; 
and  of  Sir  M.  Hicks- Beach  putting  the  last  figures  in  his 
new  b udget. 


Equally  interesting,  too,  would  be  a view  of  Sir  R.  Cross, 
as  Home  Secretary,  testing  the  efficacy  of  the  plank  beds 
of  the  convict  prison  ; of  Lord  George  Hamilton  getting  up 
the  names  of  a ship’s  spars  from  a lettered  plan  ; or  ol 
Mr.  Henry  Chaplin  wrestling  with  the  latest  batch  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  statistics  at  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
Office.  But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  photograph  of 
all  would  be  that  of  the  new  Lord  Chancellor  studying 
the  habits  of  the  Great  Seal  in  the  privacy  of  his  home. 
The  sale  of  such  a subject  could  not  but  be  immense. 


Photographic  engraving  processes  have  an  advantage 
not  possessed  by  wood  engraving.  The  pictures,  if  neces- 
sity, can  be  reversed.  This  property  was  found  very 
useful  by  an  artist  friend  the  other  day.  He  had  to  draw 


two  pictures  of  the  same  object  seen  from  opposite  sides, 
and,  inadvertently,  he  drew  the  secoud  picture  as  though 
the  object  had  been  turned  round  ; in  point  of  fact,  he  had 
represented  the  same  side  twice  over.  Had  the  drawings 
been  on  wood  or  “transfer”  paper,  the  uiLtike  would 
have  been  fatal ; but  having  to  be  photographed,  the  re- 
versal of  the  second  picture  was  au  easy  matter,  and  in- 
volved no  more  than  a delay  of  an  hour  or  so. 

A photograph  showing  a portiou  of  Paris  has  been 
taken  from  a balloon  by  Gaston  Tissandier  and  J.  Ducom, 
and  it  does  not  embrace  anything  like  the  area,  or  show 
the  fine  detail,  included  iu  Mr.  Shadbolt’s  view  of  the 
Thames  recently  reproduced  iu  the  Photographic  News, 
but  it  is  very  vigorous  and  clear.  La  Nature  reproduces 
it  in  block  form. 


One  of  the  most  interestiugpractical  applications  which 
has  been  made  of  recent  years,  of  an  abstract  scientific  ex- 
periment, has  indirectly  an  important  bearing  upon  photo- 
graphy. At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion at  Montreal,  Professor  Oliver  J.  Lodge  delivered  a 
discourse  upon  “Dust.”  It  had  before  been  shown  by 
Mr.  Aitken,  that  fog  consisted  of  a particle  of  moisture 
which  had  coudensed  itself  round  a minute  solid  dust 
atom,  and  consequently  it  was  urged  that  if  dust  could  be 
removed  from  the  atmosphere,  fogs  would  go  as  well. 
Professor  Lodge  proceeded  a step  further,  and  demon- 
strated how  dust  could  be  “ settled  ” by  discharging  elec- 
tricity iuto  it.  The  mediums  selected  for  experiment  were 
magnesium  smoke,  and  steam,  and  in  each  case,  when 
electricity  was  discharged  through  the  vessel  containing 
the  vapour,  a deposit  almost  immediately  took  place  ; iu 
the  first  instance,  in  the  form  of  powder : in  the  second, 
in  the  form  of  fine  rain.  A firm  of  lead  smelters  in  North 
Wales,  reading  Professor  Lodge's  paper,  conceived  that 
'he  experiment  could  be  adapted  on  a large  scale  to  get 
rid  of  the  lead  fumes,  which  cannot  be  prevented  escaping 
into  the  air  and  poisoning  it,  despite  the  utmost  care  and 
expense  on  the  part  of  the  smelter.  Acting  under  the 
advice  of  Professor  Lodge,  the  firm  in  question  tried  elec- 
tricity, and,  says  the  English  Mechanic,  with  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  It  is  evident  that  the  method  is 
capable  of  very  wide  application,  and  when  we  read  that 
Professor  Lodge  contemplates  trying  it  upon  an  Atlautio 
fog,  we  need  not  despair  of  having  somo  day  the  atmo- 
sphere of  London  as  clear  as  it  must  have  been  centuries 
ago,  before  the  coal  smoke  from  thousands  of  chimneys 
polluted  it.  What  a boon  this  would  be  to  photographers 
we  need  uot  say. 


The  peripatetic  photographer  iu  this  country  is  not 
usually  lacking  in  enterprise,  but  from  what  happened  last 
week  at  the  annual  pleasure-fair  at  Neuilly,  near  Paris,  it 
would  seem  that  he  has  still  something  to  learn  from  his 
French  camarade— a word  which  we  may  be  perhaps 
allowed  under  the  circumstances  to  write  camerade.  The 
fair  in  question  is  approached  by  a long  avenue,  and  it  is 
the  “ correct  thing"  to  drive  out  to  it  from  Paris,  the  road 
being  on  the  occasion,  iu  a small  way,  like  the  thorough- 
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fares  leading  to  Epsom  on  the  Derby  Day.  Now,  last  week 
it  seems  each  carriage,  a3  it  debouched  from  the  avenue, 
was  approached  by  an  energetic  individual  who  at  once 
seized  the  horse’s  bridle,  and  doubtless  suggested  high- 
waymen to  the  more  nervous  of  the  visitors. 

As  it  turned  out,  however,  the  stoppige  was  due  to  no 
felonious  design  ; the  energetic  individual  being  in  every 
case,  in  fact,  a member  of  a band  of  enterprising  photo- 
graphers who  had  occupied  the  end  of  the  avenue  in  force, 
their  purpose  being  to  take  not  merely  the  portraits  of  the 
visitors,  but  more  (specially  of  the  assorted  equipages  in 
which  they  drove  up.  Thus,  for  one  Jrauc,  a party  could 
secure  not  only  the  reproduction  of  their  own  physiog- 
nomies, but  a carte  of  the  carriage  hired  by  them  for  the 
day,  the  coachman  and  all  included.  And  according  to 
the  Paris  papers,  the  appeal,  baited,  so  to  speak,  with  the 
chance  of  posing  in  a real  carriage  like  their  betters,  was 
too  much  for  most  of  the  visitors.  The  large  majority 
willingly  submitted  to  the  necessary  short  delay,  and  a 
roaring  trade  was  done. 


Here,  then,  is  a notion  which  surely  the  peripatetic 
artists  of  Old  England  will  not  fail  to  act  upon.  “ ’Arry 
on  ’orseback,”  whether  he  be  at  Epsom  or  ’Appy  ’Ampton, 
will  fall  a willing  prey  to  them.  To  have  a carte  of  his 
jobbed  horse,  as  well  as  of  himself,  will  be  his  eager  ambi- 
tion. So,  too,  ambulating  photographers  will  doubtless 
be  able  to  give  a spurt  to  their  business  by  taking  “ wheel 
men  ” on  their  bi-  or  tricycles ; cockney  oarsmen  in  their 
“blazers”  and  hired  boats,  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 
Novelty  is  the  great  desideratum  of  the  day,  and  special 
inducements  must  be  offered  to  “sitters,”  to  quote  the 
circular  of  the  transpontine  artist  who  practically  carried 
out  his  thesis  by  dressing  up  his  tout  as  a “guardsman,” 
and  including  him,  without  extra  charge,  in  the  “ picture  ” 
of  every  servant  girl  who  gave  him  “ a sitting.” 


Messrs.  Marsh,  the  well-known  photographers  of  Henley, 
did  a pretty  bit  of  smart  work  during  the  Regatta  week. 
On  Friday  morning  photographs — and  capital  photographs, 
too— of  the  Thursday’s  racing  were  on  sale  at  their 
establishment.  An  ingenious  group  arrangement  exhibited 
in  the  same  window  is  also  worth  passing  mention.  Some 
ten  or  a dozen  gentlemen  in  boating  costume  are  sprawl 
ing  in  three  groups  on  a lawn  in  extremely  eccentric 
attitudes,  and  at  first  sight  it  looks  as  if  they  were  quali 
fying  themselves  for  an  acrobatic  entertainment.  But 
after  looking  at  the  picture  for  a minute  or  two,  it  gradu- 
ally dawns  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator  that  there  is 
method  in  their  madness,  and  by  degrees  it  is  seen  that 
the  three  groups  take  the  form  of  three  letters — L.  K.  C., 
presumably  the  initials  of  the  London  Rowing  Club  ! The 
camera  has  evidently  been  mounted  at  a considerable 
height,  and  pointed  downward,  so  as  to  secure  the  shapes 
of  the  letters.  The  whole  effect  is  very  quaint  and 
original. 


The  London  Stereoscopic  Company  is  to  be  converted 
into  a joint  stock  concern,  it  appears. 


At  the  time  of  the  Lord  Mayor’s  death  the  business 
belonged  to  three  joint  proprietors — the  Lord  Mayor, 
Charles  C'.  Nottage,  and  H.  J.  lvennard ; and  the 
Company's  circular  s ates  that,  according  to  the  certificate 
of  R.  Mackay  and  Co.,  the  profits  have  averaged  ,£6,280 
per  annum  during  the  past  twenty-three  years. 


The  vendors  are  willing  to  accept  £90,000  for  the  con- 
cern, including  the  premises,  plant,  and  goodwill,  one- 
third  of  this  sum  in  fully  paid  up  shares.  A usual  rule  in 
selling  well-established  photographic  businesses  (see 
Year-Book  for  1883,  p.  181)  is  to  fix  the  price  at  the 
nett  profits  for  a year  and  a-half  or  two  years,  the  fixtures, 
plant,  and  premises  being  taken  at  a valuation. 


One  semi-sentimental  advantage  is  open  to  our  amateur 
friends.  By  taking  a single  share  of  £o,  anyone  can 
become  vested  with  the  dignity  of  being — perhaps  not  a 
real  professional  photographer — but,  at  any  rate,  a sort  of 
nondescript  individual  who  is  certainly  not  an  amateur  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term. 

The  Lady's  Pictorial  advises  ladies  to  suppress  their  old 
cartes-de-visite  as  far  as  possible,  and  try  to  persuade  their 
friends  to  give  up  for  destruction  such  as  they  may  possess. 
We  do  not  quite  agree  with  our  contemporary,  that  old 
cartes  should  be  destroyed.  By  all  means,  though,  let 
them  be  carefully  put  away,  and  only  brought  out  when 
one’s  vanity  needs  checking.  “ Fashions,”  the  same  paper 
goes  on  to  observe,  “ change  so  frequently  and  so  com- 
pletely. The  dress  that  was  thought  perfection  a few 
years  ago  now  seems  supremely  ridiculous.  The  style  of 
doing  the  hair  that  was  once  thought  captivating,  now 
raises  only  the  smile  of  quiet  contempt.  The  very  manner 
of  posing  has  undergone  a complete  change,  and  one 
would  shrink  now  from  assuming  the  affected  attitudes 
insisted  on  by  the  photographers  when  the  art  was  in  its 
comparative  infancy.”  These  remarks  are  true  enough, 
but  the  writer  fails  to  supply  what  would  seem  to  be  the 
obvious  moral — a recommendation  to  everybody  to  replace 
their  old  photographs  with  new  ones. 


Remembering  what  a formidable  rival  wood  engraving 
has  in  photography,  it  is  but  natural  that  Mr.  W.  J. 
Linton,  in  his  recently  published  manual  of  Instruction  in 
Wood  Engraving,  should  severely  condemn  the  use  of  the 
camera,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find,  however,  that  it  is  not 
photography  alone  that  has  excited  his  ire.  He  complains 
of  the  artist  of  the  present  day  who  refuses  to  take  pains, 
and  from  his  “ unsatisfactory  pretence  of  urawiog,  coupled 
with  the  unfortunate  use  of  photography  instead  of 
drawing  on  wood,  has  proe'eded  the  present  degradation 
of  the  art.” 


The  form  of  illustration  which  ha3  gained  favour  in 
America,  where  photography  is  largely  made  use  of,  Mr. 
Linton  is  particularly  severe  upon ; and  j udged  from  the 
wood  engraver’s  point  of  view,  no  doubt  his  remarks  are 
justified.  He  concedes  that  “ colour  is  kept  admirably  ; 
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delicacy — that  is  fineness,  thinness  of  line — is  most  re- 
markable ; the  often  needless,  sometimes  unhappy  minute- 
ness, is  astonishing  ; ” but  he  looks  “ in  vain  for  anything 
to  tell  that  the  engraver  had  any  brains.”  Probably;  but 
does  not  Mr.  Linton  forget  another  aspect  of  the  question  V 
Question  any  engraver,  and  he  will  not  be  able  to  tell  you 
how  many  times  he  has  to  set  right  the  shortcomings  of 
the  artist.  This,  of  course,  justifies  the  assertion  of 
Mr.  Linton,  that  engravers  have  brains;  but  why  should 
their  brains  be  utilised  to  make  good  the  defects  and 
compensate  the  laziness  of  artists  ? The  editor  of  an 
illustrated  paper  which  has  lately  discarded  wood  engraving 
for  photographic  processes,  tells  us  that  in  one  case  an 
artist  who  was  very  successful  ou  wood  greatly  deterior- 
ated when  he  came  to  draw  on  card,  and  the  reason  was 
that  the  engraver  “translated”  his  work,  and  supplied  his 
deficiencies.  From  photography  he  derived  no  such  as- 
sistance, and  his  drawings  were  reproduced  in  all  their 
feebleness.  As  a matter  of  fact,  photography  forces  a man 
to  be  more  careful.  What  has  Mr.  Linton  to  say  on  this 
po  int  1 


HOW  TO  SUCCEED  IN  TAKING  GOOD  PICTUltES 
ON  GELATINE  PLATES— No.  II. 

BY  S.  It.  BOTTONE, 

We  mentioned  in  our  last  that  if  the  window  of  the  dark 
room  looked  to  the  sun,  it  w'ould  be  better  to  block  it  out 
altogether,  and  woik  by  a dark  lantern  only.  It  is  there- 
foixTas  well  that  the  kiud  of  lantern  fit  for  this  work 
should  be  described.  The  ordinary  “ ruby  lantern.”  sold 
by  the  photographic  dealers,  is  perfectly  trustworthy,  but 
it  generally  is  so  dark  as  to  try  the  eyes  very  much. 

A lamp  that  serves  our  purpose  well  can  be  made  from 
a hock  bottle.  Most  of  the  hock  bottles  are  of  a beauti- 
ful ruddy  orange  tiut,  which  is  peculiarly  non-actinic.  If 
one  of  these  be  chosen,  and  marked  deeply  round  the 
bottom  with  a good  triangular  file  (such  as  is  used  for 
setting  saws),  the  bottom  will  come  off 
clean  if  the  bottle  be  plunged  just  up 
to  the  mark  in  boiling  water.  If  the 
edge  be  at  all  uneven,  it  can  be  ground 
smooth  on  a stone  with  a little  sand 
and  water.  An  empty  Swiss  milk  tin, 
with  perforations  in  the  bottom  to 
admit  air,  is  placed  on  the  table,  bottom 
upwards ; on  this  is  placed  a child’s 
night  light,  and  over  all  the  hock 
bottle  (see  fig.  1).  At  one  foot  from 
the  plate  this  will  be  found  a safe  and 
pleasant  light  to  work  by.  The  student 
will  do  well,  however,  to  test  even  this 
light,  by  exposing  a plate  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour  to  its  influence  at  oue  foot 
distance,  aud  then  developing,  as  all 
bottles  are  not  equally  non-actinic. 
Supposing  we  have  satisfied  ourselves 
that  our  dark  room  is  really  trust- 
worthy, we  may  proceed  to  the  next 
step,  viz.,  exposure. 

Improper  Exposure. — More  pictures 
are  spoiled  and  more  tempers  soured 
through  improper  exposures  tliau 
through  all  the  other  causes  of  failure 
put  together.  Many  amateurs,  haviug 
•read  something  about  the  wonderful  sensitiveness  of  emul- 
sion, give  the  most  extraordinarily  short  exposures,  by  the 
aid  of  marvellous  rapidly  closing  shutters,  with  the  result 
of  getting  here  and  there  a few  hard  black  outlines,  all 
■detail  bciug  lost  in  clear  glass.  Some,  again,  go  to  the 


other  extreme,  and,  in  circumstances  under  which  a mode- 
rate exposure  would  suffice,  give  such  prolonged  ones  that 
the  image,  although  full  of  detail,  is  entirely  lacking  in 
density. 

The  student  must  remember  that  the  light  is  continually 
varying.  The  best  time  of  the  year  in  England,  at  which 
exposures  are  shortest,  is  in  April  and  May,  when  blue 
skies  and  light  flecky  clouds  pievail.  Then  come  June 
and  July,  good,  but  not  so  good  as  the  two  former  ; then 
August,  September,  February,  and  March  are  about  equal. 
October,  November,  December,  and  January  are  the  worst 
months.  Then,  again,  the  time  of  day  1ns  much  to  do 
with  the  quality  of  the  light.  Even  in  the  best  months, 
the  very  early  morning  aud  the  late  afternoon  rays  of  the 
sun  are  far  behind  the  mid-day  rays  in  power,  owing  to 
the  yellow  aud  ruddy  tiuts  which  prevail  at  the  sunrise 
and  sunset  hours.  Again,  the  focal  length  of  the  lens, 
with  a given  aperture,  causes  the  exposure  to  vary  ; and 
with  the  same  lens,  a smaller  stop  necessitates  a longer 
exposure. 

Hence,  it  is  easily  seen  that  wdiile  some  of  these  factors 
of  the  length  of  exposure  can  be  reduced  to  hard-and-fast 
rules  (fucli  as  focal  length  aud  aperture  of  lens),  others  can 
only  be  learned  by  experience.  In  the  following  outline 
of  the  mode  of  gaining  this  experience,  we  will  suppose 
the  student  to  be  working  with  a portrait  lens,  quarter- 
plate  size,  the  aperture  of  which,  when  not  stopped  down, 
is  about  | of  the  focal  length.  Now  such  a lens  could  not 
be  used  for  portraiture  without  a stop,  iu  a glass  house, 
or  out  of  doors,  unless  under  very  exceptional  circum- 
stances, as  the  exposures  required  would  be  too  short  to 
be  given  by  hand.  Iu  an  ordinary  room  the  case 
would  be  different,  as  the  light  is  much  less. 

The  studeut  should  therefore  fit  up  an  extemporary 
studio  looking  due  north,  and  open  to  the  north,  with  any 
opaque  dark  background  at  the  south  end.  It  is  essential 
that  the  background  be  quite  opaque,  if  the  studio  is  an 
open-air  arrangement ; or  else  the  sun  may  shine  through 
certain  parts  of  fabric,  producing  all  kinds  of  disagreeable 
eff-cts. 

Perhaps  nothing  gives  such  a good  background  for  gene- 
ral purposes  as  a dark  workhouse  blanket,  stretched 
tightly  across  a plank  frame,  about  six  feet  wide  by  eight 
feet  in  height,  the  upper  eighteen  inches  being  at  an  augle 
of  about  45°  with  the  rest,  to  cut  off  top  light  (see  fig.  2). 


Fig.  2. 


This  can  be  kept  perfectly  steady  by  means  of  two  ropes 
and  four  pegs,  as  shown. 

In  making  the  following  experiments,  let  the  student 
procure  a small  plaster  figure,  and  place  it  ou  a table  or 
other  stand,  to  be  used  as  his  subject.  It  is  a great  mistake 
to  begin  experimenting  on  bodies  that  can  move,  as  any 
motion  reuders  the  results  iudistinct.  Thecamera.  having 
been  placed  at  a convenient  distauce  from  the  object,  must 
be  clamped  dowmigidly  to  its  stand,  so  as  to  be  absolutely 
immovable.  This  is  essential  to  success  in  the  experiments 
we  are  about  to  perform, 


Fig.  1. 
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We  now  take  a dark  frame,  or  “ back,”  and  measure 
how  much  the  sliding  shutter  moves  up.  We  paste  or 
gum  down  a strip  of  paper  (stamp-strip  will  do  very  well) 
of  this  length  along  the  front  of  the  slide,  and  we  divide 
this  strip  with  pencil  marks  into  teu  equal  parts  (see 
tig.  3).  In  the  dark-room  we  place  a sensitive  plate  in  our 
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Fig.  3. 

‘‘back,”  having  previously  placed  a half-inch  stop  on  our 
lens,  and  carefully  focussed  our  object,  the  statuette,  &c. 
Removing  the  ground  glass,  replacing  the  cap  on  the  lens, 
and  inserting  the  dark  frame,  are  the  next  operations.  We 
then  draw  up  the  shutter  to  the  1st  division,  and  taking 
our  watch  in  our  hand,  remove  the  cap  from  the  lens,  aud 
expose  while  we  couut  one  second.  Replacing  the  cap.  we 
carefully  pull  up  the  shutter  till  we  reach  the  2nd  division 
on  the  shutter,  taking  the  greatest  care  not  to  derange  the 
camera  in  any  way.  We  then  give  another  second’s  expo- 
sure, and  again  close  the  lens.  Iu  precisely  similar 
manner,  using  the  same  precautions  not  to  disturb  the 
camera  during  the  drawing  up  the  shutter,  we  expose,  one 
after  the  other,  the  whole  ten  divisions  of  the  plate  in  the 
frame.  The  effect  of  this  mode  of  procedure  is,  that  on 
this  same  plate  we  have  ten  different  exposures,  the  bottom 
end  having  had  ten  seconds,  the  next  nine,  the  next  eight, 
and  so  ou,  the  top  having  received  only  one.  What  the 
development  will  reveal,  remains  to  be  told  in  our  next 
paper. 


patent  Intelligence. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

8148.  Josiah  Pumphrey,  160,  Angelina  Street,  Birmingham, 
Warwickshire,  for  “ Improvements  in  photographic  and  signal 
lamps.” — 6th  July,  1885. 

Patents  Sealed. 

0612.  Alfred  George  Brookes,  55,  Chancery  Lane,  Middle- 
sex, Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Patent  Agents,  for  “ Improve- 
ments in  the  preparation  or  manufacture  of  photographic  plates 
or  surfaces  for  use  in  the  production  of  etched  or  printing 
surfaces.” — A communication  to  him  from  abroad  by  Edward 
Kunkler,  St.  Gall,  Civil  Engineer,  and  Jacques  Brunner, 
Tnissnacht,  Zuri<  h,  Photographer  and  Art  Printer,  both  in 
Switzerland. — Dated  1st  July,  1884. 

3778.  Alexander  Melville  Clark,  53,  Chaucery  Lane, 
London,  W.C..  for  “ Improvements  in  photographic  paper  and 
in  sensitive  emulsions  therefor.”— (I.  and  H.  T.  Anthony  and 
Co.,  United  States.) — 24th  March,  1885. 

Specifications  Published  during  the  Week. 

5725.  Alfred  Julios  Boult,  of  323,  High  Holborn,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  Engineer,  for  “ Improvements  iu  photo- 
graphic film  holders.”  (A  communication  from  George 
Eastman,  and  William  Hall  Walker,  of  Rochester,  New  York, 
United  States  of  America,  Manufacturers.). — Dated  9th  Mav. 
1885.  * 

In  the  accompanying  drawings,’*  representing  this  improved 
film-holder,  is  a support  of  suitable  material  corresponding  iu 
size  and  shape  with  the  glass  plates  ordinarily  used  iu  the  pro- 
duction of  photographic  negatives.  This  support  may  be  of 
glass,  hard-rubber,  celluloid,  vulcanite,  vulcanized  fibre,  wood, 
one  or  more  thicknesses  of  veneer,  paste-board,  press-board, 
metal,  or  other  suitable  material.  The  frame  may  be  made  of 
any  suitable  metal,  preferably  in  one  piece,  to  avoid  laps  or 
joints.  The  centre  of  the  frame  is  cut  out  to  within  about 

• The  nature  of  these  is  so  obvious  from  the  description  that  it  has  not 
been  considered  necessary  to  reproduce  them. 


one-fourth  of  one  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  plate,  and  two  of 
the  opposite  sides  (preferably  the  longest)  may  be  turned  over 
for  the  purpose  of  stiffening  the  frame.  *1  he  shorter  sides  are 
turned  backwards  and  bent  slightly  inward  in  such  a manner  as 
to  clasp  two  of  the  opposite  edges  of  the  support  when  pressed 
down  upon  it. 

The  method  of  using  this  improved  film-holder  is  as  fol- 
lows: — 

A sensitive  film  cut  slightly  smaller  than  the  support  is  laid, 
chemical  side  upward,  upon  the  support,  then  the  frame  is  laid 
down  upon  it,  and  pressed  down  along  the  edges  so  that  the 
bent  edges  or  clips  of  the  frame  clasp  over  the  edges  of  the 
support,  and  hold  the  film  firmly  to  its  face.  The  frame,  being 
thin,  is  generally  found  in  practice  not  to  interfere  with  the 
proper  focussing  of  tbe  image  on  the  film.  The  holder,  having 
the  film  secured  thereto,  is  then  exposed  in  the  camera  in  any 
ordinary  or  suitable  exposing  frame.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
removal  of  the  film  from  the  holder,  the  corner  or  corners  of  the 
frame  are  cut  off  so  as  to  uncover  the  corner  of  the  support. 
The  operator  detaches  the  frame  from  the  support  by  pressing 
on  the  corner  of  the  latter. 

The  claim  is:  — 1.  The  herein-described  photographic  film- 
holder,  consisting  of  the  plate  or  support,  and  open  frame  pro- 
vided with  clips,  adapted  to  fit  over  two  opposite  sides  of  the* 
support,  and  to  hold  the  film  against  the  face  side  of  the  support 
substantially  as  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 

2.  The  herein-described  photographic  film-holder,  consisting 
of  the  plate  or  support  and  open  frame,  having  one  or  more 
truncated  comers,  and  provided  with  clips  adapted  to  fit  over 
two  opposite  sides  of  the  support,  and  to  hold  the  film  against 
the  face  side  of  the  support,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purposes 
stt  forth. 

3.  The  herein-described  photographic  film-holder,  consisting 
of  the  plate  or  support,  and  open  frame  provided  with  clips,  and 
corrugations  at  the  corners,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purposes 
set  forth. 

2851.  John  Bell,  Photographic  Artist,  of  49,  Catherine  Street, 

Frome,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  for  “Adjustable  back  to 

chair  for  photographic  or  other  uses.” — Dated  28th  April, 

1885. 

The  claim  is — 1st.  For  the  means  of  adjusting  a chair  back 
by  the  application  of  an  iron  bar  or  lever,  which  is  set  in  motion 
by  a screw  passing  through  a pivotted  boss,  and  a pivotted  nut 
of  brass,  which  pivots  allow  the  adjustment  of  the  line  of  the 
sciew  as  it  varies  with  the  motion  of  the  lever,  the  screw  being 
turned  by  a small  winch  handle. 

2nd.  For  the  application  of  a joint  to  the  framework  of  the 
chair  back  to  allow  for  its  adjustment  at  the  will  of  the 
operator. 


HYDROQUINONE  DEVELOPER. 

BY  HENRY  BOLDEN,  M.I.C.E.* 

When  1 first  read  of  bydroquinone  as  a substitute  for  pyrogallic 
acid,  I found  that  not  oDly  was  its  cost — 12s.  per  dram — pro- 
hibitory, but  that  all  the  published  formulae  for  its  use  appeared 
complicated  and  troublesome.  On  learning  that  it  could  now  be 
bought  for  3s.  or  4s.  per  ouuee,  the  element  of  cost  was  elimi- 
nated, as,  owing  to  its  greater  power  as  a developer,  and  conse- 
quently the  smaller  quantity  needed,  hydroquinoneat  3s.  9d.  per 
ounce  is  on  a par  in  point  of  cost  with  pyrogallic  acid  at  Is.  9d. 
per  ounce. 

Professor  Bloxam  tells  us  that,  by  evaporating  the  infusion  of 
Peruvian  Cinchona  bark  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  from  which 
the  Quinine  and  Cinchonine  have  beeu  separated  by  lime,  crystals 
of  Calcium  quinate  are  obtained,  and  that  on  decomposing  these 
crystals  with  sulphuric  acid,  a solution  is  produced  from  which 
are  derived  crystals  of  Quinic  acid  (H07Hu06).  When  these 
crystals  of  quinic  acid  are  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
manganese  dioxide,  the  oxygen  evolved  converts  the  quinic  acid 
into  Quinone,  which  condenses  into  beautiful  yellow  needles,  and 
by  dissolving  quinone  in  water  containing  sulphurous  acid,  and 
evaporating  the  solution,  crystals  of  hyiroquinonc  (CfiHri0.)  are 
obtained. 

Watts,  in  his  “ Chemical  Dictionary,”  describes  hydro- 
quinone  as  inodorous,  and  having  a sweetish  taste,  and  to  be 
neutral  to  vegetable  colours.  If  heated  to  boiling  point  it 
decomposes.  It  is  also  decomposed  by  several  oxidising  agents, 
amongst  others,  nitrate  of  silver  and,  probably,  bromide  of  silver. 

* Read  before  the  Derby  Photographic  Society. 
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Strong  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid.  Ammonia  and 
potash  give  to  solutions  of  hydroquinone  a brown-red  colour. 

Although  Watts  says  bydroquiuone  dissolves  easily  in  water, 
my  own  experience  is,  thitl  caunot  readily  get  a solution  in 
cold  water  stronger  than  eight  to  ten  grains  per  ounce,  and  fear- 
ing to  use  hot,  from  its  tendency  to  cause  decomposition,  I have 
in  all  my  experiments  prepared  a concentrated  solution  of  one 
grain  of  hydroquinone  to  the  dram  of  distilled  water.  To  test 
the  keeping  properties  of  the  solution,  I have  exposed  it  in  the 
full  daylight  of  a window  for  a month  during  the  warm  weather 
without  finding  it  deteriorate,  and  I am  induced  to  think  that 
the  concentrated  solution  I have  mentioned  would  keep  any 
reasonable  time  in  a cool  cupboard. 

On  mixing  the  concentrated  solution  with  various  alkalies,  I 
found  that  though  it  discoloured,  it  was  a long  time  before  it 
becvme  turbid,  and  I subsequently  noticed  that  there  was  no 
visible  action  on  an  exposed  gelatine  film  till  the  solution  of 
hydroquinone  was  discoloured  by  an  alkali.  I also  made  what 
(to  me)  was  a discovery  of  what  will,  I venture  to  think,  prove 
the  strongest  recommendation  to  amateur  photographers  and 
ladies  to  adopt  this  developer — viz.,  that  it  does  not  stain  the 
hands  and  clothes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  possesses  all  the  power 
of  correcting  under-  or  over-exposure,  which  can  be  accomplished 
by  the  intelligent  U3e  of  pyro  and  ammonii. 

Amateurs  who,  desirous  of  keeping  their  hands  clean,  have 
tried  the  oxtlatc  developer,  have  experienced  the  difficulty  of 
correctly  timing  exposure,  and  also  incidentally  the  impossi- 
bility of  preserving  economical  developing  solutions  ready  for  an 
odd  negative  or  two. 

Those  who  are  unaquainted  with  the  oxalate  developer  will 
forgive  me  for  digressing  from  my  subject  to  explain  that, 
having  first  prepared  a saturated  solution  of  oxalate  of  potash, 
and  a saturated  solution  of  protosulplate  of  iron,  special 
precautions  must  be  taken  to  preserve  the  latter,  and  that  when 
mixed  for  use,  although  the  mixture  will  work  for  a few  hours 
and  develop  a large  number  of  exactly  correctly  exposed 
negatives,  it  is  useless  next  day,  though  costing,  when  mixed, 
about  two  shillings  per  pint.  Nor  is  there  any  satisfactory 
means  of  helping  on  an  under-exposed  plate,  or  retarding  one 
which  proves  to  have  been  over-exposed. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  latitude  in  exposure,  and  to 
have  developing  solutions  which  will  keep  ready  for  use,  my  own 
practice  of  development  has  been  to  make  a preparation  of 
1 ounce  of  pyro  in  10  ounces  of  saturated  solution  of  sulphite  of 
soda  rendered  faintly  acid  with  citric  acid ; also  a solution  of 
5 per  cent,  of  ammonia  (880°)  to  1 per  cent,  of  bromide 
potassium  in  distilled  water. 

For  use  I take  (dependent  on  the  make  of  plate)  15  or  20 
drops  of  the  10  per  cent,  pyro  to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  having 
flooded  the  plate,  add  gradually  to  each  ounce  of  dilute  sulpho- 
pyro  up  to  one  drachm  of  the  ammonia  bromide  solution.  The 
developer  then  consists  of  (varied  as  the  negative  dictates) 

Water  ...  I ounce 

Sulpho-pyrogallol  1 j to  2 grains 

Ammonia  (880°) 1 to  3 minims 

Bromide  potassium  i to  3 grains 

Should  the  negative  be  fairly  exposed,  I find  that  about  30  to  40 
minims  of  the  ammonia  bromide  mixture  to  the  ounce  of  dilute 
sulpho-pyro  will  bring  out  all  details,  and  give  nice  printing 
density  ; whilst,  if  the  plate  is  f/urfer-exposed,  I can  help  it  out 
without  risk  of  fog  by  using  the  full  dram  of  ammonia -bromide. 
O.'  course,  if  the  plate  is  over-exposed,  I stop  the  addition  of 
ammonia- bromide  at  10,  15,  or  20  minims. 

By  thus  varying  the  amount  of  ammonia-bromide,  I have 
found  it  easy  to  produce  fair  negatives  from  exposures  of  (say) 
one  to  four  or  five  seconds,  where,  had  I varied  much  from  the 
two  seconds’  exposure  suitable  for  the  oxalate  developer,  the 
result  would  have  been  a plate  showing  either  under  or  over- 
exposure. 

in  experimenting  with  hydroquinone  it  will  be  evident  that  I 
was  loth  to  abandon  a system  which  enabled  me  to  correct  to  so 
great  an  extent  errors  of  judgment  in  exposure,  and  finding  by 
trials  that  a dilute  solution,  containing  from  J to  J grain 
(dependent  on  the  make  of  plate)  of  hydroquinone  per  ounce  of 
water,  gave  the  same  amount  of  density  as  lj  to  2 grains  of 
pyro,  it  was  easy  to  keep  a concentrated  solution  (such  as  I 
previously  mentioned),  and  mix  *0  to  30  minims  to  the  ounce  of 
water  as  required.  On  endeavouriug  to  use  dilute  hydroquinone 
with  my  standard  ammonia  bromide  solution,  I was  unable  to 
produce  a negative,  aud  having  learnt  that  in  the  use  of  carbonate 


alkalies  carbo-dc  acii  would  be  liberated  and  act  as  an  equally 
efficient  restrainer  as  bromide,  I prepared  a strong  solution  of 
carbonate  of  potash,  adopting  a proportion  of  1 of  potash  to  2 
of  water  as  being  about  equal  in  alkalinity  to  a solution  contain- 
ing 5 per  cent  liquor  ammonia  -880. 

The  formula  for  development  I thus  arrived  at  was — flood  the 
plate  with  a solution  of  hydroquinone  J to  l grain  per  ounce 
(according  to  the  make)  ; then  add  gradually  from  15  to  GO 
min.  of  1 in  2 solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  as  guided  by  the 
development  showing  under-  or  over-exposure,  and  the  result 
will  be  a negative  full  of  detail  and  nice  printing  density, 
although  it  had  only  half,  or  as  much  as  twice  the  proper  expo- 
sure for  an  oxalate  developer.  You  will  als  > keep  your  fingers, 
clothes,  &c.,  a3  unstained  as  if  you  had  used  the  oxalate,  aud  not 
spend  more  money  on  your  developing  than  if  you  had  used  the 
time  honoured  pyro-ammooia-bromide. 

These  are  shortly  the  advantages  of  the  hydroquinone.  There 
are  drawbacks  ; one  is  yellowness  of  the  negatives  similar  to 
those  developsd  under  the  old  system  with  dry  pyro.  A second 
is,  that  as  hydroquinone  does  not  possess  the  same  tanning  action 
on  gelatine  that  pyro  doss ; the  developed  film  is  more  tender 
when  being  washed  and  fixed.  Of  course  an  alum  bath  will  cure 
the  tenderness  of  film,  but  it  caanot  be  used  without  washing 
off  the  developer,  and  even  if  then  used,  the  action  of  the  hypo 
when  fixing  will  be  very  much  retarded.  The  yellow  colour  d 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  overcome,  and  consequently  have  to 
submit  to  the  extra  difficulty  in  judging  density. 

Seeing  the  improvement  iu  the  colour  of  negatives  from  the 
combination  of  sulphite  of  soda  with  pyro,  it  was  natural  that  1 
should  expect  the  same  result  with  hydroquinone  ; but  in  this 
case  the  sulphite  appears  to  destroy  the  action  of  the  combined 
hydroquinone  and  potash  developer.  1 have  also  tried  a variety 
of  other  alkalies,  but  so  far  have  been  un  ible  to  discover  any 
which  would  develop  when  mixed  with  hydroquinone  without 
producing  the  objectionable  yellow  coloured  negatives. 

Although  ac  experiment  somewhat  foreign  to  our  subject,  I 
may  mention  that  I fiud  the  l iu  2 solution  of  carbonate  of 
potash  a most  active  developer  with  sulpo-pyrogallol,  and  that 
bromide  is  unnecessary.  My  experience  of  this  developer  is  not 
yet  sufficient  to  speak  with  authority,  but  I believe  it  will  be 
found  to  work  with  about  half  the  exposure  necessary  for 
ammonia  bromide. 

In  conclusion,  I wish  to  say  that  though  the  yellowness  of  the 
hydroquinone  developer  plates  will  disco  irage  me  from  using 
that  formula  on  negatives  that  have  taken  me  some  trouble  to 
expose,  it  will  not  dishearten  me  from  miking  further  experi- 
ments. The  tenderness  of  film  can  be  obviated  by  care  and  the 
use  of  alum,  and  1 have  hopes  that  a substance  or  treatment 
will  yet  be  discovered  to  cure  the  yellowness. 

Although  1 have  not  hid  the  time  to  work  this  point  out,  Mr. 
Glen,  photographer  at  the  Engineers'  Department  of  the  Midland 
Rtilwav,  has  communicated  to  me  the  result  of  his  experience 
with  hydroquinone,  and  has  kindly  consented  to  exhibit  some 
negatives  developed  with  it.  You  will  notice  that  he  has  got 
rid  of  the  yellowness  by  using  (he  tells  me)  a bath  of  chrome 
alum  and  citric  acid  after  fixing.  This  o jection  being  thus 
cleared  away,  I doubt  not  that  a mode  of  ‘‘  leatherifying  " the 
film  to  the  same  extent  that  pyro  does  will  soon  follow,  and 
that  we  and  our  lady  friends  may  be  able  to  keep  our  fingers 
and  clothes  unstained. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY  AND  PHOTO- 
ZINCOGRAPHY. 

BY  MAJOR  J.  WATERHOUSE,  B.S.C., 

Assistant  Surveyor-General  of  India. 

Chapter  XVIII.— Photo-Lithography  in  IIali -Tones.* 
A SOMEWHAT  similar  method,  by  which  a printing  nega- 
tive may  be  obtained  at  ouce,  is  to  coat  a glass  plate  with 
a solution  of  asphaltum  in  turpentine,  and  while  still  tacky 
to  dust  it  over  with  finely  powdered  and  well-dried  salt  ; 
when  the  varnish  is  quite  dry,  the  salt  can  be  dissolved 
out,  and  will  be  found  to  have  broken  up  the  asphaltum 
surface  into  a series  of  grains  or  pits.  A metal  plate  so 
treated  could  be  etched  so  as  to  be  capable  of  giving 
transfer  impressions  of  the  grain. 

The  grain  given  by  the  reticulation  of  a catbon  print 

* Continued  from  p.  413, 
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might  also  be  availed  of  iu  various  ways  to  produce  grained 
negatives  in  the  camera,  or  by  contact  printing.  Grained 
images  cau  also  be  produced  on  stone  or  zinc  by  coating 
them  with  sensitive  asphalturn,  and  when  dry  developing 
a negative  reticulated  carbon  print  on  the  asphaltum 
surface.  The  hatter  is  then  exposed  to  light,  the  cirbon 
print  is  washed  away,  and  the  image  developed  in  the 
usual  way  with  turpentine.  The  grain  of  a reticulated 
carbon  print  is,  hiwever,  generally  too  fiue  for  photo- 
lithography. 

IV.  We  now  come  to  the  methods  under  the  fourth 
heading,  in  which  a grained  imige  is  obtained  by  the 
collotype  process,  and  transferred  to  stoue  or  zinc. 

It  is  curious  that  this  most  recent  development  of  photo- 
lithography should,  in  its  main  features,  be  identic  d with 
oue  of  the  earliest  collo-chromatic  photo  lithographic 
processes,  namely,  Pretsch’s,  published  some  thirty  years 
ago.  While  working  out  this  photo-galvanographic 
process,  Pretsch  diecovered  the  fact  that,  if  the  swollen 
chrome  gelatine  films  used  in  that  process,  in  which  the 
vermicular  wrinkled  grain  was  a distinguishing  feature, 
were  iuked  up  with  a roller  charged  with  greasy  ink,  the 
ink  would  only  take  upon  the  parts  acted  on  by  light,  and 
impressions  from  such  films  could  be  transferred  to  stone 
or  zinc,  and  be  printed  from  in  the  usual  way.  Pretsch 
does  not  seem  to  have  practically  followed  up  this  method 
of  working,  the  photo-lithographs  published  by  him  being 
obtained  by  transfers  from  his  photo-galvanographic 
plates. 

Pretsch  obtained  hi3  grain  bv  the  addition  of  a propor- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  and  iodide  of  potassium  to  the 
mix'ure  of  gelatine  an  l bichromate.  Herr  Leipold,  who 
has  worked  the  Pretsch  photo-galvanographic  process  very 
successfully,  gives  the  following  formula  (Correspondent, 
1874,  180)  : — 

1.  Fifteen  grammes  glue  (best  Cologne)  dissolve  1 in 
8 ounces  Of  Water. 

2.  Two  grammes  of  bichromate  of  pot  ish  dissolved  ia  1J 
ounces  of  water. 

3.  One  gramme  of  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  1|  ounces 
of  water. 

4.  Half  a gramme  of  iodide  of  potassium  dissolved  iu 
1 ounce  of  water. 

5.  Eight  drop3  of  glacial  acetic  acid. 

The  glue  is  left  to  soik  for  an  hour  in  the  quautity  of 
water  noted,  an  l then  dissolved  with  gentle  beat ; also  2, 
3,  aod  4,  to  each  of  which  1 part  of  the  warm  solu'ion 
of  glue  will  ba  added  ; 2 and  3 are  then  m'xed  with 
constant  stirring,  the  resulting  mixture  acquiring  a deep 
red  colour.  P>y  adding  4,  iod  de  of  silver  is  formed,  and 
the  d irk  colour  ebangss  int » a lighter  one.  Tne  acetic 
acid  is  than  add;!,  and  tin  whole  filtered  through  doubled 
linen. 

The  filtered  solution  is  applied  on  glass  plates,  which 
should  be  laid  perfectly  level  in  a drying-box.  Tbe  glass 
should  ba  slightly  warm,  an  1 tin  sdutim  spread  with  a 
glass  rod. 

The  addition  of  thaglaciil  acetic  add  will  cause  the 
solution  ta  ba  more  easily  spread,  and  the  subsequent  for- 
mation of  tha  grun  will  ba  somasvhtt  finer  and  softer. 

The  heat  in  the  drying-box  s’loul  1 not  be  too  great ; an 
even  warmth  of  ab  out  98°  F.  is  sufficient  to  dry  the  pla'es 
in  about  three  and  a-half  to  four  hours. 

The  dried  sensitive  fi  m sho  d l not  ba  expose  1 to  light 
under  the  transparent  posit've  immediately  after  being 
taken  from  the  drying-b  >x.  The  plate,  which  is  very 
sensitive  to  daylight,  ala  ould  be  place  l aw  ay  in  a dark  place 
for  about  an  hour,  in  order  to  allow  the  oxvgjn  of  the  air 
to  act  on  it,  whereby  au  oxidation  of  the  glue  takes  p'aie, 
which  has  a great  influence  on  the  formation  of  grain  iu 
the  subsequent  development  of  the  picture. 

The  i lea  of  transferring  the  beautiful  collotype  image  to 
stone,  as  might  have  been  expected,  has  been  brought 
forward  iu  various  ways  by  Mr.  J,  R.  Sawyer  and  other 


workers  in  collotype ; but  these  methods  are  not  successful 
unless  the  collotype  image  has  a much  stronger  grain  than  is 
necessary  for  printing  by  the  collotype  process  ; but,  as 
we  have  already  notice!,  in  producing  such  a grain,  the 
delicacy  of  the  image  is  liable  to  be  impaired. 

The  best  known  method  of  this  kind  is  the  ink-photo 
process  of  Messrs.  Sprague,  already  noticed.  The  details 
of  it  have  not  been  published. 

Iu  the  News  for  June  29th,  1883,  an  account  is  given  of 
au  improved  method  of  obtaining  grained  collotypic 
transfers  discovered  by  Mr.  J.  \V.  Swan. 

When  a transfer  from  an  ordinary  collotype  plate  is 
made  to  stone,  in  is  found  that  the  details  soon  clog  up, 
owing  to  the  collotype  grain  not  being  clear  and  sharply 
defined,  in  consequence  of  a light  shade  of  fatty  matter 
surrounding  each  granule  of  ink;  and  this  shade,  gradually 
taking  up  iuk,  the  granules  enlarge  and  coalesce. 

Mr.  Swan  inks  up  the  collotype  plate  before  soaking  it 
in  water,  and  as  the  gelatine  softens  in  parts,  the  ink  is 
removed  by  dabbing  or  sponging.  By  this  means  the  ink 
breaks  up  into  a clearly  defined  grain,  free  from  the  above 
defect. 

In  the  same  volume  of  the  News,  Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson 
has  described  a method  of  obtaining  similar  transfers.  He 
uses  as  negative  a very  thin  or  flit  copy  from  a print 
thoroughly  well  exposed  and  full  of  detail  iu  lights  and 
shadows,  but  not  at  all  intense  in  the  lights.  From  this 
negative  a priut  is  made  upon  a collotype  plate,  which, 
after  development,  is  reticulated  by  immersion  in  warm 
water  containing  about  10  drops  of  liquor  ammonia  to  the 
pint  of  wat?r  for  a fine  grain,  increasing  the  ammonia  if  a 
coarser  grain  is  required.  The  stronger  the  ammonia  the 
quicker  the  action.  Too  much  ammonia  should  not,  how- 
ever, be  added,  and  it  is  better  to  use  the  ammonia  weak, 
and  raise  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  until  the  desired 
result  is  obtained.  The  plate  is  then  inked,  and  the  transfer 
made  to  stone  or  zinc  in  the  usual  way. 

The  cause  of  the  formation  of  this  wrinkled  grain  in 
gelatine  fihn3,  and  the  various  conditions  affecting  it,  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  thoroughly  investigated  or  ex- 
p laincd. 

It  appears  to  be  primarily  due  to  unequal  tension  between 
the  outer  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  film  when  swollen  with 
water  or  other  fluid,  caused  by  the  contraction  of  a skin 
formed  over  the  outer  surface  of  the  gelatine  while  drying. 
It  is  increased  by  conditions  which  tend  to  the  formation 
of  the  skin,  and  vice  versa. 

Thus  the  use  of  soft  or  poor  gelatines  that  do  not 
readily  set,  or  the  addition  to  good  gelatine  of  deliquescent 
salts  or  other  chemical  substances  which  impede  its  setting 
and  drying  at  a high  temperature,  tend  to  pro  luce  grained 
films;  while  films  made  of  hard,  quick-setiing  gelatines, 
dried  at  a low  temperature,  are  almost  giainless. 

Films  dried  upon  a rigid  s irface  have  a greater  tendency 
to  grain  than  similar  filni3  dried  upon  paper  or  other  elastic 
or  absirbent  surfaces. 

The  thickness  of  the  film  also  exerts  a most  important 
influence,  the  grain  being  lirger  as  the  film  is  thicker. 

In  sensitised  collotype  films  the  tendency  to  grain  is 
lessened  or  destroyed  by  influences  tending  to  render  the 
gelatine  hard  and  insoluble,  such  as  long  keeping,  exposm  e 
to  light,  or  the  introduction  into  such  films  of  substances 
which,  like  glucose,  glycerine,  tannin,  &••.,  have  a decom- 
posing effect  on  ihe  bichromate. 

M.  Placet,  who  hat  given  a good  deal  of  attent:on  to  this 
subject  in  connection  wih  his  process  of  he'i  igravure, 
liys  down  the  following  prin  iples  as  controlling  the 
formation  of  tbis  kind  of  grain.  Any  animal  or  vegetable 
substance  plunged  first  into  a liquid  capable  of  dissolving 
it,  and  then  into  another  possessing  the  property  of  tanning 
or  contracting  it,  becomes  covered  all  over  wi  h a grain, 
resulting  from  this  contraction.  The  size,  form,  and  depth 
of  the  grain  differ  according  to  the  substances  aud  liquids 
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employed,  the  length  of  the  immersion,  and  the  temperature 
and  degree  of  concentration  of  the  liquids. 

Thus  a sheet  of  gelatine,  plunged  first  into  a saturated 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  and  then  into  a solu- 
tion of — 

Phosphate  of  iron ...  40  paits 

Acetic  acid ...  10  „ 

Water  100  „ 

will,  in  a few  moments,  be  covered  with  a beautiful  and 
remarkably  regular  grain. 

He  also  gives  the  following  way  of  working  to  produce 
grained  plates. 

A level  surface  is  coated  with  the  following  mixture  : — 


Gelatine... 

10 

Metagelatine*  .:. 

1 to  2 

Sugar  ... 

1 to  2 

Bichromate 

...  ...  1 to  2 

Water  ... 

100 

Sometimes  a little  acid  is  added,  such  as  citiic,  acetic,  or 
other  acids. 

After  exposure  the  plate  is  washed  in  pure  water,  or  in  a 
solution  of  borax.  The  image  develops  and  becomes 
grained  at  once. 

To  stop  the  action  of  this  liquid,  the  plate  is  rapidly 
plunged  into  a bath  composed  of  — 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  100  parts 

Alcohol  ...  ...  ...  20  to  30  ,, 

Ammonia 2 to  4 „ 

This  solution  is  blotted  off  with  blotting-paper,  and  the 
plate  left  to  dry  in  the  dark.  It  is  then  immersed  in  the 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  given  above.  The  grain  is 
formed  anew,  and,  when  completely  developed,  is  plunged 
into  pure  or  slightly  acid  water.  It  is  then  dried,  and  the 
grained  image  is  definitely  fixed  and  finished. 

The  grain  may  be  modified  by  solutionscontaining  different 
proportions  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  acid.  The  development 
is  begun  with  the  weakest,  and  the  stronger  are  used  as 
required. 

Further  information  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the 
specification  of  M.  Placet’s  patent,  published  in  Anthony's 
Bulletin,  1877. 

Transfers,  from  collotype  plates,  with  a good  clear  grain, 
are  better  made  to  a polished  stone,  so  as'  not  to  break  up 
the  grain.  In  some  cases,  however,  grained  transfers  suc- 
ceed better  on  grained  stone. 

Much  remains  to  be  worked  out  in  this  direction,  but 
considering  the  attention  that  is  now  being  paid  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  last  year 
or  two,  theio  is  little  doubt  that,  before  very  long,  satis- 
factory half-tone  processes  for  lithographic  aud  letter-press 
machine  printing  will  be  available  and  in  common  use. 

Photo  lithography  is  capable  of  being  usefully  adapted  in 
many  ways  for  colour  printing,  as  shown  by  the  excellent 
series  of  pboto-chromo-lithographs  of  Indian  fabrics  and 
art  wate,  published  by  Mr.  W.  Griggs,  of  Peckham. 

As  the  operations  of  obtaining  and  printing  the  colour 
stones  from  the  photographic  keystone  are  much  the  same 
as  in  ordinary  chromo-lithography,  and  require  a good  deal 
of  skilled  handwork,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  ent-r  further 
into  the  subject,  which  wiil  be  found  fully  explained  in 
Richmond’s  Grammar  and  other  woiks  on  Lithography. 

We  may,  however,  remark  that  most  photo-lithographs, 
especially  those  in  half-tones,  are  greatly  improved  by  being 
printed  on  a tint,  or  worked  up  in  tint  to  give  light  half- 
tones and  high -lights,  according  to  the  subject. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  conclusion  of  this  series  of 
papers,  which  has  extended  much  further  than  was  origi- 
nally intended,  in  the  endeavour  to  make  it  a fairly  com- 
plete epitome  of  the  subject. 

' formed  by  over-boiling  gelatine,  or  treating  it  with  dilute  acids. 


Comsponbcna. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXCHANGE. 

Dear  Sir, — You  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  I 
have  now  quite  tilled  up  the  list  of  members  for  this  in- 
teresting exchange,  aud  have,  in  fact,  got  two  or  three 
more  than  I really  wanted,  and  there  is  therefore  the 
prospect  of  being  able  to  carry  out  the  matter  to  a very 
satisfactory  issue.  Members  who  have  joined  are  requested 
to  send  their  plates  to  me  as  early  as  they  can,  the  20th 
of  September  being  the  very  latest  date  for  the  plates 
being  sent  in. 

From  latest  advices  I believe  that  Mr.  Beach  lias  been 
equally  successful  on  his  side  of  the  water  ; and  we  may 
therefore  hope  to  have  the  opportunity  of  securing  copies 
of  some  250  modern  American  views  of  places  of  interest, 
aud  I venture  to  think  that  there  are  few  lanternists  on 
this  side  who  do  not  feel  the  utmost  interest  in  slides 
showing  American  scenery  and  places  of  note  in  the  Scates. 
Every  plate  will  be  closely  scauned  by  experts,  so  as  to 
ensure  that  none  but  good  ones  go  forward,  and  this  will 
be  carefully  attended  to  on  both  sides. 

I will  take  opportunities  of  letting  you  see  some  of  our 
more  noticeable  exchanges,  and  cannot  conclude  without 
thanking  you  for  your  kiud  assistance  in  getting  up  the 
Exchange.  The  members  will,  of  course,  strive  to  produce 
views  of  striking  interest ; and  as  I have  members  from 
all  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  we  are 
sure  to  turn  out  plates  of  an  extremely  interesting  char- 
acter in  the  aggregate. — Yours  faithfully, 

River  Cottage,  Hornsey,  N.,  9 th  July.  Henry  Smith. 


SENSITOME TER  READING. 

Sir, — In  your  last  impression  you  publish  a very  in- 
teresting letter  from  A.  G.  Brophy  concerning  “ sensito- 
meter  readings.”  I am  at  a loss  to  know  why  some  plate 
makers  still  adhere  to  the  misleading  practice  of  quoting 
the  speed  of  plates  as  compared  with  wet  collodion.  My 
experience  tells  me  that  wet  collodion  is  as  variable  as 
gelatine  plates.  Some  few  years  ago  Mr.  Warnerke  got 
10  on  liis  sensitometer  with  n.y  bath  developer,  and 
Mawson  aud  Swan’s  collodion  ; these  chemicals  were 
working  in  the  ordinary  way,  i.  e.,  not  specially  prepared 
for  speed.  Experiments  were  made  with  other  photo- 
graphers’ chemicals  ; the  results  varying  so  much  that  in 
oue  iustance  no  reading  was  obtained.  I merely  mention 
these  facts  to  show  that  good  sensitive  collodion  is  made 
in  England,  and  that  the  secret  of  rapid  wet  plates  is  not 
altogether  due  to  collodion,  but  to  a harmonious  combina- 
tion. My  knowledge  of  what  governs  speed  in  gelatino- 
bromide  leads  me  to  lliiuk  that  I could  now  work  collodion 
quicker  than  ever.  I cannot  see  my  way  clear  to  answer 
your  correspondent’s  query  “about  the  equivalent  of 
sun  or  candle  light  to  one  inch  of  magnesium  ribbon,’’ 
these  lights  being  as  variable  as  gelatine  plates,  and 
more  or  less  variable  according  to  the  changes  of  colour 
of  the  light,  and  they  vary  from  day  to  day. — Yours  truly, 

A.  L.  Henderson. 


Jjrombinjgtf  of  ^ocicfifs. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 
Thf,  annual  dinner  of  the  above  Association  took  place  at  the 
M ison’s  Hall  Tavern  on  Thursday  last,  the  2nd  inst.,  Sir.  A.  L. 
Henderson  presiding. 

Besides  the  usual  loyal  toast  put  from  the  chair,  the  following 
were  given: — “The  Loudon  aud  Provincial  Photographic  Asso- 
ciation,” replied  to  by  Mr.  A.  Haddon,  Curator  ; “ The 
Fraternity,  Amateurs  and  Professionals,”  proposed  by  Mr.  W. 
II.  Harrison,  and  responded  to  by  Dr.  H.  Chartres  White  and 
the  Vice-Chairman ; “The  Officers,”  proposed  by  W.  31.  Ash- 
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man,  Messrs.  Briginshaw,  Prestwieh,  Burton,  anil  Hadtlon, 
responding;  “The  Visitors,”  proposed  by  Counsellor  Franklin 
(BUckburn),  and  replied  to  by  Messrs.  Cowan.  Jun.,  and  H.  Gray  ; 
“The  Chairman,”  proposed  Dy  Mr.  W.  Ackland ; “The  Vice- 
Chairman,”  proposed  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  ; “ The  Photo- 
graphic Press,"  proposed  bv  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham,  and  responded 
to  by  Messrs.  W.  11.  Harrison  and  \V.  M.  Ashman. 

During  the  evening  the  compauy  were  entertained  with  some 
excellent  music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  by  Messrs.  Arthur 
Weston,  II.  Gray,  J.  J.  Briginshaw.  II.  Chartres  White,  W.  E 
Debenham,  E.  Richards,  and  11.  S.  Starnes,  the  latter  jgentlemau 
also  acting  as  accompanist.  Recitations  were  also  given  by 
Messrs.  W.  Cobb,  A.  Cowan,  and  A.  Cowan,  Jun. 

The  proceedings,  which  lasted  until  midnight,  were  eminently 
satisfactory. 


Dkruv  Photographic  Society. 

The  July  meeting  was  held  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  Mr.  J. 
Merry  occupying  the  chair. 

After  the  usual  business,  a paper  on  “The  Iljdroquiuone 
Developer”  (see  page  418)  was  read  by  Mr.  IT.  Bolden,  who 
showed  some  interesting  negatives,  the  results  of  his  experiments 
on  this  developer.  A cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr. 
Bolden. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  an  invitation  from  the  North 
Stafford  Amateur  Photographic  Association,  asking  the  Derby 
Society  to  meet  them  at  Tutbury.  It  was  decided  to  do  so  oil 
Saturday,  July  18th. 

Messrs.  C.  C.  Bowring,  Joseph  Doau,  and  J.  S.  Iluson  were 
elected  members  of  the  Society. 


St.  Helen’s  Association  for  the  Pursuit  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Photographic  Section. 

A meeting  of  this  Section  was  held  on  the  17th  ult.,  at  the 
Association  Rooms,  4,  Salisbury  Street,  Mr.  Heather  in  the 
chair. 

The  Chairman,  in  reply  to  a question,  gave  the  following 
formula  for  an  alum  reducing  bath  : — 

Sat.  sol.  of  alum  ...  ...  ...  5 ounces 

Water  ...  ..  ...  5 

Bleaching  powder  2 drachms 

Mix  and  filter  before  using.  This,  Mr.  Heather  said,  he  could 
recommend. 

The  following  photographs  were  then  shown  : — Mr.  Crooks 

The  presentation  prints  of  the  Liverpool  Photographic  Associa- 
tion ; Mr.  Loader — “Drop  shutter”  views  of  the  Thames 
Valley  Yachting  Club  Regatta,  and  other  views  on  the  Thames  ; 
The  Hon.  Secretary— Thirty  Australian  views;  Mr.  Brook- 
Series  of  views  in  North  Wales,  and  two  copies  of  paintings  in 
the  National  Gallery,  by  Messrs.  Braun  and  Co. ; Dr.  Garton — 
a drop  shutter  view  of  Market  Place  at  Ashbourne,  and  views  iu 
neighbourhood. 

While  examining  the  drop  shutter  views,  the  Chairman 
remarked  that  he  preferred  a thickly-coated  plate  for  shutter 
work ; the  majority  of  the  plates  in  the  market  are  far  too 
thinly  coated. 

Mr.  Brook  was  decidedly  of  the  same  opinion. 

The  first  out-door  meeting  of  the  Section  this  season  took 
place  in  Knowsley  Park  on  Whit  Monday,  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  R.  G.  Brook.  Favoured  by  fine  weather,  some  highly 
satisfactory  pictures  were  obtained  of  the  hall,  boathouse,  swans 
and  other  objects  of  interest.  Messrs.  R.  G.  Brook,  D.  Thoma- 
son, W.  Gaudy,  T.  Sherlock,  and  Dr.  Garton,  showed  the  views 
they  obtained  on  this  occasion. 

The  meeting  then  closed. 


Photographic  Society  of  Ireland. 

The  annual  outdoor  meeting  took  place  on  Thursday  last,  25th 
mat.,  the  locality  chosen  being  the  Vale  of  Clara,  Glendalough 
and  the  Ssven  Churches,  on.  Wicklow.  The  day  was  ex'remeh 
fiae,  the  only  drawback  being  a fresh  breeze,  which,  while  very 
pleasant,  kept  the  foliage  in  m ition  as  to  produce  effects  any- 
tiling  out  desirable  in  landscape  photography. 

I he  party  mustered  at  Bray,  whence  they  proceeded  to  Rath- 
drum,  where  a waggonette  and  err  were  in  readiness.  The  first 
h ut  was  at  U.ara  Bridge,  which  afforded  several  picturesque  bits. 
Alter  a brief  delay  a move  was  made  for  Larali.  where  a con- 
siderable number  of  views  were  obtained  ; while  some  hastened 


on  to  the  Seven  Churches,  to  be  followed  at  more  leisure  by  the 
rest.  Here  the  party  scattered  in  various  directions ; till  at 
5 p.m.  all  re-assembled  for  dinner.  The  return  journey  was 
commenced  at  G.30  p.m.,  reaching  Dublin  about  10  p.m. 

A statistical  return  showed  eighteen  operators  whose  cameras 
(nineteen  in  number)  ranged  from  14  by  12  to  4}  by  3.J  in  size. 
150  fine  exposures  were  made,  two  of  the  number  working 
wholly  or  in  part  on  paper  negatives.  There  was  thus  an 
average  of  nearly  nine  pictures  a head.  All  seemed  pleased  with 
their  day’s  outing. 


Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

The  fifth  out-door  meeting  of  the  present  season  was  held  on 
Saturday,  July  4th,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Hon.  Secretary 
Mr.  VV.  J.  Chadwick. 

Tabley  Park  had  been  selected  as  the  place  to  which  an 
excursion  should  be  made  on  this  particular  day,  and  ap- 
parently satisfactory  arrangements  had  been  made  for  access  to 
the  grounds  of  that  place,  when  it  was  found,  at  the  last 
moment,  that  all  the  admission  orders  for  the  month  of  July 
(of  which  there  only  appear  to  be  a limited  number 
issued)  had  been  previously  promised.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  party  met  at  the  station,  and  at  once  accepted  the 
alternative  proposition  of  an  excursion  to  M irple,  the  service  of 
trains  to  which  place  being  unexceptionally  good.  The  upper 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Goyt — namely,  that  portion  lying 
between  Marple  Bridge  and  Strines — having  been  pretty  well 
“ thrashed  out  ” on  previous  occasions  by  most  of  the  gentlemen 
present,  it  was  decided  to  take  a westerly  course,  and  go  by 
way  of  Marple  Hall  into  Chadkirk  Vale. 

The  first  subject  of  surficient  interest  for  the  unpacking  of 
cameras  was  a group  of  picturesque  cottages  of  the  magpie  style, 
near  .Rosehill  Station,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  party 
remained  to  expose  a few  plates,  while  the  other  portion  pushed 
on  to  Marple  Hall  to  seek  admission  to  the  grounds.  The  man- 
sion is  an  Elizabethan  structure  of  the  old  baronial  type,  and  is  of 
considerable  historical  interest  as  having  been  the  residence  of 
the  family  of  the  notorious  Judge  Bradshaw  in  the  troublous 
times  of  Charles  the  First,  and  it  is  not  less  interesting  in  a 
pictorial  point  of  view  as  a subject  for  the  camera,  both  south 
and  north  fronts  being  partially  covered  with  luxuriant  ivy. 
Several  plates  were  exposed  on  the  south  front,  and  also  on  the 
picturesque  stables.  On  the  north  side  there  is  a terrace,  which, 
being  on  the  edge  of  an  escarpment,  necessitates  the  view  being 
taken  considerably  in  perspective,  and  with  rather  a wide-angle 
lens. 

From  Marple  Hall  through  the  dell  (a  pleasant  walk  of  about 
fifteen  minutes)  the  party  made  their  way  to  Otlerspool  (locallv 
called  Ottersco’j  Bridge,  iu  the  Chadkirk  Valley.  The  bridge, 
although  a very  handsome  structure,  is  apt,  with  the  cascade 
below,  to  carry  the  eye  too  much  in  parallel  lines  across  the 
Mate  ; but  the  foreground,  consisting  of  turbulent  water,  pebble 
beds,  and  the  massy  leaves  of  the  butter  burr  (which  grows  here 
iu  rich  perfu-ion)  is  a charming  one,  and  by  judicious  planting 
of  the  camera,  the  objectionable  parallelism  of  the  picture  may 
be  largely  counteracted.  On  the  return  journey  some  exquisito 
peeps  were  found  in  the  woods  behind  Marple  Hall. 

The  party  returned  to  Manchester  in  good  time,  and  by  no 
merms  dissatisfied  with  the  afternoon  excursion. 

The  next  out-door  meeting  will  be  held  at  Alderley,  oil 
Saturday,  July  18th,  12.50  train  from  London  R>ad,  and  the 
route  will  be  by  way  of  the  Old  Mill,  the  Church,  and  Capes- 
thorne  Hall,  to  which  place  access  has  been  obtained.  The 
drive  will  be  through  the  best  scenery  of  the  locality,  and  those 
intending  to  joiu  will  please  send  their  names  to  Mr.  J.  Schofield, 
Rose  Cottage,  Heaton,  Mersey,  the  leader  of  the  trip. 


Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Photographic 
Association. 

The  June  out-door  meeting  was  held  on  Monday,  June  15,  the 
members  of  the  Association  proceeding  by  various  trains  to  Fish- 
ponds, where  conveyances  were  waiting  to  convey  the  party  to 
“ Cbasefield,’’  the  country  residence  of  the  Honorary  Secretary, 
Mr.  H.  A.  Hood  Daniel,  who  had  kindly  invited  the  members  to 
be  entertained  and  piloted  by  him  to  the  picturesque  banks  of 
'.he  Froom  anl  the  surrounding  country. 

On  arriving  at  “Chasefield,”  Mr.  Daniel  lei  the  way  to  the 
river  Froom.  Arriving,  after  a short  and  pleasant  drive,  at 
Wickham  Bridge,  cameras  anil  stands  were  quickly  unpacked, 
and  preparations  made  for  work.  Some  of  the  most  picturesque 
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points  of  view  were  soon  occupied  ; but  no  sooner  were  the 
cameras  in  posiiiou  thin  a rustling  of  the  leaves  gave  indica- 
tions of  a windy  day.  Some  of  the  younger  hauds  were  soon 
eagerly  exposing  plates,  in  spite  of  the  wind  ; but  the  majority, 
seeing  how  useless  it  was  to  attempt  work,  strolled  about  to 
select  some  of  the  best  points  of  view  for  a more  favourable  day. 

After  waiting  in  vain  for  a lull  in  the  wind,  a move  was  made 
to  a bend  of  the  river  above  the  bridge,  which,  being  more 
sheltered,  allowed  a few  negatives  to  be  taken,  after  which  the 
party  remounted  and  returned  to  Chasefield,  and  were  then 
escorted  by  Mr.  Daniel  to  his  lawn,  where,  under  the  pleasant 
shade  of  the  trees,  a cold  luncheon  awaited  the  members. 
Having  done  justice  to  the  good  things  provided,  and  cameras 
and  stands  being  safely  packed,  it  was  decided  to  drive  to  the 
Old  Mill  at  Moorend.  On  arriving  at  the  mill,  rejoicings  were 
general  at  finding  the  mill-wheel  at  rest ; but  no  sooner  was  a 
camera  in  position  than  the  artful  miller  started  the  wheel.  A 
consultation  with  the  miller  led  to  the  discovery  that  a piece  of 
silver  was  the  only  certain  means  of  stopping  the  mill.  The 
“Queen’s  shilling  ” soon  had  the  desired  effect,  and  plates  were 
quickly  exposed. 

The  weir  up  the  stream  was  next  the  scene  of  operations,  but 
finding  this  a very  windy  spot,  only  only  one  or  two  plates  were 
exposed  ; and  it  was  then  decided  that  a return  should  be  made 
to  Wickham  Bridge,  in  the  vain  hope  of  securing  pictures  of  the 
many  picturesque  spots  visited  in  the  morning,  but  with  no 
better  prospects  of  getting  anything  good.  A few  of  the 
members  made  a move  towards  the  Old  Snuff  Mill,  where  pretty 
pictures  are  to  be  found.  About  5 30  p.m.,  those  members  who 
had  finished  made  a move  for  Mr.  Daniel’s  house,  where,  after 
being  joined  by  the  others  from  the  Snuff  Mill,  the  wind  gradually 
increasing  in  force,  no  further  work  was  attempted,  and  the  party 
again  returned  to  Chasefield,  when,  after  inspecting  Mr.  Daniel’s 
dark  room,  and  his  arrangements  for  coating,  levelling,  and 
drying  plates,  the  party  were  again  entertained  by  Mr.  Daniel, 
this  time  to  high  tea. 

Mr.  Daniel,  in  reply  to  hearty  thanks  for  his  hospitality,  said 
that  it  had  given  him  great  pleasure  to  entertain  such  an  un- 
usually large  meeting,  and  hoped  that  the  pictures  taken 
would  turn  out  successfully;  regretting  also  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  regulate  the  weather. 

Shortly  after  7-30  the  carriages  conveyed  the  members  to  the 
station  for  their  various  destinations,  all  having  thoroughly 
enjoyed  a very  pleasant  day. 


falh  in  % Stubio. 

Balloon  Adventure  in  Hyde  Park.— Shortly  after  four 
o’clock  on  Monday  afternoons  balloon  appeared  over  Hyde  Park, 
travelling  from  the  south-west,  and  descending  so  rapidly  as  to 
occasion  apprehension,  and  it  tore  its  way  through  the  trees  on 
the  bank  of  the  Serpentine,  and,  descending  with  great  velocity, 
fell  into  the  water  near  the  east  bridge.  Ultimately  it  drifted  to 
the  north  end  of  tjie  bridge,  rolled  along  the  north  bank  for  about 
sixty  yards,  and  finally  leit  the  water,  when  it  was  caught  by  the 
crowd.  Their  hold,  however,  proved  ineffectual,  and  for  a”  few 
moments  the  position  of  the  occupants  was  extremely  perilous. 
It  transpired  that  the  ascent  was  made  from  Lillie  Bridge  Grounds 
at  a quarter-past  four,  the  occupants  being  Mr.  William  Dale, 
of  Plaistow,  and  Mr.  C.  V.  Shadbolt,  of  Chislehurst.  Mr.  Shad 
bolt  tells  us  that  he  and  Mr.  Dale  fared  well,  and  escaped  quite 
uninjured,  and  that  the  cool  waters  of  the  Serpentine  formed  a 
pleasant  and  refreshing  ending  to  an  eventful  trip  of  only  a few 
minutes’  duration.  The  apparatus  got  a little  injured  by  water, 
but  the  damage  is  easily  reparable.  Any  amateurs  who' may  bt- 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Alexandra  Palace  on  Saturday 
(to-morrow)  should  avail  themselves  of  the  chance  of  a few  strav 
shots  at  balloons,  as  several,  including  the  “Mouarch,”  will 
ascend  on  that  day. 

Gibson  v.  Bassano. — This  was  an  action  on  July  8th  by  Joseph 
Vincent  Gibson,  artist,  against  Alexandro  Bassano,  photographer. 
Old  Bond  Street,  for  breach  of  contract  in  relation  to  a pictorial 
representation  of  the  Four-in-Hand  Club  in  Hyde  Park.  Th« 
defendant  undertook  to  supply  photographs  of  members  of  tin 
club  and  their  friends,  and  the  plaintiff  was  to  introduce  them  in 
a picture,  and  to  charge  £4  for  each  portrait.  There  were  other 
stipulations  in  the  contract,  but  ultimately,  owing  to  want  of 
patronage  for  the  picture,  which  was  to  contain  from  250  to  260 
portraits,  but  for  which  only  five  members  of  the  club  and  their 


friends  consented  to  sit,  the  painting  was  never  completed 
Before  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  and  a special  jury  the  plaintiff  re- 
covered £80  damages;  but  a rule  was  obtained  to  enter  judgment, 
for  the  defendant  on  the  ground  that  the  verdict  was  against  the 
evidence,  and  the  learned  judge  had  misdirected  the  jury  as  to  the 
liability  of  the  defendant  under  the  contract.  On  the  conclusion 
of  the  arguments  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  that  on  all  the 
grounds  on  which  the  rule  had  been  obtained  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  below  must  be  affirmed,  and  the  rule  would  therefore  be 
discharged  with  costs. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  July  15th 
will  be  “ Copying  Oil  Paintings  and  Engravings.’’  The  Satur- 
day outdoor  meeting  will  be  held  at  Edgware  ; trains  from  King's 
Cross,  suburban,  at  2.7  p.m. 


CflmsponfcHnfs. 


*»*  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Opal. — 1.  Nitrate  of  silver  35  grains 

Water  (distilled)  1 ounce 

2.  Protosulphate  of  iron  20  grains 

Glacial  acetic  acid  20  minims 

Alum 40  grains 

Water 1 ounce 

Register. — 1.  They  cost  one  penny  each.  2.  It  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  use  a separate  copy  fur  each  ; but  it  is  advisable  to  do 
so.  3.  Yes  ; for  each  picture  in  all  cases. 

G.  W.  H. — They  are  of  great  interest,  and  are  referred  to  in  another 
column.  If  any  commercial  use  is  to  be  made  of  them  they  must 
be  registered  to  secure  the  copyright.  We  do  not  know  who 
would  be  likely  to  publish  them,  but  you  might  try  Marion,  22, 
Soho  Square. 

Vero  C.  Driffield. — Thank  you.  Wo  shall  be  glad  to  have 
particulars  when  you  are  ready. 

Non-Chemist. — 1.  It  is  quite:  in  comparison  with  modern  methods 
it  is  totally  unsatisfactory — a mere  relic  of  the  past.  N j,  never 
uniodised  in  the  first  instance.  2.  It  is  quite  practicable  and 
suitable  for  portraiture,  but  involves  more  trouble.  3.  Yellow 
light  is  quite  satisfactory.  Obrain  Abney’s  “ Instruction  in 
Photography,”  published  by  Piper  and  Carter,  price  3s.  6d. 

Henry  Geary. — We  can  only  assume  that  some  mistake  has  been 
made  in  supplying  you  the  materials.  There  should  certainly  be 
no  scum  or  deposit. 

W.  A.  W. — It  is  very  good  of  you  to  correct  the  error,  and  we  will 
write  to  our  correspondent  on  the  subject.  Will  you  favour  us 
with  a paper  on  the  subject  ? 

E.  S.  D. — 1.  It  is  a defect  incidental  to  the  thickness  of  the  film. 
2.  Not  one  of  them  ; our  preference  being  for  those  not  so  highly 
glazed.  3.  Yes,  and  we  have  fouud  them  good. 

Pin. — 1.  Before  we  can  answer  this  question,  we  must  know 
exactly  what  process  you  have  followed.  2.  Not  very  good  ; how 
did  you  make  it  ? 3.  No,  it  is  too  much  clogsred  up  in  the 
shadows.  4.  No.  2 prints  more  easily  because  you  have  lost  all 
the  more  del  cate  gradations.  5 They  have  been  inked  too  much ; 
the  quantity  actually  required  for  transfer  is  very  small.  6.  You 
should  do  it  by  using  less  ink.  7,  8,  and  9.  Ink  a Woodbury 
relief,  and  take  an  impression  from  it  on  the  grained  paper  ; this 
impression  is  the  transfer. 

Nitrate. — For  au'h  work  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
using  the  old-fashioned  box-camera,  as  its  rigidity  and  strength 
are  far  greater  than  those  of  the  modern  portable  camera. 

C.  Semour. — Ada  more  ammonia ; perhaps  double  the  amount. 

Printer. — Mr.  Ashman  recommends  the  following.  Dissolve  50 
grains  of  ozokerite  in  odo  ounce  of  hot  benzoline  spirit,  and  then 
add  10  ounces  of  the  same  solvent. 

George  L.  K . — 1.  No  covering  is  more  suitable  than  oilc'oth, 

as  it  does  not  harbour  the  dust.  2.  Either  will  answer,  but  wo 
prefer  the  latter. 

Caoutchouc.— Obtain  what  is  known  as  fine  cut  unvuleanieed 
sheit,  and  put  it  in  a bottle  with  20  times  its  weight  of  benzole 
(the  so-called  benzoline  will  not  answer).  At  tho  end  of  some 
days  thoroughly  stir  the  mixture  to  as  to  make  it  quite  uniform. 

%*  Several  correspondents  will  be  answerel  in  our  next. 
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subscriptions. 

Including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom:  — 
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THE  EXHIBITION  OF  TIIE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  next  Exhibition  of  this  Society  will  be  held  in  the 
Gallery  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours, 
5 A,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.,  aud  will  be  inaugurated 
by  a conversazione,  open  to  members  and  their  friends,  at 
8 p.m.,  on  Saturday  eveuiug,  the  3rd  of  October. 

The  Exhibition  will  remain  open  daily  (Sundays 
excepted),  from  Monday,  the  5th  of  October,  until  Satur- 
day, 14th  of  November.  It  will  also  be  open  every 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday  evening. 

Medals  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  judges  for 
artistic,  scientific,  audtechuicil  excellence;  and  the  judges 
may  award  three  medals  for  portrait  or  figure  subjects, 
and  one  for  lantern  transparencies. 

The  judges  will  consist  of  the  following  gentlemen  : — 
.lames  Glaisher  (President),  T.  Sebastian  Davis,  Joseph 
Paget,  John  Spiller,  G.  L.  Addenbrooke,  E.  Dunmore, 
and  .T.  Gale. 

Packing  cases  containing  exhibits  must  be  sent  (carriage 
paid)  addressed  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  care  of  Mr.  James  Bourlet,  17,  Nassau  Street, 
Middlesex  Hospital,  Loudon  ; and  must  arrive  not  later 
than  Thursday,  September  24th.  Pictures  by  hand  will 
be  received  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  on  Thurs- 
day, September  24th,  until  9 p.m.  Apparatus  and  appli- 
ances must  also  be  delivered  at  the  Gallery,  on  Thursday, 
September  24th. 

Lantern  transparencies  sent  in  competition  for  the 
medal— not  less  than  twelve,  fitted  (removable)  in  a frame, 
to  stand  upon  the  table — must  be  delivered  on  Thursday, 
September  24th,  and  will  only  be  eligible  for  award  when 
both  negatives  ami  slides  are  the  work  of  the  exhibitor. 

Photographic  transparencies  will  be  shown  with  the 
Society’s  optical  lantern  on  Monday  eveniugs  during  the 
Exhibition.  Slides  are  invited  to  be  sent  for  this  purpose; 
they  must  not  exceed  3£  inches  in  height,  and  should  be 
delivered  at  the  Gallery  not  less  than  a week  before  the 
Monday  of  Exhibition,  to  enable  the  Committee  to  select 
and  arrange  them. 

Each  exhibitor  must  send  a letter  of  advice  containing  a 
description  ot  each  picture,  as  also  a statement  of  process, 
and  any  further  detail,  to  be  iuserted  in  the  catalogue,  to 
be  addressed  to  the  Hon  Secretary,  Photographic  Saciety 
of  Great  Britain,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.  It  is 
suggested  that  when  any  work  shown  is  takeu  by  a special 
process,  prepared  and  made  by  the  exhibitor,  information 
as  to  particulars  should  be  communicated. 

At  the  back  of  eacli  frame  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  exhibitor,  with  the  title  or  description 
of  the  picture,  and  the  number  (if  there  be  more  than  one) 
t » which  it  refers  in  his  letter  of  advice.  Each  frame  or 


picture  may  have  the  exhibitor’s  name  and  subject  neatly 
inscribed,  but  no  address  or  anything  in  the  shape  of  an 
advertisement  will  be  permitted.  Each  piece  of  apparatus 
must  have  a card  attached  ( removable)  containing  the 
name  and  address  of  the  exhibitor,  and  a description  of  the 
exhibit  for  insertion  in  the  catalogue.  The  Hanging 
C xnmittee  are  instructed  to  refuse  apparatus  that  has  do 
novelty  of  design  or  application.  Pictures  in  Oxford 
frames,  and  pictures  previously  exhibited  in  London,  will 
not  be  admitted. 

No  charge  will  be  made  to  members  of  the  Society  for 
exhibiting  their  pictures,  but  to  non-members  a charge  of 
one  shilling  per  square  foot  will  be  made  for  wall  space, 
the  minimum  charge  beiu”  five  shillings  ; but  no  charge 
for  wall  space  will  be  made  to  foreign  exhibitors,  or  to 
those  exhibitors  who  may  become  members  of  the  Society 
at  the  November  meeting. 

It  is  proposed  to  lay  on  the  table  a catalogue  containing 
the  price  of  pictures  and  apparatus  to  be  disposed  of  ; those 
who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  this  proposal  must  state 
the  price  of  their  exhibits  in  their  letter  of  advice. 

All  exhibits  received  iu  packing  cases  will  be  re-packed 
and  despatched  after  the  close  of  the  Exhibition  ; aud 
notice  will  be  sent  to  exhibitors  when  to  fetch  away  those 
works  which  are  left  at  the  Gallery  by  hand  ; but  should 
any  exhibitor  not  be  able  to  send  to  the  Gallery,  he  can, 
by  giving  notice  to  the  Assistant-Secretary,  and  paying  the 
cost,  have  bis  pictures  packed  in  a case  and  returned  by 
carrier. 

It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  sending  of 
exhibits  signifies  acceptance  upon  the  part  of  the  exhibitor 
of  the  appropriation  of  the  awards  made  by  the  appointed 
judges,  and  the  decisiou  of  the  Council  upon  all  matters 
connected  with  the  Exhibition,  as  absolute  and  final. 

Any  further  information  respecting  the  Exhibition  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Assistant-Secretary,  Edwin  Cocking, 
57,  Queen’s  Road,  Peckham,  S.E.  ; or  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
W.  F.  Donkin,  Malvern  Lodge,  Upper  Tulse  Hill,  S.W. 


THE  “ CORN  DOCTOR,”  BY  F.  S.  SEED. 

Few  among  photographers  have  been  successful  in  making 
anything  like  pictorial  compositions  by  photography  ; in 
fact,  to  make  anything  of  this  kind  which  is  presentable, 
demands  much  natural  tact  as  regards  the  management  of 
the  models,  and  considerable  artistic  perception.  Indeed, 
the  absence  of  these  often  not  only  renders  attempts  at 
representing  ideas  hy  photographed  groups  futile,  but 
makes  them  ludicrous. 

Mr.  Seed’s  Corn  Doctor,  which  we  reproduce  this  week, 
is  a striking  example  of  success  in  the  art  of  grouping  for 
photography,  so  that  a picture  is  obtained  which  tells  a 
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tale.  The  expression  on  each  face  is  just  what  one  might 
expect  if  the  models  were  unconscious  of  being  photo- 
graphed, and  the  result  is  a harmonious  picture. 

Mr.  Seed,  in  referring  to  his  work,  says : — 

If  you  would  be  successful  in  this  class  of  picture,  you  must 
be  constantly  on  the  look-out  for  “ subjects  ; ” the  work  is  sure 
to  be  more  or  less  a failure  if  you  try  to  manufacture,  as  it  were. 
Having  found  the  said  “ subject,”  with  the  helo  of  your  art 
knowledge  (I  wish  all  photographers  were  artists!,  add  any  little 
necessary  details,  then  up  camera  and  fire  away  if  the  time  is 
favourable  ; if  not,  make  a note  or  two  in  your  pocket-book  for 
future  use. 

My  pet  lens  for  this  work  is  the  rapid  rectilinear  ; with  that 
and  a moderately  rapid  plate,  I always  feel  that  any  fail  ure 
must  be  my  own  fault. 

For  development— after  going  the  round  of  nearly  all — 1 pre- 
fer pyro  and  ammonia,  building  up  the  image  very  slowly  by 
small  additions  of  ammonia.  I would  add,  I consider  Mr.  Bright- 
man's  formula  a very  good  one  for  slow  development. 

As  to  my  “ subjects,”  the  “ Doctor  ” to  the  right  of  picture  is 
a grand  old  veteran  of  ninety  four,  with  whom  it  is  my  privilege 
to  have  many  a pleasant  chat  and  smoke  ; he,  as  well  as  the  two 
others,  are  inmates  of  an  ancieut  hospital  or  almshouse  situate 
in  the  grounds  of  the  Blackfriars  Monastery  next  to  my  own 
house.  He  “ practices  ” for  the  benefit  of  the  other  inmates, 
and  I believe  very  satisfactorily.  I was  present  at  one  of  his 
painless  extractions,  when  the  idea  of  this  picture  occurred  to 
me. 


ON  SAVING  SILVER  IN  SENSITIZING 
ALBUMEN1ZED  PAPER. 

\V  E were  talking  some  time  ago  with  a well-known  portrait 
photographer,  and  came  on  the  subject  of  residues.  He 
did  not,  he  said,  make  any  attempt  to  recover  silver  from 
his  plates,  but  from  his  albumenizcd  paper  he  did.  He 
had  converted  a cellar  of  his  establishment  into  a huge 
tank  or  cesspool,  and  into  this  he  allowed  his  washing 
waters  and  old  fixing  baths  to  run.  The  silver  was  con- 
tinuously precipitated,  whilst  the  water  was  allowed  to 
overflow.  Some  time  since  he  had  kept  the  whole  precipi- 
tate from  a summer’s  work,  and  had  employed  his  time 
during  a portion  of  the  winter  in  reducing  this,  with  the 
result  that  he  ultimately  found  himself  in  possession  of  a 
lump  of  metallic  silver  weighing  only  a few  ounces  short 
of  60  lbs. ! 

This  is  an  example  of  the  saving  that  can  be  accom- 
plished by  a little  care. 

In  using  alburaenized  paper  for  printing,  all  the  silver 
beyond  what  actually  goes  to  form  the  image  may 
theoretically  be  recovered  by  preserving  the  washing 
waters  and  the  toning  and  fixing  baths.  As  the  amount 
of  silver  which  forms  the  image  is  exceedingly  small,  and 
as  it  varies  to  an  almost  uuappreciable  amount  with  the 
richness  of  the  silver  in  the  unexposed  paper,  it  would  be 
of  no  consequence,  as  regards  expense,  how  strongly  the 
paper  is  salted,  and  how  strong  a bath  we  used  to  sensitize 
it,  were  we  able  in  practice  to  preserve  all  the  silver 
which  is  removed  from  the  priut  during  the  various 
manipulations  which  take  place  between  the  actual  print- 
ing and  the  final  washing. 

That  a very  large  proportion  of  the  silver  can  be 
recovered  is,  of  course,  known  to  all ; but  that  there  is 
always  a considerable  percentage  of  loss  is  equally  well 
known.  Very  careful  experiments  made  some  twenty 
years  ago  showed  the  largest  percentage  of  recovery  of 
silver  possible  in  practice  to  be  between  70  aud  80  per 
cent.  ; whilst  with  the  amount  of  care  which  is  usual  even 
in  well-regulated  photographic  establishments,  probably 
not  more  than  about  one-haif  the  silver  used  iu  sensitizing 
is  ever  recovered.  For  this  reason  it  is  in  reality  a saving 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  silver  which  is  used  in  sensitizing 
th ! paper.  Indeed,  the  tendency  to  the  use  of  weak  silver 
baths  shows  that  there  is  a desire  to  use  as  little  silver  as 
possible  in  sensitizing.  We  do  not  ourselves  believe  in 
weak  baths — that  is  to  say,  iu  the  excessively  weak  baths 


which  are  now  very  frequently  recommended.  We  have, 
as  the  result  of  a series  of  experiments  performed  on  all 
the  brands  of  alburaenized  paper  on  which  we  could  lay 
our  hands,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  results  of 
which  the  paper  is  capable  are  in  no  case  to  be  had  with 
a bath  weaker  than  45  grains  to  the  ounce,  seldom  with 
one  weaker  than  55  grains  ; whilst  60  grains  may  be  taken 
as  an  all-rouDd  standard  strength. 

We  consider  it  the  very  worst  policy  to  sacrifice  a single 
iota  of  quality  to  saving  of  silver,  and  therefore  can  by  no 
means  recommend  the  use  of  a weak  bath  ; but  there  are 
various  ways  of  economizing  the  amount  of  silver  which  is 
taken  up  from  a strong  bath,  without  sacrificing  any  of  the 
advantages  due  to  the  strong  solution.  The  very  minimum 
of  silver  which  the  paper  can  absorb  is  of  course  that  which 
goes  to  form  the  actual  sensitive  chloride  and  albumenate 
of  silver.  The  quantity  of  ibis  is,  as  a rule,  beyond  the 
control  of  the  photographer,  as  he  purchases  his  paper 
albutnenized.  With  most  brands  of  paper  it  amounts  to 
less  than  half  the  silver  which  is  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
working  taken  up  in  sensitizing.  It  is  quite  unnecessary 
that  the  paper  should  contain  this  large  excess  of  silver  in 
the  form  of  free  nitrate.  The  advantage  derived  from  the 
use  of  a strong  bath  lit  s in  sensitized  compounds  produced, 
not  in  the  large  amount  of  free  silver  nitrate  which  adheres 
to  the  surface  of  the  paper.  The  function  of  the  free  silver 
nitrate,  so  far  as  is  known,  is  to  absorb  the  chlorine  given 
off  when  the  chloride  of  silver  is  reduced.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  certain  so-called  “ ready  sensitized  ” papers — 
that  is  to  say,  albutnenized  papers  which  can  be  preserved 
in  the  dark  for  a considerable  time  without  discoloui’ing — 
the  freesilver  nitrate  is  entirely  washed  out,  and  is  replaced 
by  some  other  chlorine  absorbent.  None  of  these  in  our 
opinion  act  so  satisfactorily  as  silver  nitrate.  It  does  not 
follow  from  this,  however,  that  the  large  quantity  of  free 
silver  nitrate  usually  present  iu  sensitized  alburaenized 
paper  is  necessary  to  act  as  a sensitizer.  In  fact,  we  have 
fully  persuaded  ourselves  that  a comparatively  minute 
portion  of  silver  nitrate  is  sufficient. 

We  sensitized  paper  in  the  usual  way,  washed  out  all  the 
free  silver  nitrate,  and  re-sensitized  by  floating  on  baths  of 
various  strengths.  We  found  no  perceptible  falling  off  in 
quality  of  the  paper  from  that  of  sheets  not  washed  at  all, 
till  our  re-sensitizing  baths  fell  as  low  as  two  grains  to  the 
ounce. 

In  practice  it  is  very  easy  to  wash  and  re-sensitize  paper, 
and  the  advantages  of  so  doing  are  very  considerable. 

There  is  a great  saving  of  silver — or  rather,  we  should 
say,  a great  recovery  in  a vety  convenient  form  ; the  paper 
will  keep  four  or  five  times  as  long  as  paper  treated  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  it  will  print  somewhat  more  quickly, 
because  with  the  silver  nitrate  there  is  washed  out  the 
other  soluble  nitrate  or  nitrates  which  act  as  restrainers. 

The  following  is  the  manner  in  which,  in  practice,  we 
wash  and  sensitize  paper.  The  paper  is  floated  in  the  usual 
manner,  but  a trifle  longer  than  usual,  because  the  sensi- 
tizing action  will  not  have  the  opportunity  of  continuing 
during  drying,  as  is  the  case  when  all  the  free  silver  nitrate 
is  left  on  the  surface.  The  sheet  is  transferred  from  the 
sensitizing  bath  to  one  containing  ordinary  tap  water ; here 
it  is  allowed  to  float  for  a few  minutes,  when  it  is  trans- 
ferred to  a second  water  bath,  aud  hence  to  a very  weak 
bath  of  nitrate  of  silver.  This  latter  may  be  as  weak  as 
two  grains  to  the  ounce,  but  it  is  advisable  to  keep  it  up 
to  three  or  lour  grains  for  safety. 

There  is  no  great  los3  of  time  in  performing  this  opera- 
tion, because  at  the  end  of  each  four  or  five  minutes  each 
sheet  is  simply  moved  on  a stage.  When  the  first  water 
bath  reaches  the  strength  of  about  ten  grains  to  the  ounce, 
it  is  put  on  one  side  to  be  treated  with  salt,  the  second 
bath  takes  its  place,  and  a bath  of  clean  water  takes  the 
place  of  the  second  bath. 

The  salt  precipitates  the  silver  in  the  form  of  fairly  pure 
chloride,  which  is  readily  reduceable  to  metallic  silver.  At 
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least  one  ounce  of  silver  nitrate  should  result  from  the 
washing  of  a quire  of  paper.  This  ounce  recovered  in  the 
first  washing  bath  is  replaced  by  about  thirty  grains  in  the 
re- sensitizing  bath. 

Without  going  the  length  of  actual  washing  of  the  paper, 
a very  considerable  saving  can  be  brought  about  simply  by 
care  in  manipulation.  All  know  how  great  a saving  can 
be  ensured  merely  by  the  exertion  of  patience  in  removing 
the  paper  from  the  solution.  We  pointed  out  some  time 
ago  that  there  is  a very  considerable  saving  insured  by 
making  the  paper  as  damp  as  possible  before  floating.  A 
still  further  saving  arises  from  blotting  oft  the  surface  of 
the  paper  immediately  that  it  is  removed  from  the  bath. 


ACTION  OF  COLOURED  SUBSTANCES  UPON 
THE  COLOUR  SENSITIVENESS  OF  BROMIDE 
OF  SILVER  IN  GELATINE. 

BY  DR.  J.  M.  EDER.* 

Comparison  between  Abnormal  Dispersion  of  a Dye- 
Stuff  and  its  Sensitizing  Action  upon  Silver  Bromide. 

Of  those  dye-stuffs  which  have  a marked  sensitizing  action 
upon  bromide  of  silver,  this  action  is,  for  the  most  part, 
indicated  by  their  abnormal  dispersion.  Dr.  E.  Albert 
says: — “Bromide  of  silver  is  chiefly  affected  by  dyes  of 
short  wave  length  (blue  and  violet).  By  abnormal  dis 
persion  the  waves  of  shorter  wave  length  are  brought  to 
the  red  end  of  the  spectrum.  Thus,”  says  Albert,  “the 
shifting  of  the  maximum  towards  the  red  end  may,  without 
violence,  be  explained.”  He  spoke,  however,  from 
theoretical  considerations  alone,  and  not  from  experi- 
mental researches. 

In  the  explanation  of  my  views  I will  employ  fig.  14, 
from  Schellen’s  “Spectrum  Analysis,”  1883.  In  the 
normal  spectrum  (1)  the  rays  succeed  each  other  from 
left  to  right  in  the  order  of  their  diminished  wave  lengths 
In  the  abnormal  spectrum  of  a concentrated  solution  ot 
roseaniline  the  absorption  band  is  close  to  E,  and  on  either 
side  appears  the  half  of  the  normal  spectrum.  On  tin 
right  lie  the  rays  of  greater  wave  length  (red,  orange, 
yellow,  and  yellow-green)  ; and  to  the  left  of  the  absorp- 
tion band  are  those  of  shorter  wave  length  (violet  to  blue- 
green).  In  fact,  in  the  abnormal  spectrum  of  fuchsinethe 
rays  from  C to  D$E  have  just  the  same  wave  lengths  as 
are  possessed  in  the  normal  spectrum  by  the  rays  from  G 
to  H,  which  are  the  most  powerful  in  their  action  on  silvei 
salts. 
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Fig.  14—1.  Normal  so  ar  spectrum.  3.  Abnormal  spectrum  through 
aniline  red. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  in  a normally-produced  pure 
sun  spectrum  a dye-stuff  can  call  abnormal  dispersion  into 
existence,  and  upon  close  observation  we  fall  upon  another 
explanation. 

In  the  first  place  it  appears  remarkable  that  dyes  shou’d 
give  a small  in'ense  baud  of  sensitiveness  in  the  ye'low,  &c. 
whilst  they  often  show  in  the  normal  blue  and  vioht 
portion  of  i he  solar  spectrum  a wide  band  with  no  well 
defined  maximum.  In  few  wor  Is,  the  sensitizing  action 
must  produce,  in  the  yellow  or  red,  a similar  image  to  iha 
in  the  blue.  It  sh  mi  l therefore  produce  in  iodo-bromide 
or  iodo-chloride  of  silver  iu  gelatine  — which  have  tuv 
maxima  of  action  in  the  normal  spectrum— two  maxima  of 
sensitiveness  at  the  yellow  end  with  the  abnormal  spectrum. 
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This  I have  never  found  to  bs  the  case  when  the  dye 
itself  only  displays  one  absorption  band. 

In  the  next  place,  it  would  be  necessary,  when  the  dye 
would  generate  a band  of  small  wave  rays  at  a given  place 
iu  the  spectrum,  that  the  maximum  of  sensitizing  effect 
should  with  that  dye  be  different  for  bromide  of  silver  and 
chloride  of  silver,  because  chloride  of  silver  suffers  the 
greatest  amount  of  decomposition  near  H,  and  bromide  of 
silver  from  near  G to  F.  Consequently,  the  maximum  sensi- 
tizing effect  with  chloride  of  silver  should  lie  essentially 
further  from  the  red  than  with  bromide  of  silver.  Experi- 
ments with  eosine  and  cyanine,  however,  gave  me  negative 
results  ; the  maximum  of  normal  action  in  the  blue  portion 
of  the  spectrum  is,  with  dyed  chloride,  bromide,  iodide, 
iodo-bromide,  and  iodo-cbloride  of  silver,  uarrowed  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  silver  salt ; but  the  maximum 
of  sensitiveness  due  to  the  dye  towards  the  red  end  is 
constant.* 

Abnormal  dispersion,  therefore,  does  not  suffice  for  the 
explanation  of  the  sensitizing  effect  of  dyes  upon  the 
bromides,  &c..  of  silver. 

Upon  the  fluorescence  of  the  (lye  the  sensitising  effect  is, 
according  to  the  writings  of  other  enquirers,  not  depend- 
ent, and  I can  confirm  this  view  from  my  own  researches. 
There  are,  for  example,  dye-stuffs  (nauhthaline  red)  which 
fluoresce  red  aud  sensitise  similarly  to  others  which 
fluoresce  yellow  (certain  eosine  dyes)  or  green.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  many  more  fluorescent  dyes  (cyanine 
aniline  red)  which  seusUize;  in  fact,  there  is  in  this 
direction  no  conformity  to  rule. 

Comparison  between  the  Chemical  and  Physical  Proper- 
ties of  Substances,  and  their  Sensitiveness  to  Light. 

All  dye-stuffs  do  not  in  the  same  degree  increase  the 
relative  sensitiveness  of  the  silver  to  the  less  refrangible 
rays — many,  indeed,  have  no  esseutial  influence.  I have 
experimented  upon  140  dye-stuffs,  each  iu  two  or  three 
different  grades  of  concentration,  and  with  at  least  three 
different  lengths  of  exposure  to  light  (varying  from  100 
to  300  times),  aud  could  only  discover  sensitizing  power 
with  a fraction  of  them,  and  even  when  a list  of  those 
which  I have  found  to  sensitize  is  given,  only  a small  por- 
tion of  these  has  a poweiful  action. 

Within  very  narrow  limits,  those  having  a similar 
chemical  constitution  show  also  similar  absorption  spectra 
and  sensitizing  effect  ; for  example,  iodide,  chloride,  sul- 
phate, and  nitrate  cyanine,  the  different  rosaniline  salts, 
&c.  This,  however,  does  not  say  much.  The  property 
referred  to  more  commonly  accompanies  the  derivatives  of 
fluorescine.  Fluorescine  and  benzyl-fluorescine  (chrysoline) 
sensitize  for  green ; bromUed,  chlorised,  and  iodised 
fluorescine  (eosine)  for  yellow- greeu  as  far  as  the  ye’low  ; 
on  the  other  baud,  this  conformity  to  rule  is  disturbed 
by  the  almost  imperceptible  action  of  nitro-derivatives. 

Since  fluorescine  is  a phtalacid  derivative — that  is  to 
say,  resorcinphtaline— I tried  phenolphtaline  (with  alkaline 
red)  and  orcinephtaline  (red),  as  well  as  the  biomo  and 
nitro  products  of  the  latter,  without  obtaining  any  note- 
worthy result. 

Rosaniline  salts  sensitize  for  yellow  aud  orange,  but 
rosauiline  sulphite  does  not ; against  this,  sulphate  of 
bitter-almond-oil-green,  that  is,  bitter-almond-oil-green, 
itself  does  sensitize.  Trimethyl-ro.-auiline,  as  well  as 
triethyl-rosaniline  salts  (Hofmann’s  violet,  &c .),  sensitize 
for  orange  as  far  as  red  ; phenyl -rosaniline  and  its  sulphate 
(aniline  blue)  do  not  uotieeably  do  so. 

I could  discover  no  connection  in  conformity  to  any 
ule  between  the  chemical  constitution  of  a dye-stuff  and 
its  sensitizing  action. 

More  success  was  met  with  in  tracing  this  conformity 
Oetweeu  the  position  of  the  maximum  of  absorption  of 
coloured  light  of  a dye,  aud  its  sensitizing  action  upon 


•JI  disregard,  in  this,  slight  irregular  contractions,  which  I attribule  to 
the.influence  »l  the  atmosphere  upon  the  quality  ot  the  light. 
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bromide  of  silver  in  gelatine.  From  the  former  the  latter 
may  be  inferred,  and  it  may  thus  be  foretold  whether  the 
dye  will  sensitize  silver  bromide  in  the  green,  in  the 
yellow,  or  in  the  red.  The  absorption  spectrum  of  a sheet 
of  gelatine  stained  with  the  dye  is  observed,  and  the  before- 
meutioued  shifting  of  the  sensitizing  bmd  towards  the  red 
is  noted.  This  succeeds  with  all  dyes  which  are  sensitizers 
Jor  bromide  oj  silver  in  gelatine. 

The  question  now  forces  itself  upon  us  : What  dye-stuffs 
are  sensitizers  ? I know  of  no  other  sure  means  of  obtain- 
ing a reply  than  that  of  applying  the  photographic  experi- 
ment. According  to  my  observations,  dye-stuffs  which 
sensitize  the  silver  haloids  must  fulfil  the  following  re- 
quirements : — 

1.  They  must  dye  the  granules  of  silver  bromide.  Djes 
which  sensitize  powerfully  are  all  so-called  “ substantive 
dyes.” 

2.  They  must,  when  in  the  dry  state,  and  even  in  a low 
shite  of  concentration,  show  with  the  stained  gelatine — 
or,  more  correctly,  with  dyed  silver  bromide — an  intense 
bend  in  the  absorption  spectrum,  that  is  if  they  are  to 
show  an  intense  blackening  with  silver  bromide.  A 
narrow  absorption  band  gives  a similar  one  in  sensi- 
tizing. 

I have  before  mentioned  that  neither  fluorescence  nor 
abnormal  dispersion  of  dyestuffs  explains  their  sensitizing 
action  upon  bromide  of  silver  for  the  less  refrangible 
rays. 

The  proposition  that  in  the  place  of  the  absorption  band 
the  molecules  of  dye  are  set  swinging  energetically,  and 
with  them  the  neighbouring  bromide  of  silver,  is  untenable, 
as  Dr.  E.  Albert  shows.  Except  as  regards  abnormal  dis- 
persion, the  dye  molecules  do  not  swing  at.  the  place  of 
absorption,  but,  on  the  contrary,  vibration  is  annihilated, 
and  in  its  place  either  heat  or  chemical  decomposition  is 
generated. 

A chemical  decomposition  of  the  dye  might  be  assumed, 
the  decomposition  products  of  which  act  secondarily  as 
reducers  upon  silver  bromide:*  This  view,  however,  has 
been  recognized  by  Professor  H.  W.  Vogel  as  not  of  general 
applicability,  t 

According  to  my  view,  the  mutual  action  of  the  dye- 
stuffs and  bromide  of  silver  upon  each  other  is  of  far  more 
importance,  and  certainly  quite  independent  of  any  seusi- 
tiveDess  to  light  of  the  dye-stuff  itself. 

Bromide  of  silver  combines  with  dye  through  molecular 
attraction!  and  becomes  stained.  The  associated  dye- 
stuff vigorously  absorbs  light  at  the  place  of  the 
absorption  baud,  and  for  the  greater  part  conversion  into 
heat,  but  to  a smaller  extent  chemical  action,  takes  place. 
The  destruction  of  light  I propose  to  call  iu  the  first  case 
“ photo-thermic  extinction,”  and  in  the  second,  “ photo- 
chemical extinction.”§  Bromide  of  silver,  intimately 
mixed  or  combined  with  a suitable  dye-stuff',  acts  thus  : a 
great  part  of  the  ligat  absorbed  under  these  conditions  be 
comes  transformed  into  chemical  work,  whereby  the  silver 
bromide  is  drawn  into  the  process.  The  tendency  of  the 
dye-stuff  itself  to  oxidise  in  the  light  is  strengthened  by 
the  property  of  silver  bromide  to  yield  deoxidizing  bro- 
mine in  the  light 

When  a coloured  substance  with  strong  elective 
absorption  adds  to  its  power  of  transforming  light  into 
heat  (yet  a photo-chemical  process)  there  come  into  action 


• This  view  was  expressed  by  Abney,  supported  by  his  experiments  with 
cyanine.  Cyanine  is  decomposed  in  the  yellow.  A glas-  plate  is  coated 
with  plain  collodion  coloured  with  cyanine,  and  exposed  to  the  spectrum, 
then  coated  with  silver  bromide  in  collodion,  and  developed  without  further 
exposure  to  light.  An  image  is  produced  at  the  place  which  had  received 
the  yellow  rays  where  cyanine  blue  shows  an  absorption  band.  Direct 
addition  of  thodyeand  subsequent  exposure  gave  the  same  result. 

V Photographic  Mittheilu-gen,  Bd.  15,  page  91. 

1 If  it  is  accepted  that  the  dyeing  of  fabric  (wool,  &o.)  takes  place  by 
chemical  combination  with  the  dysstuff,  the  same  may  be  supposed  here ; 
in  the  other  case,  molecular  attraction. 

{ To  these  may  be  added  “ photo-electric  extinction.”  Thi6  division 
appears  to  me  to  be  more  generally  applicable  and  precise  than  Bunsen’s 
“ optical  ” and  chemical  extinction. 


with  the  latter,  rays  of  that  wave-leDgth  which  are  caused 
by  the  former.  The  place  of  the  absorption  baud  remains 
unchanged;  homogeneous  rays  of  light  are  transfoimed 
sometimes  more  into  heat,  sometimes  more  into  chemical 
action  ; absorption  must  then  become  changed,  in  quanti- 
tative comparison,  because  photo-chemical  extinction 
must  be  added  to  photo-thermic  extinction,  as  Bunsen 
with  a mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  (chemical  and 
optical  extinction),  and  Marchand  with  chloride  of  iron 
and  oxalic  acid,  have  sbowu.  In  all  these  cases  the  maxi- 
mum of  photo  chemical  decomposition  in  the  spectrum 
takes  place  principally  in  accordance  with  the  position  of 
the  absorption  band  of  the  colouring  element. 

From  the  facts  which  have  been  cited,  I think  I am 
entitled  to  formulate  the  following  law  for  photo-chemical 
decomposition. 

When  the  mixture  (or  compound)  of  a colouring  body 
of  strong  elective  absorption  power,  with  another,  is 
decomposed  in  the  light,  rays  of  that  particular  wave- 
length are  called  into  action  which  are  absorbed  with 
photo-thermic  extinction  by  the  first,  whereby  a maximum 
of  photo-chemical  decomposition  in  the  spectrum  is 
determined  by  the  colouring  body.  When  the  substance 
of  less  elective  absorption  power  possesses  itself  consider- 
able sensitiveness  to  light,  decomposition  takes  place  more 
or  less  characteristically  along  with  that  called  forth  by 
the  absorbing  dye. 

By  the  addition  of  dye  to  certain  silver  salts  (especially 
bromide  and  chloride),  their  sensitiveness  to  the  less 
refrangible  rays,  corresponding  to  Vogel’s  observations, 
becomes  increased,  so  that  the  mixture  is  more  sensitive 
to  these  rays  than  the  siugle  components  are,  by  which 
means  the  maximum  of  action  of  the  dyeing  mixture 
follows  the  above-mentioned  law. 

Application  of  Dyed  Gelatine  Plates  and  Oktuo- 
(Jhromatic  Plates. 

Bromide  of  silver  gelatine  plates,  which,  by  the  addition 
of  the  above-mentioned  dye-stuffs,  are  sensitized  for  any 
one  part  of  the  spectrum,  may  be  applied  to  many  pur- 
poses. The  study  of  the  spectrum  itself,  which,  until  now, 
has  only  been  able  to  be  photographed  upon  bromide  of 
silver  in  gelatine,  from  the  ultra-violet  to  the  green,  can 
now  be  photographed  with  ease  to  beyond  C in  the  red 
(for  example,  with  cyanine  or  iodine  green);  we  can 
thus  work  with  incomparably  greater  certainty  than  with 
the  so-called  “sensitive  to  red  collodion  emulsion.” 

In  the  next  place  paintings,  tapestry,  embroidering,  may 
be  reproduced  with  the  proper  light- value  for  blue  aud 
violet  on  the  one  hand,  and  yellow  and  red  on  the  other, 
without  the  first-named  coming  outtoo  light,  or  the  others 
too  dark,  the  great  failing  hitherto  in  the  accustomed 
photographic  preparations.  Such  results  I have  aimed  at 
with  bromide  of  silver  gelatine  plates  dyed  with  eosine, 
cyaniue,  benzol  rose,  aniliue,  violet,  and  naphthaline  red, 
where,  however,  I have  certainly  used  a yellow  glass 
before  the  lens  to  weaken  the  blue  rays. 

Such  orthochromatic  plates  I have  already  exhibited  iu 
August,  1884,  without  being  acquainted  with  the — as  yet 
unknown  by  demonstration— azaline  plates  of  Professor 
Vogel.  On  September  11,  1884,  at  the  foundation  lOte  of 
the  Photographic  Society  in  Frankfort,  all,,  I exhibited 
a collection  of  photographs  of  very  difficult  subjects,  water- 
colours, embroideries,  and  especially  of  some  old  oil  paint- 
ings, which  had  previously  presented  almost  insuperable 
difficulties.  Their  first  application  to  the  study  of  absorp- 
tion spectra  is  set  forth  in  this  work. 

I wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  those  gentlemen  who 
have  assisted  me  with  samples  of  dye-stuffs,  especially  to 
Professor  Pohl,  Dr.  Betredikt,  aud  Herr  Hecht  iu  Vienna, 
l)r.  Konigin  llochst  a M.,  and  Dr.  Schuchardt  in  Gbilitz, 
as  well  as  to  Dr.  E.  Horuig  in  Vienna,  whose  assistance  has 
ightened  my  labour  in  many  ways, 
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MARTYRS  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A Domestic  Drama  of  To-Day. 

(Scene  — The  Drawing-Room  oj  Vie  Pyros.  Euler  Mr.  Pgro 

with  camera.) 

Mrs.  Pyro.  My  dear  Henry,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  that  camera?  Not  use  it  in  the  drawing-room, 
surely ! 

Mr.  Pyro.  Well,  yes,  if  you  don’t  mind,  Matilda.  I’m 
rather  tired  of  landscapes,  and  would  like  to  try  a little 
portraiture.  Have  you  got  five  minutes  to  spare? 

Mrs.  Pyro.  Oh,  Henry,  I can't  sit  now,  in  this  shabby 
old  dress. 

Mr.  Pyro.  The  dress  doesn’t  matter  a bit.  Photo- 
graphers  always  say  that  people  take  very  much  better  in 
their  old  clothes.  Besides,  I'm  only  going  to  try  a few 
plates  just  for  practice.  Want  to  get  hold  of  the  right 
lighting  of  the  head,  aud  all  that,  you  know. 

Mrs.  Pyro.  Well,  if  you’re  sure  you  won't  be  more  than 
five  minutes — 

Mr.  Pyro.  Oh,  certain.  I think  this  is  about  the  spot 
(places  chair.)  Just  sit  here,  Matilda,  please.  (Mr.'-.  Pyro 
sits  down,  and  Mr.  Pyro  gazee  at  her  fixedly  for  a minute  and 
a-half.)  I don’t  quite  like  that  lighting.  I can’t  see  the 
line  down  the  nose. 

Mrs-  Pyro  (indignantly).  A line  down  my  nose,  Henry  ! 
I’m  sure  I’ve  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Pyro.  I mean  a line  of  light.  Just  move  about 
eighteen  inches  from  the  window'.  Yes,  that’s  better. 
Now  look  at — at — at — ah ! — at  that  vase  on  the  what-not ; 
no,  that’s  too  low.  Try  the  corner  of  the  picture  of  your 
father.  No,  that  won’t  do ; it’s  too  high. 

Mrs.  Pyro.  Don’t  keep  me  long,  Henry,  I’m  so  afraid 
the  new  girl  will  drop  the  baby  and  let  it  get  hold  of  the 
scissors  or  something. 

Mr.  Pyro  (confidently).  Oh  ! the  baby’s  all  right.  Here, 
fix  your  eye  on  the  brass  candlestick  on  the  piano  (murmurs 
to  himselj).  There  seem  to  be  two  spots  in  the  eye. 

Mrs.  Pyro.  Two  spots  in  my  eye,  Henry  ! 

Mr.  Pyro.  Spots  of  light,  my  dear.  There  ought  only 
to  be  one.  Would  you  mind  moving  your  head  half-an- 
inch  to  the  right?  Oh  ! that’s  a great  deal  too  much  ; half- 
an-ineb,  I said. 

Mrs.  Pyro  (pettishly).  Yes,  I know  you  did.  But  how 
can  one  tell  what  is  half-an-inch  without  measuring. 

Mr.  Pyro  (stepping  up  to  Mrs.  P.  and  attempting  to  arrange 
her  head).  There,  that’s  the  position  I want,  looking  at  the 
work-basket,  you  know.  Very  good  indeed.  It’ll  do 
capitally. 

Mrs.  Pyro  (rising).  I’m  very  glad,  for  I was  becoming 
awfully  tired. 

Mr.  Pyro.  For  gracious  sake,  Matilda,  don’t  get  up  and 
spoil  that  pose. 

Mrs.  Pyro.  Oh,  I thought  you’d  finished. 

Mr.  Pyro.  Not  at  all ; only  just  began.  Do  oblige  me 
by  sitting  down  again. 

Mrs.  Pyro.  Well,  but  do  make  haste  (sits  down  re- 
signedly). 

Mr.  Pyro  (thoughtfully).  H’ni.  Pose  not  so  good  as  the 
other,  but  I suppose  it  must  do. 

(Moves  camera  into  position.  Mrs.  Pyro  screams.) 

Mr.  Pyro,  Good  Heavens,  my  dear,  whatever  is  the 
matter  ? 

Mrs.  Pyro  (gaspingly).  The  lace  curtains  ! 

Mr.  Pyro.  Eh  ! YVhat ! Are  they  on  fire  ? 

Mrs.  Pyro.  On  fire?  Of  course  not.  Can’t  you  see 
you’ve  put  that  nasty  spiky  thing  through  them  ? And 
they  only  came  home  from  the  cleaners  yesterday  ! It’s  too 
bad,  Henry  1 

Mr.  Pyro.  What  a fuss  over  a little  hole.  There,  I’ve 
pu8hei  them  back. 

Mrs.  Pyro.  Yes,  and  put  them  all  out  of  shape.  What 
are  you  doing  now? 

Mr.  Pyro  (spreading  some  sheets  of  while  paper  on  the 


ground).  Your  face  is  a little  dark  on  the  shadowed  side, 
and  this  paper  will  throw  up  a reflection. 

Mrs.  Pyro  (reproachfully).  Why  do  you  take  the  worst 
side  of  my  face,  Henry  ? 

Mu.  Pyro.  My  dear,  I can’t  help  it.  The  situation  of 
the  window  won’t  let  me  take  it  on  the  other  side.  There, 
sit  quite  still  while  I focus  you.  (After  some  difficulty 
Mr.  P.  gets  the  camera  legs  arranged.  As  he  is  using  a six 
feet  landscape  tripod,  the  furniture  has  to  be  moved  to  allow  the 
lc(,s  to  be  stretched  sufficiently  wide.)  About  the  height,  I 
fancy  (buries  his  head  under  the  focussing  cloth). 

Mrs.  Pyro.  Ilarkl  I thought  I heard  baby  crying.  Do 
let  me  go,  Henry. 

Mr.  Pyro  ( from  under  the  focussing  cloth).  J ust  oue 
moment.  Can’t  get  the  camera  low  enough  so  as  to  have 
your  head  on  the  plate  (moves  the  tripod  a little  wider , and, 
not  noticing  lie  has  placed  one  leg  on  the  smooth  tiles  of  the 
fire- place,  when  he  removes  his  hand  the  leg  slips,  the  camera 
falls  to  the  ground,  and  he  remains  enveloped  in  the  focussing 
cloth). 

Mrs.  Pyro  (without  a shade  of  sympathy).  There,  Henry, 
do  put  it  away  for  to-day.  I suppose  you’ve  smashed  it  ? 

Mr.  Pyro.  (Somewhat  ruffled).  No,  luckily  it's  allright. 
I must  use  something  instead  of  the  tripod.  Ah  ! that 
music-stool  will  do  with  some  books  upon  it.  (Piles  up 
a Staunton's  Shakespeare,  and  six  volumes  of  “ All  the  Year 
Round  " on  the  music-stool,  anil  plan's  the  camera  upon  them). 

Mrs.  Pyro.  I’m  sure  baby’s  crying. 

Mr.  Pyro  (Under  the  focussing  cloth).  Nonsense;  /can’t 
bear  him.  Wish  I had  something  to  tilt  up  the  camera  a 
little  in  front.  Perhaps  this  penholder  will  answer  the 
purpose ; yes,  capital.  Bemember,  keep  looking  at  the 
work  basket. 

Mrs.  Pyro.  I thought  you  said  I was  to  look  at  the 
candlestick. 

Mr.  Pyro.  No,  no,  never  mind  the  candlestick.  Now- 
then,  I’m  going  to  put  in  the  dark  slide. 

Mrs.  Pyro  (Uneasily).  What  is  that  girl  walking  about 
so  overhead  for?  I feel  sure  she’s  left  baby  to  himself. 

Mr.  Pyro.  I tell  you  lie’s  all  right,  though  I wish  she 
wouldn't  walk  ; the  least  noise  sets  these  booKs  and  camera 
vibrating.  Now  then,  the  exposure  won’t  be  long  ( takes 
the  cap  off  and  intends  to  count  ten.  At  eight  a bump  is 
heard  upstairs,  followed  by  a squall.) 

Mrs.  Pyro  (agitated).  There,  I told  you  something 
would  happen  to  that  darling  child.  (Rushes  out  of  the 
room.) 

Mr.  Pyro. — ( Well,  it  doesn't  matter  what  Mr.  Pyro  said.) 

[J  quarter  of  an  hour  later.  Mrs.  Pyro  has  returned  to  the 
drawing-room  with  the  baby.  Mr.  Pyro  has  come  back  from 
his  dark  room.] 

Mr.  Pyro.  Well,  is  he  hurt ! 

Mrs.  Pyro.  No,  thank  goodness  ; but  if  he  had  broken 
his  back  I should  put  it  down  to  your  horrid  photography. 

I suppose  I look  a fright  in  the  photograph  you’ve  taken  ? 

Mr.  Pyro.  Well,  not  exactly,  my  dear.  The  fact  is,  you 
don’t  appear  at  all.  1 forgot  to  pull  out  the  shutter  of  the 

dark  slide  ! (Tableau.) 


D a tent  Intelligence. 


Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

8313.  John  Bailey  Holrotd,  Waterhouse  Chambers,  Crossley 
Street,  Halifax,  for  “Improvements  in  camera  slides,  dis- 
pensing with  the  use  of  glass  plates,  and  in  substitution 
thereof.’’ — 9th  July,  1885. 

8381.  John  Montgomery  Charles  Grove,  Castle  Grove,  Letter- 
kenny,  Ireland,  for  “An  improved  device  for  supporting, 
raising,  lowering,  levelling,  and  directing  photographic 
cameras,  and  for  other  purposes.” — 11th  July,  1885. 

83G7.  Frank  Bisnor,  53,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  for  “ An  im- 
proved stand  for  exhibiting  photographic  and  other  pictures, 
and  show  and  other  cards.” — (J.  F.  Knipp  aud  Co.,  Gemany.) 
—10th  July,  1885. 
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Patent  Sealed. 

7792.  William  Heath,  24,  George  Street,  Plymouth,  Optician 
and  Mathematical  Instrument  Maker,  for  ‘‘An  instantaneous 
Bhutter  for  use  in  obtaining  photographic  pictures.” — Dated 
16th  May,  1884. 

Specifications  Published  during  the  Week. 
15,887.  William  Middle.miss,  of  Holmefield  Mill,  Thornton 
Road,  Bradford,  in  the  county  of  York,  Camera  Maker,  for 
“ Irnpr  ivements  in  photographic  cameras.” — Dated  May  14  ih, 
1885. 

A camera  with  multiple  adjustments,  the  claims  being — 

1.  The  two  brass  angle  plates,  and  the  method  of  fastening 
the  supports  of  camera  front  to  these  angle  plates. 

2.  The  method  of  sliding  the  camera  front  and  its  supports 
from  one  end  of  moveable  frame  to  the  other,  so  as  to  obtain 
long  or  short  focus. 

3.  The  combined  arrangement  of  parts,  as  before  described, 
of  camera  front,  wood  or  metal  frame,  strutts  and  brass  angle 
plates,  whereby  the  camera  front  aud  its  supports  may  be  folded 
into  bottom  of  camera,  from  the  back  end  of  camera  bottom 
without  detaching  any  part. 

4.  The  brass  plate  to  which  the  camera  back  or  body  is  hinged. 

5.  The  method  of  fastening  the  back  and  brass  strutts  to  this 
brass  plate  so  as  to  move  the  camera  body  horizontally. 

6.  The  method  of  sliding  the  brass  plate,  camera  back,  and 
brass  strutts  combined,  from  one  end  of  the  camera  bottom  to 
the  other  without  detaching  any  part. 

7.  The  base-board  and  the  use  of  it  as  tripod  top  and  as  a 
protection  to  glass  focus  screen. 

Patents  Granted  in  America. 

321,139.  Thomas  Samuels,  Hadley-Monken,  County  of  Middle- 
sex, England,  assignor  of  one-half  to  Alexander  Melville  Clark 
and  William  Clark,  “ Photgraphic  camera.”  Filed  September 
17,  1884.  (No  Model.)  Patented  in  England  May  3,  1884, 
No.  7,201  ; in  France  September  1,  1884,  No.  164,039;  in 
Belgium  September  2,  1884,  No.  66,194  ; and  in  Germany 
September  9,  1884,  No.  31,170. 

321,244.  Ludwig  H.  Philippi,  Hamburg,  Germany,  “Method 
of  producing  photo-relievos.”  Filed  January  8,  1883.  (No 
specimens.)  Patented  in  Italy  October  4,  18S2,  No.  16  14, 
636  ; and  in  Belgium  October  16,  1882,  No.  59,109. 

Claim.  — 1.  The  process  of  producing  photo-relievo  engravings 
having  depressions  of  equal  depth  upon  their  surface,  which  con- 
sists of  covering  a plate  of  non-corrosible  material  with  a uniform 
layer  of  corrosible  material,  forming  the  design  upon  the  said 
corrosible  material  in  non-corrosible  varnish,  and  etching  away 
the  exposed  portious  of  the  corrosible  material  down  to  the  non- 
corrosible  plate,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

2.  A photo-relievo  engraving  as  produced  by  the  hereinbefore- 
described  process,  consisting  of  a uniform  layer  of  corrosible 
material  in  combination  with  a non-corrosible  base-plate,  so  that 
the  depressions  etched  through  the  said  corrosible  material  are 
of  equal  depth  all  over  the  plate,  substantially  as  set  forth. 
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and  removed  from  inside  the  bellows  ; wrap  or  cover  this 
box  with  newspaper  or  thin  paper  to  prevent  any  extra- 
neous glue  going  through  canvas  and  fastening  the  bellows 
to  the  box,  theu  cover  it  with  black  calico,  gluing  it  over 
at  the  joint  in  the  centre  of  what  will  eventually  be  the 
bottom  of  bellows.  Then  take  strips  of  thin  cardboard, 
cut  into  strips  the  width  of  each  fold,  say  an  inch  with  the 
ends  cut  to  an  angle  of  45°  ; 
glue  these  at  intervals  and  all 
round  the  box,  letting  tl 
by  placing  the  two  shorter 
sides  opposite  each  other, 
and  then  the  two  longer 
sides,  leaving  a gap  between  ^ — 
each  piece  a little  more  than  double  the  thickness  of  the 
cardboard  and  calico,  or  about  three  times  thickness  of  the 
cardboard. 

When  the  whole  of  the  sides  of  the  box  are  covered,  glue 
another  piece  of  calico  over  all  these,  again  making  the 
junction  at  the  bottom.  Now,  with  a paper-knife,  score 
between  the  cardboard,  and  let  seta  little,  pull  out  the  box 
a little  way,  and  commence  folding  the  bellows  into 
form  ; when  all  folded,  place  under  pressure  till  dry.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  strijs  of  cardboard  are  sufficiently 
wide  apart,  ora  “hinge”  cannot  be  formed,  to  allow  the 
angles  to  close  up  entirely.  Of  course,  thin  leather  may 
be  used,  if  wished,  for  the  outer  covering,  and  expense  be 
no  object. 

I he  Improved  Method  for  Cloth  Bellows. — Procure  two 
pieces  of  calico  of  equal  size ; glue  bet  ween  these  (a  mix- 
ture of  shoemaker’s  paste  aud  glue  is  best)  a sheet  of 
brown  paper,  and,  as  soon  as  glued,  score  either  with  a 
paper-knife  or  back  of  a knife  blade,  the  four  corners  on 
the  inside , as  at  fig.  1 ; then,  with  a guage  piece  of  wood, 


Fig.  1. 

the  width  of  folds  required  (say  an  inch)  score  as  at  fig.  2, 


Fig.  2. 


CAMERA  HELLOWd  MAKING  FOR  AMATEURS. 

BY  T.  G.  WHAITE. 


first  one  “score”  inside,  then  one  outside,  so  that  they 
will  fold  as  at  fig.  3 ; fold  whilst  the  glue  is  still  soft,  and 


A few  weeks  ago,  at  oue  of  the  monthly  meetings  of  the 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  I gave  a demonstration 
on  making  camera  bellows,  these  being  so  much  required 
by  amateurs  for  experimental  work,  enlarging,  microscopic, 
and  lantern  slide  making.  Since  then  I have  received 
mauy  applications  for  particulars,  both  from  professional 
and  amateur  photographers.  The  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings merely  stating  that  such  had  taken  place,  the  sub- 
joined short  description  and  few  diagrams  will,  I hope, 
make  matters  clear,  and  be  of  some  use  to  our  co-workers. 

There  are  two  methods  of  making  bellows;  the  first  I 
will  cajl  the  old  fashioned,  and  the  second  the  modern. 
The  first,  though  making  a rather  heavy  bellows,  may 
still  be  found  the  best  for  fixed  or  studio  work.  The 
second  makes  a much  lighter  affair. 

First  procure  four  pieces  of  wood  that  will  form  a box, 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  bellows  required,  either  a square 
or  a cone  shape  ; tie  them  together  by  winding  cotton- 
thread  round,  or  lightly  tack  them  together,  so  that  when 
finished  the  box  or  mould  may  be  pulled  easily  asunder 


Fig.  3. 

press  well  up  ; theu  lay  the  calico  out  flat  again,  and  make 
your  joiut  as  at  fig.  4,  by  gluing  the  two  ends  of  calico  at 


Fig.  4. 


bottom  of  bellows.  When  dry  enough,  begin  bending  the 
corners  into  position,  and  place  under  pressure  to  dry. 

As  an  experiment  it  is  worth  the  little  trouble  to  try  and 
make  one  of  about  four  folds  on  an  ordinary  match-box. 
To  show  how  simple  the  matter  is,  by  adoptiug  this  plan, 
there  will  be  no  occasion  to  constantly  refer  to  this  article 
when  making  the  bellows. 
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Jfotcs. 

The  London  Photographic  Exhibition  will  open  to  the 
public  on  Monday,  October  5th,  and  exhibits  must  be  in, 
on  or  before  September  24th.  Further  information  on 
page  449. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  much  more  care  will  be  taken  as 
regards  the  admission  of  apparatus  than  was  the  case  last 
year;  in  fact,  that  nothing  will  be  admitted  unless  it  is 
a novelty  of  the  year. 

Strange  it  is  that  once  more  there  should  be  appended 
to  the  Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition  conditions,  a 
special  notice  in  coloured  ink  to  the  effect  that  the  rules 
and  regulations  are  to  be  adhered  to.  Here  is  the  notice. 


“ Special  Notice. — By  order  of  the  Council. — rl  he  Rules 
and  Regulations  respecting  the  Exhibition  are  to  be  strictly 
adhered  to,  therefore  no  Picture  or  Apparatus  will  be  re- 
ceived after  Niue  o’clock,  p.m.,  on  Thursday,  September 
24th.” 


To  make  rules,  and  then  issue  a notice  that  they  will  be 
observed,  is  ludicrous  enough ; but  it  is  still  more  so  to 
make  this  notice  “ Special.”  The  notice  purports  to  be  by 
Order  of  the  Couucil ; this  is  perhaps  a mistake — lay  the 
blame  on  the  printer,  is  the  usual  thing. 

We  have  seen  during  the  past  week  an  election  address 
in  which  the  political  tenets  of  the  candidates  are  duly 
arranged  round  liis  vignette  portrait ; his  excuse  for  thus 
obtruding  himself  being  that  a personal  canvass  of  the 
constituency  was  impossible.  But  is  the  said  candidate 
quite  sure  that  his  distribution  of  his  photograph  is  not  an 
offence  under  the  new  aud  most  stringent  Corrupt  Practices 
Act?  By  that  measure  candidates  are  peremptorily  for- 
bidden to  pay  for  vehicles  of  any  kind  for  use  during  the 
election.  How,  then,  can  the  one  referred  to  defend  liis 
outlay  on  the  cartes  he  is  sending  round  ? 

fncandescent  lamps  consisting  of  refractory  substances 
heated  by  a gas  or  blow-pipe  flame  have  never  come  into 
very  general  use — unless  we  make  a partial  qualification 
in  the  case  of  limelight,  so  much  employed  in  the  optical 
lantern  ; but  if  the  performance  of  M.  Fahnehjelmes  new 
incandescent  lamp  approaches  the  promise,  we  may  have 
an  exception  to  this  rule. 

A group  of  thin  rods  of  magnesia  or  other  similar  re- 
fractory material  i3  placed  immediately  over  a “ water 
gas  ” flame,  and  these  rods  become  so  hot  as  to  give  a 
white  tolerably  actinic  light,  very  like  an  ordinary  lime- 
light, but  much  larger. 

The  so-called  “ water  gas  ” is  a mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
carbon  monoxide,  and  it  is  obtained  by  passing  steam  over 
white  hot  coke.  It  gives  an  intensely  hot  flame,  but  its 
use  involves  serious  dangers.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  ex- 


tremely poisonous,  even  if  inhaled  in  a small  quantity  ; 
aud  in  the  second  place,  there  is  no  smell  to  warn  people 
of  its  escape.  Hence  poisonings  aud  explosions  are  very 
likely  to  happen. 

Now  that  Sir  Edward  Lee,  the  Manager  of  the  Albert 
Palace  at  Battersea,  has  suggested  the  offering  of  prizes  to 
itinerant  musicians  so  as  to  raise  the  tone  of  street  minstrelsy, 
perhaps  someone  interested  in  photography  will  take  the 
hint,  and  offer  a prize  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  work 
turned  out  by  the  peripatetic  photographer.  What  the 
latter  has  most  to  contend  against  is  the  ungrateful 
character  of  his  surroundings.  How  can  a man  be  expected 
to  take  an  artistic  photograph  when  he  has  to  use  a chalk 
cliff  as  a background,  or  a sea  wall  over  which  somebody 
often  contrives  to  dangle  his  legs  at  the  critical  moment, 
and  the  unlucky  man  gets,  in  consequence,  a picture  of  a 
lady  with  a pair  of  boots  on  her  shoulders!  Despite,  too, 
of  the  utmost  care  in  the  selection  of  a shady  spot,  what  is 
to  prevent  the  light  shining  in  the  eyes  of  the  sitter,  and 
entirely  obliterating  his  or  her  optics?  We  fear  uutil  the 
police  and  the  parochial  authorities  allow  photographers 
to  carry  about  with  them  some  kind  of  portable  studio,  so 
as  to  furnish  a background  and  get  rid  of  top  light,  the 
street  photographer  will  not  have  much  chance  of  showing 
what  he  can  do  in  the  way  of  good  pictures. 

The  low  rate,  too,  at  which  the  itinerant  photo- 
grapher is  compelled  to  work  is  against  him.  Three- 
pence is  all  he  can  hope  to  get  in  some  neighbour- 
hoods, though,  to  do  him  justice,  he  always  tries 
to  get  more.  We  happened  a short  time  ago  to  be  in  the 
vicinity  of  Waustead  Flats,  and  a boy  who  had  been  look- 
ing enviously  at  the  specimens  on  a photographer’s  dark 
box  asked  the  price.  “ Nine-pence,”  promptly  replied  the 
operator.  “I’ve  only  got  four  pence,”  said  the  boy,  and 
was  going  on,  when  the  photographer  called  him  back,  and 
offered  to  take  him  for  that  sum.  Now  it  so  happened 
that  the  boy  had  ideas  of  his  own,  aud,  to  begin  with, 
decidedly  objected  to  be  photographed  against  a horse- 
trough  in  front  of  a public  house,  just  because  the  camera 
happened  to  be  placed  there,  and  quite  ten  minutes  were 
spent  in  selecting  a spot  to  the  sitter's  mind.  When  the 
photograph  was  taken,  there  was  a defect,  and  the 
“partner” — the  itinerant  photographers  always  work  in 
couples— whispered  to  his  “principal”  that  it  didn’t 
matter,  as  the  sitter  was  only  a boy.  Unluckily,  the  boy 
overheard  the  whisper,  and  resolutely  refused  to  have  the 
picture;  audit  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  principal  at 
once  took  him  again.  But  from  first  to  last  the  transaction 
took  half-an-hour,  and  all  for  four-pence,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  cost  of  materials.  Not  very  profitable,  surely  ! 


As  an  example  of  Child  Portraiture,  that  issued  as  our 
supplement  this  week — the  Marguerite  of  J.  E.  Mayall — • 
will  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  our  readers. 

This  picture  was  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  last  exhi- 
bition at  Pall  Mall,  but  Mr.  Mayall  could  take  no  award, 
as  he  was  one  of  the  judges. 
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The  series  of  instantaneous  photographs  of  Henley 
Regatta,  taken  by  Messrs.  Marsh  Brothers  this  summer, 
and  referred  to  in  our  issue  of  last  week,  is  perhaps  more 
complete  thau  ever,  comprising  nearly  a dozen  pictures  of 
surprisingly  uniform  excellence.  As  photographs  of  active 
life,  they  may  interest  anyone.  Possibly  the  boating  man 
(and  woman  too,  for  a matter  of  that)  will  be  much  edified 
iu  the  technology  of  the  boating  craft  by  a study  of  these 
photographs ; but  an  outsider  will  merely  wonder  what 
the  mystic  titles  mean,  and  admire  the  pictures. 


A self-registering  photometer  is  one  of  the  latest 
American  inventions,  but  it  is  only  a photometer  in  a very 
partial  sense  ; in  fact,  it  measures  the  radiant  heat  of  a gas 
flame,  aud  it  is  assumed  that  this  radiant  heat  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  light. 


A differential  thermometer,  having  mercury  in  the 
syphon  tube,  is  balanced  so  that  the  blackened  bulb  is 
tolerably  close  to  the  gas  flame  of  which  the  variations  are 
to  be  recorded.  An  iucrease  or  diminution  of  heat  shifts 
in  mercury  and  disturbs  the  balance  of  the  thermometer. 
The  record  is  taken  by  a needle,  which  is  connected  with 
the  tilting  thermometer,  being  driven  through  a card  at 
stated  intervals,  a clock-work  motor  being  used  for  this 
purpose. 

The  lot  of  the  painter  who  has  to  design  such  a picture 
as  “ The  Meet  of  the  Coaching  Club,”  which  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Law  Courts  last  week,  is  not  a happy  one. 
Thus  Mr.  Gibson,  the  plaintiff  in  the  action,  was  to  paint 
“ the  heads,  head-dresses,  and  hands  only,”  and  he  was  to 
be  very  particular  with  the  portrait  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  who  was  u to  keep  her  eye  fixed  on  the  drag  of  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort.”  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Bassano,  the 
defendant,  was  cautioned  by  Mr.  Gibson  that  “ if  you 
associate  the  wrong  people  together  you  will  give  mortal 
offence  to  somebody.”  Wbat  a volume  of  anxieties  this 
ominous  reminder  suggests ! Imagine  Brown’s  agonies  on 
discovering  himself  hobnobbing  with  Jones,  with  whom  he 
is  not  on  speaking  terms  ; or  Robinson’s  disgust  because 
White  has  been  placed  next  the  Dube,  when  everybody 
knows  that  he  (Robinson)  is  one  of  his  Grace’s  dearest 
friends ! Then  everybody  who  had  to  figure  in  the  picture 
was  to  have  his  photograph  taken,  aud  as  this  meant  the 
photographing  of  some  160  people,  what  with  inducing 
persons  to  sit,  the  inability  in  a large  number  of  cases  to  keep 
engagements,  and  the  inevitable  large  percentage  of  failures 
requiring  re-sittings,  the  task,  would  appear  to  be  an  in- 
terminable one.  As  a matter  of  fact,  only  fifteen  out  of 
the  number  consented  to  have  their  portraits  taken.  But 
whether  this  reluctance  arose  from  the  “ wrong  people  ” 
being  associated  we  are  not  told.  Anyway,  both  Mr. 
Bassano  and  Mr.  Gibson  must  have  been  heartily  sick  of 
the  affair,  and  ought  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  the 
idea  being  abandoned.  Tiresome  and  vexatious  as  the 
preparations  for  such  a picture  must  have  been,  a law- 
suit is  infinitely  worse. 

lhat  the  copyright  iu  photographs  will  soon  be  protected 


in  Italy  is  probable,  as  a measure  on  the  subject  is  now 
before  the  Parliament. 


The  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Villiers,  the  special  artist 
of  the  Illustrated  Loudon  News  iu  the  Soudan,  are  in  one 
sense  very  disappointing.  All  those  exhibited  in  the  shop 
windows  might  have  been  done  iu  any  suburban  back 
garden.  Who  care3  about  portraits  of  Lord  Wolseley  and 
his  staff,  or  of  a number  of  officers  sitting  at  mess  in  a 
tent  ? What  one  would  like  to  have  would  be  pictures  of 
the  Arab  soldiery  ; pictures  of  the  battle-field  after  the 
contest — ghastly  mementoes,  no  doubt,  but  undeniably 
interesting  aud  valuable  ; “ bits”  of  native  characteristics, 
no  matter  how  trivial ; aud,  above  all,  if  possible,  photo- 
graphs of  actual  fighting.  But  this  stage  of  perfection, 
though  often  talked  about,  has  not  yet  been  reached. 


A photograph  of  the  Horticultural  Hall,  New  Orleans 
Exhibition,  and  taken  by  the  electric  light,  is  issued  with 
the  current  number  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer.  The 
view  includes  eight  arc  lamps,  the  result  being  curiously 
illustrative  of  reversed  and  re-reversed  action  of  light. 


In  each  case  the  central  spot  or  image  of  the  arc  itself 
is  black  iu  the  print,  while  immediately  round  the  arc  is  a 
light  circle,  then  a darker  circle,  and  beyond  this  a light 
halo  graduating  off  into  nothing. 


By  a happy  chance,  photography  has  been  the  means  of 
adding  a valuable  historical  picture  to  the  National  Por- 
trait Gallery.  Iu  the  Athenaeum  of  December  6th  appeared 
an  account  of  the  discovery  of  a picture  in  the  Belvedere 
Palace  at  Vienna,  representing  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1793,  with  Mr.  Pitt  addressing  the  House.  Consequent 
upon  the  discovery,  the  picture  wa3  photographed,  and  a 
copy  presented  to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  So  much 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  subject  by  means  of  the  photo- 
graph, that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  has  presented  the 
original  to  the  British  nation.  The  picture  was  painted 
in  London  by  C.  Antou  Ilickel,  aud  is  of  a very  large  size. 
It  is  expected  to  arrive  in  London  in  a few  days. 


A favourite  photographic  design  for  birthday,  Christ- 
mas, or  New  Year's  card  is  a hand  holding  a bunch  of 
flowers.  We  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  design  as  a 
design,  but  would  suggest  that  a good  shaped  human  hand 
be  always  employed  as  a model.  We  saw  some  cards  the 
other  day  where  a plaster  cast  was  used,  and  the  mathe- 
matically ruled  lines  in  the  knuckles  and  joints  were  as 
unlike  human  nature  as  they  possibly  could  be.  Are  well- 
formed  hands  so  scarce  that  a badly-modelled  plaster  cast 
must  be  substituted  ? 


The  Darwin  Medal — given  by  the  Midland  Union  of 
Scientific  Societies  for  the  encouragement  of  original 
research — has  been  awarded  for  the  current  year  to  W.  J. 
Harrison,  F.G.S.,  who  is  Vice-President  of  the  Birmingham 
Photographic  Society,  aud  Science  Demonstrator  at  the 
Birmingham  Board  Schools, 
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Mr.  Jan  Van  Beers,  whose  collection  of  pictures  in  Bond 
Street  took  fashionable  London  by  storm  a few  months 
ago,  knows  well  the  value  of  photography.  He  has  had  a 
number  of  his  works  at  the  Salon  Barmen  photographed, 
and  sells  the  copies  for  a trifling  sum.  As  the  subjects 
chosen  by  Mr.  Van  Beers,  and  his  treatment  of  them,  are 
essentially  “ taking,”  the  photographs  will  doubtless  have 
a large  sale.  AVe  do  not  see  why  this  practice  should  not 
be  generally  adopted.  Many  people  would  be  glad  to  have 
mementoes  of  celebrated  pictures,  especially  if  the  pictures 
have  a religious  tendency.  The  enormous  sale  of  copies  of 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt’s  “ The  Light  of  the  AVorld  ” is  a case 
in  point.  There  is  a large  section  of  the  public  who  re- 
gard seeing  certain  pictures  as  they  regard  hearing 
oratorios,  not  as  amusements,  but  in  some  way  as  religious 
observances.  A visit  to  the  Dore  Gallery,  for  instance, 
reminds  one  very  much  of  going  to  church.  The  visitors 
talk  in  whispers,  move  about  noiselessly,  and  assume — un- 
consciously, no  doubt — semi-reverential  attitudes.  In  fact, 
this  demeanour  has  become  so  recognised  that  the 
managers  of  the  Bond  Street  Gallery,  where  a Biblical  sub- 
ject painted  by  Mr.  E.  Long  is  now  exhibited,  openly 
announce  that  silence  must  be  observed. 


The  latest  importation  of  Western  civilisation  into 
Japan  is  the  institution  of  a Patent  law ; but  it  is  so 
framed  as  to  be  of  little  value  to  any  but  Japanese 
subjects. 


The  proposed  Amateur  Photographic  Club  (see 
page  335)  appears  to  have  fallen  through  in  its  original 
form,  and  an  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  form  a general  club, 
including  both  professionals  and  amateur— several  of  the 
former  having  place  on  the  committee.  It  is,  in  fact,  to  be 
something  very  similar  to  the  existing  Photographic  Club. 


A DAY  WITH  THE  TRICYCLE  AND  CAMERA  IN 

SWITZERLAND. 

BY  C.  BAY  WOODS. 

In  taking  train  from  Lausanne  to  Arisp,  and  goiug  round 
by  the  Lake  ot'  Geneva  and  then  up  the  Rhone  Valley,  it 
was  impossible  to  avoid  remarking  the  smoothness  and 
cleanliness  of  the  roads.  The  Swiss  carriage  roads  are  all 
good,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  here 
and  there  one  meets  a traveller,  or  party  of  travellers, 
making  their  way  on  the  bicycle  or  tricycle.  These 
travellers  are  usually  English,  and  their  machines  embrace 
almost  every  pattern,  from  the  small  safety  bicycle  to  the 
“ Sociable  ” tricycle,  one  seat  of  the  latter  being  frequently, 
as  in  England,  occupied  by  a lady.  Being  a tricyclist 
myself — though  not,  perliap3,  a very  enthusiastic  one — my 
thoughts  naturally  recurred  to  this  mode  of  progression 
when  I found  myself  returning  from  the  mountains,  and 
on  my  arrival  at  Montreux,  where  I had  arranged  to  meet 
three  friends,  whose  acquaintance  I had  made  at  the  Riffel, 
I looked  about  for  a tricycle  as  a means  of  working  off  a 
little  of  the  superfluous  energy  that  Iliad  been  accumulat- 
ing in  the  mountain  air.  There  were  plenty  of  machines 
to  be  obtained  at  Vevey,  six  or  seven  miles  away,  but  the 
only  one  to  be  obtained  in  Montreux  belonged  to  the 
“chef  of  the  hotel  at  which  I stopped.  His  machine  was 
a new  one,  and  he  was  not  easily  persuaded  to  hire  it  out 


to  me,  but  on  beiug  assured  that  I was  in  the  habit  of 
riding,  we  soon  came  to  terms. 

Tricycling  photographers  usually  have  some  special 
arrangement  for  carrying  their  apparatus  ; I had  to  make 
shift  as  be3t  I could.  My  7£  by  5 camera  and  six  double 
slides  I placed  in  its  heavy  leather  case  instead  of  in  the 
two  light  satchels  I usually  take  with  me  when  walking, 
and  this  case  I suspended  by  the  strap  to  the  axle  of  the 
“ Royal  Salvo,”  it  being  prevented  from  swinging  by  the 
seat  rod,  which  pressed  tightly  against  it ; this  was  almost 
as  handy  as  having  it  in  a basket,  for  I could  take  it  out  of 
the  case  without  detaching  the  latter  from  the  machine. 
The  camera  legs  I strapped  to  the  rod,  which  prevents  the 
machine  (a  front-steerer)  from  falling  backwards.  So  far, 
all  was  simple  enough  ; but  I found  on  mounting  that  my 
heels  came  in  contact  with  the  case  at  every  stroke  ; this 
difficulty  I got  over  by  putting  my  feet  more  forward  on 
the  treadles  than  U customary,  and  in  a short  time  felt 
little  or  no  inconvenience  by  so  doing. 

The  point  from  which  I started  was  ju3t  at  the  foot  of 
the  new  railway  that  ascends  the  hill  of  Glion.  The  rail- 
way goes  up  the  hill-side  at  an  angle  of  about  forty  degrees, 
two  cars  being  connected  by  a long  chain,  so  that  as  the 
one  descends  it  helps  to  pull  the  other  up.  On  this  rail- 
way, with  the  little  station  in  the  foreground,  I exposed 
ray  first  plate,  then  putting  my  apparatus  back  into  the 
case,  1 commenced,  at  half-past  Dine  o’clock,  to  ascend  the 
road  which  leads  up  to  the  Castle  of  Chillon.  The  first 
quarter-mile  was  the  hardest  part  of  the  road,  but  that  ac- 
complished, a run  of  a little  over  a mile  brought  me  to  the 
Castle.  The  sun  shining  at  this  time  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Castle,  to  attempt  to  photograph  it  would  have  been 
to  waste  a plate,  so  leaving  my  machine  and  apparatus  in 
the  care  of  a polite  gend’arme,  I entered  the  Castle  and 
took  a brief  glance  at  the  interior,  more  particularly  at  the 
dungeon  where  the  prisoner,  not  Byron’s,  was  confined. 
Here  they  show  the  visitor  the  place  where  his  chain 
rubbed  away  the  rock,  and  though  1 would  not  for  a moment 
doubt  that  his  chain  did  rub  out  that  much,  yet  it  is  im- 
possible to  refrain  from  asking  why  the  prisoner  did  not 
rub  out  his  chain  at  the  same  time  and  walk  out,  for  1 only 
saw  the  one  gend’arme  to  guard  the  place.  On  the  pillars 
of  the  dungeon  are  inscribed  the  names  of  Byron,  Eugene 
Sue,  and  a thousand  other  celebrities,  said  celebrities, 
mostly  English,  consisting  of  every  Smith,  Jones,  and 
Robinson  who  possessed  a good  memory,  for  the  attendant. 
Seeing  that  a gentleman  of  the  name  of  Wood  had  left  his 
mark  there,  I prefixed  my  initials  and  affixed  the  letter  S, 
then  rode  away  with  that  glow  within  my  breast  which  one 
always  feels  after  doing  a generous  and  no  ole  deed.  Mr. 
Wood — without  the  S — may  now  experience  the  satisfac- 
tion of  feeling  that  he  has  not  laboured  in  vain.  This  sort 
of  thing  appears  to  be  fashionable,  for  the  initials  to  most 
ordinary  names  showed  repeated  maDglings. 

At  a little  distance  from  the  Castle,  on  the  south  side,  I 
alighted,  set  up  my  camera,  and  exposed  a plate.  One 
thing  only  would  I have  liked  omitted  from  the  picture, 
and  that  was,  the  arms  of  the  Canton  Vaud,  which  some 
patriotic  numskulls  have  painted  very  large  on  one  of  the 
walls,  together  with  the  words  “ Libertc  et  Patrie.”  They 
have  also  painted  the  word  “Chillon”  in  very  large 
letters  on  the  roof  of  the  central  tower.  I was  very  glad 
of  this,  for  while  everybody  believes  it  to  be  Chillon 
directly  it  appears  in  sight,  it  is  nice  to  have  one’s  im- 
pressions confirmed  by  the  sight  of  a nice  label  on  such 
an  object  of  interest.  One  thing  only  is  wanted  now, 
and  I humbly  commend  the  suggestion  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Swiss  authorities— that  is,  to  neatly  encircle 
the  whole  castle  with  the  words— “ Visitors  are  particu- 
larly requested  not  to  touch,”  in  three  or  four  languages. 

Between  Chillon  and  Villeneuve,  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  lake,  there  is  little  of  any  interest,  except  a very  small 
ialet  on  which,  about  a hundred  years  ago,  a lady  taste- 
fully planted  three  elms.  It  is  a pretty  and  graceful 
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feature  in  the  landscape,  but  owing  to  its  distance  from 
the  shore,  and  the  dilHculty  of  finding  any  suitable  sub- 
ject to  harmonize  with  it,  I was  forced  to  ride  on  without 
securing  it  upon  my  plates.  As  I approached  Villeneuve, 
a mile  and  a half  beyond  Chillon,  “an  ancient  and  fish- 
like smell  ” apprised  me  of  the  fact  that  here  was  a fishing 
station.  A few  barges,  a number  of  nets  spread  out  on 
poles,  and  many  piles  of  paving  stones  aud  logs  of  wood, 
apprised  me  of  the  nature  of  the  various  pursuits  of  the 
inhabitants  ; but  with  none  of  the  “accessories  ” mentioned 
did  it  seem  possible  to  form  a picture.  The  road  through 
the  town  was  far  from  inviting,  anil  had  I had  the  hardi- 
hood to  ride  through  it,  I should  doubtless  have  received 
a severe  bumping  in  passing  over  the  smooth  round  stones 
that  formed  its  paving ; so,  keeping  round  by  the  Lake 
till  I got  into  the  high  road  again,  I made  my  way  with  all 
speed  up  the  Rhone  Valley  for  three  or  four  miles  without 
havirg  occasion  to  take  out  my  camera,  till  I came  to  a 
pretty  little  village  called  La  Roche.  Here  some  houses 
aDcl  cottages  very  characteristic  of  this  partof  Switzerland 
arrested  my  attention,  and  turning  out  of  the  main  road, 
I drew  up  under  some  trees  and  set  up  the  apparatus.  My 
appearance  created  some  sensation,  for  before  1 was  quite 
ready,  I found  myself  an  object  of  wondering  attention  of 
half  the  juvenile  population,  whom  I with  difficulty  per- 
suaded to  watch  my  opera' ious  from  behiud  or  from  one 
side,  instead  of  from  the  front.  A fine  tree  overshadow- 
ing the  roadway  occupied  a considerable  portion  of  the 
right  hand  side  of  my  first  picture ; on  ihe  lift  hand  side 
appeared  a portion  of  a well-built  stone  cottage  with  a 
neat  balcony  and  gabled  roof.  Partially  hidden  by  the 
tree  was  a larger  house  at  the  corner  of  a lane,  the  other 
corner  being  occupied  by  an  old  cottage  with  steps  outside 
leading  to  the  upper  storey.  Behind  ad  appeared  the  slope 
of  the  hills  clothed  with  trees  and  shrubs.  Turning  my 
camera  round,  and  taking  up  another  position,  I secured  a 
very  picturesque  little  cottage,  in  front  of  which  stood  the 
village  pump  ; the  roadway,  flanked  with  a row  of  poplars, 
and  the  faint  outline  of  the  distant  mountains,  completed 
the  picture.  A little  farther  down  the  village  another 
subject  arrested  my  attention — two  cottages  close  to  the 
hill  side,  and  faced  with  a fine  willow  tree.  Thinking 
that  later  on  in  the  day  the  sun  would  give  a more 
effective  appearance  to  the  tree,  my  apparatus  was 
once  more  taken  down  and  put  on  the  tricycle,  to  the  no 
small  disappointment  of  the  children  and  one  fond 
mother. 

I wheeled  out  of  the  place,  followed  by  the  hurrahing 
family,  which,  1 may  mention,  I did  not  take,  for  they 
were  a very  ordinary  lot  which  might  be  matched  any- 
where ; finding,  however,  that  they  appeared  too  desirous 
of  getting  entangled  with  the  wheels,  and  thinking,  more- 
over, that  such  an  enthusiastic  following  made  me  appear 
rather  ostentatious,  I quickened  speed  and  left  them 
behind.  After  a run  of  a few  more  miles  I came  in  sight 
of  Yvorne,  a little  town  or  village  standing  on  the  hill 
side,  about  half  a mile  from  the  road.  As  soon  as  l came 
to  the  branch  road  that  leads  up  to  the  town,  I paused 
awhile  to  consider.  The  wine  of  Yvorne  is  accounted 
good— shall  I,  or  shall  I not?  A road  so  steep  to  ride  is 
bold,  and  when  I’m  there  I may  be  sold  ; to  lunch  at  Aigle 
is  my  aim,  the  wine  they'll  have  will  be  the  same  ; for  up- 
hill work  the  weather's  hot,  the  grapes  are  sour  and — no 
I'll  not.  So  keeping  straight  on  for  a short  distance  along 
the  main  road  till  1 found  a suitable  point  of  view,  out 
came  the  camera  again  aud  number  six  plate.  It  was  a neat 
little  place — from  a distance — and  with  the  rows  of  grape 
vines  in  the  foreground,  and  the  hills  in  the  rear,  made  a 
very  fair  subject. 

From  Yvorne  to  Aigle  was  not  more  than  a mile  and  a 
half,  and  ere  long  a perspiring  aid  dust-begrimed  ’cyclist 
was  to  be  seen  bumping  as  gently  as  he  could  over  the 
stony  road  of  the  town,  looking  for  a promising  house  of 
entertainment.  The  iron  horse  was  soon  stabled,  and  a 


meal  ordered  ; then,  taking  my  belongingsfrom  the  machine 
and  placing  them  over  the  shoulders  of  a boy,  I took  a walk 
round  about  the  town.  Plate  number  seven  was  spoiled 
by  the  boy  in  his  eagerness  to  help  kicking  against  the  legsof 
the  camera,  so  the  less  s ud  about  that  the  better.  The  next 
subject  was  the  great  Castle  of  Aigle,  which  made  a very 
good  show  on  the  screen.  Number  eight  plate  was  then 
exposed — Botheration  ! That’s  the  exposed  plate  I left  in 
the  slide  last  night  because  it  would  not  fit  into  the 
grooved  box.  Number  nine  had  to  be  used  if  I did  not 
wish  to  lose  the  Castle,  and  used  it  was  accordingly. 
Turning  back  towards  the  town,  I noticed  a side  lane  with 
some  tumble-down  houses  at  one  end  of  it,  a large  wine 
barrel  with  funnel  and  ladder  complete  on  one  side  of  the 
road,  and  in  the  centre  a woman  who  had  been  cutting 
chaff  was  standing  with  arm  outstretched  scolding  a child 
sitting  in  the  shade  of  a wall.  The  camera  was  placed  in 
position  and  the  slide  exposed  in  as  short  a time  as  it 
takes  to  write  it,  like  pointing  and  firing  a gun.  This 
left  me  only  two  plates  ; one  for  that  street  in  Li  Roche, 
and  the  other  for  the  north  side  of  the  Castle  of  Chillon. 
Back,  then,  I went  to  the  town  to  get  my  meal  and  console 
myself,  for  the  loss  of  two  plates  and  a picture,  with  the 
produce  of  the  viutage  of  Yvorne. 

At  half-past  two  I thought  it  was  time  to  leave  Aigle, 
if  I wanted  to  get  back  iu  comfortable  time  to  catch  the 
5.40  train  from  Montreux  to  Lausanne,  and  book  thence 
to  London  ; but,  somehow  or  other,  1 missed  the.  road,  and 
did  not  find  it  again  till  close  to  Yvorne.  Soon  after 
passing  that  place,  a native  vehicle  tried  to  race  past  me, 
and  if  I wanted  an  additional  incentive  to  make  up  for  lost 
time,  here  it  was.  Away  I went,  and  did  not  check  my 
mad  career  till  I got  back  to  La  Roche.  During  that  spin 
1 worked  off  some  of  the  “superfluous  energy”  I brought 
down  with  me  from  the  mountains.  So  I say ; but  my 
friends  say  it  was  the  “ Y’vorne.”  1 know  better.  Yvorne 
wine  is  said  to  be  conducive  to  paralysis,  and  I felt  no 
symptoms  of  that  whatever. 

I got  my  view  in  La  Roche,  but  found  to  my  disgust  that 
all  the  shutters  of  one  house  were  folded  over  the  windows 
to  keep  out  the  sun,  and  I had  no  time  to  ask  them  to  open 
them.  My  second  view  of  Chillou  was  secured  to  my 
satisfaction.  I hen,  trundling  gently  along  till  I came  to 
the  steep  part  of  the  road,  I placed  my  feet  on  the  rests, 
and  did  not  stop  till  a too  vigorous  application  of  the  brake 
almost  threw  me  out  in  front  of  the  “ Hotel  des  Alpes.” 
I had  just  half-an-liour  to  settle  with  the  owner  of  the 
machine,  finish  packing  up,  and  catch  my  train. 

I have  developed  the  plate  on  which  two  views  were 
exposed,  and  I got  a good  negative.  One  view  was  the 
Castle  of  Aigle,  the  other  was  a view  of  Montreux  and  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  with  a steam-boat  stopping  at  the  end  of 
the  pier.  The  result  1 regard  as  my  master-piece ; but  my 
friends  say — No  ! I say  that  it  would  have  got  a medal 
at  the  Fall  Mall  Exhibition  as  a “ composition  ” picture  ; 
but  my  friends  say  that  it  would  not  even  have  been 
admitted.  They  say  that  houses  do  not  grow  out  of  castle 
walls,  even  if  trees  sprout  from  the  battlements  ; that 
brick  walls  do  not  give  reflections  of  steamer-funnels,  and 
that  whatever  I may  think  of  dwellings  under  water,  they 
prefer  to  keep  out  of  them.  Thus  do  those  we  call  our 
friends  spread  wet  blankets  over  our  most  worthy  deeds 
and  highest  aspirations  1 

But  to  speak  seriously — to  “point  a moral  and  adorn  a 
tale.”  It  is  frequently  remarked  that  the  photographer, 
like  the  painter,  is  apt  to  work  in  a groove  ; that  his  work 
will  generally  show  a certain  style  and  certain  mannerisms. 
Never  did  I realize  this  so  forcibly  as  on  looking  at  the 
above-mentioned  “dissolving  view.”  Two  simple  repre- 
sentations of  totally  different  subjects — two  pictures  that 
are  not  pictures,  inasmuch  as  they  embody  no  idea,  and 
carry  no  stamp  of  the  producer  save  in  the  choice  of  point 
of  view— are  so  alike  iu  style,  that  mauy  of  the  most 
prominent  features  of  each  coincide. 
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METEOROLOGY  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

BY  J.  VINCENT  ELSDEN,  B.SC.  (LOND.),  F.C.S. 

Chapter  III.— Solar  Radiation— Sunshine  Recorders— 

Distribution  ok  Sunshine  in  Britain— Practical 

Applications— Terrestrial  Radiation — Sunshine  in 

Photographs. 

Although  geological  investigations  have  proved  that  the 
interior  of  the  earth  is  far  warmer  than  the  external  crust, 
this  internal  heat  has  but  little  effect  in  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  surface,  compared  with  the  enormous 
quantity  of  heat  received  from  the  sun.  Thus,  while  the 
annual  solar  heat  would  melt  a layer  of  ice  forty-six  feet  in 
thickness,  euveloping  the  whole  earth,  the  internal  heat  of 
the  earth  would  not  melt  a shell  of  ice  of  greater  thickness 
than  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  the  same  time,  owing  to  the 
non-conductivity  of  the  substances  composing  the  crust, 
and,  consequently,  the  extreme  slowness  with  which  this  in- 
ternal heat  reaches  the  surface.  In  the  absence  of  the  sun, 
therefore,  the  earth’s  surface  would  be  so  intensely  cold  as 
to  be  absolutely  uninhabitable.  It  ha3  been  estimated  that 
every  square  yard  of  the  surface  of  the  sun  gives  off  as 
much  heat  per  hour  as  would  be  generated  by  burning 
13,000  lbs.  of  coal,  and  the  whole  heat  emitted  annually 
would  be  equal  to  the  combustion  of  a layer  of  coal  17 
miles  deep,  spread  over  the  whole  solar  surface.  Yet  of 
this  heat  the  eardt  only  receives  the  two-hundred  and 
thirty  millionth  part. 

Let  us  now  trace  the  influence  of  those  heat  ray3  which 
the  earth  receives  from  the  sun.  In  the  first  place,  we  must 
remember  that  only  those,  substances  which  absorb  heat 
rays  can  have  their  temperature  raised  by  the  passage 
through  them  of  radiant  heat.  In  the  regions  of  space 
there  are  no  such  heat- absorbing  substances,  so  that  not- 
wiihstanding  the  continual,  unrestricted  passage  of  the 
sun’s  rays,  the  temperature  is  intensely  cold.  Pouillet,  in- 
deed, has  fixed  the  temperature  of  space  ns  low  as — 115°  C., 
and  possibly  even  as  low  as  — 175°  C.  Even  when  the  sun’s 
rays  enter  our  atmosphere,  absorption  takes  place  but 
slowly,  owing  to  the  absence  of  water  vapour  in  the  upper 
regions.  On  an  average,  not  more  than  oue-quarter  of  the 
heat  is  lost  before  it  arrives  at  thesca-level.  The  presence 
of  water  vapour,  however,  enormously  increases  the 
absorption  of  heat  in  the  atmosphere.  Perfectly  clear  and 
dry  air  is  almost  as  transparent  to  heat— or,  as  it  is  techni- 
cally called,  diathermanous — as  space  itself  ;but  water  vapour 
is  athermanous,  and  its  presence,  although  invisible  to  the 
eye,  stops  a considerable  quautity  ef  the  sun's  heat.  The 
proportion  of  heat  thus  absorbed  varies  with  the  thickness 
of  the  atmospheric  layer  traversed  by  the  rays.  Thus  at 
morning  and  evening,  when  the  beams  are  nearly 
horizontal,  as  C D,  they  traverse  the  greatest  possible 
thickness  of  atmosphere,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  their  heat 
is  absorbed.  But  at  mid-day,  when  the  rays  enter  the 


Fig.  5. 

atmosphere  vertically,  as  A B,  not  more  than  20  per  cent, 
of  the  heat  is  stopped.  For  a similar  reason,  at  high 
elevations,  where  the  air  is  dry,  the  sun’s  rays  have  greater 
power,  although  at  the  same  time  the  shade  temperature 
of  the  air  may  be  very  low.  Scoresby  noticed  a similar 
fact  in  the  dry  climate  of  the  Arctic  regions,  where  the 
pitch  on  the  ship's  side  was  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 


while  at  the  same  time  ice  was  forming  in  the  shade  close 
by\ 

\ ertical  rays  have  more  power  than  oblique  rays,  for 
the  following  reason  also.  In  the  accompanying  diagram, 
let  ABC'D  represent  a columnar  beam  of  noon-day  sun- 
shine, falling  perpendicularly  upon  the  earth’s  surface  at 


C D.  Let  E F represent  the  surface  covered  by  the  same 
column  of  sunshine,  when  the  sun  is  risingor  setting.  Now 
it  is  evident  that  in  the  latter  case  the  heat  is  diffused 
over  a larger  area,  and  is  therefore  less  intense  than  in  the 
former  case.  We  have  thus  a two-fold  reason  for  the 
increase  in  the  heat  of  the  sun’s  rays  in  proportion  to  his 
altitude  above  the  horizon. 

An  ordinary  thermometer  cannot  be  employed  for  the 
measurement  of  direct  solar  radiation,  since  the  bright 
bulb  would  not  absorb  the  whole  of  the  heat  falling  upon 
it,  unless  it  were  enclosed  in  a box,  blackened  both  iuside 
and  outside.  This  method,  with  modifications,  was  adopted 
in  the  actinometers  of  Herschel  and  Balfour  Stewart,  but 
the  instrument  usually  employed  for  this  purpose  is  the 
black  bulb  thermometer  in  vacuo  (fig.  7),  first  suggested 


Fig.  7. 

by  Sir  John  lierschell.  It  consists  of  a sensitive  maxi- 
mum thermometer,  having  its  bulb  and  an  iuch  ot  the 
stem  coated  with  dull  lamp-black,  and  the  whole  enclosed 
in  an  exhausted  glass  tube,  as  in  the  figure.  It  is  import- 
ant that  the  vacuum  should  be  as  perfect  as  possible.  The 
instrument  is  placed  horizontally  at  the  same  level  as  the 
shade  thermometers,  and  must  be  exposed  to  the  full  rays 
of  the  sun,  but  away  from  any  ubjects  which  might  reflect 
heat  to  it.  To  take  an  observation,  the  maximum  shade 
temperature  is  subtracted  from  the  maximum  temperature 
registered  by  the  black  bulb  thermometer,  and  the  differ- 
ence represents  the  maximum  solar  radiation  during  the 
day  ; but  as  the  total  effect  of  the  sun’s  heat  during  the 
day  is  not  registered  by  this  means,  the  observations  are 
not  of  much  use  for  meteorological  purposes. 

(To  be  continued). 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  topic  that  interests  the  fraternity  to-day  is  price.  Conse- 
quently, we  made  inquiries  while  in  New  York,  and  found  that 
cabinet  photographs  range  all  the  way  from  M4  per  dozen  down 
to  75  cents.  The  lowest  price  for  any  kind  of  a thing  caUed  a 
portrait  by  its  manufacturer  or  producer  in  New  York  is  ten 
cents.  That  sum  includes  the  so-called  portrait— a tintype— 
and  a glass  of  beer. 

The  highest  priced  man  in  New  York  for  cabinets  is  Mora, 
the  well-known  Cuban  photographer.  We  had  an  interview 
with  the  gentleman,  whom  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
for  some  years.  His  work  of  course  is  up  to  its  usual  standard, 
namely,  first-class.  Mr.  Mora  superintends  his  operating  rooms 
himself.  He  says  he  uses  both  dry  plates  and  the  collodion  and 
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bath.  Collodion  is  still  a great  favourite  with  him.  He  has  a 
very  large  establishment,  but  as  he  had  a number  of  sitters  we 
did  not  detain  him. 

Sarony — the  only  Sarony.  We  had  a very  pleasant  chat  with 
this  little  gentleman,  who  is  au  artist,  every  inch  of  him.  The 
very  moment  you  put  your  foot  into  his  magnificent  reception 
room,  which  is  an  art-museum,  you  feel  that  you  are  in  the 
establishment  of  a man  of  genius,  taste,  and  art.  Besides  being 
an  artist  of  great  merit,  Sarony  is  a connoisseur  in  objets  dc  luxe, 
bric-a-brac,  and  everything  pertaining  to  art. 

It  is  a veritable  treat  to  have  a half-hour's  interview  with  this 
entertaining  artist -photographer.  What  a pity  there  are  not 
more  Saronys  in  our  profession.  He  truly  is  the  Napoleon  of 
photographers  in  the  United  States. 

Sarony’s  reception-room  must  be  visited  to  be  appreciated. 
We  will  not  attempt  a description  of  it  for  fear  of  not  doing  it 
the  justice  it  merits.  Mr.  Sarony  conducted  us  through  his 
various  studios  in  his  vast  establishment.  He  has  private 
studios  for  his  artists  who  work  up  large  portraits.  His  own 
private  studio,  which  he  calls  his  “ den,"  is  truly  a bijou.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  old  tapestries,  sketches,  and  studies,  and 
in  every  nook  and  corner  is  the  room  filled  with  a busy  artist’s 
unique  collection  of  his  works  done  at  spare  moments,  when  not 
at  work  on  commissions  from  his  various  clientele. 

After  a visit  through  his  art  studios,  Mr.  Sarony  turned  us 
over  to  Lieut.  Richardson,  his  chief  aide  in  the  skylight  room. 

There  is  no  particular  secret  about  Mr.  Sarony’s  operating 
room,  it  being  just  like  a great  many  others.  The  usual  para- 
phernalia is  to  be  found  there  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  most 
well-regulated  operating  rooms. 

Mr.  Sarony's  success  is  due  to  his  skill  as  an  artist,  and  to  his 
own  genius.  He  uses,  and  has  used,  the  same  materials  that  we 
can  all  purchase.  Dry  plates  are  used  here  altogether,  the  brand 
in  use  now  being  the  Stanley.  Sarony’s  chef  de  la  ehambre 
noire  used  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer  entirely.  We  were 
shown  some  very  fine  negatives  that  were  produced  with  this 
developer. 

Sarony  has  recently  reduced  his  prices  for  cabinets  to  810  per 
dozen.  We  suppose  that  “ the  times  ” and  competition  in  prices 
in  New  York,  as  well  as  all  over  the  country,  are  the  cause  It 
is  not  everyone  who  can  see  the  value  for  814  in  the  counter- 
part of  his  own  physiognomy.  The  great  majority  of  the  public 
value  it  only  at  a very  few  dollars,  and  photographers  are  doing 
all  they  can  to  make  them  think  it  is  not  worth  much. 

Not  very  far  from  Sarony’s  is  the  establishment  of  one  of  the 
fathers  of  photography  in  this  country,  Abraham  Pogardus. 
This  worthy  disciple  of  Daguerre  has  a true  patriarchal  appear- 
ance. Old  Father  Time  deals  very  gently  with  many  of  the 
followers  of  what  used  to  be  termed  “ the  black  art.”  We  came 
across  many  a veteran  in  the  prefession  in  New  York.  They 
are  stiil  boys,  and  it  is  truly  wonderful  to  see  what  calm  expres- 
sions these  old  veterans  have  after  following  this  most  trying  of 
all  the  vexatious  professions  it  is  possible  for  a man  to  follow. 
It  is  astonishing  that  these  faces  do  not  become  full  of  furrows 
and  deep  lines.  Uncle  Abraham  does  not  look  a day  older  thaD 
he  did  when  he  presided  at  a metting  held  in  Chicago  about 
thirteen  years  ago,  which  was  the  last  one  that  ever  was  held  of 
the  N.  I\  A. 

Mr.  Bogardus  does  his  own  operating.  He  uses  dry  plates, 
and  makes  good  portraits.  He  is  still  a great  favourite  with 
many  of  his  old  clients,  whom  he  retains.  Bogardus  has  had  the 
honour  of  photographing  many  of  the  leading  men  of  this 
country.  We  saw  some  excellent  portraits  of  General  Grant  aud 
many  other  prominent  men.  Six  dollars  per  dozen  is  the  price 
at  this  establishment.  Mr.  Bogardus  says  business  is  good  with 
him,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  establishments  that  sur- 
round in  the  adjacent  avenues  aud  streets  that  have  cut  the 
prices. 

An  establishment  that  interested  us  is  the  studio  of  a Mexican 
Senor  Moreno,  who  is  one  of  the  now-cornel's  among  the  photo- 
graphers of  New  York,  and  we  think  he  will  make  his  mark,  as 
he  undoubtedly  has  genius  aud  originality. 

Senor  Moreno  occupies  the  studio  formerly  carried  on  by 
Cavalho.  of  yellow  paint  fame,  aud  you  have  to  climb  up  four  or 
five  flights  of  stairs  to  his  operating  room.  He  labours  under 
difficulties  that  by  many  would  be  considered  almost  insur 
mountable  for  the  establishing  of  one’s  self  in  a strange  country  ; 
that  is,  he  does  not  speak  a word  of  English,  and  he  is  deaf.  It 
requires  an  interpreter  to  make  him  understand  your  require- 
ments ; but  as  we  understand  his  language,  Spanish,  we  managed 
to  get  along  passably  well  with  him.  He  is  from  Vera  Cruz, 
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Mexico,  and  from  boyhood  has  interested  himself  in  photo- 
graphy, which  he  has  a love  for.  Being  a hard  worker  and  an 
assiduous  student,  his  chances  for  success  in  New  York  are  in 
his  favour.  We  were  here  shown  some  life-size  heads  that  will 
attract  attention  at  the  Convention.  They  were  made  on  au 
Inglis  plate,  with  a rapid  rectilinear  Dallmeyer,  which  is  his 
favourite  lens,  with  an  exposure  of  five  second  thirds  stop. 

When  Moreno  gets  a subject  that  fascinates  him,  he  makes  the 
negative,  develops  it,  retouches  and  prints  and  mouuts  it  him- 
self. His  prices  are  curious.  He  has  a system  which  we  think 
ought  to  be  coudemned,  as  having  a tendency  to  bring  down 
prices.  In  fact,  it  is  this  system  of  two  prices  to  customers  all 
over  the  country  that  has  done  more  to  break  up  good  prices 
than  anything  else.  His  scale  is  $5  per  dozen  for  cabinets,  but 
for  a club  of  ten,  S30.  A notice  to  this  effect  is  at  his  door — for 
his  life-size  heads  he  charges  830  ; duplicates,  88  each. 

In  and  around  Union  Square  there  are  several  galleries. 
Rockwood’s  price  is  $5  per  dozen  for  cabinets  ; Hugh  O’Neill’s, 
S6 ; Marc  Gambier’s,  i>4  ; Naegeli’s  83.  We  cannot  go  into  a 
description  of  all  the  "alleries  we  visited,  but  must  content  our- 
selves with  mentioning  only  a few  of  the  names  of  the  many 
galleries  that  are  to  be  found  in  New  York. — The  Eye. 


Comsponbfnre. 

THE  GALTON  COMPOSITES  IN  TIIEIR  RELATION 
TO  THE  DETERMINATION  OF  IDENTITY. 

Sir,— The  achievement  of  consolidating  into  a single 
representative  photograph  the  portraits  of  six  or  seven 
separate  persons  has  naturally  awakened  curiosity.  Other 
and  more  remarkable  operations  will  probably  follow. 
Little  by  little  the  field  of  inquiry  will  extend  itself.  In 
the  natural  course  of  evolution,  possibilities  will  loom  into 
view  that  are,  thus  far.  not  within  the  scope  and  purpose 
of  the  experimentalist. 

One  of  the  more  inevitable  of  these  approaching  develop- 
ments falls  so  entirely  within  the  pathway  of  procedure, 
that  its  investigation  cannot  be  much  longer  postponed. 
In  this  very  novel  portraiture  of  the  “composite  order,” 
there  are  some  attendant  phenomena  that  are  of  a nature 
at  once  to  challenge  observation,  and  to  lead  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated.  At  the  very  threshold,  it  becomes  appa- 
rent that  due  attention  has  not  been  yet  conferred  upon 
the  cor.jointure — certainly  u”der  less  exacting  conditions 
—of  an  arranged  series  of  the  photographs  of  the  self-same 
sitter.  Of  such  composites,  it  is  obvious  that  their  super- 
structure should  be  constituted  of  portraits  taken  at  defi- 
nite and  well- separated  epochs. 

The  changes  which  ensue  from  youth  to  maturity,  and 
from  maturity  to  decadence,  are  clearly  amenable  to  cer- 
tain physiological  limitations.  These,  by  this  time,  photo- 
graphy might  have  definitively  elucidated.  The  ‘‘  seven 
ages”  of  the  dramatist  display,  we  may  rest  assured, 
vaiious  “ points  in  common,’’  which  the  photographer,  as 
well  as  the  psychologist,  might  now-a-day  detect  and 
investigate.  That  “ the  boy  is  father  to  the  man  ” is 
admitted.  Rut  what  a portrait  will  that  be  in  which  the 
boy,  the  lover,  the  soldier,  and  the  justice  are  conjoined 
into  one  harmonious  photograph ! That  will  be  a 
“modern  instance”  worthy  of  the  age. 

In  the  Galton  composites  it  has  been  noticed  that  in 
those  that  are  the  most  successful,  the  final  outcome  is  in 
some  particulars  more  effective  and  life-like  than  are  the 
-eparate  poitraits  of  the  members  of  the  group.  If  the 
question  be  here  mooted,  tentatively,  whenc"  comes  this 
curious  and  unexpected  consequence?  It  is  hoped  that  it 
may  not  be  deemed  waste  effort. 

It  should  be  recognised  that  the  picture  assumes  in 
some  degree  the  aspect  of  being  in  relief.  Tl  e appeal ance 
might  be  fitly  styled  “ medalesque.”  How  happens  this? 
In  reply,  it  may  be  pointei  out  that,  in  a kindred  branch 
of  art — in  all  such  engravings  as  are  designed  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  medallion  woik,  or  basso-relievo — the 
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artist  adopts  a given  expedient  which  is  readily  appreciable. 
Along  the  margins  between  the  half-tones  aod  the  darker 
outlines  of  the  engraved  work,  there  is  always  interposed 
a zone  of  absolute  white,  representative  of  the  play  of 
light  upon  the  illuminated  edges  of  the  design.  Similarly, 
it  wi'l  always  occur  that,  in  the  case  of  superposed 
portraits — and,  a fortiori , in  those  in  which  the  outlines 
are  the  more  perfectly  conformable — a broken  zone  of 
lighter  tinge  will  skirt  the  outer  shadows  just  where  the 
“points  in  common  ” the  most  manifestly  approximate. 

Here,  then,  we  obtain  a glimpse  of  the  conditions  under 
which  this  effect  shall  become  the  most  markedly  pro- 
nounced in  its  degree.  And,  iu  this  connection,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  already  experimentally  ascertained  that,  in  the 
instance  of  an  individual  who  has  reached  maturity,  the 
typical  form  of  the  face  will  thenceforward  be  maintained 
without  manifest  or  appreciable  departure.*  It  is  clear 
that  under  such  circumstances  the  fiducial  lilies  remain  in 
unison,  and  there  will  arise  no  difficulties  in  effecting  the 
absolute  superimposition  of  the  portraits. 

Meantime,  it  may  bo  regarded  as  inevitable  that  in  the 
interval  between  two  or  more  sittings,  the  sifter  has 
becoma  more  plump  or  more  attenuated.  Whichever 
event  has  happened,  the  superimpositiou  will  be  attended 
with  an  identical  issue.  Interposed  between  the  half-tones 
of  the  facial  area3  and  the  exterior  marginal  shadows,  there 
will  appear  narrow  belts  of  lighter  tinge  by  which  the 
coupled  images  will  be  differeutiited. 

From  this  vantage  ground,  therefore,  we  betoken  the 
assured  attainment  of  a novel  and  artistic  result  in  photo- 
graphic portraiture.  This  it  is  for  the  ingenious  to 
develop.  More  to  the  present  purpose  is  the  consideration 
that  medical  jurisprudence  may  find  here  the  adjunct  of  a 
new  and  indubitable  test  of  personal  identification.  Here, 
if  anywhere,  we  may  catch  sight  of  “ that  function  which 
science  asks  of  photography,  and  which  medical  juris- 
prudence is  entitled  to  ask  of  both.” 

Need  it  be  added  tint  this  presumed  terra  incognita  has 
been  already  practically,  if  but  partially,  explored:  and 
that  it  now  awaits  only  that  formal  anuexation  to  the 
ever-extending  realms  of  science  which,  sooner  or  later, 
must  inevitably  take  effect. — Yours,  &c., 

\Vm.  Mathews. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  ON  PAPER. 

Sip., — Having  been  an  ardent  photographer  for  the  past 
thirty  years,  and  having,  during  that  period,  taken  views 
in  many  countries  by  most  of  the  known  processes,  I be- 
came firmly  convinced  that  for  the  purposes  of  travel, 
there  is  no  substance  that  equals  paper  in  the  facilities 
it  affords  for  obtaining  pictures,  and  for  general  conveni- 
ence. Glass,  withallitsadvantages.has  the  great  drawbacks 
of  being  brittle,  weighty,  and  the  subject  of  exceeding 
anxiety  during  transport.  I conse  |uently  have,  for  a 
long  time,  endeavoured  to  overcome  these  obstacles,  and 
find  some  mode  whereby  paper  could  be  used  in  the  place 
of  glass,  and  this  I think  1 have  at  last  succeeded  in 
doing. 

I would,  in  the  first  place,  poiut  out  that,  when  you 
take  a sheet  of  paper  and  coat  it  with  the  emulsion  you 
would  use  for  glass  plate,  the  result  is,  on  exposure, 
you  get  your  picture  on  identically  the  same  sensitive 
surface  as  you  would  if  you  used  the  glass  plate  for  its 
support.  The  picture,  we  all  know,  is  on  the  gelitino- 
1>  omide  film,  and  not  either  in  the  glass  or  the  paper,  aud 
it  esn  be  readily  washed  off  either,  leaviug  both  clear. 
The  result  is,  you  get  your  picture  ir.  the  same  way,  aud 
with  the  same  exposure,  ou  either  support.  Now,  most 
people,  when  they  examine  a negative  supported  ou  paper, 
object  to  it  for  three  reasons.  First,  because  it  is  not  so 

• In  the  conjointurc  of  a photograph  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  of  thirty  years 
ante,  with  one  of  the  present  date,  this  effect  is  strikingly  illlustrated.  In 
micU  ca*Cy  each  portrait  receives  its  'lue  modicum  of  exposure, 


attractive  to  the  eye  as  those  seen  on  glass,  and  it  is  con- 
demned as  not  being  able  to  give  a good  print ; and, 
secondly,  because  most  paper  negatives,  when  taken,  are 
supported  against  a sheet  of  glass,  which  interposes 
between  the  film  and  the  lens,  and  this  causes  a distur- 
bance of  the  image,  and  results  iu  want  of  sharpness  of 
definition  ; and,  thirdly,  it  is  objected  that  the  prints  can- 
not be  as  good  when  light  has  to  passthrough  the  support- 
ing paper  as  though  it  were  glass. 

Taking  the  last  objection  first,  I can  only  say  that  it  is 
quite  fallacious,  as  a trial  will  show  ; nay,  there  are  times 
when  it  is  a positive  advantage  to  have  paper  instead  of 
glass  to  print  through.  After  many  trials  and  failures,  I 
overcame  the  secoud  objection,  thus.  I took  a thin  sheet 
of  ferrotype  iron,  or,  by  preference,  of  veneer,  covered 
with  glazed  black  linen  (this  latter  substance  I found  on 
trial  more  convenient  to  manipulate),  and  attaching  to 
the  surface  a sheet  of  gelatino-brotnide  paper,  by  means 
of  Le  1’age’s  fish  glue  (a  most  convenient  article,  and 
always  ready  for  use,  though  gum  will  do  a3  well),  I 
placed  the  tablet  so  prepared  in  the  dark  slide,  iu  the  same 
way  as  I should  a glass  plate,  and  then  exposed  it  for  a 
picture,  the  result  being  that  I got  negatives  giving  prints 
equal  in  every  way  to  those  obtained  when  a glass  plate  is 
used,  and  cannot  be  distinguished.  We  should  always 
remember  that  the  print  is  what  we  strive  to  obtain  ; the 
negative  is  but  the  means  to  the  cud.  To  satisfy  you  on 
this  point,  I seud  you  a print  taken  from  a paper  nega- 
tive of  my  house,  from  which  you  can  judge  for  yourself 
of  the  accuracy  of  my  statement ; and  I would  particularly 
call  your  attention  to  the  sharpness  of  the  definition  of 
the  fallen  flowers  of  the  rhododendrons  on  the  lawn.  1 
have,  however,  gone  farther  ; I have  devised  a slide  in 
which  I can  place  a number  (say,  a dozen)  of  these  tablets, 
aud  they  being  impervious  to  light,  and  being  coated  on 
each  side  with  the  gelatino-bromide  paper,  by  simply  being 
turned  round  you  are  enabled  to  tike  two  separate  pic- 
tures on  each  t iblet,  aud  this  I effect  by  drawing  a bag 
made  of  light-proof  material  over  this  slide,  and  in  which 
I am  able  to  insert  both  hands  with  which  to  manipulate. 
When  one  tablet  is  exposed,  all  I have  to  do  is  to  remove 
it  to  the  rear  of  those  superimposed  on  it,  and  repeat  the 
operation  till  all  are  exhausted,  thu3  obtaining  twenty-four 
pictures,  and  the  weight  of  the  whole  does  not  exceed  that 
of  an  ordinary  double  slide  of  the  same  size  with  its  pair 
of  glass  plates.  J.  13.  Holroyde. 


|3rocecbinc[S  of  j?orietifS. 

London  and  Provincial  PiiOTOOitAnnic  Association. 
The  usual  weekly  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday  last,  the 
9th  inst.,  Mr.  W.  II.  Prk.stwich  occupying  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  exhibited  a photograph  of  some 
members  of  the  Kdiu burgh  Photographic  Club  taken  by 
artificial  light  by  Mr.  S.  Tamkins,  the  source  of  illumina- 
tion being  a mitrailleuse  lamp  aud  the  gaselier;  a 3D  lens; 
second  largest  stop,  with  an  exposure  of  thirty-five  seconds — 
it  not  being  wished  to  tax  the  sitters  beyond  this.  As  was 
expected,  the  negative  proved  very  much  under-exposed,  but  by 
a little  dodging,  a very  fair  print  was  obtained,  a transparency 
being  made  by  contact  ; the  density  in  this  caused  by  the  gaselier 
was  then  reduced  by  rubbing  with  methylated  spirit.  It  was 
then  carefully  adjusted  with  the  glass  side  of  the  negative,  and 
placed  in  the  frame  with  the  paper  upon  it ; the  paper,  being 
fastened  at  two  corners  to  the  negative  with  gum  paper,  ad- 
mitted of  the  transparency  being  slipped  away  when  the  high- 
lights were  a little  printed  up,  aud  the  printiug  was  then  com- 
pleted. 

A question  from  the  box  was  read  : — “ What,  is  known  about 
the  properties  of  pure  iodide  of  silver,  without  bromide  or  chlo- 
ride in  dry  plates  ! ” 

Mr.  J.  i>.  Wellington  had  once  made  a pure  iodide  plate 
from  accident  by  taking  down  the  wrong  bottle  ; the  plate 
would  neither  develop  nor  fix. 
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Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  bad  succeeded  in  fixing  a plate  made 
from  a pure  iodide  emulsion,  usiDg  ammonia-nitrate  of  silver  ; tbe 
exposure  given  to  the  plate  was  ten  seconds  in  a fairly  good 
light. 

Another  question  was  read  from  the  box  : “ What  are  the 
best  means  of  getting  rid  of  stains  in  dry  plates  that  have  been 
caused  by  insufficient  washing— the  stains  are  in  portions  of  the 
negative  ? " 

Mr.  F.  York  thought  defective  fixation  was  the  cause  of  the 
s+ains.  He  suggested  soaking  the  plates  in  a solution  of 
bichloride  of  mercury. 

Mr.  \V.  E.  Debenham  advocated  the  use  of  a fresh  hypo  bath, 
and  the  plate  left  in  some  time  after  it  was  apparently  fixed. 

Mr.  F.  York,  in  reference  to  fixing  baths,  mentioned  an 
instance  of  a friend  staying  at  his  place  having  fixed  a plate  in 
an  old  disused  bath,  a purple  negative  being  the  result.  His 
friend  subsequently  wrote  asking  for  the  bath  to  be  given  him, 
as  the  printing  qualities  of  the  negative  fixed  in  it  had  proved 
so  excellent. 


Birkenhead  Photographic  Association. 

The  seventh  ordinary  meetiug  was  held  on  the  9th  July,  at  the 
Free  Public  Library,  Mr.  H.  Norwood  Atkins  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Davies  was  elected  a member  of  the  Association. 

Prints  and  negatives  were  brought  to  the  meetiug  by  Mr. 
Carruthers,  H.  S.  K lerbeck,  Griffiths,  Whalley,  Williams,  and 
Lange,  tbe  latter  enhancing  the  interest  of  his  exhibit  very 
considerably  by  placing  his  pictures  at  a convenient  distance 
opposite  a large  concave  mirror,  thereby  producing  a most  sur- 
prisingly real  and  stereoscopic  effect. 

Mr.  Williams  called  attention  to  a negative  he  had  brought 
with  him  which  was  developed  (as  were  all  of  his  plates)  by  aid 
of  a lamp  which  he  placed  upon  the  table,  the  light  bfing 
filtered  through  a sheet  of  “ cathedral  green  ” glass  and  a piece 
of  caoary  yellow  paper,  thus  affording  ample  illumination,  with 
an  entire  absence  of  the  objectionable  aud  trying  ruby  colour 
generally  considered  to  be  an  essential  in  photographic  operations. 
The  negative  he  exhibited  was  of  excellent  quality,  and 
appeared  to  be  quite  free  from  all  trace  of  fog. 

Mr.  Atkins  also  exhibited  a bottle  of  “ pelletone,”  consisting 
of  small  solid  pellets  of  pyrogallic  acid,  each  pellet  containing 
exactly  two  grains.  He  called  attention  to  the  serious  error 
in  the  recipe  which  accompanied  the  bottle,  the  word  sulphate 
being  substituted  for  sulphite,  and  which,  if  adhered  to,  would, 
he  feared,  be  the  cause  of  a considerable  number  of  failures. 
He  then  proceeded  to  develop  a few  platinotype  prints  before 
the  members,  remarking  that  the  simplicity  of  the  process  was 
its  charm,  and  that  a very  slight  washing  as  a 6nish  was  all  that 
was  required — a great  boon  as  compared  with  silver  ; he  also 
stated  that  negatives  of  a rather  dense,  ‘‘plucky”  character 
were  best  suited  to  the  process,  that  the  printing  was  about 
three  times  quicker  than  silver,  aud  that  the  results  were 
absolutely  permanent,  so  far  as  was  known. 


Sheffield  Photographic  Society. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the  Masonic  Hall,  Surrey 
Street,  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  inst.,  Mr.  W.  B.  Hatfield  pre- 
siding. 

After  the  usual  business  of  the  Sicicty,  and  some  talk  of  the 
last  trip  to  Lathkill  Dale,  the  piclures  for  the  subject  competition 
were  biought  forward,  which  were  found  to  be  more  numerous, 
and  better  in  quality,  than  at  any  cf  the  previous  competitions. 
The  subject  was  “Manor,  Abbey,  or  Gas  le,”  aud  was  won  by 
Mr.  T.  Turner,  of  Onleiton,  with  a splendid  picture  of  “ Kirk- 
stall  Abbey,’’  Mr.  T.  G.  Hibbeit  taking  second  with  a well-chosen 
and  beautifully-executed  picture  from  the  same  place. 

Much  discussion  was  excited  by  the  variety  of  mounts  for  the 
competition  pictures,  but  it  was  decided  that  no  picture  should  he 
allowed  to  contest  in  the  future  unless  mounted  according  to  rule. 

The  subject  of  the  next  contest  is  “Cattle,"  for  which  the 
President  offeis  a special  prize. 

The  next  trip  is  to  take  place  on  Monday  next,  the  20  h,  to 
Bolton  Abbey  and  woods,  via  Skipton. 

It  was  decided,  after  some  talk,  to  do  our  best  with  the  Liver- 
pool and  other  Societies  to  get  the  railway  companies  to  allow 
similar  advantages  to  photographic  societies  for  travelling  to  those 
allowed  to  fishing  clubs. 

The  meeting  then  closed. 


f itlh  iit  % Stubia. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. — An 
out-door  meeting  will  take  place  on  Saturday,  the  18th  inst.,  at 
Eynesford;  members  to  meet  at  the  Holborn  Viaduct  Station 
at  2.30. 

The  Process  of  Tanning  with  Bichromate. — W.  Y.  Dent, 
of  the  Chemical  Department,  Woolwich  Arsenal,  gives  the 
following  interesting  particulars,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
remark  that  in  this  case  the  action  of  the  bichromate  is  quite 
analogous  to  its  action  in  carbon  printing.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  find  some  substitute  for  tannin  in  the  manu- 
facture of  heavy  sole  leather,  which  have  been  for  the  most  part 
based  upon  the  fact  that  certain  salts,  such  as  alum  and  iron 
sulphate,  form  iusoluble  compounds  with  gelatine,  but  have 
been  attended  with  little  success,  with  the  exception  of  what  is 
known  as  the  chromate  process.  The  hides,  after  being  pre- 
pared in  the  usual  manner,  are  placed  in  a pit  containing  a weak 
solution  of  potassium  dichromate,  alum,  and  sodium  chloride, 
and  are  afterwards  transferred  to  other  pits  containing  stronger 
liquors.  The  astringent  action  of  strong  liquors,  if  applied  at 
ouce  to  the  hides,  would,  as  in  the  case  with  tanning  liquors, 
cause  the  surface  of  the  bides  to  be  drawn  or  wrinkled.  After 
removal  from  the  pits,  they  are  immersed  in  a solution  of  barium 
chloride,  in  order  to  neutralize  the  action  of  any  potassium  di- 
chromate that  may  be  remaining  in  the  bile;  they  are  then 
passed  through  clean  water  and  dried.  The  action  is  very 
rapid  ; heavy  hides  for  sole  leathers  are  finished  in  three  or  four 
weeks,  instead  of  requiring  from  six  to  eight  months,  as  is  the 
case  with  ordinary  tanned  leather.  They  are  then  treated  with 
paraffin,  wax,  and  resin,  which  are  introduced  in  such  a manner 
as  to  secure  the  penetration  of  these  substances  through  every 
portion  of  the  hide.  Leather  is  made  by  this  process  on  a con- 
siderable scale  in  Glasgow,  which  is  reported  to  be  of  excellent 
quality,  and  produced  at  a less  cost  than  by  the  ordinary  tanning 
process. 

Patent-Office  Report. — 1 he  Comptroller- General  of  patents, 
designs,  and  trade  marks,  has  issued,  in  the  form  of  a Porlia- 
meutary  paper,  his  report,  the  second  since  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  1883.  That  the  new  Act  has  worked  well  in  the  interest 
of  inventors  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
applications  for  patents,  which  Had  risen,  with  some  variations, 
almost  constantly  in  the  course  of  thirty  years,  from  1,211  in 
the  year  1852,  to  6,241  in  1882,  leaped  with  a bound  to  17,110 
in  1884.  There  was  a slight  depression  in  1883,  possibly  on 
account  of  the  change  of  the  law,  which  makes  last  year’s  num- 
bers the  more  remarkable.  The  increase  is  in  fact,  as  between 
the  years  1883  and  1884,  no  less  than  195  per  cent.  The  report 
claims  an  increase  of  about  280  per  cent,  for  this  year,  on  the 
average  of  1882-83.  This  must  be  a misprint  for  180  per  cent., 
for  the  increase  claimed  is  not  borne  out  by  the  figures,  which 
are  for  1882,  as  has  already  been  said,  6,241,  and  for  1883,  if  the 
report  be  correct,  5,993,  or  an  average  for  the  two  years  of  6,117. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  189  per  ceot.  on  the  average  of 
the  two  years.  Seventy -nine  per  cent,  of  the  applications  were 
made  by  persons  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom,  namely  12,35(5 
being  residents  in  England  and  Wales,  901  in  Scotland,  and  254 
in  Ireland.  Of  the  rest,  the  largest  numbers  were  from  the 
United  States,  1,181,  from  Germany  890,  and  from  France  788. 
Residents  from  27  other  countries  also  made  application  to  the 
office,  13  such  countries  being  British  possessions,  from  which 
175  applications  were  made,  aud  three,  it  may  be  added,  were 
made  from  Egypt.  Ouly  three  appeals  were  made  in  the  course 
of  the  year  against  the  decision  of  the  Comptroller,  so  that  it 
may  be  taken  that  his  deci-ion  is  almost  invariably  satisfactory  to 
applicants.  The  greatest  number  of  applications  made  in  any 
month  was  in  January,  2,499  ; the  smallest  in  Augu-t,  992.  The 
greatest  number  m»de  iu  any  single  day  was,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, on  January  1,  208.  The  total  number  of  patents  sealed 
upon  the  17,110  applications  will  not  be  known  before  next  year. 
The  number  of  readers  who  frequented  the  Free  Library  of  the 
Patent  Office  iu  1884,  was  39,608,  as  against  32,748  in  the 
previous  year.  Sets  of  the  publications  of  the  office  hive  been 
sent  to  forty-six  towns,  to  a large  number  of  public  offices,  aud 
seats  of  learning  iu  tbe  United  Kingdom  ; to  nine  Biitish 
colonies,  and  to  nine  foreign  States.  Complete  series  of 
abridged  specifications  Lave  also  been  sent  to  nearly  280 
mechanics’  literary  and  scientific  institutes  iu  various  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  United  States.  The  number  of  designs 
registered  in  1884  was  19,515,  as  compared  with  17,166  in  1883; 
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and  the  number  of  trade-marks  applied  for  was  7,104,  to  4,105 
in  1883.  The  receipts  of  this  office  amounted  to  £103,827,  of 
which  £88,996  was  for  patents’  fees,  £3,477  for  designs’  fees  and 
stamps,  £7,014  for  trade-marks’  fees,  and  more  than  £4,000  for 
the  sale  of  publications.  The  chief  payments  made  were  £36,226 
for  salaries — all  of  which  are  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  report— 
and  £17,009  to  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode  for  printing. 
There  was  a surplus  income  of  nearly  £40,000.  Tables  are  added 
sbowiug  the  different  classes  of  designs  and  trade-marks,  with 
the  fees  paid  for  each. — The  Times. 

Festival  Dinner. — The  extensive  staff  of  Messrs.  A.  and  G. 
Taylor  dined  together  on  the  10th  instant  at  Reigate,  and  the 
proceedings  were  indicative  of  extreme  good  feeling  between 
employed  and  employers. 

Presence  of  Chlorine  in  Potassium  Bromide,  l’.y  T. 
Wbioi.e. — Certain  samples  of  potassium  bromide  which  had  been 
heated  to  redness  to  expel  moisture,  were  found  to  precipitate 
more  silver  solution  than  portions  of  the  same  samples  only 
heated  to  100°.  Investigation  showed  the  presence  of  potas- 
sium chlorate  in  the  original  samples. — Journal  of  the  Chemical 
Society. 

Chemical  and  Physiological  Action  of  Light  on 
Chlorophyll. — By  C.  Timiriazeff. — Jn  order  to  avoid  errors 
due  to  the  unequal  dispersion  of  a prism,  the  author  has  adopted 
the  method  of  decomposing  portions  of  the  previously  dispersed 
light.  By  means  of  the  cylindrical  lens  and  prism  of  small  angle 
used  in  experiments  on  complementary  colours,  two  images, 
complementary  in  colour,  were  thrown  at  the  same  time  either  on 
two  eprouvetlcs  containing  a 30  per  cent,  solution  of  carbonic 
anhydride  in  which  was  placed  a small  branch  of  ellodea,  or  on  a 
plate  coated  with  collodion  containing  a small  quantity  of 
chlorophyll.  When  the  spectrum  was  divided  into  two  equal 
parts  with  respect  to  the  normal  spectrum,  the  two  images  were 
of  course  respectively  yellow  and  blue.  The  maximum  chemical 
and  physiological  effect  was  exeited  by  the  yellow,  whilst  the 
effect  of  tho  blue  rays  was  scarcely  appreciable.  The  blue-violet 
portion  of  the  spectrum  being  cut  off  by  a screen,  the  less 
refrangible  portion  was  divided  into  two  eqoal  parts,  red  and 
greenish-yellow.  The  maximum  chemical  and  physiological 
effect  was  exerted  by  the  red.  By  placing  the  prism  in  the 
greenish -yellow  part  of  the  spectium,  a greenish-yellow  and  a 
violet  image  were  obtained.  The  latter  contained  all  tho  rays 
absorbed  by  chlorophyll,  whilst  the  former  contained  only  the 
green,  which  is  reflected  by  vegetation.  In  this  case  the 
maximum  effects  were  exerted  by  the  violet.  It  follows 
from  these  results  that  chforophyll  acts  as  a true  sensi- 
tiser,  undergoing  decomposition  itself,  and  promoting  the 
decomposition  of  carbonic  anhydride  in  those  parts  of  the  spec- 
trum which  it  absorbs.  The  different  rays  absorbed  by  chloro- 
phyll produce  decomposition  in  very  different  degrees,  the 
maximum  decomposition  coinciding  in  a remarkable  manner  with 
the  maximum  energy  in  the  normal  spectrum  as  measured  by 
Langley  and  Abney.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  it  is  the 
amplitude  rather  than  the  period  of  the  vibrations  which  brings 
about  that  disturbance  of  the  carbonic  anhydride  molecule  which 
finally  results  in  its  dissociation.  The  chemical  action  of  light 
on  the  photographic  plate  seems  to  be  strictly  analogous  to  its 
physiological  action  on  the  living  plaut,  provided  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  chlorophyll,  the  absorption  phenomena  are  identical  in 
both  cases. — Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society. 

Action  of  Light  on  Nitrocumic  Acid.  By  P.  Alexeekf. — 
Paternb  and  Fileti  found  nitrocumic  acid  to  be  converted  by 
light  into  a bright  red  substance  insoluble  in  benzene,  but 
soluble  in  alkaline  soiutions.  The  author  states  that  by 
reducing  the  red  compound  with  zinc-dust  and  potash,  or  with 
sodium  amalgam,  a colourless  solution  is  obtained,  which,  on 
treatment  with  acids,  yields  a white  amorphous  precipitate, 
rapidly  becoming  red  in  contact  with  air,  and  then  exhibiting  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  original  red  compound.  Hence  nitro- 
cumic  acid  gives,  under  the  influence  of  light,  a true  colouring 
matter.  Presuming  that  the  process  under  consideration  might 
be  analogous  to  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  some  nitro-com- 
piunds,  and  consist  in  an  oxidation  of  the  tertiary  hydrogen  of 
the  isopropyl  at  the  expense  of  the  Ditro-group,  and  subsequent 
ccndensation  of  the  nitro-produet  formed  (Abstr.,  1884  — Lifs- 
chutz,  1187,  and  Brunuer  Ivriimer,  1354),  the  author  intends 
studying  the  behaviour  of  different  nitro-compounds  towards 
light.  Thus  far  he  has  been  able  to  observe  that  light  acts  in 
much  the  same  manuer  as  on  nitrocumic  acid,  on  its  aldehyde, 
nitiocumol,  and  its  ethyl  ether,  the  latter  yielding  a compound 
apparently  identical  with  that  formed  by  passing  hydrogen 


chloride  through  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  red  product  from 
nitrocumic  acid.  Nitrohydroxycumic  acid,  containing  hydroxyl 
in  the  place  of  the  tertiary  hydrogen  of  nitrocumic  acid,  is  not 
acted  on  by  light.—  Chemical  Society:s  Reports. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  July  22 
will  be  “ The  Soda  and  Potash  Developers.”  Saturday  outdoor 
meeting  at  Eynesford  ; trains  from  Holborn  Viaduct  at  2.30.  p.m. 


(fcomsponbents. 


***  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Emulsion. — You  will  find  full  directions  in  Eder’s  “ Modern  Dry 
Plates,”  published  at  our  office,  price  3s. 

Lucida. — Thank  you  for  your  offer,  but  at  present  we  have  more 
than  we  require. 

A.  R. — It  pleases  us  to  have  the  print,  and  we  should  bo  glad  to 
have  a little  more  information  as  to  the  original.  Whether  we 
can  make  use  of  it  as  a supplement  depends  partly  on  these  par- 
ticulars. 

C.  W.  D.  P.  (Malvern.)— You  are  wrong  in  supposing  that  we  are 
acquainted  with  the  form  of  the  agreement,  but  we  should 
imagine  that  you  or  anybody  else  would  do  very  foolishly  in 
being  bound  to  directly  or  indirectly  pay  any  royalty  after  the 
patent  has  run  out.  Unless  your  account  of  the  affair  is  in  some 
way  incorrect,  the  whole  thing  requires  enquiry.  Can  you  send 
us  the  document  ? 

Samuel  C.  Riley. — The  “ grain”  film  is  excellent,  and  we  should 
be  glad  if  you  would  write  a short  account  of  the  method  of 
making  them. 

M.  Cappelli. — Your  letter  has  been  sent  on  to  Captain  Abney, 
and  be  will  probably  throw  some  light  upon  your  difficulty. 

Thomas  Stow. — We  have  used  the  p triable  symmetrical  having  an 
equivalent  focus  of  thie;  inches,  and  think  this  will  be  very  suit- 
able for  the  purpose. 

J.  Floyd. — A solution  of  gum  dammar  in  benzole,  about  60  grains 
to  the  ounce.  Size  the  prints  first  with  a hot  solution  of  gelatine 
— one  part  in  twelve  of  water. 

B.  F. — You  can  get  lessons  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  309, 
Regent  Street,  London  ; but,  cmsidering  that  you  have  had  some 
experience,  perhaps  it  would  bo  better  to  seek  an  appointment  as 
an  assistant.  Possibly  you  might  get  what  you  require  by  means 
of  an  advertisement. 

J.  II  F. — 1.  Much  misplaced  ingenuity  has  been  devoted  to  the 
subject,  and  many  of  tho  latest  instruments  will  adjust  in  almost 
every  possible  direction ; but  when  one  wishes  to  set  them  square 
and  true,  the  real  difficulty  sets  in.  Hesitate  before  you  go  in  for 
any  complication  which  is  not  an  absolute  essential.  2.  The 
rising  front  is  certainly  desirable. 

F.  Bi.air. — It  is  not  very  easy  to  reply  to  such  a question  as 
“where  can  I get  a good  lens  at  a low  price?”  If  you  can 
gain  nccesi  to  a large  batch  of  cheap  lenses— sav  several  gross — 
it  may  be  possible  to  select  a few  good  ones  ; but  this  pre-supposcs 
that  you  have  sufficient  optical  knowledge  to  select  a good  one 
without  trying  it,  and  that  the  owner  of  the  stock  is  willing  to 
have  his  goods  overhauled  for  the  trifling  profit  he  will  make  out 
of  the  transaction.  2.  The  very  best  makers  make  bad  lenses, 
but  they  smash  them  up  with  a hammer  instead  of  sending  them 
out.  co  when  you  buy  a good  lens  you  have  to  pay  something 
for  the  loss  on  the  bad  ones. 

John  Bronthorne. — It  is  used  to  a considerable  extent  in 
Germany,  but  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  if  in  this  country. 
Write  to"  P.  Liesegang,  Dusseldorf,  or  Romain  Talbor,  August- 
Strasse,  Berlin. 

F.  Young. — Glass  is  to  be  preferred,  as  most  of  the  so-called 
porcelain  dishes  are  made  of  absorbent  material. 

C.  C.  S. — 1.  We  have  tried,  but  it  is  too  much — we  really  cannot 
believe  it.  2.  Send  it  to  the  publication  you  name. 

Lux. — Sensitise  the  carbon  tissue  in  the  following  solution  : — 
Bichromate  of  potash  ...  ...  ...  1*  ounce 

Methylated  spirit  4 ounces 

Ammonia •••  1 drachm 

Water  30  ounces 
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SOME  EASY  WAYS  OF  MAKING  GRAIN  PLATES 
OR  SURFACES  FOR  PHOTO-MECHANICAL 
PROCESSES. 

The  various  methods  of  using  grain  or  stipple  plates  iu 
carrying  out  photo-mechanical  processes  have  been  often 
referred  to  in  the  Photographic  News,  but  one  may.  per- 
haps, preface  some  remarks  on  a few  of  the  most  ready  and 
convenient  methods  of  making  grain  surfaces,  by  a brief 
indication  of  some  of  the  methods  in  which  they  may  be 
used  by  the  photogiaphic  worker,  as  aids  in  breaking  up 
the  baif- tones  of  a photograph  into  a grain  suited  for  the 
needs  of  the  liihographer,  the  typogiaoher,  or  the  intaglio- 
plate  printer. 

First  of  all  should  he  mentioned  the  method  initiated 
by  Fred  E.  Ives,  in  which  an  inked  Woodbury  relief,  or 
its  equivalent,  is  pressed  against  a more  or  less  yielding 
surface,  which  is  worked  up  into  a series  of  projections, 
pimples,  or  grains,  something  like  bookbinder’s  cloth,  the 
face  of  a cross-cut  file,  or  the  surface  of  a nutmeg  grater. 
Either  the  relief  or  the  grain  surface  is  inked  with  a 
printer’s  ink,  or  a transfer  ink,  and  when  the  un-inked  sur- 
face and  the  inked  surface  are  pressed  together,  the  pro- 
jections are  crushed  down,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
height  of  the  relief,  and  the  result  is  an  ink  picture  iu 
stipple  on  the  surface  originally  un-inked,  this  picture  being 
formed  of  dots,  gradating  from  minute  touches  where  the 
relief  is  lowest,  to  solid  blacks,  formed  by  the  running 
together  of  the  dots  where  the  relief  is  highest.  Nothing 
need  here  be  said  as  to  the  various  means  of  transferring 
the  grained  image  to  stone  for  lithographic  printing,  or  to 
zinc  for  etching  into  typographic  form. 

Next  in  order  come  the  various  processes  in  which  a 
grain  photograph  is  obtained  by  impressing  a grain  over 
the  picture,  whether  by  super-imposing  a grain  negative 
and  the  photographing  both  together,  or  by  successively 
exposing  a plate  to  the  grain  negative  and  the  photograph, 
or  by  lithographing  a grain  over  a positive  print.  Methods 
of  the  above  character  are  very  numerous,  and  it  would 
seem  as  if  every  possible  variation  had  been  suggested. 
There  are  also  methods  in  which  a photo-lithographic 
aper,  prepared  in  one  of  the  usual  methods,  is  grained 
y pressure  against  a rough  surface,  this  graining  being 
best  done  after  the  paper  has  been  sensitized  and  dried  ; 
when  such  mechanically  grained  paper  is  exposed  under  a 
negative,  inked,  and  developed  iu  the  usual  way,  it  is 
found  that  the  image  often  breaks  up  into  a grain  well 
suited  for  lithography  or  zinc  etching. 

The  above  notes  haviug  served  to  indicate  the  kind  of 
way  in  which  grained  surfaces  may  he  used  for  breakiug 
up  the  half-tones  of  the  photographic  image  into  a stipple, 
so  we  pass  on  without  further  preface  to  a consideration  of 
means  of  making  grained  surfaces  or  plates. 


Iu  a recent  number  of  the  Photograph i sch cs  Archiv,  F.  W. 
Geldmacher  describes  a simple  method  of  making  a random 
grain  of  any  required  fineness,  with  emery.  A piece  of. 
six-sheet  cardboard  is  uniformly  brushed  over  with  clear 
hot  glue,  and  while  the  glue  is  still  soft,  emery  of  the  re- 
quired degree  of  fiueuess  is  sifted  over  it.  When  the  card 
is  quite  dry,  the  loose  emery  is  shaken  off,  and  the  rough 
surface  is  sized  with  a weak  solution  of  glue,  to  which  a 
small  proportion  of  chrome  alum  has  been  added.  W hen 
this  is  dry,  the  emery  card  may  be  freely  handled,  and  used 
as  indicated  below7.  We  have  found  the  following  to 
answer  well  as  the  final  sizing  preparation  : — 

Coignet’s  gold  medal  gelatine  ...  1 part 

Water  12  parts 

Bichromate  of  potassium  ...  ...  J part 

The  gelatine  should  be  dissolved  in  the  water  at  a mode- 
rate heat,  after  which  the  bichromate  is  stirred  in,  and  the 
liquid  is  strained  through  fine  muslin.  Next  allow  the 
liquid  to  cool  to  nearly  the  gelatinising  point,  and  rapidly 
draw  the  sheet  of  emery  card  through  the  liquid,  after 
which  hang  the  card  up  to  dry.  It  is  much  better  to  use 
bichromate  of  potassium  than  to  employ  chrome  alum,  a3 
the  former  does  not  make  the  gelatine  solution  viscous,  and 
it  penetrates  and  insolublises  the  under  layer  of  glue.  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  action  of  bichromate,  one  would 
naturally  hang  the  emery  sheet  in  a light  place  to  dry. 

Let  us  now  iudicate  some  of  the  numerous  wavs  in  which 
the  emery  card  may  be  used  as  a means  of  making  grain 
surfaces.  If  one  lays  over  it  a piece  of  ordinary  litho- 
graphic transfer  paper,  and  passes  both  together  through 
the  press,  a grained  paper  will  be  obtained  suitable  for 
certain  forms  of  the  Ives’  process,  such  as  those  in  which 
the  relief  is  inked ; aud  the  grain  on  the  paper  will  be 
different,  according  to  whether  the  prepared  face,  or  the 
back,  was  placed  next  to  the  emery  surface.  In  a similar 
way  tinfoil  may  be  grained  and  used  as  a medium  iu  the 
Ives’  method  ; while  the  emery  card  may  also  be  employed 
as  a means  of  graining  an  ordinary  sensitive  photo-litho- 
graphic paper  for  the  use  already  indicated. 

If  a grained  block  of  soft  metal  be  required,  it  is  easy  to 
obtain  it  by  pressing  or  rolling  a plate  of  the  metal  against 
the  emery  card  ; or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a grained  surface 
of  hard  metal  is  wanted — let  us  suppose  steel — all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  coat  the  steel  with  an  etching  ground,  and 
then  to  pressit  against  the  emery  card,  using  the  hydraulic 
press  or  the  rolling  press  ; after  which  the  plate  is  etched 
with  a solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  this  mordant  acting 
through  the  fissures  made  in  the  etching  ground  by  the 
grains  of  emery. 

In  case  of  a grain  being  required  on  a lithographic  stone, 
or  in  the  form  of  a typographic  block,  it  is  easy  to  ink  the 
emery  card,  and  to  take  an  impression  on  lithographic 
stone  or  on  zinc  ; the  former  being  used  for  direct  priutiug, 
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or  the  latter  for  etching  into  relief  by  the  chemigraphic 
method. 

All  the  above  may  be  performed,  but  in  a far  less  satis- 
factory way,  with  commercial  emery  paper  or  cloth,  as  by 
taking  ordinary  care  it  is  easy  to  turn  out  something  far 
more  uniform  and  satisfactory  than  the  best  emery  paper 
of  commerce. 

In  the  above  process  it  is  sometimes  advantageous  to  use 
fine  sand  instead  of  emery,  and  in  this  case  closely- packed 
round  dots  are  obtained.  It  is,  however,  very  important 
to  obtain  sand  free  from  dust,  and  of  an  approximately 
uniform  degree  of  fineness  ; this  being  ensured  by  screen- 
ing out  all  that  will  pass  through  a sieve  one  degree  finer 
than  that  first  used. 

It  is  a very  rare  thing  to  find  a commercial  sample  of 
fine  wire  gauze  sufficiently  uniform  to  be  used  in  the 
origination  of  a grain  for  printing,  as  the  divisions  are 
generally  unequal,  and  oftentimes  there  are  considerable 
intervals  through  which  the  wires  are  more  or  less  closely 
packed  than  the  average,  this  giving  a lined  and  stringy 
appearance  to  prints  grained  by  wire  gauze.  Wire  guaze 
may  be  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  emery  card. 

There  are  several  comparatively  coarse  materials  occur- 
ing  in  commerce  which  are  tolerably  uniform,  and  which, 
when  reduced  by  the  camera,  make  excellently  grained 
negatives  ; among  these  may  be  mentioned  some  samples 
of  coarse  wire  gauze,  the  fine  perforated  zinc  which  is  used 
for  meat  safes,  and  certain  woven  materials,  as  the  net  used 
for  women’s  veils,  and  a material  sold  in  the  draper’s  shops 
as  leuo.  Any  one  of  these  may  be  stretched  on  a frame, 
and  a reduced  copy  made  in  the  camera,  and  from  the 
negative  first  obtained  a positive  may  be  made  by  contact 
printing.  Between  negative  and  positive  the  most  impor- 
tant difference  is  generally  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
opaque  to  the  transparent  parts.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  point  out  when  it  is  required  to  grain  a plate  which  has 
already  been  exposed  to  the  pictorial  original ; considera- 
tion of  convenience  must  determine  whether  to  mate  a 
second  exposure  in  the  camera  on  the  coarse  stretched 
fabric  or  perforated  zinc  referred  to,  or  to  u3e  a reproduc- 
tion and  adopt  the  contact  printing  method. 

Other  methods  of  making  grain  plates  or  surface  may  be 
the  subject  of  another  article. 


POSITIVES  ON  GELATINO-CHLORIDE  OF 
SILVER. 

BY  W.  M.  ASHMAN  AND  R.  OFFORD. 

Sixth  Article. 

Almost  any  of  the  formulae  we  have  before  given  will 
answer  for  spreading  upon  paper,  though  they  are  some- 
what too  heavily  charged  with  silver  ; but  we  are  inclined  to 
give  the  preference  to  one  or  other  of  the  following.  As 
before,  we  prepare  a plain  chloride  emulsion,  the  special 
haloid  employed  not  being  of  much  importance.  The 
troublesome  phenomena  of  crystalliz  ‘tioo  aud deliquescence 
in  the  dried  film  do  not  interfere  with  us  when  paper  is 
the  basis  on  which  it  rests.  Indeed,  the  latter  character- 
istic seems  to  help  the  printing,  as  it  is  certainly  more 
rapid  and  vigorous  when  just  perceptibly  damp. 

We  take — 

Gelatine  28  grammes 

One-third  soft,  two-thirds  hard. 

Ammonia  chloride  ...  ...  3 5 „ 

Distilled  water  ...  ...  360  c.c’s 

Dissolve  gently,  as  before,  and  add  gradually,  with 
vigorous  stirring,  a warm  solution  of — 

Silver  nitrate  ...  ...  ...  10  grammes 

Water 20  c.c. 

Allow  the  emulsion  to  set  hard,  pass  through  mosquito 
net  into  water,  wash  in  three  or  four  chauges  of  five 
minutes  each,  and  well  drain.  For  one  such  quantity  of 


chloride  emulsion  we  make  a tartrate  emulsion  somewhat 
as  described  on  page  294.  In  90  c.c.  of  distilled  water 
we  dissolve  2-5  grammes  of  tartaric  acid  ; carefully  neu- 
tralize this  with  sodium  bi-carbonate  (about  18  grammes), 
and  afterwards  render  it  just  acid.  We  then  add  6 5 
grammes  of  hard  gelatine  ; soak,  and  dissolve  as  before. 
In  10  c.c.’s  of  distilled  water  we  dissolve  3 grammes  of 
silver  nitrate,  heat  it,  and  add  it  very  gradually  to  the 
above  with  violent  stirring,  continuing  the  same  when  we 
have  transferred  the  vessel  containing  the  emulsion  to  a 
basin  of  cold  water.  This  is  then  set,  washed,  and  drained 
in  the  same  mauner  as  the  chloride  before  desciibed,  and 
the  two  emulsions  are  melted  and  mixed.  We  then  add 
1 gramme  of  citric  acid,  dissolved  in  a small  quantity  of 
water.  If  required  to  be  kept,  we  take  a piece  of  thymol 
the  size  of  a small  pea,  dissolve  it  in  10  c.c.’s  of  alcohol,  and 
adding  it  gradually  with  constant  agitation  to  ensure  per- 
fect mixture  ; then  filter.  Paper  should  not  be  coated  im- 
mediatcdy  after  this  last  addition,  but  allowed  to  rest 
a little  time  in  a fluid  state,  with  occasional  stirring, 
or  otherwise  pit 3 will  be  formed  on  the  surface  when 
dry. 

Perhaps  better  colours  are  obtainable  by  the  other 
formulas  we  will  now  refer  to ; at  any  rate,  the  pictures 
printed  therefrom  have  a somewhat  softer  appearance. 

To  a batch  of  plain  chloride  emulsion,  prepared  in  the 
quantity  aud  manner  described  above,  we  add  a citrate 
emulsion  as  follows: — In  90  c.c.’s  of  distilled  water 
we  6oak  and  dissolve  0 5 of  hard  gelatine;  in  10 
c.c.’s  of  distilled  water  we  dissolve  2 grammes  of 
sodium  citrate ; warm,  and  add  gradually,  with  stir- 
ring, to  the  above.  In  10  c.c.’s  of  distilled  water 
we  dissolve  3 grammes  of  silver  nitrate  and  5 grammes  of 
acid  citric.  This  must  be  very  carefully  dropped  into  the 
gelatine  and  citrate  solution,  and  well  stirred  for  some 
minutes.  Setting  it  rapidly,  we  wash  as  in  previous  cases, 
only  in  one  more  water,  as  a protection  against  coagula- 
tion, a characteristic  of  this  emulsion.  It  is  then,  after 
well  draining,  ready  for  mixiug  with  the  chloride,  and 
receiving  the  addition  of  1 gramme  of  acid  citric  in  a 
little  water,  and  filtering.  Alcohol  and  thymol  can  be 
added  if  desired,  with  the  precautions  just  indicated. 
This  compound  emulsion  will  print  more  quickly  than 
albumenized  paper  ; and,  if  it  can  be  kept  a week  or  so 
without  coagulating,  will  be  found  a great  deal  quicker. 
The  compound  tartrate  emulsion,  before  described,  will 
keep  for  weeks  with  a mere  trace  ot  antiseptic  in  it,  or 
sometimes  with  a little  alcohol  only.  The  formulae  given 
on  page  295  can  be  used,  if  preferred,  in  the  place  of 
eiiher  of  these  ; but  it  would  be  rendered  more  suited  to 
the  purpose  if  the  quantities  of  water  and  gelatiue  were 
nearly  doubled. 

Taper  or  plates  ought  to  be  coated,  set,  and  dried  iu  an 
apartment  free  from  dust;  the  air  currents,  which  pass  in 
by  the  ventilators,  should  be  filtered  ; a sheet  of  wadding 
or  Canton  flannel  (renewable)  between  two  pieces  of 
perforated  zinc,  answers  this  purpose.  The  suiface  of  the 
paper  should  be  ligh'ly  rubbed  avith  a silk  handkerchief 
before  going  into  the  coating  room  ; hut  notwithstanding 
these  precautions,  dust  will  occasion  illy  become  attached 
to  the  surface.  Yellow  light  is  harmless,  S)  msy  be  used 
with  impunity;  daylight  filtered  through  “golden  fabric” 
is  the  most  luminous  and  safest  medium  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  and  may  be  relied  upon  for  retaining  its 
colour.  Screens  which  have  been  exposed  to  a south 
light  for  the  last  twelve  months  have  not  changed.  A 
screen  of  this  material,  suspended  in  front  of  a fish-tail 
burner,  gives  a splendid  light  for  evening  work. 

Prepared  paper,  when  thoroughly  dry,  may  be  kept  for 
several  weeks  or  months  without  deterioration,  according 
to  which  silver  compounds  are  employed,  there  being  only 
a slight  yellowing  iu  some  cases,  which  disappears  in  the 
fixing. 

These  are  used  precisely  as  albumenized  papers,  printing 
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being  carried,  in  moat  cases,  very  little,  if  any,  farther 
than  it  is  desired  that  the  prints  should  appear  when 
finished.  Exceptions  to  this  rale  we  will  point  out  in  our 
next. 

Owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  these  papers  darken 
in  the  light,  more  care  is  requisite  when  examining  the 
proofs;  this  is  especially  the  case  with  vignettes,  when  it 
is  desired  that  the  margins  should  remain  white.  Some 
of  these  emulsions  are  so  rapid  that  the  paper  receives  a 
deep  blush  the  moment  it  is  exposed  to  daylight.  The 
action  is  not  continuous,  however,  so  that  should  this 
accidentally  occur,  a remedy  is  found  by  tinting  the  whole 
of  the  margins,  thus  producing  an  effective  print. 

As  stated,  keeping  the  emulsion  for  some  time  before 
coating  increases  the  speed  materially.  We  lately  coated 
and  printed  the  remainder  of  a batch  made  with  others 
described  on  page  149,  which  had  been  mixed  more  than 
six  months  without  becoming  discoloured.  Tested  against 
freshly  silvered  and  fumed  albumenized  paper,  the  emul- 
sion paper  proved  to  be  exactly  seven  times  quicker  than 
the  other.  This  applies  more  particularly  to  some  com- 
pounds in  a greater  degree  than  to  others. 

Hitherto  we  have  dealt  almost  exclusively  with  a certain 
silver  haloid  judiciously  mixed  with  organic  compounds  of 
silver,  and  we  trust  that  our  record  of  the  outcome  of  a 
large  number  of  experiments  which  have  been  conducted 
by  us  have  at  least  proved  interesting  to  our  readers.  We 
should  hesitate  to  assert,  or  even  for  a moment  assume, 
that  the  immediate  result  of  our  labours  will  be  to  cast 
such  an  old  frieud  as  albumen  at  once  into  oblivion  ; 
neither  do  any  of  our  unpublished  observations  lead  us  to 
a similar  conclusion,  since  the  transitory  stage  of  a com- 
plete change  in  the  mode  of  producing  positives  or  nega- 
tives is  not  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  every-day  worker, 
as  instanced  a few  years  ago  in  the  change  from  wet 
collodion  to  gelatine  diy  plates  When,  however,  those 
amateurs  and  experimentalists  (for  whom  this  series  are 
more  e?p;cially  intended)  have  been  induced  to  adopt  or 
improve  upon  any  of  the  methods  we  have  brought  (or 
may  yet  bring)  under  their  notice,  then  we  may  look  upon 
albumenized  paper  as  a thing  of  the  past. 

We  now  introduce  to  our  readers  a modification  which 
has  a very  important  bearing  upon  the  operation  of  toning 
almost  any  of  the  fi'ms  we  have  been  dealing  with,  as  the 
new  property  conferred  is  that  of  quickening  the  toning 
process  very  considerably.  We  may  fairly  assume  that 
another  point  has  been  gained  in  favour  of  gelatine.  This 
is  brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  a minute  propor 
tion  of  auric  chloride  into  the  emulsion.  We  have  long 
known  the  peculiar  properties  conferred  by  this  addition, 
but  not  until  the  last  few  months  have  we  been  able  to 
make  a practical  use  of  the  fact,  and  have  decided  that  the 
following  conditions  must  be  complied  with  in  order  to 
gain  the  desired  advantage. 

If  it  be  attempted  to  add  even  a small  quantity  of  strong 
gold  solution  at  once  to  an  emulsion,  then  coagulation 
.ensues,  and  the  whole  batch  is  rendered  useless;  a similar 
lesult  is  brought  about  by  the  slightest  addition  beyond 
the  required  quantity.  Another  effect  that  invariably 
indicates  the  presence  of  too  much  gold  is  a considerable 
weakening  of  or  diminution  in  the  vigour  of  the  image. 
We  prefer  dissolving  an  ordiuary  15-grain  tube  of  gold 
tri-chloride  in  150  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and  taking 
1 cubic  centimeter  of  this  solution  for  every  gramme  of 
silver  UBed,  addiug  the  same  very  gradually  to  the  warm 
emulsion,  with  constant  stirring.  We  only  give  this  as  a 
minimum  quantity,  but  some  emulsions  may  require  mote 
to  effect  our  object  of  hastening  the  speed  of  toning.  In 
the  present  instance  we  are  not  seeking  an  emulsion  for 
keeping  in  bulk  beyond  a few  hours,  as  the  presence  of 
gold  therein  tends  to  spoil  the  colour  and  consistence. 
Moreover,  certain  silver  compounds  are  less  amenable  to 
this  influence  than  others  ; those  which  we  have  formulated 
may  be  so  treated,  and  will  then  tone  rapidly  in  the 


ordinary  acetate  or  other  toning  baths,  without  the 
addition  of  chloride  of  lime  referred  to  on  page  295. 
When  gold  is  not  introduced  into  the  emulsion,  and  the 
image  is  difficult  to  tone,  the  action  may  be  stimulated  by 
mixing  one  or  two  drops  of  a saturated  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime  with  the  toning  bath  ; a small  quantity  of  borax  or 
other  restrainer — preferably  an  alkali — should  also  be 
added,  in  order  to  prevent  that  bleaching  of  the  imago 
which  would  otherwise  result  upon  the  introduction  of 
chlorine  in  this  form. 

In  the  action  of  toning  these  gelatine  prints,  which  may 
occupy  a period  ranging  from  a few  seconds  to  many 
minutes,  according  to  the  kind  of  emulsion  employed,  and 
the  proportion  of  gold  incorporated  therewith,  the  noble 
metal  becomes  reduced,  and  in  so  doing  liberates  chlorine, 
a powerful  bleaching  agent,  which  makes  its  presence 
known  by  rapidly  attacking  the  coloured  image,  especially 
at  the  edges  of  the  print,  much  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
a similar  extent  observable  in  the  case  of  albumen  prints 
toned  with  gold  minus  alkaline  or  neutral  salts ; hence, 
in  making  use  of  chloride  of  lime  to  start  toning  action,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a larger  proportion  of  a 
chlorine  absorbent  is  also  requisite,  notwithstanding  its 
restraining  properties. 

A salt  may  be  used  in  compounding  the  emulsion  which 
will  assist  the  printing  considerably,  and  lend  still  further 
aid  in  the  process  of  toning,  by  restraining  the  action  of 
freshly-liberated  chlorine  at  any  point  upon  or  within  the 
gelatinous  layer,  and  thereby  combining  with  it  to  form  a 
harmless  salt.  Some  of  the  sodium  salts  will  do  this,  and 
it  is  likely  that  the  citrate  of  soda  would  be  of  the  greatest 
value  in  that  respect.  Whether  the  added  salt  be  a citrate, 
tartrate,  phosphate,  silicate,  acetate,  tungstate,  or  any  of 
the  less  known  organic  acids  in  combination  with  an  alkali, 
their  value  will  very  much  depend  upon  the  removal  by 
washing  of  the  nitrate  salts  formed  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  decomposition  of  silver  nitrate  in  making  the  emulsion, 
since  the  presence  of  these  nitrate  salts  checks  toning  very 
much,  without  yielding  any  corresponding  advantages, 
either  in  speed  or  vigour  of  printing.  Of  course  no  wash- 
ing can  be  of  use  where  easily  soluble  organic  salts  of  silver 
are  employed. 

When  dealing  with  paper  prepared  in  the  foregoing 
manner,  preliminary  washing  before  toning  is  not  of  much 
importance ; in  fact,  thorough  washing  would,  in  a great 
measure,  defeat  the  object.  Therefore  we  recommend  that 
the  prints  be  passed  into  one  vessel  of  water,  and  thence 
direct  into  the  touing  solution,  turned  therein  two  or  three 
times,  the  solution  being  kept  in  motion  by  rocking  the 
dish.  They  may  then  be  examined  by  looking  through 
them  towards  a strong  light,  such  as  may  be  obtained  from 
a fish-tail  gas  burner  or  a good  paraffin  lamp.  When  the 
colour  by  transmitted  light  commences  to  change,  the 
prints  should  be  removed  to  a vessel  of  cold  water,  and 
after  a couple  of  changes  be  transferred  into  a dilute 
fixing  solution  1 — 9,  when  redness  quickly  gives  way  to  a 
rich  tone.  Should  the  action  of  the  gold  bath  be  carried 
beyond  that  which  is  here  recommended,  the  resulting 
prints  will  be  too  cold  and  flat  to  suit  many  tastes,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  fixing  bath  exercises  a great  change  in 
the  colour  of  an  image  produced  in  this  way,  than  it  does 
with  ordinary  sensitized  paper  or  the  emulsions  wherein 
no  gold  is  present. 

We  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject  next  time, 
and  hope  to  point  out  some  other  methods  of  employing 
gelatino-chloride  of  silver  for  positive  printing. 


HOW  TO  SUCCEED  IN  TAKING  GOOD  PICTURES 
ON  GELATINE  PLATES— No.  III. 

BY  S.  R.  BOTTONE. 

Returning  to  our  dark-room  with  our  exposed  plate,  we 
carefully  close  the  door,  and  look  around  to  assure  our- 
selves that  no  white  light  is  entering  at  any  unsuspected 
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cranny.  This  being  satisfactorily  ascertained,  and  reme- 
died if  it  occur,  we  proceed  to  pour  out  in  the  developing 
dish  6 drachms  of  the  saturate  solution  of  potassic  oxalate, 
to  which  we  then  add  2 drachms  of  the  saturate  solution 
of  ferrous  sulphate.  (Among  many  other  reasons  why  1 
advocate  the  employment  of  ferrous  oxalate  as  a developer, 
especially  for  beginners,  is  because  the  colour  of  the  solu- 
tion is  such,  that  when  once  the  plates  are  fairly  under  it, 
ordinary  light  has  no  effect  upon  them.)  Opening  the 
dark  frame,  we  place  our  exposed  plate  in  the  developing 
solution,  gelatine  surface  uppermost.  We  then  immedi- 
ately commence  to  rock  the  dish,  so  as  to  ensure  evenness 
of  dev.  lopment.  Rocking  by  exposing  the  plate  to  fresh, 
unused  portious  of  developer,  is  conducive  to  brilliancy 
and  contrast ; while  allowing  the  solution  to  remain  still 
favours  softness. 

It  will  be  found  that  those  portions  of  the  plate  which 
have  received  the  longest  exposures  will  flish  out  almost 
immediately,  and  will  soon  grey  all  over  ; whilst  other 
portions  will  be  slower  in  coming  out.  Perhaps  some  will 
not  come  out  at  all.  At  any  rate,  it  will  be  well  to  leave 
the  plate  in  the  developer  for  at  least  ten  minutes,  agitat- 
ing from  time  to  time.  The  plate  may  then  be  removed 
from  the  solution,  placed  in  a dish  of  clean  water  to  wash 
off  the  adhering  ferrous  oxalate,  then  plunged  in  the  fix- 
ing solution  (l  part  of  sodium  thiosulphite  to  4 of  water), 
whence  it  must  remain  until  all  the  milky-looking  bromide 
has  been  removed,  and  then  transferred  to  a bath  contain- 
ing— 

Chrome  alum  5 grains 

Water  2 ounces 

After  soaking  in  this  bath  for  five  minutes,  to  harden  the 
film,  the  plate  may  be  brought  out  to  daylight,  and  well 
washed  in  a stream  of  running  water. 

Not  all  plates  require  treatment  with  chrome  alum,  as 
some  have  the  alum  added  during  manufacture  ; these  are 
in  general  somewhat  less  sensitive  than  the  others,  but 
these  latter  tend  to  frill  iu  warm  weather.  The  use  of  the 
alum  bath  is  never  injurious,  and  often  saves  a good  plate, 
coming  from  unknown  source.  It  must  be  pirticularly 
noted,  that  while  the  plates  are  fixing — id  esl,  while  they 
are  in  the  fixing  bath,  or  moistened  with  it — they  should 
not  be  exposed  to  s'rong  light.  Light  and  “ hypo  ” together 
reduce  the  strength  of  the  image  iu  a very  marked  degree. 

Our  picture  beiug  washed  and  dried,  we  can  examine  it  at 
our  leisure.  That  portion  which  has  received  the  correct 
exposure  will  present  the  following  characteristics.  1st. 
The  high  lights,  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  will  appear 
black,  almost  opaque.  The  deep  shadows  will  show  as 
clear  glass  without  any  veil  or  mistiness  ; the  delicate 
gradations  of  half-tone  will  be  clearly  visible  at  all  points 
except  in  the  very  deepest  shadows. 

If  none  out  of  the  ten  divisions  show  these  characters, 
then  none  of  the  exposures  have  been  right,  and  the  plate 
shows  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  following  appearances. 

1st.  Every  portion  is  more  or  less  veiled  over;  no  part  of 
the  image  is  dense  euough  to  give  a print  with  a fair 
amount  of  contrast.  Or, 

2nd.  The  high-lights  alone  have  impressed  themselves, 
and  these  stand  out  very  black  and  dense,  while  the 
shadows  and  half-lights  are  clear  glass. 

In  case  1,  the  exposures  have  all  been  too  long.  In  case 
2,  the  contrary  defect  prevails,  and  the  exposures  have  all 
been  too  short. 

It  is  not  likely,  under  the  circumstances  presupposed, 
that  this  latter  defect  will  show  itself  ; it  will  more  pro- 
bably be  found  that  the  portions  marked  10,  9,  8,  7,  6,  5, 
4,  will  be  over-exposed  (the  former  very  considerably), 
while  3,  2.  and  1 will  be  nearer  the  mark.  If  all  these 
should  sho  v veiled  shadows  and  thin  images,  it  will  be  well 
to  try  a second  pla  e,  using  a stop  on  the  lens  of  only  half 
the  aperture  (which  requires  four  times  the  exposure). 

Although  an  experienced  eye  can  judge  pretty  fairly  of 
the  printing  qualities  of  a negative  by  mere  inspection,  yet, 


before  deciding  on  which  exposure  has  given  the  best  re- 
sult, it  will  be  well  to  print  from  the  negative,  in  full  sun- 
light, using  ordinary  albumenized  paper,  and  giving  about 
five  minutes’  sunning.  A negative  requiring  more  than 
that  exposure  will  be  generally  found  too  hard  and  too  slow 
to  give  satisfaction,  while  one  that  prints  in  less  than  three 
minutes  will  generally  be  found  wanting  in  contrast. 

Having  thus  found  which  portion  of  the  pla'e  gives  the 
desired  image,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  numbers  on 
the  slide  to  know  which  exposure  this  corresponds  to,  and 
this  exposure  will  be  a guide  to  our  future  work  wi'h  that 
par ticular  lens,  and  that  particular  make  of  plates.  Having 
once  obtained  fair  results  with  any  particular  make  of 
plates,  the  amateur  should  adhere  to  them  until  he  has 
conquered  evety  difficulty,  and  knows  every  peculiarity 
connected  with  them.  He  would  also  do  well  to  keep  to 
one  developer,  and  iudeed  t,o  one  set  of  receipts,  until  he 
has  perfect  control  over  his  work  ; then  he  may  launch 
out  into  experimenting  with  other  plates  and  other  deve- 
lopers, &c.,  with  the  certainty  of  learning  something  useful. 

My  next  paper  will  contain  directions  as  to  the  mode  of 
controlling  (within  certain  limits)  the  development  of 
plates  which  have  been  unduly  exposed. 


METEOROLOGY  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

BY  J.  VINCENT  ELSDEN,  B.SC.  (LOND.),  F.C.S. 

Chapter  III. — Solar  Radiation — Sunshine  Recorders  — 
Distribution  of  Sunshine  in  Britain — Practical 
Applications— Terrestrial  Radiation— Sunshine  in 
Photographs.# 

The  actual  duration  of  sunshine  is  of  far  greater  im- 
portance to  photographers  than  the  maximum  radiation  at 
any  given  time.  Several  instruments  are  now  in  use  for 
this  purpose,  one  of  the  simplest  of  which  is  that  known 
as  Campbell’s  Sunshine  Recorder,  the  form  of  which,  as 
modified  by  Professor  Stokes,  is  shown  in  fig.  8.  This 


consists  of  a sphere  of  glass,  acting  a3  a lens  to  focus  the 
image  of  the  sun  upon  a strip  of  mill-board,  in  which  a 
hole  is  burnt  as  long  as  the  sun  continues  to  shine. 

Another  method,  suggested  by  Captain  Abney,  is 
extremely  simple  for  photographers.  It  consists  of  a 
semi-cylindiical  box  (fig.  9),  with  a hole  in  the  centre  of 
the  lid,  of  one-tenth  of  au  inch  in  diameter.  A strip  of 
sensitive  paper  is  slipped  along  the  curve  of  the  cylinder, 
and  the  instrument  is  exposed  to  the  sun,  so  that  the 
length  of  the  lid  lies  due  east  and  west.  The  box  is  hinged 
'O  tiie  stand,  so  that  it  may  be  inclined  so  as  to  intercept 
the  sun’s  rays  perpendicularly,  and  a tracing  is  then  got 
on  the  sensitive  paper  of  the  track  made  by  the  image  of 
the  hole  during  sunshine. 

The  Whipple-Casell*  instrument  ffig.  10)  is  somewhat 
more  elaborate  than  Campbell’s,  which  has  the  defect  of 

* Continued  Ire m page  460, 
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not  being  movable  from  one  locality  to  another.  This  has 
an  arrangement  for  adjusting  the  polar  axis  (BC)  of  the 


sphere  to  the  altitude  of  the  pole  at  the  place  of  observa- 
tion— that  is,  the  latitude  of  the  place — as  well  as  a gradu- 
ated circle,  L>,  for  completing  the  adjustment.  It  has,  also, 


Fig.  10. 


the  advantage  of  having  several  movable  card-holders,  K, 
and  a pointer  to  indicate  the  sun’s  place  for  any  date  ; 
whereas,  in  the  Campbell  instrument,  cards  have  to  be  cut 
to  different  shapes  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  since 
the  sun’s  image  describes  a smaller  path  round  the  glass 
sphere  at  the  solstices  than  at  the  equinoxes. 

In  the  Year-Book  for  1883  Mr.  Whipple  gives  some 
interesting  details  as  to  the  distribution  of  sunshine  over 


the  British  Isles.  Taking  the  average  for  the  previous 
year,  he  found  that  fhe  British  Isles  received  about  32 
p rcent  of  the  possible  duration  of  sunshine — 'hat  is,  about 
one  clear  day  to  two  dull  ones,  lie  also  fouud  that  the 
■-anuiest  part  of  the  British  Isles,  during  the  same  year, 
was  the  South  West  of  England,  comprising  Somerset, 
Devon,  Corn  wall,  and  South  Whales;  while  the  dullest  part 
was  the  North  West,  including  Cumberland,  Westmore- 
land, Lancashire,  and  North  Wales,  where  the  amount  of 
sunshine  was  nearly  a fortnight  below  the  average  of  the 
whole  country.  South  Ireland,  in  spite  of  its  rainy 
character,  enjoyed  34  per  cent,  of  the  possible  duration 
of  sunshine,  and  it  ranked  highest  in  the  kingdom  in  May, 
with  a percentage  of  54.  Even  iu  January,  when  London 
only  received  10  per  cent.,  this  district  received  23  per 
cent,  of  the  possible  duration  of  sunshine.  All  over  the 
kingdom  May  was  the  finest  mouth  in  the  year.  The 
following  table  gives  the  chief  results:  — 


District. 

1 Scotland,  E 

2 Eng’and,  N.E.  ... 

3 England,  E. 

4 Midland  Counties 

5 England,  S. 

6 Scotland,  W. 

7 England,  N.W.  ... 

8 England,  S.W.  ... 

9 Ireland,  N.W.  ... 
10  Ireland,  S. 


Percentage  of  Possible  Duration. 

33 

31 

...  ..  34 

31 

32 


29 

28 

37 

31 

34 


Before  leaving  the  question  of  solar  radiation,  we  may 
allude  to  the  practical  utilisation  of  the  sun’s  rays  for 
heatiDg  and  other  purposes.  A paper  was  read  in  1883 
before  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  in  which  Mr.  E.  S.  Morse  describe  1 a case  in 
wh  ch  a slate  slab  measuring  3ft.  by  8 ft.,  standing  verti- 
cally on  a wall,  was  connected  with  flues  to  conduct  the 
warmed  air  inside  a house.  IV  hen  the  sun  was  shining  it 
was  found  that  the  temperature  of  the  air  passing  through 
the  flues  was  raised  30°,  and  a volume  of  3,206  cubic  feet 
■ f warm  air  was  discharged  into  the  house  every  hour. 
The  reader  will  also  remember  the  descriptiou  of  Ericsson’s 
sun  steam  engine,  given  in  the  Photographic  News  for 
Jan.  11,  1884.  A short  time  ago,  also,  a small  French 
newspaper  was  printed  entirely  by  the  action  of  a sun- 
motor. 

The  question  of  terrestrial  radiation  will  be  more  fully 
treated  iu  another  chapter.  The  escape  of  heat  from  the 
eatth  iuto  space  is  constantly  going  on,  and  may  be 
measured  by  placing  a minimum  thermometer  on  green- 
sward with  its  bulb  on  a level  with  the  top  of  the  grass. 
Generally  speaking,  the  temperature  here  will  be  found 
several  degrees  below  the  reading  of  the  ordinary  shade 
thermometer.  In  India  advantage  is  taken  of  nocturnal 
radiation  to  procure  ice.  Even  when  the  temperature  of 
the  air  is  as  much  as  20°  above  freezing  point,  large 
quantities  of  ice  are  procured  by  exposing  water  in  shallow 
pans,  restiug  on  a non-conducting  layer  of  i ice-straw. 
Ice  does  not  form,  however,  unless  the  air  is  still  and  dry. 

We  will  conclude  the  present  chapter  with  a few  words 
upon  the  effect  of  suushine  on  a photograph.  Very  few 
subjects  can  be  taken  successfully  with  the  lens  facing  or 
just  off  the  sun,  although,  in  some  cases,  the  effect  would 
probably  be  improved  by  so  doing.  This  is  especially  the 
case,  says  Mr.  W.  D.  Valentine,  with  cloud  effects,  and 
some  sea  pieces,  as  well  as  single-tiee  studies. 

Iu  all  cases  it  is  necessary  to  the  landscape  photographer 
to  know  the  aspect  and  proper  position  of  the  sun,  to 
secure  the  best  effect  in  every  view.  Usually  this  cannot 
be  accomplished  without  visiting  the  locality.  But  if  we 
know  the  point  of  the  compass  at  which  the  sun  rises,  it 
is  easy  to  calculate  the  exact  time  of  the  day  when  he  will 
be  in  any  given  position.  Tables  for  this  purpose  have 
formerly  been  published,  and  it  would  doubtless  be  a con- 
venience if  they  were  continued  at  the  present  day.  Thus. 
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suppose  on  July  21st  wc  wish  to  know  exactly  the  hour 
when  the  sun  will  be  due  S. W • From  the  tables  we  find 
that  on  that  date  the  sun  rises  E.  33°  N.  at  4.9  a.in.  Now 
between  E.  33°  N.  and  S.W.,  there  are  1G8  degrees,  aud 
the  sun  travels  15  degrees  in  one  hour.  Therefore,  divid- 
ing 168  by  15,  we  get  11  hours  12  minutes,  which,  added 
to  4 hours  9 minutes,  gives  21  minutes  past  3 o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  as  the  exact  time  wheu  the  sun  will  be  due 
south-west. 

Respecting  the  representation  of  sunlight  in  a photo- 
graph, Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  attributes  the  failure  of  this 
effect  to  incorrect  massing  of  light  and  shade.  He  says  : 
“ A quautity  of  flashes  and  spots  of  light  scattered  over  a 
picture  will  never  suggest  anj  thing  but  spots  of  light ; but 
if  a breadth  of  sunlight  can  be  contrasted  with  a breadth 
of  shade,  but  of  unequal  quantity,  sunlight  will  be 
suggested.  He  recommends  the  highest  light  to  be 
opposed  to  the  strongest  dark,  a method  generally  adopted 
by  Turner  and  the  Dutch  school  in  their  finest  effects.” 
The  same  writersays,  in  “ Pictorial  Effect  ” : “ Photograph 
a landscape  with  the  sun  shining  at  the  back  of  tha  ca.aera, 
and  the  effect  will  be  flat,  tame,  and  uninteresting  ; take 
the  same  view  with  the  light  coming  at  the  side,  and  the 
difference  will  be  evident — the  magic  of  chiaroscuro  will  be 
at  once  felt.”  The  effect  of  light  and  shade  in  photography 
is  of  such  importance  that  to  secure  the  best  effect  the 
same  view  should  be  examined  at  different  times  of  the 
day,  and  under  different  conditions  of  light,  for,  as  Mr. 
Robinson  says,  “ We  can  make  a beautiful  picture  out  of 
ugly  objects  if  we  can  throw  over  them  the  glamour  and 
witchery  of  perfect  chiaroscuro.” 


WASHING  GELATINE  NEGATIVES,  ETC. 

BY  ROBERT  OFFORD. 

Since  the  introduction  of  gelatine  as  a vehicle  for  holding 
sensitive  compounds  of  silver  in  suspension  for  the  purposes 
of  commercial  photography,  a difficulty  has  arisen  which 
did  not  trouble  us  when  working  with  the  collodion  pro- 
cesses. In  the  one  case  a thin  film  of  pyroxyline  upon 
glass  presents  every  facility  for  the  removal  of  all  excess  of 
chemicals  applied  to  it,  by  simple  washing  under  a tap. 
In  the  other  case  a film  of  gelatine,  a dense  colloid  sub- 
stance, is  capable  of  retaining  within  itself  soluble  salts  in 
defiance  of  many  such  washings.  Practical  experience  and 
a large  variety  of  tests  have  proved  the  great  desirability 
of  having  some  contrivance  for  eliminating,  with  certainty, 
every  trace  of  soda  or  silver  hyposulphite  from  the  finished 
negative. 

Although  it  may  be  true,  as  some  assert,  that  quite  an 
appreciable  quantity  of  the  salts  may  be  retained  in  the 
film  without  injury  to  the  image,  after  keeping  for  five  or 
six  years,  yet  this  is  only  the  case  where  they  have  been 
preserved  in  a perfectly  dry  place;  and  any  attempt  to  sub- 
ject such  plates  to  further  treatment  by  intensification  will 
meet  with  signal  failure.  Unequal  action,  producing  a 
staining  of  the  film,  and  irreparable  damage  to  the  nega- 
tive, are  among  the  results  of  indifferent  washing,  followed 
by  intensification. 

If  a properly  washed  plate  be  sprinkled  with  a little  of 
the  fixing  bath,  and  after  a few  minutes  rinsed  under  the 
tap,  and  then  treated  with  mercuric  chloride,  followed  by 
ammonia,  or  sodic  sulphite,  the  point  in  question  will  be 
very  clearly  demonstrated,  especially  if  a print  be  taken 
when  dry. 

It  has  been  recommended  to  apply  eliminators,  or  decom- 
posing agents  of  various  sorts,  to  assist  the  action  of  the 
water  ; but,  on  the  whole,  while  such  means  may  be  adopted 
in  exceptional  cases,  commercially  it  is  better  to  trust  to 
perfect  arrangements  for  washing,  rather  than  add  one  or 
two  more  to  the  many  processes  through  which  the  gelatine 
has  to  pass.  When  it  is  seen  to  be  imperative  to  intensify, 
five  minutes’  soaking  in  the  simple  alum  and  hydrochloric 
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acid  bath,  a little  while  before  the  washing  is  completed’ 
will  guard  against  any  risk. 

Theoretically,  the  condition  of  the  solution  prepared  for 
fixing  is  an  important  element  in  the  question. 

Again,  taking  a properly  washed  plate,  immerse  half  of  it 
in  an  old  fixing  bath,  and  the  other  half  in  a freshly  mixed 
solution.  Then  wash  it,  but  not  perfectly,  and  intensify  as 
before,  when  1 think  it  will  be  evident  that  the  old  solution 
required  more  time  for  its  removal  than  that  freshly  mixed, 
and  the  density  of  that  half  is  greater  than  the  other. 
The  use  of  an  old  fixing  bath  has  been  advocated  on  the 
score  of  improving  the  brightness  of  the  negative  ; but  this 
is  more  than  doubtful,  as  the  added  opacity,  if  any,  is  not 
confined  to  the  lights  of  the  image,  and  is  not  brought 
about  at  all  with  perfect  washing  in  subdued  light. 

Theory  and  experiment  point  to  the  expediency  of  using 
baths,  both  large  and  frequently  renewed. 

'The  various  washing  arrangements  proposed  or 
offered  for  sale  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — 
those  in  which  the  plates  are  vertical,  and  those  in 
which  they  are  horizontally  placed.  The  first  are 
the  most  popular,  but  by  no  means  correct.  A series  of 
prolonged  trials  of  various  plans,  including  those  well 
known,  and  several  suggested  by  the  experiments  them- 
selves, have  led  me  to  this  conclusion.  That  contrivance 
where,  the  plates  being  racked  vertically  in  water,  a jet 
plays  upwards  from  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  is  perhaps 
the  best  of  that  class.  The  gravity  of  the  liquid  is  here 
more  strongly  equalized,  and  the  consequent  escape  of  the 
salts  rendeied  more  easy. 

When  the  plates  in  this  position  are  merely  soaked  in 
the  water,  the  supply  being  from  above,  and  the  exit  an 
intermittent  syphon,  the  plates  are  left  too  long  out  of 
water,  and  gravity,  acting  on  the  film  itself,  leaves  the 
lower  portiou  insufficiently  washed.  I have  often  seen  half 
a plate,  after  intensification,  exhibit  twice  the  density  of 
the  other  half,  and  traced  it  to  a vertical  washing  trough. 

When  no  after  treatment  is  necessary  it  is  not  evident, 
except  by  cutting  in  half  and  testing  each  half  by  the  usual 
iodine  test.  The  evil  was  there  all  the  same,  condemning 
the  principle. 

The  chief  means  whereby  elimination  is  effected,  is  by  a 
process  analogous  to  that  known  as  dialysis.  The  method 
adopted  in  the  production  of  many  laboratory  preparations — 
as,  for  instance,  that  by  which  a pure  solution  of  hydrogen 
silicate  is  obtained — presents  a simple  illustration.  The 
mixture  of  silicic  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  impurities, 
is  placed  in  a wide  vessel,  tho  bottom  of  which  is  made  of 
parchment  paper.  After  floating  in  water  for  some  days,  all 
the  impurities,  &c.,  have  passed  into  the  water,  leaving  the 
pure  silicic  acid  behind.  The  chief  condition  to  be  com- 
plied with  is  the  presence  of  plenty  of  water.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  outer  surface  ol  a gelatine  film  acts  as  the  paper 
membrane  in  this  instance,  and  if  there  be  the  same  rela- 
tive positions  maintained,  and  a constant  change  of  the 
water  touching  the  membrane,  then  dialysis  and  gravity 
combined  will  soon  effect  the  elimination  desired. 

Now  the  nearest  approach  to  these  conditions  is  offered 
in  the  arrangement  in  which  the  plates  are  horizontally 
placed.  The  most  simple  plan  I know  of  is  that  consist- 
ing of  a framework  of  three  uprights  joined  at  the  top  and 
bottom  by  triangular  pieces.  One  edge  of  the  plates  rests 
against  stops  on  two  of  the  uprights,  and  the  other  edge 
against  the  remaining  one,  at  an  angle  of  about  15  degrees. 
These  are  very  conveniently  made  of  lengths  of  compo 
piping,  united  at  each  end  by  equilateral  triangles  of  stout 
sheet  zinc  or  galvanized  iron  wire.  The  plates  are  sup- 
ported either  by  [little  projections  soldered  on  the  pipes 
one  inch  apart,  or  by  little  ebonite  pegs  driven  into  holes. 
Troughs  should  be  made  deep  enough  to  take  the  whole, 
and  large  enough  to  well  clear  the  plates  as  they  project. 
It  remains  only  to  till  these  holders  with  negatives,  and 
lower  the  whole  together  into  the  water,  after  which  the 
water  should  be  changed  a dozen  times  during  some  three 
or  four  hours. 
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The  great  drawback  to  this  is  the  trouble  in  changing 
the  water  ; otherwise  the  plan  is  a good  odc.  Another 
arrangement  is  that,  suggested  by  Dr.  Fol.  and  illustrated 
in  the  Photographic  News  Year-Book.  This  is  decidedly 
good,  but  perhaps  more  costly  thau  the  case  really 
demands. 

With  the  exception  of  the  vertical  position  of  the  plates, 
the  most  mechanically  complete  and  theoretically  correct 
design  is  that  recently  illustrated  in  this  paper  (page  028) 
suggested  by  Mr.  Charles  Stortz,  and  after  many  experi- 
ments, 1 have  adopted  a modification  of  this  which  seems 
to  meet  every  necessity.  V-shaped  troughs  are  constructed 
in  lengths  and  numbers  to  suit  the  amount  of  work  done. 
Three  feet  is  a useful  size,  and  they  can  either  be  made 
of  stout  zinc  or  of  wood.  I prefer  the  latter,  well  painted 
outside  and  in  with  bitumen  varnith  or  ordinary  Brunswick 
black.  The  two  sides  form  au  angle  of  120  degrees,  and 
each  is  five  inches  deep  iuside.  This  allows  for  whole, 
half,  and  quarter  plates  to  rest  on  two  edges  across  the 
bath.  At  one  end  the  arrangement  is  similar  to  that  illus- 
trated at  page  628 ; that  is,  at  2 inches  from  the  end,  a 
V-shaped  partition  is  fixed  from  the  top  to  within  J inch 
of  the  bottom,  and  at  the  extreme  end  adjoining  the  par- 
tition an  overflow  pipe  is  placed.  The  troughs  do  not  take 
up  much  room,  as  they  can  be  placed  agaiust  a wall  or 
under  a table  or  bench,  and  are  stacked  one  over  the 
other,  the  partition  and  overflow  of  one  being  arranged 
over  the  opposite  end  of  the  one  under  it,  and  so  on  alter- 
nately. A supply  pipe  to  the  top  one  with  tap  completed 
the  simple  apparatus. 

Earthenware  would  be  a good  material,  but  is  too  expen- 
sive and  heavy.  Wood  is  cheap  and  light,  and  if  joints 
are  made  with  brass  screws  and  white  lead,  the  black  var- 
nish will  ensure  water-tight  work.  I have  had  one  such 
trough  in  use  for  years  w’ithout  re-blacking.  It  is  made 
of  J-inch  deal.  Lead  pipes  can  be  fitted  in  woodwork 
easily,  either  with  that  common  cement  known  as 
“ Prout’s  glue,”  or,  perhaps  better,  with  so-called  electiical 
cement,  a mixture  of  resin  5 parts,  beeswax  1 part,  and 
red  ochre  1 part;  the  latter  thoroughly  dried,  and  sifted 
through  fine  muslin  before  mixing. 

Here  there  is  a washing  apparatus  readily  and  cheaply 
constructed,  which  affords  every  facility  for  the  rapid  eli- 
mination of  crystalloids  from  the  gelatine  film,  by  dialysis 
and  gravity,  with  a constant  change  of  water.  The  plates 
are  easily  and  quickly  placed,  or  taken  out  to  examine,  and 
loose  covers  protect  from  injury.  One  precaution  alone 
is  necessary.  In  putting  the  plates,  film  downward,  under 
water,  slant  them  until  submerged,  and  then  let  them 
rest  horizontally,  otherwise  the  presence  of  air-bells  is 
just  possible. 

In  my  case,  before  the  water  enters  the  first  trough, 
it  is  made  to  perform  the  duty  of  turning  the  table  on 
which  the  vignetting  frames  are  printing,  'ihis  is  done  by 
means  of  a water-wheel,  consisting  of  a 12-inch  disc  of 
sheet  zinc,  around  which  are  soldered  sixteen  little  shallow 
tinplate  trays,  1 inch  by  1£  inch  in  size.  Two  fine  jets  of 
water  fall  on  these  trays  just  as  they  are  nearly  horizontal, 
and  surticient  speed  is  obtained  on  the  axis  of  such  wheel 
to  be  converted  into  power  by  the  intervention  of  a wheel 
and  pulley  of  12  inches  and  1 inch,  and  the  necessary 
straps  in  the  shape  of  stout  tape.  This  has  been  going 
daily  for  months,  the  water  in  the  troughs  being  always 
ready  for  negatives  at  any  moment. 


THE  NEW  DOUBLE-COATED  SENSITIVE  NEGATIVE 
PAPER. 

BV  LEOX  WARNEHKE.* 

The  more  photography  becomes  popular,  so  the  more  is  felt  the 
necessity  of  some  good  substitute  for  glass  upou  which  to  take  a 
negative.  It  will  be  superfluous  to  assert  that  glass,  being  bulky, 
heavy,  and  brittle,  is  a very  inconvenient  material  for  out-door 

* Bead  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 


work.  A few  move  or  less  successful  expedients  have  been  pro- 
posed aud  tried  for  this  purpose  since  collodion  made  glass  the 
almost  exclusive  material  for  negatives.  The  question  of  a sub- 
stitute for  glass  has  received,  however,  more  development  since 
the  introduction  of  the  dry  plate  process,  and  especially  after  that 
of  collodion  emulsion.  I myself  have  been  the  originator  of  one 
of  the  systems,  in  which  a collodion  film,  prepared  on  paper,  was 
used  as  a temporary  support.  The  introduction  of  gelatine  emul- 
sion for  general  use,  with  its  great  sensitiveness  and  different 
physical  properties  of  the  vehicle  employed,  naturally  necessi- 
tated a different  method  ; and  such  was  provided,  either  in  the 
shape  of  a gelatine  film  pure  and  simple,  or  in  the  shape  of  a film 
temp  rarily  attached  to  the  paper,  to  be  stripped  off  after  deve- 
lopment when  dry,  or  in  the  shape  of  paper  covered  with  emul- 
sion, the  image  being  developed  and  treated  with  hot  water,  as  in 
my  patent  process.  But  the  gelatine  process  has  made  the 
practice  of  photography  very  popular,  and  added  a great  con- 
tingent of  new  adepts.  These  use  ready  prepared  glass  plates, 
and  get  their  pictures  by  a very  simple  process  of  development 
and  subsequent  fixing,  and  they  naturally  object  to  the  smallest 
addition  to  the  number  of  operations  involved  in  the  process  of 
obtaining  a negative  on  any  substitute  for  glass.  For  such 
persons  ordinary  plain  paper,  covered  with  sensitive  gelatine 
emulsion,  answers  the  purpose,  the  number  of  the  operations  being 
the  same  as  when  glass  places  are  used.  However,  prints  from 
such  negatives  show  the  grain  of  the  paper,  and  the  printing  is 
very  long. 

My  new  sensitive  negative  paper,  which  I have  patented,  is 
designed  to  obviate  these  imperfections,  and  to  render  the  quality 
of  the  print  even  superior  to  one  obtained  from  a glass  negative. 
I take  the  paper  and  cover  it  with  gelatine  emulsion  on  both  sides. 
When  exposing  such  double-coated  paper  in  the  camera,  in  the 
first  instance,  light  will  act  on  the  front  surface  next  to  the  lens, 
then  penetrating  the  piper,  it  will  act  also  on  the  back  surface. 
When  this  exposed  sheet  is  immersed  in  the  developer,  two  nega- 
tives, one  on  each  side  of  tile  paper,  will  be  produced. 

But  now  let  us  suppose  that  the  paper  itself  had  some  spots, 
both  opaque  and  transparent  ; these  will  have  no  influence  on  the 
front  image,  but  the  back  image  will  he  influenced  by  the  spots, 
and  in  the  exact  ratio  of  its  opacity.  In  other  words,  all  the  im- 
perfections of  the  paper  will  be  corrected  by  the  back  image, 
rendering  the  composite  negative  perfectly  smooth,  no  matter 
how  coarse  or  imperfect  was  the  texture  of  the  paper  employed. 

I now  pass  ronnd  for  examination  a negative  produced  on  this 
paper  bearing  some  printed  matter.  The  back  image  had  corre- 
sponding transparent  characters,  and  very  distinct  impression  of 
the  texture  of  the  paper  ; but  upon  looking  through  the  negative 
all  appeared  smooth,  and  such  was  also  the  print.  Now  it  will  be 
intelligible  that  a print  from  such  a negative  composed  of  the 
tw'o  will  be  also  superior  as  regards  rounduess  and  pluck.  If  the 
paper  used  for  the  purpose  he  the  ordinary  photographic  paper, 
Rive  or  Saxe,  the  objection  to  the  slow  printing  remains  in  full 
force ; but  I use  instead,  paper  rendered  so  transparent  by  a 
special  preparation,  that  a print  from  the  image  I send  round  for 
examination  did  not  occupy  more  time  to  print  than  one  from  a 
glass  negative  of  the  same  density.  This  special  paper  offers 
other  advantages.  It  does  not  curl  when  dipped  into  water,  and 
even  after  very  protracted  vvashing  it  remains  exceptionally 
strong,  hearing  au  enormous  amount  of  handling,  without  crack- 
ing. It  appears  as  if  it  was  not  affected  by  water  at  all ; in  fact, 
if  you  examine  this  wetted  negative  you  will  observe  that  to  the 
touch  it  does  not  seem  at  all  like  paper,  but  rather  like  oil-cloth 
or  leather. 

Now  as  to  the  details  of  using  it.  In  single  sheets  it  can  be 
used  in  ordinary  carriers,  provided  they  are  fitted  with  rabbets 
instead  of  wire  corners.  Any  rigid  plate  put  behind  will  press  it 
close  to  the  rabbets,  holding  it  perfectly  flat.  One  thing  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  At  the  back  must  he  a dead  black  sur- 
face (velvet),  otherwise,  the  paper  being  transparent,  reflections 
from  any  light  object  behind  will  affect  the  back  sensitive  surface. 
However,  the  most  legitimate  use  of  the  paper  is  in  the  roller 
slide.  The  new  improved  form  I will  now  explain  on  this  model 
[here  Mr.  Warnerke  showed  and  explained  the  new  form  of  his 
roller  slide].  The  development  of  this  paper  is  precisely  like  that 
of  ordinary  glass  plates,  preferably  with  ferrous  oxalate,  in  order 
to  avoid  any  pyrogallol  stain.  After  fixing  and  washing,  it  is 
advisable  to  pass  the  negative  through  an  alum  hath,  to  which 
has  been  added  a few'  drops  of  sulphuric  acid.  Hydrochloric  acid 
must  not  be  used.  This  will  bleach  the  paper  if  it  has  become 
discoloured  with  the  iron  oxide  after  long  development.  The 
finished  negative  can  bo  dried  on  glass  previously  rubbed  with 
talc,  or  simply  by  suspending  it ; but  in  this  last  case  it  will  not 
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be  very  flat  when  dry,  and  it  is  necessary  to  damp  it  again  very 
slightly,  and  to  put  it  between  sheets  of  blotting  paper,  and  sub- 
mit it  to  pressure  between  the  pages  of  a book.  After  a very 
short  pressing  it  will  come  out  quite  smooth,  and  will  remain  so, 
if  kept  dry. 

Jotcs. 

That  the  ferrous-oxalate  developer  should  be  so  much 
neglected  in  this  country  is  one  of  those  enigmas  that 
appear  insoluble ; and,  in  relation  to  this  matter,  all  should 
read  a letter  which  appears  on  page  477,  and  is  signed 
with  the  well-known  name,  S-  Bottone. 


Mr.  Bottone  contends  that  not  only  is  the  oxalate  deve- 
loper economical  in  use,  but  if  made  up  in  two  solutions, 
it  can  be  kept  for  years ; while  for  meeting  cases  of  over- 
exposure or  under-exposure,  it  is  especially  adapted. 


Not  so  much  a talker  as  a worker  is  Mr.  Bottone,  and 
perhaps  someone  will  accept  his  challenge  and  supply  him 
with  plates  exposed  betweeu  the  normal  and  ten  times  the 
normal.  To  mike  the  affair  more  interesting,  a champion 
of  pyro  should  work  on  similar  plates,  and  perhaps  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  for  the  trial  of  “ oxalate  v.  pyro,”  to 
come  off  at  the  Photographic  Club. 


Speaking  of  the  Photographic  Club  (not  the  pr  oposed 
new  (juasr-amateur  club),  it  is  perhaps  not  generally  known 
that  this  Association  possesses  a convenient  meeting  place, 
fitted  with  dark-room  and  all  conveniences  for  such  casual 
photographic  work  as  there  may  be  occasion  to  do  on  the 
premises. 


It  is  not  always  wise  to  show  a negative  to  a customer 
Once,  in  the  days  of  wet  plates,  a photographer  was 
engaged  by  the  proprietor  of  a country  hotel  to  photo- 
graph a summer-house — or,  rather,  a series  of  summer- 
houses— of  which  the  owner  was  intensely  proud.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  edifice  was  its  roof,  which  was  entirely 
formed  of  ivy,  so  trained  that  the  stems  and  branches 
formed  natural  groins.  The  place  wa3  the  outcome  of 
quite  a century  of  loving  care,  and  the  landlord  thought  he 
would  like  to  have  a picture  of  it.  By  chance  the  photo- 
grapher forgot  to  take  any  fixing  solution,  but  he  thought 
little  of  the  omission,  as  he  knew  he  could  fix  the  plates 
on  arriving  home.  He  took  some  half-a-dozen  negatives, 
and  the  landlord,  anxious  to  see  how  the  pride  of  his 
establishment  “ came  out,”  insisted  upon  looking  at  the 
negatives.  Greatly  disappointed  was  he  when  he  saw  a 
greenish-yellow  film  coveriug  the  details,  and,  being  one 
of  those  very  clever  people  who  always  pride  themselves 
upon  the  impossibility  of  anybody  taking  them  in,  he 
immediately  conceived  that  the  photographer  was  “ hav- 
ing ” him.  The  terms  were  to  be  cash,  but  he  refused  to 
pay  before  he  saw  the  print,  and  this  breaking  of  faith 
rather  nettled  the  photogr  ipher,  who,  losing  his  temper, 
rubbed  his  finger  across  the  negatives,  and  vowed  he  would 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  matter.  Nor  did  he. 


But  he  also  made  another  vow— never  to  show  an 
unfinished  negative.  This  vow  he  has  kept,  and  with 
benefit  to  himself. 


Mrs.  Weldon,  after  crying  out  for  scaffolding  and 
balloons  to  rescue  the  now  celebrated  cockatoo,  has  had 
recourse  to  photography.  The  cost  of  getting  down  the 
bird  was  .£3  5s.,  and  the  owner  being  a poor  widow,  the 
indefatigable  Mrs.  Weldon  appeals  to  the  public  to  make 
up  this  sum.  “The  man  who  caught  the  naughty  thing,"’ 
she  writes,  “ is  to  be  photographed  with  the  bird  and  the 
ladder:  Cabinets,  2s. ; cartes,  le.  If  people  would  order 
them  of  me,  and  send  me  the  money  for  them,  and  a little 
more,  that  sum  should  go  towards  the  widowed  lady’s  ex- 
penses.” Any  collector  of  odd  out-of-the-way  photo- 
graphs might  do  worse  than  invest  a few  shillings. 


The  tourist  will  soon  be  able  to  take  his  balloon  ticket, 
and  ascend  a mouutain  by  balloon  with  as  little  trouble  as 
he  now  goes  up  the  Righi  by  railway  ; at  any  rate,  this  will 
be  so  unless  something  prevents  the  construction  of  the 
air-balloon  railway  on  the  Gaisberg  near  Salzburg.  The 
balloon  is  to  be  a captive  one  in  a double  sense,  as  the  car 
will  run  between  vertical  rails.  The  camera  will  doubtless 
be  frequently  brought  into  requisition  by  the  passengers. 


Among  the  more  recent  inventions  of  W.  B.  Woodbury 
may  be  mentioned  a wonderfully  transparent  paper,  which 
he  proposes  to  use  as  a support  for  the  negative  film.  He 
has  not  told  us  how  he  makes  it,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  prepared  with  wax,  varnish,  or  other  similar  prepara- 
tion. In  appearance  it  recals  the  thin  sheet  gelatine  used 
in  making  bon-bon  cases. 


The  Photographic  Club’s  subject  for  discussion  this 
week  was,  as  we  announced  last  week,  “ Soda  and  Potash 
Developers.”  A thirsty  correspondent  writes  to  us, 
apropos  to  this,  to  state  “that  the  only  really  effective 
‘ developers  ’ of  a ‘ a soda  ’ or  ‘ a potash  ’ he  knows,  are 
whisky  and  brandy.”  If  this  be  a fact,  what  a “ spirited  ” 
discussion  the  Photographic  Club  must  have  had  ! 


An  enterprising  Chicago  dentist  has  been  turning  his 
patrons,  by  the  aid  of  photography,  to  effective  advertising 
account  He  has  contrived,  unknown  to  his  customers,  to 
secure  negatives  of  them  as  they  entered  his  operating 
room — or,  at  any  rate,  of  those  of  them  whose  expressions 
most  realistically  expressed  their  sufferings — and  has  then 
taken  comparison  portraits  of  the  same  people  just  before 
they  left  his  premises,  relieved  of  their  pain,  and  facially 
beaming  in  consequence.  Pleased  with  the  success  of  this 
graphic  method  of  recommending  his  services,  he  next 
essayed  to  point  out  to  the  toothless  public  the  desirability 
of  being  fitted  with  one  of  his  “ guinea  jaws,”  by  exhibit- 
ing comparison  cartes  of  Mr.  A and  Mrs.  B and  Miss  C, 
takeu  before  and  after  their  dental  deficiencies  had  been 
supplied.  But  to  these  lasting  mementos  of  a gummy  con- 
dition they  were  anxious  to  b ury  in  oblivion,  Mr.  A and 
Mrs.  B and  Miss  C promptly  and  persistently  objected, 
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and  the  tell-tale  photographs  had  to  be  withdrawn  from 
circulation. 

An  out-door  photographer  who  takes  with  him  the  very 
convenient  photographic  note  book  published  by  R.  Keene, 
of  Derby,  makes  the  following  remarkp,  which  embody 
some  suggestions  which,  perhaps,  Mr.  Keene  will  take  into 
consideration  in  issuing  a new  edition. 


“In  the  first  column,  headed  ‘ No.  I,’  always  enter  the 
number  on  the  side  of  the  dark  slide  containing  the  plate, 
and  at  the  time  of  exposure  I fill  in  particulars  under  the 
headings  ‘ Size,’ ‘ Subject,’  ‘Time  of  Day,’ 1 Light,’  ‘Pro. 
ces3,’  * Stop,’  ‘ Lens,’  and  ‘ Exposure,’  generally  leaving 
the  column  1 Remarks  ’ to  be  filled  in  after  development. 
At  the  time  of  taking  the  plate  from  the  slide,  however,  1 
always  mark  a number  on  the  back  of  the  glass  with  a 
writing  diamond,  and  this  number  corresponds  to  my 
general  series,  not  to  the  number  on  the  slide.  For  this 
‘ permanent  number  ’ there  is  no  column  in  Mr.  Keene's 
book,  and  I have  to  rule  a special  column.  Will  Mr. 
Keene  take  the  hint?” 


The  removal  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  to  the 
Bethnal  Green  Museum,  while  a fireproof  building  is  beiDg 
constructed  at  Kensington,  suggests  the  propriety  of  the 
collection  being  photographed,  in  one  sense,  these  por- 
traits are  more  worthy  to  be  treasured  than  thepictuies  in 
the  National  Gallery,  because  they  possess  an  historical 
value  which  does  not  belong  to  mere  works  of  art.  Sup- 
posing, however,  that  such  a calamity  as  the  destruction 
of  the  collection  by  fire  did  happen,  the  loss  would  be  con. 
siderably  mitigated  if  copies  had  been  preserved.  The 
essential  quality  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  is  the 
record  it  presents  of  the  features  of  famous  persons,  and 
this  record  would  be  as  well  shown  by  photographs  of  the 
pictures,  as  by  the  pictures  themselves. 


To  produce  several  hundred  photo-lithographic  subjects 
in  the  course  of  a week  is  no  trifling  matter,  especially 
in  an  establishment  where  the  routine  has  not  grown  up 
with  the  work.  A curious  illustration  is  afforded  by  the 
non-appearance  of  the  issue  of  the  American  Patent 
Journal  for  the  7th  instant,  the  subjoined  circular  having 
been  sent  out  instead. 


“ Department  of  the  Interior,  United  States  Patent 
Office,  Washington,  July  7th,  1885. — An  unavoidable 
delay  in  the  issue  of  the  Official  Gazette  of  this  date  has 
occurred  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  Patent  Office 
sent  the  photo-lithographing  of  this  issue  away  from  the 
regular  contractor  as  an  experiment,  and  the  the  gentle- 
men who  undertook  it  have  fouud  it  impossible  to  furnish 
the  work  in  season.  The  Official  Gazette  of  this  date 
will  appear  shortly,  and  will  be  mailed  to  subscribers 
immediately  upon  its  publication.  The  numbers  for 
July  14th,  and  all  subsequent  dates,  will  issue  regularly  as 
heretofore. — M.  V.  Montgomery,  Commissioner  of 
Patents.’' 


The  latest  use  to  which  photography  has  been  put  at 
Woolwich  Arsenal  is  the  detection  of  flaws  in  the  interior 
of  guns,  both  during  their  manufacture,  and  after  firing. 
Two  8- inch  muzzle-loaders  were  on  Saturday  tested  in  this 
way,  the  interiors  beiug  illuminated  by  an  electric  light 
introduced  a short  distance  from  the  muzzle  and  reflected 
down  the  bore,  the  photograph  being  taken  at  the  breach 
end. 


If  we  have  Sir  J.  E.  Millais  at  his  easel,  why  not  Mr. 
W.  G.  Grace  at  the  wicket  or  fielding  point?  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Roberts  making  a brilliant  winning  hazard  on  a 
championship  table  ? If,  again,  we  have  Mr.  Gladstone 
amongst  his  blue  books  and  state  papers,  why  not  Mr. 
Toole  in  his  dressing-room  (making  up  for  Audrea,  say)? 
Mi.  Spurgeon  on  his  Tabernacle  platform  ? and  Mr.  Justice 
Hawkins  assuming  the  “blackcap”  at  the  Old  Bailey? 
Photographs  of  celebrities  will  thus  come  to  possess  a 
double  interest.  Not  only  shall  we  have  a carte  of  Mr. 
W.  Renshaw,  but  it  will  be  a portrait  of  him  in  the  act 
of  making  one  ot  his  world-famed  “ smashes.”  The  coming 
photograph  of  Fred  Archer  will  at  once  show  us  the  popu- 
lar features  of  that  sensational  jockey,  and  his  mode  of 
“calling  on”  his  mount  at  the  finish;  whilst  one  nega- 
tive will  contain  both  the  portrait  of  the  current  “ Queen’s 
Prizeman,”  and  of  his  target  at  the  close  of  his  shooting 
at  900  yards.  One  thing  is  certain:  the  old  conventional 
backgrounds  is  over,  and  the  paste-board  Corinthian 
column,  the  classic  curtain,  and  the  property  balustrade, 
will  be  ere  long  finally  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  the 
lumber  room. 

The  hair-brained  King  Ludwig,  of  Bavaria,  is  bankrupt. 
What  has  this  to  do  with  photographers  ? some  may  ask. 
Well,  not  very  much,  save  that  photography  did  not  ruin 
him.  It  is  said  that,  finding  he  was  getting  fat,  he  had  his 
existing  photographs  altered  to  suit  him,  rather  than  sit 
again. 

A notable  feat  of  journalistic  enterprise  was  lately  per- 
formed by  the  South  London  Press.  A garden  bazaar  of 
some  importance  being  held  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dul- 
wich, it  was  deemed  desirable  that  a picture  of  the  scene 
should  be  given  in  the  paper.  The  drawback  was  the 
shortness  of  time,  the  baziar  being  held  on  Friday,  and 
the  paper  going  to  press  the  same  night.  The  difficulty 
was  overcome  by  a photograph  being  taken  early  in  the 
morning,  of  the  tents  and  surroundings,  and  despatched 
to  the  artist,  who  made  his  sketch  from  the  negative,  and 
filled  in  the  figures. 


A correspondent  tells  us  how  he  made  au  assortment  of 
white  card  letters,  au  inch  or  so  high,  these  being  exact 
copies  of  small  engraved  letters.  Enlarged  negatives  were 
taken  of  the  selected  letters,  and  light  prints  taken  on  thin 
good  cardboard  prepared  with  the  usual  cyanotype  sensi- 
tizer. These  were  cut  out  in  weak  light  with  knife  and 
scissors,  developed  in  three  changes  of  water,  and  passed 
into  a five  per  cent,  solution  of  potassic  carbonate,  and 
then,  after  a good  rinsing,  they  were  dried  between  cloths. 
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Result : pure  white  card,  letters  exact  to  pattern  ready  for 
mounting  on  coloured  ground  for  notice  or  advertisement. 


We  are  requested  to  state  that  all  communications 
relating  to  the  forthcoming  Exhibition  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Great  Britain  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  Cocking,  57,  Queen’s 
Road,  Peckham,  S.E.,  and  not  to  the  Iloa.  Secretary  as 
announced  last  week. 


The  British  and  Colonial  Printer  and  Stationer  has  rashly 
rushed  into  photography,  and  has  printed  a two  column 
article, of  which  it  can  only  be  said  that  it  is  wouderfully 
and  fearfully  made.  Here  is  a curious  sentence  : “ Before 
he  (i.e.,  the  photographer  of  past  days)  poured  the  collodion 
on  the  plate  which  had  to  be  so  laboriously  cleaned,  aud 
then  dipped  it  in  the  mysterious  bath  and  retreated  into 
the  dark-room  with  it,  and  dipped  it  again,  he  generally 
managed  to  leave  some  trace  of  the  operation  on  his 
person.”  What  was  this  strange  collodion  process  in 
which  the  plate,  after  being  collodionized,  was  dipped  into 
a “mysterious  bath ” before  being  taken  into  the  dark- 
room? We  confess  it  is  new  to  us.  But  this  reminis- 
cence pales  its  ineffectual  tire  before  the  astouuding  dis- 
covery that  “ the  dry  plate3,  rendered  miraculously  sensi- 
tive by  gelatiue  mixed  with  bichromate  of  potash,  have 
revolutionised  the  whole  art  ” ! Who  on  earth  was  the 
author  of  this  marvellous  article  ? Surely  some  descendant 
of  Mrs.  Malaprop ! 


patent  intelligence. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

8514.  Charles  Day  Dursford,  186,  Fleet  Street,  London, 
E.C.,  for  “Improvements  in  photographic  shutters.”— 14th 
July,  1885. 

8722.  Samuel  Dunseith  McKellen,  18,  Brown  Street,  Man- 
chester, for  “An  improved  method  of  exposing  sensitive 
paper,  tissue,  or  films.” — 20th  July,  1885. 

Patent  which  has  become  Void  through  Non-pay- 
ment of  the  Fourth  Year’s  Renewal  Fee. 

1517 — 1881.  E.  Edwards.  “ Photographers’  head-rests,  &c.” 
1538 — 1831.  H.  J.  Hadden.  ( Hutinet , $c.)  “Treatment  of 
paper  for  photographic  purposes.” 

1442—1881.  G.  E.  Alder,  &c.  “Producing  artificial  lights.” 

Specifications  Published  during  the  Week. 

6330.  Benjamin  Constant  Le  Moussu,  of  94,  Boston  Street, 
Manchester,  in  the  County  of  Lancaster,  Civil  Engineer,  for 
“ An  improved  process  for  producing  plates  for  surface 
printing.” — Dated  23rd  May,  1885. 

My  invention  relates  to  the  production  of  plates  for  surface 
printing — that  is  to  say,  with  those  parts  in  relief  that  are  to 
receive  the  ink  and  to  impress  the  paper.  A process  for  the 
roduction  of  such  plates  was  described  in  the  Specification  to 
.letters  Patent  granted  to  me  jointly  with  George  Moore  on  the 
18th  July,  1873,  No.  2474.  As  described  in  that  Specification, 
a zinc  plate  was  etched,  the  etched-out  hollows  were  filled  with 
fusible  alloy,  and  then,  by  a second  etching,  the  parts  of  the 
plate  other  than  those  presenting  the  alloy  were  etched  out, 
leaving  the  alloy  in  relief.  There  were  practical  difficulties  in 
effecting  this  process.  The  drawing  of  the  design  on  the  pro- 
tected plate  was  difficult  beoause  the  dark  parts  of  the  design 
presented  themselves  light  on  the  plate  ; and,  again,  the  second 
etching  was  difficult  because  the  acid  employed  tended  to  eat 
uuder'the  alloy,  loosening  or  detaching  it.  My  present  inven- 
tion consists  in  a modification  of  the  process  referred  to, 
whereby  I am  enabled  to  avoid  the  difficulties  mentioned, 


rendering  the  process  practically  available  for  copying  photo- 
graphs, drawings,  or  prints. 

In  the  first  place,  I coat  the  zinc  plate  with  a varnish  which 
is  photographically  sensitive  ; I prefer  bitumen  as  it  is  usually 
applied  for  taking  photographic  impressions.  On  the  coated 
plate  I place  the  subject  to  be  copied  ; it  may  be  a transparent 
photograph,  or  a drawing,  or  print  on  paper,  more  or  less  trans- 
lucent, or  rendered  so  by  applying  wax,  or  the  like  substance. 
Exposing  this  to  the  light,  I obtain  on  the  bitumen  an 
impression  which,  when  developed  and  washed,  presents  all  the 
parts  corresponding  to  the  darks  of  the  original  as  exposed  parts 
of  the  metal,  those  corresponding  to  the  lights  of  the  original 
remaining  covered  by  the  protective  coating  of  bitumen.  I 
then  subject  the  plate  to  the  etching  action  of  dilute  acid,  thus 
hollowing  out  the  exposed  parts  corresponding  to  the  darks  of 
the  original  ; after  cleaniug  off  the  bitumen,  and  washing  and 
drying  the  plate,  1 heat  it  and  serve  it  with  molten  fusible  alloy, 
composed  preferably  of  lead,  tin,  and  bismuth.  I work  this  into 
the  hollows  with  a pad  of  fabric  moistened  with  chloride  of 
zinc  solution,  and  thus  the  alloy  becomes  soldered  to  the  plate 
and  into  the  hollows  thereof.  After  the  alloy  is  set  by  cooling, 
I carefully  scrape  the  plate  so  as  to  uncover  all  the  zinc  surface, 
and  subject  it  to  a second  etching,  whereby  the  alloy,  not  being 
attacked  by  the  acid,  the  zinc  is  hollowed  out,  leaving  the  alloy 
standing  in  slight  relief.  I now,  with  a roller,  apply  over  the 
plate  a fluid  varnish,  consisting,  preferably,  of  bitumen  and  suet 
dissolved  in  turpentine.  This,  besides  coating  the  summits  of 
the  ridges  of  alloy,  flows  also  down  the  sides  of  these  ridges, 
giving  them  a protecting  coating.  I now  subject  the  plate  to  a 
third  etching,  and,  if  necessary,  to  a repetition  of  the  rolling 
with  varnish  aud  etching  several  times,  whereby  the  hollows  are 
deepended,  the  ridges  of  alloy  beiug  left  in  good  relief,  and 
held  securely,  as  the  zinc  on  which  they  are  based  is  not  eaten 
away,  owing  to  the  protection  given  by  the  varnish.  The  plate 
is  finally  subjected  to  an  acid  bath  without  any  varnishing,  and 
is  thus  ready  for  use  as  a forme  for  surface  printing. 

Hrving  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature 
of  my  said  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be 
performed,  I declare  that  what  I claim  is — 

The  process  for  producing  plates  for  surface  printing  by 
etching  a photographic  impression  on  a zinc  plate,  serving  the 
etched  plate  with  fusible  alloy,  and  again  etching  repeatedly 
until  the  ziuc  is  hollowed  and  the  fusible  metal  stands  in  relief, 
substantially  as  herein  described. 

6368.  James  Robertson,  and  Douglass  Robertson,  both  of 
109,  Keamure  Street,  East  Pollokshields,  in  the  county  of  Ren- 
frew, Photographers,  for  “ An  improved  mode  of  obtaining 
photographic  negatives  or  positives,  and  apparatus  therefor.” 
— Dated  23rd  May,  1885. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  lighting  and  shading  of  the  sur- 
faces of  objects  in  relief,  for  obtaining  photographic  negatives  or 
positives,  for  producing  the  cor^sponding  photographic  images 
in  relievo  or  in  intaglio  by  printing  from  by  any  of  the  photo- 
graphic relief  printing  processes,  such  as  the  bichromate  and 
gelatine  process,  or  similar  well-known  processes. 

The  claim  is — 

First.  The  mode  described  of  “exposing  ”or  illuminating 
objects  to  be  photographed,  said  mode  consisting  in  directing  on 
the  object  from  the  front,  parallel  rays  or  beams  of  actinic  light, 
aud  from  the  sides  rays  of  coloured  light  or  light  of  less  actinic 
power,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

Second.  The  mode  described  of  obtaining  photographic  nega- 
tives or  positives  for  printing  from  in  relief  or  in  intaglio,  said 
mode  consisting  in  exposing  the  object  to  be  photographed  to 
illumination  by  parallel  rays  of  actinic  light  in  front,  and  by  rays 
of  coloured  light  at  the  sides  or  sides  and  top,  such  coloured  rays 
being  gradually  cutoff  during  the  exposure  of  the  plate,  substan- 
tially as  set  forth. 

Third.  The  arrangement  in  a photographic  studio  or  operating 
room  of  a movable  tunnel  or  screen  adapted  to  transmit  parallel 
rays  of  light  on  to  an  object,  and  by  its  movement  to  gradually 
cut  off  from  the  object  the  light  admitted  from  the  sides  and  top, 
substantially  as  described  and  illustrated. 


AN  IMPROVED  SHUTTER. 

BY  G.  L.  ADDENBROOKE.* 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  on  18th  April,  1882,  I exhibited 
and  described  a shutter  giving  a wide  range  of  exposures,  and 

• Kcad  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 
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went  pretty  fully  into  the  reasons  which  had  led  me  to  have  it 
constructed  in  the  form  it  took.  To  what  I then  paid  about  the 
principles  which  had  guided  me  there  is  little  more  to  add,  but 
naturally  further  experience  and  use  of  the  apparatus  has 
suggested  many  points  of  details  where  improvements  could  use- 
fully be  introduced,  and  these  I have  embodied  in  the  model  now 
before  you,  which  I will  proceed  to  describe.  To  make  the  sub- 
ject as  clear  as  possible,  let  us  first  consider  the  shutter  proper, 
and  afterwards  the  means  of  controlling  it- 

' As  before,  the  shutter  contains  two  slides  (A  and  B,  in  fig.  1, 
which  is  a vertical  section  right  through  the  centre),  one  to  open 
the  aperture,  the  other  to  close  it  when  the  exposure  is  finished. 
These  slides  are  entirely  independent  of  each  other,  and,  being 


very  light,  derive  their  motion  from  two  fine  piano  wire  spiral 
steel  springs  (E  and  F),  which  cannot  be  over-stretched  or  lose 
their  power,  and  should  never  want  replacing.  Although  the 
slides  move  with  great  rapidity,  their  lightness  and  the  rubber 
buffer  against  which  the  opening  slide  (A)  impinges  prevent 
appreciable  vibration,  and  the  shutter  may  be  used  fixed  to  the 
camera  without  any  fear  of  affecting  definition. 

Each  slide  has  a very  light  tubular  brass  rod  attached  to  it 
(C  and  D),  passing  out  of  the  top  of  the  shutter.  These  rods 
serve  both  to  set  the  slides  for  exposure,  and  to  release  them  auto- 
matically at  the  requisite  moment ; they  also  act  as  guides  for  the 
spiral  sprints,  C and  F.  In  fig.  1 the  slides  are  set  for  exposure, 
A covering  the  aperture  O,  while  B is  drawn  up  out  of  the  way. 
The  spring  E is  now  stretched,  being  attached  to  the  slide  and  to 
the  cross-piece  L,  but  it  is  prevented  from  drawing  up  the  slide 
by  the  lever  H working  on  the  axis  X,  which  falls  into  a slot  in 
the  rod  C.  In  the  case  of  the  slide  B,  however,  the  rod  D (only 
part  of  which  is  shown)  is  drawn  fully  out,  and  the  spring  F is 
consequently  compressed,  and  would  propel  the  slide  downwards 
were  it  not  for  the  lever  K,  also  working  on  the  axis  X,  which 
falls  in  a slot  in  the  tube  D.  Thus,  both  the  springs  E and  F are 
ready  to  act  in  opposite  directions,  the  first  to  pull  up  the  slide  A, 
the  other  to  force  down  the  slide  B,  and  aro  only  prevented  from 
doing  so  by  the  levers  H and  K.  Obviously,  therefore,  if  the 
opposite  ends  of  the  levers  H and  K are  pressed,  the  slides  A and 
B will  instantly  rise  and  fall  respectively. 

This  is  the  whole  of  the  shutter,  the  rest  of  the  apparatus 
merely  providing  a means  whereby  the  levers  H and  K.  can  be 
pressed  one  after  the  other  at  any  desired  interval.  For  effecting 
this  control  a small  train  of  clockwork  is  used,  contained  in  the 
case  P,  and  consisting  of  a spring,  which  can  be  wound  up  by 
turning  the  milled  head  T,  a small  train,  ending  in  a fly,  and  the 
disc  M,  which,  when  the  spring  is  wound  up,  and  the  fly  released 
by  means  of  the  lever  Z,  to  which  a pneumatic  attachment  is 


made,  revolves  at  a uniform  rate,  making  one  revolution  in  a 
little  more  than  two  seconds. 

The  only  point  whih  now  remains  is  toconnect  this  revolving 
disc  with  the  levers  H and  K.  It  will  be  seen  in  fig.  1 that  the 
two  levers  project  through  the  case,  and  almost  touch  the  disc  M. 
At  the  point  S in  the  disc  (fig.  2)  a projecting  pin  is 
fixed  so  that  as  the  disc  revolves  it  catches  the  lever  H and 
releases  the  slide  A.  This  pin  is  fixed,  but  the  di-c  also  carries  a 
movable  arm  V,  with  another  pin  at  the  end  of  it,  which  falls  into 
holes  arranged  at  proper  distances  round  the  edge  of  the  disc. 
This  second  pin  comes  into  contact  with  the  lever  K as  the  disc 
revolves,  and  in  its  turn  releases  the  slide  B.  The  exposure, 
therefore,  lasts  from  the  time  the  pin  S releases  the  slide  A until 
the  pin  on  the  arm  V releases  the  slide  B,  and  all  there  is  to  do 
to  get  any  exposures  we  like  is  to  bore  the  holes  round  the  edge 
of  the  disc  in  the  proper  places. 

In  the  model  the  following  lengths  of  exposure  are  provided 
for:— iV.  tV>  *»  i>  ?>  J.  ■»,  b i>  1.  4,  4,  4,  2 seconds; 
or,  reckoned  in  eighths  of  a second,  perhaps  the  simpler  plan, 
xi  Si  1i  1 :V>  I ji  2,  >1)  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  12,  14,  16,  which  is  a 
sufficient  range  to  more  than  meet  all  ordinary  requirements. 

Every  caie  has  been  taken  that  the  exposures  shall  really  be 
what  they  are  represented,  and  this  is  easily  managed,  as  all 
moving  parts  work  in  one  plane  at  right  angles  to  a line  drawn 
through  the  centre  of  the  shutter. 

The  dimensions  are  for  a shutter  sufficiently  large  to  go  in 
front  of  what  is  commonly  called  a whole-plate  rapid  rectilinear, 
or  between  the  lenses  of  a 12  by  10  similar  objective,  6 inches 
long  by  2J  inches  broad,  and  the  weight  is  about  10  ounces.  If 
the  shutter  is  used  in  the  centre  of  the  lens,  the  theoretically 
correct  place,  the  stops  go  between  the  slides,  and  are  not  inter- 
fered with.  It  works  equally  well  in  any  position,  and  being 
made  entirely  of  metal,  will  not  warp  with  damp  or  exposure  to 
the  sun’s  rays.  There  is  also  this  further  advantage,  that  it  can 
be  used  instead  of  a cap  to  give  long  exposures,  for  if  the  mova- 
ble arm  is  set  about  J -second  behind  the  firstpin,  and  the  pneu- 
matic ball  is  released  immediately  the  first  slide  has  risen,  the 
rotation  of  the  disc  will  be  stopped,  and  the  second  slide  will 
not  fall  until  the  ball  is  pressed  again. 

In  working  out  this  “exposer”  my  aim  has  been  to  produce 
a means  whereby  the  most  rapid  modern  gelatine  plates  should 
be  as  completely  under  control,  without  using  unnecessarily 
small  stops,  as  the  old  wet  plates  were,  so  as  to  place  within 
easy  and  certain  reach  of  the  photographer  many  beautiful  natu- 
ral effects  which  at  present  are  only  obtained  by  haphazard,  and 
for  longer  exposures  to  avoid  the  hurried  uncapping  and  capping 
of  the  lens,  wThich  demands  one’s  whole  attention  just  when  it 
should  most  carefully  be  devoted  to  the  picture. 


USEFUL  FOCUSSING  CLOTH. 

BT  REV.  H.  J.  PALMER.* 

The  focussing  cloth  is  an  adjunct  to  the  impedimenta  of  the 
peripatetic  amateur  photographer  with  which  he  would 
willingly  dispense  if  he  could,  and  w hicli  he  is  compelled  to 
dispense  with  at  times  when  he  finds,  on  his  arrival  at  the  scene 
of  his  photographic  action,  that  his  cloth  has  been  left  at  home, 
or  else  has  been  whisked  away  from  his  possession  by  an  un- 
friendly puff  of  wind. 

Some  of  my  photographic  acquaintances,  in  commenting  on 
the  numerous  yards  of  velvet,  formerly  belonging  to  myself, 
which  have  been  lost  in  my  photographic  expeditions  in  every 
direction,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  have  remarked,  hyperboli- 
cally,  that  I have  strewn  the  surface  of  Europe  with  focussing 
cloths.  With  the  view,  therefore,  of  avoiding  similar  losses  in 
the  future,  I have  devised  a use  for  this  part  of  our  paraphernalia 
which  will,  on  the  one  hand,  add  to  the  value  and  usefulness  of 
the  focussing  cloth,  and  so  render  us  less  careless  of  its  safety, 
and  less  liable  to  leave  it  behind  us  on  our  photographic  excur- 
sions ; and,  on  the  other,  will  give  it  a little  more  substance  and 
stability,  without  materially  increasing  its  size  and  weight,  and 
so  prevent  it  from  being  blown  off  our  heads  down  a mountain 
slope  or  precipice,  or  into  the  river  or  ocean  depths,  at  the 
critical  moment  of  adjusting  the  focus  to  a nicety. 

My  journeying  this  year  among  the  peaks,  passes,  and  glaciers 
of  Switzerland  promises  me  an  unusual  amount  of  walking  and 
climbing,  and  as  I wish  to  be  independent,  as  well  of  porters  as 
of  extra  double  slides  and  changing  boxes,  I have  turned  my 
focussing  cloth  to  account,  and  Have  made  it  into  a most  useful 
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chaoging  bag.  This  enables  me  to  carry  on  my  own  shoulders 
a stereoscopic  camera,  with  one  slide  and  a box  or  two  of  Man- 
chester plates  in  my  pocket,  to  suffice  for  two  or  three  days’ 
photographic  work  at  a distance  from  head-quarters.  My  cloth 
is  made  of  double  black  sateen,  four  feet  long  by  three  feet  wide. 
Twenty  inches  of  the  length  have  been  folded  over  and  sewn  ai 
the  corners  to  the  material  below,  so  as  to  form  of  the  whole  an 
oblong  bag,  open  at  the  ends,  and  open  also  at  the  lower  side, 
with  a few  inches  of  material  projecting  beyond  the  bag,  as  a 
tail-piece  to  fl  ip  under  the  opening.  The  two  open  ends  have 
next  been  gathered  into  short  sleeves,  each  sleeve  containing 
two  bracelets  of  silk  elastic,  a couple  of  inches  apart.  Thus  any 
light  which  filters  through  elastic  No.  1 is  prevented  by  No.  2 
from  entering  the  bag. 

Nothing  could  be  simpler  or  more  effectual  than  the  mode  of 
using  the  focussing  cloth  for  the  purpose  1 have  named.  The 
bag  is  laid  upon  any  convenient  surface  on  the  way-side,  and  in 
it  are  placed  the  slide,  the  box  of  plates,  a folded  piece  of  yellow 
paper  to  enclose  the  two  plates  removed  from  the  slide,  and  a 
brush  for  the  surface  of  the  unexposed  films.  The  tail,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  cloth  is  doubled  under  the  bag  to  close  the  opening 
at  the  bottom,  and  render  it  light-tight.  The  hands  are 
inserted  at  the  sleeve,  and  the  plates  removed  from  the  slide 
and  slipped  into  their  paper  case  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
their  re-insertion  in  the  slide.  These  are  placed  under  or  by 
the  side  of  the  slide.  The  unexposed  plates  are  removed  from 
the  cardboard  box  in  which  they  are  sold ; possible  dust  par- 
ticles are  brushed  from  their  surfaces,  and  they  are  then 
inserted  in  the  slide.  The  exposed  plates  are  now  put  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cardboard  case,  the  unexposed  films  upon  them ; 
the  slide  and  box  are  carefully  closed,  and  we  are  ready  for  a 
couple  more  pictures. 

I have  tested  my  bag  in  a bright  sun -light,  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  fogging  the  sensitive  films.  Thus,  with  the  expendi- 
ture of  a few  pence,  and  a little  kindly  needlework  on  the  part 
of  the  photographer’s  wife  or  sister,  the  amateur  will  find 
himself  in  possession  of  what  I venture  to  call  an  exceedingly 
useful  focussing  cloth. 


THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  CEYLON , 1885. 

A Voyage  to  the  Spanish  Main  with  a Camera. 

BY  NORMAN  MAY.* 

The  Crescent  City,  New  Orleans,  is  situated  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  here  from  500  to  1,000  yards  in 
width,  107  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  depth  of  the  river 
varies  from  60  to  250  feet,  enabling  the  largest  vessels  to 
moor  to  the  levees  or  wharves.  Wheu  all  the  country 
north  of  the  Tennessee  river  is  locked  in  ice,  its  trees  leaf- 
less, and  its  houses  stormed  by  fierce  Arctic  winds,  New 
Orleans  smiles  through  the  green  of  orange  and  magnolia 
trees.  Five  or  six  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  city  is  Lake 
Ponchartrain,  and  on  its  banks,  approachable  by  steam- 


cars,  are  the  little  waterside  resorts  of  West  End  and 


• Continued  from  page  303. 


Spanish  Fort,  each  possessing  good  hotels,  restaurants, 
bathing  houses,  and  places  of  amusement. 

“New  Orleans  is  specially  interesting  among  the  cities 
of  the  United  States,’’  remarks  the  British  Encyclopedia , 
“from  the  picturesqueness  of  its  older  sections,  and 
linguages,  tastes,  and  customs  of  a large  portion  of  its 
people.  Its  history  is  as  sombre  and  unique  as  the  dark 
red  cypress  forest,  draped  in  long  pendant  Spanish  moss, 
which  once  occupied  its  site,  and  still  encircles  its 
horizon.” 

At  the  present  time  Now  Orleans  rejoices  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  worst  roads  of  any  city  of  the  Union.  Owing 
to  its  position  some  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mississippi, 
drainage  is  difficult,  uncovered  gutters  by  the  sides  of  the 
streets,  in  which  the  dirty  sluggish  water  s'ands,  taking 
the  place  of  the  English  underground  sewers.  All  kinds 
of  refuse  being  thrown  or  swept  into  these  stagnant  places, 
and  the  hot  sun  causing  rapid  evaporation,  all  sorts  of 
fevers  are  rife  : periodical  visits  being  paid  by  the  dreaded 
yellow  jack.  The  streets  are  now  (March  1885)  nearly  a foot 
deep  in  dark  slimy  mud,  rendering  traffic  iu  some  parts 
well  nigh  impos  ible.  The  main  streets  are  paved  with 
huge  stone  blocks  or  cobble  stones,  and  every  few  yards 
the  unfortunate  horse  or  mule  finds  himself  confronted 
with  a hole  some  two  feet  in  diameter  by  a foot  in  depth, 
and  has  in  addition  to  pick  his  way  through  the  misplaced 
stones  strewing  the  tiack  like  spent  canuou  balls.  One  of 
our  passengers  gravely  asserted  that  a horse  and  cart  had 
suddenly  disappeared  from  his  sight  down  one  of  these 
little  street  holes,  the  top  of  the  negro’s  head  alone  being 
visible.  I cannot  vouch  for  the  absolute  truth  of  his 
statement,  not  having  been  there  at  the  time,  but  the  roads 
are  certainly  the  worst  I oversaw  in  a town,  the  corduroy 
roads  of  the  backwoods  of  Canada  being  as  smooth  as 
glass  to  them. 

With  such  a state  of  things  existing,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  very  few  carriages  were  to  be  obtained,  and  those  only 
at  exorbitant  j’ates,  the  popular  means  of  locomotion  for 
the  native  being  the  tram  cars,  with  which  the  city  is  well 
provided,  five  cents  being  the  universal  fare.  The  side- 
walks are  in  as  bad  a state  as  the  roads,  and  consequently 
very  few  people  walk. 

To  add  to  the  discomforts  of  visitors,  the  Corporation 
has  quarrelled  with  the  Gas  Company,  who  have  cut  off  the 
gas  from  the  streets,  so  that  in  the  parts  not  lighted  by  the 
electric  light,  walking  is  dangerou«,  as,  even  when  the 
moon  shines,  the  dark  shadows  of  the  verandahs  hide  the 
numerous  pitfalls  in  the  footpath,  and  the  wide  open 
gutters. 

Lawlessness  is  rife,  murders  being  of  almost  daily  oc- 
currence, and  this  in  a comparatively  small  city  of  200, 00U 
inhabitants.  Few  of  the  p issengers  who  slept  on  board 
the  Ceylon  cared,  at  night,  to  go  the  dark  two  miles  neces- 
sary to  reach  the  centre  of  the  towu  ; the  lack  of  interest- 
ing amusements,  the  roughness  of  the  roads,  the  darkness 
of  the  lonely  bye-streets  leading  down  to  the  levee,  and 
the  fact  of  one  of  our  passengers,  an  Irish  M.i\,  somewhat 
unpopular  with  the  Nationalists,  having  been  threatened, 
hardly  made  night,  rambling  attractive.  The  hotels  were 
uearly  full,  aud  the  streets  wore  quite  a lively  and  cosmo- 
politan appearance,  the  bright  red  shirts  of  the  Texan 
cowboy  contrasting  well  with  the  broad  sombrero  of  the 
swarthy  Mexican.  Taking  a leaf  out  of  other  places  at 
exhibition  time,  most  articles  were  dear,  and  small  objects 
of  native  manufacture  suitable  for  momentos  were  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence  ; Chinese,  Turkish,  and  Jerusa- 
lem st  ills  and  shops  seeming  to  monopolize  the  business  in 
small  fancy  articles.  The  only  thing  that  struck  me  as 
being  at  all  likely  to  interest  those  at  home  was  a live  baby 
alligator,  which  1 carried  off  in  a warmly-padded  box, 
and  which  on  the  voyage  home  was  the  constant  dread 
of  the  lady  passengers,  who  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  a 
cold  reptile  crawling  about  their  cabins  in  the  dark  night. 

The  exhibition,  which  I visited  for  two  days,  is  in  many 
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respects  similar  to  those  we  are  accustomed  to  see  at  home 
and  ou  the  Continent,  the  exhibits  of  the  different  States 
being,  however,  unique  and  exceedingly  interesting  and 
instructive.  The  ancient  lndiin  potterv,  curiously  like  iu 
shape  to  some  of  our  classical  models,  the  Indian  canoes, 
dresses,  and  picturesquely  weird  looking  wigwams,  repay 
hours  of  examination.  Very  fine  photographic  trans- 
parencies of  large  size  served  at  once  to  decorate  the 
windows  and  illustrate  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  of  the 
several  States  and  territories.  Very  few  foreign  countries 
contributed,  by  far  the  most  prominent  among  them  being 
Mexico,  the  British  West  Indian  Islands,  and  Honduras 

The  exhibition  of  photographs  cau  hardly  be  said  to 
adequately  represent  the  perfection  to  which  the  art- 
science  has  attained  in  America,  few  of  the  names  well- 
known  to  the  fraternity  in  England  having  any  exhibits  at 
all.  Badly  placed  in  an  unlinished-lookiug  and  but  little 
frequented  gallery  in  the  centre  of  the  main  building, 
scattered  and  badly  hung  ou  a background  of  crimson 
calico,  the  photographs  are  not  likely  to  impress  the 
visitor,  who,  after  much  enquiry,  may  find  his  way  to 
their  out-of-the-way  domicile,  with  a sense  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  art-industry  in  the  United  States.  The  exhibits, 
which  are  few  and  almost  exclusively  American,  at  once 
strike  an  English  observer  as  being  of  much  larger  size 
than  usual  at  our  exhibitions.  The  gallery  is  strongly 
lighted,  but  badly  ventilateJ,  and  unpleasantly  hot  for 
visitors. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  gallery  are  hung  the  productions 
of  some  of  the  amateur  photographers  belonging  to  the 
various  societies  of  the  Statr  s.  The  exhibit  of  tire  Chicago 
Amateur  Photographers’  Club  consists  of  three  frames 
containing  some  scores  of  prints,  the  majority  being  about 
5 by  4 in  size,  all  but  a few  being  of  landscape  work,  and 
very  inferior  landscape  work  too.  The  subjects  were,  as  a 
rule,  evidently  chosen  less  for  their  beauty  than  for  the 
fact  of  their  being  Well  known,  and  places  of  somewhat 
popular  interest.  With  the  exception  of  being  of  larger 
size,  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  exhibit  of  the  New 
¥ork  Amateur  Society,  the  subjects  beiug,  as  a rule,  frame 
(wooden)  bouses,  remarkable  and  interesting,  possibly, 
from  an  historical  point  of  view,  but  as  objects  of  beauty 
an  utter  failure.  The  skies  are  quite  bare  and  white,  and 
the  technical  demerits  of  these  photographs  are  only 
equalled  by  their  artistic  qualities. 

The  four  frames  of  Mr.  E.  Dumont,  of  Rochester,  N.Y., 
are  of  very  different  calibre  to  the  foreg  )ing.  Of  taste- 
fully chosen  subjects,  the  negatives  are  well  executed, 
carefully  printed,  aod  neatly  mounted  and  framed.  No 
figures  are  pretentiously  iut-oduced  iuto  the  for.  grounds 
of  the  photographs,  and  the  instantaneous  views  of  the 
picturesque  Mississippi  boats,  and  one  or  two  of  the  land 
scapes,  are  little  gems. 

Mr.  Peter  Mawdsley’s  views  of  England  are  evidently 
somewhat  over-exposed,  and  are  wanting  iu  brilliancy  and 
force. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Ccrrresponbcna. 

TIIE  “WOODBURYTYPE”  PROCESS. 

“ He  who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash  ; but  he  who  filches  from 
me  my  good  nime,  takes  that  which  not  enriches  him,  but  makes 
me  poor  indeed.” 

Dear  Sir,— A few  days  ago  I was  enabled  to  pay  a short 
v,*s’t.  t^ie  photographic  section  of  the  Inventions 
Exhibition,  and  my  astonishment  was  very  great  at  finding 
in  the  “ Woodbury  Permanent  PiintiDg  Company's” 
exhibit  a placard,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract,  and 
I shall  feel  obliged  by  your  publishing  it,  together  with  my 
notes  on  each  paragraph. 


I feel  it  due  to  myself  to  correct  the  errors  and  mis- 
statements which  somehow  have  crept  into  this  document, 
and  which,  considering  that  it  was  compiled  by  the  head 
of  the  Woodbury  Permanent  Printing  Company,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Swan,  is  to  me  most  astounding  ; but  it 
is  certainly  calculated  to  lead  the  geueral  public  to  believe 
that  I am  not  the  author  of  the  process  bearing  my  name. 

The  process  known  as  Woodburytype  is  the  result  of  the  com- 
bined discoveries  of  Messrs.  Joseph  Wilson  Swan  and  Walter 
Bentley  Woodbury. 

February  29,  1 864 . — Joseph  Wilson  Swan  took  out  a patent 
(No.  503)  for  the  production  of  photographic  prints  in  coloujed 
gelaiiue. 

This  Patent  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
Woodburytype  process,  but  relates  to  carbon,  in  which 
Mr.  Swan  did  make  several  improvements.  It  was  a pro- 
cess well  known  and  practised  as  far  bar’k  a3  1858  by 
Sutton,  Burnett,  Fargier,  and  others,  and  I had  also  used 
it  myself  in  Java  before  1863. 

September  23,  1861. — Walter  Bentley  Woodbury,  having 
observed  the  relief  in  Mr.  Swan’s  prints"  known  as  Carbon  or 
Autotype  prints,  conceived  the  idea  of  producing  from  these,  or 
Electrotypes  from  these.  Intaglios  and  Relievos  in  china,  clay,  or 
other  plastic  material. 

I certainly  did  not  obtain  my  first  idea  of  a relief  from 
Mr.  Swan’s  prints,  having  observed  it  in  carbon  prints 
made  by  me  iu  Java  before  1863.  In  this  paragraph  the 
word  “plastic”  has  evidently  been  carefully  extraeted 
from  the  Provisional  Specification  of  my  Patent,  and  other 
words  which  really  describe  the  system  left  out.  1 allude 
fo  the  words,  “ semi -transparent  and  fusible  materials, 
which,  by  their  thickness,  show  the  picture  or  design.” 
In  these  few  words  the  whole  principle  of  the  Woodbury 
process  is  explained. 

6th  July,  1865. — Joseph  Wilson  Swan  first  used  and  patented 
(No.  1791)  the  method  of  printing  in  hot  gelatinous  inks  from 
electrotype  intaglios,  obtained  from  his  photo-reliefs.” 

Joseph  Wilson  Swan,  in  the  same  patent  (No.  1791),  intro- 
duced the  system  of  fixing  the  gelatinous  ink  pictures  by  means 
of  a solution  of  alum. 

This  was  an  invention  of  the  utmost  value,  as  previously  the 
prints  were  easily  damaged  by  moisture. 

This  was  nine  months  after  the  entering  of  the  pro- 
visional specification  of  my  patent  of  the  “Woodbury” 
process  (No.  2338),  and  three  months  after  the  sealing  of 
the  same,  in  which  the  following  words  occur  : “or  a semi- 
transparent mixture  or  solution  of  gelatine  and  colour  may 
be  forced  iuto  the  mould,  aud  transferred  to  paper,  liuen, 
talc,  glass,  or  porcelain  for  a foundation.”  As  regards  the 
use  of  alum  for  fixing  prints,  I give  the  palm  to  Mr  Swan, 
although  I used  it  myself,  and  published  it  in  one  of  the 
journals  before  his  Patent  was  made  public. 

I should  not  have  rushed  into  print  about  this  matter 
did  I not  see  very  plainly  that  a deliberate  attempt  was 
being  made  to  deprive  me  of  the  honours  I have  received 
as  the  inventor  of  the  process  which  bears  my  name.  An 
attempt  of  the  same  kind  was  made  twenty  years  ago,  and 
I will  only  refer  any  one  interested  to  the  photographic 
journals  of  1865,  which  contain  all  the  correspondence. — I 
am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly,  Walter  B.  Woodbury. 

Java  House , South  Norwood,  July  20th,  1885. 


FERROUS  OXALATE,  VERSUS  PYRO  AND 
HYDROKINONE. 

Sir, — In  a paper  read  before  the  Derby  Photographic 
Society,  Mr.  Henry  Bolden,  while  expatiating  on  the 
various  good  qualities  possessed  by  hydrokinone  as  a deve- 
loper, went  a little  out  of  his  way  to  abuse  the  ferrous 
oxalate  developer. 

Now,  it  should  be  held  as  a canon  in  photography,  that 
not  only  may  a man  have  a pet  developer,  bath,"  plate, 
snap-shutter,  &c  , but  also  that  he  may  not  maliciously 
misreprent  the  qualities  of  other  developers,  baths,  See., 
with  which  he  may  not  have  practical  acquaintance. 
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The  charges  laid  against  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer 
are  entirely  without  foundation  ; and  not  only  so,  but  the 
very  faults  attributed  to  it  are  those  from  which  it  is 
most  free. 

Categorically,  the  defects  laid  to  its  charge  by  Mr. 
Bolden  are : — 1st.  High  price,  viz.,  2s.  a pint ; 2nd. 
Liability  to  spoil  with  keeping  ; 3rd.  Incapability  of  help- 
ing on  an  under-exposed  plate;  4th.  Inability  of  retard- 
ing one  which  is  over-exposed. 

I shall  proceed  to  combat  these  assertions  seriatim, 
begging  of  my  readers  to  notify  that  I shall  only  employ 
as  arguments  the  recital  of  facts  which  anyone  can  verify' 
by  trial. 

First,  as  to  price.  On  looking  over  the  lists  of  the 
photographic  dealers,  I find  the  price  of  potassium  oxalate 
(neutral)  varies  from  a Is.  to  Is.  fid.  per  pound.  Ferrous 
sulphate  is  quoted  pretty  uniformly  at  3d.  per  pound. 
Ferrous  oxalate  itself  is  quoted  at  from  Is.  fid.  to  2s.  per 
pound. 

I also  find  several  dealers  send  out  the  ready  made 
ferrous  oxalate  developer  at  the  rate  of  50  ounces  at  3s. 
The  fact  is,  it  can  be  made  at  home,  at  the  rate  of  about 
fid.  a pint. 

When  once  made,  it  should  never  be  thrown  away,  but 
after  each  batch  of  plates  has  been  developed,  set  aside  iu 
corked  bottles,  “ full  to  the  cork,”  with  a trace  of  tartaric 
acid  added,  and  exposed  to  full  sunlight.  I have  quarts  of 
this  old  solution,  over  six  months  in  use,  which  I find  in- 
valuable for  bringing  out  images  which  I suspect  have 
been  over-exposed,  and  iu  which  I desire  to  get  extra- 
ordinary density'. 

Secondly,  as  to  keeping  qualities.  If  the  ferrous-oxalate 
developer  be  made  up  in  two  solutions  (as  it  should  be),  it 
may  be  kept  several  years  without  any  change.  The  only 
precautions  necessary  in  this  case  are,  to  add  a trace  of 
cupric  sulphate  (sulphate  of  copper)  to  the  iron  solution, 
and  to  keep  the  stock  bottles  well  stoppered  or  corked. 

The  two  solutions  should  consist  of  (A)  a saturated 
solution  of  potassium  oxalate,  and  (B)  a saturated  solution 
of  ferrous  sulphate.  At  the  time  of  using,  3 parts  by 
measure  of  A should  be  poured  into  the  developing  glass, 
to  which  should  be  added  1 part  by  measure  of  B,  for  a 
normally-exposed  picture. 

The  ferrous  oxalate  solution,  after  having  been  used, 
must  not  be  thrown  away,  but  treated  as  directed  above. 

1 kirdly,  incapability  of  helping  on  an  under-exposed 
plate.  If  by  this  is  meant  the  power  of  developing  an 
image  which  has  been  impressed  by  the  feeblest  radiations, 
then  undoubtedly  ferrous-oxalate  is  far  superior  to  any 
other  known  developer;  and  if  made  bv  dissolving  the  dry 
ferrous-sulphate  in  a saturated  solution  of  potassium 
oxalate,  it  is  the  most  powerful  developer  known,  bringing 
out  an  image  when  no  other  ageut  will. 

But  if  anyone  expects  to  get  an  image  where  none  is  im- 
pressed, why,  whether  he  use  ferrous  oxalate  or  any  other 
developer,  he  will  be  doomed  to  disappointment.  Given 
sufficient  time,  ferrous  oxalate  will  bring  out  fully  every 
detail  that  is  impressed  ; and,  what  is  more,  will  do  this 
without  staining  the  plate,  without  green  fog,  or  any 
veiling  of  the  picture.  I have  frequently  left  plates  iu  the 
developer  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes,  with  the 
result  of  getting  superbly  brilliant  negatives,  without  a 
particle  of  deposit  in  the  shadows. 

Fourthly,  inability  to  control  the  development  of  an  over- 
exposed plate.  This  is  exactly  the  point  whereiu  ferrous- 
oxalate  shows  its  great  superiority. 

If  a plate  be  supposed  to  be  over-exposed,  all  that  need 
be  done  is  to  begin  the  development  with  the  oldest  aud 
stalest  ferrous-oxalate  developer  there  is  in  stock,  gradu- 
ally adding  a few  drops  of  fresh  solution  if  the  image  come 
out  too  slowly,  or  a little  distilled  water  if  it  appears  too 
quickly. 

Bo  certain  is  this  method  of  development,  that  I shall  be 
happy  to  develop,  and  get  good  printing  negatives,  from 


any  plates  that  have  been  exposed  any  length  of  time 
between  the  normal  and  ten  times  the  normal,  provided 
the  plates  have  not  been  previously  spoiled  or  fogged  by 
exposure  to  light. — Yours,  &c.,  * S.  Bottonf.. 


f rocecbtngs  of  Societies. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

A meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the 
16th  inst. ; Mr.  W.  M.  Ayers  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  mentioned  that  by  heating  Mr.  Henderson’s 
argentic  stain  it  became  brown,  and  the  colour  would  not  fix 
out ; the  temperature — that  of  a water  oven — might  have  been 
as  high  as  180°  F. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  thought  the  discolouration  was  due  to 
the  presence  of  free  silver  nitrate  ; some  tables  giving  equivalent 
proportions  of  silver  acetate  were  inaccurate. 

Mr.  Cowan  had  made  two  batches,  following  the  formulae.  In 
the  first  there  was  no  discolouration  ; iu  the  second,  heat  pro- 
duced it,  other  conditions  being  the  same. 

Mr.  \V.  E.  Debenham  objected  to  the  term  free  silver,  since 
it  was  not  shown  that  there  was  uncombined  silver  nitrate  pre- 
sent. Marking  ink,  he  said,  was  tartrate  of  silver  which  became 
reduced  by  heat,  and  there  was  reason  to  suppose  that  this  com- 
pound was  similarly  acted  upon. 

A question  regarding  strong  versus  dilute  hypo  solutions  for 
the  rapid  fixing  of  gelatine  plates  then  became  a subject  of 
demonstration  by  Messrs.  Cowan  and  Henderson,  but  the  results 
were  rather  conflicting.  It  was,  however,  proved  that  a fully- 
saturated  solution  had  very  little  effect  on  a dry  gelatine  plate  ; 
whereas,  when  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  it  fixed 
readily.  In  some  instances  plates  soaked  three  minutes  iu  water 
cleared  much  quicker  in  the  strong  solution  ; but  other  plates, 
soaked  for  a longer  period,  as  well  as  some  in  tepid  water,  became 
fixed  very  much  more  rapidly  in  a half -saturated  solution.  The 
experiments  will  be  continued. 

Mr.  J.  Sutton  passed  round  prints  in  sepia  from  etchings  on 
copper.  They  had  been  rendered  transparent  for  wiudow 
decoratiou,  and  presented  considerable  depth. 

Mr.  Henderson  showed  negatives  of  printed  matter  made  by 
means  of  his  argentic  stain  formula  ; they  were  made  by  contact 
printing.  A portion  of  a bank-note  so  treated  gave  a very  good 
ima  e of  the  water  mark. 

A question  having  reference  to  the  amount  of  exposure  given 
to  the  foreground  by  a rise  and  fall  shutter  placed  between  the 
lenses  was  next  discussed. 

Mr.  Debenham  illustrated  on  the  blackboard  that  any  falling 
off  in  illumiuatiou  would  be  in  both  directions  from  the  axial 
line  or  centre  of  the  plate.  In  the  case  of  a rise  and  fall  in  front 
of  the  lens  the  foreground  would  receive  more  exposure  ; between 
the  lens  aud  plate,  the  sky  would  have  the  advantage. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Cowan,  Mackie,  and 
the  Chairman. 

Messrs.  A.  Weston  and  F.  W.  Simpson  were  elected  members 
of  the  Association. 


Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  in  the 
Technical  School,  Princess  Street,  the  President  (Rev.  II.  J. 
Palmer)  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  : — Messrs. 
J.  H.  Seed,  R B.  Wilson,  Charles  Dawson,  J.  E.  Duke,  J.  H. 
Stephen.  F.  Walthew,  George  Edmondson,  and  Leopold  Lar- 
mutb,  M.B. 

The  President  gave  a communication  upon  a Useful  Focussing 
Cloth  (see  page  475). 

The  discussion  on  Mr.  Duncan’s  paper  on  l;  Copying,”  read  at 
the  previous  meeting,  was  continued  by  Mr.  S.  F.  Flower,  who 
gave  his  method  for  producing  the  requisite  density  in  negatives 
produced  in  copying,  and  showed  carte-de-visite  prints  taken 
from  a cabinet  picture.  He  also  made  a few  remarks  on  Monck- 
hoven's  developer,  which  he  considered  a simple  aud  good  one. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Dawson  showed  a new  rapid  lens,  full  plate,  and 
seven  lenses  for  the  inspection  of  the  members. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  William  Stanley)  exhibited  new  lamps 
for  the  dark-room  and  for  travelling  ; and 
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Mr.  Robert  Graham  showed  a simple  and  cheap  form  of 
washing  trough  for  negatives. 

The  Treasurer  (Mr.  J.  G.  Jones)  exhibited  a very  fine  print 
of  the  packing  room  of  one  of  the  largest  home-trade  houses  in 
Manchester.  The  plate  was  an  1 1 by  9 iostantaueous  ; it  had 
an  exposure  of  forty-three  hours,  the  cap  being  taken  off  at 
1.30  p.m.  on  Saturday,  and  not  replaced  until  half  past  eight  on 
Monday  morning. 

At  the  conversazione  which  followed,  Mr.  Hutchinson  laid  on 
the  table  a splendid  series  of  photographs,  22  by  17,  taken  from 
original  negatives  by  the  late  Mr.  Sanderson.  Prints  and  trans- 
parencies of  the  previous  rambles,  together  with  other  views, 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  Graham,  Greenwood,  Harrison,  Jones, 
Parrott,  Stanley,  Stephen,  and  Whitham. 

The  sixth  ramble  of  the  season  was  to  the  Jumbles  on  Satur- 
day, July  4th,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  R.  Graham.  It  is  a 
glen  of  great  natural  beauty,  over  a mile  in  extent,  not  many 
years  ago  teeming  with  wild  flowers,  many  rf  them  rare.  The 
introduction  of  two  or  three  works  on  the  stream  has  rendered 
the  dell  uninteresting,  botanically  speaking,  but  sufficient  is  left 
for  the  student  of  photography.  During  the  afternoon  a breeze 
sprang  up  which  rendered  photography  extremely  tantalizing 
and  difficult.  The  plentiful  exercise,  however,  of  that  sine  qua 
non  of  ricture-taking,  patience,  resulted  in  some  good  negatives 
being  taken,  and  a resolve  to  re-visit  the  place  on  a more  favour- 
able occasion. 

On  July  18,  the  members,  to  the  number  of  about  fifteen,  left 
London  Road  Station,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  John  Schofield, 
for  Alderly  Edge,  the  route  for  the  afternoon  being  precisely  a 
repetition  of  that  arranged  for  the  last  excursion  of  the  previous 
summer,  on  which  occasion  the  weather  turned  out  so  bad  that 
the  unpacking  of  cameras  was  hardly  deemed  expedient.  By  an 
unfortunate  coincidence,  the  programme  of  September,  1884. 
including  the  continuous  rain  and  strong  breeze,  was  on  Saturday 
last  carried  out  in  its  most  minute  and  uncomfortable  details. 
The  drive  was  along  the  turnpike  road,  which  is  admirably  wooded 
on  both  sides,  and  on  arrival  at  the  Alderly  Old  Mill  a halt  was 
called  for,  and  cameras  were  quickly  set  to  work.  Near  to  this 
point  also  is  the  fine  old  church,  with  its  ivy-covered  porch  and 
quaint  surroundings,  notably  an  old  schoolhouse  at  the  entrance 
to  the  graveyard,  which  makes  an  admirable  picture.  There  is  a 
sort  of  old-world  charm  about  the  spot,  the  ruthless  hand  of  the 
“ restorer”  not  having  as  yet  laid  hold  of  the  sacred  edifice,  and 
the  modern  villa  residences  which  dot  the  landscape  on  and  around 
the  edge  have  not  encroached  on  this  sequestered  ground. 
Within  a short  distance  from  the  church  are  some  picturesque 
cottages  and  farmhouses  of  the  half-timbered  or  black-and-white 
style,  which,  on  a fine  summer  afternoon,  will  find  sufficient  work 
for  one  excursion  ; but  on  this  occasion  the  drive  was  continued 
some  miles  farther,  to  Capesthorne  Hall,  the  residence  of  one  of 
the  younger  branches  of  a very  ancient  Cheshire  family,  the 
“ Davenports.”  In  these  grounds  is  a beautiful  sheet  of  water, 
“Reeds  Mere,”  which,  when  the  lilies  are  in  bloom,  is  a sight 
worth  seeing  ; but  wind  and  rain  were,  on  the  present  occasion, 
sufficient  determents  to  the  successful  rendering  of  such  subjects. 
The  Hall  itself,  although  a handsome  structure  architecturally,  is 
not  a very  suitable  subject  for  the  camera,  as  its  great  length 
necessitates  the  use  of  a very  wide-angle  lens,  aud  thus  includes 
an  enormous  area  of  unrelieved  foreground ; even  then  an  earlv 
morning  light  would  be  desirable.  Despite  the  wetness  of  the 
afternoon,  however,  several  good  negatives  were  made  in  the  coo- 
servatory  and  south- west  front  of  the  building,  the  grounds  on 
that  side  being  admirably  laid  out,  and  including  some  fine 
conifers. 

The  next  out-door  meeting  will  be  held  at  Haddon  Hall,  on 
Saturday,  August  1,  train  from  Central  Station  to  Bakewell  at 
one  o’clock  p.in.  Those  intending  to  join  on  the  above  date  will 
please  send  in  their  names  to  J.  S.  Pollitt,  Barlow’s  Court,  Mar- 
ket Street,  Manchester,  at  least  three  or  four  days  before  the  time 
of  starting. 


Derby  Photographic  Society. 

An  outdoor  excursion  was  held  at  Tutbury  on  Saturday  last. 
About  sixteen  members  left  Derby  by  the  1.55  train,  and  arrived 
at  Tutbury  at  2.20.  Here,  after  a short  wait,  they  were  joined 
by  some  of  the  members  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Amateur 
Photographic  Association.  From  the  station  the  party  proceeded 
to  the  old  Norman  Church,  upon  which  about  twenty  plates 
were  exposed.  The  procession  of  cameras  next  wended  their  way 
to  the  Castle  Grounds,  in  which  they  found  a large  gathering  of 


people  enjoying  the  music  of  the  Burton  Band,  it  being  the 
annual  flower  show.  Unfortunately  at  this  time  rain  began  to 
fall,  but  several  views  of  the  castle  and  of  the  flower  show  were 
taken,  and  between  the  showers  a very  successful  group  was 
secured  by  Mr.  Bourdin,  one  of  the  Derby  members.  At  5.30 
the  members  adjourned  to  the  Hotel,  where  tea  was  waiting  for 
them. 

Much  regret  was  felt  that  more  of  the  North  Staffordshire 
Association  were  not  present,  and  much  praise  is  due  to  those 
energetic  members  who,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  rain  had  been 
steadily  falling  for  some  three  hours  previous  to  their  departure 
from  Hanley,  imperiled  themselves  aud  their  cameras,  in  order 
that  they  might  meet  their  Derbyshire  brethren. 


Coventry  and  Midland  Photographic  Society. 

At  a meeting  held  on  7th  July,  Mr.  Hanks  in  the  chair,  the 
minutes  of  the  previous  meetiog  having  been  read  and  con- 
firmed, Messrs.  Bugshaw,  Davis,  Hardy,  and  Shufflebotham 
were  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

The  evening  was  spent  in  examining  and  discussing  th9  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  negatives  taken  at  the  last  out-door  meeting 
of  the  Society. 

Several  of  the  members  showed  prints  from  their  negatives, 
but,  owing  to  the  indifferent  light  in  which  the  negatives  were 
taken,  and  bad  subject5,  they  did  not  make  good  pictures. 
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Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.  — The  next 
monthly  technical  meeting  of  this  Society  will  be  held  on  Tues- 
day next,  July  28th,  at  8 p.m.,  at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East.  Open  at 
7 p.m.  for  reading  journals. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. — The  first  out-door 
meeting  of  the  season  will  be  held  at  Hampstead  Heath,  on 
Saturday  next,  July  25th,  1885.  A tea  will  be  provided  at  the 
“ Bull  and  Bush  Hotel  ” (near  Jack  Straw’s  Castle)  at  six  o'clock. 

Historical  Collection  by  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Great  Britain  at  the  International  Inventions  Ex- 
hibition.— This,  since  the  day  of  opening,  has  had  some  addi- 
tional objects  of  interest  added  to  it,  and  although  there  are  many 
old  processes  and  apparatus  which  are  absent,  still  the  collection 
is  deeply  interesting,  and  we  wonder,  upon  looking  at  it,  how 
such  good  results  were  obtained  in  those  early  historic  days  by  the 
use  of  instruments  like  those  exhibited.  It  will  be  a matter  of 
much  interest  to  learn  whether  this  exhibit  could  not  eventually 
be  made  the  nucleus  of  a pe  mnnent  Photographic  Loan  Collec- 
tion, to  be  located,  possibly,  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
where  all  ccnld  see  it,  and  which,  in  course  of  time,  would  grow 
into  a most  important  and  valuable  collection.  We  subjoin  a full 
and  complete  statement  of  the  whole  of  the  exhibits,  with  the 
name;  of  the  contributors  : — Captain  Abney — Papyrotvpe  process, 
executed  at  the  School  of  Military  Engineering,  Chatham.  W. 
Andrews — Wet  collodiou  negatives,  intensified  by  the  Schleppes 
salt  method.  T.  and  It.  Annan — Calotype  process  (negative  and 
print),  taken  by  D 0.  Hill.  F.  Beasley  Jun.— Collodio-albumen 
negatives.  W.  Bedford — One  of  Archer’s  first  cameras  for  collo- 
dion process.  Stereoscopic  arrangement  by  Archer  to  fit  a larger 
camera.  Valentine  Blanchard— Instantaneous  views,  wet  collo- 
dion, 1856-65.  Illustrations  of  a method  of  enlargement,  as  pro- 
posed by  V.  Blanchard,  1873.  Modification  of  the  Brewster 
stereoscope  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Bullock  Bros. — Photo- 
lithography, 1866  (Bullock’s  patent).  T.  Bolas—  Detective  camera, 
1876.  Negative  photograph  on  bitumen,  made  insoluble  by  the 
action  of  light.  Carbon  negatives  stripped  by  Wenderoth's  pro- 
cess. E.  Clifton— Portrait  of  Daguerre.  Crystalotype  by  J.  R. 
Whipple,  1854.  Specimens  from  “ Pretsch  ” photo-galvano- 
graphic  plates,  1856.  T.  S.  Davis— A combined  preparation  and 
wash  bottle  for  gelatine  emulsion.  Adjustable  guage  for  cutting 
photographic  glasses.  De  la  Rue  and  Co. — Surface  printing  from 
blocks  executed  by  Paul  Pretsch,  1860.  W.  England— Old 
Daguerreotype  developing  box.  Old  ditto  sensitizing  box.  Old 
camera,  1860,  with  rapid  inside  shutter.  Instantaneous  views  in 
Paris,  wet  collodion,  1856-65.  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society 
— Archer’s  water  lens.  Juines  Glaisher— Nature  printing,  taken 
over  thirty  years  ago.  G.  Fowler  Jones — Prints  from  negatives 
by  Le  Gray’s  ceroline  process.  K.  Kennett — Scaife’spistolgrapb. 
Globe  lens.  Dr.  Maddox— Some  of  the  earliest  gelatino-bromiae 
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negatives,  by  the  originator  of  the  process,  1871.  Mudd  and  Son 
— Collodio-albumen  negatives.  R.  C.  Murray,  Early  Talbotype 
photographs,  1844-45.  H.  Neville— Camera  with  Sutton’s  patent 
panoramic  lens.  Mrs.  H.  Baden  Pritchard — Impressions  from 
pewter  plates  of  heliographic  drawing,  by  Nicephore  Niepce,  1827. 
Original  letter,  by  Nicephore  Niepce,  sent  to  the  Royal  Society, 
1827.  View  of  Kew,  taken  by  Nicephore  Niepce,  1827.  H.  P. 
Robinson — Heliographic  picture,  by  Nicephore  Niepce,  182(1. 
Photo-etched  plate  (from  a print),  by  Niepce  in  1827.  Helio- 
graph (from  a print),  by  Niepce,  1827.  One  of  the  earliest  print- 
ing frames,  made  for  Fox  Talbot’s  photogenic  drawing,  1839. 
Ttie  first  nitrate  of  silver  bath  used  by  Scott  Archer  in  his  discovery 
of  the  collodion  process,  1850.  Ross  and  Co. — One  of  Archer's 
earliest  fluid  lenses.  The  first  photographic  compound  portrait 
lens,  made  by  Andrew  Ross,  1841.  Photographic  camera,  be- 
l:eved  to  be  the  first  made  in  England.  Sands  and  Hunter — Old 
lens,  with  adjustable  diaphragm,  by  Archer,  1851.  Old  stereo- 
scopic camera,  with  mechanical  arrangement  for  transferring 
plates  to  and  from  the  dark  slide.  T.  L.  Scowen — Parallel  bar 
stereoscopic  camera.  Latimer  Clarke.  John  Spiller — The  first 
preserved  plates  (three  to  twenty-one  days),  1854.  Illustrations 
of  the  French  pigeon  post,  J.  W.  Swan — Electro  intaglios  from 
carbon  reliefs  (Tborwalsden’s  “ Night  and  Morning  ”).  Photo- 
mizzo  tints  were  taken  from  these  in  gelatinous  inks,  I860,  by 
J.  W.  Swan,  by  the  process  now  known  as  Woodburytype. 
Plaster  cast  from  a carbon  print  of  Kenilworth,  showing  the  re- 
lief, taken  in  18G4,  by  J.  W.  Swan.  Carbon  prints  twenty  years 
old  (photographed  and  printed  in  various  colours  by  J.  VV.  Swan). 
Old  print  (in  red)  by  T.  and  R.  Annan,  by  Swan’s  process.  Car- 
bon print,  twenty  years  old  (printed  in  1864)  by  double  transfer. 
B.  B.  Turner — Talbotype.  Negatives  and  prints  from  same. 
Single  lens  made  by  Andrew  Ross,  1851.  J.  Werge — Examples 
of  printing  with  various  metals  on  plain  paper,  1839-42.  The 
fathers  of  photography.  Examples  and  dates  of  the  introduction 
of  early  photographs.  Dagu-rreotype,  1839.  Collodion  positive, 
1851.  Ambrotype,  1853.  Ferrotype,  1855.  W.  Willis,  Jun. — 
Specimen  of  aniline  process.  Historical  illustrations  of  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  platiuotype  process.  W.  B.  Woodbury — Photo- 
relief  printing  process.  Woodbury  mould  and  Woodbury  type 
print  from  same,  1866.  Stannotype  printing  press,  with  mould. 
Machine  for  measuring  reliefs.  Woodbury  lantern  slides.  Early 
Daguerreotype  on  copper.  Positive  photograph  on  glass.  Wood- 
bury balloon  camera.  Microscopical  objects  in  plaster  from 
gelatiue  reliefs.  Woodbury  collographic  process.  Woodbury 
photo-chromograph  system,  coloured  from  the  back,  1869. 
Machine  for  measuring  reliefs.  Woodbury  actinometer.  Des- 
pa'ch-box  camera.  Watermark  or  photo-filigram  process. 
Transparency  on  gelatine.  Tbe  first  specimen  of  Woodbury 
printing  exhibited,  including  the  first  mould  printed  from,  and 
also  proofs  backed  with  luminous  paint.  Col.  II.  Stuart  Wortley 
— Early  photo-zincographs,  1861-62.  Experimental  prints  with 
uranium  collodion,  1867  (modification  of  Wothly’s  process).  Set 
of  apparatus  complete  for  making  gelatine  emulsion  and  preparing 
gelatine  plates,  1877-78.  No.  1.  Apparatus  for  coating  g latiue 
plates,  either  by  hand-turning  or  treadle.  No.  2.  Stove  for 
keeping  emulsion  warm  for  any  time  at  a fixed  temperature  iu 
pure  air,  and  for  the  final  drying  of  the  plates.  No.  3.  Apparatus 
for  squeezing  emulsion  out  into  water.  No.  4.  Apparatus  for 
mixing  emulsion.  Instantaneous  shutter,  with  horizontal  motion 
by  finger  or  pneumatic  tube  ; adjustable  wings  for  cutting  off  sky 
and  varying  length  of  exposure.— Journal  of  the  Photographic 
Society. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next 
meeting,  on  July  29th,  will  be  “ The  Soda  and  Potash  Deve- 
lopers.” Saturday  out-door  meeting  at  Blackwall,  assembling 
on  the  pier  at  2.30. 


Comsjianbcnts. 

*»*  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

S.  E.  A. — It  is  cut  in  the  direction  of  tho  widlh  of  the  sheet,  nnd 
you  have  a sample  of  paper  that  stretches  very  unequally.  Both 
P^esare  distorted,  but  in  different  directions. 

A.  Webster. — The  former  wo  have  used,  and  we  know  that  it  can 
be  depended  upon  ; the  latter  we  have  not  even  heard  of. 

^ *s  ver>’  good  of  you  to  send  us  the  information,  and  we 
may  ask  you  for  more ; nnd  we  shall  be  glad  to  reproduce  the 
picture,  either  as  a supplement,  or  as  a block, 


H.  G.  P. — It  seems  to  us  that  the  spots  arc  due  to  some  injurious 
materials  in  the  mount.  To  test  them,  divide  some  prints  into 
halves,  and  mount  one  set  on  the  new  mounts,  and  the  other  on 
your  old  stock  mounts.  Take  care  that  the  remaining  conditions 
are  the  same,  and  note  the  result.  If  the  new  mounts  turn  out 
faulty,  and  they  were  supplied  by  a firm  dealing  in  photographic 
requisites,  and  knowing  for  what  purpose  they  were  to  be  used, 
you  cau  probably  not  only  return  the  mounts,  but  claim  damages 
fur  loss  of  time,  material,  and  reputation.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  obtained  the  mounts  from  an  ordinary  stationer,  you  will 
have  no  claim,  as  he  could  not  be  supposed  to  know  for  what 
urpose  you  require!  them.  When  goods  are  supplied  for  a 
uown  and  definite  purpose,  there  is  an  implied  guarantee  that 
they  are  fit  for  that  purpose. 

J.  E.  L.— 1.  The  process  is  as  you  suppose.  2.  Sugar  is  better 
than  gum-arabic.  3.  Dry  over  chloride  of  calcium  ; that  is  to 
say,  support  the  glass  film  downwards  over  a tray  of  dry  chloride 
of  calcium,  and  enclose  the  whole  in  an  air-tight  box.  It  should 
dry  in  about  eight  hours.  When  the  chloride  of  calcium  becomes 
moist,  dry  it  in  a shovel  or  frying-pan  over  a clear  fire.  Write 
again  if  you  experience  any  difficulty. 

W.  A.  VV. — Thanks  for  the  sample. 

B.  M.  A. — Have  nothing  to  do  with  any  such  processes  ; all  we 
have  investigated  have  proved  frauds,  and  that  you  mention  is 
one  of  the  worst.  The  vendors  merely  give  information  which 
has  appeared  time  after  time  in  the  photographic  publications. 
We  will  try  and  look  up  some  back  numbers  of  the  News  with 
the  information  you  require,  if  you  will  say  just  what  you  want  to 
do. 

Y.  A.  Cooke. — You  need  not  hesitate  to  take  either  course,  and 
you  are  not  likely  to  lose  anything  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
economy  aff  rded  by  the  second  alternative. 

C.  D.  T.  P. — The  agreement  to  purchase  materials  for  them  alone 
practically  amounts  to  paying  a royalty,  and  in  attempting  to  in- 
duce you  to  agree  to  pay  this  indirect  royalty  after  the  patent  has 
expired,  they  are  acting  in  a very  reprehensible  manner.  The 
attention  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Patent  Department)  ought  to  be 
called  to  the  matter 

Lux. — All  you  say  might  have  some  littlo  interest  if  you  either 
signed  your  name,  or  mentioned  that  of  the  individual  who  in- 
spires you.  As  it  is,  all  your  “I  thinks,”  and  “I  am  sores,” 
and  “ I fears,”  have  merely  descended  on  to  that  portion  of  the 
flooring  where  the  waste  paper  basket  ought  to  be.  How  would 
it  be  for  you  to  show  us  what  yon  can  do  ? 

A Beginner. — It  is  a difficult  case.  First  make  as  good  a trans- 
parency as  you  are  able,  as  a reserve  in  case  of  further  injury,  and 
then  soak  the  negative  in  a solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium, 
about  4 grains  to  the  ounce  of  water.  Finally,  wash  away  the 
cyanide. 

W.  H.  B. — Registration  st  Stationers’  Hall  is  sufficient.  Our 
Publishers  undertake  the  matter  for  a fee  of  Is.  6d.  for  each 
photograph. 

Amateur  of  a Few  Weeks’  Experience  (Stoke-on-Trent).— 
We  sympathize  with  you  in  your  difficulties,  and  trust  that  after  a 
few  months  you  will  be  able  to  send  us  a prcan  of  triumph  framed 
on  the  young  arithmetician’s  lament.  Let  us  hope  your  lyre  will 
soon  refuse  to  respond  to  such  a theme  as  — 

“ Intensification  is  vexation, 

Reduction  is  as  bad  ; 

Exposure,  how  it  puzzles  me, 

While  development  drives  me  mad.” 


|)botoigrapbs  JUjjistmb. 

Mr.  It.  Hammond  (Bacup)— Photo.  Group  of  Irwell  Springs’  Foot  Ball 
Club. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Braybrooke  (West  Hartlepool)— Photo,  of  Hartlepool. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Godbold  (St.  Leonard’s)— 2 Photos,  of  Lucille  Dudley. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Cox  (Beeston,  Notts.) — 2 Photos,  of  Mr.  J.  Lee;  2 Photos,  of 
Mr.  R.  Cripps. 
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A MONO-HYDRATED  SODIUM  CARBONATE. 

(The  So-called  Crystal  Carbonate.) 

Ordinary  washing  soda  consists,  as  is  pretty  generally 
known,  of  water  to  the  extent  of  nearly  two-thirds,  and  of 
somewhat  over  one-third  of  the  real  carbonate  of  sodium. 
In  other  words,  its  composition  corresponds  to  the 
formula  Na2CO3-j-10H2O,  and  if  the  numbers  correspond- 
ing to  this  composition  are  calculated,  it  will  be  £ouod  that 
the  salt  contains  62  93  per  cent,  of  water,  and  37'07  per 
cent,  of  the  real  sodium  carbonate,  or  carbonate  of  soda. 
Apart  from  this,  it  is  by  no  means  an  uufrequent  thing 
for  the  commercial  “soda  ” to  contain  a considerable  pro- 
portion of  sodium  sulphate  in  the  place  of  the  carbonate, 
and  as  this  sulphate  is  quite  inactive  in  the  developer, 
failures  not  unfrequently  happen  as  a result  of  using  the 
ordinary  washing  soda. 

Although  the  salt  containing  ten  molecules  of  water  of 
crystallization  is  the  one  which  is  ordinarily  met  with  iu 
commerce,  and  is  perhaps  easiest  to  manufacture  on  a 
large  scale,  there  are  several  sodium  carbouates  in  which 
the  proportion  of  water  is  different,  and  among  the  best 
known  of  these  is  the  mono-hydrated  salt,  NasC03UsO, 
which  is  deposited  when  a solution  saturated  at  104^  C. 
is  concentrated  by  boiling,  and  this  salt  ouly  contains 
about  like  17  per  cent,  of  water.  This  latter  has  recently 
been  introduced  iuto  commerce  by  Messts  Gaskell, 
Deacon,  aud  Co.,  and  it  possesses  decided  advantages  over 
the  ordinary  washing  soda  as  regards  making  the  developer. 
Of  course  one  might  suppose  that  it  would  be  a matter  of 
convenience  to  always  use  the  anhydrous  salt,  but  this  is 
not  so,  as  this  latter  gives  rise  to  a considerable  evolution 
of  heat  when  dissolved  in  water,  and,  moreover,  tends  to 
cake  together  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessels  used,  forming  a 
hard  mass  which  dissolves  but  slowly. 

The  ordinary  carbonate,  Na2CO3,10HsO,  gives  rise  to  a 
notable  fall  of  temperature  when  dissolved,  and  conse- 
quently often  unfits  the  developer  for  immediate  use.  In 
the  case  of  the  so-called  crystal  carbonate,  however,  there 
is  hut  a trifling  change  of  temperature  either  way  when 
solution  takes  place  (it  is  in  the  direction  of  heat) ; while 
the  minute  crystals  in  which  the  new  carbonate  is  sent  iuto 
the  market  offer  so  much  surface,  that  solution  takes  place 
almost  immediately. 

The  crystal  carbonate,  or  monohydrated  carbonate,  will, 
} no  doubt,  soon  be  in  the  bands  of  all  the  usual  dealers  in 
photographic  materials. 

With  respect  to  the  use  of  the  monohydrated  (or 
crystal)  carbonate  iu  making  up  the  developer,  one  must 
bear  iu  inind  that  210  grains  of  the  new  salt  are  equivalent 
to  one  ounce  of  the  ordinary  carbonate,  as  represented  by 
the  purest  washing  soda. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  crystallized  sodium  carbon- 


ates containing  other  proportions  of  water  are  known  to 
chemists,  although  they  have  no  commercial  existence  ; 
examples  of  these  being  the  following  : — 

Na2C0315H2U  fjaquelaiu),  obtained  by  cooling  a solu- 
tion of  sodium  carbonate  to  —20°  Centigrade. 

Na2C036  H20  (Mitscherlich). 

Na2C03  511jO. 

Na2CU37H20  (2  modifications). 

Na2G038H20. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  crystals  of  the  mono- 
hydrate will  not  effloresce  in  the  air  unless  the  atmo- 
sphere is  exceptionally  dry,  also  that  they  have  scarcely 
any  tendency  to  agglomerate  together,  even  at  a temperature 
which  will  occasion  aqueous  fusion  of  the  sa't  containing 
IOHjO. 


MARKINGS  IN  GELATINE  PLATES. 

The  Comparative  Keeping  Qualities  of  Gelatino- 
Bromide  and  Gelatino- Chloride  Plates. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  tli3  London  and  Provincial  Photo- 
graphic Association,  two  matters  of  considerable  practical 
interest  to  photographers  were  discussed.  One  was  that 
of  a peculiar  m irking  round  the  edge  of  a certain  sample 
of  gelatiuo-bromide  plates,  which,  although  probably  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  familiar  to  all  who  have  experi- 
mented at  all  largely  with  emulsions,  was  evident  to  a 
very  unusual  degree  iu  the  particular  exampla  which 
was  exhibited.  1 lie  other  matter  was  that  of  the  relative 
keeping  qualities  of  gelatiuo-bromide  and  of  gelatino- 
chloride  plates. 

To  take  the  matter  of  the  peculiar  marking  first.  The 
negative  shown  had  a very  opaque  portion  all  round  the 
edge,  the  width  of  it,  perhaps,  about  half  an  inch.  This 
shaded  off  into  a perfectly  clear  strip,  which  was  of  about 
the  same  breadth  as  the  opaque  portion.  The  transparent 
part  again  shaded  off  into  the  central  portion  of  the  nega- 
tive, which  represented  in  all  parts,  more  than  about  an 
inch  from  the  edge,  the  appearance  of  a normal  negative 
of  average  density.  At  first  sight  it  appeared  undoubted 
that  the  outside  opaque  border  was  simply  chemical  fog, 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  impression  would  have  been  left 
on  the  minds  of  all  had  not  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  who  had 
brought  the  plate,  pointed  out  that  the  small  portions 
which  had  been  protected  by  the  wires  of  the  dark  slide 
from  light  during  exposure  were  still  quite  clear,  and  that, 
moreover,  the  detail,  although  enveloped  in  fog,  wa3  quite 
distinguishable  through  the  whole  of  the  very  opaque 
outer  edging.  In  fact,  the  outer  part  of  tie  plate  was 
enormously  more  sensitive  than  the  central  portion, 
whilst  the  intervening  strip  was  less  so. 

The  appearance  wa3  explained  by  Mr.  Henderson,  on  the 
assumption  that  the  emulsion  with  which  the  plate  had  been 
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coated  had  not  been  washed  free  of  ail  soluble  salts.  Tha1 
during  the  first  very  slow  drying,  at  the  edge  the  salts  had 
diffused  in  towards  the  centre,  till,  as  the  drying  began  to 
become  more  rapid,  it  had,  so  to  speak,  overtaken  the  salts, 
leaving  an  outer  edging  of  emulsion  perfectly  free  from 
soluble  silts,  a strip  next  it  surcharged  with  them,  whilst 
the  rest  of  the  plate  contained  a medium  amount. 

On  this  assumption  it  would  be  expected  that  the 
washing  and  drying  of  the  plate  before  exposure  would 
result  in  a complete  rectification  of  the  defect.  Mr. 
Henderson  had  tried  the  experiment  of  washing  one  or 
more  plates  of  the  batch,  which  showed  the  defect  with, 
if  we  understand  him  rightly,  the  following  result.  The 
sensitiveness  of  the  centre  of  the  plate  was  increased  nearly 
to  that  of  the  outer  edges ; the  insensitive  strip  was  made 
much  more  sensitive  than  it  had  been,  but  still  remained 
somewhat  less  sensitive  than  the  rest  of  the  plate.  Several 
members  corroborated  the  deduction  that  would  naturally 
be  drawn  from  the  last  fact,  namely,  that  no  amount  of 
washing  will  thoroughly  destroy  the  effect  of  soluble  bro- 
mide allowed  to  remain  iu  a gelatino -bromide  film  whilst 
the  latter  is  dried.  This  is  an  interesting  fact,  and  one 
which  it  is  useful  to  know. 

The  discussion  as  to  the  relative  keeping  qualities  of 
gelatino-bromide  and  gelatiuo-chloride  plates  was  brought 
up  by  the  exhibition  of  a transparency  on  a gelatino- 
cbloride  plate,  in  which  there  was  a portion  without  image 
all  round  the  plate,  the  effect  being,  in  fact,  that  of  a vig- 
netted picture,  except  that  the  shading  followed  the  shape 
of  the  plate  iustead  of  leaving  au  oval  image. 

The  plate  shown  was  only  one  of  a number  which  had 
been  exposed  and  developed,  and  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  these,  and  of  gaining  all  particulars  about 
them. 

In  the  beginning  of  March  of  this  year  a dozen  quarter- 
plates  and  a dozen  12  by  10  plates  were  purchased  from  a 
firm  which  deals  largely  in  a well-known  brand  of  platino- 
chloride  plates.  One  of  two  transparencies  was  made  at 
the  time  that  the  plates  were  purchased,  the  results  being 
all  that  could  be  desired.  About  a week  ago  the  remainder 
of  both  the  large  and  the  small  plates  was  used  up.  In 
the  case  of  the  small  size,  only  the  two  plates  which  had 
been  uppermost  in  theboxshowed  any  serious  defect.  They 
were  spotty,  and  had  a narrow  insensitive  edging.  Iu  the 
case  of  the  large  plates,  the  defects  were  much  more  marked. 
The  upper  plates  of  the  box  were  exceedingly  spotty,  had 
a very  wide  insensitive  margin,  and,  moreover,  had  large 
comparatively  insensitive  patches  all  over  them.  Besides 
this,  there  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  film,  during  deve- 
lopment, that  peculiar  metallic  lustre  which  most  must  be 
familiar  with  iu  the  case  of  gelatino-bromide  plates  which 
have  been  kept  for  a very  long  time  iu  an  impure  atmo- 
sphere. The  defects  became  less  and  le3S  marked  as  plates 
nearer  the  bottom  of  the  box  were  used,  the  lowest  two  or 
three  showiug  nothing  objectionable,  except  the  clear  rims 
of  insensitive  film. 

The  plates  had  been  kept  in  a chest  of  drawers  in  a well 
ventilated  room  beside  gelatino-bromide  plates  which  bad 
been  there  long  before  the  chloride  plates  were  purchased, 
yet  showed  no  deterioration. 

Large  plates,  such  as  12  by  10,  are  of  course  iu  much 
less  demand  than  quarter  plates,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  the  particular  12  by  10  plates  referred  to  had  been 
kept  for  a comparatively  long  time  in  the  warehouse  befori 
they  were  sold.  The  quarter  plates  had,  however,  jus1 
commenced  to  show  the  effect  of  time,  and  it  may  probably 
be  said  that  the  time  during  which  they  had  been  kept — 
say  (allowing  for  a short  time  in  the  warehouse),  about  five 
months— is  the  limitof  time  during'which  an  opened  packet 
of  gelatiuo-chloride  plates  can  be  kept  iu  London.  Tin 
defects  mentioned,  beginning  from  the  edges,  were 
evidently  due  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  It  may 
therefore  be  assumed  that  plates  very  securely  wrapped  up 
would  keep  for  a much  longer  time  than  five  months  with- 


out deteriorating.  We  ought  to  say  that  in  the  particular 
case  to  which  we  refer,  the  boxes  had  not  even  beeu  wrapped 
up  iu  brown  paper  after  they  had  been  opened,  but  had 
simply  been  placed  without  coveiiug  iu  a drawer  of  the 
chest  of  drawers. 

The  general  impression  of  the  meeting  already  referred 
to  was,  that  gelatiuo-chloride  plates  were  more  likely  to 
deteriorate  through  keeping  than  gelatino-bromide  plates, 
the  proportionate  amouut  of  gelatine  being  in  each  cise 
the  same.  It  was  pointed  out,  however,  that  increase  in 
the  amount  of  gelatine  is  an  easy  means  of  improving  the 
keeping  qualities  of  p'ates  coated  with  gelatiuo-chloride 
emulsion. 


CYCLING  AS  AN  AID  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  HENRY  STURMEY, 

(Editor  of  The  'Cyclist.') 

The  season  for  out -door  work  with  the  camera  having 
now  fairly  set  in,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  a few 
words,  giving  suggestions  as  to  the  various  ways  in  which 
the  bicycle  and  the  tricycle  may  be  rendered  ready  slaves 
to  the  photographer’s  will,  and  do  him  good  service  in 
transporting  him  and  his  belongings  from  one  spot  of 
beauty  to  another,  with  the  minimum  both  of  exprnse, 
trouble,  aud  time.  It  matters  not  whether  the  photo- 
grapher be  amateur  or  professional,  the  willing  wheel  will 
be  equally  at  the  service  of  either  ; and  although  I doubt 
not  the  amateur  will  be  the  one  to  mo3t  frequently  avail 
himself  of  its  powers,  the  hints  lam  able  to  append  hereto 
will,  I trow,  be  of  equal  service  to  the  professional  who 
essays  a journey  on  wheels. 

T lie  bicycle  as  a photographer’s  friend  dofsnot  strike  one 
at  first  sight  as  being  a very  ready  one,  but  by  a little  in- 
genuity a clever  rider  can  get  along  very  well  with  one, 
though  the  size  of  his  views  is  necessarily  more  limited 
than  if  he  adopted  the  three- wheeler  as  his  vehicle.  A 
full  kit  for  taking  quarter-plate  pictures  can  be  most  com- 
fortably carried  without  much  ingenuity  or  cleverness  on 
the  pirt  of  the  rider ; but  a half -plate  or  5 by  4 camera, 
and  its  necessary  slides,  &c-,  is  rather  more  difficult.  The 
first  difficulty  that  strikes  the  cyclist  is  that  of  carrying 
the  very  needful  tripod  ; and  here  the  several  inventions  in 
telescopic  aud  multifold  stands,  of  which  I shall  speak 
anon,  will  be  found  to  come  to  his  aid  most  opportunely. 
If  he  have  neither  of  these,  the  only  way  to  carry  the 
stand  successfully  is  to  strap  it  lengthways  along  the 
handle-bar.  The  camera  and  other  paiaphernalia  had 
b-tter  be  distributed  over  the  machine,  and  he  will  find 
that  by  carrying  the  camera  in  its  case — by  oue  of  the  many 
devices  known  to  bicyclists — attached  to  the  front  of  the 
head  of  the  machine,  aud  fastening  the  leceptacle  contain- 
ing the  dark  slides,  lens,  &c.,  to  the  back  of  the  saddle, 
he  will  get  a satisfactory  distribution  of  weight.  The 
ordinary  large-sized  multum-in-parvo  bag  will  be  found 
a very  useful  article  for  this  purpose,  and  will  hold  half-a- 
dozen  double  dark  slides  for  cameras  up  to  half-plate,  as 
well  as  focussing  cloth,  spare  lenses,  shutter,  &c.,  &c.,  very 
well,  whilst  the  entire  apparatus,  camera  included,  can 
easily  be  contained  iu  it  if  the  cyclist  is  modest,  and 
restricts  his  views  to  quarter-plate  size. 

Of  course  the  choice  of  vehicle  with  the  cycling  photo- 
grapher will  in  a great  measure  depend  upon  circum- 
stances; he  may  have  a machine  already,  or  may  boirow 
the  use  of  one  belonging  to  a friend,  aud  will  be  desiious 
of  utilizing  the  means  at  his  disposal  iu  the  best  way 
possible  ; whilst  on  the  otlur  hand,  1 may  be  addressing 
those  who,  leing  photographers,  are  disirous  of  purchas- 
ing the  most  suitable  machine  for  the  especial  purpose  of 
tilisiug  it  iu  connection  with  their  camera.  With  these 
varying  circumstances  tf  readers  btfore  n:e,  I will 
endeavour,  as  far  as  possible  in  these  lines,  to  frame  my 
remarks  so  that  they  shall  be  of  use  to  all  parties,  and 
therefore,  before  treating  upon  machines  especially 
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desigued  with  a view  to  photographic  purposes,  I shall 
touch  upon  the  various  types  of  tricycles  at  present  in  the 
market,  and  show  how  best  they  can  be  made  to  serve  the 
photographer's  ends. 

As  I have  before  remarked,  the  chief  bug-bear  of  the 
cycling  picture-taker  is  the  tripod,  the  conveyance  of 
which  in  its  ordinary  and  conventional  form  is  a regular 
lete  noir  to  him.  This  has  been  recognised  already  by 
various  inventive  individuals,  and  several  ingenious  con- 
trivances in  the  way  of  special  tripods  or  substitutes  for 
them  have  been  devised. 

Of  these,  Messrs.  Lancaster  and  Son’s  wheel-clip  is  by 
no  means  the  least  prominent.  It  is  small,  light,  portable, 
and  extremely  handy,  consisting  of  a pair  of  hinged  jaws 
brought  together  by  a thumb-screw,  which  tightens  them- 
upon  the  rim  and  tyre  of  the  wheel,  and  to  which  is  at- 
tached a socket  or  ring  in  which  a brass  tube,  some  six 
inches  long,  slides,  bearing  at  its  top  an  universal  or  ball- 
and-socket  joint,  to  which  a table,  supporting  the  camera, 
is  fitted.  This,  though  an  excellent  make-shift,  has 
several  drawbacks  when  compared  with  the  tripod  proper, 
the  chief  being  that  it  is  a great  difficulty  to  keep  a 
machine  sufficiently  steady  to  secure  a good  view,  also  that 
it  necessitates  the  high  road  being  kept,  or  the  machine 
dragged  laboriously  to  the  side,  and  restricts  the  photo- 
grapher altogether  too  much  in  the  matter  of  position 
from  which  to  expose  on  his  object.  It  is  in  my  opinion 
even  more  useful  when  clipped  to  the  handle-bar  of  a 
bicycle  (when  the  machine  can  be  leant  against  anything) 
than  w hen  attached  to  the  wheel.  The  universal  join!  at 
the  top  is  an  excellent  feature  in  it,  and  an  Irish  friend  of 
mine  has  attached  this  portion  of  it  to  the  top  of  his  tripod, 
and  finds  it  extremely  useful  in  rough  or  uueven  country, 
where  there  is  a difficulty  in  obtaining  a level  with  all  three 
legs  securely  placed.  This  is  a hint  which  tripod  makers 
may  with  advantage  avail  themselves  of. 

Another  portable  contrivance  of  especial  use  to  the 
cyclist  is  Sharpe’s  patent  telescopic  tripod,  each  leg  of 
which  is  fortnethof  a strip  of  sheet  brass,  and  winds  out  like 
a twisted  paper  spill,  the  whole  stand  consisting  of  the 
three  legs  and  triangular  top,  shutting  up  into  a space  well 
under  5 inches  by  2 inches  by  2 inches.  It  takes  some 
little  time  to  get  used  to.  but  when  once  its  action  is  fairly 
understood  there  is  no  difficulty.  It  is  the  most  compact 
and  portable  stand  I know,  and  I have  used  one  constantly 
for  some  months  past.  When  widely  spread  out  it  is  ex- 
tremely rigid,  though  this  diminishes  naturally  as  the  legs 
approach  the  perpeudicular ; still,  for  use  in  average 
weather,  I have  never  found  much  inconvenience  from 
vibration,  although,  unless  well  spread  out,  it  is  not 
perfectly  rigid  in  a wind. 

Another  telescopic  tripod  (which,  however,  1 have  not 
used)  has  been  shown  me  by  Mr.  Watson,  of  Blythe  Road, 
West  Kensington,  which  should  also  prove  a very  suitable 
and  serviceable  article  for  cyclists.  It  consists  of  a series 
of  short  lengths  of  tapering  brass  tube,  sliding  one  within 
the  other,  and  drawiug  out  to  about  I feet  in  length,  each 
leg  telescopiug  into  about  10  inches,  rendering  the  whole 
concern  very  porttble. 

The  seat  pillars  of  tricycles  can  also  be  utilized  as  a 
substitute  by  having  the  pillar  constructed  very  long,  of 
tubing,  and  sliding  within  it  a rod  with  attachments  for 
securing  it  to  the  camera,  the  seat  rod  being  detached  aud 
reversed  when  about  to  be  used  in  this  capacity.  The 
objections  to  this  form  are  the  same  as  to  the  wheel  clip, 
viz.,  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  machine  absolutely  still, 
.and  the  restriction  as  to  position. 

) I make  these  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  tripods,  as 
although  I shall  point  out  in  each  case  the  most  suitable 
position  for  carrying  the  tripod,  the  use  of  one  or  other 
of  these  especially  useful  contrivances  will,  in  most  cases, 
entirely  obviate  the  necessity  of  any  anxiety  or  scheming 
on  this  account,  and  render  the  combiuatiou  of  cycling 
and  photography  a very  much  more  easy  affair. 


Of  the  various  styles  of  tricycle  now  upon  the  market, 
the  commonest  still  in  many  parts  of  the  country  is  that 
kuowu  as  the  rear-steerer,  consisting  of  two  wheels  in 
front,  with  a third  and  smaller  one  placed  some  distance 
behind,  which  effects  the  steering.  Many  of  these  are 
truly  sorry  affairs,  but  even  one  of  these  is  better  than 
none,  and  as  the  carrying  of  luggage  when  properly 
positioned  very  materially  adds  to  their  safety  and  stabi- 
lity, they  will  not,  in  the  hands  of  the  careful,  steady-riding 
photographer,  prove  such  deceivers  as  when  in  the  charge 
of  a rash  and  giddy  youth.  Undoubtedly  the  best  form  of 
this  variety  is  that  embodied  in  the  “ Cheylesmore  ” 
tricycle,  one  of  which,  presented  by  the  Coventry 
Machinists’  Compauy,  formed  the  first  prize  in  the  cycling 
division  at  the  recent  Ama'eur  Photographic  Exhibition. 
With  a machine  of  this  class,  the  tripod,  if  one  of  the 
ordinary  kind  be  used,  is  easily  carried  by  strapping  it 
along  the  top  of  the  backbone.  The  camera  can  either 
be  carried  iu  a frame  suspended  from  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  aforesaid  backbone,  as  was  shown  on  the  machine  at 
the  Amateur  Photographic  Exhibition,  or,  if  the  camera 
be  large  (say  12  by  10),  perhaps  a better  way  is  to  get  a 
couple  of  cross  rods  fitted  at  right  angles  to  the  backbone, 
and  a foot  distant  from  each  other,  and  then  suspend  the 
camera  and  slides  either  in  one  box  beneath  the  tube,  or  in 
two  separate  cases  slung  one  on  each  side  it.  This,  keep- 
ing the  weight  down  under  the  frame,  is  a far  preferable 
plan  to  that  adopted  by  some,  of  carrying  their  impedi- 
menta in  a box  placed  on  the  top  of  the  frame,  as  it  does 
not  make  the  machine  top-heavy,  and  adds,  rather  than 
otherwise,  to  the  steadiness  and  safety. 

The  next  most  commou  form  of  tricycle,  and  that  most 
generally  useful,  is  the  front-steerer,  in  which  the  steering 
is  doue  by  means  of  a small  wheel  iu  the  fore  part  of  the 
machine.  This  type  of  mtchine  is  the  safest  of  any, 
especially  when  descending  hills,  and  this,  when  the  greatly 
added  weight  of  a photographer’s  kit  is  considered,  is  by 
no  means  a minor  point,  for  the  heavier  the  machine  and 
its  carried  weight,  the  faster,  as  a rule,  will  it  descend  hills, 
and  therefore,  to  the  weight-carrying  tricyclist,  perfect 
steering  and  brake  power  is  a sine  qua  non.  There  are  two 
general  forms  of  this  class  of  machine,  viz.,  the  two  and 
three  tracks  ; the  former  having  the  steering  wheel  carried 
at  the  side  at  the  end  of  a long  straight  side  tube,  the  latter 
having  the  steering  wheel  placed  centrally  between  the 
other  two.  The  first  class  is  the  more  convenient  for 
carrying  the  tripod,  but  I think  the  other  will  be  found,  if 
anything,  preferable  from  other  points  of  view.  All 
weight  must  be  carried  behind  the  rider,  and  this  may,  if 
the  kit  do  not  exceed  the  necessary  for  a half-plate  appa- 
ratus, be  carried  attached  to  the  saddle  and  seat  rod  in  the 
manner  I shall  shortly  describe,  as  my  own  plan  with  the 
“ Coventry  Rotary.”  If  larger  than  this,  it  should  be 
arranged  beneath  the  axle.  Of  course  the  simplest  way  to 
do  this  would  be  to  just  suspend  it  from  it,  but  this  is  not 
practicable,  for  the  reason  that  the  rider’s  heels,  as  a rule, 
traverse  circles  which  pass  a little  to  the  rear  of  the  axle, 
so  that  in  order  to  clear  the  heels  the  camera  case  must  be 
carried  out  somewhat  to  the  rear.  If  the  machine  is  fitted 
with  two  safety  rods  behind,  this  can  generally  be  done  by 
supporting  the  upper  portion  of  the  case  on  the  axle-tube, 
and  attaching  the  other  to  the  safety  rods  ; but  where  one 
only  is  provided,  and  where  the  above  arrangement  cannot 
be  come  to  with  two,  the  only  way  is  to  procure  a frame 
from  some  maker  such  as  Singer  and  Co.,  Coventry,  on 
which  to  support  the  apparatus.  These  frames  tike  the 
form  of  a gridiron  with  hanile  more  or  le3S  bent,  and  are, 
as  a rule,  attached  to  the  seat  pin  by  a socket  surrounding  it. 
Luggage  can  be  either  suspended  or  supported  upon  them, 
the  latter  being  preferable.  As  the  beauty  of  this  class  of 
machine  is  the  poise  or  balance,  the  addition  of  weight  to 
the  rear  will  affect  it.  and  in  order  to  counteract  it,  and 
retain  the  equality  of  balance,  the  rider  should  be  possessed 
of  an  “)  seat  pillar,  and  should  move  his  spring  and  saddle 
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an  inch  or  two  further  forward  according  to  the  amount  of 
the  added  weight,  the  adjustment  being  so  made  that  there 
is  just  sufficient  weight  on  the  steering  wheel  to  steer,  with 
the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  weight  of  both  rider  and 
impedimenta  being  then  balanced  over  the  driving  wheels. 
With  the  two-track  form  the  tripod  goes  snugly  along  the 
side-tube. 

LTo  be  continued.) 


FLORAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  ROBERT  0FF0RD. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  artistic  photographer  cannot 
fail  to  be  attracted  by  the  large  variety  of  flowers,  many  of 
which  are  exceedingly  suitable,  both  in  shape  and  colour, 
to  form  charming  subjects  for  photographic  treatment. 

Indeed,  there  are  few  such  dwelling  in  the  provinces 
who  have  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  the  opportunity  of 
perpetuating  several  especially  fine  samples  of  the  flori- 
culturist’s subtle  art ; an  art  by  which  lie  coaxes  nature 
into  fresh  colours  or  proportions,  each  one  possessing  some 
marvellous  characteristics  unseen  before. 

Among  the  many  objects  intended  to  please  our  eyes, 
and  also  lighten  our  purses,  at  Christmastide,  are  to  be 
seen  numbers  of  photographs  of  flowers : but  iu  the 
majority  of  instances  the  subjects  chosen  are  too  dark,  and 
the  settiug  not  of  that  order  which  best  shows  them  up. 
A column  might  be  filled  with  the  names  of  those  avail- 
able for  the  purpose,  either  from  hot  house,  conserva- 
tory, garden,  fields,  hedges,  or  river  banks  ; but  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  suggest  that  pale  tints  and  white  are  the  best, 
while  yellows  should  be  avoided,  and  that  the  free  use  of 
the  lightest  and  airiest  kinds  of  fern  and  flowering  grasses 
will  greatly  aid  in  making  attractive  pictures. 

The  chief  point,  however,  is  the  means  by  which  they 
can  be  easily  arranged  and  photographed  ; and  after  trial 
of  many  plans,  the  following  seemed  to  be  decidedly  the 
best.  It  consists  of  fixing  the  camera  vertically,  and 
placing  the  flowers,  &c.,  on  a suitable  background  on  the 
floor.  Of  course  a studio  affords  every  facility  for  efficient 
illumination,  but  iu  fine,  still  weather  it  can  be  easily 
managed  in  the  shade  out  of  doors.  A spot  should  be 
selected  where  a trifle  more  shadow  can  be  cast  on  one  side, 
or  the  picture  will  be  flat. 

To  begin  with,  a raised  camera  stand  is  necessary,  and 
any  good  solid  tripod  can  readily  be  adapted  temporarily 
to  the  purpose  by  a little  mechanical  contriving.  Take 
three  stout  sticks  about  four  feet  long  (broom  handles  will 
answer  iu  default  of  better),  and  fix  in  each, at  afoot  from 
one  end,  an  iron  screw  eye,  and  these  will  take  the  spikes 
at  the  bottom  of  tripod  legs.  Then,  by  means  of  straps, 
or  by  a few  turns  of  copper  wire,  or  even  with  stout  string, 
the  short  ends  of  sticks  must  be  bound  to  the  tripod  legs, 
which  latter  will  thus  be  provided  with  stilts,  lengthening 
them  by  three  feet.  A hole  should  be  bored  near  one 
end  of  sticks,  to  assist  at  securing  the  wire  or  string,  and 
the  other  ends  must  of  course  be  fitted  with  something  to 
act  as  a spike  : a headless  nail  will  do. 

If  the  tripod  has  no  arrangement  for  making  the  top 
vertical,  a piece  of  board  can  be  secured  by  hinges  at  one 
side,  and  kept  in  position  by  a strip  of  wood  and  two 
screws,  as  shown  on  page  92 of  Year-Book  for  1885.  The 
camera  is  then  attached,  lens  downwards,  anil  the  object 
focussed,  and  dark-slide  introduced  with  the  help  of  a 
shoit  pair  of  step*,  which  are  removed  before  exposure. 
The  latter  operation  is  easily  managed  if  a simple  drop- 
shutter  be  available  to  go  on  in  front  of  the  lens  ; the 
spring  can  be  removed,  and  a light  cord  attached  to  draw 
slide  from  end  to  end  ; this  prevents  the  necessity  of  stand- 
ing close  to  camera,  and  so  inteifering  with  the  light. 

.Perhaps  the  best  background  is  a sheet  of  grey  card- 
board, and  nothing  cau  be  simpler  than  the  arranging  of 
flowers,  fernr,  &c.,  thereon,  in  any  design  to  taste.  It  is 
important  to  have  just  a slight  shade  on  one  or  two  sides, 
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to  give  the  necessary  relief  to  the  picture  ; but  if  too  little 
light  is  thrown  on  any  side,  the  flowers  opposite  will  cast 
heavy  shadows,  and  the  effect  will  be  bad. 

Five  years  ago  I mauaged  matters  somewhat  more  easily 
by  placing  the  camera  at  the  top  of  a very  high  pair  of 
studio  steps,  with  the  lens  pointing  down  through  a hole 
cut  iu  the  top  for  the  purpose.  The  flowers,  &c.,  were 
arranged  on  a cardboard  frame  with  an  oval  cut  out,  so 
that  being  supported  a little  way  from  the  floor,  any 
coloured  background  placed  below  would  show  through 
the  oval— a white  one  producing  an  opaque  disc  in  centre 
of  negative.  The  framework  of  steps  being  light,  the 
illumination  of  subject  was  not  interfered  with,  so  long  as 
the  shutter  and  cord  were  employed  for  exposure. 

Another  background  was  tried  with  success  ; that  is,  the 
old  plan  of  painting  cardboard  or  wood  with  grey  oil  paint, 
and,  while  still  wet,  sifting  over  it  some  silver  sand.  A 
solution  of  pale  glue,  to  which  one  per  cent,  of  glycerine 
and  a little  whitening  have  been  added,  will  answer  even 
belter.  When  dry,  the  superfluous  sand  i3  lightly  dusted 
off,  and  the  flowers  are  grouped  upon  it. 

When  a picture  is  required  of  some  one  special  flower 
remarkable  for  its  size  or  form,  another  plau  commends 
itself  very  highly.  The  camera  is  placed  in  the  usual 
horizontal  position,  and  at  the  proper  distance  a sheet  of 
very  clear  glass  about  18  inches  square  is  fixed  vertically, 
and  parallel  to  focussing  screen.  To  the  centre  of  this 
glass  the  flower  is  attached  by  one  of  two  methods.  Two 
small  holes  can  be  drilled  in  glass  near  together,  or  two 
small  wire  rings  can  be  cemented  on  to  the  glass  by  elastic 
glue,  or  shellac,  or  any  suitable  cement,  the  glass  being  well 
warmed  beforehand  so  as  to  ensure  adhesion.  A little 
fine  wire  will  secure  the  flower  in  place  without  showing 
method  of  attachment ; and  at  the  distance  of  a yard 
behind  the  flower  a white  or  tinted  background  is  hung. 
The  lighting  in  this  case  may  be  more  after  the  so-called 
Bembrandt  fashion  ; but  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against 
reflections  that  may  be  thrown  into  the  lens  from  surface 
of  glass  plate.  A simple  plan  is  to  hang  n black  cloth 
just  iu  front  of  the  camera,  having  a hole  through  which 
rays  can  pass  to  the  lens.  A background  of  black  velvet 
or  cloth  answers  well,  setting  off  the  flowers,  which  stand 
out  in  pretty  relitf. 

Capital  stereoscopic  effects  are  easily  obtained  by  the 
original  method  of  shifting  the  camera  two  or  three  inches 
to  right  or  left  before  a second  plate  is  taken.  Another 
way  is  to  have  the  frame  which  carries  the  sheet  of  glass 
pivotted  in  the  centre  at  the  bottom,  and  turned  a trifle 
iu  a direction  out  of  parallelism  with  the  focussing  screen, 
a plate  taken  aud  glass  turned  as  much  in  the  other  direc- 
tion before  a second  exposure.  With  this  arrangement, 
any  amount  of  stereoscopic  relief  can  be  obtained  up  to 
grotesque  distortion.  Here,  again,  extra  precaution  must 
betaken  to  guard  against  i effected  light  from  glass,  be- 
cause, in  moving  it,  there  is  more  chauce  of  images  of  sur- 
rounding well-lighted  objects  being  thrown  into  lens. 

The  preference  is  to  be  given  to  slow  rather  than  to 
rapid  plates,  and  the  symmetrical  form  of  lens  with 
a focal  length  of  from  ten  to  twelve  inches,  aud  an  aper- 
ture of  about  /_  to  will  prove  all  that  can  be  desired. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  vignetted  piints  will  prove  the 
most  satisfactory. 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES,  AND  TIIE  MAKING  OF 
SOLUTIONS. 

BY  O.  M.  JONES.* 

Amateur  photographers  are  largely  derived  from  those  c’asses 
iu  which  weight*  and  measures  of  capacity  are  seldom 
used,  particularly  the  apothecaries’  weight  aud  fluid  measure  ; 
while  many  of  those  engaged  in  the  drug  trade  are  uot  suffi- 
ciently conversant  with  the  weights  and  measures  which  they 
daily  use. 

* Read  before  the  Birmingham  Photographic  Society. 
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Such  being  the  case,  I will  proceed  without  further  preface 
or  apology  to  bring  before  your  notice  those  points  which  1 
consider  to  have  a useful  bearing  on  the  subject  of  photography, 
which,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  a science  as  well  as  an  art, 
and  as  such  requires  to  be  treated  with  mathematical  precision. 

To  begin  with  weights.  Two  systems  of  weights  are  in  use 
by  the  photographer,  Euglish  and  French,  the  English  being 
probtbly  the  most  complicated  and  irregular  system  in  existence, 
as  a glance  at  any  school  table  book  will  show. 

Scientific  men  of  all  uitions  have  already  recognised  the 
advantage  of  the  French  system,  and  use  it  almost  exclusively. 

Firstly,  the  material  of  which  weights  are  made  is  by  no  means 
an  unimportant  consideration.  It  should  not  be  brittle,  or  they 
would  chip  and  break ; and  it  must  not  be  soft,  or  they  will 
suffer  loss  by  friction  or  scratching.  I need  scarcely  say  that 
weights  should  never  be  cleaned  except  by  immersion  in  warm 
water,  and  gently  rubbed  with  the  6ngers  or  an  old  soft  tooth 
brush — in  fact,  they  should  never  require  it. 

If  the  material  is  too  light,  the  heavier  weights  would  be  in- 
conveniently large  ; and  if  too  dense,  the  small  weights  will  no  the 
easy  to  handle.  It  sh  mid  not  be  affected  by  the  atmosphere  per- 
ceptibly, either  dry  or  moist,  or  the  value  of  the  weights  will  vary 
either  from  absorbing  or  parting  with  heir  moisture,  &c.  Some 
substances  are  readily  oxidisable  or  otherwise  unfitted  for  making 
weights. 

For  large  weights,  iron  maybe  used,  but  should  be  coated  with 
Brunswick  black  or  stove  varnish,  when  the  weight  of  the  varnish 
may  be  neglected  ; but  it  should  never  exceed  one-thousandth 
part  of  the  weight  upon  which  it  is  used.  A coat  of  black-lead 
is  preferable.  Brass  is  better  for  the  medium  sized  weights,  and 
platinum  for  the  smaller  one’,  while  aluminium  serves  best  tor 
the  smallest,  on  account  of  its  low  specific  gravity.  The  small 
amount  of  oxidisation  on  brass  weights  does  not  appreciably 
affect  their  weight  even  for  accurate  purposes. 

Secondly,  the  form  of  weights  is  worthy  of  attention.  For  the 
larger  one  of  iron,  the  usual  form  is  that  of  a frustrum  of  a square 
pyramid  with  a fmg  fixed  on  the  smallest  end,  while  brass  weights 
are  usually  made  to  form  a serit  s of  conical  fru<tra,  each  one, 
except  the  smallest  of  the  set,  having  a hollow  base  to  receive  the 
lesser  end  of  the  next  smaller  of  the  series.  A better  plan,  where 
compactness  is  not  essential,  is  to  have  them  of  a cylindrical  form, 
the  diameter  being  made  equal  to  the  height. 

For  weights  below  } oz.  or  4 drams  avoirdupoise,  and  for  all 
below  1 oz.  (3)  apothecaries  weight,  and  for  all  metric  weights 
below  1 gramme,  sheet  brass  may  be  employed — thick  for  those 
from  ji  to  31,  and  thin  for  the  smaller  ones.  If  weights  are  re- 
quired below  one  grain  or  one  decigramme  respectively,  they  should 
be  made  of  aluminium  wire. 

Weights  from  51  (or  60  grains)  down  to  10  grains  may  be  made 
by  cutting  an  oblong  piece  of  sheet  brass,  and  turniug  up  one  end 
for  laying  hold  by. 

The  best  form  of  weights  from  10  grains  down  to  grain,  or 
from  1 gramme  to  1 centigramme,  is  that  known  as  “ angular.” 
The  larger  of  these  weights  are  cut  or  stamped  out  of  squares  of 
sheet  brass,  so  that  the  number  of  straight  bars  indicates  the 
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number  of  grains  or  decigrammes  ; the  decimals  of  a grain  and 
centigrammes  are  made  of  fine  brass  or  aluminium  wire  of  the 
same  form. 

Thirdly,  the  marking  of  weights.  Iron  weights  usually  have 
their  value  cast  on  them  iu  making  iu  relief,  and  brass  weights 
plaiu  large  figures  cut  or  stamped  on  them  ; the  small  weights 
as  already  mentioned. 

It  is  important  that  no  unnecessary  marks  be  placed  on  weight, 
particularly  a small  one.  The  inspector’s  stamp  of  verification 
should  be  small,  and  so  placed  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  mark 
of  value. 

The  sets  of  weights  mentioned  in  the  Weights  and  Measures 
Act,  1878,  which  run  in  tens,  have  series  of  1,  2,  5 for  measures 
of  capacity  aud  metric  weights,  but  this  series  is  not  adapted  for 
use  ; other  series  have  1,  2,  3,  5,  and  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  while  the  sets 
of  grain  weights  in  common  use  have  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  The 
avoirdupois  sets  usually  run  j,  1,  2,  4,  8 ounces,  and  1,  2,  4, 
7,  14,  28,  and  56  pounds. 

Small  weights  should  not  be  handled,  but  picked  up  with  a 
pair  of  forceps  tipped  with  bone  or  ivory,  and  slightly  curved  at 
the  points. 

1 must  particularly  request  you  all  to  follow  the  Weights  and 


Measures  Act  in  printing  dram  or  dr.  only  for  the  avoirdupois 
dram  of  27'3  grains,  and  drachm  or  the  symbol  (5)  only  for  the 
apothecaries  drachm  of  60  grains  ; also  oz.  only  for  the  avoirdu- 
pois ounce  of  437 -5  grains,  and  lb  for  the  pound  of  16  oz.,  reserv- 
ing the  symbol  3 for  the  ounce  apothecaries  or  troy  of  4«0 
grains,  and  the  barred  lb  exclusively  for  the  troy  pound  of  3*ii 

Confusion  is  introduced  into  the  developing  formula  of  the 
Britannia  and  other  plates  by  putting  dram  for  the  drachm  of 
60  grains. 

While  on  the  subjects  of  weights,  a few  remarks  on  the  balance 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  For  the  ordinary  amateur,  a small  pair 
of  dispensing  scales  with  large  glass  pans  and  silk  cords  are  est, 
avoiding  metals  as  being  liable  to  chemical  action  from  the  sub- 
stances weighed. 

Scales  should  be  always  cleaned  before  putting  away  in  the 
box,  particularly  so  after  weighing  corrosive  or  deliquescent  sub- 
stances. 

Measures. 

As  various  photographic  chemicals  attack  metals,  &c.,  all 
measures  should  be  made  of  glass,  which  has  the  advantage  of 
allowing  the  contents  to  be  seen. 

The  English  duid  measures  used  by  photographers  are  the 
drop  or  minim,  the  fluid  drachm  of  60  minims,  the  fluid  ounce  of 
8 drachms,  the  pint  of  20  fluid  ounces,  and  the  gallon  of  8 pints. 

The  usual  capacities  of  English  measures  are  52,  31,  *2,  *4, 
3 10,  *20,  340,  and  of  French  measures,  50,  100,  500,  1,000  cubic 
centimetres. 

At  the  upper  surface  of  a liquid  three  distinct  zones  will  be 
seen  : the  upper  boundary  of  the  upper  zone  is  the  highest  point 
to  which  the  liquid  rises  by  virtue  of  its  capillary  adhesion  to 
the  glass ; below  this  is  a dark  zone,  and  immediately  below 
this  is  the  upper  surface  of  the  liquid,  at  a little  distance  from 
the  side  of  the  vessel.  The  centre  of  the  dark  zone  is  the  part 
which  should  coincide  with  the  line  of  graduation  of  the  measure. 

I may  here  point  out  an  error  of  expression  which  is  very 
common  even  among  the  educated  classes — e.g.,  j drachms, 
1 4 pints,  which,  when  the  order  of  the  words  is  altered,  three- 
fourths  of  a drachm  and  one  pint  and  a-half,  becomes  palpably 
absurd. 

Measures  may  be  verified  or  solutions  made  of  a definite 
strength  without  measuring  by  weighing. 

If  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  completed  solution  is  not  known,  first 
balance  the  bottle  or  vessel  on  the  scales,  then  weigh  in  water 
1 ounce  avoirdupois  for  each  fluid  ounce  ; then  place  the  vessel 
upon  a level  table,  and  put  labels  on  so  that  the  top  of  the  label 
shall  be  level  with  the  dark  zone  of  the  liquid,  empty  the  water 
out,  and  make  up  the  solution  to  the  mark. 

If  liquids,  especially  corrosive  ones,  are  found  to  run  down 
the  outside  of  the  measure  from  the  lip  after  pouring,  a little 
hard  grease,  bees’-wax,  paraffin  wax,  or  even  vaseliue  in  cold 
weather,  may  be  smeared  inside  the  lip.  This  will  effectually 
prevent  the  evil ; or,  if  this  measure  is  objectionable,  hold  a 
glass  rod  against  the  lip  for  the  liquid  to  run  down. 

Kemembering  that  for  alkalies  or  strong  acids  grease  will  be 
decomposed,  and  bees’-wax  by  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid, 
paraffiu  wax  is  best,  as  it  is  not  affected  by  either  acids  (strong 
or  dilute)  or  alkalies.  If  too  hard  to  use  alone,  mix  the  paraffiu 
with  vaseline  to  a suitable  consistency.  A mere  trace,  just 
enough  to  cover  the  glass,  will  suffice. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  exposing  graduated  glass 
measures,  especially  thick  ones,  to  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, either  heat  or  cold — e.g.,  by  pouring  hot  water  into  a cold 
measure,  or  very  cold  water  into  a hot  one,  or  diluting  nitric  or 
sulphuric  acids  in  them,  as  they  are  very  apt  to  crack  alung  the 
line  of  graduation. 

The  marking  of  glass  measures  is  done  in  various  ways  : — 

1.  Etching  with  liquid  hydrofluoric  acid,  which  gives  a trans- 
parent mark. 

2.  Etching  with  vapour  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  which  gives  a 
translucent  mark. 

3.  “ Cutting  ” or  grinding  with  a sharp-edged  emery  wheel. 

4.  With  a diamond. 

5.  By  the  sand  blast. 

An  amateur  photographer  should  possess  at  least  two  measures : 
if  English,  a small  one  with  minims,  and  a half-pint  or  pint 
measure;  if  French,  one  of  50  or  100  c.c.  divide  1 into  half 
centimeter  tubes,  and  a litre  measure  divided  at  each  10  c.c. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  measures  to  be  described  besides  those 
of  weight  and  volume,  but  time  will  not  allow  me  to  do  more  than 
mention  them. 
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Measures  of  Length. — Used 
focal  length,  &c. 

1 inch  = 2-539954  cm 
1 foot=30-479  cm 
1 yard=0  9143834  metre 


expressing  diameter  of  stops, 

1 centimetre  = 3-3937079  inch 
1 decimetre  =0-4724495  foot 
1 metre  = 1-0936831  yard 


Measures  of  Area. — Used  in  expressing  sizes  of  plates,  land- 
scapes, &c. 

Measure  of  Time. — For  length  of  exposure  of  negatives, 
prints,  &c. 

Measure  of  Temperature. — For  heat  of  plate  making  baths, 
and  other  purposes. 

Angular  Measure. — Required  in  certain  optical  measurements. 

Measure  of  Actinism.— To  indicate  length  of  exposure,  &c. 

It  now  remains  to  show  how  calculations  may  he  most  easily 
made  from  English  to  French  measures,  and  vice  versa.  For  this 
purpose  I give  a short  table  of  the  most  useful  factors : — 


Ammonium  bromide 

38-874 

100 


38-S74X1O0 

170 


17  0(388  7-4(22-867  grm.  am.  hr.  in  10C  c.c. 
34 


48 

34 


147 

136 

114 

102 


■Weight  of  Water 

llh  avoir.=16oz.  avoir. =7000  grains=453-5  grms.=50  16 
lkilognn.=2'204621b.  avoir  = 2ft)  2oz.  3gr.  =1000=1  litre 
loz.  avoir.=437‘5  grains=0-9H4Coz.  troy=283495  grms.=50  1 
loz.  troy=480  grains  = 1 -09737oz.  avoir.  =31  • 1002grms.=31  • 1 c.c. 
lgrain=0-06479gramme — lgramme=15-432348grains 

Cub.  Cents.  Minims.  Grain  Measures. 
lpint=3fl  20  = 567-92=  9600=  8750 

1-761,,  =50  35-22  = 1000  = 16911  =15432  348  = 1 litre 

5fl  1 =28-3495=  480=  437-5 

5fl  1 = 3-549  = 60=.  54-6875 

1 minim  =0-0591683=  — = 0-91146 

1 grain  measure=  0-06479  = 1-09714  = 1 

500-2817=  1 =17  =15-432348=0-0352250 

1 grain  per  50=2-2857  grm.  per  litre. 

1 grm.  per  litre  = 0-4375  grain  per  50. 

As  an  example,  to  show  the  use  of  this  table,  I will  work  out 
in  full  the  Britannia  formula  into  metric  weights  and  measures. 

I must,  however,  point  out  an  error  in  the  printed  form,  in 
which  the  dram  is  printed  for  drachm,  and  this  error  is  common 
to  other  makes  of  plates.  The  Britannia  formula,  as  published 
(the  above  error  being  corrected),  is  as  follows 


No.  1.  Stock  Solution. 


Pyrogallol 

Ammonium  bromide 
Nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-42)... 
Water,  to  make  ... 

No.  2. 

•880  ammonia  

Water,  to  make 


...  1 oz. 

...  600  gr. 

...  20  minims 

...  50  6 

...  50  3 

...  50  20 


No 


3. 


No.  1 

Water,  to  make  ... 

Here,  by  factors  taken  from  the  table ; — 
No.  1. 


.tfl  1 
50  20 


loz.  avoir.  pyro.=28-3495xloz.=28-3495  grammes 
OOOgr.  am.  br.  = 0-06479X600gr  = 38'874  grammes 
20min.  nitric  acid=0-059158  x 20min. =1-18316  cent,  cubes. 
650  water  = 28-3495X650  = 17O  O97  cent,  cubes. 

Now,  if  170-097  C.c.  contain  ihe  above  quantities,  100  c.c.  will 
contain — 


,.28  3495X100 
} 170 

28-3495 

100 


17,0)283,4-95  (16-676  grammes  pyro.  in  100  c.c. 
17 

113 

102 

114 

102 

129 

119 

105 


120 

119 

1 


Nitric  acid 

1-18316 

100 


1 183 16 X 100 
170 


17,0(11  8-316(0-69597  c.c.  nitric  acid  in  100  c.c. 
102 

163 

153 

101 

85 


166 

153 


130 

No.  2. — Here,  taking  factors  as  before  : — 

53  ammonia=3-549X3  = 19-647  c.c. 
520  water=28-3495x  20  = 566  99  c.c. 

Ammonia 

567 

10-647 

100 


667)1064-7(1-877  c.c.  -880  ammonia  in  100  c.c. 
5b7 


4977 

4536 


4410 

3969 


4410 

No.  3. 

No.  1 5 ) taken  as  cent,  cubes  1 5 c.c. 

Water,  to  make  50  20  ) and  X 5=  (100  c.c. 

The  Britannia  formula  thus  becomes : — 


No.  1 .— Pyrogallic  acid...  1 oz.  Avoir. 
Ammonium  bromide  600  gr. 

Nitric  acid 20  min. 

Water  to  make  ...  6 50 

No.  2. — .880  Ammonia  ...  3 56 

Water  to  make  ...  20  50 
No.  3. — No.  1 ...  1 50 

Water  to  make  ...  20  50 


16-676  grammes 
22-867  „ 

0 696  cent,  cubes. 


100 

1-877 

100 

5 

100 


This  form  should  be  put  on  each  bottle,  with  the  quantities  re- 
quired to  exactly  611  the  bottle  up  to  the  neck,  and  also  entered 
in  the  note-book,  which  should  be  an  indispensable  article  in 
every  day  use. 

Accurate  measurements  of  drops  and  fractions  of  drops  may 
be  made  by  diluting  1 c.c.  to  100  with  water,  and  measuring  100 
times  tho  quantity. 

Notice  that  nitric  acid  of  1-42  spccilic  gravity  (the  usual 
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strength)  contains  only  70  per  cent,  real  acid  IIN03,  corresponding 
to  GO  per  cent,  nitric  anhydride  N205  ; and  if  we  wish  to  know 
the  weight  of  the  above  20  minims  of  acid,  we  may  calculate  it 
thus: — 20  minims  ( = 0'91146X-0)  = 13  2292  grain  measures, 
and  this  x the  sp.  gr.  1-42  gives  18'2292x  1'42  = 25-885  grains 
= weight  of  20  minims  nitric  add  of  sp.  gr.  1-42. 

And  ‘ ^^^”^  = 18-1195  grains  as  the  weight  of  real  nitric 

acid,  II  NO:l,  which  is  contained  in  the  20  minims. 

Finally,  if  I have  encouraged  even  a few  photographers  to  dis- 
card the  British  weights  and  measurts  in  favour  of  the  French,  I 
shall  feel  that  I have  done  a service  to  the  country  a‘  large,  and  1 
strongly  advise  those  commencing  to  use  the  metric  system  only. 


THE  CAMERA. 

The  amateur  photographers  of  this  city  have  a room  where  they 
meet  every  now  and  then  to  swap  lies  and  photographs.  They 
call  their  room  “ The  Camera,”  as  that  is  said  by  the  High 
School  graduate  to  be  Latin  for  room.  It  is  the  custom  of  each 
of  the  members  to  give  his  experience  when  called  ‘on  by  the 
Chairmau,  and  after  the  set  speeches  there  is  a general  discus- 
sion on  matters  pertaining  to  amateur  photography.  The  great 
interest  of  the  last  meeting  was  the  report  of  Mr.  Smith  on  the 
use  of  the  tourist’s  film  negative.  Mr.  Smith  has  always  been 
the  first  one  to  adopt  the  latest  inventions,  and  there  is  conse- 
quently some  jealousy  among  the  other  members  of  “ The 
Camera’’  regarding  him. 

Mr.  Smith  had  with  him  an  elegant  Scovill  tourist’s  camera, 
to  which  was  attached  the  new-fangled  arrangement  he  proposed 
to  enlighten  the  lodge  on. 

“ Gentlemen,”  said  Mr.  Smith,  “ the  greatest  trouble  the 
photographic  tourist  has  to  contend  with  is  the  carrying  of  dry 
plates.  These  are  clumsy,  heavy,  and  fragile.  He  cannot  carry 
with  him  more  than  four  or  five  plate-holders,  and  this  gives 
him  the  chance  of  taking  only  eight  or  ten  pictures  a day.  There 
is  then  the  trouble  of  changing  them  at  night,  when  the  person 
is  fagged  out  by  a day's  tramp,  and  the  constant  worry  of  pro- 
tecting them  from  the  light  until  he  reaches  a place  where  he 
can  develop  them.  Here  is  an  English  invention  that  does  away 
with  all  this.  The  attachment  is  expensive.  The  one  fixed  to 
my  Scovill  cost  $25,  but  it  soon  pays  for  itself.  Where  a plate 
would  cost  51.25,  the  paper  film  will  be  only  thirty  cents.  The 
holder  contains  two  spools,  on  which  is  wound  paper  enough  for 
taking  thirty-six  pictures  5 by  8 inches.  There  is  no  changing 
of  plates.  You  can  take  thirty-six  pictures  without  changing 
your  plate -holder. 

“On  this  stretch  of  paper  there  is  a gelatine  sensitive  film. 
You  take  a picture,  then  turn  this  key  four  times,  and  another 
5 by  8 surface  is  exposed  ready  for  taking  another  picture.  The 
525  arrangement  holds  this  roll  of  sensitized  paper,  and  when  a 
picture  is  turned  on,  it  marks  the  correctlength  automatically,  so 
that  there  is  no  trouble  in  cutting  off  the  correct  length  of  the 
paper.  It  is  possible  to  cut  off  one  length,  and  leave  the  rest  of 
the  roll  undeveloped,  ready  for  the  rest  of  the  tour.  I will  now 
give  you  a practical  demonstration  of  how  the  paper  film  is  deve- 
loped, and  hojv  the  gelatine  is  taken  off  and  prepared  for  print- 
ing. I have  taken  a trip  up  to  Mackinac  Island,  and  have  thirty- 
five  pictures  on  this  spool,  which  I shall  develop.” 

The  lights  were  turned  out  in  the  room,  and  the  red  star  of 
the  ruby  lantern  glowed  on  the  table.  The  amateurs  crowded 
around  to  see  the  development  of  the  new  kind  of  negative. 

“ You  see,’’  said  Smith,  with  something  of  unnecessary 
patronage  in  his  tone,  “ I use  the  ordinary  developing  mixture. 
I cut  this  first  5 by  8 sheet,  and  place  it  in  the  bottom  of  the 
tray,  and  pour  the  developer  over  it  thus.  You  will  soon  notice 
tlm  coming  of  the  picture.” 

They  peered  into  the  tray  as  Smith  rocked  it  gently,  so  that 
the  fluid  flowed  evenly  from  one  side  to  the  other,  over  the  sub- 
merged sheet.  No  picture  appeared.  Smith  began  to  get 
anxious. 

“ Undertimed,  I guess,”  said  the  Chairman.  “ Put  in 
of  the  intensifier.’’ 

Smith  did  so,  but  without  result. 

“ I say,  Smith,”  said  Jones,  who  had  been  examining  the 
spools  and  paper  belt,  “which  side  is  the  sensitive  side  ? ” 

“ Why  auy  fool  can  tell  that  by  the  glaze.” 

“ Well,  I'll  bet  there  was  one  fool  who  couldn’t.  Look  here, 
Smith,  you  have  been  photographing  ou  the  wrong  side  of  the 
paper  ! ” 


There  was  a general  laugh  at  this.  It  struck  everyone  (ex- 
cept Smith)  as  funny  that  a man  should  roam  all  over  Mackinac 
focussing  and  shooting  off  his  camera  at  fine  scenery  when  he 
had  blank  paper  behind  the  lens  to  catch  the  picture. 

When  the  lights  were  lit,  young  Brown  came  forward  to  ex- 
plain his  resignation  from  the  society.  He  had  an  oblong 
canvas-covered  camera-holder  with  him,  and  he  placed  it  on  the 
table.  He  sighed  and  said  : “ I have  here,”  tapping  the  canvas 
bag,  “ a very  good  camera  made  by  the  American  Optical  Com- 
pany. It  has  been  used  but  once,  has  a revolving  back  and  all 
the  modern  improvements.  I will  sell  it  for  five  dollars,  com- 
plete as  it  is  in  the  box.  Who  wants  it  ?” 

“ I'll  take  it,’’  shouted  half-a-dozen  voices  at  once. 

“ Well,”  said  Brown,  “ I will  let  you  toss  up  for  it,  the  winner 
to  pay  me  the  five  dollars.” 

With  this  he  slowly  unbuckled  the  strap,  took  off  the  lid, 
and  then  poured  out  the  camera.  He  actually  poured  it  out. 
There  were  about  a hundred  different  pieces.  It  was  a wreck. 

“ Save  the  pieces,”  said  some  one. 

“ I have  done  so,”  said  Brown  sadly,  “ although  most  of  the 
ground  glass  is  gone,  and  I have  but  four  bits  of  the  lens,  t 
mention  all  the  drawbacks  so  that  the  purchaser  may  not  growl 
afierwards.” 

“ That’s  good  of  you,”  said  one  of  the  fellows  who  took  the 
five  dollar  offer. 

Brown  acknowledged  the  remark,  and  then  proceeded  to  tell 
how  it  happened. 

“ You  perhaps  have  heard  of  the  Ice  Carnival  at  Montreal  last 
winter  ? ” 

“We  have,”  shouted  every  one,  with  rather  too  boisterous 
and  unanimous  a yell. 

“Thank  you,”  said  Brown,  bowing  to  different  parts  of  the 
room.  “I  like  to  have  a unanimous  affirmative  like  that. 
Photographers  are  too  apt  to  deal  with  negatives.  I’m  glad  you 
remember  the  carnival.  I have'nothing  to  say  about  it.  I didn’t 
go  there.  But  out  iu  Oakland  County  we  got  up  a toboggan 
slide  that  almost  equalled  anything  in  Montreal.  I was  going 
to  take  an  instantaneous  view  of  the  sleighs  going  down  the  hill. 
Some  Oakland  County  people  have  queer  ideas  about  jokes. 
While  1 had  the  black  focus  cloth  over  my  head  they  started 
down  the  hill  with  a big  bob-sleigh.  They  say  they  shouted 
Perhaps  they  did.  That’s  neither  here  nor  there.  It  certainly 
wasn't  there  to  my  knowledge.  They  came  down  like  a whirl- 
wind, and  the  camera  and  I went  up  like  a whirlwind.  It  was 
too  blamed  instantaneous  for  me.  More  drop  shutter  about  it 
than  I liked.  When  I got  down  I quit  the  focussiug,  and  took 
to  cussing  the  foe.” 

Here  Brown  stopped  and  looked  expectantly  around  the  room. 
There  was  nothing  but  blank  silence.  As  this  began  to  be 
painful,  Jones  raised  his  hands  and  faintly  clapped  them 
together. 

“ That  was  kind  of  you,  Jones.  I shan’t  forget  it,”  said  Brown 
gratefully.  “ You  will,  I am  sure,  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
party  on  the  bob-sleigh  were  so  hilarious  over  their  successful 
bit  of  humour,  that  they  neglected  the  necessary  details  of  their 
occupation,  and  ran  into  a rail  fence,  and  were  spilled  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  adjoining  ten-acre  field.” 

There  was  a genuine  burst  of  applause  at  this,  and  Brown 
scooped  the  camera  remains  into  its  canvas  box  again.” 

“ Will  the  gentleman  who  offered  85  now  step  forward  ? ” he 
asked.  “ Come  up  to  the  captain’s  office  and  settle.” 

No  one  came,  so  Browu  still  has  his  camera,  but  is  doing  no 
photographing  with  it  this  season. 

“ Some  one  has  handed  me  a note,”  said  the  Chairman,  “ to 
the  effect  that  Robinson  has  abandoned  the  dry  plates  for  wet 
plates.  I am  surprised  to  hear  that.  It  seems  a backward  step. 
Would  you  mind  telling  your  reasons,  Mr.  Robinson  ? ” 

Mr.  R.  blushed  as  he  took  the  stand,  and  then  smiled  a little 
dubiously. 

“ I think  it  was  a forward  step,’’  he  began. 

“Doubtless,”  said  the  Chairman,  rather  perplexed.  “But 
the  general  opinion  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the  dry  process.” 

“ Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  like  this.  There  is  a grain  of  truth 
in  that  note,  but  the  tone  of  it  is  misleading.  I went  out  the 
other  morning  to  photograph  the  Put-iu-Bay  steamer,  the  Alaska. 
She  is  a fine  boat,  as  you  know,  and  makes  a fine  subject  for  an 
instantaneous  view.  I got  my  distance  and  had  the  camera  in 
the  prow  of  the  small  boat.  I had  two  plates  and  a single  plate- 
holder.  I got  what  I think  would  have  been  a fine  view  of  a 
steamer  coming  towards  me.  I next  intended  to  take  her  picture 
after  she  had  passed,  but  I forgot  about  the  swells  from  hor 
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wheels,  and  when  • the  row  boat  suddenly  raised  to  them,  I took 
that  unlucky  step  forward,  and  myself  and  the  plates— camera 
and  all— took  headers  into  the  river.  I may  add  that,  having 
tried  both  kinds,  I prefer  the  dry  process.” 

“ That’s  all  right  in  photography,”  said  Brown,  “ but  I think 
in  real  every-day  life  the  wet  process  has  its  advantages  ; so, 
boys,  before  every  place  closes  up,  come  let  us  adjourn  and  try 
the  wet  process  at  my  expense.” 

The  meeting  adjourned  accordingly. 


Ifotes. 

The  retina  of  the  living  eye  has  notv  been  photographed, 
and  it  interested  us  much  to  see  the  negative  which  Mr. 
W.  T.  Jackman,  of  C'oggeshall,  Essex,  brought  to  our  office 
yesterday.  It  was  taken  ten  days  ago  by  Mr.  Webster, 
also  of  Coggeshall,  and  the  before  mentioned  gentleman,  on 
an  extra  sensisive  gelatine  plate.  The  crystalline  lens  of 
the  eye  and  a two-incli  focus  achromatic  meniscus  formed 
one  composite  optical  system  for  projecting  the  image,  and 
owing  to  the  non-actinic  colour  of  the  retina  an  exposure 
of  twenty  minutes  by  gaslight  was  required ; no  small 
strain  on  the  patient,  who  of  course  had  to  look  steadily  at 
a dot  during  this  time. 

The  negative,  although  small,  shows  the  bifurcation  of 
the  blood-vessels,  and  aho  the  edge  of  the  blind  spot. 
Since  the  photograph  was  taken,  some  progress  has  been 
made  as  regards  arrangements  for  future  work. 


We  gladly  notice  the  fact  that  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  announce  that,  during  the  past  year,  “ The  Photo- 
graphic Studio  has  been  rebuilt  on  an  enlarged  scale.’’ 
This,  we  hope,  is  but  the  logical  prelude  to  the  use  of  that 
enlarged  studio  in  a much  more  general  way. 


From  a further  scrutiny  of  the  said  Trustees’  Report, 
we  notice  that  the  acquisitions  made  by  the  Museum  during 
1885  include  twenty-nine  carbon  photographs  of  pictures 
of  the  Spanish  School ; photographs  of  Richard  Wagner, 
Charles  Darwin,  Sir  R.  Owen,  and  a large  number  of 
photogravures.  A much  more  important  fact,  however,  is 
the  intimation  that  during  the  past  year  the  photographic 
reproduction  of  the  more  famous  of  the  prints  and  draw- 
ings in  the  national  collection  has  been  continued. 
German  prints  have  been  specially  dealt  with  in  this  way, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  photographs  thus  produced 
will  be  issued  to  the  public  some  day  at  popular  prices.  In 
that  case  the  Studio  will  not  have  been  enlarged  in  vain. 


The  Special  Artist  of  the  Illustrated  London  News,  to 
whose  photographs  in  tbe  Soudan  we  made  reference  in  a 
recent  issue,  was  Mr.  Melton  Prior.  Mr.  Villiers  repre- 
sented the  Graphic.  Ajiropos,  Mr.  Villier3  writes:  ‘‘I 
never  carry  a photographic  apparatus  when  compaigning 
because  of  the  danger  of  transport,  but  depend  entirely 
upon  pencil  and  paper.”  One  ounce  of  practice  is  worth 
a ton  of  theory,  and  Mr.  Villiers  clearly  knows  wbat  he 
s writing  about.  What  now  remains  to  be  done  is  the 


invention  of  a camera  which  shall  not  take  up  a larger  space 
than  is  occupied  by  a lead  pencil.  The  photographs  would 
be  small,  but  the  powers  of  the  microscope  are  large. 

It  is  said  that  a certain  charming  photograph  on  china, 
by  Mr.  Downey,  was  the  cause  of  the  recent  pugilistic 
encounter  in  Rotten  Row  between  two  well-known  mem- 
bers of  the  aristocracy. 

A retouching  desk,  which  W.  Mountain,  of  (Jlapkam 
Road,  submits  to  U3,  deserves  mention.  Something  like 
a large  portfolio  when  closed,  it  can  readily  be  put  out  of 
the  way,  and  is  not  subject  to  much  risk  of  damage. 
When  open,  a cloth  hood,  which  is  large  enough  to  allow 
the  worker  every  freedom  in  the  use  of  his  hands,  screens 
off  extraneous  light. 

In  relation  to  our  recent  remarks  a3  to  making  “grain  ” 
plates  or  negatives,  a correspondent  makes  the  suggestion 
that  perforated  cardboard  used  by  ladies  as  a ground  for 
certain  kinds  of  needlework,  may  be  useful  as  a basis  of 
operations. 

From  Washington  Teasdale  we  receive  two  excellent 
photographs  of  the  set-pieces  of  a pyrotecbnical  display. 
They  are  portraits  of  well-known  persons,  and  are  recog- 
nizable at  a glance.  Mr.  Teasdale  says : “ I used  a rapid 
rectilinear  lens  and  uncapped  for  a few  seconds,  when 
the  fireworks  seemed  pretty  clear  and  bright.” 

“ Burnham  Beeches  ” was  once  the  happy  hunting  ground 
of  the  photographer.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  place  will 
not  remain  so  much  longer.  For  some  time  past  the  Cor- 
poration have  been  “ improving”  the  once  wild  and  pictu- 
resque spot,  and  all  manners  of  roads  and  “ avenues”  have 
been  constructed,  for  no  other  purpose,  apparently,  than  to 
glorify  certain  members  whose  names  have  been  given  to 
the  thoroughfares.  The  next  “ improvement  ” that  we 
shall  hear  of  will  probably  be  the  cutting  down  of  the 
beeches  themselves,  and  the  erection  of  a summer  hotel 
upon  the  site. 

Public  men  who  alter  their  appearance  either  by  shaving 
or  growing  a beard  ought  really,  in  their  own  interests, 
have  their  photographs  taken  immediately  after  their 
transformation,  for  distribution.  Singers  especially  should 
do  this.  Mr.  Joseph  Maas,  the  tenor,  whose  moustachioed 
face  is  well  known,  had  to  shave  whon  he  appeared  in 
Nanon.  The  consequence  was  that,  instead  of  that  burst  of 
applause  which  usually  greets  the  popular  vocalist  when 
he  steps  upon  the  stage,  scarcely  a hand  was  raised.  Why 
was  not  Mr.  Maas  photographed  under  his  new  aspect,  so 
that  copies  might  have  been  distributed  among  the 
audience  to  prepare  them  for  the  change?  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves  was  either  less  self-sacrificing  or  wiser  than  Mr. 
Maas.  During  the  whole  of  his  long  operatic  career  he 
never  tampered  with  his  characteristic  moustache. 

Apropos,  Mr.  Harry  F urniss,  the  Punch  artist,  who  has 
lately  been  interviewed  on  the  subject  of  caricaturing 
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statesmen,  says  Members  of  Parliament  should  abstain, 
like  actors,  from  growing  beards,  otherwise  they  spoil 
themselves  for  being  “ made  up”  by  the  ciricaturist  as 
old  women,  little  boys,  and  other  favourite  characters. 
Lord  Hartington,  for  instance,  is  always  Lord  Hartington  : 
it  is  impossible  to  transform  him  into  any  other  character. 
Parnell’s  appearance  is  constantly  changing  ; one  week  he 
has  a shaggy  beard  and  uusborn  locks,  and  the  next  he  is 
all  trim  and  spruce,  so  that  the  caricaturist  has  to  be  con- 
stantly on  the  qui  v ive.  The  safer  plan,  adds  Mr.  Furniss, 
is  to  take  a man’s  type  and  stick  to  it.  No  doubt  the 
closely-shaven  face  shows  far  more  character  than  the 
bearded  one  ; for  this  reason,  the  photographer  prefers  a 
bearded  man  ; he  is  far  easier  to  take. 


It  is  a pity  that  our  military  photographers — many  of 
whom  are  so  skilful — are  not  “commanded  ” occasionally 
to  take  pictures  which  would  be  acceptable  to  the  public. 
The  arrival  of  the  camel  corps  at  Wellington  Barracks,  and 
their  inspection  at  Osborne  by  Her  Majesty,  were  events 
worth  chronicling  pictorially,  not  only  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  present  generation,  but  for  the  information  of  genera- 
tions to  come.  Photographs  of  the  interior  of  guns,  of  the 
explosion  of  shells,  or  the  cracking  of  experimental  targets, 
are  very  instructiveand  interesting,  doubtless  ; but  pictures 
recording  facts  in  our  military  history  are  important.  The 
matter  requires  to  be  initiated  by  the  authorities  at  the 
Horse  Guards,  as  the  military  mind  somehow  fails  to 
appreciate  suggestions  from  the  outside. 


The  Royal  Family  are  such  patrons  of  photography 
that  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  photographers  were 
very  busy  at  Osborne  last  week  taking  groups  of  the 
wedding  guests  and  portraits  of  the  Prince  and  Princess 
in  their  wedding  garbs.  The  Court  Journal  probably 
speaks  with  authority  when  it  says,  “ It  is  doubtful  if  these 
presentments  will  be  shown  to  the  world  in  general — or, 
rather,  if  they  will  ever  be  purchaseable  by  the  public.” 


A contemporary,  speaking  of  an  international  exhibi- 
tion of  industries  to  take  place  at  Edinburgh  next 
summer,  when  an  imitation  of  Old  London  will  be  pre- 
sented in  the  shape  of  Old  Edinburgh,  says:  “These 
strange  combinations  of  antique  dresses  and  primitive 
buildings  with  modern  industries  will  not  always  avoid  the 
burlesque.  Imagine,  for  instance,  a fellow  with  a seven- 
teenth century  deportment  taking  instantaneous  photo- 
graphs ! ” And  why  not  ? 


The  question  of  “ unfair  ” bowling  at  cricket  remains 
unsettled,  and  as  the  umpires  declare  themselves  unable  to 
determine  when  a bowler  oversteps  the  height  to  which 
the  arm  should  be  raised,  perhaps  the  problem  might  be 
solved  by  photography.  Why  not  photograph  a suspicious 
bowler  when  in  the  act  of  delivering  a ball  ? Instanta- 
neous photography  in  these  days  is  equal  to  the  occasion. 


The  anti-vaccinationists  have  enlisted  photography  in 
their  service.  At  the  Interna'ioual  Aoti-vaccination  Con- 


gress held  this  week  at  Charleroi,  a photograph  wa3  ex- 
hibited which  had  been  forwarded  by  Mr.  DwightStow,  of 
Boston,  showing  the  injuries  alleged  to  have  been  inflicted 
on  English  emigrants  to  the  United  States  (vaccinated 
during  the  voyage)  through  bad  lymph.  If  such  photo- 
graphs are  considered  to  aid  their  cause,  the  anti-vaccin- 
ators are  so  zealous  they  will  be  sure  to  disseminate 
copies  far  and  wide.  So  long  as  the  publication  is  confined 
to  the  medical  profession,  one  would  not  have  a word  to 
say;  but  the  indiscriminate  circulation  of  pictures  of  per- 
sons afflicted  with  hideous  diseases  would  be  very  undesir- 
able. There  is  a shop  window  in  London  which  cannot  be 
passed  without  a feeling  of  disgust,  owing  to  the  photo- 
graphs of  skin  diseases  which  the  proprietor  alleges  he 
has  cured.  If  this  kind  of  thing  became  common,  it  would 
add  a new  horror  to  life. 


gatmt  Intelligence. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

891/ . Benjamin  Joseth  Edwards,  The  Grove,  Hackney, 
Middlesex,  for  “ A new  or  improved  apparatus  for  coating 
photographic  plates  or  paper.” — 23rd  July,  1885. 

8938.  Charles  Bay  Burnkord,  1,  Castle  Terrace,  Edinburgh, 
for  “Improvements  in  photographic  printing  apparatus.” — ■ 
21th  July,  1885. 

8971.  IV  illiam  James  Lancaster,  6,  Livery  Street,  Birmingham, 
for  “A  new  or  improved  folding  lamp  for  photographic  work, 
and  for  other  purposes.”— 25th  July,  1885. 

Patent  Sealed. 

4528.  William  Ford  Stanley,  4 and  5,  Great  Turnstile, 
Holborn,  Middlesex,  for  “ Improvements  in  photographic 
cameras.” — 13th  April,  1885. 

Patent  on  which  the  Seventh  Year’s  Renewal  Fee 
of  £10  has  been  Paid. 

2912.  Walter  Bentley  Woodbcry,  of  Norwood,  in  the 
County  of  Surrey,  “Improvements  in  means  for  and  methods 
of  producing  designs  upon  paper,  cloth,  or  other  fibrous  or 
soft  material.” — Bated  22nd  July,  1878. 

This  specification  refers  to  the  well-known  “photo-filigrane 
process,”  the  claim  being  for  the  means  for,  and  methods  of  pro- 
ducing and  supporting  gelatine  designs  in  relief  for  the  purpose 
of  reproducing  such  designs  upon  the  surface  of  paper  or  other 
material  by  pressure  as  described. 

Specifications  Published  during  the  Week. 

5523.  Eugen  Himly,  a resident  of  tbe  city  of  Berlin,  kingdom 
of  Prussia,  empire  of  Germany,  residing  at  No.  54,  Z^ssener 
Street,  for  “ Improved  method  of,  and  apparatus  for  taking 
photographs  by  artificial  light.” — Bated  5th  May,  1885. 

The  application  of  the  new  method  described  in  the  specifica- 
tions as  granted  to  me  by  Her  Majesty’s  Letters  Patent  under 
No.  11,556,  A.B.  August  22nd,  1884,  requires  strong  and  power- 
ful sources  of  light,  as,  for  instance,  electric  arc  lamps,  extra- 
ordinary regenerative  gas  burners  of  Siemens,  as  well  as  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  incandescence  lamps.  The  costs  of 
installation,  the  entertaining  of  these  strong  fights,  are  high,  and 
the  construction  of  the  necessary  apparatus  is  often  very  high  in 
weight ; for  this  reason  my  process  could  not  become  of  general 
use.  The  use  of  ordinary  gas-burners  or  a number  of  relative 
small  electric  incandescence  lamps,  appears  to  be  possible,  and 
the  price  of  installation  remains  within  reasonable  prices,  so  that 
it  is  now  a fact  that  besides  the  artificial  diffuse  light  as 
described  in  my  patent  No.  11,556,  small  sources  of  light,  which 
spend  direct  or  reflected  rays,  can  be  used.  The  method  and 
the  apparatus  which  give  this  favourable  result  form  the  pre- 
sent object  of  this  request  for  a patent. 

The  claim  is : — 

l.  The  use  of  a number  of  sources  of  light  adapted  to  the 
crane,  which  is  protected  by  my  patent  No.  1 1,556,  or  an  analogue 
disposition  combined  with  reflectors.  Of  these  sources  of  light 
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there  is  one  very  strong,  and  placed  in  a semicircular  niche  with 
irregular  curves,  but  its  regular  reflection  is  destined  to  illumin- 
ate the  front  of  the  model.  The  others  below  the  crane  furnish 
an  equal  light,  and  serve  to  grade  off  the  shades,  which  the 
principal  source  of  light  has  occasioned. 

2.  The  use  of  fixed  lights  with  reflectors  to  evade  the  forma- 
tion of  heavy  shades  on  the  background,  and  to  illuminate  the 
rear  of  the  model. 

3.  The  use  of  the  system  as  described  in  1 and  2,  for  selecting 
the  illumination  which  is  most  favourable,  in  turning  the  crane 
and  leaving  the  same  stationary  during  the  exposure. 

4.  The  use  of  a double  movable  fond  for  a reflector  with 
counterweight  and  regulation  by  mechanic,  for  giving  light  of 
different  intensity  and  modulation.  See  page  389  of  the  present 
volume. 

Patent  Granted  in  America. 

322,111.  Eduard  Kurschner,  Liegnitz,  Silesia,  Prussia,  Ger- 
many, assignor  to  Carl  Gustave  Schwabe,  same  place,  for  a 
“Photograph-exhibitor.”  Filed  Feb.  8,  1884.  (No  Model). 
Patented  in  Germany,  June  22,  1882,  No.  20,798,  and  in 
Austria-Hungary  Feb.  15,  1883,  No.  139  and  No.  5,583. 
Claim. — In  combination  with  a revolving  photograph- 
exhibitor,  a holder  consisting  of  rods  with  transversal  laths, 
strips  of  sheet  metal,  and  a button. 


Burton’s  Modern  Photography,  formerly  published  as  the 
A B C of  Photography.  ( Piper  and  Carter , 5,  Castle 
Street,  Ilolborn,  London,  E.C.) 

W.  Iv.  Burton  is  to  be  congratulated  as  the  author  of  by 
far  the  most  popular  shilling  hand-book  of  the  day,  and 
the  present  edition  is  well  brought  up  to  date,  and  has 
been  very  carefully  revised. 

In  its  present  form  it  may  be  regarded  as  a compact  and 
comprehensive  treatise  based  upon  a series  of  articles  which 
the  author  contributed  to  the  News  not  very  long  ago  ; 
but  with  very  numerous  alterations  and  additions  which 
recent  progress  has  made  necessary. 

Among  the  subjects  treated  of  may  be  mentioned:  — 
Selection  of  apparatus,  chemicals,  the  dark  room,  “ expo- 
sure,” development,  leDses,  the  management  of  the  camera 
in  the  field,  “ instantaneous  ” photography,  portraiture, 
tables  to  facilitate  judgment  of  exposure,  defects  and 
remedies,  intensification  of  the  negative,  varnishing, 
printing  and  toning  with  “ready  sensitized”  paper, 
mounting,  sensitized  albumenized  paper,  the  platinum 
process,  transparencies,  rapid  printing  papers,  making 
gelatine  emulsion,  coating,  diying,  aDd  packing  plates. 

We  quote  the  thoroughly  practical  remarks  of  the 
author  as  to  coating,  drying,  and  packing  of  plates  : — 

To  prepare  plates  for  coating,  it  is  necessary,  if  they  have  been 
used  before,  to  remove  the  old  films  ; and  whether  they  have 
been  used  or  not,  to  polish  them  on  one  side  to  receive  the 
emulsion. 

To  remove  old  films,  the  plates  are  left  to  soak  for  at  least 
twenty -four  hours  iu  a mixture  of  one  part  of  hydrochloric  acid 
to  twenty  parts  of  water.  Any  waste  acid  will  do.  The  strength 
of  the  mixture  is  not  important,  so  long  as  it  is  not  too  weak, 
and  almost  any  acid  will  do  as  well  as  hydrochloric  ; the  same 
acid  bath  will  do  for  a long  time. 

After  the  plates  have  been  the  time  specified  in  the  dilute 
acid,  the  films  may  easily  be  removed  by  the  use  of  warm  water 
and  a scrubbing  brush.  Whitening  is  the  best  material  to  give 
such  a polish  to  the  glass  that  the  emulsion  will  flow  easily  on  it. 
A mixture  of  ordinary  whitening  and  water  to  the  consistency 
of  a thick  cream  is  made.  This  is  thinly  spread  on  one  side  of 
the  glass  with  a cloth,  all  the  plates  to  be  cleaned  being  thus 
smeared,  and  placed  against  the  wall  or  in  racks  to  dry.  When 
the  whitening  has  dried  on  them,  each  plate  is  taken  in  the 
hand.  The  greater  part  of  the  composition  is  removed  by  a very 
slightly  damped  cloth,  and  the  plate  is  rapidly  polished  with  a 
perfectly  clean  and  dry  one  ; a beautiful  surface  is  by  this  means 
obtained.  Care  must  be  taken  to  remove  all  whitening  from  the 
edges  of  the  plates. 


There  are  several  methods  of  coating  plates  in  common  use. 
The  best  for  those  who  have  the  skill  is  the  method  used  for 
coating  with  collodion,  and  which  we  describe  ; but  we  imagine 
most  of  those  who  have  Dot  worked  the  wet  process  will  find  the 
plan  which  has  been  used  for  some  time  by  the  writer,  and 
which  is  also  described,  the  most  convenient.  For  the  ordinary 
method,  the  apparatus  necessary  is  as  follows  : — 

A small  tea-pot.  A large  flat  dish  of  the  nature  of  a porcelaiu 
flat  bath  to  catch  spillings.  A pneumatic  holder  ; this  is  an 
india-rubber  ball  with  sucker  attached,  the  whole  forming  an 
apparatus  whereby  it  is  possible  to  pick  up  a plate. 

Iu  coating  by  the  ordinary  method,  it  is  advisable  to  have  two 
ruby  lamps,  one  placed  at  the  back  of  the  operating  table,  the 
other  in  front  of  the  operator,  and  above  the  level  of  his  head. 
He  can  thus  see  the  emulsion  on  the  plate,  both  by  reflected  and 
by  transmitted  light.  The  flat  dish  is  placed  between  the  lower 
light  and  the  operator ; the  tea-pot,  full  of  emulsion,  melted, 
and  at  a temperature  of  120°  Fahr.,  or  thereby,  may  be  placed 
ou  this  dish,  aud  the  plates,  polished  side  downwards,  are  placed 
to  the  right  of  the  flat  dish. 

The  pneumatic  holder  is  taken  in  the  left  hand,  which  is 
stretched  across  the  flat  dish,  to  take  hold  of  a plate.  The  plate 
is  held  level,  and  a pool  of  emulsion  is  poured  on  to  it,  and 
guided  over  it  exactly  as  was.  described  for  varnishing  a plate  in 
Chapter  XIII.,  page  85.  The  only  difference  is  that  more  than 
half  the  plate  is  at  first  covered  with  emulsion,  and  that,  instead 
of  the  plate  being  drained,  it  is  only  slightly  tipped  up,  so  as  to 
let  a little  of  the  emulsion  return  to  the  tea-pot.  After  this  is 
done,  the  plate  is  gently  rocked  for  a few  seconds,  till  we  see  by 
looking  through  it  that  the  coating  has  spread  evenly.  To  tell 
whether  the  plate  has  had  enough  emulsion  left  on  it,  we  look 
through  it,  after  it  has  set,  at  one  of  the  ruby  lights.  If  we  can 
see  the  form  of  the  light  through  the  film,  there  is  not  enough 
emulsion  on  the  plate. 

The  plates,  as  they  are  coated,  are  placed  on  the  levelling 
slab  to  set.  Some  emulsion  is  sure  to  be  spilled  into  the  flat 
dish.  It  is  allowed  to  set,  is  then  scraped  up  with  a strip  of 
glass,  and  re-melted.  For  the  method  of  coating  which  we 
recommend  to  those  not  skilled  in  the  wet  process,  the  pneu- 
matic holder  is  not  required.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  make 
a small  tripod.  This  is  done  by  gluing  three  somewhat  large- 
sized  shot  on  to  a quarter-plate  in  the  form  of  a triaDgle,  thus — 

0 

O 

0 

There  is  also  needed  a glass  rod  about  two  inches  longer  than 
the  width  of  the  plate  to  be  coated,  and  a jam  pot  or  glass 
measure  in  which  to  stand  the  rod.  The  dark-room  lamp  is 
placed  within  a few  inches  of  the  left  hand  end  of  the  levelling 
shelf,  aDd  to  the  back  of  it.  There  is,  to  the  left  of  the  lamp, 
room  only  for  the  pile  of  plates,  which,  in  this  case,  have  the 
polished  side  upwards.  The  rod  standing  in  the  jam  pot  is  to 
the  right  of  the  lamp.  The  teapot  with  emulsion  in  it,  as  before, 
is  in  front  of  the  lamp,  and  farther  forward  still,  near  the  front 
edge  of  the  slab,  is  the  small  tripod  mentioned.  A plate  is 
taken  from  the  pile,  and  placed  on  the  tripod. 

A pool  of  emulsion,  about  half  covering  the  plate,  is  poured 
from  the  tea-pot.  The  glass  rod  is  taken  between  the  fingers 
and  thumb  of  each  hand,  and  dipped  into  the  pool  of  emulsion 
right  across  the  plate.  The  emulsion  will  run  between  the  rod 
aud  the  plate  to  each  edge  of  the  latter.  By  a motion  of  the 
finger  and  thumb  of  each  hand,  the  rod  is  lifted  the  smallest 
possible  distance  from  the  plate,  and  is  rapidly  moved  first  to 
one  end,  then  to  the  other,  the  tips  of  the  finger  and  thumb 
restiDg  on  the  level  table  as  a guide.  This,  if  properly  done, 
will  cover  the  whole  plate  with  emulsion  ; and  if  the  plate  be 
small— half -plate  or  under— it  is  is  sufficient  to  slide  it  to  the 
far  end  of  the  table  to  set.  If  the  plate  be  large,  the  coating 
will  not  be  evenly  spread  unless  it  is  lifted,  balanced  on  the  tips 
of  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  rocked  gently  for  a few 
seconds.  By  this  method  plates  may,  after  a little  practice,  be 
coated  with  great  rapidity.  There  is  no  need  to  wipe  the  rod 
each  time  it  is  used. 

As  no  excess  is  poured  off  the  plate  nor  spilled  in  this  method, 
it  is  possible,  by  usiDg  a very  small  tea-pot,  to  keep  a constant 
check  on  the  quantity  of  emulsion  going  on  to  the  plates.  The 
covering  power  of  the  blow  emulsion  will  be  found  somewhat 
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greater  than  that  of  the  rapid.  With  each  ounce  of  the  shw 
emulsion,  8 quarters  or  4 half-plates  may  be  coated  ; with  the 
rapid,  only  7 quarters  or  3 halves. 

The  plates  will  “set”  in  a few  minutes— that  is  to  say,  the 
emulsion  will  stiffen  like  a jelly — and  will  not  run  off  the  glass, 
whatever  position  it  is  placed  in.  They  are  now  transferred  to 
the  drying  box.  When  dry,  they  are  ready  for  use. 

The  drying  box  calls  for  some  description.  There  are  various 
forms  in  use.  They  all  have  in  view  the  inducing  of  a current 
of  air  among  the  plates,  generally  by  the  burning  of  a gas  jet  in 
a tube  or  chimney.  The  fault  of  most  is  that  the  air  passages 
are  far  too  contracted.  In  many,  heat  is  applied  to  the  incoming 


(A 


air.  This  is  quite  unnecessary,  if  the  air  passages  are  sufficiently 
large  and  well  arranged,  and  if  the  box  can  be  placed  in  a fairly 
dry  place.  It  is,  moreover,  the  greatest  mistake  to  use  artificial 
heat  in  drying  plates,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  as  they  are 
rendered  distinctly  slower  thereby. 

We  here  illustrate  a form  of  box  which  has  been  in  use  by 


the  writer  for  several  years,  and  has  given  complete  satisfaction. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  air  enters  at  the  top  of  the  box.  It  is 
drawn  into  an  air  chamber  at  its  lower  portion,  and  hence  passes 
up  the  large  tube  with  a gas  flame  burning  in  it.  This  tube 
must  be  carried  either  into  the  open  air,  or  into  a chimuey. 
The  plates  are  placed  in  racks,  which  were  first  designed  by  Mr. 
G.  F.  Williams.  A sketch  ef  one  of  these  is  given.  Two  plates 
may  be  placed  back  to  back  in  each  pair  of  notches  if  desired. 
The  racks  can  be  placed  on  the  cross  rods  shown  iu  the  box,  the 
height  of  which  may  be  adjusted  to  suit  various  sized  plates. 
Boxes  and  racks  as  described  are  made  by  Messrs.  D.  Gordon 
Laing  and  Son. 

The  plates  will  take  from  twelve  to  forty-eight  hours  to  dry, 
according  to  circumstances.  When  dry,  they  may  be  used  at 
once,  or  may  be  packed  for  use  at  any  future  time.  No  limit  is 
as  yet  known  to  the  time  during  which  plates  will  keep  if  stored 
in  perfectly  dry  pure  air.  They  arc  very  readily  destroyed,  how- 
ever, by  damp,  gas  fumes,  &c. 


Plates  may  be  packed  in  opaque  orange  paper,  such  as  is  sold 
by  most  photographic  dealers.  The  paper  used  for  the  making 
of  “ masks  and  discs  ” is  the  best.  The  plates  may  be  packed  in 
sets  of  4 and  6.  Every  two  plates  are  put  face  to  face,  and  have 
a piece  of  tissue  paper  between  them.  Three  packets  of  4,  or 
two  of  6,  are  then  taken,  and  wrapped  together  in  a thickness  of 
opaque  orange  paper.  Two  wrappings  of  brown  paper  are  then 
put  around  all,  and  the  package  may  be  handled  in  any  light. 
For  amateurs,  who  never  make  a very  large  stock  of  plates,  the 
best  course  is  to  use  grooved  light-tight  boxes. 


The  development  of  the  print  is  an  operation  requiring  con- 
siderable judgment.  The  image  must  be  closely  watched,  and 
the  print  must  be  removed  from  the  bath  almost  before  it  has 
got  as  dark  as  it  will  be  finally  required  ; if  the  exposure  has 
been  correct,  the  colours  of  the  print  at  this  stage  will  be  a 
dullish  red.  If  the  exposure  has  been  too  short,  it  will  be  a 
greenish  black  ; if  too  long,  it  will  be  flat  and  lacking  in  vigour. 
Several  prints  may  be  developed  at  one  time,  but  not  very  many. 
Whenever  the  print  is  taken  from  the  developer  it  must  be 
washed  in  several  changes  of  water.  After  this  it  is  immersed 
for  a quarter-of-an-liour  in  a saturated  solution  of  alum.  It  is 
then  washed  again,  when  it  is  ready  for  toning.  The  same 
formula  which  is  recommended  for  albunienized  paper  may  be 
used,  but  its  action  is  slow  with  the  rapid  paper.  If,  however, 
it  be  made  of  double  strength,  and  there  be  added  to  each  pint 
of  it  4 grains  of  chloride  of  lime,  the  toning  will  go  on  rapidly 
enough.  The  toning  requires  to  be  continued  till  the  surface  of 
the  print  is  quite  purple,  and  if  auy  but  a very  warm  brown  tone 
be  required,  for  some  time  longer.  The  time  to  stop  toning  is 
best  judged  by  looking  through  the  print  at  a light. 

The  value  of  the  comprehensive  index  will  be  appreciated 
by  the  student. 


CHROME  ALUM  IN  SILVER  SOLUTION  FOR  ALBUMEN 
PAPER. 

BY  J.  BELL. 

The  question  will  be  asked  : Of  what  use  is  it  there  ? The 
answer  to  this  is,  it  allows  a much  weaker  solution  of  silver  to 
be  used,  equalling  one  in  which  almost  twice  the  amount  of 
silver  has  been  used  to  produce  the  same  result,  viz.,  brilliancy 
and  the  absence  of  softening  of  albumen  on  paper,  silvered  on 
weak  solutions  of  silver  at  low  temperature.  But  as  it  gains 
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here,  it  also  increases  the  teudency  to  blister  ; but  this  can  be 
avoided  by  the  use  of  ammonia  in  hypo,  and  also  in  the  salt  bath 
after  the  hypo;  also  by  not  taking  them  out  of  the  salt  bath, 
but  lettiog  the  water  into  the  salt  bath  gradually.  Paper 
(silverei  on  this  solution)  one  day  old  becomes  very  difficult  to 
tone  unless  a very  large  amount  of  alkali  is  used  in  the  touing 
bath,  the  action  of  the  alkali  beiug  to  soften  the  now  insoluble 
albumen,  and  allow  its  being  toned.  I add  the  formula  that  has 
worked  well  on  the  brilliant  albumen  papers  in  the  market : — 
Nitrate  of  silver  ..  ...  ...  ...  437i  grains 

Water 12  ounces 

Nitric  acid  ...  ...  ...  •••  3 drops 

Chrome  alum  ...  •••  5 grains 

After  silvering  twelve  sheets  upon  this  solution,  add  the  same 
amount  of  silver  solution,  composed  as  given.  By  experience 
it  has  been  found  that  one  ounce  of  silver  will  silver  one  dozen 
sheets  of  paper.  By  doing  this,  constant  good  prints  are 
obtained,  and  poor  ones  when  this  is  neglected.  Chrome  alum 
added  to  an  alkaline  silver  solution  will  be  precipitated.  Its 
good  effects  are  to  be  had  only  from  an  acid  silver  solution 
— Philadelphia  Photographer,  Pa. 


STRENGTH  OF  THE  HYPO  BATH  FOR  GELATINE 
NEGATIVES. 

BY  W.  E.  DKBENHAM.* 

Tut  question  of  the  strength  of  the  hypo  bath  for  negatives  is 
one  which  has  from  time  to  time  been  referred  to,  generally,  I 
think,  in  connection  with  a statement  that  a strong  bath  will 
not  fix  a plate  so  rapidly  as  will  a more  dilute  solution  ; but,  so 
far  as  I am  aware,  there  has  not  been  published  anything  like  a 
complete  and  systematic  set  of  experiments,  and  statements  are 
still  made  of  a most  conflicting  character.  Certainly,  at  the  last 
meeting  of  this  Society,  some  plates  were  fixed  in  the  presence  of 
the  members,  and  oue  thing  which  had  been  on  all  hands  antici- 
pated was  realised,  namely,  that  a dry  gelatino-bromide  of  silver 
plate  would  take  longer  to  fix  in  a bath  saturated  with  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  than  in  one  which  was  only  half  that  strength. 
This  was  only  what  was  to  be  expected,  as  the  salt  at  that  degree 
of  concentration  does  not  at  all  readily  yield  up  its  water  of 
solution  to  the  gelatine.  Indeed,  as  some  other  considerations 
will  show,  it  actually  is  capable  of  withdrawing  some  of  the 
water  from  a softened  gelatine  film,  and  thereby  renders  it  less 
amenable  to  the  solvent  action  of  the  soda  salt. 

However,  as  we  do  not  dry  our  films  before  placing  them  in 
the  hypo,  this  experiment,  however  interesting  in  itself,  does  not 
bear  much  upon  the  question  at  issue.  Another  experiment 
that  was  made,  was  the  placing  of  two  halves  of  a wetted  plate 
(thus  more  nearly  realising  the  actual  conditions  of  our  work) 
in  dishes,  one  of  which  contained  a saturated  solution  of  hypo, 
and  the  other  a solution  of  half  that  strength.  Here  there 
was  a curious  conflict  of  experiences,  for  being  carried  out  four 
times,  in  two  cases  the  Saturated  solution  worked  the  more 
rapidly,  and  slower  in  the  other  two.  The  slight  differences  in 
favour  of  the  one  on  the  other  solution,  it  was  proposed  to  ex- 
plain by  the  fact  that  the  plates  which  fixed  more  rapidly  in  the 
stronger  solution  had  been  soaked  in  water  for  a longer  time 
previous  to  being  placed  in  the  hypo.  If  this  really  had  had  any 
infl  leuce  it  should  have  been  the  other  vvay,  since  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  as  a dry  plate  fixed  slower  than  in  a 
saturated  solution,  and  one  which  had  been  swelled  in  water  for 
three  minutes  fixed  quickly,  a plate  soaking  half  an  hour  should, 
if  there  was  really  any  difference,  be  softer  still,  and  fix  yet  more 
rapidly. 

There  was,  however,  another  condition  imported  into  this  trial 
which  may  explain  the  apparent  contradictions.  The  plates 
that  had  been  long  soakiug  were  placed  in  hypo  dishes  that  were 
kept  in  agitation  during  the  whole  time  of  fixation.  This  would 
end  to  remove  the  water  from  the  film,  and  replace  it  by  satu- 
''ated  solution  of  hypo,  temporarily  hardening  the  film  by  ab- 
rstraction  of  its  water.  In  this  way,  the  varying  results  of  the 
experiments  thus  made  may  bs  explained  without  violence. 

In  the  enquiry  as  to  whether  a strong  or  weak  hypo  bath  fixes 
the  more  rapidly,  the  question  first  arises  : \V  hat  strength 
would  be  considered  respectively  as  strong  or  weak  ? A very 
common  recommendatiou  has  been  to  make  the  bath  with  five 
parts  of  water  to  one  of  the  salt ; aud  if  this  be  considered  a 
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medium  strength,  two  of  water  to  one  of  hypo  may  be  taken  as 
stroner,  and  ten  of  water  to  one  of  bypo  as  weak.  A saturated 
solution  of  hypo  is  of  course  more  than  merely  strong;  it  is  very 
strong,  as  strong  as  possible,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  is  not 
generally  known  how  strong  it  really  is. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  is  oue  of  those  substances  which  dissolve 
in  proportions  at  different  temperatures.  For  the  purposes  of 
these  experiments,  I made  a saturated  solution  on  a day  recently 
when  the  temperature  was,  for  a July  day,  moderate,  the  maxi- 
mum for  the  day  being  73°  Fahrenheit.  I found  1 part  by 
weight  (1,000  graius)  of  water  take  up  just  2 parts  (2,000  grains) 
of  hypo.  The  next  morning,  however,  although  the  lowest 
temperature  during  the  night  had  been  57 I found  that  240 
grains,  or  nearly  one-eighth,  had  gone  down  in  crystals.  The 
hulk  of  solution  was  a little  more  than  two  volumes  (2*150 j,  so 
that  a measured  ounce  of  saturated  solution  at  73°  would  contain 
nearly  an  ounce  by  weight  of  hypo  itself.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
what  a very  strong  solution  of  this  salt  is  a saturated  one,  and 
even  when  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  it  is  still 
what  would  generally  be  considered  as  strong. 

I may  remark  that  although  what  would  pass  as  saturated 
solution  is  nearly  enough  exact  for  the  purpose  of  the  photo- 
grapher, when  an  exact  experiment  is  in  question  it  is  necessary 
to  be  particular,  and  the  solution  which  is  near  the  top  of  a 
bottle,  with  crystals  lying  at  the  bottom,  will  not  readily  become 
saturated,  nor  remain  in  that  condition  if  subjected  to  varying 
temperatures. 

In  order  to  try  the  effect  of  solutions  of  varying  strength,  I 
made  up  five  solutions  as  follows: — No.  1,  saturated  ; No.  2, 
equal  parts  crystals  of  hypo  and  of  water;  No.  3,  2 parts  of 
water  to  1 of  hypo  ; Nos.  4 and  5,  respectively  5 and  10  parts  of 
water  to  1 of  hypo. 

Plates,  one  made  with  bromide  only,  aud  the  other  containing 
3 per  cent,  of  iodide,  were  then  soaked  for  three  minutes  in 
water,  and  placed  in  the  solutions,  with  the  result  which  I have 
arranged  in  a tabular  form. 


1.  — Saturated  solu- 

tion of  hypo 

2.  — Equal  weights  of 

hypo  and  water 

3.  — Hypo...  ...  1 part 

Water  ...  2 parts 

4.  — Hypo...  ...  1 part 

Water  ...  5 parts 

5.  — Hypo...  ...  1 part 

Water  ...  10  parts 


Pure 

bromide  plate 
fixed  ia 

20  seconds 


20 


30 

40 


90 


Bromide  with  3 per 
cent,  iodide  plate 
fixed  in 

20  seconds 

20  „ 


50 


3 minutes 

8 


The  fixing  was  conducted  in  black  dishes,  so  that  it  might  be 
clearly  seen  when  the  result  was  obtained.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  to  a second  exactly  when  the  last  of  the  bromide 
is  gone,  and  the  time  given  for  the  two  strongest  baths  must 
only  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  plates  were  apparently  fixed  by 
the  time  stated  (twenty  seconds),  and  does  not  denote  that  some 
of  them  might  not  be  fixed  in  a little  shorter  time. 

The  third  bath,  one  of  hypo  to  two  of  water,  which  is  still  a 
strong  one,  shows  but  little  falling  off  in  speed  of  action  upon  a 
pure  bromide  plate,  but  when,  as  in  most  commercial,  and  perhaps 
privately  made  emulsions,  some  iodide  is  contained,  the  fixing  is 
notably  slower.  The  most  striking  difference  is  shown  when  using 
a weak  10  per  cent,  or  moderate  20  per  cent,  bath  for  plates, 
containing  even  the  small  percentage  of  iodide  mentioned. 
Here  the  1 to  5 bath  required  three  miuutes,  and  the  l to  10 
bath  eight  miuutes  for  complete  visible  fixation,  whilst  the  bro- 
mide plates  required  only  forty  and  ninety  seconds  respectively. 
The  experiments  were  repeated  several  times  with  very  similar 
results.  Where  a difference  appeared,  an  average  has  been  given. 

A curious  appearance  presented  itself  upou  the  plates  fixed  in 
the  saturated  solution.  After  fixation,  and  when  light  was  freely 
admitted,  a very  slight  milkiness  was  observable,  which  dis- 
appeared upon  washing.  Of  course  it  might  be  suggested  that 
this  milkiness  was  due  to  an  undissolved  silver  compound,  but 
upon  replacing  the  plate— after  having  become  clear  during 
washing— in  the  saturated  solution,  a similar  milkiness  again 
made  its  appearance,  and  was  therefore  doubtless  due  to  the 
effect  of  the  saturated  solution  iu  depriving  the  gelatine  of  a 
portion  of  the  water  which  it  had  imbibed. 

The  total  result  of  these  experiments  is  altogether  in  favour  of 
strong  solutions  of  hypo  for  speedy  fixation.  Even  in  the  case  of 
the  saturated  solution,  although  there  was  no  increase  of  rapidity 
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upon  the  very  strong — equal  parts  of  hypo  and  water — neither 
was  there  any  slowing  of  action,  or  at  all  events  not  any  of  con- 
sequence, seeing  that  the  plates  were  fixed  in  twenty  seconds, 
whilst  in  the  weaker  baths  considerably  longer  time  was  required. 
The  most  remarkable  effect,  however,  was  shown  with  the  plates 
containing  iodide.  These  fixed  in  the  strong  baths  as  rapidly  as 
in  the  pure  bromide — i.e.,  ia  twenty  seconds— but  in  the  1 to  5 
bath  required  three  minutes  instead  of  the  forty  seconds  which 
the  bromide  plate  took,  and  in  the  1 to  10  bath  occupied  eight 
minutes  in  fixation  against  the  ninety  seconds  taken  by  the 
bromide  plate.  With  plates  containing,  as  has  often  been  re- 
commended, more  iodide  than  those  used,  the  time  of  fixation 
in  the  weaker  bath  would  doubtless  be  proportionately  pro- 
longed. When  it  is  considered  that  the  strength  of  the  hypo 
bath  is  continually  being  reduced — that  is,  where  many  negatives 
are  taken — by  the  water  carried  into  it  with  each  developed  plate, 
and  that  photographers  are  but  little  likely  to  use  baths  of 
really  saturated  solution  of  hypo,  it  seems  to  be  regretted  that 
they  should  be  advised  to  use  weak  baths  which  will  constantly 
be  getting  weaker.  It  is  generally  admitted,  too,  that  plates  for 
perfect  fixition  should  be  left  for  some  time  longer  in  the  hypo 
than  is  necessary  for  visible  fixation,  and  therefore,  unless  the 
fixing  agent  works  with  fair  rapidity,  plates  are  liable  to 
deteriorate  in  time,  or  at  once  if  intensification  be  attempted, 
from  imperfect  fixation.  One  pound  of  hypo  to  a pint  of  water 
makes  a solution  that  fixes  rapidly,  and  will  bear  some  use  before 
becoming  too  dilute.  If  it  is  only  intended  to  fix  a few  plates, 
a quart  of  water  may  be  used  instead  of  a pint. 

I have  since  repeated  these  experiments  with  eight  other 
makes  of  plates,  including  some  of  the  best  known  commercial 
ones,  and  although  the  time  of  fixing  differed  in  nearly  all  the 
samples,  and  with  some  was  notably  slower  in  the  absolutely 
saturated  solution  than  in  a merely  strong  one,  yet  in  every 
instance  the  strong  solutions — equal  parts  of  hypo  and  water, 
or  one  of  hypo  to  two  of  water — fixed  more  rapidly  than 
those  of  less  strength. 


RECTILINEAR  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  DISTORTING 

LENSES. 

This  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  an  anomaly.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  it  is  not  only  capable  of  being  done,  but  done  without 
entailing  much  trouble. 

When  a single  landscape  lens  is  employed  in  producing  a view 
exceeding  a very  moderate  angle,  no  defect  whatever  is  appreci- 
able, provided  the  subject  be  oue  in  which  there  are  no  square 
marks  or  straight  lines  near  the  margin,  as  such  would  be  re- 
presented with  a greater  or  less  amount  of  curvature.  For  land- 
scapes or  groups  such  single  lenses,  therefore,  answer  quite  well. 
While  we  would  hesitate  to  say  that  for  the  former  purpose  they 
are  superior  to  any  of  the  best  compound  lenses  introduced  for 
this  purpose,  we  do  not  doubt  they  are  at  least  equal  to  them. 

Except  in  the  sole  matter  of  curvature  of  marginal  lines  when 
overworked  (by  which  we  mean  the  including  of  too  great  an 
angle  of  view),  the  single  lenses  leave  nothing  to  b:  desired. 
They  work  clean  and  with  brilliancy. define  well  with  a moderately 
la'ge  diaphragm,  and  give  images  sharp  to  the  corners. 

When  an  architectural  view,  a map,  or  a chart,  has  bren  made 
or  copied  by  a lens  of  this  class,  and  the  curvature  or  distortion  is 
such  as  to  be  observable,  the  way  to  eliminate  all  error  is  to  make 
a transparency  from  the  negative  by  means  of  a camera  with  a 
single  lens,  by  which  an  amount  ot  distortion  equalling  that  in 
the  previous  case  is  produced,  the  resulting  photograph  being 
absolutely  rectilinear. 

With  a transparency  quite  perfect  as  regards  drawing,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  producing,  by  superposition,  a negative  from 
which  all  error  shall  be  eliminated. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  if  distortion  of  a certain  nature  be  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  a single  lens  having  a diaphragm  in  front, 
distortion  of  an  opposite  nature  will  result  from  the  employment, 
of  a diaphragm  behind  the  lens.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  a 
view  which  has  been  distorted  be  returned  through  the  leas  by 
which  it  was  so  treated,  it  will,  when  arrested  by  the  focussing 
screen,  be  found  to  be  practically  free  from  all  d storfion. 

This  principle  is  a simple  oue,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  well  recog- 
nized as  it  ought  to  be. 

What  is  of  importance  to  the  photographer  to  know  is  this, 
that  no  matter  how  imperfect  his  photographic  negative  may  be 
as  regards  curviliuear  distortion,  it  can  be  cured,  and  that  in  a 
perfect  manner. — Photographic  Times. 


SHAM  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Decide  that  it  is  Not  Right  to  Profit  upon  Professional 
Courtesies. 

On  account  of  two  or  three  of  the  members  of  the  Amateur 
Photographers’  Association  having  gone  into  the  business  of 
making  pictures  for  sale,  the  question  came  up  last  evening,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Association,  as  to  whether  this  is  honorable,  in 
view  of  the  courtesies  extended  to  members  by  piofessional 
photographers  of  this  city. 

After  some  plain  talk,  the  Association  decided  that  its  members 
cannot,  under  the  circumstances,  honourably  engage  in  making 
and  selling  photographs.  But,  as  a compromise,  it  was  finally 
agreed  that  members  of  the  Association  shall  not  make  and  sell 
pictures  at  prices  below  the  schedule  adopted  by  professionals. 
A majority  of  the  members  are  of  the  opinion  that  when  members 
enter  into  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  pictures,  they  become 
professionals,  aud  are  no  longer  entitled  to  the  courtesies  usually 
extended  to  purely  amateurs  by  professionals.  In  other  words, 
the  “gall”  that  is  necessary  to  pretend  to  bean  amateur  for 
the  purpose  of  deadheading  points  from  professionals  is  more 
than  the  Association  can  stand  without  violent  contortions  in 
the  abdominal  region. 

The  Association  does  not  pretend  to  say  that  one  or  more  of 
its  members  shall  not  retire  and  sell  photographs  on  their  own 
account ; but  that  while  favours  are  being  extended  to  the 
Association,  as  such,  by  professionals,  it  is  not  honourable  for 
individual  members  to  take  advantage  of  this  for  pecuniary 
profit.  One  of  the  members,  who  holds  a high  position  in  the 
public  schools,  Mr.  W.  S.  Goodnougb,  is  reported  as  having 
pictures  on  sale,  with  a busiuess  card  attached,  giving  the  name 
and  numberof  bis  residence,  or  place  of  picture-making  business. 
— Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch,  quoted  in  the  St.  Louis  Photo- 
grapher. 

o 

CBrrfspnbciTte. 

PAPER  NEGATIVES. 

Sir, — Seeing  that  my  friend,  Mr.  flolroyd,  has  again 
taken  up  this  subject,  I venture  to  suggest  to  him  and  my 
fellow  amateur  photographers  a more  simple  plau  of  pro- 
ceeding than  his,  of  gluing  the  argentic  gelatine  paper  to 
a metal  or  veneer  suppoit  for  exposing  iu  the  slide.  In 
using  paper,  I have  always  had  a glass  in  front,  and,  pro- 
vided the  inner  surface  of  it  agrees  with  the  focussing 
screen,  it  answers  every  purpose,  and  does  not  iuterfere 
with  the  sharpness  of  the  picture. 

Until  the  dry  plates  were  introduced,  I never  used  any. 
thing  but  paper,  either  the  calotype,  or  various  modifica. 
tions  of  the  wax  paper  process.  Three  prints  from  nega- 
tive3  after  Le  Gray’s  process  are  now  in  tbo  historic 
section  of  the  Inventions  Exhibition,  taken  in  18G1  or 
1862.  As  I took  up  photography  in  ’45,  I have  had 
rather  longer  experience  in  this  particular  than  even  such 
an  euthusiast  in  the  art  as  Mr.  llolroyd  is. 

What  is  so  material  to  success  iu  the  use  of  paper  for 
negatives  is  to  obtain  that  with  the  least  possible  giain  ; 
but  the  principal  drawback  I have  found  to  the  commercial 
gelatino-bromide  paper,  is  the  unevenness  of  the  coating, 
some  samples  being  full  of  pinholes  and  comets  ; some 
are  liable  to  blister  after  development,  both  of  English 
and  French  make  ; it  is  not  quite  so  rapid  as  plates,  but 
sufficiently  so  for  ordinary  work. 

My  plau  of  proceeding  is  to  get  the  paper  in  rolls,  and 
cut  it  to  the  siz  s wanted,  and  to  U3e  as  a holder  what 
most  photograph  irs  have  by  them — a single  slide,  easily 
converted  for  a few  pieces  of  paper  by  putting  a glass 
in  it  for  the  front.  I had  oue  made  specially  four  or 
five  years  ago,  and  have  used  it  ever  sinre.  It  bolds, 
besides  the  glass  front,  eighteen  or  twenty  pieces  of  paper, 
and  two  pieces  of  card,  one  thicker  than  the  other  ; the 
thinner  I plice  at  the  back  of  the  first  piece  of  paper 
against  the  glass,  which  separates  it  from  the  store  behind, 
and  prevents  any  light  striking  through  ; at  the  back  of 
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all  I place  the  thicker  card,  which,  on  closing  the  back, 
presses  all  evenly  against  the  glass.  After  exposing  the 
front  piece,  I remove  it  in  a bag  or  changing  box,  and 
place  it  behind  the  thick  card,  and  put  another  paper  in 
front  against  the  glass,  and  so  on,  as  I take  my  pictures. 
I thus  make  one  slide  answer  for  the  above  number.  Of 
course,  the  slide  can  be  made  to  hold  any  quantity  ; but 
very  little,  if  anything,  thicker  than  an  ordinary  double 
slide  is  required  for  eighteen  pieces  of  paper,  with  the 
glass  and  card  or  ebonite  separations.  At  night  I remove 
what  paper  I have  exposed  duting  the  day,  and  re-fill  the 
slide,  to  ensure  the  paper  being  in  close  contact  with  the 
glass. 

1 have  kept  pictures  taken  during  a visit  to  Scotland 
and  other  places  months  before  developing,  and  have  been 
tolerably  successful — more  so  with  the  earlier  make  of 
paper;  and  if  the  makers  were  more  particular  in  their 
mode  of  coating  the  p iper  with  the  emulsion,  more  reliance 
could  be  placed  in  the  commercial  article  now  made  by 
so  many  firms.  It  would  be  a great  advantage  if  they 
were  to  keep  it  flat  instead  of  in  rolls,  which,  I doubt  not, 
others  besides  myself  have  found  very  troublesome.  Some 
samples  I have  found  nude  with  a thicker  coating  of 
gelatine,  which  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  of  any 
advantage,  as  it  is  more  liable  to  curl  in  the  washing,  and 
difficult  to  dry  flat.  In  some  recent  makes  I have  tried, 
the  film  is  as  thick  as  the  paper  support,  which,  I think, 
is  a mistake,  and  in  my  hands  has  not  been  successful. 
As  to  the  transferring  the  film  after  development  to  glass, 
as  some  propose,  it  may  answer ; but  I would  rather  not 
have  the  doing  of  it. 

With  this  plan  of  a single  slide  and  paper,  a tourist’s 
equipment  is  reduced  in  bulk  and  weight,  with  only  two 
pieces  of  glass,  both,  in  case  of  accident,  easily  replaced 
at  any  town  ; and  good  pictures  can  be  obtained  with 
nearly  as  much  certaiuty  as  on  dry  plates,  and  at  half  the 
cost. — I am,  sir,  yours  obediently, 

G.  Fowler  Jones. 


A REVERSED  PICTURE. 

Dear  Sir, — You  have  related  in  this  week’s  News  an 
instance  of  the  inadvisability  of  showing  a client  a negative. 
Let  me  give  you  another.  Not  many  years  ago — but  yet 
in  the  wet  collodion  days — a certain  London  photographer, 
a shrewd  man  of  business,  had  a call  very  late  iu  the  even- 
ing from  a sitter  who  wished  to  be  taken  there  and  then. 
A thing  of  this  sort  had  often  happened  before,  and.  as 
experience  had  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  proverb  about 
the  “ bird  in  the  hand,"  the  practice  was  to  go  through 
the  performance  of  a sitting  with  an  empty  slide,  and  when 
the  proof  was  called  for — so  arranged  as  to  be  in  broad 
daylight — the  real  negative  was  taken.  This  plan  was  now 
adopted,  a sitting  position  being  chosen  ; but  when  the 
operation  was  over,  nothing  would  do  but  the  sitter  must 
“ see  the  negative.”  Here  was  a difficulty.  Our  friend, 
however,  proved  equal  to  it.  Putting  a good  face  on  it, 
he  marched  into  the  dark-room,  took  up  the  first  negative 
that  came  to  hand,  and  brought  it  out.  It  chanced  to  he  of 
a full-length  standing  figure!  “Why,  how  is  this?”  ex- 
postulated the  sitter  ; “ I was  taken  sitting,  and  you  show 
me  a standing  position.”  “My  dear  sir,”  said  the  ready 
operator,  “ are  you  not  aware  that  in  the  negative  every- 
thing is  reversed — whites  are  blacks,  and  blacks  are  whites 
— and  that,  therefore,  had  you  been  taken  standing,  yon 
would  have  come  out  sitting?”  The  sitter  had  heard  of 
this  peculiarity —he  pondered — he  was  satisfied;  but  of 
course  “ a well-directed  accident”  to  the  negative  necessi- 
tated his  sitting  afresh  at  his  next  call.  West  End. 


PHOTO-MICROGRAPHS. 

Dear  Sir, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  a letter  by 
Mr.  Walmsiey,  in  which  that  gentleman  opines  that  the 
pictures  which  I sent  you,  and  which  you  were  good 


enough  to  reproduce,  were  not  done  with  a quarter-inch 
lens  at  all. 

Mr.  Walmsiey  is  evidently  influenced  in  his  opinion  by 
the  apparent  smallness  of  the  field. 

He  will,  however,  kindly  remember  that  iu  copying  the 
photographs  by  the  Meisenbach  process,  the  size  of  the 
circlets  has  been  reduced  by  about  one-third. 

To  set  the  matter  quite  at  rest,  I propose  shortly  taking 
another  photograph  of  the  fly’s  foot,  with  the  same  French 
triplet  quarter,  in  the  presence  of  two  gentlemen  well 
known  iu  scientific  circles,  who  will  vouch  for  the  magnify- 
ing power  of  the  lens,  &c.,  being  as  I represented  them. 

I shall  then  beg  of  you,  Mr.  Editor,  to  reproduce  the 
photograph. — Yours  sincerely,  S.  Bottoxe. 


FERROUS  OXAL4TE,  VERSUS  PYRO  AND 
HYDROKINONE. 

Dear  Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  your  corres- 
pondent, Mr.  Buttons,  a question  or  two  as  to  detiils  con- 
nected with  his  letter  on  the  “ Ferrous  Oxalate  Developer,” 
appearing  in  this  week’s  number  (i.e.,  for  July  24tli)  of  the 
News. 

First  he  says : “ After  each  hatch  of  plate3  has  been 
developed,  set  aside  in  corked  bottles,”  &c.  How  many 
plates  ought  one  to  be  able  to  develop  with  one  lot  of 
developer  ? 

Secondly,  about  how  much  should  a “ trace  of  cupric 
sulphate  ” consist  of  ? 

Thirdly,  he  says : “ And  if  made  by  dissolving  the  dry 
ferrous  sulphate  in  a saturated  solution  of  potassium 
oxalate,  it  is  the  most  powerful  developer  known,”  & c. 

Does  this  me  an  that  one  should  keep  (for  under-exposed 
plates  only,  of  course)  a saturated  solution  of  potassium 
oxalate,  and  then  add  to  it,  when  wanted  for  use,  as  much 
dry  ferrous  sulphate  as  it  will  take  up,  or  is  there  any 
special  proportion  to  be  observed  between  the  two  salts? 

I shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  answers  to  the  above 
questions,  as  I intend  giving  the  oxalate  developer  an  ex- 
tended trial,  if  possible,  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances.— I am,  yours  faithfully, 

Charles  F.  Coombe,  M.R.C.S  , L.R.O.P. 


Dear  Silt, — You  were  kind  enough  to  notice  my  letter 
in  your  editorial  review  last  week,  and  to  suggest  that  my 
offer  should  take  the  form  of  a challenge.  I am  quite 
willing  to  accept,  with  the  single  condition  that  the  trial 
plate  should  in  each  instance  be  cut  iu  half,  and  labelled 
or  marked,  one- half  being  sent  to  me  for  ferrous  deve- 
lopment, the  other  developed  by  the  sender,  and  the  results 
forwarded  to  you  for  comparison. 

Though  not  absolutely  necessary,  it  would,  perhaps, 
save  you  some  trouble  if  the  finished  proofs  were  submitted 
to  your  inspection. 

Details  as  to  the  kind  of  developer  used  by  the  senders 
would  prove  instructive  to  all. — Yours  sincerely, 

S.  Bottone. 

7 he  Limes,  Stanley  Road,  (Marshal ton,  Surrey,  July  28th. 

[We  shall  not  only  be  pleased  to  see  the  proposed  trial  carried 
out,  but  shall  be  glad  to  publish  prints  from  the  divided  nega- 
tives.— Ed.  P.N.J 


Jjromhntgs  of  Societies. 

Photographic  Societt  of  Great  Britain. 

A technical  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday  last,  the  28th  inst., 
in  the  small  room  attached  to  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East, 
T.  Sebastian  Davis,  F.C.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  brought  forward  the  subject  of  mounting 
prints  on  double  albumenized  paper.  When  usiug  gelatine 
solution,  he  had  experienced  some  difficulty  in  removing  air- 
bubbles,  and  the  excess  of  the  mounting  medium. 
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Mr.  Cowan  said  that  when  working  on  the  small  scale,  he 
preferred  starch  paste,  as  it  did  not  set  so  easily  ; and  he  also 
recommended  moistening  the  prints  by  placing  them  face  down- 
wards on  a pine  board  wetted  with  a sponge.  When  the 
prints  had  acquired  sufficient  moisture,  while  still  resting  on 
the  board,  he  pasted  them  over  with  the  starch,  and  after  each 
operation  the  board  was  cleaned  with  the  sponge. 

Mr.  Warnerke  always  employed,  as  a mountaut,  a mixture 
of  dextrine,  glycerine,  and  alcohol.  The  dextrine  apparently 
formed  a compound  with  glycerine,  and  thus  prints  soon  dried, 
notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the  latter  hygroscopic  substance. 
Iu  his  experience,  the  fading  only  occurred  when  the  dextrine 
was  impure  and  showed  acidity  ; it  was  thus  necessary  always 
to  employ  a pure  sample.  With  such  a mixture  the  mounting 
is  very  easy,  and  the  prints  do  not  cockle. 

Mr.  Atkinson  had  found  an  india-rubber  solution  serviceable 
for  mounting  prints  in  albums,  but  several  members  expressed 
their  disapproval  of  such  a mountaut. 

Mr.  Shew  passed  round  a series  of  wide-angle  lenses  by 
Prazmowski,  similar  to  those  on  view  at  the  Antwerp  exhibition. 


South  London  Photographic  Society. 

The  annual  out- door  meeting  took  place  on  Saturday,  2oth  inst., 
at  Hampstead  Heath.  Notwithstanding  the  excessively  hot  day, 
there  was  a better  attendance  of  members  and  friends  than  for 
several  years  past,  and  on  this  occasion  the  meeting  was 
graced  by  the  presence  of  ladies.  Another  noticeable  feature 
wa3  that  the  majority  of  the  company  were  provided  with 
cameras,  a most  unusual  circumstance  at  these  gatherings  of 
the  South  London  Society. 

After  a pleasant  afternoon  had  been  spent  upon  the 
Heath,  the  Company  assembled  at  the  “ Bull  and  Bush  ” Hotel, 
where  a substantial  tea  was  awaiting.  After  tea  an  adjourn- 
ment was  made  to  a picturesque  and  retired  part  of  the  Heath, 
where  several  photographs  of  the  company  were  taken,  most  of 
those  who  had  brought  cameras  having  reserved  plates  for  the 
occasion.  This  brought  a very  successful  meeting  to  a 
termination. 


London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 


A meeting  of  this  Society  was  he’d  on  Thursday,  the  23rd  inst., 
Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  showed  a sample  of  brown  jelly  to  illustrate 
his  remarks  at  the  previous  meeting  on  heating  gelatine  with  a 
certain  compound  of  silver. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debexham  read  a paper  on  “The  Action  of 
Strong  and  Weak  Hypo  Solutions  for  Fixing  Gelatine  Nega- 
tives ’’  (page  492). 

At  the  conclusion,  Mr.  Debenham  stated  that  he  had  used 
portions  of  the  same  plates — viz.,  pure  bromide  and  bromo- 
iodide — in  his  experiments,  each  being  cut  in  wedge  form  from 
the  centre  of  a lanre  plate. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  found  that  a saturated  solution 
required  ten  miuutes  to  fix  a plate. 
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Mr.  Debexham  : Except  the  saturated  solution,  Mr.  Wel- 
lington's experiments  agree  with  my  own. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  siid  that  when  a plate  fully  charged 
with  water  is  placed  into  a saturated  solution  of  hypo,  the 
quautity  entering  the  film  would  be  reduced  in  strength  one- 
half  at  least.  He  had  recently  soaked  one  portion  of  a plate  iu 
water  about  70®  F.  twenty  seconds  before  developing ; this 
portion  was  much  slower  in  starting  developing  action,  but 
overtook  the  remainder  in  two  minutes,  when  both  portions  were 
removed  from  the  developer.  That  portion  which  had  been 
previously  soaked,  fixed  much  quicker  than  the  other.  Boiled 
emulsions  fixed  quicker  than  those  of  ammonia,  and  he  thought 
Mr.  Debenham’s  results  might  have  been  reversed  with  a 
different  batch  of  plates. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  considered  that  any  set  of  experiments 
applying  to  one  make  of  plate  could  hardly  influence  other  kinds  ; 
but  their  best  thanks  were  due  for  the  completeness  of  the 
experiment,  which  had  been  sufficiently  laborious,  and  fully 


illustrated  the  points  desired.  He  believed  boiled  emulsions 
containing  iodide  precipitated  a portion  of  that  haloid,  hence 
quicker  fixation.  In  the  ammonia  process  there  was  less,  or 
perhaps  not  any,  iodide  of  silver  thrown  down. 

Mr.  Henderson  was  very  careful  to  examine  a particular 
boiled  emulsion  containing  much  iodide,  for  evidence  of  such 
precipitation,  but  failed  to  discover  any,  and  thought  iodide  of 
silver  did  not  exist  when  boiled  with  excess  of  bromine. 

Mr.  Debenham  said  that  different  speeds  of  fixation  between 
boiled  and  ammonia  emulsion  plates  might  be  due  to  the  size  of 
granules  formed  by  the  haloid  used ; large  crystals  would 
require  a longer  time  to  dissolve  than  the  smaller,  which,  being 
finer,  wonld  dissolve  more  rapidly.  Evidence  of  silver  iodide 
not  being  altered  was  found  in  one  of  Mr.  Henderson’s  formulas, 
wherein  the  plates  made  by  it  required  a long  time  to  fix. 

After  some  further  discussion,  a cordial  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  Mr.  Debenham  for  his  paper. 

Mr.  Henderson  handed  round  a negative  sent  by  a friend,  in 
which  the  rnaigins  had  developed  a density  equal  to  eight  times 
that  of  the  centre,  and  the  portions  in  the  viciuity  of  the  margin 
were  insensitive.  The  general  opinion  was  that  the  marks  in 
question  were  due  to  insufficient  washing. 

Mr.  Burton,  in  referring  to  a recent  statement  that  American 
plates  were  more  rapid  than  English,  showed  a 10  by  12  chloride 
transparency  from  a negative  of  shipping  on  a commercial  plate, 
exposure  being  F 32  rapid  shutter  ; the  detail  was  most  perfect. 
Regarding  chloride  plates,  he  found  they  would  not  keep  as  well 
as  bromide : he  had  some  10  by  12  size  which  had  been  kept  in 
stock  five  months  ; these  were  deteriorating,  the  top  plates 
being  quite  useless. 

Mr.  Debenham  remarked  that  it  would  be  probably  due  to 
storing  them  in  an  impure  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Cowan  had  packed  a number  of  quarter  plates  with 
sheets  of  paper  between  them  in  1883,  and  they  had  kept  well 
except  at  the  margins  not  covered  by  paper  ; these  portions 
exhibited  a yellow  mark  on  development,  which  was  easily 
removed  with  per-ehloride  of  iion  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

Mr.  Debenham  thought  the  reason  why  chloride  plates  re- 
quired greater  care  in  storing  than  bromide,  was  due  to  a lesser 
proportion  of  gelatine. 

Messrs.  Biiginshaw,  Cowan,  Haddon,  and  Wellington,  each 
passed  round  their  results  made  at  the  Society's  outdoor  meet- 
ing. The  subjects  chosen  were  good,  and  elicited  favourable 
comment. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  a large  collection  of  choice  views 
made  by  Mr.  Albert  E.  Cox  in  the  environs  of  Norwich. 

In  discussing  a question  which  arose  concerning  a peculiar 
kind  of  blistering  of  a gelatine  plate, 

Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  stated  that  M.  E.  Stebbine  found  those 
portions  of  the  frilled  plate  more  or  less  rotten  where  there  was 
little  or  no  image,  the  dense  parts  remaining  strong. 


Birmingham  Photographic  Society. 

The  above  Society  held  its  monthly  meeting  on  July  23rd,  at 
the  Technical  School,  Bridge  Street ; the  chair  was  occupied  hv 
W.  J.  Hamson,  F.C  S.,  Vice-President. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  con- 
firmed, the  election  of  members  was  proceeded  with,  after  which 
B.  Kari.eese,  leader  of  the  last  excursion  to  Guy’s  Cliff  and 
Warwick,  read  the  report,  in  which  he  congratulated  the  members 
of  the  excursion  on  the  fine  weather  they  were  favoured  with,  and 
the  excellence  of  the  work  done  that  day.  The  party  numbered 
seventeen. 

G.  M.  Jones  was  next  called  upon  to  give  his  paper  on 
“Weights  and  Measures,  and  the  Making  of  Solutions”  (see 
page  484). 

This  to  photographers  is  an  essential  part,  and  Mr.  Jones  gave 
many  useful  hints  to  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  his 
paper. 

Prints  of  the  last  excursion  were  next  laid  upon  the  table  for 
inspection  by  the  members. 


tHitllt  in  tbe  Sfubio. 

o 

Stanley’s  Combined  Focussing  Cloth  and  Camera.— This 
contrivance  consists  merely  of  a conical  silk  bag  placed  hori- 
zontally behind  the  focussing  screen,  this  baud  being  provided 
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with  a focussing  glass  or  simple  magnifier  at  the  apex  of  the 
cone.  Such  an  arrangement  not  only  enables  the  operator  to 


focus  with  care,  but  it  permits  him  at  the  same  time  to  look 
about  him  so  as  to  study  out  a position  for  the  best  view. 

Law  or  Emanation  of  Light  from  Incandescent  Substances. 
— By  W.  Moller  {Ann.  Phys.  Chan.  [2],  24,  266,  231).— The 
law  of  cosines  for  the  emanation  of  light  lrom  incandescent  sub- 
stances has  been  based  hitherto  rather  on  the  analogy  of  light 
with  heat-rays,  than  on  experimental  evidence.  By  means  of  a 
simplified  form  of  Wild’s  photometer,  the  author  has  given  an 
empirical  proof  of  the  law,  and  has  tested  the  relative  intensity 
of  the  more  important  incandescent  lamps. — Journal  of  the 
Chemical  Society. 

“ Taking  ” a Photograph. — A correspondent  is  good  enough 
to  send  us  the  following  cutting  from  the  Birmingham  Daily 
Mail  of  the  18th  inst.  : — *•  There  wa3  a misunderstanding 
between  two  people  at  the  Police  Court  the  other  day,  such  as 
would  be  almo>t  sufficient  to  make  the  fortune  of  a present-day 
farcical  comedy.  A woman  was  charged  with  stealing  a photo- 
graph. The  prosecutor’s  evidence  was  being  taken  by  his 
solicitor,  when  something  like  the  following  dialogue  took 
place  : — The  Solicitor  : Well,  you  found  that  your  photograph 
had  gone  ? Witness : Yes.  Solicitor  : And  when  was  it  taken  ? 
Witness  : When  was  it  took  ? Oh,  seventeen  years  ago  last 
May — the  week  after  I was  married.  Solicitor  : Good  gracious, 
man  ! What  are  you  talking  about  ? You  charge  the  prisoner 
with  stealing  your  photograph  only  yesterday.  Witness  : So 
she  did.  Solicitor : But  now  you  say  it  was  taken  seventeen 
years  ago.  Witness  : Yes  ; that  was  when  it  was  first  taken. 
Solicitor  : Oh,  I see.  You  have  lost  it  more  than  once,  then  ? 
Witness : No,  sir.  It’s  always  hung  on  my  parlour  wall  till 
yesterday.  Solicitor:  Well,  and  then  it  was  taken,  wasn't  it? 
Witness  : No,  sir.  I missed  it  in  the  afternoon,  but  it  had  been 

taken  seventeen The  Magistrate’s  Clerk  : What  does  it  all 

mean  ? Witness : It  was  taken  on  the  sands  at  Ramsgate.  My 
wife  had  hers  took,  too.  Solicitor:  Oh,  I see  what  he  means, 
sir.  He's  rather  confused  about  the  word  “taken.”  Now  (to 
witness),  when  you  say  it  was  taken  seventeen  years  ago,  you 
mean  that  you  were  photographed,  eh  ? Witness  : Yes,  sir. 
Solicitor : And  when  I said  taken,  I meant  it  was  taken  away — 
stolen.  Now,  theD,  we  shall  get  on.  Witness : Yes,  sir. 
Solicitor  : Now  we  will  begin  right  at  the  beginning,  so  as  to  be 
quite  clear.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  it  was  taken? 
Witness  : I had  just  gone  out  of  the  room,  sir.  Solicitor  : How 
could  that  be  ? How  could  they  take  your  photograph  when 
you  were  out  of  the  room  ? Witness : Of  course  they  could,  sir. 
If  I had  been  in  the  room  I should  have  took  good  care  that 
it  wasn’t  took.  Solicitor  (to  the  Magistrate)  : I am  afraid  he’s 
getting  rather  confused  again,  sir.  Witness  (angrily)  : Who  is 
confused  ? The  Magistrate’s  Clerk : I am.  Whatever  are  you 
all  talking  about  ? (To  Witness) : Was  the  photograph  after- 
wards brought  to  you  by  the  prisoner  ? Witness  : No,  sir.  I 
took  it  away  myself.  (Complete  collapse  of  the  whole  Court.) 
Nothing  further  could  be  got  out  of  the  witness  until,  by  a 
happy  inspiration,  the  magistrate  told  him  to  say  what  he  had 
to  say  without  the  assistance  of  any  questioning.  Left  to 
himself,  witness  soon  placed  the  matter  in  a perfectly  clear  light.  ” 

Freaks  of  Girls. — Speaking  of  freaks  of  girls,  a corres- 
pondent writes  to  a Western  paper  : — “ Well,  I was  going  t > tell 
of  a feminine  freak  in  the  less  useful  line  of  amateur  photo- 
graphy. The  maiden's  modesty  was  not  acute  enough  to  keep 
her  from  self  appreciation.  She  had  never  been  satisfied  with 
the  portraits  which  professional  photographers  made  for  h<  r. 
She  felt  sure  that  her  sweetest  expression  had  not  been  caught  by 
the  camera,  as  she  often  saw  it  in  her  mirror.  Having  a camera 
with  the  usual  attachment  for  taking  instantaneous  views,  she 
has  spent  her  leisure  hours  for  a week  or  two  in  making  nega- 
tives of  her  own  visage.  A string  hitched  to  the  trigger  of  the 


instrument  enables  her  to  be  both  operator  and  subject  ; and 
thus,  in  the  privacy  of  her  chamber,  with  no  spectator  to  hinder 
or  make  afraid,  she  transfers  her  smiles  and  frowns  to  the  plates, 
to  be  subsequently  developed  into  photographs,  in  case  she 
deems  them  worth  it.  She  has  thus  far  made  one  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  different  pictures  of  herself.” — Photographic  Times. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  disetssion  at  the  next 
meeting,  on  August  5th,  will  be  “ The  Action  of  Various 
Sulphites  and  Bisulphites  in  the  Developer,”  Outdoor  meeting 
at  Uxbridge,  Bank  Holiday,  Aug.  3 ; trains  from  Bishops’  Road 
at  10.6  a.m. 


Cornspontmtfs. 

*»*  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

H.  M. — Morally  and  legally  it  belongs  to  your  employers,  not  to 
you. 

Rob.  F.  Dixon. — 1.  No  varnish  is  satisfactory  unless  every  trace 
of  hypo  is  washed  out  of  the  film  ; but  if  proper  care  is  taken,  the 
following  answers  well : — 

Commercial  white  hard  varnish  J pint 

Methylated  spirit  1 pint 

2.  Equally  good,  as  far  as  we  can  judge.  3.  We  cinnot  very 
well  suggest,  as  the  requirements  of  persons  are  so  various ; your 
best  way  will  be  to  look  at  snme  of  the  forms  which  are  offered 
for  sale.  4.  It  is  best  to  doit  before. 

C.  M. — Under  the  circumstances  you  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  kind  of  appointment  you  require,  and  you  should 
either  answer  advertisements,  or  advertise  yourself. 

Lens. — No.  1 is  about  No.  2 about  A,  No.  3 about  / , No.  4 
about  /,  and  No.  5 about  t. 

A.  Griffiths  — 1. 

Nitrate  of  silver  10  grains 

Water 1 ounce 

Add  enough  of  a saturated  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  to  re- 
dissolve the  precipitate  which  is  formed  at  first.  2.  From  any 
copper  plate  printer  or  dealer  in  printing  material  (Winstone, 
100,  Shoo  Lane,  London).  The  cost  should  be  less  than  one 
shilling.  3.  About  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  but  they  are  mounted 
on  wood  blocks  so  as  to  bring  them  up  to  type  height.  4.  A 
Winchester  quart ; but  do  not  forget  that  a Winchester  quart 
bottle  holds  half-a- gallon. 

G.  W.  Y. — It  would  take  far  too  much  space.  You  must  consult 
some  old  book  on  photography. 

Progress. — 1.  If  you  can  get  a quick  plate,  it  will  be  all  the 
better.  2.  On  the  whole  you  will  find  the  next  size  larger  lens  to 
be  rather  more  suitable,  but  the  advantage  will  not  be  very  great. 

3.  The  ordinary  pyro  and  ammonia. 

J.  Bullock. — Thank  you ; use  has  been  made  of  it. 

A.  Revox. — 

Alum 1 part 

Citric  acid  2 parts 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  10  ,, 

A.  Y.— ' The  ordinary  carbon  tissue.  Obtain  the  Autotype  Manual, 
published  by  the  Autotype  Company,  174,  Ntw  Oxford  Street. 

Amateur. — 1.  Nothing  is  better  than  very  thin  glue,  to  which  a 
little  methylated  spirit  has  been  added.  2.  The  exposure  must  be 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  relative  areas  of  the  stop.  Thus, 
with  a stop  of  half  the  diameter  (or  one-fourth  the  area),  the  ex- 
posure must  be  increased  four-fold 

A.  E.  S. — It  appears  to  be  a basic  chromate  of  lead,  and  as  it  is 
very  imperfectly  fixed  todhe  paper,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
removing  the  greater  part  of  it  by  a spoDge  and  warm  water.  2. 
We  do  not  know  of  any  method  for  doing  this. 

R.  T.  Wall. — Can  you  send  us  a sample  of  the  varnish,  and  we 
will  try  the  experiment  ? It  should  be  of  great  value  for  the  pur- 
pose mentioned. 

R.  H.  Preston.— Good  use  has  been  made  of  it,  as  you  will  see. 


ftbe  Jljjofograplnc  Dittos. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom:  — 
Yearly  ...  15s.  Od  | Half-Yearly  ...  7s.  8d.  | Quarterly  ...  3s.  lOd 
To  the  United  States,  the  Continent,  and  the  Colonies: — 
Yearly  ...  17s.  4d.  I Half-Yearly  ...  8s.  8d.  | Quarterly  ...  4s.  4d 
To  India  (Yearly)  19s.  6d. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  IN  COLUMN. 

Not  exceeding  Five  Lines  (36  words)...  3s.  Od. 

Each  Additional  Line 0s.  4d. 

Repeated  insertions,  and  special  positions  or  style,  by  contract. 
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BUFFALO  MEETING  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  inst.  this  Society  was  called 
to  order  in  the  State  Arsenal,  Buffalo,  by  the  President, 
Mr.  Landy,  of  Cincinnati,  there  being  a large  attendance. 
The  meetings  lasted  four  days,  and  the  interest  was  well 
sustained.  It  was  a noticeable  feature  throughout  that 
there  was  a greater  attention  to  matters  of  general  photo- 
graphic interest  than  of  routine  business,  as  of  old.  There 
was  a fine  display  both  of  photographs  and  apparatus. 

The  next  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  the 
date  of  meeting  not  yet  being  definitely  fixed.  Ten  or 
eleven  gold  medals  are  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  exhibits, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  meeting  will  be  an  unusually 
successful  one.  The  new  President  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Potter, 
of  Indiauapolis. 

1\  e here  append  some  of  the  papers  that  were  read  at 
the  Buffalo  Convention,  which  was  certainly  one  of  an  un- 
usually successful  nature. 


SCIENTIFIC  DEVELOPMENT. 

BY  COL.  STUART  WORTLEY. 

It  will  be  remembered  how  great  was  the  variety  of  developers 
introduced  from  time  to  time  in  the  old  wet  process,  but  it  is 
nothing  to  the  proposals  that  have  been  made  as  modifications 
°f  dry  plate  development  by  the  great  army  of  photographic 
“ faddists.”  I have  before  stated  in  print,  and  I repeat  it  again 
now,  that  the  manufacture  of  a sensitive  dry  gelatine  plate  is  a 
matter  of  absolute  certainty  ; but  that  where  talent  and  progress 
are  shown  is  in  working  out  a system  of  development  modified  at 
will  for  every  class  of  negative  and  for  every  different  kind  of 
subject. 

I have  carefully  investigated  all  developers  that  have  been 
proposed,  in  which  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  hoping 
that  an  advance  was  made,  but  I am  bound  to  say  that  I have 
never  found  aDy  developer  for  all-rouud  work  equal  to  that  com- 
posed of  ammonia  and  pyrogallic  acid.  I have  found  a prejudice 
existing  in  certain  quarters  against  this  developer,  from  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  formulae  give  ammonia  and  bromide  of  potassium 
ready  mixed  together  as  one  of  the  solutions.  Now,  this  method 
of  proceeling  at  once  takes  away  the  whole  value  of  this  method 
of  development ; it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  pyrogallic 
acid,  the  ammonia,  and  the  bromine  of  potassium,  should  be  in 
three  separate  solutions,  and  the  developer  thus  capable  of  being 
varied  at  will  according  to  the  negative  that  has  to  be  formed 
through  its  influence. 

My  own  method  of  using  these  solutions  is  to  have  a standard 
solution  of  the  strongest  ammonia,  1 ounce  to  9 ounces  of  water, 
every  10  minims  of  which  will  thus  contain  1 minim  of  strong 
ammonia;  the  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium  is  15  grains  to 
the  ounce  of  water ; while  the  pyrogallic  solution  contains  8 grains 
of  pyrogallic  acid  to  the  ounce  of  water.  But  now  comes  one 
modification  on  which  I lay  the  greatest  stress,  and  that  is  the 
addition  of  sulphite  of  soda  to  the  pyrogallic  solutiou. 


The  sulphite  of  soda  solution  is  thus  made  :~Take  l ounce  of 
pure  sulphite  of  soda  and  dissolve  it  in  12  ounces  of  water, 
then,  by  the  addition  of  citric  acid,  remove  the  alkaline  reaction 
from  the  soda  solution  by  adding  the  citric  acid  little  by  little 
till  blue  litmus  paper  is  turned  faintly  red ; this  is  a standard 
solution,  and  can  be  kept  ready  for  use  at  any  time. 

To  make  the  pyrogallic  solution,  one  precaution  has  to  be 
observed,  and  it  should  be  made  as  follows : — Weigh  out  240  grains 
of  pyrogallic  acid  and  dissolve  it  in  about  4 ounces  of  the  above 
sulphite  of  soda  solution,  and  then  add  water  till  you  have  30 
fluid  ounces  of  solution.  Be  sure  to  mix  the  pyrogallic  acid 
with  the  sulphite  before  adding  water.  Now,  here  you  have  a 
pyrogallic  solution  which  will  keep  any  reasonable  time  in 
working  order,  and  your  three  solutions  of  ammonia  bromide 
and  pyrogallic  acid  are  thus  always  ready  for  use  at  a moment's 
notice. 

There  i3  one  addition  that  may  with  advantage  be  made,  and 
that  is  a drop  or  two  of  glycocol  to  the  finished  developer,  made 
according  to  the  formula  which  I published  some  years  ago.  Its 
tendency  is  to  give  a richer  tone  to  the  negative,  and  to  improve 
its  printing  qualities.  In  my  own  practice  with  instantaneous 
pictures,  I find  it  to  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  give  the  plate  a 
preliminary  wash  with  water  containing  a minim  of  ammonia  to 
every  ?■  ounces  of  water. 

It  certainly  increases  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  to  the  sub- 
sequent development,  and  since  the  time  when  I published  this 
proposed  modification,  l have  had  ample  testimony  given  me  as 
to  its  great  value. 

With  standard  developing  solutions,  such  as  I have  proposed, 
any  class  of  picture  can,  with  certainty,  be  made,  and  I need 
hardly  tell  those  who  understand  dry  plate  photography  that  it 
is  impossible  to  develop  all  different  classes  of  subject  with  the 
same  developer,  and  really  to  do  justice  to  the  development  of 
each  plate. 

I may  mention,  in  conclusion,  that  a good  standard  developer 
for  an  average  negative,  composed  of  the  above  solutions,  would 
be  of  the  pyrogallic  acid  solution  Lj  ounces,  of  the  bromide  of 
potassium  solution  30  minims,  and  of  the  ammonia  solution 
25  minims. 

From  this,  which  I may  call  a standard  developer  for  an 
average  negative,  all  modifications  should  start,  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  pyrogallic  acid  has  the  greatest  influence  in  increasing 
density,  aud  that  when  you  have  to  photograph  white  dresses,  or 
houses,  or  other  brilliantly-lighted  objects,  the  proportion  of 
pyrogallic  acid  must  be  considerably  reduced  ; and  it  should  be 
remembered  that  if  prolonged  forcing  of  an  instantaneously  ex- 
posed negative  should  be  required,  it  is  wise,  after  the  first  one 
or  two  additions  of  ammonia,  to  put  a drop  or  two  of  bromide 
with  the  subsequent  additions,  in  order  to  keep  the  shadows 
clear  ; and  if  the  negative,  in  coming  up,  seems  to  be  weaker 
than  it  ought  to  be,  some  of  the  pyrogallic  acid  should  also  be 
added. 

I give  these  hints,  as  I have  generally  found  that  amateur 
friends  who  have  consulted  me  as  to  difficulties,  have  continued 
to  add  ammonia  with  the  object  of  forcing  a slow  development, 
and  have  omitted  to  remember  that  pyrogallic  acid  and  bromide 
are  also  most  important  factors  in  scientific  development, 
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DEFECTS  INCIDENT  TO  THE  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
USE  OF  RAPID  COMBINATION  LENSES. 

1!Y  J.  TRAILL  TAYLOR. 

I SHALL  confine  myself  to  principles,  not  individual  productions, 
as  none  of  the  cemented  and  so-called  rapid  lense3  of  the  present 
day  differ  in  any  essential  respect  from  each  other  or  from  that 
of  1866,  which  was  evoked  into  being  by  a Munich  professor  on 
the  requirement  of  the  late  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven.  Already  this 
lens  bears  from  twenty  to  thirty  different  names,  each  dealer  or 
each  manufacturer  introducing  modifications  in  curves  or  form 
of  mount  to  warrant  the  coinage  of  a special  designation. 

The  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  objective  is  that  it  is 
aplanatic,  or  capable  of  being  employed  with  full  aperture,  like 
a portrait  lens  ; it  is  rectilinear,  reproducing  an  object  without 
curvilinear  distortion  ; it  is  symmetrical,  its  front  aud  back  lenses 
being  similar.  The  virtues  of  this  lens  are  numerous  and  well 
recognised.  There  is,  therefore,  no  need  that  I should  treat  of 
them.  I therefore  speak  of  certain  defects  met  with  occasionally 
in  the  productions  of  even  the  very  best  makers  of  this  rapid 
and  most  useful  class  of  lens. 

A serious  element  of  danger  is  to  be  found  in  the  endeavours 
of  some  makers  to  produce  leuses  having  what  opticians  term  a 
greater  intensity  ratio  than  in  those  of  others.  The  aperture  of 
a lens  is  limited  by  the  density  of  the  glass  of  which  it  is  formed. 
The  large  aperture  of  the  modern  aplanatic  doublet  is  owing  to 
its  being  formed  of  glass  of  much  greater  density  than  the  ordi- 
nary optical  flint  and  crown.  The  greater  the  density  of  the 
glass,  the  more  may  the  aperture  be  increased,  while  still  retain- 
ing those  qualities  for  which  this  lens  is  famous,  viz.,  good  trans- 
mission of  oblique  rays. 

But  glass  of  this  enhanced  degree  of  density  is  unfortunately 
liable  to  decomposition  with  more  or  less  rapidity.  It  seems 
impossible  hitherto  to  get  glass  makers  to  prepare  glass  of  great 
density  in  which,  if  it  does  not  possess  a well-marked  degree  of 
colour  from  the  beginning,  it  soon  acquires  it  by  time,  hastened 
by  the  action  of  light. 

I have  never  yet  known  glass  of  this  nature  which,  if  ground 
into  a lens,  would  not  show  a well-marked  degradation  of  colour 
if  removed  from  its  tube,  and  pressed  down  upon  a sheet  of  white 
paper.  Rapidity  of  action  obtained  at  such  a cost  is  delusive. 
It  is  quite  possible  by  employing  flat  curves  to  make  a lens  of 
safe  glass  which  will  define  well  in  the  centre  of  the  field, 
and  fora  moderato  distance  away  from  the  centre;  but  the 
definition  invariably  gives  way  rapidly  towards  the  margin. 

A well  known  London  optician  once  submitted  to  the  notice 
of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  three  lenses  all  of 
the  same  class — that  now  under  consideration.  One  of  them 
represented  an  aperture  of  about  the  eighth  of  its  focus,  a second 
a sixth,  and  a third  a fourth.  The  first  of  these  he  had  manu- 
factured in  the  regular  way.  Knowing  that  at  that  time  a 
continental  maker  of  a justly  celebrated  name  was  introducing 
a lens  reported  to  have  greater  illumination,  I inquired  why  he 
allowed  these  quick-actiug  lenses  to  remain  in  abeyance.  Look 
here,’’  he  said,  proceeding  to  a cupboard,  from  a shelf  of  which 
he  brought  down  certain  lenses  which  he  handed  me  for  examina- 
tion ; “ these  are  the  individual  lenses  I submitted  to  t he  Photo- 
graphic Society.  Observe  how  the  glass  has  changed  colour  ! 
Anticipating  this,  I would  not  risk  my  reputation  by  making 
one  for  sale.”  The  discolouration  was  of  a most  pronounced 
nature.  The  deduction  from  this  is  obvious  : Let  those  who 
possess  lenses  for  which  special  claims  for  rapidity  are  made,  be 
careful  to  keep  them  under  cover  from  the  action  of  light  when 
not  iu  use,  as  the  glass  of  which  they  are  made  contains  so  much 
lead  or  analogous  density -conferiing  bodies  as  will  ensure  seri- 
ous discolouration,  and  consequent  slowness  of  action  before 
many  years  have  elapsed.  A lens  liming  what  may  be  con- 
sidered a rather  small  aperture  may  work  more  quickly  than  one 
having  an  actual  aperture  larger  in  relation  to  its  focus. 

Leuses  prepared  by  the  very  best  and  most  fastidious  manu- 
facturers occasionally  show  this  defect,  aud  in  two  lenses  rank- 
iug  in  precisely  the  same  category,  one  may  have  it,  and  the 
other  be  quite  free  from  the  defect.  This  often  arises,  singular 
as  it  may  seem,  from  the  very  perfection  to  which  lens-testing 
has  been  carried  in  the  better  cl»s3  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. A watch  dial  placed  at  a certain  distance  forms  the  test 
for  definition,  and  when  the  central  or  axial  definition  of  the 
lens  has  been  fouud  to  be  coriert,  then  is  the  eye-piece  (one  of 
groat  power)  by  which  the  image  is  tested  removed  in  a line 
strictly  rectangular  to  the  axis  uutil  the  image  of  the  dial  trans- 
mitted obliquely  is  found  in  line.  It  is  here  where  the  skill  of 


the  examiner  is  displayed.  He  has  to  adjust  the  lenses  so  as 
to  strike  the  golden  mean  between  flatness  of  field  aud  astigma- 
tion.  It  is  a peculiarity  of  all  combinations  of  lenses  that  if  the 
field  be  made  too  flat,  this  quality  is  secured  at  the  expense  of 
astigmation,  or  the  inability  of  the  lens  to  transmit  an  oblique 
ray  under  circumstances  giving  absolute  sharpness.  For  ex- 
ample: If  the  object  to  be  delineated  near  the  margin  of  the 
plate  be  a white  cross  upon  a dark  ground,  it  will  be  found  that 
when  the  vertical  lines  are  focussed  to  sharpness,  the  horizontal 
liues  will  be  out  of  focus,  while  by  racking  the  lens  in  or  out,  to 
eusure  the  sharpness  of  the  horizontal  line,  the  vertical  one  goes 
so  far  out  of  focus  as  in  many  cases  to  vanish  altogether,  the  full 
aperture  of  the  lens  being  employed. 

With  the  most  perfectly-corrected  lens  it  often  happens  that 
when  employed  for  out-of-door  work,  and  used  with  a small 
diaphragm,  there  will  be  a distressing  spot  of  lumioousness  on 
the  centre  of  the  plate.  This  is  not  peculiar  alone  to  the 
cemented  rapid  lens,  but  was  a well-recognized  characteristic  of 
the  now  unused  globe  len3.  It  is  a peculiarity  of  almost  every 
existing  portrait  combination,  and  sometimes  also  of  single  land- 
scape lenses.  When  lenses  are  used  in  the  studio  for  portraiture 
or  croups,  it  is  never  seen  but  when  a bright  sky  forms  a portion 
of  the  included  subject ; then  it  is  apparent,  but  mainly  so  only 
when  there  is  a small  stop,  for  the  smaller  the  diaphrag  m the 
more  pronounced  will  be  the  flare  or  ghost-spot. 

I observe  here,  although  slightly  outeide  of  my  subject,  that 
there  U no  lens  made,  even  the  simplest  magnifying  glass,  that 
has  not  two  foci,  one  of  them  the  principal  focus,  caused  by  the 
refraction  of  the  transmitted  rays,  the  other  being  much  closer 
to  the  lens,  and  caused  by  an  internal  reflection  to  which  a 
portion  of  the  light  h.as  been  subjected.  This  it  is  which  oper- 
ates in  the  case  of  a ghost  produced  by  a single  landscape  lens, 
and  it  is  remedied  by  displacing  the  diaphragm  from  its  position 
to  the  extent  of  from  a quarter  to  a half  inch,  the  ghost  in  such 
a case  being  the  image  of  the  stop,  which  is  in  one  conjugate  of 
the  abnormal  transmission,  the  sensitive  plate  being  in  the  other. 
Disturb  the  relation  of  the  first,  and  the  second  vanishes. 

This  explanation  does  not  meet  the  case  where  a combination 
is  concerned,  l’remisiug  that  the  ghost  is  never  discernible 
when  working  inside  a studio,  but  only  when  operating  outside 
with  a moderately  bright  sky,  or  when  taking  the  interior  of  a 
church  or  similar  building,  I here  repeat  what  I have  recom- 
mended as  being  the  best  means  by  which  to  discover  whether  a 
lens  possesses  this  propensity.  Screw  it  on  to  a camera,  and 
bring  it  into  a room  lit  by  a gas  flame.  Go  to  a distance  of 
several  feet,  aud  examine  the  flame  on  the  ground  glass.  The 
imago  will  be  sharp,  bright,  and  inverted.  Now  move  the  camera 
slightly,  so  as  to  cause  the  inverted  image  to  be  a little  to  one 
side  of  the  centre  of  the  focussing  screen,  and  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  there  will  be  seen  a ghostly  image  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  centre.  This  secondary  image  is  uou  inverted,  and  upon 
rotating  the  camera  it  moves  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the 
primary  image.  The  nature  of  this  secondary  image  or  ghost, 
and  the  cause  of  its  formation,  may  be  examined  in  the  following 
way: — Move  the  camera  so  that  the  ghost  shell  be  near  the 
margin,  aud  then,  placing  the  eye  in  the  line  of  that  image  aud 
the  lens,  withdraw  the  ground  glass,  when  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  lens  will  be  found  to  be  quite  luminous. 

That  the  false  image  is,  in  this  case,  caused  by  a reflection  from 
the  back  surface  of  the  anterior  lens,  is  demonstrable  by  un- 
screwing the  cell  containing  it  until  it  almost  drops  out  of  the 
tube,  aud  then,  keeping  an  eye  upon  both  the  primary  aud 
secondary  images  on  the  ground  glass,  move  or  slightly  wriggle 
the  front  cell,  which  by  its  being  nearly  unscrewed  may  now  be 
easily  done,  when  it  will  be  seen  that  when  the  primary  or 
legitimate  image  of  the  flame  remains  motionless,  the  ghostly 
image  caused  by  the  reflection  from  the  front  lens  dances  about 
all  over  the  plate.  But  observe,  further,  there  is  a certain 
distance  between  the  front  and  back  lenses  at  which  thi3 
secondary  image  is  sharp  and  bright,  aud  in  proportion  as  either 
the  front  or  the  back  lens  ceils  is  screwed  in  or  out,  so  does  the 
image  become  more  attenuated  aud  expanded,  till  at  last  it 
ceases  to  be  seen  altogether,  while  all  this  time  the  real  image  is 
not  Been  to  suffer  iu  any  way.  This  tendency  of  the  ghastly 
image  to  pass  out  of  focus  with  such  extreme  rapidity,  upon 
separating  the  lenses  by  a few  turns  of  the  screw,  or  by  miking 
them  come  nearer  to  each  Other,  provides  the  means  by  which 
this  evil  may  be  cured.  A rapid  doublet  may-  be  excellent  for 
portraits,  groups,  copying,  and  every  other  purpose,  and  yet 
break  down  when  employed  with  a small  stop  in  landscape  work. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  I am  aware  of  a lens,  recently  irn- 
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ported  from  manufacturers  of  the  highest  eminence,  which, 
while  perfect  in  every  other  respect,  was  defective  as  regards  the 
ghost.  As  the  result  of  careful  testing  in  a temporary  tube,  it 
became  apparent  that  a cure  could  be  effected  by  shortening  the 
tube  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  which  was  done  without  its 
flatness  of  field  being  impaired  in  any  discoverable  degree. 

The  mo3t  perfect  mount  for  lenses  of  this  class  would  be  that 
in  which  the  privilege  was  afforded  the  user  of  makiug  an  ad- 
justment to  suit  work  of  any  nature  by  the  separation  of  the 
lenses  to  a very  limited  extent,  so  as  to  be  used  under  the  most 
perfect  conditions  for  the  special  work  in  hand.  With  a lens  of 
about  eleven  inches  focus,  a sliding  adjustment  of  half  an-inch 
has  been  adopted  with  beneficial  results. 


THE  DIGNITY  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ART. 

BT  E.  L.  WILSON. 

Before  I can  say  much  for  the  dignity  of  photography,  I must, 

I suppose,  establish  the  fact  that  photography  is  an  art,  and  that 
its  productions  may  be  justly  considered  as  works  of  art. 

I must,  I suppose,  use  somebody’s  artisticy  measuring  rod  as 
my  standard.  I will  choose  one  of  the  sort  that  is  popular 
among  painters,  and  one  whose  honesty  cannot  be  questioned. 

During  the  past  winter  it  was  ray  privilege  to  listen  to  a very 
learned  talk  by  the  distinguished  orator,  Monsignor  Capel.  Ilis 
topic  was,  “ llow  to  look  at  pictures.”  He  began  by  explaining 
his  understanding  of  what  “Art”  meant,  and  then  tried  to 
reveal  its  rules,  and  to  explain  how  to  understand  whether  a 
picture  was  or  was  not  painted  according  to  the  said  rules.  He 
maintained  that  art  does  not  consist  in  simply  representing  the 
person  or  scene  as  it  13,  as  photographers  and  low  grade  artists 
attempt  to  do.  “ Many  think  a likeness,  or  an  illusion,  to  be  the 
first  thing  in  art;  but,”  said  the  rev.  orator,  “illusion  is  not 
art.  Instantaneous  photography  pictures  you  just  as  you  are, 
but  this  is  not  art.  A photograph  can  never  be  a work  of  art, 
though  it  may  be  artistic.  An  I this  is  true  of  a painted  portrait. 
It  may  have  form,  feature,  colour,  and  be  true  as  to  every  detail 
of  face,  hair,  body,  &c.,  and  yet  it  may  in  no  sense  be  a work  of 
art.  You  ask  me,  then,  in  what  does  art  consist?  A French 
author  has  answered  the  question  for  us,  in  saying  that  ‘ stylo  is 
the  man.’  ” 

This  may  illustrate  what  I mean  by  art.  The  portrait  painter 
of  the  first  order  does  not  represent  upon  canvas  the  form, 
figure,  and  appearance  of  the  subject,  but  he  studies  the  life, 
temperament,  and  character  of  the  one  he  desires  to  paint,  and 
tills  himself  full  of  the  ideal  man  ; and  this  he  forms  out  in 
living  thought,  and  so  his  picture  is  a representation  of  his  own 
conception,  a creation  of  what  he  has  conceived  the  person  to 
be.  A second  or  third  rate  artist,  however,  will  not  produce  a 
picture  that  is  lifelike,  though  he  may  delineate  carefully,  and 
particularize  every  detail.  Furthermore,  declared  the  learned 
orator,  and  with  consummate  truth  in  every  work  of  art,  the 
mind  of  the  painter  must  be  so  expressed  that  we  discern  both 
the  thought  and  the  style  of  the  artist.  And  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate properly  the  work  of  the  great  masters,  we  must  place  our- 
selves in  their  position,  and  endeavour  to  possess  ourselves  of 
the  great  thoughts  which  were  in  their  minds.  Raphael  never 
painted  but  to  get  faith  in  a dogma.  In  Titian’s  famous  composi- 
tions we  could  always  discover  the  effort  to  secure  sympathy 
between  the  figures  and  nature. 

And  thus  far  only  did  our  orator  reveal  to  his  audience  the 
rules  of  art,  not  advancing  one  thought  as  to  the  rules  and  forms 
of  composition,  or  of  chiaroscuro. 

I maintain,  in  face  of  all  his  arguments,  in  face  of  his  assertion 
that  “a  work  of  art  is  a conceptiqp,  but  that  a photograph  is 
only  a likeness,”  that  a photograph  can  be  both,  while  a paint- 
ing is  very  rarely  both. 

Duriug  my  work  at  the  World’s  Exhibition  last  winter  I •'ad 
no  sky-linht  ; but  when  people  came  to  me  for  likenesses,  I asked 
them  out  in  the  beautiful  park,  by  the  lake,  or  near  the  rustic 
bridge,  or  beneath  the  moss-hung  live  oaks,  and  there,  iu  groups 
of  my  own  conception,  arranged  them  agreeably  to  the  rules  of 
art  as  I had  studied  them,  and  made  a likeness  of  the  whole  con- 
ception. 

Monsignor  Capel,  though  he  may  be  a fair  amateur  painter, 
and  a clever  amateur  photographer,  need  not  leave  his  own 
native  England  to  discover  some  grand  works  of  art  in  the  con- 
ceptions of  H.  P.  Robinson,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  painter  and 
photographer,  likeness  maker  and  artist  “ in  every  sense.” 

When  we  look  at  a picture,  we  should  become  out  with  it.  It 


will  talk  to  us,  and  wo  may  talk  to  it.  We  first  examine  lines, 
its  light  and  shade,  and  decide  whether  or  not  the  rules  of  art  are 
complied  with.  And  then  we  endeavour  to  discover  the  con- 
ception of  the  artist,  and  study  out  to  what  extent  he  has  secured 
what  he  attempted. 

How  often  have  we  seen  the  same  subject  treated  in  widely 
different  ways,  by  various  painters  ; how  piously  photographers 
will  pose  and  light  the  same  person. 

The  moment  I look  upon  a photograph  which  approaches  a 
work  of  art,  I involuntarily  begin  to  measure  it  by  the  rules  to 
give  it  as  to  the  intention  of  the  “ likeness  ” taken  who  produced 
it.  just  as  surely  as  I do  when  I am  feasting  in  a gallery  of 
paintings. 

And  now,  having,  as  I believe,  established  the  claims  of  photo- 
graphy to  a place  among  the  arts,  what,  may  I ask,  do  we  under- 
stand by  the  dignity  of  our  art  ? I maintain  that  it  is  that  ele- 
ment which  consists  in  its  being  thoroughly  believed  in,  re- 
spected, and  sustained  by  those  who  practise  it.  That  its 
dignity  is  commensurate  with  the  amount  of  dignity  thus 
imparted  to  it  by  the  parties  mentioned,  in  the  ways  men- 
tioned, and  by  the  quality  of  work  which  they  produce  by 
its  help.  I need  not  add  even  a partial  list  of  its  accomplish- 
ments in  order  to  maintain  its  dignity.  We  all  know  how  the 
stars  are  caught  by  its  aid  as  they  whirl  through  space  ; how  the 
pale-faced  moon  is  mapped  for  us ; how  the  mysteries  of  the 
ages  are  revealed  ; how  science  is  helped  by  it ; how  art  and 
industry  employ  it  as  a right-hand  workman  ; how  it  brings  the 
beauties  of  the  world  to  every  door  ; how  it  gives  the  most  truth- 
ful representation  possible  of  “the  human  face  divine  ; ” how  it 
almost  creates. 

With  all  its  works  and  ways  we  are  familiar,  they  alone  would 
uphold  its  dignity  beyond  all  question  if  those  who  practised  it 
do  their  duty  just  as  well.  That,  alas  ! I fear  they  do  not.  It 
seems  to  me  that  I never  knew  an  artist  to  hold  so  low  a position 
in  the  public  estimation  as  it  doe3  now.  It  seem3  to  have  be- 
come so  cheapened  as  to  have  scarcely  any  market  at  all. 

The  idea  seem3  to  be  growing  that  photographs  cost  nothing 
to  produoe,  and  the  ignorant  patron  cannot,  or  will  not,  regard 
one  quality  of  productions  worth  more  than  another.  He  holds 
that  because  he  sees  cheap  prints  hawked  about  the  streets,  that 
good  ones  canuot  cost  any  more,  and  the  artist  photographer 
must  argue  his  cause  every  time  he  asks  a living  price  for  his 
work.  This  is  indignity,  aud  not  dignity. 


A PORTABLE  SUPPORT  FOR  WASHING  GELATINE 
PLATES. 

BY  W.  M.  ASHMAN. 

Starting  with  a plate  fresh  from  the  fixing  bath,  we  have  a 
skin  of  gelatine  swelled  to  its  full  extent  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  sodium  thio-sulphate,  and  possibly  plus  a portion  of 
the  double  silver  and  sodium  thio-sulphate  salt.  The  former 
we  know  to  be  soluble  in  water,  and  the  latter  is  only  soluble 
in  an  excess  of  the  first  named.  For  this  reason  it  is  customary 
for  us  to  allow  our  negatives  to  remain  a longer  time  in  the 
fixing  bath  than  is  necessary  to  dissolve  out  the  visible  silver 
bromide. 

From  this  skin  we  desire  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  fixing 
salt,  leaving  it  swelled  with  water  or  other  suitable  liquid,  free 
from  chemical  contaminations  of  a harmful  nature.  The 
question  then  arises,  which  is  the  easiest  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  expeditious  method  of  bringing  this  state  of  things 
about  ? Obviously  the  plan  of  placing  a negative  film  uppermost 
at  the  bottom  of  a vessel  of  water  has  little  to  recommend  it, 
for,  as  everybody  knows,  a stagnant  pool  is  not  the  best  place 
to  cleanse  anything.  Another  plan,  that  of  passing  a stream  of 
water  over  the  surface,  possesses  advantages,  as  we  know,  over 
the  last  named,  but  the  stream  needs  to  run  a long  time  before 
there  would  be  sufficient  dilution  to  permit  complete  removal  of 
the  salts  from  the  under  surface. 

Soaking  plates  in  vessels  fitted  with  vertical  grooves  is  an 
improvement  upon  the  foregoing,  but  the  plan,  although  iu 
general  use  iu  Europe,  does  not  reach  theoretical  perfection, 
neither  can  a greater  number  of  plates  be  washed  in  the  same 
space  than  by  the  method  I desire  to  bring  under  your  notice. 

All  fixing  salt  eliminators,  except  alcohol  and  water,  have  a 
destructive  influence  upon  gelatine,  which  renders  their  employ- 
ment a matter  of  some  delicacy,  and  unfit  for  general  commercial 
application  ; therefore,  unless  we  discover  some  other  specific, 
we  must  be  satisfied  to  employ  dilute  alcohol  or  water  for  the 
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purpose  ; of  the  two  the  latter  is  preferable,  and,  until  some 
one  proves  to  the  contrary,  I take  it  that  a method  of  supporting 
films  horizontally  in  contact  with  a body  of  water  in  gentle 
motion  is  as  nearly  correct  in  theory  as  we  can  get  at  it.  The 
frame  I use,  which  may  be  as  easily  carried  as  a cabinet 
photograph,  will,  when  extended  and  fixed,  support  six  half- 
plate negatives  (English  size),  and  can  be  made  by  anyone  in  a 
few  minutes.  The  films  are  placed  downward,  and  are  not 
likely  to  get  damaged,  because  the  sharp  edges  of  the  glass 
plate  are  in  contact  with,  and  wedged  between,  the  three 
supporting  pillars,  and  may  with  safety  be  placed  in  a running 
stream  of  water,  until  it  is  considered  tlie  negatives  have  had 
sufficient  washing,  when  the  frame  can  be  placed  in  a current  of 
air,  and  the  negatives  will  dry  without  dust  settling  upon  the 
surfaces. 

It  is  convenient  when  travelling  to  have  zinc  tanks  large 
enough  to  take  one  or  more  frames  of  this  kind,  and  they  might 
be  made  in  the  form  of  packing  cases  utilizable  for  the  protec- 
tion of  lenses,  bottles,  &c. 

If  a metal  exit  tube  is  soldered  in  the  base,  or  perforations 
made  at  the  lower  corners,  so  that  a constant  downward  with- 
drawal of  liquid  occurs,  the  same  being  replaced  from  a faucet, 
about  sixty  minutes  of  such  treatment  would  be  found 
sufficient  to  effectually  wash  a thickly-coated  gelatine  plate. 

Very  little  consideration  will  show  that  any  soluble  matter  a 
negative  may  contain — such,  at  all  events,  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  deal  with — must,  by  the  natural  law  of  gravity,  pass  through 
the  gelatine  into  the  water  below,  converting  the  film,  as  it 
were,  into  a kind  of  septum,  and  thus  practically  washing  by 
dialysis. 

REPORT  ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  C.  GENTII.E. 

Many  would  claim  that  there  has  not  been  any  marked  advance 
in  our  profession  since  our  last  Convention,  it  is  true  we  have 
no  new  inventions  to  chronicle,  but  that  photography  progresses 
in  spite  of  exceedingly  dull  times  is  evident.  There  is  greater 
knowledge  of  photography  among  the  public  than  there  ever  was. 
Photography  is  in  greater  demand  than  ever.  It  is  now  intro- 
duced in  nearly  every  branch  of  business  and  profession.  Take, 
for  example,  our  own  city  of  Chicago.  The  police  department 
has  added  a photographic  outfit  as  a necessary  appendage  ; the 
detective  camera  is  now  called  into  play  when  any  important 
event  occnrs. 

Onr  hospitals  are  not  now  considered  complete  unless  a sky- 
light is  available  to  enablo  doctors  to  photograph  their  “ brilliant  ” 
cases,  which  they  most  successfully  do.  I predict  it  will  not  be 
long  before  every  newspaper  of  any  importance  will  have  a 
photographer  attached  to  their  staff. 

Amateurs  are  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers  all  over  the 
country  ; they  are  forming  numerous  societies,  which  have  shown 
in  the  past  year  that  they  are  willing  to  work  harder  th  in  our 
professionals  are  willing  to  do  to  disseminate  freely  the  information 
they  possess.  The  amateur  frequently  has  more  leisure  than  the 
professional,  and  is  imbued  with  an  ever-increasing  desire  to 
obtain  “ more  light.” 

The  professional  is  naturally  more  jealous  than  they  of  his 
little  secrets,  if  he  has  any.  We  expect  to  get  the  majority  of 
our  improvements  from  amateurs,  because  if  we  look  back  into 
the  history  of  photography,  and  consult  the  authors  who  have 
written  on  the  subject  of  photography,  and  from  which  our 
knowledge  is  derived,  we  find  that  the  majority  of  them  were 
amateurs,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  we  should  expect  to  learn 
less  from  amateurs  now  than  formerly. 

It  must  be  admitted  by  all  that  during  the  past  year  the 
majority  of  papers  read  on  photography  have  been  by  amateurs, 
showing  conclusively  that  the  amateur  will  occupy  a prominent 
rank  in  onr  literature,  as  they  have  always  done  in  Europe. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of 
dry  plates.  As  a matter  of  course,  the  past  few  years’  experience 
has  taught  the  manufacturers  many  lessons,  which  they  have  not 
been  slow  to  avail  themselves  of.  There  has  certainly  been  a 
most  matked  reduction  iu  the  prices  of  plates,  which  has  benefited 
the  photographer. 

Commercially  the  past  has  been  a bad  year  for  photographers. 
The  stagnation  has  been  universal  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  this 
country  ; however,  lot  us  hope  for  better  times  in  the  near  future. 

In  Europe  recently  a most  successful  exhibition  of  works  by 
amateurs  has  been  held,  and  at  a day  not  far  off  we  shall  expect 
to  see  a convention  of  amateurs  held  in  the  United  States. 


Among  other  improvements  in  photography  we  must  not  omit 
to  mention  that  the  Eastman  Dry  Plate  and  Film  Co.  has  intro- 
duced a paper  negative,  and  also  a film  which  is  stripped  from  its 
support  after  development. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of 
bromo-gelatine  printing  paper  for  positives,  and  we  mav  look  for 
still  greater  improvements  in  the  materials  to  be  used  in  their 
manufacture. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  give  greater  attention 
to  the  raakiug  of  positives  direct  in  the  camera,  especially  as  low 
ratns  for  photographs  predominate  in  many  of  our  large  cities. 
Ere  long  we  may  expect  to  be  furnished  by  our  stock  dealers  with 
plates  ready  coated  with  an  emulsion,  so  that  we  need  not  resort 
to  the  bath  and  collodion  for  even  a tintype.  We  have  seen  a 
good  tintype  made  in  this  manner ; consequently  we  should  not 
be  surprised  to  see  the  much  despised  tintype  brought  prominently 
to  the  front. 

The  past  year  has  not  been  remarkable  for  the  number  of  im- 
provements that  have  been  introduced  for  developing  dry  plates, 
but  doubtless  much  valuable  information  on  this  subject  will  be 
obtained  during  this  Convention. 

Great  advancement  and  much  skill  and  ingenuity  are  observ- 
able in  the  manufacture  of  apparatus  used  by  members  of  our 
profession.  The  great  increase  in  the  demand  for  light  portable 
field  cameras  has  made  our  manufacturers  vie  with  one  another 
until  they  have  almost  arrived  at  perfection,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  varied  and  magnificent  display  at  our  Convention. 

Iu  conclusion,  it  forcibly  occnrs  to  one  who  studies  the  progress 
of  photography  in  this  country,  that  greater  advancement  would 
be  made  in  our  knowledge,  and  also  a better  feeling  would  exist 
among  the  fraternity,  if  some  means  could  be  devised  to  induce 
the  leading  photographers  in  our  cities  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  photographic  societies,  and  to  devote  a little  of  their  time  to 
the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  the  profession  from  which 
they  make  their  living,  and  to  which  we  all  owe  a debt. 


THE  BACKGROUND : ITS  USE  AND  ABUSE. 

BY  G.  M.  CARLISLE. 

That  the  background  should  be  subordinate  to  the  figure  I have 
no  need  to  announce.  This  truism  has  been  so  oft  repeated 
that  the  veriest  tyro  must  be  aware  of  its  importance  ; yet  we 
see  every  day  the  effects  of  miserable  carelessness  in  the  use  of 
both  interior  and  exterior  backgrounds. 

If  one  has  not  the  time  or  inclination  to  exercise  proper  care 
in  adapting  effective  grounds  to  his  model,  it  were  better  he  have 
none.  A plain  ground  shaded  gradually  from  dark  upon  the 
one  edge  to  light  upon  the  opposite  edge,  and  so  placed  behind 
the  model  as  to  bring  the  face  in  proper  relief.  By  placing  the 
dark  portion  of  the  ground  opposite  the  lighted  side  of  the  face, 
never  fails  to  fulfil  its  mission,  and  is  easy  of  management  ; 
while  the  elaborately  painted  ground,  unless  carefully  managed, 
destroys  all  harmony,  and  exposes  ignorauce  of  rules  of  composi- 
tion, or  carelessness  of  treatment. 

How  often  we  see  prints  from  negatives,  beautifully  lighted, 
skilfully  finished,  and  properly  printed,  yet  the  outline  of  the 
face  so  identified  with  the  grouud  as  to  be  entirely  lost.  This 
is  so  common  an  error  that  there  are  few  photographers  in  the 
profession  who  do  not  every  month  in  the  year  send  forth  to 
the  public  this  glaring  evidence — not  of  their  ignorance,  but  of 
their  carelessness  in  the  use  of  backgrounds. 

Should  we  have  frequently  by  discerning  patrons  finished  pic- 
tures turned  back  upon  our  hands  for  this  inexcusable  fault,  we 
would,  by  this,  having  our  attention  called  to  the  matter  in  a 
way  to  touch  our  purses,  be.  benefited  by  the  loss.  I am  aware 
that  photographers  of  experience,  possessing  a practical  know- 
ledge, would  scarcely  need  to  be  told  that  a contrast  between  the 
outline  of  face  or  figure  and  the  background  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary ; yet  a reminder  of  this  important  fact  cannot  be  out  of 
place  wheu  we  see  so  frequently  evidence  of  a neglect  on  the 
part  of  even  veterans  who  fail  to  put  in  practice  what  their  ex- 
perience must  surely  have  taught  them,  but  frequently  allow 
glaring  errors  to  creep  into  work  that  would  be  condemned  very 
readily  by  themselves  if  seen  in  the  establishment  of  another. 

There  was  recently  brought  to  me  a photograph  to  be  copied, 
which  was  fully  up  to  the  average  in  all  particulars  save  one.  A 
landscape  ground  had  beeu  employed,  while  the  subject — a 
child — was  posed  upon  a carpeted  floor,  reclining  against  an  up- 
holstered chair.  By  converting  the  chair  into  a rock,  and  the 
tapestry  carpet  into  a grassy  bank,  we  were  enabled  to  stop  a 
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lake  from  flowing  into  the  foreground — of  which  there  seemed 
great  danger  in  the  original — to  the  destruction  of  both  life  and 
property.  That  a man  capable  of  making  any  kind  of  photo- 
graph should  use  a landscape  ground  in  connection  with  a carpet 
seems  strange  indeed. 

Another  glaring  error,  too  often  seen  in  otherwise  good  photo- 
graphy, is  a contradiction  of  lighting:  the  model  lighted  from 
the  left,  while  the  design  of  ground  is  lighted  from  the  right, 
and  vice-versa. 

During  the  first  years  of  my  experience  with  the  camera — 
1857 — it  was  impossible  to  obtain,  painted  by  order  or  in  the 
market  as  merchandise,  a practical  or  useful  background  ; but 
to-day  we  are  favoured  with  a variety  that  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired,  and  no  excuse  can  be  made  for  not  possessing  and 
properly  using  as  an  auxiliary  the  backgrounds  best  adapted  to 
your  light  and  requirements. 

In  selecting  a ground,  one  too  pronounc»d  should  not  be 
chosen.  Many  have  an  impression  that  a ground,  however 
sharply  painted,  will  be  all  right  if  removed  far  enough  back 
to  be  out  of  focus.  Such  is  not  the  fact.  Experience  has  shown 
that  a ground  properly  painted  should  have  no  hard  or  decided 
hues,  but  should  be  merely  suggestive,  with  a penumbra  to  all 
lines  and  figures,  which  should  always  be  in  proportion  to  what 
the  model  must  necessarily  be  on  a given  size  mount. 

Careful  attention  to  Hue  of  horizon  should  be  exercised  iu 
selecting  backgrounds,  a large  per  cent,  of  which  have  their  line 
of  horizon  too  high,  which  should  not  be  more  than  one-fourth 
the  distance  from  the  floor  to  top  of  painting.  Figures  are 
frequently  photograp!  ed  larger  than  they  should  be  when  placed 
in  front  of  landscape  grounds  or  interior  designs.  A lady  taller 
than  a church  spire  or  tree  is  never  seen  except  in  a lying  photo- 
graph. Imagine  a gentleman  photographed  standing  near  an  open 
door  or  arch,  and  his  figure  represented  several  feet  higher  than 
the  door.  We  have  all  seen  this  error  in  photography.  Should 
it  not  be  avoided  ? I once  saw  a photograph  of  a lady  repre- 
senting her  as  walking  by  the  seaside,  a full-rigged  ship  so 
painted  in  the  background  as  to  be  iu  danger  of  tearing  away 
the  lady’s  back  hair.  Thus  the  most  ridiculous  things  do  we 
sometimes  witness  iu  photography. 

Injustice  is  frequently  done  the  photograph  or  negative  iu 
printing.  A portrait  printed  from  a negative  with  a ground  so 
dark  as  to  show  a marked  halo  in  a vignette  with  defined  edge 
is,  to  say  the  least,  in  bad  taste.  The  gradation  of  a vignette, 
whatever  the  shade  of  ground,  should  never  indicate  the  means 
adopted  to  produce  the  result.  So  far  should  the  mask  be  raised 
from  the  negative  that  no  imprint  of  its  shape  or  design  is  visible 
in  the  print.  Therefore  a ground  too  dark  should  not  be  chosen 
for  negatives  that  are  to  be  vignetted  by  any  process  of  photo- 
graphic printing  yet  invented.  Tropical  plants,  Italian  sunsets, 
or  gorgeous  flowers  are  all  very  well,  but  a portrait  of  a lady 
dressed  in  furs  surrounded  by  such  accessories  can  hardly  be 
declared  apropos.  The  photographer  who  is  guilty  of  such  an 
application  of  backgrounds  can  possess  but  little  art  feeling,  and 
a less  knowledge  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  in  general.  To 
those  never  guilty  of  such  oversight  this  charge  cannot  apply  ; 
but  should  there  be  any  present  who  have  not  hitherto  given  the 
background  proper  and  careful  consideration,  I would  urge 
upon  them  the  importance  of  so  doing  at  once. 

There  are  not  so  many  who  have  written  their  names  iu 
letters  of  gold  upon  the  scroll  of  fame  but  that  there  is  yet  room 
for  your  name  beside  them.  Photography  in  all  its  branches 
requires  great  care  and  watchfulness  ; but  in  no  department  is 
better  judgment  required  than  in  the  adaptation  of  surround- 
ings to  the  model  or  subject  to  be  photographed.  The  general 
public  are  becoming  educated  up  to  this  important  feature  of 
photography. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  portrait  of  a humble  hod-carrier  may 
fall  into  hands  of  those  whose  good  opinion  of  your  work  it  is 
desirable  you  should  obtain.  Eternal  vigilance  is  therefore  the 
price  of  success  iu  this  as  well  as  any  other  business ; and  so 
long  as  you  make  good  use  of  your  eyes,  hands,  and  the  mental 
faculties  given  you,  they  will  minister  to  your  necessities,  pro- 
vided, however,  you  have  the  courage  to  charge  a fair  and 
adequate  fee  for  your  time  and  skill,  as  do  men  of  other  pro- 
fessions. 

No  business  man  with  an  eye  single  to  his  own  interests  will 
fail  to  note  the  signs  of  the  period.  If  the  public  become 
accustomed  to  pictorial  effect  in  photography,  they  must  be 
indulged  ; therefore  possess  yourself  of  a variety  of  grounds,  but 
exercise  the  most  judicious  care  iu  their  use. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAITS  V.  CAMERA  PICTURES. 

BY  J.  L.  HURD. 

We  have  become  so  familiar  with  the  results  of  photography  as, 
perhaps,  to  have  lost  in  some  degree  a sense  of  its  importance, 
and  may  fail  to  realize  the  value  of  the  discovery  of  the 
principles  which  underlie  it.  Forty-six  years  will  cover  the 
period  from  the  first  crude  Daguerreotype  to  the  present  hour. 
Even  the  first  experiments  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge, 
looking  in  this  direction,  are  embraced  within  the  present 
century. 

We  designate  the  period  previous  to  the  Christian  era  by  the 
abbreviation  B.C.  Pardon  me  if  I seem  to  parody  this  by 
the  suggestion  that  B.D.  should  stand  for  “ before  Daguerre.” 
The  sun  picture  not  only  placed  portraiture  within  the  means 
of  the  masses,  but  gave  results  which  before  had  been  but 
dimly  hinted  at  by  the  best  artists.  I allude  to  the  accuracy 
and  delicacy  of  expression.  However  much  we  may  admire  the 
canvases  of  our  best  portrait  painters  as  works  of  art,  they 
never  successfully  rival  the  productions  of  our  best  photo- 
graphers in  depicting  the  emotions  conveyed  by  the  face  which 
has  been  their  subject.  Nor  is  it  possible,  for  the  brush  paints 
clumsily  in  comparison  with  sunlight.  When  the  boy  whistled 
in  school,  he  excused  himself  by  saying  that  it  whistled 
itself.  Photographic  portraits  produce  themselves  in  one  sense, 
as  he  who  steps  before  a mirror  is  duplicated  with  the  utmost 
exactness  as  he  is  at  the  moment.  This  fact  has  led  to  a great 
misapprehension  on  the  part  cf  the  public.  It  is  thought  that 
photography'  is  simply  chemical  and  mechanical ; that  it  goes 
with  a crank,  like  a grindstone  ; that  any  man  who  owns 
a camera  and  possesses  the  secret  of  dark-room  manipulations 
is  a photographic  artist.  A landscape  painter  said  to  me, 
“ Photographers  have  the  same  instruments  and  use  the  same 
chemicals,  do  they  not?  What,  then,  prevents  one  man  from 
making  as  good  pictures  as  another  ? I see  that  they  don’t, 
but  I fail  to  understand  why.”  I replied,  “You  knights  of  the 
brush  all  use  the  same  canvas,  and  brushes,  and  paints ; why 
does  one  man's  work  have  greater  value  than  another’s  ? ” 
“ That  answers  me,”  he  said  ; “ but  it  never  occurred  to  me 
before  that  the  photographer  had  much  to  do  with  it.”  This 
prejudice  is  very  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  community. 
The  great  essentials  of  portraiture — the  study  of  the  subject,  the 
lighting,  posiDg,  the  subordination  of  subordinate  things,  and 
general  harmony  of  the  whole — are  matters  that  not  one  in  a 
thousand  reflect  for  a moment  belong  at  all  to  the  production 
of  photographs. 

It  is  told  of  a man  who  had  his  portrait  painted  by  an  artist 
of  distinction,  that,  being  no  judge  of  art  himself,  he  bethought 
him  of  a friend,  a house  painter,  who  surely  ought  to  know,  if 
anybody.  The  critic  scanned  the  portrait,  and  finally'  said,  “ So, 
you  paid  that  man  $150,  did  you?  I assure  yrnu  there  isu’t 
twenty  shillings  worth  of  paint  on  the  whole  canvas.’’  This  is 
the  whole  thing  in  a nutshell.  Are  we  selling  the  stock  that 
enters  into  our  productions,  or  is  it  our  skill  that  we  are  offering 
the  public  ? In  the  craze  of  cheap  picture- making  that  is  upon 
us,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  former.  We  have  achieved  much 
— how  much  the  visitor  of  this  Exhibition  can  judge.  But  there 
are  causes  operating  to  degrade  our  art  “ that  make  the  judicious 
grieve.”  Perhaps  I can  best  illustrate  this  by  stating  what  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  difference  between  camera  pictures  and  photo- 
graphic portraits.  Camera  pictures  have  a high  popularity 
because  they  are  cheap.  They  are  made  generally  by  men  who 
have  a level  head  for  business — men  rvho  have  organized  a 
factory,  if  I may  be  allowed  to  so  express  it,  for  the  production 
of  photographs.  The  requirements  of  the  public  are  carefully 
kept  in  mind.  Brilliant  chemical  effects  are  not  hard  to  attain. 
Retouching — the  chief  use  of  which  i»,  as  generally  employed,  to 
make  people’s  pictures  look  less  like  them — is  done  (or  over- 
done) with  that  free  and  easy  defiance  of  the  modelling  of  the 
face  which  makes  the  heads  of  old  and  young  suggest  nothing  so 
much  as  a biUiard  ball ; and  thereby  the  public  is  pleased  and 
flattered,  the  picture-maker  wins  the  good  opinion  of  old  ladies 
of  both  sexes,  and  the  shekels  flow  into  the  treasury.  An 
establishment  of  this  kind,  well  organized  for  business,  and 
giving  their  sitters  a set  of  stereotyped  positions,  can  easily 
handle  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  people  in  a day. 

To  make  photographic  portraits,  the  conditions  are  essentially 
different.  The  operator  should  be  an  artist,  a man  of  culture 
and  refinement,  acquainted  with  art  principles  and  all  the 
resources  of  photography.  He  should  have  that  subtle  feeling 
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for  portrait  effects  which  every  man  is  not  born  with.  Every 
sitter  should  be  a study,  and  the  sitting  accomplished  in  the 
most  leisurely  way.  If  your  appointment  is  with  a stranger, 
seek  to  establish  a little  acquaintance,  for  until  the  restraint 
that  exists  between  strangers  in  the  first  moments  of  intercourse 
has  disappeared,  the  subject  will  not  be  at  his  best  for  a picture. 
S iggestions  as  to  attire  should  be  freely  offered,  if  anything  is 
worn  that  will  mar  the  effect.  There  are,  with  most  people, 
many  little  things  that  mark  their  individuality  besides  the 
lines  of  the  face,  the  postures  they  assume,  the  way  of  holding 
the  head,  &c.  : all  these  things  should  be  noted  before  you 
attempt  to  secure  a po3e.  A half-dozen  plates  are  none  too 
many  to  use,  and  two  hours  none  too  much  time  to  devote  to 
your  client.  You  are  thus  enabled  to  employ  various  lightings, 
try  different  views  of  the  face,  and  different  attitudes,  taking 
your  subject  in  repose  and  action,  and  thus  assure  yourself  that 
you  are  getting  the  most  favourable  result  possible.  Compare 
the  proofs  from  your  plates,  and  if  you  find  that  anything 
more  to  your  satisfaction  can  be  obtained,  secure  another 
sitting.  It  is  only  when  you  are  fully  satisfied  yourself  that 
the  sitter  should  be  consulted,  and  only  proofs  shown  from 
such  plates  as  you  are  willing  to  work  from. 

The  further  operation  of  retouching  the  negative  and 
printing  from  it  must  be  carefully  supervised  by  yourself,  or  all 
your  pains  and  skill  may  come  to  naught.  The  soft,  beautiful 
effects  that  a well-handled  gelatine  plate  will  afford,  leave  but 
little  necessary  working  of  the  negative  in  a majority  of  cases  ; 
and  that,  I need  not  say,  is  the  work  for  an  artist.  No  cause, 
it  seems  to  me,  contributes  so  much  to  make  abortions  of  photo- 
graphs as  the  retouching  we  usually  see.  A distinguished 
portrait  painter  lately  said  that  the  photographs  of  to-day  were 
worthless  as  aids  to  painting  portraits,  because  of  retouching. 

It  may  be  said  that  no  more  than  three  or  four  sittings  could 
be  made  in  a day  if  such  methods  as  I have  suggested  were 
adopted.  That  would  be  quite  enough.  Make  a charge  for 
your  services  that  would  be  made  by  any  professional  man  in 
good  repute  for  the  same  outlay  of  time.  The  ability  and 
training  required  to  make  one  competent  for  such  work  is  not  a 
whit  less  than  that  required  for  any  professional  pursuit.  We 
pay  a lawyer  $50  or  $.100,  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
case,  for  an  opinion.  We  know  that  we  are  paying  for  skill  for 
special  attainments. 

The  public  will  pay  for  the  exercise  of  great  talents  and  skill 
in  the  landscape  painter  and  the  portrait  painter.  The  trouble 
is,  photography  has  never  been  recognized  as  an  art.  I am 
afraid  we  must  admit  that  it  has  not  risen  to  that  dignity  of  art, 
as  it  is  generally  practised,  that  might  be  wished,  nor  do  I 
believe  that  every  man  engaged  in  it  could  practise  it  in  the 
manner  described  here,  successfully,  or  that  every  hamlet  in 
the  land  offers  a field  for  such  work  ; but  I believe  there  are  a 
dozen  cities  between  the  two  great  seas  that  wash  us  on  either 
side,  where  an  artist  in  photography  would  win  a position  in  a 
few  months.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  must  be  some  such 
departure  as  this  that  will  rescue  photography  from  the  low 
estate  in  which  it  is  hastening,  financially  and  otherwise,  and  I 
venture  the  prophecy  that  in  the  future,  perhaps  not  far 
distant,  either,  there  will  be  photographic  portraits  hanging 
upon  the  walls  of  affluent  homes,  where  taste  and  culture 
preside,  which  will  not  be  spoken  of  as  “ only  a photograph,” 
but  will  be  prized  for  their  art  value  as  well  as  for  their 
qualities  as  likenesses,  and  the  artist  honoured  and  paid  for  his 
genius  and  skill. 


THE  HANDLING  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  DRY 
PLATES. 

BY  W.  H.  POTTER. 

The  subject  will  be  briefly  treated  of  under  three  heads:  the 
man,  the  light,  and  the  development. 

And  first,  in  regard  to  the  man.  No  great  thing  is  achieved 
in  a rush  ; there  is  a great  deal  of  preparation,  a succession  of 
events  preceding  a crisis  or  a great  achievement ; so  the  guiding 
hand,  and  the  governing  will,  to  be  successful,  must  be  discip- 
lined by  previous  habits  and  modes  of  action.  A man  should 
seize  every  effort  and  opportunity  for  his  own  improvement  and 
that  of  his  productions.  He  should  also  remember  that  low 
grasping  ultimately  defeats  itself,  and  that  those  who  labour 
solely  for  low  material  interests  seldom  receive  the  prize. 
Neither  will  he  delight  in  stained  hands,  besmeared  clothos,  and 
dishevelled  hair ; nor  will  he  rush  hithor  aud  thither,  hoping 
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thereby  to  convey  the  ideal  of  a driving  business  and  of  his 
own  self-importance. 

That  a man’s  judgment  and  knowledge  determine  the  quality 
of  his  negatives,  is  sufficientiy  demonstrated  by  the  knowledge 
that  hi3  negatives  differ  from  every  other  man’s,  although  made 
from  the  same  emulsion  and  developed  with  the  same  kind  of 
developer. 

The  Light. — In  the  attainment  of  perfect  chemical  results, 
the  management  of  the  light  is  of  supreme  importance.  It 
matters  not  how  perfect  the  plates,  the  lens,  or  the  development 
may  be,  if  the  lighting  is  defective,  the  result  will  not  be  a first 
class  negative  ; for  in  such  cases,  with  the  best  materials,  only  a 
map  representation  can  be  obtained. 

In  portraiture,  should  one  so  light  the  face  as  to  have  cres- 
cents in  the  eyes,  with  possibly  stars  in  the  pupils  for  high 
lights,  perfect  modelling  or  definition  is  out  of  the  question, 
because  the  same  flood  of  light  which  has  made  a caricature  of 
the  eyes  has  utterly  obliterated  the  delicate  curves  about  the 
most  important  features  of  the  face. 

This  criticism  is  made  because  too  many  photographs,  even  to 
this  day,  have  these  defects;  and  judging  from  these,  too  many 
what  are  considered  first  class  galleries,  use  the  same  quantity  of 
light  for  dry  plates  that  was  found  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
wet.  This  charge  lies  mainly  against  those  who,  having  clung 
to  wet  plates  till  they  were  compelled,  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, to  use  the  dry,  have  gone  off  on  a tangent  trying  to 
make  all  sorts  of  different  positions  without  head-rests,  and  to 
achieve  this,  flood  the  subject  with  so  much  light  as  to  sacrifice 
definition  to  effect. 

But  it  is  now  possible,  without  risk  of  the  subject  moving  or 
of  under-timing,  to  model  up  the  subject  with  light  somewhat 
as  a painter  or  sculptor  would  under  similar  conditions.  This 
can  readily  be  accomplished  if  the  light  is  brought  under  abso- 
lute control  by  properly  curtaining  the  skylight.  For  a twelve- 
foot  light  there  should  be  at  least  two  curtains  for  the  side- 
light, and  two  respectively  fastened  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  top  light.  With  such  an  arrangement  the  light  may  be  so 
adjusted  as  to  bring  the  high-lights  in  the  eyes  to  a m^re  point, 
and,  if  at  the  proper  angle,  the  whole  face  will  be  so  lighted  as 
to  give  good  modelling,  and,  with  proper  timing,  good  definition. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  pupils  will  not  contract,  nor 
will  the  subject  frown.  But  what  light  you  have,  have  it  clear 
and  brilliant,  as  it  is  folly  to  talk  of  brilliant  chemical  effects  with- 
out a brilliant  light.  Proper  or  full  timing  will  give  all  the  soft- 
ness required.  Use  rapid  plates,  and  light  boldly  for  relief 
and  brilliancy.  Silver  plates  demand  too  much  light  or  too 
prolonged  timing  to  get  the  best  results  as  to  either  definition 
or  expression. 

In  regard  to  the  exposure,  the  only  safe  criterion  is  the  rela- 
tive brilliancy  of  the  images  on  the  ground  glass  ; and  one  should 
school  himself  critically  to  judge  of  the  brightness  and  colour  of 
the  image ; decide  that  this  subject  requires  so  many  seconds, 
more  or  less. 

The  Development. — This  shall  be  confined  to  my  present 
methods  of  procedure,  and  stated  as  concisely  as  possible. 

Two  kinds  of  development  are  used  : — 

The  ammonia  pyro. 

Sulphite  of  soda  (cryst.) ...  6 ounces 

Bro.  of  ammonium  ...  14  „ 

Bro.  of  potas.  ...  2 „ 

Pyro  4 1 „ 

Dissolve  thoroughly,  and  add  sulphurate  acid  240  minims,  liquid 
ammonia  6 ounces,  aud  enough  water  to  make  80  ounces  solution. 
Use  3 drachms  of  this  stock  solution,  and  from  8 to  11  ou  nces 
water. 

The  Soda  Pyro  Developer. 


-The  Pyro.  portion. 
Water  

...  96  ounces 

Acid  

...  96  grains  dissolved 

Alcohol  

... 

...  6 drachms 

Pyro  

... 

...  16  ounces 

■Soda  portion. 
Water  

...  120  „ 

Caro,  soda  ... 

• •• 

...  16  „ 

Sulphite  (gram)  ... 

... 

...  16  „ 

Use  1}  to  4 drachms  of  the  pyro  solution,  8 of  the  soda,  and 
7 ounces  water.  The  am.  pyro  and  the  pyro  portion  of  the 
soda  developers  are  kept  in  G ounce  bottles,  aud  will  keep  in- 
definitely. 
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Ordinarily  the  developers  are  mixed  as  follows  : — 

3 drachma  of  pyro  solution,  8 drachms  soda,  and  7 ounces 
water,  the  am.  pyro  8 drachma,  and  8 ounces  water. 

Two  trays  are  used  in  developing  the  smaller  sizes ; partly  for 
expedition,  and  partly  because  slight  modifications  may  be  made 
quickly  in  the  mode  of  development. 

The  timing  is  judged  to  be  absolutely  right,  but  a little  short ; 
the  soda  developer  is  poured  into  the  tray,  and  the  plate  placed 
in  it.  Should  development  progress  too  rapidly,  place  the 
negative  in  it  or  the  tray  into  which  some  am.  pyro  has  been 
poured.  Should  the  timing  be  considered  a little  full,  start  with 
the  am.  pyro  first. 

If  the  exposure  be  first  right,  the  am.  pyro  brings  up  the 
image  almost  as  rapidly  as  in  wet  plate  development,  and  the 
negative  has  a light  straw  colour  bloom,  with  excellent  printing 
qualities. 

Should  its  exposure  be  much  too  short,  it  give3  too  much 
colour  and  contrast.  In  such  cases  the  soda  developer  is  far 
superior.  With  the  two  developers  combined  in  various  propor- 
tions, many  modifications  may  be  made. 

There  is  a peculiar  relief  or  atmosphere  effect  given  to  the 
negative,  which  is  distinguishable  from  that  of  either  alone. 

In  developing  18X22  or  20x21  plates,  the  ordinary  method 
is  modified  in  the  following  manner  : — In  the  10  ounce  bottle  is 
mixed  3 or  4 drachms  of  the  pyro  solution,  2 ounces  soda  solu- 
tion, and  the  bottle  filled  with  water.  Into  another  8 ounce 
bottle  is  poured  3 drachms  pyro  solution,  1 ounce  soda  solution, 
and  filled  with  water  ; into  another  8 ounce  bottle,  1 ounce  am. 
pyro,  and  the  bottle  filled  with  water.  The  developing  tray 
partly  filled  with  water,  and  the  plate  placed  in  it  and  allowed 
to  soak  a few  moments,  or  till  the  water  will  run  off  without  a 
ridging,  when  it  is  quickly  poured  off,  and  the  developer  in  the 
1 6 ounce  bottle  is  dashed  on  and  the  tray  rocked  to  secure  even 
development. 

Should  the  exposure  prove  short,  this  developer,  weak  in  pyro, 
will  save  it ; or  the  exposure  proving  about  right,  pour  it  in 
8 ounces  of  normal  soda  solution  ; or  if  full  exposure  is  indi- 
cated, use  instead  the  8 ounce  am.  pyro  solution,  which  will 
check  rapid  development,  and  give  intensity  without  making  a 
slow  printing  negative. 

It  has  been  noticed  in  the  development  of  large  plates,  wh  m 
the  developer  is  any  ways  near  the  right  pjwer  or  strength,  the 
image  will  come  up  quite  rapidly  at  first,  but  will  soon  check  up 
and  proceed  quite  leisurely,  and  the  mode  of  procedure  prove 
right.  But  if  the  shadows  come  up  too  much  before  the  checking 
begins,  without  the  addition  of  more  developers  stronger  in 
pyro,  the  negative  will  have  to  be  over-developed  to  get  printing 
strength;  or  if  the  stronger  pyro  solution  be  added,  when 
really  it  is  not  needed,  the  negative  will  then  have  too  much 
contrast,  and  if  not  speedily  checked  too  much  intensity  also. 

It  takes  an  exceedingly  quick  apprehension  to  realize  in  time 
to  correct  a mistake  made  in  the  commencement  of  develop- 
ment, and  what  modifications  are  necessary  to  redeem  the 
negative.  It  is  impossible,  in  all  cases,  to  begin  development  just 
right.  Ample  preparation  should  be  made  for  all  contingencies, 
as  one  should  not  rely  too  much  upon  his  wit  to  help  him  out  of 
a tight  box  ; and  yet  his  mother-wit  may  be  the  ultimo  theory 
in  the  redemption  of  an  otherwise  hopeless  situation.  The  great 
thing  is  the  ability  to  comprehend  the  situation  in  each  par- 
ticular case,  the  readiness  to  make  possible  modifications,  and 
the  grit  and  alertness  to  make  them  in  time.  It  takes  a brave 
man  to  avoid  getting  rattled,  and  winding  up  with  a negative 
too  thin,  too  intense,  or  with  too  much  contrast. 

We  will  close  with  an  answer  to  the  question,  “Does  rocking 
the  plate  during  development  secure  contrast  ? ” 

That  evenness  and  cleanness  are  obtained  by  it,  is  not  the 
question  so  directly  to  the  answer.  The  molecules  of  brom.  of 
silver,  disturbed  or  changed  by  a proper  exposure  from  the 
highest  light  to  the  deepest  shadow,  are  in  progressive  diminu- 
tion. All,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  brom.  of  silver,  on  or  near  the 
surfaco  of  that  portion  of  the  plate  which  represents  the  highest 
light,  is  changed,  while  but  a small  amount  is  a light  effected  in 
the  deepest  shadows. 

These  mechanical  agitations  of  the  developer  cause  a more 
rapid  chemical  action,  so  that  before  the  developer  has  had  time 
to  penetrate  the  film  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  reduction 
in  high-lights  has  been  carried  to  a much  farther  point  than  it 
otherwise  would,  had  the  developer  remained  quiescent.  The 
start  the  high-light  has  secured  over  the  shadows  is  maintained 
throughout  ordinary  development  ; all  the  shadows  requiring 
ill,  or  nearly  all  the  changed  silver,  both  in  and  on  the  surface 


of  the  film,  to  give  proper  definition,  the  high-lights  have  timo 
to  darkeu  sufficiently  to  produce  proper  contrasts. 

But  there  is  still  another  factor  contributed  to  the  same 
result.  The  greater  amount  of  free  bromine  thrown  off  in  the 
high-lights,  and  combining  with  the  quiescent  developer  lying 
immediately  over  the  high -lights,  retards  development  in  the 
lights  ; while  in  the  shadows,  the  developer  being  less  retarded 
from  this  cause,  progresses  too  rapidly  to  secure  contrasts  ; but 
by  agitation  the  power  of  the  developer  is  kept  uniform  over  the 
surface  of  the  plates,  and  the  high-lights  retain  all  other  advant- 
age secured  in  the  exposure. 


HOW  TO  SEE. 

BY  J.  F.  RYDER. 

Seeing  carefully  or  carelessly  is  a matter  of  habit  which,  when 
once  formed,  is  as  easily  followed  as  breathing.  The  habit  of 
observation  becomes  a pleasure  and  a study  not  to  be  put  asido 
and  taken  up  at  will,  but  the  following  out  of  the  routine  of  life. 
As  considered  in  the  pursuits  of  our  profession,  the  portrait 
photographer  has  a constant  study  in  the  faces  he  meets,  and  in 
watching  the  play  of  light  and  the  fall  of  shadows  over  them, 
whilst  the  landscapist  is  adapting  a tree,  or  clump,  or  a rock  for 
a foreground  and  suiting  it  to  a middle  distance.  I speak  of  the 
habit  as  in  my  own  experience.  Although  I have  not  made  a 
business  of  personally  handling  the  sitter  and  camera  for  the 
past  fifteen  years,  the  habit  formed  nearly  foity  years  ago  has 
been  pursued  with  as  active  diligence  as  when  I was  my  own 
opera toi.  If  I fancied  I had  claims  upon  the  Democratic  party, 
and  wanted  a post-office,  and  was  interviewing  President  Cleve- 
land with  a view  to  that  end,  while  showing  him  what  heroic 
work  1 had  done  in  his  interest,  and  how,  evidently,  he  was 
occupying  the  chair  through  my  efforts,  I should  at  the  same 
time  be  mentally  lighting  his  head  for  a portrait. 

The  visitor  in  my  house  who  by  his  conversation  seeks  to 
interest  me,  or  whom  I am  tryiug  to  entertain,  as  becomes  tho 
host,  is  turned  to  account  as  a study  upon  whom  I am  at  work, 
discovering  the  most  favourable  point  of  view  and  the  best 
direction  to  light  from.  I do  not  feel  that  I am  taking  an  un- 
fair advantage  of  him.  I am  simply  studying  from  force  of 
habit,  and  because  I cannot  help  it.  Whether  in  the  business 
office,  the  private  house,  the  church,  the  street  car,  wherever  the 
light  falls  from  a given  point,  and  particularly  if  favourable  to 
developing  strong  characteristic  points  of  a head  or  face,  imme- 
diately the  work  commences.  The  unconscious  model  gives, 
without  the  asking,  naturalness  and  ease  of  pose  which  would  be 
sought  for  in  vain  with  a camera  pointed  towards  him.  Then  is 
the  time  to  pursue  the  study,  to  carefully  observe  each  point  of 
vantage,  and  to  store  up  the  knowledge  for  future  use.  Acci- 
dental findings  are  as  good  as  knowledge  sought  for  at  a cost  of 
much  labour.  Good  teaching  in  free  lessons  is  constantly  offer- 
ing itself.  Those  who  choose  may  profit ; it  is  only  a question  of 
seeing  or  not  seeing. 

From  the  habit  of  observation  comes  the  Study  of  comparison, 
an  easy  way  of  finding  a fitness  of  things  as  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  Aud  here  rises,  as  though  to  answer  a roll- 
call,  the  three  great  powers  most  valuable  to  any  business  or 
profession — harmony,  order,  and  system.  They  may  be  con- 
sidered the  captains  of  three  potent  forces  which,  when  truly  ob- 
served, are  invincible.  Applied  to  the  simple  needs  of  our 
business  as  aids  to  success,  their  value  is  as  clearly  shown  as  to 
the  railway  builders  of  our  country. 

Considered  in  a business  sense,  the  advantage  of  tasteful  and 
harmonious  fittings  and  furnishings  of  the  photograph  establish- 
ment, whether  upon  a scale  of  extravagance,  or  the  quiet 
simplicity  of  modest  means,  is  a thing  never  to  be  overlooked. 
The  visitor  is  favourably  or  uncomfortably  impressed  on  enter- 
ing a photographic  studio.  The  person  of  no  taste  will  not  be 
shocked  with  pleasant  surroundings.  A place  may  be  never  so 
attractive,  he  will  take  no  exceptions.  On  the  other  hand,  tho 
aesthetic  or  fiuneky  man  might  feel  much  discomfort  at  the 
violations  of  taste  and  harmony  frequently  found  in  the  recep- 
tion or  business  rooms  of  photographers,  as  to  have  his  confi- 
dence shaken  in  the  skill  of  the  proprietor,  and  incline  him  to 
look  further.  A five  dollar  note  from  the  pocket  of  a dude  is  as 
good  as  that  of  the  puddlerof  iron  or  a tanner  of  hides.  A well 
scrubbed  floor  is  better  than  a dirty  carpet ; tidy  simplicity 
better  than  luxurious  shabbiness.  An  orderly  establishment  is 
attractive  and  interesting  ; it  is  the  key-note  to  the  proprietor’s 
character,  and  his  business  success.  The  value  of  tidiness,  clean 
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rooms,  clean  hands,  clean  dishes,  clean  character  and  habits  can- 
not be  over  estimated.  It  is  well  to  see  that  visitors  and  patrons 
be  received  with  politeness  and  shown  respectful  attention  ; that 
while  in  the  hands  of  the  operator  the  sitter  be  brushed  with  the 
grain,  and  care  be  taken  to  encourage  a comfortable  cheerfulness. 
A rude  or  surly  attendant  can  tear  down  faster  than  the  pro- 
prietor can  build  up.  To  see  your  sitter’s  good  and  bad  points, 
photographically,  is  your  duty.  To  make  the  most  of  all  the 
favourable,  and  to  leave  untold  the  uninteresting  one,  is  what 
you  owe  both  your  customer  and  yourself.  Make  your  camera 
see  the  same  as  you  do.  When  your  sitting  is  made,  the  plate 
developed  and  brought  into  the  light  for  final  examination, 
when  you  stand  over  it  as  judge  and  jury,  be  honest.  Don’t 
compromi-e  with  an  indifferent  result ; if  it  is  not  right,  it  is 
wrong.  The  proper  question  to  ask  yourself  is  : Can  I better  it  ? 
If  yes,  do  it  at  once.  Your  conscience  and  good  judgment  will 
uphold  you  in  the  conviction  of  having  done  your  full  duty. 
Your  evident  satisfaction  impresses  your  sitter,  and  has  much  to 
do  in  settling  any  doubts  he  might  entertain.  If  the  photo- 
grapher would  inscribe  a mental  motto  which  should  read  : Can 
it  be  bettered  ! and  hang  it  conspicuously  upon  the  front  wall  of 
his  mind,  where  it  should  be  in  full  view,  and  religiously  con- 
sulted and  followed  as  the  text  of  his  daily  work,  it  would  stand 
as  a true  guide-board  upon  the  cross  roads  of  success  or  failure 
in  his  business.  If  there  be  a better  talent  thau  to  see  well,  it  is 
to  perform  fairly  and  fully  all  that  caa  be  seen  which  is  profitable 
to  put  into  a man’s  work. 


Jfafcs. 

Isolated  photographs  of  icebergs  have  been  obtained 
now  and  again,  but  probably  no  photographer  has  captured 
so  maoy  iceberg  pictures  as  Mr.  Holloway.  Our  supple- 
ment, which  is  a reproduction  of  one  of  the  series,  may 
be  taken  as  a sample  of  the  whole. 


Mr.  Holloway  only  handles  the  camera  as  a means  of 
recreation,  and  no  doubt  he  thoroughly  enjoys  his  boating 
expeditions  in  which  he  stalks  the  icy  monsters  of  the 
deep.  Before  long  he  will  furnish  us  with  a paper 
describing  his  adventures,  and  this  will  be  read  with 
exceptional  interest. 

Lord  Harris  is  said  to  look  favourably  on  the  suggestion 
we  made  last  week  as  to  the  photographing  of  a sus- 
pected bowler  in  the  act  of  delivering  a ball.  It  is  not 
impossible,  then,  that  even  this  season  we  may  see  the 
umpires  go  into  the  field  at  a cricket  match  armed  with 
the  apparatus  for  taking  instantaneous  photographs ; and 
in  enterprising  sporting  papers  the  analysis  of  the  bowling 
may,  in  course  of  time,  be  accompanied  by  a series  of 
diagrams  showing  the  style  of  the  various  bowlers. 
Leaving  the  fairness  or  unfairness  of  the  delivery  out  of 
the  question,  a study  of  the  bowling  action  of  our  chief 
“ trundlers”  could  not  but  be  useful  to  young  cricketers. 
How  much  might  be  learned,  for  instance,  from  a series  of 
instantaneous  views  of  say  twenty  of  Spofforth’s  consecu- 
tive “ deliveries  1 ” 


A correspondent,  dating  from  a Surrey  village,  tells  us 
that,  having  left  his  rural  home  a few  days  since,  he  was 
astonished  on  his  return  to  find  a mounted  photograph  of 
his  ivy-clad  cot  awaiting  him  on  the  dining-room  side- 
board. His  premises  had  been  invaded,  it  appeared, 
during  his  absence  by  the  peripatetic  agent  of  a neighbour- 


photographer,  who,  with  marked  enterprise,  had  proceeded 
to  “ take  his  house.”  Nor  did  the  artistic  enterprise  cease 
here,  for  a message  had  been  left  with  the  photograph  to 
the  effect  that,  should  the  master  of  the  house  prefer  to 
have  a view  of  his  abode  taken  with  the  family  grouped  in 
the  porch,  and  the  house  dog  posed  in  the  foreground,  a 
special  sitting  could  be  arranged. 

Clearly,  then,  even  in  the  remote  part  of  Surrey  from 
which  our  correspondent  dates,  competition  is  inducing 
enterprise,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  the  public  will  soon 
find  not  only  that  their  houses  have  been  taken  unknown 
to  them  “ on  approval,”  but  that  they  themselves  have 
been  unwittingly  photographed  when  they  least  expected 
it,  and  will  thus  be  able  to  obtain  cartes  of  themselves 
without  the  dreaded  preliminary  step  of  a visit  to  the 
studio  and  its  consequent  ordeal.  To  be  thus  taken  with- 
out knowing  it  will  be  akin  to  having  a tooth  out  “ under 
the  influence  of  gas,”  and  will,  we  imagine,  become  a most 
popular  method  of  photographic  procedure. 


Meanwhile,  however,  servants  left  in  charge  of  country 
houses  must  not  too  readily  accept  the  assurances  of  every 
party  who  calls  with  a camera,  or  what  looks  like  one,  that 
he  is  what  he  pretends  to  be.  Otherwise  she  may  enter- 
tain an  artful  dodger  unawares,  and  find  all  too  late  that 
“ the  gent  as  said  he  only  wanted  to  take  the  primises’ 
has,  in  fact,  contented  himself  with  “taking”  an  odd 
umbrella  or  two  from  the  hall. 


Of  all  the  numerous  suggestions  for  making  pictures  on 
the  screen  truly  stereoscopic  may  be  especially  noticed  that 
of  W.  E.  Crowther.  Two  lanterns  are  to  be  used,  one 
projecting,  for  example,  a green  image,  and  the  other  a 
red  image — at  any  rate,  the  two  colours  are  to  be  comple- 
mentary to  each  other — and  these  images  are  to  be  super- 
imposed. Every  spectator  must  wear  a pair  of  spectacles 
with  coloured  glasses  corresponding  to  the  coloured  images 
projected.  Each  eye,  then,  sees  but  one  image,  and  a 
stereoscopic  effect  is  produced.  A momentary  effect  of 
the  same  kind  can  be  realised  by  temporarily  paralysing 
both  eyes,  one  eye  to  each  of  the  two  complementary 
colours. 


Methods  of  stereoscopic  projection  by  the  lantern, 
involving  the  use  of  spectacles  by  the  on-lookers,  have 
never  been  much  more  thau  suggestions,  although  the 
late  Mr.  Sutton,  of  Jersey,  occasionally  exhibited  his 
method  with  prismatic  spectacles  to  small  parties  of 
friends. 


It  is  strange,  in  the  interesting  article  on  Meissonier  and 
his  method  of  working,  which  appeared  in  the  Daily  News 
a few  days  ago,  no  mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that  the 
famous  artist  uses  photography  largely.  The  writer  tells 
us  that  Meissonier  first  models  before  he  draws  or  paints, 
and  mentions  the  difficulty  he  had  to  secure  a picture  of  a 
prancing  horse.  Meissonier  is  made  to  say  : “ I used  to 
have  a horse  brought  in  every  day  and  made  to  prance. 
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It  killed  him  in  the  long  run,  and  nearly  killed  me.” 
Finally  the  painter  made  a small  wax  model,  finding  it  was 
impossible  to  draw  direct  from  nature.  To  obtain  the 
correct  shape  of  the  shadow,  the  model  was  placed  in  strong 
sunlight  “ with  a sheet  of  paper  on  the  table,  and  the 
moment  I had  got  the  shadow  I wanted,  I rapidly  drew 
the  outline  of  itou  the  white  sheet.  I had  to  make  haste, 
for  the  light  shifts  so  rapidly  that  the  outline  was  con- 
stantly changing.’’  It  is  very  clear  that  all  this  trouble 
would  have  been  saved  by  taking  a photograph.  Perhaps 
this  model  was  for  an  early  work.  Now-a-days  the  artist 
would  be  wiser,  for  the  time  taken  in  securing  this  wax 
model  would  have  almost  sufficed  for  the  painting  of  a 
picture. 

That  the  promoters  of  the  proposed  new  photographic 
club  (see  pages  335  and  158)  find  it  by  no  means  easy  to 
reconcile  loud  declarations  of  amateurism,  and  the  actual 
fact  of  the  provisional  committee  consisting  partly  of  the 
professional  element,  may  very  readily  be  believed. 
Indeed,  the  proposed  association,  if  it  should  really  be 
formed,  bids  fair  not  to  be  a club  at  all. 


The  essence  of  a club  is  power  of  exclusion  from 
membership  by  the  general  body  of  members  ; and  if  the 
suggested  affiliation  of  country  societies  should  be  carried 
out,  this  characteristic  element  must  be  absent.  Each 
member  of  any  affiliated  society  must  really  be  an  indu- 
bitable member  of  the  club,  or  he  cannot  be  supplied  with 
alcoholic  refreshments  at  the  club,  without  bringing  the 
executive  into  an  unpleasant  intimacy  with  the  law. 


The  essence  of  amateurism  is  not  making  a profit  by  the 
exercise  of  a craft,  and  this  always  lias  been  the  real  touch- 
stone of  admission  to  the  old-established  Amateur  Field 
Club. 


The  penally  of  advertising  in  the  Times  the  fact  that 
you  have  an  increase  in  your  family  is  rather  terrible  ; and 
we  are  bound  to  say,  from  the  letter  of  a correspondent 
who  has  poured  out  his  woe3  to  us,  that  photographers 
contribute  to  that  penalty  considerably  more  than  a mite. 
In  the  first  place,  on  the  day  following  that  on  which  his 
announcement  appeared,  he  received  by  an  early  post  from 
two  different  applicants,  photographic  copies  of  the  list  of 
births,  and  was  requested,  if  he  kept  the  copies,  to  forward 
six  stamps.  He  had  no  desire  to  keep  the  copies,  and  he 
asks  why  should  he  be  put  to  the  trouble  of  returning 
these  copies  and  paying  the  postage.  About  the  middle 
of  the  day  he  had  circulars  from  three  photographers  who 
lay  themselves  out  especially  for  the  photographing  of 
babies ; but  the  culmination  arrived  when  by  the  last  post 
came  a prospectus  from  an  enterprising  gentleman,  who 
had  not  only  had  great  experience  in  the  taking  of  live 
babies,  but  was  also  an  adept  at  “ post  mortems  ! ” 

It  is  too  bad  for  a photograph  to  be  made  the  medium  of 
conveying  an  insult.  Tne  defendant  in  a breach  of 
promise  case  tried  last  week  at  Liverpool  added  insult  to 
injury  when  he  sent  the  plaintiff  her  photographs,  wifh  the 


words  “my  darling”  scratched  out,  and  “false”  wiitten 
across  the  face.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  lady 
recovered  £500  damages,  for  a more  personal  mode  of 
annoyance  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 


It  is  rumoured  that  the  public  will  be  asked  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  investing  Prince  Henry  of  Batteuberg  with 
the  order  of  the  Garter.  As  the  fees  and  the  outfit  cost 
from  a minimum  of  .£800  up  to  almost  any  sum  according 
to  circumstances,  it  is  only  right  the  ratepayers  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  what  their  money  is  to 
purchase.  According  to  the  World,  the  full  dress  of  the 
order  is  never  worn,  and  has  only  been  put  on  in  later  years 
by  a German  highness,  who  once  donned  the  attire  to  sec 
how  he  looked,  and  be  photographed  in  it.  If  copies  of 
this  photograph  could  only  be  procured  and  distributed 
among  the  members  of  Parliament  when  the  request  for 
the  money  is  made,  they  might  have  an  important  influence 
on  the  debate.  According  to  our  contemporary,  the 
German  potentate  in  question  looked  like  “ a magnificent 
harlequin  with  a cap  and  plumes,”  and  if  so,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  even  the  mo3t  loyal  legislator  would  care  to  vote 
the  money  of  the  hard-working  public  simply  to  make  a 
well-favoured  and  exceedingly  fortunate  young  gentleman 
look  like  a mountebank. 


The  Society  for  Photographing  Relics  of  Old  London 
has  just  published  its  issue  for  1885.  The  subjects  include 
“ Cardinal  Wolsey’s  Palace  ” in  Fleet  Street  (now  tenanted 
by  a liair-dresser) ; Churchyard  Court,  Inner  Temple  ; 
Fountain  Court ; Middle  Temple  Hall;  Gray’s  Inn  Field 
Court;  Gray’s  Inn  Hall;  The  Garden  House  of  Clements 
Inn,  where  the  statue  of  a negro  with  a sun-dial  used  to  be 
until,  a few  months  ago,  it  was  mysteriously  removed ; 
Clifford’s  Inn  ; Staple  Inn,  &c. 


Buda-Pest,  in  gathering  together  the  materials  for  a 
Hungarian  National  Exhibition,  has  not  neglected  to  en- 
sure that  photography  and  photographers  shall  be  properly 
represented.  Among  the  exhibits,  the  following  deservo 
special  mention. 

Large  views,  coloured  and  uncoloured,  shown  by  the  firm 
of  C.  Roller  and  Co. ; excellent  genre  pictures  by  Rupp- 
recht,  of  Odenburg  ; plaques  by  Lefztee;  costumed  figures 
from  the  opera  by  Kalmar ; collotypes  by  JDivald  and 
Eperjes;  Rembrandt  portraits  by  Mai;  and  also  a very 
fine  collection  of  photo-lithographs  by  G.  Klbsz. 


Another  gas  bag  explosion  ; this  time  at  the  Agricul- 
tural Hall.  In  these  cases  the  mischief  is  not  from  the 
direct  consequence  of  the  explosion,  but  from  the  panic ; and 
it  is  not  often  that  the  result  is  no  more  serious  than  on 
Tuesday  last,  when  the  worst  thing  that  happened  was  the 
destruction  of  a reporter’s  hat. 


The  instruction  in  photography  which  was  inaugurated 
with  so  much  success  a year  ago  at  the  Birkbeck  Institu- 
tion by  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  will  be  continued  during  the 
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coming  session,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  class  will  be  a 
large  one.  The  Institution’s  new  building,  which  was 
opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  a few  weeks  ago,  has  Dot 
yet  completed  its  provision  for  the  practice  of  photography, 
so  that  the  work  of  the  session,  which  begins  next  October, 
■will  consist  mainly  of  a course  of  thirty  lectures.  The 
lectures,  however,  will  be  fully  illustrated,  so  as  to  con- 
stitute them  a series  of  practical  demonstrations  of  the 
artistic  as  well  as  the  scientific  aspects  of  photography. 

At  the  British  Association  Meeting,  which  is  to  be  held 
at  Aberdeen,  two  papers  by  Captain  Abney  are  promised, 
one  bearing  on  the  spectroscopic  method  in  chemical 
research,  and  the  other  on  the  chemical  aspects  of 
electrolysis. 


patent  Intelligence. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

9091.  Henry  Bassano  Hare,  Gt.  Elm  Rectory,  near  Frome, 
Somersetshire,  for  “ Improvements  in  single  and  double  dark 
slides  for  photographic  purposes.” — 29th  July,  1883. 

9114.  James  John  Walker,  127,  Long  Acre,  London,  for  •'  Im- 
provements in  photographic  cameras.” — 29th  July,  1885. 

9247.  Hezekiah  Nelson  Heffner,  101,  Adelaide  Road,  Haver- 
stock  Hill,  Middlesex,  for  “ An  improved  method  of  obtaining 
light,  and  au  apparatus  for  conveniently  and  effectively  pro- 
ducing the  same,  which  improvements  are  specially  adapted  for 
photographic  and  other  purposes.” — 1st  August,  1885. 

9265.  Benjamin  Constant  Le  Mousse,  28,  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.,  for  “ An  improve- 
ment in  photography.” — 1st  August,  1885. 

Patent  on  which  the  Eighth  Year’s  Renewal  Fee 
of  £10  has  been  Paid. 

1957.  F.  Newton,  “ Magic  lanterns,”  &c.  —1877. 

Specifications  Published  during  the  Week. 
11,212.  John  Veda  Robinson,  photographer,  89,  Lower  Sack- 
ville  Street,  Dublin,  for  “ Photographic  cameras.” — Dated 
4th  June,  1885. 

1 make  the  base-board  of  camera  with  a hinged  or  movable  up 
and  down  tail-pieee  ; this  movable  up  and  down  tail-piece  can  be 
held  in  any  required  position  in  or  out  of  line  with  base-board. 
1 prefer  to  hold  this  movable  up  and  down  tail-piece  in  the  re- 
quired position  by  means  of  two  arms,  one  on  each  side  of  base- 
board. These  same  two  arms  hold  the  camera  together  when 
packed  up.  I fix  the  back  of  camera  to  this  movable  up  and 
down  tail-piece  by  a screw,  or  other  arrangement  capable  of 
allowing  the  back  of  camera  to  be  moved  in  or  out  of  parallel 
with  the  base-board  of  camera. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature 
of  my  said  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  per- 
formed, I declare  that  what  I claim  is — 

1st.  The  construction  of  a photographic  camera  with  a mov- 
able up  and  down  tail -piece  as  described. 

2nd.  The  means  of  holding  this  movable  tail-piece  in  the  re- 
quired position  by  means  of  the  arms  as  described. 

3rd.  The  attaching  the  back  of  camera  to  this  movable  up  and 
down  tail-piece  by  a screw  or  other  similar  arrangement  capable 
of  allowing  the  back  of  camera  to  be  moved  or  fixed  in  or  out  of 
parallel  with  base-board  of  camera. 

4th.  That  by  means  of  this  movable  up  and  down  tail-piece  I 
can  set  the  back  of  camera  in  any  required  position,  in  or  out  of 
perpendicular. 

12,329.  Joseph  Lyons,  of  230,  Whitechapel  Road,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  Artist,  for  “ Improvements  in  stereoscopes,  and 
in  combining  a lamp  therewith.” — Dated  12th  September,  1884. 

Provisional  Specification. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  application  of  coloured  glasses 
which  can  be  brought  into  position  without  destroying  the  focus, 
and  will  produce  varied  effects  of  colour  to  a plain  stereoscopic 
slide.  The  coloured  glasses,  by  their  arrangement  and  combination 
with  the  stereoscope,  do  not  modify  the  light,  but  impart  a most 
brilliant  effect  to  the  stereoscopic  slide.  The  stand  upon  which 


the  stereoscope  is  mounted  also  carries  the  lamp  for  illuminating 
the  same,  and  either  the  stereoscope  or  the  lamp  or  both  aro 
capable  of  adjustment  thereon. 

12,772.  Fox  Shew,  of  88,  Newman  Street,  Oxford  Street,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  manufacturer,  for  “ Improvements  in 
means  for  increasing  the  usefulness  of  photographic  cameras  ” — 
Dated  24th  September,  1884. — Provisional  Specification. 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  the  construction  and  adap‘ation 
of  means  for  enabling  a camera  and  lens  of  any  given  size  to  be 
used  for  working  plates  of  larger  sizes  than  that  ordinarily  em- 
ployed for  the  said  camera.  For  this  purpose  is  constructed  an 
additional  frame  of  somewhat  similar  character  to  the  body  of  a 
camera,  with  capability  of  extension  and  contraction  by  means  of 
bellows  or  telescopic  frame,  and  provided  with  means  for  holding 
it  at  any  required  position  of  extension  or  contraction,  as  also  for 
steadying  the  same,  but  with  no  bottom  board.  One  end  ofsueh 
additional  frame  is  provided  with  a frame  containing  the  ordinary 
ground  glass  or  back  for  focussing,  and  with  grooves  to  receive 
the  frame  containing  the  sensitized  surface,  while  the  other  end 
of  such  extra  frame  is  provided  with  a skeleton  frame  which  is  so 
constructed  as  to  be  capable  of  being  slidden  into  the  groove  of 
the  camera  frame  into  which  the  lens  front  is  usually  slidden. 
The  opening  in  the  skeleton  frame  of  the  additional  frame  is 
formed  large  enough  to  form  no  obstruction  of  the  visual  rays, 
and,  if  necessary,  the  opening  in  what  is  ordinarily  used  as  the 
front  of  the  camera  frame  is  widened  for  the  same  purpose.  In 
some  cases  the  extra  frame  is  formed  without  capability  of  exten- 
sion or  contraction.  The  extra  frame  as  above  described  is 
adapted  for  the  class  of  cameras  in  which  the  focussing  is  obtained 
from  the  back  thereof,  but  in  those  classes  of  cameras  in  which 
the  focussing  is  obtained  from  the  front  the  extra  frame  is  con- 
nected to  the  camera  by  sliding  it  into  the  grooves  or  guides 
ordinarily  employed  for  the  back  of  the  camera,  in  which  case  the 
camera  front  is  not  in  aDy  way  altered. 


CYCLING  AS  AN  AID  TO  PHOTOG 11ATTIY. 

BY  HENRY  STURMEY, 

(Editor  of  The  ’Cyclist.) 

With  the  three-track  variety,  if  the  chain  by  which  the 
machine  is  driven  be  at  one  side,  the  tripod  can  well  be 
carried  in  sockets  screwed  on  just  outside  the  chain  guard  ; 
whilst  with  that  class  ia  which  the  chain  is  in  the  middle, 
the  only  place  for  the  staud  is  along  one  of  the  safety  rods 
at  the  back,  if  it  has  not  already  been  utilised  for  the 
attachment  of  the  camera  case. 

These  remarks  pertain  to  the  general  form  of  front 
steerer  ; there  is  one  especial  make,  however,  which  I 
consider  eminently  adapted  for  the  especial  purpose  under 
consideration.  I refer  to  the  “ Quadrant  No.  8,”  manu- 
factured by  Lloyd  Brothers,  Sheepcote  Street,  Birming- 
ham. Iu  this  machine  the  steering  is  done  with  bicycle 
handles,  and  the  steering  wheel  is  large  and  well  suited 
for  travelling  over  rough  ground.  The  makers  fit  an 
extremely  simple,  neat,  aud  ingenious  luggage  rack  exactly 
over  this  steering  wheel,  and  on  this  can  be  supported  the 
camera  and  its  “fixings”  in  any  form  of  case  obtainable. 
The  position  is  a most  handy  one  for  rapidity  of  getting 
at  the  different  articles  contained  in  the  case,  and  the 
machine  will,  I opine,  come  largely  into  use  for  light  photo- 
graphic work.  A somewhat  similar  arrangement  was 
shown  at  the  A.  P.  Exhibition,  fitted  to  a “Ranelagh 
Club.” 

The  next  form  of  tricycle,  and  one  which  is  fast  gaining 
ground  in  popular  favour,  is  that  known  as  the  “ Humber 
pattern,”  from  having  been  first  introduced  in  the  cele- 
brated machine  of  that  name.  In  this  variety  the  rider 
sits  on  a backbone  very  much  like  that  of  a bicycle,  and 
the  steering  is,  like  that  machine  also,  done  by  means 
of  a cross  handle  in  front  of  the  rider,  the  two  front 
wheels,  however,  being  turned  in  place  of  the  one  of  the 
bicycle.  To  those  who  already  possess  machines  of  this 
type,  their  peculiarities  will  be  well-known  ; but  to  those 
who  are  about  to  purchase,  I would  give  this  word  of  ad- 

• Continued  from  page  494. 
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vice:  “Go  cautiously  downhill  at  first.”  The  steering 
is  very  sensitive,  and  is  more  so  when  descending  hills,  or 
travelling  at  a hi^>h  pace  : and  to  one  who  will  be  carrying 
any  weight  with  him,  a reliable  brake  is  a necessary  ad- 
junct. Although,  with  a little  ingenuity,  quite  a quantity 
of  impedimenta  may  be  carried  on  machines  of  this  type, 
they  do  not  appear  so  well  adapted  at  first  sight  for  it  as 
the  before-mentioned  varieties,  and  in  any  case  the  tripod 
is  a great  bugbear,  unless  made  to  fold  up  to  within  two 
feet  in  length,  when  it  is  best  strapped  along  the  handle 
bars,  a3  with  the  bicycle.  As  with  the  two-wlieeler,  too, 
a quarter-plate  kit  can  well  be  conveyed  in  a “ multum- 
in-parvo  ” bag,  strapped  to  the  saddle  and  back -bone,  and 
sizes  up  to  half -plate  may  be  taken  on  a right-angled  frame, 
running  out  over  the  back  wheel,  aud  resting  against  the 
lower  portion  of  the  backbone,  though,  as  weight  placed 
here,  whilst  making  the  machine  safer,  renders  the  driving 
more  than  proportionately  heavy,  the  best  general  position 
for  the  carriage  of  photographic  material  will  be  fouud  to 
be  the  front  of  the  machine.  For  this  purpose  the  contri- 
vance known  as  the  Marriott  luggage  carrier  is  best 
adapted.  It  cons;sts  Of  a light  frame  sloping  forwards 
and  downwards  some  inches  from  the  axle  hearings,  to 
which  it  is  attached.  At  the  bottom  are  supports,  on 
which  the  goods  to  be  carried  may  rest.  A member  of 
the  Cyclists’  Photo-Exchange  Club  tells  me  he  carries 
his  12  by  10  camera  and  all  necessaries  on  a machine 
of  this  type  very  comfortably,  so  that  it  will  be  seen 
a good  quantity  can  be  carried  when  desirable.  I 
need  scarcely  mention  that  when  much  is  taken  on  in 
front,  the  saddle  should  be  shifted  a little  farther  back  to 
counterbalance.  With  an  automatically  held  brake,  such 
as  Carver’s  (of  Nottingham),  which  will  hold  the  machine 
absolutely  still,  the  camera  can  be  attached  to  the  handle- 
bar by  one  of  the  several  clips  in  lieu  of  stand,  and  this, 
indeed,  is  the  most  satisfactory  form  in  which  the  tricycle 
can  be  made  to  play  the  part  of  the  tripod,  though  of 
course,  as  I said  before,  there  are  many  situations  where 
its  use  is  impracticable. 

The  “ Coventry  Ilotary  ” is  yet  another  form  of  tricycle. 
It  is  a special  make,  having  a distinctive  form  of  its  own, 
unlike  any  other  in  the  market.  To  those  unacquainted 
with  it,  I may  explain  that  it  has  one  large  driving  wheel 
on  one  side— the  left — and  two  small  steering  wheels,  set 
in  line,  one  with  the  other,  on  the  right,  these  steering 
wheels  being  connected  by  a long  bar  over  five  feet  in 
length.  For  carrying  a tripod  of  any  length  this  tricycle 
is  better  adapted  than  any  other  variety  ; and  though  the 
fact  of  its  being  a single  driver  makes  it  unsuited  for 
carrying  very  heavy  weights  in  the  way  of  luggage,  it  is 
as  handy  a machine  as  I know  for  the  lighter  work  of 
photography.  Its  single  driving  is  against  it  in  wet 
weather,  when  the  roads  are  soft  and  heavy,  but  then 
photographers  do  not,  as  a rule,  select  wet  days  for  their 
operations  iu  the  field  ; and  though  unsuited  for  very  rough 
districts,  its  two-track  properties  make  it  an  admirable 
machine  for  districts  in  which  the  stones  lie  in  long  lines, 
and  in  which  ruts  predominate.  As  my  own  operations  in 
the  field  do  not  extend  beyond  the  taking  of  half-plate 
pictures,  I find  it  well  suited  to  my  requirements,  and  find 
that  the  best  way  I can  carry  my  traps  is  to  suspend  the 
case  containing  them  from  the  back  of  the  saddle.  I use 
no  spring,  and  am  in  this  respect  singular ; but  spring 
users  can  easily  attach  to  the  bottom  of  the  spring. 
The  centre  of  the  bottom  of  the  case  I secure  with  a strap 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  seat  pin,  whilst  a couple  of 
straps  at  the  two  corners  pass  round  the  cross  tube  of  the 
frame,  and  brace  the  whole  tight  and  firm.  My  tripod, 
when  not  a telescopic  one— which  is  generally  the  case — is 
fastened  with  straps  along  the  side  tube ; and  I may  here 
say  that  often,  when  fairly  out  iu  the  country,  and  my 
telescopic  stand  once  erected,  I am  simply  rambling  on 
‘‘in  search  of  the  picturesque,”  I just  drop  the  tripod  as 
it  is  along  the  side  tube,  secure  with  a turn  of  a strap  or  a 


handkerchief,  and  with  my  camera  ready  “ erected  ” under 
my  arm,  am  ready  in  a few  seconds  to  “ fire  away  ” when 
a “ thing  of  beauty  ” presents  itself. 

I may  here  describe  my  camera  case,  which,  as  it  was 
specially  constructed  to  my  own  ideas,  and  ha3  turned  out 
a success,  may  be  useful  to  others.  It  measures  11  inches 
by  9 inches  by  7 inches,  and  is  oblong  in  shape,  with 
slightly  rounded  top  overlapping  the  sides  some  four 
inches,  so  as  to  effectually  exclude  both  rain  and  dust ; it 
is  made  of  brown  waterproof  canvas.  Two  straps  pass 
under  it  aud  up  the  back,  being  secured  all  the  way.  These 
are  just  the  width  to  pass  through  the  staples  at  the  back 
of  the  saddle,  by  which  it  is  suspended.  Straps  for 
fastening,  as  before  described,  are  attached,  and  at  each  of 
the  other  corners  are  two  loops,  through  which  shoulder 
straps  may  be  passed  for  pedestrian  work.  A strap  handle 
at  the  top  makes  it  handy  to  carry  about.  The  interior 
arrangement  is  as  follows.  Five  canvas  partitions  divide 
it  into  six  compartments.  The  first  two  —2  inches  and 
1 inch  in  width  respectively — contain  the  camera  and  base- 
board. The  third— 3 inches  wide — just  holds  my 
Laucaster  changing-box,  containing  a dozen  plates;  or 
when  I am  not  using  this,  it  will  hold  two  dozen  spare 
plates  in  boxes,  and  several  odds  and  ends,  or  three  double 
dark  slides,  as  I may  require  or  desire.  Partition  four 
measures  2 inch  in  width,  and  carries  the  double  dark 
slide  belonging  to  the  changing-box.  The  next  is  just 
wide  enough  to  hold  two  double  dark  slides,  or  a box  of 
plates,  as  the  case  may  be  ; and  the  last,  which  is  2 inches 
across,  contaius  one  of  Newton’s  telescopic  tripods,  two 
lenses,  pneumatic  shutter,  compound  focusser,  box  of 
diaphragms,  box  of  camera  screws,  &c. 

The  divisions  of  the  box  are  all  arranged  to  come  to 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  top,  and  in  the  space  between  the 
tops  of  these  and  the  lid  of  the  box,  the  folded  focussing 
cloth  fits  and  keeps  all  snug,  the  whole  making  about  a3 
complete  and  compact  a kit  as  one  could  wish  for  a short 
trip  out  with  a half-plate  camera.  The  case  was  made  to 
my  drawings  by  Messrs.  J.  B.  Brooks  and  Co.,  Criterion 
Works,  Great  Charles  Street,  Birmingham,  and  cost  25s. 
The  entire  outfit  weighs  from  about  14  lbs.  to  17  lbs., 
according  to  contents. 

So  far  I have  spoken  entirely  of  tricycles  ridden  by 
single  individuals.  There  are,  however,  many  forms  of 
sociables  and  tandems,  as  the  double  machines  are  called, 
and  many  of  these  will  be  found  really  much  more  commo- 
dious for  photographic  purposes,  if  the  rider  can  find  a 
companion  of  similar  tastes  to  himself,  willing  to  share  his 
trip  with  him,  and  not  grumble  at  his  numerous  stoppages. 
The  division  of  labour,  too,  in  these  double  machines,  as 
well  as  the  greater  pleasure  of  company,  cause  them  to  be 
very  desirable  machines.  Of  the  sociables,  I will  say  that 
almost  any  amount  of  weight  can  be  carried  strapped  on 
behind,  whilst  the  width  renders  the  carriage  of  the  tripod 
a matter  of  no  consequence. 

In  selecting  a make,  the  most  serviceable  as  well  as  the 
handiest  aud  safest,  are  those  with  a front  steering  wheel, 
and  the  principal  suitable  makes  of  these  being  the 
“ Meteor,”  by  Starley  and  Sutton,  of  Coventry  ; the 
“ Premier,"  by  Hillman,  Herbert,  and  Cooper,  of  Coven- 
try ; the  “ Salvo,”  by  Starley  Brothers,  also  of  Coventry  ; 
the  “ Empress,”  by  Thomas  Smith  and  Son,  Holborn  Via- 
duct, London ; and  the  “ Invincible,”  by  the  Surrey 
Machinist  Company,  Limited,  Great  Suffolk  Street,  Lon- 
don, S.E.  As  a rule,  tandem  tricycles,  although  among 
the  fleetest  of  cycles,  are  not  well  adapted  for  the  photo- 
grapher, owing  to  the  very  limited  amount  of  space  com- 
fortably available  for  the  stowage  of  his  paraphernalia. 
There  are,  indeed,  very  few  tandems  really  suitable  for 
his  purpose,  though  these  are  admirably  so,  and  in  so 
saying,  tny  thoughts  roam  to  the  “ Centaur  F.  S.  Tandem,” 
by  the  Centaur  Cycle  Co.,  of  Coventry,  and  the  “ Spring- 
field  Tandem,”  only  just  introduced  by  Singer  and  Co., 
both  of  which  are  thoroughly  well  adapted  for  the  oarriage 
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of  the  camera  and  slides,  by  reason  of  the  riders  being 
placed  well  apart,  and  there  beiDg  plenty  of  room,  and 
full  arrangements  for  carrying  baggage  between  them,  and 
immediately  over  the  axle  of  the  driviug  wheels  where 
the  weight  is  best  disposed. 

(To  be  continued.) 


METEOROLOGY  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

BY  J.  VINCENT  ELSDEN,  B.SC.  (LOND.),  F.C.S. 

Chapter  IV. — Atmospheric  Pressure— Barometers — 
Causes  of  Variation  of  Pressure— Sunshine  and  the 
Barometer. 

The  fact  that  the  atmosphere  exerts  pressure  upon  the 
earth’s  surface  scarcely  needs  proof.  Owing  to  the 
equality  of  this  pressure  in  all  directions,  we  are  not 
sensible  of  it  under  ordinary  circumstances ; but  the 
moment  this  equality  is  disturbed,  it  becomes  sufficiently 
evident.  Thus,  to  botrow  an  illustration  from  a piece  of 
apparatus  familiar  to  photographers,  the  pneumatic  plate- 
holder  consists  of  a flat  rubber  disc,  communicating  with 
an  air-ball.  When  the  air  is  squeezed  out  of  the  ball  and 
the  disc  applied  to  a glass  plate,  the  atmospheric  pressure 
upon  that  portion  of  the  plate  which  lies  opposite  to  the 
disc  is  no  longer  counterbalanced  by  the  pressure  of  the 
air  in  the  ball.  The  disc  and  plate  are  consequently  pressed 
tightly  together,  with  a force  corresponding  to  the 
difference  between  the  pressure  of  the  residual  air  in  the 
air-ball,  aud  the  prevailing  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
This  pressure  is  generally  about  1T7  lbs.  upon  every 
square  inch  of  surface. 

Familiar  as  this  property  of  the  atmosphere  appears  to 
be  at  the  present  day,  it  was  not  until  the  17 th  century 
that  Torricelli,  a pupil  of  Galileo,  discovered  it.  Galileo 
himself  had  previously  noticed  that  water  would  not  rise 
in  a pump  beyond  about  thirty-four  feet,  and  he  ventured 
upon  the  somewhat  strange  explanation  that  a column  of 
water,  when  lengthened  beyond  this  point,  at  last  breaks 
by  its  own  weight.  Torricelli,  however,  proved  that 
liquids  are  held  up  in  a vacuum  by  atmospheric  pressure 
alone ; that  the  atmosphere  presses  downwards  with  a 
uniform  force  upon  every  part  of  the  surface  of  liquids  ; 
that  this  pressure  is  transmitted  equally  and  in  all  direc- 
tions through  the  body  of  the  liquid  ; and  that  if  this 
pressure  is  relieved  from  any  portion  of  such  a surface,  by 
placing  an  exhausted  tube  over  it,  the  liquid  will  be  forced 
into  the  tube,  until  the  weight  of  the  colunm,  so  forced  up, 
is  equal  to  the  pressure  of  a column  of  the  atmosphere  of 
the  same  cross-section  as  the  tube.  This  is  the  principle  of 
the  barometer.  When  we  say,  therefore,  that  the  height  of 
the  mercurial  column  is  thirty  inches,  we  mean  that  thirty 
cubic  inches  of  mercury  (supposing  the  cross-section  of  the 
barometer  tube  to  be  one  square  inch)  weigh  as  much  as 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  every  square  inch  of 
the  earth’s  surface  at  that  locality.  Pascal  further  demon- 
strated the  truth  of  this  principle  by  showing  that  if  a 
barometer  be  taken  to  the  top  of  a mountain,  the  mercury 
sinks  in  proportion  as  the  height  of  the  atmosphere 
diminishes. 

The  simplest  form  of  barometer  is  a tube  standing  verti- 
cally in  a vessel  of  mercury,  the  height  of  the  column 
being  measured  by  a graduated  scale  beside  it.  The 
standard  barometer  used  at  Kcw  is  of  this  kind  ; but  to 
avoid  the  necessity  for  what  is  called  “capacity  correc- 
tion”— that  is,  the  correction  necessary  to  be  made  on 
taking  an  observation,  on  account  of  the  alteration  in  the 
level  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern — this  form  is  usually 
somewhat  modified.  Thus,  in  Fortin’s  barometer  the 
bottom  of  the  cistern  can  be  screwed  up,  at  each  ob- 
servation, so  that  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern 
just  reaches  an  ivory  pin,  marking  the  starting  point  of 
the  scale.  An  easier  method  is  adopted  in  the  Kew 
barometer,  in  which  the  inches  on  the  scale  are  shortened 


from  the  upper  part  downwards,  in  proportion  to  the  rela- 
tive sizes  of  the  tube  and  cistern,  so  that  a single  obser- 
vation is  enough  for  each  reading.  The  same  end  is 
gained  in  the  well-known  Siphon  barometer,  in  which  the 
short  leg  is  open,  and  the  movement  of  the  mercury  in 
each  leg  is  half  as  much  as  in  Fortin’s  instrument. 

As  two  readings  must  be  taken  each  time  with  this 
instrument,  the  errors  of  observation  tend  to  compensate 
each  other.  Another  advantage  of  the  Siphon  barometer 
is,  that  they  can  be  removed,  without  risk,  by  sloping  it 
until  all  the  mercury  passes  beyond  the  bend  into  the  long 
leg,  aud  then  carrying  it  with  the  bend  upwards.  The 
ordinary  dial  barometers  are  of  this  kind,  the  index  being 
moved  bv  means  of  a string  and  a Hoat  resting  upon  the 
mercury  in  the  short  leg.  A pencil  may  be  attached  to 
this  instrument  so  as  to  make  a mark  on  ruled  papej^  moved 
by  clockwork,  thus  giving  an  automatic  record,  and  form- 
ing what  is  tennc  1 a barograph;  but  automatic  registra- 
tion is  better  accomplished  by  photographic  meaus,  to  be 
described  hereafter.  A convenient  form  of  barometer  as 
regards  size  and  portability  is  the  Aneroid  (fig.  1),  in  which 


the  pressure  is  measured  by  the  elasticity  of  a thin  metal 
case,  partially  exhausted  of  air.  When  the  pressure  in- 
creases, the  lid  is  forced  inwards  ; when  it  diminishes,  a 
spring  pushes  the  lid  outwards.  The  movements  are  trans- 
mitted by  levers  to  a dial.  The  disadvantage  of  these 
instruments  for  very  accurate  work  is  the  liability  of  the 
mechanism  to  get  slightly  out  of  order,  rendering  constant 
comparison  necessary  withstaudard  mercurial  barometers. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  SPECTROSCOPE.— 
Lecture  I.* 

BY  CAPTAIN  W.  UE  W.  ABNEY,  II. E.,  F.R.S. 

Every  lecturer,  when  he  begins,  must  have  a text  of  some  de- 
scription, and  1 propose  to  make  my  text  for  the  lectures  a plate 
exposed  to  the  spectrum.  You  see  before  you  a spectroscope 
comprising  a collimator,  two  prisms,  and  a camera,  with  a lens 
of  13-inch  focal  length,  and  in  this  slide  is  a sensitive  collodion 
plate. 

The  spectrum  of  the  hot  carbons  of  the  electric  light  is  upon 
the  focussing  screen  which  you  see  before  you,  and  I will  simply 
expose  this  plate,  and  refer  to  it  from  time  to  time  as  my  lecture 
continues. 

The  plate  is  given  six  seconds’  exposure  to  the  light  of  that 
spectrum,  and  now  in  the  subdued  light  coming  from  this 
lantern,  whose  sides  are  covered  with  translucent  orange  paper, 

* Being  the  Cantor  Lecture-  (or  1885. 
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I see  the  picture  is  coming  out  under  the  action  of  the  ferrou^ 
oxalate  developer.  After  fixing,  we  see  that  we  have  the  photo- 
graphed spectrum  on  the  plate. 

This  is  the  text  on  which  I have  to  hang  my  lectures.  We 
have  three  things  to  consider.  First  of  all,  we  have  got  the 
light,  then  we  have  the  apparatus,  and  then  the  sensitive 
material  on  which  the  spectrum  is  taken.  The  white  light 
from  the  carbon  poles,  in  passing  through  the  apparatus,  is 
spread  out  into  a coloured  band,  which  we  called  the  spectrum  ; 
and  the  spectrum  has  effected  a change  in  the  sensitive  salt  of 
silver,  as  is  shown  by  the  blackening  on  the  application  of  what 
is  called  a developer.  The  cause  of  the  change  in  the  sensitive 
material  is  what  I first  address  myself  to. 

To  conceive  a right  notion  of  photographic  action  we  must 
first  of  all  conceive,  in  the  most  elementary  manner,  the  struc- 
ture of  matter.  The  structure  is  beyond  our  actual  visual 
acquaintance,  but  we  may  be  able  to  visualise  it  from  the  way 
it  behaves  ; we  have  to  draw  our  conclusion  about  it  from 
evidence  of  an  experimental  nature.  What  we  want  to  get  is  a 
mental  picture  of  matter. 

Physicists  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  homogeneous 
matter  is  composed  of  molecules,  or  small  masses  which  are 
altogether  similar  one  to  another,  i.e.,  they  have  the  same  com- 
position. In  different  matter,  these  molecules  have  different 
weights.  F urther,  it  is  believed  that  the  molecules,  or  the 
small  particles  of  matter,  are  themselves  composed  of  atoms, 
which  we  take  to  be  the  fundamental  unit  of  matter.  Now, 
from  experimental  data,  Sir  William  Thomson  and  others  have 
come  to  conclusions  a<>  to  the  limits  of  the  size  of  these  mole- 
cules, and  also  as  to  their  distribution  in  space.  From  the 
kinetic  theory  of  gases,  it  is  concluded  that  the  diameter  of  a 
molecule  lies  somewhere  between  one  twenty- five  millionth  part 
of  an  inch  and  one  two  hundred  and  fifty  millionth  part  of  an 
inch.  Further,  in  gases  it  is  conceived  that  the  molecules  are 
free  to  move  in  straight  lines  in  any  direction,  the  direction 
being  altered  only  when  the  molecules  collide  ; that  is  to  say, 
when  they  strike  one  against  another.  In  a liquid,  the  particles 
are  bonded  much  more  closely  together,  and  the  free  path  of  the 
molecules  is  very  much  shorter ; that  is  to  say,  that  they  can- 
not go  from  one  place  to  another  without  very  much  more  fre- 
quently coming  into  contact  with  other  molecules  ; and  the 
molecules  pass  from  place  to  place  at  a very  much  slower  rate 
than  they  do  in  gases.  A solid,  'such  as  is  our  silver  salt,  is  con- 
ceived to  be  such  that  the  molecule  has  no  free  path,  but  is  con- 
fined in  a limited  space  in  which  it  can  oscillate,  moving  round 
a mean  centre.  As  to  the  distribution  of  these  molecules  in 
liquids  and  solids,  Sir  William  Thomson  has  arrived  at  very 
definite  conclusions  also.  In  a lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
he  said  that  he  concludes  that  in  every  ordinary  liquid,  or  trans- 
parent solid,  or  seemingly  opaque  solid,  the  mean  distances 
between  contiguous  particles  is  less  than  one  twelve  millionth 
of  an  inch,  and  more  than  one  two  thousand  five  hundred 
millionth  part  of  an  inch.  Those  are  big  figures,  but  still  the 
distauce  apart  is  very  small.  “ To  form  a conception  of  this,’’ 
he  says,  “ imagine  a globe  of  water  as  large  as  an  ordinary  foot- 
ball to  be  maguified  to  the  size  of  the  earth,  each  constituent 
molecule  being  similarly  magnified.  The  magnified  structure 
would  be  more  coarse-grained  than  a heap  of  small  shot,  but 
probably  less  coarse-grained  than  a heap  of  footballs.”  So  you 
see  that,  by  magnifying  to  this  extent,  you  have  a coarse-grained- 
ness v.hich,  of  course,  is  only  relatively  coarse-grained  after  such 
an  enormous  magnification.  Or  you  may  put  it  in  a different 
sense.  If  you  magnify  eight  thousand  diameters  by  an  ordinary 
microscope — and  that  is  about  the  limit  to  which  a microscope 
will  magnify— and  if  you  magnify  that  eight  thousand  diameters 
again  eight  thousand  times,  you  would  be  able  to  see  the  mole- 
cular structure  of  water.  So  much,  then,  for  molecules. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  atoms.  These  will  not  bear  such  a 
very  large  disproportion  of  size  to  the  molecules  as  do  the  mole- 
cules to  the  smallest  visible  particles.  We  must,  however,  I 
think,  conceive  that  every  atom  (and  this  is  an  important  point) 
is  charged  with  energy  very  much  in  the  same  way  that  the 
maornet  is  charged  ; only,  instead  of  two  poles,  as  a magnet  has, 
each  atom  has  only  one  pole.  It  is  unipolar. 

Now,  suppose  that  this  energy  is  something  like  electrical 
energy.  We  know  that  positive  repels  positive,  and  that  nega- 
tive repels  negative.  And  further,  wc  know  that  the  positive 
energy  will  attract  what  is  called  negative  energy  ; and  if  the 
two  be  exactly  equal  when  they  combine,  of  course  there  will  be 
a neutral  state.  But  in  the  case  of  the  atoms  of  matter,  circum- 
stantial evidence  tells  us  that  the  amount  of  electrical  energy 


which  is  upon  a given  atom  of  matter — if  you  like  to  put  it  in 
that  way — is  never  the  same  as  it  is  upon  another  atom  of 
matter  ; that  is  to  say,  there  is  always  a surplus  of  one  over  the 
other.  Thus  we  may  have  an  atom  charged  with  what  we  may 
call  plus  2 of  energy,  and  another  one  charged  with  minus  1 of 
energy.  Those  two  atoms,  on  coming  together,  give  you  a result 
of  energy  of  plus  1,  and  this  would  again  be  capable  of  attract- 
ing another  atom  of  matter  which  was  charged  with  a negative 
energy,  and  so  on.  From  chemical  considerations,  it  would 
appear  that  plus  and  minus  energies  of  different  atoms,  as  I have 
said  before,  are  never  exact  multiples  of  one  another,  and  that 
when  they  are  bonded  together  there  is  always  an  excess  one 
over  the  other.  A good  example  of  the  energy  of  the  combina- 
tion of  atoms  together  may  be  shown  by  the  combination 
between  a gas,  chlorine,  which  we  have  here,  and  the  metal 
antimony,  and  you  will  see  that  when  the  latter,  as  powder,  is 
thrown  into  the  former,  the  two  combine  with  an  evolution  of 
heat,  showing  that  a vast  amount  of  energy  is  given  out.  The 
chlorine  aud  the  antimony  form  chloride  of  antimony  ; that  is 
to  say,  five  atoms  of  chlorine  and  one  of  antimony.  [A  small 
quantity  of  finely -powdered  antimony  was  dropped  into  a jar  of 
chlorine  ] You  see  the  evolution  of  heat  between  those  two  ; so 
much,  in  fact,  that  the  chloride  of  antimony,  as  it  was  formed, 
was  at  a perfectly  bright  white  heat.  The  case  immediately 
before  us  is  the  silver  salt.  Let  us  experiment  with  that  in  a 
similar  way.  Into  the  chlorine  I will  throw  some  powdered 
silver,  and  I wish  you  to  notice  the  difference  between  the  re- 
sults in  the  two  cases.  [A  small  quantity  of  the  powdered  silver 
was  dropped  into  a jar  of  chlorine.]  You  see  that  the  combina- 
tion between  the  silver  and  the  chlorine  only  produces  a red 
heat,  whereas  antimony  produced  a white  heat.  In  other  words, 
the  combination  between  antimouy  and  chlorine  is  much  more 
vigorous  than  the  combination  between  silver  and  chlorine. 
If  you  had  to  separate  the  atoms  of  chlorine  from  those  of  the 
antimony,  you  would  have  to  use  very  much  greater  force  than 
if  you  had  to  separate  the  atoms  of  silver  from  the  atoms  of 
chlorine. 

When  two  electrified  bodies  attract  one  another,  they  attract 
one  another  inversely  as  to  the  square  of  the  dislance;  that  is 
to  say,  if  there  is  a distance  of  one  foot  between  them,  they 
attract  one  another  with  a force  of  say — 1.  If  they  are  two  feet 
from  one  another,  they  only  attract  one  another  with  a quarter 
that  amount.  Supposing  atoms  attracted  one  another  according 
to  the  same  law,  then  of  course  they  being  so  very  close  to  one 
another,  the  attraction  would  be  considerably  greater  than  if 
they  were  visibly  apart. 

But  besides  this  attraction  between  atoms  comprised  in  the 
molecules,  there  also  seems  to  be  a repulsive  action,  into  which 
I will  not  enter  more  fully  now,  because  that  would  be  almost 
beside  my  subject ; but  I may  say  that  besides  the  atoms 
attracting  one  another  (we  will  take  chloride  of  silver,  for 
instance)  when  they  get  within  a certain  distance  of  one  another, 
they  repel  one  another,  and  so  there  is  a continual  oscillation 
between  the  atoms  composing  those  molecules. 

{To  be  continuetl.) 


Corrcsponbcnrc. 

DR.  EDER’S  NEW  SULPHITE  OF  AMMONIA 
DEVELOPER. 

Sir, — As  nearly  every  week  sees  the  publication  of  a 
new  developer,  or  some  modification  of  an  old  one,  it  seems 
to  me  possible  th  it  the  above  may  fail  to  meet  the 
attention  which  it  merits,  especially  as  the  new  light, 
which  is  to  render  all  others  needless,  published  the 
formula  with  the  trilling  omission  of  the  ammonia,  and 
which,  of  course,  disippointed  those  who  followed  its 
leading.  I think  this  new  developer  contains  all  the 
advantages,  with  none  of  the  defects,  of  those  which  have 
preceded  it.  It  comes  up  rapidly,  giving  brilliant  and 
well-graded  pictures,  without  a trace  of  fog  or  frilling.  It 
does  not  discolour  on  the  plate,  and  the  same  solution  may 
be  used  two  or  three  times,  although  I do  not  think  such 
close  economy  desirable  ; and  it  shares  with  the  sulphite 
of  soda  the  advantage  of  not  staining  the  fingers.  As  the 
original  formula  was  published  in  the  Freuch  fashion  of 
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Drams. 

2 

7 

4 

1 

6 

4 


Grains. 

34 

42 

20 


“ parts,’’  the  understanding  of  which  does  not  come  by 
nature,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  repeat  its  English 
equivalent : — 

Ounces 

A. — Pyro 

Sulphite  of  ammonium 
Water  

B.  — Bromide  of  ammonium 

Ammonia,  -880 

Water  

For  use,  take  1 dram  8 m.  each  to  3|  ounces  of  water. 
Perhaps  a little  less  of  the  B,  or  the"  quantity  of  water 
may  be  somewhat  increased  if  needful ; for,  as  usual,  this 
developer,  like  all  others,  requires  to  be  mixed  “ with 
brains,”  of  which  all  photographers  worthy  of  the  uame 
keep  a stock  on  hand.  It  seems  to  serve  equally  well  with 
all  commercial  plates;  at  least,  I have  tried  it  with 
Edwards’,  Paget,  and  the  Imperial  with  perfect  success. 

1 shall  discard  the  use  of  all  others  for  this  till  a better 
appears,  which  I do  not  think  will  be  very  sood. — I 
remain,  yours  obediently,  F.  II.  Carter. 

FERROUS  OXALATE  VERSUS  PYRO  AND 
11YDROKINONE. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  Charles  F.  Coombe’s  query, 
under  this  heading,  I beg  to  reply  : — 

1st.  Supposing  we  are  developing  quarter-plates,  using 
about  2 ounces  of  mixed  developer  in  the  dish,  a batch  of 
about  a dozen  may  be  developed  without  any  serious  loss  in 
developing  power  being  noticeable. 

2nd.  A sufficient  quantity  of  sulphate  of  copper  (to  be 
added  to  the  ferrous  sulphate  solution)  will  be  about 
10  grs.  to  the  pint. 

3rd.  Sixty  grains  of  dry  powdered  ferrous  sulphate  will 
dissolve  in  1 oz.  of  saturated  solution  of  potassic  oxalate 
(neutral)  without  producing  a precipitate.  S.  Bottone. 


DULLING  METAL  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHING. 

Dear  Sir, — Can  you  tell  me  of  a good  mixture  for 
“ dulling”  the  surface  of  cast-metal? 

1 have  tried  one  which  acts  indifferently  well,  composed 
of  gold  size,  turpentine,  and  the  required  quantity  of  white 
lead  and  black  ; but  a slight  glaze  occurs. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  have  an  acquaint- 
ance with  such  work  as  photographing  cast-metal  goods; 
if  so,  I should  much  value  a recipe  for  the  treatment,  so  as 
to  secure  a dull  surface. — I am,  yours  truly, 

It.  B.  Smith. 


or  even  two-thirds,  of  the  silver  used  should  be  combined  with 
an  organic  salt  rather  than  a chloride. 

The  Chairman  hoped  the  process  would  receive  further  atten- 
tion, as  he  believed  there  was  still  something  to  get  out  of  it 
beyond  their  present  knowledge.  In  reference  to  the  mixture 
of  silver  citrate  and  chloride,  he  had  obtained  a rich  chocolate 
brown  by  using  equal  parts  of  each. 

Mr.  Henderson  remarked  that  the  power  of  modifying  the 
proportion  of  chloride  in  these  emulsions  allowed  of  results  being 
obtained  which  could  not  be  done  in  any  other  way  ; as  an 
instance,  a large  proportion  of  chloride  gave  thin  images,  and  a 
small  proportion  great  density. 

The  following  question  was  then  read: — “Are  there  any 
white  enamel  plates  in  the  market  cheaper  than  opal  ? ’’ 

It  was  said  that  a ferrotype  plate  coated  with  a white  com- 
position was  an  .->111016  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Skene  (Columbo)  spoke  of  the  annoyance  caused  by 
insensitive  marks  on  some  commercial  plates,  and  which,  he 
believed,  was  due  to  the  racks  used  in  drying. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  had  met  with  several  kinds  of  stains  in  com- 
mercial plates,  which  were  attributable  to  an  inefficie  nt  method 
of  drying. 

Mr.  Hevdekson  used  cane  racks,  which  did  notstain  the  plate3  ; 
still,  he  thought  that  an  emulsion  insufficiently  washed  was 
often  the  cause  of  these  markings. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  exhibited  a remarkable  case  of  red  and  green 
fog,  in  which  the  image  was  of  a deep  ruby  colour.  Another  plate 
of  the  same  batch,  developed  without  bromide,  and  with  very 
little  ammonia,  yielded  a clear  negative,  which  pointed  to  bro- 
mide beiug  one  of  the  causes  of  green  fog. 

The  Chairman  was  of  opinion  that  a large  proportion  of 
bromide  would  have  given  a clear  negative. 

Another  short  discussion  anent  the  rise  and  fall  shutter 
between  lenses,  was  then  opened  by  Mr.  W.  B.  B.  W ELLINGTON, 
who  found  that  an  opening  of  one-3ixteentk  of  an  inch  at  the 
bottom  was  sufficient  to  illuminate  all  but  the  four  corners  of  a 
plate. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  meant  unequal  illumination, 
because,  had  that  opening  been  in  the  centre  of  the  lens,  the 
corners  of  the  plate  would  have  obtained  the  advantage.  The 
shape  of  a stop  would  not  alter  the  image,  but  the  position  of 
the  stop  did  make  a difference. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  the  Chairman,  Messrs. 
Mackie,  Wellington,  Haddon,  Collier,  and  Henderson. 


f rocccbiiiigs  of  Sorittbs. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

A MEETING  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  30th  ult., 
Mr.  A.  Cowan  in  the  chair. 

An  interesting  discussion  on  positive  printing  by  the  gelatino- 
chloride  of  silver  process  was  initiated  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson, 
who  showed  a number  of  transparencies,  made  according  to  the 
formula  recorded  on  page  398,  and  that  gentleman  found  it 
possible  to  utilize  discoloured  emulsions  by  treating  them  with 
an  excess  of  chloride,  which  excess,  after  adding  more  gelatine, 
was  removed  by  washing ; the  usu  d proportions  of  citrate 
or  acetate  could  then  be  added.  Another  series  of  transparen- 
cies was  shown  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Starnes,  some  of  which  had  been 
printed  on  citro-chloride  emulsion  plates,  the  silver  having  been 
previously  converted  into  an  oxide,  and  others,  wherein  a mix- 
ture of  acetate  and  chloride,  prepared  from  silver  carbonate,  bad 
been  used ; these  latter  examples,  untoned,  were  exceedingly 
rich  in  colour,  but  some  toned  specimens  were  disappointing. 
The  general  opinion  appeared  to  be  that  for  the  purposes  of 
reproduction  or  lantern  work,  toning  would  not  be  necessary. 
It  was  stated  that  eitrate  gave  a blacker  image  than  acetate, 
but  lost  much  vigour  in  the  toning  bath,  and  one  half  at  least, 


Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

A council  meeting  was  held  on  July  27th  at  25,  Old  Bond  Street, 
Lieut.-General  the  Right  lion,  the  Lord  de  Rosin  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  con- 
firmed, the  following  members  were  elected : — W.  Gaddum, 
Rev.  E.  ltaste,  J.  P.  Holmes,  H.  Favarger,  and  Ludwig  G. 
Barber. 

The  Secretary  then  laid  before  the  meeting  prints  from  the 
negatives  which  had  been  sent  for  the  current  year  ; but  it  was 
found  impossible,  owing  to  the  large  number  contributed,  to 
make  the  awards,  and  the  decision  respecting  the  prizes  was 
therefore  deferred  till  the  next  meeting. 

A number  of  portraits  recently  taken  by  Mr.  Bassano,  by  order 
of  the  Council,  for  the  Museum  aeries,  were  submitted  by  the 
Secretary  forapproval  ; they  iucluded  portraits  of  H.S.H.  Prince 
Edward  of  Saxe- Weimar,  Mr.  James  Abernethy  (Pres,  of  the 
Institute  of  Civil  Engineers),  the  Earl  of  Scarborough,  Mr.  Sant, 
It  A.,  Mr.  Beuj.  Scott  (City  Chamberlain),  Lord  Sherbrooke, 
Mr.  Scharf  (Keeper  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery),  Mr.  Thomas 
Salt,  M.P.,  Sir  Samuel  Scott,  Bart.,  the  Marquis  of  Abergavenny, 
and  others. 

Mr.  Bassano  showed  the  Council  the  gallery  and  rooms 
which  he  proposed  to  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Society,  aud 
for  the  exhibition  of  their  pictures,  aud  all  present  expressed 
their  entire  satisfaction  with  Mr.  Bassano’s  arrangements. 

A telegram  was  received  from  Mr.  Walter  Wood,  the  Manager 
of  t'>e  Standard,  expressing  his  regret,  owing  to  absence  from 
England,  at  being  unable  to  be  present. 


Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society. 

A number  of  the  members  have  had  an  excursion  to  Hawkstone 
near  Shrewsbury,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  S.  F.  Flower.  On 
arriving  at  Hoduet,  cameras  were  quickly  unpacked,  and  shots 
fired  up  the  quaint  village  street.  Proceeding  up  the  street, 
more  plates  were  exposed  on  the  black  aud  white  cottages  and 
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church.  The  party  was  then  driven  to  the  Ilawkstone  Hotel, 
and,  after  a cold  collation,  entered  the  park,  a domain  of  singular 
beauty — hill  and  dale,  wood  and  water,  all  contributing  in  turn 
to  set  it  off.  Plates  were  exposed  on  a white  marble  statue 
erected  by  the  tenantry  and  friends  to  the  memory  of  Viscount 
Hill  (1800  to  1875).  The  party  visited  the  various  sights, 
including  the  “ Lion’s  Den  ” and  the  deep  Roman  well  ; and 
then,  entering  a deep  ravine,  found  themselves  in  a long  subter- 
ranean passage,  lighted  only  by  a few  wax  matches,  suddenly 
emerging  into  the  hermit’s  cave,  the  interior  of  which  is  lined 
with  beautiful  shells,  and  lighted  with  coloured  windows.  This 
had  a plate  exposed  on  it.  After  tea  the  party  re-entered  the 
waggonette  for  the  return  journey ; but  some  time  before  the 
entrance  to  the  Park  was  reached,  a hilt  was  cried,  and  a few 
more  plates  were  exposed  on  the  “Citadel,”  the  residence  of  the 
Rev.  John  Hill. 

Tire  eighth  excursion  of  the  Society  was  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Henry  Champ,  the  ramble  being  to  Gawsworth,  near 
Macclesfield,  a village  with  picturesque  attractions.  The 
weather  was  unpromising,  and  proved  wet.  Nevertheless  some 
thirty  to  forty  plates  were  exposed,  some  under  considerable 
difficulty  ; for  when  to  the  attention  demanded  by  focussing, 
light,  screws,  shutters,  stops,  and  exposures,  is  added  the  skill 
to  hold  up  an  umbrella  in  wind  and  rain  to  protect  the  polished 
mahogany  and  bright  brass  fittings,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  if 
pictures  are  secured,  credit  is  due  to  the  zeal  with  which  this 
enjoyable  and  instructive  pursuit  is  taken  up. 

Gawsworth  so  abounds  in  picturesque  combinations — old 
hall,  rectory,  church,  water  (rellectiug  the  church,  and  carrying 
on  its  bosom  patches  of  lilies),  abundance  of  foliage,  aud 
cottages — that  a Saturday  afternoon  is  all  too  short.  The  first 
exposure  was  upon  an  old  cross  by  the  roadside,  before  reaching 
Gawsworth.  This  was  taken  in  the  rain.  The  members  were 
fortunate  in  being  kindly  permitted  to  enter  the  grounds  and 
take  several  views  of  the  Hall,  the  residence  of  Lord  Petersham  ; 
the  old  three-storied  window  at  the  back  being  pointed  out  as 
unique  in  the  black  and  white  style  of  architecture.  Views  of 
the  church  were  afterwards  secured,  the  members  finishing  up 
their  efforts  amid  a downpour  of  rain,  the  enthusiastic  secretary 
being  fairly  pelted  away  by  it  in  “taking  his  last  shot.” 
Although  the  plates  were  exposed  under  such  adverse  circum- 
stances, the  resulting  negatives  have  proved  in  many  instances 
good  ones. 


North  Staffordshire  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 
The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Wedesday,  July 
‘29th,  Mr.  F.  J.  Emekv  (Vice-President)  in  the  chair. 

Some  of  the  members  showed  prints  from  negatives  taken  on 
the  occasion  of  the  last  excursion  to  Tutbury,  &c. 

The  Chairman  expressed  regret  that  unpropitious  weather,  on 
the  day  appointed  for  meeting  their  Derby  friends,  had  deterred 
so  many  members  from  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
offered,  and  hoped  that  on  a future  aud  more  auspicious  occasion 
the  North  Staffordshire  Amateur  Photographic  Association 
might  hav8  the  pleasure  of  assembling  in  greater  force,  and 
meeting  their  courteous  neighbours. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  produced  a photograph  of  a group  of 
members  taken  at  Tutbury,  and  kindly  sent  by  Mr.  Bourdiu,  of 
the  Derby  Society. 

It  was  resolved  that  excursions  be  made  to  Dovedale,  on  Wed- 
nesday, August  5th ; to  Moreton  Old  Hall  and  Windlop,  on 
Saturday,  August  loth  ; to  Trentham  Park  and  Gardens,  on 
Saturday,  August  22nd.  It  was  also  resolved  that  an  exhibi- 
tion of  members’  work  be  held  in  the  large  Mechanics’  Hall  in 
November  next,  and  that  amateurs,  members  of  the  neighbour- 
ing societies  of  Liverpool,  51  inchester,  Derby,  Nottingham,  and 
Barton,  be  invited  to  send  c mtributions  thereto. 

Some  fiuancial  nutters  having  been  disposed  of,  the  meeting 
terminated. 


Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

On  Saturday,  August  1st,  the  seventh  out-door  meeting  was 
held  at  Hadden  Hall,  in  Derbyshire;  and  notwithstanding  the 
event  of  Bank  Holiday  falling  on  the  following  Monday,  there 
was  a considerable  muster.  The  weather  on  the  occasion  was 
fortunately  all  that  the  most  fastidious  photographer  could  wish 
for. 

Arrangements  having  been  m wle  with  the  custodian  of  the 
place,  a master  key  of  the  various  doors  about  the  building  was 


obtained,  and  cameras  were  got  to  work  without  delay  in  al 
directions,  and  at  every  available  point  of  advantage. 

Plates  were  exposed  on  the  terrace  steps,  the  terrace  front,  the 
Eagle  Tower,  the  courtyard,  ball  room,  chapel,  and  other  in- 
teriors ; whilst  some  splendid  general  views  from  a distance,  and 
from  two  or  three  good  points  of  view,  were  also  obtained,  and 
a very  large  number  of  pictures  were  obtained  which  could  only 
by  accident  fail  to  turn  out  successfully. 

After  tei,  there  being  still  an  hour  to  spare,  a group  was  taken 
on  a 12  by  10  plate  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  with  a picturesque 
cottage  in  the  background,  including  also  the  famous  box  trees, 
fantastically  clipped  into  the  form  of  the  boar’s  head  and  pea- 
cock, which  forms  the  crest  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  A pleasant 
return  drive  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  to  Bakewell  Station 
finished  up  the  proceedings. 

The  next  out-door  meeting  will  be  held  at  Worsley,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  William  Broughton. 

On  Wednesday,  the  19th  of  August,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
have  a full  day  excursion,  particulars  of  which  will  be  duly 
notified. 


®alk  iit  flje  Sfubio. 

A Rotating  Top  for  the  Tripod. — We  have  seen  an  ingenious 
and  useful  arrangement  devised  by  C.  Cusworth,  and  calculated 
to  be  of  use  to  the  photographic  t ourist.  The  top  is  double, 
and  the  upper  part  can  be  made  to  slowly  rotate  by  turning  a 
milled  head,  so  that  not  only  is  it  easy  to  follow  a moving 
object,  but  the  taking  of  a series  of  views  which  shall  sweep  the 
horizon  is  facilitated.  The  rotating  part  projects  upwards  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch,  so  that  the  camera  shall  quite  clear  the 
legs  of  the  tripod,  and  the  whole  thickness  of  the  top  is  a trifle 
under  one  inch. 

Death  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Sprague. — It  is  with  regret  we  have  to 
announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Robert  Winter  Sprague,  of  the  firm 
of  Sprague  aud  Co.  To  the  deceased  gentleman  we  are  indebted 
for  that  skill  and  energy  which  have  made  the  well-known  “ Ink 
Photo  ’’  process  oi  the  firm  a commercial  success. 

Use  of  Carbon  Bisulphide  in  Prisms.  By  H.  Draper. — 
Although  carbon  bisulphide  has  a higher  refractive  power  than 
glass,  yet  its  use  in  spectroscopic  observations  has  been  much 
restricted,  owing  to  the  spectra  produced  by  prisms  filled  with 
this  material  being  ill-defined.  The  result  is  due  to  striic,  caused 
by  convection  currents  produced  by  inequality  of  temperature. 
These  can  be  prevented  by  an  active  rotation  of  the  liquid,  and 
by  maintaining  the  temperature  of  the  prism  constant ; the 
former  being  effected  by  the  author  by  a small  propeller  wheel 
driven  by  an  electric  motor,  the  latter  by  a temperature  regu- 
lator. The  constant  temperature  also  prevents  the  changing  of 
the  refractive  energy  of  the  liquid,  and  the  continual  shifting  of 
the  position  of  the  spectral  liues  either  in  one  direction  or  the 
other.  The  adoption  of  these  devices  is  of  great  practical  value, 
inasmuch  as  a bisulphide  prism,  whilst  giving  seven-eighths  as 
much  dispersion  as  six  flint  prisms,  gives  four  times  the  light  in 
the  entire  spectrum,  and  eight  times  the  light  in  the  region  near 
G.  For  photographic  purposes,  the  carbon  bisulphide  prism 
should  replace  the  train  of  glass  prisms,  and  even  gratings. — 
Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society. 

Production  of  Platinum  in  Russia.  ( Dinyl  Polyt.  J.,  255, 
489.) — It  is  stated  that  platinum  was  discovered  by  accident  in 
the  process  of  gold-washing  at  Werch-Issetsk  in  the  Ural  moun- 
tains in  1822.  According  to  Kiippen,  however,  the  discovery  of 
platinum  appears  to  have  been  made  at  Newjansk  in  1819.  The 
extraction  was  commenced  in  1825,  10  puds  (1  pud  = 1G-38 
kilos.)  being  obtained.  In  1830  the  quautity  rose  to  100  puds, 
and  in  1840  it  leached  a maximum,  namely  213J  puds.  The 
large  increase  in  1810  was  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  platinum 
coinage.  The  production  fell  as  soon  as  the  coining  of  platinum 
money  was  abandoned.  The  following  quantities  were  obtained 
between  I860  and  1881  : — 


18S0. 

1882. 

1867. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

61*6 

142  5 

109 

118 

125 

93 

9G  puds 

1874.  1875. 

1870. 

1877. 

1373. 

1879. 

1880. 

1831. 

122  9 4 

96 

103 

126 

138 

179 

182  puds. 

The  district  of  Gloroblagodatski  and  the  works  at  Nishne-Tagilsk 

are  the  centres  of  the  platinum  production. — Chemical  Societies 
Abstracts. 

Light  and  Sound  Metrets. — Now  the  waves  of  light  as  they 
t.avel  between  the  objects  we  are  looking  at  and  our  eye,  are  ef 
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various  lengths,  but  all  shorter  than  the  sixth  metret.  The 
shortest  are  about  four,  and  the  longest  about  eight,  of  the  sevcnth- 
metrets,  but  none  so  long  as  ten  seventh-metrets,  which  would 
make  up  the  whole  of  a sixth-metret.  They  must  therefore  take 
rank  with  microscopic  objects  so  small  that  they  can  only  be  seen 
with  a tolerably  high  power.  Small  as  they  aro,  these  tiny  waves 
advance  with  extraordinary  speed,  travelling  a distance  of  thirty 
quadrants  of  the  earth  in  a second  of  time,  meaning  by  a quadrant 
the  distance  along  a meridian  from  the  earth’s  equator  to  the  pole, 
a distance  which  measures  ten  millions  of  metres.  The  vibratory 
motion  at  each  point  of  space  is  transverse  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  waves  are  travelling,  a kind  of  motion  with  which  we 
are  familiar  in  the  waves  that  run  along  the  surface  of  water. 
The  range  of  this  transverse  motion  is  about  a tenth-inetret,  the 
very  minute  quantity  to  which  I draw  attention  below  ; and  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  is  repeated  varies  with  the  colour  of  the 
light,  and  for  green  light  has  about  its  mean  value.  In  a ray 
which  produces  this  colour  the  oscillatory  movement  is  repeated 
about  as  often  every  second  as  there  are  seconds  in  nineteen 
millions  of  years.  What,  then,  are  Metrets  ? Scientific  measures 
are  now  made  in  metres  and  divisions  of  the  metre.  The  metre 
itself  is  a few  inches  more  than  a yard  long,  and  is  divided  into 
metrets,  a convenient  name  for  its  decimal  sub-divisions,  that  is, 
sub-divisions  each  of  which  is  the  tenth  part  of  the  one  before  it 
in  the  series,  and  ten  times  the  next  after  it.  The  decimetre,  or 
tenth  part  of  a metre,  is  the  first  of  the-e  metrets  ; it  is  about  a 
hand-breadth.  The  next  metret  is  the  centimetre,  the  hundredth 
part  of  a metre,  and  is  about  a nail-breadth.  The  third -metret  is 
the  millimetre,  about  the  distance  across  a small  pin’s  head.  The 
fourth-metret  is  the  tenth  of  this,  and  is  about  the  thickness  of  a 
sheet  of  paper.  The  fifth-metret  is  microscopical ; it  is  inter- 
mediate in  size  between  the  diameters  of  the  red  and  white  discs 
that  float  in  human  blood.  The  tenth  of  this,  the  sixth-metret, 
would  be  a very  small  object  in  the  microscope,  and  no  microscope 
is  able  to  show  the  seventh-metret,  which  is  the  next  of  the  series. 
However,  the  study  of  nature  has  obliged  us  to  go  farther  than 
the  microscope  can  penetrate,  and  leads  us  on  to,  at  all  events, 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  cf  this  scries  of  metrets.  The  tenth- 
metret  is  so  small  that  a child  during  the  years  of  its  most  vigor- 
ous growth  is  growing  at  the  average  rate  of  between  thirty  and 
forty  of  them  every  second,  and  the  eleventh-metret  is  the  tenth 
part  of  this  again.  This  is  about  as  far  as  the  scientific  examina- 
tion of  nature  has  as  yet  obliged  us  to  go. — G.  Johnstone  Stoncy, 
lecturing  at  the  Royal  Institution. 

A Typical  Girl-Portrait  by  Galton's  Method.— The  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  and  his  assistant  at  Smith  College,  says  the 
Journal,  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing,  by  the  means  of 
science,  a feat  which  has  been  attempted  through  literature  in 
many  resolute  and  vain  experiments.  The  typical  young 
woman  of  culture,  the  ideal  of  many  poets,  the  study  of  modern 
novelists,  has  been  finally  discovered  and  made  public,  not  by 
insight,  nor  philosophy,  but  by  *he  useful,  though  apparently 
prosaic,  art  of  photography.  The  process  by  which  the  typical 
girl  has  been  produced  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  seen 
the  results  of  Francis  Galton’s  experiments  in  photography. 
Two  points  are  marked  ou  the  camera,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
sitter  exactly  c iucide  with  these  points.  Perhaps  a dozen  or 
twenty-five  sitters  are  chosen,  and  each  quickly  takes  his  place 
before  the  camera,  occupying  only  a second  or  two.  All  are 
placed  in  the  same  position,  the  sitter  with  the  most  regular 
features  being  taken  first,  and  in  the  end  there  is  developed  the 
composite  photograph  which  shows  the  features  common  to  all 
the  sitters.  Remarkable  results  have  been  obtained.  Com- 
posite photographs  of  men  of  science  and  mathematics  have 
been  developed  in  which  the  features  of  the  type  have  been 
preserved,  and  individual  peculiarities  lost.  The  experiment  at 
Smith  College  has  been  particularly  interesting  and  successful. 
Eleven  girls  in  the  senior  class  in  physics  were  placed  before  the 
camera  in  turn,  and  slowly  the  typical  girl  of  culture  grew  out 
of  the  shadows,  one  might  say,  since  she  exists  only  in  part 
anywhere.  The  photograph,  fully  developed,  excites  an 
uncanny  feeling,  for  the  eleven  seniors  have  melted  into  one, 
a beiug  that  does  not  exist,  yet  serves  a useful  purpose  as  a type, 
'lhe  mystery  of  the  camera  is  undeniably  beautiful.  With  high 
brow  softened  by  fluffy  waves  of  hair,  deep-eyed,  with  refintd 
features  and  earnest  expression,  she  is  a young  woman  of 
dignity  and  sweetness.  .She  is  born  for  deep  thought,  and  yet 
for  sympathetic  comfort  and  cheer.  To  be  sure,  she  hits  a 
tendency  toward  a double  chin,  but  the  lines  of  her  countenance 
are  noble,  and  her  head  is  evenly  developed.  The  senior  class 
at  Smith  College  has  named  its  new  sister  Miss  Senior  I\  Smith, 


the  P.  indicating  Physics,  and  will  place  her  photograph  in 
their  albums,  a shadow  substance  of  a thing  unseen,  among  the 
class  photographs  of  bright  and  thoroughly  alive  graduates. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on 

August  12  will  be  “ Ou  the  Use  of  Sulphites  and  Bisulphites  in 
the  Developer.”  Saturday  out-door  meeting  at  Chiswick  ; meet 
at  Gunuersbury  Station  at  2 o’clock. 

♦ 


lo  ComsjJonbcitfs. 


We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Ebbw  Vale.— 1.  The  series  is  not  yet  complete,  and  will  be  con- 
tinued shortly.  2.  As  far  as  we  know,  there  is  nothing  of  the 
kind  published  ; but  it  is  probable  you  will  experience  no  difficulty 
in  making  a satisfactory  arrangement.  Perhaps,  if  you  send  us  a 
rough  tracing  we  may  be  able  to  make  some  useful  suggestion. 

E.  Edwards  and  Co. — Your  request  is  unreasonable.  We  have 
written  to  you. 

Teignbridge. — As  a matter  of  fact  we  have  both  in  use  at  the 
present  moment — one  thickness  of  each.  Perhaps  it  is  needless 
to  give  a formal  opinion. 

Ceramic.— A short  "handbook  of  the  enamel  process,  by  the  dusting- 
011  method,  is  published  by  Solomon,  of  22,  Red  Lion  Square,  and 
we  have  in  hand  a paper  on  the  same  subject  by  the  late 
II.  Nathaniel  White,  which  paper  will  be  published  shortly. 

E.  Moorfield. — It  has  been  sent. 

Stockwell. — 1.  It  will  answer  very  well.  2.  If  you  cannot 
ob'ain  them  from  Warnerke  and  Co.,  of  Poplar  Walk,  Herne 
Hill,  S.K.,  there  is  but  little  chance  elsewhere. 

Litho. — An  article  on  page  770  of  our  volume  fur  1882  will  give  you 
all  the  information. 

J.  W. — Soak  it  in  the  following  : — 

Alum 1 part 

Citric  acid  2 parts 

Water 10  parts 

'When  the  negative  is  cleared,  wash  thoroughly. 

II.  H. — 1.  The  paper  will  be  best.  2.  This  should  not  happen.  If 
the  lens  is  by  a responsible  maker,  take  it  to  him,  and  point  out 
the  defect.  Perhaps  you  can  improve  matters  by  shifting  tho 
stop,  so  as  to  bring  it  closer  to  the  lens. 

B.  I,.  Bueston. — Perhaps  tho  bath  is  too  stiong;  add  one-fifth 
of  its  bulk  of  water.  2.  Not  long  enough  in  the  bath  ; leave  it 
twice  as  long.  3.  A good  quality  of  white  printing  paper  will 
answer  the  purpose;  better  to  have  it  rather  stout  than  thin.  4. 
Certainly,  if  he  engaged  to  do  it. 

One  in  Trouble. — Obtain  Abney’s  “ Instruction  in  Photography,” 
published  by  Piper  and  Carter.  Although  wo  havo  every  desire 
to  be  useful  to  our  correspondents,  we  can  hardly  publish  full 
working  details  of  every-day  processes  in  these  columns. 

N itu  ate. — Three. 

Transfer, — The  following  will  answer  : — 

Gum  

Common  salt  ... 


Perchloride  iron 
Tartaric  acid 
Water  


25  grammes 
3 „ 

8 „ 

•f  i> 

100 cubic  centimetres 


Beginner. — It  is  quite  possible  that  the  original  glasses  have  been 
replaced  by  others,  and  th  it  the  instrument  is  quile  valueless. 
Only  those  who  cm  form  a decided  opinion  as  to  the  value  and 
condition  of  such  goods  should  purchase  them  at  a pawn  shop. 
If  you  like  to  send  the  lens  to  the  News  office  we  will  tell  you 
what  wo  think  of  it. 

Opal. — It  seems  to  u»  likely  that  you  havo  exposed  the  emulsion 
or  the  plate  to  light  during  the  preparation  ; but  it  is  impossible 
to  say  with  certainty  from  a mere  inspection  of  the  plate  that  you 
send. 
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INTERNATIONAL  INVENTIONS  EXHIBITION. 

List  or  Awards. 

The  following  items  are  extracted  from  the  general  list  of 
awards  which  was  publish  d on  Wednesday  last  as  a sup- 
plement to  the  London  Gazette.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
list  is  issued  as  subject  to  revision,  but  we  assume  that 
this  refers  rather  to  the  wording  of  the  clauses  describing 
the  subjects  of  awards, rather  than  the  awards  themselves. 
G,  sitriiities  gold  medal : S,  silver  medal ; and  B,  bronze 
medal. 

AttouT — Tailfer  and  J.  Clayton,  photographic  dry  pla*cs — 
S.  J.  J.  Ayling,  examples  of  photo-mechanical  printing — 
B A.  JBoakc  au  l Co.,  manufacture  of  sulphurous  acid  and 
sulphites — S.  J.  Cadett,  instantaueous  shutters  for  photography 
— S.  C.  G.  Collins,  excellence  in  manufacture  and  useful  photo- 
graphic anpliances — S.  A.  A.  Common,  Celestial  photogiaphs  — 
G.  D.  C.  Dillas,  examples  of  photo-mechanic  il  printing — S. 
Eastman  Dry  Plato  and  Film  Co.  (U.S.A.),  apparatus  for  the  pro- 
duction of  negatives  in  the  photographic  camera  from  continuous 
rolls  of  paper— S.  E.  W.  Foxlee,  examples  of  the  continuatiug 
action  of  light  in  carbon  printing,  as  discovered  by  Captain 
Abney — B.  C.  Hancock,  examples  of  photo-mechanical  print- 
ing— S.  George  Hare,  excellence  iu  manufacture  of  photographic 
caineias — S.  F.  W.  Hart,  various  photographic  apparatus,  inge- 
nious and  of  good  workmanship— S.  Professor  W.  N.  Hartley, 
spectrograph  and  spectrometer,  with  photographs  of  the  spectra 
of  metals — S.  A.  L.  Henderson,  ceramic  work — S Ilopkin 
and  Williams,  fine  chemicds—  S.  F.  E.  Ives  (U.S.A.),  im- 

provements in  the  production  of  prepared  paper  aud  photo- 
typographical  blocks — S.  J.  13.  Jordan,  sunshine  recorder 
— S.  Dr.  Maddox,  replacing  collodion  by  gelatine  iu  'he  emul- 
sion process  of  photography — G.  Marion  aud  Co  , photographic 
apparatus — S.  Morgan  and  Kidd,  argentic  ge'atino- bromide  pro. 
cess  for  photography  — B.  Paget  Prize  Plate  Company,  dry 
plates  for  photography' — B.  Photographic  Artists’  Stores,  dry 
plates  for  photography — B.  Photographic  Society  of  Great 

Britain,  historical  exhibit  of  various  processes— diploma  of  honour. 
rlatinotype  Company,  excellence  of  results  in  photographic  print- 
ing produced  by  W.  Willis’  invention— G.  Poldireff  (Russia), 
photogiaphy  by  artificial  light — B.  Ross  and  Co.,  progress  and 
excellence  of  work  in  the  manufacture  of  lenses  since  the  early 
days  of  photography,  also  microscopic  and  other  optical  appa- 
ratus G.  W.  \\ . Ronch  an  1 (Jo.,  improved  camera  and  dry 
plates — S T.  Samuels,  apparatus  to  be  fitted  to  the  photographic 
camera  for  holdingan  i exposing  dry  plates— B.  Sands  and  Hunter, 
adaptation  of  various  improvements  for  photographic  appamtus — 
B.  B.  J.  Sayce,  prominent  share  in  the  invention  of  the  collodio 
bromide  process — (4.  J.  F.  Shew  and  Co.,  various  convenient  con- 
tnvanc  s in  connection  with  photographic  apparatus — B.  A. 
Spiller,  gelatino-chloride  of  silver  transparencies,  devel  iped  with 
hydroxy lannne— B.  Sprague  and  Co.,  photo  mechanical  printing 
— S.  J.  W.  Swan,  incandescent  lamps— G.  Ditto,  part  taken  by 
him  in  carbon  printing— G.  Thornthwaite,  Horne,  and  Wood, 
improved  lime-light  apparatus,  and  photographic  apparatus—  B. 
Van  der  Weyde,  electric  illumination  of  the  sitter  in  photographic 
portraiture — B.  Count  Ostrorog  Walery,  carbon  and  enamel 


j photographs — B.  L.  Warnerke,  progress  in  connection  with  film 
negatives  for  photography — S.  Wenham  Patent  Gas  Lamp  Co., 
Limited,  regenerative  gas  burner — S.  W B.  Woodbury,  the 

part  taken  by  him  in  inventions  in  connection  with  permanent 
photographic  printing — G. 


TIIE  TREATMENT  OF  DOUBLE  ALBU.MENIZED 
PAPER. 

Printing  on  double  albumenized  paper  is  becoming  from 
day  to  d<y  more  common  with  photographers.  Whether  or 
not  the  very  high  gloss  of  some  albumenized  papers  made 
at  the  present  time  is  to  be  desired,  is  a question  we  can 
scarcely  enter  upon.  It  is  certain  that  the  painter,  as  a 
rule,  prefers  a dead  or  matt  surface  to  a glazed  one  ; but 
there  can  be  equally  little  doubt  that  the  pictorially  un- 
educated eye  rests  with  pleasure  on  a picture  done  on 
paper  of  high  gloss,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  the  opinion  which  we  have  heard 
expressed : “ Better  have  oue  thing  or  the  other,  either  a 
true  matt  surface,  such  as  that  of  a platinum  print,  or  a 
thoroughly  good  gloss,  such  as  that  of  double  albumenized 
paper.  In  fact,  if  you  go  in  for  what  some  people  call 
* meritrieious  gloss,’  better  have  a good  dose  of  it  at  once.” 

Whatever  the  right  or  wrong  of  the  question  may  be, 
the  fact  remains  that  double  albumenized”  paper  is 
used  to  a greater  extent  every  day.  and  that,  moreover,  by 
improvements  in  the  manuer  of  manufacture,  double 
albumenized  paper  is  to  be  had  to-day  with  a much  higher 
suiface  than  that  of  any  paper  which  could  be  got  a few 
years  since.  With  this  very  high  surface  paper,  it  is  cer- 
tainly possible  to  get  passable  prints  from  negatives  which 
will  give  nothing  presentable  with  single  albumenized 
paper;  whilst  with  very  dense  negatives  the  shadow 
detail  is  better  rendered. 

There  are  certain  difficulties  in  the  way  of  working  very 
high  surface  paper,  of  which  we  propose  to  say  a few  words. 

The  first  difficulty  appears  the  moment  that  the  paper 
is  fl'iated.  The  edges  rise  from  the  bath  much  more 
determinedly  thau  in  the  case  of  single  albumenized  paper. 
Indeed,  if  the  high  suiface  paper  be  very  dry,  it  will  curl 
up  almost  into  a roll,  and  the  she-t  will  be  spoiled  by  the 
bath  liquid  being  carried  on  to  the  back. 

Vigorous  breathing  on  the  back  of  the  paper  will,  as 
might  be  expected,  Ratten  it  again  after  a time,  but  this  is 
a troublesome  operation  to  repeat  for  every  sheet,  especi- 
ally as  a much  m are  prolonged  breathing  is  necessary  than 
for  single  paper. 

The  best  course  to  pursue  is  to  have  the  paper,  before  it 
is  sensitized,  as  damp  as  it  can  be  made  without  daDger  of 
at  all  spoiling  the  surface.  It  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  hang 
it  in  a damp  cellar  for  a few  hours,  unless,  indeed,  the 
cellar  is  almost  preternaturally  damp.  The  best  method 
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that  we  know  of  is  to  hang  the  sheets  in  a cupboard 
with  a large  flat  vessel  below,  and  into  this  latter  to  pour 
some  boiling  water.  If  the  paper  be  rendered  damp 
enough,  it  will  show  no  tendency  to  rise  at  the  edges,  and 
will,  moreover,  as  we  explained  some  time  ago,  absorb  less 
of  the  bath  solutions. 

The  next  nuisance  consists  in  the  formation  of  “ tears” 
on  the  paper  whilst  it  is  drying.  This  can,  to  a great 
extent,  be  prevented  by  weakening  the  bath,  and  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  case  that  on  a weak  bath  relatively  better 
results  can  be  got  with  double  albumenized  paper  than 
with  sinele  ; still,  we  cannot  recommend  the  plan.  We 
prefer  not  to  let  the  bath  go  much  below  60  grains  to  the 
ounce,  but  to  blot  off  the  sheets  before  hanging  them  up 
to  dry ; or  laying  them  flat  with  the  albumenized  side 
downwards,  which  is  the  course  we  generally  adopt.  The 
paper  we  use  is  the  ordinary  white  blotting-paper,  sold  by 
stationers  ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  a 
wise  precaution  to  use  the  paper  free  from  all  chemical  im- 
purities, which  is  made  specially  for  photographic  pur- 
poses. 

If  the  albumenized  paper  be  washed  by  floating,  and  be 
afterwards  re-sensitized  on  a weak  bath,  as  we  recom- 
mended some  time  since,  there  will  be  no  tendency 
towards  the  formation  of  <l  tear  drops.” 

In  the  first  washing  after  printing,  double  albumenized 
paper  tends  to  curl  up  in  a way  that  is  very  iiritating. 
The  only  remedy  here  is  patience. 

It  is  in  the  toning,  however,  that  high  surface  paper  is 
liable  to  prove  most  recalcitrant,  indeed,  at  times,  with 
a bath  that  will  readily  tone  single  albumenized  paper, 
double  albumenized  simply  refuses  to  change  colour  at  all. 
Various  toning  baths  have  been  recommended,  especially 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  for  high  surface  paper  ; 
but  the  only  departure  from  ordinary  practice  that  we  have 
found  at  all  necessary  is  the  use  of  more  gold  in  the  solu- 
tion. This  does  not  involve  waste,  as  might  at  first  sight 
appear.  The  amount  of  gold  necessary  to  get  a certain 
tone  on  a print  appears  to  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
the  same  whether  a long  or  a short  time  be  taken  for  the 
toning.  To  tone  paper  that,  from  its  being  of  a high  gloss, 
is  obstinate,  the  only  thing  necessary  is  to  make  the  toning 
bath  so  concentrated — as  regards  gold,  not  as  regards  ace- 
tate of  soda  or  other  salt  which  may  accompany  the  gold — 
that  the  prints  will  tone  to  the  deepest  purple  iu  from  ten 
minutes  to  a quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  temperature  of 
the  solution  is  60p  to  70°  Fab.  With  some  brands  of 
paper  it  is  necessary,  to  secure  this  speed  of  toning,  to  in- 
crease the  bath  to  as  much  as  1 graiu  of  gold  chloride  to 
each  4 ounces  of  water  ; but,  as  a rule,  1 grain  to  each  8 or 
10  ounces  is  sufficient. 

Double  albumenized  paper  appears  to  require  a little 
more  gold  in  toning  than  single,  whether  the  bath  be  weak 
or  strong.  It  should,  however,  always  be  possible  to  tone 
a sheet  22  by  17  inches  with  1^  grain  of  the  chloride. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  manipulative  difficulty  with  very  high 
surface  paper  occurs  when  it  has  to  be  dried  both  after 
sensitizing  and  after  the  final  washing  of  the  prints.  The 
paper  curls  up  to  an  excessive  degree — to  such  an  extent, 
indeed,  in  some  cases,  that  if  it  be  allowed  to  completely 
dry  at  either  of  the  stages  mentioned,  without  the  adoption 
of  some  means  for  keeping  it  flat,  it  will  be  impossibe  after- 
wards to  flatten  it  without  cracking  the  albumen.  In  the 
case  of  the  paper  after  sensitizing,  the  difficulty  may  be 
overcome  by  placing  the  sheets  between  blottiug-paper 
before  they  are  absolutely  dry,  or  even  in  the  printing 
frame.  Many  printers  prefer  to  print  with  paper  which 
is  not  “bone  dry.” 

The  prints  we  prefer  to  treat  in  the  manner  which  we 
described  a few  weeks  ago  ; that  is  to  siy,  by  rolling  them, 
albumenized  side  outwards,  on  a woodeu  roller  before  they 
are  absolutely  dry.  They  may,  however,  be  dried  by 
piliug  them  between  sheets  of  dry  blotting-paper  before 
they  have  begun  to  curl  severely,  and  leaving  them  under 
a weight  for  twenty-four  hours  or  more. 


THE  CITY  AN1)  GUILDS  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  list  of  those  who  have  taken  prizes  is  now  made 
public,  and  a list  of  the  successful  competitors  in  photo- 
graphy is  appended : — 

The  number  who  have  received  recognition  is  38.  Of 
these,  4 are  first  iu  honors,  and  3 second  ; the  remainder 
comprise  15  first,  and  16  second  class,  in  the  ordinary  pass 
grade. 

Only  five  prizes  have  been  awarded,  and  they  go  with- 
out exception  to  one  Metropolitan  class— that  held  at  the 
Polytechnic.  The  names  of  those  who  gained  certificates 
identical  with  results  on  a former  occasion  are  not  here 
given,  as  fresh  certificates  of  corresponding  value  will  not 
be  issued. 

First  Honors. — W.  E.  Gray,  Miss  E.  L.  Hare  (2nd  prize,  £5, 
and  bronze  medal),  T.  H.  Norris,  F.  A.  Velasco. 

Second  Honors. — F.  T.  Beeson,  J.  Cartwright,  C.  J.  Leaper. 

First  Ordinary. — A.  F.  Adkins,  W.  H.  Carley,  H.  Chambers 
(2nd  prize,  JE3,  and  bronze  medal),  J.  J.  Cole,  A.  F.  Evans,  C. 
Faulkuer,  H.  Frewley,  F.  Glover,  C.  W.  Hollyer,  H.  Morgan,  E. 
Pierce,  E.  Senior,  J.  Thomas  (5th  prize,  bronze  medal),  F.  S. 
Wells  (1st  prize,  £3,  and  silver  medal),  C.  W.  R.  Whiting  (3rd 
prize,  £2,  and  bronze  medal). 

Second  Ordinary. — F.  Coglan,  J.  E.  Cross,  F.  B.  Dagley, 
J.  Henderson,  E.  H.  Lugard,  G.  M.  Masters,  C.  E.  Nelson, 
A.  E.  Rice,  M.  A.  Senior,  W.  J.  Simpson,  H.  G.  Thornton, 
A.  J.  Webber,  G.  E.  Whatley,  C.  Whiting,  W.  Wills,  G.  S. 
Wilton . 

The  prizes  and  certificates  will  be  distributed  in  De- 
cember next. 


A VISIT  TO  THE  STUDIO  OF  A PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PAINTER. 

Turning  out  of  Queen  Square — that  favourite  resort  of 
workers  who  wish  for  exceptional  quiet,  combined  with 
immediate  pioximity  to  the  turmoil  of  the  City  of  London, 
we  enter  a minute  squarelet,  where  the  still  profounder 
quiet  and  the  rustic  aspect  of  the  green-covered  walls  sug- 
gest the  idea  that  the  last  step  or  so  has  been  made  with 
the  renowned  seveu-league-boots.  This,  it  seems,  is  called 
Queeu  Place ; and  applying  for  admittance  at  No.  4,  we 
are  speedily  taken  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  into  Miss 
T wyman’s  studio.  She  is  at  work  on  a portrait  of  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore,  and  tells  us  that  it  is  a commission  from 
one  of  the  family.  On  an  adjacent  easel  is  a carbon  enlarge- 
ment of  the  same  size  as  the  painting,  and  this  circumstance 
suggests  the  question  : “ Is  the  painting  on  a photographic 
basis  ? ” The  reply  was,  “ Yes  ; on  just  such  an  original  as 
my  guide-print;  and  the  saving  of  labour  effected  by  avail- 
ing oue  self  of  the  photographic  outline  is  so  considerable 
as  to  be  important ; but  were  it  not  a question  of  time,  I 
should  always  prefer  to  commence  work  on  the  barecauvas.” 
“ Does  the  photographic  base  economise  the  labour  to  the 
extent  of  one-half  V ” we  hazarded.  “ No,  certaiuly  not,”  was 
the  response  ; “possibly  one-third,  but  not  half.  Here,  for 
example,  is  a portrait  for  which  I have  already  h-ul  two 
sittings,  and  it  is  now  in  such  a conditiou  as  to  involve 
about  as  much  future  labour  as  if  a photographic  basis  ex- 
isted on  the  canvas.  It  is  remarkable,”  continued  the  lady- 
artist,  “ that  although  the  oil  painting  over  a photographic 
bads  may  be  every  bit  as  good  as  one  in  which  the  canvas 
was  bare  at  the  outset,  the  public  do  not  estimate  the 
former  so  highly  as  the  latter;  the  very  mention  of  photo- 
graphy often  influences  them,  especially  those  who  cannot 
judge  for  themselves  as  to  real  artistic  merit.” 

Turning  agaiu  to  the  painting  of  the  deceased  Hebrew 
baronet— for  it  is  essentially  a painting,  notwithstanding 
that  some  little  distance  below  the  surface  a photograph 
exists— we  note  very  many  points  of  difference  between  the 
guide-picture  and  the  paiuting.  The  heavy,  black,  and 
ungracefully  placed  curtain  background  of  the  original 
photograph,  into  which  the  shaded  side  of  the  face  in- 
artistically  merges,  is  no  more,  and  iu  t he  painting  is  le- 
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placed  by  a folding  screen,  while  the  somewhat  exaggerated 
contrast  between  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  face  and 
figure  is  very  considerably  modified.  Seldom  have  we 
seen  the  exact  characteristics  and  expression  of  a likeness 
so  completely  preserved  in  a painting  from  or  upon  a photo- 
graph as  in  the  present  work  of  Miss  Twvman,  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  modification  which  she  found  it  necessary  to 
make  in  order  to  meet  the  shortcomings  of  the  original. 

Turning  round,  we  took  up  one  of  some  half-dozen  large 
sheets  of  cardb  >ard  upon  which  were  mounted  portrait 
stu  des  by  O.  G.  Rej lander.  “ Truly  this  is  an  instance  of  a 
photographer  really  being  an  artist,”  remarked  our  hostess ; 

“ they  belong  to  Mr. , one  of  the  few  persons  who  possess 

a nearly  complete  set  of  Rejlander  studies.  He  brought 
them  the  other  day  for  me  to  look  at.  This  set  is  a little 
valuable,  as  each  sheet  is  signed  by  the  artist,  but  un- 
fortunately the  prints  are  fading  fast.”  The  last  remark 
was  too  true,  and  led  to  a few  of  the  usual  common- 
places on  the  fugitiveness  of  photographs  in  general, 
and  on  the  wide  distinction  between  the  so-called  perrna- 
n;ncy  of  the  most  permaueut  of  photographs  on  paper,  and 
the  more  real  permauency  of  photographs  vitrified  on  enamel 
or  porcelain.  Under  these  circumstances  we  naturally  criti- 
cised some  of  Miss  Twyman’s  vitrified  paintings  on  china, 
andexamplesofherworkingupof  vitro-enamel  photographs, 
a branch  of  artistic  work  in  which  she  excels.  "Still, 
she  remarked,  “ how  much  more  common,  but  how  much 
less  satisfactory,  are  coloured ’photographs  on  opal  glass — 
the  so-called  porcelains  ; of  these  I do  fifty  or  sixty  for  one 
vitrified  picture.”  Portraits  on  paper  painted  with  excep- 
tional taste  in  water  colours,  aud  also  some  large  wooden 
trenchers  painted  in  oil,  were  also  to  be  seen  in  Miss 
Twyman’s  studio ; but  to  mention  them  is  sufficient. 

It  is  because  the  greater  part  of  Miss  Twvmau’s  com- 
missions come  from  photographers  that  we  call  her  a photo- 
graphic painter ; and  the  fact  that  in  looking  round  we 
see  work  in  hand  from  many  of  the  best  West  End  photo- 
graphic houses,  justifies  us  in  this.  One  piece  of  work 
from  au  origiual  of  W.  E.  Debeuham  strikes  us  ; it  is  a half 
nude  infaut,  and  unites  in  itself  the  merits  of  a thoroughly 
executed  photograph  and  a high-class  painting.  We  do 
not  enquire  whether  the  paintiug  is  made  on  bare  canvas 
or  over  a photographic  basis. 

“ I think  I told  you  that  the  portrait  of  Sir  Moses  is  not 
quite  finished,”  says  Miss  Tw)rman,  accompanying  the  re- 
mark with  that  kind  of  half-smile  which  on  the  face  of  a 
woman  indicates  that  there  is  rather  more  meaning  in  her 
words  than  a superficial  observer  might  recoguize  ; as  she 
said  this,  she  made  a slight  movement  in  the  direction  of 
her  palette  so  we  said  “good  afternoon,”  and  in  two  or  three 
minutes  were  in  the  busy  thoroughfare  of  Holborn. 


THE  RECENT  CONVENTION  OF  PHOTOGRA- 
P1IERS  AT  BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK  — EXHIBI- 
TION OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  NOVELTIES. 

The  following  resume,  which  we  presume  to  have  been 
written  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach,  President  of  the 
Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York,  who, 
we  are  informed,  attended  the  Convention,  and  which 
lately  appeared  in  the  Scientific  American  Supplement,  will 
doubtless  be  read  with  interest,  as  involving  points  not 
considered  in  our  notice  of  last  week. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  novelty  was  the  very  complete 
exhibit  of  apparatus  and  specimens,  including  a practical  demon- 
stration, by  the  Eastman  Dry  Plate  aud  Film  Co.,  of  Rochester, 
New  York,  who  illustrated  the  capabilities  of  their  improved 
paper  negatives. 

By  the  invention  of  more  perfect  machinery,  this  company 
have  been  able  easily  and  uniformly  to  coat  large  strips  of  paper 
with  an  extremely  sensitive  gelatine  emulsion.  The  paper  is  cut 
jnto  suitable  widths  and  wound  upon  spools,  which  are  easily 
inserted  in  the  special  but  ingenious  holder,  held  upon  the  back 
of  the  camera,  and  so  arranged  that  the  unexposed  paper  on  the 


loaded  spool  is  drawn  over  a board  occupying  the  same  plane  as 
that  of  a sensitive  glass  plate,  and  is  wound  upon  a vacant  spool 
at  the  opposite  end.  Intervening  smaller  rollers  are  provided, 
which  keep  the  paper  stretched  taut  across  the  face  of  the 
board,  and  arranged  on  the  periphery  of  one  roller  is  a projection 
which  at  each  revolution  punctures  a small  hole  in  the  edge  of 
the  paper  strip,  and  also  presses  down  a flat  spring,  which,  as  it  is 
released,  makes  a loud  click.  As  the  small  roller  is  one-quarter 
the  diameter  of  the  spool  holder,  it  makes  four  revolutions  for 
each  siugle  revolution  of  the  latter  ; hence,  after  one  exposure 
has  been  made,  the  empty  spool  holder  is  revolved  by  a key  ; 
the  operator,  upon  hearing  four  clicks,  knows  that  a new  surface 
has  been  brought  into  place  ready  for  a second  exposure.  In 
taking  out  a spool  of  exposures,  each  picture  can  be  determined 
before  development  by  counting  every  four  dots  pricked  in  the 
edge  of  the  paper,  and  thus,  with  a pair  of  shears,  it  is  readily 
separated  from  the  others. 

The  exposed  paper  is  developed  in  the  ordinary  way  with  au 
alkaline  developer,  preference  being  given  to  the  use  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  combined  with  sulphite  of  soda  and  pyrugallol. 
It  is  fixed  in  a fresh  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  When 
dry,  it  is  rendered  transparent  by  means  of  castor  oil.  Specimen 
paper  negatives  of  heads  nearly  life-sizo  were  shown  ; also 
positive  priuts  from  the  same.  No  grain  was  apparent  in  the 
latter,  and  the  peculiar  softening  of  the  dark  shadows,  which  it 
is  claimed  the  paper  will  do,  was  especially  noticeable.  The  ease 
with  which  retouching  on  the  paper  may  be  done  was  also 
noticed.  The  advantage  of  the  amateur  when  about  to  take  an 
extended  pleasure  trip,  in  having  only  to  employ  a light  case  of 
sensitive  paper  instead  of  loads  of  heavy  glass,  was  very  forcibly 
shown. 

A series  of  landscape  paper  negatives,  made  by  a young  lady 
who  had  had  veryT  little  experience,  illustrated  the  remarkable 
uniformity  of  the  paper,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be 
worked.  The  workmanship  on  the  spool  holder  box  was  of  the 
best  character,  and  reflected  credit  upon  the  designers.  It  was 
substantially  made,  and  well  finished. 

In  cameras  a very  large  assortment  was  shown,  the  exhibits  of 
Messrs.  Anthony  and  Co.,  and  the  Scovill  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, of  New  York,  being  the  largest.  From  the  delicate  bicycle 
camera,  weighing  a trifle  over  a pound,  to  the  mammoth  24- 
inch  portrait  camera  for  life-size  work,  seemed  but  a step,  yet 
there  was  a large  variety. 

Cameras  with  revolving  fronts  or  revolving  backs  were  to  be 
seen.  Some  improvements  in  view  cameras,  whereby  their 
folding  beds  were  secured  in  a horirontal  position  by  sliding 
bolts  instead  of  the  old-fashioned  screw,  and  improved  means 
of  focussing,  were  also  noticeable. 

The  display  of  the  Blair  Tourograph  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
illustrated  the  American  idea  of  making  one  instrument  adapt- 
able to  as  many  uses  as  possible.  The  construction  of  their 
instrument  is  made  as  light  as  possible,  and  by  a simple  attach- 
ment much  larger  pictures  can  be  taken  with  the  same  appara- 
tus than  was  originally  intended. 

The  Rochester  Optical  Co.,  of  Rochester,  New  York,  exhibited 
a series  of  view  mahogany  cameras,  well  made  and  light.  One 
of  the  recent  improvements  which  they  have  introduced  is  a 
peculiar  rotary  cam  button  for  securing  the  upper  portion  of  the 
ground  glass  frame  or  the  plate  holder  in  position.  The  move- 
ment is  quite  simple,  and  at  the  aame  time  effective,  in  holding 
the  plate  holder  tightly  against  the  back  of  the  camera. 

One  of  the  simplest  cameras  was  shown  by  Chas.  Schofield,  of 
Utica,  N.Y.,  styled  Schofield’s  Unique  Apparatus.  A box 
formed  the  base  of  the  camera  ; the  rear  frame  of  the  latter 
was  hinged  to  the  upper  side  of  the  cover  of  the  box  ; the  front 
frame,  which  carried  the  lens,  was  fastened  by  keyhole  slots  to 
the  upper  edge  of  the  box.  Focussing  was  accomplished  by 
moving  the  cover  of  the  box  in  or  out.  To  pack  the  apparatus, 
the  front  lens  frame  was  detached,  and  the  camera  turned  over 
and  compressed  under  the  cover  in  the  box. 

Various  forms  of  tripods  were  exhibited  for  large  and  small 
instruments.  One  of  the  newest  was  a folding  tripod,  made  by 
Anthony  and  Co.,  of  light  hickory  and  ash.  It  was  capable  of 
being  folded  into  a length  of  twenty  inches,  and  weighed  less 
than  two  pounds.  It  was  said  to  be  of  sufficient  strength  to 
support  a large  eight  by  ten  camera.  Other  tripods  were  con- 
structed with  metal  tops,  having  camera  screws  permanently 
attached,  and  also  provided  with  sliding  legs  for  adjusting  the 
height  of  the  camera. 

Very  few  shutters  for  instantaneous  work  were  showD.  That 
exhibited  by  D.  W . C.  Hoover,  of  Buffalo,  known  as  Hoover’scom- 
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bined  shutter  and  diaphragm,  attracted  much  attention.  It  con- 
sisted in  having  two  light  thin  strips  of  gutta-percha  pass  in  slits 
through  the  lens  tube  in  the  place  usually  occupied  by  the 
diaphragm  The  principle  of  the  movement  was  “go  and  re- 
turn, ’ and  the  strips  were  operated  by  a toggle  joint  and  a 
coped  watchspring  Diamond -shaped  openings  were  made  in 
the  strips,  and  the  6ize  of  the  diaphragm  was  regu’ated  accordin', 
as  the  strips  were  drawn  apart  or  closed  together.  The  whole 
was  neatly  encased  in  a gutta-percha  box.  It  po-sessed  the  ad- 
vant»ge  of  enabling  the  operator  to  make  a time  or  an  instan- 
taneous exposure  at  will,  with  any  sized  diaphragm  he  might 
desire  to  use.  It  also  tended  to  make  pictures  taken  instan- 
taneously much  sharper  and  more  di-tinct  than  is  usually  the 
case.  When  the  spring  was  placed  at  its  highest  tension  it  wa- 
estimated  an  exposure  of  the  mere  fraction  of  a second  could 
be  made.  Another  feature  of  the  invention  was  the  absence  of 
any  jar. 

Messrs.  W H.  Walmsley  and  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  ex- 
hibited a new  rotary  snap  shutter,  which  was  placed  on  the  end 
of  the  lens  tube.  A circular  rotary  plate,  with  an  aperture  in 
it  to  match  the  lens  tube,  was  propelled  at  its  axis  by  a flat 
coiled  spiral  spring,  in  front  of  a stationary  plate,  which  was 
secured  to  the  lens  tube.  When  the  rotary  plate  was  released, 
by  a simple  trigger  or  pneumatic  device,  its  aperture  rapidly 
revolved  past  the  lens  tube,  making  the  exposure  ; after  passing 
the  aperture,  the  plate,  instead  of  coming  to  a quick  stop,  was 
constructed  to  ride  up  on  a metal  incline  arranged  on  the 
periphery  face  of  the  circular  stationery  plate.  In  this  way  the 
jar  which  usually  accompanies  such  shutters  was  avoided. 
Suitable  mechanism  was  arranged  to  increase  or  decrease  the 
tension  on  the  spring,  and  thereby  vary  the  speed  of  rotation. 

A shutter  intended  for  a studio  camera,  stvled  Van  Sickle’s 
perfection  shutter,  and  exhibited  by  Geo.  F.  Green,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  worked  very  easy,  and  was  quite  simple  in  construction. 
It  was  arranged  on  the  interior  of  the  camera  behind  the  lens- 
board,  and  was  composed  of  two  bioad  quarter  moon-sbaped 
thin  gutta-percha  discs  or  wings,  connected  together  by  a pivot 
at  their  1 >wer  ends,  and  provided  also  with  peculiar  shaped 
slots,  which  engaged  with  a certain  pin  attached  to  the  face  of 
one  wing,  which  served  as  a kicking  device  to  assist  in  holding 
the  wings  open.  The  weight  of  the  wings  was  exactly  the  same, 
so  that  they  always  balanced,  in  whatever  position  they  were 
placed.  They  were  act  lated  by  a novel  pneumatic  piston,  which 
consisted  merely  of  a vertical  metal  tube  attached  to  the  end  of 
a rubber  tube  ; sliding  over  and  outside  the  metal  tube  was 
a metal  cap.  having  a horizontal  projection  at  its  lower  end, 
which  engaged  in  a hole  at  the  lower  end  of  one  of  the  wings 
The  metal  cap  took  the  place  of  a piston.  As  the  air  in  rubber 
bulb  was  compressed  it  elevated  the  metal  cap  piston,  and  it  in 
turn  opened  the  wings  quickly  ; on  releasing  the  bulb  the  vacuum 
drew  down  the  cap,  which  was  also  assisted  by  its  weight,  and 
the  wings  were  closed.  The  rubber  bulb  was  connected  by 
metal  tube  to  the  rubber  tubing,  and  was  provided  with  a small 
hole  near  its  extremity.  To  hold  the  wings  open  for  focussing 
it  was  only  necessary  to  compress  the  bulb,  and  slip  off  for  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  on  the  metal  tube  the  rubber  tubing  until  the 
whole  of  the  metal  tube  was  exposed.  Air  was  thus  admitted, 
and  when  the  bulb  was  released  the  wings  would  not  close.  The 
manufacturer  had  several  other  forms  of  the  same  shutter  on 
exhibition,  illustrating  the  various  stages  of  improvement.  He 
appeared  to  have  a very  simple  and  perfect  pneumatic  device  in 
the  latest  invention.  By  suddenly  pounding  on  the  bulb,  it 
was  possible  to  make  an  instantaneous  exposure. 

Oue  of  the  most  complicated  shutters  for  studio  work  was  ex- 
hibited by  S.  S.  Benster,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  known  as  the  Benster 
shutter.  It  could  be  placed  either  at  the  rear  of  the  lens  in  the 
camera,  or  in  the  centre  of  the  lens  tube  in  the  place  occupied  by 
the  diaphragm.  Some  fifteen  thin,  diamond-shaped  metal  leaf 
plates  were  pivoted  at  their  extreme  angle  to  a permanent 
stationary  metal  ring,  and  to  a rotary  ring  which  revolved  inside 
of  the  stationary  one.  A vertical  projection  on  the  rotary  ring 
engaged  iu  the  horizontal  piston  rod  of  a pneumatic  piston  con- 
nected bv  flexible  tubing  to  the  usual  rubber  bulb. 

The  elongated  portion  of  each  diamond-shaped  leaf  plate 
joined  and  covered  each  other  at  the  centre  of  the  lens  aperture, 
closing  the  same.  When  the  rotary  ring  is  actuated  or  revolved 
the  elongated  point  of  each  overlapping  plate  is  by  the  motion, 
in  connection  with  the  pivot  on  the  stationary  ring,  carried  away 
from  the  centre,  miking  a gradual  opening  ; and  when  it  has 
reached  its  greatest  extent,  each  leaf  plate  is  thrown  to  one  side. 
W hen  the  bulb  is  released,  the  piston  flies  back,  and  the  leaf 


plates  return  to  the  centre,  closing  the  aperture.  The  principle 
of  the  shutter  is  quite  ingenious.  Owing  to  the  great  number 
of  leaf  plates,  there  seems  to  be  danger  of  its  occasionally  leaking 
light. 

Gilbert’s  automatic  retoucher  for  retouching  negatives  rapidly 
was  arranged  to  run  for  half  an  hour  bv  clock  work,  and  gave  a 
rapid  reciprocating  motion  to  the  pencil.  It  weighed  but  four- 
teen ounces,  and  was  suspended  and  balanced  near  the  operator 
oy  a pulley  and  cord.  The  inventor  stated  that  it  saved  much 
labour,  and  was  largely  used. 

A very  large  assortment  of  backgrounds,  artificial  stumps, 
trees,  vine  covered  doors,  and  devices  for  beautifying  photo- 
graphic pictures,  were  exhibited.  Mr.  Seavey,  of  this  city,  dis- 
played several  novelties  in  the  way  of  glass  foregrounds  made 
inder  Moreno’s  patent.  Clouds  are  painted  on  a large  sheet  of 
glass  held  upright  on  a wood  stand,  behind  which  the  sitter  is 
■used  ; an  appropriate  background  of  clouds  is  arranged  behind. 
Toe  resulting  negative  makes  the  person  appear  as  if  he  or  she 
were  floating  in  the  clouds.  In  place  of  clouds,  water  waves,  a 
burning  fire,  and  other  novel  effects  painted  cn  the  glass  could 
be  used.  By  means  of  this  improvement,  the  double  printing  of 
negatives  to  obtain  similar  effects  was  avoided. 

The  Mallinckrodt  Chemical  Works  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  made  a 
large,  well-arranged,  and  creditable  exhibit  of  many  of  the 
principal  chemicals  used  by  photographers. 

We  noticed  a simple  but  effective  paper  stretcher  and  drier,  to 
keep  sensitized  sheets  of  paper  from  curling  up,  invented  by 
Kuhn,  of  St  Louis.  A wire  plate  lifter  to  take  plates  out  of  the 
different  baths  or  trays,  and  a compact  portable  dark-room  lamp, 
were  shown  by  the  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company,  of  this  city. 

As  the  dry  pyro  is  largely  used  in  the  development  of  dry 
plates,  many  ways  of  using  it  have  been  devised  ; we  noticed 
one  firm  put  it  up  in  homoeopathic  papers,  five  grains  to  the 
paper ; another  compressed  it  into  tablets  of  two  grains  each. 
A pyro  auger  was  a third  and  novel  way  to  obtain  exact 
quantities  of  the  chemical.  The  pyro  was  held  in  a glass 
cylinder,  through  one  end  of  which  passed  a rod  having  auger- 
shaped leaves  attached  to  its  inner  end,  which  fitted  tightly 
igainst  the  interior  of  the  cylinder.  A small  metai  scale  was 
cemented  lengthwise  on  the  exterior  surface  of  the  cylinder, 
having  degrees  marked  on  it  for  1,  2,  3,  6,  10,  or  15  grains  of 
pyro.  All  that  was  necessary  was  to  revolve  the  auger  against 
the  pyro,  holding  the  cylinder  in  an  upright  position  until  the 
auger  came  opposite  to  the  number  of  required  grains  on  the 
-cale.  The  proper  amount  was  then  taken  out  and  mixed  with 
the  developer. 

An  improvement  in  large-sized  dark  room  lanterns  was  shown 
by  the  Seed  Dry  Plate  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  It  con- 
sisted in  having  a long  wick  shaft  project  through  one  of  the 
flat  sides  of  the  lantern,  properly  protected  to  prevent  the 
leakage  of  white  light.  The  object  of  the  device  was  to  enable 
the  operator  to  control  the  light  without  opening  the  lantern 
door. 

A large  majority  of  specimen  photographs  shown  consisted  of 
portraits.  Mr.  James  Inglis  exhibited  specimens  of  instan- 
taneous work,  and  enlargements  therefrom,  which  were 
excellent.  C.  Cramer,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  made  the  best  general 
exhibit.  W.  A.  Armstrong,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  exhibited  fine 
landscape  effects,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Barker’s  large  collection  of 
assorted  sizes  aud  styles  of  Niagara  Falls  elicited  general 
commendation  for  the  technical  skill  displayed,  and  the  variety 
of  effects  produced.  VVe  were  privately  shown  a new  device  for 
rapidly  packiog  gelatine  plates  by  the  inventor,  of  Mr.  F.  D.  Bull, 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  which  was  in  some  respects  quite  novel. 
Corrugated  cardboard  partitions  were  made  to  fit  iuto  each  end 
of  a paste-board  box,  two  plates  being  packed  edgewise  back  to 
b ick  between  each  groove. 

In  order  to  slip  the  corrugated  strips  between  the  plates,  the 
latter  were  piled  above  each  other  between  two  sets  of  vertical 
rods,  and  each  pair  of  plates  was  separated  along  its  length  by  a 
metal  plate,  forked  at  each  end  equivalent  in  space  to  the  groove 
in  the  corrugated  paper  strip.  Metal  guides  containing  grooves 
similar  to  the  corrugated  paper  strips  wero  arranged  in  a 
vertical  plane  ob  iquely  to  the  edge  of  the  tier  of  glass  plates, 
and  after  they  had  been  piled  up  to  the  requisite  number,  the 
paper  corrugated  strips  were  very  quickly  slid  over  the  metal 
corrugated  guides  in  between  the  edges  of  the  glass  plates. 
Then  pressure  on  a treadle  below,  actuating  a lever,  withdrew, 
by  a horizontal  sliding  motion,  the  separating  metal  plates  from 
between  the  glass  plates,  and  allowed  the  latter,  having  the 
corrugated  paper  strips  between  them  at  each  end,  to  be  removed, 
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aud  by  another  operator  be  slipped  into  the  paste-board  packing- 

bos. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  metal  separating  plates  travel  over 
the  two  sets  of  vertical  rods  previously  mentioned,  and  as  the 
rods  are  secured  to  the  sliding  bases,  they  withdraw  the 
separating  metal  plates  from  between  the  glass  plates. 

It  had  been  found,  in  view  of  the  large  industry  of  the  manu- 
facture of  sensitive  plates,  some  more  rapid  method  of  packing 
them  had  become  necessary,  and  the  object  of  this  invention 
was  intended  to  meet  this  want.  It  appeared  to  operate  very 
perfectly,  and  was  a most  useful  improvement. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Convention,  Mr.  C.  Gentile,  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Photographic  Eye,  made  an  address  on  the  “ Pro- 
gress of  Pnotography  ” (see  p.  500  of  our  last  number). 

Other  papers  were  read  on  the  succeeding  days  [these  were 
printed  in  the  last  number  of  the  Photographic  News.] 

W.  H.  Potter,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  was  elected  the  new 
President  of  the  Association,  and  it  was  voted  to  hold  the 
Convention  in  1886  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


will  strike  home  to  the  spectator’s  feelings  and  imagination 
more  readily  in  association,  than  either  can  be  separately ; 
and  bits  of  rustic  life  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  country 
scenery. 

Of  this  a very  good  example  is  given  in  one  of  the  pic- 
tures exh'bited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1848,  “The 
Harvest  Field,”  by  W.  J.  Witherington,  R.A.,  a landscape 
painter  who  was  peculiarly  happy  in  his  rustic  landscape 
figures.  I append  a slight  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  the  priuci- 


ARTISTIC  FEELING  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  A.  II.  WALL. 

Part  V. — Figures  in  Landscapes. 

When  a landscape  painter  introduces  figures  into  his 
pictures,  he  usually  does  so  with  several  objects  iu  view. 
They  may  add  to  the  particular  sentiraeut,  and  thereby 
impress  more  strongly  the  spectator’s  feelings  ; or  they  may 
serve  various  kinds  of  technical  purposes  iu  connectiou 
with  the  composition.  Iu  most  of  Turner's  landscapes 
where  figures  are  introduced,  they  were  created  for  the 
last-named  ends;  and  so  careless  was  he  of  any  others 
being  served  by  them,  that  most  of  his  figures  are  put  in 
without  the  slighest  regard  to  accuracy  of  drawing,  or  even 
(which  was  a mistake)  to  probability.  Thus,  in  his  picture 
of  Lech  Awe  and  Kilchurn  Castle  (painted,  piobably,  in 
1801),  he  represents  three  boats,  managed,  as  Mr.  P.  G. 
Hammerton  first  pointed  out,  by  kilted  Highlanders,  two 
of  the  three  boats  having  stils.  As  no  one  ever  dared 
raise  a sail  when  boating  on  Loch  Awe,  in  consequence  of 
the  violent  uncertain  gusts  of  wind  which  prevad  t li ere, 
the  reasonable  conclusion  is  that  no  such  boats  were  ever 
seeu  on  Loch  Awe,  and  that  Turner’s  only  reason  for  their 
presence  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  by  cutting  the  base- 
line of  the  mountain,  and  so  coming  well  forward  in  the 
picture,  they  introduce  an  appearance  of  greater  space  and 
air — in  technical  language,  “throw  the  mountain  further 
back.”  I append  a slight  explanatory  sketch.  This  is  only 


Wf- 


pal  group,  which  was  most  carefully  chosen  and  ai-ranged, 
adding  great  technical  value  to  the  work,  while  it  at  the 
sametimeincreased  its  hnmaninterest,  and  marked  strongly 
its  essentially  English  and  rustic  character.  Isay  nothing 
of  the  opportunity  it  afforded  for  colour ; and  the  way  in 
which  it  kept  re' iriug  objects  in  their  places  could  only  be 
seen  in  what  I cannot  give — a very  elaborate  and  highly- 
finished  copy  of  the  original. 

Figures  serve  important  uses  when  they  are  inti'oduced 
as  spots  or  masses  of  light  and  dark,  to  balance  a compo- 
sition or  emphasize  effects  of  light  and  shade. 

I have  lately  been  making  some  sketches  in  Epping  (of 
which  I shall  some  day  have  more  to  say  in  special  connec- 
tion with  woodland  photographs)  ; in  fact,  f >r  some  days  I 


worked  with  Mr.  Lindley,  whose  recently-published 
“ Walks  in  Epping  Forest  ” you  may  have  seeu,  aud  with 
him  traversed  that  wild  and  picturesquely  romantic  dis- 


one  of  many  similar  illustrations  that  might  be  pointed  out 
in  works  by  Turner.  Yet  Monkhouse  tells  us  that  he 
was  “ very  careful  to  study  not  ouly  the  principal  features 
of  the  country,  but  the  costume  and  employment  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  description  of  local  vehicles,  on  wheels 
or  keel.” 

Figures  are  valuable  iu  landscape  when  they  add  force 
to  its  expression.  Pedestrians  struggling  against  wind,  or 
driving  rain,  or  bewildered  by  rapidly-falling  snow, 
emphasize  storm  effects  very  powerfully  if  well  introduced 
and  conceived.  Intense  cold  may  be  expressed  more 
readily  and  strongly  by  the  introduciion  of  figures. 
Human  terror  added  to  nature’s  grandly  terrible  effects 
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trict  in  all  its  most  lonely  and  secluded  sections.  One  of 
the  many  sketches  then  ma<le  may  here  serve  to  show  how 
much  assistance  even  a single  figure  may  render  in  giving 
effect  to  ligflt  and  shade.  Before  I introduced  the  figure, 
the  sunny  effect  I endeavoured  to  copy  seemed  very  im- 
perfectly rendered,  but  it  brightened  up  wonderfully  when 
I placed  the  shadowed  flesh  and  dark  dtess  of  the  lady  in 
contrast  with  the  strongest  light.  For  this  reason  I have 
asked  our  Editor  to  reproduce  it  in  black-aud- white, 
instead  of  merely  in  lines. 

Another  illustration  which  struck  me  as  likely  to  be 
suggestively  serviceable  to  the  young  photographic  art 
student  was  obtained  from  “ Y’ietri,”  a picture  in  the 
royal  collection  by  Clarkson  Stanfield,  R A.  The  group- 
ing and  arrangement  of  the  foreign  fisher  folk,  with  their 
fish  and  baskets,  are  admirably  managed  in  the  original 
to  give  effect  and  interest ; but  they  are  further  aided  by 
other  figures — not  given  in  my  rough  and  hasty  sketch 


— which  figures  by  their  relative  sizes  and  tones,  give 
wonderful  expression  to  the  feeling  of  air  and  space  in  this 
noble  work  of  art. 

I remember  in  one  of  Witherington’s  canvasses  an  excel- 
lent result  secured  by  the  introduction  of  some  figures 
working  in  a woodland  gravel  pit,  but  regret  that  the 
memory  is  not  so  strong  that  I could  sketch  it.  In  one  of 
the  best  pictures  Richard  Redgrave,  R.A.,  painted,  a wood- 
cut  copy  of  which  appeared  in  the  1859  volume  of  “The  Art 
Journal,”  there  is  an  excellent  example  of  figures  in  land- 
scape, which  increase  the  interest,  give  brilliancy  to  the 
light,  aud  the  perspective  and  the  expression  of  air,  while 
at  the  same  time  composing  well  pictorially.  I shall 
resume  this  subject  in  my  next  paper,  aud  add  other 
sketches  from  the  pictures  of  well-known  painters. 


METEOROLOGY  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

BY  J.  VINCENT  ELSDEN,  B.SC.  (LOND.),  l'.C.S. 

Chapter  IV. — Atmospheric  Pressure— Barometers — 
Causes  oi-  Variation  of  Pressure— Sunshine  and  the 
Barometer.* 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  the  more  important  corrections 
which  must  be  made,  in  order  that  barometric  readings, 
taken  in  different  localities,  may  be  compared  with  one 
another.  One  of  these  corrections,  called  the  index  error 
(due  to  an  improper  laying  off  of  the  scale),  is  given  on  the 
Kew  certificate.  If  the  barometer  is  a Fortin,  this 
correction  will  be  the  same  throughout  the  scale  ; but  if 
it  is  the  Kew  pattern,  it  will  generally  be  variable,  and  as 
the  corrections  are  only  given  for  every  half-inch  between 
27-5  and  31.  it  will  be  necessary  to  interpolate  for  inter- 
mediate readings.  The  next  correction  is  for  temperature 
— i.e.,  to  reduce  all  readings  to  a fixed  temperature, 
32°  F.  For  this  purpose,  a thermometer  should  be  attached 
to  the  case,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  barometer  tube,  and 

* Continued  from  page  508. 


the  temperature  carefully  taken  before  the  height  of  the 
barometer  is  read.  The  necessity  of  applying  this 
correction  is  obvious,  since,  owing  to  the  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  mercury  at  different  temperature®,  the 
correct  height  could  not  otherwise  be  ascertained.  Tables 
are  published*  giving  the  correction  for  every  half-inch, 
for  each  degree  of  the  attached  thermometer.  These 
corrections  are  all  subtractive. f 

Since  the  height  of  the  mercury  varies  with  the  elevation 
of  the  locality,  it  is  also  necessary  to  reduce  all  readings 
to  one  fixed  level,  viz.,  mean  sea-level,  which  is  taken  to  be 
the  mean  half-tide  level  at  Liverpool.  The  amount  to  be 
added  to  each  reading  for  this  purpose  is  also  given  in  the 
published  tables.  Thus,  it  is  necessary  that  the  height  of 
the  locality  above  sca-lcvcl  should  be  known.  Ibis  cau 
be  easily  determined,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  in  the 
following  manner.  Take  the  difference  between  the  baro- 
metric readings  at  the  given  locality,  and  at  another 
locality,  the  height  of  which  is  known  ; then  multiply  by 
9 the  difference  taken  in  hundredths  of  an  inch.  The  pro- 
duct is  the  difference  in  height  in  feet.J 

A common  defect  in  barometers  is  the  presence  of  air  or 
moisture  in  the  tube,  which  will  cause  the  readings  to  be 
too  low.  The  presence  of  moisture  also  tends  to  make 
the  mercury  sluggish,  and  adhere  to  the  glass.  To  pre- 
vent this,  it  is  usual  to  boil  the  mercury  in  the  tube.  An 
improperly  boiled  tube  can  usually  be  detected  by  the 
appearance  of  small  specks  or  air-bubbles  in  the  mercury 
when  examined  by  a lens.  The  access  of  air  or  moisture 
at  any  subsequent  period  can  usually  be  provided  against 
by  the  introduction  of  a pipette  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
tube. 

The  almost  constant  variations  in  the  height  of  the 
barometer  are  mainly  due  to  two  causes — viz.,  temperature, 
and  aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere.  Air,  like  most 
other  substances,  expands  when  heated,  and  contracts  ou 
cooling.  Cold  air  is,  therefore,  denser  than  warm  air,  so 
that  cold  air  descends,  and  warm  air  ascends.  The  ascent 
of  warm  air  causes  a diminution  of  pressure,  and  the 
barometer  therefore  falls  as  the  temperature  rises.  This 
influence  of  temperature  is  more  especially  seen  in  the  dry 
interior  of  continents  and  in  the  tropics,  where  the  daily 
variations  of  the  barometer  are  so  regular  and  striking,  that 
it  is  said  that  the  time  can  be  told  within  twenty  minutes 
by  the  height  of  the  barometer,  and  any  irregularity  is  an 
unfailing  sign  of  a storm.  In  England,  however,  these 
diurnal  variations  are  not  more  than  -02  inch,  and  are 
nearly  always  concealed  by  the  non-periodical  oscillations, 
due  to  the  passage  of  storms.  But  temperature  is  not  so 
important  an  agent  in  affecting  the  pressure  of  the  air  as 
the  influence  of  aqueous  vapour.  The  more  heavily  laden 
with  vapour  the  air  becomes,  the  less  is  its  pressure  ; for 
whereas  a cubic  foot  of  perfectly  dry  air  weighs  more  than 
500  grains,  a cubic  foot  of  water  vapour  only  weighs  about 
5 grains  under  ordinary  conditions.  Supposing,  then,  that 
atmospheric  pressure  is  due  solely  to  the  weight  of  the 
constituents  of  the  air,  we  see  why  damp  air  should  exert 
less  pressure  than  dry  air.  We  may,  in  fact,  consider 
atmospheric  pressure  as  made  up  of  two  constituent  parts, 
dry  air  pressure,  and  the  pressure  of  the  vapour  present, 
which  latter  is  generally  called  vapour  tension  ; and  it  is 


• See  “Instructions  in  the  Use  of  Meteorological  Instruments/*  by 
R.  II.  Scott,  F.R.S. 

t The  reduction  may  be  made  by  the  following  formula  : — 

h= n 

1-4-/(000018)’ 

Whore  7i=lieight  of  mercury  at  0W  C.,  II  its  observed  height,  and  t the 
temperature  in  centigrade  degrees. 

X More  accurately,  the  dili'erence  in  elevation  between  two  stations  is 
found  by  the  following  formula  >*f  L iplace,  which  can  also  be  used  for  re- 
ductions to  sea  level,  if  the  altitude  is  known  : — 


/=60150  log  A d+<  + :;764 ) (1+  00298  cos  2/)  (1+  +£ 


20886801  10413430' 


Where  f = the  difference  in  height  of  the  two  stations,  x the  height  of  the 
lower  station  above  sea-level,  n and  A 1 are  the  barometric  readings  of  the 
two  stations  reduced  to  32“  F. ; t,  tL  the  temperatures,  and  l the  latitude  of 
the  place.  In  the  last  factor,  an  approximate  value  is  used  for/. 
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an  easy  problem  to  determine  exactly  how  much  of  the 
barometric  pressure  is  due  to  the  air  alone,  if  we  know  how 
much  vapour  is  present  in  it  at  any  given  time.  This  is 
easily  determined  by  finding  the  dew-point,  as  will  be 
subsequently  explained.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  the 
barometer  on  any  given  occasion  stands  at  29'8  inches,  the 
temperature  being  25^  C.,  and  the  dew-point  being  20®  C. 
On  referring  to  a table  of  vapour  teusions,  we  find  that  the 
pressure  of  aqueous  vapour  at  20°  C-,  iu  a space  saturated 
by  it,  is  -7  inch.  Therefore,  iu  the  present  case,  we  have 
only  to  find  what  the  pressure  of  this  same  vapour  would 
be  at  25°  C.,  and  substract  the  amount  from  the  baro- 
metric reading.  A pressure  of  -7  inch  at  20'*  C.  becomes 
at  25°  C.  a pressure  of — 

..  273+25 

273  + 20 

which  is  nearly  -7 12  inch.  Therefore  the  pressure  due  to 
the  air  alone  is  29  8 — -712,  or  29-088  inches.  Thus  we  see 
that  the  vapour  tension  is  always  extremely  small  com- 
pared with  the  dry  air  pressure,  and  the  greater  the  pro- 
portion of  vapour  in  the  air,  the  less  dense  it  will  be. 
Since  the  temperature  and  humidity  of  the  air  are  con- 
stantly changing,  the  barometer  is  in  a state  of  continual 
oscillation  ; and  as  wind  is  the  result  of  differences  in 
atmospheric  pressure,  these  determination  of  these  con- 
ditions is  of  the  utmost  importance  iu  meteorology. 

We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  referring  to  the  con- 
nection between  the  height  of  the  barometer  and  suushine. 
In  a communication  to  the  Meteorological  Society  in  1879, 
Mr.  Whipple  shows  that  the  readings  of  the  so-called 
weather-glasses  are  misleading  in  this  respect.  lie  found 
that,  for  Ivew,  the  maximum  sunshine  appeared  when  the 
barometer  had  a height  of  3015  inches,  and  that,  when 
higher,  clouds  returned,  so  that  at  30.6  the  sunshine  was  no 
greater  than  29-2.  Thus,  as  Captain  Abney  points  out,  it 
appears  that  for  London  the  most  favourable  weather  for 
landscape  work  is  when  the  barometer  stands  at  about  30 
inches,  and  then,  according  to  Mr.  Whipple’s  observations, 
there  should  be,  not  absolutely  clear  sky,  but  just  such  a 
proportion  of  cloud  and  sunshine  to  give  good  effects  of 
light  and  shade,  and  a rich  gradation  of  tone.  This  does 
not  necessarily  apply,  however,  for  other  localities.  It 
would  be  interesting,  from  a photographic  point  of  view, 
if,  by  careful  comparison  of  the  sunshine  records  with 
barometric  heights,  it  were  possible  to  foretell  the  probable 
kind  of  light  which  might  be  expected,  by  observing  the 
height  of  the  barometer. 

(To  be  continued .) 


APERTURES  FOR  STOPS  FOR  LENSES. 

BY  C.  FERKIS. 

On  page  248  of  the  Times,  I find  the  scale  of  sizes  for  stops 
for  photographic  lenses  which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  which,  taken  iu 
connection  with  the  comments,  would  carry  the  idea  that 
it  is  only  necessary  to  know  the  equivalent  focus  of  a lens  to 
be  able  to  make  a stop  that  will  give  the  same  amount  of 
illumination  on  the  plate,  whether  the  lens  be  a single, 
double,  or  triple  combination. 

There  seems  to  be  a principle  in  optics  which  all  writers 
on  apertures  for  stops  have  overlooked  ; that  is,  a larger 
bundle  of  parallel  rays  of  light  will  pass  through  a given 
size  stop  after  passing  through  a condensing  lens  than 
before,  and  the  greater  the  distance  of  the  stop  from  the 
lens,  or  the  greater  refracting  power  of  the  lens,  the  more 
light  will  be  admitted. 

In  the  single  combination,  or  view  lenses,  the  stop  is 
always  placed  in  front  of  the  lens,  and  the  amount  of  light 
admitted  is  always  the  same,  and  with  such  the  scale  for 
stops  referred  to  is  all  right ; but  when  we  have  the  com- 
pound lenses  to  deal  with,  with  the  stop  placed  within 


the  combination,  there  can  be  no  scale  or  system  of  stops 
adapted  to  “ equivalent  focus.” 

A little  mathematical  demonstration  will  show  the 
difference  between  the  two  classes  of  lenses.  Take,  for 
comparison,  a single  lens  12-iuch  focus,  TL  stop,  and  a com- 
pound lens  12-inch  equivalent  focus,  front  lens  15 -inch 
focus,  stop  3 inches,  back  of  front  lens.  Now  it  is  evident 
that  a bundle  of  parallel  rays  of  light  that  would  be  con- 
densed to  a point  in  15  inches  would  be  condensed  one- 
fifth  their  diameter  in  three  inches,  the  place  of  the  stop, 
which  would  be  equal  to  a bundle  of  parallel  rays  one  and 
one-fourth  the  diameter  of  the  stop.  This  would  give  an 
illumination  on  the  plate  more  than  one  and  oue-half  (1*56) 
times  as  strong  as  the  same  stop  in  the  single  lens  camera. 

Now  move  the  stop  back  one  inch  farther  from  the  front 
lens,  or  shorten  the  focus  of  the  front  lens  to  about  121 
inches,  and  you  will  increase  the  illumination  on  the  plate 
to  double  what  you  would  have  with  the  same  stop  in  the 
usual  place  in  the  single  view  lens. 

The  English  scale  is  all  that  can  be  desired  for  single 
lenses  ; the  ratio  is  a good  one,  being  such  that  one  stop  is 
about  142  times  the  diameter  of  the  next  size  smaller,  and 
giving  just  double  the  intensity  of  light  on  the  plate. 
What  the  photographer  lequires  is  a uniformity  in  the 
numbering  and  size  of  his  stops,  such  that  the  same 
number  of  stop  shall  give  the  same  illumination  on  the 
plate,  whatever  be  the  combination  of  lens  used,  aud  as 
“ equivalent  focus  ” will  not  harmonize  a compound  and 
single  combination  lens,  the  only  alternative  is  for  the 
optician  to  estimate  the  extent  of  refraction  betweeu  the 
front  lens  aud  the  stop  in  double  combinations,  and  make 
aud  number  the  stops  to  correspond  with  the  adopted 
scale. — Photographic  1 imes. 


$fbirfo. 

Die  Bhotographie  mit  Ciilor-Silbek  Gelatine.  Von 
Ludwig  David  und  Ch.  Scolik.  ( Vienna : A.  Hartlchen.) 
A well-written  and  compact  band-book  of  the  gelatine 
process,  and  consisting  of  a hundred  and  fifty  large  octavo 
pages.  The  book  bears  the  impress  of  being  written  by 
practical  workers,  and  as  it  contains  much  condensed 
information,  is  likely  to  be  of  service  to  all  who  are 
engaged  in  photographic  work. 


Ifafcs. 

With  what  persistent  ingenuity  enterprising  photo- 
graphers turn  to  account  the  publication  of  “ births  ” in 
the  Times,  we  described  last  week.  But  it  is  not  the 
“ hatches”  only  which  are  made  an  excuse  for  touting  for 
business.  The  “ matches  ” and  “ despatches  ” are  also 
watched  with  similar  care,  as  everyone  who  perpetrates 
a marriage,  or  loses  a relation,  and  subsequently  makes 
the  fact  public  in  the  newspapers,  has  only  too  good 
reason  to  know.  The  photographic  copy  of  the  list  of 
marriages  is  usually  mounted  on  an  appropriately  fancy 
card,  whilst,  in  the  case  of  the  deaths,  a mourning-bordered 
card,  ornamented  with  the  usual  insignia  of  the  tomb,  is 
employed. 


Nor  is  this  all ; for  whilst  the  Benedict  is  often  inundated 
with  offers  to  photograph  the  wedding-cake,  the  brides- 
maids, and  the  marriage  presents,  the  mourner  has  his 
grief  aggravated  by  batches  of  sample  photographs  of 
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mausoleums,  sarcophagi,  and  various  styles  of  family 
vaults,  accompanied  with  business-like  invitations  to  make 
his  choice,  and  to  secure  the  liberal  discount  allowed  by 
Messrs.  Mould  and  Co.,  by  payiug  ready  money,  aud  so  on 
and  so  forth.  At  least  one  enterprising  undertaker  in 
London  has  taken  the  trouble  to  have  his  funeral  para- 
phernalia photographed  - mutes,  feathers,  catafalques,  and 
all — and  is  thus  enabled  to  issue  a most  realistic  illustrated 
price-list,  showing  what  he  is  prepared  to  do  for  various 
terms  from  ten  guineas  upwards.  Thus  it  would  seem, 
then,  that  the  camera  literally  haunts  u;  from  from  the 
cradle  to  the  tomb,  and  after  duly  recording  the  fact  of 
our  births,  positively  follows  us  to  the  grave,  and  secures 
a negative  of  our  tombstone. 


Few  photographs  of  the  last  twelvemonth  have  been 
more  popular  than  the  portrait  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  in 
the  college  cap  and  gown,  when  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Music  was  conferred  upon  her  iu  Dublin.  It 
has  also  done  what  can  scarcely  be  said  of  any  other  photo- 
graph: it  has  set  a fashion.  We  are  now  told  by  a fashion 
journal  that  the  newest  thing  iu  ladies  hats  is  the  college 
cap,  very  like  the  one  photographed,  except  that  the  gold 
braid  is  replaced  by  a bugle  trimming.  Those  ladies  who 
desire  to  be  in  the  extreme  style  wear  a cloak  also  with 
the  cap ; “ but,”  says  the  journal  in  question,  “ the  cloak 
is  less  becoming,  and  if  it  must  be  worn  with  the  cap,  the 
college  cap  is  not  likely  to  achieve  a wide  popularity.” 


What  is  the  process  by  which  a lady’s  photograph 
suddenly  becomes  the  rage  and  is  to  be  seen  in  every 
photographic  print  dealer’s  window  ? In  the  case  of  an 
actress  who  achieves  an  unexpected  success,  and  leaps 
from  obscurity  at  a bouud,  the  matter  is  easy  to  under- 
stand ; but  how  is  it  when  you  see  a photograph  labelled 
with  a name  quite  unknown  to  the  general  public  ? An 
instance  has  occurred  quite  lately.  Everybody  has  been 
asking  who  is  the  Mis3  Dene  whose  photograph  takes  the 
frort  place  in  the  windows.  She  is  neither  an  actress,  a 
vocalist,  nor  a professional  beauty,  whatever  the  litter 
may  be  ; and  the  puzzle  has  been,  what  was  her  qualifica- 
tion for  the  position.  It  is  now  stated  that  Miss  Dene  sat 
to  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  and  is  regarded  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Academy  as  a type  of  beauty.  All  this 
is  very  interesting,  and  we  have  not  a word  to  say  against 
it;  but  what  we  want  to  know  is,  who  first  thought  of  the 
lady  being  photographed,  and  of  her  photographs  beiug 
offered  for  sale.  Was  it  the  enterprising  photographer, 
Miss  Dene  herself,  or  Sir  Frederick  Leighton? 

The  question  whether  the  National  Art  Collection  in 
Trafalgar  Square  is  to  be  on  view  during  certain  evenings 
of  the  week  has  been  ostensibly  a mere  question  of  expense ; 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  who  has  obtained  an  estimate  of  the  additional 
cost,  sees  no  obstacle  on  this  account. 

In  a photograph  of  a cricket  match,  sent  to  us  by  II.  E- 
Murchison,  of  Dulwich,  there  is  much  to  interest  those  who 
delight  to  handle  the  bat  aud  ball.  The  action  of  the 
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underhand  bowler  has  beeu  admirably  caught  almost  at 
the  instant  of  the  delivery  of  the  ball.  Two  other  men 
are  shown  in  action,  these  being  the  batsman  at  the 
receiving  end,  and  point. 


‘■Turn  Mr.  Holloway’s  picture  of  an  iceberg,  which 
formed  your  supplement  last  week,  with  the  shaded  eud 
uppermo.-t,  and  you  w ill  see  a most  remarkable  resemblance 
to  a sheep’s  face.”  So  writesa  correspondent.  We  turned 
the  photograph  on  end,  looked,  aud  saw  the  sheep’s  face  ; 
while  on  turning  it  over  the  reverse  way,  something  was 
seen  which  had  a more  remote  resemblance  to  a human 
face. 


The  police  who  have  been  on  duty  at  the  Royal  Courts 
of  Justice  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  building 
against  dynamite  outrages  were  recently  photographed 
by  M.  Louis  Carbonel,  of  Paris.  Both  uniform  and  plain 
clothes  men  were  in  the  group.  To  the  ordinary  mind, 
the  photographing  of  plain  clothes  men,  whose  value 
depends  entirely  ou  their  not  being  recognised  by  the 
would-be  criminal,  seems  attended  by  some  risk.  What 
is  to  prevent  the  dynamitists  obtaining  a copy  of  this 
group,  and  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  features 
of  the  ‘‘detectives?”  But  perhaps  the  authorities  think 
the  plain  clothes  men  are  already  so  well  known  that  their 
being  photographed  would  make  no  difference.  Certain 
it  is  that  nothing  could  well  be  more  clumsy  than  the 
attempts  of  policemen  to  disguise  themselves.  The  walk^ 
the  stiffness  of  the  shoulders,  the  cut  of  the  hair  aud  beard, 
and  the  obvious  attempt  -at  loafing,”  all  betray  the 
member  of  the  force  ; while  the  look  of  recognition  which 
iuvaiiably  passes  between  a plain  clothes  and  uniform  man 
when  they  meet  is  of  itself  quite  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
detective. 


Photographers  who  take  the  portraits  of  warriors 
belonging  to  the  household  regiments  require  to  be  careful 
of  the  position  of  the  sitter  with  regard  to  the  camera  aud 
the  various  articles  iu  the  room.  We  recently  saw  a 
picture  of  a life-guardsman  who  had  beeu  photographed  in 
full  regimentals,  and  on  his  polished  breastplate  were  the 
reflections  not  only  of  the  camera,  but  of  the  photographer’s 
hand  holding  the  c ip  of  the  lens,  of  the  sash  bars  of  the 
studio,  aud  of  a Winchester  quart  which  stood  on  a side 
table.  If  the  photograph  were  takeu  for  a love  souvenir, 
how  such  accessories-  must  have  spoilt  all  the  romance ! 


Mr.  S.  Drewett,  the  publisher  of  au  etching  of  the 
“Tabard  Inn,”  Southwark,  iu  a letter  to  the  South  London 
Press,  detailing  motives  which  had  led  him  to  undertake 
this  and  other  etchings  of  historical  buildings  in  South- 
wark, says: — “The  Society  for  Photographing  Relics  of 
Old  London  had  published  photographs  previously ; but 
on  account  of  the  very  limited  issue,  and  the  inequality 
of  excellence,  owing  to  the  variable  light  of  these  inn 
yards,  they  were,  though  good,  not  generally  appreciated, 
or,  indeed,  known.”  If  this  statement  bo  true,  the  Society 
should  do  all  iu  its  power  to  improve  its  productions.  The 
“ variable  light”  spoken  of  is,  with  dry  plates,  much  more 
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uuder  control  than  with  wet,  and  possibly  the  Society’s 
photograph  of  the  “ Tabard  ’’  was  on  a collodion  pl->te. 
The  etcher  has  of  course  an  immense  advantage  over  the 
photographer,  as  he  can  leave  out  anything  which  is  in- 
artistic, or  alter  its  outline  so  as  to  assist  the  composition. 
A slight  touch,  a light  put  in,  or  a shadow,  will  often  do 
this.  He  need  uot  also  be  too  rigidly  accurate  in  matters 
of  perspective,  and  can  get  more  into  his  picture  than  the 
eye  of  a person  standing  on  the  ground  can  take  in  at  one 
glance,  'lhe  photographer  has  no  such  latitude  allowed 
him.  With  all  these  drawbacks,  however,  we  do  not  see 
why  the  photographs  of  the  Society  should  not  be  appreci- 
ated, uuless  it  be  due  to  the  hideous  colour  of  the  mount- 
ing boards.  The  Society’s  productions  are  certainly  got 
up  in  a most  unattractive  form. 


politicians,  but  actors  and  athletes,  dancers  and  divines, 
judges  and  jockeys,  will  all  be  taken  iu  the  midst  of  the 
surroundings  they  ji»^in«»tjrs30ciated  with. 


elligcnte. 


Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

9286.  William  TuojrAiT'MoitGAX  and  Robert  Leamon  Kidd, 
Kew  Foot  Road,  Richmond,  Surrey,  for  “ A roller  camera 
slide  or  carrier  for  use  in  producing  photographic  negatives  on 
paper  or  any  flexible  support  in  rolls  or  lengths.’’ — 4th 
August,  1885. 

9288.  Ernest  Edward  Pickard,  89,  Malpas  Road,  Brockley, 
Kent,  for  “ Improvements  in  apparatus  for  carrying  and 
exposing  photographic  dry  plates.” — 4th  August,  1885. 

9505.  George  Lowdkn,  65,  Reform  Street,  Dundee,  for 
Shutter  for  photographic  lenses.” — 10th  August,  1885. 


A curious  speculation  was  started  the  other  day  by  a 
medical  friend,  to  whom  we  were  showing  a photograph 
of  a group  of  three  persons  who  occupied  the  photographer 
the  entire  day,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a nega- 
tive in  which  one  of  the  three  had  not  moved.  “ What,’’ 
asked  our  friend,  “ would  be  the  mathematical  chance  of 
a person  moving  whilst  being  photographed,  and  ia  what 
ratio  would  that  chance  increase  as  the  number  of  persons 
being  photographed  together  was  added  to?”  We  were 
obliged  to  confess  that  the  question  had  never  occurred 
to  us  before.  Mo  doubt  3uch  a calculation  could  be  made, 
since  the  doctrine  of  probabilities  must  come  in  here  as  in 
other  things  ; but  the  difficulty  would  be  to  find  data  to 
go  upon.  If  every  photographer  had  kept  a record  of 
every  negative  spoilt  through  the  sitter  moving,  one  might 
have  a few  statistics  which  would  determine  the  point. 
But  what  dismal  recollectious,  what  horiible  memories  of 
bad  language  in  the  dark  room,  what  consequent  injuries 
to  the  nervous  system,  such  a record  would  indicate  ! We 
really  have  not  the  heart  to  suggest  that  henceforth  every 
photographer  should  note  the  number  of  times  the  misery 
occurs,  even  to  give  him  the  gratification  of  knowing  the 
cbaDce  to  ever  so  many  decimal  places  of  its  happening 
every  time  he  takes  a photograph. 


We  are  constantly  hearing  of  photographs  on  behalf  of 
which  it  is  claimed  that  they  are  “ the  largest  in  the 
world.”  The  Americau  Government — always  eager,  it  is 
popularly  supposed,  “ to  lick  creation  ” — make  the  latest 
claim  to  a “biggest  on  record,”  in  a photographic  sense. 
It  is  exhibiting  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  a scties  of 
views  of  the  public  buildings  at  Washingtou,  taken  under 
its  superintendence,  which  are  7 feet  long  by  5 feet  wide. 


The  practice  of  photographing  statesmen  in  their  studies, 
painters  iu  their  studios,  and  authors  iu  their  libraries, 
has  now  become  general,  and  the  glimpse  behind  the 
scenes  thus  afforded  is  evidently  appreciated  by  the  public, 
who  much  prefer  portraits  of  celebrities  with  the  realistic 
backgrounds  and  surroundings  furnished  by  the  said  cele- 
brities’ own  homes.  As  supply  inevitably  endeavours  to 
meet  demand,  we  may  shortly  expect,  then,  that  the  above 
notion  will  be  developed,  and  that  uot  only  artists  and 


Patent  Sealed. 

14156.  George  Percival  Smith,  Beechholm,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
for  “ Improvements  in  photographic  apparatus.” — Dated  25th 
October,  1884. 

Specifications  Published  during  the  Week. 

13.156.  James  William  Thomas  Cadett,  Mechanical  Engineer, 
84,  Grove  Lane,  Camberwell,  Surrey,  for  “ New  or  improved 
arrangements  applicable  to  photographic  shutters  whereby 
the  duration  of  exposure  can  be  varied.” — Datedl3tb  October, 
1884. 

For  slow  and  moderately  fast  exposures,  stops  or  catches  are 
so  arranged  on  a photographic  shutter  that,  when  the  exposing 
or  uncovering  part  of  the  shutter  is  liberated,  by  moving  or 
pressing  a lever  or  levers,  or  liberating  catch  or  catches,  the 
exposing  or  uncovering  part  of  the  shutter  is  opened  or  moved, 
so  as  to  give  exposure,  and  then  kept  open,  or  in  condition  to 
give  exposure  by  a catch  or  stop,  or  catches  or  stops,  until  the 
lever  or  levers,  or  liberating  catch  or  catches,  is  or  are  again 
moved,  or  pressed,  or  released.  When  quick  exposures  are  to  be 
made,  the  catch  or  stop,  or  catches  or  stops,  for  keeping  the 
exposing  or  uncovering  pirt  of  the  shutter  open,  or  in  condition 
of  giving  exposure,  is  or  are  put  or  moved  out  of  gear  or  action, 
so  that  when  the  exposing  or  uncoveriug  part  of  the  shutter  is 
liberated  by  moving  or  pressing  the  lever  or  levers,  or  liberating 
catch  or  catches,  the  exposing  or  uncovering  part  of  the  shutter 
can  open  or  move,  so  as  to  give  exposure,  and  then  without 
necessitating  further  movement  of  the  lever  or  levers,  or 
liberating  catch  or  catches,  close,  or  move,  so  as  to  cease  giving 
exposure. 

12,855.  William  Watts,  of  Norman  Villa,  Burlington  Road, 
WithiDgton,  in  the  County  of  Lancaster,  Silversmith,  for 
“ Improvements  in  camera  tripods  or  supports.” — Dated  27th 
September,  1884. 

The  patentee  says:— My  invention  relates  to  the  portable 
folding  tripods  or  stands  employed  to  sustain  cameras  when  in 
use,  and  has  for  its  principal  object  to  render  such  stands  more 
portable  and  compact  when  folded  and  out  of  use.  To  this  end 
I so  construct  the  parts  as  that,  when  folded,  the  stand  may  be 
made  to  assume  the  shape  of  a walking  stick.  I make  each  of 
the  three  sections  of  the  stand  of  such  a shape  as  that,  when 
arranged  together,  the  sections  form  a round  or  cylindrical  body. 
Each  section  consists  of  two  parts,  one  part  bemg  fitted  to  slide 
within  the  other.  In  practice,  I should  make  the  one  part  of 
metal,  as,  for  example,  of  drawn  brass  tubing,  and  the  other  part 
of  a suitable  tough  and  light  wood.  Each  tubular  part  is  formed 
at  its  upper  end  to  engage  with  the  tripod  top,  to  which  the 
camera  is  secured.  This  top  is  formed  with  three  spring  clip 
arms,  which  have  grooves  to  receive  wire  or  metal  staples  on  the 
tops  of  the  sections.  Sliding  sleeves,  screws,  or  other  means 
tighten  the  clips  upon  the  staples.  For  convenience  of  manu- 
facture, I may  make  the  said  top  of  two  stamped  pieces  of  sheet 
brass  riveted  or  secured  together  in  the  central  part.  The 
upper  ends  of  the  sections  are  arranged  to  be  held  together  by 
means  of  a suitable  cap,  sleeve,  or  ring.  In  one  construction  I 
so  form  the  upper  end  of  each  section  as  that,  when  the  sections 
are  fitted  together,  a socket  is  formed  which  can  be  tapped  so 
that  a knob,  handle,  or  cap,  provided  with  a sleeve  to  enclose  the 
upper  ends  of  the  section,  can  be  screwed  on  to  the  top  of  the 
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cluster.  When  so  fitted,  the  stand  can  be  used  as  a walking 
stick  or  stall’ or  alpeustoek.  The  lower  end  of  the  stall  is  also 
provided  with  a removable  cap  or  ferule.  The  wooden  parts 
cau  be  sli.1  outward  so  as  to  extend  each  section.  The  upper  01 
inner  eud  of  each  of  the  wooden  parts  is  slit,  and  a spring  is 
inserted  so  that  the  said  part  slides  within  the  tube  with  an 
elastic  friction.  A cross  wire  or  studs  coming  into  contact  with 
the  ends  of  wires  soldered  in  the  tube  or  any  other  suitable 
stops,  prevent  the  wooden  part  from  being  entirely  withdrawn. 
I do  not  confine  myself  to  the  use  of  wood  for  the  parts  which 
slide  within  the  tubes,  nor  to  the  round  or  cylindrical  form  of 
the  folded  stand,  although  I consider  such  form  to  be  most 
suitable  and  convenient. 

The  claims  are — ' . 

1.  The  combination  of  parts  constituting  a camera  tripod,  or 
stand,  formed,  fitted,  and  arranged  substantially  as  set  forth 
and  indicated  hereinbefore. 

2.  In  a camera  tripod,"  the  telescopic  legs  of  the  formation  in- 
dicated, substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth  and  in- 
dicated. 

3.  In  a camera  stand,  the  formation  of  the  telescopic  legs  so 
that  when  shut  up  and  fitted  together  they  form  a walking 
stick  or  alpenstock,  substantially  as  set  forth  and  indicated. 

4.  In  a camera  stand,  the  camera  top  formed  with  spring 
jaws  to  engage  with  staples  on  the  tops  of  the  tripod  legs  sub- 
stantially as  set  forth  and  indicated. 


NOTE  ON  PROFESSOR  LEONHARD  WEBER’S 
PHOTOMETER. 

BY  BOVEUTON  REDWOOD,  F.C.S  , 1.1. C.* 

This  instrument  consists  essentially  of  two  tubes  attached  at 
right  angles,  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T > in  such  a manner  that, 
while  one  is  supported  in  a horizontal  position,  the  other  can  be 
placed  horizontally,  or  at  any  required  angle.  At  the  junction 
of  the  two  tubes  is  a reflecting  prism,  by  means  of  which,  in 
combination  with  a diaphragm,  the  field  of  vision  of  an  observer 
looking  into  an  eye-piece,  which  forms  one  end  of  the  movable 
tube,  is  divided  vertically  into  two  equal  portions.  One-half  of 
the  field  is  illuminated  by  the  light  passing  through  the  movable 
tube,  and  the  other  half  by  light  passing  through  the  fixed  tube. 
The  source  of  the  light  passing  through  the  fixed  tube  is  a small 
lamp  burning  petroleum  spirit.  This  lamp  furnishes  the 
standard  light,  and  a scale  is  attached  to  enable  the  observer  to 
measure  accurately  the  height  of  the  flame.  Inside  the  fixed 
tube,  between  the  petroleum  lamp  and  the  reflecting  prism,  is  a 
frame,  carrying  in  a vertical  position  a circular  plate  of  opal 
glass,  and  travelling  along  the  tube,  from  end  to  end,  by  means 
of  a rack-and- pinion.  At  one  end  of  the  movable  tube  (the 
other  end  being  furnished,  as  described,  with  an  eye-piece)  is  a 
holder,  in  which  a rectangular  plate  of  opal  glass  (or,  if  desired, 
two  or  more  of  such  plates)  is  placed.  The  petroleum  spirit 
lamp  having  been  lighted,  and  the  flame  adjusted  to  the  height 
of  two  centimetres,  the  light  to  be  measured  is  placed  at  a con- 
venient distance  from  the  rectanglar  glass  plate  (usually  1 metre) ^ 


and  the  eye  of  the  observer  being  applied  to  the  eye-piece,  the 
travelling  opal  glass  plate  is  moved  by  means  of  the  milled  head 
of  the  pinion  until  the  two  halves  of  the  field  of  view  are  equally 
illuminated.  The  position  of  the  travelling  opal  glass  plate  is 
then  read  off  on  the  graduated  scale  attached  to  the  fixed  tube, 
and  the  illuminating  power  calculated  by  means  of  the  table  of 
values  supplied  with  the  apparatus.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
travelling  opal  glass  plate,  being  illuminated  by  the  petroleum 

* A communication  to  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry 


lamp,  becomes  itself,  to  some  extent,  a source  of  light ; and  the 
amount  of  illumination  of  one-half  of  the  field,  therefore, 
depends  partly  upon  the  proximity  of  this  plate.  If  it  is  found 
that  the  light  to  be  measured  is  so  powerful  that  the  standard 
side  of  the  field  is  not  equally  brightly  lighted,  even  when  the 
travelling  plate  is  brought  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  reflecting 
prism,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  tubes,  the  light  may,  of  course, 
be  removed  to  a greater  distance,  or  a second  opal  glass  plate 
may  be  inserted  in  the  holder.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
both  tubes  of  the  photometer  are  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  ; 
but  if  it  is  desired  to  measure  the  illuminating  power  of 
angular  rays,  the  movable  tube,  which  is  fitted  with  an  arc 
divided  into  degrees,  may  be  placed  at  any  desired  angle.  The 
apparatus  is  also  applicable  to  the  measurement  of  diffused  light 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  SPECTROSCOPE.— 
Lecture  I.* 

BY  CAPTAIN  W.  DE  W.  ABNEY,  R.E.,  F.R.S. 

I will  try  to  show  you  on  the  screen  how  we  can  picture  the 
motion  to  ourselves.  It  is  only  a mental  picture,  but  still  it  will 
give  us  a sort  of  idea  of  what  happens.  [An  image  was  thrown 
on  the  screen  by  means  of  reflection.] 

In  this  circular  glass  trough  of  water  is  floating  a little  mag- 
net, the  magnet  being  held  at  the  surface  of  the  water  by  a 
cork.  Passiug  round  this  coil,  which  is  large  enough  to  surround 
the  trough,  is  an  electric  current  from  three  Grove  cells,  and  if 
I place  it  round  the  cell  which  contains  the  little  magnet,  and 
not  quite  on  a level  with  the  water,  you  will  find  that  the  single 
magnet  goes  into  the  centre  of  the  water.  It  is  repelled  from 
the  sides  by  the  current  that  is  floating  round  that  wire.  AVell 
now,  we  have  here  one  magnet.  Suppose  I put  another  magnet 
in.  The  ends  attached  to  the  cork  have  poles  of  the  same  Dame. 
They  repel  one  another,  to  a certain  extent,  and  yet  the  force 
outside  makes  them  go  as  near  one  another  as  possible.  By 
moving  this  coil  vertically,  we  can  make  them  separate  and 
oscillate,  and  we  can  picture  to  ourselves  the  way  in  which  two 
atoms  in  a molecule  may  oscillate,  and  be  attracted,  and  yet 
repelled  one  from  another.  I put  another  little  magnet  in,  so 
now  there  are  three  ; and  here,  perhaps,  we  have  a picture  of 
chloride  of  silver,  which,  I say,  is  composed  of  one  atom  of  silver 
and  two  atoms  of  chlorine.  We  can  still  make  them  vibrate  and 
oscillate.  Here  we  have  a mental  picture — at  least,  it  is  a 
mental  picture  to  me — of  the  way  in  which  the  atoms  of  chloride 
of  silver  may  be  made  to  oscdlate.  Again,  I take  four,  and  we 
repeat  the  same  thing.  Here  we  have  a picture  of  ammonia — 
three  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  nitrogen  oscillating.  And 
so  I might  go  on.  I might  put  five  or  six  or  a dozen  in,  and 
we  might  get  some  idea  of  the  way  in  which  they  would  all 
oscillate. 

Here,  then,  we  have  endeavoured  to  draw  from  visible 
phenomena  a mental  picture  of  the  way  in  which  atoms  of  a 
molecule  are  vibrating. 

I must,  however,  call  to  your  mind  that  those  magnets  are 
vibrating  only  in  one  plane,  whereas,  of  course,  the  atoms  of  a 
molecule  are  vibrating,  not  in  one  plane,  but  in  space  of  three 
dimensions  ; but  anyhow,  I hope  that  you  have  got  into  your 
mind,  at  all  events,  the  same  kind  of  mental  picture  regarding 
the  oscillations  or  vibrations  of  the  atoms  which  I have  in  mine. 

I think  that  the  ca«e  of  the  magnets  is  a particularly  happy  one, 
because,  from  all  the  evidence  which  we  have  at  present,  we  are 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  all  atoms  of  matter  are  really  charged 
with  electricity,  or  what  answers  to  electricity,  of  either  one 
name  or  the  other — that  is,  either  positive  or  negative. 

Now,  we  will  throw  a spectrum  on  the  screeu.  I will  call  to 
your  recollection  what  it  is.  I am  now  going  to  send  the  light 
of  the  lamp  through  this  bisulphide  of  carbon  prism,  and  I need 
scarcely  say  that  the  prism  has  to  play  an  important  part  in 
spectrum  photography.  The  wave  length  of  the  red  is  about 
one  forty  thousandth  of  an  inch,  and  the  wave  length  of  the 
violet,  which  is  on  the  left  of  the  screen,  is  about  one  fifty- 
seven-thousandth  of  an  inch.  Each  ray  of  light  is  transmitted 
in  air  at  the  rate  of  about  190,000  miles  in  a second.  Thus  the 
number  of  vibrations  of  the  red  rays  is  500  million  millions,  and 
700  million  millions  in  the  case  of  the  violet  rays,  and  this 
rapid  succession  of  blows  batters  against  anything  upon  which 
they  fall.  The  mean  violet,  1 may  say,  is  the  photographic 
light  pay  excellence,  and  we  shall  recollect  that  such  rays  might 
beat  upon  the  sensitive  salt  which  we  expose  to  it  700  million 
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million  times  in  a second.  Therefore,  you  see,  if  you  give  an 
exposure  of  the  100th  of  a second  you  still  have  seven  million 
millions  of  vibrations  beating  on  the  sensitive  plate,  so  there  is 
ample  vibration  to  effect  any  chance  on  the  molecule  of  silver 
chloride,  supposing  always  the  amplitude  (or  distance  of  swing) 
is  sufficient.  Instantaneous  photography  will  not  be  complete, 
I suppose,  until  you  can  reduce  by  a million  times. 

We  may  take  it  that  an  atom  vibrates  somewhat  in  the  same 
way  that  a pendulum  vibrates.  Here  I have  a very  rough 
contrivance  to  Bhow  what  1 mean.  I set  the  pendulum  swinging. 
Now  picture  to  yourself  that  the  bob  is  an  atom,  and  picture  to 
yourself,  also,  a wave  of  light  falling  upon  that  pendulum  ; if 
the  wave  of  light  be  synchronous  with  the  pendulum,  it  will 
increase  the  swing,  or,  in  other  words,  it  will  increase  the 
amplitude  of  the  swing  of  the  pendulum.  For  a rude  illustration, 
suppose  I take  puffs  of  my  breath  as  illustrating  the  beating  of 
the  wave  of  light,  and  suppose  the  atom  to  be  at  rest ; I begin, 
and  I blow  ; every  time  1 give  a well-timed  puff  to  that 
pendulum,  the  pendulum  increases  in  amplitude,  or  swing.  But 
if  my  breath  does  not  come  in  unison  with  that  pendulum 
[blowing  irregularly],  you  see  that  very  soon  I should  bring 
that  pendulum  to  rest  ; in  other  words,  unless  the  wave  of 
light  beats  in  unison  with  the  atom,  the  amplitude  cannot  be 
much  increased.  It  is  true  that  as  long  as  the  breath  strikes 
the  bob  as  it  is  going  away  from  me  the  amplitude  is  increased  ; 
but  if  the  puffs  are  regular  and  slightly  more  rapid  or  slower 
than  the  pendulum  oscillation,  the  amplitude  must  eventually 
be  diminished. 

Here  we  are  met  with  a difficulty,  and  a very  great  difficulty. 
I exposed  the  plate  to  the  spectrum,  and  you  see  the  blackening 
not  only  was  where  one  wave  of  light  synchronised  with  that 
atomic  motion,  but  that  there  were  a great  many  waves  of  light 
extending  from  the  ultra-violet  as  far  as  the  blue  which  affected 
it.  How  are  we  to  get  over  that  ? That  is  a difficulty  which 
has  puzzled  a great  many  people.  I would  ask  you  again  to 
form  a mental  picture  of  how  that  could  possibly  arise.  I do 
not  say  that  it  is  the  correct  way,  but  all  I say  is  that  you  can 
form  a picture  in  your  own  mind — can  conceive  of  how  it  could 
be  done.  Here  I have  another  pendulum,  but  in  this  case  the 
bob  is  attached  to  an  elastic  band.  The  time  of  the  vibration 
of  a pendulum  depends  upbn  the  length  of  the  pendulum. 
Therefore,  if,  during  the  time  of  the  oscillation  of  the  pendulum, 
I alter  the  length,  1 also  alter  the  rate  at  which  the  pendulum 
vibrates  during  any  instant.  I pull  down  the  weight  of  the 
pendulum,  and  at  the  same  time  set  it  swinging,  and  you  will 
see  that  during  every  part  of  this  motion  the  length  of  the 
pendulum  is  altered  so  that  a great  many  differently  timed  puffs 
of  breath  might  be  synchronous  with  the  pendulum.  It  is  not 
like  this  other  rigid  one,  where  it  is  of  a definite  length,  but 
here  the  length  of  the  pendulum  keeps  altering.  I only  ask  you 
to  form  a mental  picture  of  the  way  in  which  such  a thiug 
might  happen.  In  this  way  you  can  picture  to  yourself  how  a 
molecule  might  vibrate,  and  still  be  synchronous  with  more  than 
one  vibration  of  light. 

Proceeding  another  step,  I may  say  at  once  that,  to  my  mind, 
the  theory  of  the  photographic  image  is  well  established.  I 
know  that  there  are  some  people  who  differ,  but  in  my  own 
mind  the  formation  of  the  photographic  image  is  not  a working 
hypothesis,  but  it  is  a theory.  The  difference  between  a 
working  hypothesis  and  a theory  is  this — that  you  adopt  a 
certain  idea,  and  say  “ I will  work  upon  that  idea,  and  see 
whether  every  experiment  fits  with  the  idea  I have  conceived. 
If  it  does  not  fit,  then  that  working  hypothesis  is  no  use.  I 
must  give  it  up;  I must  take  some  other  working  hypothesis." 
As  regards  the  idea  of  the  formation  of  the  photographic  image, 
I think  that  it  has  passed  from  the  stage  of  the  working  hypo- 
thesis into  one  of  a really  acceptable  theory.  It  does  not  follow 
that  everybody  will  accept  it,  but  still  it  is  an  acceptable  theory, 
accepted  by  most  people.  I am  not  going  to  enter  into  that 
very  strongly  to-night.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society,  I propose  to  deal  with  it  more  fully ; but,  at 
the  same  time,  I just  wish  to  state  publicly,  to  perhaps  a more 
extended  audience  than  I shall  see  at  the  Photographic  Society 
in  about  three  weeks’  time,  that  this  photographic  image  theory 
— that  is  to  say,  the  theory  as  to  the  action  of  light  upon  mole- 
cules of  silver — is  as  well  established  as,  at  all  events,  the  wave 
theory  of  light  itself.  Now  I am  going  to  show  you  an 
experiment  which,  perhaps,  will  help  to  illustrate  what  I mean 
by  the  vibrations  of  atoms.  In  this  slide  I have  got  a gelatine 
plate,  aud  I have  a little  Hat  iron  which  has  been  made  warm. 
It  is  rather  too  warm  to  be  borne  comfortably.  Here  I have  a 


phosphorescent  plate,  which  I propose  to  illuminate  with 
magnesium  wire,  in  order  to  give  an  even  source  of  light ; I 
press  this  flat  iron  against  the  back  of  the  plate  which  is  in  this 
slide  for  a short  time.  I shall  not  let  the  plate  cool,  but  while 
it  is  warm  I will  expose  it  to  the  phosphorescent  light  for  about 
fifteen  seconds.  The  plate  is  now  allowed  to  become  cold,  and 
is  developed.  If  everything  has  gone  right,  we  ought  to  have 
something  which  shows  us  that  the  oscillations  of  the  atoms  of 
bromide  of  silver  (which  is  the  silver  salt  on  this  plate)  have 
been  given  extra  amplitude  by  the  action  of  the  heated  iron  to 
the  back  of  the  plate.  I am  afraid  that  I cannot  show  you  the 
development  in  the  light.  [When  the  development  had  been 
carried  out,  the  plate  was  shown  ] 

You  now  see  we  have  a picture  of  this  flat  iron  produced  by 
the  deeper  blackening  of  the  heated  part,  though  the  whole 
plate  was  given  but  a short  exposure  to  the  light  from  the  phos- 
phorescent plate.  I will  impress  this  further  upon  you.  I 
have  here  a collodio-bromide  emulsion  plate.  But  in  this  case, 
instead  of  heating  it  by  a flat  iron,  we  will  heat  it  by  immersion 
in  hot  water.  Of  course  a collodion  plate  is  not  so  sensitive  as 
a gelatine  plate.  I put  it  into  cold  water  for  a short  time  to 
moisten  it,  and  then  dip  half  of  it  into  some  nearly  boiling 
water ; on  withdrawing  it,  I expose  it  to  this  candle,  and  develop 
it  when  it  gets  cool,  which  we  effect  by  placing  it  a short  time 
in  cold  water.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  part  immersed  in  hot 
water  is  much  blacker  than  that  which  was  exposed  cool.  If  I 
heat  the  plate  and  allow  it  to  cool,  and  then  expose,  there  will 
be  no  effect.  The  plate  will  develop  normally,  for  the  increased 
amplitude  of  vibration  will  have  ceased,  and  the  light  will  have 
to  perform  the  same  work  on  each  part  of  the  plate.  Now,  in 
whatever  manner  increased  amplitude  is  given,  w'hen  the  cause 
of  the  increased  amplitude  is  withdrawn,  the  amplitude  will 
cease  in  the  same  manner.  The  case  before  us  next  was  the 
cause,  and  it  will  cease  after  a very  short  period — in  other  words, 
when  the  plate  gets  cold.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  against  what 
we  may  call  the  “vibration  theory”  of  the  photographic  image — 
namely,  that  the  molecule  is  unaltered  by  the  action  of  light  - is 
this : that  the  increased  amplitude  would  cease  with  the  same 
rapidity  with  which  it  would  cease  when  the  hot  iron  was 
applied  to  the  back  ; that  is  to  say,  after  five  or  ten  minutes  the 
amplitude  of  the  vibrations  would  come  back  to  the  normal 
extent,  a condition  which  is  not  fulfilled  in  the  photographic 
image. 

I can  illustrate  this  in  a very  visible  manner.  I think  you 
can  all  see  this  phosphorescent  plate.  Now,  what  is  the  reason 
of  that  phosphorescence  taking  place  ? It  is  that  the  atoms 
of  the  molecules  which  comprise  this  phosphorescent  material 
are  swinging  in  a certain  rhythm,  which  gives  us  the  sensation 
of  light.  Now,  if  I apply  a hot  iron  to  the  back  of  this  plate,  I 
think  at  once  you  will  see  that  the  image  of  the  hot  iron  is  pre- 
sent. Here  is  the  same  kind  of  action  taking  place  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other. 

Now  we  come  to  another  point,  which  is  a slightly  different 
one,  and  that  is  the  energy  of  radiation.  I may  say  that  the 
energy  of  radiation  is  a subject  on  which  I could  discourse  for 
a good  many  hours,  but  here  I can  devote  but  two  minutes  to 
it.  I must  try  to  make  it  as  clear  as  I can.  I hold  in  my  hand 
a little  instrument  which  is  called  a thermopile,  which  you  see 
has  a narrow  slit  which  could  be  narrowed  to  any  degree  of 
fineness  ; attached  to  it  is  a screw  motion,  which  will  make  that 
slit  travel  along  the  base  of  the  instrument ; beneath  that  slit 
are  some  thermo-electric  couples.  It  is  not  my  business  to 
enter  into  how  they  are  made,  but  still  we  know  that,  when 
thermo-electric  couples  are  heated,  an  electric  current  is  gene- 
rated sufficiently  strong  to  cause  the  needle  of  a galvanometer 
to  deviate ; and  the  amount  of  energy  of  radiation  which  falls 
upon  the  face  of  the  pile  can  be  measured  by  the  deviation  of 
the  galvanometer  needle,  from  the  energy  heating  the  lampblack 
at  the  junction  of  the  couples.  In  a great  many  experiments 
which  were  made,  this  thermopile  was  caused  to  travel  along  the 
spectrum  by  the  screw  motion,  and  at  every  part  of  the  spectrum 
at  distances  of,  say,  a quarter  of  a turn  or  half  a turn  of  the 
screw,  the  amount  of  deviation  which  was  given  to  the  galvano- 
meter needle  was  read  off.  By  that  means  we  are  able  to  com- 
pare the  energy  existent  at  different  parts  of  the  spectrum. 
The  spectrum  used  was  that  of  the  electric  light,  the  compara- 
tive energies  at  different  parts  of  its  spectrum  I have  in  the 
diagram — at  five  turns  of  the  screw  we  have  the  end  of  the  red, 
aud  at  different  turns  we  have  the  yellow,  the  green,  the  blue, 
and  the  violet ; whilst  from  five  to  twenty  we  have  the  dark 
rays  which  lie  below  the  red,  and  with  which  we  are  not  to  deal 
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to-night,  at  all  events.  The  energy,  I may  say,  being  measured 
by  taking  the  amount  of  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer 
needle,  you  will  see  that  the  dotted  liue  divides  the  energy  area 
into  two  parts. 

On  measuring  this  area  of  the  curve  in  which  lie  all  dark  rays, 
and  the  area  of  the  curve  for  the  visible  rays,  it  will  be  found 
that,  roughly  speaking,  the  energy  of  the  latter  rays  is  about 
half  that  of  the  former.  But  for  photographic  action  we  do  not 
have  anything  like  that  amount.  The  red  rays  for  ordinary 
photographic  work  are  useless  ; and  why  that  is  we  shall  see  by 
and  by.  We  will  say  that  the  photographic  action  stops  at  the 
blue,  and  we  find  that  the  total  energy  of  radiation,  which  is 
used  for  photographic  purposes  in  the  electric  light,  is  only 
about  one- hundredth  part  of  the  whole  energy  of  radiation. 
The  remaining  ninety-nine  parts  are  wasted  as  far  as  photo- 
graphy' is  concerned,  except  in  so  far  as  they  heat  up  the  mole- 
cules in  the  same  way  as  the  flat  iron  heated  up  the  molecules 
on  the  photographic  plates.  The  other  curves  show  the 
energy  of  incandescent  lamps.  You  will  see  that  they  have  very 
little  of  what  is  called  actinic  power  ; that  is  to  say,  they  have 
very  little  blue  ray  at  all  compared  with  the  arc  light.  In  the 
lowest  curve  we  have  a lamp  at  only  a yellow  heat,  the  middle 
curve  being  that  at  a white  heat,  and  you  will  notice  the 
enormous  difference  there  is  in  the  energy  between  the  two. 
The  energy  of  the  middle  curve,  which  measures  the  total 
energy  of  radiation  from  the  incandescent  light,  is  about  twelve 
times  that  of  the  visible  power.  Yet,  when  you  have  to  measure 
the  photographic  part  of  the  spectrum,  you  will  see  that  it  is 
only  about  eighty.  That  is  to  say,  sup,  osing  you  have  a fila- 
ment of  an  incandescent  lamp  which  is  one-hundredth  of  an 
inch  wide  and  half-an-inch  long,  then  if  you  take  an  arc  electric 
light  and  cut  off  from  the  glowing  positive  pole  the  same  area, 
the  photographic  value  of  the  one,  area  for  area,  is  about  eighty 
times  that  of  the  other.  [A  spectrum  was  thrown  on  the  screen.] 

I will  ask  my  assistant  to  put  in  front  of  the  slit  something 
which  I showed  you  at  my  last  Cantor  Lectures,  and  which  I 
dare  say  you  have  forgotten  all  about.  That  something  is  a film 
of  the  same  silver  salt  with  which  I photographed  the  spectrum 
at  the  commencement  of  the  lecture.  You  see  that  it  cuts  off 
all  the  violet,  and  well  down  into  the  blue.  I want  to  show 
you  that  the  colour  of  the  photographic  spectrum  is  perfectly 
different  from  that  which  the  human  eye  can  see.  I wish  to 
show  you  a little  device  by  which,  perhaps,  I shall  be  able  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  integrated  colour.  A tolerably  bright 
spectrum  is  on  the  screen  of  the  camera  ; I raise  the  screen  so 
that  the  spectrum  falls  on  a lens  placed  a little  beyond  it ; and 
if  we  had  time,  I dare  say  that  we  should  be  able  to  get  a screen 
placed  in  the  focus  of  the  second  len*,  so  that  the  recombined 
colours  would  form  a white  patch,  without  the  slightest  tinge  of 
colour.  We  have  got  a white  circle,  however,  which  is  sufficient 
for  our  purpose,  though  at  one  margin  there  is  a very  narrow  red 
fringe  to  it.  [ A white  patch  about  6 inches  in  diameter  was 
formeil  on  a transparent  screen  about  6 feet  away  from  the 
camera  ] In  the  place  where  the  coloured  spectrum  is  in  focus, 
I place  a horizontal  aperture,  about  [-inch  wide,  and  by  a little 
arrangement  I can,  by  strips  of  card,  cut  off  auy  colour  I like 
from  falling  on  the  collecting  lens,  so  that  it  recombines  only 
the  remaining  colours. 

You  remember  that  the  photographic  spectrum  does  not 
extend  as  far  as  the  green,  ordinarily  speaking,  so  now  I cut  oil 
all  rays  as  far  as  where  the  photographic  spectrum  begins,  and 
you  can  see  the  colour  of  the  light  which  is  really  useful  for 
photography.  It  is  a sort  of  sea-green  colour.  If  I were  to 
take  that  light,  and  pass  it  through  a slit  and  a prism,  you 
would  soon  find  that  the  whole  of  that  spectrum  would  be 
photographically  active,  because  all  the  light  which  is  not  photo- 
graphically active  has  been  cut  off.  I shall  have  to  revert  to 
this  in  my  next  lecture. 

I will  show  you  one  more  method  of  recombining  the  photo- 
graphically effective  colour  disc  ; that  is,  by  taking  the  ordinary 
disc,  and  cutting  out  the  red  and  orauge.  We  have,  then,  only 
the  green,  the  blue,  and  the  violet ; and  those,  when  they  are 
combined  together,  ought  to  give  you  pretty  nearly  the  integra- 
tion of  the  colours  which  are  ordinarily  photographically  active. 
I will  ask  my  assistant  to  spin  it  in  front  of  the  lantern.  [The 
instrument  was  rotated.]  I do  not  know  whether  you  can  all 
see  the  colour-chart  which  I hold  in  my  hand,  but  those  who 
can  will  see  that  the  colours,  when  placed  in  the  blue-green 
light,  appear  totally  different  from  what  they  did  in  the  whiter 
light.  Tho  yellows  are  much  deepened,  and  the  reds  are  much 
blacker. 


I will  ask  now  to  have  the  spectrum  thrown  upon  the  screen 
once  more,  and  we  will  again  pass  this  colour-chart  through  the 
spectrum.  The  colours  are  very  pure  for  pigments.  I think 
that  it  is  the  finest  colour  chart  of  the  spectrum  which  I have 
ever  seen.  It  is  one  prepared  by  Professor  Piazzi  Suiyth.  and 
appears  in  his  Madeira  spectroscopic  observations.  Notice  that 
the  blue  appears  perfectly  black  when  the  chart  is  in  the  red, 
the  red  at  the  left  hand  being  brilliaut.  Passing  it  into  the  yel- 
low, the  yellow  is  vigorous  ; the  blue  is  black,  and  the  red  un- 
dimmed. Upon  my  passing  it  still  farther  on  in  the  green,  you 
will  see  that  the  red  is  blacker,  and  the  orange  is  blacker,  whilst 
the  yellow  still  keeps  its  colour,  and  the  blue  begins  to  get  more 
bright.  Passing  it  still  farther  on  into  the  violet,  we  see  that 
the  yellow  is  now  perfectly  black,  the  red  has  gone,  and  the  blue 
begins  to  shiue  out.  Passing  still  further,  you  will  see  that  the 
blue  still  shines  out,  but  is  less  intense,  all  the  other  rays 
appearing  black.  Upon  my  passing  it  again  rapidly  through, 
you  will  now  be  prepared  for  the  changes  that  take  place.  In 
this  lantern,  which  has  been  used  to  form  the  spectrum,  the 
light  passes  through  a slit.  The  slit,  you  see,  is  perfectly 
straight,  with  parallel  edges.  Now  comes  the  question,  “ Is  it 
necessary  that  light,  in  order  to  be  decomposed  into  a spectrum, 
should  be  passed  through  a slit  of  this  description,  or  what 
shapes  may  it  be  allowed  to  take  ?” 

I propose  to  try  to  answer  this  query  in  an  experimental 
manner  a little.  First  of  all,  we  will  see  what  the  effect  will  be 
if  we  use  no  slit  at  all.  You  see  that  the  colours  are  not  pure. 
I replace  the  slit,  and  you  will  see  at  once  that  we  now  have,  not 
the  various  colours  light  overlapping,  but  a tolerably  pure 
spectrum.  Now  let  us  take  a slit  of  another  shape — a zig-zag 
slit ; and  here  we  have  another  form  of  spectrum  delineation  of 
the  rays.  Placing  a metal  in  the  arc,  the  bright  lines  due  to  the 
vapour  flash,  and,  it  will  be  seen,  take  the  zig-zag  form  of  the 
slit.  There  is,  then,  no  particular  reason  for  using  a straight 
slit,  except  convenience.  Then,  again,  I may  take  a ring  slit, 
and  to  test  its  value  we  will  put  a little  silver  in  the  arc  to  show 
you.  1 am  not  simply  .shotting  'his  as  a pretty  experiment,  but  I 
want  to  show  you  that  such  a slii  is  absolutely  useful  in  photo- 
graphy; the  spectaum  of  silver  now  on  the  screen  shows  riDgs  of 
different  coloured  rays.  It  is  a very  pretty  spectrum.  This 
form  of  slit  is  extremely  useful  in  one  branch  of  spectrum 
analysis. 

You  are  perfectly  aware  that,  during  a total  eclipse,  the  body 
of  the  moon  covers  the  sun  ; hut  that  there  are  seen  beyond  the 
dark  moon  certain  red  protuberances  which  belong  to  the  sun, 
and  are  known  as  “ prominences.”  It  has  been  the  work  of 
astronomers  to  determine  the  composition  of  those  protuberai  ces, 
and  also  to  form  a definite  idea  of  the  corona  of  light  which  sur- 
rounds the  body  of  the  sun,  and  can  only  be  properly  seen  during 
a total  eclipse.  The  picture  on  the  screen  is  a representation  of 
the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  took  place  in  Egypt  in  1882. 
It  is  a negative  picture,  and  of  course  the  dark  halo  which  you 
see  around  was  seen  as  a bright  halo,  and  the  white  disc  is  tho 
black  moon.  On  the  left-hand  bottom  corneryou  may  notice  the 
comet  which  was  discovered  during  the  eclipse,  and  which  receivod 
the  name  of  Tewfik,  after  the  Khedive  of  Egypt.  Round  the  disc 
of  the  moon  are  little  prominences.  Those  prominences  are 
vastly  more  bright  than  the  corona  itself,  which  is  the  halo  ex- 
tending some  distance  round  the  sun.  Thus  we  have  a bright 
ring  of  light  round  the  moon  surrounded  bv  a feeble  light.  The 
former,  when  viewed  by  means  of  a lens  in  front  of  which  a prism 
is  placed,  sho«s  ring  of  colour  composing  these  prominences, 
add  of  course  these  rings  can  be  photographed. 

I now  show  a transparency  of  a photograph  taken  in  Egypt  by 
means  of  the  slitless  camera,  from  which  much  valuablo  informa- 
tion has  been  derived. 

The  ring  slit  was  used  by  an  Italian  astronomer  about  1870  ; 
but  the  eclipse  in  Egypt  was  the  first  time  it  was  entirely  success- 
ful for  photography. 


THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  CEYLON,  1885. 

A Voyage  to  the  Spanish  Main  with  a Camera. 

BY  NORMAN  MAY.* 

The  Philadelphia  Amateurs’  Club  hang  one  large  frame 
of  bright  silver  prints,  but  they,  too,  are  not  all  chosen  so 
much  for  their  artistic  feeling  as  for  other  and  less  pleas- 
ing qualities.  Two  prints  on  salted  paper  in  this  frame 

* Continued  from  p.  477. 
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are  very  delicate,  and  creditable  iu  the  highest  degree* 
Mr.  G.  iv.  Johnson,  Bridgeport,  W.,  shows  a frame  of  eight 
photographs,  illustrative  of  “ Camp  Life  on  the  Adiron- 
dack,” which  are  curious  and  interesting.  R.  A.  C.  Smith, 
an  amateur,  of  New  York,  has  an  exhibit  of  very  good 
work  indeed,  a whole-plate  of  a lighthouse  being  of  con- 
siderable artistic  merit. 

Among  the  professionals,  Mr.  Blanks,  of  Vicksburg, 
exhibits  some  Wire  and  small  panels  of  admirable  execu- 
tion. Forcible  and  vigorous,  they  are  well  posed  and  lighted 
The  same  photographer  also  shows  some  somewhat  hard, 
but  remarkably  brilliant  and  good  landscapes.  A frame 
containing  some  stereoscopic  views  of  the  Vicksburg 
Soldiers’  Cemetery,  representing  the  gravestones  of  tin- 
men who  fell  in  the  war,  laid  in  dreadful  regularity,  bears 
also  the  same  photographer’s  name.  Mr.  Taber,  of  San 
Francisco,  shows  some  exceedingly  good  direct  land-capes. 
about  24  by  20,  taken  on  plates  of  bis  own  manufacture. 
Messrs.  Jackson  and  Co.,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  contiibute 
some  good  things  of  the  least  known  portions  of  the 
American  continent.  A large  photograph  of  some  gigan- 
tic cacti,  with  a Mexican  city  in  the  background,  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  Exhibiiion.  Mr.  Lilienthal,  a well-known 
photographer  of  New  Orleans,  has  a large  and  well-hung 
exhibit  of  portraits — soft,  bold,  and  pleasing.  Mr.  Lilien- 
thal seems  to  be  more  than  usually  suctessful  with  large 
direct  heals. 

Miss  Louise  Rieva  exhibits  an  enhrgement  finished  by 
one  of  the  thousand  photochrome,  ivorytype,  or  crystoleum 
methods,  wiih  a result  of  which,  perhaps,  the  least  said  the 
better.  It  baa  the  merit  of  being  unique  in  size,  and  I 
certainly  never  saw  anything  to  compare  with  it  at  the 
Pall  Mall  Exhibition — I hope  I never  shall.  Mr.  Mugnier 
exhibits  several  landscapes  illustrative  of  New  Orleans  and 
vicinity,  which  are  clean  and  good  ; his  sterescopic  views 
of  the  Levee  and  Sugar  Plantations  being  of  great  inte- 
rest. 

Herr  Haberlaudt,  of  Berlin,  Germany,  has  two  small 
frames  of  good  commercial  woik  ; and  Herr  Heinr  Graf, 
also  of  Berlin,  shows  a frame  of  exceedingly  wdl-posed 
pamls.  Messrs.  Hargrave  and  Gutchmann,  of  New  York, 
have  several  flames  of  views  of  varying  quality,  some 
street  and  river  views  being  vi- ry  successful.  Mr.  Turner, 
of  Tu-kaloo?a,  Alabama,  exhibits  some  good  commercial, 
though  hardly  high-class,  woik,  hung  in  massive  ftames. 
Mr.  Guerin,  of  St.  Louis,  makes  a very  large  show  of  some 
of  the  best  work  in  the  Exhibition.  Of  his  twenty. six 
large  direct  portraits,  where  all  are  so  good.  it  is  difficult 
to  choose  one  to  call  the  best..  'Two  pictures  of  a very 
small  boy  fishing  are  excellent ; as  is  also  a large  head  of  a 
lady  peeping  through  some  flowers.  Two  boys  playing  at 
S“e-saw  would  have  been  better  if  a few  less  acctssories 
had  been  used.  Mr.  Guerin  also  shows  frames  of  statuesque 
portraits,  and  children  in  shells,  baskets,  &c.  This 
exhibit  possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the  characteristic 
of  all  American  photographs— viz , extreme  brilliancy. 
Mr.  H.  Pietz,  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  has  a very  large 
frame,  containing  uumberless  photographs  of  various  sizes, 
lacking,  as  a rule,  in  artistic  feeling,  and  somewhat  con- 
strained iu  pose.  Elaborate  backgrounds  are  not  always 
sufficient  to  make  pictures. 

There  are  some  excellent  views  of  ruins  in  Arabia  and 
other  places  in  the  East,  hearing  the  stamp  of  Wilsou  ” 
in  the  corner.  His  five  frames  coutain  some  perfectly- 
lighted  and  well  chos-n  views,  evidently  obtained  nil  ler 
circumstances  of  difficulty,  and  at  an  expendituie  of  much 
time  and  trouble.  Mr.  Schorr,  of  Loekport,  shows  some 
Well-posed  heads  of  children  (a  few  being  double  printed 
in  not  the  best  of  taste)  with  land-cape  borders.  A more 
simple  style  of  printing  and  framing  would  have  given  a 
more  refined  appearance  to  his  lower  exhibits.  Possibly 
the  majority  of  the  American  public  appreciate  a florid 
style  of  framing. 

There  are  specimens  of  the  “Acme”  water  colouring 


process,  which  may  have  a future  before  it  when  it  i3  made 
applicable  to  wall  posters. 

Mr.  Hardy,  of  Boston,  has  specimens  which  are  choice 
alike  in  posing,  lighting,  and  printing.  Arranged  with 
tasteful  care  in  neat  frames,  they  certainly  form  the  best 
exhibit  in  the  photographic  section  of  the  Exhibition. 
There  is  life  and  action  in  the  posing,  and  though  not  quite 
free  from  the  fault  of  overcrowding  of  accessories,  they  are 
soft  to  a degree  not  generally  found  in  American  photo- 
graphs. The  white  drapery  iu  the  pictures  (albeit  it  owes 
-otnething  to  the  retoucher’s  sk'l!)  is  b autifully  rendered, 
and  technically  these  pictures  are  perfect.  A large  com- 
position group,  a very  difficult  thing  to  carry  out  success- 
fully, is  hardly  so  pleasing  in  effect. 

'There  are  some  good  examples  of  photo-engraving,  collo- 
types, &o.,  by  two  American  firms  of  repute.  Mr.  H. 
Collin,  of  Philadelphia,  has  a very  large  exhibit  of  solar 
enlargements  and  monster  Hue  prints  for  architects, 
draughtsmen,  &c.  Messrs.  Anthony  and  Co.,  Mr. 
Blessing,  and  Mr.  Blair  exhibit  photographic  cameras, 
materials,  and  requisites.  The  cameras  have  s mte  details 
which  might  with  advantage  be  adopted  by  English  manu- 
facturers ; but,  as  a whole,  they  cannot  compare  with  those 
of  the  best  English  make  iu  point  of  portability,  durability-, 
and  workmanship.  The  metal  used  in  the  construction  of 
many-  cameras  on  view  is  nickel-plated,  'lhe  folding 
cameras  are  somewhat  cumbrous  and  bulky.  The  studio 
cameras,  in  which  lightness  and  portability  are  of  no  object, 
are  excellent  in  many  ways,  the  swing-back  adjustments 
being  easily  worked  and  good.  Examples  of  the  old  lever- 
woiked  table-camera  stand  show  that  this  style  of  stand 
still  has  its  advocates.  There  are  some  good  backgrounds 
and  accessories  by  Ashe  and  Schneider  on  view. 

One’s  impression  of  the  show  of  photographs  at  the 
Exposition  of  New  Orleans,  compared  with  those  of  Pall 
Mall,  is  that,  as  a whole,  the  direct  pictures  are  much 
larger  iu  size;  portraits  and  views  alike  are  more  brilliant, 
even  sometimes  to  the  verge  of  chalkiness  ; the  portraits 
are  more  crowded  with  accessories  and  elaborate  back- 
grounds ; the  pictures  are  not  often  placed  in  separate 
Lames,  as  with  us.  and  the  frames  are  more  pretentious 
and  elaborate.  A few  of  the  frames  and  styles  of  mount- 
ing are  neat  and  in  the  best  of  taste,  but,  as  a rule,  are 
showy  and  gaudy. 

Beyond  tbe  Exposition,  and  the  spectacle  of  Buffalo  Bill, 
who  with  his  troupe  of  Sioux  and  Pawnee  Indians,  dare- 
devil looking  cowboys,  and  the  genuine  old  Deadwood 
coach,  go  through,  in  a very  large  field,  a performance 
representing  life  on  the  frontier  at  the  time  of  the  pony 
keepers,  we  saw  little  in  New  Orleans  to  interest  us. 

I exposed  some  plates  on  the  Cotton  Levee,  and  the 
huge  floating  palaces  of  the  Mississippi,  but  beyond  these 
things  and  the  desolate  swamps  surounding  it,  New  Orleans 
presented  few  features  of  interest  to  us,  and  we  were  not 
sorry  when,  at  3 p.m.  on  Wednesday,  March  11th,  our  six 
days’  stay  having  expired,  we  were  steaming  rapidly  down 
the  river  on  our  way  to  Cuba. 

The  day  after  leaving  New  Orleans  was  an  ideal  tropical 
day  ; the  sun  shone  powerfully  forth  from  a cloudless  blue 
sky,  the  glassy  set  being  without  a ripple.  Iu  the  after- 
noon we  approached  what,  at  first  sight,  seemed  an  aban- 
doned boat,  but  a nearer  inspection  proved  to  be  a bale  of 
cotton  half  sunk  in  the  water.  Closely  following  the  first 
were  other  bde*,  till  the  sea  became  thick  with  them,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  aft-rnoou  wepa*set1  about  two  hundred 
of  these  bales,  each  worth,  damaged  as  they  w<re,  about 
tight  pounds.  I have  regretted  ever  since  that  I did  not 
charter  a steamer  and  pick  up  the  cotton  ; hut  owing  to  my 
« ant  of  knowledge  of  the  salvage  laws,  the  certainty  of 
being  plundered,  and  the  fact  that  1 should  lose  my  passage 
and  a great  deal  of  time,  1 did  uot  then  care  to  make  the 
attempt.  It  is  not  every  day  that  one  sees  a thousand 
pounds  clear  profit  waiting  to  be  picked  up.  Land  came 
in  sight  in  the  grey  dawn  of  March  14th,  and  by  six 
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o’clock  we  were  steaming  under  the  frowning  fortress  of 
El  Morro,  into  the  harbour  of  Havana,  the  capital  town  of 
Cuba. 

Cuba,  the  pearl  of  the  Antilles,  of  all  those  splendid 
provinces  which  attested  to  the  genius  of  Columbus  ; and 
the  fortunes  of  the  Escurialaloneisleftto  Spain,  the  earliest 
and  the  latest  memorial  of  a brittle  glory.  Pronounced  by 
Columbus  to  be  the  fairest  land  the  eye  had  ever  gazed  on, 
it  is  in  truth  one  of  the  most  favoured  countries  in  the 
world,  both  as  regards  its  charming  scenery  and  its  abun- 
dant natural  resources.  Cuba  possesses  a number  of  the 
finest  harbours  in  the  world,  that  of  Havana  being  sur- 
passed by  Matanzas,  and  some  half  dozen  others  on  the 
west  and  north  coasts  The  climate,  though  tropical,  is 
marked  by  an  unequal  distribution  of  heat  at  different 
periods  of  the  year,  indicating  a transition  to  the  climate 
of  the  temperate  zone.  The  hottest  months,  July  and 
August,  do  not  give  a greater  average  than  83-8° ; the 
coldest,  December  and  January  present  the  mean  69-8°  ; 
the  changes,  however,  are  very  rapid.  More  than  four- 
fifths  of  the  extent  of  Cuba  consists  of  lowlands,  there 
being  two  or  three  ranges  of  mountains,  a point  in  the 
mountain  group  of  Sierra-dcl-Cobrc  attaining  an  altitude 
of  7,674  feet.  Cuba  produces,  in  addition  to  tobacco  and 
coffee,  a variety  of  attractive  fruits,  among  them  being  the 
pineapple,  cocoanut,  grape,  melon,  orange,  lime,  lemon, 
citron,  date,  banana,  fig,  guava,  and  mango.  Its  population 
is  estimat'd  at  1,500,000,  of  which  some  600,000  are 
Cubans  or  Creoles. 

Havana,  or  Ilabana,  population  200,000.  lies  on  the  north- 
west side  of  the  island,  not  far  from  the  Florida  Channel, 
and  with  its  long  lines  of  warehouses,  its  gaily-painted 
houses,  and  numerous  strangely-fashioned  church  towers, 
presents  a pleasing  picture  to  the  visitor  as  his  vessel  wends 
its  way  through  the  shipping  in  the  commodious  harbour. 
The  houses,  like  those  of  the  Spanish  Main,  are  chiefly  of 
one  storey,  very  solidly  built,  with  enormous  windows, 
which  in  lieu  of  glass  casements  are  protected  by  brightly- 
painted  iron  gratings.  Hackney  carriages  are  very 
numerous,  upwards  of  6,000  being  in  daily  use  ; the  fare 
to  any  place  in  the  city  being  8d.  for  two  persons,  the  price 
per  hour  2s.  There  are  several  good  hotels  and  restaurants, 
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three  or  four  theatres,  and  numerous  churches  in  the 
city. 

At  nine  o’clock  my  camera  was  put  into  the  native  boat, 
and,  going  ashore  at  the  Custom  House  wharf,  1 found  the 
official  had  gone  to  breakfast,  and  would  not  return  till 
eleven  o’clock,  another  example  of  the  Spaniard's  way  of 
managing  business.  There  was  no  help  for  it,  so  leaving 
my  case  in  charge  of  the  baggage  man,  I,  with  others, 
drove  through  the  town  to  look  at  the  hotel.  The  natives 
somewhat  stared  to  see  a long  line  of  car* ; 'i  ucontaining 


helmet-clad  Englishmen  and  ladies,  and  a drive  of  about  a 
mile  landed  us  at  the  hotel  Telegrafo,  where  we  alighted, 
aud  at  a money-changer’s  hard  by,  exchanged  some  of  our 
bright,  clean-looking  gold  pieces  for  the  dirty,  flimsy  notes 
used  in  Cuba,  getting  about  twelve  of  their  depreciated 
paper  dollars  for  each  sovereign— five  cents,  equalling  a 
penny.  Fancy,  a bank  note  for  a penny  ! We  passed 
some  very  fine  shops,  filled  wTith  Spanish,  French,  Ameri- 
can, and  English  goods;  and  over  the  narrow  business 
streets  were  stretched  awnings  of  coarse  canvas,  from 
which  depended  swaying  painted  calico  signs,  setting  forth 
the  proprietor’s  name  aud  w'ares.  The  roughly  paved 
streets  arc  bordered  by  side  walks,  so  narrow  that  two  per- 
sons cannot  pass  each  other  on  them,  one  having  to  step 
down  iuto  the  rather  steep  gutter.  There  were  few  or  no 
ladies  in  the  street,  it  not  being  the  fashion  for  Cuban 
ladies  to  venture  out  unattended.  Negresses  are  met  in 
plenty. 

At  eleven  o’clock  I went  back  to  the  Customs  wharf, 
but  no  officer  had  arrived ; a messenger,  however,  started 
for  him,  and  in  a few  minutes  I was  able  to  put  my  traps 
in  the  waiting  lobby,  and  drove  about  the  town  to  see 
what  I could  see. 

Nothing  particularly  striking  caused  me  to  erect  my 
tripod  till  we  were  opposite  the  Fortress  of  El  Morro,  which, 
together  with  my  next  attempt,  the  Cathedral,  was  backed 
by  the  interminable  blue  sky,  too  dazzling  bright  and 
cloudless  for  the  highest  photographic  results.  In  the 
Cathedral,  a building  in  the  old  Spanish  style  of  archi- 
tecture, service  was  goiug  on,  and  being  without  a guide, 
[was  unable  to  find  the  tomb  of  Columbus,  who  lies  buried 
here.  Resuming  my  carriage  I exposed  a plate  on  a street 
view,  and,  finding  nothing  else  of  interest,  closed  my  tripod 
for  the  day. 

In  the  afternoou  a few  of  our  party  visited  one  of  the 
large  cigar  factories,  and  saw  the  process  of  manufactur- 
ing cigars  by  rows  of  operatives,  each  seated  at  long  tables. 
After  purchasing  a few  boxes,  we  returned  to  the  hotel  to 
dine,  and  in  the  evening  went  to  one  of  the  theatres,  where, 
between  the  acts  of  the  drama  that  was  being  enacted, 
some  performers  gave  pleasing  representations  of  Spanish 
castinet  and  other  dances.  The  audience,  composed  al- 
most exclusively  of  Creoles,  was  enlivened  by  the  presence 
of  a huge  Chiuaman,  evidently  a person  of  some  import- 
ance, who,  from  his  private  box,  seemed  immensely  to 
enjoy  Hie  performance.  Many  of  us  went  on  board  the 
ship  to  dine;  the  row  off  in  the  cool  evening  air  was  de- 
lightful, the  oars  sen  ling  the  fiery  phosphorescent  spray 
high  up  in  the  air. 

The  next  morning,  after  au  early  breakfast,  a steam 
launch  called  for  us,  and  again,  through  the  influence  of 
some  of  our  passengers,  we  were  able  to  get  ourselves 
attached  to  a special  train,  the  Capitan  General’s  car  being 
placed  at  our  disposal.  At  seven  o’clock  we  left  the  sta- 
tion. on  our  way  to  see  the  celebrated  caves  of  Bellaraar, 
at  Matanzas,  some  sixty  miles  by  rail  from  Havana.  After 
leaving  Havana,  we  passed  through  a well  cultivated 
couutry,  the  crops  looking  green  and  healthy,  and  dotted 
here  and  there  were  sugar  mills  of  large  extent.  Cocoa- 
nut  and  date  palms  were  abuudant,  and  everything  seemed 
prosperous  and  flourishing. 

At  about  ten  o’clock  we  reached  the  city  of  Matanzas, 
where  we  found  an  admirable  breakfast  awaiting  our 
arrival.  At  eleven  o’clock,  volantes  were  at  the  door,  and 
we  were  soon  on  our  way  to  the  Combre  Hills  and  the 
beautiful  Valle  de  Yumris.  From  these  hills  are  to  be 
obtained  the  best  views  of  Matanzas  and  the  distant  sea. 

Viewing  the  cave  and  the  return  journey  occupied  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  and  the  yacht  was  not  reached  till 
nine  o’clock  at  night,  the  anchor  being  raised  very  shortly 
afterwards.  Stretching  away  northward  we  felt  that  we 
were,  at  last,  homeward  bound.  After  a somewhat 
monotonous  run  of  twelve  days,  we  reached  the  Island  ol 
St.  Michael’s. 


August  14,  1885.J 
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Comsponbente. 

MR.  BOTTONE’S  PHOTO-MICROGRAPHS. 

Sir, — Mr.  Bottone  has  called  my  attention  to  a letter 
signed  VV.  H.  Walmsley  in  your  issue  of  J one  5th,  in  which 
it  is  emphatically  denied  that  Mr.  Bottoue’s  photograph 
of  a fly’s  foot  was  taken  with  a French  quarter,  as  “no 
true  quarter  of  French  or  any  other  make  can  possibly 
cover  the  foot  of  a dung-fly  in  its  field  of  view.” 

This  is  a serious  accusation,  and  I as  emphatically 
declare — 

1.  That  I have  seen  the  fly’s  foot  (as  illustrated)  with 
Mr.  Bottone’s  French  quarter,  and  also  with  his  English 

quarter. 

2.  That  I measured  the  magnification,  aud  found  it  to 
be  200  diameters. 

3.  That  my  own  quarters  by  Smith  aud  Ross  show  the 
whole  foot  and  two  leg  joints,  and  that  my  Ross  quarter 
with  B eyepiece,  magnifying  400  diameters,  shows  the 
whole  foot,  excepting  the  ends  of  the  spreading  hairs. 

4.  That  these  remarks  apply  to  the  individual  slide  made 
use  of  hy  Mr.  Bottone. 

The  field  of  view  depends  upon  the  angular  aperture  of 
the  objective,  and  no  quarter  I have  seen  has  so  narrow 
an  angle  as  to  show  only  part  of  the  foot  of  this  particular 
slide. — I am,  sir,  truly  yours, 

Sydney  B.  J.  Skertc  tit.y,  F.G.S.,  M.A  I. 

Late  of  H M.  Geological  Survey. 

Carsliatton , August  7th,  1885. 


OLD  AND  NEW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUBS. 
Dear  Sir, — Surely  it  seems  a great  waste  of  energy  and 
money  to  endeavour  to  form  so  ambitious  a club  (pre- 
maturely) as  the  proposed  “ Camera  Club,”  when  a small 
proportion  of  this  same  energy  aud  money  would  suffice  to 
give  the  world  of  amateur  photography  all  it  could  need 
at  present,  if  spent  in  putting  a little  new  life  into,  and 
slightly  extending  the  scope  of,  the  well  established 
“ Amateur  Photographic  Association.” 

I see  by  your  last  issue  that  Mr.  Bassano,  whose  accession 
to  the  society  is  a decided  gain,  has  placed  rooms  and 
gallery  at  the  disposal  of  the  members,  and  these,  com- 
bined with  the  present  system  of  interchange  of  prints, 
the  aunual  exhibition  and  prizes,  and  large  membership, 
form  a most  admirable  basis  on  which  to  work,  and  very 
little  extension  would  give  us  all  the  essentials  of  a central 
institution,  such  as  is  desirable. 

Assumiug  that  the  Amateur  Photographic  Association 
would  be  ready  to  open  its  arms  to  proper  proposals,  may 
I commend  this  side  of  the  subject  to  the  persons 
interested. — Yours  truly,  Joun  Howson. 


DULLING  METAL  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHING. 

Dear  Sir, — Perhaps  your  correspondent,  “ R.  B. 
Smith”  (page  510),  used  the  “tube  lead,”  which  has  oil 
in  it.  If  he  will  try  dry  white  lead  in  powder,  aud  drop 
black  powdered  fine  (using  much  more  turps  than  gold  size), 
I think  he  will  succeed  in  obtaining  a perfectly  dull  and 
satisfactory  surface. — Yours,  &c.,  Cambria. 


COLONEL  STUART  WO  UTLEY’S  PAPER  ON 
S C 1 E N T 1 F I C 1 > E V E LO  P M E N T . 

Dear  Sir, — The  enclosed  paragraph  should  have 
appeared  at  the  end  of  my  piper  read  at  the  Photographic 
Convention  iu  America.  You  will  find  it  in  the  original 
paper. — Yours  faithfully,  H.  Stuart  Wortley. 

Ft  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  a photograph  is  im- 
pressed upon  a plate  by  the  action  of  light,  and  is  then  deve- 
loped. Many  photographs  are  spoiled  from  insufficient  expo- 
sure, for  the  following  reasons.  If  the  light  has  not  impressed 
the  image  on  the  plate,  no  modification  of  the  developer  can 


bring  out  an  image ; but  if  too  much  light  has  acted  on  the 
plate,  then  a modification  of  the  developer  can  control  the 
surplus  light,  and  thus  produce  a good  negative.  Therefore, 
bear  in  mind  always  that  it  is  better  to  over-expose  then  under- 
expose a negative.  Iu  very  short  exposures,  the  preliminary 
wash  of  ammonia  in  water  will  help  ; but  even  that  is  powerless 
if  the  light  has  not  acted  enough. 


frorctbmigs  of  jsorictifs. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

A meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  6th  inst., 
Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  in  the  chair. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  announced  the  receipt  of  the  back 
and  current  numbers  of  “ Anthony’s  Bulletin  ” (new  series)  as 
a gift  from  the  proprietors,  and  a promise  to  place  the  Society 
on  their  free  list.  Applause  greeted  the  announcement,  and 
was  followed  by  a formal  vote  of  thanks. 

Several  chloride  transparencies,  developed  with  ferrous-oxalate, 
containing  a minimum  of  soluble  bromide,  were  then  passed 
round  by  Mr.  Cowan,  and  much  admired.  That  gentleman 
theii  exhibited  two  negitives  illustrative  of  Mr.  Bottone’s  con- 
tention on  behalf  of  ferrous-oxalate  development  (page  477; ; 
one  made  according  to  Mr.  Bottone’s  formula,  and  the  other  with 
normal  ammonia  and  pyro.  The  details  appeared  to  be  identical 
in  each  ; but  the  latter,  owing  to  the  absence  of  sodium  sul- 
phite, exhibited  the  well-known  pyro  stain.  Replying  to  a 
questioner,  Mr.  Cowan  said  he  preferred  to  over-develop  his 
chloride  transparencies,  and  bring  them  back  by  the  iron  per- 
chloride  method  of  reducing. 

Mr.  Henderson  preferred  Farmer’s  ferrid- cyanide  reducer, 
using  an  old  hypo  bath  for  the  purpose,  and  he  thought  Mr. 
Cowan's  developer  rather  expensive  : but  this  was  denied  by 
Mr.  Cowan,  because  the  same  solution  could  be  used  for  several 
plates — sixty  if  desired. 

The  Chairman  believed  it  was  generally  admitted  that  ferrous- 
oxalate  development  did  not  allow  of  the  same  control  as  pyro 
and  ammonia  ; using  an  old  developer  for  over-exposed  plates 
would  be  advantageous,  but  they  wanted  to  know  which  was  the 
best  developer  for  normal  exposure  ? 

Mr.  Henderson,  speaking  on  the  authority  of  a friend  who 
used  ferrous-oxalate  development,  said  that  that  developer  was 
an  excellent  indicator  of  emulsions  precipitated  with  alcohol. 

The  Chairman  doubted  if  ferrous-oxalate  gave  as  fine  results, 
taken  as  an  all-round  developer,  as  pyrogallol.  It  was  not  amen- 
able to  a great  amount  of  soluble  bromide,  neither  was  the  scale 
of  tones  so  good.  A few  days  ago,  he  developed  two  plates,  one 
according  to  the  formula  given  by  the  maker,  and  the  other 
with  sixteen  times  the  normal  quantity  of  bromide.  The  latter 
required  a longer  time  in  development,  but  had  a far  greater 
scale  of  gradation  iu  the  lights,  and  much  more  detail. 

Mr.  Cowan  agreed  wit  i the  Chairman,  that  a longer  range  of 
tones  were  obtained  by  using  a full  quantity  of  bromide. 

Washing  gelatine  negatives  then  formed  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. Opinions  differed  a good  deal  regarding  the  time  neces- 
sary for  a sufficient  removal  of  the  fixing  agent.  One  speaker 
thought  five  minutes’  washing  quite  long  enough  ; and  others 
said  that  a trace  of  the  salt  did  no  harm  to  the  film.  Instances 
of  brown  stains  after  printing  were  mentioned,  and  attributed 
to  imperfect  fixation,  which  are,  according  to  Mr.  Mackie, 
removable  if  rubbed  with  turpentine. 

Mr.  Henderson,  in  referring  to  a negative  shown  by  him  at 
the  last  meeting,  said  he  had  cut  a similar  plate  in  two,  washed 
and  heated  one  portion  sufficiently  to  cause  the  particles  of 
silver  bromide  to  rearrange  themselves ; the  plate  was  now  four 
times  quicker  than  before  : the  resulting  negatives  were  shown. 

This  gave  rise  to  a discussion  on  the  physical  changes  likely 
to  take  place  through  crystallization , iu  which  the  Chairman, 
Messrs.  Haddon,  Henderson,  and  Mackie,  and  others  took  part. 
Some  held  that  the  change  was  of  a chemical  nature  ; others 
that  it  was  optical  as  well. 

Mr.  Mackie  had  tried  the  method  of  soakiog  plates  previous 
to  development  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and 
found  no  difference  at  the  finish,  although  the  plate  so  treated 
made  a good  start  at  first. 

Mr.  Henderson  showed  reproductions  made  from  Mr. 
Haddon ’s  fogged  plate,  by  transmitted  and  reflected  light  ; 
in  the  former  case  the  resulting  plate  was  partly  positive  and 
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partly  negative  ; in  the  latter  it  was  wholly  positive.  A por- 
tion of  the  fog  was  also  removed  by  the  fumes  of  cyanide, 
lie  then  showed  a positive  made  with  renovated  emulsion,  also 
referred  to  last  week;  treated  with  ferrid-cyanide  the  red 
colour  was  destroyed,  but  an  opalescence  remained.  Mr.  Hender- 
son also  showed  samples  of  Eastman’s  new  films,  and  a trans- 
parent material  made  by  Walter  Woodbury,  and  coated  by 
himself. 

The  following  question  was  then  read  : “ Is  it  a recognized  fact 
that  all  go -andreturn  shutters  convey  an  impulse  to  the  camera  ? 

The  general  opinion  was  that  go-and -return  shutters  produce 
a jerk  more  or  less  according  to  the  construction. 


falh  in  % Sfubio. 

Paraffine  Stoppers. — M.  Chauteaud,  the  well-known  French 
pharmacist,  long  ago  introduced  the  use  of  pure  paraffine  over 
the  corks  used  to  close  the  little  tubes  which  contain  the  dosi- 
metric granules.  These  corks  being  of  the  finest  quality,  and 
well  impregnated  with  paraffine,  inwardly  and  outwardly,  the 
contents  of  the  tubes  are  practically  air-tight,  and  are  made  so 
again  when  corked  after  opening.  This  has  the  effect  of 
thoroughly  preserving  the  medicament  for  an  indefinite  period 
of  time.  The  active  substance  being,  moreover,  covered  with  a 
thin  layer  of  lactose,  when  once  the  granules  are  placed  in  the 
tubes,  neither  light,  air,  nor  moisture,  can  possibly  affect  them, 
and  the  alkaloids  and  their  salts  can  be  thus  preserved  from 
decomposition  for  a number  of  years.  Since  then,  Mr.  Kirster, 
a German  pharmacist,  has  recommended,  in  the  Pharmacentisehe 
Zcitung,  the  use  of  paraffine  in  place  of  corks  or  other  stoppers, 
for  the  hermetic  sealing  of  bottles  containing  liquids  which  are 
prone  to  ferment  or  otherwise  deteriorate  by  coming  in  contaot 
with  the  air.  This,  he  says,  is  particularly  applicable  to  syrups 
or  saccharine  juices  of  all  kinds.  They  are  poured,  while  hot, 
into  perfectly  dry  bottles,  which  are  filled  nearly  up  to  the  lip. 
They  are  then  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  until  cold,  during  which 
time  all  air  bubbles  will  rise  to  the  surface.  Finally,  a small 
quantity  of  melted  paraffine  is  poured  over  the  top,  when  it  forms 
a firm  solid  coat  on  cooling,  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch  thick. 
Such  a paraffine  stopper  is  easily  removed  when  the  contents  of 
the  bottle  are  required  for  use,  aud  by  collecting  the  paraffine  it 
can  be  used  again.  But  the  paraffine  coik  of  M.  Cuanteaud 
appears  preferable,  since  the  same  bottle  can  be  opened  and 
closed  several  time*  without  the  trouble  of  re-melting  the 
paraffine. — Burgoyne's  Magazine. 

Measurement  of  the  Intensity  of  the  Sun’s  Rays. — M. 
Morize,  of  Rio  Janeiro,  has  applied  selenium  to  the  measurement 
of  the  solar  rays  at  different  hours  of  the  day.  It  consists  of  a 
cylinder  composed  of  discs  of  copper  sepaiated  by  leaves  of 
mica,  and  connected  electrically  at  their  edges  by  selenium.  It 
is  insulated  on  a glass  support,  and  is  fixed  so  that  its  axle  is 
parallel  to  that  of  the  earth.  Under  these  conditions,  the  rays 
of  the  sun  strike  it  approximately  at  the  same  angle  throughout 
the  day.  It  is  interposed  in  a circuit  of  constant  force,  along 
with  a galvanometer,  the  variations  of  which  show  those  of  the 
intensity  of  the  solar  rays. — Cosmos. 

New  Method  of  Filtering. — The  filtration  of  turbid  liquids 
sometimes  presents  great  difficulties  and  no  little  annoyance. 
These  liquids,  which  are  difficult  of  clear  filtration,  may, 
according  to  Mr.  Pape,  be  treated  by  a novel  method,  which 
will  be  found  to  have  the  desired  effect.  No  play  is  intended  on 
the  author’s  name,  but  he  tells  us  it  should  be  called  the  “ Pape- 
rnethod.”  In  fact,  turbid  liquids  may,  in  most  cases,  be  readily 
and  cheaply  filtered  by  beating  into  pap  about  half  the  quantity 
of  the  paper  which  would  usually  be  required  for  filtering  the 
same  quantity  of  liquid,  and  ruuuing  this  pap  into  the  filtering 
funnels,  the  stems  of  which  have  been  previously  fitted  with 
small  plug!  of  cotton  wool,  care  being  taken  that  the  latter  is 
quite  free  from  fatty  matters.  Such  is  the  medicated  cotton- 
wool supplied  for  surgical  purposes.  The  funnel  is,  therefore, 
closed  at  its  lower  end  with  this  pure  cotton-won],  over  this  is 
placed  the  more  or  less  fluid  or  pasty  paper  pulp,  and  over  this 
again  the  ordinary  conical  filter  paper. — Burgoyne's  Magazine. 

Peruvian  Iodine. — According  to  an  article  which  has  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  French  periodical,  Le  Genie  Civil,  about 
3,000  lbs.  weight  of  iodine  are  produced  monthly  at  the  works 
of  Peruana,  in  the  province  of  Tarapaca  (Peru).  This  iodine  is 
obtained  from  the  mother-liquors  which  result  from  the  manu- 


facture—or  rather  the  refining — of  nitrate  of  soda.  The  forms 
of  apparatus  constructed  by  Messrs.  Harvey  and  North  in  1881 
are  employed  for  the  preparation  of  the  sulphite  of  soda  which 
is  used  to  precipitate  the  iodine  from  these  liquors,  and  after- 
wards distilling  it.  The  sulphite  of  soda  is  obtained  by 
saturating  a solution  of  soda  with  sulphurous  acid  gas.  The 
soda  for  this  purpose  is  prepared  on  the  spot  by  furnacing  an 
intimate  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  coal-dust. — Burgoyne's 
Magazine. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  August 
19th  will  be  “ On  Sulphite  in  the  Developer,  with  Experiments.” 
Saturday  out-door  meeting  at  Hampstead  Heath ; meet  at 
railway  station  at  2.30. 


f o Corrcsponbcnts. 

*»*  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

One  in  Need  of  Help. — 1.  The  process  is  not  very  suitable  for 
the  purpose,  as  very  prolonged  exposures  would  be  required  ; but 
perhaps  you  will  not  consider  this  a serious  objection.  2.  Seo 
the  article  by  Ashman  and  Offord,  which  will  shortly  appear  in 
our  paper. 

Duffer. — 1 and  2.  Citric  acid  should  be  tried  first,  beginning 
with  equal  parts  of  a saturated  solution  and  water.  If  there  is  a 
tendency  to  frill,  replace  the  water  by  a solution  of  alum.  Should 
the  stains  not  disappear,  you  may  venture  on  the  use  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  gradually  increasing  the  strength,  if  necessary,  to 
one  of  acid,  and  perhaps  five  or  six  of  water.  Remember 
that  when  sulphuric  acid  and  water  are  mixed,  heat  is  produced, 
and  the  mixture  must  not  be  used  until  cold.  The  remark  about 
replacing  the  water  (whole  or  part)  by  alum  solution  also  applies 
in  the  case  of  the  sulphuric  acid.  You  may  also  try  the  prepara- 
tion recommended  under  answer  No.  4.  3.  It  is  not  correct; 

y u must  have  made  some  mistrke,  4.  No,  perfectly  ssiisfitc- 
tory ; but  in  some  cases  improvement  has  resulied  by  a second 
treatment  with  the  fixing  bath,  followed  by  a thorough  washing, 
and  final  treatment  with  the  following  : — 

Saturated  solution  of  alum 1 pint 

Nitric  acid  _ 1 ounce 

A.  Z. — Probably  they  arise  from  traces  of  grease  in  the  gelatine ; 
this  is  generally  on  the  surface  of  the  flakes,  and  is  very  unequally 
distributed. 

C.  H.  F,.— The  case  is  a difficult  one,  and  wo  have  sometimes  found 
it  better  to  go  through  the  whole  series  of  operations  again,  wash- 
ing thoroughly  after  each  stage.  This  will,  of  c-'urse,  make  the 
negative  very  dense,  but  you  must  either  put  up  with  this,  or 
make  a lighter  negative  by  copying. 

Capt.  Montague. —On  the  contrary,  it  is  a very  bad  plan,  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  not  in  use.  If  you  require  further  information, 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  it. 

Spencer  Nichole. — “Glycerol”  is  merely  another  namo  for 
glycerine. 

Erhw  Yale. — The  general  arrangement  seems  to  us  to  be  excellent, 
and  you  are  certainly  well  advised  in  making  such  good  provision 
for  warming  the  studio.  We  would,  hiwever,  suggest  bringing 
the  fire-places  of  dark  room  and  studio  a little  nearer  to  the  door. 
When  you  consider  the  proximity  of  the  fire  to  the  table  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  backgrounds  on  the  other  hand,  the  reason  of 
our  suggestion  will  be  obvious.  The  additional  door  into  the 
studio  should  be  at  the  end  of  the  main  pa-sage,  and  exactly 
opposite  the  front  door;  and  this  would  be  of  much  value  as  re- 
lieving the  traffic  through  your  laboratory  and  dark  room. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  you  wish  to  bring  a nu-ober  of  heavy 
and  bulky  articles  in  from  tho  sireet  to  serve  as  “ properties,” 
and  cons  der  the  advantage  of  a direct  road,  rather  than  one  with 
two  bends.  As  a general  thing,  this  door  would  doubtless  be 
kept  closed  and  bt  lied.  The  whole  could  he  built  for  £400  in  the 
n eigtibourht  od  of  London,  and  should  cost  less  in  your  district. 

Amateur. — You  cannot  do  it  afterwards  without  damaging  tho 
gloss.  Still,  you  can  always  soak  them  in  water,  and  re-enamel. 


Cbe  photographic  Uctus. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  INVENTIONS 
EXHIBITION. 

Although  several  notices  of  the  more  important  exhibits  I 
in  the  photographic  department  have  appeared  in  the  ; 
columns  of  the  Photographic  News,  it  may  be  well,  now 
that  the  awards  of  the  juries  have  been  made  public  (see 
our  number  of  last  week,  p.  513),  to  call  further  attention 
to  matters  connected  with  the  exhibits,  and  touch  on  a 
few  points  that  have,  perhaps,  not  been  sufficiently  con- 
sidered. 

As  to  the  awards,  it  is  possible  that  few  will  doubt  that 
they  are  well  merited  ; except,  perhaps,  some  of  those 
exhibitors  whose  inventive  merit  has  been  unrecognized. 
That  Tailfer  and  Clayton  should  be  awarded  a silver 
medal  for  the  step  they  have  made  in  the  early 
introduction  of  excellent  isochroiuatic  plates  into  the 
market  is  reasonable  enough,  and  the  other  awards  which 
have  been  made  for  plates  (bronze  medals)  are  undoubtedly 
well  deserved,  as  we  understand  that  a sub-committee  of 
the  jury  took  samples  of  the  bulk  exhibited,  and  thoroughly 
tested  them.  Of  those  who  take  awards  in  connection  with 
photo-mechauical  priuting,  VV,  I?.  Woodbury  takes  the 
highest  honour,  and  we  imagine  that  no  one  will  feel  other- 
wise than  that  he  richly  merits  the  gold  medal  awarded  ; 
while  Dallas,  Ives.  Sprague,  and  others,  as  originators  of 
methods,  receive  suitable  recognition.  Camera  makers  have 
exhibited  excellent  work,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  the  Jury 
has  evidently  had  the  strength,  durability,  and  stability  of 
the  work  iu  view,  in  specially  recognizing  the  merits  of  the 
cameras  and  apparatus  designed  and  made  by  G.  C.  Collins, 
George  Hare,  F.  W.  Hart,  Marion,  W.  W.  Rouch,  and 
others.  Among  the  apparatus  medalled  may  be  specially 
mentioned  the  roller  slide  of  Ea°t  nan  and  Walker,  exhi- 
bited by  the  Eastman  Dry  Plate  and  Film  Company,  of 
Rochester,  New  York  (silver  medal).  This  apparatus  may 
(without  any  detraction  from  the  merits  of  those  who  have 
previously  worked  in  the  same  direction)  be  regarded  as 
the  first  roller  slide  adapted  to  the  every-day  requirements 
of  the  photographer.  Well  deserving  of  a gold  medal  is 
A.  A.  Common,  who  has  identified  himself  so  much  and 
so  successfully  with  astronomical  photography;  while  E.  W. 
Foxlee,  in  his  series  illustrative  of  the  continuating  action 
of  light,  has  produced  something  which  might  be  regarded 
as  a synoptical  view  of  the  principal  difficulties  which 
beset  the  work  of  the  carbon  printer.  The  metallic  spectra 
photographed  so  successfully  by  Professor  Hartley  repre- 
sent much  labour  and  care,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
will  continue  his  labours. 

The  importance  of  photography  in  its  most  satisfac- 
torily permanent  form — as  vitrified  on  euamel  or  ceramic 
ware-is  well  recognized  by  a silver  medal  to  A.  L.  Hender- 
son, and  a bronze  medal  to  O,  Walery  ; while  in  connec- 


tion with  the  production  of  unfading  photographs  (other 
than  photo-mechanical)  the  award  of  one  gold  medal  to 
G.  W.  Swan,  and  another  to  W.  Willis,  will  be  looked  upon 
with  satisfaction.  Another  pioneer,  whose  gold  medal  is 
well  deserved,  is  B.  J.  Sayce,  who,  together  with  W.  B. 
Bolton  (member  of  Jury  and  disqualified  from  recognition), 
originated  the  collodio-bromide  emulsion  process. 

The  historical  exhibit  of  the  Photographic  Society  has 
been  already  mentioned  several  times,  and  a complete  list 
of  the  objects  shown  has  appeared  in  our  columns,  so  we 
need  do  no  more  than  say  that  the  diploma  of  honour 
represents  the  highest  award  the  Jury  could  give.  G. 
Poldireff,  of  St.  Petersburg,  who  takes  a bronze  medal  for 
his  excellent— although  somewhat  strange — studies  taken 
by  the  light  of  a petroleum  lamp,  might  perhaps  have  had 
a silver  medal  without  going  beyond  the  justice  of  the 
case.  Nothing  less  than  a gold  medal  could  have  been 
given  to  Ross  and  Company,  as  a recognition  of  their  high 
position  as  makers  of  photographic  objectives  from  the 
earliest  time.  It  seems  that  no  other  award  was  made  in 
connection  with  optical  appliances  for  photography,  but  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  Dallmeyer  did  not  exhibit.  A. 
Spiller  takes  a well-deserved  medal  for  his  method  of 
developing  with  hydroxylamine,  a method  likely  to  come 
into  general  use  when  this  base  is  manufactured  on  a large 
scale. 

Horne,  Thornth waite,  and  Wood,  as  a firm  that  has 
borne  much  of  the  heat  and  labour  of  the  day  in  connection 
with  photographic  apparatus,  take  a medal,  while  L.  War- 
nerke,  who  has  made  such  excellent  progress  in  many 
matters  photographic,  is  honoured  by  a silver  medal- 

Some  other  matters  in  connection  with  the  Exhibition 
must  stand  over  for  future  mention. 

«- 

COMPOSITE  PHOTOGRAPH  ¥ AND  CERAMIC 
IMAGES. 

Interesting  remarks  on  this  subject  are  made  by  W. 
Cave  Thomas  in  a recent  number  of  Knowledge,  and  as  the 
matter  is  very  suggestive,  we  reproduce  it  here.  There  is, 
perhaps,  a larger  future  for  composite  photography  than 
is  thought  of  by  cither  Galton  or  Thomas. 

It  was  stated  iu  a former  letter  (1,739)  that  at  the  Antwerp  Art 
Congress,  about  the  year  1860,  I proposed  to  demonstrate,  by 
the  presentation  of  a number  of  individual  images  of  the  same 
kind,  in  rapid  succession  to  the  eye,  that  the  resultant  generic 
impression  would  be  more  pleasing  than  any  individual  instance 
— to  demonstrate  by  experiment,  in  fact,  that  the  mean  is  the 
measure  of  the  ideal,  of  the  beautiful.  To  prove  this,  however, 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  human  forms  : 
the  fact  can  be  as  well  illustrated  by  the  use  of  geometrical 
figures.  Knowing  the  limits  of  differentiation  of  the  ellipse,  we 
are  enabled  to  experiment  with  a series  of  ellipses,  or  even  with 
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colours,  instead  of  portraits.  At  the  Congress  refer rorl  to,  I 
proposed  to  use — nay,  did  use — similar  means  to  those  which 
have  been  adopted,  time  out  of  mind,  for  demonstrating,  by 
rapidly  rotatiug  a disc  before  the  eyes,  that  the  prismatic 
colours,  being  successively  excited  on  the  retina,  produce  a 
mean  impression,  or  the  sensation  of  white.  As  the  subject  of 
the  production  of  generic  images  has  been  again  broached  in 
these  pages,  I beg  leave  to  suggest  to  experimentalists,  to  photo- 
graphers, meaus  for  perfecting  the  process.  To  this  end  a zone 
of  portraits  should  be  mechanically  constructed  to  gyrate  round 
the  camera,  and  to  pass  steadily  and  evenly  before  the  lens. 
This  would  permit  of  a series  of  portraits  being  nicely  adjusted 
prior  to  their  presentation  to  a sensitised  plate.  A number  of 
sitters  might  even  be  posed  and  presented  in  succession  to  the 
camera,  but  to  accomplish  this  successfully  the  camera  itself 
should  be  contrived  to  revolve.  The  subject  of  generic  images 
was  treated  in  a paper  of  mine  read  some  years  since,  at  a Con- 
gress of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  ARDENNES. 

BY  T.  G.  WHAITE. 

I DO  not  remember  seeing  in  any  photographic  exhibition 
pictures  from  the  Ardennes ; it  is  evident  the  British  photo- 
tourist has  not  given  this  part  of  the  continent  the  atten- 
tion it  deserves.  No  doubt  the  opening  of  the  Exposition 
at  Antwerp  (if  they  ever  get  it  completed),  and  the  extra 
facilities  offered  for  touring  in  Belgium,  will  do  much  to 
make  this  charming  and  picturesque  country  belter  known 
and  much  more  appreciated  by  the  host  of  what  Andrew 
Fringle  calls  “ Globe  trotters.” 

There  is,  to  the  photographer  in  search  of  the  pictu- 
resque, the  great  charm  of  variety  in  the  scenery.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Antwerp,  the  scenery  is  very  flat.  After  leaving 
Brussels,  some  well-wooded  country  is  passed,  but  little 
worth  doing  photographically.  On  approaching  and  leav- 
n g Namur,  the  railway  runs  alongside  the  river  for  a con- 
siderable distmee,  in  many  paits  word-looking  rocks 
Jising  to  a great  height,  overlooking  both  the  rail  and  the 
iver. 

The  river  boats  are  very  artistic-looking  affairs,  both  in 
form  and  colour  ; their  gondola-like  stern,  and  immense 
rudders,  with  a bent  tree  counterpoise,  form  most  agree- 
able lines,  and  are  very  useful  as  foreground  objects  in 
river  scenes.  The  numerous  bendsof  the  river  ; the  rocky 
cliffs  close  by  on  one  side,  and  the  generally  opeu  countiy 
on  the  other ; the  clusters  of  trees,  with  here  and  there  a 
village  by  the  riverside — these  give  the  tramping  photo- 
grapher plenty  of  scope  for  exhibiting  his  artistic  selec- 
tion. 

The  inevitable  steam  tug  is  occasionally  seen  towing  a 
string  of  heavily  laden  barges  up  the  river  ; but  it  looks 
so  utterly  out  of  harmony  with  the  surroundings,  I do  not 
expect  it  will  tempt  any  one  to  expend  a plate  on  it. 

To  reach  Antwerp  from  auy  part  of  England,  perhaps 
the  most  agreeable  route  is  by  the  Great  Eastern  Bailway 
and  steamers  via  Harwich  ; the  boats  are  well  appointed, 
and  the  sea  passage  of  about  90  miles.  Leaving  Harwich 
in  the  evening  after  9,  they  usually  land  their  passengers 
in  time  for  breakfast  in  Antwerp,  andalmost  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Exhibition  ; the  cab  fare  to  most  parts  of  the  city  is 
a franc  ; but  the  cabbies  speak  sufficient  English  to  charge 
“ a shilling." 

Photographers  who  desire  to  see  Rubens’  masterpieces 
in  the  Cathedral  should  avail  themselves  of  the  free 
“show”  on  Sunday  morning;  the  charge  at  other  times  is 
not  much,  hut  there  is  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  until 
the  exhibitor  has  collected  what  he  considers  a sufficiently 
large  audience  to  pay  him  for  withdrawing  the  curtains 
that  conceal  the  “Descent  from  the  Cross”  and  its  com- 
panion. 

It  is  a difficult  matter  to  obtain  a satisfactory  close  view 
of  the  Cathedral ; the  narrow  streets,  aud  the  suaa.ll  shops 
that  are  built  in  the  recesses,  necessitate  a more  distant 
view  being  selected.  The  best  view  to  be  had  is  from  the 


“ Pl  tce,”  and  almost  opposite  the  Post  Office,  looking 
diagonally  across  the  square,  taking  in  the  immediate  fore- 
ground the  monument  that  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
“Place,”  just  to  make  the  head  and  shouldets  of  the 
figure  break  the  straight  line  of  the  roof  against  the  sky. 

Of  old  Antwerp  there  will  soon  be  very  few  of  the 
picturesque  buildings  left ; they  are  improving  them  off  by 
hundreds  along  the  quays. 

A convenient  train  to  leave  Antwerp  for  the  Ardennes 
is  one  between  10  and  11  a.m.,  via  Brussels.  1 think  this 
is  the  only  one  going  through,  for  which  there  is  no  neces- 
sity to  change  stations  at  Brussels,  thus  avoiding  the 
necessity  of  a cab  across  the  city.  A short  stay  iu  Brussels 
may  induce  the  architecturally  inclined  photographer  to 
go  iu  for  such  buildings  as  the  Palais  de  Justice  (a  mag- 
nificent pile),  the  King’s  Palace,  &c. 

On  approaching  Namur  the  scenery  entirely  changes, 
the  hitherto  fiat  landscape  giving  place  to  wooded 
heights,  ruined  castles,  aud  strongholds  on  the  rocky  pro- 
minences. From  Namur  the  journey  may  be  continued 
either  by  rail  or  river  ; a small  steamer  plys  daily  between 
Namur  aud  “ Dinant  sur  Meuse.”  The  river  journey  is  a 
very  pleasant  oue  ; there  are  numerous  locks  that  require 
much  time  iu  passing  through  ; these  enable  the  photo- 
grapher to  get  ahead  of  the  boat,  and  there  are  plenty 
of  good  views  to  be  had  on  the  river  to  expose  w hat  plates 
he  may  have  ready  in  slides ; but  I found  it  a better  pirn 
to  proceed  by  rail  to  Dinant,  and  afterwards  take  the 
morning  boat  from  Dinant  to  Namur,  returning  the  same 
day  ; by  this  means  the  best  lighting  for  each  view  may 
be  selected.  It  would  not  be  much  trouble  to  rig  up  a 
changing  room  in  the  little  cabin,  if  plates  are  plentiful,  as 
there  are  so  many  tempting  bits  on  the  river. 

On  arriving  at  Dinant  by  train  at  3.15,  very  few  minutes 
are  required  to  “put  up”  at  the  hotel,  the  town  being 
built  nearly  all  on  one  bank  of  the  river,  aud  close  to  the 
station.  As  the  “supper”  time  at  the  hotels  is  7 o’clock, 
there  is  ample  time  to  secure  a series  of  pictures  of  one  of 
the  most  important  subjects  of  Dinant,  viz , “ La  Itocher 
du  Bayard,”  especially  as  the  only  time  to  get  this  subject 
properly  lighted  is  between  four  and  five  o’clock  p m.  ; in 
the  morning's  light  it  is  very  disappointing,  looking  flat, 
and  without  the  relief  given  to  it  by  the  afternoon  sun. 
This  profitably  fills  up  the  intervening  time  till  supper 
(which  is,  in  fact,  a dinner).  A stranger  will  have  some 
difficulty  iu  finding  a really  good  stand-point  to  take  this 
“ Roclrer  ” from,  as  apprrently  there  is  no  choice,  a wall 
running  down  to  the  river  just  when  you  feel  you  require 
to  be  on  the  other  side  of  it. 

After  a good  deal  of  exploring  on  five  successive  wet 
days  amongst  the  hacks  of  houses,  &c.,  I found  the  finest 
view  to  be  had  from  a spot  on  the  bank  of  the  river  reached 
only  by  a bit  of  trespassing.  Afterpassing  through  the  cleft 
in  the  rock,  the  road  is  kept  until  a small  coal-dealer’s  yard 
is  reached;  passing  through  this  the  river  bank  is  reached, 
and  either  a little  up  the  river,  or  a little  down,  capital 
views  are  made,  either  with  trees  for  an  immediate  fore- 
ground, or  without.  Unless  this  point  of  vantage  is  known, 
the  photographer  will  surely  throw  away  several  plates,  as 
there  is  apparently  no  choice  but  at  the  foot  of  the  wall 
mentioned.  Having  five  wet  days  here,  I had  plenty  of 
time  to  explore  every  part  of  Dinant  before  photographing 
a single  view. 

About  half  a mile  further  up  the  river  is  the  village  of 
Auseremme  ; on  passing  through  this  village,  and  lookiug 
back  down  the  river,  same  good  cottage  and  river  scenes 
are  to  he  had.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  stands  an  auberge, 
styled  “An  Repos  des  Artistes,”  generally  filled  in  the 
summer  with  German,  Bavarian,  or  French  artists.  The 
road  up  the  hill  behind  the  auberge  leads  to  the  Chateau 
de  YVallzin,  a very  important  subject.  The  distance  from 
the  “Hotel  de  la  Tete  d’Or  ” is  about  four  miles.  Oil 
ascending  the  hill,  four  roads  meet;  the  oue  directly  oppo- 
site and  leading  down  the  other  side  of  the  hill  is  the  right 
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one  to  take  ; this  leads  into  a charming  amphitheatre  of 
hills,  with  the  river  Leese  winding  almost  entirely  round 
the  base.  A fiue  modern  chateau  on  the  left  is  soon 
reached,  and  about  two  miles  further  on  the  same  road, 
Chateau  de  Waltzin  stands  on  its  rocky  eminence.  On 
arriving  at  a notice  board  near  the  chateau,  the  down  hill 
road  must  be  taken  until  the  farm  and  river  are  reached. 
The  farmer  is  ever  ready  with  his  boat  to  ferry  you  over 
above  the  falls  for  a few  sous,  and  return  for  you  any 
time,  as  the  castle  cannot  be  seen  uutil  the  river  is 
crossed,  being  perched  on  a quite  perpendicular  rock  of 
great  height.  There  are  six  good  pictures  to  be  made  of 
this,  each  one  presenting  entirely  different  features,  and  the 
morning’s  light  is  most  suitable  for  five  of  these.  I got 
the  six  between  breakfast  and  diuner  (which  at  the  hotel 
is  one  o’clock),  walkiug  both  ways,  carrying  a 7]  by  5 
camera  and  six  double  slides  ; the  other  six  plates  cau  be 
utilized  en  route. 

The  river-side  houses  near  the  bridge  at  Dinant,  with 
the  curious  Turkish-like  tower  of  the  cathedral,  are  good 
subjects,  and  finely  lighted  about  11  a.m.  The  cathedral 
door  (the  old  one)  is  line,  so  are  many  old  houses  iu  tbe 
bye-streets.  Down  the  river,  by  the  gasworks,  is  a small 
stream  ; following  this  stream  up  the  valley,  there  are 
some  ruined  paper  mills.  The  road  is  a winding  one,  and 
the  valley  has  a very  Welsh  look.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  the  rai'way  side,  the  village  of  Bovigaes 
stands  about  one  mile,  with  the  ruined  castle  of  Crevecour ; 
and  almost  under  the  church,  a fiae  old  specimen  of 
Spanish  architecture. 

The  ruins  of  Montaigle,  and  the  caverns  of  Han,  are 
also  reached  by  this  road.  Hastieres,  one  station  on  the 
line  to  Givet  (fourteen  miles),  a good  specimen  of  a French 
frontier  town,  by  takiug  the  train  to  Givet,  and  strolling 
back  by  the  river,  numbers  of  good  views  are  to  be  had, 
meeting  the  train  at  some  station  as  soon  as  the  plates  are 
exhausted.  The  famous  caverns  of  Han  are  nearly  a day’s 
drive  from  Rochfort,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  Ardennes. 
There  are  miles  of  these  caverns,  with  fantastic  names, 
which  should  be  explored  with  a guide,  and  not  a camera. 

Huy  (pronounced  Wee)  is  a town  very  romantically 
situated  on  the  Meuse,  about  twenty  miles  from  Namur. 
There  is  a famous  old  gateway  adjoining  the  cathedral, 
which  every  photographer  will  feel  bound  “ to  do.”  It  is 
necessary  to  rise  early  to  get  this,  as  the  only  time  the  sun 
tips  auy  of  the  quaint  carving  is  about  7-30  to 
8 o’clock  a.m.  Tbe  carving  is  very  curious,  and  the 
figures  of  the  Virgin,  Child,  and  the  oxen  very  well  pre- 
served. The  best  views  here  at  Huy  are  obtained  by  pro- 
ceeding up  the  river  bank  on  the  right,  until  stopped  by 
walls,  then  windiug  through  some  ill-smelliug  suburbs, 
where  all  the  town  garbage  appears  to  be  in  process  of 
sorting  and  decomposition.  After  passing  here,  make  for 
the  river  side,  and  the  views,  both  up  and  down  the  river, 
are  very  fine.  Bas-Oba,  a village  a few  miles  on  here,  is  a 
queer  little  place,  with  a few  subjects. 

From  lluy  the  train  maybe  taken  to  Melreux, and  from 
there  by  diligence  to  La  Roche.  La  Roche  is  a veritable 
artist's  home.  It  is  “too  delightful,”  aud  little  known, 
even  to  those  who  think  they  have  “ done”  the  Continent 
thoroughly  ; is  quite  unconventional,  and,  moreover,  is  an 
exceedingly  cheap  place  to  live  iu  ; and  though  the  hotel 
accommodation  is  so  cheap,  it  is  at  the  same  time  good, 
and  everything  one  cau  desire  when  away  from  home. 
The  best  hotels  in  the  Ardennes  are  not  more  than 
7 francs  per  day  inclusive  ; here,  at  La  Roche,  4|  francs 
per  day  being  the  hotel  price.  As  the  three  hotels  are  in 
the  hands  of  one  family,  they  are  much  alike  ; the  Hotel 
des  Ardennes  being  most  pretentious,  the  charge  is  half  a 
franc  more — i.e.,  5 francs  per  day.  The  situation  is  more 
open  and  airy,  and  worth  the  extra  five-pence.  The 
valley  of  the  Ourthe,  from  Melreux  to  La  Roche,  is  about 
eighteen  kilometres  (fourteen  miles  English).  The  road 
from  Melreux  is  an  ascent  all  the  way,  and  on  arriving 


within  sight  of  the  town,  the  road  descends,  as  La  Roche 
stands  in  a basiu,  with  the  river  Ourthe  running  round  for 
about  three-quarters  of  it,  so  the  principal  part  of  the 
town  appears  to  stand  on  an  island.  In  the  centre  of  this 
stands  up,  dark  and  frowningly,  the  ancient  castle,  a most 
picturesque  ruin,  with  fir  trees  shooting  out  of  its  upper 
battlements.  Its  history  is  shrouded  in  mystery  : part  of 
it  is  said  to  go  back  to  the  times  of  the  Romans.  Around 
this,  grouped  in  excellent  form,  are  cottages  and  cafes,  the 
mountain  background  and  silvery  stream  completing  a 
scries  of  never-ending  pictures,  both  for  photographer 
and  painter. 

La  Roche  and  its  beauties  are  practically  inexhaustible 
—not  so  the  space  in  your  columns,  so  adieu. 


POSITIVES  ON  GELATINO-CHLORIDE  OF 
SILVER. 

BY  W.  M.  ASHMAN  AND  R.  OFFOIID. 

Seventh  Article. 

Although  we  have  suggested  methods  of  quickening  the 
speed  of  toning  emulsion  films,  we  do  not  altogether 
recommend  that  the  utmost  rapidity  attainable  should  bo 
the  desideratum  sought  after;  indeed,  to  obtain  a definite 
tone  some  measure  of  deliberation,  rather  than  haste,  will 
prove  the  more  serviceable.  Time  is  required  to  note 
changes  in  colour  as  they  occur ; to  remove  toned  prints 
from  the  gold  solution,  and  replace  them  with  others, 
which  in  turn  require  to  undergo  that  process  ; and,  as  a 
matter  of  convenience  to  the  manipulator,  the  highest 
degree  of  acceleration  is  not  beneficial.  We  consider  that 
when  the  conditions  necessitate  each  print  remaining  for 
a period  of  ten  minutes  in  the  toning  bath,  that  operation 
becomes  an  agreeable  and  instructive  pastime ; besides 
which,  it  may  be  considered  a fair  average  time  for  per- 
forming the  work.  This  condition  may  be  secured  by  the 
addition  of  auric-chloride  to  emulsions,  which  would  other- 
wise tone  slowly,  as  we  pointed  out  on  page  467,  or  it  may 
be  achieved  by  the  means  previously  recorded.  When  a 
minute  proportion  of  gold  is  incorporated  in  an  emulsion, 
positives  printed  thereon  require  to  be  somewhat  darker 
in  order  to  allow  for  the  loss  sustained  by  bleaching ; a 
like  precaution  is  also  requisite  when  using  some  other 
forms  of  emulsion,  especially  those  which  darken  very 
rapidly  and  are  of  a dark  grey  or  iuky  appearance  when 
printed ; these  latter,  although  not  advantageous  by  any 
means,  we  may  remark,  can  be  readily  procured  by  con- 
verting the  silver  into  ammonia  nitrate  before  mixing  with 
gelatine,  as  in  the  bromide  process. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  wish  to  test  this  plan, 
we  may  mention  that  the  silver  nitrate  is  dissolved  in 
rather  less  water  than  wo  have  formulated,  and  to  about 
half  the  bulk  strong  liquor  ammonia  (-880)  is  added,  drop 
by  drop,  which  causes  a brown  precipitate  of  silver  oxide  ; 
sufficient  ammonia  is  theu  added  to  re-dissolve  this,  after 
which  the  strongly  alkaline  portion  is  added  to  the  other 
pait,  when  it  is  ready  for  compounding  with  chloride  or 
tartrate,  as  directed  with  plain  silver  nitrate.  The  citrate 
salts  do  not  behave  well  with  ammonia  nitrate  of  silver, 
since  silver  citrate  is  soluble  in  that  agent.  The  jelly, 
however,  formed  by  such  addition  in  a solution  of  gelatino 
darkens  iapid!y  in  daylight,  but  is  altogether  too  poor  to 
be  of  service  for  direct  positive  printing,  unless  an  acid 
organifier  be  incorporated  therewith.  Emulsions  of  this 
description  will  print  of  a reddish-brown  colour,  and  yield 
a rich  image  without  materially  slowing  the  sensitiveness, 
if  the  precaution  be  taken  to  add  an  excess  of  citric  acid 
immediately  before  coating.  This  slows  the  toning  con- 
siderably, but  the  image  is  very  little  bleached  in  any  of 
the  toning  solutions  in  ordinary  use.  We  have  already 
stated  that  bleaching  takes  place  more  readily  under  some 
conditions  than  others,  and  that  the  presence  of  a restrainer 
is  necessary  to  check  this  tendency  ; so  far  as  observation 
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has  at  present  shown,  the  prints  most  affected  are  those 
made  with  an  emulsion  containing  a minimum  of  an 
organic  salt,  the  red  colour  of  this  latter  silver  compound 
appearing  to  offer  a greater  resistance  than  the  violet  silver 
chloride  to  the  reducing  influences  on  the  vigour  of  the 
image. 

In  practice  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  from  in- 
attention or  other  preventable  causes,  positives  either  on 
opal  or  paper  become  too  much  impressed  by  the  action 
of  light,  and  the  ordinary  routine  of  toning  and  fixing 
does  not  bring  them  back  sufficiently  ; they  still  remain 
very  much  too  dark.  This  may  be  remedied  in  either  of 
the  above  instances  by  putting  them  into  a reducing  agent 
composed  of : — 

Potassium  cyanide  1 gramme 

Liq.  ammon.  fort l cubic  centimetre 

Water...  1 litre 

The  proofs  should  be  agitated  in  the  above  solution 
until  the  desired  reduction  has  taken  place.  When  it  is 
intended  to  reduce  positives  by  this  means,  it  will  be 
better  not  to  tone  quite  so  much,  since  the  reducer  has  a 
tendency  to  grey  the  image  somewhat.  It  is  not  a matter 
of  so  much  consequence  in  the  case  of  prints  that  are  to 
be  mounted  on  waxed  or  talced  glass  plates  for  stripping, 
since  these  do  not  dry  very  much  colder  in  tone  then  they 
appear  in  the  washing  bath  ; but  prints  dried  in  the  ordin- 
ary manner  lose  very  much  redness  in  that  operation. 
I 'nfort  unately  (in  some  respects,  perhaps^  hot  burnishing  is 
not  favourable  to  any  class  of  gelatine  prints  ; they  all 
succumb  more  or  less  to  the  successive  heatof  the  burnish- 
ing tool  ; they  fare  very  much  better,  however,  with  the 
old-fashioned  rolling-press,  and  it  is  an  open  question 
whether  prints  passed  through  an  ordinary  rolling-press 
are  not  as  pleasing  as  those  which  have  been  highly  glazed. 
This  question  it  is  not  our  business  to  answer,  but  we  re- 
commend those  who  desire  highly  glazed  surfaces  to  adopt 
the  plan  at  present  used  for  enamelling ; there  is  an  ex- 
ception to  our  remarks,  inasmuch  as  paper  prepared  with  a 
minimum  quantity  of  gelatine  stands  a better  chance  of 
receiving  a burnish;  the  print  must,  however,  be  in  a dry 
condition,  the  burnisher  only  moderately  hot,  and  the 
print  well  lubricated.  The  best  lubricant  we  have  tried  is 
finely  pulverized  curd  soap  applied  by  means  of  soft  rag. 
Liquid  lubricants,  whether  of  an  alcoholic  or  other  rapidly 
evaporating  nature,  would  not  answer  so  well. 

A purpose,  which  we  have  not  hitherto  mentioned,  to 
which  some  of  these  emulsions  on  opal  (such  as  we  have  de- 
scribed) can  be  advantageously  utilized,  is  worthy  of  more 
than  passing  note;  we  refer  to  its  suitability  as  a surface 
from  which  to  make  enlargements.  When  larger  sizes  are 
required  from  a small  but  satisfactory  negative,  it  is  usual 
to  make  the  transparency  and  enlarged  negative  by  trans- 
mitted light.  Objections  to  this  method  have  been  fre- 
quently pointed  out,  but  the  remedy  was  not  forthcoming. 
Iu  this  process  we  gain  considerable  assistance  by  making 
a good  positive  by  contact  printing  on  an  opal  plate  coated 
with  gelatino-chloride  of  silver,  and  making  the  enlarge- 
ment direct  in  the  camera,  using  reflected  light. 

The.  gi-ainless  surface , and  the  possibility  of  getting  any 
depth  of  shade  with  the  printing  frame  before  named,  or 
actinic  quality  of  colour  to  suit  the  strength  of  negative, 
are  considerations  likely  to  aid  materially  in  the  produc- 
tion of  good  enlargements. 

The  positives  obtained  by  this  process  may  be  worked 
up  to  any  reasonable  extent,  when  the  necessities  of  the 
case  require  it,  the  surface  lending  itself  to  that  purpose 
in  every  way  equal  to  the  cat  bon  opal,  or  the  original  pro- 
duction with  collodio-chloride  of  silver.  When  the  degree 
of  enlargement  does  not  exceedfour  diameters,  any  working 
up  of  the  positive  iu  monochrome  need  not  appear  in  the 
least  obtrusive  in  the  enlargement.  Altogether,  the 
method  offers  considerable  improvement  upon  either  the 
transparency  modes,  or  that  of  copyingfrom  paper  surfaces. 
Transparent  positives  made  by  the  formula  we  have  given 


arc  capable  of  producing  very  good  enlargements  provided 
they  are  printed  sufficiently  deep  to  get  all  the  detail 
obtainable.  This  stage  is  not  reached  until  the  image  is 
fully  printed  through  the  entire  film,  and  all  the  tones  in 
the  negative  can  be  readily  seen  on  the  back  of  the  plate 
(of  course  clear  glass  plates  are  used  for  this  purpose.) 
Notwithstandingthe  extreme  beauty  of  such  transparencies, 
we  think  them  more  useful  for  decorative  purposes  or  the 
lantern,  than  for  reproducing  negatives.  Yet  we  have 
produced  very  good  enlarged  negatives  from  transparencies 
of  this  kind,  without  showing  any  more  texture  than  the 
original  contained.  We  would  now  draw  attention  to  other 
ways  in  which  compounds  with  silver  chloride  in  conjunc- 
tion with  gelatine  can  be  applied  to  direct  positive  printing. 

The  previous  articles  have  dealt  with  emulsions  contain- 
ing insoluble  silver  haloids  suspended  in  the  gelatine,  but 
now  wo  propose  treating  of  paper  more  nearly  allied  to 
albumen  in  the  method  of  its  preparation  and  general 
characteristics ; at  the  same  time  it  is  wholly  free  from 
that  substance.  Tbe  subject  we  are  now  dealing  with 
is  one  worthy  the  serious  consideration  of  experimentalists, 
since  it  opens  the  road  to  a new  departure,  which  we 
apprehend  will  exercise  a greater  influence  on  the  future 
of  silver  printing  by  means  of  albumenized  paper  than 
anything  we  have  hitherto  mentioned. 

Iu  looking  about  and  experimenting  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  something  to  take  the  part  of  organifier  that 
albumen  plays  in  the  paper  beating  that  name,  we  tried 
many  substances.  The  majority  of  them,  though  very 
active,  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  soluble 
in  cold  water,  and  not  coagulating  in  the  presence  of  silver. 
Out  of  the  very  few  to  which  we  were  ultimately  confined, 
that  which  seemed  to  add  the  largest  amount  of  energy  to 
the  printing  property  of  the  silver  salts  was  starch  ; the 
form  in  which  we  prefer  to  useitis  that  known  as  arrowroot, 
and  the  better  the  quality,  the  more  perfect  the  jelly-like 
product  obtained  on  boiling.  The  ordinary  starch  powder 
procured  from  the  druggist  will  answer  well,  but  there  is 
a slight  grain  on  account  of  the  minute  size  of  the  starch 
granules  composing  it.  The  microscope  quickly  reveals  the 
character  of  a proposed  fecula,  and  the  clearness  and 
tenacity  of  the  jelly  confirms  the  revelation  of  the  lens. 
Potato  starch,  if  well  washed  and  freed  from  impurities,  is 
good  for  our  purpose  also ; but  in  this  there  is  a mixture 
of  granules,  the  majority  being  large,  while  the  rest  are 
small,  sometimes  very  small  indeed.  The  manner  in  which 
we  U3e  the  starch  is  to  mix  it  with  a hard  gelatine,  and 
then  to  salt  the  whole  ; coat  paper,  and  float  that  paper, 
when  dry,  upon  a bath  of  silver  nitrate.  The  details  of 
these  processes  we  now  propose  to  give,  prefacing  our 
remarks  with  the  suggestion  that  there  is  a wide  margin 
in  which  to  work,  it  being  possible  to  modify  the  propor- 
tions, and  vary  the  salts  employed  to  some  considerable 
extent. 

If  paper  be  thickly  coated  with  plain  gelatine  and  then 
floated  on  a silver  bath,  after  prolonged  exposure  in  a good 
light,  an  impression  will  be  produced — faint,  and  of  a pink 
tiuge ; but  if  starch  be  substituted  for  gelatine,  a picture 
of  much  greater  vigour  will  result.  When  silver  chloride 
or  citrate  is  added  to  a solution  of  starch,  the  latter  in- 
creases the  vigour  of  the  former  considerably,  but  plain 
starch  produces  insufficient  surface,  and  is  too  liable  to 
injury,  so  we  find  the  purpose  is  answered  if  a little  starch 
jelly  is  mixed  with  dissolved  gelatine,  and  the  compound 
salted,  ready  for  floating  on  silver  when  dry.  A certain 
amount  of  body  can  be  given  to  such  a mixture  by  the 
addition  of  barium-sulphate,  but  it  must  be  the  finest 
possible  precipitate  that  cau  be  obtained.  The  ordinary 
method  of  taking  barium-chloride  and  gelatine  in  solution, 
and  sodium-sulphate,  also  dissolved  with  gelatine,  and 
mixing  the  two  solutions  together  in  order  to  obtain 
barium-sulphate,  dees  not  produce  a precipitate  of 
sufficient  delicacy.  Only  by  having  exceedingly  dilute 
solutions  in  water  of  the  two  salts,  and  well  washing  the 
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precipitate  by  decantation,  can  an  absolutely  impalpable 
powder  be  obtained.  This  is  a very  long  process,  owing 
to  the  time  taken  by  such  a fine  substance  to  settle  ; a little 
barium-sulphate  of  this  fineness,  say  five  to  ten  per  cent, 
in  weight  of  the  gelatine  and  starch  employed,  can  be 
added  without  giving  a perceptible  grain  to  the  surface. 
Insufficient  washing  may  be  recognized  by  the  paper  being 
off  colour,  presenting  a more  or  less  darkened  surface;  un- 
less the  precipitate  has  been  most  thoroughly  washed,  a 
white  surface  will  not  be  obtained. 

The  proportions  of  starch  and  gelatine  we  have  found 
most  suitable  have  ’ aried  between  the  following  : — 


Best  arrowroot  .. 
White  hard  gelatine 
Water  

uud — 

Best  arrowroot ... 
White  hard  gelatine 
Water  


...  8 grammes 

(i  ,, 

...  200  c.  c’s. 

...  (j  grammes 
...  10  „ 

...  200  c.  c’s. 


with  nitrate  of  silver,  it  is  as  insensitive  a?  unsensitized 
albumen  paper. 

Our  suggestion  for  the  use  of  auric-chloride  to  accele- 
rate toniug  can  be  applied  here  if  thought  desirable.  To 
the  above  quantities  we  add  two  cubic  ceutimetr^s  of  the 
gold  solution  referred  to  in  the  previous  article,  page  407, 
and  thoroughly  mix  the  same  just  before  coating. 

The  following  modification  is  suited,  when,  for  obvious 
reasons,  it  is  not  desired  to  form  a precipitite  in  the  film,  a 
clear  coating  rather  than  that  of  an  enarael-like  or  egg- 
shell surface  being  preferable.  Under  these  circumstances 
barium,  either  soluble  or  insoluble,  is  not  made  use  of. 
We  take : — 


I. 

Sodium  chloride  

Double  tartrate  of  potassium 
sodium  ...  ...  . , 

Water...  ...  


...  3 grammes 
and 

...  1 gramme 

...  20  c.c.s 


II. 


Prints  produced  on  the  first  paper  may  be  burnished 
satisfactorily,  but  those  made  in  proportions  similar  to  the 
second  are  better  suited  for  stripping  from  waxed  or 
talced  glass.  The  best  plan  we  find  is  to  melt  the  gela- 
tine first  in  about  half  the  water  according  to  proportions 
used,  then  heat  the  arrowroot  in  the  remaining  portion  of 
water  as  in  making  ordinary  starch  paste  for  mounting 
purposes,  and  mix  it  with  the  melted  gelatine,  raising  the 
temperature  for  a moment  to  boiling  point  after  mixture 
has  taken  place. 

If  it  is  intended  to  employ  barium  sulphate,  that  sub- 
stance should  be  soaked  with  the  gelatine  in  the  propor- 
tion of  co'd  water  already  named,  and  stirred  in  briskly 
during  melting.  A fine  precipitate  of  another  kind  is  easily 
obtaiued  during  the  process  of  saltiug,  and  this  leuds  a 
little  useful  opacity  to  the  preparation.  The  substance  in 
question  is  barium  citrate,  and  is  produced  by  employing 
both  barium  chloride  and  sodium  citrate  for  saltiug.  It 
is  soluble  only  in  excess  of  sodium  citrate  with  heat,  and 
from  the  solution  silver  nitrate  precipitates  a salt  which 
blackens  freely  in  the  light. 

It  is  rather  a matter  of  prolonged  experiment  to  prove 
exactly  what  proportion  of  the  two  substances  and  of  a 
soluble  chloride  should  be  added  to  the  gelatino-starch 
compound  as  above.  We  give,  however,  the  following  as 
a practical  formula  by  meaus  of  which  we  have  obtained 
vigorous  prints. 

Sodium  chloride  ...  ...  2 grammes 

Barium  chloride  ] 2 „ 

Double  tartrate  of  sodium  and 
potassium  1-2  „ 

The  above  are  dissolved  together  in  about  20  c.c’s.  of 
water,  and  well  stirred  into  the  starch  compound;  then  the 
following  is  also  dissolved  in  about  10  c.c.s  of  water  : — 

Sodium  citrate...  ..  ...  2'5  grammes 

Citric  acid  ...  ...  ...  1 gramme 

This  is  stirred  into  the  melted  starch  and  gelatine  as  before, 
and  when  the  whole  is  thoroughly  mixed,  it  is  well  to  pass 
it  through  a filter  composed  of  cambric  or  swansdown,  aud 
coat  the  paper  before  setting  takes  place.  When  larger 
quantities  are  dealt  with  it  may  be  advantageous  to  effect 
a thorough  mixture  by  a mechanical  arrangement  resem- 
bling a churn.  Carbon  tissue  is  prepared  iu  that  manner, 
and  the  result  appears  to  be  quite  satisfactory. 

Methods  of  coating  paper  are  set  forth  on  page  420,  so 
do  not  require  repetition  here,  since  all  that  has  been  said 
concerning  the  modes  of  coating  paper  with  a sensitive 
emulsion  applies  equally  in  the  present  instance,  with  oue 
exception  only.  We  refer  to  the  character  of  illumination 
employed.  Ordinary  daylight  unprotected  by  coloured 
screens  may  be  used  throughout  the  stages  of  coating, 
drying,  flattening,  packing,  & c.,  up  to  rendering  the  paper 
sensitive  to  light,  for,  until  the  paper  has  been  iu  contact 


Sodium  citrate  ...  ...  ...  2 grammes 

Citric  acid  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 gramme 

Water...  ...  ...  20  c.c.s 

No.  I.  is  first  incorporated  with  the  melted  gelatiue  aud 
starch  mixture,  after  which  No.  II.  is  in  like  manner  added. 

The  tartrate  salt  can  be  omitted  or  the  amount  of  citric 
acid  varied  at  pleasure.  Should  potassium  acetate 
be  employed  iu  conjunction  with  barium,  the  paper  will 
not  keep  so  well  after  sensitizing,  and  there  is  a basic 
barium  acetate  precipitated,  which  adds  to  the  opalescence 
of  the  mixture,  otherwise  energy  is  slightly  added  by  the 
use  of  an  acetate  salt.  Sensitizing  and  finishing  will  be 
dealt  with  in  our  next  article. 


HOW  TO  SUCCEED  IN  TAKING  GOOD  PICTURES 
ON  GELATINE  PLATES— No.  IV. 

BY  S.  It.  BOTTONE. 

By  the  means  detailed  in  the  last  two  papers,  the  amateur 
can  form  a very  good  idea  of  what  exposure  will  give  a good 
picture  with  his  usual  apparatus,  plate’,  and  conditions 
of  working. 

But  circumstances  alter  cases  ; aud  it  is  quite  possible 
that  he  may  not  always  time  the  exposure  correctly — owing 
either  to  excess  or  deficiency  in  light,  to  having  changed 
the  make  of  his  plates,  or  to  haviug  been  driven  by  the 
restlessness  of  babies — and  to  give  au  exposure  which  he 
dreads  may  have  been  too  short ; or,  lastly,  by  inadven- 
ture, to  having  given  one  which  he  feels  must  have  been 
too  long. 

It  may  also  sometimes  happen  that  a friend,  who  has 
faith  iu  his  superior  powers,  sends  him  a plate  to  develop, 
without  any  details  which  may  guide  him  as  to  length  of 
exposure  given,  &c. 

We  may  therefore  divide  these  developments  which  need 
control,  into  three  great  classes,  viz.  : — A,  the  under-ex- 
posed ; B,  the  over-exposed  ; and  C,  the  unknown. 

Beginning  with  the  uuder-exposed,  we  shall  find  that 
these  fall  naturally  under  two  heads  : those  which  are  so 
very  much  under-exposed  that  the  image  is  impressed  only 
in  the  high  lights  ; aud  those  in  which  the  image  is  im- 
pressed in  all  but  the  very  deepest  shadows.  The  former 
never  make  good  pictures ; the  latter  may,  by  a little  coax- 
iug,  be  made  to  give  passable  results. 

A.  Haviug  to  deal  with  an  under-exposed  plate,  we  pour 
into  a white  porcelain  dish  (or  a glass-bottomed  one  with 
a sheet  of  white  paper  below),  a sufficient  quantity 
of  fresh  developer  made  in  the  proportions  given  before, 
which  I repeat  here  : — 

Saturated  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  ...  1 part 

Saturated  solution  of  potassium  oxalate  ...  3 parts 

N.B. — The  solution  must  be  saturate ; (hat  is  to  say,  the 
water  used  to  dissolve  the  ferrous  sulphate  and  the  neutral 
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potassic  oxalate  must  have  dissolved  all  it  is  capable  of 
dissolving.  For  tbis  reason  it  is  well  to  keep  stock  bottles 
of  each  solution,  to  which  sufficient  ferrous  sulphate  iD  the 
one,  and  potassium  oxalate  in  the  other,  is  constantly  added, 
to  keep  the  bottles  half  full  of  crystals ; the  remainder  being 
full  of  the  solution.  If  not  much  work  is  expected,  it  will 
be  well  to  place  a small  crystal  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  the 
sulphate  of  iron  bottle.  This  prevents  the  deposition  of 
the  ferric  salt ; but  even  this  precaution  is  needless  if  the 
solution  be  tued  up  within  a month  of  making. 

Another  precaution  which  must  be  observed,  is  to 
measure  out  the  potassic  oxalate  first,  and  to  add  to  that 
the  iron  solution,  otherwise  the  liquid  becomes  turbid 
through  the  sudden  precipitation  of  ferrou.  oxalate.  The 
quantity  of  solution  required  for  the  development  of  a 
picture  will  vary  somewhat  with  the  size  of  the  dish  used 
for  development,  as  well  as  with  the  size  of  the  plate.  The 
plate  must  be  entirely  covered,  and  for  this  purpose  a 
quarter-plate  will  require  at  least  one  ounce  of  developer ; 
a half-plate,  two  ounces ; and  a whole-plate,  four  ounces. 

The  solution  having  been  poured  into  the  dish,  the 
exposed  plate  is  taken  out  of  the  dark  back,  and  quickly 
placed  under  the  solution,  gelatine  side  uppermost.  The 
dish  must  now  be  kept  rocked  continuously,  to  ensure 
evenness  of  development,  for  about  five  minutes.  The 
high-ligbts  will  now  probably  begiu  to  appear  as  hard 
black  patches.  When  this  takes  place,  rocking  may  cease, 
and  the  dish  should  be  covered  over  with  a slate  or  other 
opaque  body,  and  allowed  to  develop  slowdy  for  another 
five  minutes.  If,  on  examination  by  transmitted  light,  the 
half-tones  show  sufficient  density  to  print,  the  develop- 
ment may  be  stopped  by  washing ; if  not,  the  plate  should 
be  returned  to  the  developing  dish,  again  agi'ated,  and 
again  allowed  to  repose  for  five  or  ten  minutes. 

It  will  sometimes  be  found  necessary  to  leave  a plate  for 
lialj-an-hour  in  the  developer.  No  harm  will  accrue  from 
this,  provided  the  developing  dish  be  kept  covered,  to 
exclude  any  adventitious  rays  of  light.  The  reason  why 
it  is  better  not  to  agitate  the  solution  during  development 
(as  soon  as  the  plate  is  thoroughly  wetted)  is,  that  the 
resulting  picture  is  les3  hard  if  the  development  be  thus 
conducted.  An  under-exposed  picture  has  a tendency  to 
hardness,  as  there  are  only  high-lights  and  deep  shadows  ; 
but  still  development  tends  to  soften  this  contrast.  If 
half-an- hour’s  development  should  fail  to  bring  out  the 
middle  lights,  then  in  all  probability  the  picture  has  been 
lopelessly  under-exposed.  As  a last  resource,  a fresh 
natch  of  extra  strong  developer  may  be  made  up  as 
follows  : — 

Saturated  solution  of  potassic  oxalate  ..  4 parts 

Powdered  ferrous-oxalate  1 part 

Agitate  together  for  a few  minutes,  allow  to  settle,  and 
pour  off  the  clear  solution  for  use. 

A picture  which  will  not  “ come  out  ” under  the  influence 
of  this  developer  has  not  received  sufficient  exposure  to 
give  a negative  with  any  developer. 


CYCLING  AS  AN  AID  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  HENRY  STURMEY, 

(Editor  of  The  ’Cyclist.) 

So  far  I have  spoken  only  of  tricycles  as  made  for  ordinary 
purposes,  and  have  pointed  out,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
the  most  ready  means  of  rendering  them  suitable  to  the 
wants  of  the  landscape  photographer. 

I now  proceed  to  treat  of  machines  specially  designed 
and  built  specifically  for  photographic  purposes,  though 
in  this  direction  but  little  has  yet  been  done  by  manufac- 
turers ; though  I think  a little  healthy  competition  in  this 
particular  would  prove  not  only  useful  to  the  photographic 
world,  but  aiso  remunerative  to  the  enterprising  manu- 

• Continued  from  page  508. 


facturers  who  succeeded  in  producing  the  most  practically 
serviceable  and  useful  article.  What  is  required  by  the 
professional  photographer  is  a machine  especially  designed 
to  fulfil  in  the  highest  degree  the  wants  of  his  profession, 
and  yet  be  adaptable  for  other  uses,  and  short  pleasure 
runs  at  will,  and  not  vice  versa,  as  is  now  the  case. 

Comparatively  few  amateurs  who  go  out  on  photographic 
tours  on  the  tricycle  of  a week  or  more  duration  develop 
their  plates  each  evening  as  they  go,  the  reason  being  a 
lack  of  the  requisites  wherewith  to  do  the  same  ; and  the 
man  who  readily  provides  them  with  these  will  reap  the 
benefit.  I may  here,  however,  give  a hint  to  cyclists,  that 
may  come  in  useful.  It  is  this : that  they  need  not  trouble 
to  carry  a special  lamp  with  them,  for  their  regulation 
“ King  of  the  Road  ” cycle  lamp  will  do  as  well.  I tried 
the  experiment  last  summer  and  found  it  answer  admir- 
ably, developing  several  plates  at  night  in  a friend’s  coach- 
house by  its  light.  What  I did  was  to  carry  a piece  of 
non-actinic  paper  and  an  india-rubber  band.  When  I 
wished  to  develop,  and  had  made  everything  ready  by  the 
full  light  of  the  lamp,  I placed  the  centre  of  this  paper 
against  the  lamp  glass,  and  then  passed  the  rubber  band 
over  the  bell  front,  carrying  the  paper  with  it ; the  sides 
of  the  paper  I folded  round  the  sides  of  the  lamp,  so  a3  to 
intercept  auy  rays  that  might  eome  from  corners  or  air- 
holes. I used  two  thicknesses  of  paper  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  paper  I used  was 
that  in  which  the  dry  plates  were  wrapped,  though  that, 
perhaps,  would  not  be  safe  in  all  cases. 

To  revert  to  the  machines,  the  “Photographic”  tricycle 
introduced  this  spring  by  D.  Kudge  and  (Jo.,  of  Coventry, 
is  simply  an  ordinary  “ Coventry  Rotary,”  fitted  with  a 
specially  constructed  holder  for  carrying  the  camera  and 
slides,  and  with  Cussou’s  patent  arrangement  in  lieu  of  a 
tripod.  This  mechanism  is  suitable  to  no  other  machine, 
and  for  one  who  rambles  about  seeking  what  he  may 
devour  in  the  way  of  views  en  route,  it  is  well  suited.  It 
consists  of  an  attachment  to  the  steering  handle,  in  which 
a brass  tube  slides  up  and  down,  at  the  top  of  which  the 
camera,  working  on  a swivel  joint,  is  placed.  When  in 
the  field  the  camera  is  carried  thus,  and  at  any  moment, 
without  leaving  the  saddle,  the  cyclist  can  halt  and  turn 
his  lens  upon  any  object  that  may  strike  his  eye,  his  plates 
being  all  ready  to  hand  in  the  box  at  his  back.  The  camera 
has  a considerable  range  of  vision,  and  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  some  inches  at  will. 

The  machines  shown  by  the  Coventry  Machinists’ 
Company,  at  the  Amateur  Photographic  Exhibition,  can 
hardly  be  termed  special  photographic  tricycles,  as  the 
chief  special  arrangement  is  in  the  sockets  for  holding 
tripod,  &c.  The  only  other  firm  that  has  shown  any  desire 
to  cater  especially  for  photographers  is  Singer  and  Co. 
(Challenge  Works,  Coventry),  who,  iu  the  spring  of  1884, 
placed  a machine  on  the  market  which  was,  and  is,  the  best 
of  its  kiud  for  heavy  work,  and  professional  landscape 
workers  ; and  my  only  wonder  is  that  they  have  not 
pushed  it  more  than  they  have,  as,  after  the  first  one  or 
two  shown  at  the  Exhibition  at  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
we  seem  to  have  heard  but  little  of  it.  It  belongs  to  a 
class  of  tricycle  of  which  there  are  now  several  examples, 
but  which  was  first  introduced  by  Singer  and  Co.  I refer 
to  the  “ Carriers,”  a strong  type  of  machine  especially 
built  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  goods.  More  than  one 
make  of  this  type  of  machine  could  readily  be  converted  to 
this  especial  use ; and  as  a class  they  may  be  taken  as 
being  well  suited  for  photographic  work  of  a heavy  nature. 
“Singer’s  Photographic  Carrier”  is  a machine  of  this 
variety,  and  of  it  1 hear  good  ac  ouuts,  w ith  one  of  which 
I will  conclude  this  already  lengthy  article. 

“ An  ounce  of  practice  is  worth  a pound  of  precept,”  is  an 
old  maxim,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  the  experiences  of 
Mr.  H.  Hughes,  a professional  photographer  of  the  city  of 
Coventry,  will  speak  far  better  than  can  any  words  of 
mine,  not  only  as  to  the  meiits  of  the  particular  tricycle 
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under  notice,  but  also  of  the  advantages  of  a scientific 
combination  of  cycling  with  photography.  Ilis  experience, 
which  he  has  kindfy  given  me  permission  to  publish,  Mr. 
Hughes  relates  as  follows  : — 

“At  some  period  of  the  year  1 invariably  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  studio  work,  and  embrace  with  delight  a respite 
from  the  everlasting,  monotonous,  full-leugth,  three- 
quarters,  and  vignette,  aud  spend  two  or  three  days  in 
search  of  the  picturesque  and  beauties  of  Warwickshire 
scenery. 

“Now  I never  go  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  out, 
and  within  that  radius  I can  always  fiud  ‘ fresh  fields  and 
pastures  new.’  As  I cannot  always  get  within  easy  dis- 
tance of  my  subjects  by  rail,  and  as  I always  work  15  by  12 
plates,  my  readers  can  fancy  they  are  tramping  on  one  of 
the  scorching  hot  days  like  we  experienced  last  summer, 
through  woods,  over  fields,  and  stiles,  carrying  a 15  by  12 
Kinnear  camera,  tripod,  two  double  dark  slides,  and  leather 
case  containing  several  lenses,  screws,  head  cloth,  spirit 
level,  and  allthoae  little  things.  I have  him  in  mind’s  eye 
now,  supposing  he  has  been  out  several  hours,  heaping 
much  abuse  upon  the  poor  camera-makers  for  not- making 
that  piece  of  apparatus  lighter  ; hot,  tired,  and  dusty,  and 
wondering  if  the  game  is  worth  the  candle,  I see  him  thus, 
and  I sympathize,  for  I have  gone  through  the  same  experi- 
ence myself  times  without  number  ; but  now  all  that  is  at 
au  end. 

“ liesiding  in  the  Midlands,  the  home  of  the  cycle,  I think 
1 may  venture  to  say  the  machine  I use  possesses  every 
good  quality,  and  everything  that  professional  or  amateur 
photographer  could  wish  for  in  medium  or  large  size  work. 
The  machine  is  4 Singer’s  Carrier,’  made  on  a slightly 
smaller  and  lighter  scale,  but  still  possessing  all  the  sterling 
qualities  of  the  ordinary  4 Carrier.’  The  rider  sits  in  the 
exact  centre  of  the  machine,  and  in  front  of  him  is  the 
dark  tent  containing  all  apparatus  except  the  tripod,  which 
is  strapped  on  the  top.  The  tent  is  made  of  light  pine, 
and  rides  on  two  light  iron  bauds  of  square  U -shape, 
which  are  fastened  to  the  frame  each  side  of  the  machine. 
The  measurement  of  the  teut  is  as  follows  Length,  24 
inches;  breadth,  12  inches  ; depth,  20  inches;  and,  when 
empty,  it  weighs  10  lbs. 

“ When  I come  to  my  subject  I set  to  work  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  The  teut  is  lifted  from  the  position  in  which 
it  rides — i.c.,  lengthways,  and  placed  crossways.  There 
are  two  light  iron  rods  which  fit  upright  into  two  sockets, 
which  are  placed  one  each  side  the  machine  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  framework.  At  each  end  of  the  teut  is  a small 
but  strong  eye-hole,  which  fits  the  rods.  The  tent  is 
placed  on  the  rods  and  allowed  to  drop  down,  when  it  is 
at  once  firm  and  immovable.  It  is  thc-n  unlocked ; one 
part  drops  down  and  forms  the  sink,  or  what  was  called  a 
sink  in  the  days  of  wet  plates.  Two  light  iron  rods,  with 
folding  elbows,  are  beut  out  from  the  top,  over  which  the 
covering  falls,  which  consists  of  canary  medium  inside  and 
black  calico  outside.  You  sit  on  the  saddle  to  change 
your  plates,  and  do  all  the  inside  work  just  the  same  as 
wheu  riding.  I can  get  the  whole  thing  up  and  have  my 
camera  fixed  in  five  minutes,  and  it  takes  no  longer  to 
pack  up. 

“ To  really  show  what  its  capabilities  are,  I will  describe 
a day's  work  done  last  summer.  Myself  and  an  amateur 
friend  started  one  lovely  morning  at  half  past  four,  he  in- 
tending to  work  74  by  5 plates,  myself  15  by  12;  and  I 
may  say  beforehand  that  my  machine  carried  his  camera, 
legs,  and  plates  besides  my  own,  the  whole  weighing 
between  160  and  170  pounds.  Our  first  halt  was  at  Kenil- 
worth Castle,  distance  six  miles,  where  we  got  two  fine 
pictures.  By  seveu  we  had  finished  and  adjourned  for 
breakfast.  At  half  past  eight  we  started  again ; cur  next 
stopping-place,  Warwick  Castle,  distant  six  miles  from 
Kenilworth.  We  exposed  five  plates  here:  from  the 
bridge  looking  toward  the  castle  ; the  old  bridge  across 
the  Avon  ; from  the  banks  of  the  river,  all  of  which  turned 


out  successful  negatives.  We  then  started  for  Stoneleigh 
Deer  Park,  distant  about  seven  miles  from  Warwick,  which 
we  reached  about  half-past  two.  The  first  thing  we  did 
after  baiting  was  to  rest  and  satisfy  our  hunger,  in  half 
an  hour  we  were  ready  for  wovk,  and  exposed  five  plates 
from  different  points  of  the  river,  all  of  which  were  suc- 
cessful. At  five  o’clock  we  started  for  home,  and  after  a 
short  stay  at  Stoneleigh  Village,  reached  our  destination 
at  about  seven,  after  a five-mile  ride.  We  thus  rode 
twenty-four  miles  and  secured  twelve  negatives  each.” 

All  1 can  add  to  this  is  to  say  to  each  of  my  readers, 
“Go  thou  and  do  likewise.” 


THE  NITROUS  OXIDE  AND  CARBON- 
DISULPHI IJE  LIGHT. 

HY  Wit  THOS.  JACKMAN,  M.R.C.S.,  ETC. 

The  light  obtained  by  burning  a mixture  of  nitrous  oxide 
gas  and  the  vapour  of  carbon  disulphide  i3  well  known  to 
be  very  powerful  for  photographic  purposes.  It  is  of  an 
intensely  blue  colour,  and  very  active  in  photographic- 
chemical  properties,  being,  according  to  Stein,*  twice  as 
powerful  as  that  of  the  oxyhydrogen  flame,  and  three 
times  as  powerful  as  that  of  the  electric  lamp.  This  able 
scientist  points  out  that  when  in  full  power  it  illuminates 
a larger  surface  than  the  same  sized  flame  of  other  arti- 
ficial sources.  Moreover,  when  the  cost  and  trouble  of 
fixing  the  apparatus  for  this  light  are  compared  with  that 
of  the  electric  or  of  the  oxy-hydrogen,  it  seems  highly 
probable  that  this  form  of  artificial  light  will  be  more 
extensively  used  than  it  is  at  present. 

The  want  of  a reliable,  cheap,  and  uncumbersome  arti- 
ficial light  has  long  been  felt  by  photographers  ; hence  I am 
emboldened  to  draw  attention  to  this  source,  and  explain 
shortly  the  apparatus  required  for  its  use,  aud  refer  to  a 
few  of  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  with  it, 
hoping  thereby  to  encourage  its  more  general  trial  in  the 
art  of  photography. 

An  ingenious  apparatus  for  the  mixing  and  burning  of 
the  nitrous  oxide  and  carbon  disulphide  vapour  has  been 
invented  by  Delachaual  aud  Mermet,  of  Paris,  by  which 
a constant  light  can  be  obtained,  and  the  danger  of  au 
explosion  obviated,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
carbon  disulphide  vapour  is  very  explosive  under  certain 
conditions. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a double-necked  flask  of  about 
500  c.c.  contents,  which  is  filled  with  pieces  of  sponge  or 
pumice,  saturated  with  the  vapour  of  carbon  disulphide. 
Into  one  mouth,  A,  a bent  tube  is  fixed,  through  which 


the  nitrous  oxide  gas  passes  into  the  flask.  A second  beut 
tube  is  fixed  into  the  other  mouth  of  the  flask ; this  passes 
into  a wider  tube  of  metal,  B,  20  c.m.  long,  which  is  tightly 
filled  with  iron  filings,  the  object  of  this  being  to  prevent 
the  flame  passing  back  into  the  explosive  vapour  contained 
in  the  flask. 

After  passing  through  this  tube,  B,  the  mixture  of 
nitrous  oxide  and  carbon  di  sulphide  is  led  by  means  of 
an  india-rubber  tube  to  a modified  Bunsen’s  burner.  This 
burner  has  neither  the  usual  opening  for  the  admission  of 
air,  nor  the  arrangement  for  regulating  the  quantity  of 
gas  passing  through  it.  The  nitrous  oxide  enters  the 
flask  through  A,  and  after  mixing  with  the  vapour  of  the 
carbon  di-sulphide  in  the  flask,  passes  through  B to  the 

• Das  LicUt,  von  S.  T.  Stein. 
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burner,  where  it  can  be  ignited  with  safety,  and  with  the 
production  of  a very  blue  flame.  The  size  of  this  flame 
depends  upon  the  dimensions  of  the  apparatus.  The 
amount  of  the  mixed  gases  to  be  burnt  can  be  regulated 
by  a stopcock  placed  between  the  tube  11  and  the  Bunsen 
burner. 

E.  SeP,  of  Berlin,  produced,  a few  years  since,  some 
excelleut  photographs  with  this  light,  which  were  exposed 
a shorter  time  than  when  usiug  the  electric  or  magnesium 
light,  and  were  in  every  wray  more  perfect.  Riche  and 
Bardy,  of  Paris,  also  made  extensive  experiments  with 
this  light,  and  proved  it  to  be  twice  as  powerful  as  the 
magnesium,  and  three  times  as  powerful  as  the  lime- 
light. They  further  showed  that  the  photo-chemical 
power  of  the  light  was  due  to  the  blue  flame  of  the  sulphur 
in  the  combination.  Oxygeu  may  be  used  instead  of 
nitrous  oxide  gas,  but  the  latter  is  recommended  as  being 
safer. 

Photographers  interested  in  the  use  of  artificial  light 
for  their  science  will  meet  with  most  valuable  hints  on  the 
various  sources  of  light  in  Dr.  Stein’s  new  work  on  light, 
vo'.  i.,  referred  to  above  ; but  I do  not  think  they  will  tiud 
any  more  worthy  of  trial,  or  easier  of  manipulation,  than 
the  nitrous-oxide  carbon-di-sulphide  mixture. 


Ifates. 

Those  who  admire  the  four  effective  little  pictures  by 
T.  G.  Whaite  which  form  our  supplementary  sheet  this 
week  should  not  fail  to  turn  to  p.  530,  and  read  this 
gentleman’s  pleasantly  told  story  of  his  journey  through 
some  of  those  delightful  Belgian  holiday  resorts  where 
the  Britisher  has  good  opportunities  of  unlearning  some  of 
his  insular  prejudices. 

According  to  the  latest  advices  from  the  sea  side,  a new 
method  of  livelihood  is  finding  favour  amongst  some  of  the 
cadgers  who  pick  up  a precarious  living  by  the  margin  of 
the  “ sad  sea  waves.”  It  is  said  that  several  men  are  mak- 
ing an  appreciable  income  out  of  the  coppers  they  receive 
for  not  obtruding  themselves  into  the  family  groups  taken 
in  such  quantities  on  the  sands  by  the  peripatetic  photo- 
grapher at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  lazy  scamps  referred 
to  have  learned  their  power,  and  now  require  to  be  paid, 
like  organ  grinders,  before  they  will  move  on. 


glass  one.  Had  the  likeness  only  been  of  the  old-fashioned 
kind,  the  smashing  of  the  glass  and  the  griuding  of  the 
fragments  beneath  the  husband’s  heel,  could  not  but  have 
been  much  more  impressive  than  the  mere  stamping  on  a 
piece  of  cardboard. 


Perhaps  the  Official  Gazette  of  the  United  States  Patent 
Office  offers  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  value  of 
photo-lithography  as  a means  of  reproducing  sketches  in 
black-and-white.  The  Gazette  is  issued  weekly,  and  each 
number  contains  nearly  five  hundred  reproductions,  some 
from  very  complex  drawings. 


With  respect  to  thD,  B.  Butterwortb,  the  U.S.  Patent 
Commissioner,  writes  in  his  last  annual  report:— ‘‘A  few 
years  since  it  cost  from  £2.50  to  £35  to  obtaiu  a copy  of 
the  drawings  of  a pateut.  Under  the  system  of  photo- 
lithographing  now  adopted,  the  Office  can  supply  copies  of 
patent,  with  perfect  reproductions  of  the  drawings,  at 
nominal  cost,  viz.,  twenty-five  cents  for  single  copies,  or 
ten  cents  when  twenty  or  more  are  ordered.  Not  only 
this,  but  the  entire  expense  of  producing  these  photo- 
lithographic copies  is  more  than  paid  by  the  proeeeds  of 
the  sales.” 


Should  those  advertisers  who  seek  publicity  in  the  out- 
side sheets  of  the  Photographic  News  follow  the  example 
of  J.  A.  Bloomfield,  refiner,  of  Park  Ridge,  Cook  County, 
U.S.A.,  whose  advertisement  in  Anthony’s  Bulletin  is  accom- 
panied by  a woodcut  portrait,  we  may  expect  our  supple- 
mentary sheets  to  become  a sort  of  portrait  gallery. 


For  an  advertiser  to  publish  his  portrait  as  a part  of  his 
advertisement  i3  a practice  not  altogether  unknown  in  this 
country.  We  may  instance  the  late  “ Professor”  Holloway, 
and  allude  to  the  circumstance  that  rnauy  Parliamentary 
candidates  are  issuing  portraits  in  large  numbers.  Doubt- 
less those  who  make  such  use  of  portraits  are  to  some 
extent  followers  of  Lavater,  and  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  their  countenances  are  calculated  to  inspire 
confidence. 


A photograph  plays  a very  important  part  in  the  new 
play,  “ Iloodmau  Blind,”  produced  with  such  success  at 
the  Princess’s  on  Tuesday.  The  wretched  hero,  deceived, 
as  he  thinks,  by  his  wife,  leaves  her,  but  takes  with  him  a 
cabinet  photograph  of  the  woman  he  so  madly  loves,  and 
in  his  softer  moments  gazes  at  it,  and  kisses  it  with  the 
passion  he  cannot  wholly  stifle.  It  is  whilst  so  gazing  at 
it  that  another  of  the  characters  chancrs  to  catch  sight  of 
it,  and  from  this  incident  the  discovery  that  the  original 
of  the  photograph  has  a sister  so  like  her  that  the  resem- 
blance has  led  her  very  husband  to  think  her  false,  directly 
proceeds. 


Incidentally  the  said  hero  throws  the  cabinet  on  the  floor, 
and  stamps  on  it  in  his  hysterical  rage  ; and  it  will  be  at 
once  seen  that  a considerable  portion  of  the  dramatic 
effect  is  lost  by  making  the  portrait  of  card  rather  Lhau  a 


If  photography  is  dreaded  by  the  wood  engraver,  it  has 
proved  an  immense  advantage  to  the  artist,  pecuniarily 
speaking.  In  the  days  of  wood  engraving  the  artist  did 
little  more  than  make  a preliminary  sketch  before  working 
on  the  block.  Now  he  makes  a finished  drawing  on  card, 
which  is  photographed,  and  sells  the  drawing.  Mr.  Du 
Maurier  probably  makes  more  from  the  sale  of  his  original 
drawiugs  for  Punch  than  he  gets  from  that  periodical,  high 
as  his  salary  must  be. 


The  Court  Journal,  commenting  on  our  suggestion  that 
instantaneous  photography  should  be  used  to  settle  the 
question  of  unfair  bowling,  says  : — “Every  ball  delivered 
must,  if  this  idea  be  carried  out,  be  recorded  on  a separate 
plate,  and  at  eighteeupence  a plate  this  would  be  an  item 
that  would  not  meet  the  approval  of  most  cricketing 
clubs,  for  cricketers  are  proverbially  careful  of  their  coin.’  ’ 
Economy  is  very  commendable,  and  it  is  refreshing  to 
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hear  that  our  cricketers  practise  the  virtue  ; but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  not  be  frightened  by  the  misleading  state- 
ment of  our  contemporary.  1’iates  at  eighteeupence  the 
dozen  would  answer  their  purpose. 


Under  the  somewhat  misleading  title  “ Photoscope,"  au 
ingenious  electrical  apparatus,  by  which  a signalman  may 
always  know  if  his  distance  signal  lamps  are  burning,  is 
described  iu  La  Nature  by  RI.  Laplaiche.  The  essential 
part  is  a Brcguet  metallic  thermometer,  which  is  pi  teed 
in  the  lantern,  and  while  this  is  heated  by  the  lamp  flame 
an  electrical  circuit  is  kept  closed. 

Verdicts  iu  County  Courts  are  not  always  easy  to  under- 
stand. A Brighton  photographer  last  week  sued  a person 
to  recover  XI  5s.  for  an  enlarged  photograph  supplied. 
The  defendant  denied  having  ordered  the  photograph, 
but  admitted  that  he  offered  to  settle  the  matter  for 
the  sum  named.  Plaintiff  refused  to  accept  this  sum, 
but  subsequently,  according  to  his  statement,  lie  wrote 
accepting  the  ofter,  but  received  no  answer.  The  letter, 
defendant  said,  never  reached  him,  whereupon  the  J udge 
decided  against  the  plaintiff.  On  the  face  of  the  matter, 
it  would  appear  that  although  the  defendant  admiited 
he  would  pay  the  five-and-twenty  shillings,  yet  the  Judge 
ruled  that  the  plaintiff  should  not  have  his  money.  This 
seems  rather  contradictory. 


The  old  Queen’s  Bench  Courts  at  the  Guildhall,  rendered 
vacant  by  the  removal  to  the  New  Law#Courts,  are  likely 
to  be  transformed  into  a picture  gallery  for  the  city.  The 
various  curiosities  contained  in  the  Guildhall,  scarcely 
known  by  the  public,  aud  never  seen,  will  form  the  nucleus 
of  the  collection,  and  promises  of  assistance  have  been 
made  by  some  of  the  rich  patrons  of  art.  A photographic 
section  should  certainly  not  be  lost  sight  of.  There  are 
already  a goodly  number  of  photographs  in  the  Guildhall 
library,  and  these  could  be  well  added  to  : the  great  City 
companies,  for  instance,  might  take  the  matter  in  hand. 
Photographs  of  the  interiors  of  the  various  halls  into  which 
the  public  seldom  or  never  gaiu  admittance  would  alone 
be  of  great  interest,  while  the  documents  and  mementoes 
of  a byegone  age,  in  possession  of  the  companies,  capable 
of  being  photographed,  must  be  very  numerous.  The 
City  is  so  rich  in  souvenirs  of  historical  associations  that  a 
photographer  might  almost  be  kept  permanently  employed. 


Strolling  in  Brussels  a few  days  ago  we  noticed  iu  a 
shop  window  in  one  of  the  arcades  a twelve  ten  photograph 
of  a chiropodist  engaged  iu  operating  upon  the  foot  of  a 
lady.  There  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  this  per  se,  as 
we  had  seen  similar  photographs  in  London ; but  what 
attracted  our  attention  was  the  fact  that  the  lady  was 
masked.  The  reason  for  obscuring  the  lady’s  face  was  not 
at  all  apparent.  A companion  suggested  that  the  opera- 
tion was  probably  a painful  one,  and  that  it  was  better 
the  patient  should  not  see  it ; but  this  hypothesis  was 
scarcely  favourable  to  the  chiropodist,  whom  the  photo- 
graph was  intended  to  advertise,  and  we  rejected  it.  Then 


there  was  the  suggestion  that  the  lady,  from  motives  of 
delicacy,  covered  her  face  while  the  operator  was  gazing 
upon  her  bare  foot.  Neither  was  this  theory  entirely 
satisfactory,  and  it  was  only  by  enquiry  that  the  true 
reason  was  discovered.  The  photograph,  so  our  informant 
gravely  stated,  was  that  of  a lady  of  exalted  position  who, 
attracted  by  the  fame  of  the  chiropodist,  visited  him  for 
the  purpose  of  haviug  a very  painful  corn  removed.  So 
grateful  was  she  to  the  professor,  and  so  struck  by  his 
skill,  that  she  consented  to  be  photographed  in  the  position 
of  being  operated  upon.  Only  one  condition  did  she  im- 
pose, namely,  that  she  should  be  masked,  so  that  she 
should  not  be  recognized.  Thus  ran  the  story ; but  we 
still  have  our  doubts. 


The  Pictorial  News  reproduces  from  Harper's  Weekly  a 
picture  from  an  instantaneous  photograph  of  a “ block  ” in 
Broadway,  New  York.  Why  should  we  not  follow  this 
example,  and  take  instantaneous  photographs  of  scenes  in 
our  public  streets  and  places,  where,  through  either  the 
obstiuacy  or  supineness  of  the  authorities,  much  inconveni- 
ence is  caused.  The  annual  “ break  up  ” of  the  Strand, 
which  causes  dire  confusion  during  the  busiest  months  of 
the  year,  would  be  a good  subject  ; and  so  would  a block 
at  Billingsgate,  the  maintenance  of  which  seems  to  be  an 
article  of  faith  with  the  Corporation.  Railway  directors, 
too,  might  be  put  to  the  blush  if  they  could  really  see  what 
goes  on  on  some  of  the  suburban  stations  between  eight  and 
nine  every  morning.  It  is  said  that  when  representata- 
tions  were  made  to  the  directors  of  the  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  Railway  Compauy  respecting  the  over-crowding 
at  Walworth  Road  Station,  and  the  lighting  for  seats,  a 
couple  of  these  gentlemen  paid  a visit  to  the  station  at 
twelve  o’clock  in  the  day,  and  pooh-poohed  the  com- 
plaint, because  they  only  saw  five  persons  on  the  platform. 
An  instantaneous  photograph  of  the  scene  at  eight  o’clock 
in  the  morning  would  have  altered  their  opinion  con- 
siderably. 

Already  haVe  we  received  proof  positive  that  the  silly 
season  has  set  in  with  its  accustomed  severity.  It  is  true 
that  no  photograph  of  the  Sea  Serpent  has  yet  reached  us, 
nor,  indeed,  have  we  received  cartes  of  the  latest  gigantic 
gooseberry,  grown  at  Mangel-cum-Wurzelton  ; or  of  the 
primeval  toad,  just  extracted  from  the  interior  of  a tree 
trunk  at  Padlington  l’arva ; but  in  other  ways,  the  con- 
dition of  our  waste-paper  basket  bears  witness,  evidence 
of  the  days  through  which  we  are  ppssing  is  profusely 
forthcoming.  By  this  very  post,  in  fact,  a correspondent 
sends  us,  at  some  length,  the  details  of  a plan  by  which 
the  card-sharper  can  be  battled  and  exposed. 

“ It  is  well-known,’’  he  writes,  “ that  the  swindler  in 
question  depends  for  success  on  the  facility  with  which 
he  accomplishes  sleight-of-hand  tricks  in  cutting  the  pack, 
altering  the  position  of  particular  cards,  withdrawing 
kings,  queens,  aces,  and  so  on,  and  so  forth.  But  1 main- 
tain,” our  correspondent  goes  on,  “ that,  by  the  aid  of 
photography,  the  sharpest  villain  of  the  kind  can  be  found 
out.  All  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  take  care  that  the 
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suspected  man  is  one  night  made  to  play  in  the  club  card’ 
room  within  the  focus  of  an  iustantaneous  photographic 
camera.  The  apparatus  that  is  able  to  give  us  a striking 
likeness  of  a flash  of  lightning,  a faithful  portrait  of  a 
tornado,  and  an  unmistakable  representation  of  the  flash 
of  a pistol,  will  surely  be  able  to  secure  a negative  of  a 
‘ pass,’  however  swiftly  made  ; of  a ‘ cut,’  however  deftly 
managed.  Be  prepared  with  plates  enough  to  secure 
photographs  of  every  distinct  operation  the  suspecte  I 
player  performs  with  the  pack  of  cards  ; and,  as  a result, 
I maintain  it  will  be  possible  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
club  committee  to  lay  before  it  a report  of  the  sharper’s 
misdeeds,  duly  illustrated  with  ‘ cuts.’  ” 


We  need  not  quote  our  correspondent  further,  and  only 
allude  to  his  letter  as  a specimen  of  its  misapplied  inge- 
nuity rife  at  this  season.  It  is  clear,  though,  that,  accord- 
ing to  his  contention,  the  series  of  photographs  in  which 
the  various  positions  assumed  by  the  legs  of  a trotting 
horse  in  completing  one  stride  are  exhibited,  will  soon  be 
supplemented  by  a novel  set  of  instautaneous  negatives 
illustrating  the  whole  of  the  manipulative  action  involved 
in  one  performing  the  “ three  card  trick.” 


$) aimt  Intelligence. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent, 
bo 75.  Walter  Bentley  Woodbuky  and  Felix  Vergara,  35, 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.,  for 
“ An  improved  substitute  for  glass  to  be  used  for  photographic 
and  other  purposes.” — 11th  August,  1885. 

9623.  Alfred  Charles  Farnsworth,  1,  St.  James’  Square, 
Manchester,  for  “ Improvements  in  actinometers  for  photo- 
graphic and  other  uses.” — 13th  August,  1885. 

9661.  James  Yate  Johnson,  47,  Lincoln's  Iuu  Fields,  Middlesex, 
for  “ Improvements  in  photographic  apparatus  for  enabling 
prepared  plates  to  be  readily  placed  in  and  removed  from  the 
photogi aphic  camera  without  injurious  exposure  to  light.” — 
(F.  11.  Hinder,  Germany.) — 13th  August,  1885. 

Patent  Sealed. 

5725.  Alfred  Julius  Boult,  323,  High  Holborn,  Middlesex,  for 
“ Improvements  in  photographic  film  holders.”  — (George 
Eastman  and  William  nail  Walker,  United  States.} — 9th  Mav, 
1885. 

Specification  Published  during  the  Week. 

13,318.  James  Thomson,  of  21,  High  Park  Street,  Liverpool,  in 
the  County  of  Lancaster,  for  “ Improvements  in  photographic 
cameras.” — Dated  7th  July,  1885. 

The  patentee  says — My  invention  consists  in  combining  one 
whole  camera  with  a portion  of  another  larger  camera,  so  that 
when  combined  each  shall  be  equally  available  for  use,  and  the 
smaller  camera  will  fold  up  within  the  portion  of  the  larger 
camera  when  not  in  use.  The  combined  cameras  will  then  be 
of  less  size  and  weight  than  an  ordinary  camera  of  the  larger 
size  alone,  and  the  larger  camera  will  be  obtained  at  one-tbird 
its  usual  cost. 

I carry  out  the  combination  in  the  following  way  : — A frame 
forming  the  back  portion  of  the  larger  camera  for  holding  the 
prepared  plate  is  made  similar  to  the  back  frame  of  the  smaller 
camera,  only  larger  ; say  the  smaller  will  carry  a plate  10  inch  by 
10,  and  the  larger  a plate  15  inch  by  12.  The  depth  of  the 
smaller  camera,  when  packed  up,  will  be  3 inches,  and  the  two 
together,  when  packed  vtp,  5 inches. 

I declare  that  what  I claim  is — The  combination  of  a photo- 
graphic camera  with  a camera  back  frame,  substantially  as 
herein  set  forth. 


Patent  Granted  in  America. 

323,721.  Henry  W.  Oliver,  Rome,  N.Y.  11  Photographic 
wsshing  apparatus.”— Filed  May  10,  1884.  (No  model.) 


Claim. — 1.  In  a gelatine  photographic  negative  washing 
apparatus,  the  combination,  with  the  tank  A,  having  its  sides 
provided  with  the  vertical  nun-perforated  corrugations,  a a , and 
a'  a\  of  the  perforated  and  vertically-corrugated  partitions,  C C, 
removable  from  any  two  opposite  corrugations,  a a',  to  any 
similar  two,  substantially  as  specified. 

2.  A tank  for  washing  gelatine  photographic  negatives, 
having  its  inner  walls  adapted  to  sustain  partitions  which  are 
provided  with  means  for  holding  photographic  negatives,  and 
provided  at  one  end  with  a water-supply  pipe,  and  at  the 
opposite  end  with  a syphon,  whereby  the  said  tank  may  be 
automatically  emptied  at  regular  intervals,  substantially  as 
specified. 

3.  A tank  for  washing  gelatine  photographic  negatives,  having 
its  longitudinal  inner  walls  adapted  to  sustain  removable  trans- 
verse perforated  partitions,  which  are  provided  with  means  for 
holding  gelatine  photographic  negatives,  and  the  said  tauk  also 
having  means  for  receiving  and  discharging  water,  substantially 
as  specified. 

4.  In  a gelatine  photographic  negative  washing  apparatus,  the 
combination,  with  the  tauk  A,  provided  at  one  end  with  the 
water-inlet  B,  of  the  syphon,  E,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  said 
tank,  the  opening  F,  aud  the  gate  G,  provided  with  the  holes  g g, 
substantially  as  specified. 

© 

ONE  OR  TWO  OUT-OF-THE-WAY  PLACES  IN  WALES. 

BY  J.  MAURICE  JONES.* 

Out-of-the-way  places  have  a peculiar  fascination  to  the 
amateur  photographer.  Well-known  beauty  spots  might  enable 
him  to  expose  more  plates  in  a given  time— for  by  studying  the 
shop  windows  in  the  neighbourhood  he  would  be  able  to  judge 
where  the  best  views  could  he  obtained,  and  therefore  save  him- 
self time  and  trouble.  But,  alas  ! the  heart  of  man  in  every  age 
cries  out  for  something  new,  and  the  photographer  in  search  of 
the  picturesque  is  not  an  exception  to  the  rule.  He  has  an 
aversion  to  the  “ Carnarvon  Castle  from  the  Ferry  ” sort  of 
views ; he  is  hardly  thankful  for  the  information  that  “ it  is 
generally  taken  from  there,”  and  it  only  increases  his  disgust  to 
find,  after  trying  to  get  some  better  view,  or  at  any  rate  a more 
original  one,  that  the  spot  indicated  is  the  best. 

Cemmaes,  one  of  the  “ out-of-the-way  ” places  I want  to  tell 
you  about,  is  not  open  to  the  objection  of  being  “ well-trodden  ” 
ground,  for  it  is  undoubtedly  “ out-of-the-way,”  being  four 
miles  from  the  nearest  railway  station.  Amlwch,  Anglesey.  If, 
however,  the  spirit  should  move  any  of  our  members  to  go  that 
way,  they  would  find  the  walk  a pleasant  one,  provided,  of 
course,  that  the  camera  happens  to  be  “ one  of  the  lightest 
made.”  Cars,  however,  are  easily  obtaiued,  and  the  charge  is 
very  moderate.  At  Cemmaes  the  photographer  will  find  “ fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new;”  he  will  find  it  to  be  a genuine  speci- 
men of  a village  by  the  sea,  with  an  “ odour  of  brine  from  the 
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ocean  ” sufficient  to  intoxicate  the  average  townsman  ; while,  as 
regards  work  for  the  camera,  the  photographer  will  find  sea- 
scapes of  all  kinds — glorious  instantaneous  views  of  the  sea 
dashing  against  the  rocks,  tumble-down  old  huts,  with  here  and 
there  an  old-fashioned  cottage  nestling  amoDgst  the  rocks  with 
the  sea  occasionally  “coming  in  ” as  a glorious  foreground,  while 
picturesque  boats  and  smacks,  with  tho  attendant  fisherfolk, 
abound.  Cemmaes  will  probably  rise  into  a “ fashionable 
watering  place ’’  at  some  future  day;  but,  thank  heaven,  tho 
promenade  brass  baud  and  nigger  minstrels  are  as  yet  things  of 
the  future,  aud  the  villagers  still  retain  their  kindness  of  heart 
and  generous  disposition,  and  they  have  not  learut  to  charge  the 
exorbitant  prices  made  at  some  les3  favoured,  though  more  fre- 
quented, places. 

Bull  Bay,  a somewhat  similar  village,  but  not  in  my  opinion 
anything  like  so  picturesque,  is  witbiu  easy  distance  ; several 
plates  could  be  exposed  there  without  much  difficulty  in  finding 
the  subjects.  The  light  at  these  places  is  very  actinic  ; from 
three  to  four  seconds  at  L on  the  ordiuury  plates  in  sunshine, 
is  sufficient. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Amlwch  there  are  several  little 
villages  which  abound  in  broken  bits  — old-fashioned  churches 
and  cottages.  Llanelian  Church,  about  four  miles  from  Amlwch, 
is  well  worthy  of  a plate  or  two. 

I pass  round  two  views  taken  at  a place  called  City  Dulas, 
also  about  four  miles  from  Amlwch ; they  were  taken  on 
account  of  personal  associations  with  the  place,  but  they  will 
enable  you  to  see  that  sundry  pretty  pictures  could  be  found 
there. 

Rewharf  Bay  is  another  picturesque  place,  with  rocks 
entwined  with  ivy,  and  taking  occasionally  the  shape  of  castles 
and  other  grotesque  forms. 

The  next  “ out-of-the-way  place”  I shall  speak  about  is  in 
Denbighshire ; but  before  leaving  Anglesey,  I should  like  to 
again  mention  the  kiudness  they  show  to  strangers.  If  you  call 
at  a farm  and  ask  for  a drink,  a glass  of  splended  milk  and  a 
plate  of  bread-and-butter  will  be  forthcoming  ; and  if  you  should 
be  tramping  your  weary  way  along  some  of  the  roads,  if  a car 
or  cart  passes  you  will  almost  certainly  be  proffered  a “ lift,” 
and  that  without  expecting  more  than  “ thank  you.”  If  any 
here  should  be  going  there,  don’t  forget  to  have  some  Anglesey 
pancakes  (the  “ Anglesey  welcome  ”)  ; they  are  the  next  best 
thing  to  the  scenery. 

Bontuchel  (High  Bridge),  near  Ruthin,  in  Denbighshire,  I can 
recommend  as  another  good  place  for  photographic  work.  To 
get  to  Bontuchel,  the  best  plan  is  to  get  down  at  Rhewl, 
a station  two  and  a half  miles  from  Ruthin,  on  the  Ruthin  and 
Denbigh  line.  The  distance  from  Rhewl  to  Bontuchel  is  about 
three  miles — the  whole  journey  being  alongside  the  picturesque 
banks  of  the  river.  Bontuchel  is  the  resort  of  several  artists 
and  photographers,  so  that  it  can  hardly  be  called  new  ground ; 
still,  I think  many  as  pretty  a bit  as  at  Bettws-y-Coed  can  be 
found  ; it  is  the  same  kind  of  scenery,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
choice,  and  the  photographer  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  there  is  a chance  of  his  having  obtained  an 
original  picture,  whereas  at  Bettws  such  is  well-nigh  impossible. 
Any  of  our  members  could  spend  a pleasant  day  in  Ruthin 
itself ; there  are  some  very  nice  ruins  to  be  be  had,  old-fashioned 
houses,  &c.,  and  a walk  across  country  from  Ruthin  to  Cerrig-y- 
Druidion  would  yield  a large  number  of  lovely  pictures.  My 
own  pictures  of  Bontuchel  scenery  are  over-exposed.  When  I 
was  there,  it  was  my  first  experience  of  that  kind  of  photo- 
graphic work  ; since  then  I have  taken  somewhat  similar  views, 
and  would  suggest  about  ten  to  fifteen  seconds  on  a rapid  plate, 
at  /{  good  bright  light — not  sunshine. 



A PAPERETTE  ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

BY  «J.  A.  10KHE8T.# 

Ot'R  worthy  Secretary  has  projected  a new  word  to  suit  a want 
• viz.,  Paperettes,  — which  I think  a very  happy  idea, 
inasmuch  as  many  a retiring  student  of  our  art-science'  has,  in 
the  course  of  his  experience,  discovered  some  happy  and  con- 
venient plan  which  may  be  good  enough  for  a paragraph  or  two 
of  writing,  but  to  elaborate  into  a paper  for  the  eveniug  would 
be  more  than  he  would  like  to  encounter,  and  hence  a valuable 
held  of  little  developments  would  be  lost,  not  only  to  the 
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progress  of  the  Society,  but  also  to  the  photographic  world  in 
general. 

Another  revolution  in  our  art  is  at  hand,  and  will  completely 
alter — as  far,  at  least,  as  the  amateur  is  concerned — the  material 
on  which  we  work,  and  the  impedimenta  will  be  reduced  to  the 
lightness  of  a lady’s  reticule  ; I allude  to  paper  as  a support 
for  the  negative.  1 have  a lively  recollection  of  the  happy  days 
of  the  wax-paper  process,  with  its  fine  delineation,  its  extreme 
probability  ; for  a small  portfolio  would  hold  fifty  or  sixty 
negatives,  and  be  less  in  weight  than  a dozen  sensitive  plates. 
No  need  of  going  down  on  your  knees  to  a foreign  Custom-house 
official  ruthlessly  about  to  open  your  boxes  of  sensitive  plates. 
Lady  artistes  would  marvellously  increase  in  number,  and  no 
porters  would  be  required.  What  a gentlemauly  style  we  would 
exhibit ! I have  in  my  mind’s  eye,  during  the  course  of  this 
delightful  summer,  the  perspiring  efforts  of  large-sized  cameras, 
students  losing  their  little  opportunities  of  calm  reflection  to 
survey  the  best  artistic  point  of  the  landscape.  This  movement 
is  not  novel,  but  we  now  wait  with  tolerable  certainty  for  the 
perfection  of  this  long-wished  for  “ paper  ” era. 

As  President  of  this  Society,  I must  press  upon  the  members 
the  necessity  of  contributing  to  the  album,  aud  of  directing  their 
attention  to  the  production  of  as  many  local  views  as  possible, 
as  time  will  make  them  of  great  historic  value.  I must  also 
urge  upon  young  members  the  advantages  of  joining  the  workers 
in  the  trips  into  th6  country  as  the  best  means  of  practically 
learning  the  rudiments  of  our  art-science. 

The  platinotype  process  gives  a maximum  of  permanency  with 
a miuimum  of  time  aud  labour  in  producing  qualities  of  the 
highest  importance,  if  we  want  to  write  our  names  in  the  sands 
of  photographic  progress.  With  this  new  phase  of  our  art  I 
have  alluded  to,  new,  cheap,  and  suitable  cameras  will  make 
their  appearance,  and  every  member  will  have  the  opportunity 
of  working,  instead  of  being  a mere  patron  and  admirer  of  our 
truth -producing  reflections  of  nature’s  magic  beauties. 

My  time,  as  President  of  this  Society,  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  I want  to  vitalise  its  youth  to  the  vigour  of  earnest 
and  united  action,  and  obtain,  as  Goethe  said,  “ more  light,  more 
light,’’  into  the  vista  of  scientific  research. 

-o — 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  SPECTROSCOPE— 
Lectcre  II. 

BY  CAPTAIN  W.  DE  W.  ABNEY,  ll.E.,  F.R.8.* 

In  my  last  lecture,  I left  off  with  the  use  of  the  slit  in  the 
spectroscope,  and  I showed  you,  I think,  that  under  certain 
circumstances  the  slit  which  had  the  form  of  a ring  was  useful, 
having  previously  demonstrated  that  it  was  not  necessary  that 
the  slit  should  be  straight,  but  that  it  was  most  convenient  that 
it  should  be  so.  I will  next  deal  with  the  subject  of  the  prism. 
We  know  that  prisms  are  employed  to  separate  the  different 
coloured  rays,  as  each  colour  is  differently  refracted  as  it  passes 
through  the  prism,  and  it  is  this  difference  in  the  index  of  re- 
fraction between  the  red  ray  and  the  violet  ray  which  gives  the 
amount  of  dispersion  in  forming  the  visible  spectrum.  Of 
course,  if  we  go  beyond  the  violet,  there  are  invisible  rays, 
while  again  below  the  red  there  are  also  dark  rays,  which  also 
have  their  indices  of  refraction,  but  I wish  to  show  you  the 
influence  that  the  material  of  the  prism  itself  has  on  the  dis- 
persion of  the  visible  spectrum. 

I have  here  a prism  of  00“  built  up  of  six  or  seven  different 
triangles  of  glass.  It  is  apparently  homogeneous,  but  when  we 
pass  light  through  it  we  shall  find  that  it  is  anything  but  homo- 
geneous ; in  other  words,  the  different  portions  are  differently 
refractive.  The  different  portions  of  the  prism  are  all  glass,  as 
I have  said,  but  of  different  densities,  and  the  denser  the  glass, 
the  moie  are  rays  refracted,  and  the  greater  dispersion  between 
the  red  and  violet  there  is.  [A  slice  of  light  was  passed  through 
this  built-up  prism,  and  the  different  spectra  thrown  on  the 
screen.]  You  will  notice,  by  the  spectra  on  the  screen,  that  the 
length  of  the  top  spectrum,  between  the  red  and  violet,  is  much 
smaller  than  that  of  the  bottom  spectrum.  The  glass  which 
gives  the  dispersion  to  the  latter  is  much  denser  glass  than  that 
which  gives  it  to  the  former.  Practically  speaking,  therefore, 
we  may  say  the  denser  the  glass  the  greater  refraction,  and  the 
greater  dispersion  there  is.  For  most  purposes  in  spectroscopy, 
it  is  as  well  to  use  as  dense  a glass  as  possible,  in  order  to  get  the 
maximum  amount  of  dispersion.  I will  now  combine  three 
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prisms  together,  two  of  a light  glass  and  one  of  a denser,  and 
we  get  a combination,  in  which,  although  the  main  beam  will 
pass  straight  on  to  the  screen,  yet  the  presence  of  dispersion  is 
also  shown  by  the  formation  of  a spectrum.  This  is  an  example 
of  what  is  called  a direct  vision  prism.  The  spectrum  is  given 
by  the  differences  of  the  refractive  indices  for  each  ray  in  two 
kinds  of  glass.  For  some  purposes  this  kind  of  compound 
prism  is  very  useful,  and  particularly  for  lecture  experiments  ; 
but,  as  a rule,  for  photographic  purposes  I should  not  recom- 
mend it,  on  account  of  the  internal  reflections  which  take  place 
between  the  different  surfaces  of  the  glass,  though  they  are 
cemented  together.  You  must  recollect,  wherever  there  is  a 
difference  in  density  between  two  media — in  other  words,  a 
difference  in  the  refractive  indices — there  is  always  a certain 
amount  of  reflection,  and  those  reflections,  being  white  light, 
are  rather  apt  to  fog  the  plate,  and  give  you  false  notions  of 
what  you  get  in  the  photograph. 

We  come  now  to  a much  more  important  point  with  regard  to 
the  spectrum,  and  that  is,  what  is  the  best  material  to  use.  In 
those  prisms  which  1 have  already  shown  you,  the  material  was 
glass.  Now  glass  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a mixture  of 
materials,  and  has  no  definite  chemical  formula  ; but  when  we 
come  to  a material  which  has  some  definite  chemical  formula, 
we  find  that,  as  a rule,  it  has  certain  properties  which  are  in- 
valuable in  certain  forms  of  spectroscopy,  more  particularly 
when  the  photographic  plate  has  to  be  brought  into  requisition. 
Quartz  is  an  example  of  this  ; it  is  a definite  compound  of  sili- 
con and  oxygen,  and  we  find  that  it  has  certain  definite  advant- 
ages which  are  not  to  be  found  in  glass  prisms.  The  dispersion 
is  not  quite  so  great  as  it  is  with  glass,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  lets  through  rays  which  are  cut  off  completely  by  glass,  as  I 
hope  to  show  you  on  the  screen.  This  quartz  prism  has  very 
well-worked  faces,  and  we  will  send  a beam  of  light  through  it, 
and  then  proceed  to  investigate  its  hehaviour.  [Spectrum 
thrown  on  screen  ] 

I may  further  say,  in  reference  to  this,  that  the  condenser  in 
that  lamp  is  quartz,  the  lens  is  quartz,  and  the  prism  itself 
is  quartz,  so  that  we  are  dealing  with  nothing  but 
quartz.  Now,  the  question  conies,  is  there  any  advant- 
age to  photographers  in  using  such  a material  as  quartz. 
Let  us  first  see  the  extent  of  the  spectrum.  By  placing  a card 
which  has  been  washed  over  with  quinine  in  the  ultra-violet 
part  of  the  spectrum,  you  are  able  to  see  these  ultra-violet  rays 
glowing  with  a pale  blue  light,  and  you  will  notice  to  what  a 
great  length  these  rays  reach  beyond  the  ordinary  visible  point 
of  the  spectrum.  Now,  by  placing  a piece  of  glass  in  front  of 
the  slit,  you  will  see  that  the  ultra-violet  spectrum  is  very 
much  shortened ; in  other  words,  the  glass  has  absorbed  these 
rays.  I may  repeat  the  experiment  with  a card  which  has 
been  brushed  over  with  paraffin  oil,  and  the  same  result  holds 
good. 

1 have  here  a photograph  of  the  electric  arc  taken  in  another 
manner,  to  which  I shall  have  to  direct  your  attention  presently. 
The  light  in  this  case  has  to  pass  through  no  glass  whatever. 
The  spectrum  was  taken  by  a diffraction  apparatus  ; for  the  top 
part  of  the  spectrum  a glass  was  interposed  in  front  of  the  slit, 
and  we  see  the  difference  there  is  in  the  spectra,  owing  to  the 
use  of  glass  in  one  case  and  not  in  the  other.  The  glass  ap- 
parently cuts  off  many  useful  rays  ; but  I will  now  draw  your 
attention  to  the  solar  spectrum  taken  in  the  same  way,  in  which 
there  has  been  a glass  placed  in  front  of  the  slit  for  one  spec- 
trum, and  not  in  the  other.  Both  spectra,  practically,  reach  the 
same  limits.  We  now  can  answer  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
advisable  for  photographers  to  use  quartz  lenses  for  ordinary 
photographic  purposes  or  not.  Recollect  that  every  ray  of  light 
you  saw  fluoresce  on  the  screen  is  useful  for  photographers 
when  they  are  using  a light  such  as  we  have  in  the  electric  light. 
You  will  see,  then,  from  that,  if  the  electric  arc  light  was  usu- 
ally employed,  all  those  rays  which  are  cut  off  by  the  glass 
could  not  be  utilised  by  them,  and,  therefore,  there  would  be  so 
much  power  wasted.  Now  photographers,  as  a rule,  do  not 
work  with  the  electric  light,  but  with  sunlight ; we  have  seen 
that  in  the  solar  spectrum  taken  under  similar  conditions,  the 
glass  practically  cuts  off  none  of  the  ultra-violet  rays : the 
atmosphere  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  sun,  or  both,  cuts  off  the 
extreme  ultra-violet  rays  before  the  light  reaches  us.  We  there- 
fore come  to  the  conclusion  that,  so  far  as  photographic  work 
with  sunlight  is  concerned,  there  would  be  no  advantage  in 
using  a quartz  lens  over  the  ordinary  photographic  lens.  Some 
years  ago,  Mr.  Claudet  made  an  agate  lens,  which  he  considered 
would  give  him  greater  advantages  over  the  ordiuary  photo- 


graphic lens,  simply  because  he  could  utilise  the  ultra-violet 
rays,  but  I think  you  will  see  from  this  there  is  no  advantage  in 
using  such  a lens.  Remember,  however,  if  you  are  photo- 
graphing the  spectrum  of  the  electric  light,  or  using  it  for  illu- 
minating a sitter,  there  is  a very  great  advantage  in  using  quartz. 
We  may  use  another  definite  chemical  compound  in  the  shape 
of  Iceland  spar.  I have  here  a very  beautifully  worked  prism 
of  Icelaud  spar,  which  has  a definite  composition  of  calcium  and 
carbon,  and  I dare  say  we  shall  reach  very  nearly  to  the  same 
ray  limit  as  we  did  in  the  quartz  experiment.  Iceland  spar 
holds  an  intermediate  position  between  quartz  and  glass.  It 
was  with  such  a prism  as  that  that  Dr.  Huggins  took  his  famous 
star  spectra,  and  I thought  it  might  interest  you  to  throw  one 
or  two  of  these  on  the  screen.  They  are  very  small,  but  the 
definition  is  very  beautiful.  Many  of  the  black  lines  in  these 
spectra  indicate,  probably,  hydrogen.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  Dr.  Huggins  has  attained  any  advantage  in  using  Ice- 
land spar  instead  of  glass,  for  if  the  ultra-violet  stellar  light  is 
absorbed,  as  with  sun-light,  no  advantage  would  be  gained.  I 
may  mention  that  he  gives  the  composition  of  the  stars  by 
reference  to  the  spectral  lines  of  well-known  elements. 

One  more  point  is  this  : Would  it  be  advantageous  to  use  a 

mirror  instead  of  a lens  ? There  is  a great  deal  to  be  said  about 
this,  particularly  in  spectroscopy,  where  we  have  to  examine 
everything  minutely.  The  material  we  utilise  most  easily  in  the 
case  of  a mirror  is  silver  ; that  is  to  say,  we  get  a glass  mirror, 
and  silver  it  on  the  front  surface.  Now  the  question  is,  does 
the  silver  reflect  every  ray  in  the  same  way  that  quartz  would 
transmit  it  ? Here  I have  a photograph  which  should  give  an 
answer  to  that  question.  The  bottom  half  of  the  spectrum  was 
taken  as  reflected  from  a quartz  surface,  the  top  half  of  the 
spectrum  was  reflected  from  a silver  surface,  and  you  will  sec 
that  at  one  certain  part  of  the  latter  the  rays  are  very  nearly 
absent,  though  beyond  that  again  they  are  present.  Where 
those  rays  are  wanting  is  just  at  the  end  of  the  solar  spectrum, 
and  therefore,  when  using  sunlight,  it  is  no  great  advantage  to 
use  a quartz  reflector  over  a silver  reflector.  In  spectroscopy  it 
is  necessary  to  know  exactly  the  qualities  of  all  the  substances 
with  which  you  are  dealing. 

One  question  in  photography  and  iu  spectroscopy  is,  what 
width  of  slit  you  would  use — what  slice  of  light  you  would  allow 
to  pass  through  ? Here  let  me  give  you  a demonstration.  Iu 
the  centre  of  this  black  disc  there  is  a fine  line  of  light,  and 
there  is  a micrometer  screw  by  which  we  can  tell  how  many 
thousandths  of  an  inch  wide  it  is.  As  a rule,  about  of  an 
inch  is  the  dimension  used  for  ordiuary  work. 

I have  been  referring  to  the  photographs  to  two  spectra  on  the 
same  plate,  and  1 must  show  you  how  it  is  managed.  For  this 
purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  adjunct  to  the  slit,  and  that 
is  a shutter  which  is  able  to  cut  off  half  the  slit  at  one  time, 
and  afterwards  leave  that  part  open,  and  close  the  other  half 
already  used.  By  this  means  we  can  get  one  spectrum  adjacent 
to  another.  In  comparing  spectra  of  different  metals  with  each 
other,  we  are  able  to  tell  whether  we  have  any  two  lines  co- 
incident one  with  the  other. 

(To  be  continued.') 


THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  CEYLON , 1885. 

A Voyage  to_the  Spanish  Main  with  a Camera. 

BY  NORMAN  MAY.* 

The  Azores,  or  Western  Isles,  a group  of  nine  islauds 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  about  equidistant  from  Europe, 
Africa,  and  America,  were  discovered  in  1431  by  Gont^alo 
Velho  Cabral,  aud  are  a possession  of  Fortugal. 

Viewed  from  our  anchorage,  just  inside  the  breakwater, 
the  chief  town  of  St.  Michael's,  Fonta  Delgada,  wore  a very 
picturesque  aspect.  While  lacking  the  masses  of  bright 
coloured  flowers  and  bold  peaks  of  Funchal  and  neighbour- 
hood, the  variety  of  colours  with  which  the  red-roofed 
houses  were  decorated,  the  blue-tiled  fronts,  and  a curious 
municipal  gate  on  the  quay,  gave  an  air  of  brightness  and 
originality  to  the  town.  Rising  behind  were  the  abrupt 
but  cultivated  hills,  their  patches  of  green  mapped  out  by 
tall  hedges  and  walls. 

At  seven  o’clock  I went  on  shore  to  make  arrangements 

* Continued  from  i age  52(S 
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for  the  excursion  we  had  decided  to  make  to  Las  Furnas 
on  the  morrow,  and  landing  at  the  little  wharf,  wended  my 
way  through  the  Italian-looking  streets.  Visiting  first 
the*  post  office,  a large  room  up  a bare-looking  staircase, 
I found  the  place  closed,  and  in  charge  of  an  old  woman 
as  caretaker,  so  no  letters  were  to  be  obtained  that  night, 
Nearly  all  the  shops  being  closed,  and  as,  owing  to  the 
darkness,  we  were  able  to  see  nothing  of  the  town,  I con- 
cluded my  arrangements  for  carriages  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  went  on  board  the  Ceylon  to  sleep. 

My  photographic  apparatus  being  packed  in  readiness, 
I went  on  shore  in  one  of  the  first  boats  iu  the  morning 
(March  28th),  and  leaving  my  chittels  in  charge  of  a 
butcher,  strolled  round  thetowu.  Oneof  the  first  thingsthat 
strikes  the  visitor  landing  at  Ponta  Delgada  is  a strange 
cloak  and  head  dress  worn  by  some  of  the  women.  The 
bonnet  or  capello  is  in  shape  somewhat  like  an  old-fashioned 
sun  bonnet  projecting  some  four  inches  in  front  of  the  face 
and  coming  to  a rounded  wedge-shaped  point  at  the  back  : 
its  total  length  is  about  two  feet,  and,  combined  with  the 
long  capote  or  cloak  of  the  same  dark  blue  cloth,  it  gives 
its  wearer  a very  strange  and  weird-like  appearance,  to 
be  seen  at  the  present  time  nowhere  else  in  the  world  ; 
this  costume  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  the 
Belgian  colonists  who  emigrated  to  St.  Michael's  some 
300  years  ago.  A row  of  four  or  five  women  thus  curiously 
attired,  stalking  grimly  and  silently  along,  one  behind  the 
other,  on  the  narrow  pavement,  presented  a very  curious 
appearance. 

A favourite  head-covering  for  men  seems  to  be  the 
carapuca,  a zouave  shape  cap  with  large  projecting  peak,  a 
curtain  or  valance  of  dark  blue  cloth  falling  from  the  sides 
and  back  on  to  the  shoulders. 

We  left  Ponta  Delgada  at  half-past  ten  in  the  morning 
for  Las  Furnas,  with  its  world-famed  boiling  springs  and 
sulphurous  baths,  reaching  Las  Furnas  at  sunset.  After 
quite  a sumptuous  dinner,  we  strolled  out  under  the  bright 
moonlight,  retiring  early  to  rest. 

In  the  morning  we  were  greatly  surprised  and  dis- 
appointed to  find  the  rain  descending  in  torrents,  rendering 
any  idea  of  excursions  iu  the  neighbourhood  out  of  the 
question  ; so  after  a rather  early  breakfast  we  started  by 
the  New  ltoad  on  the  return  journey  to  Ponta  Delgada. 
The  rain  drove  over  us  in  clouds  as  we  ascended  the  steep 
zig  zag  road  out  of  the  crater,  and  at  the  summit  of  the 
pass  it  ceased  altogether,  giving  us  some  delightful  peeps 
of  the  surrounding  country.  Soon  we  came  to  the  beauti- 
ful little  Lago  das  Furnas,  nestliug between  the  mountains. 
On  the  lake  we  saw  a phenomenon  new  to  all  of  us  viz., 
a horizontal  rainbow;  rising  from  the  surface  of  the  lake 
was  a light  cloud  of  mist,  brilliantly  illuminated  with  the 
piismatic  colours,  which,  impinging  against  the  mountain 
side,  ran  for  some  distance  upwards. 

Passing  onwards  we  ran  over  a capital  road,  by  the 
rvater’s  edge,  indented  with  numerous  picturesque  bays, 
and  dotted  with  rocky  islets,  till  we  reached  Villa  Franca, 
a little  town  pleasantly  situated  on  the  sea.  Our  drivers 
here  halted  for  the  necessary  refreshment  for  themselves  ; 
but  quickly  resuming  their  seats,  we  tore  at  a break-neck 
pace  to  Ponta  Delgada,  reachiug  that  place  about  half  past 
two.  Our  vessel  being  timed  to  leave  at  five  o’clock,  we 
had  ample  leisure  to  inspect  one  of  the  many  lovely  gardens 
the  wealthier  residents  of  the  Azores  delight  in. 

Hero  we  fouud,  sheltered  by  the  tall  trees  from  the 
northern  winds,  and  open  to  the  sunshine  of  the  south,  the 
products  of  the  semi-tropical  zone  growing  in  great  perfee- 
tiou.  Stunted  palms,  with  stems  of  three  feet  in  diameter, 
fan-like  bananas,  magnolias,  some  thirty  feet  in  height ; 
camelia  trees  thick  with  crimson  and  white  blossom  ; 
gigantic  aloes  and  cacti;  our  own  familiar  orange 
blossom,  and  many  trees  aud  plants  unknown  to  me.  The 
nursery  gardens  contained  flourishing  vines,  carefully 
trained  iu  well-sheltered  vineries.  Driving  down  to  the 
quay  we  found  that,  owing  to  tie  prevalence  of  a heavy 


gale  from  the  north-east,  the  pilot  did  not  deem  it  advisable 
to  leave  till  daylight  the  next  morning  ; but  after  a walk 
to  see  the  pretty  Plaza,  where  the  band  plays  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  we  went  on  board. 

At  seven  o’clock  next  morning,  March  30th,  we  heard 
the  anchor  being  hauled  up,  and  going  on  deck  after  break- 
fast the  south-eastern  cliffs  of  St.  Nicholas  soon  faded 
from  our  sight,  and  our  pleasure  trip  being  practically 
over,  Bradshaws  came  in  requisition,  and  we  were  soon 
actively  engaged  in  discussing  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  different  trains  from  Plymouth,  at  which  port  we  had 
decided  to  call. 

We  were  now  fairly  in  what  are  called,  though  er- 
roneously, “ the  roaring  forties,”  where  a succession  of 
adverse  winds  and  nasty  seas  made  our  passage  longer  than 
usual ; but  running  into  smoother  water,  off  Cape  Fiuis- 
terre,  on  Sunday  morning  early,  April  5th,  we  sighted  the 
coast  of  Cornwall,  and  at  half- past  nine  were  running  into 
Plymouth  Sound,  between  the  Breakwater  and  lovely 
Mount  Edgcutnbe.  On  our  right  Staddon  heights  and 
Bovisand  frowned  on  us,  Batten,  with  its  quaint  round 
tower,  the  grim  Citadel,  and  busy  fishy  Sutton  Pool.  On 
our  left  Drake’s  Island;  and  in  the  distance  the  Hamoaze, 
full  of  Britain’s  wooden  walls ; Brunei’s  wondetful  tubular 
bridge,  and  stormy  Devil’s  Point ; while  in  front  of  us 
rose  that  breezy  promenade,  the  Hoe,  bearing  on  its 
broad  slopes  Smeaton’s  massive  tower  and  statue  of  Ply- 
mouth’s benefactor,  immortal  Drake. 

Landing  again  on  England’s  shore,  after  our  cruise  of 
12,000  miles,  ’raid  much  handshaking  and  wishing  God- 
speed, we  were  soon  speeding  swiftly  to  our  respective 
destinations,  all,  let  us  hope,  more  sound  in  mind  and 
body  for  our  voyage  iu  the  Ceylon  to  summer  seas. 


Comsponbenc*. 

Mr.  BOTTONE’S  PHOTO  MICROGRAPHS. 

Sjr, — In  last  week’s  number  of  the  News,  page  527, 
Mr.  Skertchly’s  letter  contains  the  following  words  : — 
“ The  field  of  view  depends  upon  the  angular  aperture  of 
the  objective,  and  no  quarter  I have  seen  has  so  narrow 
an  angle  as  to  show  only  part  of  the  foot  of  this  particular 
slide.” 

This  statement  is  of  such  an  extraordinary  character, 
and  so  totally  at  variance  with  fact,  that  a friend  aud  1 
took  the  trouble  last  evening  to  measure  the  field  of  view 
of  some  of  his  object-glasses,  and  I subjoin  a note  of 
these  measurements  in  hundredths  of  an  inch.  The 
micrometer  used  was  one  by  Smith  and  Beck.  The  stand 
was  a flue  mouocular  one,  by  Crouch,  having  rotating 
mechanical  stage  and  sub- stage.  We  used  the  B eye- 
piece, to  enable  us  the  more  easily  to  read  the  divisions  of 


the  micrometer. 

Designation  of 

Angular 

Diameter  of 
l ield  in 
lOOths  of 

Maker’s  Name. 

Object  Glass. 

Aperture. 
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Zeiss  
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47 
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...  CO  ... 
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...  105  ... 

It  5 

Powell  and  Lealand 

...  00  ... 
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...  4 

...  140  ... 

2-0 

Wray  ... 

...  130  ... 

2-0 

JJ  ...  ••• 

4 

To 

...  GO  ... 

3-4 

H ... 

4 

•••  To 

...  100  ... 

. 3-15 

It  will  be  seen 

from  the  above 

table,  that 

in  every 

instauce  except  the  BB,  the  larger  angle  glass  has  a 
smaller  field  than  the  low  augle  one.  These  object-glasses 
are  every  one  of  them  exceptionally  good  glasses.  The 
reason  wrhy  the  BB,  of  C0°,  has  a larger  field  than  the 
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single  B,  i3  because  it  has  a lower  magnifying  power. 
The  opposite  holds  good  in  regard  to  all  the  other  lenses. 
Their  field  is  less  because  the  makers  have  given  them 
greater  magnifying  power  than  their  low  angle  glasses  of 
the  same  denomination.  It  is  no  doubt  almost  impossible 
to  get  a low  angle  and  a wide  angle  quarter  of  the  same 
power,  but  if  such  glasses  could  be  procured,  Mr. 
JSkertchly  would  find  the  field  of  each  of  them  the  same. 
As  another  proof  of  this  we  put  the  Iris  diaphragm  on 
the  microscope  above  the  quarter  object  of  lens  by  Wray 
of  130°,  and  reduced  the  aperture  by  the  diaphragm  till 
it  was  almost  nil,  and  still  the  size  of  field  remained  the 
same. 

We  examined  the  foot  of  the  dung-fly  in  the  same 
microscope  with  the  A eye-piece,  but  none  of  the  quarter- 
glasses  mentioned  above  showed  the  foot,  and  the  three 
next  joints  of  the  leg,  except  the  Zeiss  C j-  of  50®,  which 
has  the  largest  field  and  lowest  augle.  The  reason  of  this 
is  its  low  magnifying  power.  Powell  and  Lealand’s  quarter 
of  90°  showed  the  foot  and  two  joints,  while  Mr.  Wray’s 
quarter  of  130®  only  showed  foot  aud  oue  joint. 

Mr.  Walmsley’s  recent  description  of  his  process  is 
exactly  the  method  I have  used  for  a long  time  in  pro- 
ducing photo-monographs.  I have  not,  however,  found 
it  necessary  to  get  glasses  specially  made  and  corrected 
for  the  actinic  focus.  I have  about  a dozen-and-a-half  of 
object-glasses,  from  4 inch  to  Powell  and  Lealand’s  £ new 
formula  water  immersion,  all  chosen  for  their  good  quali- 
ties as  micro-objectives  simply.  'They  are  by  Wray,  Zeiss, 
Powell  and  Lealand,  and  I can  with  any  of  (hem  produce 
a micro-photo  negative  with  as  sharp  and  delicate  an 
image  as  when  the  object  is  seen  in  the  microscope. — 
Yours,  &c.,  W.  Forgan. 


[To  Signor  Bottone.] 

Dear  Sir, — I have  examined  the  French  triplet  with 
which  you  took  a photograph  of  a dung-fly’s  foot, 
and  find,  by  measurement  with  the  micrometer,  that  its 
magnifying  power,  in  conjunction  with  an  A eye-piece, 
was  rather  over  250  diameter.  The  photograph  taken  was 
identical  with  the  one  published  as  a supplement  to  the 
Photographic  News  in  May  last,  and  included  the  whole 
foot. — 1 am,  dear  sir,  yours  very  faithfully, 

3,  Danbury  Terrace,  Wallington.  Francis  Carter. 


|ko etchings  of  Anxieties. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

A meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  13th  inst., 
Mr.  A.  Haddon  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  presented  a copy  of  his  “ Modern  Photo- 
graphy,” latest  edition,  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  drew  attention  to  the  quantity  of  bronze  powder 
on  wrappers  used  for  packing  gelatine  of  continental  manufacture. 
He  had  been  much  troubled  with  spots  in  his  plates,  and  upon 
examination  found  numerous  particles  on  the  gelatine.  Brush- 
ing each  sheet  before  use  removed  the  evil.  Replying  to  Mr. 
Henderson,  he  said  the  spots  were  transparent,  with  a nucleus  in 
the  centre. 

Mr.  Henderson  should  expect  the  spots  to  have  been  opaque, 
and  absent  in  emulsion  filtered  through  wash-leather. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw  explained  the  method  of  printing  in 
bronze,  aud  said  no  care  was  taken  to  keep  the  particles  strictly 
on  the  design. 

Mr.  Burton  remarked  that  spots  having  black  centres  were 
often  due  to  extraneous  matter  on  the  glass. 

Mr.  Henderson  agreed  with  the  last  speaker,  and  had  found 
the  spot  to  remain  after  the  surroundiug  gelatine  hail  been 
treated  with  a stream  of  hot  water. 

Mr.  Cobb  had  made  an  experimental  batch,  purposely  adding 
bronze  powder;  the  plates  were  riddled  with  spots. 

Mr.  Henderson  suggested  a coatiug  of  melted  paraffine  as  a 
protection  to  bronze  surfaces,  dragon’s  blood  being  used  for 
tinting  if  required.] 


Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  had  lately  been  over  some  large  works 
where  he  was  shown  the  process  of  colouring  paraffine.  It  con- 
sisted in  rnixiug  a coal  tar  dye  with  stearic  acid,  and  adding 
this  to  melted  paraffine. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  drew  attention  to  the  keeping  properties  of 
thymol  in  hot  weather,  and  showed  some  emulsion  containing 
half  a graiu  of  thymol  per  ounce,  which  had  remained  in  a firm 
jelly  for  the  last  three  months. 

Mr.  Henderson  had  relinquished  its  use,  believing  it  tended 
to  reduce  the  silver.  An  ounce  of  emulsion  would  dissolve  half 
a grain  of  thymol  in  alcohol,  but  more  would  not  be  soluble. 

Messrs.  Debenham  and  Cowan  used  thymol,  and  had  found 
no  evil  effects  from  its  use. 

Mr.  Henderson  made  an  experiment  to  prove  that  silver 
iodide  does  not  exist  in  the  presence  of  excess  of  bromide.  Two 
and  a-half  grains  of  silver  nitrate  were  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of 
distilled  water,  and  a small  quantity  of  potassium  iodide  added 
thereto ; an  excess  of  potassium  bromide  was  then  added  to 
dissolve  the  silver  iodide.  The  experiment,  however,  was  not 
wholly  satisfactory,  and  will  be  repeated. 

Mr.  Burton  said  that  dissolving  iodide  of  silver  in  bromide 
was  distinctly  different  to  converting  it  into  bromide. 

Mr.  Henderson  contended  that  even  if  silver  iodide  is  precipi- 
tated in  an  emulsion  it  would,  in  all  probability,  be  in  a finer  state 
of  division  ; otherwise,  how  was  it  that  when  a large  quantity  of 
iodide  was  used  the  plates  fixed  quicker  than  when  only  a little 
was  present  ? Referring  to  the  Eastman  paper  containing 
glycerine  to  prevent  curling  in  fixing  and  washing,  and  to  be 
sure  that  such  a film  could  be  dried,  he  dissolved  twenty  grains 
of  gelatine  in  an  ounce  of  water,  added  an  ounce  of  glycerine 
thereto,  coated  four  or  five  plates,  washed  one  for  twelve  hours, 
and  put  the  others  in  the  drying-box.  After  four  days  they 
were  as  moist  as  ever,  but  the  washed  plate  was  perfectly  hard  ; 
which  showed  that  glycerine  would  wash  out  of  a gelatine  film, 
and  certain  gummy  substances  would  do  the  same.  These 
plates  were  passed  round,  and  after  some  discussion  anent 
colloid  bodies  passing  out  from  a body  of  gelatine  (the  previous 
subject),  interchange  of  silver  haloids  was  again  reverted  to,  the 
ChairmaD,  Messrs.  Burton,  Cobb,  Cowan,  Debenham,  and 
Henderson  taking  part. 

Mr.  F.  Cox  was  elected  a member  of  the  Association. 


Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  last, 
in  the  Technical  Schools,  Princess  Street,  Mr.  Robert  Graham 
in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  Alfred  "Wilson,  William  Herbert  Norris,  Frederick 
Hilton,  and  Robert  B.  Wilson  were  elected  members. 

Mr.  William  Stanley,  the  Hon.  Sec.,  made  a few  remarks 
descriptive  of  Warnerke’s  sensitometer.  Mr.  Stanley  exhibited 
nine  plates  of  different  makers  which  he  had  tested,  and  said  he 
thought  the  Society  would  serve  a good  purpose  by  strongly 
recommendiug  the  manufacturers  not  to  issue  gelatine  plates 
without  the  sensitometer  number,  as  the  statement,  thirty  or 
fifty  times  wet  plate,  was  simply  illusory  and  misleading. 

Mr.  Robert  Graham  gave  his  experience  in  ascertaining,  the 
equivalent  foci  of  double  combination  lensea,  premising  that 
although  a want  of  knowledge  of  the  question  did  not  prevent 
the  obtaining  of  the  best  photographs,  it  was  an  interesting 
point  to  be  assured  of  the  exact  equivalent  foci  of  their  lenses, 
and,  besides  any  attempts  at  enlargement  or  reduction  in  the 
camera,  in  exact  proportions,  by  making  use  of  the  tables  of 
enlargement  given  by  various  authorities,  would  result,  to  say 
the  least,  in  much  annoyance.  Unfortunately,  the  equivalent 
foci  of  lense3  were  not  always  correctly  stated,  even  by  the  best 
known  makers,  in  their  catalogues,  and  there  were  many  other 
lenses  in  the  market,  about  which  purchasers  could  learn  but 
very  little  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  There  are  several 
methods  of  determiuiug  the  equivalent  foci  of  lenses,  but  the 
one  which  he  had  adopted  was  by  comparing  the  size  of  the 
image  projected  ou  the  focussing  screen  of  the  camera  by  the 
lens,  whose  equivalent  focus  it  was  desirous  to  know,  with  that 
of  an  image  of  the  same  object,  from  the  same  standpoint, 
received  through  a single  lens  of  au  exactly  known  focus.  He 
had  used  a spectacle  lens,  guaranteed  to  him  by  au  eminent  firm 
of  makers  of  these  lenses,  as  being  of  ten  inches  solar  focus,  and 
as  the  equivalent  focus  of  a lens  was  always  in  proportion  to  its 
magnifying  power,  it  followed  that  if  an  image  of  a certain 
object  given  by  the  spectacle  lens  measured  two  inches,  and  that 
one  inch  was  the  size  of  an  image  of  the  same  object  received 
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through  another  lens  ; then  the  lens  producing  the  one-inch 
image  must  be  of  fire  inches  equivalent  focus,  and  by  compari- 
son, in  the  same  way,  the  equivalent  focus  of  any  other  lens 
could  be  ascertained.  In  making  these  comparisons,  it  was 
important  that  the  object  which  was  being  focussed  should  be  a 
somewhat  distant  one  —that  is,  should  be  at  such  a distance  that 
anything  appearing  beyond  the  object  being  focussed  was  also 
practically  in  sharp  focus  with  if.  In  confirmation  of  bis 
remarks,  he  submitted  to  the  meeting  a number  of  negatives  of 
the  same  object,  one  having  been  taken  with  a spectacle  lens  ; 
the  equivalent  foci  which  he  had  worked  out  from  the  sizes  of 
the  images  were  in  some  instances  less,  and  in  others  more  than 
those  given  by  makers,  and  he  considered  the  statement  which 
one  hears  not  seldom  of  a person  claiming  for  his  lens,  that  it 
will  cover  a larger  plate  than  another  lens  of  the  same  designa- 
tion by  the  same  maker,  is  due  to  its  being  of  a longer  focus 
than  the  other.  The  greatest  discrepancy  he  had  met  with  was 
in  two  ten  by  eight  lenses  of  the  same  type  by  a famous  maker, 
one  being  a fraction  only  over  the  equivalent  focus  stated  iu 
catalogue,  while  the  other  was  over  two  inches  longer  in  focus. 

At  the  exhibition  which  followed,  prints  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  Furuival,  Jones,  Jumeaux,  Shaw,  and  Stanley. 

The  tenth  ramble  of  the  season  was  to  Marple  on  Saturday 
last,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Henry  Champ.  Gloomy 
weather  prevailed  during  the  morning,  and  although  the  after- 
noou  turned  out  very  fine  and  enjoyable  for  walking,  the 
presence  of  a moderate  breeze  proved  a drawback  to  successful 
photographic  results  where  foliage  formed  an  important  part  of 
the  scene.  The  first  pictures  taken  were  views  of  and  from 
Marple  Bridge,  after  which,  retracing  their  steps,  the  party 
made  its  way  along  the  canal  bank  and  past  the  celebrated  locks, 
thirteen  in  number.  Reaching  the  aqueduct,  and  the  no  less 
celebrated  viaduct,  with  its  thirteen  arches  of  an  uniform  span 
of  fifty  feet,  and  a height  from  the  river  of  135  feet,  views  were 
taken  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  with  the  grand  two-fold  row 
of  arches  peeping  through  the  distance,  forming  pictures  of 
great  beauty,  and  endless  in  variety. 

The  walk  was  then  continued  to  Romiley,  through  Chadkirk, 
and  on  to  Otterspool  Bridge,  views  of  which  were  taken.  Then 
the  Hall  was  reached,  and  permission  was  kindly  given  to 
photograph  it. 


Birkenhead  Photographic  Association. 

The  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  the  13th  instant,  at  the  Free 
Public  Library',  Mr.  J.  Alexander  Forrest  (President)  occupy- 
ing the  chair. 

A large  number  of  specimens  of  the  summer  work  of  the 
members  was  passed  round,  including  prints  and  negatives 
taken  during  the  Bank  Holiday  excursion  to  Shrewsbury,  Stoke- 
say,  and  Ludlow,  by  Messrs.  Beer,  Cornish,  and  Day.  Prints 
and  other  objects  of  interest  also  were  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Atkins,  Carruthers,  Forrest,  Jones,  Wlialley,  and  Williams,  after 
which  Mr.  J.  Maurice  Jones  read  a short  paper  on  “ One  or  Two 
Out-of-the-way  Places  in  Wales”  (see  page  533),  which  he 
illustrated  with  a few  views  of  the  districts  described. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Beer  remarked  that, 
apropos  of  the  paper  which  had  just  been  read,  he  would  heartdy 
recommend  any  member  who  wanted  to  enjoy  a very  pleasant 
day  in  an  out-of-the-way  spot  to  visit  Nant  Mill,  near  Carnarvon, 
where  suitable  “ bits  ” abounded,  and  where  he  promised  those 
who  would  venture  into  that  neighbourhood  a busy  time  with 
their  cameras. 

Mr.  Forrest  then  read  a paperette  on  “ Things  in  General  ” 
(see  page  539),  which  was  followed  by  a discussion  upon  the 
subject  of  toning. 

Mr.  Atkins  stated  that  he  had  been  given  to  understand  that 
the  excessive  washing  to  which  the  prints  were  commonly  sub- 
jected was  very  much  more  injurious  than  was  generally  sup- 
posed, and  quite  unnecessary  ; and  that  the  chemicals  in  the 
water  did  more  hai  m than  even  the  small  possible  residue  of 
hypo  remaining  after  a fairly  good  washing. 

The  question  raised  was  considered  rather  startling,  but  the 
general  feeling  seemed  to  be  that  the  hypo  must  be  got  rid  of 
at  all  costs,  and  that  an  error  iu  over-washing  was  but  a choice 
of  two  evils,  and  rather  on  the  light  sid-,  if  any. 


in  % Sfubicr. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  next 
monthly  Technical  Meeting  of  this  Society  will  take  place  on 


Tuesday  next,  August  25th,  at  8 p m , at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 
Room  open  at  7 for  the  perusal  of  journals,  &c. 

Isochromatic  Photographs,  by  Mr.  Ives. — We  have  received 
from  F.  E.  Ives,  of  Philadelphia,  some  remarkable  specimens  of 
isochromatic  work,  the  most  striking  being  copies  of  a chromo- 
lithograph ; one  made  on  an  ordiuary  plate,  and  the  other  on  an 
isochromatic  plate.  Mr.  Ives  writes  to  us  thus  : — “ I have  im- 
proved my  process  of  isochromatic  photography  by  using  alcohol, 
which  is  tinted  with  eosine  for  making  up  the  chlorophyl  solu- 
tion. It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  a trace  of  eosine,  when  applied 
with  the  chlorophyl  in  this  manner,  not  only  produces  more 
yellow  and  green  sensitiveness,  but  at  the  same  time  increases 
the  red  sensitiveness,  which  is  due  primarily  to  the  action  of 
the  chlorophyl.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  eosine  actu- 
ally increases  the  sensitiveness  to  the  red  of  the  spectrum  ; but 
I have  proved  conclusively  that  it  increases  the  sensitiveness  to 
red  pigments,  which  is  the  most  important  to  know.  1 now 
obtain  perfect  photographs  of  the  most  difficult  oil  paintings 
with  an  exposure,  of  less  than  a minute,  and  will  send  you  some 
examples  in  a few  days.” 

British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.— 
22,  Albemarle  Street,  Loudon,  W.  The  next  Annual  General 
Meeting  will  be  held  at  Aberdeen,  commencing  on  Wednesday, 
September  9th.  President-Elect,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Lyon  Play- 
fair, K.C.B.,  M.P.,Ph.D.,L.L.D.,  F.R.S.L.  andK.,  F.C.S.  Authors 
of  papers  are  reminded  that,  under  an  arrangement  dating  from 
1871,  the  acceptance  of  Memoirs,  and  the  days  on  which  they 
are  to  be  read,  are  now,  as  tar  as  possible,  determined  by  organ- 
ising Committees  for  the  several  sections  before  the  beginning  of 
the  meeting.  It  has  therefore  become  necessary,  in  order  to 
give  an  opportunity  to  the  Committees  of  doing  justice  to  the 
several  communications,  that  each  author  should  prepare  an  ab- 
stract of  bis  memoir,  of  a length  suitable  for  insertion  in  the 
published  Transactions  of  the  Association,  and  the  Council  re- 
quest that  he  will  send  it,  together  with  the  original  memoir,  by 
book-post,  on  or  before  August  12,  addressed  thus: — “ General 
Secretaries,  British  Association,  2'2,  Albemarle  Street,  London, 

W.  For  Section  ” Authors  who  comply  with  this 

request,  and  whose  papers  are  accepted,  will  be  furnished 
before  the  meeting  with  printed  copies  of  their  reports  and  ab- 
stracts. If  it  should  be  inconvenient  to  the  author  that  his 
paper  should  be  read  ou  any  particular  days,  he  is  requested  to 
send  information  thereof  to  the  Secretaries  in  a separate  note. 
Reports  on  the  Progress  of  Science,  and  of  researches  entrusted 
to  individuals  or  committees,  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Secre- 
taries, for  presentation  to  the  Organising  Committees,  accom- 
panied by  a statement  whether  the  author  will  be  present  at  the 
annual  meeting.  No  report,  paper,  or  abstract  can  be  inserted 
in  the  Report  of  the  Association  unless  it  is  iu  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  before  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting. 

Winter’s  Fine  Art  Exhibition  at  Derby. — An  Exhibition 
of  oil  paintings,  water  colour  drawings,  and  paintings  on  china, 
terra-cotta,  crystoleum,  wood,  silvered  glass,  silk,  tapestry,  and 
lincrusta-walton,  &c. ; designs  for  Christmas  cards,  wood  carv- 
ing, fretwork,  etching,  &c.,  by  professional  and  amateur  artists, 
will  be  held  at  the  Alexandr  i Fine  Art  Galleries,  Midland  Road, 
Derby,  in  the  months  of  December  and  January  next.  Numerous 
prizes  are  offered,  and  during  the  last  month  of  the  Exhibition 
visitors  will  record  their  votes  in  favour  of  what  they  consider 
the  best  amateur  work  exhibited  ; the  artist  will  be  presented 
with  a silver  badge.  Rules  of  Competition  and  Exhibition — 
1.  The  Competition  and  Exhibition  is  open  to  competitors  from 
all  parts,  excepting  in  Class  IVa  and  IVe.  2.  A charge  of  one 
shilling  entrance  fee  will  be  made  on  each  article  sent,  and  a 
further  charge  of  6d.  per  square  foot,  or  fraction  of  a foot,  for 
space.  Screens  are  measured  as  pictures.  3.  Christmas  cards, 
sets  of  vases,  series  of  tiles,  and  other  articles  constituting  sets 
or  pairs,  are  charged  an  entrance  fee  of  la.  per  set  or  pair, 
and  6d.  each  article  for  space,  except  when  framed,  then 
the  terms  are  as  Rule  2.  The  payment  of  entrance 

fees,  and  for  space,  must  be  sent  by  Postal  Orders,  to- 
gether with  the  forms  duly  filled  iu  at  the  time  the  exhibits  are 
forwarded,  thus  ensuring  the  works  being  received  and  exhibited. 
4.  At  the  back  of  each  frame  a label  must  be  attached,  giving 
the  name  and  address  of  the  artist,  stating  whether  professional 
or  amateur,  and  the  subject  of  the  picture  (original  or  copy),  and 
if  for  sale,  the  price.  To  facilitate  the  hanging,  this  informa- 
tion must  be  repeated  with  great  distinctness  and  accuracy  on 
another  label,  attached  by  a string  to  the  top  of  each  frame,  or 
to  the  ring  at  the  back,  and  made  to  hang  over  iu  front.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  contributor  should  also  be  given  within 
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fiicli  packing  case.  f>.  All  exhibits  must  ho  delivered  at  Darby, 
cirriage  paid,  on  or  before  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  November, 
addressed  “Winter’s  Fine  Art  Exhibition,  Derby.”  C.  Every 
care  will  be  taken  of  the  works  contributed,  but,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  Mr.  Winter  does  not  hold  himself,  nor 
will  his  agents  be,  responsible  for  breakage  or  damage  of  any 
kind.  7.  The  right  of  rejecting  any  work  sent  for  exhibition  is 
reserved.  8.  The  decision  of  the  judges  shall  in  all  cases  be 
final,  and  power  is  reserved  to  withhold  the  prize  when  the  works 
are  not  of  sufficient  merit.  Certificates  will  be  awarded  in  addi- 
tion to  the  foregoing  prizes  to  works  of  superior  merit.  The 
Exhibition  will  be  opened  by  Sir  Henry  Wilmot,  Hart.,  V.C.,  C.B., 
M.P.,  on  Wednesday,  December  2nd,  1885,  at  11  o'clock,  and 
remain  open  until  Saturday,  January  23rd,  1880. 

Identifying  Tire  Dead. — The  police  authorities  arc,  it  is 
stated,  about  to  take  some  further  steps  towards  procuring  the 
identification  of  the  many  unclaimed  bodies  which  are  continu- 
ally being  found  in  the  rivers  and  canals,  and  in  the  streets  of 
London  and  its  suburbs.  The  course  adopted  hitherto  has  been 
to  issue  a written  description  of  the  body,  and  have  it  posted  up 
outside  some  of  the  police-stations  ; but  instead  of  this,  or  in 
addition  thereto,  it  is  proposed  to  photograph  each  unclaimed 
body  prior  to  decomposition  setting  in,  and  have  the  likeness 
circulated  and  placed  in  a frame  outside  each  station.  The 
police  of  the  K division  have  set  the  example,  and  the  first 
photograph  of  a dead  man  ever  displayed  at  llow  Police-station 
was  yesterday  placed  on  the  black  board  for  identification. — 
Daily  News. 

Pfrchasino  Hydroquinon. — Three  months  ago  our  worthy 
friend  Mr.  Brown,  who  is  the  fortunate  owner  of  a large  phar- 
maceutical establishment  not  a hundred  miles  from  Buckingham 
Palace,  was  asked  to  supply  a customer  with  liydroquiuon — “ not 
as  a medicine,  but  for  photographic  purposes,”  it  was  intimated, 
and  the  writer  of  the  order  added,  “ If  this  substance  is  on  the 
list  of  poisons,  l will  sign  for  it.”  Now  Mr.  Brown  did 
not  remember  having  ever  heard  of  hydroquinon,  and,  as  we 
explained  to  him,  thi3  was  natural  enough,  since  that  sub- 
stance was  not  known  when  he  passed  his  examination.  It  is 
even  now  a somewhat  rare  “ chemical  product,”  but  neverthe- 
less has  been  recently  prepared  as  an  advantageous  substitute 
for  pyrogallic  acid  in  the  development  of  the  rapid  gelatine 
plates  now  so  extensively  used  both  by  amateur  and  professional 
photographers.  The  latter  gentlemen  seem  to  get  on  very  well 
indeed  with  pyrogallic  acid,  but  in  the  hands  of  amateurs 
hydroquinon  is  said  to  be  preferable,  as  its  action  is  more  under 
control.  At  the  present  moment  there  is  no  easy  and  economical 
method  by  which  hydioquinon,  or  even  quinon  (from  which  it 
can  be  made),  can  be  obtained.  But  we,  who  passed  our  exami 
nation  long  after  Mr.  Brown,  have  a note  in  our  book  to  the 
effect  that  the  most  direct  manner  of  preparing  hydroquinon  is 
by  oxidising  oxyphenylamine.  This  is  efi’ected  by  means  of  br 
chromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid.  But  where  do  you  get 
the  oxyphenylamine  ? some  one  may  ask.  This  substauce  is 
easily  produced  by  the  reduction  of  mono-nitro-phenol.  And 
this  Substance  • inquires  another.  The  starting-point,  mono- 
nitro-phenol,  is  obtained  by  acting  upon  carbolic  acid  (phenol) 
by  nitric  acid  with  certain  precautions  which  are  indicated  in 
the  books.  This  would  in  all  probability  be  the  most  economi- 
cal method  of  obtaining  hydroquinon. — Chemist  and  l ruggist. 

Luminous  trees  are  reported  to  be  growing  in  a valley  near 
Tuscarora,  Nev.  At  certain  seasons  the  foliage  gives  out  suffi- 
cient light  to  enable  any  one  near  at  hand  to  read  small  print, 
while  the  luminous  general  effect  may  be  perceived  some  miles 
distant.  The  phenomenon  is  attributed  to  parasites. — American 
Druggist. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next 
meeting  of  this  Club,  on  August  26th,  will  be  “ On  the  Action 
of  Bisulphites  in  the  Developer.”  Saturday  out-door  meeting  at 
Thames  Ditton  : trains  from  Waterloo  at  2.17. 
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B.  J.  SiVciEe-As  you  say,'  a gold  medal  (not  abronzo  medal)  was 
awarded  to  you,  and  this  fact  is  stated  quite  clearly  in  the  notice 
you  complain  of  (p.  513).  The  notice  in  question  is  an  official 
one  issued  by  the  exhibition  authorities,  and  we  suppose 
that  the  only  fault  to  find  with  it  is  the  omission  of  the  name  of 
W.  B.  Bolton  as  part  inventor ; but  this  omission  is  a consequence 
of  this  gentleman  being  upon  the  jury,  and,  therefore,  disqualified 
from  receiving  any  recognition  from  this  body'. 

W.  H. — It  is  a very  serious  fault,  and  as  soon  as  you  have 
thoroughly  proved  that  it  is  a general  defect  running  threugh  the 
bulk  of  the  plates,  and  that  it  is  not  due  to  the  use  of  an  over 
strong  solution,  or  other  carelessness  on  your  side,  you  will 
doubtless  bo  in  a position  to  make  a claim  for  your  travelling 
expenses  and  loss  of  timo.  When  an  article  is  sold  for  a certain 
definite  use,  there  is  held  to  be  an  implied  guarantee  that  it  is  fit 
for  such  use. 

Raby. — 1.  For  such  work  it  is  always  desirable  to  use  a lens  of 
long  focus  (one  having  an  equivalent  focus  not  less  than  double 
the  longest  measurement  of  the  plate).  2.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  universal  rules  ; but  one  of  the  best  guiles  is  an  inspection 
of  the  image  on  the  ground  glass.  3.  None  of  these  defects  are 
inherent  to  such  conditions.  1.  Only  in  very  exceptional  cases. 

Jas.  H.  Q. — Perhaps  you  could  do  the  whole  in  fairly  good  style 
for  £500 ; but  if  your  views  arc  modest,  the  expense  would  be 
loss. 

J.  A.  B. — We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  anything  else  is  in- 
tended. 

Amateur  Beginner. — You  can  obtain  a handbook  of  the  ferrotype 
process  from  F.lliott,  of  30,  Jcwin  Street ; or  the  Stores,  of  43, 
Charterhouse  Square. 

S.  K.  Lawton.— 1.  Thank  you  for  the  interesting  account  of  your 
experiences,  which  will  appear  shortly.  2.  As  a marketable  pro- 
cess, the  method  has  probably  no  value:  but  its  publication  would 
be  a matter  of  interest  to  our  readers.  Shall  we  publish  it  in  the 
next  Year-Book 

C.  W.  D.  Perrins.— The  sulphite  of  soda  was  bad — that  is  to  say, 
largely  contaminated  with  sulphate.  This  may  be  duo  to  the  fact 
of  it  having  been  exposed  for  a long  time  to  the  air.  Thank  you 
for  the  curious  specimen  of  a phenomenon,  often  met  with,  but 
imperfectly  understood ; we  shall  have  some  remarks  to  make  on 
the  subject  shortly. 

T.  B.  (Alston). — We  do  not  give  advice  by  letter,  only  through  the 
Correspondence  column.  It  commenced  on  January  the  2nd,  and 
will  terminate  with  the  year. 
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Messrs.  Adams  k Scani.an  fHigh  Street,  Southampton) — Photo,  of  General 
Gordon,  with  Chinese  writing,  &c. 

Mr.  Ernest  E.  White  (Weston  Villa,  Chelthenham)  -Photo,  of  General 
Gordon. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Titteusai.i.  (Aecrington)  —Photo.  Group  of  Accrington  Foot 
Ball  Club. 

Mr.  James  Simpson  (West  Arthurlie,  Barrhead)  — 6 Photos,  of  David 
Murdock  in  uniform. 

Mr.  W.  Barry  (7,  Park  Street,  Hull)— Photo,  of  Professor  Galvayne. 

Mr.  R.  Symons  (St.  Julian  Street,  Tenby)— Photi.  of  Channel  Fleet  and 
Great  Kastern  Troopship. 

Mr.  G.  Nesbitt  (118,  High  Street,  Notting  Hill)— Photo,  of  Statue  of  a 
Female. 

Mr.  T.  If.  Binni.r  (High  Street,  Hartford) — Photo,  of  Sir  J.  Spilman’ 
Monument. 

Mr.  X.  R.  Buayrrook  (Church  Square,  West  Hartlepool)— Photo,  of 
Wesley’s  Chapel,  West  Hartlepool ; photo,  of  Parish  Church,  Seaton 
Carew. 

Mr.  W.  G Honf.v  (Devizes)— Photo,  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  others ; 


photo,  of  Wilts.  Yeomanry  Regiment. 

Mr.  G.  Mold  (17,  Parson  Street,  Bambury)— Photo,  of  exterior  view  of 


Institute  and  School  of  Art,  Bambury ; photo,  of  Antique  Room  of 
ditto. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  (Tunbridge  Wells)— Photos,  entitled  “Dawn  and 
Sunset,”  “ Hope  Deferred,”  “ Teaching  the  Blackbird.” 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom:  — 


*»*  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 
H.  Davies. — The  letter  yon  refer  to  did  not  come  to  hand.  You 
should  write  to  the  editor  about  sueh  matters,  not  to  the 
publishers. 


Ai.pha  Beta. — Fume  thoroughly  with  ammonia,  and  von  will 
probably  experience  no  difficulty. 


Yearly  ...  los.  Od  | Half-Yearly  ...  7s.  8d 
To  the  United  States,  the  Continent,  an: 
Yearly  ...  17s.  4d.  | Half-Yearly  ...  8s.  8d. 
To  India  (Yearly)  


J 


Quarterly  ...  3s.  lOd 
the  Colonics : — 
Quarterly  ...  4s.  4d 
. 19s.  Cd. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  IN  COLUMN. 

Not  exceeding F’tvo  Lines  (36  words)...  3s.  Od. 

Each  Additional  Line Os.  4d. 

Repeated  insertions,  and  special  positions  or  style,  by  contract. 

Advertisements  should  be  forwarded  (prepaid)  to  Piper  and  Carter. 
5,  Castle  Street,  Holborn,  E.C.,  to  reach  the  office  not  later  than  noi  n on 
Thursday.  A fee  of  Cd.  must  be  forwarded  when  the  Publishers  are 
expected  to  receive  and  forward  replies  to  Advertisements ; and  when  they 
undertake  the  receipt  of  replies,  they  must  be  entrusted  with  the  name 
and  address  of  advertiser,  for  revelation  to  applicants,  in  case  they  may 
eem  it  necessary. 
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ROLLER  SLIDE  OF  EASTMAN  AND  WALKER. 

Few  photographic  practitioners  of  the  present  day  have 
very  distinct  recollections  of  the  roller  slide  which  was 
described  in  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  nearly 
thirty  years  ago  (April,  1856),  and  before  describing 
those  mechanical  details  which  make  the  slide  of  Eastman 
and  Walker  an  instrument  adapted  to  fulfil  the  every-day 
requirements  of  the  photographer,  we  give  a reproductive 
sketch  which  accompanied  Mr.  Melhuish’s  paper  of  1856. 


The  paper,  after  sufficient  for  a fresh  exposure  has  been 
wound  off  one  roller  and  on  to  the  other,  is  clamped  against 
a sheet  of  glass  by  meaus  of  the  screw,  C.  The  Melhuish 
slide  was,  however,  without  any  automatic  apparatus  for 
indicating  when  the  proper  length  of  the  band  had  been 
wound  off.  This  could  not  be  determined  by  merely  noting 
how  much  the  rollers  had  been  turned,  as  one  roller  is  com 
tinually  growing  by  receiving  fresh  paper,  while  the 
other  is  diminishing  in  diameter  from  the  loss  of  paper. 

More  recently,  Air.  Warnerke  constructed  a roller  slide, 
by  means  of  which  he  took  admirable  pictures  on  a pellicle 
built  up  of  alternate  layers  of  collodion  and  india-rubber, 
aud  other  flexible  materials  coated  with  sensitive  com- 
pounds ; and  in  this  case  the  passage  of  enough  tissue 
from  roller  to  roller  was  indicated  by  the  ringing  of  a 
miniature  electric  bell  contained  in  the  apparatus. 

The  Eastman  slide,  which  now  comes  from  America, 
differs  in  essential  features  from  those  that  have  gone 
before,  not  only  as  regards  the  design  and  working,  but 


also  from  the  circumstance  that  the  parts  are  manufactured 
accurately  to  guage  by  machine  tools,  so  that  all  parts  of 
a given  kind  are  interchangeable  among  themselves,  a 
system  of  manufacture  common  in  America. 

In  arranging  a roller  slide  to  work  on  one  of  our  usual 
field  cameras  (8  by  5),  we  did  not  avail  ourselves  of  the 
suggestion  of  the  Eastman  Company,  to  fit  the  slide  them- 
selves, as  to  have  the  operation  done  by  them  was  scarcely 
worth  the  delay  of  half  a day  or  so  which  would  have  re- 
sulted. The  slide  as  sent  out  is  furnished  with  a front 
piece  which  will  generally  require  cutting  down  to  fit  it 
to  a camera,  and  after  about  a few  minutes  had  been  spent 
in  planing  down  the  face  until  the  surface  of  the  paper 
corresponded  with  the  position  of  the  rough  surface  of  the 
focussing  glass,  there  was  nothing  more  to  do  but  to  so 
cut  off  the  excess  wood  from  the  edges,  by  a few  runs  ou 
a small  circular  saw  bench,  that  the  instrument  would 
slide  into  the  runners  of  the  camera.  All  this  occupied 
perhaps  ten  minutes,  but  without  the  circular  saw  it 
might  have  taken  half  an  hour. 

Before  taking  the  apparatus  out,  we  weighed  it,  and 
found  that  the  roller  slide,  when  charged  with  a roll  of 
sensitive  paper  for  24  exposures  (8  by  5),  weighed  48£ 
ounces,  while  two  ordinary  slides  with  two  plates  in  each 
(4  exposures)  weighed  practically  the  same,  or  48  ounces. 
At  this  rate,  the  slides  and  plates  for  24  exposures  would 
have  weighed  no  less  than  288  ounces.  It  is,  however,  in 
taking  an  extra  stock  of  exposures  that  the  value  of  the 
tissue  becomes  more  strikingly  apparent,  as  the  case  hold- 
ing an  extra  roll  for  24  additional  exposures  only  weighs 


5£  ounces,  as  against  about  7 lbs.  for  two  dozen  plates 
with  their  packing. 

The  whole  series  of  24  exposures  were  made  by  the 
river  side  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  and  in  the  case  of 
a procession  or  regatta,  where  one  adjustment  of  the 
camera  is  sufficient,  it  would  be  easy  to  expose  for  24 
negatives  in  a couple  of  minutes  or  less.  Being  close  at 
home,  there  was  no  inducement  to  pack  the  roll  of  sensi- 
tive paper  (or  part  of  it)  back  in  its  case,  and  send  it  by 
post ; a course  which  suggested  itself  as  likely  to  be  that 
which  a newspaper  correspondent  would  adopt  were  he 
using  the  apparatus. 

The  development  was  effected  with  a sulphite  of  soda 
aud  soda  developer,  and  a large  number  of  sheets  (cut  off 
the  roll  with  a pair  of  scissors)  were  developed  in  one 
deep  dish,  no  harm  resulting  from  the  sheets  overlapping, 
as  long  as  the  dish  was  kept  in  motion ; in  fact,  the  deve- 


to  render  them  transparent,  some  were  dipped  into  hot  paper  is  then  drawn  over  the  guide-roll  and^slipped  under 
castor  oil,  as  recommended  by  the  Eastman  Co.  ; others  the  clamp  on  the  re^l,  and  the  reel  turned*suthciently  to 
were  treated  on  the  back  with  Mr.  Ayres’  mixture  of  equal  give  the  clamp  a hold  on  the  paper.  Now,  throw  in  the 
volumes  of  castor  oil  and  ether,  applied  cold  j while  a third  pawl  on  the  tension  drum,  and  put  on  the  tension  by 
series  "'ere  treated  with  paraffin.  When  the  hard  paraffiu  turning  the  tension  barrel  over  to  the  left  until  the  paper 
or  paraffin  wax  is  used,  it  is  necessary  to  melt  it?  but  when  | is  taut ; shut  down  the  movement  and  put  on  the  case, 
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Fig.  6. 


lopment  was  much  such  an  operation  as  toning  ordinary 
prints.  Fixing  and  washing  were  done  much  after  the 
same  fashion,  and  then  the  negatives  were  squeezeed  down 

»•  * -S- 


on  very  slightly  oiled  glass  plates  and  allowed  to  dry,  when 
they  could  be  stripped  off,  and  were  quite  flat.  In  order 


a soft  paraffin  (vaselin)  is  used,  it  suffices  to  merely  rub 
a little  on  the  back  of  the  negative.  All  these  yield  satis- 
factory prints,  and  there  was  nothing  whatever  in  their 
appearauce  to  indicate  that  the  negatives  had  not  been 
taken  on  glass  plates.  Before  passing  on  to  a detailed  de- 
scription of  the  roller  slide,  we  may  point  out  that  each 
instrument  is  numbered,  so  that  if  any  modification  in 
the  pattern  should  take  place,  the  owner  can  get  extra 
parts  suited  to  his  own  slide  by  merely  quoting  the  number. 

Figures  1 to  5 show  some  of  the  details  of  construction. 
F is  the  spool  or  roller,  clothed  with  the  stock  of  paper 
already  wound  on  a wooden  roller,  the  ends  of  this  roller 
being  so  centred  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  put  it  in  at 
the  wrong  end  of  the  slide,  or  at  the  right  end  in  a re- 
versed position.  H is  the  receiving  roller  or  clamping 
spool,  to  which  the  free  end  of  the  paper  is  attached  by  a 
very  simple  device,  and  in  running  its  course  over  the  flat 
table,  E,  the  paper  actuates  the  two  rollers,  I and  T,  one 
of  which  acts  as  a measuring  roller,  and  perforates  the 
paper  near  the  edges  at  each  revolution.  At  each  revolu- 
tion of  the  measuring  roller  a distinct  click  takes  place, 
this  being  provided  for  by  a very  simple  piece  of  mechan- 
ism, and  when  four  ticks  have  been  heard,  one  knows  that 
all  is  ready  for  a fresh  exposure.  W and  W are  rollers 
which  trail  on  the  main  spools,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
escapement  or  unwinding  of  the  paper  while  it  is  being 
manipulated  with  a free  end.  The  general  structure  of 
the  mechanism  is  built  up  on  two  light  girders  of  cast 
brass,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  plan  by  figure  3,  while  the 
frame  system  of  two  girders  and  the  connecting  pillars  is 
connected  to  the  back-board  D by  two  pairs  of  spring 
bolts  (one  pair  shown  in  fig.  4),  which  can  act  either  as 
hinges  or  Dolts,  so  that  either  end  of  the  system  can  be 
tilted  up,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  portions  of  fig.  3. 

Fig.  6 shows  the  bolder  with  the  case  partly  raised,  fig.  7 
the  movement  with  the  case  removed,  and  fig.  8 the  move- 
ment raised  for  changing  the  spool. 

To  fill  the  holder,  the  movement  is  raised  as  in  fig.  8, 
the  spool  of  negative  paper  inserted  in  its  place  under  the 
brake  or  trailing  roller,  and  fastened  with  the  thumb- 
screw on  the  side  of  the  frame,  the  pawl  g,  fig.  2,  on  the 
tension  barrel,  is  thrown  off,  the  band  on  the  spool  broken, 
when  sufficient  paper  is  drawn  out  to  reach  over  the  bed 
or  table  to  the  reel ; the  movement  is  shut  down,  fastened 
to  the  back,  and  raised  at  the  opposite  or  reel  end  ; the 
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insert  the  key  and  turn  it  until  tho  click  strikes  once. 
The  holder  is  then  ready  to  attach  to  the  camera.  After 
the  first  exposure  turn  the  key  until  the  click  has  struck 
four  times.  This  brings  a fresh  sheet  ou  the  bed  for  ex- 
posure, after  which  turn  the  key  and  make  as  mar.y  expo- 
sures as  required.  When  the  required  number  of  exposures 
have  been  made,  take  the  holder  into  the  dark  room,  take 
off  the  case,  and  insert  the  point  of  a penknife  in  the  tin- 
lined  slot  in  the  guide-roll,  and  separate  the  exposed  from 
the  unexposed  portion  by  drawing  it  along  the  slot.  Throw 
off  the  pawl  t,  fig.  2,  from  the  receiving  reel,  and  draw  out 
the  exposed  paper  and  cut  it  off  at  every  fourth  mark 
with  a pair  of  scissors.  If  auy  unexposed  paper  remains 
on  the  supply  spool,  draw  over  the  end  and  attach  it  to 
the  receiving-reel  as  before,  and  the  holder  is  ready  for 
work  again. 

If  the  immediate  development  of  the  exposed  paper  is 
not  desired,  the  clamping  or  receiving  reel  can  be  removed 
with  the  exposed  roll,  without  uuwinding,  and  an 
additional  reel  inserted. 

Film-carriers,  represented  by  fig.  0,  are  manufactured 
by  the  Eastman  Company,  and  they  consist  of  a thin  piece 


of  flat  wood  made  up  of  strips  glued  together  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  warping,  and  a metallic  rim  with 
flanges  (T3S  of  au  inch  wide)  turned  on  each  edge.  This 
metallic  rim  is  laid  upon  a clean  surface  with  its  flanges 
uppermost ; the  cut  sheet  is  then  placed  within  it,  film 
side  down ; the  back  is  then  inserted  as  shown  in  fig.  9, 
slight  pressure  at  the  four  corners  being  sufficient  to  cause 
adhesion,  the  whole  forming  a carrier  equal  in  dimensions 
to  an  ordinary  glass  dry  plate  of  standard  size. 

We  have  had  no  experience  iu  the  working  of  these  film 
carriers,  but  the  design  seems  good. 


LECTURES  AT  THE  FINSBURY  TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE. 

The  programme  for  the  session  1885-1886  has  just  been 
issued,  and  among  the  evening  classes  likely  to  be  useful 
to  our  readers  may  be  especially  mentioned  the  lectures  on 
inorganic  chemistry,  on  Monday  evenings  at  8 p.m.  ; 
classes  for  practical  laboratory  work  beiug  held  on  Wed- 
nesdays and  Fridays.  The  Professor  of  Chemistry  is 
Raphael  Meldola.  Fee  for  the  course,  including  one  even- 
ing’s laboratory  work,  12s.  6d.  the  session,  or  6s.  the  term  ; 
including  two  evenings'  laboratory  work,  15s.  the  session, 
or  7s.  6d.  the  term. 

A course  on  organic  chemistry  is  also  held,  a lecture 
demonstration  taking  place  each  Monday  at  6.30  to  9 p.m. 
This  course  is  intended  to  afford  systematic  instruction  in 
orgauic  chemistry,  especially  with  reference  to  its  technical 
appliances.  It  will  be  suited  to  the  requirements  of  phar- 
macists and  of  those  engaged  in  industries  in  which  or- 
ganic chemistry  plays  a part,  such  as  brewing,  coal  tar 
distilling,  spirit  distilling,  soap  makiug,  vinegar  brewing, 
&c.  Fee  15s.  for  the  session,  including  laboratory  work 
on  two  evenings  a week. 

A special  course  of  lectures  on  optical  instruments,  by 
R.  M.  Walmsley,  will  be  given.  Oae  lecture  a week,  on 
Thursday,  at  7 p.iu.,  duiiug  the  first  term  only,  com- 
mencing October  8th. 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  principles  of  construction 
of  optical  ins  ruments,  and  with  the  properties  of  light  on 
which  their  construction  depends. 

Lenses. — Burning  Glass.  Focal  Points.  Systems  of  Light 


Waves  converging  to  Focns  or  diverging  from  Focus.  Focal 
Planes.  Images.  Principal  Focal  Length.  Simple  Camera. 

Curved  Mirrors. — Concave  Mirrors.  Relation  between  Curva- 
ture and  Principal  Focal  Length.  Secondary  Foci.  Conjugate 
Points.  Conjugate  Planes.  Focal  Lines.  Aberration.  Para- 
bolic Mirrors.  Convex  Mirrors.  Cylindrical  Mirrors. 

Plane  Mirrors. — Real  and  Virtual  Images.  Position  of  Image. 
Multiple  Reflections.  Kaleidoscope.  Sextant.  Goniometer. 

Simple  Microscopes.—  Reading  Lens.  Stanhope  Lens.  Wollas- 
ton's  Doublet,  Coddington  Lens.  The  Eye  as  Microscope. 
Magnifying  Power. 

Simple  Telescopes. — Opera  Glass.  Field  Glass.  Astronomical 
Telescope.  The  Eye  as  Telescope.  Camera  Ob.scura. 

Further  Study  of  Lenses.— Wave  Theory  explains  reflection  of 
rays.  Velocity-constant  and  Index  Refraction.  Relation  of 
Velocity-constanr,  Curvature  and  Focal  Length.  Relation 
between  Aperture  and  Focal  Length.  Optical  Centre  of  Lens, 
or  system  of  Lenses.  Aplanatic  Lenses.  Polyzonal  Lenses. 

Compound  Microscopes.  — Systems  of  Lenses.  Objectives. 
Immersion  Lenses.  Eye-pieces.  Modes  of  Illumination. 

Compound  Telescopes. — Refracting  Telescopes.  Day  and  Night 
Glasses.  Erecting  Lenses.  Object  Glasses.  Positive  and  Nega- 
tive Eyepieces.  Methods  of  Mounting.  Reflecting  Telescopes. 
Methods  of  arranging  Mirrors. 

Prisms. — Effects  of  oblique  incidence  on  light-waves.  Laws  of 
Prisms  Deviation  and  Displacement  of  Ray.  Minimum  Devi- 
ation. Minimum  Displacement.  Total  Internal  Reflection. 
Right-angled  Prisms.  Camera  Lucida.  Nachet’s  Prism.  Wen- 
ham’s  Prism. 

Gratings. — Colours  seen  at  edges  of  Shadows.  Interference 
of  two  sets  of  waves.  Grating  of  wires.  Gratings  ruled  on  glass 
and  metal.  Photographed  Gratings. 

Spectroscopes. — (a.)  Prism  Spectroscopes.  (4.)  Grating  Spec- 
troscopes. Arrangements  of  Slit.  Collimating  Telescope. 
Observing  Telescope.  Scales  of  Measurement.  Uses  of  Spectro- 
scopes. Properties  of  Long  Waves  and  Short  Waves  of  Spectrum. 

Achromatic  Combinations.  — Conditions  of  Achromatism. 
Achromatic  Prisms.  Achromatic  Lenses. 

Direct-Vision  Prisms. — Amici's  Prism.  Janssen’s  Prism. 
Thollon’s  Prism. 

Polarising  Apparatus. — Double-Image  Prisms.  Properties  of 
Calc-Spar  and  of  Tourmaline.  Construction  of  Nicol  Prisms. 
Ilartnack’s,  Gian’s,  and  other  Prisms.  Bundles  of  Glass  Plates. 
Artiflcial  Polarisers.  Polari-microscopes.  Preparation  of  Crystal 
Sections. 

Saccharimeters. — The  optical  properties  of  Quartz  and  Sugar. 
Special  apparatus  for  Polarimetry. 

Defect  of  Eye  as  Optical  Instrument. — Abenation.  Astigmat- 
ism. Turbidity.  Irradiation.  Polarisation.  Blind  spot.  Per- 
sistence of  Vision. 

Photometers. — Laws  of  illumination  Standards  of  Light. 
Carcel  Lamp.  Standard  Candle.  Legal  Unit.  Shadow  Photo- 
meters.  Colour-Photometers. 

Fee  for  this  Course,  Cs. 


PAPERS  WHICH  ARRIVED  TOO  LATE  FOR  THE 
BUFFALO  CONVENTION. 

Two  papers  of  exceptional  interest,  ooe  by  W.  B.  Bolton, 
and  the  other  by  W.  K.  Burton,  were  received  too  late 
for  reading  at  the  Convention  ; but  they  have  been 
printed,  and  v7e  reproduce  them  in  our  columns. 


COLLODIO -GELATINE  DRY  PLATES. 

BT  W.  B.  BOLTON. 

I may  commence  by  promising  you  that  I am  not  going  to 
attempt  to  persuade  you  to  give  up  gelatine  plates  for  the  sake 
of  preparing  and  using  a hybrid  description  of  article,  the 
advantages  of  which  are  probably  still  in  dispute.  Such  is 
certainly  not  my  intention,  for  I feel  certain  that  iu  America,  as 
elsewhere,  gelatine  has  gaiued  so  firm  a hold  upon  the  public, 
that  we  may  expect  it  to  retain  the  premier  position  for,  at 
least,  as  long  a period  as  the  old  wet  process  did  ; but  while  I 
hold  the  belief  in  the  present  supremacy  of  gelatine,  I have 
little  doubt  but  that  in  America,  as  in  Britain,  there  are  many 
who  still  continue  to  employ  the  old  bath  for  certain  purposes, 
and  who  will  probably  go  on  doing  so  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
My  object  in  writing  these  lines  is,  therefore,  to  direct  your 
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attention  to  the  possibility,  under  special  circumstauces,  of  so 
combining  the  old  and  the  new  methods,  that  convenience  of 
the  one  and  the  rapidity  of  the  other  may  be,  in  a great  measure, 
brought  into  conjunction.  In  other  words,  I wish  to  show  you 
how  it  is  possible  that  peculiar  conditions  may  arise  under 
which  a collodion  plate,  prepared  on  the  spot,  or  at  least  by  the 
operator  himself,  may  be  a necessity,  and,  further,  how  the 
rapidity  of  such  a plate  may  be  brought  within  measureable 
distance  of  the  modern  dry  plate. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  occupy  your  time  with  the  working 
details  of  the  proposed  process — those  will  be  found  dealt  with 
in  the  photographic  journals — but  merely  to  point  out  its 
applications.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  the  principle  of  the 
thing  rests  simply  in  treating  an  ordinary  washed  bath  plate 
with  an  organifier  or  accelerator  consisting  of  a rapid  gelatine 
emulsion,  and  either  drying  it  or  not  before  exposure  as 
circumstances  may  require.  For  this  purpose,  the  plate  is 
collodionized  and  silvered  in  the  usual  manner,  and  then  care- 
fully washed  to  remove  the  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The 
drained  surface  is  next  coated  with  a gelatine  emulsion  made  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  though  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  be  so 
particular  in  the  manipulation  as  when  the  emulsion  is  to  be 
applied  to  bare  glass,  or  to  seek  to  attain  so  high  a degree  of 
sensitiveness  as  that  given  by  the  best  commercial  plates.  The 
sensitive  collodion  film  acts  as  an  absorbent  substratum  which 
keeps  the  gelatine  on  the  plate  and  prevents  blistering  and 
frilling  ; it  also  prevents  the  crystallization  of  salts  by  decom- 
position formed  in  the  emulsion,  and  thus,  in  a great  measure, 
enables  us  to  dispense  with  the  troublesome  operation  of 
washing  to  ensure  their  removal.  An  emulsion  which  may  be 
easily  made  in  an  hour — and  which,  with  a suitable  addition  of 
alcohol  or  other  antiseptic,  will  keep  for  weeks  or  months — and 
the  ordinary  wet  plate  “ fixings  ” still  to  be  found  in  most 
studios,  are  all  that  are  required  to  produce  plates  which,  if  they 
do  not  possess  all  the  rapidity  of  the  best  commercial  ones,  are 
far  more  rapid  than  collodion,  while  possessing  most  of  the 
peculiarities  and  advantages  of  the  latter. 

Now,  as  to  the  uses  of  such  plates.  Of  course  1 know  in 
America  no  artist  ever  runs  out  of  plates  suddenly,  though  I 
have  heard  of  such  instances  in  England,  where  you  can  send 
the  boy  round  the  corner  and  have  afresh  stock  in  five  minutes. 
But  the  American  artist,  if  he  is  up  to  his  business,  knows  well 
that  the  sitter  will  not  wait,  nor  the  child  retain  its  sweetness 
of  temper  during  the  time  required  to  send  round  to  the  near- 
est stock  house,  a few  hundred  miles  away,  perhaps,  so  he 
behaves  differently.  But,  if  an  accident  should  happen,  as  they 
will  occasionally  in  the  best  regulated  establishments,  drag  out 
the  bath,  warm  up  the  emulsion,  and  before  baby  has  put  on 
his  first  frown,  you  are  ready  for  him. 

Then,  again,  you  may  experience  a sudden  demand  for  a 
plate  of  unaccustomed  or  unusual  size  ; or  you  may  find  your- 
self compelled  to  do  some  viewing  away  from  home,  and  on 
plates  that  are  not  your  gallery  size.  Rather  than  drag  bath, 
bottles,  and  tent  with  you,  you  will  find  it  to  your  interest  to 
leave  them  at  home,  and  just  take  with  you  a few  collodio- 
gelatine  plates. 

For  copying  and  enlarging  purposes  the  compound  films  give 
far  better  results  than  any  of  the  ordinary  gelatino-bromide 
plates,  or  even  than  gelatine  films  specially  prepared  for  copying 
purposes  ; while  for  lantern  transparencies  or  transparencies  for 
decorative  purposes,  nothing  can  surpass  them  either  in  quality 
or  convenience.  But,  perhaps,  the  most  useful  application 
which  the  professional  artist  will  find  for  collodio-gelatine  plates, 
will  be  the  making  of  opal  enlargements  ; here  it  is  possible  to 
secure  all  the  tone  and  quality  usual  with  a pyro  developed 
bath  plate,  as  well  as  nearly  the  rapidity  of  gelatine.  If  you 
don’t  mind  the  trouble  of  making  a special  collodio- bromide 
emulsion  to  use  instead  of  the  bath  and  collodion,  you  will  get 
far  better  tones  than  with  the  bath,  and  just  as  much  rapidity. 

But  it  is  useless  to  go  on  pointing  out  possible  applications  ; 
those  I have  named  are  a few  which  are  practically  useful,  and 
no  doubt  others  will  suggest  themselves  as  necessity  arises. 


ON  DEVELOPERS. 

nr  w.  K.  Bl'RTON. 

I have  defined  development  in  photography  as  the  strengthen- 
ing of  an  image  made  by  light.  There  are,  of  course,  processes 
for  which  this  definition  will  not  hold  good,  such  as  the  bitu- 
men process  of  Nicephore  Niepce,  and  the  carbon  process, 


wherein  development  consists,  so  to  speak,  of  “ disentangling  ” 
an  image  of  full  intensity  from  a superfluity  of  the  material 
from  which  it  is  composed. 

The  development  of  a Daguerreotype  plate  is  typical  of  de- 
velopment by  merely  strengthening  an  image.  As  all  know,  the 
Daguerreotype  film  consists  of  pure  iodide  of  silver  or  of  a mix- 
ture of  iodide  and  other  haloids.  As  to  what  the  latent  image 
consists  of,  that  is  a question  I am  not  prepared  to  enter  into  at 
present.  It  is,  however,  certainly  there  in  some  form  before  de- 
velopment, and  is  during  development  strengthened  by  piling 
minute  globules  of  mercury  on  to  it. 

The  development  of  a salt  is  precisely  analagous  to  the  action 
thus  described.  The  developer  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
nitrate  of  silver  in  the  bath  solution  which  adheres  to  the  film 
to  metallic  silver  in  a minute  state  of  division,  and  this  metallic 
silver  deposits  itself  on  the  latent  image,  which  is  probably  of 
the  same  nature  as  that  of  the  Daguerreotype  plate. 

The  action  of  the  now  universally  used  alkaline  developer  is 
quite  different  from  this  in  one  respect.  There  is  no  free  silver 
nitrate  present  in  the  films  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  it  has  to 
act  by  reducing  the  actual  haloid  to  a metallic  form.  For  a 
long  time  it  was  stated  that  it  was  impossible  to  develop  an 
image  in  silver  without  the  presence  of  free  silver  nitrate,  and 
the  announcement,  in  1861,  that  this  thing  was  possible  was 
hailed  with  derision. 

By  reference  to  the  Photographic  News  of  1861  (page  518), 

1 find  Mr.  Wharton  Simpson  describing  a set  of  experiments 
which  he  had  made  in  the  direction  indicated.  He  took  a bath 
plate,  washed  it  very  thoroughly,  dipped  it  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour  in  a strong  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium  to  remove 
any  trace  of  free  silver  nitrate  which  might  remain  after  the 
washing,  washed  it  again,  and  was  then  able,  after  exposure,  to 
develop  an  image  with  a solution  of  pyro.  In  this  little  experi- 
ment may  be  said  to  be  the  germ  which  has  rendered  the  rapid 
dry  plate  of  photography  of  to-day  a possibility.  It  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Simpson’s  experiments  were  performed 
merely  to  verity  a statement  made  by  Mr.  J.  Mudd,  who,  in 
turn,  gave  all  credit  for  this  discovery  to  Mr.  Wardley. 

Mr.  Simpson,  in  his  experiments,  speaks  of  no  addition  of  an 
alkali  to  the  pyrogallol  solution ; indeed,  indicates  that  there 
was  no  such  addition  ; but  it  is  probable  that  the  solution  was 
not  quite  neutral.  Captain  Abney  recently  stated  that  it  was 
impossible  to  reduce  a film  of  silver  bromide  by  an  absolutely 
neutral  solution  of  pyrogallol,  and  I have,  by  an  experiment, 
corroborated  this.  In  any  case,  it  was  but  a short  time  after 
Mr.  Simpson’s  experiment  was  performed  that  the  desirability 
of  using  an  alkaline  solution  was  established. 

The  alkaline  developer,  consisting  of  a solution  of  pyrogallol 
rendered  alkaline  with  an  alkaline  carbonate,  or  a caustic  alkali, 
with,  generally,  the  addition  of  some  neutral  salt,  which  acts  as 
a restrainer,  has  had  but  one  formidable  rival  to  this  day.  The 
rival  to  which  I refer  is  the  organic  iron  developer  discovered 
by  Mr.  Carey  Lea  in  1877.  In  that  year  Mr.  Lea  announced  that 
various  organic  salts  of  iron  acted,  in  a neutral  state,  as  power- 
ful developers  of  the  silver  haloids.  Of  the  salts  which  Mr. 
Lea  mentioned  eight  years  ago,  only  one  has  come  into  use,  at 
all  general,  as  a developer  for  dry  plates.  Others  are,  it  is  true, 
used  for  developing  gelatino-chloride  films,  either  on  paper  or 
on  glass,  to  produce  transparencies  and  prints  ; but  ferrous  oxa- 
late is  the  only  iron  developer  which  is  at  all  extensively  used  as 
a developer  for  bromide  of  silver. 

I do  not  know  to  what  degree  of  popularity  ferrous  oxalate 
has  attained  in  America  ; but,  to  judge  from  the  American 
periodicals,  I imagine  that  there  is  not  much  difference  in  the 
particular  point  in  question  between  those  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  Here,  at  any  rate,  there  are  very  few  to  be  found 
to  recommend  the  use  of  ferrous  oxalate  in  preference  to  alka- 
line pyro  in  practical  work.  For  my  own  part,  I am  very  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  the  alkaline  pyro.  I believe  that  the  reason 
why  some  prefer  oxalate,  and  prefer  to  add  certain  salts  to  the 
alkaline  developer,  is  because  they  make  it  their  first,  or,  at  any 
rate,  one  of  their  first  objects,  to  get  a “ pretty  negative.”  It 
only  needs  to  be  stated  to  be  admitted,  that  the  object  in  using 
a plate  is  not  to  get  a pretty  negative,  but  to  get  a negative 
from  which  we  can  get  a pretty  print.  Now,  it  is  certain  that 
a pretty  print  does  not  of  necessity  follow  from  a pretty  nega- 
tive. Nay,  I will  go  fartherthan  this,  and  will  say  that  the  best 
possible  print  with  gelatine  prints  is  never  got  from  a very 
pretty  negative ; that  a negative  with  an  image  tending  to  green, 
or  even  to  greenish-brown  or  yellow— not  excessively  so  tending 
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— will  give  a better  priut  tbau  a negative  showing  a pure  black 
image  ; but  more  of  this  anoD. 

I tnry  say  that  I have  tried  the  substances  which  have  been 
recently  suggested  as  substitutes  for  pyrogallol — bydrokinoDC) 
and  hydrochlorate  of  hydroxylamine — but  have  found  them  to 
give  results  decidedly  inferior  to  our  old  friend  pyro. 

Granted  that  pyro  forms  the  most  suitable  developer  for  our 
modern  plates,  the  next  question  which  arises  is,  what  alkali 
are  we  to  use  with  it  ? On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  we  have 
clung  with  remarkable  tenacity  to  caustic  ammonia.  Our  de- 
velopers have  for  the  last  few  years  consisted  of  mixtures  in 
various  proportions  of  the  pyrogallol,  caustic  ammonium,  and  a 
soluble  bromide — generally  bromide  of  ammonia  and  water. 
There  has  been  no  change  in  the  substances  used,  but  in  the 
proportion  in  which  they  have  been  used  there  has  been  great 
variety,  as  also  in  the  subsidiary  substance  used  to  prevent  the 
pyro  from  turning  very  brown  in  an  aqueous  solution.  Even 
greater  has  perhaps  been  the  variety  of  manners  in  which  diffe- 
rent plate  makers  have  continued  to  make  confusion  worse  con- 
founded by  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  they  have  stated 
the  formulas  that  they  recommended.  Each  maker  appears  to 
be  vicing  with  his  neighbour  in  the  task  of  making  it  as  difficult 
as  possible  for  the  user  of  the  plates  to  know  in  what  propor- 
tion the  ingredients  of  the  developer  are  present  in  the  solutions 
actually  poured  over  the  plate. 

Pyro,  with  caustic  ammonia,  being  the  developer  in  this 
country,  I,  some  few  months  ago,  carried  out  a series  of  experi- 
ments with  the  view  of  discovering  what  relative  proportions  of 
the  three  materials  mentioned  would  give  the  best  results  in 
actual  practice.  The  experiments  were  described  in  the  British 
Journal  of  Photography.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the 
descriptions  there  given 

“ Forty-eight  plates  were  exposed  under  a standard  sensito- 
meter  screen.  The  exposures  were  made  at  three  feet  from  a 
duplex  paraffin  lamp,  each  lasting  for  twenty  seconds.  As 
the  experiments  were  intended  to  be  comparative  merely,  it 
was  not  necessary  to  use  the  phosphorescent  tablet.  As  all  the 
exposures  were  made  within  an  hour,  it  may  be  assumed  that  no 
appreciable  variation  in  the  intensity  of  the  light  took  place, 
and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  a plate  exposed  before  those  to  be  used 
for  experiments,  and  another  after,  showed  no  appreciable  differ- 
ence wheu  developed  side  by  side. 

“ My  object  was  to  develop  these  plates,  each  with  a different 
developer,  so  that  there  should  be  one  developed  by  each  of  all 
the  variously  proportioned  developers  commonly  in  use. 

“ The  annexed  table  will  give  an  idea  of  the  variations  which 
existed  between  the  various  ingredients 

Table  No.  1. 


I -grain 

Half  grain 
i-grain 

pyro. 

1 grain 

2 grains 

bromide 

bromide 

bromide 

bromide 

of  am- 

of am- 

of am- 

of am- 

Half minim  ammonia 

monia. 

monia. 

monia. 

monia. 

...  1 . 

„.  2 . 

..  3 . 

..  4 

One  minim  ammonia 

...  5 . 

..  0 . 

..  7 . 

..  8 

Two  minims  ammonia 

...  9 . 

..  10  . 

..  11 

..  12 

Four  minims  ammonia 

...  13  . 
Table  No. 

..  14  ...  15  . 

2. 

One  gruin  pyro. 

..  16 

1-grain 

i-graui 

1 grain 

2 grains 

bromide 

bromide 

bromide 

bromide 

of  am- 

of am- 

of am- 

of am- 

Half minim  ammonia 

monia. 

monia. 

monia. 

monia. 

...  17  . 

..  18  . 

..  19  . 

..  20 

One  minim  ammonia 

...  21  . 

..  22  . 

..  23  . 

..  24 

Two  minims  ammonia 

...  25  . 

..  26  . 

..  27  . 

..  28 

F our  minims  ammonia 

...  29  . 
Table  No. 

...  30  ...  31  . 
3. 

Two  grains  pyro. 

..  32 

J -grain 

4-grain 

1 grain 

2 grains 

bromide 

i bromide 

bromide 

bromide 

of  am- 

of am- 

of am- 

of am- 

Half minim  ammonia 

monia. 

monia. 

monia. 

monia. 

...  33  . 

...  34  . 

..  35  . 

..  36 

One  minim  ammonia 

...  37  . 

...  38  . 

..  39  . 

..  40 

Two  minim  ammonia 

...  41  . 

...  42  . 

..  43  . 

..  44 

Four  minims  ammonia 

...  45  . 

..  46  . 

..  47  . 

..  48 

" The  quantities  are  in  the  somewhat  unscientific  form  of 
grains  to  the  ounce.  It  will  be  seen  that  pyro  was  used  in 
quantities  from  half  a grain  to  two  grains,  ammouia  from  half  a 
minim  to  four  minims,  and  bromide  from  a quarter  of  a grain 
to  two  grains. 

“ I do  not  profess  to  have  observed  any  very  refined  degree  of 


accuracy  in  the  experiments.  I have,  however,  kept  well  within 
the  degree  of  accuracy  commonly  observed  by  photographers  ; 
that  is  to  say,  I have  employed  with  care,  the  usual  druggist's 
scales  and  weights,  and  the  ordinary  glass  measures.  The  pyro 
was  not  made  up  with  any  preservative,  lest  such,  acting  as  a re- 
strainer, should  disturb  the  results.  A four-grain  solution  in 
distilled  water  was  made  immediately  before  commencing  the 
experiments.  The  ammonia  solution  was  used  in  the  form  of 
one  part  of  commercial  '88  ammonia  to  nine  parts  of  water,  the 
ammonia  bromide  in  the  form  of  a ten  per  cent,  solution.  Wheu 
very  small  quantities  were  to  be  measured  out,  each  of  those 
solutions  were  first  diluted  in  considerable  quantity  to  one-tenth 
of  its  strength. 

" In  mixing  each  developer,  solutions  containing  twice  the 
quantities  marked  in  this  table  were  poured  into  a glass  measure, 
and  the  whole  was  made  up  to  two  uuuces.  I imagine  that  no 
one  will  have  any  difficulty  iu  understanding  the  tables  ; but, 
lest  he  have,  I give  an  example: 

“ If  we  take  No.  24,  we  Gud  at  the  head  of  the  table  No.  2,  in 
which  it  is,  ‘ 1 grain  pyro.’  At  the  beginning  of  the  line  in 
which  it  is,  we  find  ‘ 1 minim  ammonia,’  and  at  the  head  of  the 
column  in  which  it  is,  we  find  ‘2  grains  bromide  of  ammonium.’ 
This  means  that  plate  No.  24  was  developed  with  a solution 
containing  1 grain  pyro,  1 minim  ammouia,  and  2 grains  bro- 
mide of  ammonium  in  each  ounce. 

“ In  making  a series  of  experiments  with  various  developers, 
it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  determine  what  shall  be  the  limit  of 
development.  A time  limit  would  be  by  far  the  easiest  to  work 
with,  but  I cannot  see  that  any  useful  results  would  come  from 
experiments  performed  with  such  a limit.  For  example,  sup- 
pose a limit  of  four  minutes  was  taken — that  is  to  say,  that  each 
plate  was  to  be  developed  for  four  minutes.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  a developer  which,  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes,  would 
have  produced  a better  result  than  on  another  in  four  minutes, 
might  at  the  end  of  four  minutes  have  shown  scarcely  any  re- 
sult at  all  ; whilst  another,  which  would  show  ru  excellent 
result  at  the  end  of  two  miuutes,  might  have  entirely  destroyed 
the  plate  at  the  end  of  four. 

“On  thinking  this  matter  over,  it  appeared  to  me  that,  were  it 
practicable,  the  best  limit  would  be  one  of  density  ; that  is  to 
say,  that  each  developer  should  be  allowed  to  act  till  it  showed 
the  first  square  of  the  sensitometer  tablet  of  a certain  fixed 
density,  which  should  be  about  the  greatest  wished  for  in  ordi- 
nary negatives.  According,  then,  to  the  highest  number  visible, 
and  the  clearness  or  the  reverse  of  the  unexposed  parts  of  the 
plates,  would  the  developer  be  judged. 

“ Although  this  criterion  of  density  appeared  to  me  by  far  the 
best  one,  I gave  it  up  as  impracticable.  The  judgment  of  density 
is  at  all  times  a very  difficult  matter,  and,  moreover,  inaccuracies 
are  liable  to  be  introduced  by  variations  in  the  thickness  of  the 
film. 

“ I decided,  therefore,  on  a less  scientific  but  more  practicable 
limit.  I developed  in  each  case,  either  until  the  developer  ap- 
peared to  have  long  ceased  to  produce  any  further  chaDge  on  the 
plate,  or  till  fog  became  apparent.  As  life  is  short,  I had  to  set, 
besides  this,  some  time  limit  to  the  experiments.  I therefore 
fixed  the  maximum  time  of  development,  in  any  circumstance, 
at  half-an  hour.  This  I considered  to  be  as  long  as  it  was  likely 
that  any  development  should  be  continued  in  practice. 

“ The  plates  used  were  of  commercial  make.  The  brand  is 
fairly  rapid,  and  in  ordinary  working  gives  very  brilliant 
negatives,  with  exceedingly  clear  shadows. 

“ The  difference  iu  result  produced  by  developers  containing 
extremely  different  quantities  of  the  ingredients  is  less  than  I 
should  have  expected.  Thus,  a developer  containing  in  each 
ounce  half  a grain  pyro,  half  a minim  ammonia,  and  two  grains 
bromide,  which  I should  have  expected  to  show  scarcely  any 
trace  of  image,  shows  one  with  the  first  few  figures  of  great 
density,  and  shows  only  eight  figures  of  the  sensitometer  less 
than  one  containing  two  grains  pyro,  four  minims  ammonia,  and 
a quarter  grain  bromide.” 

Increase  of  pyro  has,  as  might  be  expected,  wrought  increase 
of  density.  Increase  of  ammonia,  when  accompanied  by  increase 
of  bromide,  has  had  the  same  result,  but  without  increase  of 
bromide  has  resulted,  a3  a rule,  in  decrease  of  density.  Increase 
of  ammonia  has  also  resulted  in  increase  of  detail  up  to  a certain 
point,  after  which,  except  when  increase  of  bromide  has 
accompanied  it,  actual  falling  off'  in  detail  has  accompanied  the 
increase  of  alkali. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  taking  “ averages  ” from  the 
reading  of  the  different  plates  : — 
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“ The  average  of  the  highest  figures  of  all  the  plates  developed 
by  the  developer's  table  No.  1 is  20 ‘8 1 . In  table  No.  2 it  is 

20- 80.  In  table  No.  3,  21-56. 

“ It  will  be  seen  here  that  there  is  really  very  little  difference 
between  the  average  figures  got  from  the  three  tables  —that  is 
to  say,  that  the  result  of  altering  the  quantity  of  pyro  is  neither 
to  increase  nor  to  decrease  detail  to  an  appreciable  extent.  It 
has,  however,  as  I have  already  said,  when  increased,  the  effect 
of  causing  development  to  take  considerably  longer.  In  other 
words,  pyro  acts  as  a retarder,  not  as  a restrainer.  My 
impression  on  first  looking  at  the  plates  was  that  those  deve- 
loped with  the  larger  quantities  of  pyro  showed  a little  less 
detail  than  the  others ; but  this  general  impression  is  shown  by 
the  precise  figures  given  to  have  been  wrong. 

“ The  other  averages  that  I have  worked  out  are  not  the 
results  of  the  one  of  absolute  quantities  of  ammonia  aud  bromide, 
but  of  relative  quantities.  Thus,  I have  taken  all  plates  deve- 
loped with  ammonia  and  bromide  in  equal  quantities  of 
ammonia  and  bromide  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one,  and  so  forth. 
The  results  are  as  follows  : — 

“With  bromide  4,  arnmmia  1,  the  average  figure  is  17'6C. 
With  bromide  2,  ammonia  1,  it  is  19.  With  bromide  aud  am- 
monia equal,  it  is  20-66.  With  bromide  1,  ammonia  2,  it  is  21  "72. 
With  bromide  1,  ammonia  4,  it  is  22-J3.  With  bromide  1, 
ammonia  8,  it  is  2216.  With  bromide  1,  ammonia  16,  it  is 

21- 33.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  here  detail  increases  very  decidedly  til! 
the  ratio  of  ammonia  to  bromide  becomes  as  2 to  1.  It  then 
farther  increases  slightly  between  that  ratio  and  the  next — viz., 
4 to  1 — after  which  it  falls  off  with  farther  relative  increase  of 
ammonia. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  understood,  that  the  figures  given  are 
relative,  not  absolute.  Thus,  under  “ ammonia  1,  bromide  2,” 
are  included  plates  developed  with  quarter  grain  bromide  and 
half  minim  ammonia,  those  with  half  grain  bromide  and  one 
minim  ammonia,  those  with  one  grain  bromide  and  two  minims 
ammonia,  and  those  with  two  grains  of  bromide  and  four  minims 
ammonia. 

The  total  increase  by  altering  the  ratios  of  bromide  to 
ammonia  from  four  bromide  to  one  ammonia,  to  one  bromide 
four  ammonia,  will  be  seen  to  be  less  than  five  figures.  Cer- 
tainly an  amount  of  compensation  for  over-exposure — which  the 
thing  practically  resolves  itself  iuto — is  less  than  I should  have 
expected. 

Having  got  out  so  much  more  than  I expected  by  developers 
when  the  ratio  of  bromide  was  so  high  as  compared  with 
ammonia,  I tried  the  effect  of  developing  for  a great  length  of 
time  with  the  following  somewhat  peculiarly  constituted 
developer  : — 

Pyro  I grain 

Bromide  4 grains 

Ammonia ...  .1  minim 


Water  ...  up  to  1 ounce 

This  developer  was  allowed  to  act  for  the  whole  night  on  a plate 
exposed  with  the  others,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  figure  20 
was  visible,  and  the  density  was  ample,  although  the  image  was 
of  a peculiar  orange-brown  colour. 

You,  in  America,  have  led  the  way  in  the  adoption  in  practice 
of  various  alkalies,  besides  the  caustic  ammonia,  still,  as  I have 
said,  almost  universally  used  here.  I tried  a set  of  experiments 
some  time  ago,  using  caustic  soda,  caustic  ammonia,  caustic 
potash,  and  the  three  corresponding  carbosates. 

I failed  to  perceive  any  particular  advantage  in  either  the 
caustic  potash  or  the  caustic  soda.  In  fact,  after  giving  a very 
fair  trial  with  various  brands  of  plates,  I concluded  that,  if  a 
caustic  alkali  is  to  be  used,  it  had  better  be  our  old  friend, 
ammonia. 

The  carbonates,  on  the  other  hand,  offer,  in  my  experience,  a 
very  great  advantage  for  certain  work.  It  is  more  easy  by  then- 
use  to  get  density  cr  pluck  than  with  ammouia.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  considerably  slower  in  their  action.  One,  for 
example,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  ammonia,  and 
who  adopts  carbonate  of  ammonium,  is  likely  at  first  to 
conclude  that  from  the  carbonate  no  good  will  come  at  all.  By 
the  time  that  development  would  have  been  complete  with  am- 
monia, the  carbonate  has  produced  only  a thin  phantom  image 
of  the  highest  lights  of  the  picture.  It  is,  however,  extra- 
ordinary how  steadily  density  continues  to  increase  with  the 
carbonate,  till,  before  long,  it  has  become  greater  thau  could 
have  been  got  with  ammonia  through  any  length  of  time. 


Of  course,  in  many  cases,  it  is  no  advantage  to  be  able  to 
gain  excessive  density.  For  example,  where  slow  plates  are  used 
on  lan  Iscapo  subjects,  and  in  portraiture  with  suitable  plates, 
density  is,  as  a rule,  gained  with  the  greatest  care,  using 
ammouia,  and  I can  see  no  particular  use  in  replacing  it  with 
the  carbonate.  It  is  when  we  have  to  u«e  plates  of  excessive 
rapidity,  for  instantaneous  or  other  work,  when,  as  all  know, 
the  difficulty  in  getting  density  is  usually  the  greatest  we  have 
to  contend  with,  and  when  subjects  deficient  in  contrast  have 
to  be  treated,  that  the  carbonates  become  useful. 

The  following  are  the  relative  quantities  of  the  three  car- 
bonates mentioned,  which  are  necessary  to  produce  solutions  of 
the  same  alkalinity  : — 

Sodium  carbonate  (cryst.  as  washing  soda)  ...  TO 
Potassium  carbonate  (cryst.)  ...  ...  ...  6-1 

Ammonium  carbonate...  ...  ...  ...  3'36 

Using  of  the  washing  soda  25  grains  to  the  ounce,  aud  of  the 
other  carbonates  quantities  giving  the  same  alkalinity  to  the 
solution,  I found  sodium  carbonate  to  bo  considerably  the  most 
rapid  in  its  action  ; next  to  it  potassium  carbonate,  and  slowest 
of  all  ammoniam  carbonate  ; that  is  to  say,  using  in  each  case 
no  restrainer  at  all.  The  ultimate  density  which  could  be  gained 
I found  to  be  inversely  as  the  rapidity  of  development  ; that  is 
to  say,  the  slow  carbonate  of  ammonium  would,  if  time  was 
allowed,  give  a denser  image  than  any  of  the  others.  For  this 
reason  I prefer  to  use  it  when  I use  a carbonate  at  all ; that  is  to 
say,  when  I know  that  with  ammonia  there  will  be  difficulty  in 
getting  density. 

I fear  that  I am  making  a statement  which  will  appear  hereti- 
cal to  some  of  you  when  I say  that  lean  recognize  no  advantage 
arising  from  the  use  of  any  additions  to  the  developer  beyond 
the  simple  pyro  and  carbonate  of  arnm  mia,  except  such  small 
quantity  of  acid  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  pyro  stock  solutions 
to  preserve  it. 

It  is  true  that  by  using  sulphite  of  soda,  sulphurous  acid,  or 
one  of  the  various  other  substances  which  have  been  from  time 
to  time  recommended,  1 might  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  alum 
baths;  but  I very  considerably  prefer  the  slightly  greenish  image 
got  by  the  use  of  the  simple  pyro  and  carbonate  developer, 
followed  by  the  alum  bath,  to  the  pure  black  image  got  when 
sulphite  is  used.  As  I have  said,  I believe  a better  print  is  got, 
and  one  reason  of  this  is,  I believe,  that  without  the  snlphite  a 
greater  range  of  light  is  correctly  registered  on  the  film. 


RED  PRINTS  FOR  THE  DRAFTSMAN. 

Av  innumerable  quantity  of  red  photographs  are  made  daily  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  These  red  prints  are  termed  silver 
prints,  and  although  they  in  reality  do  not  deserve  to  be  called 
silver-prints  par  excellence , there  is  a certain  reason  or  excuse 
for  that  generally  adopted  name. 

llardwich’s  theory  of  substitution — that  is,  gold  substituting 
the  silver  of  the  photograph  in  the  toning  process — does  not 
find  auy  application  here,  as  the  prints  in  question  are  simply 
silver  proofs,  fixed,  without  being  toned,  in  a pure  and  plain 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  washed,  and  dried.  A majority 
of  the  illustrations  of  our  daily  newspapers,  trade  journals, 
price  lists,  and  various  other  publications,  when  printed  on  the 
ordinary  press  from  relief  plates  or  zinc  etchings,  have  for  a 
base  the  photographic  silver,  or  red  prints.  Such  prints,  taken 
from  the  ordinary  negitives,  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  a drafts- 
man, who  reduces  the  photographic  half-tone,  or  stipple — in  fact, 
breaks  up  the  original  photograph  into  a system  of  lines,  de- 
stroying its  original  character  altogether.  Tne  photograph, 
having  so  far  served  the  purpose  of  being  a sketch  to  the  finished 
picture,  is  now  removed  from  the  papsr.  A strong  solution  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  is  poured  over  it,  and  in  the  manner  of 
the  so-called  magic  photographs,  the  silver  deposit  on  the  paper 
is  bleached  out,  leaving  visible  only  the  India  ink  work  upon  a 
white  ground. 

Such  pictures  are,  or  ought  to  be,  a correct  representation  in 
like  manner  of  the  photograph  employed.  In  portraits  the 
likeness  can  be  kept  well,  and  in  landscapes,  in  machinery,  and 
other  inanimate  objects,  the  most  intricate  details  can  be 
rendered  sharp  and  distinct  as  in  the  original  photograph. 

The  drawing  in  its  present  condition  is  handed  now  again  to 
the  photographer,  who  reproduces  from  it  a negative  of  ex- 
tremely strong  intensity,  fit  to  make  from  it  a relief  plate,  or  to 
print  it  on  a biebromated  albumen  or  asphaltum  film  upon  a 
zinc  plate,  preparatory  to  the  etching  process. 
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Photographs  for  red  prints  are  mostly  always  enlargements 
of  the  originals  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three.  By  reducing 
the  drawing  afterwards  to  the  original  size,  the  Hues  are  rendered 
extremely  sharp  and  delicate.  Etchings  and  relief  plates  man- 
aged in  this  manner  are  frequently  of  a beauty  equal  to  any 
well  executed  wood  engraving. 

The  makiug  of  red  prints  for  the  engraver  or  draftsman, 
simple  as  it  may  appear,  has  its  difficulties,  as  well  as  any  other 
photographic  process.  The  tone  of  the  print  is  of  great  import- 
ance ; if  inclined  to  be  black,  or  when  printed  too  deep,  the 
draftsman  is  unable  to  see  the  ink  lines,  especially  when  very 
fine.  The  negative  must  also  be  of  a certain  quality  ; all  details 
must  be  visible,  and  great  contrasts  between  light  and  shade 
must  be  avoided ; still  the  plate  must  be  able  to  give  a well- 
defined  and  somewhat  brilliant  print.  Negatives  for  red  prints, 
which  are  mostly  made  on  collodion,  are  somewhat  over-exposed 
and  slightly  intensified.  Ordinary  llives  paper  is  u-ed  for  print- 
ing, salted  with  chloride  of  ammonium  or  barium,  from  10  to 
30  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water.  Citric  acid,  the  same  quantity 
as  the  chloride,  may  be  added  to  the  salting  bith,  or  the  salted 
paper,  when  dried,  may  be  floated  for  a minute,  before  silvering, 
upon  an  acid  solution  of  the  same  strength.  Tiio  strength  of 
the  silver  should  be  regulated  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
saltiag  bath  ; weak  solutions  are,  however,  preferable.  After 
the  proof  has  been  printed  to  the  desired  depth,  it  is  washed  in 
water  acidulated  with  citric  acid,  and  after  all  acidity  has  been 
washed  away,  fixed  in  a fresh  hyposulphite-of-soda  solution,  1'8. 
Organic  matter,  like  gelatiue  or  boiled  starch,  in  the  salting- 
bath,  assists  in  keeping  the  red  colour. 

A brick-red  or  a muddy  yellowish  tone  is  probably  caused  by 
too  strong  a silver  solution  or  impure  hypo.  The  quality  of  the 
negative  has  as  much  to  do  with  a good  tone  of  the  print  as  in 
any  other  process.  The  washing  of  the  print  must  be  done 
quickly  and  thoroughly.  Hypo  in  the  print  prevents  the  per- 
fect bleaching  of  the  print  with  mercury  ; too  much  washing 
softens  the  paper  and  makes  its  surface  woolly  ; hence,  the  addi- 
tion of  gelatine  or  starch  is  advisable  also  to  impart  strength 
to  the  paper.  The  red  tone  of  the  print  is  of  great  importance  ; 
it  assists  greatly  the  engraver’s  work.  The  fine  lines  he  diaws 
upon  the  photograph  are  more  distinct  and  more  visible  to  him 
than  when  made  upon  a bluish-blick  ground.  There  is  a great 
demand  for  silver  prints  in  the  engraving  district  of  New  York, 
and  when  they  are  made  in  the  manner  described,  or  by  a similar 
process,  they  are  always  satisfactory  to  the  engraver.  These 
prints  find  a practical  application. 

How  to  obtain  beautiful  and  decided  red  tones  has  been  de- 
scribed repeatedly.  The  methods  with  bichromate,  grape  sugar, 
and  silver  development,  and  many  others,  give  splendid  results, 
and  are  highly  interesting  to  the  student  as  well  as  the  practi- 
tioner, but  neither  of  them  has  gained  such  a popularity  as  the 
simple  so-called  silver  print. — C.  E.,  in  the  Photographic  Times. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  SPECTROSCOPE— 
Lecture  II. 

BY  CAPTAIN  W.  DEW.  ABNEY,  B.E.,  F.R.S.* 

Photographic  spectroscopy  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
when  you  know  how  to  do  it,  but  it  requires  a deal  of  patience 
to  learn  every  dodge.  As  a rule,  a photographer  is  a patient 
man  ; iudeed,  there  ought  to  be  no  class  of  men  who  have  more 
patience  than  photographers ; hence  spectroscopy  should  not  be 
difficult  to  them. 

Here  is  another  piece  of  apparatus  which  is  very  useful  in  the 
spectroscope.  It  is  an  apparatus  by  which  you  cm  take  a great 
many  spectra  on  one  plate.  I need  not  enter  into  its  details ; 
it  is  simply  a dark  slide,  by  which  a rack  and  pinion  motion  can 
be  raised,  so  that  the  plate  gives  a fresh  surface  at  each  exposure. 
The  only  light  accessible  to  the  plate  comes  through  an  opening 
of  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  cut  longitudinally  in 
the  shade.  By  this  method  we  can  get  about  sixteen  differeut 
spectra  of  different  materials  on  the  same  plate. 

Here  is  another  piece  of  apparatus  which  is  also  useful  iu 
investigations  with  photography.  It  is  a slide  in  which  you  can 
expose  plates  in  different  gases  or  liquids— that  is  to  say,  iu  water, 
in  alcohol,  in  nitrogen,  and  so  on.  It  is  essentially  a glass  cell 
which  slips  into  a dark  slide  especially  adapted  for  it ; on  the 
top  there  is  an  air-tight  junction,  which  is  screwed  down,  and 
there  are  two  little  tubes  through  which  you  can  fill  the  cell 
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with  gas  or  water,  or  whatever  other  material  you  wish  to  use. 
This  is  very  useful  iu  investigating  the  behaviour  of  different 
sensitive  salts  under  differeut  conditions  of  moisture,  pressure, 
&c.  This  cell  has  been  used  in  a great  many  hundred  experi- 
ments, and  I hope  it  will  be  used  in  a great  many  more.  Those 
who  are  going  iu  for  spectroscopy  should  not  bo  without  such  an 
apparatus  as  this,  for  I do  not  believe  much  real  investigation 
can  be  done  without  something  of  the  kind.  The  sensitive  salt 
of  silver  acts  differently  when  isolated  from  its  atmospheric 
surroundings,  and  the  only  way  to  ascertain  how  it  does  so  is  to 
exp  ;se  it  with  other  surroundings,  and  to  differentiate  the  re- 
sults one  from  another.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a perfect 
vacuum  ; you  cannot  say  you  expose  a plate  iu  vacuo,  and,  for 
this  reason,  I say  you  have  to  differentiate  between  the  different 
media  in  which  you  expose  a plate,  iu  order  to  get  at  the  true 
result  which  would  happen  supposing  you  could  expose  the 
plate  in  vacuo. 

You  saw  last  time  how  you  could  recombine  a spectrum  by 
means  of  a lens,  to  form  white  light. 

Now,  I want  to  show  you  that  it  is  not  impossible  to  develop 
a plate  inwhire  light.  I expose  a plate  behind  a negative  to  the 
electric  light,  and  in  the  cell  which  is  placed  in  the  patch  of 
white  light  is  some  developing  solution  (which  is  quite  colour- 
less). The  plate  is  dipped  into  it.  The  image  comes  out  into  it, 
although  exposed  to  white  light,  without  fog,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  an  impossibility.  I have  another  plate  placed  behind 
the  same  negative.  I expose  half  of  that  plate  for  half  a 
minute  to  the  white  light  on  the  screen,  and  the  other  half  to 
apparent  darkness,  but  in  the  same  position  on  the  screen  for  a 
couole  of  minutes.  The  plate  on  development  shows  that  the 
half  which  was  exposed  to  what  was  presumably  white  light 
gives  tiQ  image,  while  the  half  exposed  in  the  dark  shows  a per- 
fect picture.  I dare  say  many  of  you  have  guessed  my  trick, 
for  it  is  merely  a trick  ; but  for  those  who  have  not,  I will  show 
you  how  it  is  done.  It  is  perfectly  easy,  by  mixing  two  ele- 
ments of  light  of  difterent  refrangibility,  to  produce  a colour 
which,  at  all  events,  to  our  eyes  is  a white  light.  But  you  must 
not  take  it  for  granted  that  wherever  you  can  s ae  white  light 
you  can  photograph  with  it,  because  it  is  quite  possible  you  may 
not.  It  is  only  a trick,  but  some  of  these  tricks  bear  fruit  in  a 
very  practical  manner.  I will  re-form  white  light  again,  and  we 
will  examine  it  by  mains  of  the  colour-chart  I showed  you  last 
time.  You  will  see  that  when  the  red  is  placed  in  the  white 
light  there  is  blackness — no  colour  whatever — the  yellow  looks 
bright,  as  does  the  blue  ; all  the  other  colours  are  gone,  except 
some  few  which  are  of  a nondescript  colour.  The  meaning  of  it 
is  this:  we  have  simply  a combination  of  yellow  and  blue,  which 
gives  us  the  appearance  of  white  light.  [The  blue  and  yellow 
rays  were  shown  to  be  coming  through  two  slits  placed  at  the 
focussing  screen  of  the  camera.]  The  blue  has  no  power  of  act- 
ing on  the  iodide  or  chloride  of  silver,  neither  has  the  yellow, 
and,  therefore,  the  white  light,  which  is  made  by  the  combina- 
tion of  those  two  colours,  is  powerless  to  act  on  films  made  of 
such  materials  as  those.  We  can  also  produce  a white  light, 
practically,  by  a red  and  green,  and  if  we  examine  this  (which 
is  a very  good  imitation  of  white  light)  in  the  same  way,  you 
will  not  see  the  whole  series  of  colours  in  the  colour  chart  any 
better  than  you  did  before.  The  red  comes  out  perfectly,  but 
the  blue,  is  no  longer  visible  ; the  blue  becomes  green,  and  the 
violet  becomes  red  ; the  yellow  is  also  not  intense.  This  is 
because  we  have  only  two  colours  present,  viz.,  the  red  and  the 
green.  The  apparent  darkness  to  which  we  exposed  the  one- 
half  of  the  plate  was  iu  reality  the  dark  ultra-violet  light,  and 
I need  say  no  more  regarding  that. 

I told  you  last  time  that  this  was  a very  interesting  way  of 
studying  the  spectrum.  You  see  how,  by  combining  two  lights 
together,  you  may  have  a light  which  is  perfectly  safe  for  cer- 
tain salts  of  silver.  On  the  screen  is  the  spectrum  taken  on  the 
three  ordinary  salts  of  silver — chloride,  iodide,  and  bromide. 
The  iodide  stops  exactly  at  the  violet.  Below  that  light  we 
have  no  action  whatever,  and  we  therefore  may  expose  an 
iodide  plate  with  impunity  to  any  rays  below  the  violet.  A 
bromide  pi  ite,  you  see,  is  sensitive  down  as  far  as  the  yellow, 
and,  therefore,  it  would  be  impossible  to  develop  a bromide  plate 
iu  such  a light  as  I showed  you  just  now,  whereas  iodide  is  per- 
fectly capable  of  being  developed  in  such  white  light ; the 
chloride  again  stopped  very  nearly  with  the  limits  of  violet,  so 
that  it  would  be  safe  to  develop  a chloride  plate  in  such  a 
light. 

[The  lecturer  concluded  with  a brief  explanation  of  the  diffrac- 
tion spectrum.] 
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The  Photographic  Exhibition  authorities  say  they  will 
not  receive  exhibits  after  Thursday,  September  24,  thus 
leaving  a clear  time  of  less  than  four  weeks  from  to-day. 

A dinner  to  celebrate  the  coming  of  age  of  the  emul- 
sion process  in  photography.  On  the  9th  of  September 
it  will  be  just  twenty-one  years  since  Sayce  and  Bolton 
published  their  collodion  emulsion  method,  and  the 
majority  of  the  process  is  to  be  celebrated  by  a dinner,  to 
be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Photographic  Club,  at 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  9tb, 
at  6.30.  Anyone  wishing  to  attend  should  immediately 
notify  the  fact  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Club,  E.  Dunmore, 
1,  Beacon  Hill,  Camden  Road,  N.  Dinner  to  cost  5s.  6d. 


Several  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  comprehensive 
negatives  of  the  great  mass  meeting  held  in  Hyde  Park  on 
Saturday  last,  on  behalf  of  the  protection  of  young  girls. 
How  far  these  efforts  proved  successful  we  shall  doubtless 
see  in  due  course  ; but  meanwhile  the  presence  of  a photo- 
graphic artist  in  the  Park  afforded  at  least  one  scoffer  a 
chance  for  making  a poor  joke.  “ If  I’d  my  way,”  he  ex- 
claimed, poiuting  to  the  apparatus,  “ I’d  have  the  whole 
of  the  speeches  made  in  camera !” 


What  is  the  best  varnish  for  negatives?  One  who  has 
had  much  experience — W.  M.  Ashman — says  that  he  finds 
most  satisfactory  negative  varnish  made  by  mixing  1 part 
of  commercial  white  hard  varnish  with  3 parts  of  methyl- 
ated spirit ; but  5 drops  of  castor  oil  must  be  added  to 
each  pint  of  the  diluted  varnish,  as  otherwise  the  film  will 
be  too  brittle. 


People  who  keep  valuable  dogs  should  have  them  photo- 
graphed, and  keep  plenty  of  copies  for  distribution  at  the 
police  stations,  in  case  the  animal  is  lost — or  stolen.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  describe  a dog  accurately,  whereas  no  mis- 
take is  likely  to  be.made  over  a photograph. 


A greyhound  has  sometimes  been  put  forward  as  the 
personification  of  grace  and  beauty.  It  is  a pity  that 
photography  should  upset  this  cherished  idea,  but  it 
certainly  did  so,  if  we  might  judge  from  a collection  of 
photographs  of  famous  racing  dogs  which  we  saw  the  other 
day  in  the  office  of  a well-known  sporting  publication. 
Small,  mean-looking  heads,  enormously-developed  hind 
quarters,  and  a certain  scraggiuess  of  outline,  were  w hat 
the  photographs  showed.  But  perhaps  the  photographer 
was  in  fault — let  us  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  reputation  of 
the  greyhound,  that  he  was.  Most  of  the  animals  were 
vignetted,  and  not  very  skilfully ; and  the  celebrated  ‘‘  Wild 
Mint  ” appeared  with  a bit  chopped  out  of  its  neck,  the 
equally  celebrated  “Mineral  Water”  with  a mangy- 
looking  tail  and  the  shape  of  its  nose  altered,  while  to  the 
renowned  “ Honeywood  ” was  given  a shaggy  coat,  making 
it  at  a distance  look  only  like  a cross  with  the  retriever. 


The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  these  photographs  is,  that  if 
you  can  only  vignette  clumsily,  it  is  best  not  to  make  the 
attempt. 


Eccentricity  and  false  art  can  go  no  further  than  in  the 
decoration  (?)  of  photograph  frames  with  stuffed  kittens 
and  mice.  What  fun  there  can  be  in  a couple  of  kittens 
popping  up  their  heads  from  behind  a plush  frame  con- 
taining a portrait  it  is  difficult  to  tell,  and  still  more  diffi* 
cult  when  a stuffed  mouse  is  on  the  frame  at  one  side  of 
the  face,  and  a kitten  pursuing  it  on  the  other ! Are  such 
things  really  popular,  or  are  they  exhibited  simply  to  draw 
a crowd  to  a shop  window  ? 


Mr.  George  Smith,  of  Colebrook  Row,  writing  to  the 
Eu'jUsh  Mechanic  on  the  subject  of  lantern  slides,  points 
out  the  desirability  of  allowing  an  interval  of  darkness 
between  the  exhibition  of  each  slide.  He  asserts  that 
“most  people  aie  heartily  tired  of  dissolving  views.’’ 
Without  going  so  far  as  this,  we  are  inclined  to  hold  with 
Mr.  Smith  that  the  separation  of  the  slides  is  the  most 
artistic  method  of  exhibition,  as  well  as  being  less  fatiguing 
to  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  The  melting  of  one  view  into 
another,  when  first  introduced,  no  doubt  caused  a pleasaut 
surprise,  but  the  public  are  now  well  used  to  it,  and  it  may 
well  be  dispensed  with,  save  in  instances  where  sequence 
is  a necessity.  Mr.  Smith  also  protests  strongly  against 
the  practice  of  making  all  sorts  of  slides  with  uniform  masks 
for  the  sake  of  uniformity  of  shape  on  the  screen. 


The  identification  of  the  supposed  murderer  of  Mr. 
Preller — a mysterious  tragedy  which  is  causing  great  ex- 
citement in  the  United  States — appears  to  have  been 
brought  about  by  means  of  a photograph  of  a pair  of 
magic  lanterns.  Some  time  before  the  murder  a young 
man  named  Brooks  disappeared  from  the  town  of  Hyde, 
in  Cheshire,  taking  with  him  a pair  of  magic  lanterns, 
which  he  had  borrowed  from  a Dr.  Sidebotham.  After 
the  Preller  murder,  Dr.  Sidebotham  received  from  America 
an  illustrated  police  paper  containing  several  portraits  of 
criminals.  One  of  these  he  recognized  as  the  portrait  of 
Brooks,  and  mentioning  [the  circumstance  of  the  lanterns, 
he  was  asked  to  give  a description  of  them,  which  he  did,  in 
the  best  way  possible,  namely,  by  sending  a photograph, 
which  he  happened  to  have,  of  the  lanterns.  The  identi- 
fication of  these  lanterns,  which  were  made  by  the 
Sciopticon  Company,  Colebrook  Row,  Islington,  would 
seem,  so  Dr.  Sidebotham  has  told  a correspondent  of  an 
evening  paper,  to  be  conclusive  evidence  against  Brooks. 


We  have  never  been  able  to  discover  the  reason  of  the 
connection  between  photography  and  the  music  hall  stage. 
It  was  a common  thing,  in  the  old  glass  positive  days,  for 
a man  who  practised  cheap  photography  in  the  daytime, 
to  appear  at  night  at  a music  hall,  generally  in  the  capacity 
of  an  acrobat.  The  comic  singer,  Leybourne,  who  died 
recently,  was  at  one  period  of  his  career  a photographer's 
“ doorsman,”  and  now  we  have  a biographer  of  Lulu,  who 
made  a name  years  ago  as  a female  gymnast — but  who  in 
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reality  was  a young  man — telling  how  the  “ splendid 
athletic  fellow  has  thrown  aside  the  catapult  and  the 
cannon,  the  net  and  the  trapeze,  for  the  brush  and  palette 
and  the  photographic  camera.”  Lulu,  it  seems,  has  lately 
been  on  an  expedition  in  Africa,  aud  has  taken  “hundreds 
of  photographs  (which  he  is  now  busy  developing  iu  the 
North),  from  a waterfall  rivalling  Niagara,  to  a lion 
battening  on  a poor  giraffe.” 


Of  ingenious  mechanical  contrivances  for  protecting 
property  from  thieves  we  hear  much  from  time  to  time — 
safes,  any  tampering  with  which  by  an  unwarranted  hand, 
involves  the  discharge  of  pistols,  the  descent  of  a deluge 
of  water,  the  opening  of  a man-trap,  and  other  automatic 
surprises  - but  au  American  diamond  merchant,  who  keeps 
his  stock  at  night  in  a brilliantly  lighted  strong  room,  is  said 
to  have  gone  a step  further,  and  has  rigged  up  an  apparatus, 
cunningly  concealed  from  sight,  in  the  wall,  which,  when 
set  to  work  by  the  opening  of  the  door  of  the  said  strong 
room,  not  only  subjects  any  intruder  to  an  electric  shock, 
sharp  enough  to  disable  him,  at  any  rate  for  the  time,  but, 
furthermore,  sets  in  action  an  automatic  photographic 
camera,  which,  in  the  course  of  a few  moments,  is  gua- 
ranteed to  secure  a large  assortment  of  photographs  of  the 
nocturnal  visitor  from  different  points  of  view. 


Thus,  even  should  the  unauthorized  caller  contrive  to 
make  off,  unmistakable  evidence  of  his  identity  would  be 
unwittingly  left  behind  by  him,  and  the  public  would 
have  an  excellent  clue  ready  to  their  hands  ; that  is  to  say, 
if  all  is  true. 


The  latest  outcome  of  instantaneous  photography  is  a 
series  of  eight  photographs  of  professional  boxers  in  the 
various  positions  of  attack  and  defence.  These  photo- 
graphs have  been  taken  as  the  men  were  really  boxing, 
and  are  far  more  valuable  to  the  aspiring  pugilist  than 
pictures  of  mere  posing.  Lawn  tennis  players  who  emulate 
the  prowess  of  the  brothers  Reushaw  should  prevail  upon 
those  renowned  champions  to  be  taken  while  playing.  The 
task  would  be  a difficult  one,  as  a tennis  ball  is  not  the 
most  accommodating  of  objects,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
say  where  the  striker  will  be  stauding  when  he  hits  it ; 
still,  this  obstacle  might  be  overcome  with  a little 
ingenuity. 


It  is  probable  that  photography  will  never  have 
rendered  a greater  service  to  art  than  in  the  choice  volume 
on  “ Japauese  Enamels,”  just  published  for  private  circu- 
lation by  Mr.  J.  L.  Bowes,  a gentleman  who  has  devoted 
his  life  to  the  collection  of  specimens  of  Japanese  art 
pottery.  The  Japanese  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
true  artistic  spirit,  and  they  have  never  shown  this  more 
forcibly  than  in  the  desire  to  bring  back  to  Japan  all  the 
fine  specimens  of  enamel  work  which  were  distributed  some 
twenty  years  ago  by  the  sale  in  Europe  of  a number  of 
ancient  and  modern  specimens  to  supply  funds  for  carrying 
on  the  war  against  the  Mikado.  Considering  how  high  a 
position  Japanese  art  now  holds,  one  is  apt  to  forget  that 


not  until  the  exhibition  of  1862  was  any  specimen  of 
Japanese  lacquers  seen  in  London.  Since  1874  the  choice 
examples  of  Japanese  pottery  have  been  finding  their  way 
back  to  the  home  of  their  creation,  and  so  jealous  is  the 
Japanese  Government  over  the  matter  that  no  more  fine 
specimens  of  any  of  the  old  art  crafts  are  allowed  to  leave 
J apan  if  they  can  by  any  possibility  be  secured  for  the  State 
Museum.  This  it  is  which  makes  Mr.  Bowes’  book  so 
valuable,  as  he  has  had  photographed  his  collection  of 
Japanese  enamels,  which  is  singularly  complete,  and  will 
every  year,  owing  to  the  cause  we  have  stated,  become 
more  rare.  The  photographs  are  spoken  very  highly  of  by 
the  Athenaum. 


The  proper  spelling  of  the  word  “ photograph  ” is 
evidently  a crux  for  the  uneducated.  A friend  who  adver- 
tised for  a young  lady  assistant,  received  an  application 
which  wound  up  iu  this  way  : “ A good  refrance  from  my 
last  situation,  being  their  jest  on  3 yrs  ; I will  send  my 
fotoe  if  required  ” ! 


The  Berlin  Chemical  Society  has  been  sorely  troubled 
by  an  outbreak  of  spots  on  the  marble  statue  of  Liebig 
erected  in  Munich  in  1883.  The  spots  were  brown  in 
colour,  aud  refused  to  change  when  treated  by  ordinary 
methods  of  cleansing,  mechanical  or  chemical.  At  last,  a 
special  commission  of  savans  was  appointed  to  enquire  into 
the  nature  of  these  blemishes,  and  after  much  labour  it  was 
discovered  that  they  contained  permanganate  of  potash 
and  nitrate  of  silver.  The  nature  of  the  complaint  once 
known,  it  was,  of  course,  easy  to  find  a remedy  in  sulphide 
of  ammonium  and  cyanide  of  potassium  ; but  the  savans 
are  still  as  much  puzzled  to  account  for  the  preseuce  of  the 
silver  spots  as  George  III.  was  to  understand  how  the 
apples  got  inside  apple  dumplings.  Nitrate  of  silver, 
everybody  knows,  has  a most  singular  knack  of  getting  to 
the  most  unexpected  places,  is  it  possible  that  at  some 
time  a photographer  set  up  his  tent  near  the  statue  ? 

Those  photographers  who  believe  in  beautifying  thei  r 
portraits  by  means  of  retouching,  may  find  some  valaable 
hints  on  the  subject  of  wrinkles  in  an  article  by  M.  Mante- 
gazza  in  the  Italian  scientific  journal  Natura.  As  a rule, 
wrinkles  are  normal  at  the  age  of  forty,  but  of  course  may 
appear  much  earlier.  The  vertical  wrinkles  between  the 
eyes  indicate  thought  or  worry.  The  arched  wrinkles  of 
the  forehead  above  the  root  of  the  nose,  and  between  the 
vertical  wrinkles  just  mentioned,  and  the  straight  lines 
which  go  horizontally  across  the  forehead,  are  caused  both 
by  intense  physical  pain  and  acut9  mental  torture.  The 
crow's  feet  tell  of  the  passing  of  the  fortieth  year — a fact 
to  be  especially  borne  in  mind  by  the  retoucher  when  en- 
gaged on  the  portrait  of  a lady.  The  wrinkles  of  the  nose 
are  the  results  of  old  age,  those  which  descend  from 
the  nose  to  the  corners  of  the  mouth  being  the  first  to 
appear.  The  small  wrinkles  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
cheeks  near  the  ears  come  also  in  old  age.  The  wrinkles 
in  the  upper  eyelids  are  the  results  of  hard  living,  grief,  or 
anxiety.  The  causes  of  wrinkles  it  may  be  well  to  bear  in 
mind  when  going  over  a negative,  but  the  intelligent  re- 
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toucher  must  use  his  judgement  how  far  to  go  in  the 
whole  or  partial  obliteration  of  these  lines  of  age  and 
ugliness. 


patent  Intelligent*. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

9779.  S.  D.  McKellen,  18,  Brown  Street,  Manchester,  for 
“ Improvements  in  camera  metal  fittings.” — 18th  August, 
1885. 

9966.  Henry  Charles  Braun,  119,  High  Road,  Kilburn, 
London,  N.W.,  for  “ A portable  stand  for  cameras  and  other 
apparatus.” — 22nd  August,  18S5. 

Patent  Sealed. 

15,887.  William  Middlemiss,  Holmefield  Mill,  Thornton  Road, 
Bradford,  Yorkshire,  lor  “ Improvements  in  photographic 
cameras.” — Dated  3rd  December,  1884. 

Specifications  Published  during  the  Week. 
13,696.  Alfred  Julius  Boult,  of  323,  High  Holborn,  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex,  Engineer,  for  Gelatine  plates,  films, 
or  tissues  for  use  in  photography,  and  process  of  manufactur- 
ing and  using  the  same.”  (A  communication  from  George 
Eastmau  and  William  Hall  Walker,  both  of  Rochester,  New 
York,  United  States  of  America,  Manufacturers.) — Dated 
14th  July,  1885. 

The  claims  are  : — 

1.  A sensitive  photographic  film,  consisting  of  a coating  of 
iusoluble  sentitized  gelatine,  a paper  or  equivalent  support,  and 
an  interposed  soluble  coating. 

2.  In  a photographic  film,  the  combination  of  the  support  A, 


C 


the  insoluble  sensitive  gelatino  argentic  emulsion  film  C,  and  the 
soluble  interposed  gelatine  layer  B,  substantially  as  described. 

3.  In  a film  for  photographic  purposes,  the  combination  of  a 
backing  sheet  or  support  of  paper  or  like  material,  the  film  of 
sensitized  gelatine  adapted  to  withstand  the  solvent  action  of 
water,  and  an  interposed  film  of  soluble  gelatine. 

4.  The  process  of  making  photographic  films,  consisting  in 
applying  a coating  of  soluble  gelatine  to  a suitable  support,  dry- 
ing the  same,  and  subsequently  applying  a coating  of  insoluble 
sensitized  gelatine  to  the  soluble  coatiDg,  and  drying  it  thereon. 

5.  As  an  improvement  in  the  art  of  manufacturing  photo- 
graphic films,  the  process  consisting  in  applying  to  a paper  or 
equivalent  support  a coating  of  soluble  gelatine,  and  permitting 
the  same  to  dry  thereon,  subsequently  subjecting  said  coated 
sheet  to  a calendering  or  burnishing  action,  and  finally  applying 
to  the  first  coating  a film  of  gelatino  argentic  emulsion,  and  per- 
mitting the  same  to  dry  thereon. 

6.  The  film  for  photographic  purposes,  consisting  of  the  paper 
or  equivalent  support,  the  film  of  insoluble  gelatine  applied  to 
its  back,  the  film  of  soluble  material  applied  to  its  face,  and  a 
gelatino  argentic  film  applied  to  the  soluble  film,  substantially 
as  specified. 

7.  -2.  aii  improvement  in  the  art  of  photography,  the  process 
of  producing  photographic  images,  consisting  in  exposing  and 
developing  a sensitive  gelatino  argentic  bromide  film,  affixed  to 
a suitable  support  by  a layer  of  soluble  material,  attaching  the 
developed  film  while  upon  its  support  to  a rigid  plate,  and  finally 
detaching  the  support  from  the  film  by  the  aid  of  heat,  leaving 
the  image  upon  the  plate  substantially  as  specified. 

8.  As  an  improvement  in  the  art  of  producing  photographic 
negatives,  through  which  to  print  upon  sensitized  surfaces  by 
transmitted  light  in  the  usual  manner,  the  process,  consisting  in 
affixing  a film  of  insoluble  sensitive  argentic  gelatine  emulsion 
firmly  to  paper  or  equivalent  support,  exposing  and  developing 
said  film,  to  produce  a permanent  image  therein,  and  finally 
attaching  said  film  face  down  to  a plate  of  glass,  substantially 
as  described,  the  paper  support  being  subsequently  removed. 

9.  As  an  improvement  in  the  art  of  photography,  the  process 
consisting  in  first  providing  an  insoluble  sensitive  gelatine  film, 
fixed  by  a soluble  material  to  a supporting  sheet ; second, 
exposing  and  developing  said  film ; third,  attaching  the  deve- 
loped film  to  a rigid  plate  by  means  of  wax  or  its  equivalent  ; 


fourth,  detaching  the  support  from  the  film  ; and  fifth,  stripping 
the  film  from  the  waxed  surface. 

10.  As  a new  article  of  manufacture,  an  insoluble  sensitive 
gelatino-bromide  film,  having  glycerine  incorporated  thereiu, 
substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  described. 

11.  The  herein-described  photographic  film,  rendered  flexible 
by  means  of  glycerine,  and  consisting  of  the  support  A,  having 


a layer  of  insoluble  gelatine  emulsion,  C,  attached  thereto,  sub- 
stantially as  described. 

12.  As  a support  for  the  film  of  sensitive  ge’atino  argentic 
emulsioD,  a flexible  sheet  coated  with  a layer  of  soluble  gelatine, 
and  calendered  on  the  coated  surface,  substantially  as  described. 

7422.  Charles  Wells,  of  18,  Walker  Terrace,  Plymouth,  in  the 
County  of  Devon,  Gentleman,  for  “ A method  of  recording 
by  photography  the  degree  of  accuracy  in  aiming  ordnance.” 
— Dated  18th  June,  1885. 

The  patentee  claims  the  combination  of  camera  with  reticu- 
lated or  marked  field  or  plate,  and  a shutter  capable  of  being 
operated  by  the  act  of  firing  the  gun,  the  whole  for  the  purpose 
of  photographically  registering  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  the 
gunner's  aim. 

3581.  Alfred  Peter  Share,  of  17,  Great  Brunswick  Street, 
Dublin,  Marble  Mason,  for  “ A photographic  dark  slide  for 
negatives  on  paper.’’ — Dated  15th  July,  1885. 

The  claims  made  by  the  Patentee  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  In  a dark  slide  for  photographic  purposes,  the  arrange- 
ment of  a coil  of  paper,  whereby  the  same  can  be  used  with  or 
without  a loose  roller,  substantially  in  the  manner  herein  de- 
scribed and  set  forth. 

2.  The  use  of  the  spring  roller,  in  combination  with  the 
measuring  roller,  substantially  for  the  purpose  and  in  the 
manner  specified. 

3.  In  a photographic  slide,  the  method  whereby  a perfectly 
flat  surface  of  the  paper  is  obtained  without  tension,  substan- 
tially in  the  manner  herein  described  and  set  forth. 

4.  The  method  of  fixing  the  free  end  of  the  paper  to  the 
receiving  roller,  by  threading  through  a slot  formed  in  roller, 
substantially  as  herein  specified. 

5.  In  a dark  slide,  the  method  of  causing  the  paper  to  be 
automatically  marked  by  means  of  a spring  iu  the  act  of  open- 
ing or  drawing  the  cover  of  the  slide,  substantially  as  described 
and  set  forth. 

14,951.  Lewis  Wrioht,  7,  Beaumout  Road,  Hornsey  Rise, 
Middlesex,  Gentleman,  and  Herrert  Charles  Newton,  3, 
Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.,  Optician,  for  ‘‘Improvements  in 
oxyhydrogen  and  other  lantern  microscopes." — Dated  3rd 
July,  1884. 

The  claims  of  the  patentees  are  : — 

1.  In  a lautern  microscope  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
lenses,  substantially  as  described,  whereby  we  are  enabled  to 
convey  nearly  the  whole  of  the  light  falling  from  the  “ radiant  ” 
on  to  the  object  to  be  shown. 

2.  In  a lantern  microscope,  the  use,  in  combination  with  an 
alum  trough,  of  a plano-concave  lens,  such  lens  being,  by  pre- 
ference, balsamed  to  the  trough,  all  substantially  as  and  for  the 
pui  pose  set  forth. 

3.  In  a lantern  microscope,  the  combination,  with  a stop 
diaphragm,  of  spring  fingers,  or  clips,  or  other  suitable  holding 
device,  whereby  the  use  of  a stage  for  carrying  the  object  is 
dispensed  with,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

4.  In  a lantern  microscope,  the  use  of  a coned  or  prismatic 
lens  or  series  of  lenses,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  set 
forth. 


IN  SEARCH  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHS  AT  THE 
ANTWERP  EXHIBITION. 

“ Ought  we  to  go  to  the  Exhibition,  do  you  thiuk  ? ” said 
my  friend  Boacombe,  doubtfully.  We  are  on  the  Scheldt 
in  the  early  morning.  We  have  congratulated  each  other 
on  the  smooth  passage  from  Harwich  mercifully  vouch- 
safed to  us,  and  are  standing  on  the  deck  of  the  Great 
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Eastern  Railway  Company’s  steamer  Princess  of  Wales , 
as  she  placidly  glides  up  the  lazy  river. 

“I  don’t  know;  one  international  exhibition  is  very 
like  auother— all  more  or  less  huge  baztars.” 

“ But  the  photographs — they  should  be  seen.” 

Yes,  of  course  ; it  was  clearly  our  duty  as  photographers 
to  go  and  see  the  photographs.  But,  ap  irt  from  the  photo- 
graphs, 1 think  we  both  “funked”  the  Exhibition,  aud 
when  I suggested  we  should  “ do  ” it  on  our  return  journey 
from  Brussels,  Boscombe  agreed  with  a look  of  intense  relief. 
For  the  next  twenty-four  hou's  we  resolutely  discarded  the 
subject  of  photography.  We  knew  we  should  have 
enough  of  it  and  to  sfare  in  the  Exhibition,  aud  the 
“ shop”  was  sunk  completely  and  absolutely. 

A saunter  through  the  Muses  Plantin,  by  far  aud  away 
the  most  interesting  thing  to  be  seen  in  Antwerp,  and  yet 
generally  missed  by  the  tourist ; a stroll  in  the  cathedral, 
where  all  was  activity,  preparing  for  the  grand  religious 
fetes  which  were  to  begin  on  the  following  day  ; a visit 
to  the  old  prison  on  the  river  bank,  with  its  noisome 
dungeons  and  blood-curdling  collection  of  ghastly  instru- 
ments of  torture  ; and  a delightful  lunch  near  the  Place 
Verte  (ntem.  always  try  native  dishes,  wherever  you  may 
happen  to  be  ; in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  are  good  ; we 
had  goulasch,  a species  of  beef  saute,  flavoured  with  a 
suspicion  of  garlic  and  a peculiar  kind  of  pepper),  made  up 
a good  morning’s  wetk. 

To  Brussels  in  the  afternoon  ; a drive  through  the 
higher  part  of  the  city,  where  the  elastic  air  gives  one  a 
new  zest  for  life  ; an  excellent  table  d'  hole,  with  one  dish 
at  least  which  will  live  in  our  memories — hot  boiled  fresh 
beef,  cucumber  salad,  and  tomato  sauce  (try  it,  and  you 
will  say  there  is  not  a more  perfect  combination  in  the 
whole  range  of  gastronomic  art) ; a capital  open  air 
orchestral  concert  at  the  Wawx-Hall  (fort  suivis  par  le 
tnonde  elegant , as  the  guide-book  has  it) ; a peep  into  a 
couple  of  the  cafes  chantant  (a  little  of  these  go  a long 
way),  and  then  to  bed. 

We  are  somewhat  grave  the  next  morning.  The 
journey  back  to  Antwerp,  and  the  serious  buainess’of  the 
Exhibition,  have  to  be  undertaken. 

“We  shall  get  to  the  Exhibition  a little  after  eleven,” 
says  Boscombe ; “and  as  the  boat  doesn’t  start  till  four, 
we  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  examine  the  photographs 
thoroughly.” 

We  are  both  quiet  an  1 resigned.  Having  made  up  our 
minds  to  do  our  duty  by  the  photographs,  of  course  there 
is  no  more  to  be  said.  We  arrive  at  the  Station  du  Nord, 
and  somehow  miss  the  express.  We  take  the  next,  a slow 
train,  timed  to  reach  Antwerp  at  a quarter  past  eleven. 
It  starts  at  the  very  tick  of  the  time  advertised — a quarter 
to  ten.  How  admirable  is  the  punctuality  of  the  Belgian 
railways,  we  say;  so  much  better  than  in  England  ! 

Naturally,  we  are  prepared  for  the  train  stopping  at  all 
the  stations,  but  scarcely  so  for  its  stopping  beliceen  them 
as  well.  After  several  of  these  gratuitous  delays,  we  reach 
Malines,  an  hour  late.  A mile  or  so  from  Malines  comes 
a good  long  rest  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The  train 
is  full  of  holiday  folk,  and  they  take  matters  very  easily. 
Most  of  the  passengers  turn  out  of  the  carriage,  and  we 
get  a little  insight  into  continental  manners,  to  which  in- 
stantaneous photography  alone  could  do  justice.  Just  as 
a few  are  beginning  to  contemplate  picnicing — notably 
one  old  lady  who  has  had  thrown  to  her  a pistolet  and  a 
couple  of  hard  boiled  eggs — the  engine  gives  three  warning 
screeches,  and  instantly  there  is  a stampede  into  the 
carriages.  This  long  rest  is  only  the  precursor  of  other 
rests,  and  every  time  the  train  pulls  up,  half  the  passengers 
take  little  excursions.  One  adventurous  lady,  who 
attempts  to  descend  from  the  carriage  unassisted,  meets 
with  a disastrous  check.  Her  dress  catching  in  the  step, 
which  is  shaped  like  a pear,  on  purpose,  it  would  seem,  to 
cause  catastrophes,  she  describes  some  wild  cou volutions 
in  the  air,  aud  is  neatly  deposited  on  her  back,  with  a dis- 


closure of  a good  deal  of  violet-coloured  stocking. 
Luckily  she  is  not  hurt,  and  doesn’t  seem  to  mind  the 
laugh  at  her  expense.  Then  there  are  rumours  that  seven 
trains  from  Antwerp  must  pass  us  before  we  can  get  into 
the  station.  We  count  eight  of  these  trains,  and  still  we 
are  resting. 

“Twelve  o’clock,”  says  Boscombe;  “we  shan’t  have 
much  time  for  the  Exhibition.  Must  go  direct  to  the 
photographs  as  soon  as  we  get  in.” 

“ Yes,”  1 answer  faintly.  I am  very  empty,  the  tedious 
journey  is  exhausting,  and  two  gentlemen  in  high  Belgian 
caps  and  capes  have  smoked  Belgian  cigars  all  the  way. 
Even  the  pleasure  of  imbibing  a tiny  drop  of  brandy  and 
water,  which  happened  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  my  flask, 
is  alloyed  by  a whisper  which  reaches  us  from  the  other 
end  of  the  carriage,  that  “ these  English  cannot  travel 
without  drinking.” 

At  last  wo  get  within  the  fortifications,  and  every  time 
the  train  pulls  up,  a certain  number  get  down  and  come 
back  no  more.  They  have  set  out  to  walk,  as  being  the 
more  expeditious  way.  At  about  half  a mile  from  the 
statiou,  we  have  a most  tantalising  stoppage.  We  make 
small  bets  whether  we  shall  start  in  two,  in  five,  in  ten 
minutes.  At  the  end  of  a quarter  of  an  hour  we  give  up 
betting  as  useless.  By  this  time  the  exodus  ha3  amounted 
to  two-thirds  of  the  passengers,  and  finally  we  steam  into 
the  station  at  half  past  one,  with  about  fifty  people. 

We  cab  it  to  steam-boat  quay,  to  deposit  a box  we  have 
with  us  on  board  the  steamer.  The  cocker  coolly  demands 
four  shillings.  We  have  nothing  between  a franc  and  a 
five-franc  piece,  and  no  energy  to  dispute  the  matter.  I 
hand  ihe  rascal  the  five-franc  piece,  and  depart.  We  set 
off  for  the  Exhibition.  Luckily  it  is  near  the  quay,  or 
mraan  nature,  with  a pair  of  new  tight  shoes,  could  never 
have  survived  a long  walk  on  the  abominable  bakers’  loaves 
with  which  Antwerp  is  paved.  I firmly  believe  this 
method  of  paving  dates  from  the  Spanish  occupation  of 
Antwerp,  and  was  devised  with  fiendish  ingenuity  by 
the  Inquisition,  on  purpose  to  torture  the  unfortunate 
Flemish  heretics. 

The  air  of  Antwerp  is  always  close,  relaxing,  and  fever- 
suggesting.  It  is  especially  so  at  two  o’clock  to-day. 

“Boscombe,”  I say  hoarsely,  when  we  have  passed 
through  the  turnstiles,  “ food  or  photographs?  ” 

He  does  not  hesitate  a second. 

“ Food,"  he  gasps,  “ and  bocks  —plenty  hocks." 

There  is  a big  restaurant  on  our  left.  We  make  for  it. 
A huge  crowd  is  dining,  but  we  find  a vacant  table.  An 
etiolated  visaged  garcon , diminutive  in  stature,  bears  down 
upon  us  with  alacrity.  He  sees  we  are  English,  and  there- 
fore liberal  in  pour  boires.  We  order  soup,  and,  true  to 
our  policy  of  national  disbe3,  carbonade  Flamenge,  of  the 
nature  of  which  we  are  profoundly  ignorant.  The  soup  i3 
weak,  vapid,  and  lukewarm.  No  matter,  we  have  that 
hunger  in  us,  we  would  not  take  five  pounds  for  it.  Car- 
bonade Flamenge  turns  out  to  be  extremely  like  goulasch, 
but  a little  coarser.  It  is  very  good,  and  we  marvel  at  the 
inconsistency  of  human  nature  which  leads  our  Flemish 
neighbours  almost  to  a man  to  choose  biftek  aux  pomnies. 
The  bijteks  are  worthy  of  a passing  word.  They  are  dabs 
of  meat,  devoid  of  fat,  browned  to  about  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  each  side;  the  interior  is  a mixture  of  the  French 
colours — a reddish  blue  interspersed  with  minute  specks 
of  white.  To  eat  a biftek  in  true  Flemish  fashion,  you 
must  grasp  the  fork  firmly,  dagger-wise,  plunge  it  into 
the  meat  about  the  centre,  and  hold  the  biftek  with  all  your 
strength  against  the  plate.  Then,  with  your  knife,  you 
proceed  to  hack  the  biftek  into  little  pieces.  So  far  as  we 
observed,  this  is  an  operation  demanding  much  muscular 
exertion,  and  I would  a Ivise  no  one  not  possessed  of  great 
strength  to  attempt  a biftek  aux  pommes  at  the  Exhibition 
Restaurant. 

I draw  a veil  over  the  number  of  bocks  Boscombe  con- 
sumed, aud  hasten  on  to  the  photographs. 
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We  enter  through  the  chief  portal— a most  imposing 
erection  constructed  on  a barbaric  scale  of  magnificence. 
We  are  in  the  Exhibition,  and  involuntarily  assume  the 
aimless,  helpless  aspect  of  all  sightseers.  We  keep  our 
eyes  open  for  any  indications  of  a photographic  collection, 
but  see  nothing.  We  wander  into  Austria,  are  drawn  by 
stress  of  crowd  into  France,  get  hopelessly  pushed  into 
China,  meander  through  Russia,  and  are  stranded  in  Tunis. 
Still  no  photographs,  and  the  time  is  getting  on.  Franti- 
cally we  seize  upon  an  individual  in  uniform,  and,  in  the 
best  Stratford  trench  we  can  muster,  beg  to  be  directed 
to  the  photographic  section,  lie  knows  nothing  of  it; 
how  should  he,  when  he’s  only  a member  of  the  Exhibition 
fire  brigade  ? In  the  Belgian  Court  we  catch  sight  of 
some  framed  photographs.  We  rush  towards  them.  They 
are  only  enlargements  of  very  fourth-rate  calibre.  *•  This 
cannot  be  the  photographic  section,”  we  both  murmur. 

Boscombe,  who  has  a gilt  for  topography,  suggests  one 
more  effort.  I agree  feebly,  for  all  plans  are  alike  to  me, 
and  I dou’t  seem  to  be  able  to  grasp  the  plan  of  the 
building  at  all.  We  try  again,  but  with  no  result  what- 
ever. 

We  go  out  into  the  grounds.  There  is  a large  building 
outside  devoted  to  the  Beaux  Arts.  Can  the  photographs 
be  there?  we  ask  ourselves;  but  we  have  no  time,  even  if 
they  are ; besides,  it  is  a franc  admission.  We  decide 
not  to  try  the  Beaux  Arts. 

We  pass  a kiosk  devoted  to  Cook  ; an  inspiration  seizes 
me,  I rush  in  and  accost  two  amiable  and  polite  young — 
very  young — gentlemen  from  England. 

“Oh,  yes,  you  can  get  plenty  of  photographs  of  Ant- 
werp,” says  one  in  reply  to  my  question. 

“But  that  is  not  what  I mean,”  1 explain  ; “ I want 
the  photographic  section  of  the  Exhibition— a collection 
of  photographs  from  all  countries,  you  know.” 

A light  breaks  in. 

“ Oh,  yes,  I know  what  you  want.  What  is  the  man's 
name?  Brown — Brine — Braun — ah  ! that  is  it.” 

“ No,  indeed,”  I reply,  goaded  beyond  endurance,  “ I 
do  not  want  Braun’s  photographs.  I want  the  collection 
of  photographs  of  all  nations.  Is  it  in  the  Gallerie  des 
Beaux  Arts  ?” 

“I  never  heard  of  any  photographs  being  there.  The 
paintings  are  very  fine,  and  I should  recommend  you  to 
see  them.” 

“ My  good  young  sir,  I do  not  wish  to  be  recommended 
to  see  paintings.  I want  the  photographs.  Why,  they’ve 
been  noticed  in  the  Photographic  News.” 

The  matter  is  becoming  serious  with  the  two  young 
gentlemen.  Clearly,  it  will  not  do  for  them,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  ubiquitous,  the  all-powerful  Cook,  to  be 
ignorant  of  anything. 

“ Ah,  yes  ! ” says  at  last  one,  with  a pitying  smile,  “ I 
remember  all  about  the  collection  of  photographs.  Yes,  I 
think  there  was  one,  but  it’s  been  scattered.'’ 

Scattered  ! This  is  the  last  straw.  I give  an  inaudible 
howl  ui  anguish,  and  rush  away  to  join  Boscombe,  who 
is  anxiously  awaiting  me  outside.  We  have  but  a quarter 
of  an  hour  before  the  boat  starts.  We  cease  to  think  of 
photographs,  and  fly.  Wide-Angle. 

P.S. — I have  siuce  examined  the  account  of  the  Antwerp 
photographs  which  appeared  iu  two  numbers  of  the 
Photographic  News  three  months  ago.  I find  now  that 
the  photographs  are  not  placed  together,  but  distributed 
each  in  the  section  of  the  country  to  which  they  belong. 
At  least,  so  says  the  special  correspondent  of  the  P.N.  It 
may  be  so.  All  I can  say  is,  that  I couldn’t  find  any 
evidence  of  this.  If  anybody  does  not  believe  me,  let  him 
ask  Boscombe. 


ORTHOGRAPHIC  PROJECTION. 

There  are  certain  items  of  outdoor  photography,  the  importance 
of  which  is  never  clear  to  the  neophyte  in  photography,  but 
which  experience  will  show  him  the  importance  of  if  his  taste 


grows  more  exacting  as  he  acquires  experience.  Amongst  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  use  of  the  swing  back,  where  architecture, 
no  matter  how  simple,  enters  into  the  view,  and  the  efficiency  of 
which  is,  judging  from  the  photographs  sold,  rarely  appreciated 
to  the  full  extent.  It  is  very  commonly  the  case  that  views  of 
buildings,  even  by  the  best  known  photographers,  have  the 
perpendiculars  of  the  architecture  converging  upwards  or  down- 
wards. Photographers  generally  consider  that  they  can  see  on 
•the  ground  glass  any  incorrect  inclination,  and  are  content  to 
get  the  lines  satisfactory  to  their  eyes ; and  as  to  most  modern 
buildings  it  is  perhaps  of  slight  importance,  as,  except  for  the 
use  of  advertisers,  the  generality  of  photographs  of  the  construc- 
tions of  our  time  are  not  worth  much.  But  the  photographer  of 
taste  and  culture  goes  in  more  for  views  of  buildings  which  have 
an  established  reputation  as  standards  of  architectural  excellence, 
left  us  from  the  time  when  there  was  such  a thing  as  inspiration 
in  the  construction,  such  as  the  old  cathedrals  and  temples,  and 
antique  structures  of  all  kinds  which,  from  their  excellence  or 
historical  interest,  have  a value  in  modern  times. 

Now,  iu  most  of  these  buildings  there  are  structural  peculiari- 
ties, the  exact  delineation  of  which  is  necessary  to  the  value  of 
the  photograph,  and  this  requires  a greater  exactitude  than 
the  eye  is  capable  of  giving  ; besides  which,  there  are  sometimes 
deviations  from  parallelism  and  perpendicularity,  unintentionally 
made  by  the  architect,  which  the  photographer  does  not  notice, 
and  which  he  misrepresents  in  getting  his  lines  “ correct  ” on  the 
screen.  This  is  often  the  case  in  the  great  cathedrals  and  in  the 
Greek  temples.  The  only  security,  therefore,  in  architectural 
photography  is  the  use  of  the  plumb-line  to  secure  the  absolute 
perpendicularity  of  the  focussing  screen.  As  the  slightest 
variation  from  this  perpendicularity  produces  a convergence 
of  all  really  parallel  vertical  lines,  so  it  may  produce  an 
apparent  parallelism  in  lines  which  are  really  convergent,  and 
made  so  intentionally  by  the  architect  ; and  in  the  one  case  as 
much  as  in  the  other,  this  falsifies  the  building. 

We  had  not  long  ago  to  photograph  an  old  English  manor- 
house,  in  which  not  one  of  the  corners  was  absolutely  vertical, 
and  in  which  there  was  a curious  inequality  from  the  divergence 
from  the  vertical,  in  consequence  of  which  the  building  had  a 
singularly  picturesque  aspect.  The  very  irregularity  of  these 
lines,  which  is  the  most  interesting  characteristic,  makes  it  im- 
possible to  fix  on  the  focussing  screen  the  true  degree  of  inclina- 
tion ; what  makes  it  worse  is,  that  the  corners  of  the  building 
fall  away  from  the  spectator  like  the  columns  of  a Greek  temple, 
and  the  degree  of  this  recession  from  the  perpendicular  plane 
complicates  the  perspective  in  a most  perplexing  way.  But  the 
absolute  perpendicularity  of  the  focussiog  screen  being  secured 
by  the  plumb-line,  we  can  recognize  all  these  variations  in  the 
photograph,  as  well  as  in  the  building  itself. 

A level  on  the  top  of  the  camera  has  not  the  same  certainty 
or  the  same  delicacy  of  indication  as  the  plummet,  to  make 
which  we  use  a common  conical  pistol  bullet  in  which,  at  the 
point,  a hole  is  made,  and  a thread  of  saddlers’  silk  fastened  in 
the  hole.  This  costs  next  to  nothing,  and  saves  time  and  per- 
plexity, as  any  one  will  fiod  by  trying  to  get  the  perpendiculars 
by  the  image  on  the  screen,  and  then  correcting  its  position  by 
the  plummet. 

Another  cause  of  perplexity,  not  only  to  the  beginner,  but 
apparently  to  many  writers  on  photography,  is  the  perspective 
of  the  lens.  Of  course  the  single  lens  used  for  landscape  pure 
and  simple  cannot  be  brought  iuto  the  question,  as  its  per- 
spective is  always  false,  as  it  renders  no  straight  line  correctly, 
except  those  which  pass  through  the  axis  of  the  lens.  The  cor- 
rectly compensated  compound  lenses,  such  as  the  symmetrical, 
render  all  straight  lines  straight,  and  if  the  screen  be  parallel  to 
the  plane  of  any  number  of  parallel  lines,  the  image  will  show 
all  the  lines  as  parallel.  This  is  a truthful  representation  so  far 
a3  one  plane  goes,  and  relatively  correct  for  the  various  planes, 
but  it  is  not  the  actual  perspective  appearance  which  is  only 
rendered  by  the  pantascopic  camera,  in  which  the  lens  only 
delivers  that  part  of  the  image  which  is  on  its  perpendicular 
axial  line,  and,  by  sweeping  round,  gives  the  whole  view  with 
each  object  recorded  at  the  same  distauce  from  the  lens,  and 
therefore  correct  in  the  relative  size  as  due  to  the  distance  of 
the  object  from  the  lens.  That  this  is  the  true  projection,  as 
seen  by  the  eye,  may  be  shown  by  two  experiments.  Firstly : 
place  yourself  opposite  the  central  point  of  a facade  with  parallel 
horizontal  lines,  such  as  a column  or  church  front,  and  notice 
the  extreme  ends  only  of  the  long  horizontal  parallels.  They 
will  be  found  to  converge,  as  is  natural,  as  they  are  receding 
parallel  lines  which  must  appear  converging,  the  fa<;.kde  receding 
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each  way  from  the  spectator.  Secondly  : plant  a camera,  fitted 
with  a rectilinear  lens,  at  a similar  point  far  enough  from  the 
facade  to  have  the  entire  image  of  it  on  half  of  the  plate.  Now, 
if  the  image  is  on  the  right  hand  half  of  the  screeu,  the  lines 
will  converge  to  the  left — i.e.,  the  middle  of  the  screen — but  if 
you  turn  the  camera  rouud,  so  that  the  image  moves  towards 
the  left  hand  side  of  the  screen,  you  will  see  the  lines  all  parallel 
when  the  image  is  central  to  the  plate,  and  when  it  has  passed 
over  to  the  left  of  the  centre  the  lines  will  all  converge  to  the 
right — i.e.,  to  the  centre  of  the  plate  again — those  which  were 
shortest  in  the  first  position  being  longest  in  the  last,  and  vice 
versa.  These  are  evidently  both  wrong.  Now  move  the  camera 
up  until  the  fa<jade  fills  the  whole  field,  when  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  extreme  perpendiculars  and  the  central  ones  are  of  the 
same  height  on  the  screen  (if  really  so  in  the  building).  But 
this  again  is  false,  as  if  the  extreme  columns  are  farther  from 
the  eye  than  the  central,  they  must  really  subtend  a smaller 
angle,  and  they  only  impress  us  as  equally  large,  owing  to  the 
knowledge  we  have  acquired  that  the  columns  are  all  of  the 
same  height. 

Now  this  is  equally  the  case  whether  a short  focus  or  long 
focus  lens  is  used,  as  will  be  shown  by  measuring  the  dimen- 
sions of  a long-focus  lens  image,  and  comparing  the  measure- 
ments with  those  of  that  part  of  a short- focus  lens  image  which 
corresponds  with  it.  Any  lens,  in  fact,  which  throws  the  whole 
view  on  a flat  surface  presents  the  same  distortion  of  the  true 
image,  and  the  single  lens  will  show,  besides,  the  ban-el  or  hour- 
glass shaped  distortion.  The  pantascopic  camera  gives  the  exact 
relative  height  of  every  perpendicular  in  any  given  plane,  and 
this  alone. 

But  why  is  it,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  that  the  ordinary  long- 
focus  photograph  is  not  felt  to  be  false  ? Simply  because,  know- 
ing the  lines  of  a building  to  be  straight,  we  accept  the  photo- 
graph as  correct,  if  it  renders  them  so,  aud  because  we  see  the 
photograph  under  the  same  conditions,  i.e.,  the  perpendiculars 
in  the  photograph  vary  in  height,  according  to  their  distance 
from  the  eye,  just  as  those  of  the  view  d.>,  and  this  will  be  seen 
if  we  hold  the  photograph  at  such  a distance  from  the  eye  as  to 
make  it  coincide  exactly  with  the  view,  i.e.,  if  we  look  at  the 
photograph  from  a distance  equal  to  the  focal  length  of  the  lens 
with  which  it  was  taken. 

The  true  explanation,  therefore,  is  that  while  the  [record  of 
the  pantascopic  camera  is  optically  correct,  our  way  of  seeing 
the  photograph  taken  by  it  is  not  so ; while  the  photograph 
t iken  by  the  symmetrical  or  rectilinear  lens  is  optically  incoirect, 
but  is  reduced  approximately  by  our  way  of  looking  at  it  to 
correctness  ; the  error  in  the  photograph  being  compensated  for 
by  that  in  the  manner  of  looking  at  it.  To  see  the  image  pro- 
duced by  the  right-lined  lens  with  entire  optical  exactitude,  it 
must  be  held  at  the  same  distance  from  the  eye  as  the  plate  was 
placed  from  the  lens,  when  the  plane  surface  of  the  photograph 
is  subject  to  the  same  illusion  as  that  produced  by  the  camera, 
and  the  two  falsehoods  make  a truth.  The  photograph  pro- 
duced by  the  rotating  camera,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  seen  cor- 
rectly and  produce  the  illusion  necessary,  must  not  only  be  seen 
at  the  distance  of  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  but  must  be 
curved  into  a circle  of  which  the  focal  distance  is  a radius,  con- 
ditions which  are  almost  impossible  of  realization  to  ordinary 
vision. 

Practically,  therefore,  the  symmetrical  or  rectilinear  (that  is, 
corrected  for  the  curvature  of  straight  lines)  lenses  are  correct 
in  perspective,  and  the  short  focus  lenses  are  only  apparently 
exaggerated  owing  to  their  giving  more  in  one  view  than  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  seeing. 

Another  point  of  practical  interest  for  out-of-door  work  is 
the  focussing  of  the  image.  If  a lens  is  properly  constructed, 
the  focus  given  with  its  full  aperture  is  identical  with  that 
obtained  with  a smaller  diaphragm,  and  the  proper  way  to  focus 
is  to  use  the  full  aperture,  and  then  stop  down  to  the  requisite 
degree.  This  has  the  double  advantage  of  showing  the  view 
with  great  brilliancy,  and  of  determining  within  smaller  limits 
the  range  of  focus.  To  focus  with  the  working  aperture,  as 
some  writers  recommend,  is  not  only  useless,  unless  the  lens  is 
imperfect,  but  it  is  practically  impossible  with  the  small  aper- 
tures required  for  the  rapid  plates  now  used. — The  Photographic 
Times. 


DAVENPORT'S  MAGIC  LANTERN, 
the  inside  of  each  end  of  the  front,  and  on  the  inside  of  each 
end  of  the  box,  is  a concave  reflector  ; these  are  so  placed  as  to 


concentrate  the  light  upon  the  picture  at  the  centre  of  the  back 
of  the  box.  In  a tube,  P,  projecting  inward  from  the  front, 
between  the  mirrors,  is  arrauged  a sliding  tube,  G,  holding  a 
convex  lens,  H.  This  tube  is  moved  for  focussing  by  means  of 
a rod,  J,  extending  up  to  the  top  of  the  back  of  the  box.  Iu 
the  box,  two  lamps  or  other  lights — such  as  calcium  or  electric 
— are  placed  between  the  mirrors  at  each  end,  as  shown  in  fig.  1. 
Above  each  light  is  placed  a detachable  funnel.  The  top  of  the 
box  is  curved,  and  the  under  side  is  polished  to  reflect  the  rays 
of  light.  In  the  top  is  a ventilating  opening  provided  with  a 
hood  to  permit  the  hot  air  to  escape  ; the  supply  of  air  is 
admitted  through  the  perforated  bottom.  The  pictures  are  held 
in  a sliding  apparatus  moving  between  two  longitudinal  grooves 


(fig  2)  secured  on  the  outside  of  the  back  of  the  box,  and 
having  two  apertures  which  can  be  closed  by  hinged  doors.  The 
pictures  are  held  iu  place  by  closing  the  doors,  and  can  be 
shifted  to  appear  in  an  opening  in  the  back  of  the  box.  The 
light  from  the  lamps  is  reflected  by  the  mirrors  upon  the 
picture,  and  from  the  same  through  the  lens  upom  a screen  or 
wall.  By  means  of  a mirror,  T,  on  a door,  S,  hinged  to  the 
front  of  the  box  below  or  at  either  side  of  the  tube,  the  light 
can  be  reflected  upon  any  desired  surface.  Any  opaque  object, 
such  as  a photograph,  chromo,  or  drawing,  can  easily  be  reflected 
upon  the  screen  in  any  desired  size,  all  parts  being  clear  and 
distinct.  The  pictures  do  not  become  heated  sufficiently  to 
injure  them,  and  may  remain  in  the  apparatus  for  hours 
without  being  destroyed. — Scientific  American. 


SOLUBILITY  OF  PARAFFIN  WAX  IN  ALCOHOL. 

BY  A.  IIADDOX.* 

From  the  discussion  that  took  place  last  Thursday,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  very  little  was  generally  kuosvn  about  the  solubility  of 
paraffin  wax  in  alcohol.  On  referring  to  Watts’  Dictionary  of 
Chemistry  I find  this:  “It  is  soluble  in  2-85  parts  of  boiling 
alcohol,  but  separates  completely  on  cooling  in  snow-white 
needles,  which  are  soft,  friable,  and  greasy  to  the  touch.”  No 
temperature  is  mentioned  at  which  this  complete  separation  takes 
place,  and  therefore  I thought  it  would  be  worth  investigating, 
and  giving  the  members  of  this  Association  the  benefit  of  the 
results  obtained.  Every  one  knows  that  it  is  perfectly  insoluble 
in  water,  and  therefore  the  stronger  the  alcohol  the  better  the 
chance  of  dissolving  the  maximum  quantity.  I consequently 
chose  absolute  alcohol  in  one  experiment  This  solvent  is  much 
stronger  than  would  be  generally  employed  by  photographers. 
I took  about  30  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  added  about 
3 grammes  of  paraffin  wax  cut  up  into  shreds.  I then  heated 
the  two  in  a flask  till  the  alcohol  commenced  to  boil,  and  the 
whole  of  the  paraffin  dissolved.  I then  filtered  it  twice  into  a 
warmed  flask,  and  allowed  it  to  cool  to  the  temperature  of  the 
room,  which  was  18°  C.  (64-4°  F.)  I weighed  a porcelain 
evaporating  basin,  and  poured  into  it  9 grammes  of  the  filtrate, 
and  evaporated  the  alcohol  over  a water  bath.  On  re-weighing, 

* Head  before  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 
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the  residue  was  found  to  amount  to  -0145  grammes,  i.e.,  1G1  per 
cent.,  or  -753  grains  of  paraffin  per  ounce  weight  of  alcohol.  In 
order  to  ascertain  whether  this  was  due  to  any  small  amount  of 
impurity  that  might  be  in  the  sample  of  paraffin  used,  1 washed 
the  paraffin  which  was  left  on  the  filter  from  the  last  experiment, 
and  re-dissolved  it  in  some  fresh  alcohol,  cooled  it  rapidly  to 
l8°  C.  (G4'4°  F.),  and  then  obtained  a residue  of  -017  from  10 
grammes  of  alcohol,  i.e.,  -17  per  cent.,  or  -8 1C  grain  per  ounce 
weight  of  alcohol.  These  numbers,  I think,  may  be  considered 
as  practically  the  same.  In  the  first  case  the  alcohol  was 
allowed  to  cool  slowly  to  the  temperature  of  the  room,  being  left 
all  night.  In  the  second  case  the  cooling  was  hastened  by  im- 
mersing the  flask  in  cold  water.  This  difference  in  the  cooling 
might  account  for  the  difference  of  -01  per  cent,  between  the  two 
results  obtained. 

As  absolute  alcohol  is  too  expensive  to  be  used  in  ordinary 
photographic  manipulations,  the  above  results  are  of  little  value. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  find  what  is  the  solvent  power  of  alcohol 
such  as  is  generally  to  be  found  in  studios,  I took  alcohol  of  sp. 
gr.  '838.  In  some  of  this  I dissolved  the  deposited  paraffin 
from  the  previous  experiments,  heated  it  to  the  boiling  point, 
filtered,  and  cooled  rapidly  to  18°  C.  ; I then  evaporated  as 
before  10  grammes  of  the  solution,  and  this  gave  a residue  of 
•003,  i.e.,  -03  per  cent,,  or  T44  grain  per  ounce  weight  of  alcohol, 
which  would  give  T-2  grain  per  ounce  measure.  Absolute 
alcohol  dissolves  about  -503  grain  per  ounce  measure. 

From  these  experiments  it  seems  that  alcohol  is  but  a feeble 
solvent  of  paraffin  wax.  Methylated  alcohol,  whose  sp.  gr.  is 
about  -83,  would,  I presume,  dissolve  about  the  same  percentage 
as  the  weaker  sample  of  alcohol  I employed. 


Camsp-anfrence. 

MR.  BOTTONE’S  PHOTO-MICROGRAPHS. 

Dear  Sin, — I have  read  with  considerable  interest  Mr. 
Forgan’s  letter  in  your  last  issue.  As  he  is  an  entirely 
unbiassed  witness,  1 suppose  we  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  his  statements  are  correct.  He  says : — 

Zeiss  Cj  shows  foot  and  three  joints.  Powell  and 
Lealand’s  a of  90°  shows  foot  and  two  joints.  Wray's  | 
of  130°  shows  foot  and  one  joint.  And  this  with  a B 
eye-piece,  which  generally  has  a smaller  field  than  an  A. 

This  proves,  then,  that  not  only  the  u-hole  foot,  but  that 
one  or  more  joints,  can  be  easily  seen  with  an  ordinary 
quarter-inch  objective.  This  being  the  case,  Mr.  \V alms- 
ley  will  perhaps  “ gracefully  acknowledge  his  mistake.” 
Should  .any  of  your  readers  care  to  try  one  of  these 
French  triplets,  I shall  be  happy  to  choose  one  for  him, 
and  send  it  by  post  for  10s.  I will  guarantee  that  the 
magnifying  power  shall  not  be  less  than  200  diameters  with 
the  A eye-piece. — Yours  sincerely,  S.  Bottone. 

Stanley  Road,  Carshallon,  Surrey. 

[Although  Mr.  Bottone  has  thoroughly  established  his  case, 
and  further  evidence  is  not  needed,  we  may  mention  that  we 
have  seen  the  objective  he  used,  and  can  state  that  the  triplet 
in  question  shows  the  foot  and  two  joints  of  the  dung-fly’s  leg 
when  an  A eyepiece  is  used  ; the  magnifying  power,  under  these 
circumstances,  being  about  250  diameters. — Ed.  P.N.] 


Drtfmbmigs  cf  jjwbfus. 

Photographic  Society  op  Great  Britain. 

A monthly  technical  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday  last,  the 
25th  instant,  in  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  Mr.  John 
Siuller  in  the  chair. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  F.  E.  Freshwater 
showed  a light  waterproof  cape — something  like  the  kind 
occasionally  worn  by  bicyclists — so  made  as  to  serve  well  either 
as  a cape  or  as  a focussing  cloth. 

1 be  Chairman  referred  to  the  advantage  realised  by  employ- 
ing a focussing  cloth  which,  like  that  now  showu,  could  be 
firmly  attached  to  the  camera.  The  Chairman  then  referred  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  Shakespeare  Society  are  now  making 
arrangements  to  reproduce  an  extensive  early  edition  by  photo- 


graphy, and  he  mentioned  that  Mr.  Prretorious,  of  the  British 
Museum,  is  engaged  on  the  work.  The  Chairman  having  turned 
the  conversation  towards  hot  weather  difficulties, 

Mr.  Ashman  remarked  that  a friend  of  his  who  is  working  at 
Kimberley,  where  the  heat  i.s  often  no  less  than  130°  F.  in  the 
shade,  finds  that  only  plates  of  English  make  are  workable  with- 
out trouble  from  frilling. 

A question  having  been  asked  respecting  the  best  method  of 
testing  the  damp-resisting  properties  of  varnish, 

Mr.  Ashman  said,  that  the  most  satisfactory  course  is  to 
varnish  a negative  and  put  it  in  water,  when  the  film  will  soon 
star  aud  crack  if  the  varnish  is  bad. 

The  Chairman  then  referred  to  the  circumstance  that  many 
persons  print  from  gelatine  negatives  without  using  any  varnish 
or  protective  coating  whatever  ; but  the  general  sense  of  the 
meeting  appeared  to  be  that  a protective  coating— if  only  of  col- 
lodion— is  very  desirable,  even  though  only  a few  prints  are 
required. 

The  meeting  then  discussed  varnish  in  general. 

Mr.  Ashman  said  that  he  ordinarily  uses  a mixture  of  one 
part  of  commercial  white  bard  varnish  with  three  parts  of  methy- 
lated spirit ; au  addition  of  five  drops  of  castor  oil  being  made 
to  each  pint  of  the  diluted  varnish. 

Roller  slides  and  paper  negatives  were  then  talked  of,  and 
then  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  methods  of  making  paper 
negatives  transparent, 

Mr.  Ayres  said  that  he  had  used  equal  parts  of  castor  oil  and 
ether  with  advantage.  This  can  be  brushed  on  the  back  of  the 
negative,  and  no  heat  is  required. 

How  to  best  hold  the  paper  during  exposure  was  next  discussed, 
and 

Mr.  Ashman  referred  to  the  use  of  the  ordinary  adhesive 
plaister  sold  by  the  druggists.  A sheet  of  this  is  made  to  ad- 
here to  a rigid  surface,  such  as  a board,  and  is  then  stripped  off 
so  as  to  leave  some  of  the  composition  on  the  rigid  surface.  A 
sheet  of  paper  pressed  into  contact  with  this  will  adhere,  but 
can  be  stripped  off  at  pleasure,  after  which  another  can  be  placed 
in  position,  and  so  on.  Mr.  Ashman  could  not  say  who  had 
originated  this  method,  but  he  was  under  the  impression  it  was 
due  to  Mr.  Stebbing.  Mr.  Ashman  then  mentioned  that  the 
essential  parts  of  such  a roller  slide  as  might  serve  very  well  for 
experiments  could  be  bought  for  about  a shilling  in  the  form  of 
a perpetual  calender,  the  dates,  &c.,  being  printed  on  a long 
band  of  paper  which  is  rolled  from  one  cylinder  to  another. 

The  Chairman  then  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  Photographic  Exhibition  will  open 
shortly,  and  that  the  last  day  for  sending  in  pictures  is  Thurs- 
day, September  the  24th. 


London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

A meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  20th  inst. 
Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Cox  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  the  Eastman  Company,  a 
remarkably  fine  series  of  silver  prints  sent  from  New  York. 
The  negatives — some  of  which  were  of  large  size — had  been 
made  by  Mr.  Kent,  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  on  the  Company’s  new 
negative  paper,  rendered  transparent  with  castor  oil.  Mr.  Cox 
stated  that  the  sensitometer  speed,with  soda  development  was 
22,  but  ammonia  did  not  give  such  a high  reading.  He  promised 
a demonstration  shortly. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  inquired  the  difference  in  printing  speed 
against  glass  negatives,  and  was  informed  that  it  was  equal  to  a 
coating  of  matt  varnish  or  tissue  paper  over  a glass  negative. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  paper  was  very  evenly 
coated — a difficult  operation— and  the  negatives  were  very  fine 
indeed.  He  noticed  some  slight  blemishes  which  might  have 
been  caused  in  transit.  He  inquired  if  those  marks  would 
affect  the  print,  or  could  they  be  removed  ? 

Sir.  Cox  replied  that  it  was  merely  necessary  to  pass  a warm 
iron  over  the  negative  to  remove  the  marks  referred  to.  The 
surface  gave  a splendid  tooth  for  retouching  ; portions  could  be 
scraped  away,  aud  any  amount  of  work  could  be  put  on  from 
either  side.  In  the  case  of  interiors  there  was  an  absence  of 
halation. 

Mr.  Sutton  had  reproduced  water-colour  and  chalk  etchings 
by  rendering  the  original  transparent,  and  using  it  to  make  a 
negative  in  the  printing-frame,  but  it  needed  considerable 
pressure  to  get  the  entire  image  sharp  ; this  would  happen,  too, 
with  paper  negatives  of  large  size.  Japanese  paper  he  con- 
sidered the  very  best  material  to  use  for  negatives. 
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Mr.  MaCKTK  inquired  wliy  a sort  of  halation  was  met  with  in 
prints,  no  matter  whether  from  paper  or  glass  negatives. 

The  Chairman  doubted  if  any  material  would  overcome  the 
difficulty,  as  a similar  effect  was  observable  when  looking  at  a 
dark  object  against  a bright  sky. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  said  the  phenomenon  might  be  explained 
by  Lord  Rayleigh’s  investigation,  that  an  atmosphere  of  dust 
surrounded  all  bodies. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  then  read  a paper  on  the  “Solubility  of 
Paraffin  Wax  in  Alcohol  ” (page  557). 

Mr.  Mackie  thought  Mr.  Haddon  should  have  included 
methylated  alcohol,  since  there  was  still  a doubt  regarding  the 
solvent  power  of  that  liquid. 

The  Chairman  had  for  years  dissolved  paraffin  in  hot 
methylated  spirit  for  lubricating  purposes. 

Mr.  Harrison  thought  the  wax  must  have  contained  stearic 
acid,  or  weak  alcohol  would  not  dissolve  more  than  a pure 
sample. 

The  Chairman  then  repeated  his  former  experiment  of  dis- 
solving Agl  in  KBr,  using  a smaller  quantity  of  silver  than 
last  week,  and  applying  heat  to  effect  his  object ; the  result  was 
quite  satisfactory. 

The  following  questions  were  then  discussed  : — 

“ What  is  the  best  form  of  camera  dark  slide  ? ’’ 

“ To  what  temperature  is  it  safe  to  raise  washed  emulsion 
without  producing  any  detrimental  effect  ? ” 

Regarding  the  first  question,  the  Chairman  thought  Samuel’s 
safer  than  any  pull-out  shutter. 

In  respect  to  the  second  question,  120°  F.  was  said  by  Mr. 
Cowan  to  be  the  best : beyond  150°  F.  he  noticed  a thickening 
in  the  shadows. 

Mr.  Cobb,  when  using  very  hard  gelatine,  found  it  safe  to 
use  a temperature  of  200°  F.,  or  even  boiliug  point. 


St.  Helen’s  Association  for  the  Pursuit  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Photographic  Section. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Section  (postponed  from  July  13tli 
in  consequence  of  the  decision  of  the  Council  to  close  the 
premises)  was  held  on  the  13th  iust.,  at  the  Association  Rooms, 
4,  Salisbury  Street,  Mr.  Heather  in  the  chair.  Minutes  of 
last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  then  read  the  annual  report,  and  sub- 
mitted the  balance  sheet,  which  showed  a balance  on  hand 
of  £2  10s.  Id.  The  following  resolutions  were  then  carried 
unanimously: — “That  the  balance  sheet,  as  now  ^presented,  be 
adopted,  and  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  pay  over  the 
sum  of  £2  5s.  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association  as  a contribu- 
tion to  the  general  fund.’’  “ That  the  Photographic  Section  of 
the  Association  for  pursuit  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  be 
hereby  dissolved.’’  “That,  with  a view  to  forming  a photo- 
graphic association,  a preliminary  meeting  be  held  on  the  27th 
inst.,  and,  in  the  meantime,  those  present  be  requested  to 
canvass  for  members.” 

After  pas>ing  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  and 
Secretary,  the  meeting  closed. 


Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

On  Saturday,  August  15,  the  eighth  out-door  meeting  of  the 
above  Society  was  held  at  Wortley.  A good  muster,  together 
with  a beautiful  day,  rendered  the  gathering  a most  eujoyable 
one,  marred  only  by  the  disappointment  of  not  being  able  to 
gain  admission  to  the  Old  and  New  Halls,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  the  families  of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere  and  the  Hon.  Algernon 
Egerton. 

On  arrival  at  Wortley  the  party  at  once  made  for  the  lake,  or, 
as  it  is  called  in  local  parlance,  Wortley  Dam,  the  road  thereto 
running  parallel  with  the  railway  for  a short  distance,  which  it 
then  crosses  by  a neat  iron  bridge,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is 
a subterranean  passage,  and  as  we  emerge  therefrom  the  lake 
bursts  upon  our  view,  framed  in  a leafy  setting,  through  which 
the  summer  sun  darts  its  golden  rays,  forming  a picture 
unequalled  within  many  miles  of  our  smoke-begrimed  Cotton- 
opolis. The  umbrageous  trees,  the  soft  greensward,  v,  ith  aviary 
and  boathouse  mirrored  on  the  bosom  of  the  placid  lake,  have 
oft  and  oft  been  limned  by  pencil  and  camera,  aud  the  veteran 
brother,  often  though  he  has  had  a shot  in  times  gone  by,  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  of  having  another  shy  at  it. 


Our  next  view  is  a cottage  nestling  in  the  shadow  of  majestic 
trees,  which  whilst  some  of  our  friends  are  busy  with,  others  are 
trying  to  secure  a shot  (but  not  with  powder)  at  our  feathered 
favourites  on  the  lake  below  ; but  who,  like  many  of  the  genus 
homo,  have  to  be  decoyed  and  bribed  to  get  them  within  range 
of  our  guns.  Pursuing  our  ramble,  we  come  to  the  entrance  to 
the  famous  underground  canal  constructed  by  Francis,  second 
Duke  of  Bridgwater,  which  extends  for  a distance  of  nearly  six 
miles  in  a straight  line  in  the  direction  of  Bolton,  and,  including 
all  its  ramifications,  is  nearly  forty  miles  in  extent.  A short 
distance  from  this  stands  the  Court  House,  a picturesque 
building,  and  for  an  exposure  on  this  we  were  only  just  in  time, 
before  the  serenity  of  this  quiet  village  was  disturbed  by  the 
advent  of  a number  of  scholars  to  a demonstration  which  was  to 
be  held  during  the  afternoon.  This,  of  course,  put  an  end  to 
our  work  in  this  locality,  and  we  decided  to  march  for  Kemp- 
nough  and  Wardley  Halls.  Our  route  lay  along  the  road  by 
which  part  of  the  procession  marched  to  the  rendezvous,  and 
which  appeared  to  be  led  by  some  of  our  brethren,  with  cameras 
on  high  doing  duty  for  banners  and  standards  for  this  tem- 
perance army,  rendered  the  more  amusing  by  their  having  so 
recently  emerged  from  a well-known  hostel. 

Kempnough  Hall  was  next  visited,  but  its  sequestered 
position  rendered  it  difficult  for  the  camera.  Crossing  Doe 
Green,  our  road  leads  us  to  Wardley  Hall,  an  ancient  and 
venerable  pile,  the  former  seat  of  the  Wortleys.  Through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Gardner,  the  members  were  allowed  to  inspect 
the  interior  of  the  Hall.  All  cameras  are  brought  to  bear  on 
this  charming  aud  picturesque  building,  its  image  reflected  in 
the  waters  of  the  moat,  with  here  and  there  a water-lily  for  a 
foreground,  tinged  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  forming  a 
picture  which  well  repays  a visit  for  this  alone. 

On  Wednesday,  August  19,  there  was  a good  muster  of 
members  for  the  day’s  excursion.  The  choice  of  Ingleton  as 
the  district  to  be  visited  had  the  special  recommendation  that 
it  opened  up  a comparatively  new  district ; and,  from  the  ex- 
perience gained  by  the  members  who  were  present  on  this  occa- 
sion, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  visit  will  be  repeated  at  some 
future  time  ; if  not  to  the  same  spot,  at  any  rate,  to  one  not 
far  distant  from  it. 

The  beauty  of  the  weather  went  far  to  compensate  for  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  a very  tedious  journey.  The  party 
had  no  sooner  alighted  at  Ingleton,  and  were  scarcely  outside 
the  station,  when  they  found  occupation  for  theii  cameras.  The 
viaduct,  which  here  crosses  the  valley,  with  the  village  itself 
spreading  out  on  both  sides  of  it,  and  the  massive  form  of 
Ingleborough  for  a background,  made  up  a very  suitable  picture 
as  a preliminary  to  the  day’s  operations.  Under  the  guidance 
of  a local  photographer  who  kindly  volunteered  to  lead,  the 
party  at  once  sallied  forth  through  the  village.  It  may  be 
mentioned  here,  for  the  benefit  of  future  visitors,  that  Ingleton 
has  been  hitherto,  comparatively  speaking,  a closed  book  to  the 
tourist  in  search  of  the  picturesque.  The  two  glens  which 
furrow,  as  it  were,  the  sides  of  Ingleborough  and  Whernside,  and 
through  which  run  the  Doe  and  the  Greta,  tributaries  of  the 
Lune,  were  practically  inaccessible.  But  in  the  spring  of  the 
present  year,  some  of  the  enterprising  spirits  of  the  locality 
formed  themselves  into  an  Improvement  Committee,  and  the 
work  they  have  done  so  far  is  very  creditable  to  them  in  every 
way. 

The  approach  to  the  glen  of  the  Doe  (the  only  one  visited  on 
this  occasion)  is  over  a stile  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road. 
A signboard,  placed  here  by  the  Committee,  intimates  that  the 
chief  points  of  interest  in  the  glen  are  the  “ Swillabottom  Pool,” 
the  “ Pecca  Falls,”  and  ‘‘  Thornton  Force.”  For  the  privilege 
of  viewing  these  places  and  exploring  the  glen  throughout  its 
entire  length,  the  modest  sum  of  twopence  is  charged.  Progress 
along  the  bank  of  the  stream  was  easy  enough  at  first,  but  soon 
the  inequalities  of  the  ground  became  evident  by  a pathway  with 
here  and  there  steps  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  At  convenient 
distances  also,  and  particularly  after  a slight  ascent,  seats  were 
placed,  both  for  rest  and  for  enjoyment  of  the  scenery.  Soon 
the  ascent  became  somewhat  precipitous,  and  even  toilsome, 
calling  forth  energetic  adjectives  from  some  of  the  party  more 
heavily  burdened  than  the  rest.  At  length  a small  terrace-like 
platform  was  reached,  and  the  toil  was  forgotten  in  admiration 
of  the  prospect  revealed.  The  glen  here  assumes  a graceful 
curve,  in  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  with  dense  woods  on  one 
side  and  rocky  precipices  on  the  other,  and  from  the  midst 
issues  forth  the  first  of  the  falls,  of  a horse-tail  shape,  and  form- 
ing altogether  a most  charming  picture.  The  distance,  however, 
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was  too  great  for  any  but  long-focussed  lenses  to  attempt.  A 
closer  approach,  although  it  did  not  improve  the  picturesque 
effect,  enabled  all  to  direct  their  cameras  upon  it,  with,  it  is 
hoped,  the  best  results.  Beyond  this  point  the  scenery  increases 
in  grandeur  and  sublimity  until  the  second  fall  is  reached,  or, 
rather,  it  should  be  called  a succession  of  falls,  three  of  them 
forming  one  very  beautiful  and  effective  picture.  As  time  was 
passing  all  too  quickly,  it  was  found  impossible  to  do  more  than 
reach  the  next  fall,  which  proved  the  crowning  feature  of  the 
day.  In  this  case  the  full  beauty  of  the  fall  could  only  be  taken 
in  on  a near  approach  to  it,  forming  in  miniature  a combination 
of  Stock  Ghyle  and  the  Staubbach. 

Thornton  Force,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  roughly  described  as 
of  crescent  form,  the  rocky  wall  which  bounds  it  being  from 
forty  to  fifty  feet  high,  splintered  and  cleft  in  many  places, 
mottled  over  with  a rich  growth  of  fern,  moss,  and  lichen,  and 
tinged  with  many  a hue.  The  water  pours  over  the  summit  at 
one  place  in  a broad  attenuated  sheet,  in  another  it  issues  from 
a deep  fissure  with  a graceful  bend,  and  at  various  other  points 
in  jets  which  literally  sparkled  as  the  full  blaze  of  sunlight  shone 
out  at  intervals,  lighting  the  whole  up  into  a perfect  fairy-like 
scene.  Some  few  feet  above  the  rock  recedes,  leaving  a broad 
ledge  with  room  to  circulate  behind  the  whole  series  of  falls, 
which  are  received  into  a basin  dotted  over  with  boulders  and 
fragments,  among  which  the  water  foams  and  gurgles  as  it 
pursues  its  course  in  a gradually  narrowing  bed. 

It  was  now  time  to  beat  a hasty  retreat,  but  in  the  brief 
epitome  of  what  was  seen  and  done  during  this  short  ramble 
(under  two  miles  in  length),  enough  was  gathered  to  feed  the 
imagination  for  many  a day  ; and  if  it  be  true,  as  our  guide 
averred,  that  the  other  glen  was  no  less  beautiful,  and  with  a 
beauty  all  its  own,  then  it  may  he  said,  without  exaggeration, 
that  Ingleton  possesses  charms  which  will  not  fail  to  attract  the 
members  of  this  and  kindred  societies  to  its  hitherto  little- 
known  and  well-nigh  inaccessible  recesses. 


% alh  in  % j^tubio. 

The  Anthropological  Congress  which  is  shortly  to  be  held  at 
Rome  will  have  a curious  feature  in  the  shape  of  a collection  of 
seven  hundred  skulls  of  criminals,  numbered  and  classified.  To 
these  will  be  added  the  photographs  of  3,000,  and  the  brains  of 
more  than  150  convicts,  thousands  of  autographs,  poems, 
sketches,  and  special  instruments,  the  work  of  criminals ; an 
album  containing  a record  of  700  observations,  physical  and 
moral,  on  500  criminals  and  300  ordinary  men.  There  will  also 
be  graphic  maps  of  crime  in  Europe  with  reference  to  meteor- 
ology, food,  institutions,  suicide,  &c. ; tables  of  the  stature  of 
criminals  in  relation  to  the  length  of  the  arms,  and  of  crime  in 
towns  compared  to  that  in  the  country.  M.  Bertillon  will  ex- 
hibit the  graphic  curves  of  23,000  recidivistes  examined  in  twelve 
parts  of  the  body,  and  the  practical  results  obtained.  Photo- 
graphs of  Russian  political  and  other  criminals,  especially  of 
those  from  Moscow,  and  wax  masks  of  a large  number  of  cele- 
brated criminals,  will  also  be  exhibited.  All  the  notabilities  in 
the  science  of  criminal  anthropology  will  take  part  in  the  Con- 
gress.— Nature. 

Errors  in  the  Exhibition  Official  Award  List: — Suter's 
Lenses  and  Eastman’s  Exhibit.  — Mr.  Gotz  writes  as 
follows : — “ Suter’s  lenses  have  been  awarded  the  silver  medal 
at  the  International  Inventions  Exhibition,  his  name  having 
been  accidentally  omitted  in  the  list  published  by  the  London 
Gazette.”  The  Secretary  of  the  Jury  Commission  has  for- 
warded the  following  to  the  Eastman  Company  : — “ South 
Kensington,  S.W.,  Aug.  17th,  1885. — Gentlemen, — The  words 
1 and  for  films  ’ were  accidentally  omitted  at  the  end  of  the  sub- 
ject of  your  award,  and  the  error  shall  be  corrected  in  the 
next  edition  of  the  award  list. — I am,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient 
servant,  H.  T.  Wood,  Secretary  to  the  Jury  Commission. — The 
Eastman  Dry  Plate  and  Film  Company,  American  Section, 
No.  2588, 1.  I.  E.” 

The  Queen  and  Photography. — Sir  Henry  Ponsonby,  by  the 
commands  of  the  Queen,  has  forwarded  the  subjoined  letter  to 
Mr.  W.  J.  Anckom,  Photographer,  Arbroath,  thankiDg  him  for 
photographs  received.  “Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  has  received  the 
Queen  s commands  to  thank  Mr.  W.  J.  Anckorn  for  sending  the 
photographs  which  accompanied  his  letter  of  the  10th  inst.  Her 


Majesty  is  unable  to  accept  these  photographs,  but  will  purchase 
them,  and  Sir  H.  Ponsonby  is  desired  to  ask  Mr.  Anckorn  to  be 
good  enough  to  send  three  more  copies  of  each  photograph, 
mounted  on  thin  cardboard,  and  an  account  for  all  the  copies.” 
Photographic  Cldb. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next 
meeting  will  be  on  “ Halation  in  its  Different  Forms.”  Satur- 
day afternoon  outing  at  West  Drayton,  train  from  Bishop’s  Road 
at  2.6.  See  page  552  for  the  notice  of  dinner  to  celebrate  the 
coming  of  age  of  emulsion  photography. 


fo  Crrmsjjcmfonfs. 

*»*  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

J.  H.  G. — 1.  The  name  of  the  maker  is  not  familiar  to  us,  and  wo 
cannot  give  you  any  definite  notion  as  to  the  value  of  the  telescope 
— but  probably  more  than  a sovereign.  2.  A mixture  of  the 
finest  jeweller’s  rouge  and  alcohol,  applied  with  a soft  wash- 
leather.  3.  Cyanide  of  potassium  solution — 20  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  water ; but  as  thero  is  some  risk  of  completely  spoiling 
the  negatives,  you  should  make  as  good  a transparency  as  possi- 
ble before  treating  with  the  cyanide. 

James  Bamforth. — We  have  no  additional  information  to  give  you 
except  to  mention  that  the  forms  are  one  penny  each. 

J.  Y. — The  picture  will  enlarge  very  weil  indeed,  and  is  a very 
striking  and  successful  one.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  use  it  as  a 
supplement,  if  you  will  let  us  have  a short  account  of  your  expe- 
dition, to  issue  in  the  same  number  of  the  News.  For  reproduc- 
tion, we  require  a rather  less  vigorous  print,  but  including  all 
the  details ; and,  moreover,  the  print  should  not  be  on  tinted 
paper.  We  have  not  your  address. 

T.  E.  H.  B.—  No  reference  to  the  article  has  appeared  in  the 
editorial  part  of  the  News,  and  we  cannot  admit  a discussion  as 
to  the  statements  which  have  appeared  in  the  advertising  pages. 
If  you  consider  the  matter  of  sufficient  importance,  you  should  in- 
sert it  as  an  advertisement. 

H.  Howard. — 1.  In  an  acid  solution  it  will  speedily  make  the 
gelatine  insoluble.  2.  Dilute  ammonia.  3.  Yes;  but  as  far  as 
our  experience  goes,  there  is  no  advantage  in  doing  so. 

F.  J.  B. — It  shall  be  done. 

Enquirer. — It  is  difficult  to  judge  without  knowing  all  the  circum- 
stances ; but  your  best  way  will  be  to  write  to  the  Exhibition 
authorities  on’ono  hand,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Photographic 
Society  on  the  other  hand. 

A.  R. — Thank  you  very  much.  Do  not  think  we  have  forgotten 
the  matter  ; but  it,  like  other  things  of  interest,  stands  over  for 
the  present. 

F.  W.  E. — Perhaps  you  can  get  it  from  Marion,  Soho  Square  ; but 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  preparing  it  yourself  if  you  follow 
the  directions  in  Abney’s  “ Instruction  in  Photography,”  pub- 
lished by  Piper  and  Carter,  price  3s.  Cd. 

Wm.  M. — The  idea  may  be  a good  one  from  a business  point  of 
view  ; but  do  you  really  think  that  you  are  justified  in  calling 
any  kind  of  silver  prints  permanent  ? 

W.  S.  (Zinco.) — We  know  of  no  method  in  which  the  necessity 
for  making  a negative  is  done  away  with  ; but  you  will  find  the 
best  information  on  p.  770  of  our  volume  for  1882.  You  can  re- 
fer to  it  at  our  office. 

W.  N. — It  is  an  oxidation  (product  of  pyrogallic  acid,  which  is 
slowly  formed,  even  in  the  presence  of  the  alkaline  sulphite.  Not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  said,  it  is  better  not  to  keep  the 
solution  very  long  after  mixing.  2.  It  is  advisable  to  make  it 
slightly  acid,  as  in  the  other  case,  because  under  these  circum- 
stances the  solution  will  keep  much  better. 
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A FEW  REMARKS  ON  PAPER  NEGATIVES. 
Now  that  paper  negatives  are  again  engaging  the  attention 
of  photographers  at  home  and  abroad,  it  might  be  well  to 
point  out  one  or  two  likely  rocks  upon  which  a novice 
may  stumble. 

Our  first  consideration,  were  we  about  to  prepare  a 
flexible  film  of  this  kiud,  would  have  reference  to  the  paper 
itself ; and  putting  aside  just  now  various  methods  of 
rendering  the  same  transparent  before  coatiDg,  we  should 
content  ourselves  with  seeking  a material  possessing  some 
degree  of  strength  when  wet,  as  well  as  fineness  of  texture 
and  hardness,  since  these  conditions  lend  considerable  aid 
in  the  production  of  a good  negative.  This  will  very 
probably  be  provided  for  in  a little  while  to  our  complete 
satisfaction  by  those  who  have  undertaken  the  manufacture 
of  negative  films.  Indeed,  we  have  seen  very  perfect 
negatives  made  on  several  occasions  at  photographic 
societies’  meetings  and  elsewhere,  upon  papers  emanating 
from  commercial  sources. 

Assuming  that  a reliable  matt  rial  can  always  be  ob- 
tained, and  that  the  basis  of  the  film  is  paper,  it  becomes  a 
question  whether  printing  should  be  conducted  through 
the  paper  in  its  opaque  condition,  or  made  translucent  by 
ordinary  means.  We  do  not  thiuk  there  is  an  enormous 
advantage  apparent  in  using  mediums  which  in  course  of 
time  dry  out,  and  of  these  castor  oil  alone,  or  dilute  ether, 
with  ether  or  turpentine,  stands  pre-eminent ; neither  is 
there  any  doubt  about  the  messy  condition  of  silver  prints 
made  from  such  negatives,  unless  the  most  scrupulous  care 
has  been  exercised  by  the  printer.  The  mixture  some- 
times used  for  rendering  photographs  transparent  in  the 
crystoleum  process  has  certain  advantages  in  this  respect, 
since  it  does  not  so  easily  affect  paper  in  contact  therewith, 
and  this  is  really  a matter  of  great  importance.  It  is  com- 
posed of  white  wax  two  ounces,  solid  paraffin  two  ounces, 
Canada  balsam  five  ounces.  These  are  melted  together  on 
a water  bath,  and  the  mixture  must  be  applied  warm,  or 
by  means  of  a heated  iron  plate,  as  in  the  old  waxing  pro- 
cess. Those  who  do  not  like  the  trouble  of  waxiug,  can, 
in  a great  measure,  supersede  that  process  by  the  use  of 
vaseline,  applied  cold,  as  recommended  last  tveek.  Ileat- 
iDg,  however,  in  order  to  effect  greater  translucency,  is 
liable  to  cause  this  substance  to  dry  out  in  opaque  patches  ; 
moreover,  it  is  somewhat  greasy. 

Linseed  oil  is  one  of  the  best  mediums  that  can  be  used, 
but  uuder  ordinary  conditions  it  takes  too  long  to  dry. 
Boiling  improves  it  in  this  respect,  but  not  sufficiently  to 
be  of  practical  value ; still,  if  the  method  suggested  by 
Mr.  J.  Sutton  at  the  last  meetiug  of  the  London  and  Pro- 
vincial Association  be  adopted,  paper  so  treated  will  dry 
in  three  or  four  hours.  His  plan  is  to  boil  linseed  oil  of 
good  quality  until  it  has  the  consistency  of  treacle. 


During  the  period  of  boiling  he  applies  a lighted  paper  to 
the  top,  and  by  this  means  burns  off  a good  deal  of  the 
grease.  Ordinary  litharge  (driers)  and  soap  are  then 
added.  Mr.  Sutton  uses  pieces  of  each  about  the  size  of  a 
walnut  with  every  pint  of  oil,  after  which  the  mixture  is 
ready  for  use  wheu  required.  It  may  be  applied  to  any 
kind  of  paper  when  cold  by  means  of  a sponge,  and  yields 
when  dry  a very  perfect  result.  The  object  of  adding 
soap  ii  to  kill  any  grease  that  has  not  been  burnt,  and  the 
proportion  of  litharge  determines  the  time  of  drying. 

At  the  same  meeting,  it  was  a matter  of  discussion  how 
best  to  secure  sharp  prints  from  paper  negatives,  and  many 
ingenious  ideas  were  forthcoming,  but  they  have  yet  to  be 
proved  by  practice.  We  know  the  difficulties  experienced 
in  obtaining  perfect  contact  with  glass  negatives,  and  some 
of  us  remember  instances  of  fuzziuess  and  double  images 
with  Calotype  negatives,  notwithstanding  that  pressure 
frames  were  at  least  as  well  made  then  as  now.  Perhaps 
the  manufacturers  of  negative  papers  will  settle  the  point, 
as  they  appear  to  have  done  with  exposing  arrangements 
in  the  camera.  In  the  meantime,  we  advise  any  one  who 
finds  it  difficult  to  print  large  paper  negatives,  to  put  on 
as  much  pressure  as  the  front  glass  will  stand,  and  print  a 
small  negative  of  equal  density  for  the  purposes  of  examin- 
ation aud  guide  to  depth  of  printing,  thus  rendering  it 
unnecessai-y  to  open  the  frame  duriug  printing. 


SOLID  ELECTROLYTES. 

Shelford  Bidwell,  writing  in  Nature,  says  : — 

“ In  reference  to  Prof.  S.  P.  Thompson’s  lettei  dated 
August  17  ( Nature , vol.  xxxii.  p.  366),  may  I be  allowed 
to  say  that  I too  have  observed  the  secondary  currents 
which  are  produced  by  cells  containing  sulphides  of  silver 
and  copper  after  being  disconnected  from  a battery  ? I 
mentioned  the  fact  at  the  meetiug  of  the  Physical  Society 
on  J une  27,  in  a communication  which  will  probably  be 
printed  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  next  month.  In- 
deed, the  observation  of  these  secondary  currents  preceded 
and  led  to  the  construction  of  the  primary  cells  with  solid 
electrolytes  which  I have  recently  described. 

“ I should  be  glad  to  know  whether  Prof.  Thompson 
can  explain  the  curious  effect  produced  by  passing  a 
battery-current  for  a moment  through  a cell  containing  a 
mixture  of  sulphide  of  copper  and  sulphur  between  silver 
electrodes.  When  the  cell  is  first  connected  with  the 
galvanometer  the  usual  secondary  current  appears,  but  in 
a few  minutes,  or  even  seconds,  this  curreut  falls  to  zero, 
and  is  succeeded  byT  a third,  which  is  iu  the  same  direction 
as  the  battery  current,  and  generally  continues  for  some 
hours. 
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ACTION  OF  LIGHT  ON  SILVER  CHLORIDE. 

S.  B.  Newbury  has  published  some  details  in  the  American 
Chemical  Journal , and  his  remarks  have  been  abstracted  in 
the  Journal  of  the  London  Chemical  Society. — The  author 
worked  as  follows : — In  each  experiment  the  quantity  of 
silver  nitrate  necessary  to  produce  OT  gram  of  silver 
chloride  was  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of  water,  and  a very 
minute  excess  of  sodium  chloride,  dissolved  in  the  same 
quantity  of  water,  added.  The  finely  suspended  precipi- 
tate was  exposed  to  light  for  varying  periods,  a current  of 
air  being  continually  drawn  through  the  liquid  to  hinder 
subsidence  and  carry  off  any  chlorine  liberated.  The  pre- 
cipitate was  then  collected  on  a Gooch  filter  and  dried  at 
140°.  Blank  experiments  (where  light  was  excluded) 
yielded  0-0996 — 0.0997  gram  silver  chloride.  After 
weighing,  the  exposed  precipitate  was  treated  with  hot 
ammonia,  and  the  residual  silver  weighed.  Four  experi- 
ments, where  the  exposure  was  continued  for  several  days, 
gave 


1. 

Weight  of 
precipitate. 
0 0967 

Loss  beyond 
experimental 
error. 

...  0-0029  .. 

Metallic 

silver. 

0-0054 

Metallic  silver 
calculated 
from  loss. 

...  0-0085 

2. 

00979 

...  00018  .. 

00076 

...  0-0054 

3. 

0-0969 

...  0-0027  .. 

0-0078 

...  0 0081 

i 

0 0982 

..  0 0015  ... 

0 0062 

...  0 0045 

When  small  quantities  of  stannous  chloride  are  added  to 
the  mixture,  before  exposure  to  light,  blackening  takes 
place  more  rapidly,  and  subsidence  is  much  slower  and  less 
complete.  The  grey  precipitate  obtained  consisted  almost 
wholly  of  finely-divided  silver. 

All  attempts  to  isolate  a subchloride  from  the  blackened 
Bilver  chloride  precipitate  proved  unavailing.  Ammonia, 
sodium  thiosulphate,  potassium  cyanide,  and  sodium 
chloride  were  employed  as  solvents  for  the  silver  chloride, 
but  iu  each  case  metallic  silver  only  was  left. 

The  author  also  endeavoured  to  prepare  silver  sub- 
chloride by  Von  Bibra’s  method  of  reducing  silver  citrate 
in  hydrogen,  and  treating  the  residue  with  hydrochloric 
acid;  but  the  resultant  compound,  when  treated  with  a 
dilute  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  only  yielded  metallic 
silver. 

The  author  considers  that  these  re.ults  support  the 
view  of  the  non-existence  of  the  subchloride,  as  otherwise 
it  must  be  assumed  that  subchloride  is  decomposed  into 
silver  and  silver  chloride  by  the  action  of  a cold,  dilute 
solution  of  sodium  chloride,  which  is  highly  improbable. 


HOW  TO  SUCCEED  IN  TAKING  GOOD  PICTURES 
ON  GELATINE  PLATES.— No.  V. 

BY  S.  R.  BOTTONE. 

B.  We  now  have  to  deal  with  the  over-exposed.  For  this 
purpose  we  must  have  at  hand  two  solutions,  viz.,  weak 
ferrous  oxalate,  and  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  bro- 
mide. The  stale  solution  of  ferrous  oxalate,  which  has 
been  used  to  develop  other  pictures  (and  which  should 
always  be  set  aside  in  small  phials  filled  to  the  cork), 
serves  very  well  for  the  weak  oxalate.  Should,  however, 
no  stale  solution  be  at  hand,  the  following  will  be  found  to 
answer  admirably : — 

Saturated  solution  of  potassium  oxalate 3 parts 

Saturated  solutiou  of  ferrous  sulphate  1 part 

Mix,  then  add  water 4 parts 

Enough  of  this  solution  to  cover  the  plate  should  be  poured 
in  the  developing  dish.  Before  immersing  the  plate  in 
this  developer,  the  solution  of  potassium  bromide  must  be 
at  hand.  This  is  made  as  follows : — 

Potassium  bromide  2 parts 

Water  100  „ 

If  the  picture  be  known  to  be  only  slightly  over-exposed 


(say  that  the  exposure  has  not  exceeded  twice  the  normal)* 
no  addition  need  bo  made  to  the  weak  ferrous  oxalate  ex- 
cept water,  should  the  image  appear  too  quickly.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  a picture  that  develops  rapidly  is 
nearly  always  thin,  and  lacking  in  contrast.  To  obtain  a 
good  printing  negative,  the  development  must  not  be 
rapid,  but  slow  and  steady. 

[In  a paper  recently  written  by  Mr.  Burton,  while  ad- 
vocating the  use  of  alkaline  pyro,  that  gentleman  speaks 
about  ferrous  oxalate  giving  “ pretty  ” negatives,  and  then 
warns  his  readers  not  to  be  led  astray  by  “ prettiness  ” in 
the  negative.  “ Handsome  is  that  handsome  does,”  holds 
good  for  negatives  as  for  people,  and  no  negative  is  worthy 
the  name  of  “pretty”  unless  it  will  give  a bold,  vigorous, 
print,  with  plenty  of  detail,  as  well  as  contrast.  All  these 
qualities  can  be  easily  obtained  with  ferrous  oxalate  as  a 
developer.] 

On  the  other  hand,  close  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
picture  during  development.  The  eyes  must  not  be  taken 
off  the  plate  for  a single  instant,  for  it  is  surprising  how 
quickly  an  over-exposed  picture  “greys”  all  over  at  a 
certain  point  of  the  development.  Keeping  one’s  eye  on 
the  shadows,  as  long  as  they  remain  clear,  any  amount  of 
intensification  of  the  high  lights  may  be  allowed,  until  the 
picture  has  attained  its  full  printing  density.  Should, 
however,  the  slightest  greyness  be  seen  to  come  over  the 
shadows,  then  the  developer  must  be  instantly  restrained 
by  the  addition  of  the  bromide  of  potassium  solution  in 
the  propoition  of  2 drams  to  each  ounce  of  developer. 
This  should  check  the  greying  at  once ; if  this  be  not  the 
case,  another  2 drams  may  be  added,  and  the  solution  kept 
rocking.  This  addition  will  retard  the  development  very 
materially ; nay,  may  even  stop  it  entirely.  If  at  this 
point  the  density  be  not  sufficient,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
add  (a  few  drops  at  a time  with  continuous  rocking)  some 
fresh  ferrous  oxalate,  made  of  the  normal  strength,  viz , 

3 parts  of  potassium  oxalate  solution  to  1 part  of  ferrous 
sulphate.  By  these  means  a clear  vigorous  negative  can 
be  obtained  from  a plate  which  has  received  double  the 
correct  exposure. 

When  the  exposure  has  been  very  much  prolonged — say 
from  5 to  20  times  what  it  ought  to  have  been — a different 
mode  of  procedure  must  bo  adopted.  To  the  weak  deve- 
loper above  described  must  be  added  an  equal  bulk  of  the 
potassium  bromide  solution  previous  to  the  immersion  of 
the  exposed  plate.  The  imago  will  probably  appear  very 
slowly  indeed  ; nay,  with  such  a large  amount  of  restrainer, 
may  require  the  addition  of  fresh  oxalate  to  bring  it  out 
at  all.  This  is  do  disadvantage,  and  it  is  well  not  to  be 
in  too  great  a hurry  to  add  fresh  oxalate,  nor  to  add  too 
much  at  a time.  A picture  thus  treated  ought  to  take  at 
least  five  minutes  before  it  shows  the  barest  outline  of  au 
imago,  and  then  gradually  darken  up  to  full  intensity 
without  any  veiling  of  the  shadows. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  although  a thin  negative 
can  be  easily  intensified  by  after-treatment,  if  the  shadows 
be  clear,  and  free  from  deposit,  no  a-uount  of  coaxing  will 
ever  produce  a good  printing  negative  from  a plate  in 
which  the  shadows  are  veiled.  Intensification  in  such  a 
case  only  intensities  the  veiling,  and  the  resulting  print  is 
as  fiat  and  poor  as  it  was  before  intensification. 

The  chief  point,  then,  in  the  development  of  over- 
exposed gelatine  pictures,  consists  in  restraining  the 
development  by  meaus  of  a weak  developer,  if  the  picture 
be  only  slightly  over-exposed  ; or  by  means  of  bromide  of 
potassium  added  to  the  developer,  if  tire  over-exposure  i3 
very  pronounced,  the  dose  of  bromide  increasing  with  the 
increase  of  exposure,  and  in  arresting  the  development  by 
means  of  a large  excess  of  potassium  bromide  directly  the 
shadows  show  any  tendency  to  “ greying.” 

The  “ bromised  ” developer  shouli  not  be  mixed  with 
the  ordiuary  stale  developer  after  u3e,  but  should  be  set 
aside  in  labelled  bottles,  for  plates  known  to  be  over- 
exposed. 
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ARTISTIC  FEELING  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  A.  H.  WALL. 

Part  V.  {Continued.)— Figures  in  Landscapes.* 
Where  I find  my  own  ideas  forcibly  expressed,  I am 
always  strongly  tempted  to  quote,  for  it  seems  to  me  that 
my  argument  is  thereby  strengthened,  and  its  effect  in- 
creased. In  this  way  I turn  n ow  to  some  comments  on 
the  present  subject,  picturesquely  given  by  one  who  is  in 
one  artist  with  both  pen  aud  pencil,  Mr.  W.  W.  FeDn,  but 
who  is  now,  alaa ! blind. 

In  an  article  on  looking  for  a landscape  painter’s  sub- 
jects— before  the  infliction  of  that  awful  calamity  he  has 
so  manfully  born  and  courageously  battled  with,  Mr. 
Fenn  was  him3elf  a very  clever  landscape  paiuter— he 
says : — 

“ Of  late  years,  the  blending  of  figures  with  landscapes 
has  assumed  a somewhat  new  phase,  .and  its  importance 
has  most  rightly  been  insisted  on  by  such  masters  aud 
founders  of  schools  as  Frederick  Walker,  George  Mason, 
P.  R.  Morris,  and  J.  C.  Hook.  These  and  their  followers 
have  shown  that  your  true  artist  is  an  artist  all  round, 
who,  if  he  desires  to  paint  figures  out  of  doors,  must  go 
out  of  doors  to  paint  them  ; therefore,  though  we  be 
searching  for  landscape  subjects,  such  figures  as  are  inci- 
dental must  have  more  weight  accorded  to  them  in  the 
composition,  than  sufficed  in  the  days  when  a little  old 
woman  in  the  red  cloak,  or  an  ill-drawn  ploughboy,  were 
made  to  do  duty  for  the  human  interest  in  the  landscape. 
When  rightly  treated,  too,  what  additional  delight  figures 
give  ! Those  reapers,  for  instance,  when  we  are  among  the 
corn — how  interminable  their  combinations,  and  varied 
their  actions  ! ....  And  that  waggon,  again— what 

a feature  it  is  in  the  landscape  if  faithfully  rendered  ! See 
it  creeping  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  the  hind  wheels,  as 
a sailor  would  say,  ‘ hulled  down,’  and  the  foremost  bay 
Dobbin  of  the  team,  gaily  caparisoned,  with  worsted- 
fringed  horse-collar,  putting  out  all  the  strength  of  his 
great  shoulder  as  he  tugs  vigorously,  sharp  and  clear 
against  the  sky  line.  Cattle  likewise  cannot  be  overlooked, 
so  long  as  our  artist  deals  with  field  and  farm,  meadow, 
hill  side,  or  leafy  glade.  . . They  are  made  to  look  im- 
portant, strong,  and  real,  not  merely  as  points  of  dark  or 
light  necessary  to  the  balance  of  the  landscape,  but  as  part 
of  it,  and  are  studied  and  drawn  with  a8  much  care  as  the 
herbage  they  browse,  or  the  trees  under  the  grateful 
shade  of  which  they  cluster.  And  sheep,  or  cows,  oxen, 
horse,  or  dappled  deer,  are  painted  with  force  and  truth. 

. Every  incident  of  rural  life,  agricultural  or  marine, 
has  now-a-days  due  weight  given  to  it.  . . Every  opera- 
tion of  the  field,  as  we  see  it  going  forward  in  ordiuary 
daily  country  life,  is  now  found  to  have  treatable  elements 
in  it,  and  beside  the  stock,  ‘ Hay-making,’  1 Reapiug,’ 

1 Blackberry-gathering,’  1 Ilop-picking,’  ‘ Ploughing,’  &c., 
such  unlikely  and  prosaic  subjects  as  hoeing  potatoes,  pull- 
ing turnips,  hooking  beans,  clearing  the  copse,  hedging 
and  ditching,  cider-making,  and  a variety  more,  have  all 
received  due  attention.”f 

Mr.  Fenn  points  out,  moreover,  with  equal  truthfulness, 
that  artistic  treatment  will  give  pictorial  charms  to  such 
things  as  “the  hideous  iron-clad  Devastation ,”  or  modern 
mowing,  hay-making,  reaping,  and  tbreshiug  machines, 
“the  clod-crusher,’’  and  “the  scarifier and  characteristic- 
ally adds  : “The  more  difficulties  these  throw  up  in  the 
painter’s  advance,  the  more  merit  in  his  victory  ovei  them, 
since  it  is  one  of  his  first  duties  to  paint  the  manners, 
habits,  uses,  and  customs  of  his  time.” 

With  regard  to  cattle,  they  may  serve  the  purposes  of  a 
composition  in  a large  variety  of  ways.  As  dark  against 
light,  they  will  give  luminosity  to  a sky,  or  relief  to  a 
lighter  object  (as  the  dark  horses  do  placed  against  a 
light  one  in  fig.  1)  ; as  a herd  in  a more  or  less  straggling 

• Continued  from  page  SIS. 
t I’rom  an  article  in  Good  Words,  November,  1875. 


line  they  catch  the  spectator’s  glance,  and  carry  it  into  the 
picture,  give  emphasis  to  distance,  or  convey  an  idea  of 
space  where  some  accident  of  tone  or  colour  would  destroy 


Fig.  1. 

it.  Foreshortened,  they  give  themselves  and  objects 
associated  with  them  a more  forcible  appearance  of  relief. 
This  may  be  seen  in  fig.  2,  copied  from  an  etching  by  a 


famous  French  artist,  wherein  a flat  country  and  low 
line  of  the  horizon  have  a tendency  to  lessen  the  appear- 
ance of  space.  The  cows  in  this  etching  serve  also  iu 
giving  variety  of  line  and  expression. 

The  photographer  cannot  well  make  separate  studies  of 
animals,  as  a painter  does,  to  introduce  into  landscapes 
produced  under  the  same  conditions  of  light  and  shade  ; 
but  it  is  therefore  the  more  necessary  that  he  should  be 
watchful  and  observant.  Cattle  and  horses,  deer,  birds, 
&c.,  are  constantly  in  movement,  and  it  will  be  hard  indeed 
if  his  patience  does  not  ultimately  find  its  reward  in  some 
accidental  grouping,  which  the  utmost  art  of  the  most  im- 
aginative artist  could  not  equal  or  surpass.  The  chief  aim 
is  to  catch  the  different  members  of  a group  in  sufficiently 
varied  positions,  on  the  right  spot,  where  the  light  and 
shade  upon  them  aids  the  general  effect ; or,  in  other 
words,  composes  well.  Dogs  belonging  to  the  operator, 
aud  trained  to  obedience,  may  often  be  most  advantageously 
made  use  of.  I have  even  seen  a well-stuffed  animal  made 
use  of  by  a Welsh  amateur  photographer,  whose  landscapes 
were  admirable  examples  of  good  art.  1 have  quite  for- 
gotten his  name.  Specimens  of  his  work  were  shown  me 
either  at  Preateigu  or  New  Radnor,  in  Radnorshire,  where 
some  extremely  beautiful  scenery  iuvites  the  camera. 

As  an  example  of  how  dogs  may  be  used  to  create  a 
point  of  interest  for  the  eye,  I add  a sketch  of  a couple  of 
deer-hounds  (fig.  3)  coupled,  and  rising  against  a moun- 
tainous background  on  a crag  softened  by  grass  and 
heather.  These  are  from  one  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer’s 
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slight  sketches,  still,  I believe  in  the  possession  of  John 
Fowler,  Esq.  The  vivacity  and  brightness  of  a landscape 
may  be  considerably  increased  by  the  judicious  introduc- 


tion of  light  and  dark  figures ; and  again,  they  are  par- 
ticularly useful  where  a scene  otherwise  good,  and  suita- 
ble chances  to  be  spoilt  for  pictorial  purposes  by  some 
portion  of  it  which  is  prominently  blank  or  empty,  and 
uninteresting,  representing,  as  an  old  artist  friend  of  mine 
says  — space  to  let.* 

Some  excellent  examples  of  well-u3ed  landscape  figures 
may  be  found  iu  the  works  of  old  Dutch  masters.  Some 
of  Nicholas  Berghem’s  pictures  are  specially  remarkable  in 
this  way ; and  if  a photo-art  student,  in  the  course  of  his 
travels,  should  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  any  of  them, 
he  will  do  well  not  to  miss  it.  We  are  told  that  Berghem 
acquired  that  art  of  grouping  figures  in  his  landscapes,  for 
which  he  was  conspicuous,  while  studying  quder  Peter  Greb- 
ber  (as  he  obtained  his  knowledge  of  colour  by  studying, 
under  his  father,  flowers,  fruit,  and  fish),  the  hbt  >rical 
and  portrait  painter.  The  hot  panting  sunlight  which 
lives  on  one  of  his  canvases  owes  its  expression  largely  to 
the  positions  of  the  cattle,  which  are  wonderfully  expressive 
of  heat’s  exhausting  influence  ; and  no  man  better  knew 
the  value  of  a black  or  white  horse,  dark  or  light  cattle,  in 
the  composition  of  light  and  shade.  The  skilled  critical 
observer  often  marks,  with  delight,  what  increased  value 
they  were  often  made  by  his  knowledge  to  give  the  deli- 
cate and  subtle  gradations  of  aerial  perspective.  His 
etchings  are,  from  our  point  of  view,  quite  as  valuable  to 
the  student  as  his  paintings  are,  and,  like  the  rest  of  his 
productions,  have  more  of  the  Italian  feeling  in  their  treat- 
ment than  the  paintings  of  his  countrymen  generally. 

The  landscape  figures  of  Jacob  Ruysdael — Herghem’s 
contemporary — will  also  be  found  very  suggestive,  especi- 
ally in  the  way  iu  which  they  are  made  to  convey  the  pro- 
portionate sizes  of  the  objects  associated  with  them.  In 
some  of  his  forest  work,  the  figui-es  are  not  his  own,  but 
were  painted  in  by  Berghem.  This  was  the  case  in  a pic- 
ture of  which  many  engravings  exist — his  “ Forest  Crossed 
by  a lliver.”  Some  of  the  figures  in  his  pictures  were  put 
in  by  Wouvermann. 

By  way  of  final  illustration  in  this  section  of  my  sub- 
ject, I append  a fourth  sketch  (fig.  4),  one  of  my  own 
Epping  Forest  series,  in  which  figure  some  of  the  numerous 
wild  deer  now  once  more  to  be  found  in  its  sylvan  depths. 
It  is  seldom  that  these  picturesque  animals, so  thoroughly  in 
keeping  where  a bit  of  wild  woodland  is  concerned,  do  not 
group  themselves  effectually’  for  pictorial  purposes.  Their 
timidity  prompts  them  to  make  curious  investigations,  and 

• I shall  return  to  this  subject  some  day  in  connection  with  a power  for 
combating  such  defects,  which  the  photographer  acquires  in  some  cases  by 
raising  or  lowering  his  point  of  riew,  and  consequently  the  line  of  the 
horizon,  whereby  a scene  undergoes  some  remarkable  and  important  alter- 
ations, not  only  in  one  respect,  but  in  many,  especially  where  water  is 
concerned.  f 


if  you  want  to  catch  them  in  their  natural  attitudes  and 
haunts,  you  must  carefully  plant  yourself  and  your  camera 
so  that  the  wind  blows  not  from  you  to  them.  Directly 
this  is  the  case  they  abruptly  disappear.  You  must  also 
approach  their  haunts  with  extreme  caution  and  quietude, 


Fig.  4. 

for  they  are  quick  to  hear  as  to  scent  your  presence,  and 
cunning  enough  to  go  about  and  test  by  their  more 
critical  sense  of  smell  any  suspicious  sound  or  sight  which 
has  disturbed  their  confidence.  Iu  Epping,  if  you  want 
to  catch  a glimpse  of  these  deeply  interesting  relics  of  the 
old  deer  the  Romans  first  introduced,  your  better  plan 
will  be  to  consult  one  of  the  keepers,  who  will  tell  you  at 
once  where  you  are  most  likely  to  meet  with  them.  So 
far  as  I know,  they  are  all  courteous  and  civil  men  ; I 
can,  however,  only  speak  from  personal  experience  of  one, 
the  elder  Luffman,  who  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
genial  and  sympathetic  of  forest  keepers,  and  the  des- 
cendant, I believe,  of  a race  of  bold  and  hardy  Hampshire 
foresters. 


AN  AMATEUR  AFIELD  WITH  CAMERA  — HIS 
M USINGS. 

BY  J.  GALE. 

The  clouds  hang  heavy  on  the  adjacent  hills,  shrouding 
their  tops  in  a cloak  of  mist ; they  now  and  then  roll  down 
and  envelop  the  lower  slopes  on  which  I am  in  a fine  rain, 
and  presently  a steady  downpour. 

Fitful  gleams  of  light  (almost  sunshine)  anon  break  out, 
and  the  near  landscape — all  among  the  trees,  and  gables, 
and  gardens  of  the  village — is  bathed  in  a delicious  soft 
light,  charming  to  the  artist’s  eye,  and  perfect  for  near 
photographic  studies. 

The  wind  lulls ; and  but  for  the  sighing  aud  soughing  in 
the  trees  on  the  higher  ground,  it  would  appear  to  pro- 
mise an  almost  perfect  day  for  the  camera. 

I would  away  towards  the  hills,  where  the  shepherd  will 
be  taking  his  flock  through  the  sheltered  gorze  of  the 
downs  about  this  time  ; or  to  the  meadow,  where  the  herd 
will  be  reposing,  half  of  them  lying  down,  and  the  other 
half  contemplating  it ; or  to  the  adjacent  millpond,  where 
are  lovely  foreground  studies  of  docks,  aud  arrowhead,  and 
tangle,  with  stretches  of  the  water-ranunculh  at  the  far 
end,  giving  the  horizontal  lines  just  wanted  for  the  pic- 
ture ; there,  may  be,  advantage  could  be  taken  of 
occasional  lulls  in  the  wind.  But  I have  other  and  set 
work  to  do.  and  both  time  and  plates  are  limited  for 
getting  it  done. 

That  bent  old  man  whom  I saw  last  evening  in  smock 
frock,  climbing  to  his  cottage  door,  with  a fagot  on  his 
back,  and  a stick  in  his  hand,  has  promised  to  “obl'ge” 
me,  aud  stay  at  home  to  be  ready  to  be  in  the  group  at 
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the  neighbour’s  doorway  up  the  village.  The  little  damsel, 
who  almost  blushed  when  told  by  her  mother  she  was  to 
go  with  the  gentleman  to  have  “ her  likeness  took,”  and 
is  already  dressed  in  attire  suitable  to  my  mind,  if  not  to 
her’s  or  her  mother’s,  and  has  peeped  over  the  garden 
wall  from  among  the  roses  and  tulips  and  wallflowers 
twenty  times  at  least,  would  be  sadly  disappointed  if  she 
saw  my  cameradisappear  from  the  shelter  of  the  neighbour- 
ing porch  ; the  pail  aud  broom  are  already  in  position, 
and  the  inverted  porridge-pot  and  other  inanimate  acces- 
sories. 

But  the  elements  are  not  yet  sufficiently  settled  to 
bring  my  group  together ; a breath  of  wind  would  sway 
that  bit  of  clematis  which  is  so  important  in  the  foreground, 
and  those  budding  leaves  of  the  walnut  overheal  must  be 
absolutely  still.  So  I stroll  away  quietly  and  unobserved 
to  have  a look  round,  for  there  are  other  subjects  in  the 
neighbourhood  claiming  my  attention.  That  turn  in  the 
road  at  the  bottom  of  the  village,  with  its  background  of 
trees,  would  make  an  exquisite  setting  for  a foreground 
group. 

I turn  to  look.  Yes ; it  wants  but  a laden  timber 
waggon  with  a team  of  rustic  horses  just  halting  that  the 
carter  may  see  that  the  skid  is  all  right,  and  the  picture 
would  be  a perfect  one. 

I have  already  made  enquiries,  and  nobody  knows  when 
it  is  likely  a timber  waggon  will  come  along  this  way,  nor 
can  they  say  when  any  other  traffic  will  pass,  except  the 
butcher’s  cart  from  the  neighbouring  town  twice  a week, 
and  the  postman  on  his  tricycle  every  morning  at  seven 
o’clock.  I begin  to  regret  not  having  taken  the  dairy- 
farmer,  whose  cows  go  through  the  village  daily,  at  his 
word,  and  who  offered  to  drive  his  herd  that  way,  or  to 
do  anything  else  to  oblige  a stranger.  Such  is  the  natural 
politeness  of  the  folk  hereabouts. 

But  what  are  these  on  the  wet  chalky  bank,  by  the  road- 
side? Footmarks,  and  of  sheep,  evidently!  The  flock 
must  pass  here,  probably  daily,  on  its  way  from  the  fold 
to  the  downs.  1 enquire,  and  ascertain  my  surmise  to  be  cor- 
rect. The  shepherd  must  be  interviewed,  and  negociations 
entered  into  for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  sheep  ; the 
landscape  will  be  charmingly  lighted  at  the  time  when 
they  pass. 

But  I must  hie  me  back,  not,  however,  to  photograph — 
for  the  weather  does  not  improve— but  to  keep  the  best 
faith  I can  with  the  people  left  in  the  village. 

There  is  my  little  lassie,  craning  her  neck  over  the 
tulips,  and  the  pansies,  and  the  big  pcones,  more  dis- 
appointed than  1 am,  perhaps,  at  the  unpropitiousness  of 
the  weather ; and  there  in  the  chimney  corner  still  sits 
my  bent  old  man,  stick  in  hand  and  bundle  by  his  side, 
gazing  into  the  embers  of  the  fire  On  the  hearth,  which 
the  old-fashioned  brightened  iron  dogs,  and  the  quaint 
17th  century  chimney  back,  still  adorn— apparently 
wondering,  as  I left  him,  why  the  gentleman  should  want 
to  take  his  “loikeness’  and  make  him  a present,  too. 
“ 1 be’ant  got  no  money,”  had  been  his  remark,  on  making 
overtures  to  him  in  the  first  iustance. 

Ah,  me  ! the  little  lassie,  if  not  my  bent  old  man,  must 
put  up  with  disappointment  for  to-day. 

I will  leave  the  camera  in  charge  of  the  cottager,  and 
take  my  way  home  to  lunch  by  the  copse,  where  is  a 
charming  view  of  oak,  and  beech,  and  larch,  if  only  suit- 
able figures  could  be  introduced;  without  them,  like  most 
photographic  landscapes,  it  will  be  tame  and  pointless. 

1 indulge  my  imagination  once  more  in  the  timber  team 
which  is  hardly  likely,  however,  to  be  hereabouts  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  But  there  on  the  ground  is  a bit  of  oak 
bark.  What  brought  that  there?  Another  piece,  and 
evidently  fresh  dropped ; horses’  hoof-marks  in  the  wet 
here  ’ ^ wheel  fcrack9  i there  has  been  bark  carting 

I pursue  my  way  in  search,  and  presently,  all  on  a carpet 


of  blue  bells,  come  across  the  stacks  of  bark  stood  on  end, 
ridged  with  half-round  lengths  of  bark  to  throw  off  the 
wet,  ready  for  carting  away  ; and  there  are  evidences  of 
other  stacks  having  been  recently  cleared  ; but  no  bark 
waggons  with  rusty  grey  horses,  and  carters  in  smock  frock 
and  gaiters,  and  slouching  hats.  A woman  at  the  cottage 
back  in  the  road  tells  me,  however,  they  are  only  gone  to 
the  town  with  a load,  and  will  be  back  in  a couple  of  hours. 
The  sun  begins  to  shine  and  the  wind  to  lull,  or  apparently 
so  in  these  enclosed  woods. 

I would  return  to  the  group  in  the  village,  but  the  sun 
would  now  be  just  at  my  back,  and  what  landscape  or 
view  would  be  worth  taking  under  such  conditions?  So  I 
arrange  for  having  the  camera  on  the  spot  in  time  for  the 
return  of  the  waggon.  It  arrives  in  due  time  ; not,  how- 
ever, “ the  broad  wheeled  wain  ” with  wide  sweeping  curvi- 
linear sides,  smock  frocked  carters,  and  rusty  grey  horses, 
but  the  squire’s  trim  waggon  and  team,  and  two  neatly  clad 
and  round-hatted  farm  servants. 

The  poetry  of  the  thing  departs  ; the  lighting  is  unsatis- 
factory, the  horses  won’t  be  managed,  the  men  want  to 
stand  their  way  instead  of  mine.  I am  disheartened.  I 
expose  a plate  on  the  view,  but  shall  probably  never  care 
to  develop  it.  I certainly  make  no  promise  to  let  my 
sitters  see  a “draft”  of  it,  as  they  call  the  finished  print. 
The  day  is  a blauk,  as  far  as  photographic  results  go  ; but 
I hope  for  a better  day  on  the  morrow,  and  retire  for  the 
night. 

I awake  early — very  early — with  the  perfume  of  roses, 
which  grow  in  great  clusters  over  the  front  of  my  cottage 
abode,  and  repair  to  the  open  casement.  A sight  greets 
me  which  dwellers  in  a hilly  country  only  can  witness. 
The  sun — scarcely  yet  above  the  horizon — illumines  with  a 
pale  green  tint  the  sky,  studded  with  grey  chequered 
clouds  lighted  only  feebly  on  their  under  sides.  My  near 
valley  below,  where  the  opposite  hillside  is  clothed  with  a 
beech  wood,  is  now  filled  with  a dark  mass  of  cloud,  above 
and  beyond  which  just  the  tops  only  of  the  trees  can  be 
seen  against  the  pale  sky.  It  is  rolling  down  perceptibly 
towards  the  weald. 

The  higher  downs,  now  presenting  a wonderfully  clear 
outline,  hold  in  thin  hollows  (and  there  are  many  hollows 
hereabouts)  masses  of  white  mist,  and  these  are  travelling 
towards  the  weald  below.  Some  of  them  are  coming  by 
way  of  my  near  valley  (unless  evaporated  by  the  sun  or 
dispersed,  as  “ new  light  dispels  the  dark  ”),  and  will  con- 
tribute to  the  shrouding  of  the  vast  weald  in  a dense 
fog. 

Shall  I rise  aud  go  out  and  plunge  into  this  grandeur 
and  solemnity?  As  yet  there  is  no  sign  of  animated 
nature  being  about.  I would  not  be  the  first  to  disturb  a 
scene  so  solemn.  I will  just  lay  me  down  for  a time  aud 
think  upon  it,  and  will  look  out  again  presently.  I am 
awakened  from  my  oblivion  by  the  many  signs  of  breaking 
day ; the  swallows  twittering  on  the  adjacent  chimney  ; 
the  martins’  cozy  talk  as  they  build  their  mud  nest  under 
the  eaves  within  reach  of  my  window  ; the  starlings’  in- 
cessant visits  to  their  young  in  the  gable  end.  Sounds  of 
rumbling  cart  wheels  and  rustic  voices  are  heard.  I must 
be  up  ! 

All  would  appear  to  promise  a bright  and  gladsome  day  ; 
not  quite  all,  for  there  down  in  my  valley  is  singing  in  his 
loudest  and  best  strains  the  storm-cock.*  I know  his 
voice  too  well ; he  would  not  be  singing  so  unless  he 
thought  that  the  slugs  will  be  out  with  the  coming  rain, 
and  the  worms  and  the  snails.  He  may  be  mistaken,  but 
he  is  not  generally. 

The  storm-cock  is  right.  The  sky  becomes  overcast 
the  wind  sets  the  trees  in  motion,  a steady  rain  falls,  and 
there  is  but  little  prospect  of  progress  with  my  photo- 
graphic studies.  I must  abandon  them  for  the  present, 
and  away  to  other  and  sterner  engagements. 


The  missel  thrush, 
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METEOROLOGY  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

BY  J.  VINCENT  ELSDEN,  B SC.  (LOND.),  F.C.S. 

Chapter  V.—  Atmospheric  Moisture— Hygrometers— 

Influence  of  Vapour  in  the  Atmosphere— Moisture 

AND  PHOTOGRAPIIT. 

Whether  in  the  invisible  form  of  aqueous  vapour,  or  in 
visible  condition  of  clouds,  mist,  fog  or  rain,  water  is  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  constituents  of  the  atmo- 
sphere from  a meteorological  as  well  as  from  a photographic 
point  of  view.  Since  the  complete  discussion  of  this  part 
of  the  subject  will  occupy  our  attention  for  several 
chapters,  it  will  be  better  in  the  present  article  to  confine 
ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  invisible  form  of 
atmospheric  moisture. 

It  is  well  known  that  all  the  aqueous  vapour  in  the  air 
has  been  derived  originally  from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  atmosphere,  indeed,  has  been  compared  to  a large 
distilling  apparatus,  of  which  the  sun  is  the  furnace,  and 
the  sea  the  boiler.  The  amount  of  water  which  is  thus 
drawn  up  in  the  form  of  vapour  into  the  air  may  be 
roughly  measured  by  the  quantity  which  returns  from  it 
to  the  earth  in  the  condition  of  rain  and  other  forms  of 
atmospheric  precipitation  ; for  it  is  probable  that  evapora- 
tion and  condensation  are  nearly  balanced  in  nature.  The 
quantity  of  water  which  evaporates  in  a year  can  be  still 
better  estimated  by  the  discharge  of  rivers,  which  depend 
entirely  for  their  supply  upon  atmospheric  moisture 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  determine 
with  any  accuracy  the  quantity  of  water  which  passes  into 
the  air  by  evaporation,  especially  as  the  process  is  con- 
tinually going  on  from  every  exposed  surface  of  water 
upon  the  earth.  The  rate  at  which  evaporation  proceeds 
depends  principally  upon  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and 
the  amount  of  vapour  already  present  in  it ; for  a given 
mass  of  air,  at  a certain  pressure  and  temperature,  can 
only  contain  a certain  quantity  of  water  in  the  form  of 
vapour.  When  this  limit  is  reached,  the  atmosphere  is 
said  to  be  saturated,  and  evaporation  then  ceases.  For 
example,  one  cubic  foot  of  air  at  40°  F.  can  contain  only 
about  half  a grain  of  water  vapour;  but  at  60°  F.,  the 
same  bulk  of  air  can  contain  three  and  a half  grains.  As 
an  example  of  the  rapidity  with  which  evaporation  can 
proceed,  it  was  calculated  by  Mr.  Rinnie  that  as  much  as 
four  feet  of  water  evaporated  from  a reservoir  at  Nagpoor 
during  the  dry  season  of  India.  Mr.  C.  Greaves  found 
that  taking  an  average  of  fourteen  years,  the  rainfall  of 
London  was  25  721  inches,  and  the  evaporation  20  613 
inches,  the  evaporation  exceeding  the  rainfall  iD  only  three 
years  during  that  period. 

We  have  said  that  when  the  point  of  saturation  is 
reached,  evaporation  ceases.  At  this  point  any  diminution 
of  temperature  or  increase  ofpressurewill cause  someof  the 
invisible  vapour  to  condense  into  the  visible  form  of  cloud 
or  rain.  As  both  evaporation  and  condensation  are  con- 
tinually going  on,  the  amount  of  water  vapour  in  the  air  is 
continually  changing.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
air  never  becomes  so  dry  as  to  be  entirely  tree  from  vapour, 
and  however  little  vapour  there  may  be  present  in  a given 
quantity  of  air,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  saturate  it  if  the 
temperature  is  sufficiently  reduced.  Even  in  such  an  arid 
region  as  Arabia,  as  little  as  10  per  cent,  of  the  total 
saturation  is  a rare  occurrence.  The  true  meaning  of 
dampness  or  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  is  not  the  absolute 
quantity  of  water  vapour  which  is  present  in  it,  but  the 
ratio  of  the  vapour  present  to  the  quantity  which  would 
saturate  the  atmosphere  at  the  same  pressure  and  tempera- 
ture. In  other  words,  damp  air  is  that  which  is  near  its 
point  of  saturation,  while  dry  air  is  that  which  is  far  re- 
moved from  its  point  of  saturation  ; so  that  the  air  in 
winter  is  damper  than  in  summer,  although  it  does  not 
contain  so  much  water  vapour.  The  relative  humidity  i6 
greatest  in  winter,  while  vapour  pressure  is  greatest  in 
summer.  Asa  given  mass  of  air  becomes  cooler  it  becomes 


at  the  same  time  moister ; and  conversely,  by  raising  the 
temperature,  moist  air  becomes  dry.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  this  fact  should  be  clearly  understood, 
and  we  shall,  therefore,  return  to  it  in  explaining  atmo- 
spheric precipitation. 

The  determination  of  the  quantity  of  moisture  present 
in  the  atmosphere  is  called  llygrometry.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  hygrometers  can  do  no  more  than  indicate 
the  local  humidity  at  the  surface  of  the  place  of  observa- 
tion, and  that  they  give  no  information  respecting  the 
moisture  of  the  higher  levels  of  the  atmosphere.  One  of 
the  oldest  forms  of  hygrometer  is  that  of  Daniell,  the  action 
of  which  depends  upon  the  principle  that  if  a glass  bulb  be 
cooled  down  below  the  temperature  at  which  the  air  be- 
comes saturated  with  vapour,  some  of  this  vapour  will  be 
condensed  upon  the  glass.  Daniell’s  hygrometer  consists 
of  two  bulbs  connected  by  a tube  bent  twice  at  right 
angles.  One  bulb  is  blackened  and  contains  ether,  as  well 
as  a thermometer  to  register  the  temperature  ; the  other 
bulb  is  surrounded  by  linen,  which  is  kept  moist  with  ether. 
By  the  evaporation  of  the  ether  the  temperature  is  lowered, 
and  the  vapour  of  the  ether  in  the  unblackened  glass  con- 
denses, causing  evaporation  of  more  ether  from  the 
blackened  bulb.  By  this  means  the  temperature  of  the 
blackened  bulb  becomes  lowered,  until  moisture  is 
deposited  upon  it.  The  instant  this  occurs,  the  tempera- 
ture is  noted,  and  this  is  called  the  dew-point.  Technically 
speaking,  the  dew-point  is  the  temperature  at  which  the 
vapour  present  in  the  atmosphere  exerts  its  maximum 
tension.  In  more  familiar  language,  it  is  the  temperature 
at  which  the  atmosphere  becomes  saturated  with  vapour, 
and  condensation  begins  to  take  place.  Regnault’s  hygro- 
meter (fig.  1.)  is  an  improvement  of  the  above  form,  the 


glass  bulb  being  replaced  by  silver  eups,  and  the  evapora- 
tion being  accelerated  by  an  aspirator. 

Line's  hygrometer  is  a modern  form  of  great  simplicity. 
Cold  water  from  a small  cistern  is  made  to  flow  beneath 
a plate  of  black  glass.  A thermometer  indicates  the 
temperature  at  which  moisture  is  deposited  on  the  surface 
of  the  glass  plate,  and  if  the  flow  is  stopped,  and  the 
temperature  noted  at  the  moment  of  the  disappearance  of 
the  moisture,  the  mean  of  the  two  observations  gives  the 
dew-point  with  great  accuracy.  This  form  of  instrument 
would  be  especially  suitable  for  drying-rooms,  as  it  is  ex- 
tremely easy  to  manage.  Other  hygrometers  depend  upon 
the  expansion  and  contraction  of  substances  when  wet. 
Thus  ropes  contract,  but  hair  becomes  elongated,  when  wet. 
The  cat-gut  hygrometer  is  based  upon  this  principle.  A 
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piece  of  cat-gut  is  kept  fixed  at  one  end,  while  the  other 
asses  over  a wheel  carrying  an  index.  The  cat-gut  is 
ept  stretched  by  a weight,  and,  as  it  lengthens  or  contracts, 
the  index  is  carried  round  a dial.  Such  hygrometers  are 
specially  useful  during  frost.  A somewhat  similar  form 
has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Woodbury.  A piece  of 


will  be  found  to  be  -449  and  •311.  Dividing  the  latter  by 
the  former  we  get  -09.  Taking  saturation  as  100,  we  get  69 
for  relative  humidity.  The  following  table,  given  by 
Mr.  Marriott,  will  be  found  useful  for  giving  at  a glance 
the  relative  humidity  from  observations  of  the  wet  and  dry 
bulb  readings. 


Fig.  2. 

carbon  tissue  four  inches  long  and  oue  inch  wide  is  sup- 
ported lioiizontally  in  a notch,  a card-board  scale  being 
placed  behind  it.  With  a moderate  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  air,  the  tissue  remains  horizontal,  but  curves  down- 
wards in  very  damp  weather,  and  upwards  when  very  dry. 

The  apparatus  which  is  almost  universally  employed  in 
the  present  day  for  meteorological  purposes  is  Mason’s 
Wet  and  Dry  Bulb  Hygrometer  (6g.  3).  It  consists  of 
two  ordinary  thermometers,  mounted  a 
few  inches  apart,  the  bulb  of  one  of  them 
being  kept  moistened  by  a piece  of  mus- 
lin dipping  in  a small  reservoir  of  water. 
It  is  evident  that  the  rapidity  of  the 
evaporation  from  the  wet  muslin  will  be 
determined  by  the  amount  of  moisture 
present  in  the  air.  If  the  air  is  saturated, 
no  evaporation  takes  place,  and  conse- 
quently the  svet  bulb  is  not  cooled,  and 
the  readings  of  the  two  thermometers 
are  identical.  The  drier  the  air  the 
faster  evaporation  proceeds,  and  the 
more  the  temperature  of  the  wet  bulb  is 
lowered.  From  the  readings  of  the  wet 
and  dry  bulb  hygrometer  can  be  deduced 
the  temperature  of  the  dew-point,*  the 
elastic  force  of  aqueous  vapour,  and  the 
relative  humidity  of  the  air.  For  this 
purpose,  Glaisher’s  “ Hygrometric 
'tables”  should  be  used,  as  well  as 
Marriott’s  “ Table  for  facilitating  the 
determination  of  the  dew-point  from 
observation  of  the  dry  and  wet  bulb 
Knowing  the  temperature  of  the  dew- 
point, the  elastic  force  of  aqueous  vapour  is  readily 
obtained  from  the  tables,  and  the  relative  humidity  can  be 
calculated  by  dividing  the  elastic  force  at  the  temperature 
of  the  dew-point  by  that  at  the  temperature  of  the  air. 
Thus,  if  the  dry  bulb  read  56°,  and  the  dew-point  is  46°, 
the  elastic  force  corresponding  to  these  two  temperatures 


Fig.  3. 

thermometers.” 


• Prof.  Apjohn  give3  the  following  equation  for  determining  the  dew- 
point 

ft t — t ' 

where /"=  tension  of  aqueous  vapour  in  the  air,  the  temperature  corres- 
ponding to  which  is  the  dew-point ; J — tension  of  vapour  corresponding 
to  wet-bulb  reading ; t — <'=differencc  in  reading  of  wet  and  dry  bulb, 
t or  temp,  below  freezing  point  the  equation  becomes— 

fu—  r { — t 
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The  observation  of  the  dew-point  in  the  evening  has  a 
great  practical  importance,  for  it  has  been  observed  that 
the  temperature  rarely  falls  below  this  point  all  through 
the  night.  If,  therefore,  the  dew-point  in  the  evening  is 
above  freezing  point,  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that 
there  will  be  no  frost. 

If  daily  curves  are  drawn,  showing  the  diurnal  variation 
of  the  relative  humidity  of  tbe  air,  it  is  found  that  the 
shape  of  these  curves  is  almost  exactly  the  reverse  of  the 
temperature  curve.  Thus  the  maximum  humidity  occurs 
from  midnight  to  4 a.m.,  when  the  minimum  temperature 
exists ; and  the  minimum  humidity  is  at  2 p.m.,  the  time  of 
the  maximum  temperature.  In  places  near  the  sea-coast, 
however,  especially  in  calm  weather,  there  is  a slight  ex- 
ception to  this  law,  the  humidity  sometimes  increasing 
even  after  the  diurnal  increase  of  temperature  has  com- 
menced ; while  in  the  very  dry  climate  of  Central  Asia, 
the  humidity  is  greatest  in  the  day-time. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  influence  of  aqueous 
vapour  in  the  air.  There  is  no  doubt  that  vapour  at  a high 
level  plays  an  important  part  in  the  physics  of  the  atmo- 
sphere ; but,  unfortunately,  we  know  but  little  of  the  ver- 
tical distribution  of  atmospheric  vapour.  It  is  certain  that 
it  diminishes  rapidly  as  we  ascend,  and  it  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  one  half  the  quantity  of  vapour  in  the  air  lies 
below  the  height  of  6,000  feet,  and  at  20,000  feet  it  has 
diminished  to  one-tenth  the  quantity  present  at  the  surface. 
Observations  made  in  ascending  mountains,  as  well  as 
from  balloons,  show  that  there  is  a want  of  regularity  in 
the  vertical  distribution  of  vapour,  and  that  vapour-laden 
planes  sometimes  alternate  with  drier  strata.  The  most 
striking  influence  of  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  is  its  power 
of  absorbing  heat  rays.  Aqueous  vapour,  although  invisi- 
ble, acts  as  a screen,  diminishing  the  heat  in  the  day-time, 
and  checking  loss  of  heat  from  the  earth  by  radiation  at 
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night.  In  the  polar  regions  and  on  high  mountains,  where 
there  is  but  little  aqueous  vapour,  the  heat  of  the  sun  is 
most  intense : and  in  the  dry  climate  of  the  Sahara,  the 
excessive  heat  of  day  is  succeeded  by  such  a rapid  loss  of 
heat  by  radiation  at  night,  that  severe  cold  is  felt.  In 
short,  aqueous  vapour  diminishes  the  sun-warmth  by  its 
absorptive  power,  but  it  increases  air-warmth  by  checking 
terrestrial  radiation. 

We  will  now  briefly  sum  up  the  influence  of  atmospheric 
moisture  in  photography.  Several  of  the  substances  used 
in  photographic  processes  are  hygroscopic — that  is  to  say, 
capable  of  absorbing  water  from  the  atmosphere.  Calcium 
chloride  possesses  this  property  in  a most  marked  degree ; 
but  even  gelatine  is  influenced  by  it.  One  of  the  chief 
difficulties  in  carbon  printing  consists  in  drying  the  tissue 
at  the  proper  rate,  neither  too  quickly,  as  would  be  the 
case  in  very  dry  air,  nor  too  slowly,  as  happens  when  there 
is  an  excess  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  The  hygro- 
meter will  supply  the  necessary  information  as  to  the  pre- 
vailing atmospheric  conditions,  and  the  tissue  may  then 
either  be  immersed  longer  in  the  sensitizing  solution,  or  more 
moisture  may  be  blotted  off,  according  as  the  atmosphere 
is  dry  or  moist.  A very  dry  atmosphere  may  be  improved 
by  sprinkling  water  on  the  floor ; while  a damp  atmosphere 
may  be,  to  a certain  extent,  remedied  either  by  putting 
the  air  in  motion,  or  raising  its  temperature,  or  by  the  use 
of  a hygroscopic  substance  such  as  calcic  chloride,  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  glacial  phosphoric  acid.  Thi3  latter 
method  is  preferable  when  the  air  is  r.ot  renewed,  as  in  a 
closed  room,  or  an  unventilated  drying  closet.  Not  only 
is  .carbon  tissue  influenced  by  damp,  but  even  gelatine 
plates  and  carbon  opals  are  liable  to  mildew,  and  become 
rapidly  spoilt  if  kept  in  too  moist  an  atmosphere.  Other 
effects  of  aqueous  vapour  will  be  described  later  under  the 
headings  “ Climate  and  Photography,”  and  the  “ Optical 
Conditions  of  the  Atmosphere.”  In  the  meantime,  we 
shall  pass  on,  in  our  next  chapter,  to  the  visible  forms  of 
atmospheric  moisture. 

{To  be  continued). 


Jlofes. 

As  one  among  the  ever-recurring  questions  that 
we  are  asked  we  may  instance,  “ What  is  the  best  way 
of  fastening  unmounted  prints  in  an  album  V ” Instead 
of  referring  to  the  score  or  so  of  “best  ways”  which 
one  may  find  described  in  the  back  volumes  of  the  Photo- 
graphic News,  let  us  quote  from  a correspondent’s  letter  : 
“ At  one  time  I used  to  employ  gum — just  a touch  at  each 
corner — but  now  I invariably  use  the  old-fashioned  paste 
wafers.  In  this  case  there  is  no  fear  of  the  adhesive 
material  spreading ; and  by  applying  a knife  to  the  under 
edge  of  a wafer  it  can  be  lifted  without  any  fear  of  tearing 
the  photograph ; so  re-grouping  becomes  easy.” 


M.  de  Lesseps,  as  is  well  known,  loses  no  chance  of 
proclaiming  his  faith  in  the  ultimate  completion  of  the 
Panama  Canal  ; and  though,  strangely,  few  details  are 
made  public  concerning  this  great  work,  he  has,  it  would 
seem,  very  sound  reasons  for  his  lively  belief  in  the  under- 
taking. The  interest  he  takes  in  the  work  is  known  to  be 
very  great ; and,  by  his  direction,  photographs  are  taken 
daily  of  the  works  at  all  the  chief  points,  and  in  due  course 
forwarded  to  him.  He  thus  receives  by  every  mail  not 
only  full  written  details  of  the  state  of  affairs,  but  an  in- 
fallible photographic  diary,  so  to  speak,  of  the  progress  of 


the  excavators,  of  whom  an  army  at  least  20,000  strong  are 
at  work  at  one  point  or  another  along  the  line  of  the 
projected  canal. 

The  latest  batch  of  photographs  received  by  the  veteran 
de  Lesseps,  exhibiting  the  exact  position  of  the  works  at 
Chagres,  Culebra,  Emperador,  Corosita,  and  other  points, 
show  clearly  that  on  the  18th  of  August  last  very  nearly 
two-fifths  of  the  enormous  work  had  been  completed. 
Especially  interesting  are  the  views  which  have  been  taken 
of  the  excavation  at  the  Emperador  Docks.  If  M.  de 
Lesseps  wants  more  capital  for  his  scheme,  he  could  not  do 
better  than  issue  an  illustrated  prospectus  from  which  the 
public  could  see  how  vast  and  important  a portion  of  the 
canal  works  has  been  already  accomplished. 

The  Graphic — long  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  wood  engraver — issues  this  week  a supple- 
ment containing  no  less  than  fifteen  photographs  in  block 
form. 

The  story  of  the  supplement  consists  of  some  pleasantly- 
written  gossip  about  the  doings  of  animals,  the  illustrative 
photographs  being  Meisenbach  blocks  from  negatives 
taken  at  the  London  “ Zoo  ” by  C.  J.  Hinxman. 

Among  those  of  exceptional  interest  as  examples  of 
animal  expression  may  be  specially  mentioned  the  Nubian 
lion— stretched  out  at  full  length,  in  his  cage--and  the 
Polar  bear ; but  the  head  of  a tiger,  with  bis  tongue 
hanging  out,  just  as  one  may  often  notice  in  the  case  of 
a cat,  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  general  view  of  the 
Gardens,  with  which  the  article  opens,  strikes  us  as  com- 
paring favourably  with  the  best  wood  cuts  that  we  have 
seen. 

In  a report  of  the  annual  fete  of  the  London  and  South 
Western  Railway  Athletic  Club,  the  South  London  Press 
deems  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  mention  that  “ Mr. 
Goodden,  booking  clerk  at  Putney  Station,  and  known  as 
the  South  Western  artist,  photographed  Mr.  Scotter,  the 
general  manager,  during  the  day.”  The  natural  inference 
from  this  little  fact  is,  that  photography  has  its  uses  as  a 
social  leveller.  We  have  always  believed  that  to  the  under 
officials  of  a railway,  and  especially  to  such  an  insignificant 
individual  as  a booking-clerk,  the  General  Manager  is  a 
very  awful  personage  indeed,  only  to  be  addressed 
with  bated  breath,  and  approached  with  the  utmost 
humility.  It  really  seems  subversive  of  all  that  is  proper 
and  deferential  to  hear  of  a booking-clerk  photographing 
the  General  Manager,  and  one  scarcely  dares  to  think  of 
the  latter  meekly  obeying  the  orders  of  the  former  to  cross 
his  legs,  fold  his  arms,  turn  his  head  a little  to  the  left,  fix 
his  eyes  on  some  trivial  object,  and,  above  all,  to  put  on  as 
pleasant  an  expression  as  he  can  ! 

The  papers  describe,  as  the  very  latest  scientific  novelty, 
the  megaloscope,  an  apparatus  for  illuminating  and  photo- 
graphing the  interior  of  the  stomach.  The  invention  of 
such  an  instrument  was  alluded  to  in  these  columns 
nearly  two  years  ago. 
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There  was  a rare  hunt  for  photographs  of  Mr.  Parnell 
last  week.  The  cartoonists  of  Punch  and  Judy  had  both 
fised  upon  the  member  for  Cork  as  their  subject,  and  as 
Mr.  Parnell’s  penchant  for  perpetually  altering  bis  appear- 
ance was  knowD,  it  was  necessary  to  discover  his  latest 
“ fad.”  It  turned  out  that  since  he  was  last  represented 
pictorially  he  had  grown  a beard,  and  so  he  was  represented 
by  Mr.  Tenniel  and  Mr.  Boucher.  But  it  was  almost  a 
pity  they  did  not  stick  to  Mr.  Parnell’s  portrait  as  it  is 
best  known  to  the  public.  As  it  was,  everybody  has  been 
asking  what  Mr.  Puuch’s  cartoon  meant  last  week,  for 
nobody  recognised  the  hirsute  Home  Ruler. 


Something  more  than  a new  form  of  card  mount  is 
needed  to  galvanize  such  a new  activity  into  tho  portrait 
studios  as  followed  the  introduction  of  the  carte-de-visite  ; 
but  without  hoping  to  do  more  than  stimulate  business  to 
a very  moderate  extent,  it  is  not  improbable  that  many  of 
our  readers  may  introduce  portraits  on  rhombic  cards  as 
suggested  by  H.  Eckert,  of  Prague. 

The  suggestion  of  Herr  Eckert  to  call  the 
/ \ new  introduction — which  recalls  the  quarried 
/ \ windows  of  a church — the  cbonchoid  por- 

/ y trait  may,  perhaps,  be  acceptable  in  this 

\ / country,  although,  perhaps,  the  shield  por- 

trait  might  be  a more  acceptable  name. 

Writing  from  Geneva,  M.  Calarne  describes  a shutter, 
the  action  of  which  closely  resembles  an  ordinary  parallel 
ruler,  and  appears  well  adapted  for  placing  behind  the 
lens. 


The  essential  mechanism  is  enclosed  between  two  boards, 
and  the  subjoined  wood-cuts  show  the  apparatus  when 
closed.  Connected  with  one  of  the  axes,  A or  a,  is  a 


motor  apparatus  consisting  of  a drum  and  spring,  the 


spring  being  either  of  india-rubber  or  of  steel,  and  when 
this  is  allowed  to  act  by  releasing  a catch,  the  shutter  opens 


as  shown  above,  and  again  closes,  but  with  that  wing  down 
which  was  originally  up. 

Another  shutter  has  been  devised  by  M.  Dubary,  of 
Angouleme,  and  the  accompanying  cut  gives  almost  suffi- 
cient explanation  of  its  action.  On  the  plate,  A,  which 


fits  into  a somewhat  enlarged  diaphragm  slit,  a flying 
shutter,  H,  works  through  an  arc  of  about  50°  or  60°,  and 
exposes  by  means  of  the  nearly  oval  slot  which  is  shown. 
The  action  of  the  spring,  E,  the  adjusting  screw,  F,  and 
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the  pneumatic  release,  D,  require  no  elucidation  other 
than  the  diagram. 

Yet  another  shutter  and  release,  a simple  drop  through 
the  diaphragm.  It  is  sent  out  as  an  attachment  to  a 


double  objective,  which  Liesegang  supplies  under  the  name 
“ Leukoscope.”  The  drawing  may  serve  as  a guide  to  those 
who  may  wish  to  tit  their  own  lenses  with  such  a shutter- 


At  the  coming  Anthropological  Congress  at  Rome,  what 
may  be  called  “Criminal  Anthropology”  will  form  an 
important  feature  of  the  discussion  ; and  amongst  the  ex- 
hibits collected  to  illustrate  this  section,  photography  will 
play  a striking  part.  The  authorities  of  all  the  chief 
European  powers  have  been  applied  to,  and  the  result  is 
the  most  comprehensive  collection  of  criminal  portraiture 
ever  brought  together.  In  all  cases,  too,  in  which  the 
actual  articles  cannot  be  borrowed,  photographs  of  the 
burglars’  tools  in  use  in  various  countries,  and  of  what 
may  be  called  criminal  chattels  generally,  will  be  on  view. 
In  short,  what  with  criminals’  skulls  (there  will  be  700  of 
these  at  Rome),  casts  of  criminals’  brains,  crime  maps, 
criminal  statistics  of  all  kinds,  and  the  comprehensive  col- 
lection of  criminal  photography  aforesaid,  Criminal  Anthro- 
pology will  be  studied  at  the  approaching  Congress  under 
favourable  conditions  never  yet  equalled. 


A photograph  has  been  the  cause  of  serious  inconveni- 
ence to  five  unfortuuate  English  tourists  in  Germany.  It 
seems  that  the  Frankfort  detective  police  “ wanted  ” a 
certain  person,  and  suddenly  discovered  there  was  a great 
resemblance  between  the  photograph  of  the  criminal  and 
a Mr.  Wimple,  one  of  the  five  Englishmen.  Mr.  Wimple 
pointed  out  that  the  photograph  was  that  of  a man  at 
least  sixty  years  old,  while  he  was  only  thirty-seven,  but 
this  difference  could  not  be  perceived  by  the  detectives, 
who  had  made  up  their  minds  they  had  got  hold  of  the 
right  man.  Every  one  who  has  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  detective  police  knows  that  when  they  get  an  idea 
into  their  heads,  nothing  short  of  a surgical  operation  can 
remove  it,  and  so  all  Mr.  Wimple’s  protestations  only 
strengthened  them  in  their  opinion,  and  away  he  and  his 


four  companions  were  hurried  off  to  prison.  Having 
placed  the  unlucky  tourists  under  lock  and  key,  the  police 
went  to  Homburg,  where  the  luggage  of  their  captives 
had  been  left,  and  there  they  discovered  they  had  made  a 
mistake.  Of  course  the  five  gentlemen  have  been  released  ; 
but  how  they  must  bless  photography ! 


The  enterprising  landlord  of  a hostelry  at  a southern 
marine  resort,  which  has  only  to  be  better  known  to  be 
more  generally  appreciated,  has  improved  on  a method  of 
advertisement  which  Swiss  hotel  keepers  have  long 
turnedto  account.  He  has  issued  a little  brochure 
in  which  are  not  only  neatly  executed  photographs  of 
his  dining  salon,  his  ladies’  drawing  room,  smoking  room, 
conservatory,  &c.,  but  also  some  capital  views  which,  as 
he  takes  care  to  explain,  arc  to  be  seen  from  certain  of 
his  bed-room  windows,  without  extra  charge,  But  per- 
haps the  most  artful  of  all  the  illustrations  is  that  of  the 
hotel  bar,  in  which  is  seen  the  most  charming  presiding 
Hebe  in  the  act  of  dispensing  a “split.” 


The  statue  recently  erected  at  Chalon-sur-Sadne  as  a 
recognition  of  the  circumstance 
that  Nicepliore  Niepce  was  the 
first  to  fix  the  image  of  the 
eamera-obscura,  is  here  repre- 
sented. 


It  is  of  bronze,  the  model 
having  been  made  by  Guillaume, 
and  the  casting  by  Barbedienne. 


The  beauty  and  perfection 
of  photographs  by  the  methods 
of  Daguerre  and  Talbot  went  far 
to  eclipse  the  merits  of  Niepce 
as  the  discoverer  of  photo- 
graphy ; that  is  to  say,  the  first 
who  made  a fixed  reproduction 
of  the  camera  picture,  and  described  his  method  of  doing  it. 


The  revised  constitution  and  byelaws  of  the  Society  of 
Amateur  Fhotographcrs  of  New  York  is  to  hand,  and  may 
well  serve  as  a model  for  similar  societies.  There  are  now 
about  a hundred  active  members.  F.  C.  Beach  is 
President,  and  the  remaining  officers  are  Dr.  Janeway, 
C.  W.  Canfield,  C.  W.  Dean,  and  J.  S.  Rich. 


Among  the  good  features  of  the  organization  may  be 
mentioned  the  fact  of  the  library,  dark-room,  and  other 
belongings  of  the  Association  being  available  at  all  reason- 
able times  for  the  use  of  members.  All  the  more  im- 
portant chemicals  used  in  development  are  also  provided. 
Any  body  of  persons  intending  to  form  an  amateur 
society  would  do  well  to  write  to  the  Secretary  (C.  W. 
Canfield,  1321,  Broadway)  and  ask  for  a copy  of  the 
pamphlet  we  have  before  ns. 
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Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

10,205.  Ernest  de  Pas,  0 8,  Fleet  Street,  London,  for  “ An 
instrument  for  examining  the  internal  organs  of  the  human 
or  animal  body,  and  for  photographing  the  same.” — 
Boisseau  du  Rocker,  France) — 28th  August,  1885. 

Patent  Sealed. 

0359.  Benjamin  Constant  le  Mousse,  28,  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  W.O.,  for  “An  improved  process 
for  producing  plates  for  surface  printing.” — 23rd  May,  1885. 

63G8.  James  Robertson  and  Douglass  Robertson,  90, 
Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow,  for  “ An  improved  mode  of 
obtaining  photographic  negatives  or  positives  and  apparatus 
therefore.” — 23rd  May,  1885. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXPERIENCES  OF  A NATIVE 
OF  THE  FAR  EAST. 

BY  S.  K.  LAWTON,  JAFFNA,  CEYLON. 

Most  of  your  readers  iu  large  European  towns  possess  the 
facilities  for  obtaining  the  necessary  photographic  materials 
and  appliances  within  the  distance  of  a short  walk,  and 
when  they  meet  with  difficulties,  they  can  obtain  advice 
and  assistance  by  merely  stirring  from  home.  Such  will  be 
interested  in  the  following  experiences  of  a brother  student 
in  a remote  village  in  distant  Ceylon,  from  whose  thatched 
laboratory  amidst  palm  groves,  with  paddy  fields,  and 
many  Hindu  temples  on  every  side,  rise  daily  the  unsavory 
fumes  sacred  to  the  votaries  of  the  “ black  art.” 

About  twenty  years  ago,  while  a school  boy,  I was 
shown  a glass  positive  produced  at  Kandy,  about  two 
hundred  miles  away,  where  the  nearest  photographic 
studio  was,  and  even  now  is,  located.  The  picture  seemed 
so  effective  and  marvellous,  that  a strong  desire  took  pos- 
session of  me  to  become  able  to  produce  something  like  it. 
I had  then  access  to  a collection  of  old  books,  and  while 
rummaging  it  for  books  of  adventure  and  other  boyish 
literature,  I lighted  upon  the  first  three  volumes  of  the 
“ London  Saturday  Journal,”  in  several  numbers  of  which 
for  the  year  1839,  the  Editor  announced  with  a joyful 
flourish  the  birth  of  our  beautiful  art,  and  gave  details  of 
the  processes  both  of  Talbot  and  Daguerre.  In  the  issue 
of  the  30th  March  appeared  a full  description  of  Talbot’s 
“ Photogenic  Drawing,”  the  first  published  photographic 
process  which,  “ with  a liberality  worthy  of  a philosopher 
and  lover  of  his  country,”  the  inventor  bad  communicated 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society.  The  Editor  adds 
that  “ boxes  fitted  with  every  requisite  for  the  exercise  of 
the  photogenic  art  are  advertised  by  Messrs.  Ackerman, 
of  the  Strand.”  As  Daguerre’s  mode  of  working  was,  even 
at  that  date,  kept  a secret,  we  have  reasons  to  conclude  that 
the  Messrs  Ackerman  were  the  first  in  the  field  of  the  large 
army  of  photographic  material  suppliers. 

I got  some  idea  of  what  a camera  was  like  from  a de- 
scription in  a school  book,  and  from  the  cut  in  Webster’s 
“Illustrated  Dictionary.”  My  first  photographic  ap- 
paratus cost  me  sixpence  the  sum  1 paid  to  the 
local  carpenter,  for  making  a hole  in  a small  deal  box  to 
receive  the  larger  tube  belonging  to  a toy  telescope.  An 
arrangement  by  which  a removable  piece  of  oiled  paper 
was  held  in  position  opposite  the  lens  tube  answered  all 
the  purposes  of  a focussing  glass.  There  lived  in  the 
village  an  American  missionary,  a skilful  medical  man, 
who  kept  a small  dispensary,  and  rendered  gratuitous  help 
to  suffering  Hindus  and  others  about  him.  From  this 
estimable  man  I obtained  the  supply  of  photographic 
chemicals,  the  enumeration  of  which,  though  now  covering 
several  pages  in  trade  circulars,  comprised  then,  for  me, 
only  one  purchased  article— crystallized  nitrate  of  silver; 
the  other  article  necessary  in  the  production  of  Talbot’s 
photogenic  drawing  (chloride  of  sodium)  was  obtained 
from  nature’s  manufactory — the  salt  lagoons  in  the  neigh- 


bourhood. The  sensitive  paper  was  prepared  by  several 
successive  washes  of  chloride  and  nitrate  solutions,  and 
dried  and  preserved  in  a blotting- book. 

There  was  a Cadjan*  fence  opposite  my  room  which, 
when  lighted  by  the  morning  sun,  afforded  a brilliant 
object  for  the  camera.  The  focussing  was  done  by  sliding 
the  tube  in  and  out,  and  the  prepared  paper,  with  due 
precautions,  was  substituted  for  the  oiled  paper.  After 
an  exposure  of  an  hour  or  two  the  impressed  image  was 
fixed  in  a strong  solution  of  the  chloride,  and  dried.  By 
this  means  I occasionally  succeeded  in  obtaining  a negative 
image  of  the  fence,  which,  though  poor,  delighted  and 
encouraged  me  not  a little. 

A copy  of  Hunt’s  work  on  photography,  republished  in 
America  in  1851,  set  me  to  work  in  working  the  old  paper 
and  glass  processes.  By  the  old  albumen  process  I suc- 
ceeded iu  getting  brilliant  pictures  of  the  fence  above 
mentioned,  as  well  as  palm  groves,  Hindu  temples,  &c.  A 
catalogue  of  F.  J.  Cox,  Loudon,  falling  in  my  way,  en- 
abled me  to  obtain  from  the  maker  my  first  set  of  modern 
apparatus,  and  to  practise  the  collodion  process,  to  which 
1 had  been  till  ten  years  ago  a complete  stranger.  When 
the  new  gelatine  plates  were  announced  I got  a batch 
from  Loudon,  but  very  few  of  them  succeeded,  as  they 
were  liable  to  melt  away  in  the  pyro-ammonia  developer. 
I tried  some  of  the  same  batch  with  the  oxalate  developer, 
and  they  remained  fiim,  and  gave  fine  results.  A dozen 
half  plates  are  sold  by  Ceylon  dealers  at  about  ten  shillings, 
and  other  materials  at  proportionate  rates.  I have  there- 
fore found  it  most  economical  and  quite  successful  to  pre- 
pare my  own  nitrate  of  silver  and  chloride  of  gold,  and  am 
engaged  in  experiments  to  make  my  own  albumenized 
paper. 

During  the  last  two  years  I have  been  making  many 
trials  in  gelatine  plate  making.  I have,  during  the  cold 
rainy  season,  prepared  plates  that  gave  me  perfect  satis- 
faction. During  hot  weather  I meet  with  a great  many 
difficulties,  and  the  plates  are  slow  and  the  images  thin, 
owing,  probably,  to  the  long  time  that  is  required  for  the 
emulsion  to  set. 

Besides  the  difficulties  of  climate,  the  practice  of  photo- 
graphy has  peculiar  inconveniences  in  this  distant  Hindu 
village.  Very  often,  when  out  with  the  camera,  a large 
crowd  collect  about  me  aud  ask  all  sorts  of  questions, 
which  unsettle  me  and  cause  me  to  commit  errors.  The 
peculiar  operations  aud  movements  of  a photographer  are 
liable  to  create,  amongst  a people  given  up  to  superstition 
and  a full  belief  in  witchcraft,  many  unpleasant  suspicions. 
I know  at  least  two  individuals  who,  having  found  the 
i-ed  lamp  burning  late  at  night  iu  my  room,  now  avoid  me, 
having  conceived  a strong  suspicion  that  I am  in  dangerous 
communion  with  the  evil  one. 

Though  far  away,  I take  a warm  interest  in  what  takes 
place  in  the  photographic  world.  One  of  the  happiest 
days  in  the  year  with  me  is  the  one  on  which  I receive 
from  the  Post  Office  your  valuable  annual,  the  Year-Book 
of  Photography. 


lUbiffos. 

The  Spectroscope  and  its  Relation  to  Photography. 
By  C.  Ray  Woods.  Price  6d.  (Piper  and  Carter, 
5,  Castle  Street,  Holborn,  London,  E.C.). 

A tractate  consisting  of  a series  of  articles  written 
for  photographers,  and  published  in  the  columns  of  the 
Photographic  News,  at  the  request  of  the  late 
H.  Baden  Pritchard,  to  whom  the  author  make3  grateful 
allusion  for  help  and  valuable  suggestion.  The  object  of 
the  treatise,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Woods,  is  to  assist  photo- 
graphers to  realize  “ the  close  connection  that  exists 
between  their  daily  practice  and  its  scientific  principles, 

* Made  of  plaited  cocoa-nut  leaves , 
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and  the  necessity  for  the  complete  understanding  of  both, 
on  the  part  of  those  who  would  be  complete  masters  of 
tbeir  work.” 


ledgment.  In  short,  L' Amateur  Photographe  appears  to 
be  a true  amateur  publication.  The  subscription  for  one 
year  is  20  francs,  the  price  for  a single  number  being  40 
centimes. 


Burton’s  Note-Book  fop.  Photographers.  Price  9d.  and 

Is.  ( Piper  and  Carter,  5,  Castle  Street,  Holborn,  London, 
E.C.) 

This  book  is  of  a handy  size  for  the  pocket  (3§"  X 5£“), 
and  in  addition  to  the  ample  space  for  notes,  &c.,  contains 
tables  and  other  matter  for  estimating  exposures.  Three 
of  the  tables  are  reproduced  from  the  author’s  “ Modern 
Photography,”  and  are  accompanied  by  examples  explana- 
tory of  their  use.  To  these  is  added  a fourth  table,  com- 
piled by  Dr.  J.  A.  Scott,  showing  approximately  by  how 
much  it  may  be  necessary  to  multiply  the  exposure  given 
in  Table  II.  for  any  hour  of  any  month  of  the  year.  The 
book  is  supplied  also  with  gummed  perforated  labels.  In 
the  ruled  portion,  set  aside  for  notes  as  to  exposure,  there 
is  not  only  a column  for  the  “No.  of  slide,”  but  also  space 
for  such  permanent  number  as  may  be  attached  to  the 
plate. 

Light  as  a Means  of  Investigation.  By  George  Gabriel 

Stokes.  ( London , 1885,  Macmillan). 

On  the  Nature  of  Light.  By  George  Gabriel  Stokes. 

( London , 1885,  Macmillan). 

Professor  Stokes,  by  reproducing  in  book  form  the  two 
courses  of  Burnett  Lectures  delivered  by  him  at  Aberdeen 
(1883  and  1884)  has  made  a useful  contribution  to  such 
scientific  literature  as  is  easily  intelligible  to  the  moder- 
ately well  educated  man  or  woman  ; but  even  the  specialist 
is  not  unlikely  to  gain  by  perusing  the  books  under  notice, 
as  the  author  has  a pleasant  knack  of  so  generalising  as  to 
bring  into  apposition  many  facts  which  might  not  strike 
one  as  being  intimately  related  or  classifiable  under  the 
same  heading.  The  teacher  of  science  will  also  profit 
by  studying  the  clear  and  explicit  tvay  in  which  Professor 
Stokes  deals  with  his  subject. 

Fox  Talbot,  according  to  the  author,  originated  the 
method  of  spectrum  analysis ; and  we  cannot  do  better 
than  to  quote  from  “ Light  as  a Means  of  Investigation,” 
the  paragraph  in  which  the  experiments  of  the  English 
father  of  photography  are  referred  to. 

As  long  ago  as  1831,  the  late  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  showed  that  the 
red  due  to  a salt  of  strontia  and  the  red  due  to  a salt  of  litliia 
can  be  at  once  distinguished  by  the  prism,  which  in  the  case  of 
lithia  shows  a narrow,  well-marked  line  in  the  red,  not  far  from 
the  line  C ; while  the  spectrum  of  a strontium  flame  wants  this 
line,  and  is  of  a more  complicated  character.  It  is  remarkable 
for  how  long  chemists  neglected  the  precious  means  of  dis- 
crimination lying  at  their  very  hands  in  the  use  of  the  prism — a 
striking  example  of  how  much  may  be  lost  by  a too  exclusive 
devotion  to  one  branch  of  science  to  the  neglect  of  others.  Not- 
withstanding that  VV.  A.  Miller  had  published  maps  of  the 
spectra  of  flames  coloured  by  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  it 
was  not  till  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff  published  their  celebrated 
researches  that  spectral  analysis  came  into  regular  use  with 
chemists. 


L’Amateur  Photographe,  Revue  de  la  Photographic 
daus  le  monde  entier.  ltedacteur  en  chef : Francois 
Veyues.  (Paris:  13,  Rue  Chomel.) 

Amateur  photographers  in  all  parts  of  the  world  will  be 
pleased  to  welcome  a weekly  publication  in  their  special 
interests,  and  we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  speak  in  high 
terms  of  M.  Veynes’  venture.  Nos.  1 aud  2 contain  much 
interesting  aud  useful  matter,  including  excellent  and 
comprehensive  correspondence  from  England. 

L' Amateur  Photographe  deserves  the  support  of  the 
genuiue  amateur,  as  it  bears  no  evidence  either  of  being 
the  property  of  a firm  of  apparatus  dealers,  and  intended 
primarily  as  a means  of  selling  their  goods  ; nor  does  it 
practise  the  not  unknown  crime  of  taking  original  articles 
from  the  columns  of  its  contemporaries  without  acknow- 


Sidmouth, South  Devon  ; the  Resort  of  the  Tourist. 
(London,  Griffith,  Farr  an,  and  Co.) 

A well-written  guide  book,  illustrated  with  Sprague  ink- 
photographs  from  negatives  by  W.  Harding  Warner.  The 
frontispiece  (a  photograph  of  Ladram  Bay)  is  printed  in 
colours,  and  is  a good  example  of  polychromic  photo- 
graphy. 


ANOTHER  ATTEMPT  TO  PHOTOGRAPH  THE  SOLAR 
CORONA  WITHOUT  AN  ECLIPSE. 

BY  WM.  H.  PICKERING. 

Since  writing  my  last  communication  on  this  subject,  l have 
made  a series  of  investigations  with  the  object  of  improving  my 
apparatus,  if  possible,  aud  of  obtaining  some  quantitative 
measurements  of  the  light  reflected  by  the  atmosphere  near  the 
sun.  To  avoid  the  reflection  of  the  light  from  the  surfaces  of 
the  glass,  I removed  my  achromatic  lens,  and  substituted  for  it 
a simple  spectacle-glass  of  one  and  three-  eighths  inches  diameter, 
and  forty-nine  inches  focus.  As  the  diameter  was  relatively  so 
small,  the  inclination  of  the  surfaces  to  one  another  at  any  point 
was  necessarily  very  slight ; and  this  fact,  combined  with  the 
extreme  thinness  of  the  glass,  rendered  the  multiple  internal  re- 
flections almost  entirely  harmless.  Five  diaphragms  were  used 
between  the  lens  and  plate,  cutting  off  totally  all  internal  reflec- 
tion from  the  tube.  The  same  diop-shutter  was  used  as  before, 
working  just  in  front  of  the  lens. 

Several  observers  have  attempted  to  compare  the  brilliancy  of 
the  corona  as  seen  during  a total  solar  eclipse  with  that  of  the 
full  moon.  Thus  Belli  in  1842,  aud  Wilson  in  1860,  find  the 
corona  brighter  than  the  moon  ; while  Halley  in  1716,  Biller- 
beck  in  1851,  and  Curtis  in  1869,  find  the  moon  brighter  than 
the  corona.*  Other  observations  by  W.  0.  Ross  in  1870,  and 
by  J.  C.  Smith  in  1878, t would  indicate  that  the  corona  was 
somewhat  brighter  than  the  full  moon. 

A photograph  of  the  solar  corona,  in  order  to  be  of  any  use 
whatever,  should  show  something  more  than  a thin  uniform 
ring  of  light  around  the  sun.  It  should  show  some  structure, 
some  details  of  the  rays  and  rifts  visible  at  the  time  of  an 
eclipse.  The  only  observations  which  I have  been  able  to  find 
of  the  intrinsic  brightness  of  different  portions  of  the  corona 
were  those  by  Professor  John  W.  Langley  in  1878.1  He  found 
that  the  corona  at  1'  distance  from  the  sun  had  a brilliancy 
equal  to  six  full  moons,  while  at  4'  distance  it  was  only  equal  to 
•1  of  a full  moon.  Unfortunately  for  our  present  purpose,  these 
observations  were  visual,  and  not  photographic ; but  they  will 
give  us  an  idea  of  the  size  of  the  figures  with  which  we  are 
dealing.  In  order,  then,  for  a photographic  plate  to  show  any 
of  the  irregularities  of  detail  in  the  corona,  such  as  the  contrast 
between  a ray  aud  one  of  the  neighbouring  rifts,  it  must  be 
capable  of  showing  contrasts  of  light  which  do  not  vary  from 
one  another  by  more  than  about  one-tenth  the  intrinsic  brilli- 
ancy of  the  full  moon. 

A series  of  investigations  was  uext  instituted  to  determine 
what  excess  of  brilliancy  it  was  necessary  for  one  surface  to  have 
over  another,  in  order  that  the  contrast  between  them  might 
be  rendered  perceptible  in  a photograph.  The  difference  of 
brilliancy  required  by  an  acute  eye  amounts  to  between  one  and 
two  per  cent.  One  sees  it  sometimes  stated  that  the  camera  is 
capable  of  distinguishing  contrasts  which  are  quite  invisible  to 
the  eye.  This,  I think,  is  a serious  error.  If  both  sources  of 
light  are  of  great  brilliancy,  though  differing  considerably,  the 
eye  may  not  perceive  a very  great  difference  between  them  ; 
while  a negative  with  a very  short  exposure  may  show  a very 
considerable  difference.  If,  however,  the  eye  be  protected  by 
coloured  glasses,  the  contrast  will  be  as  great  as  that  presented 
by  the  negative. 

But  the  question  which  occurs  at  present  is  not  where  great 
differences  of  light  exist,  but  where  the  differences  are  very 
small,  of  only  a few  per  cent.  The  inferiority  of  the  best  gela- 

* Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  volume  xli.,  pages  243- 
253. 

i Washington  Observations,  1876  ; Appendix  iii.,  page  387. 
t Washington  Observations,  1876  ; Appendix  iii.,  page  211, 
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tine  plates  to  the  human  eye  in  this  respect  is  very  readily 
shown  by  an  attempt  to  photograph  distant  mountains.  It  will 
be  found  that  it  is  perfectly  impossible,  even  in  the  clearest 
weather,  to  photograph  at  a much  greater  distauce  than  fifty  or 
sixty  miles.  I recently,  on  a very  clear  morning,  made  a moun- 
tain ascent  with  a camera.  Mountains  over  ninety  miles  dis- 
tant were  readily  recognized  and  distinguished  ; but,  on  poiutiog 
the  camera  in  their  direction,  nothing  over  forty  miles  distant 
could  be  photographed.  There  was  no  question  but  that  moun- 
tains at  a much  greater  distance  than  ninety  miles  could  have 
been  seen,  had  there  been  any  high  enough  to  be  visible.  Every 
photographer  who  has  visited  mountain  regions  is  perfectly 
aware  of  the  disabilities  under  which  he  labours  in  this  respect. 

Another  illustration  of  the  same  thing  is  the  impossibility  of 
photographing  the  moon  in  the  day-time,  when  the  sun  is  high 
above  the  horizon.  Although  the  moon  may  be  perfectly  dis- 
tinct to  the  eye,  the  negative  shows  no  trace  of  it.  This  fact  of 
itself,  I think,  has  a direct  bearing  on  the  question  in  point. 

But  in  addition  to  these  general  facts,  it  was  thought  that 
some  quantitative  results  would  be  desirable.  Besides  the 
chloride  plates  which  I had  been  using,  several  well-known  kinds 
of  bromide  plates  were  treated  at  the  same  time.  These  were 
selected  with  especial  regard  to  the  strong  contrast  qualities 
which  they  were  supposed  to  possess.  The  plates  tested  were 
the  Anthony  chloride,  the  Carbutt  B,  the  Allen  and  Rowell,  and 
the  Stanley.  Different  portions  of  the  plate  were  exposed  to  a 
uniform  illumination  for  various  times,  and  it  was  found  that 
all  the  plates  gave  about  the  same  result,  and  that  if  the  division 
lines  between  the  areas  were  very  sharp,  and  over  an  inch  in 
length,  as  small  a contrast  as  five  per  cent,  could  be  detected  ; 
but  if  the  division  lines  were  not  over  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
length,  even  if  one  knew  just  where  to  look  for  them,  it  was 
impossible  to  recognize  a difference  of  less  than  ten  per  cent, 
upon  the  negative.  As  the  coronal  rays  on  the  photograph 
would  be  less  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length  in  order  to 
reach  out  beyoud  3',  ten  per  cent,  was  selected  as  the  limit  of 
contrast  necessary  to  obtain  a satisfactory  result. 

Since  the  light  reflected  by  the  corona  at  3 distance  from  the 
sun  is  only  -1  that  of  the  full  moou,  in  order  to  distinguish 
between  a coronal  ray  and  a neighbouring  rift  at  that  distance, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  light  reflected  from  the  earth’s  atmo- 
sphere in  that  region  should  not  exceed  in  intrinsic  brilliancy 
that  reflected  by  the  moon  itself. 

A series  of  observations  was  next  made  to  determine  the 
relative  light  of  the  sun  and  of  the  sky  in  its  immediate 
vicinity.  The  method  employed  was  as  follows Half  of  the 
photographic  plate  was  covered  with  a thick  yellow  paper  ; a 
diaphragm  of  ‘016  centimeter  in  diameter  was  placed  in  front  of 
the  lens,  and  four  different  exposures  made  to  the  sun  on 
different  parts  of  the  plate,  lasting  respectively  for  two,  four, 
eight,  and  sixteen  seconds.  The  plate  was  then  taken  into  the 
dark-room,  and  the  exposed  portion  protected  by  the  yellow 
paper,  which  was  removed  from  the  other  half  of  the  plate.  The 
telescope  was  now  so  placed  that  the  sun  should  be  hidden 
behind  a paper  disk,  fixed  at  about  twenty  feet  distant.  A 
diaphragm  of  one  centimetre  aperture  was  placed  in  front  of  the 
lens,  and  an  exposure  of  four  seconds  given  to  the  sky.  Gn 
development,  half  of  the  plate,  except  where  cut  by  the  image 
of  the  disk,  was  found  uniformly  darkened.  On  the  other  half 
were  four  images  of  the  sun,  two  of  which  were  lighter,  and  one 
darker,  than  the  sky.  The  third  image  of  eight  seconds'  exposure 
was  of  exactly  the  same  darkness  as  the  sky  ; and  it  was  accord- 
ingly shown,  that  since  the  diaphragm  used  with  the  sky  was 
about  four  thousand  times  larger,  the  sun  was  about  two 
thousand  times  as  bright,  photographically,  as  the  sky  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  A number  of  plates  were  taken  on  different 
days,  when  the  sky  seemed  perfectly  clear,  and  the  results  in- 
dicated that  the  number  varied  in  general  between  a thousand 
and  four  thousand.  Owing  to  the  diffraction  produced  by  the 
small  diaphragm  used  in  photographing  the  sun,  which  rendered 
the  image  T6  times  laiger  than  it  really  should  be,  all  these 
figures  must  be  multiplied  by  16. 

Comparisons  were  then  made  in  a similar  manner  between 
the  sky  near  the  sun,  and  the  full  mom,  the  latter  taken  with 
the  full  aperture  of  the  lens,  3 65  centimetres,  and  the  former 
with  an  aperture  of  '204  centimetre.  Under  these  circumstances, 
with  exposures  of  15  seconds,  the  moon  and  sky  darkened  the 
plate  to  about  an  equal  amount.  The  result  of  a number  of 
experiments  indicated  that  the  sky  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  sun  was  of  about  four  hundred  times  the  intrinsic  brilliancy 
of  the  full  moon.  The  ratio  of  the  sky  to  the  sun  on  this  same 


day  was  fifteen  hundred,  so  that  the  light  of  the  moon  was  to 
that  of  the  sun  as  one  to  six  hundred  thousand.  In  some  ex- 
periments which  I made  in  1879,*  I found  the  visual  ratio  was 
one  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  On  account  of  the 
extreme  blueness  of  the  sun,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
photographic  ratio  should  be  somewhat  higher  than  the  visual  one. 

I next  tried  comparing  directly  the  light  of  the  sun  and  the 
moon  on  the  same  plate,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  get  a check  on 
my  results.  The  results,  however,  were  unsatisfactory,  the 
ratio  coming  out  as  1 to  300,000,  or  only  one-half  the  former 
amount.  Owing  to  the  difficulties  of  the  experiment,  this  dis- 
crepancy may  very  well  be  referred  to  inaccuracies  of  the  photo- 
graphic plate,  and  changes  in  the  sun’s  and  moon's  light  during 
the  course  of  the  experiments.  In  all  the  results  with  regard  to 
the  sun,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  figures  must  be  multi- 
plied by  U6,  on  account  of  diffraction.  The  two  ratios,  then,  of 
the  light  of  the  moon  to  that  of  the  sun,  stand  as  i to  960,000, 
and  1 to  480,000  j and  of  these,  I think,  in  connection  with  my 
visual  result,  the  former  is  the  more  correct  figure.  The  moon 
at  the  time  of  these  observations,  June  26,  12  m.,  had  an  altitude 
of  29°,  when  the  atmospheric  absorption  would  amount  to  about 
twenty  per  ceut.t  Making  this  correction,  we  have  the  photo- 
graphic ratio  of  the  moon  to  the  sun,  as  1 to  760,000,  or  about 
twice  as  great  as  that  to  the  eye.  This  is,  of  course,  only  an 
approximate  result,  as  only  very  few  observations  were  made, 
and  as  it  was  entirely  outside  the  course  of  our  enquiry. 

Returning,  then,  to  our  original  subject,  we  found  the  sky 
near  the  sun  400  times  as  bright  as  the  full  moon.  Correcting 
for  atmospheric  absorption,  this  figure  becomes  320  times.  But 
we  found  before,  that  in  order  to  detect  the  contrast  between 
a coronal  ray  and  a neighbouring  rift,  the  light  of  the  sky  must 
not  exceed  that  of  the  full  moon.  It  therefore  seems  that  even 
in  the  clearest  weather  the  reflected  light  of  the  atmosphere  is 
300  times  too  strong  to  obtain  the  faintest  visible  image  of  the 
true  coronal  rays. 

In  connection  with  these  expjriments,  I took  a few  photo- 
graphs of  the  sun  with  my  improved  apparatus.  In  order  to 
still  further  diminish  the  reflection  of  the  light  from  the  surfaces 
of  the  lens,  I so  placed  the  telescope  that  the  sun  was  almost 
completely  hidden  behind  the  high  steeple  of  a neighbouring 
church.  A vast  improvement  in  the  results  was  at  once  ob- 
tained. The  sun  stood  out  sharply  defined  on  a perfectly 
uniform  background  of  blue  sky.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  a fringe  either  where  the  steeple  crossed  the  disk,  or 
where  the  sky  came  in  contact  with  the  solar  limb.  The  day 
was  beautifully  clear,  aud  at  six  in  the  afternoon  some  more 
photographs  were  taken  ; but  now,  although  the  steeple  was  as 
clear  as  ever,  all  around  the  limb  of  the  sun  appeared  the  atmo- 
spheric halo,  extending  out  in  all  directions,  and  gradually 
growing  fainter  as  it  receded  from  the  sun.  We  may,  therefore, 
in  general,  say,  that  with  properly  constructed  apparatus,  in 
perfectly  clear  weather,  no  halo  whatever  appears  around  the 
sun.  It  is  only  in  slightly  hazy  weather,  or  as  the  sun  ap- 
proaches the  horizon,  that  the  appearances  are  produced  which 
have  been  elsewhere  described. 

In  brief,  the  result  of  my  researches  would  seem  to  indicate, 
1°  ; that,  without  a total  eclipse,  it  ought  to  be  impossible  to 
photograph  the  solar  corona,  2“  ; having  tried,  I have  failed  to 
photograph  the  corona,  but  have  obtained  the  result  which 
theory  indicated. — Science. 


FANCIED  DANGERS  OF  AMMONIA  DEVELOPMENT 
It  is  curious  to  note  to  what  extent  the  international  principle 
applies  to  practice  in  photography,  as  well  as  to  many  other 
departments  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  In  the  development  of 
dry  plates,  for  example,  at  one  time  the  system  most  in  use  in 
the  United  States  was  the  ferrous  oxalate,  in  contradistinction 
to  pyrogallic  acid  employed  in  Great  Britain.  And  now,  when 
the  oxalate  method  has  here  been  in  a great  measure  supplanted 
by  the  pyrogallic,  we  still  find  international  differences  in  regard 
to  imparting  the  requisite  degree  of  alkalinity  to  the  deve  oper. 
Subject  in  both  cas -s  to  exceptions,  we  find  that  while  in 
England  ammonia  is  the  alkali  employed,  that  which  is  pre- 
ferred in  America  is  either  the  carbonate  of  potash  or  of  soda, 
or,  in  some  instances,  a mixture  of  both. 

We  have  observed  that  public  attention  has  been  directed 
towards  certain  drawbacks,  if  not  dangers,  of  a physiological 

• Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  18&0j 
p.  24li.  t Annals  Harvard  College  Observatory,  vol.  xiv.  p.  G2. 
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nature,  connected  or  imagined  to  be  connected  witli  the  employ- 
ment of  ammonia  in  the  dark  room.  But,  as  we  hope  to  show, 
it  is  not  fair  to  argue  from  the  bad,  even  the  toxic,  effects  of 
strong  ammonia  when  inhaled  in  its  purity,  that  like  bad  effects 
are  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  air  containing  only  so  much 
of  it  as  suffices  to  impart  a mere  suspicion  of  its  presence.  Many 
worthy  persons  imagine  that  because  a thing  is  deleterious — 
my,  poisonous — in  a concentrated  form,  it  must  therefore  be  so 
when  diluted.  This  is  scarcely  the  case.  Sodium  chloride 
(common  salt)  may  be  both  deleterious  in  an  exceedingly  great 
degree,  or  exceedingly  beneficial,  according  to  the  circumstances 
under  which,  and  the  quantity  in  which,  it  is  taken.  So  with 
alcohol,  which  present  in  the  mild  form  of  fermented  ginger- 
beer,  on  the  one  hand,  and  at  ninety-nine  per  cent,  on  the  other, 
have  a very  different  physiological  action.  Concentration  and 
quantity  are  important  factors  in  determining  what  is  and  is  not 
a poison,  either  when  inhaled  by  the  lungs  or  imbibed  by  the 
stomach. 

To  seek  to  throw  out  a warning  against  the  employment  of  an 
ammonia  developer,  because  of  the  deleterious  effect  upon  the 
system  of  pure,  strong  ammonia,  is  not  wise  or  fair.  We  know 
very  well  that  under  some  circumstances  the  vapour  of  strong 
ammonia,  when  inhaled  undiluted  with  air,  is  reported  to  pro- 
duce spasms  of  the  glottis,  convulsions,  and  even  death  ; and 
that,  even  when  somewhat  diluted,  it  acts  as  a powerful  acrid 
and  local  irritant,  causing  vesication  wheu  applied  to  the  skin  ; 
but  we  also  know  that,  when  more  largely  diluted  with  air,  it 
has  been  highly  extolled  in  chronic  hoarseness,  asthma,  &c. 
Who  does  not  know  the  virtues  attributed  to  the  use  of  the 
common  “ smelling  salts”  bottle,  the  charge  of  which  is  merely 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  scented  with  various  fragrant  essences  ? 
It  is  quite  possible  that  some  may  have  such  delicate  constitu- 
tions as  to  cause  rupture  or  dilation  of  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs 
as  a result  of  the  occasional  sniffing  of  weak  ammonia  in  the 
developing  room ; but  we  venture  to  say  that  such  cases  are 
rare  indeed,  and,  although  possible,  we  have  not  yet  met  with 
the  first  instance. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  we  do  not  attribute 
any  great  importance  to  the  pessimist  cry  suggestive  of  death 
or  disease  in  the  ammonia  developer.  But  is  ammonia  the  best 
alkali  for  using  with  pyrogallic  acid  ? We  of  late  have  been  em- 
ploying a developer  in  which  the  place  of  this  volatile  substance 
was  supplied  by  a preparation  of  potash  and  soda,  which  in  the 
estimation  of  ourselves  and  others  gives  a developer  that  yields  a 
negative  of  somewhat  more  pleasing  character  than  is  possible 
to  be  obtained  by  the  agency  of  ammonia.  The  tones  are  of  a 
nearly  pure  black,  very  much  like  those  given  by  a ferrous  oxa- 
late developer  when  worked  at  its  best ; aud  so  far  as  we  have 
yet  been  able  to  perceive,  the  same  amount  of  detail  is  brought 
out  that  would  be  possible  with  ammonia,  although  experiments 
are  still  required  to  determine  this  poiut  with  definiteness.  Such 
fogging  and  discolouration  as  arise  from  the  employment  of 
ammonia  are  quite  unknown,  while  by  its  use  use  there  will  no 
scare  arise  from  the  bugbear  of  ammonia  poisoning.  When  the 
formula  is  published,  it  will  be  found  that  there  will  be  nothing 
new  in  it,  its  main  features  consisting  in  the  proportions  of 
certain  additions  to  the  alkalies. 

It  is  our  belief  that  ammonia  development  may  yet  be  made 
to  stand  aside  in  favour  of  the  one  referred  to,  not,  be  it  under- 
stood, that  for  a moment  we  share  in  the  fancied  physiological 
objections  to  ammonia  in  the  homccopathic  form  in  which  its 
vapour  is  present  in  a properly  constructed  developing  room,  but 
because  of  the  superior  intrinsic  merits  of  the  other.  Let  it  not 
be  thought  that  we  lightly  esteem  the  dangers  arising  from  the 
inhalation  of  strong  liquor  ammonia.  If  a bottle  containing  this 
pungent  fluid  be  accidentally  broken,  let  the  doors  and  windows 
be  thrown  open  and  an  immediate  escape  be  made  from  the 
room,  until  by  ventilation  and  dilution  of  the  vapour  the  place 
is  once  more  rendered  safe. — Photographic  Times. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  PHOTOMICROGRAPHY. 

BY  MAURICE  N.  MILLER,  M.D.* 

If  an  illuminated  translucent  picture  on  a plane  surface  be 
placed  at  a considerable  distance  from  a convex  lens,  a much 
diminished  image  will  be  formed  at  a point  near  the  focus  of  lens. 

If  a minute  and  brightly-illuminated  translucent  object  be 
placed  near  the  focus  of  a convex  lens,  an  enlarged  image  will  be 
found  at  a considerable  distance  from  the  lens. 

* fjcieme  Monthly. 


The  conditions  described  in  the  first  proposition,  using  an 
ordinary  photographic  negative,  a microscopic  objective,  and  a 
sensitive  film  to  receive  the  image,  are  required  in  the  produc- 
tion of  microphotographs. 

The  second  arrangement,  introducing  a mounted  microscopic 
object,  a microscopic  objective,  and  a sensitive  film,  presents 
the  conditions  necessary  in  the  production  of  photomicrographs. 
A microphotograph  is  simply  a reduced  copy  of  a photographic 
negative;  while  a photomicrograph  is  the  fixed  image  of  an 
object  greatly  enlarged  by  the  microscope.  It  is  with  the  pro- 
duction of  the  latter  that  we  are  engaged  now. 

In  order  that  we  may  the  better  appreciate  the  conditions  re- 
quired in  the  production  of  enlarged  pictures  of  minute  objects, 
let  us  examine  the  simplest  arrangement  that  may  be  employed 
for  such  purpose. 

First,  a microscope  stand  is  required.  This  is  placed  on  a 
table  so  that  the  optical  body  is  in  a horizontal  position.  The 
eyepiece  is  now  removed,  and  a long  bellows  camera-box  is  con- 
nected with  the  microscope  tube  so  as  to  make  a light-tight 
joint.  The  whole  being  firmly  fixed  to  the  rigid  table,  the  latter 
is  placed  so  that  the  sun  may  shine  on  the  mirror  of  this  micro- 
scope, and  on  this  alone.  (Let  me  say  just  here  that  it  is  with 
translucent  objects  only  that  we  have  to  deal.  Little  effort  has 
thus  far  been  directed  toward  the  production  of  enlargements  of 
opaque  objects,  and,  inasmuch  as  we  can  operate  with  the  lowest 
powers  only  in  such  work,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  results  thus 
obtainable  will  ever  be  much  sought  for.) 

We  now  proceed  with  the  description  of  the  steps  necessary 
to_  produce  an  enlargement  with  our  simple  apparatus.  A 
microscopic  object  is  placed  upon  the  stage,  and  then  held  in 
position  by  the  spring  clips.  (I  shall  have  something  to  say 
about  the  preparation  of  these  objects  later  on.)  A piece  of 
blue  glass  is  now  placed  beneath  the  stage,  and  the  mirror  so 
adjusted  that  the  sun’s  rays  are  brought  to  a focus  a little 
beyond  the  object  to  be  photographed,  and,  for  illustration,  we 
will  take  a mounted  specimen  of  a small  insect,  which  will  afford 
us  sufficient  differentiation  with  moderate  amplification. 

A one-incli  well-corrected  objective  is  put  on  the  microscope, 
and  we  adjust  the  camera  so  that  the  ground  glass  is  about 
eighteen  inches  from  the  stage.  Now,  covering  the  head  with 
an  opaque  cloth  in  the  ordinary  way,  we  reach  the  coarse 
adjustment,  and  obtain  an  image  which  we  then  sharpen  with 
the  fine  focussing  screw.  You  will  observe  that  the  camera  is 
not  too  far  distant,  and  we  easily  reach  the  milled  heads  of  the 
focussing  mechanism. 

By  the  time  we  have  gotten  thus  far  it  is  probable  that  the 
sun  has  moved,  or,  more  correctly,  the  earth  has  progressed  so 
that  the  mirror  needs  another  adjustment  in  order  that  the  pic- 
ture may  have  purely  central  illumination.  Well,  we  give  the 
mirror  a final  touch,  substitute  our  sensitive  plate  for  the  ground 
glass,  and  expose.  With  the  low  power  we  are  using  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  a little  cap  over  the  nose  of  the  objective,  and 
this  affords  the  best  simple  means  of  exposure.  If  highei  powers 
be  employed,  and  consequently  less  distance  between  the  lens  and 
the  object,  a swing  shutter  must  be  introduced  within  the  camera. 

Well,  what  is  our  result?  We  develop,  and,  if  we  have  been 
moderate  in  our  desires,  using  a low  power — not  endeavouring  to 
amplify  beyond  thirty  diameters— we  shall  get  moderately  suc- 
cessful pictures.  Our  principal  difficulty  is  to  get  an  even 
illumination.  The  centre  of  the  field  will,  perhaps,  be  over- 
exposed, while  a ring  of  darkness  appears  without  this  point. 
This  is  due  to  two  principal  causes,  and  one  of  them  is  easily 
eliminated.  Reflections  come  from  the  inside  of  the  tube,  or  from 
the  mounting  of  the  objective.  Even  the  edge  of  the  stage  dia- 
phragm may  be  bright  enough  to  cause  trouble,  and  the  edge  of 
the  mirror-mounting  introduces  another  source  of  unequal  illu- 
mination. It  is  not  enough  that  the  afore-mentioned  places  be 
black — they  must  be  dead  black.  I will  allude  to  this  again. 
But  a much  more  serious  cause  of  unequal  illumination  is  found 
iu  the  scattering  rays  of  the  mirror  itself.  The  whole  method  is 
deficient.  (To  be  continued.) 


Comsjjonbcncc. 

A DINNER  TO  COMMEMORATE  THE  COMING 
OF  AGE  OF  EMULSION  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Dear  Sir, — The  Committee  ol  the  Photographic  Club 
have  thought  it  advisable  to  commemorate  the  21st  anni- 
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versary  of  the  invention  of  emulsion  photography,  by  a 
dinner  to  be  held  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  on  Wednesday, 
September  9th,  at  G.30.  Any  gentleman  wishing  to  attend 
will  kiudly  notify  the  same  to  me  on  or  before  Monday 
next,  the  7th  inst.  Dinner  5s.  6d. — Faithfully  yours, 

1,  Beacon  Hill , N.,  September  2nd.  E.  Dunmore. 


f rotccbwigs  nf  Societies. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

A meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  27th  ult., 
Mr.  T.  H.  Norris  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  Sutton  passed  round  several  specimens  of  Japanese 
paper,  also  negatives  produced  thereon.  The  plan  which  was 
alluded  to  last  week  is  now  free  from  patent  restrictions.  He 
printed  an  impression  in  ink  from  a steel  engraving,  etching,  or 
other  suitable  surface,  upon  the  above-named  paper,  and 
rendered  it  transparent  with  a varnish  composed  of  burnt  lin- 
seed oil,  dryers,  and  soap.  The  mixture,  which  should  have  the 
consistency  of  treacle,  is  applied  cold  to  the  paper,  and  is  said 
to  dry  perfectly  transparent  in  four  hours.  A short  discussion 
ensued. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  showed  a wet  plate  transparency  from 
a gelatine  negative,  in  which  the  image  was  scarcely  distinguish- 
able on  account  of  red  and  green  fog.  His  transparency  was 
made  in  the  camera  by  means  of  reflected  light,  exposure  being 
fifteen  minutes.  Two  more  positives  from  another  negative 
were  shown  in  support  of  a theory  that  films  copied  in  the 
camera  with  the  glass  side  facing  the  lens  ave  much  sharper 
than  those  copied  in  the  ordinary  way,  viz.,  the  film  next  the 
lens.  Diffraction  had  been  purposely  produced  in  one  of  these 
plates,  and  became  the  subject  of  a discussion  between  Messrs. 
Cowan,  Debenham,  Haddon,  and  Henderson  ; the  latter  gentle- 
man also  showed  a few  views  of  Florida,  and  some  transparencies 
of  these  subjects  printed  with  the  mixture  published  on 
page  398. 

The  Chairman  mentioned  that  a special  course  of  lecture?  on 
optics  will  be  given  this  winter  at  the  Finsbury  Technological 
College  (particulars  will  be  found  on  page  547).  He  then  read 
a short  account  of  some  experiments  conducted  with  silver 
iodide,  as  follows  : — 

An  excess  of  a dilute  solution  of  potassium  iodide  was  added 
to  dilute  solution  of  silver  nitrate  ; the  result  wa?  a slight  opal- 
escence. To  this  was  added  a solution  of  potassium  bromide, 
which  threw  down  a pale  yellow  precipitate.  This  experiment' 
was  repeated,  but  instead  of  using  potassium  bromide  solution, 
dilute  nitric  acid  (1  to  5)  was  added,  which  threw  down  a like- 
coloured  precipitate.  Silver  solution  was  precipitated  with 
sodium  chloride  solution,  and  the  precipitate  silver  chloride 
washed  and  treated  with  potassium  iodide  solution  ; the  silver 
chloride  immediately  changed  colour,  and  on  treating  with 
ammonia  solution  ('880),  did  not  dissolve,  showing  it  was  no 
longer  silver  chloride.  This  experiment  was  repeated,  precipi- 
tating with  HC1,  and  not  washing  the  silver  chloiide;  to  this 
was  added  a few  drops  of  hydriodic  acid  ; the  silver  chloride 
immediately  changed  to  a pale  yellow  colour.  These  precipi- 
tates were  tested,  and  found  to  be  silver  iodide,  the  chloride 
being  completely  converted.  Silver  iodide  wa3  precipitated, 
washed  with  water,  and  dissolved  in  a boiling  saturated  solution 
of  potassium  bromide  ; cold  water  was  added,  and  a yellow  pre- 
cipitate came  down,  which  was  washed  till  free  from  potassium 
bromide.  Upon  testing,  it  was  found  to  bs  silver  iodide.  Silver 
chloride  was  precipitated,  washed,  and  to  it  was  added  some 
strong  potassium  bromide  solution  ; the  colour  changed  1 1 a pale 
yellow,  and  upon  testing  was  found  to  be  silver  bromide. 
Silver  bromide  was  precipitated,  washed,  and  a strong  solution 
of  potassium  iodide  added  ; the  colour  of  the  precipitate  turned 
deeper,  and  in  filtering  off,  washing,  and  testing,  was  found  to 
have  changed  to  silver  iodide.  Silver  iodide  (which  is  yellow), 
on  treating  with  strong  ammonia,  turns  white,  but  does  not 
dissolve;  upon  adding  water,  the  yellow  colour  again  appears. 
These  experiments  show  that  silver  chloride  can  be  changed  to 
bromide  or  iodide,  and  silver  bromide  may  be  changed  to  silver 
iodide. 

Mr.  Henderson  thought  the  Chairman's  investigations  agreed 
with  the  experiments  he  had  made  at  the  last  meeting,  aud  those 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Ashman.  He  believed  that  silver  iodide  was 


formed  in  such  a fine  state  in  an  excess  of  bromide,  that  it  would 
readily  wash  out ; zinc  bromide,  for  instance,  was  so  exceedingly 
fine  that  it  would  be  diflicult  to  wash  gelatine  containing  it 
without  the  whole  passing  out. 

Messrs.  Haddon,  Debenham,  aud  Cowan  maintained  that  the 
usually  accepted  theory  regarding  haloids  had  not  been  upset. 

Mr.  Haddon  read  an  addenda  to  hi3  paper  given  last  week,  in 
which  he  stated  that  methylated  alcohol  sp.  gr.  '82  at  a tempera- 
ture of  19°  C.,  dissolved  'OG  per  cent,  of  paraffin  (i.e.,  '288  grains 
per  ounce  weight,  or  '194  grains  per  ounce  volume).  The  slight 
increase  in  solubility  over  his  previous  experiment  he  ascribed 
to  the  higher  temperature  and  stronger  spirit. 

Messrs.  Hume,  Nisbet,  and  H.  M.  Hastings  were  elected 
members  of  the  Association. 


Birmingham  Photographic  Society. 

A meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  August 
27th,  in  the  Technical  School,  Bridge  Street,  W.  J.  Harrison, 
F.G  S.,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  usual  business  of  the  meeting, 

Mr.  J.  H.  Pickard,  the  leader  cf  the  half-day  excursion  to 
Evesham  held  on  Saturday,  August  15th,  read  his  humorous 
report. 

The  weather  on  the  occasion  was  all  that  could  be  desired, 
which,  combined  with  the  excellent  leadership  of  Mr.  Pickard, 
rendered  it  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  trips  the  members  have 
had. 

Mr.  G.  51.  Jones  was  next  called  upon  to  re-deliver  his  paper 
on  weights  aud  measures,  and  the  making  of  solutions  (p.  484). 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Jones  urged  upon  members 
to  discontinue  the  rule-of-thumb  way  of  making  solutions,  and 
to  make  them  properly  on  the  decimal  system.  Another  point 
which  Mr.  Jones  suggested  was  the  keeping  of  the  different  in- 
gredients of  the  developer  in  separate  solutions,  so  that  it  becomes 
an  easy  matter  to  make  a developer  to  any  maker's  formula  from 
the  solution  at  hand. 

The  question  of  a whole  day  excursion  was  next  brought 
forward,  when  it  was  decided  that  there  should  be  one ; and  the 
Council  were  asked  to  make  arrangements  for  the  same  at  as 
early  a date  as  possible. 

Some  good  work  was  laid  upou  the  table  by  the  members, 
including  not  a few  taken  at  the  last^exeursion.  Comments  upon 
these  were  freely  indulged  in,  which  concluded  the  business  of 
the  meeting. 


Liverpool  Photographic  Association. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the 
Free  Library,  William  Brown  Street,  on  Thursday,  August  27th, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Day,  the  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

A discussion  then  arose  as  to  the  Society’s  excursions,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  an  excursion  be  made  to  Maghull  and  the 
neighbourhood  on  Saturday,  September  5. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  about  430  copies  of  the 
petition  to  the  railway  companies  had  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  various  photographic  societies,  and  had  been  received, 
duly  signed,  from  the  secretaries  of  twenty  associations  out  of 
thirty-six.  Steps  were  being  taken  for  their  presentation  in  due 
course. 

A long  aud  interesting  discussion  followed  on  the  subject  of 
new  formulae  for  development. 

Mr.  R.  Crowe  exhibited  a number  of  very  good  instantaneous 
views  brought  forward  to  prove  the  good  result  of  ferrous- 
oxalate  development.  He  also  exhibited  his  new  camera  clip, 
and  it  was  very  much  approved  of.  The  construction  of  the 
clip  gives  the  camera  very  efficient  support,  and  enables  the 
operator  to  place  it  on  any  available  support,  even  of  the  most 
unlikely  character,  some  of  the  photographs  exhibited  having 
been  taken  from  a diagonal  girder  on  the  New  Brighton  landing 
stage  by  its  aid. 

Mr.  W.  II.  Kirkby  exhibited  several  very  good  negatives  on 
negative  paper,  the  detail  being  very  delicate,  aud  halation 
perfectly  absent. 


‘QTalh  in  fyt  Stubio. 

An  American  Newspaper  on  Photography. — The  Buffalo 
Exprest,  in  speaking  of  the  recent  Convention,  says : — “ Photo- 
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graphy  is  au  exceedingly  useful  handicraft.  It  has  developed 
wonderfully  since,  forty  years  ago,  the  faint  portraits  of 
Daguerre,  on  silvered  plates  of  metal,  first  began  to  be  common. 
But  it  is  not  art,  and  those  who  practise  it  are  not  artists.  To 
use  these  words  in  relation  to  photography  and  photographers 
is  a misuse  of  terms.  This  is  the  first  thought  that  came  to 
some  who  visited  the  remarkable  exhibit  of  photographs  and 
photographic  appliances  which  was  open  in  this  city  yesterday. 
The  attempts  one  there  saw  to  produce  works  of  art  by  the 
photographic  process  were  amusing  and  absurd.  The  ‘ scenic 
backgrounds,’  and  the  like,  of  which  there  was  great  profusion, 
were  of  a kind  to  attract  the  vulgar,  but  to  make  the  judicious 
grieve.  By  trying  to  force  a handicraft  out  of  its  sphere,  they 
made  it  offensive.  The  effects  produced  by  the  use  of  such 
appliances  were  pretentious  and  ugly,  and  their  pretentiousness 
aggravated  their  ugliness.  The  ‘ compositions,’  such  as  one 
purporting  to  represent  a burning  at  the  stake,  and  another 
called  ‘ The  Rescue,’  were  absurd  to  the  last  degree.  Nothing 
could  be  more  wooden  and  inartistic.  Mrs.  Jarley’s  wax-works 
are  high  art  compared  to  such  photographic  efforts  as  these.” 

Estimation  op  Iodides  in  Presence  ok  Bromides  and 
Chlorides. — The  fact  that  a soluble  iodide  will  precipitate 
silver  from  a solution  of  silver  chloride  in  an  alkaline  chloride 
is  well  known,  but,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  has  not  as  yet  been 
utilised  for  the  quantitive  estimation  of  iodides.  I took  a 
measured  quantity  of  standard  silver  nitrate  sclution,  and 
added  potassium  chloride  till  the  precipitate  first  formed  was 
re-dissolved.  I then  ran  into  this,  from  a burette,  the  solution 
of  the  iodide  (saturated,  or  nearly  so,  with  potassium  chloride 
so  as  to  avoid  the  precipitation  of  silver  chloride  by  dilution)  till 
no  further  precipitate  was  produced.  The  silver  iodide  clots 
well,  especially  on  warming  and  shaking.  Results  good.  By 
using  potassium  bromide  instead  of  chloride,  both  for  the  silver 
nitrate  and  the  solution  of  the  iodide,  the  end  of  the  re-action 
was  obscured,  giving  bad  results ; but  a moderate  amount  of 
bromide  in  presence  of  the  iodide  does  not  appear  to  interfere. — 
T.  L.  Teed  in  the  Chemical  News. 

Relation  between  the  Composition  and  the  Absortion 
Spectra  op  Organic  Compounds.  — G.  Kruss.  — Kriiss  and 
(Economides  examined  solutions  of  indigo  and  its  derivatives, 
with  a view  to  decide  whether  the  replacement  of  hydrogen  in 
a compound  by  Me,  Et,  NO,  SH,  Br,  &c.,  has  a regular 
influence  on  the  absorption  ^spectrum  of  the  compound.  The 
author  has  now  examined  the  absorption  spectra  of  aqueous  and 
alcoholic  solutions  of  fluorescein,  dibromofluorescein,  tetra- 
bromofluorescein,  together  with  its  metallic  derivatives,  tetra- 
nitrofluorescein,  dibromodinitrofluorescein,  methyltetrabromo- 
fluorescein,  ethyltetrabromofluorescein,  rosolic  acid,  and  tetra- 
Dromorosolic  acid,  both  with  and  without  the  addition  of  alkali. 
The  results  confirm  the  view  previously  brought  forward,  that 
the  replacement  of  hydrogen  in  the  benzene -ring,  or  in  the  side- 
chain  by  methyl,  oxymethyl,  ethyl,  and  bromine,  causes  a 
shifting  of  the  absorption  towards  the  less  refractive  end  of  the 
spectrum,  whilst  the  introduction  of  an  amido-  or  nitro-group 
has  the  opposite  effect.  This  shifting  increases  proportionally 
to  the  number  of  hydrogen  atoms,  when  the  same  elements  or 
groups  are  substituted  analogously. — Chemical  Societies'  Reports. 

Destruction  of  Chlorophyll  Solution  by  Light.  By  J. 
Reinke. — The  prismatic  spectrum  was  divided  into  seven  bands, 
containing  waves  of  definite  range  of  wave-length,  by  means  of 
seven  cylindrical  lenses  interposed  between  the  prism  and  the 
screen.  The  first  band  comprised  rays  of  wave-length  750—710, 
and  was  separated  from  the  second  band  by  rays  of  wave-length 
710 — 700;  the  second  band  included  wave-lengths  700 — 660, 
and  was  separated  from  the  third  by  wave-lengths  660 — 650, 
and  so  on.  Solutions  of  chlorophyll  (from  sunflower  leaves)  in 
alcohol  and  benzene  were  exposed  for  the  same  time  to  the  light 
of  each  band,  and  the  decoloration  of  the  chlorophyll  pro- 
duced was  measured  by  a photometric  method.  The  mean 
decolorations  were  as  follows: — Red  band  (wave-length  700 — 
660),  100;  orange  (wave-length  650 — 610),  78  ; violet  (wave- 
lmgth  450 — 410),  72  ; yellow  (wave-length  600 — 560,  58  ; blue 
(wave-length  500 — 460),  50;  dark  red  (wave-length  750 — 710), 
41  ; green  (wave-length  550—510),  34.  The  action  of  the 
different  coloured  rays  is,  therefore,  intimately  related  to  the 
absorption  spectrum  of  chlorophyll,  the  maximum  of  decolora- 
tion falling  between  B and  C,  and  coinciding  with  the  maximum 
of  absorptiou,  and  the  curves  being  practically  the  same 
throughout  their  length. — Chemical  Societies’  Abstracts. 
Photographic  Club.— Dinner  to  Celebrate  the  Coming  of 


Age  of  Emulsion  Photography. — On  September  9th,  1885,  will 
be  held  a dinner  to  commemorate  the  invention  of  emulsion 
photography  by  Sayce  and  Bolton.  Dinner  at  Anderton’s  Hotel 
at  6.30,  Applications  for  tickets,  price  5s.  6d.,  by  Monday  next, 
to  be  made  to  E.  Dunmore,  Hon.  Sec.,  1,  Beacon  Hill. 


$kr  (£orrcs}icmb*itfs. 


*»*  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

A Gleaner. — Directions  have  repeatedly  appaared  in  the  News. 
See  vol.  for  1882,  pages  466-678,  and  716. 

A.  G.  Bropiiy. — If  the  article  is  a solid  hetvier  than  water,  and 
insoluble  in  that  fluid,  all  you  want  is  an  ordimry  pair  of  scales, 
with  an  arrangement  for  hanging  the  object  from  one  of  them  by 
a thread.  First  weigh  the  object  in  the  air,  an  i next  in  water — 
that  is  to  say,  with  the  article  and  as  little  as  possible  of  the 
thread  under  water.  The  difference  between  the  weight  in  air  (a) 
and  the  weight  in  water  (5)  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a volume  of 
water  equal  in  bulk  to  the  object.  A rule  of  three  sum  will  now 
give  you  the  specific  gravity  : 

a — b : a : : 1 : x 


Directions  for  determining  specific  gravity  in  other  cases  will  be 
ferund  in  elementary  hand-books  of  physics.  3.  It  is  very  likely 
that  something  of  the  kind  may  be  adopted.  4.  Not  quite  so 
much  as  24,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes  ; perhaps  22. 

J.  Y. — 1.  Thank  you  very  much.  2.  There  is  no  remedy,  except 
to  touch  them  out.  A good  sable  brush  workel  to  a fine  point, 
and  then  charged  with  a moderately  stiff  water  colour,  is  best  ; 
but  there  is  considerable  danger  of  going  beyond  the  margin  and 
making  matters  worse. 

H.  C.  Braun.  — 1.  We  could  not  insert  it  this  week,  as  the  wood 
cut  is  not  ready , but,  all  being  well,  it  will  appear  next  week. 
2.  The  enclosed  has  been  handed  to  our  publishers. 

W.  H.  C. — 1.  At  one  time  it  was  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Mawson 
and  Swan,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyue ; but  we  are  not  by  any 
means  sure  that  it  is  to  be  had  there  now.  2.  We  will  try  the 


process,  and  let  you  know  the  result. 

G.  B.  R. — Next  week. 

J.  W.  G. — 1.  Your  friend  has  been  swindled  ; still,  he  is  to  blame, 
for  what  reasonable  person  could  suppose  that  a firm  could  offer 
such  advantageous  terms  broadcast  P He  should  write  to  the 
local  police  office.  2.  There  is  a process  bearing  the  name  you 
refer  to,  but  it  is  a different  matter  altogether. 

A.  W.  Davis. — It  has  been  sent. 

W.  Turner.— It  is  called  a pantagraph,  and  can  be  obtained  from 
any  maker  of  drawing  and  surveying  instruments. 

M.  Wilcox. — The  sensitive  mixture  recommended  by  Obernetter 
for  the  dusting  on  process  is  made  as  follows  : — 

Dextrine 4 drachms 

Grape  sugar  ...  _ 4 ,, 

Bichromate  of  potassium  4 ,, 

Glycerine 2 drops 

AVater  12  ounces 


Bax. — Carbonate  of  potash  is  intended,  not  bi-carbonate. 


Photographs  gcgistcrci). 

Mr.  Mark  Midolky  (Fossgaje,  York)— Photo  entitled,  "Thanks,  Brother, 
thanks.” 

Mr.  W.  G.  Honky  (Devizes)— Four  Photos,  of  the  "Claimant.” 

Mr.  R.  Tudor  Williams  (Monmouth)— Photo,  of  Hereford  Agricultural 
Show  at  Monmouth. 
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A MINOR  POINT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  OPTICS. 
We  notice  that  an  American  has  recently  re-discovered 
what  we  supposed  to  be  a very  well-known  fact  in  con- 
nection with  photographic  optics — one  which  was  certainly 
enumerated  twenty,  if  not  much  more  than  twenty,  years 
ago.  Since  the  re-discoverer  of  this  point  had  failed  to 
notice  its  statement  anywhere,  we  presume  that  it  is  not 
so  well  known  as  we  supposed  it  to  be,  and  that  it  wili 
stand  repetition  here,  with  a few  remarks  upon  it. 

The  particular  fact  referred  to  is  that,  in  calculating 
the  rapidity  of  a lens  from  the  aperture,  it  is  necessary  to 
allow  for  the  condensation  of  the  rays  in  passing  through 
the  first  combination,  and  before  reaching  the  stop. 

The  amount  of  condensation  is  quite  inconsiderable  in 
the  case  of  some  forms  of  lenses,  and  may  be  entirely  dis- 
regarded. These  are  the  lenses  in  which  the  front  com- 
bination is  very  near  tbe  diaphragm,  as,  for  example,  the 
portable  symmetrical.  In  the  case  of  some  other  lenses, 
however,  and  notably  of  the  more  rapid  portrait  lenses, 
the  amount  of  condensation  is  very  considerable,  and,  if 
not  taken  into  consideration,  introduces  a material  error 
in  the  calculation  of  exposures. 

So  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  late  Mr.  Dallmeyer  was  the 
first  to  point  out  a way  of  estimating  what  we  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  call  the  “ reputed”  size  of  a stop — 
that  is  to  say,  the  size  which,  were  there  no  condensation 
by  the  front  lens,  would  allow  an  amount  of  light  to  pass, 
equal  to  what  does  actually  pass. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer’s  plan  was  one  of  extreme  ingenuity. 
He  directed  that  the  camera,  with  the  lens  and  stop  to  be 
tested,  be  focussed  for  a distant  object,  that  the  ground- 
glass  be  replaced  wich  a piece  of  cardboard  having  a pin- 
hole in  the  centre,  that  the  camera  be  removed  to  a dark 
room,  and  that  a candle  be  held  behind  the  pinhole.  If 
this  be  done,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  light  passing 
through  the  pinhole  and  the  stop  forms  an  illuminated 
disc  on  the  front  combination  of  the  lens.  The  diameter 
of  this  is  the  “ reputed”  diameter  of  the  stop.  We  have 
found  the  measurement  to  be  somewhat  facilitated  by 
dusting  a little  prepared  chalk  or  violet  powder  on  to  the 
front  glass  of  the  lens  ; but  even  then,  in  spite  of  its  in- 
geniousness,  we  have  not  found  the  method  a very  prac- 
ticable one.  With  a very  bright  source  of  light— a lime- 
light, or  an  arc  electric  light,  for  example — we  imagine  it 
might  be,  but  we  have  not  tried.  In  practice  we  prefer 
the  performance  of  a trifling  calculation  to  the  mechanical 
method  of  estimation. 

When 

«=the  focal  length  of  the  front  combination  ; 

b— the  distance  from  the  front  combination  to  the  stop  ; 

d=the  diameter  of  the  stop,  and 

?-</=the  “ reputed  ” diameter  to  be  discovered— 


Example. — The  focal  length  of  the  front  combination  of 
a lens  is  18  inches,  the  distance  between  the  front  combi- 
nation and  the  stop  is  2 inches,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
stop  is  1 inch  ; 

r</=i®*i=M25 

18—2 

that  is  to  say,  the  “ reputed  " diameter  is  1 T25,  or  1 * inch. 

This  method,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  all  that  can  be  desired  ; 
but  frequently,  when  it  is  wished  to  cut  one  stop,  it  is 
desirable  to  cut  a whole  set,  especially  at  this  time,  when 
photographers  are  many  of  them  adopting  the  Great 
Britain  standard  for  their  stops.  Now,  to  calculate  the 
diameter  of  each  stop  by  the  above  formula  would  be  most 
troublesome  ; indeed,  the  formula  is  not  adapted  to  such 
calculation.  It  is  adapted,  not  to  the  calculation  of  the 
actual  diameter  to  which  to  cut  a stop  so  that  it  may  be 
equivalent  to  the  “ reputed  ” stop,  but  to  the  calculation 
of  the  “ reputed”  size  that  is  to  be  credited  to  an  actual 
stop. 

In  catting  a set  of  diaphragms  to  the  Great  Britain 
standard,  it  i3  usual  to  use  a table,  which  states,  for  any 
given  focal  length,  the  diameters  to  which  the  stops  should 
be  cut,  or  to  use  Mr.  W.  Acklaud’s  ingenious  slide  rule, 
which  gives  the  same  result  by  direct  measurement.  To 
make  the  necessary  allowance  for  the  condensation  of  the 
light  before  reaching  the  stop  in  such  a case,  the  best  plan 
is°to  estimate  once  for  all  a “reputed”  focal  length,  if  wo 
may  be  allowed  the  expression,  and  to  cut  the  stops  as  if 
this  were  the  actual  focal  length. 

As  before : — 

a=the  focal  length  of  the  front  combination  ; 

the  distance  from  the  front  combination  to  the  stop  ; 
y=the  focal  length  of  the  lens  complete,  and 
rf—1'  reputed  ” focus.  Then 

^ a 

Thus,  for  example,  the  focal  length  of  a lens  is  8 inches, 
whilst  that  of  its  front  combination  is  12  inches,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  front  combination  and  the  stop  is 
2 inches.  The  “ reputed”  focal  length  will  be 
10X8 
12 

or  6 6 inches.  We  must,  therefore,  cut  the  stop  as  for  a 
lens  of  Siuches.  This  is  not  an  exaggerated  case  at  all, 
and  it  will  be  noticed  that  if  the  correction  were  dis- 
regarded, an  error  of  about  30  per  cent,  would  occur. 

It  follows,  from  what  has  already  been  said,  that  an 
allowance  has  to  be  made  for  tbe  condensation  of  the 
light  in  the  case  of  the  tixed  stop,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of 
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the  movable  ones ; that,  in  fact,  the  fixed  stop  may  be 
considerably  less  in  diameter  than  the  front  combination, 
and  may  yet  allow  to  pass  all  the  light  that  the  lens  is 
capable  of  allowing  to  pass.  It  is  of  considerable  ad- 
vantage to  have  the  aperture  no  larger  than  is  sufficient 
to  allow  the  whole  of  the  light  to  pass,  as  by  keeping  it 
dowD,  stray  light  is  checked.  The  smallest  diameter  to 
which  the  stop  can  be  cut  without  reducing  the  amount  of 
light  may  readily  be  calculated  by  the  formula  just  given. 

The  following  is  a practicable  method  of  ascertaining 
whether  or  not  the  fixed  stop  is  of  such  size  as  to  allow 
all  the  light  of  the  lens  to  pass,  or  is  unnecessarily  large. 

The  sun’s  light  is  allowed  to  strike  on  the  front  combi- 
nation of  the  lens,  so  that  the  rays  will  focus  in  its  axis. 
It  is  now  noticed  whether  a ring  of  sunlight  is  formed  on 
the  fixed  stop,  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  the  leus  may 
be  turned  through  a small  angle  without  thie  direct  sun- 
shine falling  on  the  fixed  stop  at  all.  In  the  first  instance, 
the  stop  intercepts  some  of  the  light  passing  through  the 
front  combination  ; in  the  other,  it  is  unnecessarily  large  to 
let  it  all  through.  If  it  is  of  the  correct  size,  its  edges 
will  be  only  just  touched  by  the  suushine,  and  this  all 
round. 


THE  PRICE  OF  NITRATE  OF  SILVER. 
Large  users  of  silver  nitrate  have  not  unfrequently  com- 
plained that,  notwithstanding  the  considerable  reductions 
which  are  constantly  taking  place  in  the  market  value  of 
silver,  they  reap  no  corresponding  advantage  in  the 
purchase  of  the  nitrate. 

That  there  is  some  ground  for  this  complaint  cannot 
be  doubted,  but  perhaps  not  quite  so  good  ground  as  might 
be  supposed,  for  when  the  price  of  silver  was  much  higher 
than  it  is  at  present,  the  nitrate  was  sold  a*  a “ leading  ” 
or  decoy  article  at  such  a price  as  to  yield  a minimum  of 
profit  to  the  producers  or  dealers;  and  it  is  only  natural 
that  now  there  is  a material  reduction  in  the  price  of  silver, 
they  should  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  to  place  their 
transactions  on  a souuder  business  basis. 

In  connection  with  the  prospect  of  further  reductions  in 
the  price  of  silver,  we  may  quote  some  remarks  which  have 
recently  appeared  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (Sept.  5),  which 
may  perhaps  lead  photographers  to  look  forward  to  a time 
when  silver  may  be  only  one-fourth  of  its  piesent  price. 

The  price  of  silver  has  declined  to  48d.  per  ounce  for  bars,  and 
Indian  Government  rupee  paper  bearing  4 per  cent,  interest  is 
quoted  734  per  1,000  rupees.  In  the  year  1876,  when  silver  fell 
for  a moment  to  40£d  per  ounce,  rupee  paper  never  went  below 
75  in  this  market.  Speculators,  unable  to  sell  “ bears  ” freely  of 
silver  itself,  are  evidently  forestalling  a fall  by  getting  out  of 
rupee  paper,  which  may  be  said  to  be  down  to  the  equivalent  of 
45d.  per  ounce.  The  fear  that  America  is  about  to  sell  all  or 
most  of  it*  aunual  production  of  silver,  hitherto  coined  and 
retained  under  the  Bland  Act,  has  suddenly  pervaded  the  East ; 
Manchester  is  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  trade  between  England 
and  the  Eastern  markets,  both  for  imports  and  exports,  is 
unsettled  by  the  certainty  of  fluctuations  in  the  silver  exchanges. 

At  4s.  per  ounce  silver  is  worth  little  more  than  a twentieth 
part  of  an  ounce  of  gold  (77s.  9d.)  ; and  the  great  question,  which 
only  time  can  settle,  is  whether  this  price  will  so  check  the  pro- 
duction of  the  mines  as  to  counterbalance  the  expected  reduction 
of  demand  by  the  American  mints.  Mr.  J.  II.  Norman  is 
publishing  some  calculations  which  go  to  show  that  in  Colorado, 
the  mining  and  treatment  of  80  ounces  of  silver  is  no  more  costly 
than  the  mining  and  milling  ( i.e .,  extraction  or  treatment)  of  one 
ounce  of  gold.  In  other  words,  the  average  cost  price  makes  the 
proper  proportion  of  silver  not  as  1 to  20,  but  as  1 to  80  ; not  4s., 
but  only  Is.  per  ounce.  Colorado  is  not  the  universe,  but 
Mr.  Norman  nevertheless  says  roundly  that  “ the  world  is  living 
in  a fool's  paradise,”  and  that  “a  universal  panic”  must  take 
place  when  the  facts  are  appreciated. 

If  it  be  a fact  that  silver  can  be  mined  and  extracted  at 
one-eightieth  of  the  cost  of  gold,  it  is  difficult  to  come  to 
auy  other  conclusion  then  that  the  price  must  fall  to  about 
one  shilling  per  ounce  ; assuming,  of  course,  that  gold 


remains  the  standard  of  value,  and  that  the  means  of  pro- 
duction of  both  metals  remain  in  a tolerably  constant 
ratio  until  the  equilibrium  is  established. 

Let  us  now  estimate  the  metallic  value  of  silver  nitrate, 
taking  silver  at  its  present  price  of  four  shillings  per  ouuce. 
To  begin  with,  it  must  be  remembered  that  an  ouuce  of 
silver  as  bought  weighs  480  grains  ; but  as  the  market 
price  refers  to  standard  silver,  which  is  alloyed  with  seven 
and  a half  per  cent,  of  copper,  the  ouuce  of  silver  consists 
in  reality  of  only  444  grains  of  the  precious  metal.  This 
444  grains  of  fine  silver,  if  converted  into  nitrate,  will 
yield  699  grains  of  the  salt.  Consequently,  699  grains  of 
silver  nitrate  contain  silver  having  a money  value  of  four 
shillings.  A simple  rule-of -three  sum  will  show  us  that 
one  ounce  of  silver  nitrate  (4374  grains)  contains  silver 
equal  in  value  of  3005  pence,  or  almost  exactly  two 
shillings  and  sixpence. 

Considering  everything,  one  can  hardly  regard  the  prices 
now  charged  for  silver  nitrate  to  be  very  excessive,  as  it  must 
be  remembered  that  ordinarily  several  profits  have  to  be 
made,  and  the  usual  risks  of  trade  have  to  be  allowed  for. 
Still,  there  may  be  cases  in  which  large  consumers  can 
advantageously  prepare  their  own  nitrate.  We  shall  treat 
of  this  in  an  early  article. 


DEATH  01  WALTER  BENTLEY  WOODBERY. 

Another  of  those  who  have  largely  contributed  to  make 
photography  what  it  is,  has  departed  this  life,  W.  B. 
Woodbury  having  been  found  dead  in  his  bed  on  the 
morning  of  Saturday  last.  The  sal  event  happened  at 
Margate,  where  he  had  arrived  on  the  previous  day  with 
some  of  his  children. 

The  fact  of  Mr.  Woodbury  having  died  sudleuly  away 
from  home  necessitated  the  holding  of  au  inquest,  and  the 
evidence  showed  that  Mr.  Woodbury  was  in  the  habit  of 
occasionally  taking  laudanum  as  a rneaus  of  procuring 
sleep  ; but  there  was  no  evidence  whatever  to  show  that  he 
took  an  unusual  quantity  on  Friday  night.  After  having 
heard  the  evidence  of  Dr.  White,  of  Margate,  the  jury 
returned  an  open  verdict  to  the  effect  that  “ the  deceased 
met  his  death  from  an  overdose  of  laudanum,  but  whether 
takeu  by  accident  or  otherwise,  there  was  not  sufficient 
evidence  to  prove.” 

Dr.  White’s  evidence  was  as  follows: — He  found 
deceased  lying  ou  the  bed  in  a perfectly  natural  position, 
and  he  also  noticed  a tumbler  ou  the  chair  by  the  bed  side, 
which  smelt  strongly  of  laudanum.  Deceased  had  been 
dead  about  twelve  hours.  He  (witness)  could  not  tell 
what  quantity  of  the  drug  had  been  taken,  but,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  residue  in  the  glass,  he  should  think  that 
it  had  been  taken  in  a pure  state.  To  a man  of  Mr.  Wood- 
bury’s habits  and  temperament,  after  the  fatigue  of  the 
journey,  the  usual  dose  might  possibly  be  too  much. 

Mr.  Woodbury,  who  was  fifty-one  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  had  practised  photography  as  a profes- 
sion since  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  having  then 
commenced  work  in  Australia.  Soon  after  this  he  established 
a studio  in  Java,  and  produced  excellent  work  under  very 
trying  circumstances.  Some  of  his  views  taken  in  Java 
were  published  by  Negretti  and  Zambra  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago. 

About  this  time  he  came  to  London,  but  shortly  returned 
to  Java,  and  established  himself  on  a somewhat  larger 
scale  iu  Batavia  ; but  soon  afterwards  he  came  to  Loudon 
and  introduced  the  process  now  so  well  known  uuder  the 
name  of  Woodburytype.  Since  then  he  hisbeen  actively 
engaged  in  devising  and  perfecting  many  processes  bearing 
on  photography,  and  in  writing  in  such  a way  as  to 
popularize  science. 

Among  his  inventions  may  be  especially  mentioned — 
etting  aside  his  very  notable  invention,  the  Woodbury- 
ype — the  photo-filigrane,  the  Goupil  method  of  photo- 
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gravure,  and  various  block  processes  ; but  he  made  a host 
of  minor  inventions,  and  since  1801  he  took  out  nearly 
thirty  patents. 


| Th  i a'mve  portrait  is  printed  from  an  Ives’  block, 
and  is  an  excellent  likeness.  It  has  been  arranged  for  the 
fuueral  to  take  place  at  Abuey  Park  Cemetery  on  Satur- 
day afternoon  next. 


A PHOTOGRAPH  TAKEN  WITH  A SPECTACLE 
LENS. 

How  many  of  those  who  have  become  eminent  in  photo- 
graphy have,  as  lads,  commenced  their  experiments  with  a 
spectacle  lens  worth  no  more  than  twopence,  and,  may  be, 
a cigar  box  as  camera?  But  ordinarily  this  very  cheap 
objective  gets  C3st  aside  at  a not  very  advanced  stage. 

Captain  Abney  has  now  and  again  called  attention  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  spectacle  lens  may  be  really 
serviceable,  and  has  pointed  out  that  in  case  of  forgetting 
one’s  usual  lens  when  out  on  a tour,  it  might  even  be 
worth  while  to  make  the  exposure  with  a spectacle  lens  of 
suitable  focus ; and  our  supplement  this  week  is  an  illus- 
tration of  this. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Reed  sends  us  the  following  particulars  : — 

There  has  been  considerable  argument  from  time  to  time 
in  reference  to  the  subject  of  cheap  lenses,  &c.,  and  I 
thought  the  enclosed  print  taken  with  a glas3  out  of  a 
cheap  pair  of  spectacles  would  be  of  a little  interest. 

It  is  a plano-convex  of  9-iuch  focus,  and  worth,  I sup- 
pose, from  three  to  five  cents.  I put  it  into  the  camera  as 
an  experiment,  gave  forty  seconds,  with  a very  slow 
brand  of  plate  1 had.  The  negative  is  of  fair  density,  and 
came  up  well  with  pyro  and  ammonia. 

On  examining  the  spectacle  glass,  I found  two  streaks 
across  it  (glass  impel feciions),  and  the  surface  not  well 
polished,  as  it  had  been  lying  around  I don’t  know  how 
long.  I put  the  plane  surface  front,  and  convex  towards 
ground  glass.  The  subject,  “ Hospital  Grounds,"  is  all 
grass  or  foliage,  and  if  looked  at  with  graphoscope  or  other 
means  of  bringing  out  perspective,  it  come3  out  well. 
There  was  considerable  wind,  and  the  tops  of  trees  are 
hazy  ; sun  was  to  left  of  instrument ; time  about  noon. 


WHAT  IS  TO  BECOME  OF  OUR  DOUBLE  DARK 
SLIDES? 

Glass  versus  Film  Piiotographt. 

BY  T.  G.  WHAITE. 

Tiie  question  of  how  are  we  going  to  store  our  negatives 
has  become  a serious  and  a heavy  one  in  many  houses, 
frequently  necessitating  the  propping  of  floors.  Film 
photography  has  come  to  our  relief ; a folio  will  now  be 
the  “ proper  " thing  to  use  for  a store-house. 

Carriage  of  plates  is  a serious  item  ; we  are  to  be  re- 
lieved by  parcel  post  and  films. 

A holiday  trip  with  a gross  of  glas3  plates,  camera, 
double  slides,  &c.,  has  hitherto  been  a very  solid  under- 
taking ; in  the  future,  it  will  be  but  a filmy  affair. 

For  the  great  “ interior  trouble,”  halation,  there  is  no 
cure  equal  to  castor  oiled,  films. 

For  every  evil  in  negative  photography,  the  roller- 
holder  says,  “ film  me  with  paper.” 

What  have  we  been  about  in  the  old  country,  to  let 
Bro.  Jonathan  come  to  our  relief,  and  skim  off  the  cream 
thusly  ? 

We  have  stuck  in  a groove  with  our  glass  plates  and 
double  slides ; the  very  near  future  will  be  a folio  and  a 
roller-holder. 

I know  I shall  be  told  next  week— “ We  have  done  this 
long  years  ago  in  England."  So  we  have ; I did  it  myself, 
but  how  ? and  why  didn’t  we  use  it?  “ Because  ” — ave, 
there’s  the  rub  ; there’s  sure  to  be  a “ because  ” ; it’s  no 
use  fooling  ourselves  with  the  soothing  mixture  that  we 
knew  all  about  it.  I grant  we  did  know  something,  and  we 
had  some  patents,  both  for  films  and  rollers,  but  they 
never  broke  (jlass ; it  will  be  “deal  broke”  this  time. 

I’ve  seen  many  changes  in  photography  in  my  time,  from 
Daguerre  to  gelatine  bromide  ; but  this  last,  a3  its  parent 
Jonathan  would  3ay,  “ licks  all  creation”  (or soon  will  do). 

As  I asked  at  first,  what  is  to  become  of  our  double 
slides  ? I have  sixteen  hors  de  combat  now. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS  AT  THE  ENGLISH 
PATENT  OFFICE. 

BY  CHAPMAN  JONES. 

The  convenience  of  photographers,  and  the  profits'  of 
manufacturers  who  cater  for  them,  have  become  so  much 
more  important  during  the  last  few  years,  that  there  is 
probably  no  one  connected  with  the  trade  who  cannot 
point  to  a large  increase  of  bu3ines3,  and,  if  he  so  choose, 
comfort  himself  and  praise  his  wares  by  drawing  laudatory 
conclusions  therefrom. 

The  practitioner  is  glad  to  see  manufacturers  competing 
for  excellence,  but  this  state  of  affairs  brings  with  it  minor 
troubles  to  both,  for  some  inventions  are  neither  useful 
nor  remunerative.  Every  contrivance  teaches  its  own 
lesson  : it  is  either  good  or  bad,  and  a knowledge  of  what 
has  been  done  is  the  best  start  towards  further  progress. 

Though  there  are  plenty  of  persons  whose  laziuess  or 
ill-advised  hurry  leads  them  to  ignore  the  experience  of 
earlier  workers,  there  is  no  need  for  forgotten  ideas  to 
wait  for  re-inventiou  to  bring  them  to  the  front  again, 
while  any  record  of  them  remains. 

And  apart  altogether  from  such  considerations,  the 
student  likes  to  trace  the  development  of  his  study,  and 
to  become  acquainted  with  at  least  the  names  of  those  who 
have  made  present  achievements  possible.  It  is  hoped 
that  these  papers  may  prove  a little  htlp  in  the  diiections 
indicated. 

It  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  exclude,  at  least  for 
the  present,  apparatus  that  is  used  by  manufacturers, 
rather  than  by  photographers  themselves,  such  as  plate- 
coating machinery,  as  well  as  apparatus  applicable  only  in 
certain  cases,  and  not  generally  useful.  Thus,  inventions 
relating  to  Daguerreotypes,  arrangements  for  giving  auto- 
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matic  exposures  (as  for  copying  series  of  documents,  &c.), 
and  dark  tents,  are  not  referred  to  unless  some  detail 
claims  attention  for  its  own  sake. 

The  mere  adoption  of  a device  will  not,  as  a rule,  be 
referred  to  where  such  device  has  been  described  before, 
and  is  not  considered  by  the  inventor  to  be  any  part  of 
his  invention. 

The  period  covered  extends  from  the  date  of  the  earliest 
application  for  protection  (1839),  up  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1883.  To  have  iucluded  1884  would  have  been  fill- 
ing up  valuable  space  with  notes  concerning  inventions 
that  have  been  too  recently  brought  under  public  notice  to 
need  further  advertisement ; and  the  changes  made  at  the 
Patent  Office  in  1884  make  the  end  of  the  previous  year 
a natural  stopping  place  in  auy  history  of  inventions. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  person  associated  with 
the  earliest  mention  of  a novelty  is  of  necessity  the  original 
inventor  of  it ; it  can  only  be  said  that  he  is  the  first  per- 
son who  applied  to  the  Patent  Office  for  protection. 

Many  inventors  employ  agents,  and  the  agent  is  often 
the  actual  patentee.  In  such  a case,  where  the  communi- 
cator’s name  is  given  in  the  specification,  both  names  are 
quoted;  thus,  A.  B.  for  C.  D.,  A.  B.  being  the  patentee 
acting  according  to  instructions  from  C.  D.  The  exact 
dates  of  all  the  specifications  are  given,  so  that  any  one 
desiring  further  particulars  can  readily  find  the  required 
specification  at  the  Patent  Office  Library,  or  elsewhere. 

There  are  some  well-known  inventions  that  are  always 
described  as  “patent,”  though  they  never  were  patented, 
having  received  “provisional  protection”  only;  but  no 
notice  is  taken  of  such  facfs. 

Finally,  while  every  effort  has  been  made  to  get  exactly 
at  the  meaning  and  true  point  of  each  invention,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  some  descriptions  are  profuse, 
while  others  are  meagre ; some  inventors  seem  anxious  to 
hide  their  meaning  among  a mas3  of  general  applications 
and  modifications,  while  others  make  obvious  omissions, 
and  are  occasionally  unintelligible. 

The  camera  will  be  considered  under  three  main  heads — 
Camera  bodies,  Camera  fronts,  and  Camera  backs ; and 
changing  boxes,  focussing  screens,  &c.,  will  be  separately 
dealt  with. 

Camera  Bodies. 

The  earliest  specification  referring  to  photographic 
matters  was  filet!  by  M.  Berry  (August  14,  1839),  and 
describes  the  production  of  Daguerreotypes  according 
to  Messrs.  L.  J.  M.  Daguerre,  and  J.  I.  Niepce,  Junr. 
The  camera  has  a wooden  body  in  two  pieces ; the 
back  part  slides  within  the  front  part,  and  is  secured  by 
a screw  through  a slot  in  the  base-board  ; the  ordinary 
form  of  sliding  body  camera.  Y.  A.  Prout  (Aprils,  1865) 
makes  the  front  part  to  slide  within  the  back,  and  this  idea 
is  carried  further  by  \V.  F.  Stanley  (August  18,  1880)  in 
his  telescopic  camera,  which  ha3  two  or  more  sliding 
pieces,  the  smallest,  and  therefore  the  innermost  piece, 
being  in  the  front.  There  is  no  baseboard  ; each  draw 
supports  the  next  smaller  one,  and  has  a springat  its  lower 
part  to  hold  it  fast  when  drawn  out,  besides  a cord  run  in 
a groove  to  make  the  joints  dust-tight.  The  chief  object 
of  the  telescopic  form  is  portability,  and  this  end  can  be 
attained  in  wooden  body  cameras  by  folding,  as  well  a3 
by  a sliding  arrangement.  F.  Fowke  (May  31,  1856)  dis- 
penses with  the  base  board,  and  makes  the  front  part 
of  the  body  tapered,  so  that  the  four  pieces  may  fold 
together  against  the  back  frame  ; and  W.  Morgan-Brown, 
for  J.  11.  llermagis  (March  13,  1875),  describes  a camera 
that  is  packed  by  drawing  out  the  front  and  back,  and 
then  folding  flat  the  sides,  top  aud  bottom,  which  are 
suitably  hinged. 

Portability  of  the  camera  itself  is  altogether  sacrificed 
by  A.  Pumphrey  (April  9,  1881)  for  the  sake  of  conve- 
nience in  carrying  and  exposing  a stock  of  films.  He  uses 
a non-collapsible,  rectangular  box,  of  which  only  about 
one  half  of  the  upper  two-fifths  is  used  as  the  camera 


proper,  the  rest  of  the  space  constituting  a changing  box, 
which  will  be  referred  to  subsequently. 

It  has  been  sought  to  advantageously  replace  wood  by 
metal  in  the  construction  of  cameras,  though  not,  ap- 
parently, with  much  succi-ss,  if  we  except  certain  instru- 
ments in  .de  tor  special  purposes.  A.  J.  Melhuish 
(November  10,  1859,  and  December  28,  1859)  uses  pre- 
ferably thin  brass  suitably  strengthened,  and  makes  a 
ligid  holy  in  which  the  other  parts  are  packed;  or  the 
body  tnav  slide  or  fold,  care  bring  taken  to  cover  the 
joints  with  a strip  of  metal,  velvet,  or  cloth.  The  body 
in  iy  be  reduced  in  length  by  using  a tube  in  front  to 
carry  the  lens.  II.  Neville  (July  24,  1861)  makes  a camera 
for  microscopic  work  “ of  wood,  or  metal,  or  both  ” ; but 
the  advantages  of  metal  would,  probably,  show  most  con- 
spicuously in  such  designs  as  that  of  T.  Bolas  (Novem- 
ber 3,  1881.)  This  camera  is  practically  a vertical  cyliuder 
with  a lens  on  one  side,  and  the  plate-holder  opposite.  It 
h is  a revolving  lining  with  suitable  holes  for  the  len3  and 
plate  respectively,  so  that  a quarter  turn  will  either  cover 
or  e< pose  them  both.  The  cylindrical  chamber  is  repre- 
sented ai  enclosed  in  a rectangular  case,  and  a second  lens 
opening  into  this  case  acts  as  a finder,  and  for  focussing. 

Cam  ra  bodies  of  framework  covered  by  an  opaque 
miteiid,  a3  paper,  cloth,  &c.,  have  been  proposed  by 
W.  J.-ffeiy  (May  7,  1859),  and  A.  J.  Melhuish  (Decem- 
ber 28,  1S59),  the  latter  using  metal  for  the  framewoik. 

For  portability  and  general  convenience  there  is  nothing 
that  can  compete  successfully  with  the  bellows  body.  It 
is  an  obvious  adaptation  that  must  have  been  made 
almost  as  soon  as  the  necessity  arose.  J.  C.  Bourne 
(March  27,  1855)  makes  a collapsible  body  of  cloth,  but 
not  in  regular  gussets,  the  cloth  being  limp  ; and  J.  Maw- 
son  (November  13,  1855)  uses  a conical  tube  of  flexible 
cloth.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  means  of  keeping 
these  bodies  extended  when  they  are  not  at  full  stretch, 
though  in  the  latter  case  focussing  is  done  by  moving  the 
front  part  of  the  camera.  J.  E.  Grisdale  (March  12, 
1862)  conuects  the  camera  back  and  front  by  “ lazy-tongs ! ’ 
levers,  and  covers  the  whole  with  a bellows  or  bag. 

Accepting  the  ordinary  type  of  bellows  body,  the  base- 
board has  been  modified  by  VV.  J.  Stillman  (November  14, 
1871 ),  who,  in  addition  to  the  back  aud  front  of  the  camera, 
has  a central  frame  with  the  base-board  folding  up  against 
each  side  of  it.  It  is  obvious  that  this  arrangement  forms 
what  is  now  called  a “ long-focus  ” camera.  \V.  B.  Wood- 
bury (April  27,  1877)  utilizes  the  box  in  which  the 
camera  packs  for  the  base-board  ; the  shallow  hinged  lid, 
when  opeued  until  in  a plane  parallel  with  the  bottom  of 
the  box,  cariies  the  front  of  the  camera  in  ditferent 
positions  to  suit  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  used.  The 
back  works  in  the  box  itself  by  means  of  a screw.  G.  llare 
(June  27,  1882)  hinges  the  base-board  to  the  bottom  front 
edge  of  the  back  frame,  and  has  a folding  bracket  at  one 
side  to  support  it.  The  front  works  in  grooves  along  the 
base-board  for  focussing. 

T.  H.  Blair  (February  4,  1880)  makes  the  back  part  of 
his  camera  large  enough  that  his  changing  box  may  be 
put  iu  it  for  carrying. 

Other  and  more  radical  changes  have  been  made  in 
camera  bodies  for  special  purposes.  Au  orange-coloured 
glass  bottle,  squat  and  wide-bottomed,  open  at  both  ends, 
is  described  by  J.  II.  Johnson  for  G.  J.  Bourdin  (Decem- 
ber 21,  1864).  The  sensitive  plate,  when  in  position,  forms 
the  bottom  to  the  bottle,  and  the  lens  projects  from  its  neck. 
The  apparatus  lies  horizontally,  as  usual,  for  exposure,  and 
the  sensitizing,  developing,  &c.,  solutions  (wet  collodion 
process)  are  introduced  through  a hole  in  the  side  by  a 
pipette.  The  solutions  flow  over  the  plate  when  the 
apparatus  is  turned  so  that  the  plate  is  lowermost,  and 
the  operations  cau  be  watched  in  daylight,  the  orange  glass 
affording  the  necessary  protection  for  the  sensitive  surface. 
The  glass  camera  may  be  enclosed  in  a suitable  frame. 

Miniature  cameras  made  like  opera  or  field-glasses  have 
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been  described  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Newton  for  H.  Cook 
(May  22,  1867),  and  by  C.  D.  Abel  for  A.  Loiseau  and 
J.  B.  Germeuil-Bonnaud  (February  23,  1881).  Both  in- 
ventors use  twin  lenses,  and  gi'  e up  one  barrel  wholly  to 
the  purposes  of  a finder,  &c.  H.  Cooks  uses  plates  an 
inch  and  a-half  square,  and  a changing-box  to  hold  fifty 
or  so  of  them.  According  to  the  later  invention,  both 
barrels  may  be  fitted  a3  cameras  for  gettiug  stereoscopic 
pictures,  and  the  apparatus  may  be  used  also  as  an  opera 
or  field-glass  by  changing  the  lenses,  &c.  The  opera-glass 
objective  may  be  employed  in  photographing  by  adding  a 
small  bellows  camera  behind  it. 

Of  the  adjuncts  to  cameras  that  will  not  call  for  treat- 
ment under  separate  heads,  we  have,  by  J.  B.  Dancer 
(September  5,  1856),  a spirit-level  fixed  on  the  top  ; by 
C.  Langlois  (September  1G,  1856),  screw  feet  for  levelling 
or  inclining  ; by  J.  Burnell  (April  9,  1857),  a removable 
division  so  that  a pair  of  stereoscopic  pictures  may  be  taken 
on  one  plate;  by  T.  H.  Blair  (February  4,  1880),  a view- 
metre,  consisting  of  a rectangular  frame  in  front  of  a sight 
hole,  which,  wheu  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  camera,  becomes 
a finder;  and  by  \V.  F.  Stanley  (July  10,  1882).  a sc.le, 
which  may  be  a revolving  dial,  to  indicate  the  adjustment 
of  focus  for  reducing  to  any  known  proportion,  and  also 
the  distance  away  that  the  object  should  be  placed.  A 
microscope  combined  with  a camera  is  described  by  H.  E. 
Newton  for  L Jaul'ert  (February  14,  1866),  and  the 
combined  apparatus  may  be  used  horizontally,  vertically 
with  the  sensitive  plate  at  the  bottom,  or  vertically  with 
the  plate  at  the  top,  for  convenience  iu  arranging  and 
lighting  the  object  to  be  photographed. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  LUMINIFEROUS  ETHER. 

BY  LAWRENCE  SMALL. 

When  Newton  had  shown  that  bodies  tended  to  approach  each 
other  owing  to  the  action  of  force,  the  strength  of  which 
between  any  two  holies  increased  directly  as  the  product  of 
their  masses,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  between 
them,  some  explanation  of  the  force  was  made  necessary,  and 
Le  Sage  propounded  his  theory  of  gravity.  Le  Sage  proposed 
to  explain  gravitation  much  in  the  same  way  as  we  now  account 
for  the  pressure  of  a gas.  We  know  gaseous  pressure  to  be 
the  effect  of  molecular  motion.  The  molecules  of  a gas  are 
not  fixed,  but  move  in  all  directions  in  straight  lines 
until  they  are  interfered  with  by  other  molecules  with 
which  they  come  in  collision,  or  until  they  are  stopped  by  the 
objects  against  which  they  strike,  or  by  the  sides  of  the  contain- 
ing vessel.  When  a molecule  strikes  against  another,  or  against 
an  object,  it  rebounds  and  moves  off  in  another  direction.  The 
molecules  of  air  dashing  in  incalculable  myriads  against  a body 
produced  by  their  bombardment  an  effect  equivalent  to  a con- 
tinuous pressure,  for  although  the  molecules  as  they  strike  the 
object  rebound,  other  molecules  immediately  succeed  and  main- 
tain the  effect.  If  this  battering  took  place  on  only  one  side  of 
a body  it  will  readily  be  understood  that  there  would  be  a 
tendency  for  the  body  to  be  driven  along.  Le  Sage  supposed 
that  besides  the  ordinary  matter  of  -which  we  were  cognisant, 
there  existed  in  space  a more  refined  kind  of  matter  which  con- 
sisted of  corpuscles,  much  smaller  than  the  molecules  of  grosser 
matter,  moving  about  rapidly  in  all  directions.  A solitary  body 
in  space  would  thus  be  battered  equally  on  all  sides,  and  there 
would  be  no  tendency  to  motion.  But  wheu  a second  body  is  in- 
troduced there  is  instantly  a sheltering  of  each  by  the  other  on  the 
iuner  sides,  while  the  sides  turned  away  from  one  another  are 
exposed  to  the  full  hail  of  these  corpuscles.  Thus  there  is  a 
greater  tendency  for  the  bodies  to  be  driven  together  than  for 
them  to  separate,  and  the  difference  of  the  two  tendencies  is  the 
intensity  of  the  force  of  gravity. 

This  corpuscular  theory  of  gravity  makes  it  necessary  to 
suppose  that  bodies  are  perfectly  permeable  by  the  corpuscles, 
because  the  strength  of  the  force  is  known  to  depend  on  the 
mass,  and  not  on  the  extent  of  the  surface  of  the  body  ; and  thus 
the  theory  requires  that  every  molecule  of  a body  should  be 
subjected  to  the  full  force  of  the  bombardment.  Very  probably 
this  is  not  the  true  theory  of  the  cause  of  gravity,  but  it  shows 


us  that  to  account  for  gravity,  we  must  suppose  that  interstellar 
and  even  intermolecular  space  is  not  void,  but  is  filled  with 
matter  the  motions  of  which  produce  pressure.  Another  con- 
sideration compels  us  to  believe  that  space  is  occupied  by 
matter,  and  that  is  the  fact  of  the  transmisison  of  light  from  the 
sun  and  stars. 

Matter  is  only  affected  by  other  matter  in  motion,  so  that 
whatever  can  affect  the  retina  must  be  material ; and  light  must 
either  be  a moving  substance,  or  the  motion  of  matter  extended 
in  space.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  believed  light  to  consist  of  ex- 
tremely small  bodies  (corpuscles)  which  streamed  with  great 
velocity  iu  all  directions  from  a shining  body,  and  which,  enter- 
ing the  eye,  and  impinging  on  the  nerve  ends  of  the  retina, 
produced  an  effect  which  became  in  the  brain  the  sensation  of 
light. 

Huyghcns  conceived  light  to  be  due  to  waves  in  the  medium 
which  Descartes  had  supposed  to  fill  all  space.  Newton,  how- 
ever, opposed  the  undulatory  theory  of  light  with  great  vigour, 
basing  his  chief  argument  on  the  fact  that  when  a wave  meets 
with  any  obstruction,  it  divides,  passes  the  object  on  both  sides, 
and  forms  again,  but  with  diminished  height,  behind  it.  But 
light  apparently  does  not  bend  round  objects,  but  seems  to  pro- 
ceed in  perfectly  straight  iines.  Therefore,  said  Newton,  light 
is  not  due  to  wave  motion,  and  the  corpuscular  theory  is  true. 
This  argument  was  shown  to  be  false  by  the  experimental 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  light  can  and  does  bend  round 
objects,  though  the  waves  (as  in  the  case  of  those  on  water) 
have  a much  diminished  amplitude  of  vibration,  and  (with  the 
exception  of  those  confined  to  a small  angle  of  bending)  are 
consequently  unable  to  excite  vision.  Therefore,  although  the 
ether  waves  are  deflected  (or  diffracted)  we  are  unable  to  see,  as 
well  as  hear,  round  a corner.  The  English  physicists,  unfortu- 
nately, accepted  the  corpuscular  theory  of  light  on  the  authority 
of  Newton,  even  in  the  face  of  facts  that  would  have  convinced 
Newton  himself.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  last  century 
that  the  truth  of  the  undulatory  theory  was  established  by  the 
labours  of  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  and  every  newly  discovered  fact 
since  then  has  served  as  additional  proof  of  the  existence  of 
interstellar  ether. 

What,  then,  is  ether  ? It  is  a substance  extended  in  space 
as  far  at  least  as  the  furthest  star  visible  by  telescopic  aid. 
From  the  character  of  the  vibrations  we  know  that  the  ether  is 
not  a gas,  for  no  set  of  disconnected  molecules  can  transmit 
vibrations  such  as  are  transmitted  by  the  ether.  Neither  can 
they  be  transmitted  by  a liquid,  for  the  medium  must  possess 
rigidity,  or  elasticity  of  figure — that  is,  it  should  tend  to  regain 
its  shape  after  distortion.  The  extreme  mo  ility  of  the  ether 
forbids  us  to  regard  it  as  an  ordinary  solid,  for  it  closes  up 
completely  after  a body  of  the  grosser  matter  has  passed  through 
it.  But  even  this  property  may  be  possessed  by  a solid.  If  a 
leaden  bullet  be  placed  on  a thick  cake  of  Burgundy  pitch,  the 
bullet  will  gradually  sink  into  the  solid  pitch,  and  in  the  course 
of  a few  months  will  have  disappeared  entirely  beneath  the  sur- 
face. The  only  apparent  difference  between  this  phenomenon  and 
that  of  the  closing  up  of  the  ether  after  a body  has  passed  through 
it,  is  the  time  that  is  required  ; in  the  one  case  months,  and  in  the 
other  the  minute  fraction  of  a second,  being  necessary.  The 
ether  may  best  be  regarded  as  in  a state  intermediate  between 
solid  and  the  liquid.  We  are  not  entirely  unacquainted  with 
such  a body.  A jelly,  by  the  constant  addition  of  water,  may 
be  made  to  pass  by  a long  series  of  gradations  from  the  solid 
to  the  liquid  state,  at  no  one  of  which  can  we  say,  “ Here 
the  solid  state  ends  and  the  liquid  begins.”  We  may  picture 
the  ether  as  a highly  attenuated  jelly  filling  all  space,  iu  which 
material  (as  distinguished  from  ethereal)  molecules  are  imbedded. 
It  is  believed  to  be  a perfectly  continuous  or  homogenous  body — 
that  is,  it  is  incapable  of  being  resolved  into  molecules  or  atoms. 
The  ether  has  of  course  a definite  rigidity  and  a definite  density 
on  both  of  which  the  velocity  of  wave  propagation  depends., 
The  greater  the  density  the  less  the  velocity,  but  the  greater 
the  elasticity  the  greater  the  velocity. 

The  velocity  of  light  and  the  density  and  elasticity  of  ether 
are  so  connected,  that  if  two  are  known,  the  other  can  be  de- 
termined. Sir  W.  Thompson  has,  from  certain  data,  made  an 
estimation  of  the  density  of  the  ether  which  makes  it  almost 
infinitesimal.  Yet,  small  as  the  density  of  the  ether  is,  it  is 
enormous  when  compared  with  that  of  air  at  (say)  a distance  of 
4,000  miles  from  the  earth’s  surface.  Knowing  the  density, 
the  elasticity  of  the  ether  is  easily  calculated,  and  a value  is 
obtained  which  shows  that  the  elasticity  of  the  ether  is  insignifi- 
cant when  compared  with  that  of  steel.  Hence  we  may  say 
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that  the  great  velocity  of  light  is  owing  rather  to  the  sma 
density  than  to  the  great  elasticity  of  the  ether. 

Light  and  heat  both  consist  of  transverse  vibrations  in  the 
ether  ; that  is,  the  wave  motion  takes  place  in  a direction  per- 
pendicular to  the  line  of  propagation.  Similarly,  in  waves  of 
water,  the  undulation  travels  horizontally,  while  the  motion  of 
the  particles  of  any  wave  is  up  and  down. 

These  ethereal  undulations  are  produced  by  the  vibrations  of 
the  molecules  of  hot  bodies.  Heat  is  a vibratory  motion  of  the 
molecules  of  a body  ; if  a body  were  entirely  devoid  of  heat,  the 
molecules  would  be  perfectly  quiescent.  The  hotter  the  body, 
the  more  violent  is  the  vibration  ; or,  rather,  the  greater  the 
intensity  of  the  vibration,  the  more  powerfully  it  produces  the 
sensation  of  heat.  These  vibrations  disturb  the  ether  much  as 
a moving  particle  imbedded  in  jelly  would  disturb  the  jelly, 
producing  waves  which  are  transmitted  with  the  enormous 
velocity  above  mentioned.  If  the  vibrations  of  the  molecules 
take  place  with  a comparatively  small  degree  of  intensity,  the 
undulations  of  the  ether  are  incapable  of  exciting  vision  ; but 
when  the  body  is  hot  enough — that  is,  when  the  molecular  vibra- 
tions take  place  with  sufficient  rapidity — the  body  becomes  self- 
luminous,  because  the  ether  waves  are  now  capable  of  affecting 
the  retina  of  the  eye.  An  iron  ball  heated  to  the  temperature 
of,  say,  boiling  water,  can  emit  no  light,  but  radiates  heat  only. 
When  the  temperature  is  raised  to  a certain  degree  it  begins  to 
shine  with  a dull  red  light ; made  hotter  still,  the  light  is  of  a 
bright  red  ; and,  when  the  heat  is  sufficient  to  melt  the  iron,  the 
light  is  a dazzling  white.  When  a body  is  heated  by  radiation 
from  another,  the  ether  waves  throw  the  molecules  of  the  colder 
body  into  a more  intense  state  of  vibration  ; when  a body  cools, 
the  vibrating  molecules  give  up  their  motion  to  the  ether, 
becoming  more  and  more  quiescent.  This  transference  of  motion 
from  the  ether  to  the  molecule,  or  from  the  molecule  to  the 
ether,  shows  that  the  ether  is  not  frictionless.  The  same  fact  is 
indicated  by  certain  stellar  phenomena. 

I come  now  to  a recent  theory  as  to  the  nature  of  material 
atoms.  Sir  W.  Thomson's  idea  of  the  constitution  of  an  atom  is 
that  it  is  a vortex  ring  in,  and  of,  the  ether.  We  have  all  seen 
smoke  rings  made  in  the  air  by  a smoker,  and  we  have  seen  the 
ring  moving  through  the  air  with  the  same  kind  of  motion  as  an 
india-rubber  umbrella-ring  has  when  it  is  moved  along  a round 
stick.  Material  atoms  are  supposed  to  consist  of  such  vortex 
rings  in  the  ether.  If  the  ether  be  frictionless,  those  rings  could 
never  have  been  produced,  and  must  have  existed  from  eternity  ; 
but  if  the  ether  be  not  frictionless,  the  vortex  rings  will  gradu- 
allly  lose  their  vortical  motion,  and  will  ultimately  become  as 
the  surrounding  ethereal  medium.  Supposing  this  idea  of  the 
structure  of  the  atom  to  be  true,  one  of  two  things  will  happen 
according  as  the  ether  is  frictionless  or  not.  In  the  first  case 
the  atoms  would  be  indestructible  ; and  the  principle  of  the 
dissipation  of  energy  indicates  that  all  the  matter  of  the 
universe  will  aggregate  into  fewer  aud  fewer  but  larger  and  larger 
masses,  and,  if  finite  in  quantity,  will  eventually  form  one  huge 
mass  devoid  of  heat,  of  light,  and  of  motion— cold,  aud  dark,  and 
motionless.  In  the  second  case,  the  atoms,  though  they  might 
endure  for  countless  billions  of  years,  would  at  the  last  cease  to 
exist  as  atoms,  their  vortical  motion  having  been  destroyed,  and 
would  become  a part  of  the  ether.  In  such  a case  the  motion 
would  still  exist,  and  in  the  ether,  though  it  would  not  exist  as 
a vortical  motion  ; yet  it  is  conceivable  that  this  motion  might 
be  so  compounded  with  other  motions  in  the  ether  as  to  produce 
afresh  vortices,  that  is,  atoms  of  gross  matter.  Thus,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  vortex-atom  theory  is  true,  and  that  the 
ether  is  not  frictionless,  while  atoms  are,  at  one  part  of  the 
universe,  being  resolved  into  ether,  at  another  part,  and  by 
purely  natural  agencies,  atoms  are  being  produced.  So  that  as 
fast  as  matter  falls  together,  and  aggregates  into  larger  masses 
(owing  to  its  loss  of  energy),  and  so  fast  as  the  atoms  of  matter 
cease  to  exist,  so  fast  are  they  reproduced  and  distributed 
throughout  the  universe  to  form  that  nebulous  condition  of 
things  from  which,  as  we  know,  the  present  stellar  systems  have 
been  developed.  Indeed,  it  seems  but  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  those  nebulae  discernible  only  by  high  telescopic  power,  and 
shining  with  but  very  faint  light,  are  nebulte  of  more  recent 
origin  than  those  known  as  planetary  nebulae ; and  that  these  in 
turn  are  younger  than  the  nebula!  from  which  the  solar  system 
originated,  the  greater  nebulosity  indicating  the  earlier  youth. 

The  conception  of  the  ether  as  a universal  medium  affords  a 
material  explanation  of  the  force  of  gravity.  We  have  seen 
that  Le  Sage  proposed  to  explain  the  tendency  which  all  bodies 
haye  to  approach  one  another  by  a bombardment  of  matter  by 


extremely  fine  corpuscles,  which  showered  through  space  in  all 
directions,  a difference  in  pressure  on  the  sides  of  bodies  being 
produced  by  a mutual  sheltering  of  two  or  more  bodies.  The 
known  existence  of  the  ether  dispenses  with  these  flying  cor- 
puscles, and  gravity  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that 
bodies  near  each  other  produce,  by  their  molecular  motions, 
differences  of  pressure  in  the  ether  by  which  the  bodies  are 
forced  towards  one  another.  Vortex  atoms  in  the  ether  would 
suffice  to  produce  the  requisite  differences  in  pressure.  Besides 
being  probably  the  cause  of  gravitation,  the  ether  will  very 
likely  be  found  to  be  the  cause  of  the  other  (so-called)  attractive 
forces,  electricity  and  magnetism.  Indeed,  Dr.  0.  Lodge  has 
advanced  the  supposition  that  the  ether  itself  may  be  electricity  ; 
or  rather,  that  by  an  arrangement  of  matter  by  which  an  electro- 
motive is  set  up,  the  ether  may  be  sheared  into  positive  and 
negative  electricities.  In  short,  this  conception  of  the  ether 
seems  to  unify  all  phenomena,  all  kinds  of  matter  being  made 
up  of  atoms  which  are  vortices  in  the  ether,  each  kind  of  atom 
having  its  own  peculiar  vortical  motion  ; and  all  kinds  of  force 
being  resolvable  into  pressures  produced  by  disturbances  within 
the  ether. 

Whether  this  view  of  the  ether  as  the  finality  of  all  pheno- 
mena be  justifiable  or  not,  it  i3  certain  that  the  ether  is  “ capable 
of  vastly  more  than  anyone  has  yet  ventured  to  guess,*”  and 
there  seems  to  be  great  probability  that  a deeper  knowledge  of 
this  wonderful  substance  will  serve  to  establish  the  unity  of 
matter  and  the  unity  of  force — Our  Corner. 


ON  FOCUSSING. 

An*  expression  in  a recent  article  by  our  esteemed  confrere , Mr. 
Stillman,  relative  to  focussing,  is  apt  to,  and  in  all  probability 
will  be,  misunderstood  by  those  of  our  readers  who  are  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  optics  as  applied  to  photographic  lenses. 

The  expression  is  as  follows: — “ If  a lens  is  properly  con- 
structed, the  focus  given  with  its  aperture  is  identical  with  that 
obtained  with  a smaller  diaphragm,  and  the  proper  way  to  focus 
is  to  use  the  full  aperture,  and  then  stop  down  to  the  requisite 
degree.’’ 

Now  as  this  is  found  in  practice  to  be  not  invariably  in 
harmony  with  the  experience  of  many,  while  it  is  quite  true  in 
itself,  we  purpose  entering  into  such  an  explanation  of  the  matter 
as  will  reconcile  the  inharmonious  results  of  theory  and  practice. 

We  may  say,  first  of  all,  that  a photographic  lens  cannot  be 
said  to  be  a perfect  optical  instrument  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
same  may  be  claimed  on  behalf  of  an  object  glass  for  the  telescope 
or  the  microscope.  Hence  it  cannot  be  ” properly  ” constructed  ; 
that  is  to  say,  its  errors  arising  from  spherical  and  chromatic 
aberration,  and  the  incapacity  of  transmitting  an  oblique  ray 
properly,  cannot,  with  our  present  optical  resources  and  knowledge, 
be  entirely  eliminated,  but  only  be  minimized. 

If  a lens  were  rendered  perfectly  aplanatic — that  is,  if  spherical 
aberration  were  entirely  absent — then  would  the  recommendation 
given  as  to  focussing  with  full  aperture  and  diaphragming  down 
be  absolutely  correc\  But  this  condition — i.e.,  freedom  from 
spherial  aberration  with  a large  aperture — does  not  prevail  in  per- 
lection  in  any  photographic  lens,  except  in  the  rays  transmitted 
axially,  and,  in  innumerable  cases,  not  even  then. 

In  some,  but  not  in  all  portrait  lenses,  the  correction  is  such  as 
to  permit  of  the  system  of  focussing  recommended  being  practised 
in  all  its  strictuess.  Other  portrait  lenses,  aud  some,  too,  which 
possess  excellent  characters  as  efficient  working  instruments,  aro 
deficient  in  that  refinement  of  correction  by  which  the  best  result 
is  secured  by  dropping  in  a small  stop  after  focussing  with  a largo 
one.  A lens  intended  for  covering  a field  large  in  proportion  to 
its  focus  is  not  aplanatic,  aud  cannot  define  with  full  aperture  at 
all ; hence  all  lenstsof  this  class — that  is,“  wide  angle  ” — are  made 
with  a fixed  diaphragm  having  an  aperture  much  smaller  than 
the  diameter  of  the  lenses,  and  this  because  of  the  spherical  aber- 
ration, or  that  property  by  which  the  margin  of  a lens  does  not 
transmit  a ray  to  a focus  on  the  same  plane  as  rays  nearer  the 
centre. 

No  class  of  lens  is  better  calculated  to  produce  a landscape 
replete  with  every  good  optical  quality,  rectilinearity  excepted, 
than  the  well-known,  time-honoured,  single  achromatic  land- 
scape lens.  Such  opticians  as  Boss  and  Dallmeyer  used  to  say 
that  of  all  lenses  extant,  it  was  the  best  for  landscapes  on  account 
of  the  pluck  and  vigour  it  yielded.  Now  it  is  a fact  as  sound  in 
theory  as  accurate  in  practice,  that  each  and  every  one  of  the 

• “The  Unseen  Universe.”  6th  edition,  p,  154. 
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family  of  single  achromatic  lenses — and  in  which  is  included 
some  by  which  as  fine  pictures  as  any  in  the  world  have  been 
taken — has  its  focus  or  plane  of  the  greatest  sharpness  altered 
by  changing  the  size  of  the  stop,  the  focus  becoming  longer  in 
proportion  as  the  aperture  becomes  smaller. 

To  show  the  difference  between  strict  mathematical  theory 
and  every-day  practice,  we  may  state  that  with  a single  achro- 
matic objective,  which  strict  theory  cannot  accept  as  optically 
perfect,  we  have  taken  photographs  so  intensely  sharp  as  to 
permit  of  the  image  on  the  negative  being  examined  by  an  ex- 
ceedingly powerful  magnifying  glass. 

The  diameter  of  the  lens  is  2£  inches,  its  focus  15^  inches. 
The  aperture  in  the  largest  or  fixed  diaphragm  is  seven-eighths 
of  an  inch,  and  with  that  aperture  the  definition  is  excellent  ; 
for  portraits,  groups,  or  instantaneous  landscapes  it  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  The  next  stop  is  one  of  half  an  inch, 
representing  an  intensity  power  of  jL,  which,  with  the  sensitive 
plates  of  the  period,  is  still  well  within  the  powers  of  action  of 
the  drop-shutter.  The  third  stop  is  slightly  in  excess  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch. 

We  were  speaking  on  this  subject  to  the  head  of  a firm  of 
photographers  who  make  a speciality  of  doing  fine  line  work  for 
engraving  purposes,  and  he  said  that  while  he  employs  the 
largest  stop  for  the  arranging  of  his  subject,  he  invariably 
effects  his  final  focussing  after  the  working  stop  is  inserted. 
This  he  found  specially  necessary  with  one  particular  lens  by 
which  most  of  his  best  work  is  made.  The  practical  outcome  of  the 
whole  matter  is  this  : if,  after  becoming  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  peculiarities  of  a lens,  it  is  found  to  be  aplanatic  in 
such  a measure  as  not  to  require  re-focussing  when  making  the 
jump  from  full  aperture  to  the  small  stop  (and  there  are  in- 
numerable lenses  of  this  character),  then  let  it  be  used  in  this 
way  accordingly  ; but  if  the  focus  is  found  to  require  re-adjust- 
ment when  employed  under  like  circumstances  (and  this  also 
applies  to  innumerable  lenses),  then  let  the  focussing  be  done 
with  the  working  stop,  or  one  only  a little  larger  if  the  light  is 
deficient. 

A lens  may  belong  to  the  former  class  without  possessing 
some  other  features  which  are  useful  or  recognized  as  necessary, 
such  as  flatness  of  field  with  good  definition  ; while  one  of  the 
latter  class  is  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  a modicum  of  spherical  aberration,  the  elimination 
of  which  might  introduce  an  evil  much  greater  than  that  sought 
to  be  cured.  A lens  may  be  “ properly  constructed  ” for  one 
purpose,  and  not,  for  another.  A certain  horse  may  be  “ perfect  ” 
as  regards  his  application  to  the  traction  of  a heavy  load,  while 
as  a racer  he  would  be  nowhere. — Photographic  Times. 


E.  MUYBRIDGE  PHOTOGRAPHING  THE  MOTION  OF 
BIRDS  AND  QUADRUPEDS. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  : — 

To-day  Edward  Muybridge,  of  this  city,  proposes  to  begin  the 
use  of  his  system  of  instantaneous  photography  in  the  Zoological 
Garden,  and  he  expects  to  spend  ten  days  or  more  there  iu  photo- 
graphing the  motions  of  the  representative  birds  and  beasts. 
Yesterday  Mr.  Muybridge  and  about  half-a-dozen  assistants  — 
most  of  them  students  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania — 
were  at  work  on  a grassy  slope  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Garden,  preparing  the  electric  batteries,  cameras,  and  “ back- 
grounds,” and  it  was  said  that  everything  would  be  ready  this 
morniug  to  begin  photographing  pigeons,  eagles,  and  other  birds 
in  motion.  Mr.  Muybridge  says  that  very  little  is  known  about 
the  motions  of  birds,  and  he  believes  that  their  photographs 
will  be  found  no  less  interesting  than  the  pictures  which  have 
been  shown  from  time  to  time  of  horses  and  other  quadrupeds 
in  motion. 

Mr.  Muybridge  anticipates  considerable  difficulty  in  photo- 
graphing wild  beast,  as  they  cannot  be  taken  further  from  their 
indoor  cages  than  the  inclosed  yards.  Owing  to  the  limited  area 
of  these  inclosures  the  photographer  will  not  have  as  good 
facilities  as  he  would  desire  for  conducting  the  work.  The  bars 
of  the  cages  may,  in  some  cases,  interfere  considerably  with  the 
work,  but  Mr.  Muybridge  expresses  confidence  in  being  able  to 
accomplish  his  designs. 

His  invention  is  the  application  of  electricity  to  making  photo- 
graphic exposures  in  quick  succession,  and  at  regular  intervals  of 
time  or  distance  ; also  making  that  succession  of  exposures  from 


different  points  of  view  at  the  same  corresponding  intervals  of 
time  or  distance.  “ We  propose,”  said  Mr.  Muybridge,  “ to 
make  a thorough  analysis  of  the  movements  of  birds  and  quad- 
rupeds, and  as  I am  neither  a physiologist  nor  an  anatomist,  two 
professors  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  are  assisting  in 
the  work  to  give  it  additional  weight  and  value.  They  are  Dr. 
Francis  X.  D -rcum,  Instructor  on  Nervous  Diseases,  and  Dr.  A. 
J . Parker,  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Zoology. 

The  apparatus  includes  three  batteries  of  twelve  cameras  each 
for  photographing  from  three  points — the  side,  the  front,  and 
the  rear.  The  three  batteries  do  their  work  simultaneously. 
First  the  three  number  one  cameras  act,  then  the  three  number 
twos,  and  so  on,  uutil  the  three  number  twelves  have  operated. 
All  this  gives  thirty-six  different  views  at  twelve  intervals  of 
time.  One  round  movement  of  an  animal,  as  a flap  up  and 
down  of  a bird’s  wing,  is  shown  in  twelve  different  phases,  each 
phase  being  photographed  from  three  different  points.  Le 
Clauche  batteries  of  thirty-six  cells  each  are  used.  The  cable 
connecting  the  battery  with  the  camera  contains  thirteen  wires, 
one  being  a return  wire,  and  the  others  connected  with  the  twelve 
electro-magnets  that  are  immediately  above  the  twelve  cameras. 

Mr.  Muybridge  says  that  the  apparatus  can  photograph  a move- 
ment occuping  the  one  five-thousandth  part  of  a second  of  time. 
The  calculations  of  the  time  of  the  movement  of  an  auimal  as  a 
whole,  or  the  motion  of  any  one  part  of  the  body  in  comparison 
with  the  motion  of  any  other  part,  are  made  by  means  of  the 
“ background,”  a large  square  of  canvas  stretched  on  a wooden 
frame,  and  divided  by  cords  into  forty-eight  squares.  Each  of 
the  forty-eight  squares  are  sub-divided  by  thinner  cords  into 
one  hundred  spaces,  each  two  inches  square.  If  the  animal  to  be 
photographed  is  white  or  light  in  colour,  the  canvas  is  black  and 
the  cords  white.  If  the  colour  of  the  animal  is  dark,  the  canvas 
is  whitewashed  and  the  cords  black.  The  background  is  photo- 
graphed with  the  auimal,  and  the  mathematical  calculations  are 
made  upon  the  positions  of  the  photographed  phases  of  motion 
along  the  little  squares. 

Mr.  Muybridge  says  that  this  work  has  been  carried  on  for 
several  years  under  the  patronage  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  cost  at  the  time  of  its  completion  will  probably 
reach  §20,000.  In  order  to  be  re-imbursed  for  this  expenditure 
it  is  proposed  to  embody  the  results  of  the  investigations  and 
experiments  in  a very'  elaborate  publication.  “ Without  going 
outside  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston,”  said  Mr.  Muy- 
bridge, “ we  found  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  institu- 
tions and  individuals  willing  to  subscribe  for  a work  costing  §100. 
This  willingness  was  expressed  after  a mere  verbal  description 
of  what  we  proposed  doing. 

“ The  results  of  our  investigations  so  far  this  year  have  been 
such  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pursuing  them  to  the  pro- 
jected goal.  We  have  devoted  ourselves  to  the  motions  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  particularly  in  their  performance  of  the 
ordinary  duties  of  life.  For  instance,  the  motions  of  persons  with 
and  without  loads  on  their  heads,  or  in  their  arms  or  hands  ; on 
level  places  and  on  inclines  ; going  up,  coming  down,  and 
turning  corners. 

“ To  show  how  little  was  known  until  recently  about  the  loco- 
motion of  animals,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  after  a prolonged 
and  careful  search  I found  only  one  artist  who  could  describe 
the  sequence  of  the  steps  of  a horse  ; in  other  words,  tell  how  a 
horse  walked.  In  pictures  of  battles  you  see  the  bodies  of  horses 
represented  with  one  motion,  and  the  legs  with  another  ; an 
impossible  combination  in  reality.  Artists  of  the  highest 
celebrity  continue  at  this  day  to  make  absurd  representations  of 
animals  in  motion.  So  much  has  been  published  of  late  about 
the  real  motions  of  horses  and  other  animals,  as  shown  by  the 
investigations  that  we  have  been  pursuing,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  speak  further  by  way  of  illustrating  the  value  of  the  work 
we  are  now  continuing  at  the  ‘ Zoo.’  ” 


JJofcs. 

By  order  of  the  Italian  Government,  an  official  photo* 
grapher  has  now  been  added  to  the  small  army  engaged  in 
the  exhumation  of  the  buried  city.  Hitherto,  many  of 
the  frescoes  and  mosaics  laid  bare  by  the  excavators  have, 
in  spite  of  the  greatest  care,  cracked  and  crumbled  into 
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ruin  wheu  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  remove  them  to 
the  Naples  Museum,  or  even  to  complete  the  operations 
necessary  to  their  complete  restoration  to  light  and  air. 
In  future,  therefore,  as  soon  as  a fresco  or  mosaic  is  un- 
covered, the  excavatory  works  are  to  cease  until  the  official 
photographer  has  secured  as  perfect  a negative  of  it  as 
possible ; so  that  if  the  worst  subsequently  happens,  there 
may  be  a permauent  record  of  the  vanished  relic  of  the 
past. 


In  the  representation  of  the  statue  of  Niepce  we  gave 
last  week  it  will  have  been  noticed  that  that  worthy  was 
leaning  on  a photographic  camera,  and  it  seems  to  us  that 
his  pose  is  one  which  our  own  sculptors  may  take  a note 
of  with  advantage.  Why  not,  in  our  statues  of  the  future, 
associate  the  effigy  of  the  celebrity  which  is  set  up  with 
some  sign  or  symbol  of  the  profession  in  which  he  has  won 
his  fame  ? Our  statues  now  are  terribly  monotonous  in 
their  frock-coated  or  “ Roman-togged  ” sameness,  but  in 
future  the  famous  artist  might  be  sculptured  standing  at 
his  easel  ; the  great  surgeon,  wielding  the  scalpel ; the 
architect  poring,  compasses  in  hand,  over  a plan  ; whilst 
the  statesman  might  be  leaning  on  a pile  of  Blue  Books  or 
Statutes  at  large.  Really,  our  sculptors  had  better  take 
this  suggestion  to  heart. 

At  Aberdeen,  on  Wednesday,  met  the  body  which  still 
retains  the  somewhat  imposing  name  of  “ British  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science.”  Sir  Lyon  Playfair 
delivered  an  address  in  which  he  contrasted  the  smallness 
of  the  expenditure  made  in  Britain  on  behalf  of  science, 
with  the  liberality  which  it  obtaius  in  the  United  States 
and  in  certain  Continental  countries. 


Photography  does  so  much  to  familiarize  the  general 
public  with  the  faces  of  well-nigh  everyone  who  achieves 
either  popularity  or  notoriety,  that  it  is  not  surprising 
that  individuals  who  wish  to  have  their  names  in  the 
mouths  of  the  masses  freely  patronise  the  camera.  But 
there  is  an  unpleasant,  not  to  say  highly  inconvenient, 
side  to  that  facility  for  personal  identification  which  the 
circulation  of  one’s  carte  affords  the  populace,  a3  some  of 
the  defendants  in  the  sensational  case  now  being  heard  at 
Bow  Street  have  lately  found  out.  The  papers  have 
already  detailed,  indeed,  the  violent  tendencies  of  the  mob 
which  waited  outside  the  Police  Court  till  the  hearing 
for  the  day  was  over,  and  which  audibly  expressed  its 
intention  of  “going  for”  the  better  known  of  the  said  de- 
fendants. But  we  have  not  yet  seen  reported  the  incident 
which  we  personally  observed,  that  amongst  a certain 
section  of  the  demonstrative  and  threatening  crowd  a 
photographic  portrait  of  the  so-called  “General”  Booth 
was  being  passed,  each  temporary  possessor  of  it  studying 
it  most  intently  before  handing  it  on. 

The  purpose  of  the  examination  appeared  to  be  clear. 
There  was  a general  belief  in  the  crowd  that  the  “ General” 
was  attending  the  examination,  and  the  photograph  was 
evidently  being  passed  round  to  enable  its  scrutineers  to 
freshen  their  knowledge  of  the  pronounced  features  of  the 


Salvation  Army’s  leader.  That  this  expedient  was  not 
altogether  successful  was  subsequently  proved  by  the 
rough  way  in  which  a worthy  journalist — the  Editor  of 
Lloyds , and  therefore  a man  the  crowd  would  have  de- 
lighted to  honour,  had  they  known  who  he  was— was 
hustled,  iu  the  mistaken  belief  that  he  was  the  “ S.  A. 
General.”  It  was  a case  of  mistaken  identity,  like  that 
for  which  the  English  tourists  suffered  at  Frankfort  the 
other  day. 

An  article  on  “Balloon  Photography,”  which  appears 
in  Nature  this  week,  is  illustrated  with  the  arrangement 
adopted  by  Gaston  Tissandier — almost  identical  with  that 
of  Shadbolt,  already  figured  in  the  News  on  p.  659  of  our 
last  volume,  and  there  is  also  a reproduction  from  a 
balloon  photograph,  which  strikingly  recalls  Shadbolt’s 
view  of  Blackheath  reproduced  in  the  News  on  the  page 
above  mentioned. 


An  article  by  Mr.  P.  G.  Hamerton,  in  this  month’s  Long- 
man's on  the  collection  of  works  of  art,  contains  some 
suggestive  hints  which  bear  upon  the  recent  discussion  on 
the  photographs  of  the  National  Gallery  pictures  and  re- 
touching. Mr.  Hamerton,  in  speaking  of  heliogravures, 
and  photogravurts,  utters  a warning  against  announce- 
ments to  the  effect  that  “ reproductions  are  done  entirely 
by  process,  and  have  not  been  retouched  by  any  engraver.” 
When  this  statement  is  true  the  reproductions  are  likely 
to  be  unsatisfactory,  as  was  the  case  with  a particularly 
bad  set  of  reproductions  of  Rembrandt’s  etchings,  loudly 
heralded  with  this  announcement.  “The  quality  of 
Amand  Durand’s  wonderful  reproductions  is  due  in  great 
part  to  the  large  amount  of  highly  intelligent  hand-labour 
which  he  bestows  upou  the  plate  after  photography  has 
rendered  an  intermediate  service  by  giving  the  correct  forms 
aud  directions  of  the  lines,  but  not  their  depth.”  If  this 
be  the  opinion  of  so  skilled  a critic  as  Mr.  Hamerton,  it  is 
scarcely  worth  while  for  auy  copyist  who  has  been  more 
thau  usually  successful  to  deny  that  he  has  retouched  a 
negative.  To  be  told  that  a copy  of  a picture  owes  its 
success  to  retouching  may  come  to  be  a compliment. 

Mr.  Hamerton,  it  may  be  mentioned,  praises  the 
Autotype  process  very  highly,  remarking  that  “ for  the 
poor  collection  of  drawings  it  is  as  precious  as  Amand 
Durand’s  heliogravure  for  the  collection  of  etchings.  By 
its  means  he  may  almost  possess  the  finest  drawings  in  the 
great  collections  of  the  world." 

The  authorities  at  the  Tower  of  London  have  set  a good 
example.  For  the  new  guide  about  to  be  issued,  a number 
of  photographs  of  the  building  have  been  taken,  and  have 
been  forwarded— simply,  we  presume,  as  a matter  of  form 
— to  the  Queen  for  approval,  before  being  inserted  in  the 
book.  It  is  not  stated  whether  the  guide-books  are  to  be 
illustrated  with  photographs  or  drawings,  made  from  photo- 
graphs. If  the  first,  the  cost  of  the  book  will  be  somewhat 
heavy. 

The  suu-pump  of  Ch.  Tellier,  which  is  now  working  at 
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Auteuil,  may  be  regarded  rather  as  a scientific  curiosity 
than  as  an  apparatus  of  practical  utility  ; still,  it  will  puunp 
up  something  like  a hundred  gallons  of  water  per  hour  to 
a height  of  about  sixty  feet.  Its  action  depends  on  the 
driving  off  of  ammonia  from  its  solution  by  the  solar  heat, 
aud  the  re-solution  of  the  gas  under  the  cooling  action  of 
the  water  pumped. 


Writes  a jocose  correspondent  The  order  of  the 
Esel  (first-class)  has  been  bestowed  on  the  sapient  chief  of 
the  police  who  seized  the  English  travellers  at  Frankfort. 
Seeing  - as  you  stated  last  week  —that  it  was  through  the 
blunder  of  this  official  over  a photograph  that  the  unlucky 
travellers  were  incarcerated , he  could  scarcely  claim  the 
order  of  the  camera.  This  is  why  they  gave  him  the  order 
of  the  E(a)sel ! ” 


A correspondent  writes  : — “ Some  years  ago  I had  a 
photograph  taken  of  myself.  The  photograph  was  put 
away  in  a box  for  a considerable  time,  and  when  taken 
out,  was  found  to  have  faded  very  perceptibly.  I con- 
sulted a photographic  friend  as  to  what  should  be  done  to 
restore  it  if  possible,  and  he  suggested  putting  it  in  the 
sun.  I adopted  this  suggestion,  and,  to  my  surprise,  I 
found  the  colour  come  back,  and  the  photograph  now 
looks  almost  as  well  as  when  originally  taken.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  whether  any  of  your  readers  have 
had  similar  experience.” 

A very  old  photographic  swindle  na3  been  lately  in  full 
swing  in  the  south  of  London.  A man  has  been  busy 
photographing  the  outsides  of  houses,  aud,  according  to  a 
report  in  a local  paper,  has  taken  several  pounds  out  of 
one  or  two  streets  in  a day.  But  reports  a correspon- 
dent of  the  same  paper,  “ The  poor  man  has  had  so 
much  business  that  he  has  mixed  up  houses,  terraces, 
villas,  aud  squares  in  such  a confused  mass  he  cannot  find 
the  negatives  of  any  one  of  his  patrons’  houses  ; ” in  other 
words,  the  fellow  has  taken  the  money  and  not  the  pic- 
tures. A man  wa3  lately  charged  at  West  Ham  Police 
Court  with  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences,  the 
circumstances  being  exactly  similar  to  those  just  mentioned. 
It  is  clear  the  game  is  a paying  one,  or  so  many  would  not 
engage  in  it.  It  seems  hard,  when  legitimate  aud  honest 
photographers  cannot  find  enough  to  do,  that  rogues  should 
be  able  to  step  in  and  gull  the  public  in  this  manner. 


Datfiit  Intelligence. 

Application  for  Letters  Patent. 

10,403.  William  Dayev,  53.  Chancery  Lane,  for  “ Au  improved 
process  of  making  and  finishing  photographic  portraits  or 
pictures.” — 2nd  September,  1885. 

Patents  Sealed. 

13,11G.  Edward  Probert  Evans,  Royal  Porcelain  Works,  and 
Thomas  Sandav,  Cole  Hill,  both  in  Worcester,  for  “A  new 
process  for  producing  incised  patterns  or  designs  on  copper  or 
other  metallic  plates  for  printing  from.” — Dated  3rd  October, 

1884. 

12,389.  Josiah  Thomas  Chadman  and  Thomas  Scott,  41,  John 


Dalton  Street,  Manchester,  for  “Improvements  in  folding 
cameras.” — Dated  15th  September,  1884. 

5523.  Edgen  Himley.  22,  Qt.  St.  Helen’s,  London,  for  “ Im- 
proved method  of,  and  apparatus  for,  taking  photographs  by 
artificial  light.” — oth  May,  1885. 

Specifications  Published  during  the  Week. 
13,103.  Ludwig  Hermann  Philippi,  of  Hamburg,  Germany, 
Architect,  for  “ Improvements  in  Reproducing  Photographs 
by  Printing,  and  in  Producing  Printing  Blocks  or  Rollers 
Therefor.” — Dated  July  1st,  1885. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  produce  pictures  by  means 
of  a number  of  printing  blocks,  which  are  all  obtained  by  means 
of  the  same  photographical  positive  or  negative,  but  all  differ 
from  each  other  in  consequence  of  a relatively  more  or  less  long 
exposure  to  the  influence  of  light,  and  the  impressions  of  which 
are  placed  one  above  the  other  on  the  material  whereon  the  re- 
production of  the  original  has  to  appear. 

To  carry  my  invention  into  practice,  I make  use  of  a photo- 
graphical negative  or  positive  produced  on  suitable  transparent 
or  translucent  material,  such  as  glass,  gelatine,  &c.  I place  such 
negative  or  positive  on  a plate  of  metal,  glass,  stone,  or  other 
suitable  material,  which  is  covered  with  a layer  of  such  sub- 
stances which  are  changeable  in  their  solubility  through  the 
influence  of  light,  as,  for  example,  asphaltum,  chromatized  gela- 
tine, and  the  like,  and  insert  between  both,  or  place  upon  both, 
a transparent  or  translucent  plate  or  foil  provided  with  parallel 
lines. 

Then  I expose  the  sensitized  coating  until  all  shades  of  the 
photographical  positive  or  negative,  but  the  darkest  and  conse- 
quently the  most  impermeab'e,  partly  interrupted  by  the  lines 
of  the  hatched  plate  or  foil,  are  transferred  thereon.  Preferably 
I place  the  photographical  positive  or  negative  in  such  a manner 
as  to  dispose  light  and  shade  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
shows  them,  but  such  position  also  may  be  varied  according  to 
convenience.  By  washing  out  afterwards  the  sensitized  coat- 
ing respectively  by  etching  the  plate  beneath  it,  or  by  treating 
it  with  a sand-blast,  a printing  block  is  produced,  in  which  all 
spots  not  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  light  are  washed  out 
respectively,  etched,  or  ground  away  ; while  the  rest  of  the  plate 
is  covered  with  a system  of  parallel  lines,  corresponding  with  the 
design  of  the  inserted  plate  or  foil.  By  making  an  impression 
with  such  block,  only  the  parallel  lines  will  appear  on  the  mate- 
rial to  be  printed. 

In  the  like  manner,  I make  some  more  printing  blocks  by 
giving  the  inserted  plate  at  each  exposure  a turn  of  a part  of  a 
circle,  aud  by  reducing  the  time  of  exposing  at  each  exposure 
(when  supposing  an  equal  force  of  the  acting  light,  au  equal 
transparency  or  translucency  of  the  transparent  or  translucent 
materials,  and  an  equal  sensibility  of  the  sensitized  layer  to 
exist  at  each  exposure) ; thus  printing  blocks  are  produced  with 
less  and  less  hatched  surfaces.  In  the  most  cases,  four  printing 
blocks  will  suffice,  thus  requiring  a turn  of  45  degrees  of  the 
hatched  plate  or  foil  at  each  exposure. 

I then  make  impressions  with  such  printing  blocks  on  paper, 
cloth,  or  other  suitable  material,  by  placing  properly  the  guide- 
marks  of  the  blocks.  Thus  pictures  are  produced,  in  which  the 
shades  are  composed  of  crossed  lines,  and  such  crossing  will  be 
as  more  frequent  as  the  shade  is  darker,  while  the  clearest  part 
of  the  picture  does  not  show  any  lines  at  all. 

In  lieu  of  parallel  lines  on  the  transparent  or  translucent 
plate  or  foil,  I also  make  use  of  any  other  design  with  repeated 
figures  ; I also  vary  with  the  designs  for  the  different  blocks,  or 
I insert  two  or  more  plates  or  foils  with  equal  designs,  but  in 
different  positions,  or  with  designs  differing  from  each  other. 
Any  suitable  tissue  of  wire,  thread,  &c.,  or  perforated  sheets  of 
metal,  wood,  paper,  or  similar  material  may  equally  be  employed 
instead  of  the  hatched  transparent  or  translucent  plate  or  foil. 

By  the  same  process  I also  produce  curved  blocks  or  printing 
rollers  ; but  in  such  case  I make  use  of  photographical  positives  or 
negatives,  and  of  foil  (either  hatched  or  otherwise,  provided  with 
designs)  both  produced  on  flexible  transparent  or  translucent 
material,  as  gelatine-paper,  tracing-cloth,  or  other  suitable 
material  ; or  instead  of  the  hatched  foil,  I employ  also  the 
above-mentioned  tissue  or  perforated  material. 

When  impressions  are  made  with  blocks  or  rollers  made  ac- 
cording to  my  invention  on  transparent  or  translucent  material, 
and  when  the  printed  plates  or  foils  are  placed  above  each  other, 
transparent  or  translucent  pictures  are  produced  with  the 
described  crossing  of  lines  ; when  made  on  sufficiently  trans- 
parent and  thin  material,  such  pictures  may  be  used  for  making 
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a printing-block  or  roller,  which  shows  all  fineness  of  the  cross- 
ing. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature 
of  my  said  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be 
performed,  I declare  that  what  I claim  is — 

The  method  of  producing  pictures  by  means  of  a number  of 
printing-blocks,  which  are  all  obtained  by  means  of  the  same 
photographic  positive  or  negative,  but  all  differ  from  each  other 
in  consequence  of  a relatively  more  or  less  long  exposure  to  the 
influence  of  light,  and  the  impressions  of  which  are  placed  one 
above  the  other  on  the  material  whereon  the  reproduction  of 
the  original  has  to  appear. 

13,1 16.  Edward  Probert  Evans,  Manager  of  the  Royal  Porcelain 
Works  in  the  City  of  Worcester,  and  Thomas  Sanday,  of  Cole 
Hill,  in  the  said  City,  Designer,  for  “ A New  Process  for  Pro- 
ducing Incised  Patterns  or  Designs  on  Copper  or  other 
Metallic  Plates  for  Printing  from.” — Dated  October,  3rd,  1884. 
The  copper  or  other  metallic  plate  to  be  operated  upon  must 
first  be  very  carefully  cleaned.  The  design  or  pattern  which  it 
is  desired  to  reproduce  must  then  be  traced  upon  the  plate,  or  be 
printed  upon  the  same  from  an  engraved  plate  in  a preparation 
of  wax  called  “ stopping.”  The  plate  so  treated  is  then  to  be 
placed  in  an  electro  (copper,  silver,  or  other  metal)  bath,  and 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  bath  until  the  electro-metallic  deposit 
upon  the  plate  is  of  the  required  thickness.  The  “ stopping  ’ 
is  then  removed,  leaving  an  incised  pattern  or  design  upon  the 
plate  similar  to  a pattern  or  design  produced  by  engraving,  from 
which  prints  may  be  taken  and  transferred  to  pottery  or  other 
surfaces. 

Patents  Granted  in  America. 

324,750.  E.  W.  Carter,  Cohoes,  N.Y.  “Filtering-Paper.” 
Filed  March  12,  1885  — (No  Model.) 


Claim.—  A paper  for  filtering  purposes  made  from  sponge  and 
fibrous  pulp,  and  having  loose  cut  thread  or  similar  fibre  mixed 
therewith  for  strengthening  the  same,  substantially  as  described. 
324,489.  Francois  Roussel,  Villefranche,  Rhone,  France. 
“ Photographic  Camera.” — Filed  June  5,  1885.  (No  model). 
Patented  in  France,  February,  21,  1885,  No.  164,927. 


Claim,— 1.  The  combination,  with  the  sliding  carriage  A and 


frame,  of  the  screw  I in  bearings  in  the  frame  aud  passing 
beneath  the  carriage,  the  spring-arms  N,  and  half  -nut  M,  a 
latch  to  hold  the  half-nut  against  the  screw,  and  a push-button 
and  its  stem,  whereby  the  operation  of  the  push-button  releases 
the  latch  and  forces  the  half-nut  away  from  the  screw  I,  so  that 
the  carriage  A can  be  moved  freely  in  focussing,  substantially  as 
specified. 

2.  The  combination,  with  the  sliding  carriage  A and  frame 
and  the  adjusting-screw  I,  of  the  rollers  C C'  upon  one  side  of 
the  sliding  carriage,  the  roller  D upon  the  other  side  of  the 
carriage,  its  frame  E,  arm  H,  and  spring  G,  whereby  the  roller 
D is  held  against  the  frame  by  the  spring,  for  the  purposes  and 
substantially  as  specifiei. 

3.  The  combination,  with  the  sliding  carriage  A and  screw  I, 
of  the  spring-arms  N,  half-nut  M,  buttou  R,  and  stem  U,  bridge 
Q,  plate  T,  pivoted  latch  P,  aud  its  flange  0,  substantially  as 
specified. 

324,960.  Hugo  Sack,  Plagwitz,  Leipsic,  Germany,  “Light 
Copying  Apparatus.”— Filed  December  20, 1884.  (No  model.) 


containing  the  drawing  to  be  copied,  and  the  sensitive  or  copying 
paper  C,  the  perforated  material  D,  and  the  air-tight  material  E, 
provided  with  a pipe,  F,  and  suitable  suction  apparatus,  sub- 
stantially as  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

2.  The  combination  with  the  air-tight  material  E,  and  the  glass 
plate  A,  of  a light  copying  apparatus,  and  the  air-cushion 
around  the  surface  of  the  air-tight  material,  in  the  manner  and 
for  the  purpose  described. 

325,006.  Charles  E.  Neeley,  Gurdon,  Ark.  “ Head-Rest.’’ 

Filed  June  2,  1885.  (No  model). 


Claim. — 1.  The  combination,  with  an  adjustable  head- piece 
provided  on  one  face  with  a cushioned  surface,  and  on  the  other 
with  a mirror,  of  a clamping  device  adapted  to  secure  the  same 
to  the  back  of  a car-seat  or  chair,  substantially  as  shown  and 
described. 

2.  The  combination,  with  an  adjustable  head-piece  having  a 
cushioned  head-rest  on  one  Bide,  aud  a mirror  on  the  other,  and 
provided  with  a circular  toothed  support  at  right  angles  to  its 
rear  face,  and  pivots  centrally  formed  on  or  attached  to  the  said 
support,  of  a clamping  device  adapted  to  secure  the  same  to  the 
back  of  a car-seat  or  chair,  substantially  as  shown  and  described. 

3.  The  combination,  with  an  adjustable  head-piece  having  a 
circular-toothed  support  at  right  angles  to  its  rear  face,  of  two 
clamping-pieces  attachable  to  the  same,  each  piece  being  formed 
with  a longitudinal  slot  at  its  upper  end,  a semicircular  groove 
on  its  inner  side,  and  the  front  clamping- piece  having  a shoulder 
at  the  lower  end  of  its  longitudinal  slot,  a screw-threaded  rod 
projecting  at  right  angles  from  the  rear- face  of  the  front  piece,  a 
washer,  and  of  a knob  or  nut  on  said  rod,  substantially  as  shown 
and  described. 

4.  The  combination,  with  the  adjustable  head-piece  B,  having 
the  cushioned  rest  C,  and  the  toothed  circular  support  E,  pro* 
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vided  with  the  pivots  F,  of  the  clamping  device  A,  consisting  of 
the  front  piece,  G,  having  a semicircular  groove  on  its  inner 
side,  the  longitudinal  slotG',  the  shoulder  G-,  engaging  with  the 
teeth  of  the  support  E,  and  the  backwardly-projecting  screw- 
threaded  rod  I,  operating  in  conjunction  with  the  back  piece  II, 
having  a semicircular  groove  on  its  inner  side,  and  the  longi- 
tudinal slot  H',  of  the  knob  J,  formed  with  central  screw- 
threaded  bore,  and  of  the  washer  K,  substantially  as  shown  and 
described. 

5.  The  combination,  with  the  head-piece  B,  having  the  rest  C, 
the  mirror  D,  the  circular-toothed  support  E,  and  the  pivots  F, 
of  the  clamping-device  A,  consisting  of  the  pieces  G and  H, 
having  the  longitudinal  slots  G'  and  II',  the  semicircular  grooves 
surrounding  the  pivots  F,  and  the  piece  G,  having  the  shoulder G2, 
the  screw-threaded  rod  I,  the  eternally-screw-threaded  knob  J, 
and  the  washer  K,  substantially  as  shown  and  described,  where- 
by the  head-rest  or  mirror  can  be  adjusted  at  any  desired  angle, 
and  the  head-piece  15  can  be  secured  to  the  back  of  a car-Beat  or 
other  chair,  as  specified. 


A CASE  OF  BICHROMATE  POISONING. 

BY  MAX  BOLTE. 

Three  years  ago,  when  I still  resided  at  Havana,  a friend  of 
mine,  who  was  a rather  enthusiastic  carbon  printer,  one  evening 
met  me  in  my  dark  room,  where  I was  making  the  preparations 
for  silver  printing.  “ Ah ! get  rid  of  that,”  and  saying  so  he 
threw  the  gold  solution  into  the  sink.  He  then  entered  into  a 
long  discussion  on  the  subject,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
when  I next  met  my  friend  I received  from  him  the  first 
practical  lesson. 

Having  studied  Liesegang’s,  Monckhoven’s,  and  Leon  Vidal’s 
treatises  on  carbon  printing,  I decided  to  follow  Liesegang  and 
Monckhoven,  and  here  I may  state  that  those  two  authors,  as 
far  as  I can  judge,  have  really  given  very  good  directions  in 
every  way. 

My  first  trials,  however,  came  out  much  better  than  I ever 
should  have  expected,  and  even  if  some  prints  did  not  show  all 
the  brilliancy  and  strength,  as  well  as  the  fine  half-tones  desired, 
this  was  not  a matter  to  complain  of,  for  very  often  I had  to 
work  with  carbon  paper  which  was  more  than  a year  old  ; and, 
besides,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  some  kinds  of  paper 
— chocolate,  for  example — decompose  rather  quickly  in  a hot 
climate  like  Havana. 

In  about  three  months  I became  quite  an  enthusiastic  amateur 
carbon  printer,  and  twice  a month  I printed  generally  about 
twenty  8x10  sheets,  besides  some  of  larger  dimensions.  The 
good  results  I obtained  rendered  me  still  more  enthusiastic,  and 
I even  did  all  I could  to  make  proselytes  and  engage  other 
amateurs  in  undertaking  carbon  printing. 

About  seven  months  after  having  taken  up  carbon  printing,  I 
was  visited  by  some  rather  disagreeable  sores  and  ulcers  which 
appeared  on  my  legs  and  arms,  and  which  I attributed  to 
impurity  of  my  blood  ; however,  the  physician  who  attended 
me  told  me  that  he  had  never  before  seen  ulcers  of  such  a 
character.  Having  been  compelled  to  suspend  carbon  printing 
for  about  eight  weeks,  these  ulcers  also  disappeared. 

The  next  year,  as  soon  as  the  hot  weather  set  in,  I was  again 
overtaken  by  these  dreadful  ulcers,  and,  unfortunately,  they 
appeared  in  much  greater  numbers,  and  showed  a far  more 
venomous  character  than  before.  They  resisted  for  some  time 
all  treatment,  until,  after  about  ten  weeks,  they  also  disappeared. 
All  this  time  I noticed  that,  whenever  I got  small  cuts  or 
wounds,  they  all  showed  much  inflammation,  closing  on  the 
surface  and  forming  pus,  and  takiDg  weeks  before  they  got 
healed.  My  doctor,  after  many  examinations,  and  having  even 
consulted  two  of  his  confreres,  advised  me  to  leave  Havana  and 
8°  to . Europe,  where  he  expected  I would  find  competent 
authorities  who  would  most  likely  cure  me. 

In  Germany  I consulted  three  physicians,  known  to  be  the 
most  eminent  in  their  profession,  and  two  of  them,  after  a 
thorough  examination,  gave  their  opinion  that  the  case  was 
analogous  to  that  of  syphilic  disorganization.  The  treatment 
consisted  in  subcutaneous  injections  of  bichloride  of  mercury, 
with  small  additions  of  common  salt.  After  having  received 
some  twenty-eight  of  these  injections,  it  happened  that  the  last 
provoked  an  ulcer  on  the  hip,  which  kept  me  for  eleven  weeks 
in  bed.  This  sore,  however,  was  of  the  worst  character,  and 
required  three  operations,  cutting  always  the  borders  larger,  and 
even  employing  chloride  of  zinc  for  seventy-two  hours  to 


cauterize  the  bad  flesh,  &c.  Some  dry  scabs  made  their 
appearance  also,  and  these,  I was  informed,  were  nothing  but 
the  proof  that  the  injections  had  done  their  work.  Finally,  after 
thirteen  weeks,  I became  a convalescent,  and  returned  to  Havana. 
Some  weeks  after  my  return  I again  resumed  carbon  printing, 
protecting  my  fingers  by  means  of  rubber  fiuger-coverings  ; but, 
nevertheless,  it  became  apparent  that  I could  not  continue,  for 
again  ulcers  (of  a smaller  type,  however)  made  their  appearance. 

Being  compelled  by  my  business  to  visit  New  York,  I met 
here  some  gentlemen  (amateur  and  professional  photographers) 
who,  when  I complained  of  my  sufferings,  informed  me  that  I 
had  been  poisoned  by  the  bichromate  of  potash.  I consulted 
two  physicians  here,  and  both,  on  first  examination,  declared 
that  I was  suffering  from  poisoning  from  this  drug,  and  both 
made  me  understand  that  I never  again  should  touch  it. 
I am  told  that  the  curative  agent  I am  now  employing 
(sulphide  of  calcium,  two  pills  of  an  eighth  of  a grain,  daily)  will 
have  to  be  continued  for  at  least  ten  months. 

I liked  carbon  printing  very  much,  but  what  1 have  suffered 
as  a consequence  is  too  much,  and,  of  course,  I will  abstain  from 
it  in  future. 

These  lines,  perhaps,  may  be  read  by  some  one  who,  like 
myself,  has  been  poisoned,  and  I hope  the  remedy  I mention 
may  be  of  benefit  to  him. — Photographic  Times. 


SOME  SENTIMENT  ABOUT  A DETECTIVE  CAMERA. 

BY  EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  PH.D. 

It  was  on  a bright  May  day,  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition.  I 
was  awfully  worn  with  my  work,  and,  as  was  my  frequent  habit, 
just  for  a rest,  I took  up  the  cunning  little  Authony’s  Detective 
Camera  which  always  sat  upon  my  desk  when  not  in  use,  and 
went  out  into  the  park  for  some  sport. 

I had  a favourite  hiding  place,  underneath  one  of  the  grand 
old  live  oaks,  where,  at  the  junction  of  the  carriage  road  and  the 
walk  which  ran  from  the  Art  Hall  to  the  Horticultural  Hall,  I 
could  detect  all  sorts  of  subjects,  from  a mule  team  to  the  infi- 
nitely more  obdurate  combination — a twain  of  Creole  lovers. 

After  seatiog  myself  for  the  work,  I would  un-hide  my  little 
companion,  place  it  in  order,  fix  the  shutter,  pull  out  the  slide, 
and  then,  to  keep  it  in  good  temper  while  some  one  or  some- 
thing was  coming,  would  hum  a verse  of  a Creole  song  to  it, 
which  begins  perhaps  thusly  : — 

“ Si  to  te  ’tit  zozo, 

Et  moi-meme  mo  te  fusil ; 

Mo  sre  tchone  toi — Bourn  /” 

If  thou  wert  a little  bird, 

And  I were  a little  gun, 

I would  shoot  thee — bang!  ” 

Oh ! dear  little 
Mahogany  jewel, 

I love  thee  as  a little  pig  loves  the  mud. 

And  by  that  time,  as  I watched  the  finder,  I would  begin  to 
see  the  pigmies  coming.  Is  it  not  just  marvellous  to  see  such 
mites  of  humanity  moving  about  so  spry,  and  all  so  sharp  ? 

Ah  ! there  come  my  victims  ! I have  caught  you  at  last,  my 
Creole  friends  ! The  old  folks  are  at  the  springs,  and  you  are 
having  a slight  seance  under  an  umbrella,  none  too  large  for  you 
both.  I “ detect  ” you  ere  you  are  a quarter  of  an  inch  iu  size. 
You  would  not  feel  even  that  high  if  you  knew  I saw  j o i.  But 
I am  going  to  let  you  go  by  me  while  I — click  ! There,  after 
all,  in  my  nervousness  I pushed  the  spring,  and  I have  shot 
them — in  the  back. 

“ They  were  so  one,  that  none  can  truly  say, 

Which  of  them  ruled,  or  whether  did  obey.” 

Apparently — 

“ He  ruled,  because  shs  would  obey ; and  she, 

In  so  obeying,  ruled  as  well  as  he  ! ” 

The  plate  happened  to  develop  a most  interesting  and  affection- 
ate scene,  and— I sent  a copy  to  the  gentleman. 

It  brought  him  to  my  office  in  a few  hours. 

“ Way  you  gid  dad?”  he  said  angrily,  holding  the  carte  up 
before  me. 

“ From  memory,”  I said. 

“ Wad  you  wond  for  tage  id  ? ” 

“ It  was  an  accident,”  I answered. 

“ You  ave  my  ca-ad  ? ’’ 

“ No,  I do  not  w-ant  you  kyard.  I am  not  much  on  a duel. 
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This  was  tho  joker  who  caught  you,  not  I,' 
showed  him  how  to  “ detect.” 

“’Tia  a good  idy,”  he  said,  and  seemed  to  grow  cooler. 
Neither  of  us  spoke  for  a moment,  and  then  he  said:  “I  kin 
lnague  you  de  troub’  to  kib  dad  cliche  ? Fo’  me — fo’  mad — 
ame  ? ” 

I answered  that  I quickly  would. 

“ Oh  ! 1 tek  you’  word  fo’  hall  dad.  It  mague  me  vcr  ’appy.” 
It  was  all  I could  do  to  keep  the  warm-hearted  fellow  from 
insisting  on  having  divine  service  and  a thankgiving  dinner  at 
his  Esplanade  street  home  in  honor  of  his  having  been  caught  so 
cleverly  with  “zot  amusing  detektif  mash-ee n.” 

You  would  tire  if  I told  you  how  through  the  summer  whole 
military  companies  were  flanked,  thieves  caught,  crowds  arrested, 
living  animals  taken  in,  and  what  not  of  interesting  subjects 
made  miue  by  this  effective  detective  objective. 

If  you  had  a hundred  other  cameras,  you  should  have  one  of 
these  too.  There  is  more  fun  to  the  square  inch  to  be  had  with 
it  than  anything  I know,  and  that  part  of  my  story,  at  least,  is 
the  real,  properly  exposed,  and  thoroughly  developed  truth,  and 
not  sentiment,  though  it  is  all  true. — Anthony's  Bulletin. 


THE  CAMERA  IN  THE  CORAL  ISLANDS. 

A Photographer’s  Diary  of  the  “ Wairabapa’s  ” Second 
Trip  to  the  South  Seas. 

BY  A.  H.  BURTON  (BURTON  BROS.). 

To  return  to  Dunedin  from  the  great  South  Seas  Excursion 
without  having  landed  on  either  the  Samoan  or  Tongan  groups 
was  evidently  out  of  the  question.  Photographs  of  these 
Islands,  as  well  as  of  the  Fijis,  were  looked  for,  and  photographs 
must  be  supplied.  “ Measles  ” might  be  a sufficient  explanation 
to  all  who  went  on  the  first  trip,  and  to  some  others  who  were 
in  a position  to  realise  the  situation,  but  it  was  felt  that  it  would 
be  deemed  but  a poor  excuse  “down  south.”  Accordingly, 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  Company’s  liberal  concession  to  all 
who  had  gone  on  the  trial  trip,  a ticket  was  secured  for  the 
second,  and  on 

Monday  afternoon,  July  7th,  six  days  after  her  return  to 
Auckland,  the  IPairarapa  left  the  wharf  for  the  Coral  Islands 
once  more.  Whereas  on  the  former  trip  she  earned  103 
passengers,  this  time  there  were  just  eighty,  including  seven  of 
us  “ old  hands.”  The  journey  began  under  the  best  of  auspices, 
and  everyone  seemed  at  once  to  throw  away  all  forebodings,  and 
to  feel  assured  that  this  trip  was  going  to  be  a great  success. 
The  sea  was  smooth,  there  was  a minimum  of  sea  sickness,  and 
all  seemed  at  once  to  become  “ weel  acquent.”  A most  business- 
like committee,  with  an  energetic  and  capable  chairman,  was 
formed,  and  the  result  quickly  appeared  in  a very  successful 
entertainment  of  music  and  recitations  on  the  second  evening 
out.  Next  day  a chess  tournament,  which  brought  out  eleven 
competitors,  was  inaugurated.  Athletic  sports  beguiled  the  day- 
light hours,  and  a ball  followed  in  the  eveniug.  Ladies  being 
very  powerfully  in  the  minority,  an  additional  levy  of  winsome 
damsels  was  improvised.  On  Thursday  morning  appeared  on  a 
notice-board  an  announcement  of  the  early  issue  of  a newspaper, 
the  prospectus  concluding  thus  : — “ Nothing  will  be  iuserted  in 
the  paper  which  is  calculated  to  cause  any  disturbance  iu  this 
most  Pacific  Ocean.”  Another  entertainment— quite  as  good 
as  the  former  one  — brought  another  day  to  a close,  and  on 

Friday,  July  11th,  at  2 p.m.,  we  found  ourselves  at  Suva,  in 
the  Fijis.  The  Suvans  bad  prepared  for  our  amusement  a per- 
formance of  “ The  Pirates  of  Penzance,”  which  exhibited,  when 
the  smallness  of  the  white  population  is  taken  iuto  account,  a 
wonderful  amount  of  musical  and  dramatic  talent. 

Saturday,  July  12. — Yesterday  afternoon  the  weather  had 
baen  anti-photographic,  so  the  first  start  with  the  camera  was 
made  to-day  in  a native  village  about  two  miles  from  Suva. 
Studies  of  tropical  foliage,  with  peeps  of  the  harbour  ; groups  of 
men,  women,  and  “ pickaninnies  ” ; and  other  groups  of 
passengers,  with  the  prettiest  and  shapeliest  native  girls  they 
could  find  and  persuade  to  be  “ posed  ” — made  a good  morning  s 
work.  When  our  boats  reached  the  village,  the  tide  was  “ in,” 
and  all  stepped  ashore  easily  enough ; but  on  the  return 
journey  it  was  “out,”  and  very  much  “ out,”  too  ; so  those  who 
did  not  care  to  wade  two  or  three  hundred  yards  had  to  be 
carried  on  the  backs  of  stalwart  Fijians.  Verily  it  was  a sight 
to  see  a most  genial  and  almost  more  portly  member  of  our 
party  carried,  supported,  and  propped  up  by  five  of  the  biggest 
men  the  village  could  produce.  After  luncheon  another  little  * 


trip  was  made  by  way  of  the  Immigration  Depot  (by  boat  thus 
far)  through  the  Cemetery  and  Botanical  Gardens  to  some  caves, 
which  rank  among  the  “ shows  ” of  the  place.  The  beauty  of 
the  foliage  seen  in  the  morning  filled  all  with  delight,  but  the 
effect  was  almost  effaced  by  the  wondrous  wealth  of  nature 
spread  around  us  in  the  afternoon’s  walk.  Fresh  pictures 
revealed  themselves  on  every  hand,  and  the  day  was  but  too 
short  for  the  camera  to  secure  all  it  could  see.  Thoughtful 
residents  had  provided  refreshments,  which  were  discussed  in  tho 
first  and  larger  cave,  and  then,  one  by  one,  the  party  crept 
through  a very,  very  narrow  gallery  to  a second  cavern,  whence 
the  outer  air  was  reached  by  another  route.  While  the  photo- 
grapher was  laboriously  dragging  himself  and  instrument 
through  this  “needle’s  eye,"  he  was  complimented  by  the  wits 
of  the  party  striking  up  the  appropriate  air,  “The  Camera’s 
A-coming.”  The  afternoon's  programme  included  a visit  to  a 
large  banyan  tree,  and  suddenly  emerging  from  the  bush  the 
photographer  beheld  before  him  the  huge  tree  laden  with  most 
extraordinary  fruit.  The  whole  of  the  party  had  climbed  into 
the  branches,  and  the  sad  spectacle  was  witnessed  of  affluent 
“globe-trotters”  and  substantial  Fijian  merchants  all  “up  a 
tree.”  Two  or  three  “ shots,”  permanently  to  record  this  event, 
concluded  the  first  day  as  far  as  photography  was  concerned — 
twenty-eight  exposures  being  the  satisfactory  result.  Meanwhile 
a large  party  had  gone  up  the  Rewa  River  to  the  great  mill  of 
the  Colonial  Sugar  Company,  and  returned  at  night  full  of 
delight.  Having  secured  a number  of  negatives  on  the  former 
trip,  a second  visit  thither  had  not  been  needed. 

Sunday,  July  13th. — Sailing  early  from  Suva,  reached  Levuka 
at  2 p.m.  Felt  greatly  tempted  to  take  the  camera  ashore,  but 
resisted,  and  quietly  “ prospected  ” for  the  morrow.  Turning 
to  the  left  on  landing,  and  passing  by  Nasova,  the  old  Govern- 
ment House,  between  the  native  villages  of  Ndremba  and  Nai- 
Koro-Koro,  is  most  romantically  situated  the  Cemetery,  and  in 
the  most  beautiful  part,  on  the  very  point  of  a tongue-like  cliff, 
almost  overhanging  the  sea,  is  a sweetly  poetic  tomb.  A large 
mass  of  rock  stands — seemingly  only  just  balanced — on  two  or 
three  small  stones ; and  in  the  rock  is  inserted  a tablet  with  the 
inscription — “ Beneath  the  evening  shadow  of  this  rock  lie  the 
hallowed  remains  ” ; and  here  follows  the  name  of  a young  lady, 
wife  of  a very  prominent  official.  The  grave  itself  is  further 
marked  by  a beautiful  cross  of  polished  marble.  Altogether  it 
strikes  the  spectator  as  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  affecting 
tributes  which  devoted  love  could  possibly  rear  to  the  memory 
of  one  who  had  “gone  before.” 

Monday,  July  14th. — After  taking  a panorama  of  Levuka, 
pushed  on  to  the  villages  of  Ndremba  and  Nai-Koro-Koro,  to 
work  the  ground  prospected  yesterday.  Pictures  of  native 
houses  and  their  inhabitants — studies  of  tropical  trees — then 
more  groups — characteristic  verdure  again.  Such  was  the  order 
of  the  day,  as  fast  as  one  could  go,  until  the  sun  dropped  behind 
the  Levuka  hills,  when  back  self  and  bearers  trudged  to  the 
ship,  thirty  “ exposures  ” being  the  day’s  “ bag.”  This  evening 
had  a conversation  with  Mr.  Ilemmings,  the  German  Consul  here, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  entertained  the  first  excursionists 
at  a “ Fijian  at  Home,”  that  gave  such  unalloyed  pleasure  to 
all.  It  is  this  gentleman’s  opinion — founded  upon  twenty-six 
years'  knowledge  of  the  South  Seas — that  the  Union  S.S.  Com- 
pany would  do  well  (say,  next  year)  to  vary  considerably  their 
programme  ; namely,  to  leave  out  altogether  the  Fijis,  as  being 
already  well-known  or  easily  reached  by  the  steamers  Penguin 
and  Suva ; make  directly  for  Vavau,  in  the  Friendly  Islands ; 
then  to  Samoa,  going  to  Savaii — not  to  Apia,  or  such  settled 
places  at  all.  From  thence  to  Tahiti ; afterwards  to  the  Mar- 
quesas Islands,  takiog  Rarotonga,  in  the  Cook  Islands,  on  the 
way  back  to  Auckland.  This  trip  could  be  done  in  six  weeks  or 
thereabouts,  and  would  give,  says  Mr.  Ilemmings,  something 
like  a thorough  idea  of  the  South  Seas. 

Tuesday,  July  15th. — Reached  Vuua Point,  Taviuni,  at  3 p.m. 
After  a shot  at  the  Sugar  Mill,  went  with  a large  party  in  a 
“ special  train  ” along  the  tramway  which  runs  some  four  miles 
through  the  sugar  canes  into  the  bush.  The  sky,  already 
lowering  at  the  start,  became  blacker  as  we  proceeded,  though 
we  escaped  anything  worse  than  a sprinkle.  This  would  not  be 
worth  mentioning  were  it  not  that  this  was  almost  the  only 
dry  on  which  the  weather  was  not  everything  that  could  be 
wished.  Of  course  photography  was  “ out  of  it  ” ; but  this  was 
of  less  consequence,  as  very  good  results  had  been  obtained  here 
on  the  first  trip. 

Wednesday,  July  16th. — Early  iu  the  forenoon  we  were  off 
the  Island  of  Mango.  From  the  glowing  account  of  this  lovely 
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isle  given  by  the  “ First-trippers,”  a grand  field  day  was  antici- 
pated, and,  truly,  a grand  field  day  was  enjoyed.  The  force  was 
divided  ; one  body,  consisting  chiefly  of  ladies,  pulled  round  to 
attack  the  island  by  a flank  movement  through  the  well-known 
and  most  lovely  lagoon,  while  the  larger  division  pushed  on 
boldly  to  the  front,  gallantly  cleared  the  cocoanut  groves,  and 
then,  deploying  in  the  open  ground,  regardless  of  the  heavy  fire 
poured  down  from  the  tropical  sun  overhead,  carried  the  Bun- 
galow and  the  heights  of  Talasiuga.  The  original  holders  of 
these  coigns  of  vantage  cheerfully  accepted  the  new  condition  of 
thiugs,  and  shared  their  luncheon  with  the  victors.  Meanwhile, 
the  Engineer  Corps— represented  by  the  photographer- in-chief 
and  a small  but  effective  following  of  dingy  mercenaries,  had 
hovered  on  the  skirts  of  the  column,  making  a diversion  ever 
and  anon  as  some  tempting  scene  would  invite  capture.  After 
cocoanut  palms,  banana  groves,  and  bread  fruit  and  pandanus 
odoratissimus  trees  had  thus  fallen,  the  camera  was  planted  in 
the  very  front  of  the  Bungalow ; and  the  grand  valley  beneath, 
with  the  Butoni  Mill  as  a centre,  was  covered  by  its  fire,  and 
irresistibly  swept  through  one  hundred  and  twenty  degrees  of 
angle  in  a panorama  of  three  plates.  From  this  point  the 
Engineer  Corps  was  ordered  to  advance  upon  the  coffee  estate. 
Like  good  fortune  awaited  them  here  ; for  just  before  reaching 
the  summit  (crowned  by  the  manager’s  house),  they  were  con- 
fronted by  a large  body  of  coolies  (female),  who  drew  up  in 
front  of  a village.  Their  disposition  was  excellent,  but  after  a 
very  brief  engagement  they  were  all  “ taken.”  The  cliieftess  of 
the  party  (a  Brahmin,  it  afterwards  appeared)  was  decorated 
with  silver  anklets  and  wristlets,  a ring  of  about  three  inches 
in  diameter  through  one  nostril,  and  change  for  three  English 
sovereigns  in  small  silver  coins  disposed  over  her  person. 
Despite  the  temptation,  no  attempt  was  made  to  loot.”  This 
lady,  on  the  approach  of  the  victors,  appeared  to  consider  it  the 
correct  thing  to  veil  herself,  which  she  did,  partially,  with  a 
corner  of  her  robe  ; but  on  the  photographer-in-chief  imitating 
her  with  a corner  of  his  robe  (coat-lap),  she  laughed  at  the  joke, 
dropped  the  garment,  and  let  all  who  would  gaze  their  fill. 
After  this  the  whole  coffee  estate,  with  the  “ nursery  ” and  the 
newly-planted  ceara  rubber  trees,  were  duly  captured  ; and  this 
portion  of  the  force  returned  to  the  landing  place,  covered  with 
honour  and  self-satisfaction.  The  report  of  the  force  that  moved 
by  way  of  the  lagoon  was  also  eminently  satisfactory,  the  way 
having  been  cleared  by  the  engineers  on  the  previous  trip,  and 
all  the  best  (that  is,  most  picturesque)  positions  duly  secured 
on  that  occasion.  The  whole  force — now  massed  in  the  saloon 
of  the  Wairarapa — duly  dined,  felicitated  themselves  on  their 
achievements,  and  then  generously  abandoned  the  whole  of  their 
conquests  to  the  original  occupiers,  reserving  only  the  glory. 
The  engineers,  though,  retained  their  spoils — namely,  twenty- 
two  exposed  plates.  The  Wairarapa  gaily  steamed  away  for  the 
Navigators’  Group,  or  Samoa,  on 
Thursday,  July  17th. — The  Fiji  portion  of  the  programme 
had  now  been  duly  done,  and  next  came  the  momentous  ques- 
tion : “ Is  it  possible  that  anything  can  turn  up  this  time  to 
prevent  our  landing  in  the  Samoan  and  Tongan  Islands?” 
Friday,  July  18th. —This  day  was  published  the  first  number 
of  the  “Wairapara  Wilderness,"  surely  a strauge  title  for  a 
newspaper.  Admitting  the  paramount  necessity  of  invoking 
“apt  alliteration’s  artful  aid,”  one  would  think  that  a better 
word  than  “ Wilderness  ” might  have  been  hit  upon.  How 
would  the  “ Wairarapa  Whistle”  have  sounded  ? However,  the 
first  issue  certainly  fulfilled  the  promise  of  the  prospectus,  for 
there  was  truly  nothing  in  it  at  all  calculated  to  “ cause  dis- 
turbance in  this  most  Pacific  Ocean."  It  was  as  innocent  of 
offence  as  Archibald  Grosvenor’s  decalet,  “ Gentle  Jane  was  as 
good  as  gold.”  Indeed,  it  reminded  one  of  the  old  story  of  the 
Scottish  wooer,  who,  on  the  eve  of  their  marriage,  reminded  his 
lassie  that  he  had  been  very  civil,  not  having  snatched  a single 
kiss  during  the  whole  of  their  five  years’  courtship.  “Ou,  ay,” 
said  the  maiden,  “ senselessly  ceevil  ! ” To-night  our  third  enter- 
tainment was  given,  and  another  success  scored. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  PHOTOMICROGRAPHY. 

BY  MAURICE  N.  MILLER,  M.D.* 

Let  me  now  describe,  in  contrast  with  the  above,  what  I 
regard  as  the  very  best  arrangement  that  can  be  made,  with 

* Continued  from  page  574. 


ample  means  and  convenient  surroundings.  We  will  then  com- 
pare the  two,  and  see  how  far  we  may  be  able  to  dispense  with 
the  more  expensive  and  complicated  apparatus. 

The  first  question  to  settle  is  the  source  from  which  we  must 
obtain  our  light  ; and  I unhesitatingly  answer,  directly  from 
tbat  great  source  of  all  light— the  sun. 

Electricity  comes  nearest  to  sunlight  in  value  for  photomicro- 
graphic purp  ises  ; but  unless  the  operator  has  a very  large  stock 
of  patience,  I advise  him  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The 
only  form  that  is  of  the  slightest  u<e,  except  for  low  amplifica- 
tion, is  that  evolved  from  the  arc  lamp,  and  thus  far  we  have  no 
regulators  that  are  certain  to  remain  in  the  optical  axis  of  our 
instruments  fora  single  second.  The  incandescent  lamp  is  of  no 
use,  except,  as  previously  indicated,  for  very  unambitious  attempts 
with  low  powers.  I have  travelled  most  thoroughly  and  con- 
scientiously this  electric  road,  and  let  me  sum  up  my  advice,  to 
you  in  this  little  word — don't  ! 

The  calcium  jet  is  far  better  for  our  purposes  than  the  electric 
light.  It  is  easily  regulated,  can  be  kept  steadily  in  adjustment, 
but  it  is  a very  expensive  luxury.  Besides  this,  there  is  a certain 
hardness,  a cold  black  and  white  that  is  inseparable  from  this 
mode  of  illumination.  I used  to  think  I could  pick  out  calcium- 
light  negatives  from  pictures  made  with  other  modes  of  illumina- 
tion. I don’t  know  that  I would  be  willing  to  say  as  much  now  ; 
but  that  there  is  a cold  challc-and-charcoal  feature  to  prints  from 
such  negatives,  I presume  many  besides  myself  have  noticed. 

The  minor  methods  of  lighting — by  oil,  gas,  Ac. — do  not  de- 
serve any  consideration  at  our  bauds  at  this  time.  We  are 
engaged  in  the  attempt  to  produce  the  very  best  results  obtain- 
able, and  I know  very  well  that  no  amateur  i3  going  to  be 
satisfied  with  silhouettes  made  with  a dark  lantern  attached  to 
a camera  box.  I never  knew  of  a lens  with  power  enough  for 
an  amateur.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  discourage  small  beginnings  ; 
but  I want  you  all  to  aim  high,  and  never  to  rest  till  you  can 
say  your  work  is  good  enough  to  offer  as  patterns  for  others 
to  equal. 

In  presenting  what  I regard  as  the  best  arrangements  for  our 
work,  it  will,  in  reality,  be  a description  of  the  apartments  be- 
longing to  my  new  laboratory,  now  in  course  of  construction. 

First,  a room  which  has  one  window,  at  least,  facing  the  south, 
is  a great  desideratum  ; but,  as  an  illustration  of  what  may  be 
done  under  disadvantages,  many  of  you  may,  perhaps,  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  laboratory  of  the  late  Col.  Woodward 
was  so  located  that  all  of  his  work  had  to  be  done  before  eleven 
o'clock  a.m.,  on  account  of  the  shadow  of  an  adjoining  building. 

Premising  that  we  have  a southern  exposure,  we  must  next 
be  able  to  secure  absolute  darkness  in  our  room.  This  is  best 
accomplished  by  inside  shutters  of  painted  wood,  although  all 
the  windows,  save  one,  may  be  darkened  in  any  way  thought 
desirable.  Let  me  again  say  that  nothing  short  of  absolute 
darkness  will  answer.  With  our  present  highly  sensitive  plates 
the  twilight  of  our  old-fashioned  dark  rooms  will  not  answer. 
Our  one  room  may  possibly  answer,  not  only  for  the  purposes 
of  an  operating  apartment,  but  also  serve  for  the  development 
and  preparation  of  the  plates.  Indeed,  we  may  work  quite 
conveniently,  using  the  room  in  this  double  capacity,  if  we  have 
at  our  command  one  or  two  dark  boxes  in  which  to  allow  slow 
developments  to  proceed  while  we  are  otherwise  engaged,  and 
while  the  room  is  lighted.  Of  course  a separate  dark  room  is 
preferable.  Attached  to  the  window-ledge,  and  outside  the 
window,  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  latter,  we  have  a strong 
rigid  shelf  for  the  heliostat.  This  shelf  should  be  so  strongly 
affixed  that  it  is,  in  reality,  a part  of  the  buildiug.  Mine  is  of 
slate  (although  painted  oak  answers  very  well),  and  the  length 
is  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  window,  while  the  width  should 
be  at  least  twenty  inches.  To  the  window-frame — which  is,  of 
course,  the  one  with  the  southern  exposure — we  must  affix  two 
inside  shutters ; by  this  I mean  a double  shutter,  opening 
vertically  in  the  centre  of  the  window.  The  left  half  of  this 
shutter,  as  you  face  the  window,  need  not  be  hinged,  but 
fastened  permanently  and  rigidly  to  the  wiudow-casing.  The 
right-hand  shutter  is  binged  to  the  casing,  and  must  be  well 
fitted,  so  that  when  closed  the  room  is  instantly  in  perfect 
darkness.  This  requires  the  services  of  a good  mechanic. 

Another  shelf  is  required,  iuside  our  room,  for  our  microscope 
and  accessories,  and  for  this  purpose  a pine  plank,  two  inches 
thick,  and  ten  by  twenty-four  inches,  answers  perfectly.  This 
is  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  window-casing  by  one  end,  and 
the  other  end  is  supported  by  a brace  or  leg  to  the  floor.  This 
should  be  a permanent  fixture,  or,  at  least,  so  fastened  by  screws 
as  to  be  perfectly  rigid.  I should  have  said  in  the  beginning 
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that  the  building,  if  in  a large  town,  ought  to  be  on  a good 
foundation,  and  free  from  tremor.  Our  large  buildings  that 
tremble  with  every  passing  truck  will  not  answer  the  purpose. 

One  more  fixture,  and  we  are  ready  for  the  placing  of  our 
apparatus.  We  require  no  camera  box  other  than  our  apart- 
ment—we  simply  need  a frame  to  hold  the  ground  glass  and  the 
plate-holder.  A frame  of  this  sort  can  be  easily  made,  or  a 
camera  box  may  be  utilized  by  removing  the  front.  This 
should  be  affixed  solidly  to  a stand  that  may  be  raised  or 
lowered,  an  iron  camera  stand  answering  the  purpose  perfectly— 
especially  if,  after  the  proper  position  has  been  obtained,  it  may 
be  readily  and  securely  fixed  to  the  floor. 

( To  be  continued). 


THE  INVENTOR  OF  DISSOLVING  VIEWS. 

Sir, — Can  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Photographic  News 
give  me  any  information  respecting  Henry  Langdon  Childe, 
the  inventor  of  dissolving  views,  who  died  in  1871?  Was 
any  obituary  of  him  published,  and  where?  Date  of  his 
tirth,  period  when  he  first  exhibited  his  method,  and,  in 
fact,  any  information  respecting  him,  I should  be  very 
thankful  for.— Yours,  &c.,  W.  Jerome  Harrison. 

365,  Lodge  Road,  Hockley,  Birmingham. 


||roceebinigs  of  Societies. 


Comsponbfira. 

THE  NITROUS  OXIDE  AND  CARBON 
DISULPHIDE  LIGHT. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  make  a few  observations  on  this  new 
light. 

The  manufacture  of  nitrous  oxide  gas  (protoxide  of 
nitrogen)  is  by  no  means  a simple  matter,  as  the  nitrate 
of  ammonia  crystals  have  to  be  melted  at  a given  heat 
(such  temperature  being  kept  constant  by  a thermostatic 
arrangement)  ; the  gas  is  then  passed  through  three  wash 
bottles,  and  finally  collected.  In  ray  profession  (that  of 
a dental  surgeon)  we  are  supplied  with  N.  O.  gas  com- 
pressed in  iron  or  copper  bottles,  holding  15,  50,  or  100 
gallons.  'J  he  15-gallon  bottles  are  easiest  to  manipulate, 
as  the  gas  is  only  compressed  ; whereas,  in  the  50  gallons 
and  others,  it  is  condensed  to  liquidity.  The  cost  of  fill- 
ing these  bottles  is  about  2d.  a gallon  ; and  if  this  uew 
light  is  as  actinic  as  stated,  half  a gallon  should  be  ample 
for  an  exposure. 

As  there  is  a certain  amount  of  danger  with  the  carbon 
disulphide  vapour,  I should  recommend  casing  the  bottle 
in  iron  gauze,  although  I imagine  if  it  were  made  to  pass 
through  a Woulfe  bottle,  back-flow  would  be  obviated.  I 
give  a rough  sketch  of  my  idea. 


Further,  a3  every  gas  bottle  bears  a label  giving  its 
weight  full  aud  empty,  and  as  15  gallons  weigh  four 
ounces,  the  photographer  who  is  near  an  obliging  dentist 
would  have  little  trouble  in  borrowing  his  gas  bottle  for 
experiments,  and  paying  for  the  quantity  used.  I shall 
shortly  be  trying  this  new  light,  aud  shall  be  happy  to 
give  ray  experiences. — Yours,  &c  , 11.  C.  Braun. 

1,  Kilburn  Square , London,  N.  IF. 


1IOW  TO  TAKE  GOOD  PICTURES  ON  GELATINE 
PLATES. 

Dear  Sir, — I have  taken  much  interest  in  the  very  able 
letters  of  Mr.  Bottoneon  development  with  iron,  and  have 
tried  to  use  it,  but  only  with  partial  success,  as  I have 
never  got  a negative  quite  free  from  a precipitate  when 
dry.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  inform  me,  through 
your  paper,  if  Mr.  Bottouc  pours  the  mixture  on  to  the 
dry  plate  without  first  washing  it  with  water? — Yours 
truly,  G.  B.  Thorneychoet. 


London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

A meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  3rd  inst., 
J.  J.  Smith  in  the  chair. 

C.  Heinrich  Thinks,  who  had  lately  returned  from  the 
Continent,  spoke  of  a novel  drop-shutter  suggested  by  Dr.  Fol, 
which  could  be  quickly  constructed  in  the  field,  it  was  made 
by  cutting  an  elongated  slot  in  a wide  strip  of  black  paste-board, 
and  the  slot  was  passed  iu  fiont  of  the  lens  wheu  an  exposure 
had  to  be  made.  He  recommended  small  cameras  for  tourists, 
accommodated  with  three  lenses,  ranging  in  focus  from  half  to 
one  and  a half  times  the  length  of  plate.  Mr.  Tricks  then 
showed  negatives  exhibiting  fog,  except  in  those  parts  where 
emulsion  had  been  dried  on  the  back  of  the  plate  ; here  the 
image  was  semi-trauspareut,  and  was  a great  source  of  annoyance 
to  those  who  employe  1 English  plates  in  Germany. 

W.  E.  Derenham  attributed  the  marks  in  question  to  the 
circumstance  that  an  unsafe  light  had  been  acting  at  the  back 
of  the  plate. 

L.  Waiinerke  understood  that  plates  sold  in  America 
with  emulsiou  on  the  backs  were  returned  to  the  makers  as  im- 
perfect. 

A.  Mackie  remarked  that  if  this  plan  were  adopted  here, 
five  out  of  six  would  be  returned.  lie  then  showed  a series  of 
prints  made  from  English  commercial  plates,  all  of  which  had 
emulsion  at  the  back  when  developed  ; but  there  was  an  absence 
of  marks. 

W.  Ackland  : It  has  been  said  that  English  plates  do  not 
give  the  marks  referred  to  when  developed  here,  and  on  the 
Continent  they  are  said  to  do  so;  therefore,  the  fault  is  in  the 
use  of  them.  If  an  extremely  sensitive  plate  is  held  up  for 
examination  against  an  unsafe  light,  spots  of  emulsion  on  the 
back  will  check  the  fog. 

Trinks  replied  that  eight  plates  were  developed  at  the 
same  time  in  almost  total  darkness,  ferrous  oxalate  being  used ; 
those  plates  of  German  manufacture  were  perfect,  while  those  of 
Euglish  were  not. 

A.  L.  Henderson  remembered  developing  his  plates  at 
one  time  in  a porcelain  dish  having  large  spots  of  black  varnish 
thereon,  and  he  obtained  marks  like  those  Mr.  Trinks  bad 
shown  ; he  thought  the  yellow  colour  of  emulsion  at  the  back 
was  more  likely  to  absorb  light  penetrating  through  the  film, 
than  to  reflect  it  back,  as  had  been  suggested. 

W.  Cobr  believed  five  ont  of  six  photographers  examined 
their  plates  by  transmitted  light  before  or  during  development. 

J.  D.  Ball  enquired  whether  colour  would  appear  the 
same  in  moonlight  as  by  daylight  ? Sir  'Walter  Scott,  in  his 
“Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,”  says: — 

“ The  moon-beam  kissed  the  holy  pane, 

And  threw  on  the  pavement  a bloody  stain.” 

He  (Mr.  Ball)  had  tried  certain  colours  iu  moonlight,  and  when 
that  light  was  transmitted  he  obtained  a shadow. 

W.  H.  Harrison  said  that  moonlight  was  very  poor  in 
chemical  rays,  and  not  rich  iu  the  rays  of  the  other  end  of  the 
spectrum.  Eveu  if  a red  glass  were  of  light  colour,  and  of  such 
a red  as  to  transmit  the  whole  raDge  of  red  rays  coming  from 
the  moon — two  favourable  conditions  unlikely  to  be  found 
together — he  thought  it  hardly  possible  the  strong  effect 
described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  could  be  produced. 

Mackie  asked  if  anyone  could  give  him  a satisfactory 
answer  regarding  the  line  of  light  surrounding  dark  objects, 
instanced  by  him  in  the  Eastman  Company’s  prints. 

J.  B.  B.  Wellington  attributed  the  phenomenon  to  a 
liberation  of  bromine. 

Messrs.  Deuenua.m  and  Harrison  also  spoke  on  this  subject; 
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and  after  a short  discussion  it  was  arranged  to  deal  with  the 
question  at  the  next  meeting,  when  Mr.  Briginshaw  will  have 
completed  a few  experiments  in  this  direction. 

Montague  L.  Troupe  was  elected  a member  of  the  Association. 


Derby  Photograviiic  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Derby  Photographic  Society 
was  held  at  the  Mechanics’  Institute  on  Wednc  day,  September  2, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Richard  Keene,  and  a most  interest- 
ing paper  on  ‘'Artistic  Photography”  was  read  by  A.  J. 
Cox. 

The  Society  regretted  to  learn  that,  owiug  to  Mr.  F.  W. 
Simpson’s  intended  removal  from  Derby,  they  had  to  elect 
another  hon.  secretary  in  his  place.  A cordial  vote  of  thanks 
was  given  to  him  for  bis  valuable  services,  and  it  was  determined 
to  hold  a special  meeting  at  the  County  Hotel,  on  Tuesday, 
September  22,  at  8 p.m.,  to  present  him  with  an  album  contain- 
ing the  photographs  and  signatures  of  all  the  members. 

James  E.  Kaye  was  unanimously  elected  lion.  Sec.et.iry  in 
place  of  Mr.  Simpson. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Cox  and  Mr.  Keene  brought  the 
meeting  to  a close. 


photographers  who  are  anxious  to  understand  those  branches  of 
chemistry,  optics,  &c.,  that  will  prove  most  useful  to  them.  An 
examination  at  the  end  of  the  course  is  conducted  by  the  City 
and  Guilds  Institute,  who  grant  certificates  and  prizes  to  those 
who  prove  themselves  qualified.  Fees  for  the  course — Members 
of  the  Institution,  12s. ; non-members,  15s.  Half-price  tickets 
— Those  engaged  in  professional  studios,  manufacturers’  labora- 
tories, or  dealers’  warehouses,  can  obtain  half-price  tickets  by 
stating  the  name  of  the  firm  they  are  employed  by,  and  the 
nature  of  their  employment.  These  half-price  tickets  cannot  be 
obtained  before  October  7th,  and  will  be  issued  in  the  Lecture 
room  only,  either  before  or  after  a lecture.  Syllabus  of  Course 
of  Lectures. — Applications  of  photography — history  of  its  deve- 
lopment— chemical  action  of  light — the  chemistry  of  simple 
substances  in  frequent  use,  but  only  so  far  as  practically  con- 
cerns photographers  in  ordinary  work— gelatine,  albumen, 
aspbalte,  pyroxyline,  &c.  Optics. — Reflection,  refraction — the 
measurement  of  light — actinometers,  sensitometers,  photo- 
meters—decomposition  of  light — the  spectrum — absorbing 
media — illumination  of  the  dark-room.  Cameras  and  acces- 
sories.— Testing  cameras,  &c. — exposure  shutters — changing 
boxes — stands,  &c  , &c.  Lenses.— Landscape,  rectilinear,  sym- 
metrical— portrait  combinations,  old  and  new — calculations  con- 


f alk  in  % jstubio. 

A Lecture  by  Leon  Warnerke. — This  (Friday)  evening 
Mr.  Warnerke  will  deliver,  at  eight  o’clock,  a lecture  at  the 
Rooms  of  the  Balloon  Society  Aquarium,  Westminster,  on 
“ A New  Departure  in  Photography.”  He  will,  it  is  understood, 
give  a comprehensive  summary  of  what  has  been  done  in  the 
direction  of  film  photography,  and  will  exhibit  a collection  of 
illustrative  examples.  Tickets  can  be  bad  iu  the  Aquarium 
Building,  or  at  the  offices  of  the  Society,  26,  Budge  Row,  Cannon 
Street,  London,  E C. 

Dinner  in  Honour  of  Sayce  and  Bolton.— On  Wednesday 
last  the  festival  dinner,  organised  by  the  Photographic  Club  to 
commemorate  the  coming  of  age  of  the  bromide  emulsion  pro- 
cess, took  place  at  Auderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  W.  Acklaud 
in  the  chair.  J.  B.  Sayce,  in  responding  to  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  spoke  of  the  early  efforts  to  make  a sensitive  collodion, 
and  pointed  out  the  main  sources  of  failure  which  had  pre- 
vented success  until  Mr.  Bolton  had  himself  devised  the  method 
of  working  which  was  published  just  twenty-one  years  ago. 
From  the  time  when  he  first  sensitized  a collodion  plate  in  the 
bath,  he  had  felt  that  the  bath  must  be  abolished,  as  involving  a 
very  round-about  method  of  making  the  sensitive  film.  W.  B. 
Bolton  responded  briefly,  and  referred  to  the  rapid  extension 
of  emulsion  photography  in  the  present  day.  The  gathering 
was  enlivened  with  songs  and  recitations  by  W.  Cobb,  A.  Cowan, 
W.  E.  Debenham,  Dr.  C.  White,  and  others  ; and  at  a late  hour 
the  company  dispersed  ; but  before  those  present  left  the  room 
it  was  announced  that  Messrs.  Sayce  and  Bolton  had  been 
elected  honorary  members  of  the  Club. 

Marion’s  Tablets  of  Compressed  Pvrogallic  Acid. — Each 
tablet,  which  is  two  inches  square  and  not  quite  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  thick,  weighs  just  one  hundred  grains  ; but  the  upper  surface 
is  not  level,  it  being  deeply  grooved  so  as  to  divide  the  tablet  into 
twenty-five  small  squares  of  four  grains  each.  The  tablet  can 
thus  be  readily  broken  into  doses  of  four  grains  ; the  four-grain 
dose  then  taking  the  form  of  a miniature  biscuit  about  jf"  square, 
and  nearly  thick.  Should,  however,  the  worker  require  two 
grains  or  one  grain,  he  can  cut  this  biscuit  into  four  or  two 
with  sufficient  accuracy  for  all  practical  purposes.  (There  is 
probably  no  reason  why  each  small  square  should  not  bear 
dotted  lines  to  indicate  single  grains.)  Five  of  these  tablets, 
wrapped  in  vegetable  parchment,  and  enclosed  in  such  a box  as 
one  might  take  in  the  waistcoat  pocket,  are  to  the  tourist  rather 
more  than  an  equivalent  to  the  bulky  ounce  bottle  of  pyro  and 
a pair  of  scales. 

A Course  of  Illustrated  I e mures  on  Photography 
and  Chemistry  at  the  Birkueck  Institution. — A course  of 
about  thirty  lectures  (fully  illustrated  by  experiments  and 
demonstrations)  on  “ Photography,  Practical  and  Theoretical,” 
will  be  given  by  H.  Chapman  Jones  (whose  name  is  well  known 
to  our  readers  as  a diligent  experimenter  and  able  lecturer)  on 
Wednesday  evenings,  atrev^n  o’clock,  commencing  October  7th. 
This  course  will  be  specially  suitable  for  amateurs  who  wish  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  art,  as  well  as  for  professional  | 


cerning  lenses — diaphragm,  its  uses  and  effects— rapidity — depth 
of  definition — angle  of  view-  distribution  of  light — flare  spot — 
distortion — chromatic  aberration— achromatism — spherical  aber- 
ration, &c. — the  choice  of  lenses  and  their  use.  Negatives. — 
Production  of  negatives  with  gelatine  dry  plates — various  deve- 
lopers, their  use  and  abuse — methods  of  intensification, 
&c.,  &c. — faults  in  general : how  to  correct  and  how  to  avoi  1 
them— portraiture,  landscape  work,  copying,  &c.  Collodion 
Plates.— Their  preparation  and  use — collodion  positives — 
Daguerreotypes — paper  negatives  (calotype).  Emulsions. — 

Gelatine  and  collodion — preparation — coating  plates,  &c. 
Priuting. — Silver  printing— printing  by  development — printing 
by  salts  of  iron — chrysotype — cyanotype — Platinotype.  Print- 
iug  in  chromated  gelatine-  pigmented  tissue — single  and  double 
transfer  printing  in  carbon — gelatine  reliefs,  &c. — printing  in 
uranium  salts,  &c.  Woodburytype — stannotype — filigrain  or 
water-mark  pictures — heliotype — collotype— photo-lithography 
and  zincography — photo-etched  plates,  &c.  Enamels. — Dusting- 
on  process.  Transparencies. — Enlarged  negatives — reversed 
negatives.  Art  as  Applicable  iu  Photography. — Balance — form 
— chiaroscuro — choice  and  arrangement  of  subjects,  &c.  Classes 
in  chemistry  are  also  held  ; inorganic  chemistry,  by  G.  Chaloner, 
and  organic  chemistry  by  H.  Chapman  Jones. 

A New  Syphon. — Bode  and  Wiinpf  have  designed  a new 
kind  of  syphon,  which  is  of  great  use  in  syphoning  off  acid, 
caustic,  or  poisonous  liquids.  Its  special  feature  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  set  by  suction,  but  by  blowing,  so  that  the 
• liquid  to  be  syphoned  off  can  never  get  into 

the  mouth.  Fig.  I represents  the  construc- 
tion. The  tube  D is  surrounded  by  a 
wider  one  C,  closed  at  the  top,  and  provided 
with  a ball  valve,  B,  at  the  end  E.  On 
putting  the  apparatus  into  a liquid  the  ball 
valve  is  raised,  and  the  tubes  C and  D are 
filled  to  the  height  of  the  surrounding 
liquor.  If  now  air  be  blown  into  the  tube  II, 
the  valve  is  closed,  and  the  liquid  being 
driven  from  C into  D and  F,  sets  the 
syphon  to  work.  The  blowing  is  then  dis- 
continued, and  II  closed.  If  it  be  desired 
to  interrupt  the  flow,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
blow  again  a little  stronger  through  H. 
The  valve  B is  now  pressed  into  its  seat, 
and  no  liquor  being  able  to  enter  the 
syphon,  it  empties  itself.  The  syphon  need 
never  he  removed  from  the  liquid,  either  at 
the  start  or  at  the  end.  C.  Gerhard,  of 
Bonn,  and  the  Moncheberg  Pottery,  are  prepared  to  supply  the 
sjphon  to  the  trade.  It  can  be  made  of  glass,  earthenware, 
ebonite,  india-rubber,  and  metal.  It  is  also  intended  to  fit 
Woulff’s  bottles  with  this  syphoning  arrangement,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  2,  for  drawing  off  acids  in  the  course  of  manufacture. — 
Journal  Chem.  Ind. 

The  Prospectus  of  the  North,  Central,  aud  South  American 
Exposition,  which  opens  on  November  10th  next,  has  been 
issued.  This  new  company  has  been  organised  with  a capital  of 
§500,000.  It  has  purchased  the  buildings  and  plant  of  the 
World’s  Exposition  at  New  Orleans,  and  is  now  in  possession  of 
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the  same.  It  proposes  to  inaugurate  even  a greater  and  more 
interesting  Eposition  than  the  magnificent  World’s  Exposition. 
The  new  company  starts  out  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances ; with  the  buildings  and  accessories  in  hand  and  in  order 
for  occupancy,  and  paid  for,  the  great  bulk  of  their  work  is 
already  accomplished.  Many  of  the  prominent  exhibitors  at  the 
World’s  Exposition  have  left  their  exhibits  intact.  Large  numbers 
will  return  with  greatly  increased  and  far  more  attractive  ex- 
hibits ; and  applications  for  space  from  new  exhibitors  are 
pouring  in  in  large  numbers.  — The  Lithographer. 

Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Fire  and  Water- 
proof Boards  or  Paper  from  Ashestos. — This  invention 
relates  to  the  manufacture  of  non -hygroscopic  asbestos  boards 
or  papers.  American  or  other  soft  fibrous  asbestos,  to  the 
amount  of  20-25  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  dry  finished 
board,  is  taken  and  mixed  with  25-35  per  cent,  of  powdered 
aluminium  sulphate.  When  well  mixed  the  mass  is  impregnated 
with  a 50  per  cent,  solution  of  zinc  chloride  in  water.  After 
washing  with  water,  the  mass  is  treated  with  ammonia,  and 
after  another  washing  with  water,  an  addition  is  made  of  a 10  per 
cent,  solution  of  resin  soap,  mixed  with  an  equal  amount  of 
sulphate  of  alumina.  To  the  pulp  thus  prepared  in  the  rag- 
engine,  inventor  adds  above  35  per  cent,  flour  of  ordinary  or 
“ green  ” asbestos  stone.  Finally,  5 to  8 per  cent,  of  barium 
sulphate  is  added,  and,  when  diluted  with  water  as  required,  the 
pulp  may  be  employed  for  either  machine-  or  hand-made  paper. 
It  is  proposed  to  prepare  a material  suitable  for  roofing  purposes, 
by  covering  on  both  sides  Ordinary  tarred  roofing  paper  or  felt, 
with  asbestos  paper  prepared  as  above. — Jour.  Chem.  Ind. 

Instrument  for  Measuring  the  Thermic  Intensity  of  the 
Solar  Radiation. — The  author  proposes  to  register  the  indica- 
tions of  an  actinometer  giving  the  thermic  intensity  of  the  solar 
radiation,  this  apparatus  receiving  the  solar  radiations  directly — 
i.  e.,  without  the  interposition  of  any  transparent  plate,  and 
being  secured  against  the  disturbing  action  of  the  wind.  The 
registering  actinometer  consists  of  a thermo-electric  element 
inclosed  in  a slender  brass  tube.  One  of  the  soldered  points  is 
in  the  dark,  and  the  other  receives  a bundle  of  solar  rays  falling 
normally  to  its  blackened  surface  in  the  axis  of  the  tube.  This 
tube  is  fitted  with  five  aluminium  diaphragms,  with  apertures 
progressively  decreasing  until  the  last,  which  is  4 m.ra.  in 
diameter,  and  placed  at  suitable  distances.  This  tube  is 
mounted  on  an  equatorial  movement,  which  keeps  its  axis  in 
the  direction  of  the  solar  rays.  Though  freely  exposed  to  the 
sun,  the  actinometric  disc  does  not  receive  the  action  of  air- 
currents  ; there  is  produced  here  a phenomenon  analogous  to 
that  of  Deleuil’s  free  piston-machine.  The  disc  only  receives 
the  sun  upon  a small  part  of  its  surface  ; but,  in  consequence  of 
Peltier’s  phenomenon,  the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  the  quantity 
of  energy  contained  in  the  right  section  of  the  solar  bundle  were 
uniformly  diffused  over  its  surface.  The  two  extremities  of  the 
element,  and  the  points  of  junction  of  the  wires,  are  soldered 
galvano-plastically  by  a deposit  of  copper  to  a circuit  connected 
with  a galvanometer  placed  in  a dark  chamber.  The  actinometer, 
mounted  upon  its  movement,  is  placed  on  the  roof.  The 
indications  of  the  mirror  galvanometer  are  registered  photo- 
graphically by  an  arrangement  which,  with  some  modifications, 
is  identical  to  that  used  by  Mascari  for  registering  terrestrial 
magnetism  and  atmospheric  electricity. — A.  Crova  in  the 
Chemical  News. 

Photographic  Club.  — The  subject  for  discussion  on 
Wednesday,  September  16th,  will  be  on  “ Halation.”  Saturday 
afternoon  outiog  at  Westerham  ; train  leaves  Charing  Cross  at 
1.40. 


Comsj?onb*nts. 

*»*  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 
It.  L.  Me  D. — 1.  The  idea  is  a good  one,  and  you  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  carrying  it  out ; but  you  will  have  to  make  a few 
preliminary  experiments  as  to  exposure.  Probably  about  two 
yards  will  serve.  2.  Such  specimens  of  old  processes  can  be 
obtained  occasionally  ; but  if  you  are  in  a hurry,  the  best  way 
will  be  to  advertise  for  what  you  require. 

E Calvert. — Add  more  acetic  acid,  and  use  the  solution  fresh.  1 
Victim. — The  process  is  worked  by  several,  but  more  especially  by 
the  inventor,  J.  Albert,  Hof-photograph,  Vienna. 

II.  ('.  Braun. — The  information  cannot  be  usefully  given  in  the 
compact  way  you  wish.  See  articles  which  appeared  in  our  vol- 
ume for  1882,  pp.  673,  690,  "06,  738,  770. 


William  Mathf.ws. — Your  communication  to  hand.  A proof 
shall  be  sent  to  you, 

II.  Spink. — 1.  The  article  was  written  by  W.  Barry,  photo- 
grapher, of  Hull ; and  if  you  write  to  him  he  will  no  doubt  give 
you  further  particulars.  2.  We  have  asked  one  who  has  been 
very  successful  in  this  lino  to  write  such  an  article,  and  hope  to 
publish  it  shortly. 

C.  H.  W.— One  of  the  best  potash  and  soda  developers  is  that  of 
F.  C.  Beach ; it  is  made  as  follows  : — 

Pyro  Solution. 


Warm  distilled  water  

...  2 ounces 

Sulphite  soda  (chem.  pure) 

...  2 „ 

Dissolve : and  when  cold,  add — 

Sulphurous  acid  

...  2 ounces 

Pyrogallic  acid  

Potash  Solution. 

...  $ ounce 

A 

( Water  

...  4 ounces 

A 

( Carb.  potash  (chem.  pure) 

...  3 „ 

B 

C Water  

...  3 „ 

( Sulphite  soda  (chein.  pure) 

...  2 „ 

A and  B are  now  combined  into  one  solution, 

which  will  measure 

between  eight  or  nine  fluid  ounces.  To  develop  an  8£  by  6J  plate 
which  has  had  a drop-shutter  exposure,  take  water  three  ounces, 
and  add  thereto  half  an  ounce  of  No.  1 and  three  drams  of  No.  2 
of  the  potash  solution,  increasing  the  latter  to  fi  ve  drams  in  case 
the  image  hangs  back.  For  a plate  which  has  had  the  proper  ex- 
posure, or  which  has  been  somewhat  over-exposed,  add  to  the 
three  ounces  of  water  three  drams  of  No.  1 and  one  dram  of  No  2. 
After  a minute’s  time,  if  the  image  fails  to  appear,  add  a second 
dram  of  the  potash,  repeating  the  additions  at  intervals  of  a 
minute  until  developing  commences. 

E.  II.  Holder. — It  is  an  instrument  likely  to  be  useful  if  employed 
intelligently. 

Halo. — It  seems  to  us  that  it  arises  from  a reflection  from  the 
edges  of  one  of  the  glasses,  or  from  the  brass- work.  Black  the  I 
edges  of  the  glasses,  and  line  the  tube  with  black  velvet.  Look  j 
also  to  the  edges  of  the  mount. 

B.  W.  J. — Our  publishers  effect  the  registration  at  a cost  of  one  and 
sixpence  for  each  picture. 

Ed.  J.  Hughes. — 1.  Use  a black  background  in  taking  the  original. 

2.  The  latter  is  coated  twice.  3.  One  of  the  rapid  symmetrical  • 
or  rectilinear  type. 

J.  W It  seems  to  us  that  the  mischief  is  due  toinsudicient  washing.  I 

You  must  remember  that  when  a film  is  hardened  by  alum,  there  I 
is  great  difficulty  in  thoroughly  removing  all  traces  of  a soluble  i 
substance. 

II.  Pickering. — We  cannot  lay  hands  on  it  just  now,  but  will 
look  for  it.  Please  let  us  know  how  the  matter  progresses. 
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Frank  M.  Sutcliff  (Whitby)— 2 Photos,  of  River  Esk  Viaduct. 

Shrubsoi-f.  (Davey  Place,  Norwich)— Photo,  of  Prince  of  Wales,  Prince 
Albert  Victor,  and  Officers  of  P.W.O.  Artillery  Militia. 

A.  C.  Worth  (Stockbridge,  Hants.)— Photo,  of  Weymouth  Pier,  with 
Swans. 

A.  W.  Pagf.  A Co.  (Elm  Street,  Kingston-on-Thames)— Photo,  of  Prince 
ofWales,  Prince  Albert  Victor,  Hon.  H.  L.  Bourke,  and  others. 

F.  R.  Lr  nuk  (408,  Edgware  Road) — 2 Photos,  of  Mdlc.  Antoinette 
Trebclli. 

A.  O.  Gibson  (Penzance)— 3 Photos,  of  ‘•Bishop”  Light  House,  Scilly 
Isles. 

J.  J.  Thompson  (Omagh)— Photo,  group  of  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
and  others  at  Baron’s  Court. 

W.  Piper  (Camborne) — 4 Photos,  of  C.  A.  V.  Conybeare,  B.A. 

Winter  & Son  (Hull) — Photo,  of  Painting  of  R.M.  steamers,  Orlando 
and  Angelo. 

C.  Taylor  (Chislehurst) — Photo,  of  Mr.  .1.  Laing,  Mrs.  Laing,  and  Others. 

W.  Gartuwaite— Photo,  of  Hydraulic  Tower  at  Grimsby  Docks. 

T.  Hirst  (Ilorsforth,  Leeds)— Photos,  of  Universities  Cricket  Team  and 
Yorkshire  County  Cricket  Club. 

If.  L.  Morel  (Iivson  Green,  Notts)  — 2 Photos,  of  Ch'ld  in  a Hamper. 

W.  G.  Honey  (Di vises)  —Photo,  of  three  Children  ; ditto  of  two  Children. 

R.  W.  Robinson  ( Winwood,  Tunbridge  Wells)— Photos,  entitled  “ ’Twixt 
Cup  and  Lip  ” ; “ Why  Don’t  you  Speak  for  yourself,  John  ! •’ 

A.  A.  Inolis  (Carlton  Hill,  Edinburgh) — 15  Photos,  of  Pictures  in  National 
Gallery. 

R.  K.  N.  Flam  ink  (Aston,  Birmingham) — 2 Photoi.  of  War  Picture  in 
Lower  Grounds,  Aston. 
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A LADY  PHOTOGRAPHER  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

The  first  of  three  photographs  sent  to  us  by  a lady  corres* 
pondent  who  prefers  to  be  known  to  our  readers  under  tke 
nom  Je  plume  of  “.lean  Ville,”  is  a very  striking  picture 
of  one  of  the  peak*  known  as  the  Zwei  Schwestern  the 


view  being  taken  from  the  other  peak.  Considering  that 
one  does  not  often  meet  with  good  Alpine  photographs, 
and  very  seldom  indeed  meets  with  notably  excellent  ones, 
it  is  especially  pleasing  to  meet  with  the  latter  when  they 
are  the  result  of  a woman’s  energy  and  skill. 

“Jean  Ville  ” writes  thus  with  respect  to  the  picture  of 
one  of  the  “ Sisters”  “ The  Zwei  Schwestern  (or  Two 
Sisters)  is  a double-peaked  rock  well  seen  to  the  north 
from  Pontresina.  Its  ascent  necessitates  a violent  display 
of  gymnastics  on  the  part  of  both  guide  and  tourist.  On 
reaching  the  summit  of  the  first  (or  westerly)  peak,  the 
aspect  of  the  second  is  most  startling,  the  face  of  the  rock 
being  so  perpendicular  that  one  is,  at  first,  quite  unable 
to  trace  any  possible  route  up  it.  The  ascent,  however,  is 
made  up  the  very  centre  of  the  rock  seen  in  the 


. ccompanymg  photograph ; and  as  my  two  companions 
(t  e ginde  Christian  de  Christian  Grass  and  an  English 
lady)  slowly  climbed  from  ledge  to  ledge,  I had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  noticing  from  my  position  on  the  first  peak  the 
exact  line  of  ascent.  The  bHe  noir  of  the  climbing  photo- 
grapher—the  tripod — was  much  in  our  way  while  going 
up  the  farst  peak,  which,  though  less  sensational  in 
appearance  at  a distance,  is  far  more  difficult  to  climb 
than  the  other.  Our  sturdy  little  guide,  however,  was  so 
anxious  to  have  a picture  of  himself  perched  on  so  lofty 
a height,  that  he  made  light  of  his  work.  In  fact,  a week 
before,  when  I made  my  first  ascent  of  the  Sisters,  the 
suggestion  that  I should  return  there  with  my  camera 
came  from  him.” 


With  respect  to  the  remaining  photographs,  we  have  the 
following  from  the  pen  of  “ Jean  Ville  ” : — “A  view  of  Piz 
Roseg  and  Piz  Tscneierva  from  near  the  summit  of  tin 
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Corvatsch,  is  included  with  those  from  the  Sisters,  as, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  found  of  interest ; also  the  channel 
of  the  Grand  Moulin,  or  Glacier  Mill,  on  the  Morteratsch 


Glacier;  this  was  difficult  to  photograph,  as  the  camera 
had  to  be  placed  nearly  over  it,  and  slep3  cut  in  the  wall 
of  ice  for  the  points  of  the  tripod  to  rest.” 


YELLOW  FEVER. 

Unoer  the  above  somewhat  startling  title,  Dr.  H.  W- 
Vogel  issues,  in  the  Pholoyraphische  Nolizen , a word  of 
warning  with  regard  to  the  fading  of  silver  prints,  which 
is  well  worth  the  consideration  of  English  photo- 
graphers. 

“In  the  last  few  weeks,”  says  the  Doctor,  “I  have  in 
various  places  noticed  photographers’  show-cases,  and  have 
been  shocked  at  the  number  of  yellow  pictures  I discovered 
in  them.  I found  these  not  only  in  the  establishments  of 
“ small  ” photographers,  but  also  in  those  of  large  firms.  It 
is  true  that  the  evil  was  not  always  so  noticeable  that  it 
would  come  under  the  observation  of  the  laity ; still,  to 
the  skilled  eye,  the  symptoms,  although  they  might  only 
indicate  the  first  stage,  were  quite  visible.  Many  of  the 
pictures  which  were  actually  in  the  * yellow  fever’  stage 
belonged  to  firms  of  which  I know  that  the  printing  pro- 
cess is  conducted  with  the  greatest  care.  Surely  when, 
in  spite  of  all  care,  the  evil  is  so  frequent,  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  in  our  modern  system  of  printing  ? ” 

Dr.  Vogel  proceeds,  after  giving  veut  to  the  lamenta- 
tions just  quoted,  to  answer  the  question  which  forms  the 
last  clause  of  our  quotation.  lie  points  out.,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  very  position  of  a photograph  in  a show- 
case is  liable  to  give  rise  to  fading,  as  compared  with  that 
of  a print  in  an  album  or  hung  on  the  wall  of  a room.  At 
the  same  time,  he  gives  a curious  example  of  the  possibility 
of  rapid  fading,  even  in  the  last-mentioned  position. 

Dr.  Vogel  had,  in  an  old  houseof  his,  a numberof  valuable 
photographs  (silver  prints,  presumably,  though  he  does 


not  say  so)  hanging  on  the  walls.  These  had  remained 
unchanged  for  ten  years.  When,  however,  he  removed 
them  to  the  walls  of  a new  house,  which  had  not 
thoroughly  dried,  eight  weeks’  time  yefiowel  them  com- 
pletely ! It  is  pointed  out  that  show-cases  may  sometimes 
priseut  conditions  similar  to  the  last  mentioned.  The 
piiuts  which  Dr.  Vogeljias  kept  dry  in  his  albums  have  in 
no  way  changed.  Indeed,  they  “differ  from  wine,  in  the 
matter  of  keeping,  only  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  improve 
like  this  latter.” 

'l'he  Doctor,  having  so  far  pointed  out  the  damage 
which  arises  from  dampness,  points  out  that,  as  absolute 
dryness  is  unattainable  for  photographs  in  any  ordinary 
circumstances,  it  comes  to  be  a question  of  time  only  when 
some  effect  will  be  produced  on  them  by  dampness,  even  if 
other  conditions  are  favourable.  He  points  out  that  the 
sea  air  is  particularly  detrimental,  as  is  also  the  damp  heat 
of  the  tropics,  and  this  especially  in  the  case  of  mounted 
prints.  He  then  goea  on  to  describe  in  a more  precise 
manner  what  he  considers  to  be  the  chief  causes  of  the 
“ yellow  fever”  in  silver  prints.  These  are  : — 

First.  Insufficient  fixing.  Not  less  than  five  grammes 
(say  eighty  grains)  of  hypo  should  be  used  to  each  sheet  of 
paper  fixed.  The  size  of  the  sheet  referred  to  is  not  given, 
but  it  is  presumably  about  17  by  22  inches,  the  usual  size. 
The  result  of  the  use  of  a less  quantity  of  hypo  is  the 
danger  of  the  formation  of  an  insoluble  double  hyposul- 
phite of  silver  and  soda  in  the  paper-.  This  is  rrot  imme- 
diately decomposed,  but  is  through  time,  when  “ the 
yellow  fever  ” infallibly  appears.  This  fault  is  more  liable 
to  occur  than  might  be  supposed,  because  a principal,  how- 
ever careful  he  may  be  in  seeiug  that  the  prints  are  care- 
fully washed,  is  liable  to  overlook  the  weighing  out  of  the 
hypo,  in  which'case,  to  his  surprise,  he  finds  his  prints 
turning  yellow  in  spite  of  all  his  care  in  the  matter  of 
washing. 

Second.  Insufficient  washing.  This  fault,  Dr.  Vogel 
says,  is  of  less  conrmon  occurrence  than  it  used  to  be. 

We  may  say  that,  from  recent  observations  made  in  this 
country,  and  also  from  experiments  made  by  ourselves,  we 
are  led  to  doubt  if  hyposulphite  of  soda  left  in  prints  will 
produc e yellowness.  It  will  undoubtedly,  at  any  rate  when 
assisted  by  damp,  result  in  fading  iu  the  sense  of  weaken- 
ing of  the  image  ; but  this  is  something  very  different 
from  yellow  discolouration. 

Third.  Dampness,  against  the  inroads  of  which  Dr.  Vogel 
sees  no  certain  remedy,  as,  apart  from  imperfect  fixing  or 
washiug,  the  albumen  itself  contains  the  germs  of  the  dis- 
order, if  dampness  only  be  granted.  “ Sulphur  is  con- 
tained in  albumen,  and,  if  decomposition  steps  in,  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  is  produced,  which  is  followed  by  yellow- 
ing as  a certainty.” 

Dr.  Vorrel,  as  we  have  seen,  mentions  the  influence  of 
the  material  used  for  mounting,  as  conducive  to  yellowing  ; 
but  he  scarcely,  we  think,  lays  enough  emphasis  on  it. 
We  should  ourselves  have  set  the  mountant  used  for 
fixing  silver  prints  to  their  boards  as  probably,  in  prac- 
tice, the  principal  cause  of  fading,  and  of  fading  which  very 
frequently  takes  the  form  of  “yellow  fever.” 

We  have  in  our  possession  a number  of  large  albums  of 
photographs  done  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  agr>.  One 
of  these  belongs  to  the  old  Scotch  “ Exchange  Club,”  so 
far  as  we  know  now  extinct,  so  that  the  photographs  are 
not  a collection  all  finished  by  one  hand,  but  by-  many. 
They  are  fixed  in  albums,  the  edge  of  the  prints  only  beiug 
glued  down.  There  is  scarcely  a case  in  which  the  prints 
are  not  faded  and  yellowed  when  they  are  gummed  down. 
We  have  been  able  to  ascertain  that  at  least  some  were 
fixed  with  starch  ; indeed,  it  is  probable  that  all  were. 
The  centre  of  the  priuts  are  for  the  most  partiu  very  good 
preservation,  as  also  are  throughout  several  prints  which 
have  been  slipped  between  the  pages  of  the  album  without 
any  mounting  at  all. 

L>r,  Vogel,  after  bewailing  the  lack  of  permanence  of 
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silver  prints,  naturally  turns  his  attention  to  other  pro- 
cesses, so-called  permanent  ones.  Carbon  printing  is  the 
first  which  he  mentions,  but  he  seems  by  no  means  great  ly 
inclined  towards  it.  lie  considers  its  permanence  to  be  by 
no  means  very  great.  ‘'The  same  [carbon  prints] 
certainly  do  not  turn  yellow  so  long  as  the  pigment  is 
genuine,  but  they  are  very  easily  destroyed  by  mechanical 
means,  and  particularly  by  damp  weather,  when  they 
show  an  inclination  to  leave  their  supports.”  He  regrets 
the  disappearance  of  “ the  beautiful  pigment  transparencies 
which  used  to  decorate  so  many  reception  rooms.” 

On  the  whole,  platinum  printing,  which  Dr.  Vogel  says 
was  first  practically  worked  by  Dr.  Albert,  of  Munich, 
seems  to  oiler  to  him  the  greatest  likelihood  of  success  in 
the  future  : and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  expense 
is  quite  double  that  of  silver  pi  intiug.  He  considers  the 
permanence  of  a platinum  print  to  be  far  greater  than 
that  of  a silver  print  on  albumeuized  paper,  and  even  hints 
an  opinion  that  it  is  more  permanent  than  a carbon  print 


PHOTOTYPE  BLOCKS  BY  E.  FIIEWING. 

At  the  present  time  many  persons  are  occupied  in  making 
phototype  blocks  in  which  the  grain  is  regular  and  mecha- 
nical—in  fact,  blocks  which  in  appearance  more  or  less 
closely  resemble  those  of  Ives.  As  regards  the  use  of  relief 
photographs  adapted  for  use  in  the  printing  press,  we  may 
point  out  that  ever  since  Ives  introduced  his  method,  there 
has  been  a steady  advance,  both  as  to  the  frequency 
with  which  such  blocks  are  used,  and  as  regards  their 
quality. 

One  of  the  most  recent  workers  in  this  direction — E. 
Frewing,  of  Lavender  Road,  Clapham— has  made  us  two 
blocks  from  silver  prints  supplied  to  him  by  us,  and  we 
place  the  results  before  our  readers. 


The  second  is  from  a very  pretty  little  study  of  child 


life,  sent  to  us  the  other  day  by  T.  G.  Whaite  ; he  sent  it, 
among  others,  to  show  the  kind  of  result  he  could  get  on 
the  Eastman  paper. 


The  first  is  a photograph  of  a ruined  powder  mill  near 
Philadelphia,  from  an  original  taken  on  a washed  collodion 
emulsion  plate  by  C.  R.  Pancoast,  of  that  place.  The 
Powder  Mill  is  a favourite  subject  for  the  camera  among 
the  photographic  amateurs  of  tha  Quaker  city,  and  there 
are  few  among  them  who  have  not  taken  one  or  more  nega- 
tives of  it. 


gfobicfos. 

Reports  of  Observations  of  the  Total  Eclipse  of  the 
Sun,  August  7,  18G9.  By  Prof.  J.  H.  O.  Coffin. 
( Nautical  Almanac  Office,  Washington,  U.S.,  Mag,  1885.) 
Here  is  presented  a work  which  is  nominally  a report  as  to 
how  a sum  of  £1,000,  voted  by  Congress,  was  spent  in  con- 
nection with  eclipse  observations  during  1869.  The  158 
pages  of  printed  matter  in  large  quarto,  now  before  us, 
together  with  ten  illustrated  plates,  are  not,  however,  by  any 
means,  a mere  statement  of  accounts,  but  a comprehensive 
treatise  on  practical  solar  eclipse  observations,  so  far 
embodying  the  results  of  previous  and  subsequent  work  as 
to  make  the  volume  one  which  deserves  a place  in  the 
reference  library  of  every  physicist. 


The  Rights  and  Liabilities  of  Cyclists.  By  J.  A. 

Williamson.  Price  sixpence.  ( London : IUffie,  Fled 

Street.) 

Now  that  so  large  a proportion  of  out-door  photographers 
patronise  the  wheel — whether  as  a “ bike  or  as  a “ tiike  ” 
— for  taking  their  cameras  afield,  this  little  work  will  be 
of  service  to  many  of  our  re  dels. 

It  seems  hard  that  everyone  is  assumed  to  have  a com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  law,  but  if  this  assumption  were 
not  made,  it  is  pretiy  certain  that  such  difficulties  in 
legal  administiation  would  arise  as  to  far  outbalance 
any  advantage  from  the  contiaiy  assumption.  lie 
who  mounts  a cycle  for  the  first  time  not  uufrequently 
launches  himse'f  ou  the  road  without  having  made 
himself  familiar  with  those  rules  which  are  universal 
throughout  the  country  ; and  now  and  theu  not  only  brings 
his  machine  to  complete  grief  as  a consequence,  but  has 
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maybe,  a bill  to  pay  in  addition,  as  a certain  class  of 
drivers  are  by  no  meaus  indisposed  to  wreck  a tricycle 
when  a safe  opportunity  presents  itself  ; hence  we  should 
advise  those  photographers  who  adopt  the  cycle  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  camera  to  carefully  read  J.  A.  Williamson’s 
little  book  before  taking  to  the  road.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  a master  is  responsible  for  the  acts  of  a servant 
while  acting  on  his  behalf,  so  that  a careless  assistant  who 
takes  to  the  road  with  tricycle  and  camera  may  run  up  a 
long  bill  of  costs  for  his  employer.  As  regards  this  matter, 
the  book  under  notice  says  : — 

“ A master  is  responsible  for  the  wrongful  act  of  his  servants, 
even  if  it  be  wilful,  reckless,  or  malicious,  provided  the  act  is 
done  by  the  servant  within  the  scope  of  his  employment  and  in 
furtherance  of  his  master’s  business  or  for  the  master’s  benefit. 
Where  the  master  entrusts  a tricycle  or  other  machine  to  his 
servant  to  be  used  by  him  in  furtherance  of  his  (the  master’s) 
business,  or  for  the  execution  of  his  orders,  the  master  will  be 
responsible  for  the  negligent  management  of  the  machine  so 
entrusted,  so  long  as  the  servant  is  using  it  or  dealing  with  it 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  employment. 

“In  all  cases  of  improvident  and  negligent  driving  the  master 
will  be  responsible  if  the  servant  was  driving  about  the  master’s 
business,  or  using  the  master’s  machine  for  the  master’s  benefit., 
and  the  master  cannot  exonerate  himself  from  liability  by  show- 
ing that  the  servant  has  acted  in  wilful  disobedience  to  his 
orders,  or  made  a detour  to  call  on  a friend,  or  to  gratify  some 
purpose  of  his  own.  If  the  servant,  however,  was  going  on  a 
frolic  of  his  own,  without  being  at  all  on  his  master’s  business, 
then  the  master  would  not  be  liable  in  case  of  an  accident 
occurring.” 


A GRIEVOUS  DIFFICULTY,  AND  ITS  SOLUTION. 

BY  J.  N.  MC’N. 

Write  it  for  the  News?  Well,  yes,  I don’t  mind,  although 
the  laugh  is  undoubtedly  against  myself.  You  see  it 
happened  “ thusly.”  I had  lately  become  the  happy 
possessor  of  a whole-plate  camera,  with  carriers  for  haif- 
and  quarter-plates  included  in  the  outfit,  so  that  anything 
I wished  “ to  take,”  from  43  by  to  84  by  64,  was  mine. 
It  will  be  readily  understood  that,  having  this  apparatus, 
and  a neat,  compact,  and  handy  dark-room  at  my  disposal, 
it  was  not  long  before  I was  amongst  the  “ operations,” 
and  almost  everything,  from  the  cat  upwards,  was  per- 
formed upon  with  varying  success,  and  many  were  the 
plates,  and  much  the  expense  thereof,  wasted  in  gaining 
experience.  At  last  I was  able  to  take  a fair  negative ; 
and  one  afternoon,  having  visitors  (my  intended  and  her 
mother)  I was  induced  (?)  to  try  my  hand  on  my  sweet- 
heart, and  “ take  ” her  right  off  at  once  and  for  ever,  with- 
out even  the  help  of  the  parson.  Marching  her  into  the 
yard  1 forthwith  rigged  up  and  set  about  the  task  with  my 
usual  energy  (?)  I soon  had  matters  arranged,  and 
“ snapped  ” her  off — don’t  be  alarmed,  Mr.  Editor,  I didn’t 
eat  her — and,  developing  the  plate,  found  the  exposure 
hardly  correct,  so  went  at  it  again. 

This  time  I used  the  double  slide,  and  took  my  love  in 
two  positions.  Development  brought  out  one  plate  to 
perfection,  but  although  both  plates  were  in  the  same  tray, 
with  the  same  developer,  no  amount  of  coaxing  would 
bring  out  the  other,  not  even  a shadow.  Here  was  a 
puzzle,  besides  which,  my  Amanda  averred  that  the  picture 
which  would  not  come,  “ was  the  best ; it  was  her  favourite 
position” — a profile.  Nothing  remained  but  to  try  again, 
so  two  more  shots  were  fired,  with  precisely  the  same 
result.  That  settled  the  question.  Of  course  the  plates 
were  wrong  ; something  was  certainly  the  matter  with  some 
of  them,  that  was  self-evident ; so,  determined  to  sift  the 
matter  to  the  bottom,  another  box  was  opened,  and  two 
more  exposed.  Just  the  same;  one  “turned  up,”  or 
rather  “ came  out,”  the  other  wouldn’t  budge  a mark. 
This  would  not  do  anyhow  ; I would  write  to  the  maker, 
and  see  how  it  was  he  came  to  turn  out  such  bad  plates, 
and  by  that  night’s  post  I accordingly  wrote,  receiving,  in 


course,  a courteous  reply,  asking  that  two  exposed  but  un- 
developed, and  two  uuexposed  plates  might  be  sent  to  him. 
Meanwhile,  thinking  that  the  developer  might  be  at  fault, 
although  I did  not  see  how  it  could,  I tried  three  more 
double  exposures,  using  a different  developer  to  each, 
which  resulted  as  before,  in  three  pictures  and  three 
blanks. 

Two  exposed  and  two  unexposed  plates  were  packed  up 
for  transit  to  the  maker  as  requested,  but  before  sending 
them,  it  occurred  to  me  that  as  I had  had  a batch  of  full 
plates  in  at  the  same  time  as  the  quarters,  they  might 
possibly  be  the  same,  and  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  try 
them,  so  that  if  they  proved  wrong,  the  whole  lot  could  be 
returned  together.  Proceeding  to  put  a couple  in  the 
slide,  it  was  necessary  I should  remove  the  quarter-plate 
carrier  1 had  been  using  for  my  previous  operations,  and 
my  feelings  may  be  better  imagined  than  described,  when 
I discovered,  cosily  lying  uuder  the  carrier,  the  piece  of 
black  cardboard,  full-plate  size,  which  I use  for  placing 
between  the  plates  when  making  an  exposure. 

Here  was  a solution  of  the  difficulty  from  an  unexpected 
quarter,  and  whether  mortification  at  being  guilty  of  so 
silly  a trick,  or  gratification  in  having  at  last  solved  what 
seemed  an  insurmountable  problem,  reigned  predominant, 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  This,  however,  I will  venture  to  say  : 
never  again  shall  I be  found  guilty  of  a similar  folly  ; and 
if  what  I have  written  only  serves  to  guard  some  enthusi- 
astic brother  amateur  from  an  error  of  like  nature,  my 
object  in  placing  this  “grievous  difficulty”  before  your 
readers  will  be  accomplished. 


POSITIVES  ON  GELATINO-CHLORIDE  OF 
SILVER. 

BY  W.  M.  ASHMAN  AND  R.  OFFORD. 

Eighth  Article. 

We  will  suppose  that  a suitable  paper,  such  as  Rive,  Saxe, 
Remit  Rive,  or  a well-sized  material  of  other  make 
possessing  strength,  whiteness,  close  texture,  and  freedom 
from  impurities,  has  been  chosen,  and  that  a coating  of 
starch  and  gelatine  mixture,  in  which  one  or  other  of  the 
salting  formulae  mentioned  by  us  on  page  533,  has  been 
incorporated  ; then  the  next  step  is  to  dry  tbe  same  in  a 
manuer  favourable  to  easy  manipulation  when  the  work 
of  sensitizing  begins,  the  whole  process  being  analogous 
to  that  of  preparing  and  finishing  albumenized  paper. 
Here  we  may  remark  that  we  stroDgly  recommend 
experimentalists  to  make  use  of  the  commercial  paper 
expressly  manufactured  for  photographic  purposes,  and 
supplied  by  all  stock  dealers  under  the  cognomen  of 
4‘  plain  ” at  something  like  one-third  the  price  of  nlbu- 
menized ; by  so  doing  they  will  obviate  the  tedious 
processes  of  calendering,  extra  sizing,  forming  sub- 
strata, &e. 

GelatiDe-amilo  mixtures,  such  as  we  have  mentioned, 
set  quickly  when  spread  upon  paper,  and  in  the  moist  state 
are  particularly  susceptible  to  iujury  ; for  this  reason,  then, 
in  order  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  abrasion  of  the  surface, 
it  will  be  advisible  to  pass  the  sheets  or  lengths  of  freshly 
coated  paper  along  rods  conveniently  fixed  in  the  coating 
room,  and  to  allow  them  to  remain  (surface  outward)  in 
that  position  until  the  margins  are  no  longer  tacky. 
Coated  paper  dries  from  the  edges  towards  the  centre,  and, 
if  permitted  to  do  so  spontaneously,  would  be  difficult  to 
flitten  afterwards;  therefore,  when  it  has  reached  the 
stage  referred  to,  it  is  more  convenient  to  finish  the 
process  on  racks  made  for  that  purpose.  Light  wooden 
frames  of  suitable  dimensions,  traversed  by  cords  in 
opposite  directions,  answer  well  for  the  work.  Flattening 
out  the  corners  and  placing  the  paper  in  piles,  surface 
uppermost,  follows,  and  in  due  course  the  woik  may  be 
repeated,  this  time  reversing  the  surface,  our  object  being 
now  to  get  the  paper  to  lie  quite  flat.  Removal  from  the 
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drying  room  to  a cooler  apartment,  and  subjecting  the 
carefully  straightened  heaps  to  pressure  between  two  deal 
boards,  will,  in  time,  effect  our  purpose.  By  exerting 
considerable  pressure  for  twenty -four  hours,  it  will  cause 
the  paper  to  lie  flat  enough  for  trimming  and  packing,  in 
a similar  condition  to  that  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
receive  ordinary  albumenized  paper  for  sensitizing. 

Two  forms  of  sensitizer  have  been  found  to  suit  this 
kind  of  paper ; one,  a solution  of  silver  nitrate  in  a neutral 
condition,  and  the  other  a similar  solution  rendered  acid 
by  an  admixture  of  citric  acid.  The  former  admits  of  the 
use  of  any  of  the  ordinary  toning  mixtures,  provided  the 
proportion  of  organic  salts,  acids,  &c.,  in  the  coating  are  not 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  haloid,  but  paper  so  sensitized 
will  not  keep  white  beyond  a few  dr.ys.  The  latter  tones 
better  in  a special  bath  such  as  we  intend  to  mention,  and 
retains  its  purity  fora  much  longer  time  ; this  cbaiacteiistic 
may  be  developed  still  further  in  either  case  by  thoroughly 
washing  the  paper  after  its  removal  from  the  sensitizing 
bath,  some  details  regarding  which  we  shall  describe 
further  on.  To  prepare  the  neutral  sensitiziug  solution, 
we  t.ike  of 

Silver  nitfate  80  grammes 

Water  ...  1 litre 

When  dissolved,  pass  through  Swedish  filtering  paper,  or 
a piece  of  clean  sponge  packed  tightly  in  the  neck  of  a 
glass  funnel.  The  liquid  is  then  tested  with  litmus  paper, 
when,  if  it  be  found  slightly  acid,  the  correction  can 
readily  be  made  by  adding  a small  trace  of  sodium 
carbonate.  Sensitizing— or  floating,  as  it  is  sometimes 

called— doe3  not  need  particular  description,  since  every- 
body is  familiar  with  that  process ; it  will  be  sufficient  to 
say  that  the  filtered  solution  is  poured  into  a clean  flat 
dish,  supported  on  a level  table,  the  apartment  being  illumi- 
nated by  artificial  light,  or  daylight  passed  through  golden 
fabric.  A sheet  of  paper  is  laid  down  in  contact  with  the 
surface  of  the  silver,  remaining  there  long  enough  to  en- 
sure a chemical  change  in  the  coating — that  is,  for  the 
soluble  haloid,  citrate,  tartrate,  or  other  salts  to  be  con- 
verted into  silver  salts  which  are  sensitive  to  light.  Three 
minutes’  floatiug  will  do  this,  when  the  now  sensitized  paper 
should  be  lifted  from  the  solution  and  suspended  from  a 
corner,  or  thrown  over  a clean  rod  in  the  drying  room. 
When  direct  artificial  heat,  such  as  an  ordinary  coal  fire, 
is  employed  for  quickly  drying  the  paper,  more  care  will 
have  to  be  observed  than  is  usually  found  necessary 
with  albumen,  owing  to  the  tendency  the  surface  has  to 
become  discoloured  by  excessive  heat— scorched,  in  fact. 
For  fuller  details  on  sensitizing,  see  pages  100  and  138, 
vol.  xxvii. 

Some  rapidity  is  gained  by  exposing  the  dried  paper  to 
the  fumes  of  ammonia  hydrate,  and  the  effect  of  the  gas  is 
to  slightly  accelerate  toning,  but  the  influence  exerted  on 
the  latter  process  is  not  sufficient  to  demand  more  than 
passing  notice.  Paper  fuming  can  be  best  performed  by 
supporting  the  sensitive  surface  something  like  sixteen  to 
eighteen  inches  above  a dish  containing  about  twenty 
cubic  centimeters  of  strong  liquid  ammonia,  the  whole 
being  enclosed  in  a light  and  air-tight  box ; twenty 
minutes’  exposure  to  fresh  ammonia  is  the  limit  usually 
required  for  paper  prepared  according  to  our  formula. 
Papers  containing  less  acid  do  not  require  so  long  ; this, 
however,  is  merely  indicative  ; the  correct  time  requisite 
must  be  settled  by  the  experimentalist  himself,  since  no 
hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  applied  to  any  process  iu  which 
the  conditions  may  be  varied  to  such  au  extent  without 
altogether  departing  from  the  main  features. 

All  that  need  be  said  concerning  the  actual  work  of 
printing  is,  that  the  paper  darkens  faster  in  the  light  than 
albumen,  and  the  proofs  do  not  require  to  be  printed 
much,  if  any,  deeper  than  it  is  intended  they  should  appear 
when  quite  finished;  all  other  conditions  remaiu  about 
the  same. 


Reverting  to  the  acid  sensitizer  alluded  to  above,  we 
take  : — 

Silver  nitrate 80  grammes 

Water 1 litre 

dissolve,  and  add  : — 

Citric  acid  ...  ...  ...  8 grammes 

Should  there  be  an  opalescent  appeannee  iu  the  solu- 
tion, a few  drops  of  strong  nitric  acid  will  quickly  dissolve 
it. 

Floating  is  conducted  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  fuming  with  ammonia  are  more  pronounced  than 
in  the  case  of  the  alkaline  bath,  because,  most  probably, 
additional  citrate  of  silver  is  formed. 

An  increase  in  the  speed  of  printiog,  as  well  as  con- 
sideiable  assistance  towards  keeping  sensitized  paper 
fairly  white  for  a somewhat  long  peiiod,  may  be  gained 
by  removing  the  nitrate  salts  formed  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  silver  nitrate,  and  that  of  the  haloid  and  other 
added  salts,  and  replacing  them  with  silver  nitrate  and 
certain  other  compounds  of  a more  or  less  organic  nature. 
Our  experiments  in  this  direction  are  not  yet  complete, 
but  they  have  been  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  induce  U3 
to  continue  them  ; and  in  the  meantime,  our  readers  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  repeating  experiments  on  the 
lines  of  those  we  have  already  made,  out  of  which  they 
may  discover  some  facts  of  practical  utility. 

In  an  exhaustive  series  of  articles  on  “Silver  Printing 
by  Means  of  Albumen,”  written  many  years  ago  for  the 
pages  of  the  Photographic  News  by  MM.  Davanne  and 
A.  Giraud,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  removal  of  unacted 
upon  silver  nitrate  conferred  keeping  properties  upon  a 
papir  so  sensitized  ; but  the  resulting  prints  were  ex- 
ceedingly poor  in  quality,  and,  moreover,  printed  very 
slowly.  Not  long  since  a very  able  leader  in  these 
columns  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of  preserving  paper 
in  the  sensitive  condition,  and,  among  other  things,  the 
writer  pointed  out  how  vigour  could  be  obtained  after  a 
considerable  amount  of  washing. 

Our  experiments  have  been  carried  out  upon  similar 
lines,  and  we  propose  to  detail  some  of  them.  Sheets  of 
paper  coated  with  salted  gelatine  and  starch,  in  accord- 
ance with  our  formula,  were  floated  one  minute  each  upon 
one  of  the  above  silver  nitrate  solutions,  and  all  but  one 
were  afterwards  washed  in  three  successive  water  baths. 
These  we  will  designate  A,  B,  C,  L),  E.  A was  not  washed ; 
B was  washed,  and  re-floated  for  one  minute  upon  a similar 
silver  solution,  diluted  with  twice  its  volume  of  water ; 
C was  also  floated  upon  the  same  solution  after  -5  gramme 
of  citric  acid,  and  1-6  gramme  ot  cand’ed  sugar  had  been 
added.  D received  similar  treatment,  and  was  again  floated 
ufon  a dilute  solution  of  potassium  and  sodium  citrate. 
E was  washed  half-an-hour,  then  the  same  treatment  as  C, 
followed  by  a short  immeision  in  a dilute  solution  of  sodium 
acetate.  B,  C,  and  D printed  rapidly,  viz.,  in  less  than  half 
the  time  required  for  ordinary  freshly  prepared  and  fumed 
albumenized  paper  ; A,  not  washed,  was  slower,  but  not 
so  slow  as  albumen  ; E gave  only  a faint  image  after  an 
hour’s  exposure  to  a good  light,  as  also  did  another  sheet 
washed  for  half-au-hour,  and  not  re-sensitized. 

So  far  as  regards  toning,  there  was  not  much  to  choose 
betweeu  A,  B,  C,  or  D;  the  latter,  however,  was  the  most 
vigorous.  From  these  and  other  tests,  which  space  will 
not  permit  us  to  record  just  now,  there  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  that  this  class  of  paper  could  be  prepared  com- 
mercially to  work  very  satisfactorily.  In  our  own  trials 
we  merely  blotted  off  the  superfluous  liquids  in  each  case 
before  proceeding  to  the  next  stage. 

We  have  said  so  much  on  the  subject  of  toning  that  it 
may  be  considered  by  some  quite  unnecessary  to  add  any- 
thing more  ; but  as  we  have  tound  that  a method  of  toning 
(which  is  very  little  used  in  this  country)  has  proved  more 
energetic  than  many  of  the  ordinary  solutions,  we  deemed 
it  advisable  to  include  it.  The  mixture  we  refer  to  is  the 
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{•old  and  uranium  toning  bath,  and  wc  make  it  as 
follows : — 

1. — Auric  chloride,  1 per  cent,  solution  ...  20  c.c. 

Water •••  100  it 

Sodium  bicarbonate,  sufficient  to  neutralize  any  acid  that 
may  be  present. 

2. — Uranium  nitrate,  1 per  cent,  solution  ...  20  c.c. 

Water 100  „ 

Sodium  bicarbonate,  a little  more  than  enough  to  neutralize 
the  acid. 

ThU  may,  to  an  extent,  be  known  by  the  disappearance 
of  much  of  the  colour;  but,  in  most  cases,  we  presume, 
litmus  paper  will  be  employed  for  the  purpose. 

A slightly  alkaline  stage  having  been  reached,  No3.  1 
and  2 are  mixed,  and  500  c c.s  of  water  added,  when  the 
bath  becomes  ready  for  immediate  use.  This  bath  works 
better  directly  after  mixing,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
there  is  any  economy  iu  using  a bath  over  and  over  again, 
provided  steps  are  taken  to  recover  the  most  expensive 
metal. 

Toning  i3  carried  a little  further  than  it  is  desired  the 
prints  should  appear  when  finished ; we  prefer  that  the 
proofs  should  receive  at  least  three  washing  waters  before 
entering  the  toning  bath,  and  upon  leaving  that  solution 
we  pass  them  into  water  containing  sodium  chloride  (one 
of  salt  to  one  thousand  of  water)  iu  order  to  check  further 
toning  action.  It  i3  well  to  give  the  prints  one  or  two 
changes  in  clean  water  before  transferring  them  to  the 
tixing  bath,  which  may  be  of  the  ordinary  one  to  five 
strength,  and  ten  minutes  of  constant  agitation  therein 
will  effect  thorough  fixation  ; but  we  do  not  think  this  can 
be  done  in  less  time  than  we  have  named. 

Copious  washing  afterwards  may  be  regarded  as  a 
necessity,  and  the  use  of  a one  per  cent,  alum  solution  as 
an  eliminator  is  also  to  be  recommended,  since  it  plays 
the  double  part  of  hypo  destroyer  and  agent  for  hardening 
the  surface,  which  appears  to  be  needed  in  order  to  with- 
stand damage  during  washing.  It  is  also  desirable  to 
render  the  surface  of  any  prints  which  have  to  be  bur- 
nished tolerably  hard,  and  the  ordinary  commercial  alum 
helps  to  do  that. 

Alum  can  be  made  use  of  at  a much  earlier  stage  of  the 
process  with  some  advantages,  especially  when  a sub- 
stratum of  gelatine,  either  with  or  without  barium  sulphate, 
has  been  put  upon  the  paper.  Chrome  alum  can  be  used, 
but  in  that  case  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  distinct 
advantage  beyond  hardening  the  gelatine  ; while  as  a set- 
off, we  have  increased  difficulty  of  toning,  plus  a certain 
amount  of  colour  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  alum 
employed.  Common  alum  is  free  from  the  second  objec- 
tion, and  a stronger  toning  bath  than  it  i3  usual  to  employ 
overcomes  the  first  named;  in  fact,  by  doubling  the  pro- 
portions of  uranium  and  gold  above  mentioned,  without 
altering  the  quantity  of  water  there  given,  any  would-be 
recalcitrant  will  tone  favourably.  Substratuins  hardened 
with  alum  are  not  easily  soluble  in  any  subsequent  process 
of  coating;  the  presence  of  alum  also  helps  to  keep  silver 
salts  from  penetrating  through  the  back  of  the  paper,  aud 
so  favours  the  image  remaining  upon  the  surface.  More- 
over, common  alum  does  most  assuredly  increase  printing 
vigour. 

Since  penuing  the  previous  article,  we  have  still  further 
varied  the  proportions  of  gelatine  aud  starch  there  given 
with  results  which  are  likely  to  prove  most  useful. 
For  instance,  by  increasing  the  gelatine  we  get  paper  that 
will  stand  a good  deal  of  rough  usage.  By  reducing  the 
gelatine  we  obtain  matt  surface  prints  of  remarkable 
beauty,  possessing  a tooth  for  working  upon  which  other 
processes  do  not  yield.  The  whites  are  of  great  purity, 
without  any  tendency  to  harshness,  and  the  shadows  have 
all  the  intensity  that  may  be  requisite  in  a photographic 
print. 

Frinting  speed  is  also  a matter  of  some  importance,  aud 


in  this  case  is  less  than  one  half  that  required  for  obtain- 
ing an  ordinary  silver  print ; added  to  which,  toning  as 
above  is  under  complete  control,  and  is  a comparatively 
easy  undertaking  for  a novice.  When  we  consider  the 
supreme  advantages  accruing  from  methods  of  direct 
priuting  against  any  plan  of  development,  which  must 
necessarily  possess  in  some  degree  the  elements  of  un- 
certainty, we  recognise  in  this  process  a possible  future 
which  conuot  be  over-estimated,  and  we  think  that  a matt 
surfaced  amido-gelatine  print,  either  home  prepared 
throughout,  as  we  have  indicated,  or  perhaps  upon  a 
machine  co  ited  paper,  more  conveniently  obtained  from  a 
commercial  source,  will  be  greatly  admired  and  much  used 
by  non-professional  photographers,  who  are  not  bound  to 
study  the  public  taste.  Professional  photographers  who 
test  the  value  of  the  process  will  find  it  admirably  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  a base  for  high-class  artistic  work 
in  monochrome,  or  miniature  finishing  in  water-colour. 


COMPOSITE  PORTRAITURE. 

BY  JOSEPH  JiSTUOW. 

The  process  of  composite  photography  has  been  applied  to  the 
solution  of  two  problems:  1.  Given  a series  of  objects  having  in 
common  an  interesting  characteristic,  to  find  a single  type  which 
shall  represent  the  whole  group.  2.  Given  a series  of  representa- 
tions of  the  same  object,  to  find  a single  representation  which 
shall  give  a superior  effect  by  combining  the  strong  points,  and 
neglecting  the  defects,  of  each  of  the  series.  The  latter  problem 
is  by  far  the  simpler.  The  composite  of  six  medallion  heads  of 
Alexander  the  Great  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  real  Alexander 
better  than  any  one  of  the  originals,  because  the  probability  of 
the  six  artists  having  introduced  the  same  inaccuracy  is  very 
small.  In  the  first  problem,  however,  we  are  introducing  an 
essentially  new  face — a type  representing  par  excellence  the 
peculiar  characteristic  for  which  the  originals  were  grouped 
together.  In  combining  the  portraits  of  criminals,  the  object 
is  to  get  a type  of  criminality  ; in  combining  the  portraits  of 
national  academicians,  one  of  recognized  scientific  ability. 

Other  methods  of  producing  a type  are  when  the  artist  puts 
on  paper  the  general  effect  of  more  or  less  unconscious  observa- 
tion of  physical  peculiarities  in  the  class  of  persons  represented  ; 
or  when  the  anthropologist  selects  among  a number  of  savages, 
for  instance,  one  who  was  judged  to  have  all  the  distinctive 
marks  of  his  tribe  in  neither  an  exaggerated  nor  a deficient 
degree,  and  yet  combined  with  them  no  individual  eccentricities 
— in  short,  that  much-talked-of  average  man,  whom  one  does 
not  meet  every  day.  Composite  photography  aims  to  take  this 
process  out  of  the  hands  of  erring  judgment  aud  vague  imagina- 
tion, and  reduce  the  art  of  type-getting  to  a mechanical  one  of 
combining  photographs. 

In  several  cases,  when  various  images  have  been  combined  to 
elicit  a type,  it  has  happened  that  the  resultant  has  been  re- 
markably similar  to  one  individual  of  the  group  represented.  This 
was  strikingly  illustrated  iu  the  portraits  published  in  Science, 
No.  118.  Mr.  Galtm  mentions,  that  in  one  such  case  he  took  a 
second  composite,  omitting  the  face  which  resembled  the  first 
composite,  and  the  two  pictures  thus  obtained  were  practically 
alike.  In  the  case  of  the  national  academicians,  the  gentleman 
referred  to  as  representing  the  type  was  not  one  of  the  sitters  at 
all.  The  explanation  of  this  peculiarity  (excluding  all  possibility 
of  meliauical  error  in  photographing)  seems  to  be  possible  in  two 
ways.  It  may  be  regarded  as  an  example  of  what  has  been 
spoken  of  as  “ prepotency,’  which  meaus  that  one  set  of  features 
was  so  powerful  and  characteristic  as  to  outweigh  the  effect  of 
all  others  not  in  harmony  with  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  peculiar  face  is  really  very  nearly  the  arithme- 
tical mean  in  point  of  appearance  of  its  class.  For  example,  if 
we  desired  the  average  height  of  twenty-one  men,  five  of  whom 
were  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height ; five,  five  feet  nine  inches 
high;  one,  five  feet  eight  inches  ; five,  five  feet  seven  inches  ; aud 
five,  five  feet  six  inches,  each,  we  might  take  the  man  of  five  feet 
eight  inches  as  the  average  of  the  lot.  This  individual  would 
then  be  the  mean  of  his  class,  just  as  the  one  face  was  the  mean 
of  its  class.  If,  now,  we  omit  the  man  of  just  five  feet  eight 
inches  iu  height,  the  average  of  the  group  is  not  altered  in  the 
least.  So,  also,  in  omitting  the  one  photograph,  as  Mr.  Galton 
observes,  the  type  is  not  altered.  This  leads  probably  to  the 
latter  explanation. 
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The  problem  is  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms  iu  the  combina- 
tion of  but  two  faces.  The  result  in t here  ought  to  be  the  exact 
mean  between  the  two  originals.  If  the  composite  resembles 
one  more  than  the  other,  we  must  regard  that  one  as  the  more 
powerful  characteristic  face  ; if  it  resembles  each  of  the  originals, 
they  probably  resemble  each  other  ; if  it  differs  from  both,  they 
differ  from  each  other.  That  is,  the  mean  of  the  three  iuches 
and  five  inches  does  not  differ  much  from  either,  nor  do  they 
differ  much  from  each  other  : the  mean  of  one  inch  and  seven 
inches  is  also  four  inches,  but  the  differences  between  them  and 
the  mean  are  large. 

I have  attempted  to  experiment  with  ordinary  photographs, 
and  without  the  elaborate  apparatus  of  composite  photography, 
and  give  my  results,  in  the  hope  of  thus  placing  the  process 
within  the  reach  of  every  one. 

The  mast  natural  method  of  combining  two  pictures  is  by 
means  of  the  well-known  Brewster  stereoscope.  I tried  this, 
and  was  surprised  at  the  splendid  result.  I went  to  work  with 
all  the  fervour  of  an  original  discoverer,  but  afterwards  found, 
on  looking  at  Mr.  Galton’s  article,  that  he  had  done  the  same. 

I mention  this,  because  Mr.  Galton  himself,  in  the  same  place,* 
admits  an  independent  suggestion,  both  of  this  and  of  composite 
photography,  in  the  shape  of  a letter  from  Mr.  Austin,  of  New 
Zealand,  to  Charles  Darwin. 

It  was  easy  to  arrange  a device  by  which  oue  of  the  two  photo- 
graphs could  be  raised  or  lowered,  moved  laterally,  and  also 
swung  arouud  its  centre  so  as  to  bring  its  image  exactly  in  corres- 
pondence with  that  of  the  other  photograph.  The  ouly  requisites 
are  that  the  two  pictures  be  approximately  of  the  same  size  and 
position.  When  these  requisites  were  not  satisfied,  I found 
other  methods  of  combining  them,  as  will  appear  below.  With 
an  ordinary  stereoscope  and  a family  album,  anyone  has  the 
means  of  an  amusing  aud  instructive  study.  A few  of  the  re- 
sults gotten  in  this  way  may  be  worth  recording. 

As  was  said  before,  in  uniting  two  pictures,  say  of  two  sisters 
that  are  commonlv  considered  to  resemble  each  other,  the  com- 
posite is  very  much  like  either.  Some  will  call  it  more  like  the 
one,  some  more  like  the  other.  By  alternately  closing  each  eye, 
.and  then  opening  both,  the  observation  becomes  more  striking. 
If  the  pictures  represent  persons  who  are  total  strangers  to  each 
other,  the  result  is  often  an  entirely  different  face  from  either. 
The  effect  is  peculiar  of  combining  the  photographs  of  two 
persons  of  opposite  sex.  The  male  face  seems  to  predominate  ; 
but  this  is  probably  due  to  the  influence  of  the  beard,  moustache, 
&c.  ; for  in  combining  children  of  opposite  sex,  or  using  photo- 
graphs of  adults  with  smooth  faces,  the  predominance  disappears. 
Like  the  beard,  so,  too,  the  hair,  costume,  &c.,  are  apt  to  lend 
an  undesirable  peculiarity  to  the  composite.  This  can  be  partly 
avoided  by  cutting  out  the  shape  of  the  face  proper  in  white 
paper,  and  attaching  it  with  a rubber  band  to  the  photograph, 
thus  combining  the  features  alone.  On  the  same  principle,  one 
can  combine  the  upper  part  of  one  face  with  the  lower  part  of 
another  by  covering  with  paper  the  suitable  parts  of  each. 

One  can  combine  persons  of  different  ages  with  good  result. 
A youug  lady  of  twenty,  combined  with  her  mother  of  sixty, 
gives  a lady  of  about  forty  years  of  age.  A still  more  striking 
case  is,  when  a girl  and  her  grandmother  give  as  a composite  a 
middle-aged  woman  much  more  like  her  mother  than  like  the 
girl  herself,  or  her  graudmother,  although  a family  resemblance 
runs  through  the  group. 

As  Mr.  Galton  says,  the  effect  is  often  to  idealize  the  faces.  A 
composite  of  two  photographs  of  the  same  person  gives  a com- 
posite far  bi  tter  than  any  photograph  actually  taken  of  the 
individual.  The  combination  of  a photograph  of  a person  at  one 
age,  with  that  of  the  same  person  at  a different  age,  is  very  much 
like  what  the  person  looked  at  an  intermediate  age.  The  effect 
of  hair,  costume,  &c.,  often  spoils  the  results.f 

While  the  combination  with  an  ordinary  stereoscope  is  very 
satisfactory,  there  are  a few  advantages  in  using  the  original 
form  of  the  instrument  as  it  was  invented  by  Wheatstone.  This 
consists  of  two  mirrors  set  at  right  angles,  and  two  bars  running 
out  perpendicularly  to  the  faces  of  the  mirror.  Along  these 
1 ars,  uprights,  holding  the  photographs,  can  be  moved.  One 
eye  looks  into  each  mirror,  and  the  combination  of  the  two 
images  takes  place.  Differences  in  size  of  the  photographs  can 
be  accounted  for  by  moving  the  larger  one  further  off,  and  the 
smaller  one  nearer.  As  soon  as  the  two  images,  as  seen  side 
by  side,  are  of  the  same  size  and  position,  the  bars  are  moved 

* Inquiries  into  Human  Faculty. 

+ I would  suggest  that  this  method  oSers  a means  of  studying  the  nature 
of  the  expression  of  the  emotions. 


on  their  common  axis  until  the  images  coalesce.  The  composite 
thus  formed  is  even  better  than  the  Brewster  stereoscope,  aud 
the  arrangement  lends  itself  to  a greater  variation  in  the  experi- 
ment. Two  cautions  may  be  useful:  First,  the  head  must  not 
be  moved.  A prong  of  wood  attached  to  the  instrument,  and 
held  between  the  teeth,  will  be  an  aid.  Second,  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  two  pictures  must  be  alike,  or  else  the  more  strongly 
illuminated  will  give  the  character  to  the  composite. 

While  composite  photography  has  always  made  use  of  photo- 
graphs, there  is  no  impossibility  in  making  a composite  directly 
from  the  original  sitters.  A Philadelphia  photographer  has  been 
successful  in  producing  a composite  of  two  sisters  from  actual 
life.  The  method  is,  doubtless,  more  troublesome  than  the 
usual  one.  With  the  Wheatstone  stereoscope,  oue  can  combine 
living  faces  by  having  two  persons  assume  appropriate  positions  ; 
and,  as  before,  by  guiding  the  movements  of  their  heads,  uniting 
the  images  in  the  mirrors.  Both  the  full  face  and  the  profile 
give  a peculiar  and  life  like  effect. 

The  most  common  difference  in  the  position  of  photographs, 
as  ordiuarily  taken,  is  the  direction  of  the  head ; that  is, 
whether  more  of  the  left  or  the  right  side  of  the  face  is  shown. 
Two  photographs  looking  iu  opposite  directions  cannot  be  com- 
bined by  auy  of  the  above  methods.  A simple  device  over- 
comes the  difficulty.  A piece  of  mirror  i3  hold  directly  in  front 
of  the  face  between  the  two  eyes.  The  two  pictures  are  set 
side  by  side  ; one  is  looked  at  directly'  with  one  eye,  while  tho 
other  is  seen  reflected,  and,  of  course,  reversed  in  the  mirror. 
By  moving  the  photograph  until  its  reflection  coincides  with  the 
other,  a perfect  blending  takes  place. 

I have  tried  combination  by  means  of  the  zoetrope.  Simple 
figures  can  be  satisfactorily  combined  ; but  so  complicated  a 
design  as  the  human  face  is  accompanied  by  a vagueness  of  out- 
line aud  detail  which  render  the  process  useless.  By  using  five 
or  six  of  each  of  the  two  photographs  to  be  combined,  a distinct 
face  is  seen.  Even  theu  the  result  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  in 
the  stereoscopic  combination.  Besides,  there  is  no  way  of 
accounting  for  small  differences  in  the  photographs.  In  com- 
bining several  pictures,  one  gets  nothing  but  a jumble  of  faces. 

The  fatal  objection  to  all  these  hand-processes  is,  that  but  two 
photographs  cau  be  combined  at  once.  To  unite  the  resultant 
composite  of  two  or  more  stereoscopes,  is,  perhaps,  possible,  but 
would  certainly  prove  very  troublesome.  An  apparatus  that, 
by  a system  of  mirrors,  would  superimpose  a series  of  images, 
suggests  one  method  of  extending  the  processes  above  described. 
— Science. 


ELECTRICAL  ILLUMINATION  OF  OBJECTS  FOR 
PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY. 

BV  DB.  H.  VAN  HECBCK. 

The  Author  observes  that  the  electric  light  enables  the  observer 
to  see,  without  difficulty,  details  which  arc  invisible,  or  but  im- 
perfectly visible,  with  ordinary  means  of  illumination.  The 
reason  he  gives  for  this  is,  first,  because  the  electric  light  con- 
tains more  blue  and  violet  rays  than  the  light  of  lamps  or  gas  ; 
and  secondly,  because  it  has  a specific  intensity  considerably 
greater  than  other  artificial  light,  and  therefore  permits  the  use 
of  much  more  oblique  rays.  The  results  obtained  by  Dr.  II. 
Van  Ileurck  have  been  confirmed  by  Dr.  Von  Voit,  of  Berlin  ; 
Dr.  Stein,  of  Munich  ; and  Prof.  MaxFlesch,  of  Berne,  who  have 
satisfied  themselves  that  the  incandescent  form  of  electric  light 
affords  the  illumination  par  excellence  of  the  micrographer. 

The  electric  illumination  of  the  microscope  has  entered  upon 
a new  phase  through  the  Trouvd  apparatus,  which  can  be  used  for 
the  most  difficult  investigations  in  micrography  and  photo- 
micrography'. The  battery  consists  of  a small  ebonite  box,  the 
inside  of  which  is  divided  for  two-thirds  of  its  height  into  six 
compartments,  communicating  at  the  bottom  by  a small  aperture 
between  each.  The  elements,  each  consisting  of  two  rods  of 
amalgamated  zinc  placed  beween  three  carbon  rods,  and  attached 
to  the  cover,  being  coupled  in  tension,  and  may  be  let  down  into 
the  liquid,  or  withdrawn  therefrom,  or  more  or  less  immersed 
according  to  the  power  required  at  the  time. 

The  illuminating  apparatus,  attached  to  the  front  of  the 
battery,  or  made  to  slide  with  universal  joint  on  a standard,  so 
as  to  throw  its  light  in  auy  direction  desired,  is  the  llcSiot-Trouve 
pliotophore,  originally  devised  for  surgical  operations  and  the 
examination  of  the  cavities  of  the  body.  The  photophore  con- 
sists of  a nickelised  brass  tube,  in  which  the  incandescent  lamp, 
of  special  form  with  a straight  filament,  occupies  the  middle.  At 
the  back  end  is  a reflecting  mirror,  and  at  the  front  a condensing 
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lens  with  adjustment,  by  which  converging,  diverging,  or 
parallel  rays  may  be  obtained.  As  the  light  from  the  reflector 
might  be  objectionable  in  certain  very  delicate  observations,  a 
small  blackened  disc  is  added  for  covering  the  reflector  at  will, 
and  a diaphragm  may  be  placed  on  one  or  other  side  of  the  lens 
for  intercepting  the  light  from  its  edges. 

The  battery  is  capable  of  maintaining  the  lamp  for  two  hours, 
producing  a light  which  may  be  utilised  in  certain  cases  of 
photo -micrography,  but  which  is  much  too  intense  for  ordinary 
microscopic  research.  By  a slight  modification  of  the  battery, 
however,  by  which  only  three  or  four  of  the  elements  are  coupled, 
and  the  rest  added  as  the  battery  becomes  exhausted ; or  by 
employing  a lamp  of  slighter  power,  the  exact  degree  of  light 
required  may  be  obtained.  The  battery  evolves  no  fumes,  and 
the  expense  of  maintenance  is  very  slight.  The  charge,  including 
loss  of  zinc,  costs  2d.,  that  is  to  say,  Id.  per  hour,  or  a halfpenny 
an  hour  if  the  small  Steam  lamp  be  used. — Society  of  Arts 
Journal. 


Jfates. 

The  Photographic  Exhibition.  All  exhibits  must  be  in 
on  or  before  Monday  next,  the  24th  instant.  Information 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary,  E.  Cocking,  57,  Queen’s 
Road,  Peck  ham,  S.E. 


A correspondent  writes  to  tell  us  of  a novel  use  to 
which  he,  as  an  amateur  photographer,  says  he  has  lately 
turned  his  camera.  He  is  a dweller  in  a south-western 
suburb,  and,  being  an  ambitious  horticulturist,  his  garden 
has  naturally  been  chosen  by  the  cats  of  his  neighbours  as 
their  favourite  rendezvous.  His  complaints  led  to  no 
practical  results,  each  of  his  neighbours  persisting  he  must 
be  mistaken  in  supposing  their  cat  took  part  in  the  feline 
revel  to  which  he  alluded.  He  accordingly  waited  for  the 
first  bright  moonlight  night,  and  having  stationed  himself 
at  his  back  window  with  his  camera  in  position,  and  his 
best  flower  bed  in  focus,  used  his  skill  to  such  purpose  that 
by  the  morning  he  was  in  possession  of  evidence  which 
incriminated  every  cat  in  the  terrace  as  a trespasser  on  his 
domain. 


It  was  comparatively  easy  work,  he  goes  on,  to  prepare 
the  photograph,  and  to  despatch  to  each  neighbour  the 
cat-carte  in  which  tbeir  feline  was  most  clearly  en  evidence. 
With  each  carte  he  sent,  too,  a short  written  communica- 
tion, pointing  out  that  the  guilt,  of  which  he  had  before 
communicated  his  suspicions,  being  now  fully  established, 
he  should  give  no  further  warning  ; and,  last  of  all,  came 
this  miuatory  postscript : “ I shall  not  focus  your  tabby 
With  my  camera  again ; the  next  time  I focus  it  will  be 
with  a shot  gun!”  Our  correspondent  does  not  tell  us 
how  he  managed  instantaneous  photography  by  moonlight ; 
and  as  he  did  not  enclose  us  any  of  the  pictures,  we  will 
merely  credit  him  with  a lively  imagination,  and  assume 
that  his  skill  in  the  use  of  the  long-bow  is  at  least  equal  to 
his  adroitness  either  with  camera  or  shot-gun. 


Another  drop  of  nearly  one  penny  per  ounce  in  the 
price  of  silver,  which  has  taken  place  since  our  article  of 
last  week  was  written,  points  to  a still  further  decline 
before  long  ; and  even  if  Mr.  Norman’s  ultimatum  of  one 
shilling  an  ounce  be  altogether  wrong,  we  may,  before  many 


years  have  gone  by,  be  able  to  buy  our  silver  very  much 
cheaper  thau  at  present. 

If  a humorous  contemporary  may  be  credited,  a photo- 
grapher has  done  for  Mr.  George,  the  famous  runner, 
what  an  American  artist  some  time  previously  accomplished 
for  “Maud  S.,”  the  celebrated  trotting  mare  of  America, 
that  trotted  a mile  in  the  phenomenal  time  of  two 
minutes  eight  seconds  and  three  quarters.  He  has 
secured  a series  of  negatives  of  the  positions  assumed  by 
our  wonderful  champion  of  the  cinder-path  whilst  taking 
his  fastest  strides,  so  that  amateurs  in  years  to  come  who 
have  never  seen  George  will  be  able  to  closely  study  the 
manner  in  which,  as  the  sporting  reporters  say,  “ he  made 
his  running.” 


The  exhibition  of  a young  lady’s  photograph  in  the  show- 
case of  a suburban  photographer  the  other  day  very  nearly 
brought  about  disastrous  results.  The  young  lady  in 
question  sat  for  her  portrait,  and  she  being  exceeding 
charming  in  appeai’ance,  the  photographer  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  put  a copy  in  his  case.  It  had  not  hung 
there  two  days  before  the  youDglady  came  to  him  in  sore 
distress  and  implored  him  to  take  it  out,  because,  as  she 
explained  blushingly,  she  had  had  it  taken  unknown  to  her 
parents,  to  give  to — well,  not  a lidy  friend.  If  any  of  her 
friends  or  her  relations  saw  the  picture — which  they  were 
pretty  sure  to  do— it  would  be  so  embarrassing,  so  she  said, 
for  her  to  account  for  her  having  been  photographed.  The 
photographer  was  a gallant  man  ; he  sacrificed  his  feelings, 
took  the  portrait  out  of  the  case,  and  the  damsel  tripped 
away  happy  in  her  mind. 


By  virtue  of  the  Patent  Laws  Amendment  Act,  which 
has  just  been  published,  those  applications  for  patents 
which  have  been  abandoned  in  their  first  stage  will  not  be 
open  for  public  inspection. 


The  Dusseldorf  and  Dresden  artists  have  entered  into  a 
solemn  compact  to  wear  a distinctive  dress.  The  latter 
have  chosen  the  costume  of  Rubens,  and  the  former  that 
of  Rembrandt.  A contemporary  remarks  that  “the  idea 
is  capable  of  wide  application,  and  each  profession  or  trade 
might  wear  a suit  of  clothes  by  whi  h his  calling  could  be 
ascertained.”  In  the  early  times  of  photography,  the  dress 
de  rigueur  for  a professor  of  the  art  was  a velvet  coat  and  a 
slouched  felt  hat,  of  Brobdingnagian  width  of  brim. 
Where  is  the  photographer  who  would  dare  thus  to  attire 
himself  now-a-days  ? 


The  funeial  of  W.  B.  Woodbury  took  place  on  Saturday 
afternoon  at  Abney  Park  Cemetery,  in  accordance  with  our 
note  last  week.  Besides  the  family  and  friends,  many 
persons  well-known  in  photographic  circles  were  present. 


Photographs  of  the  notable  buildings  and  picturesque 
places  in  London  are  plentiful  enough.  Would  it  not 
point  a valuable  moral  if  somebody  photographed  the 
ugliness  of  London  ? We  refer  more  particularly  to  the 
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hideous  blocks  which  are  everywhere  rising  up  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  working  classes.  The  dwellings  in 
which  they  used  to  live  were  dirty  and  miserable,  but  they 
were  not  so  depressing  as  are  their  successors.  Is  it  really 
necessary  tint  these  buildings  should  be  like  barracks? 
Antiquity  very  often  renders  a house  picturesque,  but 
these  “ blocks  ” are  apparently  built  to  defy  time.  The 
main  thoroughfares  of  London  promise  to  be  a collection 
of  palaces,  but  everywhere  else  we  are  threatened  to  be 
surrouuded  with  buildings  positively  appalling  in  their 
ugliness  aud  monotony.  If  a photographic  exhibition  of 
all  that  is  ugly  in  the  way  of  Loudon  street  architecture 
could  only  be  organised,  perhaps  public  attention  would 
be  drawn  to  the  matter,  and  the  evil,  if  not  averted,  at 
least  mitigated. 


For  the  depth  of  despair  in  regard  to  the  photographing 
of  children,  commend  U3  to  the  operator  who,  in  the  re- 
cesses of  his  daik  room,  after  a twentieth  attempt  to  secure 
the  features  of  an  um-uly  youngster,  thus  delivered  him- 
self: — “Joshua  commanded  the  sun  and  moon  to  stand 
still,  and  he  was  obeyed ; but  I’m  hanged  if  he’d  have 
succeeded  with  this  young  imp ! ” 


The  memorial  which  has  been  ^erected  in  honour  of 
Poiteviu,  at  St.  Calais,  was  unveiled  on  the  7th  instant,  a 
representative  assembly  of  photographic  notabilities  being 
present.  Particulars  will  be  given  next  week  in  a com- 
munication by  M.  Leon  Vidal. 


It  is  odd  how  such  a little  thing  as  a photograph  serves 
to  set  a fashion.  We  read  in  a fashion  journal  that  “ since 
the  appearance  in  many  shop-windows  of  a certain  photo- 
graph of  the  Duchess  of  Albany  and  her  baby-soD,  in 
which  the  cot  of  the  tiny  child  formed  a prominent  feature, 
a new  interest  seem3  to  have  been  aroused  in  the  matter 
of  the  decoration  and  construction  of  babies’  cradles 
generally.”  Here,  obviously,  is  a hint  which  the  portrait 
photographer  should  not  fail  to  heed.  Why,  among  his 
“properties,”  should  he  not  include  a tastefully-decorated 
cot  ? Babies  look  far  prettier  in  their  cradles  than  any- 
where else,  and  are  certainly  far  more  comfortable.  The 
only  drawback  is,  that  some  babies  are  extremely  know- 
ing, and  have  a strong  objection  to  entering  a cot  other 
than  their  own.  But  this  difficulty  does  not  occur  in 
every  instance,  aud  might  be  overcome  by  coaxing.  We 
know  a cynical  photographer  who  advocates  the  use  of 
chloroform  where  babies  are  concerned  ; but  we  scarcely 
go  as  far  as  this. 


A photograph  more  gloomy  in  its  suggestiveness  could 
not  be  imagined  than  that  of  the  tickets  of  the  passengers 
who  were  in  the  ill-fated  train  which  was  swept  away  with 
the  Tay  Bridge.  These  tickets  are  fifty-five  iu  number, 
and  have  been  photographed,  together  with  the  portraits 
of  the  guard  and  engine  driver.  There  are  few  people, 
even  of  the  strongest  nerves,  who  would  care  to  have  such 
a melancholy  memento  about  them  when  on  a loDg  railway 
journey. 


Papers  which  arc  publishing  portraits  ju3t  now  of  the 
various'  parliamentary  candidates  are  treading  a very 
hazardous  path.  Thus  a local  paper  of  Liberal  proclivities 
has  got  into  sad  disgrace  with  the  Conservative  portion  of 
its  readers  because  its  portrait  of  one  of  the  Conservative 
candidates  is  not  quite  as  flattering  as  he  and  his  friends 
think  it  ought  to  be.  Of  course  they  put  it  down  to 
party  bias,  quite  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  candidate  in 
question  is  by  no  means  good-looking,  and  that  under  no 
circumstances  consistent  with  truth  could  he  be  made  so. 


A fancy  fair  in  these  sensational  days  must,  above  all, 
show  originality  in  its  conception  or  carrying  out ; aud 
the  difficulty  now  is  for  the  organizers  of  these  charitable 
carnivals  to  hit  upon  a really  novel  notion.  Already  are 
the  plans  for  next  season  being  laid,  and  one  of  these,  wfe 
hear,  will  result  in  an  elaborate  fete,  the  scene  of  which 
will  be  a realistically  arranged  beach  of  a popular  watering 
place.  There  will  be  a painted  sea  for  the  background, 
whilst  the  foreground  will  be  donkeys,  goats,  carriages, 
nigger-minstrels,  itinerant  photographers,  and  all  the  usual 
accessories  of  the  sands.  Instead  of  stalls,  the  ladie3  will 
have  their  fancy  goods  set  out  on  rocks,  on  the  steps  of 
bathing  machines,  in  tents,  and  other  appropriate  places, 
amongst  which  it  is  hoped  the  public  will  freely  wander. 


So  far  photography  has  been  only  mentioned  incidentally ; 
but  it  is  hoped  that  iu  connection  with  the  same  fancy 
fair  there  may  be  a photographic  adj  unct  in  the  shape  of 
a wholly  original  album,  which,  if  the  intention  of  its 
designer  is  carried  out,  will  contain  a series  of  representa- 
tions of  the  Prince  of  Wales  attired  in  the  numerous  uni- 
forms and  costumes  he  occasionally  assumes.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that,  including  the  twenty  military  uniforms, 
English  and  foreign,  which  he  is  entitled  to  wear,  the 
many  orders  of  kuighthood  he  belongs  to,  and  his  numerous 
miscellaneous  offices — such  as  Grand  Master  of  the  Free- 
masons, President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  &c. — 
more  than  seventy  different  views  of  him  will  be  included. 
There  is  one  little  difficulty  in  the  way,  however : how  are 
the  negatives  to  be  obtained  ? No  information  on  this 
important  point  is  as  yet  forthcoming. 


The  suggestion  we  threw  out  a few  weeks  since  that 
copies  should  be  made  of  the  pictures  in  the  National 
Portrait  collection,  so  that  in  case  of  fire  or  other  injury 
we  should  still  preserve  mementoes  of  the  historical 
personages  of  the  past,  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Daily 
Telegraph.  The  Telegraph  quotes  with  approval1  Mr. 
Ruskiu’s  proposal  that  “a  certain  number  of  dull  persons 
should  always  be  employed  by  Government  in  making  the 
most  accurate  copies  possible  of  all  good  pictures ; these 
copies,  though  artistically  valueless,  would  be  historically 
and  documentally  valuable  in  the  event  of  the  destruction 
of  the  original  picture.”  These  words  were  written  a 
good  many  years  ago,  before  the  capabilities  of  photo- 
graphy for  copying  purposes  were  developed,  and  were 
Mr.  Ruskin  writing  now  he  would  probably  for  the  words 
“ dull  persons,”  substitute  “ skilled  photographers.” 
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patent  Intelligence. 

Application  for  Letters  Patent. 

10,591.  John  Rudolph  Gotz,  19,  Buckingham  Street,  Adelpbi, 
VV.C.,  for  “ Improvements  in  or  connected  with  photographic 
cameras. — September  8th  1885.” 

10,714.  William  Henry  Richards  and  William  Dyke  Wil- 
kinson, 216,  Bradford  Street,  Birmingham,  for  “ An  improve- 
ment in  their  method  of  making  adjustable  photographic 
holders.” — September  10th,  1885. 

10,741.  Josiil'a  Giles  Benstei^  53,  Chancery  Lane,  London, 
W.C.,  for  “ Improvements  in  shutters  for  photographic 
cameras.” — ( Solomon  Sylvester  Benstcr,  United  States).— Sep- 
tember 10th,  1885. 

10,757.  Henry  Johnson,  13,  Castle  Street,  Holborn,  E.C.,  for 
‘‘ A crystal  horse-shoe  photograph  frame.”— September  11th, 
1885. 

10,808.  William  Trenemkn,  2,  Highgate  Hill,  London,  N.,  for 
“Improvements  in  producing  and  colouring  photographs  in 
permanent  pigments,  &c.” — September  12th,  1885. 

Patents  Sealed. 

11,212.  John  Veda  Robinson,  39,  Lower  Sackville  Street, 
Dublin,  for  “Photographic  cameras.’’ — Dated  August  13th, 
1884. 

Patent  Granted  in  America. 

825,636.  George  Sutherland,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
“ Method  of  producing  typographic  blocks  or  plates  from 
photo-negatives.” — Filed,  January  22nd,  1885.  (No  speci- 
mens.) Patented  in  England  June  16th,  1884,  No.  9,026. 
Claim. — The  method  of  producing  from  photographic  nega- 
tives blocks  or  plates  for  typographic  surface-printing,  which 
consists  in  attaching  to  a photographic  relief  a film  or  sheet  of 
any  material  which  has  been  impressed  with  the  form  of  an 
engraved  surface  capable  of  printing  in  a typographic  press  a 
series  of  marks  producing  the  effect  of  an  even  lint  or  shade, 
and  then  rubbing  or  pressing  the  surface  so  produced  with  a 
smooth-faced  instrument,  whereby  the  size  or  breadth  of  the 
marks  on  the  elevated  portions  of  the  relief  are  increased,  so  as 
to  render  them  capable  of  printing  a series  of  marks  having  the 
effect  of  a darker  shade  or  tint  than  the  rest,  the  surface  so  pro- 
duced being  thus  adapted  to  print  a series  of  marks  large  in  the 
darker  portions  of  the  picture  to  be  reproduced,  and  smaller  in 
the  lighter  portions  thereof,  substantially  as  described. 


“SHOTS”  IN  THE  EASTERN  COUNTIES. 

BY  A.  AV.  BEElt. 

Ok  all  subjects  suitable  to  the  Cyc.lopiau  eye  of  the 
amateur’s  camera,  to  my  taste,  the  relics  of  a bygone  age 
and  the  woiks  of  our  “forbears"  are  by  far  the  most 
interesting  and  fascinating;  and  I think  I may  safely  say 
yield  a larger  average  of  successful  results  than  what  we 
commonly  understand  as  landscape  photography.  1 hunt 
after  Saxcn  doorways,  Norman  arches,  and  unrestored 
country  churches;  I stray  into  world-forgotten  corners  of 
the  counties  in  quest  of  quaint  towns  and  picturesque 
hamlets,  with  their  gabled  manor  houses  aud  “ magpie  *’ 
granges  reflected  in  the  black  stagnant  waters  of  half  dry 
moats  ; or  priory  ruins,  crumbling  slowly  away,  leaving 
only  a semblance  of  their  once  pci  feet  architectural  beauty. 
And  fortunately  there  are  still,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
termined efforts  of  ignorant — I had  almost  said  brutal — 
vaudalisin,  and  the  still  more  fatal  endeavours  of  the 
iconoclast,  sufficient  to  reward  the  ardent  and  diligent 
seeker. 

With  this  confession,  therefore,  and  to  those  brother 
amateurs  who  can  see  a beauty  in  other  pictures  than  those 
composed  of  such  fickle  subjects  as  water,  foliage,  or 
clouds,  this  record  of  a short  tour  among  the  historic  sites 
of  the  eastern  counties — whose  history  and  associations 
are  iudissolubly  twined  with  those  of  “ the  land  we  live 
in  —is  offered.  It  was  no  dolce  Jar  niente,  going  for  a 
fortnight  in  the  country  witli  a pocket  and  a packet 
or  two  of  plates,  aud  taking  a “ picture  ” (save  the  mark  ! ) 
now  and  again. 


We— my  chum  and  I — wanted,  and  meant  having,  good 
presentable  pictures  ; consequently  we  took  a reliable  kit, 
viz.,  a whole  plate  and  10  by  8 cameras,  7 in.  and  9 in. 
II.  P.  sym.,  and  13  in.  D.  R.  11.  lenses,  with  a stock  of 
proved  plates  in  a travelling  loik-up  tin  case  made 
specially  for  them. 

It  is  a far  cry  from  Liverpool  to  Lincoln  ; but  one  fine 
morning  late  in  August,  we  found  ourselves  crossing  the 
sluggish  Trent  by  the  picturesque  ruin  of  Torkey  Castle, 
and  entering  Lincolnshire  ; while  away  across  the  level  fen- 
land,  the  tower  of  Lincoln  Minster  could  be  plainly  seen. 

Lincolu  is  reached  about  midday,  and  we  make  at  once 
Cor  the  Cathedral.  Along  the  Dutch-like  canal,  to  the 
aucient  covered  bridge,  through  the  city  gate,  past  the 
Jew’s  house  famed  in  story,  aud  we  arc  before  the  grand 
front  of  Lincolu  Minster.  Entering,  we  of  course  com- 
mence by  interviewing  the  courteous  Dean,  aud  are  at 
once  given  a written  permit  which  makes  us  free  of  the 
interior.  The  cloisters  are  uot  so  attractive  as  they  were 
at  one  time,  the  effigy  of  the  old  monk  being  gone  from  its 
accustomed  place  ; and  time  only  permitting  oue  view  of 
long  exposure,  we  “ open  fire”  on  the  nave  and  aisles  from 
oue  corner  of  the  latter,  giviug  -15  minutes  ^ II.  P.  S., 
and  secure  successful  results. 

The  west  front,  with  its  decorated  Norman  doorways, 
three  great  alcoves,  rows  of  arcading,  stately  towers,  and 
quaint  seated  cross-legged  statues,  next  claim  our  atten- 
tion. But  the  open  space  in  front  is  so  limited  that  the 
widest  angle  lens  will  not  take  all  in.  So,  after  exposing 
a couple  of  plates  each,  we  pass  out  by  the  prccints  gate, 
and  across  to  the  castle ; from  the  leads  of  the  old 
tower  where  formerly  the  scaffold  was  erected,  we  obtain 
a magnificent  view  of  the  Cathedral  and  Chapter  House, 
rising  over  the  gables  and  red  tiles  of  the  old  city  houses. 
This  secured  by  the  help  of  18  in.  focus,  we  returu  and 
obtain  another  fine  picture  of  the  Cathedral  tower  over 
the  old  gateway,  with  the  overhanging  storeys  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan house  in  the  foreground.  On  the  river  side  by  the 
station  a charming  picture  of  “the  city  on  the  hill”  is  found, 
with  the  cathedral  bathed  iu  evening  sunshine  crowning 
the  summit  ; but  we  fear  the  light  is  too  far  gone  for  an 
attempt  to  secure  it  to  be  successful. 

Through  the  fast  closing  shades  of  the  autumn  evening 
we  sped  across  the  fens  to  BostoD,  noticing  cn  route  the 
charming  village  and  church  of  Suttcrtou,  enclosed  amongst 
trees,  quaint,  and  unuiist tkeably  English;  and,  indeed, 
the  lover  of  village  studies  “far  from  the  mad  ling  crowd" 
can,  in  this  aistric’,  find  an  inexhaustable  supply  of  sub- 
jects for  pencil  or  camera. 

Towering  high  above  the  level  fens,  the  stately  tower  of 
Boston  Church  is  visible  for  many  miles  across  both  land 
and  sea,  alike  a mark  for  the  fenmau  or  the  sailor. 
Dull  and  grey  is  the  morning,  but  we  have  come  so  far 
out  of  our  way  to  obtaiu  a particular  view,  that  we  do  not 
care  to  be  disappointed  ; so,  finding  a favourable  point  of 
vantage  from  the  billiard  room  of  the  Liberal  Club,  we 
obtain  a picture  that  only  wants  the  charm  of  sunshino 
to  make  it  perfect.  At  our  feet  is  the  dark  river,  boats 
moored  to  water  steps  on  the  opposite  bank ; red-tiled 
gables  amid  clustering  trees,  backed  by  the  grand  storied 
tower  reaching  its  lantern  into  the  clouds. 

There  is  nothing  more  of  interest  in  Boston,  so  on  to 
Crowland  Abbey ; over  the  dead  level  of  the  Lincoln- 
shire fens,  across  the  long  straight  “drains”  that  run 
away  into  the  horizon,  stopping  now  aud  again  at  a road- 
side station,  hy  the  side  of  which  is  almost  sure  to  be  a 
curious  old  ferry  with  a picturesque  inn  and  ferry-house 
combined,  with  groups  of  market  people  waitiug  to  bo 
ferried  over,  the  flat-bottomed  boat  being  punted  across 
in  mid  stream  ; on  through  Spalding  town,  where  once, 
nearly  a thousand  years  ago,  the  invading  Norman  went 
out  quicker  thau  he  entered — Spalding,  that  was  a town 
in  Saxon  England,  and  is  still  a thriving  agricultural 
centre. 
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Arriving  at  Deeping  St.  James — a roadside  station  about 
nine  miles  north  of  Peterborough — we  charter  a county  gig 
for  a drive  across  the  famous  Deeping  Fen  to  the  Isle 
Crowland. 

Wierd,  eerie  Crowland  ! Quite  a “ creepy  ” feeling 
comes  over  one  a3  we  drive  up  to  and  over  its  encircling 
bank  of  earth-wall,  from  the  level  fen  road,  and  into  its 
wide,  grass-grown,  deserted  streets  of  low,  heavily-thatched 
cottages,  possibly  not  very  much  changed  since  liereward 
the  Wake  rode  in  on  mare  Swallow,  with  the  remnant  of 
true  English  Saxons,  and  turned  like  a stag  at  bay, 
keeping  the  Norman  invaders  outside  for  many  a long 
weary  month,  aided  by  the  treacherous  fen  which  fought 
well  for  its  sons.  But  we  are  in  the  19th,  not  the  11th 
century,  and  800  years  have  made  some  changes  in  Crow- 
land. Gone  is  the  Abbey  fortress  that  sheltered  the  “ last 
of  the  English,”  and  in  ruins  is  the  Palatial  Norman 
Minster  that  succeeded  it.  Dry  are  the  two  rivers  that 
met  under  its  triangular  bridge  ; and  drained  is  Deeping 
Fen,  that  so  long  enabled  the  devoted  band  in  Crowland 
to  bid  defiance  to  their  cruel  foe.  In  the  great  west 
front  of  the  minster,  crowded  with  mutilated  statues — 
once  of  great  beauty— aud  with  the  beautiful  remains  of 
the  doorway,  we  find  subjects  for  several  plates;  but  the 
day  being  showery  and  dull,  full  exposures  are  given,  and 
the  pictures  obtained  are  of  far  better  quality  than  might 
have  been  expected.  The  east  end  of  the  abbey,  with  the 
shell  of  a magnificent  “dog-tooth”  arch  and  carved 
panelling  of  the  choir  screen,  are  also  secured.  While  the 
trap  is  waiting  to  drive  us  to  the  station  we  secure  one  or. 
two  negatives  of  the  ancient  triangular  bridge,  with  the 
crowned  effigy,  possibly,  of  one  of  the  Saxon  kings,  built 
into  the  parapet.  In  our  picture  a child  is  clinging, 
frightened,  to  the  stone  knees  of  the  statue,  a poem  of 
infancy  and  antiquity. 

Through  the  autumn  afternoon  we  drive  along  the  em- 
bankment that  holds  in  check  the  River  Weland.  In  front 
and  on  one  side  or  the  other  a long-legged  heron  now  and 
agaiu  starts  up,  beating  the  air  with  his  great  wings  ; while 
behind,  quickly  in  the  dull,  heavy  light,  we  see  the  last  of 
one  of  the  special  objects  of  our  tour,  Crowland  Minster. 

Peterborough  is  our  next  halt  for  work,  and  here  the 
Cathedral  and  precincts  are  the  only  objects  of  photo- 
graphic interest. 


PSTEREOno’  CA'i  lIKDUAr,. 

The  imposing  and  graceful  west  front,  with  its  three 
magnificent  arches  (notwithstanding  Buskin’s  strictures), 
its  innumerable  pinnacles,  statues,  carvings,  with  the  rose 
window  crowning  all,  claims  first  attention,  and  the  after- 
noon light  being  perfect,  we  soon  obtain  the  pictures  we 


waut.  Further  views  arc  taken  (by  permission)  from  the 
Bishop’s  garden,  and  the  picture,”  of  the  day  secured. 
Imagine,  at  our  back,  tall,  well-grown  far-spreading  trees, 
throwing  beautifully  broken-up  shadows  across  the  lawn  in 
front  ; in  the  foreground  the  Episcopal  Palace,  quaint  and 
artistic ; and  in  the  near  distauce,  framed  in  foliage,  are 
the  beautiful  spires,  arches,  and  carvings  of  the  Cathedral 
front,  all  flooled  with  a rich  wealth  of  golden  sun- 
shine. 

The  interior  of  Peterborough  is  well  worthy  a day  or 
two’s  careful  attention  by  the  amateur  photographer,  but 
on  the  occasion  of  our  visit  it  could  not  be  attempted, 
owing  to  the  re-building  of  the  central  tower.  But  the 
finely  decorated  doorways  in  the  Cloister  Court,  and 
the  Prior’s  gate,  should  not  pass  unnoticed. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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A NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY". 

BY  L.  WARNERKE.* 

Though  photography  is  the  youngest  art  science,  many  radical 
departures  from  the  paths  indicated  by  the  first  inventors  are 
registered  in  the  history  of  this  fascinating  art. 

First,  images  produced  by  light  were  on  the  copper  silvered 
plate  ; these  images  (Daguerreotype)  were  direct  positive,  aud 
each  image  required  separate  exposure  in  the  camera.  The  first 
departure  was  made  by  Talbot,  who  used  paper  as  the  base  ; 
this  was  treated  by  iodide,  followed  by  immersion  iu  solution 
of  silver  nitrate,  with  a view  to  form  sensitive  iodide  of  silver 
in  the  pores  of  the  paper.  After  exposure,  development,  and 
fixing,  the  image  was  reversed  as  regard  light  and  shade  (so- 
called  negative),  capable  of  giving  a quantity  of  images  by  sun 
printing.  The  paper  forming  the  base  was  opaque,  and  to  facili- 
tate the  printing,  recourse  was  had  to  certain  modes  of  render- 
ing it  transparent,  by  waxing  it — sometimes  before  sensitizing, 
sometimes  after  fixing.  1839  to  1351  was  the  epoch  of  great 
scientific  development  of  the  art ; the  brightest  luminaries  in  the 
scientific  world  of  that  time  helped  considerably  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  many  new  questions  presenting  themselves.  Memoirs 
and  treatises  of  that  epoch  are  monuments,  glorifying  their 
authors,  and  till  the  present  moment  forming  indispensable 
reference  books  for  investigators. 

About  1851,  the  invention  of  collodion  was  the  signal  of  a 
new  departure.  Paper  was  abandoned  in  favour  of  collodion. 
Collodion  being  a solution  of  pyroxyline  in  a mixture  of  ether 
and  alcohol,  when  poured  on  the  glass  formed  a film  on  it, 
as  transparent  as  the  glass  itself  ; some  salts  of  iodine  or  bro- 
mine, when  introduced  in  the  collodion,  and  treated  with  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver,  formed  sensitive  salt  of  silver  in  the  film 
of  the  collodion,  and  after  exposure,  development,  and  fixing, 
the  negative  imagj  was  obtained  of  surpassing  beauty,  grainless 
and  transparent,  a great  deal  more  sensitive  than  oiled  paper,  and 
the  manipulations  were  simpler. 

No  wonder  that  such  superior  qualities  caused  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  oiled  paper,  and  without  regret.  Here  began  a 
new  era.  The  ease  of  obtaining  likenesses  fascinated  everybody, 
especially  persons  looking  for  an  easy  mode  of  earning  their 
living.  The  number  of  photographic  studios  increased,  but  the 
social  level  lowered  considerably  ; photography  ceased  to  be  tho 
fashionable  occupation. 

The  number  of  amateurs,  on  the  other  hand,  decreased.  The 
new  wet  collodion  process  necessitated  the  use  of  heavy  and 
cumbersome  paraphernalia,  such  as  water  tank,  baths,  tent, 
glass  bottles,  &c.  This  inconvenience  was  especially  felt  by  the 
landscape  photographer  and  by  the  amateur,  and  that  was  the 
cause  why  attention  was  directed  towards  dry  plates.  The  first 
dry  plates  were  prepared  after  the  pattern  of  wet  collodion,  only 
submitted  after  sensitizing  to  the  action  of  preservatives.  A 
great  many  different  systems  of  dry  plates  were  proposed,  but 
generally  the  result  was  very  uncertain,  until  Sayce  and  Bolton, 
inventing  new  collodion  emulsion,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
really  practical  system.  According  to  this  new  system,  haloid 
salts  and  silver  nitrate  were  introduced  in  the  collodion.  Bromide 
of  silver,  formed  by  the  double  decomposition,  was  precipitated 
together  with  pyroxyline  by  pouring  the  emulsion  in  water, 
washed,  and  re-dissolved  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  sensitive 


• Lecture  delivered  on  September  11th  at  the  meeting  of  the  Balloon 
Society  of  Great  Britain. 
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collodion  emulsion  was  a ready  means  of  preparing  dry 
plates.  The  advent  of  collodion  emulsion  was  hailed  with 
delight  by  landscape  photographers,  but  professionals  despised 
it,  in  consequence  of  its  inferior  sensitiveness  as  compared  with 
wet  collodion. 

After  thirty  years’  uudisturbed  reign  of  collodion,  either  in 
wet,  dry,  or  emulsion  form,  a new  departure  slowly  came  in 
the  shape  of  gelatine  emulsion.  No  striking  discovery  or  new 
principle  was  the  origin  of  the  new  departure.  The  foundation 
was  laid  by  Sayce  and  Bolton’s  discovery,  but  it  took  twenty  years 
to  bring  it  to  the  perfection  and  modification  that  secured  the 
triumph  of  the  revolution  that  upset  the  wet  collodion.  The 
advantage  of  gelatine  plates  is  quite  patent  even  to  the  most 
superficial  observer.  Extreme  sensitiveness,  and  the  possibility 
of  having  the  plates  always  ready  in  stock,  at  once  recom- 
mended them  to  the  professional. 

The  amateur's  appreciation  was  still  more  marked ; with 
the  introduction  of  dry  plates  of  superior  sensitiveness,  all 
voluminous  and  cumbersome  paraphernalia  become  unnecessary, 
and  there  was  no  need  to  have  the  fingers  blackened  by  the  solu- 
tion of  silver.  These  conditions  caused  the  number  of  amateurs 
to  become  larger  and  larger ; mauy  ladies  swelled  the  ranks  ; 
the  social  standard  again  rose  ; persons  of  royal  rank  yielded 
to  the  charm  of  instantaneous  photography  ; and  at  the  present 
moment  the  reign  of  gelatine  emulsion  is  general  and  undisputed. 

The  introduction  of  the  dry  plate  contributed  considerably  to 
comfort  in  the  practice  of  out-door  photography.  However, 
these  dry  plates,  being  prepared  on  glass,  the  weight, 
brittleness,  and  bulk  of  glass  were  always  the  dark  spots  on  the 
bright  horizon  of  the  enthusiastic  tourist. 

Having  to  suffer  this  inconvenience  in  my  photographic 
excursions,  I decided  to  eliminate  it,  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  newly -introduced  process  at  that  time — collodion  emulsion — 
I found  a substitute  for  glass  in  that  devised  in  18(59  —sensi- 
tive collodio-bromide  tissue.  The  film  of  collodion,  as  transparent 
and  as  textureless  as  glass,  produced  on  enamelled  paper, 
was  the  base,  which,  covered  on  the  surface  with  collodion 
emulsion,  offered  a very  handy  material,  capable  of  giving  a 
result  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  best  collodion  negative. 

This  material  was  successfully  manufactured  for  many  years. 
The  negatives  made  some  fifteen  years  ago  are  just  as  good  now. 
Not  so  very  long  ago  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  a collodion 
film  negative  could  not  be  kept,  it  b scorning  mere  powder  ; but 
1 have  not  observed  this  in  my  negatives. 

Analysing  the  reason  of  the  various  departures  described,  we 
cannot  leave  unnoticed  the  fact  that  superior  sensitiveness  was 
always  one  of  the  important  causes  of  adopting  the  new  system 
in  preference  to  the  old  one. 

Gelatine  plates  are,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  proof  of  that 
assertion,  because,  generally,  the  quality,  not  being  superior  to 
the  wet,  wo  must  look  for  the  preference  in  superior  sensitive- 
ness. The  superior  sensitiveness  of  gelatine  plates  rendered  the 
existence  of  collodion  tissue  anomalous. 

A series  of  experiments  were  made  to  produce  the  tissue  with 
gelatine  emulsion.  Pumphrey  in  Birmingham,  and  Stebbing  in 
Paris,  introduced  films  of  gelatine.  These  had  the  disadvantage 
of  very  great  difficulty  in  drying.  After  the  collodion-tissue 
experiments,  it  was  evident  to  me  that  a temporary  support, 
firmly  cemented  with  the  gelatine  film  from  the  beginning,  to  the 
end  of  the  operations  of  development,  fixing,  and  drying,  was  un- 
avoidable. In  consequence,  my  first  gelatine  tissue  was  produced 
on  paper,  easily  detachable  after  fixing  and  drying. 

A few  years  ago  I patented  a process  based  on  the  fact 
that  gelatine  emulsion  submitted  to  the  action  of  light  and 
pyrogallol  developer,  becomes  insoluble  in  hot  water  in  the 
parts  affected  by  light.  A sheet  of  paper,  covered  with  emul- 
sion, is  used  in  the  camera  instead  of  a glass  plate  ; it  is  next 
. developed  with  pyrogallol,  put  in  contact  with  a glass  plate,  and 
immersed  in  warm  water.  All  gelatine  unaffected  by  light 
will  be  dissolved,  and  removed  by  washing  together  with  the  sheet 
of  paper,  serving  as  temporary  support ; and  the  negative  image 
alone  will  remain  firmly  attached  to  the  glass. 

This  process  is  capable  of  giving  negatives  superior  to  the 
finest  gelatine  plates,  and  being  amenable  to  intensification  by 
silver,  permanganate  of  potash,  or  any  other  film-staining.  It  is 
the  best  gelatine  process  for  optical  lantern  slides.  It  forms  a 
base  for  Woodburytype,  phototype,  and  the  finest  photo- 
engraving process.  In  fact,  I consider  it  the  most  valuable  and 
most  perfect. 

However,  this  is  not  the  process  that  can  bo  appreciated  by 
photographers  now-a-days.  The  modern  photographer — even 


the  most  enthusiastic — does  not  like  complicated  manipula- 
tions ; he  wants  only  to  obtain  a result  as  good  as  possible  with 
the  least  possible  trouble.  In  former  times  we  considered  it  a 
heresy  to  use  any  preparation  that  was  not  made  by  our  own  hands. 
We  delighted  in  complicated  manipulations.  We  often  manu- 
factured our  own  ether — always  our  pyroxyline,  plates,  paper, 
&c.  The  tedious  development  of  the  negative  was  our  acme 
of  pleasure.  Now,  photographers  are  grumbling  that  plates 
require  development ; and  if  auy  good  genius  should  realise  the 
photographic  dream  of  a modern  enthusiast,  I think  it  will  be  a 
sort  of  snuff-box  with  a tiny  handle,  one  revolution  of  which 
will  produce  at  once  a large  photographic  image  mounted,  rolled, 
finished,  and  framed. 

With  such  a prevalent  disposition  it  is  clear  that  hot  water 
development,  besides  pyro,  is  out  of  the  question.  It  was  manu- 
factured for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  gelatino  emulsion  paper,  in 
which  ordinary  plain  photographic  paper  was  covered  with  emul- 
sion on  the  surface.  Modern  disposition  chose  this  paper  as  the 
material  for  negatives.  Manufacturers,  sensitive  to  the  signs  of 
the  times,  detected  in  this  disposition  an  indication  of  a new 
departure,  and  considerable  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  paper  and  its  photographic  preparation  followed  rapidly. 
The  firm  of  Morgan  and  Kidd,  of  Richmond,  the  Photographic 
Stores,  Warnerke  and  Co.,  at  Herne  Hill,  Eastman,  from  New 
York,  and  others  supply  this  paper  regularly.  The  last-named 
firm  announce  the  paper  in  sheets  of  over  1,000  feet.  There  are, 
for  your  examination,  a few  sheets  from  the  Herne  Hill 
laboratory.  We  are  not  so  big  in  this  country,  but  you  will 
observe  that  a sheet  of  16  feet  by  26  inches  is  capable  of  satisfy- 
ing the  most  extravagant  test. 

Very  fine  results  can  be  obtained  on  this  simple  paper.  Grain 
of  the  paper  is  the  first  evil  to  be  avoided.  Opacity  of  the  paper 
is-the  second. 

The  thicker  the  paper,  the  less  perceptible  is  the  texture  in 
printing  ; but  with  thickness  there  is  increase  of  the  opacity. 

Some  people  have  recourse  to  waxing,  others  recommend 
oiling  (castor  oil  is  recommended  at  boiling  temperature  by 
Eastman);  however,  oil  or  wax  improves  the  transparency  of  the 
paper,  but  the  operation  is  unpleasant,  and  the  result  not  quite 
permanent ; after  a time  opaque  spots  appearing,  which  can  only 
be  removed  by  re-oiling.  Everything  is  ripe  for  the  advent 
of  the  new  departure,  which  will  be  the  beginning  of  the  paper 
era.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  imperfections  and  complications 
mentioned  must  be  removed.  The  sensitive  paper  must  be 
textureless  and  transparent,  and  these  qualities  must  be  com- 
pleted by  the  manufacturer,  and  not  left  to  the  care  of  the 
consumer. 

A description  of  the  next  process  will  acquaint  you  with  my 
view  as  to  how  this  end  can  be  attained.  Some  short  time  ago 
I found  that  if  a sheet  of  paper  is  covered  with  emulsion  on 
both  sides,  and  exposed  in  the  camera  or  otherwise  to  the  light, 
the  light  affected  first  the  front  surface  of  the  paper,  but,  pene- 
trating the  paper,  affected  also  the  back  sensitive  surface.  When 
such  a sheet  of  paper  is  next  developed,  two  images  are  produced, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  paper.  By  closely  examining  these  two 
images  we  can  soon  perceive  that  the  back  image  bears  the  im- 
pression of  the  imperfections,  if  any,  of  the  paper  itself.  This 
impression — being  the  reverse,  as  regards  opacity,  of  what  the 
paper  was — neutralizes  them  to  such  an  extent,  that  even  in  the 
case  of  a very  coarse-textured  paper,  a smooth  and  texture- 
less image  is  the  result  of  printing.  The  negative  thus  obtained 
has  also  the  advantage  of  producing  rounder  and  better  prints, 
generally  observed  when  double  printing  is  resorted  to. 

This  principle  I applied  in  the  production  of  my  new  patent 
double-coated  negative  tissue.  Paper  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  this  tissue  is  as  transparent  as  glass,  being  of  the  thickness  of 
ordinary  writing  paper.  It  is  impervious  to  water,  but  being 
coated  on  both  sides  with  emulsion  there  is  no  tendency  to  curl. 
The  tissue  is  used  like  the  ordinary  glass  plate  ; development 
with  pyrogallol  or  oxalate  is  followed  by  fixing,  washing,  and 
drying.  This  last  operation  can  be  accomplished  either  by 
hanging,  or  on  the  surface  of  talced  glass  or  ebonite,  and  printed, 
either  having  the  negative  sheet  loose,  or  squeezeed  to  glass  if 
preferred. 

Having  thus  far  exhausted  the  question  of  the  sensitive 
material,  it  remains  to  describe  to  you  the  apparatus  most  suit- 
able for  its  use.  It  is  evident,  I presume,  to  everybody,  that 
usiug  sensitive  paper  behind  a glass  plate  is  to  be  avoided, 
because,  amoogst  other  disadvantages  of  this  system,  reflection 
and  refraction  cannot  improve  the  image.  The  tissue  being 
transparent,  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  behind  the 
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tissueonly  a dead  black  surface  is  admissible.  The  readiest  means 
of  using  the  tissue  in  the  ordinary  dark  slide  will  be  by  attaching 
it  by  the  four  corners  to  some  rigid  support  capable  of  being 
introduced  into  the  slide.  There  are  also  devised  special  carriers 
based  on  the  principle  that  the  paper  is  secured  by  pressure  on 
all  four  sides.  This  system,  introduced  some  time  ago  by  my- 
self, also  answers  fairly  well  when  exposure  follows  rapidly  the 
insertion  of  the  tissue  in  the  carrier ; but  is  not  applicable  for 
excursions,  when  it  is  made  ready  a long  time  before  exposure 
takes  place,  gelatine-covered  tissue  having  a tendency  to  extend 
or  contract  with  change  of  temperature,  or  hygrometric  condition 
of  the  air.  To  obviate  that  difficulty,  1 am  now  making  some 
rigid  board  prepared  with  a sticky  material.  The  tissue  put  in 
contact  with  such  a tablet  sticks  all  over,  and  consequently  re  - 
mains  perfectly  smooth  ; moreover,  the  nature  of  the  tablet  is 
such  that  the  tissue  can  be  easily  removed  after  exposure. 

The  most  rational  apparatus,  however,  for  the  use  of  the  paper, 
is  the  roller  slide.  The  history  of  this  apparatus  is  as  ancient  as 
photography  itelf.  We  found  mention  of  one  described  by 
Melhuish  ; another  is  described  many  years  ago  in  The  Illustrated 
Photographer.  I have  been  making  roller  slides  since  1871. 
The  roller  slide  is  a box  containing  two  rollers  on  which  the 
sensitive  paper  can  be  wound.  This  box  is  provided  with  a 
Ehutter,  like  an  ordinary  slide,  acting  on  the  end  of  the  roller  ; 
paper  in  succession  is  brought  from  one  roller  to  the  other,  and 
each  time  a fresh  surface  is  ready  for  exposure.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  know  when  the  requisite  quantity  of  paper  is  un- 
wound. In  my  roller  slide,  made  for  the  collodion  tissue,  a 
small  openiLg  protected  with  red  glass  permitted  the  number 
printed  on  the  tissue  to  be  seen.  But  since  the  introduction  of 
gelatine,  with  superior  sensitiveness,  this  system  could  not  be 
applied,  and  my  next  slide  was  provided  with  an  electric  alarum. 
The  tissue  was  perforated  at  certain  intervals  ; a very  small- 
electric  bell  acted  on  by  chloride  of  silver  (dry  element)  was 
fixed  in  the  slide  ; a lever  connected  with  the  electro-magnet  of 
the  bell  completed  the  electrical  circuit  ; when  the  perforated 
hole  occupied  a certain  position,  the  alarum  bell  ringing  indi- 
cated that  the  band  of  tissue  was  in  position.  The  next  simplifi- 
cation was  in  substituting  a lever  and  indicator  for  the  costly  bell. 
And  now  I submit  for  your  appreciation  the  last  form  of  the 
roller  slide. 

A is  the  box  ; B B,  the  two  rollers,  made  of  wood  or  light 
brass  tube  ; C C',  the  two  milled-heads  of  the  rollers  ; D is  the 


The  tissue,  fastened  by  the  end  on  the  roller  B,  is  passed  over 
the  tube  H.  Rigid  wooden  board  J,  and  the  other  tube  H,  is 
next  pasted  by  the  other  end  to  the  second  roller,  B.  By 
revolving  the  roller-head,  C,  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
arrow,  the  band  of  the  tissue  will  be  passing  from  one  roller  to 
the  other,  and  tube  II  will  revolve  also,  moved  by  the  friction  of 
the  paper  band.  This  tube  H is  provided  at  the  end  with 
indicator  G,  and  a box  F.  The  movement  of  the  tube  II  will 


cause  the  revolution  of  the  indicator  G,  and  the  system  of  cog- 
wheels, inserted  in  the  box  F,  is  calculated  in  such  a manner, 
that  the  complete  circles  made  by  G correspond  exactly  with  the 
width  of  the  plate.  When  the  requisite  quantity  of  the  tissue 
is  wound,  it  must  be  marked  on  the  band,  and  this  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  the  spring  punch  K.  The  top  roller  B is 
provided  with  a ratchet  wheel,  and  the  milled  head,  C,  is  made 
double  in  order  to  tighten  the  band  of  the  tissue.  The  roller 
can  hold  a band  of  tissue  for  forty  to  eighty  negatives. 

Quite  recently,  a roller  slide  of  different  construction  was 
introduced  by  the  Eastman  Film  Company.  Details  of  the 
mechanism  of  this  apparatus  elicits  general  admiration.  It  is 
made  on  the  interchange  system  so  useful  when  large  numbers 
of  the  apparatus  of  uniform  size  is  to  be  produced  ; it  is 
devised  and  made,  like  Americans  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  by 
special  machinery.  Register  is  secured  by  the  four  audible 
clicks  producing  four  perforations  on  the  paper.  They  are  made 
to  hold  a spool  of  paper  for  twenty-four  negatives. 

Without  passing  criticisms  on  this  slide,  I must  confess  that 
the  simplicity,  compactness,  and  lightness  of  my  last  model 
makes  it  certainly  a very  valuable  instrument,  that  can  victori- 
ously stand  competition  with  any  rival  production. 

It  shall  not  be  complete  without  mentioning  that,  a few  years 
ago,  I constructed  also  a roller-slide  for  special  use  from  a 
captive  balloon.  This  roller-slide  had  clock-work  attached  to 
the  head  of  one  of  the  rollers.  This  clock-work,  when  set  in 
motion  by  the  liberation  of  a catch  actuated  by  an  electro- 
magnet worked  from  below  through  a wire  inserted  in  the 
rope  of  the  captive  balloon,  let  pass  the  tissue  from  one  roller  to 
the  other,  and  exposed  it  by  acting  also  on  the  shutter.  This 
slide  was  made  for  the  exposure  of  twelve  whole  plates. 

The  narrative  of  the  President  of  this  Society  of  the  incident 
accompanying  the  ascent  in  company  with  Mr.  Cobb,  and  the 
breakage  of  all  the  negatives  secured  with  such  risk  and  labour, 
are  self-suggestive  of  the  special  value  of  paper  for  balloon 
photography. 


POTASH  DEVELOPMENT. 

BY  A.  W.  BEER.* 

The  potash  developer  having  become  somewhat  noticeable  just 
now,  several  enquirers  after  “ something  new  ” have  been  not 

• A communication  to  the  Birkenhead  Photographic  Association, 
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all  equally  fortunate  in  the  use  of  the  potash  salts,  and  con- 
siderable variations  have  been  experienced  in  practical  working. 
So  it  was  imagined  that  a few  notes  from  actual  practice  might 
give  an  impetus  to  this  beautiful  developer. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  majority  of  amateurs  care  particu- 
larly what  number  of  the  “ 32  Puzzle  ” can  be  forced  out  of  a 
certain  plate— after  a prolonged  soaking  in  the  developer — but 
they  do  want  to  know,  with  some  exactitude,  that,  given  an 
ordinary  light,  soft  sunshine,  or  open  light  without  sun  (as  we 
usually  get  in  this  part  of  the  world),  what  developer  will  best 
develop  a smart  negative,  after  a tried  and  proved  correct  ex- 
posure. 

We  may  venture  the  opinion  that  in  sunlight  any  plate  with 
any  development  will  give  a satisfactory  negative  ; the  difficulty 
is  to  fail,  always  excepting  over-  or  under-exposure.  So  our 
endeavours  were  directed  to  much  more  unceitain  work,  viz., 
correct  exposures  and  development  in  the  shade ; or,  without 
any  sunshine  at  all. 

Several  makes  of  dry  plates  were  used.  The  first  developer 
tried  was  what  is  known  as  the  “ American  Standard  ” 


formula,  published  several 

times  during  the  last  few  months, 

viz. : — 

No.  1. 

Water  ... 

•••  ... 

...  32  ounces 

Ferrocyanide  potash 

... 

...  3 „ 

Carbonate 

...  ... 

...  3 „ 

Soda  

No.  2. 

...  3 „ 

Water 

...  ... 

...  32  ounces 

Soda  sulphite  ... 



- 3 „ 

To  develop. — Take  (for  8£  by  G|),  No.  2,  4 ounces  ; No.  1, 
$ ounce  ; dry  pyro,  about  4 grains  ; if  over-exposure  is  suspected, 
dilute  with  half  water. 

I send  round  a negative  exposed  recently — 9 inch  R.P.  Sym. 
7-25,  3 seconds.  This  subject  is  down  in  a valley,  among  the 
hills  of  Snowdonia— soft  open  light — heavy  foliage — white- 
washed cottage — dark  background  of  hills.  It  is  very  full  of 
detail — nearly  too  much  so — and  almost  every  graiu  of  plaster 
under  the  whitewash  of  the  cottage  clear  and  distinct.  Special 
note. — No  “ blocking-up  ” of  high  lights  with  this  developer. 
This  picture  (as,  in  fact,  always  with  this  formula)  comes  up 
slowly,  taking  about  fifteen  minutes  to  finish  ; but  is  it  not 
better  to  rely  upon  slow  and  careful  development  for  a first- 
class  negative,  than  rush  a full  strength  solution  on  the  plate 
and  obtain  a thin,  flat,  and  unworkmanlike  result  ? No.  2 was 
exposed  shortly  after,  only  the  light  was  infinitely  worse,  heavy 
dark  clouds  resting  on  the  mountain-tops.  Same  stop,  same 
lens,  five  seconds’  exposure,  slow  development,  but  fully  exposed 
negative,  and,  considering  the  attendant  circumstances,  a good 
negative.  The  print  is  a little  over-printed. 

We  next  tried  the  formula  known  as  “ Beach’s,”  compounded 
by  the  President  of  the  New  York  Amateur  Photographic 
Association,  and  editor  of  the  Scientific  American.  The  quanti- 
ties are  different,  and  the  ingredients  vary  ; but  the  results  are 
remarkably  similar. 


Beach’s 

Potash  Solution. 
No.  1. 

Water  (hot) 

4 ounces 

Soda  sulphite  ... 

...  •••  ••• 

4 „ 

When  cool,  add — 

Sulphurous  acid 

...  •••  ••• 

8*  „ 

Pyro  

No.  2. 

l „ 

Mix — 

A — Water  (hot) 

...  •••  ••• 

4 ounces 

Soda  sulphite  ... 

...  ...  ... 

„ 

B. — Water  

...  •••  ... 

4i  „ 

Pure  carbonate  of  potash  

3 „ 

Correct  exposure. — To  2 ounces  water  add  40  drops  No.  1,  and 
1 drop  No.  2. 

With  this  developer  the  image  is  about  one  minute  to  one 
and  a half  minutes  before  making  its  appearance,  then  slowly 
gathers  density  until  completed. 

To  sum  these  hasty  notes  up  shortly,  I find  the  following  dis- 
tinct advantages  with  the  potash  development : — Clearness  of 
developer  during  use  ; absolute  immunity  from  stained  fingers  ; 
great  facility  in  correcting  errors  of  exposure  ; developer  can  be 
used  until  exhausted  ; several  negatives  can  be  developed  in  the 


same  tray  at  the  same  time,  in  consequence  of  the  slow  rate  of 
development ; high-class  quality  of  negative  produced  ; de- 
veloper always  ready  for  immediate  use  ; high  lights  clean  and 
sharp  ; halation  reduced  to  a minimum. 

It  has  been  said  that  tho  ferrous  oxalate  will  give  all  this. 
Possibly  so.  I know  the  oxalate  development  to  be  good,  but 
with  the  potash  you  have  not  the  constant  risk  of  a beautiful 
precij)itation  all  over  the  plate.  You  have  not  the  same  oppor- 
tunity of  irredeemably  spoiling  an  over-exposed  negative.  You 
have  your  solution  very  much  more  under  control,  and  density 
is  much  easier  to  obtain,  not  a solid  “ weed  in  sunshine  ” print 
density,  such  as  is  occasionally  met  with  when  using  the  wash- 
ing soda  formula,  “not  too  much  density,  but  just  density 
enough.”  I like  my  negatives  developed  to  the  poiut  that,  when 
the  sky  has  printed  through  enough  to  tint  the  finished  print, 
the  print  is  exactly  right. 

In  conclusion,  I rather  prefer  the  American  Standard  formula 
to  the  one  entitled  Beach’s. 


Ccrrresponbcnee. 

EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY 
OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Dear  Sin, — Will  you  kindly  permit  me  to  remind  in- 
tending exhibitors  that  packing-cases  from  the  country 
may  be  sent  so  as  to  be  delivered  before  September  24th, 
but  they  must  not  arrive  later  than  the  morning  of  that 
day  ; and  that  pictures  delivered  by  hand  must  be  left  at 
the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  on  the  same  day,  viz., 
Thursday,  September  24th  (open  until  9 p.m.)  Also,  th?t 
any  information  respecting  the  Exhibition  may  be  obtained 
from  yours  faithfully,  Edwin  Cocking,  Assist.  Sec. 

57,  Queen’s  Road , Reckham , .S'.  E. 


FERROUS  OXALATE  DEVELOPMENT. 

[7’o  G.  B.  Tiiorneycuoft.] 

Sir, — It  is  not  necessary  to  wash  or  wet  the  plate  pre- 
vious to  immersion  in  the  ferrous-oxalate  developer.  If 
the  plate  carries  water  with  it  into  the  developer,  it  will 
nearly  always  cause  a sulphur-coloured  precipitate  of 
ferrous-oxalate,  which  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  If  a 
plate  is  so  horny  and  hard  as  not  to  take  the  developer 
kindly,  it  may  be  soaked  for  a few  seconds  in  the  stale 
oxalate.  Should  a deposit  form,  through  having  inad- 
vertently used  too  weak  a developer,  it  may  be  removed 
after  fixing  by  rubbing  lightly,  with  the  moistened  finger, 
under  a running  stream  of  water. — Yours  truly, 

S.  Bottone. 


BICHROMATE  POISONING. 

Dear  Sir, — Just  prior  to  reading  an  account  of  bichro- 
mate poisouing  in  your  last  issue  of  Photographic  News, 
my  attention  was  accidentally  drawn  to  a small  packet 
called  the  “ Boy’s  Photographer,"  sold  asa  toy  at  Id.  On 
examination  I found  it  contained  about  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  bichromate  of  potassium  as  the  sensitizing  agent. 
The  purchaser  has  forwarded  it  to  authorities  at  Scotland 
Yard,  who  are  at  present  investigating  the  matter.  If  you 
could  draw  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  nature  of 
the  contents  of  these  packets  it  might  prevent  them  un- 
wittingly placing  such  dangerous  materials  in  the  hands  of 
their  children. — Faithfully  yours,  Frank  Piper. 

Maidstone,  September  17th. 


proceedings  of  Societies. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

A meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  10th  inst., 
Montague  L.  Troupe  in  the  chair. 
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A discussion  on  preserving  pyrogallol  iu  solution  was  initiated 

by 

W.  M.  Ashman,  who  showed  two  samples  mixed  on  September 
8th,  1884,  which  had  not  deteriorated  in  any  way.  The  strength 
of  one  solution  was  as  follows  : — 

Pyrogallol  30  grains 

Sulphurous  acid...  ...  ...  ...  60  minims 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

the  other : — 


Pyrogallol  ...  ...  ...  ...  4 grains 

Oxalic  acid  2 ,, 

Water  1 ounce 

The  first-named  yielded  excellent  negatives  when  diluted  and  the 
usual  proportion  of  ammonia  added,  but  that  alkali  was  un- 
suitable for  the  solution  preserved  with  oxalic  acid,  owing  to  a 
crystalline  deposit  of  ammonia  or  lime  oxalate  upon  the  film. 
By  substituting  the  ordinary  proportions  of  sodium  carbonate 
and  sulphite,  no  deposit  occurred,  and  the  resulting  negatives 
were  indistinguishable  from  those  developed  with  freshly - 
dissolved  pyrogallol. 

A.  Cowan,  who  was  the  first  to  recommend  citric  acid  for  a 
similar  purpose,  said  that  an  eighth  of  a grain  of  that  acid  to 
each  ounce  of  a four-grain  pyro  solution  would  keep  as  well  as 
oxalic  acid  had  done.  The  quantity  of  the  latter  would 
neutralize  a larger  percentage  of  the  alkali  than  iu  his  formula;. 

The  previous  speaker  did  not  think  the  presence  of  sodium 
oxalate  iu  a developer  was  disadvantageous,  but  rather  the  con- 
trary. Restraining  bromides,  he  said,  were  quite  unnecessary 
to  use  with  either  of  the  solutions. 

The  Chairman  used  citric  acid  as  a preservative,  but  objected 
to  the  fungoid  growth  produced  by  that  agent. 

W.  H.  Hauiiison,  referring  to  the  deposit  spoken  of  when 
using  ammonia  with  oxalic  acid,  remarked  that  if  tartaric  acid 
had  been  used,  a bi-tartrate  of  ammonia  would  have  been  thrown 
down  iu  the  form  of  heavy  crystals,  insoluble  iu  cold  water,  but 
soluble  on  the  application  of  heat.  He  thought  it  likely  that 
oxalic  acid  might  act  similarly. 

A dark-slide  sent  by  Israel  Todd  was  then  passed  round  for 
inspection,  and  certain  claims  of  novelty  wtre  set  forth  in  a 
communication  from  the  sender.  These  were  not,  however, 
admitted  by  those  present. 

Several  chloride  transparencies  from  negatives  taken  at  Hale 
Enel,  Essex,  were  shown  by  A.  Cowan,  who  referred  to  the  long 
exposures  required  in  order  to  obtain  full  detail  in  trees  within 
the  forest ; one  negative  of  a tree  with  the  sky  in  the  distance 
received  ten  minutes’  exposure.  The  plates  were  backed  with 
Vandyke  brown  in  dextrine.  Ferrous  oxalate  developer  was 
used  both  for  negatives  and  positives,  for  since  S.  Bottone’s 
article  appeared  iu  the  Photographic  News,  he  (A.  Cowan)  had 
discarded  pyrogallol.  The  plates  were  put  diiectly  into  the 
developer  with  the  backing  upon  them,  as  any  attempt  to  re- 
move it  resulted  in  scum. 

A short  discussion  on  paper  negatives  followed,  in  which 
opinions  were  expressed  regarding  the  relative  merits  of  castor 
oil,  vaseline,  solid  paraffin,  linseed,  and  drying  oils  for  the  pur- 
poses of  making  the  negatives  transparent. 

The  Chairman  then  announced  the  sudden  decease  of  W.  B. 
Woodbury  at  Margate  on  Saturday  last. 

W.  H.  Harrison  suggested  a series  of  experiments  with  pure 
sodium  thiosulphate,  with  a view  to  replace  the  common  sort 
now  so  largely  used. 

H.  S.  Starnes  handed  round  a few  transparencies  made  by  a 
modified  formula  of  the  gelaliuo-chloride  of  silver  process  as 
follows  : — 


Gelatine 

Sodium  acetate 

Water  

40  grains 

8 „ 

12  drams 

Dissolve. 

Silver  nitrato  

Water  ...  ... 

23  grains 

...  ...  6 drams 

Dissolve,  and  add  to  above. 

Sodium  chloride  ... 

Sodium  acetate 

Water  

4 grains 

6 „ 

...  ...  G drams 

Mix  with  the  foregoing.  A hundred  and  sixty  grains  of  swelled 


gelatine  was  then  added,  and  the  temperature  raised  to  150  ° F. 
for  fifteen  minutes,  when  the  volume  was  made  up  to  six  ounces, 
and  became  ready  for  use.  Borax  toning  was  recommended, 
and  extreme  redness  was  destroyed  by  bleaching  in  an  alum 
solution  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid 
T.  Kerr  was  elected  a member  of  the  Associaticn. 


Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society. 

A meeting  was  held  in  the  Technical  School  on  Tuesday,  the 
ltev.  J.  H.  Palmer  presiding. 

The  subject  of  railway  companies  granting  privilege  tickets  to 
members  of  photographic  societies  was  discussed,  and  it  was 
decided  to  unite  with  the  Liverpool  amateurs  iu  petitioning  the 
various  railway  companies  in  the  district  to  accord  the  same 
privileges  that  they  granted  to  the  Anglers’  Association. 

The  Rev.  J.  If.  Palmer  stated  that  he  made  a large  number 
of  lantern  slides  from  negatives  taken  by  him  on  his  recent  tour 
iu  Italy,  and  should  be  glad  to  exhibit  and  explain  them  some 
evening,  and  he  hid  no  doubt  that  other  members  would  do  tho 
same. 

The  Council  was  instructed  to  arrange  for  several  lantern 
evenings,  several  members  promisiog  their  lanterns. 

Several  members  brought  negatives  and  punts  taken  during 
their  recent  excursions. 

The  visit  to  Liverpool  on  August  22nd  was  conducted  by  tho 
Secretary,  Mr.  William  Stanley.  Instantaneous  views  were 
taken  of  Lime  Street,  with  St.  George’s  Hall,  L.  and  N.  W. 
Railway  Station,  Walker  Art  Gallery,  and  the  Museum  ; after 
which  the  members  crossed  over  to  New  Brighton,  and  spent 
the  rest  of  the  day  in  photographing  the  lighthouse  and 
shipping,  and  taking  views  of  the  various  objects  on  the 
sands. 

The  twelfth  excursion  of  the  season  was  on  Saturday  last  to 
Chester,  under  the  leadership  of  J.  G.  Jones,  who  had 
obtained  permission  from  Mr.  Pike,  a well-known  photographer 
in  Chester,  to  use  his  dark-room.  Many  interesting  “bits”  of 
the  old  city  and  its  cathedral  were  brought  home  by  tho 
members  in  their  dark  slides. 


Birkenhead  Photographic  Association. 

The  ninth  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  the  10th  September, 
at  the  Free  Public  Library,  II.  Norwood  Atkins  in  the 
chair. 

James  L.  Chapman  and  J.  C.  Forrest  were  elected  members 
of  the  Association. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Council  it  was  decided  that  the  prize 
competition  should  take  place  on  tho  evening  of  the  annual 
meeting,  Thursday,  12th  November  ; that  all  pictures  compet- 
ing must  be  mounted  upon  suitable  card*,  without  restriction  as 
to  size  of  mount ; must  bear  the  distinguishing  cypher  of  the 
competitor,  and  be  handed  in  accompanied  by  a sealed  envelope, 
containing  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Association,  at  the  Free  Public  Library,  Hamilton  Street, 
not  later  than  7.30  p.m.  on  the  date  fixed.  All  pictures  sent  in 
for  competition  must  have  been  taken  during  the  present 
year,  and  entirely  the  production  of  the  individuals  com- 
peting. 

A point  was  raised  at  the  meeting  by  F.  Evans  as  to  whether 
a cloud  printed  into  a picture  intended  for  competition,  from  a 
negative  which  had  been  purchased,  would  be  construed  a breach 
of  the  conditions  of  competition. 

P.  H.  Phillips  thought  that  as  the  notice  stood  upon  tho 
monthly  circular,  there  could  be  no  question  but  that  it 
would. 

A.  W.  Beer  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  a thing  which 
was  constantly  done,  and  until  now  had  never  been  questioned, 
and  that  if  bought  cloud  negatives  could  not  be  used  for  such  a 
purpose,  neither  could  a developer  which  was  made  up  at  the 
chemist’s,  nor  a mount  obtained  from  the  dealer ; and,  in 
fact,  it  would  become  impossible  to  kuow  where  to  draw  the 
line. 

T.  Cuagg  James  did  not  consider  the  cases  alluded  to  by 
A.  W.  Beer  at  all  parallel,  as  the  cloud  undoubte  Uy  formed  a 
part  of  the  composition  of  the  picture,  whereas  the  developer 
and  mount  did  not. 

The  Secretary  (J.  H.  Day)  suggested  that  if  clouds  supplied 
by  professionals  could  be  used,  and  the  combined  result  be  put 
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forward  as  the  bona  fide  production  of  the  competitor,  it  would 
be  just  possible  a moot  point  whether — given  an  extra  fine  cloud 
subject — a competitor  might  not,  under  such  circumstances, 
consider  himself  entitled  to  reverse  the  state  of  things,  and  tack 
on  a professional  landscape  to  his  cloud  ! 

The  general  feeling  of  the  meeting  seemed  to  be  one  of  sur- 
prise that  the  question  had  not,  apparently,  been  ventilated 
before,  and  that  the  entire  composition,  as  far  as  the  picture 
itself  was  concerned,  should  be  the  competitor’s  own  work. 

A.  W.  Beer  then  read  a paper  upon  “ Potash  Development  ” 
(see  page  605).  He  passed  round  a number  of  excellent  10  by  8 
negatives  and  prints  to  demonstrate  his  remarks,  and  a vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  him  for  his  interesting  communication. 


ftalft  in  % j&tubia. 

The  Antwerp  Exhibition. — There  were  only  two  exhibitors 
of  photographs  in  the  English  section  who  received  awards — G. 
West  and  Sons,  Gosport,  instantaneous  views  of  yachts,  &c. — 
silver  medal ; and  A.  G.  Tagliaferro,  amateur,  Malta,  view  of 
St.  John’s  Church,  Malta — bronze  medal. 

Photographic  Societv  of  Great  Britain.  — The  next 
Monthly  Technical  Meeting  of  this  Society  will  take  place  on 
Tuesday  next,  September  22nd,  at  8 p.m.,  at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 
Open  at  7 p.m.  for  journals,  &c. 

The  British  Association.— The  Standard  says  : — “Some  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  British  Association  will  not,  perhaps, 
appeal  very  forcibly  to  the  general  reader.  Miss  Lydia  Becker 
appeared  and  fell  foul  of  grammar,  which  she  thought — as  so 
many  think  with  her,  or  by  their  mode  of  speech  suggest  ad- 
herence to  her  doctrine— of  no  practical  importance.  She  would 
not  have  it  banished  altogether  from  school — which  is  kind  of 
Miss  Becker — but  she  would  have  it  taught  in  simpler  form. 
Surely,  however,  it  is  the  object  of  schoolmasters  to  teach  it  as 
simply  as  possible.  An  accurate  method  of  speech  is  allied  to 
an  accurate  method  of  thought,  and  grammar  has  more  advant- 
ages than  at  first  sight  appear.  Au  amusing  example  of  the 
reformers  who  reform  for  the  sake  of  reforming  was  furnished 
by  Sir  George  Campbell,  who  is  dissatisfied  with  the  rule  of  the 
road,  and  wants  to  reverse  the  English  custom  of  passing 
vehicles  in  driving.  The  present  custom  is  not  sufficiently 
scientific,  though  what  science  has  to  do  with  the  matter  it  is 
hard  to  see.” 

Rice  Paste,  which  is  clear  and  transparent,  may  be  prepared 
by  mixing  rice,  flour,  and  water,  which  mixture  is  then  heated 
to  boiling-point  until  the  required  consistency  is  obtained.  This 
paste  possesses  great  adhesive  power,  and  is  recommended  where 
it  is  desired  that  the  objects  to  be  pasted  on  or  together 
should  undergo  no  change  in  colour  or  shading. — The  Litho- 
grapher. 

Action  of  Light  on  Glass.— The  Pharmaceutist  says: — 
“ Many  vegetable  powders  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  glass  jars 
in  which  they  are  kept.  H.  Hager  explains  this  phenomenon  to 
be  caused  by  an  electric  state  of  the  glass  caused  by  sunlight. 
When  a perfectly  dry  test  glass,  kept  in  a dark  room  for  some 
time,  is  partly  filled  with  tannin  or  powdered  gum  guiacum, 
closed  with  a cork,  and  then  placed  in  sunlight  in  such  a manner 
as  to  expose  the  glass  and  not  the  powder,  the  latter  will,  when 
being  shaken,  stick  closely  to  the  exposed  parts,  leaving  free  the 
others.  With  essential  oils  this  electric  action  appears  to  be  very 
strong.  The  oils  are  predisposed  to  oxidation  and  the  genera- 
tion of  ozone. 

The  printing  of  steel  engravings  on  celluloid  is  a new  industry 
which  appears  to  have  a promising  future.  Marshall’s  engraving 
of  General  Grant,  recently  finished,  has  been  reproduced  by  this 
process,  and  is  a handsome  work  of  art.  The  picture  is  said  to 
be  the  best  portrait  of  Grant  in  existence,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  brought  out  by  the  celluloid  process  is  even  superior 
to  printing  on  india  paper.  George  Wm.  Curtis  says  of  the 
picture,  “•  It  is  by  far  the  best  likeness  of  him  (Grant),  as  he 
appeared  in  these  latter  days,  that  I have  seen,  and  it  is  very 
fortunate  that  so  admirable  a portrait  has  been  obtained.”  D. 
Huntingdon,  President  National  Academy  of  Design,  says:  “The 
celluloid  print  represents  the  engraving  remarkably  well, 
retaining  the  extraordinary  refinement  and  power  of  the  original 
work.” — The  Mart. 
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Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  Wednes- 
day, September  23rd,  will  be  “ On  the  Best  Method  of  Stopping 
out  Skies,  &c.”  Saturday  afternoon  outing  at  Earlsfield, 
Train  leaves  Waterloo  Station  at  1.50. 


$0  Corasponiunfs. 

*»*  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

**#  Correction. — Either  a slip  of  the  pen  or  a compositor’s  error 
alters  the  sense  of  Mr.  Sayce’s  remarks  quoted  on  page  591,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  any  reader  who  did  not  at  once  see  through  the 
error,  wo  may  mention  that  in  the  eighth  line  of  the  paragraph 
(Dinner  in  honour  of  Sayce  and  Bolton),  “ and  ” should  be  read 
instead  of  “ had.” 

John  Terras. — The  information  is  given  in  another  column. 

C.  D.  D. — 1.  The  photographs  are  excellent,  and  may  be  classed 
among  the  very  best  examples  we  have  seen  of  work  in  this 
direction.  2.  As  regards  the  other  matter  we  will  write  to  you. 

T.  R.  Young.— If  you  have  the  Photographic  News  for  1881, 
read  the  lessons  in  Carbon  Printing  which  are  contained  therein. 
There  is  also  a short  account  of  the  process  commencing  on  p.  184 
of  the  Year-Book  for  1885.  You  can  buy  carbon  tissue  from 
dealers  in  photographic  materials. 

Jas.  Tyler. — Scolik’s  method  of  intensification  will  probably  suit 
you.  The  fixed  and  well-washed  negative  is  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  following  until  the  film  is  thoroughly  whitened  : — 

Mercuric  chloride  1 part 

Potassium  bromide  1 ,, 

Water  50  parts 

The  mercuric  solution  is  now  rinsed  off,  and  the  negative  is  im- 
mersed in  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  a saturated  solution  of 
sodium  sulphite  and  water.  'When  thoroughly  darkened,  wash 
the  plate. 

F.  G.  Rieder. — 1.  Rather  less  will  suffice,  but  a moderate  excess 
will  do  no  harm  One  ounce  to  half  a gallon  of  water  is  a good 
proportion.  2.  Thick  gum  freshly  made. 

Sulphite. — 1.  Fog  and  stains.  2.  It  has  become  partially  oxi- 
dised by  exposure  to  the  air. 

J.  F.  Houghton. — Thanks  ; but  as  regards  the  latter  point,  it  is 
to  bo  hoped  you  will  alter  your  determination. 

St.  Albans.— See  Mr.  Bottone’s  letter  in  our  present  issue. 

J.  J.  Dodds. — 1.  If  they  refuse  to  return  your  property,  it  is 
probable  that  your  best  course  is  to  summon  them  before  a p dice 
magistrate,  to  show  cause  why  they  should  not  do  so.  2.  If  you 
can  satisfy  a court  that  the  work  is  not  reasonably  well  executed, 
you  may  be  able  to  recover  what  you  have  paid. 

C.  II.  C. — Wortley’s  glycocoll  solution  can  bo  prepared  in  the 
following  manner : — Take  320  grains  of  gelatine,  and  soak  all 
night  in  10  ounces  of  water,  to  which  2 drachms  of  glycerine  have 
been  added.  Pour  off  the  surplus  water,  and  stir  up  the  swelled 
gelatine  with  an  ounce  and  a half  of  pure  sulphuric  acid  ; but  if 
the  whole  does  not  dissolve,  a little  more  acid  may  be  added. 
When  cold,  dilute  with  10  ounces  of  distilled  water,  filter,  and 
neutralise  very  carefully  with  ammonia.  Finally,  add  3 drachms 
of  pure  glycerine. 


photographs  gegisimb. 

F.  s.  Seed  (Here ford)— l'hoto.  entitled  “Who  was  at  the  gate  last 
night,  Mary .’  ” 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom:  — 
Yearly  ...  15s.  Od  | Half-Yearly  ...  7s.  8d.  | Quarterly  ...  3s.  lOd 
To  the  United  States,  the  Continent,  and  the  Colonies: — 
Yearly  ...  17s.  4d.  | Half-Yearly  ...  8s.  8d.  | Quarterly  ...  4s.  4d 
To  India  (Yearly)  19s.  6d. 
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NITRATE  OF  SILVER, 

To  return  to  the  matter  of  silver  nitrate,  briefly  treated 
by  us  in  our  issue  of  September  Uth,  the  first  question 
naturally  is,  “ Iu  what  departments  of  photographic  in- 
dustry may  it  be  worth  the  time  of  photographers  to  prepare 
the  article  for  their  own  use?” 

It  is  probab'e  that  dry-plate  makers  consume  silver 
nitrate  on  a larger  scale  than  any  other  photographers, 
a consumption  of  many  thousand  ounces  a year  being,  we 
believe,  nothing  very  extraordinary  in  the  case  of  a large 
factory. 

From  our  own  point  of  view,  however,  we  think  we 
may  disregard  the  question  of  the  private  manufacture  of 
silver  nitrate  by  dry-plate  makers.  The  substance  is,  for 
the  purpose  indicated,  required  iu  a state  of  considerable 
purity.  It  is  true  that  a photographer  who  happened  to 
be  a thoroughly  practical  chemist  might  quite  well  manu- 
facture silver  nitrate  of  sufficient  purity  to  answer,  and 
might  do  this  with  economy  in  the  case  of  batches  of 
(say)  a thousand  ounces  at  a time ; but  then  such 
instructions  as  we  can  give  here  will  not  be  required  by 
the  practical  chemist,  nor  can  they  be  such  as  will  educate 
the  ordinary  photographer  up  to  the  level  of  an  expe- 
rienced chemist. 

The  preparation  of  sensitized  albumeuized  paper  is 
probably  the  photographic  industry  in  which  the  con- 
sumption of  silver  nitrate  comes  next  in  quantity  to  that 
in  dry  plate  making.  It  is  probable  that  in  some  estab- 
lishments where  printing  is  done  on  a large  scale, 
thousands  of  ounces  of  silver  nitrate  are  used  in  the  j'ear. 
Certainly,  in  the  factories  of  “ ready-sensitized  ” papers, 
such  must  be  the  case.  In  the  case  of  sensitizing  paper, 
a far  lower  standard  of  purity  than  that  required  in 
emulsion  work  is  sufficient  in  the  silver  nitrate,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  made  by  the  photo- 
grapher for  his  own  use.  Indeed,  we  know  of  one  case, 
at  least,  where  this  is  done,  and  can  describe  the  precise 
method  used. 

Roughly  speaking,  10  ounces  of  silver  will  produce 
1G  ounces  of  silver  nitrate ; or  rather,  to  avoid  the  confusion 
produced  by  the  use  of  troy  and  avoirdupois  ounces, 
10  units  of  silver  will  produce  lG  units  of  silver  nitrate. 

For  every  10  troy  ounces  of  pure  silver  there  will,  in 
fact,  be  produced  more  than  17  avoirdupois  ounces  of  silver 
nitrate.  A knowledge  of  this  fact  will  give  the  operator 
sufficient  data  for  determining  with  wThat  quantity  of 
metallic  silver  he  must  start. 

The  silver,  the  price  of  which  is  quoted  in  the  markets, 
is,  as  we  have  already  explained,  bar  silver,  containing 
71  P®r  cent  of  alloy.  This  is  not  suitable  for  making  silver 
nitrate  except  on  a very  large  scale,  as  it  would  be  neces- 
sary, in  the  first  place,  to  go  through  a process  for  getting 


rid  of  the  copper  used  as  alloy.  For  manufacture  on  any 
moderate  scale,  the  so-called  “fine”  silver  should  be  used. 
This  is  very  fairly  pure ; it  is,  moreover,  generally  sold  in 
the  convenient  granulated  form.  Its  price  is  a little  dearer 
than  the  bar  silver — that  is  to  say,  its  price  is  somewhat 
more  than  that  of  bar  silver,  even  after  allowance  is  made 
for  the  alloy  in  the  latter.  From  enquiries  made  from  seve- 
ral silver  merchants,  we  find  that,  purchasing  in  quan- 
tities of  several  hundred  ounces  at  a time,  we  could  get 
“ fine  ” silver  at  a rate  of  about  2d.  per  ounce  above  the 
price  of  bar  silver,  allowance  being  made  for  the  alloy. 
This  makes  the  estimate  which  we  gave  of  the  price  of 
nitrate  of  silver  on  the  11th  September  a shade  low  ; but 
against  this  is  to  be  set  the  fact  that  the  price  of  silver 
has  fallen  nearly  Id.  sioce  the  date  of  the  issue  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  from  which  we  quoted. 

We  may  safely  say,  we  think,  that  from  fine  silver  the 
nitrate  may  be  made  at  the  rate  of  2s.  7d.  per  ounce  for 
the  silver  used. 

To  return  to  the  practical  manufacture,  we  take  for 
every  17  ounces  of  silver  nitrate  that  we  require,  10  ounces 
troy  of  fine  silver.  This  is  placed  in  a large  evaporating 
basin,  and  enough  water  is  poured  on  to  the  silver  to  wet 
each  particle  of  it.  This  is  to  prevent  a possible  very 
violent  action  when  the  Ditric  acid  is  added.  Common 
commercial  acid  may  be  used.  This  is  added  to  the  wetted 
silver  at  first  to  the  amount,  say,  of  half  a pint  for  every 
10  ounces  of  silver.  Action  in  the  form  of  ebullition  may 
commence  at  once  ; if  it  does  not,  gentle  heat  is  applied  to 
the  evaporating  dish.  The  result  will  be  that  ebullition 
will  set  in  before  long,  which  may  become  so  violent  as  to 
require  moderating  by  the  addition  of  cold  water.  When 
the  action  is  once  started,  no  farther  application  of  heat  is, 
as  a rule,  required.  The  liquid  sputters  a good  deal,  and 
to  prevent  waste,  and  destruction  of  everything  around, 
it  is  necessary  to  cover  the  dish  with  a glass  plate.  As  the 
ebullition  ceases,  more  nitric  acid  is  added,  the  whole  being 
quickly  stirred  with  a glass  rod  during  the  addition. 

When  the  silver  nitrate  is  nearly  all  dissolved,  we  can 
proceed  in  either  of  two  rvays.  If  we  are  making  the 
nitrate  only  “ once  in  a way,”  we  add  nitric  acid  till  every 
trace  of  the  silver  is  dissolved.  If,  however,  we  are  mak- 
ing the  nitrate  continuously,  from  day  to  day,  from  week 
to  week,  or  even  from  month  to  month,  it  is  best  not  to 
add  quite  enough  nitric  acid  to  dissolve  all  the  metal,  but 
to  let  the  action  gradually  cease,  and  to  allow  the  basin  to 
stand  for  some  hours  after  this,  with  the  result  that  com- 
paratively little  free  acid  remains  to  be  got  rid  of.  Of 
course  the  residue  of  silver  is  retained  till  the  next  brew  is 
undertaken.  If  the  whole  of  the  silver  is  dissolved,  the  final 
operation  may  proceed  in  the  same  vessel.  If  a residue  of 
silver  be  left,  the  liquid  must  be  poured  off  it  into  a second 
evaporating  basin.  In  either  case  gentle  heat  is  applied  t0 
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the  liquid  to  expel  the  excess  of  nitric  acid,  and  to  dry  the 
nitrate  of  silver.  This  heat  may  be  applied  so  as  to  produce 
moderate  ebullition.  A point  is  reached  when  the  liquid 
commences  to  solidify,  most  of  the  nitric  acid  and  water 
having  evaporated.  If  very  pure  nitrate  of  silver  be 
desired,  the  liquid  will  at  this  point  be  allowed  to  cool, 
and  only  the  nitrate  which  crystallizes  out  will  be  retained, 
to  be  reerystallised ; but  for  the  purposes  which  we  have 
indicated  this  is  not  necessary.  The  evaporation  may  be 
carried  on  till  the  salt  of  silver  is  quite  dry,  the  whole 
being  continually  stirred.  This  gives  silver  nitrate  iu  the 
form  of  very  small  crystals — almost  as  a powder — and  this 
nitrate  is  pure  enough  to  prepare  a sensitizing  bath 
with  direct.  Indeed,  we  can  state  that  it  has  been  ex- 
tensively used  for  such  a purpose,  the  slight  remaining 
excess  of  nitric  acid  being  neutralized  by  an  addition  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  which  leaves  only  nitrate  of  soda  as  an 
impurity,  a substance  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  harmless 
in  the  sensitizing  bath. 

Although  the  crude  salt  can  be  used  for  sensitizing  paper 
as  we  have  described,  it  is  certainly  advisable  to  recrystal- 
lize at  least  once,  when  it  is  intended  for  emulsion  or 
the  bath.  This  is  done  in  the  following  manner  : — The 
powdered  silver  nitrate  is  dissolved  in  several  times  its 
weight  of  distilled  water,  and  the  solution  is  carefully 
filtered.  Evaporation  is  now  conducted  as  before,  but  not 
to  dryness.  Whenever  the  solution  becomes  so  concen- 
trated that  a thin  crystalline  film  begins  to  make  its  appear- 
ance on  the  surface,  it  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly.  The 
nitrate  which  crystallizes  out  i3  retained  for  use,  whilst  the 
remaining  liquor  is  put  on  one  side,  either  to  be  poured  into 
the  residue  tub,  or  to  be  added  to  the  next  brew.  It  will 
be  understood  that  almost  all  impurities  remain  with  the 
liquor,  so  that  if  this  is  continually  added  to  the  next 
brew  there  is  a gradual  accumulation  of  impurity.  This 
involves,  as  a necessity,  the  occasional  rejection  of  the 
residual  liquor.  It  is  generally  a sufficient  criterion  to  ob- 
serve the  colour  of  it.  Wheu  it  becomes  badly  discoloured 
it  may  be  rejected — that  is  to  say,  poured  into  the  residue 
tub — or  treated  at  once  with  salt  to  precipitate  the  silver 
as  chic  ride. 

It  is  pretty  certain  that,  unless  the  quantity  of  nitrate 
of  silver  made  be  very  large,  and  the  cooling  for  crystalliza- 
tion be  exceedingly  slow,  the  crystals  will  not  be  so  large 
or  of  so  fine  an  appearance  as  those  met  with  in  the  com- 
mercial article.  This  is,  however,  of  no  real  importance. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  the  process  of  dissolving 
should  be  performed  under  a chimney,  or  in  such  a position 
that  the  fumes  of  nitric  acid  which  are  given  off  may  be 
quickly  carried  away,  as  they  are  exceedingly  poisonous, 
and  also  very  corrosive. 


FOCUSSING. 

Given  a good  subject  well  lighted,  a suitable  point  of 
view,  high-class  apparatus,  with  the  best  plates  that  can 
be  made,  and  the  most  advantageous  method  of  develop- 
ment, &c.,  if  the  focussing  is  badly  done,  the  picture 
is  a failure.  Focussing  is  so  simple  an  operation  in  most 
cases,  that  photographers  are  liable  to  think  that  it  must 
always  be  simple,  and  that  if  a picture  sharp  all  over  does 
not  come  by  working  the  pinion  or  screw  with  a sufficiently 
small  stop  in  the  lens,  that  the  subject  is  au  impossible 
one  for  the  camera.  Is  not  the  use  of  a very  small  stop 
often  expressive  of  laziness  and  rule-of-thumb  work,  rather 
than  the  result  of  an  intelligent  carefulness? 

The  sharpness  that  is  so  much  sought  after  by  a certain 
class  is,  after  all,  only  a matter  of  degree.  The  precision 
that  must  be  obtained  in  technical  copying,  where  the 
resulting  print  has  to  bear  magnification,  is  out  of  place, 
and  may  even  be  repulsive  in  a landscape  or  portrait.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  we  view 
smudginess  or  indecision  with  any  other  feeling  than  dis- 
gust ; the  point  is,  that  absolute  sharpness  is  unknown, 
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and  that  what  we  call  sharpness  is  only  a comparative 
quality. 

The  old  rule  is  doubtless  a very  good  one— to  get  the 
object  of  interest  iu  focus,  and  make  the  best  you  can  of 
the  rest ; but,  like  many  other  excellent  rules,  it  is 
broken  every  day  with  advantage.  Indeed,  what  is  the 
“object  of  interest”?  In  a portrait,  undoubtedly,  tho 
face,  goes  without  saying ; hut  where  is  the  face  in  the 
picture  of  a back  view,  which  may  be  as  strikingly  like  as 
any  other  view  of  a person  ? And  this  difficulty  is 
enhanced  in  simple  landscape.  AVe  cannot  say  of  this 
tree-stump,  this  rock,  or  this  very  ordinary-looking  basket 
or  wheel-barrow  in  the  foreground,  or  of  this  group  of 
persons  in  the  middle  distance,  any  mote  than  of  the  hills 
beyond,  that  it  is  the  object  of  interest;  each  part  is 
good,  but  the  whole  is  beautiful;  it  is  not  an  object  of 
interest  with  accessories — it  is  a picture. 

But  we  cannot  photograph  this  picture,  because  we 
caunot  get  it  all  in  focus  at  once.  A small  stop  makes  it 
all  sharp,  as  it  is  called  ; but  an  exposure  of  forty— or  even 
thirty — seconds  will  not  be  suitable  for  the  group  of 
persons,  although  they  are  standing  still,  and  those  fine 
cloud-shadows  with  such  an  exposure  would  be  nothing 
but  ill-defined  patches  of  fog.  AVe  try  to  divide  the  pic- 
ture for  two  plates  instead  of  one,  but  the  two  plates  must 
be  exposed  simultaneously  from  the  same  point  of  view,  if 
they  arc  to  match — an  obvious  impossibility. 

In  many  cases  such  a difficulty  woull  disappear  if  we 
were  bold  enough  to  purposely  have  rather  less  sharpness 
in  the  near  foreground  than  in  the  middle  distance  ; but,  by 
doing  so,  we  should  break  one  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
of  photography.  AVhether  such  a procedure  is  good  or 
uot  iu  any  particular  case,  cannot  be  decided  upon  general 
grounds,  but  we  think  there  are  reasons  for  definitely 
allowing  this  licence  to  the  photographer  who  knows  how 
to  use  it. 

AVe  want  the  picture  to  suggest  the  reality.  Now, 
most  persons  enjoy  binocular  vision,  or,  in  other  words, 
they  see  from  two  points  of  view  simultaneously-  But 
these  two  points  of  view  are  so  near  together  that  a distant 
object  appears  as  if  from  only  one  point  of  view,  while  the 
representation  to  us  of  a near  object  is  the  result  of  tho 
merging  of  two  different  pictures,  one  on  each  retina. 
This  gives  the  well-known  sensation  of  solidity,  but  at  the 
expense  of  sharpness.  AVe  venture  to  think,  therefore,  that 
a sharpness  somewhat  toned  down  in  the  foreground  may 
be  pictorially  advantageous  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
practically  convenient ; and  that  if  the  “ object  of  interest  ” 
method  of  focussing  were  sometimes  to  give  place  to  such 
general  considerations,  the  careful  photographer  who 
knows  how  to  bestow  his  care  would  sometimes  he  less 
troubled  when  focussing. 


DIETK1KCI1EN— PIIOT0GRAPIIED  BY 
J.  C.  RODGERS. 

AVe  to-day  present  our  readers  with  a picture  which  must 
fascinate,  not  only  from  its  artistic  and  technical  excel- 
lence, but  also  from  the  quaint  character  of  the  original 
scene — a character  so  typical  of  Rhineland.  Not  that  this 
particular  subject  is  situated  exactly  on  the  Rhine,  for  it 
stands  on  the  river  Lahn,  a tributary — and  a very  beauti- 
ful one,  too — of  the  Rhine  ; but  those  who  know  anything 
of  what  is  called  Rhineland  are  aware  that  some  of  the 
finest  scenery  is  to  be  found  up  the  numerous  valleys  which 
run  right  and  left  from  the  Rhine,  and  of  which  valleys 
that  of  the  Lahn  is  one  of  the  richest. 

The  interesting  church  of  Dietkirchen,  so  picturesquely 
situated  on  a fine  rock  close  upon  the  right  bank  of  the 
Lahn,  is  the  sister  c 'lurch  to  the  Cathedral  of  Limburg. 

The  legend  runs  that,  iu  the  year  351,  the  body  of  St. 
Lubeutius,  who  died  at  Dieblich,  on  the  Moselle,  floated 
in  a boat  down  that  river,  past  Coblence,  towards  the 
Lahn,  and  then  up  agaiust  the  stream  of  the  latter  until 
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it  reached  a spot  where  St.  Lubentius  liail  formerly  built 
a wooden  prayer  house,  and  there  the  body  landed.  The 
good  people,  as  in  duty  bound,  after  such  a manifestation, 
then  built  the  present  church  to  his  memory,  aud  called  it 
Diekirche.  The  church,  with  its  double  towers  con- 
nected near  their  tops,  is  built  in  the  Roman  style,  and  is 
well  worth  a visit.  The  inside  is  of  a very  primitive 
character. 


ROYAL  CORNWALL  POLYTECHNIC  SOCIETY’S 
EXHIBITION. 

List  of  Awards, 
l’tofessional  Section. 

First  Silver  Medal — li.  P.  Robinson,  W.  W.  Winter, 
West  and  Son. 

First  Bronze  Medal — W.  Gillard,  E.  Milner  (Frith  and 
Co.),  Morgan  and  Kidd,  .T.  P.  Gibson. 

Second  Bronze  Medal — Geo.  Smith. 

Highly  Commended— G.  Bren  wick. 

Amateur  Section. 

Second  Silver  Medal — A.  Pringle. 

First  Bronze  Medal — E.  Brightman. 

Second  Bronze  Medal — (!.  Bankart. 

Photographic  Appliance  Department , fyc. 

First  Silver  Medal— Eastman  Negative  Film  Company. 
Highly  Commended— Geo.  Hare,  Geo.  Smith,  Sands  ancl 
Hunter. 

A full  report  will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 


A USEFUL  VIEW  METER. 

BY  W.  JEROME  HARRISON,  F.G.S. 

A view-meter  which  I have  lately  been  employing  has 
proved  so  useful  that,  although  I believe  there  is  nothing 
articularly  new  about  it — I got  the  idea  from  my  friend, 
Ir.  G.  M.  UiiTe— I think  a description  may  be  of  service 
to  some  readers  of  the  Photographic  News. 

It  consists  of  two  brass  tubes  each  21  inches  long  and  1] 
inches  iu  diameter,  one  beiug  made  just  a little  smaller 
than  the  other,  so  as  to  comfortably  slide  within  it.  The 
outer  tube  has  a brass  cap  fitting  on  the  end  farthest  from 
the  eye,  and  in  this  cap  an  opening  is  cut  proportionate  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  plates  which  are  iu  use.  Thus,  in 
my  own  case,  as  I use  5 by  4 plates,  the  opening  measures 
five  quarter-inches  by  fourquarter-inches ; that  is,  l j inches 


by  1 inch.  The  cap  can  be  removed  and  replaced  by 
another  bearing  a differently  proportioned  opening  when 
desired.  For  a whole-plate  (81  X(>4  = 34x2G  = 17xl3)  the 
opening  might  be  of  an  inch  by  }jj,  or  1 rV  in.  by  in. 
This  opening  serves  to  frame  the  view,  and  it  limits  its 
extent  according  to  the  distance  to  which  the  inner  tube 
is  drawn  out. 

The  inner  tube  has  a double  concave  lens  of  1 J inches 
focus  at  one  end,  and  a double  convex  lens  of  3 inches 
focus  at  the  other.  It  is,  in  fact,  a Galilean  telescope  re- 
versed, the  result  being  vthat  a landscape  or  building  is 
viewed  in  miniature  when  the  eye  is  applied  to  the  convex 
lens, 


To  use  this  instrument  it  must  first  be  adjusted  to  the 
lenses  which  are  to  be  worked  in  the  camera.  Erect  the 
camera,  and  carefully  focus  a landscape,  or  place  it  some 
distance  from  a brick  wall,  or  fence.  Note  upon  the 
ground  glass  any  two  objects  which  occupy  the  extreme 
limits  of  the  field  of  view  to  the  right  and  left  hand 
respectively.  (In  the  case  of  the  wall,  or  fence,  this  can  be 
done  very  precisely  by  getting  a second  person  to  mark 
the  points  boldly  with  chalk  while  you  direct  his  move- 
ments from  beneath  the  focussing  cloth.)  Now,  let  the 
view-meter  replace  the  camera,  and  slide  the  inner  tube 
backwards  and  forwards  until  tbe  landscape,  wall,  or  fence 
is  seen  with  exactly  the  same  limits  as  when  viewed  upon 
the  ground  glass.  Then  mark  upon  the  inner  tube  the 
exact  distance  to  which  it  was  drawn  out  by  boldly 
scratching  the  tube  with  the  point  of  a knife,  and  mark 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens  used  in  the  camera  by  the  side 
of  this  line.  The  lens  in  the  camera  may  now  be  replaced 
by  any  other  in  your  possession,  and  the  process  repeated. 

Iu  the  field  such  a view-meter  as  1 have  described  is  of 
the  greatest  utility.  Standing  on  any  given  spot,  the 
instrument  is  applied  to  the  eye,  and  adjusted  until  the 
exact  limits  of  the  view  which  it  is  desired  to  include 
are  seen  within  it. 

Looking,  then,  at  the  marks  on  the  inner  tube,  we  see 
at  ouce  which  lens  to  screw  iuto  the  camera  mount.  Or, 
if  we  possess  but  one  or  two  lenses,  we  can  adjust  the 
view-meter  to  the  marks  of  those  lenses,  and  tell  in  a 
moment  whether  it  is  of  any  use  to  set  up  the  camera  on 
that  spot ; moreover,  wc  can  walk  over  the  ground  with 
the  view-meter  applied  to  the  eye,  until  we  find  the  exact 
spot  from  which  our  lens  will  include  the  picture  we  desire. 
The  amount  of  trouble  which  this  preliminary  inspection 
saves  is  very  great. 

Another  advantage  is  that  we  get  a good  idea  of  the 
composvion  of  the  picture  by  viewing  it  through  this  little 
instrument ; the  places  where  figures  are  required  can  be 
selected,  and  so  on.  By  slipping  a circle  of  thin  blue  glass 
inside  the  cap  the  arrangement  and  massing  of  the  rays  by 
which  the  silver  salts  are  mainly  affected  can  be  studied, 
aud  the  ultimate  appearance  of  the  scene  in  the  negative 
be  more  correctly  judged.  My  view-meter  was  made  for 
me  by  Mr.  J.  Place,  of  Bull  Street,  Birmingham,  at  a cost 
of  a few  shillings ; but  with  the  above  illustrations  it  will 
be  easy  for  any  amateur  to  construct  one  himself,  or  to 
have  it  made  by  the  nearest  working  optician. 


HOW  TO  SUCCEED  IN  TAKING  GOOD  PICTURES 
ON  GELATINE  PLATES.— No.  YI. 

BY  S.  R.  BOTTONE. 

C. — Horn  to  Develop  Pictures  of  Unknown  Exposure. — It  is 
in  cases  such  as  these  that  the  photographer  shows  his 
greatest  skill.  Here  is  wanted  not  only  general  knowledge, 
but  quickness  and  a ready  appreciation  of  what  is  taking 
place. 

The  operator  must  have  at  hand — 

1st.  Stale  ferrous-oxalate  solution. 

2nd.  Strong  ferrous  oxalate  solution. 

3rd.  Potassium  bromide  solution,  1 in  20. 

4th.  Water. 

He  then  proceeds  as  follows  : — 

Having  poured  a sufficiency  of  stale  developer  into  the 
developing  dish,  he  prepares  a similar  dish,  in  which  he 
places  alike  amouut  of  weak  potassium  bromide  solution, 
made  by  mixing  1 part  of  the  third  solution  with  4 of 
water,  so  that  it  contains  about  one  per  cent,  of  bromide. 
This  dish  must  be  placed  close  alongside  the  developing 
dish. 

The  plate  is  then  removed  from  the  dark  frame,  and 
plunged  into  the  weak  developer,  the  operator  watching 
carefully  all  the  time  while  rocking.  Should  the  picture 
appear  at  once,  he  must  instantly  take  it  out  of  the  deve- 
loper, and  plunge  it  into  the  bromide  solution,  where  he 
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may  leave  it  for  a few  seconds,  while  he  adds  a few  drops 
of  the  third  solution  (potassium  bromide)  to  the  weak 
developer.  The  exact  amount  to  be  added  will  depend 
very  much  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the  image 
appeared ; if  it  showed  itself  immediately  on  immersion* 
then  1 part  of  bromide  solution  to  3 of  developer  will  not 
be  too  much.  Should  thirty  seconds  elapse  before  the 
image  appears,  then  no  bromide  need  be  added  until  the 
picture  shows  signs  of  “greying”  in  the  shadows.  It 
may  then  be  placed  in  the  adjoining  bromide  dish,  while 
an  eighth  or  even  a twelfth  part  of  bromide  solution  is 
added  to  the  developer.  The  plate  is  then  to  be  returned 
to  the  developer,  and  development  continued  until  print- 
ing density  is  obtained,  provided  that  the  shadows  do  not  pel 
veiled.  Should  the  slightest  tendency  to  veiling  show  itself, 
the  plate  must  be  instantly  removed  from  the  developer, 
again  plunged  into  the  bromide,  and  fixed.  It  is  better  to 
intensify  by  an  after  process,  a thin,  but  clean  image,  than 
to  spoil  the  shadows  by  pushing  the  development,  which 
always  results  in  a negative  giving  a flat,  poor  print. 

If  one  minute  elapses  before  any  image  shows  itself,  no 
addition  of  bromide  must  be  made ; but  the  plate  must  be 
kept  rocking  for  another  minute  or  so,  breathing  on  it 
from  time  to  time  as  the  wave  of  solution  uncovers  the 
plate. 

If  no  image  appears  after  the  lapse  of  three  minutes,  the 
stale  developer  is  to  be  poured  off,  and  replaced  by  a 
sufficiency  of  freshly-mixed  developer  of  normal  strength, 
viz. : — 

Sat,  sol.  ferrous  sulphate 1 part 

Sat.  sol.  potassium  oxalate...  ...  3 parts 

The  image,  unless  the  plate  has  been  very  much  under- 
exposed, will  now  shortly  begin  to  appear.  Should  it 
appear  but  slowly,  after  rocking  and  breathing  on  for  a 
few  minutes,  it  may  be  covered  and  set  aside  for  five 
minutes.  After  this  interval  it  may  again  be  visited,  again 
rocked,  and  if  any  improvement  appear,  the  development 
allowed  to  continue  for  another  five  minutes,  and  so  on  for 
half  an  hour.  Should  the  picture  now  show  itself  pretty 
vigorous,  but  somewhat  wanting  in  half-tone,  the  addition 
of  one  drop  of  qi dinary  fixing  solution  (sodium  thiosul- 
phite ; hypo)  to  each  4 ounces  of  the  developer,  will,  if 
any  half-tone  exist  in  the  picture,  bring  it  out. 

As  stated  in  the  beginning  of  these  articles,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  a good  printing  negative  from  a plate 
that  is  much  under- exposed,  for  it  is  evident  that  it  is 
impossible  to  get  an  image  on  a plate  where  none  is  im- 
pressed. Eow  nice  it  would  be  were  it  otherwise ! We 
should  only  have  to  wish,  say,  for  a portrait  of  the  defunct 
Roger  Tichborne,  as  he  appeared  on  board  the  Bella , just 
before  the  wreck,  and  taking  an  unexposed  plate,  with  a 
sufficiently  powerful  developer,  bring  out  those  lineaments 
which  would  set  at  rest  many  a disputed  point. 

It  is  therefore  better  that  a picture  should  receive 
rather  more,  than  less,  exposure,  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  impress  every  portion.  It  must,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  it  is  very  seldom  that  all  parts  of  a picture 
receive  the  correct  exposure.  This  is  specially  the  case 
with  views.  Either  we  wish  to  secure  the  distance — then 
the  foreground  must  be  under-exposed  ; or  we  expose  for 
the  foreground — and  then  the  distance  is  over-exposed.  So 
we  must  mix  brains  very  largely  with  our  developers,  and 
with  our  exposures, 


SODA  DEVELOPER  WITH  AN  ADDITION  OF 
AMMONIA. 

BY  DR.  J.  >1.  EDER. 

rIi i is  developer  is  a small  but  practical  modification  of  the 
usual  soda  developer,  and  it  tends  very  much  to  give  nega- 
tives  of  a greyish-black  colour  which  approximates  very 
neaily  to  the  tint  of  wet  collodion  plates,  or  of  gelatine 
plates  developed  with  oxalate  developer.  This  developer 


was  originated  by  Schaschek  specially  for  the  gelatine 
plates  of  Eder  anil  Plener,  but  it  is  also  well  adapted  for 
most  other  emulsions. 

The  developer  is  prepared  as  follows  : — 


A. — Distilled  water 

..  1,500  cub.  cents. 

Neutral  sulphite  of  soda 

..  100  grammes 

Pyrogallic  acid 

15  „ 

B. — Distilled  water 

...  500  cub.  cents. 

Pare  crystallized  carbonate 

of 

soda  

...  50  grammes 

Strong  ammonia  solutiou 

...  2i  cub.  cents. 

Roth  solutions  are  to  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles.  A 
will  keep  good  for  two  or  three  weeks  ; B for  several 
months. 

For  use,  one  mixes  100  parts  of  A with  20  parts  of  B,  and 
as  this  mixed  developer  will  keep  for  a day  in  a well- 
stoppered  bottle,  suflicient  for  a whole  batch  of  plates  may 
be  mixed  at  once.  In  this  developer  the  image  should 
appear  in  ten  to  fifteen  seconds  if  the  exposure  has  been 
correct,  and  the  development  should  be  completed  in 
four  to  six  minutes. 

If  over-exposure  is  feared,  the  developer  is  diluted  with 
half  its  bulk  of  water,  or  a commencement  should  be  made 
with  some  of  the  developer  which  has  been  used  for  previous 
plates. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  desired  to  fore*'  the  develop- 
ment, there  is  added  to  each  100  cubic  centimetres  of  tin; 
developer  2 to  5 drops  of  the  following  solution  (('). 

C. — ( Accelerator ). 

Strong  ammonia  solution  ...  50  cubic  centimetres 

Water  150  „ „ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  developer  may  be  made  more 
active  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  B. 


TI1F,  OBTRUSIVE  AMATEUR. 

Oxe  thing,  at  least,  could  be  said  for  the  roller-skating  mania — 
if  one  didn’t  like  it  he  could  stay  away  from  the  riuks.  Managers 
did  not  bring  their  floors  around  bodily,  and  slide  them  under 
your  feet,  and  boys  did  not  insist  upon  carrying  skates  to  un- 
willing extremities.  It  is  different  with  amateur  photographers. 
The  devotees  of  this  amusement  seem  to  look  as  though  they 
owned  the  earth,  and  held  the  sun  as  security  for  loans.  Ani- 
mate and  inanimate,  all  created  things  are  at  their  mercy,  and 
they  use  their  power  with  an  uusciupulous  freedom  that  proves 
them  equally  oblivious  to  manners  and  Magna  Charta.  Human 
assurance  has  developed  step  by  step  with  the  instantaneous  pro- 
cess in  photography.  The  Daguerreotyper  of  thirty  years  ago 
was  as  unobtrusive  in  his  professional  behaviour  as  an  under- 
taker or  a dentist — a man  was  thought  in  those  days  to  have 
the  same  exclusive  right  to  his  personal  experience  as  to  his 
toothbrush.  A lady  would  no  more  be  photographed  than  kissed 
without  permission.  It  is  different  now.  A man  cannot  kick  a 
dog.  or  smash  in  a blind  beggar’s  hat,  or  help  a lady  over  a 
barbed  wire  fence,  without  incurring  the  ha/.ard  of  having  the 
conditions  of  the  instant  perpetuated  for  all  time.  You  take  the 
lady’s  hand  to  steady  her  as  she  jumps,  there  is  a snap  behind 
you,  and,  before  you  can  turn,  your  likeness  has  been  raped.  As 
you  stoop  to  pick  up  a rock  he  has  you  again,  and  scuds  away 
with  his  spindle-legged  machine  and  mendacious  plates  under 
hisarm.  The  plates  lie;  that  is  the  worst  of  them.  In  the  case 
in  point  you  hold  the  lady’s  hand  perhaps  ten  seconds : polite- 
ness is  not  satisfied  with  less.  But  the  ruffianly  dry  plate,  catch- 
ing the  fleeting  expression  of  the  instant,  makes  you  look  as  if 
you  had  been  that  way  all  the  morning,  and  liked  it,  and  hoped 
it  would  be  a long  day. 

There  is  but  one  remedy  for  the  amateur  photographer.  Put 
a brick  through  his  camera  whenever  you  suspect  he  has  taken 
you  unawares.  And  if  there  is  auy  doubt,  give  the  benefit  of  it 
to  the  brick  ; not  to  the  camera. 

The  rights  of  private  property,  personal  liberty,  and  personal 
security — birthrights,  all  of  them,  of  American  citizens— are  dis- 
tinctly inconsistent  with  the  unlicensed  use  of  the  instantaneous 
process.  The  pursuit  of  happiness  and  of  amateur  photography, 
when  not  united  in  the  same  individual,  conflict ; and  if  the  in- 
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stantaneous  process  is  not  wholly  suppressed,  the  public  weal 
demands  that  at  least  those  who  practise  it  shall  be  licensed,  and 
wear  numbered  hats  and  cow -bells. — Cutting  from  an  American 
Taper. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Poitevin  Memorial — Photography  in  France— BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY. 

The  Poitevin  Memorial. — The  ceremony  of  unveiling  the 
Poitevin  monument  took  place  on  the  7th  inst.,  at  St. 
Calais,  Sarthe,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  notables  of  the 
department  as  well  as  the  town,  including  the  deputies, 
the  prefect,  and  members  of  the  general  council.  The 
Government  sent  a delegate  in  the  person  of  M.  Roger 
Bal'u,  Inspector  of  Fine  Arts.  M.  lledin  represented  the 
Association  of  the  Scholars  of  the  Ceutral  School  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  of  the  subscription  fund. 
MM.  Davanne,  Leon  Vidal,  De  Villechole,  Tbouronde, 
Guillerainot,  and  Audouiu  were  also  present.  Five 
speeches  were  made  during  the  ceremony : by  M . Davanne, 
in  handing  over  the  monument  to  the  town  of  St.  Calais  ; 


by  the  Mayor,  accepting  it  ; M.  Roger  Ballu  spoke  on 
behalf  of  the  Government ; M.  Leon  Vidal  in  the  name  of 
the  Chambre  Syndicale  of  Photography ; and  M.  lledin  for 
the  Association  with  which  Alphonse  Poitevin  was  con- 
nected. The  inauguration  was  followed  by  a banquet  to 
a hundred  and  fifty  guests  at  the  invitation  of  the  muni- 
cipality of  St.  Calais.  Toasts  were  proposed  by  the  prefect 
of  the  department,  the  President  of  the  General  Council, 
M.  Cavagnac,  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  War,  &c.,  &e. 
The  proceedings  terminated  with  a general  illumination 
and  firework  display.  Three  monuments  have  been  raised 
in  France,  in  a short  space  of  time,  to  the  three  men  who 
have  done  most  in  the  invention  and  improvement  of 
photography — Niccphore  Niepce,  Daguerre,  and  Alphonse 
Poitevin.  There  remains  but  the  memory  of  Talbot  to  be 


honoured  in  a like  manner,  but  that  would  be  on  English 
soil. 

Photography  in  France. — There  has  been  so  little  doing 
in  photography  during  the  last  few  months  that  I have 
not  been  able  to  record  anything  of  interest.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  although  in  the  winter  season  there  is 
but  a minimum  of  light,  many  more  interesting  results  and 
researches  are  made.  Therefore,  while  rusticating  in 
summer  at  watering-places,  and  exploring  picturesque 
couutry,  woik  is  carried  out  on  the  lines  laid  down  by 
previous  invention,  resulting  from  the  winter's  experi- 
ence. Now,  as  the  summer  is  drawing  to  a close,  I take 
up  my  pen  in  the  hope  of  continuing  my  fortnightly 
summary.  The  number  of  amateurs  is  greatly  increasing 
with  us,  but  among  them,  many  ignoie  the  scientific 
principles  of  our  art,  and  fail  to  practise  photography 
seriously,  seeking  to  bring  out  new  improvements.  There 
is  a tendency  to  buy  apparatus  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost,  and  to  expect  results  equal  to  those  only  attainable 
with  superior  instruments,  and  a knowledge  of  chemistry 
and  optics.  Many,  therefore,  turn  back  after  repeated 
failures  from  these  causes,  and  abandon  it  altogether.  It 
would  be  so  much  better  to  have  a little  patience,  and 
study  for  a short  time  the  how  and  why  of  photography, 
and  then  to  proceed  to  work  with  suitable  apparatus  in  an 
intelligent  manner,  which  cannot  but  give  great  pleasure. 
Evidently  a methodical  photographic  course  of  study  is 
wanted.  The  State  institutions  have  not  yet  provided  it, 
and  perhaps  it  has  not  been  thought  remunerative  enough 
to  allow  of  the  necessary  expense  of  providing  apparatus 
necessary  for  such  a school.  I am  convinced  that  sooner 
or  later  it  will  form  a branch  in  an  establishment  for 
applied  science— as  the  Conservatoire  lies  Arts  ct  Metiers,  for 
iustance,  where  a complete  course  of  applied  photography 
could  easily  be  organised  fur  the  benefit  of  everyone  wish- 
ing to  learn. 

Bibliography.  - Meanwhile  photographic  manuals  are  not 
wanting  while  awaiting  oral  and  experimental  teaching. 
1'he  house  of  Gautlner-Villars  has  just  published  Provide 
du  Gelalino-Bromure,  by  M.  Geymet,  and  Guide  Pratique  dit 
Photograjihe  Amateur,  by  M.  Vieuille.  Besides  these,  a 
new  weekly  photographic  journal,  L' Amateur  Photographs, 
has  just  come  out  under  editorship  of  M.  Francois  Veynes. 
All  this  sounds  promising  for  the  amateur,  but  still  more 
important  is  the  practical  teaching  by  which, alone,  photo- 
graphy will  be  successfully  cultivated  by  the  greates  t 
number.  Leon  Vidal. 


REPORT  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  INVENTIONS 

EXHIBITION* 

BY  W.  B.  BOLTON. 

The  period  covered  by  the  present  Exhibition  may,  roughly 
speaking,  be  said  to  comprise  half  the  life-time  of  photography 
— a science  which  has  sprung  into  practioal  beiDg  within  tlio 
last  half  century.  The  first  portion  of  that  time  saw  the  youDg 
art  struggle  through  various  forms  of  existence,  in  some  of 
which  it  was  little  better  than  a scientific  curiosity  ; but,  fivo- 
and-twenty  years  ago,  it  had  fairly  assumed  a practical  and 
industrial  position,  and  had  commercially,  as  well  as  from  an  art 
point  of  view,  secured  a firm  hold  on  popular  favour.  Since 
then,  the  growth  and  progress  of  photography  have  been  rapid 
and  important,  and  its  applications  have  extended  into  nearly 
every  branch  of  art,  science,  and  industry,  though  comparatively 
few  of  these  applications  are  exemplified  in  the  present 
Exhibition. 

So  far  as  the  early  processes  are  concerned,  these  are  fairly 
represented  in  the  collection  brought  together  by  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Great  Britain,  which,  though  less  complete 
than  could  have  been  wished,  gives  a tolerably  good  idea  of  the 
various  stages  through  which  the  early  science  passed  previous 
to  the  Exhibition  of  1862.  Commencing  with  some  specimens 
of  heliographic  engraving,  executed  by  Nicepbore  Niepce  as  far 
back  as  1827,  this  interesting  collection  comprises  examples  of 
each  successive  process  of  importance  since  introduced, 

* Official  report  presented  to  the  Society  of  Arts. 
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including  in  turn  Daguerreotype,  the  first  really  practical 
method  of  “sun -painting,”  Calotype  or  Talbotype,  the  earliest 
negative  process,  together  with  the  subsequent  modifications  of 
plain  and  waxed  paper  pictures.  Next  come  the  glass  processes 
with  albumen,  and,  later  still,  Archer’s  great  discovery  of  the 
value  of  collodion  as  the  vehicle  in  which  to  carry  the  silver 
image.  It  was  this  introduction  which  did  more  to  render 
photography  practical  than  all  the  preceding  processes,  and  the 
year  1851  may  be  looked  upon  as  marking  the  birth  of  popular 
commercial  photography.  Examples  of  the  modification  of  the 
collodion  process,  known  respectively  as  “ambrotype”  and 
“ ferrotype,”  are  shown,  and  we  then  pass  on  to  the  earlier 
attempts  to  produce  “ preserved  ” or  “ dry  ” plates.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  the  processes  comiog  more  correctly  under  the 
former  title  is  that  of  Spiller  and  Crookes,  in  which  the  layer  of 
sensitive  collodion  was  retained  in  a moist  condition  for  periods 
of  from  three  to  twenty-one  days  by  the  application  of  hygro- 
scopic or  deliquescent  substances.  Dry  plate  processes  are 
scantily  represented  by  a few  examples  of  the  collodio-albumen 
process,  the  oldest  and,  in  many  respects,  one  of  the  best  of  its 
class. 

As  showing  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  the  collodion 
process  was  brought  at  a very  early  date,  attention  may  be 
directed  to  the  instantaneous  views  of  England  and  Blanchard, 
taken  from  1855  to  1 SCO. 

Turning  to  printing  processes  we  find  little  vaiiety,  the 
earlier  specimens  consisting  almost  wholly  of  silver  prints  on 
plain  paper,  and  a frame  of  prints  in  various  metals,  dating  back 
to  1839-42.  Photo-lithographic  reproductions  by  Bullock,  and 
examples  of  the  photo-gal vanographic  and  surface -block  pro- 
cesses of  Paul  Pretsch,  produced  between  1856  and  1860, 
complete  the  record  of  printing  processes  previous  to  1862. 
Early  specimens  of  processes  of  later  date  are  included  in  this 
collection,  some  of  which,  in  their  perfected  forms,  will  be 
noticed — as  the  carbon  and  Woodburytype  and  platinotype 
methods.  The  aniline  process  of  W.  Willis,  sen.,  now  super- 
seded and  almost  forgotten,  is  also  represented. 

Amongst  the  miscellaneous  examples  of  apparatus  are  many 
which  are  interesting  from  an  antiquarian  and  an  historical 
point  of  view,  no  less  than  from  the  contrast  they  present  to 
more  modern  instruments.  Old  Daguerreotype  apparatus  and 
ancient  cameras  with  a curious  old  w’orld  look  contrast  oddly 
with  the  adjacent  exhibits  of  modern  cabinet  work,  while  the 
optical  instruments  of  the  past  present  an  even  more  remarkable 
difference.  Amongst  these  are  the  early  specimen  of  the  “ fluid 
lens  ” of  Archer,  the  “ panoramic”  lens  of  Sutton,  which  is  also 
a water  lens — i.e.,  a lens  in  which  the  correction  is  secured  by 
a combination  of  glass  of  suitable  curves,  enclosing  water  or 
other  fluid  of  a different  refractive  power.  The  most  interesting 
object  in  this  class  is,  however,  undoubtedly  a lens  constructed 
by  Andrew  Ross  in  1841,  which  claims  to  be  the  first  compound 
lens  ever  made  for  photographic  purposes.  Archer’s  first 
photographic  camera,  and  the  earliest  silver  bath  employed  in 
his  own  practice,  are  relics  of  merely  antiquarian  interest;  and 
a curious  old  adjustable  diaphragm  of  the  date  of  1851  shows 
how  closely,  in  some  cases,  our  modern  apparatus  follows  the 
earliest  lines.  A collection  of  portraits  of  the  fathers  of  photo- 
graphy is  worthy  of  mention,  and  deserves  to  be  reproduced  in 
a more  permanent  form  before  the  evanescent  images  have 
entirely  disappeared. 

The  l’hotographic  Society’s  collection  forms  a condensed 
summary  of  the  progress  of  photography  anterior  and  up  to  the 
Exhibition  of  1862,  from  which  period  it  will  be  necessary  to 
trace  the  story  elsewhere.  At  that  time  the  collodion  negative 
process  and  albumeuized  silver  prints  held  full  sway ; the 
Daguerreotype  process  had  nearly  disappeared,  and  the  glass 
positive  was  rapidly  following  the  example  ; the  “ carte  mania  ” 
was  at  its  height,  and  the  comparatively  cheap  carte-de-visite 
was  surely  supplanting  its  rivals  in  popularity.  The  greater 
facilities  afforded  by  the  collodion  process  had  drawn  a large 
number  of  landscape  photographers  into  the  field,  both  pro- 
fessional and  amateur,  the  former  of  whom  adhered  almost 
entirely  to  the  wet  collodion  process ; the  latter,  to  a great 
extent,  preferring  to  replace  the  old  waxed  paper  processes  by 
one  or  other  of  the  dry  preservative  processes.  It  is  matter  for 
regret  that  so  few  specimens  of  the  work  of  these  processes 
subsequent  to  1862  are  on  view,  since  results  of  the  highest 
technical  excellence  were  attainable,  though  at  the  cost  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  trouble  as  compared  with  later  methods. 

In  1861,  Major  Russell  had  introduced  his  tannin  process,  in 
which  a glass  plate,  prepared  with  bromo-iodized  collodion,  was 
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sensitized  in  a solution  of  silver  nitrate  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
washed,  in  order  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  soluble  silver  salt, 
and,  after  treatment  with  a solution  of  tannin,  finally  dried,  in 
which  condition  it  retained  its  sensitiveness  for  a very  con- 
siderable time.  Later,  the  process  was  improved  by  the 
substitution  of  a plain  bromized  collodion  for  the  bromo-iodized 
hitherto  employed,  by  which  means  a greatly  enhanced  sensitive- 
ness was  gained.  This  substitution  of  bromide  alone  for 
bromo-iodide  formed  the  starting  point  from  which  the  first 
step  in  the  direction  of  improvement  was  made.  The  prepara- 
tion of  the  dry  plates  by  the  bath  process  was  tedious,  and 
occupied  a considerable  length  of  time  in  consequence  of  the 
numerous  washings  it  was  necessary  for  the  film  to  undergo. 
So  far  back  as  1 860  the  attempts  had  been  made  by  Gaudin  in 
Paris,  and  Captain  Dixon  in  England,  to  dispeuse  with  the 
nitrate  of  silver  bath  by  forming  iodide  of  silver  in  the  collodion 
itself,  and,  subsequently,  Liesegaug  worked  in  the  same  direction  ; 
but  all  these  failed  in  securing  a sufficiently  fine  suspension  of 
the  particles  of  silver  iodide,  unless  by  the  aid  of  such  an  excess 
of  soluble  iodide  that  the  films  were  too  insensitive  for  practical 
use. 

In  1864  Sayce  and  Bolton  conceived  the  idea  of  substituting 
bromide  for  iodide  of  silver  in  a similar  manner,  and  succeeded 
so  well  that  in  that  year  their  process — subsequently  called 
“ collodio-bromide  ” — was  published.  This  formed  the  first 
practical  “ emulsion  ” process,  and  was  the  first  step  in  the 
direction  of  modern  dry-plate  improvements.  The  capabilities 
of  the  process  from  its  very  introduction  are  shown  in  the 
exhibit  No.  2,254,  which  consists  of  some  of  the  earliest  nega- 
tives taken  by  Sayce  in  1864  aud  1865.  Some  of  these  in  point 
of  quality  could  scarcely  be  surpassed  at  the  present  day.  In 
course  of  time  the  process  was  improved  and  greatly  simplified, 
the  improvements  taking  the  form  of  increased  sensitiveness, 
while  in  the  way  of  simplification  the  necessity  for  washing  each 
individual  plate  was  dispensed  with  by  removing  all  soluble 
matter  from  the  emulsion  in  bulk.  By  this  means  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  plates  was  reduced  to  the  single  operation  of  applying 
the  emulsion  to  a clean  plate  of  glass,  and  allowing  it  to  dry. 

The  next  advance  consisted  in  the  substitution  of  gelatine  for 
collodion  as  the  vehicle  in  which  to  suspend  the  sensitive  silver 
salt.  This  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Maddox,  and  carried  out  in 
practice  in  1871,  the  earliest  results  of  his  process  being  included 
in  the  collection  of  the  Photographic  Society.  This  process, 
though  crude,  and  its  earliest  results  imperfect,  has  been 
demonstrated  to  be  a practical  one  ; but  more  recent  improve- 
ments have  supplanted  it.  lu  1873  Burgess  attempted  to  intro- 
duce commercially  a gelatine  emulsion,  but  failed  from  imperfect 
knowledge  of  its  physical  requirements.  Later  in  the  same  year 
Kennett  patented  his  method  of  preparing  a sensitive  “ pellicle,” 
consisting  of  gelatine  and  pure  silver  bromide  ; and  about  the 
same  time  Johnston  showed  how  the  useless  soluble  constituents 
of  a gelatine  emulsion  might  be  removed  by  washing.  From 
that  time  the  gelatino-bromide  process  became  a workable  one, 
but  it  was  not  until  Bennett,  in  1878,  startled  the  world  by 
showing  the  wonderful  sensitiveness  attainable  with  gelatine 
emulsion  that  it  secured  any  great  share  of  favour,  Bennett’s 
process  of  “ prolonged  emulsificatioQ  ” involved  no  new  principle, 
nor  probably  did  the  resulting  emulsion  excel  in  sensitiveness 
others  that  had  been  previously  made  by  different  means.  The 
secret  of  the  apparent  increase  of  sensitiveness  lay  rather  in  the 
extra  precautions  adopted  to  secure  the  already  existent  but 
unsuspected  sensibility,  and  the  marvellous  results  exhibited  by 
Bennett  at  once  attracted  the  attention  of  the  profession,  who 
were  not  slow  in  availing  themselves  of  the  new  facilities  thus 
afforded  them,  and  in  a very  short  time  gelatine  diy  plates  had 
come  into  general  use. 

Two  remarkable  examples  of  the  exquisite  sensitiveness  of 
these  plates,  as  compared  with  wet  collodion,  are  found  in  tho 
exhibits  of  E.  Dunmoreand  Boldircff,  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  one 
being  a view  taken  by  moonlight,  the  other  a series  of  pictures 
taken  by  artificial  light,  and  evidently  with  extremely  brief 
exposures.  Dr.  Huggins’  photographs  of  star  spectra  form 
another  instance  of  the  opening  up  of  an  entirely  new  field  of 
scientific  research  hitherto  impossible,  aud  many  others  could 
be  instanced,  such  as  the  admirable  photographs  of  yachts 
shown  by  the  Paget  Prize  Dry -plate  Company. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  negative  processes,  the  replace- 
ment of  glass  by  paper  or  other  lighter  and  less  fragile  material 
should  be  mentioned.  In  this  direction  Warnerke  has  worked 
for  years,  and  has  recently  considerably  improved  his  process  of 
preparation,  by  means  of  which  the  natural  grain  of  the  paper- 
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support  is  bidden  or  masked.  The  Eastman  Dry-plate  and  Film 
Company,  of  llochester,  New  York,  have  also  made  great 
improvement,  not  only  in  the  preparation  of  films,  but  also  in 
the  machanical  arrangements  for  exposing  them.  The  “ roller- 
slide  ” of  this  Company— a piece  of  apparatus  by  which  a con- 
tinuous band  of  tissue  can  be  manipulated — is  a marvel  of  con- 
structive perfection  ; and  though  the  principle  is  upwards  of 
thirty  years  old,  this  instrument  is  the  first  to  thoroughly  fulfil 
requirements.  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd  (No.  2227)  also 
exhibit  specimens  of  paper  negative  work. 

One  other  recent  advance  in  negative  work  should  be  alluded 
to,  namely,  the  system  of  “ isochromatic  ” or  “ orthochromatic  ” 
photography,  by  which  the  colours  of  objects  are  rendered  in 
monochrome  in  truer  relation  to  their  respective  appearance  to 
the  eye.  Many  years  since,  Draper,  Waterhouse,  Carey  Lea, 
and  Vogel  pointed  out  that  photographic  films  might  be  rendered 
more  or  less  sensitive  to  certain  colours  by  increasing  or 
decreasing  their  power  of  absorbing  rays  of  the  particular  colour  : 
but  it  is  ouly  comparatively  recently  that  Attout-Tailfer  and 
Clayton  in  France,  Vogel  in  Germany,  Waruerke  in  England, 
and  Ives  iu  America,  have  availed  themselves  practically  of  the 
fact.  Tailfer  and  Clayton,  as  well  as  Warnerke,  exhibit  interest- 
ing examples  of  their  respective  methods. 

Turning  now  to  the  printing  processes,  the  first  in  chrono- 
logical order  is  the  carbon  process  of  Swan,  known  generally 
under  the  title  of  autotype.  This  is  based  on  the  discovery  of 
Poitevin  of  the  sensitiveness  to  light  of  a mixture  of  gelatiue 
and  bichromate  of  potash,  or  similar  salt  of  chromium.  Fargier, 
Pouncy,  Blair,  and  others  experimented  with  films  of  coloured 
gelatine  rendered  sensitive  to  light  by  means  of  chromic  salts, 
and  which,  after  exposure,  were  treated  with  warm  water  to 
dissolve  the  portious  unacted  upon,  leaving  a picture  in  insoluble 
gelatine  attached  to  the  paper  or  other  support.  The  chief 
difficulty  experienced  was  iu  obtaining  half-tone,  since  upon 
exposure  to  light  under  a negative  the  surface  of  the  gelatine 
layer  was  rendered  insoluble,  and  so  imprisoned  beneath  it 
that  portiou  which  remained  soluble  ; consequently,  except  for 
black  aud  white  subjects,  the  process  was  loDg  impracticable. 
In  1864,  however,  J.  W.  Swan  patented  a practicable  method  by 
which  such  a layer — biehromated  gelatiue — could,  after  exposure 
to  light,  be  developed  from  the  back  or  under  side ; this  was 
effected  by  cementing  the  “ tissue”  temporarily,  after  exposure, 
to  a plate  of  glass  or  metal,  and  by  means  of  hot  water  dissolv- 
ing away  the  under  layer  of  soluble  gelatiue,  aud  with  it  the 
original  support.  The  resulting  picture  could  be  allowed  to 
remain  upon  the  surface  on  which  it  was  developed,  or  trans- 
ferred to  a second  sheet  of  paper.  Subsequent  improvements 
by  Johnson,  Sawyer,  and  others,  gradually  brought  the  process 
to  its  present  high  degree  of  perfection,  as  shown  iu  the  exhibits 
in  Groups  XXVI.  and  XXIX. 

In  connection  with  this  process,  an  interesting  exhibit  by  E . 
W.  Foxlee  (No.  2277),  show's  in  a graphic  form  the  effects  of 
what  has  been  termed  the  “ continuating  ” action  of  light  on 
carbon  tissue.  It  was  discovered  that  if  insulated  carbon  tissue 
be  kept  in  the  dark  for  any  length  of  time  before  development, 
the  action  of  light  went  on  iu  the  same  manner  as,  though  in  a 
less  degree  than,  if  a longer  exposure  to  light  had  been  given  ; in 
fact,  that  light  might  be  economised  by  storing  the  tissue  away 
for  a few  hours  before  development.  Conflicting  opinions  were 
expressed  on  the  subject,  some  authorities  denying  in  toto  the 
existence  of  any  such  effect,  until  the  careful  experiments  of 
Foxlee  demontrated  that  the  presence  of  moisture  was  abso- 
lutely essential  to  its  production,  and  that  it  was  accelerated  by 
heat.  The  value  of  these  observations,  from  an  industrial  point 
of  view,  removing  as  they  do  a considerable  amount  of  un- 
certainty, can  scarcely  be  overrated. 

The  next  process  that  comes  under  notice  is  that  known  as 
Woodburytype,  aud  which  was  the  joint  invention — though  un- 
known to  one  another  at  the  time — of  W.  B.  Woodbury  and  J. 
W.  Swan.  In  September,  1864,  the  former  of  these  patented 
“ an  improved  method  of  producing  or  obtaining  by  the  aid  of 
photography  surfaces  iu  relievo  and  intaglio  upon  aluminous, 
vitreous,  metallic,  or  other  suitable  materials.”  In  the  following 
July,  the  latter  secured  a patent  for  improvements  in  the  pro- 
duction of  printing  surfaces  by  photographic  agency,  and  in 
obtaining  prints  therefrom,”  this  being  apparently  the  first 
mention  of  the  method  of  printing,  the  production  of  the  mould 
being  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  in  both  cases.  A layer  of  bichro- 
matised  gelatine  of  sufficient  thickness  is  prepared,  aud,  after 
exposure  to  light  under  a negative,  is  developed  upon  a suitable 
support,  as  in  the  carbon  or  autotype  process.  The  result  will 


be  a “ mould  ” in  gelatine  in  which  the  shadows  of  the  original 
stand  in  relief,  while  the  high  lights  form  depressions.  From 
this  mould  a reverse  is  taken,  either  by  electrotype  or  by  pressing 
it  into  a sheet  of  soft  metal,  and  this  forms  the  printing  surface. 
The  ink  consists  of  coloured  gelatine,  a small  quantity  of  which 
is  poured  on  to  the  intaglio,  previously  rubbed  with  an  oily  rag, 
a sheet  of  paper  superposed,  and  the  platen  of  a suitable  press 
brought  down,  by  which  the  superfluous  ink  is  squeezed  out, 
leaving  a cast  of  coloured  gelatine  in  the  hollows  of  the  intaglio. 
This  adheres  to  the  paper,  and,  when  dry,  forms  a picture  in 
perfect  half-tone.  The  process  has  been  brought  to  a high 
degree  of  perfection  by  the  Woodbury  Permanent  Photographic 
Printing  Company,  at  whose  stall,  No.  2260,  examples  of  the 
various  applications  of  the  process  are  shown. 

A simplification  of  the  mode  of  preparing  the  printing  mould 
is  shown  by  Messrs.  Woodbury,  Treadaway,  and  Co.,  No.  2258, 
in  which  the  gelatine  relief  itself  forms  the  printing  surface, 
being  “ faced  ’’  w’ith  tinfoil  in  order  to  prepare  it  to  receive  the 
iuk.  This  process,  to  which  the  name  “ Stannotype  ” is  given, 
is  useful  for  small  numbers,  but  does  not  offer  the  same  facilities 
for  large  production  that  the  older  process  does.  The  printing 
is  identical  with  the  “ Woodbury  ” method. 

Another  valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  printing  methods  is 
Willis’s  platinotype  process,  which  is  demonstrated  by  the 
Platiuotype  Company,  at  their  stall  No.  2261.  In  this  process 
the  picture  is  composed  of  the  metallic  platinum  in  a fine  state 
of  division,  in  consequence  of  which  an  image  of  almost  absolute 
permanence  is  secured,  the  most  powerful  reagents,  with  the 
exception  of  aqua  regia,  having  no  action  on  it.  l’aper  is  pre- 
pared with  a solution  containing  ferric  oxalate  and  a platinum 
salt ; upon  exposure  to  light,  the  ferric  salt  becomes  reduced  to 
the  ferrous  state,  ferrous  oxalate  being  a powerful  reducing 
agent  in  connection  with  metallic  salts.  An  image  is  formed  in 
insoluble  ferrous  oxalate,  which,  so  long  as  it  remains  in  that 
state,  exerts  no  effect  upon  the  platinum  salt  in  contact  with  it  ; 
but  the  instant  the  print  is  wetted  with  a hot  solution  of  potas- 
sium oxalate,  whieh  is  a solvent  of  the  ferrous  salt,  the  latter 
acts  upon  the  platinum  salt,  and  reduces  it  iu  situ  to  the 
metallic  state,  forming  a rich  black  image  of  great  beauty. 
Amongst  the  specimens  exhibited  by  the  company,  a number  of 
reproductions  of  works  of  art  by  Mr.  J.  Thomson  show  the 
suitability  of  the  process  iu  the  rendering  of  the  most  exquisitely 
delicate  subjects. 

The  newest  departure  iu  printing  consists  iu  the  recent  intro- 
duction of  gelatine-chloride  of  silver  paper,  or  paper  prepared 
with  an  emulsion  of  chloride  of  silver  in  gelitiue.  Developed 
with  ferrous  oxalate  or  citrate,  or  with  Mr.  Arnold  Spider’s 
hydroxylamine,  it  is  capable  of  giving  results  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  albumenised  silver  prints,  aud  with  but  a few  seconds’ 
exposure  to  light.  Very  fine  examples  are  shown  by  Marion  and 
Co.,  Warnerke,  aud  Morgan  and  Kidd,  but  the  process  is  still  on 
its  trial. 

A.  L.  Henderson  (No.  2229)  and  Count  Ostrorog  Walery 
(No.  2265)  exhibit  fine  specimens  of  ceramic  Work,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  permanent  of  photographic  processes,  the 
picture  being  burnt-in  upon  a suitable  enamel  surface. 

Of  photo-mechanical  printing  processes  in  Group  XXVI., 
there  is  a good  and  representative  show  in  every  branch  except 
photo -gravure,  which  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Dallas,  at 
stall  No.  2023,  exhibits  specimens  of  Dallastype  and  Dallastiut, 
modifications  of  the  photo-galvanographic  process,  worked 
formerly  by  Pretsch  and  himself.  The  Meisenbach  Company 
show  examples  of  their  surface  blocks  for  printing  with  type,  in 
which  an  artificial  half-tone  is  secured  by  breaking  up  the 
gradation  by  means  of  a series  of  dots  or  lines.  A novel  feature 
in  connection  with  this  style  of  process  is  found  in  the  American 
section,  where  Ives,  of  Philadelphia,  exhibits  the  latest  deve- 
lopment of  the  surface  block  process.  In  this  a swelled  gelatine 
relief  is  first  produced  from  the  photographic  negative,  and  a 
cast  in  plaster  taken  from  it.  A sheet  of  rubber,  the  surface  of 
which  consists  of  a series  of  minute  pyramidal  projections,  is 
inked  and  pressed  into  the  plaster  cast,  and  from  this  last  an 
impression  is  taken,  which  is  transferred  to  zinc  to  form  a 
“ resist  ” in  the  etching  process.  Sprague  and  Co.  exhibit  the 
working  of  their  process  of  photo-lithography,  in  which  the 
“ grain  ” is  produced  by  chemical  meaue  upon  a gelatine  surface, 
from  which  a transfer  is  made  on  to  an  ordinary  stone. 

The  collection  of  apparatus,  though  complete  in  its  way,  and 
comprising  all  that  is  new,  is  somewhat  disappointing,  since  the 
different  exhibits  present  a sameness  which  destroys  the  general 
effect.  The  cabinet  work  iu  general  is  of  considerable  excellence 
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notably  the  exhibits  of  Hare,  Rouch,  Sands  aud  lfnnter,  Marion 
and  Cc.,  aud  Collins,  but  there  is  little  that  calls  for  special 
notice.  The  same  may  be  said  in  every  department  of  the 
mechanical  portion  of  the  collection  ; while  a vast  amount  of 
ingenuity  and  inventive  power  have  been  brought  into  play  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  photography,  there  is  nothing  amongst 
the  results  that  can  be  singled  out  as  possessing  super-excellence. 

It  would  not  be  right  to  close  this  brief  notice  without  calling 
attention  to  Mr.  A.  A.  Common’s  remarkable  examples  of  astro- 
photography,  in  the  production  of  which  the  marvellous  facilities 
afforded  by  modern  processes  have  been  supplemented  by  an  un- 
usual degree  of  perseverance  aud  manipulative  skill.  Professor 
llartly’s  labours,  in  photographing  on  an  extensive  scale  the 
spectra  of  various  metals,  form  another  instance  of  valuable  work 
performed  in  connection  with  a most  diffeult  branch  of  science. 
The  exhibits  of  these  two  gentlemen  deserve  most  careful  study. 

o 

Drafts. 

Mauy  a valuable  lens  has  been  spoilt  by  injudicious 
cleaning.  With  an  old  soft  silk  handkerchief,  a small 
stick  of  soft  wood,  or  piece  of  cork,  and  a little  alcohol,  all 
dirt  may  be  removed  without  injury.  Some  use  a camel- 
hair  brush,  but  this  will  not  remove  dust,  to  say  nothing 
of  dirt,  satisfactorily. 


If  we  may  believe  the  journalist  who  has  recently  pub 
lished  his  experiences  with  matrimonial  newspaper  offices, 
these  agencies  should  be  the  cause  of  much  business  to  the 
photographer.  The  modus  operandi  is  somewhat  after  this 
fashion.  If,  after  an  experimental  skirmish  in  the  adver- 
tisement department,  a couple  desire  to  correspond  by 
letter,  they  each  send  a fee  of  five  shillings  to  the  editor, 
accompanied  by  a full  description  of  themselves,  and  illus- 
trated by  a carte-de-visite  ; but  sometimes  the  parties  pre- 
fer not  to  meet  at  the  outset,  but  to  send  their  portraits  to 
the  editor,  and  negotiate  through  him.  Some  idea  of  the 
number  of  these  portraits  may  be  gathered  when  the  writer 
describes  the  editor  of  one  of  these  matrimonial  organs 
sitting  at  a table  “behind  a mountain  of  photographs!” 
A mountain  of  photographs ! Why,  it  would  almost  pay 
the  proprietors  of  these  papers  to  keep  a photographer 
permanently  engaged  on  the  staff. 


It  will  be  recollected  that  one  of  the  first  observers  of  the 
new  star  in  the  Andromeda  nebula  was  A.  A.  Common,  who, 
in  photographing  the  nebula,  noticed  a star  which  had  not 
been  seen  in  previous  photographs.  Dr.  Wentworth  Erck, 
writing  to  a contemporary,  throws  some  doubt  on  the  value 
of  Mr.  Common’s  evidence,  contending  that  the  difference 
noticed  by  Mr.  Common  between  the  light  of  the  so-called 
star  and  that  of  the  nebula  was  only  one  of  “ photographic 
energy,”  it  being  “ well-known  that  the  photographic 
energy  of  a faint  star  far  exceeds  that  of  a comparatively 
light  nebula.”  Dr.  Erck  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  new 
object  is  not  a portion  of  the  nebula,  and  that  its  apparent 
connection  with  it  is  only  optical,  not  physical. 


From  the  thousand  and  one  different  photographs  which 
the  Prince  of  Wales  has  had  taken  of  himself,  one  would 
think  that  he,  of  all  men,  would  be  known  all  over  the 
globe.  Yet  we  are  told  in  the  World  that  the  Norwegians 


were  much  surprised  to  see  him  so  stout ! Perhaps  since 
his  inclination  to  obesity,  the  Prince  has  not  been  so 
assiduous  a patron  of  the  photographer  as  formerly. 


A curiosity  in  photography  would  be  a photograph  of  the 
new  Pavilion  Music  Hall,  the  erection  of  which  has  been 
going  on  without  cesssation  since  the  foundations  were  put 
in.  A photograph  of  the  scene  at  night  time  would  be 
(piite  possible. 

Scarcely  a word  of  description  is  needed  to  explain  M. 
Ealler’s  portable  clip  for  the  camera,  as  the  accompanying 


diagram  should  give  all  necessary  information  to  the  ama- 
teur mechanic  who  may  desire  to  make  one. 


Photography  has  been  the  innocent  means  of  getting  two 
more  gentlemen  into  trouble  during  the  past  week.  In 
the  one  case,  which  happened  at  Geneva,  the  Swiss  police 
seem  to  have  succeeded  in  acting  even  more  foolishly  than 
the  German  police  acted  at  Frankfort  the  other  day. 
They  went  in  full  force  to  the  house  of  an  English 
gentleman  whose  family  has  resided  at  Geneva  for  some 
five  years  past,  and,  photograph  in  hand,  arrested  him 
because,  forsooth,  his  beard  was  cut  like  that  of  “a  party” 
they  wanted  for  forging  a cheque.  As  a matter  of  fact,  in 
all  other  respects  the  photograph  of  the  absconded  forger 
bore  no  resemblance  to  the  gentleman  so  unnecessarily 
arrested.  Independent  observers  declare  that  it  w;is  not 
a bit  like  him  ; but  the  police  evidently  have  a peculiar 
way  of  judging  of  facial  resemblance,  which,  after  the 
repeated  blunders  into  which  it  has  led  them,  they  would 
do  well  to  reconsider  and  revise.  For  the  sake  of  photo- 
graphy itself,  in  fact,  which  has  rendered  police  authorities 
all  over  the  world  such  marked  assistance,  they  ought  to  be 
particularly  careful  not  to  abuse  its  aid  as  they  have  been 
doing  of  late.  To  make  the  carte  a vehicle  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  proper  man  to  goal  is  right  enough,  but  we 
must  protest  against  its  being  transformed,  so  to  speak,  into 
a prison  van  for  taking  off  innocent  individuals  to  durance 
vile. 


It  was  in  Irelaud  that  the  other  photographic  contre- 
temps of  the  week  occurred.  One  Captain  Foster,  strolling 
through  the  streets  of  Middletown,  saw  a photograph  of 
Mr.  Parnell  in  a shop  window,  aud,  having  purchased  it, 
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proceeded,  in  ill-advised  demonstration  of  the  right  to  do 
what  one  like3  with  one’s  own,  to  knock  it  aboutthe  street 
with  his  walking-stick.  His  improvised  game  of  “ bandy 
ball,”  or  rather  t:  bandy  carte,”  quickly  attracted  attention, 
and  the  outraged  subjects  of  the  “ Uncrowned  King  of 
Ireland  ” began  to  gathei  round  the  Captain  in  a threaten- 
ing crowd.  The  end  of  it  was  that  the  police  had  to 
intervene  to  prevent  Captain  Foster  being  maltreated  ; or 
rather,  this  was  not  the  eud,  for  the  result  of  his  undignified 
proceedings  has  been  the  “ boycotting  ’ of  the  gentleman 
with  whom  he  was  staying,  by  the  local  butcher  aud 
baker  and  other  tradesmen.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore, 
that  Captain  Foster  will,  for  the  sake  of  his  hosts,  not 
make  a hockey  ball  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  carte  again  when  he  is 
on  a visit.  He  would  do  well,  indeed,  not  even  to  look  at, 
much  less  buy,  a portrait  whieh  seemingly  affects  his 
equanimity  so  greatly.  At  all  events,  he  must  really  re- 
frain, when  next  struck  by  a likeness  of  an  Irish  patriot  in 
a window,  from  striking  it  back. 


The  first  volume  of  Dr.  Carnelley’s  “ Physico-Chemical 
Constants  ” is  now  ready  for  issue.  It  includes  the  melting 
and  boiling  points  of  the  elements  in  organic  compounds, 
and  of  those  organic  compounds  which  do  not  contain 
more  than  three  elements— altogether  1,900  data.  This 
book  ought  to  be  in  the  library  of  every  photographic 
society. 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  the 
great  services  rendered  to  science  by  Major  (now  Lieut.- 
Col.)  Waterhouse,  were  fully  recognized.  The  President 
of  the  Geographical  Section  (Gen.  J.  T.  Walker)  spoke  at 
length  of  the  splendid  work  done  by  the  Survey  of  India, 
specially  referring  to  “ Lieut. -Col.  Waterhouse,  who  has  for 
many  years  superintended  the  office  in  which  photography 
is  employed  in  connection  with  zincography  and  litho- 
graphy for  the  speedy  reproduction  of  the  maps  of  the 
Survey.  Col.  Waterhouse  has  done  much  to  develop  the 
art  of  photo-gravure,  whereby  drawings  in  brushwork  and 
mezzotint  may  be  reproduced  with  a degree  of  excellence 
rivalling  the  best  copper-plate  engraving  ; and  almost  as 
cheaply  and  speedily  as  drawings  in  pen  and  ink  are  re- 
produced by  photo-zincography.” 


A heartless  monster,  with  a pretty  turn  of  amateur 
photography,  and  a strong  stomach,  has  been  grossly 
abusing  the  facility  he  has  acquired  in  the  manipulation  of 
a portable  camera.  The  fiend  in  human  shape  has,  in 
fact,  availed  himself  of  the  opportunities  afforded  him 
during  several  abnormally  rough  passages  from  Dover  to 
Calais  and  back  again  to  secure  a aeries  of  what  he  calls 
“ Mal-de-Mer-y-thoughts.”  In  other  words,  takiug 
advantage  of  the  generally  limp  and  passive  state  of  his 
suffering  fellow-passengers,  he  has  secured  a series  of 
photographs  of  them  at  the  various  stages  of  their  decline 
and  fall.”  It  is  said— but  we  cannot  believe  this  to  be 
true — that  the  cruel  artist  intends  to  publish  a selection 
of  his  ‘‘Mid-Channel  Cartes”  under  tho  title  of  “ Sic 
Transit .”  Heartless  as  he  may  be,  he  will  surely  stop 


short  of  this  final  outrage  on  his  suffering  fellow 
men  ? 


It  is  now  possible,  by  dropping  a penny  into  an  open- 
ing in  an  automatic  apparatus  to  be  found  in  most  places 
of  public  resort,  to  procure  a po3t  card,  a box  of  wax 
vestas,  or  a box  of  fusees,  as  the  case  may  be.  You  merely 
have  to  drop  in  your  coin,  and  pall  open  a drawer,  and 
there  lies  the  desiderated  article  at  your  disposal.  Doubt- 
less these  automatic  contrivances  will  be  developed  further 
— a contemporary  suggests  that  umbrelhs  might  be  dis- 
pensed on  hire  in  a similar  way— but  the  correspondent 
who  proposes  that  automatic  cameras  shall  be  stationed 
all  over  London  should  have  waited  uutil  the  “ silly 
season  ’’before  penning  his  letter. 


*•  Surely  it  would  be  simple,"  he  writes,  “ to  construct  au 
automatic  photographic  apparatus  on  the  plan  of  the  * Post 
Card  and  Match  Supply  Company’s  ’ contrivances.  The 
would-be  sitter  would  only  have  to  stand  on  a prescribed 
spot  and  drop  in  the  fixed  fee,  be  it  a shilling  or  what  not, 
on  which  a flap  would  fly  back,  a focussed  and  prepared 
camera  shoot  out,  and  the  portrait  of  the  operator  be  in- 
stantaneously secured.”  He  gets  r-ather  hazy  in  his  sub- 
sequent details,  but  the  end  of  the  matter  is,  that  after 
certain  automatic  operations  in  the  interior  of  the  ap- 
paratus, the  incident  would  end  by  the  shooting  out  of  a 
drawer  in  which  the  finished  portrait  would  be  found,  the 
camera  meanwhile  having  returned  to  its  normal  place  aud 
charged  itself  with  a fresh  plate.  That  the  novelty  of  the 
notion  would  “ take  ” we  agree  with  our  correspondent  in 
thinking  ; but  whether  the  automatic  camera  would 
“take"  the  portraits  of  its  pa‘ron3  is  quite  another 
matter. 


No  doubt  the  “funereal  album”  has  a melaucholy  inte- 
rest, but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  idea  is  a pleasant  one. 
The  “ funereal  album,”  according  to  a society  journal,  i3 
usually  bound  in  black  velvet,  and  mounted  in  silver, 
while  at  each  corner  of  the  cover,  iu  place  of  the  usual 
rests,  are  delicately  carved  sculls  in  ivory,  beneath  which 
are  the  usual  accompanying  cros3-bones ! Let  us  hope  that 
this  extremely  realistic  notion  is  the  invention  of  an  im- 
aginative writer,  and  not  a reality.  It  is  a wonder  the 
album  is  not  described  as  coffin-shaped. 

A.  Ainslie  Common  has  recently  discovered  a new  comet. 
It  is  only  visible  through  a powerful  telescope,  so  that  we 
fear  there  will  be  little  likelihood  of  getting  a photographic 
record  of  its  spectrum. 

In  the  technical  division  of  the  Birmingham  Board 
School,  to  which  the  boys  proceed  after  they  have  passed 
the  sixth  standard,  W.  J.  Harrison  has  just  completed  a 
short  course  of  lectures  on  the  history  and  practice  of 
photography. 

Early  next  year  Norman  Lockyer  will  lecture  to  the 
members  of  the  Midland  Institute  on  “ Astronomical 
Photography.” 
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Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

10,800.  Charles  Day  Durnfoud,  1,  Castle  Terrace,  Edinburgh, 
for  “ Improvements  in  photographic  shutters.”— loth  Sept., 

1885.  , . 

10,897.  Fhiese  Greene,  34,  Gay  Street,  Bath,  for  “ An  improved 
method  of  changing  plates,  films,  or  tissue  for  photographic 
purposes.” — 15th  Sept.,  1885.  ^ . 

11,020.  Alexander  Anderson,  60,  Academy  Street,  Elgin,  for 
“Trays  or  baths  for  developing  or  fixing  photographic 
plates.” — 17th  Sept.,  1885. 

11,055.  Alexander  Melville  Clark,  53,  Chancery  Lane, 
Loudon,  W.C.,  for  “ An  improvement  in  photographic 
cameras.” — 17th  Sept.,  1885. 

Patent  Sealed. 

12,772.  Fox  Shew,  23,  Southampton  Buildings,  Middlesex,  for 
“ Improvements  in  means  for  increasing  the  usefulness  of 
photographic  cameras.” — Dated  24th  Sept.,  1884. 

Specification  Published  during  the  Week. 

15,193.  James  Ashford,  Photographic  Apparatus  Maker,  179, 
Aston  ltoad,  Birmingham,  for  “ Improvements  in  stands  for 
photographic  cameras  and  other  similar  purposes.  — Dated 
Pith  August,  1885. 

1 declare  the  nature  of  my  invention  to  be  as  follows,  and  that 
the  object  of  my  invention  is  to  so  arrange  the  parts  of  the 
stand — which  I will  describe  hereafter,  and,  for  convenience, 
call  the  camera  stand — that  the  legs  or  supports  may  be  made 
movable,  and  easily  attached  to  or  detached  from  the  part  on 
which  the  camera  rests,  and  which  I will  call  the  stand  head,  so 
that  the  camera  stand,  when  not  in  use,  may  be  arranged 
compactly,  and  is,  in  consequence,  exceedingly  portable.  I 
propose  effecting  my  purpose  iu  two  ways,  as  described  below. 
Firstly,  I form  the  staud  head  of  proper  material  in  angular  or 
other  shape  suitable  to  my  purpose,  and  leave  projecting  ends 
from  same,  each  projecting  end  to  engage  with  one  of  the  legs 
or  supports  of  the  camera  staud.  Across  the  top  of  each  leg  or 
support,  1 place  a metal  pin  having  a greater  diameter  one  way 
than  the  other,  aud  in  the  projecting  ends  of  stand  head  I cut 
corresponding  slots  or  notches,  with  the  ends  towards  the  centre 
of  stand  head  enlarged.  1 so  arrange  the  metal  pins  in  the  legs 
or  supports  that  they  can  only  pass  iuto  the  slots  or  notches  in 
the  projecting  ends  of  staud  head  when  the  said  legs  or  supports 
are  in  a horizontal  position,  then  being  forced  to  inner  ends  of 
slots  or  notches  and  turned  towards  the  perpendicular  ; they 
are  securely  held  until  again  placed  in  a horizontal  position,  a.ud 
withdrawn.  Secondly,  I form  the  stand  head  with  projecting 
ends  as  previously  described,  but  do  not  enlarge  the  slots  or 
notches  at  inner  ends,  nor  do  I use  the  flattened  pins  in  legs  or 
supports,  but  furnish  proper  round  pins  of  equal  diameter 
throughout  in  place  thereof.  On  the  under  side  of  the  stand 
head  1 affix  short  plates  or  other  springs,  having  their  loose 
ends  so  arranged  that  they  will  cross  the  slots  or  notches  in 
projecting  ends  of  stand  head.  The  loose  ends  of  springs  I form 
as  inclined  planes  at  convenient  angles,  and  immediately  behind 
these,  and  towards  the  centre  of  stand  head,  I form  abrupt 
shoulders.  The  inclined  planes  at  ends  of  springs  are  placed  iu 
such  positions  that  the  cross  pins  in  top  of  legs  or  supports  shall, 
when  forced  into  and  along  the  slots  or  notches  in  projecting 
ends  of  stand  head,  compress  the  springs  until  they  have  passed 
over  the  inclined  planes  of  same,  when  the  action  of  springs  will 
bring  the  abrupt  shoulders  against  the  cross  pins  iu  legs  or 
supports,  and  so  hold  the  cross  pins  between  the  abrupt 
shoulders  of  springs  and  inner  ends  of  slots  or  notches,  where 
they  remain  secure  and  safe  until  released  by  pressure  of  the 
hand  directly  on  the  spring  or  other  arrangement  for  this 
purpose.  By  preference,  I use  sliding  legs  or  supports  to  my 
camera  stand,  but  not  necessarily. 

I claim  as  new — 

Firstly,  the  enlargement  of  the  inner  ends  of  slots  or  notches 
iu  stand  head,  and  corresponding  pins  in  legs  or  supports ; and — 

Secondly,  the  spring  attachments  when  the  slots  or  notches 
iu  stand  head  are  not  so  enlarged. 


BACKGROUNDS. 

The  Photographic  Times  says: — 

It  never  fails  to  elicit  an  expression  of  pleasurable  surprise 


when,  having  bestowed  a due  meed  of  attention,  and.  possibly, 
admiration  at  a photographic  portrait  or  group  of  friends  well 
known,  the  discovery  is  made  that  the  scenic  surroundings,  hut 
especially  the  distance,  represent  scenes  well-known  in  connec- 
tion and  associated  with  the  individual  portrayed. 

We  are  acquainted  with  an  amateur,  who,  iu  far  less  time  than 
it  will  take  us  to  tell  the  story,  can  sketch  a background  on  a 
large  sheet  of  common  paper  so  as  to  present  the  salient  features 
of  any  landscape  or  other  scene  desired.  For  groups  he  employs 
calico. 

We  had  shown  him  a little  view  in  Central  Park,  with  trees 
on  each  side,  a grassy  slope  as  immediate  foreground,  a glimpse 
of  one  of  the  lakes  in  the  middle  distance,  and  some  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Church  spires  iu  the  extreme  distance.  This  is  an 
entourage  and  background  to  a group,  or  even  a single  figure 
would,  in  the  estimation  of  our  friend  prove  perfect,  could  it 
only  be  imported  iuto  the  garden  in  which  he  operated.  How 
was  it  to  be  accomplished?  The  directions  we  gave,  and  by 
which  he  so  quickly  profited,  we  now  propose  giving  to  such  of 
our  readers,  whether  amateur  or  professional  photographers,  as 
choose  to  take  the  hint,  and  not  only  so,  but  to  carry  it  out  iu 
an  infiuite  variety  of  ways,  such  as  will  undoubtedly  suggest 
themselves  to  the  minds  of  intelligent  readers. 

The  paper  to  he  employed  for  this  purpose  should  be  in  one 
continuous  piece,  if  possible,  for  although  a neat  junction  of  two 
widths  may  be  effected,  yet,  notwithstanding,  it  is  a little  out 
of  sharp  focus,  and  will  scarcely  show  at  all  if  left  plain,  yet  it 
may  slightly  interfere  with  the  evenness  of  the  drawing  in  the 
subsequent  operation.  The  paper  we  advise  for  the  purpose  is 
that  known  as  Roll  Manilla.  It  can  he  cut  to  any  length 
desired,  its  width  being  as  great  as  four  and  a-half  and  five  feet. 

Having  obtained  a magic  lantern,  stereopticoD,  sciopticon,  or 
one  of  the  instruments  for  projection,  no  matter  by  what  name 
it  is  known  in  commerce,  place  in  it  the  transparency  or 
negative  of  the  subject  which  is  to  form  the  background. 
To  one  who  possesses  common  sense,  it  will  soon  become 
immaterial  whether  the  elicit!  thus  projected  i«  a negative  or 
transparency.  We  shall  suppose  that  a large  sheet  of  Manilla 
paper  is  to  form  the  material  of  the  background  ; let  it  he 
stretched  flat  on  the  wall  of  a darkened  room,  and  then  allow 
the  image  from  the  lantern  to  fall  upon  it.  Now  trace  the  out- 
lines by  means  of  charcoal,  which  can  he  obtained  iu  sticks  of 
suitable  dimensions  at  all  artists’  colour  stores,  aud  let  special 
care  he  taken  this  be  done  iu  only  a sketchy  style,  carefully  ab- 
staining from  working  in  much  detail.  From  time  to  time 
examine  the  progress  of  this  work  of  tracing  by  capping  the  lens 
of  the  projecting  lantern,  and  examining  the  handwork  by  means 
of  a caudle. 

Let  it  never  he  forgotten  that  what  is  wanted  in  a background 
is  not  a finished  drawing,  but  only  a suggestive  sketch.  If  if.  he 
carefully  finished  with  much  detail,  it  will  not  properly  ful.il 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended ; hence  it  is  well  to  avoid 
all  matters  of  minuteness  which  some,  especially  the  mere  tyro, 
will  regard  as  a sine  qua  non. 

It  is  marvellous  with  what  rapidity  an  individual  who  is  handy 
with  the  charcoal  or  crayon  will  outline  a background  in  this 
way,  and  for  the  purpose  now  proposed.  All  that  is  wanted  is 
to  get  the  salient  points  well  and  accurately  drawn  ; aud  there  is 
no  difficulty  iu  this,  seeing  that  the  operator  has  merely  to  trace 
the  outlines  already  projected  on  the  sheet. 

Crudities  in  this  mechanical  process  of  outlining  may  be  palli- 
ated by  the  expedient  of  covering  the  forefinger  with  a -piece  of 
calico,  and  applying  gentle  friction  here  and  there  where  found 
necessary.  Where  failure  is  apt  to  occur  will  be  from  the 
bestowing  of  too  much  work  upon  details.  A background 
should  be  suggestive,  never  pronounced.  Whenever  it  is  the 
first  thing  that  arrests  the  eye  in  the  examination  of  a portrait, 
it  is  faulty. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  here  abstain 
from  entering  upon  the  technical  details  of  applying  colour  or 
pigment  to  the  background.  This  alone  would  demand  more 
than  one  article  for  its  consideration.  It  may,  however,  prove 
useful  to  some  if  we  describe  briefly  a method  of  preparing  and 
applying  pigments,  which  has  long  been  a favourite  one  with 
several  photographers.  Mix  together  fine  whiting  and  lamp- 
black in  such  proportion  as  experience  dictates.  Incorporate 
with  these  a little  powdered  dextrine,  aud  mould  the  mixture 
into  sticks  by  mixing  with  a little  water.  This  is  applied  to  a 
sheet  of  unbleached  calico,  tightly  stretched  on  a frame,  by  using 
it  as  a crayon.  When  the  work  is  finished,  it  may  be  fixed  by 
the  application  of  water  from  an  atomizer. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS  AT  THE  ENGLISH 
PATENT  OFFICE. 

BV  CHAPMAN  JONES.* 

Camera  Fronts. 

Devices  for  focussing  by  means  of  the  lens-tube  will  be 
referred  to  in  connection  with  lenses. 

About  two  years  after  the  Daguerreotype  process  was 
made  known,  A.  J.  F.  Claudet  (December  18, 1811)  used  a 
camera  with  an  open  front  with  grooves,  so  that  any  of  aD 
assortment  of  lenses  might  be  readily  slid  in,  each  lens 
being  mounted  on  a board  or  loose  front,  llut  the  first 
suggestion  to  change  the  position  of  the  lens  for  the  sake 
of  the  picture  appears  to  have  been  made  by  J.  C.  Bourne 
(March  27,  1855),  who  supports  the  camera-front  on  a 
horizontal  curved  track,  the  centre  of  the  curve  being 
under  the  centre  of  the  sensitive  surface,  so  that  wherever 
the  front  rests  on  its  track,  a ray  of  light  normal  to  the 
surface  of  the  lens  impinges  upon  the  centre  of  the  photo- 
graphic plate.  The  object  of  this  adjustment  is  to  enable 
the  operator  to  get  objects  at  different  distances,  but  in 
the  same  horizontal  plane,  into  good  focus  at  the  same 
time,  a result  that  is  now  obtained  much  more  con- 
veniently by  a lateral  swing  of  the  back.  The  front  is 
carried  on  standards,  and  may  be  raised  to  get  a similar 
effect  in  a vertical  direction.  J.  B.  Dancer  (September  5, 
1856)  has  a front  raised  or  lowered  by  a vertical  screw 
which  has  a milled  head.  A front  sliding  laterally,  that 
the  same  lens  may  give  the  pair  of  stereoscopic  pictures,  is 
mentioned  by  J.  Purnell  (April  9,  1857).  A.  J.  Melhuish 
(November  10,  1859)  has  a sliding  adjustable  front  to  his 
metal  camera,  and  A.  Ceileur  (February  21,  I860)  makes 
the  front  to  slide  vertically  for  getting  the  lens  opposite 
different  parts  of  the  plate,  to  enable  several  pictures  to  be 
taken  on  one  plate  ; the  back  is  adjustable  vertically  and 
horizontally. 

The  movement  of  the  front  to  and  fro  for  focussing  is  an 
arrangement  that  is  considered  advantageous  by  many  in- 
ventors. The  portable  camera  of  J.  Mawson  (Novem- 
ber 13,  1855)  bad  a front  sliding  in  a groove  by  means  of 
a “ regulating  screw.”  J.  B.  Dancer  (September  5,  1856) 
moved  the  front  for  focussing  by  meaus  of  a rack-and- 
pinion ; or  else  had  a chain  lying  lengthways  under  the 
sliding  part  of  the  base-board  that  carried  the  front,  which 
was  fastened  at  one  end  to  a lever  arrangement,  to  keep  it 
taut,  and  made  one  turn  round  a fluted  spindle  fixed  to 
the  stationary  part  of  the  base-board.  By  turning  the 
spindle,  the  sliding  part  was  drawn  backward  or  forward. 
A rack-and-pinioD  arrangement  is  also  employed  by  S.  W. 
Rouch  (April  11,  1878),  and  the  frame  in  which  the  base 
of  the  front  slides  may  be  attached  to  the  base-board  at 
different  part3,  to  allow  of  the  use  of  lenses  differing  in 
focal  length.  A box-camera  for  wet  plate  work  is  de- 
scribed by  J.  Tiator  (August  12,  1878),  in  which  the  front 
moves  to  and  fro  within  the  walls  of  the  camera  by  means 
of  a screw  from  behind.  The  inside  of  the  camera  and  the 
edges  of  the  front  are  covered  with  plush  to  make  the 
join  light-tight,  and  as  a precaution  in  case  of  this  plush 
wearing,  a curtain  is  fastened  to  the  front  edges  of  the 
camera,  and  drawn  round  the  lens  by  a cord. 

The  lens  is  carried  by  a tube  projecting  from  the  camera- 
front,  by  A.  J.  Melhuish  (November  10,  1859),  to  lessen 
the  bulk  and  weight  of  his  metal  camera ; and  by  H. 
Neville  (July  24,  1861),  to  provide  for  focussing  telescope 
fashion.  J.  E.  Grisdalc  (March  12,  1862)  secures  the  lens 
by  three  or  more  pairs  of  hinged  flaps,  which  can  be 
readily  adjusted  for  different  sized  lens-bearings,  taking 
the  necessary  care  to  make  the  place  of  attachment  light- 
tight. 

The  need  for  a front,  to  carry  more  lenses  than  one, 
appears  to  have  arisen  with  the  desire  to  make  stereo- 
scopic pictures  photographically.  J.  Brett  (July  S,  1853) 
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combines  two  cameras,  so  that  the  pictures  may  be  taken 
“at  the  same  time  and  on  the  same  plane  ” ; but  gives  no 
further  description.  A camera  with  two  lenses,  side  by 
side,  is  described  by  L.  F.  Saugrin  (May  15,  1854),  who 
also  arranges  two  or  three  lenses  vertically,  and  has  a second 
similar  camera  to  get  two  or  three  stereoscopic  pictures  at 
once  ; or  each  camera  may  carry  six  lenses.  But  the  most 
wholesale  operator  is  W.  G.  Iielsby  (January  3,  1867),  who 
“ manufactures  photographic  pictures  ” by  getting  a large 
number  of  impressions  simultaneously.  He  illustrates 
his  invention  with  a camera  that  has  twenty-five  lenses, 
and  a back  that  may  be  shifted  slightly  to  get  a second 
set  of  pictures  between  the  rows  of  the  first  set.  J.  Raine 
(July  20,  1868)  has  two  or  more  leuses  arranged  horizon- 
tally, with  corresponding  divisions  in  the  camera  for  getting 
panoramic  pictures  ; and  T.  Bolas  (November  3,  1881) 
employs  a pair  of  lens  worked  by  one  pinion,  one  opening 
into  the  camera  proper,  aud  the  other  only  into  an  outer 
case,  with  a reflecting  prism  and  eye-piece  for  focussing. 

Fronts  that  turn  about  are  supposed  to  be  advantageous 
in  these  days  of  many-motion  cameras  ; but  the  utility  of 
throwing  the  front  out  of  parallelism  with  the  back  is  not 
yet  obvious.  Swinging  fronts  are  in  no  way  the  counter- 
parts of  swinging-backs,  for,  however  th.e  back  may  be 
tilted,  the  lens  points  straight  to  the  centre  of  the  plate, 
while  the  least  swing  of  the  front  in  any  direction  immedi- 
ately upsets  this  important  condition.  It  is  true  that  by 
combining  a sliding  and  swinging  movement  of  the  front, 
an  equivalent  for  a swing-back  is  obtained  ; but  it  is  a 
retrograding  ingenuity  that  gives  two  movements  where 
one  is  sufficient,  and  especially  two  movements  that  it  i3 
almost  impossible  to  correctly  combine.  Where,  how- 
ever, for  constructive  reasons,  the  back  cannot  be  made 
to  swing,  a front  that  not  only  rises,  falls,  and  slides,  but 
swings  also,  may  be  a desideratum.  Tilting  both  the 
back  and  front  in  the  same  direction,  and  to  the  same 
exteut,  is  equivalent  to  pushing  the  lens  away  from  the 
centre  of  the  camera  front ; and  this  may  be  a convenient 
way  of  getting  such  a displacement,  without  awkwardly 
exaggerating  the  sliding  capabilities  of  the  front,  when  it 
is  desired  to  use  only  a part  of  the  sensitive  plate,  as  in 
McKellen's  new  camera.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  such 
a procedure  was  contemplated  by  either  W.  B.  Woodbury 
(April  27,  1877)  or  S.  W.  Rouch  (April  11,  1878),  who 
give  a lateral  swing  to  the  front  by  securing  it  to  a vertical 
pivot 


THE  BEST  PROCESS  OF  PHOTO-ZINCOGRAPHV. 

BY  C.  CLAUSNITZER,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

I shall  aim  to  be  as  explicit  as  possible,  so  that  the  reader,  by 
following  exactly  the  directions  given,  will  be  enabled  to  do  tho 
work  at  once,  and  make  his  plates  and  his  own  impressions,  pro- 
vided he  is  able  to  handle  the  roller  and  make  himself  acquainted 
with  zinc  etching. 

I speak  here  merely  of  a process  for  reproducing  drawings, 
wood-  copper-  and  steel-engravings,  crayon  drawings  and  the 
like,  of  which  reversed  and  intense  negatives  are  obtainable  by 
the  aid  of  photography.  Very  fine  steel  or  copper  engravings 
yield  good  results  only  when  the  drawings  are  enlarged  a trifle, 
whereas,  from  pen  drawings  or  wood  cuts,  excellent  results  may 
be  secured  even  with  a considerable  reduction. 

The  main  features  and  advantages  of  my  process  are  the 
following : 

1.  All  transferring  and  repeited  copying  is  done  away  with. 

2.  The  work  can  be  obtained  in  greasy  transfer  ink  sufficiently 
strong  without  any  rubbing  up  or  strengthening,  such  as  is 
necessary  in  other  processes  ; and 

3.  In  half  an  hour’s  time,  including  the  making  of  negatives, 
the  plate  can  be  made  ready  for  etching. 

The  requisite  reversed  negative  must  be  made  on  a perfectly 
level  glass  plate,  so  that  the  same  afterward  may  get  into  the 
closest  contact  with  the  zinc  plate.  It  is  necessary  that  tho 
negatives  show  all  lines  and  dots  of  great  intensity,  as  only  such 
I a negative  will  give  satisfactory  results. 

I Taking  it  for  granted  that  not  every  photographer  is  thoroughly 
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THE  CAMERA  IN  THE  CORAL  ISLANDS. 

A Photographer's  Diary  of  the  “ Wairarapa's  ” Second 
Trip  to  the  South  Seas. 

BY  A.  H.  BURTON  (burton  BROS.).* 

Saturday,  July  l‘Jth. — Hurrah!  ’Tis  all  right ! After  the  usual 
formalities  by  the  authorities  of  Apia,  we  rush  for  the  boats, 
and  soon  set  our  feet  on  Samoan  ground.  On  the  previous  visit 
here,  a good  deal  of  surreptitious  trading  in  curios  was  done 
while  the  police  boat  was  temporarily  absent  from  the  duty  of 
preventing  communication  between  the  polluted  Wairarapa  aud 
the  shore,  and  fancy  prices  were  asked,  and  readily  paid.  This 
time  business  was  attempted  to  be  done  on  the  basis  of  last 
trip’s  prices,  but  buyers  were  shy,  and  the  market  eventually 
steadied,  and  goods  were  quitted  at  not  more  than  say  twice 
their  value.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  camera  was  soon  “ at 
it  ” in  the  native  village,  illustrating,  as  thoroughly  as  the  limited 
time  would  permit,  “ The  Samoan  at  home.”  Some  tine 
examples  of  tattooing  were  secured.  As  is  perhaps  pretty  well 
known,  the  men  tattoo  the  body  from  the  hips  to  the  knees  in 
most  elaborate  and  beautiful  patterns,  following  the  curves  of 
the  body.  On  the  outer  sides  of  the  thighs,  the  work  is  laid  in 
a solid  mass  of  blue,  while  inside  the  legs  a sort  of  lattice-work 
is  depicted,  giving  the  idea  of  laced  pantaloons.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  think  without  a shiver  of  what  the -pain  of  the 
operation  must  be.  It  evidently  marks  the  assumption  of  the 
toga  v iritis,  and  would  seem  to  be  universal,  though  we  were 
told  that  the  missionaries  discountenanced  the  practice.  Devoted 
the  afternoon  to  the  Roman  Catholic  mission  grounds,  aud  one 
of  the  views  is  reproduced  below,  snatching  “ bits  ” all  the  Way- 


acquainted  with  and  able  to  make  a negative  as  is  required,  I 
shall  here  give  some  explanation  on  the  subject.  The  principal 
thing  to  be  looked  to  is  the  exact  time  of  exposure.  By  over- 
exposure (exposing  too  long  to  the  light),  the  fine  lines  will  be 
filled  up  later  on  by  the  developing  in  strengthening  the 
negative. 

In  the  ordinary  development  process,  the  developing  should  be 
stopped  as  soon  as  the  drawing  appears  distinct  in  all  its  details, 
and  the  plate  should  then  be  washed  off  at  once,  fixed  with 
cyanide  of  potassium,  and  after  this  washed  again  for  a longer 
period.  Next  a solution  of 

Sulphate  of  copper  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Bromide  of  potassa  ...  1 drachm 

Water  8 ounces 

should  be  poured  over  the  plate,  and  left  until  the  film  appears 
nearly  white  (the  solution  may  be  used  again)  ; after  that  the 
plate  should  be  thoroughly  rinsed,  and  a solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  1 part  to  10  parts  of  water,  poured  over  the  same. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  plate  turns  at  once  black.  Should 
it  happen  that  the  fine  lines  fill  by  the  application  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  then  the  negative  was  exposed  too  long  to  the  light,  or 
over-exposed  ; but  if  the  exposure  has  been  properly  timed,  all 
the  white  parts  (of  the  paper)  will  show  opaque,  and  the  line 
work  will  be  perfectly  transparent. 

The  negative  having  thus  been  made  ready,  a well-polished 
zinc  plate  of  the  proper  size  should  be  taken  and  polished  once 
more  with  the  finest  pumice  powder  and  water.  After  w-ashing 
the  plate  with  clear  water,  in  a dark  room,  over  the  still  wet 
zinc  plate  should  be  poured  the  following  solution  : — The  white 
of  a fresh  egg,  beaten  to  a froth,  with  6 ounces  of  water  and 
30  grains  of  finely-pulverized  bichromate  of  potassa,  allowed  to 
settle,  and  then  filtered.  The  first  quantity  poured  upon  the 
plate  may  be  allow-ed  to  run  waste,  but  after  that  the  solution 
may  be  run  off  again  to  the  bottle  to  be  used  repeatedly.  The 
plate,  held  somewhat  at  an  inclining  angle,  should  be  dried  over 
an  oil-stove  or  a gas  burner,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  get 
the  plate  hot.  When  dry  and  cooled  off,  the  plate  is  ready  for 
exposure.  Lay  now'  the  negative  face  downward  upon  the  pre- 
pared zinc  plate  in  a regular  printing  frame,  such  as  photographers 
use  for  their  printing  ; apply,  by  means  of  the  springs,  a good 
pressure,  so  as  to  bring  the  zinc  plate  and  the  negative  into  close 
contact ; then  expose  the  frame  to  light  for  a period  of  two  to 
four  minutes,  according  to  work.  It  is  best  to  make  the  ex- 
posure in  good  sunlight.  Take  now  the  frame  back  to  the  dark 
room,  aud  roll  up  the  zinc  plate  with  a good,  fine-grained  litho- 
graphic roller,  using  good  transfer  ink  not  too  thin.  The  stiffer 
the  ink,  the  better  will  be  the  result.  The  plate,  thus  rolled  up, 
has  to  be  put  into  a vessel  with  clean  water,  and  with  a 
thoroughly  wet  cotton  dabber  the  superfluous  transfer  ink 
washed  off  in  the  not  exposed  places.  This  should  be  done  by 
moving  the  hand  in  narrow  circles,  and  ought  to  be  tried  at  first 
iu  the  corners,  proceeding  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  work  very 
slowly  and  carefully,  as  a rapid  movement  might  take  away  iso- 
lated fine  lines  and  marks.  If  the  exposure  was  properly  timed 
the  di awing  will  be  easily  developed  ; if  the  plate  was  over- 
exposed, the  ink  will  stick  to  the  plate,  and  cannot  be  easily 
removed,  and  there  is  always  more  or  less  danger  of  hurting 
the  w'ork.  If  the  exposure  to  light  was  not  sufficiently  long,  or 
an  under-exposing,  the  work  is  readily  washed  away,  especially 
in  places  v.  here  there  are  fine  parts.  In  both  instances  it  is 
best  to  polish  the  plate  once  more  with  a strong  solution  of 
potassa  and  fine  pumice  powder,  wash  off  clean,  and  repeat  the 
entire  procedure. 

From  a careful  noting  of  what  has  been  said,  and  with  a little 
practice,  the  experimenter  will  readily  determine  the  proper 
length  of  exposure.  If  this  was  correct,  and  all  superfluous 
transfer  ink  removed,  clean  the  plate  in  water  and  dry  by  warmth. 
When  cold  again,  put  resin  upon  it  in  the  finest  powdered  state, 
rub  in  well,  and  remove  the  superfluous  resin  ; next  warm  the 
plate  until  the  resin  begins  to  melt.  This  may  be  detected  by 
its  taking  a trifling  darker  appearance  ; then  etch,  allow  the 
plate  to  get  cold,  repeat  the  rolling  up,  and  resin  again ; heat, 
and  continue  the  operations  until  the  necessary  deepness  has 
been  secured  ; this  is  fully  described  under  the  heading  of 
“Zincography,’’  in  vol.  i.  [see  Photographic  News  1882, 
p.  690-7061. 

The  above  description  ought  to  enable  anyone,  who  has  ever 
practised  zinc  etching,  or  who  has  some  knowledge  of  it,  to 
obtain  good  results. — The  Lithographer. 


up  the  hill,  and  finishing  with  the  church  and  other  buildings, 
and  groups  of  pupils.  Father  Oavet  speaks  no  English,  and  it 
would  have  been  “ a caution  ” to  a linguist  to  have  heard  the 
French  of  the  photographer.  However,  they  managed  to  under- 
stand each  other,  and  eventually  a bowl  of  kawa  was  made  in 
his  honour,  and,  with  the  usual  formalities,  handed  to  the 
visitor.  After  diuner,  a mysterious  whisper  was  passed  round  a 
select  circle  that  a proper  Samoan  mike  would  be  given  at  a 
private  house  in  Apia.  Accordingly,  all  who  were  in  the  secret 
showed  up  at  the  rendezvous,  and  were  regaled  with  the  usual 
sing-song  and  hand-clapping  business  by  Samoan  girls,  somewhat 
diversified  by  the  archness  (not  to  say  “ impudence  ”)  of  their 
fair  leader.  Still,  some  of  the  younger  members  of  the  party, 
on  leaving,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  affair  wa3  a “ sell  ” — 
that  it  was  not  a proper  mcke — or,  rather,  that  it  was  far  too 
“ proper.”  To  add  to  their  chagrin,  they  learned  afterwards 
that  a mcke  took  place  in  another  part  of  the  town,  at  which  no 
disappointment  was  expressed  or  felt. 

Suuday,  July  20th. — Considered  that  no  overt  photography 
would  be  seemly,  so  did  another  day’s  “ prospecting.”  Passing 
through  a native  village,  got  a youthful  guide  to  show  the  fall, 
and  some  most  delicious  bathing  places.  At  one  of  these  found 
a large  party  from  the  ship  disporting  themselves  in  primitive, 
even  biblical,  fashion,  for  they  were  naked,  and  the  native  ladies 
on  the  bank  were  evidently  not  ashamed.  In  the  evening, 
persuant  to  invitation,  Father  Gavet,  his  two  assistants,  and 
about  thirty  native  pupils  came  on  board,  and  after  a wondering 
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examination  of  the  ship,  the  latter  gave  us  the  best  sample  of 
Samoan  sitting-dances  and  songs  we  have  yet  seen  or  heard.  It 
was  shrewdly  suspected  that  some  of  these  were  “ secular,”  but 
as  they  were  judiciously  sandwiched  with  “ hymns,’’  nobody  was 
seriously  shocked. 

Monday,  J uly  21st. — As  per  usual,  spent  to-day  iu  takiDg  views 
prospected  yesterday.  Among  other  items,  secured  a fine  view 
of  a Samoan  interior  with  the  process  of  kawa-making  going  on. 
About  half-a-mile  out  of  Apia  is  a little  stream,  and  over  it  some 
speculative  individual  has  thrown  a foot  bridge  at  a probable 
outlay  of  at  least  five  pounds.  In  return  he  exacts  a toll  of 
threepence,  going  or  returning — double  fare  after  dark.  This 
seemed  a piece  of  such  thorough  go-alxeaditiveness,  that  a plate 
was  expended  on  the  scene  in  commemoration.  At  4.30  p.m., 
weighed  anchor  and  started  for  the  second  Samoan  stopping-place 
— viz.,  Pango  Pango — which  we  reached  early  on 

Tuesday,  July  22nd. — A goodly  number  of  those  on  board  had 
been,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  the  Fjords  of  the  South  Island 
of  New  Zealand  ; and  almost  with  one  voice  these  exclaimed  : 
“ Why,  if  it  were  not  for  the  cocoa-nut  trees,  we  could  think 
ourselves  in  the  Sounds.”  Doubtless,  they  were  thinking  of  the 
Southerly  Sounds,  such  as  Preservation  or  Chalky  Inlets.  There 
was  nothing,  of  course,  to  suggest  Wet  Jacket  and  Hall’s  Arms, 
or  Milford  Sound.  It  was  an  agreeable  change,  after  the  road- 
steads within  the  coral  reefs  that  had  been  our  anchorages 
hitherto,  to  find  ourseMfe  in  areal  land-locked  harbour.  Well 
might  we  admire,  fur^HMs  the  Queen  Harbour  of  the  Pacific, 
and  is  destined,  says'JB^  disant  far-seeing  ones,  to  be  a place 
of  great  comtnercitfwid  political  importance  in  the  not  very 
distant  future.  Here  we  found  flourishing  the  “ fiend  ” system, 
of  which  most  of  us  have  read  in  books  of  South  Sea  travel. 
The  arrangement  is  very  simple.  ^^Uraiohabitants  flock  down  to 
^0p^4HMK^>*place  to  meet . ther^Btbjfc,  and  by  a process  of 
‘•elective  affinity,”  each  one  attSW^^Tjiin  or  herself  to  one  of 
the  strangers  with  the  .narivfr^Tnery : “You  be  my  fiend?” 
Should  the  answer  be  fltvTfiffl^Me,  the  bond  is  supposed  to 
continue  as  long  as  the  hhfp’’ stays.  Many  little  services  are 
assiduously  rendered,  and  then,  at  parting,  the  propriety  of  a 
present  in  return  is  delicately  suggested.  Sometimes,  it  must 
be  confessed,  there  is  no  advance  beyond  the  baldest  mercenary 
idea,  as,  for  instance,  in  one  case  : “ You  be  my  fiend  ? ” “Oh, 
yes,  certainly  ! ” “ You  give  me  two  dollar  ? ” Alarmed  visitor 

backs  out,  and  unsophisticated  Samoan  goes  in  search  of  another 
“ affinity.”  The  photographer  was  fortunate  in  arranging  with 
two  “ fiends  ” — one  of  each  sex — though  he  had  grave  doubts  if 
this  were  not  an  infraction  of  the  unwritten  law  ; and  he  must 
admit,  at  the  expense  of  his  reputation  for  gallantry,  that  his 
female  “ flendship  ” partook  somewhat  of  a practical,  not  to  say 
selfish,  character — that,  in  fact,  he  meant  just  to  use  this 
“fiend”  as  a model  for  his  pictures.  Indeed,  the  pact  had 
listed  a good  part  of  the  day,  and  she  had  submitted  to  be  posed 
time  after  time,  when,  suddenly  realising  the  position,  she 
turned  abruptly  on  her  heel,  saying,  “ Me  go  now,”  and  this 
photographer  saw  her  no  more.  The  male  “ fiend,”  William,  at 
once  fell  into  his  proper  position  as  beast  of  burden  for  the 
necessary  impedimenta,  and  all  went  well  for  some  time  ; but 
as  the  party  proceeded  higher  and  higher  up  the  harbour, 
working  the  country  en  route,  it  became  evident  that  William 
was  growing  very  uneasy.  By  alternate  coaxing  and  bullying  a 
few  hundred  yards  more  were  made,  when  William  un- 
mistakably struck.  It  then  transpired  that  we  had  passed 
the  boundary  of  his  enemy’s  country,  and  that  if  he  ventured 
further  there  would  probably  just  be  a row.  Taking  pity 
upon  the  gallant  chief,  he  was  allowed  to  transfer  the  most 
indispensable  boxes  to  the  shoulders  of  his  young  son,  when  he 
at  once  beat  a masterly  retreat  to  the  landing-place,  which,  it 
would  seem,  was  regarded  as  neutral  territory.  The  photo- 
graphic party  were  now  arrested  by  a request  to  turn  aside,  and 
take  a group  who  were  ready  posed  in  a beautiful  little  dell. 
Here  were  a number  of  the:  jcuuesse  don't  of  the  “Wairarapa,” 
paired  off  with  the  prettiest  maidens  of  the  couutry.  The 
centre  of  the  picture  was  occupied  by  a popular  globe-trotter 
and  his  fiend,  the  fair  Faaolttana,  a young  lady  of  the  highest 
social  standing  in  the  neighbourhood  ; while  others  were 
arranged  around  in  positions  of  the  most  delicious  abandon.  It 
was  evident  that  the  sensuous  influence  of  the  climate  and  the 
other  surroundings  were  beginning  to  tell  upon  the  impressible 
visitors.  There  was  a perceptible  relaxation  of  the  moral  fibre. 

“ Very  suggestive  of  Solomon’s  song,  ain’t  it  ? ” whispered  an 
irreverent  fellow  passenger  in  the  photographer’s  ear.  Noticing 
that  the  remark  was  received  with  a disapproving  frown,  he 


hastened  to  add,  “ Of  course  I mean  without  the  orthodox  head- 
lines.” No  one,  indeed,  could  be  Starched  and  square-toed 
among  the  children  of  nature  who  frollicked  around.  Even 

Mr.  X , at  home  one  of  the  most  decorous  and  rigid  of 

church-goers,  a tax-paying  “ citizen  of  credit  and  renown,”  could 
be  seen  lying  upon  a mat  in  a native  house,  his  head  pillowed 
upon  the  lap  of  a dusky  charmer,  who  fanned  him  with  one  hand, 
while  the  other  toyed  seductively  with  his  hair.  “ What’s  your 
name,  my  dear?’’  The  fair  one  told  him,  and  in  return 

demanded  his.  X pulled  out  his  handkerchief,  on  which 

his  name  appeared  in  “ permanent  ink.”  Circe  at  once  begged 

this,  and  X could  not  refuse.  The  next  question  was, 

“ You  got  wife  ? ” when  the  photographer  left,  and  diligently 
minded  his  own  business. 

The  scene  on  the  decks  on  the  “Wairarapa”  this  afternoon 
was  one  long  to  be  remembered.  Crowds  of  Samoans — of  both 
sexes  and  of  all  ages — pervaded  the  ship,  diffusing  a decided, 
though  by  no  means  disagreeable,  aroma  of  cocoanut  oil.  Most 
were  impelled  by  curiosity  and  wonder  ; some  on  trading  thoughts 
intent,  and  others  perhaps  full  of  tenderer  feelings.  As  to  the 
trading  community,  it  must  be  said  that  a new  experience 
awaited  us.  Many  of  the  vendors  of  curios — clubs,  kawa  bowls, 
&c. — could  not  be  induced  to  quote  a money  price,  being  intent 
solely  on  clothes.  A shirt  or  an  old  coat  would  “ fetch  ” where 
the  offer  of  silver  and  gold  would  be  quite  unheeded.  As  this 
was  our  first  experience  of  the  kind,  so  was  it  our  last  ; forever 
afterwards,  as  ever  before,  the  “ almighty  dollar  ” reigned  as 
supremely  as  in  any  civilized  country. 

If  anyone  doubted  the  perfect  suitability  of  the  native  dress 
to  the  climate  aud  conditions  of  life  around,  he  would  have  been 
convinced  had  he  seen  what  a transformation  could  be  effected 
by  a slight  change  in  costume.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a girl 
diessed  but  little  according  to  civilized  ideas,  very  much  of  her 
form,  her  bosom,  her  shapely  limbs  being  freely  revealed.  She 
is  just  a poem,  and  no  thought  of  impropriety  suggests  itself  for 
a moment ; but  see,  someone  has  added  to  her  garb  boots,  stock- 
ings, and  garters  ! “ Faugh  ! what  a very  objectionable  young 

person  ! Really,  she  ought  to  be  sent  on  to  the  shore  forth- 
with ! ” 

Wednesday,  July  23rd. — We  were  to  sail  at  10  a.m.,  and  no 
ship’s  boats  were  available  for  the  shore.  The  morning  was  so 
glorious,  though,  with  so  perfect  a calm,  that  it  was  not  in  photo- 
graphic nature  to  resist  the  temptation  of  trying  to  add  to  the 
twenty-four  plates  of  yesterday.  Accordingly  the  pilot  boat 
was  secured,  and  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour  to  the 
scene  of  yesterday’s  operations,  some  grand  pictures  were 
obtained.  Two  love-sick  swains — rivals  for  the  attention  of  the 
lovely  Sauimatane— dubbed  “ the  beauty  with  the  languishing 
eyes,”  had  persuaded  that  charmer  to  come  across  in  her  canoe 
to  be  photographed. 

Standing  with  reluctant  feet, 

Where  the  brook  and  river  meet — 

Womanhood  and  childhood  fleet — 

Her  form  just  perfect — her  face  charming — with  dreamy  eyes 
fringed  with  the  longest  lashes  (her  admirers  said)  ever  seen, — 
Sauimatane  was  elected  by  acclamation  the  “ Belle  of  the  Coral 
Islands.’’ 

The  steamer’s  whistle  warned  us  that  time  was  up.  We 
hurried  on  board  just  in  time  to  get  half-a-dozen  snap  shots  at 
the  fleet  of  canoes  of  all  sizes,  full  ot  natives,  that  crowded  round 
the  ship,  and  then  up  came  the  anchor  and  we  were  soon  fast 
leaving  Pango  Pango  behind,  and  bidding  good-bye  to  Samoa 
and  the  Samoans.  Almost  the  last  thing  noted  was  a little 
canoe  a long  way  astern,  carrying  a single  person  waving  fare- 
wells with  a handkerchief  to  some  one  on  board  the  steamer. 
A binocular  told  that  this  was  “ the  beauty  with  the  languish- 
ing eyes.” 

Thursday,  July  24th. — We  had  hoped  to  reach  Vavau,  in 
the  Tongan  group,  this  afternoon  ; but  through  a head  wind 
and  heavy  sea,  we  could  only  sight  it  and  dodge  about  till  day- 
light. 

Fiiday,  July  25th. — The  first  hitch  of  the  trip  here  occurred. 
The  health  officer  of  the  port  of  Neiafu — to  our  great  horror — 
boarded  us  at  the  outer  anchorage,  and  forbade  us  to  come  any 
further,  serving  us  with  a notice  signed  by  II.  M.  Vice  Consul, 
as  to  all  vessels  ariving  from  “Samoa  or  any  infected  ports.” 
However,  after  some  correspondence,  no  end  of  formalities,  and 
the  loss  of  several  precious  hours,  all  was  declared  to  be  right ; 
we  were  admitted  to  pratique  and  allowed  to  move  to  the 
anchorage  off  the  town.  In  the  afternoon  the  launch,  with  two 
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boats  in  tow,  took  a large  party  to  the  Coral  Cave,  which  Miss 
Gordon  Gumming  thus  describes  : — 

“ We  were  guided  to  a truly  exquisite  cave,  about  five  miles 
distant.  Never  before  in  all  my  wanderings  had  my  eyes  been 
gladdened  by  such  an  ideal  fairy  grot.  We  rowed  along  the 
face  of  beautiful  crags  ; suddenly  we  steered  right  into  a narrow 
opening,  and  found  ourselves  in  a great  vaulted  cavern  like  a 
grand  cathedral — a coral  cave,  with  huge  stalactites  hanging  in 
clusters  from  the  roof,  and  forming  a perfect  gallery  on  one  side, 
from  which  we  could  almost  fancy  that  white-veiled  nuns  were 
looking  down  on  us.  The  great  outer  cave  is  paved  with  lapis 
lazuli,  at  least  with  water  of  the  purest  ultramarine,  which  was 
reflected  in  rippling  shimmers  of  blue  and  green  on  the  white 
marble  roof.  For  the  sun  was  lowering,  and  shone  in  glory 
through  the  western  archway,  lighting  up  the  mysterious  depths 
of  a great  inner  cavern,  which  otherwise  receives  but  one  ray  of 
light  from  a small  opening  far  overhead,  through  which  we  saw 
blue  sky  and  green  leaves.  No  scene  painter  could  have  devised 
so  romantic  a picture  for  any  fairy  pantomine.  Altogether  it 
was  a scene  of  dream-like  loveliness.”  This  is  a capital  bit  of 
word  painting,  and  the  exaggeration  of  description — if  any — is 
really  very  pardonable. 

(To  be  continued .) 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  PHOTOMICROGRAPHY. 

BY  MAURICE  N.  MILLER,  M.l).* 

Let  us  now  select  and  arrange  our  apparatus.  We  are  to  use 
sunlight — we  must  have  a heliostat.  Of  the  almost  numberless 
forms  of  this,  ranging  from  the  most  simple  to  the  most  com- 
plicated, I unhesitatingly  give  the  preference  to  the  simple  and 
inexpensive  instrument  invented  by  Mr.  Rutherford,  and 
brought  to  our  notice  by  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  useful 
members — Mr.  D.  C.  Chapman.  This  apparatus  is  familiar  to 
most  of  you.  It  is  described  in  SulUman's  Journal , 1863  -65,  and 
I will  give  the  essential  features.  The  works  of  an  ordinary 
Yankee  clock,  with  balance,  are  made  to  rotate  a steel  mandrel, 
which  is  inclined  so  as  to  present  a continuation  of  our  polar 
axis.  This  mandrel  carries  the  mirror.  It  is  easily  adjusted,  and, 
when  regulated,  performs  with  sufficient  precision  for  the  best 
work.  Secretan,  of  Paris,  makes  an  instrument  on  this  plan, 
entirely  of  metal,  which  is  necessarily  less  liable  to  loose  adjust- 
ment by  exposure  than  one  made  partly  of  wood.  Inasmuch  as 
we  do  not  work  except  in  pleasant  weather,  the  heliostat  of 
Chapman  will  remain  in  adjustment  for  a long  time  if  properly 
cared  for  when  not  in  use. 

Time  affords  me  no  opportunity  to  say  anything  here  about 
the  adjustment  or  regulating  of  this  piece  of  our  apparatus.  I 
cannot  refrain,  however,  in  passing,  from  suggesting  that  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  time  will  be  saved  by  carefully  icgulating 
the  clockwork  before  attempting  to  use  the  heliostat  in  actual 
work. 

Having  adjusted  the  apparatus,  we  find  the  proper  position 
for  it  on  the  shelf  outside  our  wiudow,  and  by  some  means  affix 
it  so  that  we  may  always  be  sure  of  securing  the  same  position. 
This  is  preferable  to  attempting  to  box  it  in,  as  the  storms  are 
almost  certain  to  injure  and  alter  it.  The  heliostat  is  so  placed 
that  a beam  of  sunlight,  the  size  of  the  mirror — say  four  inches 
by  eight  inches— is  projected  against  the  outside  of  our 
stationary  window  shutter  at  a point  about  one  foot  above  the 
window-ledge.  The  mirror  should  be  of  glass,  silvered,  and 
not  covered  with  amalgam.  At  this  point  in  the  shutter  a hole 
about  six  inches  square  is  to  be  made,  with  cleats  entirely 
around  it  inside,  so  that  with  buttons  we  may  quickly  fasten 
therein  a piece  of  board,  which  will  carry  our  secondary  mirror. 
The  beam  fiorn  the  mirror  of  the  heliostat  will  pass  through  the 
hole  in  the  shutter  at  an  acute  angle,  and  so  on  up  to  the  ceiling 
of  the  room,  and  this  is  precisely  where  we  do  not  want  it.  We 
have  got  the  light  into  our  room,  however,  and  if  everything  be 
working  as  it  should,  the  spot  of  light  will  remain  unmoved  for 
hours.  But  we  want  to  bend  this  beam  so  that  it  may  come 
through  the  opening  in  the  shutter  at  right  angles  to  the  same, 
and  so  pass  on  through  the  microscope,  &c.  This  we  accomplish 
by  means  of  a second  mirror,  also  silvered,  placed  just  outside 
the  square  opening  in  the  shutter  ; this  is  attached  to  the 
perforated  board  which  fits  therein.  This  mirror  must  be 
susceptible  of  movement  in  two  directions,  so  that  we  may 
always  catch  the  beam  from  the  primary  mirror,  and  direct  it 
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with  accuracy  and  delicacy  as  wo  desire.  This  is  best  accom- 
plished by  using  the  arrangement  employed  in  the  old  solar 
microscope,  and  which  is  also  used  in  solar  photography  by 
reflection.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  mirror  with  its  attachments 
is  affixed  to  our  perforated  board,  so  that  when  the  latter  is  in 
place  we  may  have  the  mirror  completely  under  our  control,  as 
the  rods  which  accomplish  the  adjustments  pass  through  the 
board  and  terminate  in  milled  heads  inside  the  shutter. 

Our  light  is  at  last  passing  through  our  shutter  and  into  our 
room  parallel  with  and  above  our  shelf.  The  latter  must  be  so 
adjusted  for  height  that  when  the  microscope  is  placed  thereon, 
and  the  optical  body  placed  horizontally,  the  beam  of  sunlight 
may  pass  throu  h the  optical  axis  of  the  lenses.  As  to  the 
microscope,  the  great  desideratum  is  solidity.  You  will  have 
noticed  that  this  solidity  crops  out  very  frequently  in  my 
remarks.  It  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  use  of  apparatus 
which  the  mechanician  seems  to  think  cannot  combine  solidity 
with  delicacy  of  adjustment. 

The  microscope  should  have,  first,  a mechanical  stage  ; second, 
a centering  sub-stage;  and  third,  a fine  focussing  adjustment 
that  does  not  alter  the  length  of  the  optical  body.  The  tube  of 
the  microscope  should  be  large  and  short.  Schrauer,  of  this 
city,  makes  a special  stand  for  this  work  that  answers  our 
purpose  admirably.  Cleats  are  affixed  to  the  shelf  so  that  the 
microscope  may  be  moved  to  and  from  the  shutter,  but  remain 
fixed,  as  far  as  its  lateral  adjustment  is  concerned. 

Our  beam  of  sunlight  coming  through  the  shutter  wc  will 
suppose  to  be  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  Now  is  our  time 
to  correct  one  of  our  origiual  defects  with  the  first  simple 
apparatus.  The  scattering  rays  must  be  picked  up  and  be  made 
to  arrange  themselves  in  proper  order.  In  a short  piece  of 
tubing,  fastened  in  the  opening  in  the  shutter,  we  slide  a second 
piece  of  tubiug,  which,  in  turn,  carries  a plano-convex  or  double 
convex  lens  of  nearly  the  diameter  of  the  sunbeam.  I believe 
nothing  is  gaiued  by  more  light ; even  an  inch  is  probably 
sufficient,  and  an  achromatic  lens  here  is  not  only  useless,  but 
less  serviceable  than  the  single  glass.  This  lens  should  have  a 
focus  of  not  less  than  eight  to  nine  inches.  Immediately  in 
front  of  this  lens,  and  supported  on  a little  stand,  we  place  a 
cell  containing  water  that  has  previously  been  boiled.  This  cell 
is  best  made  by  separating  two  pieces  of  thin  plate  glass  by  a 
frame  of  wood  one  half  inch  thick.  Bore  a hole  in  the  upper 
side  of  the  frame,  saturate  it  with  melted  paraffin,  and  while 
hot  press  the  glasses  against  either  side  of  the  frame,  and  keep 
them  in  place  by  means  of  two  rubber  bands,  or  by  thin  binding 
wire.  This  makes  the  most  perfect  and  permanent  cell  with 
which  I am  acquainted.  Just  before  the  beam  of  light  is 
brought  to  a focus  by  means  of  the  lens,  another  cell  should  be 
placed,  which  must  be  filled  with  freshly  filtered  solution  of 
ammonia-sulphate  of  copper.  This  cell  may  rest  on  a stand  by 
itself,  although  a more  elegant  way  is  to  attach  it  by  a mounting 
to  the  sub -stage. 

To  the  sub-stage  is  affixed  a good  achromatic  objective.  A 
good  one  half  inch  objective  answers  an  admirable  purpose, 
although,  for  special  work,  the  condensers  of  Abbe  and  others 
can  be  used.  The  microscope  should  be  so  placed  that  when 
the  achromatic  condenser  is  in  proper  position,  the  cone  of  rays 
from  the  primary  condenser,  or  the  plain  lens,  may  just  cover 
the  larger  or  bottom  lens  of  the  former.  This  is  an  important 
adjustment,  and  in  order  to  secure  it,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
keep  the  microscope  stand  immovable,  I have  added  a rack-and- 
pinion  movement  to  my  primary  lens. 

It  might  now  be  supposed  that  we  might  place  an  object  upon 
the  stage,  and  an  objective  on  the  microscope,  and  proceed  to 
work  ; but  should  we  do  so  we  shall  find  that  more  light  will 
reach  our  plate  from  extraneous  sources  than  will  pass  through 
the  microscope.  Several  methods  have  been  devised  to  cut  off 
these  stray  rays  by  means  of  curtains,  but  they  are  all 
cumbersome,  unsatisfactory,  and  inefficient.  I have  devised  a 
little  arrangement  which  answers  the  purpose  admirably, 
although  it  must  bo  seen  to  be  appreciated.  I construct  a light 
framework  of  wood  which  completely  covers  the  apparatus  on 
our  shelf,  being  of  the  width  and  length  of  the  latter,  and  about 
twelve  inches  high.  This  frame,  except  the  bottom  and  ends,  I 
cover  with  heavy  straw  board.  This,  if  put  on  wet,  glued,  and 
well  tacked,  will,  when  dry,  be  as  light  as  a drum.  The  sides 
are  hinged  so  that  wheu  let  down  completely  expose  the  micro- 
scope and  all  the  accessories,  rendering  the  adjustments  of  easy 
accomplishment.  One  end  of  the  frame  (or  box,  as  it  now 
presents)  is  fastened  tightly  to  the  shutter,  while  the  opposite 
end  through  which  the  end  of  the  microscope  tube  projects  is 
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covered  with  broadcloth  or  velvet,  with  a perforation  and 
drawing-string  through  which  the  tube  passes. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Corrtsponbcntc. 

HELP  NEEDED. 

Sir, — 1 have  ventured  to  address  you  in  the  hope  of  en- 
listing your  services  and  sympathies  in  the  following  case 
of  tridy  deserving  distress. 

Your  readers  may  remember  the  suicide  of  a Mr.  Finch, 
due  to  causes  not  perfectly  known — perhaps  anxiety,  per- 
haps a moment  of  mental  aberration ; suflice  it  to  say  that, 
in  quitting  his  cares,  he  left  far  greater  ones  behind — 
namely,  a widow  and  four  children  totally  unprovided  for, 
the  youngest  still  in  arms,  the  eldest  seven  years  old. 

Mr.  Finch  has  been  for  the  last  twenty  years  connected 
with  photography,  his  last  situation  being  with  Messrs. 
Sprague,  which  he  held  at  his  demise. 

The  favour  I have  to  beg  is  to  notify  this  case  of  dis- 
tress to  the  consideration  of  the  public,  through  the  medium 
of  the  News,  at  the  same  time  intimating  my  readiness  to 
receive  the  donations  of  the  charitably  disposed.  I shall 
be  most  happy  to  co-operate  with  them,  both  monetarily 
and  personally,  the  more  eagerly  so  as  for  many  years 
Mr.  Finch  was  my  personal  friend  ; and  I shall  be  most 
happy  to  answer  any  communication. — 1 remain,  yours 
obediently,  J.  B.  Currie. 

16,  Edgicare  Hoad,  London , IF. 


MR.  BOTrONE’S  PHOTO  MICROGRAPHS. 

Dear  Sir, — My  attention  having  been  called  to  several 
communications  in  your  issues  of  August  14th  and  21st. 
relative  to  my  strictures  upon  the  alleged  magnification  of 
a photo-micrograph  by  Mr.  Bottone,  as  published  by  you 
on  the  8th  of  May  last,  I beg  leave  to  trespass  upon  your 
space  for  a brief  reply. 

I did  say  most  emphatically  that  no  quarter-inch 
objective  would  cover  in  its  field  the  whole  of  the  foot  of 
a dung-fly,  being  led  to  that  assertion  by  repeated 
attempts  so  to  do  with  various  makes  of  lenses  of  that 
power,  a ten-inch  tube  and  A ocular.  In  no  case  was  I 
able  to  get  more  than  the  pads  and  the  long  hairs  into  the 
field  ; not  one  of  the  joints  could  be  seen  at  the  same  time. 
By  removing  the  eye-piece,  and  projecting  the  image 
directly  upon  the  ground  glass  screen  of  my  camera, 
however,  I was  readily  enabled  to  include  the  foot  and  two 
joints  in  the  field  of  view  of  any  of  these  lenses,  and  with 
the  French  quarter  (triplet)  made  a negative  from  which 
a print  was  sent  you  the  24th  of  last  May.  Observe, 
however,  that  this  negative  quite  fills  a plate  (meaning 
5j  by  4|  inches),  and  that  the  magnification  was  but  70 
diameters  ; whereas  Mr.  Bottone  pictures  a similar  foot 
with  three  joints  in  a circle  2|  inches  diameter,  and 
claims  the  enlargement  to  be  250  diameters. 

If— as  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  his  statements  and 
those  of  your  other  correspondents — the  specimen  from 
which  his  photograph  was  made  could  be  clearly  seen  a 
foot  and  two  joints  in  the  field  of  a quarter,  with  A ocular, 
it  follows  that  it  is  of  a much  more  minute  size  than  mine. 
For  the  sake  of  comparison,  I would  state  that  the  foot, 
including  pads  and  long  hairs,  of  my  specimen  measures 
exactly  ^jths  of  an  inch,  as  ascertained  with  a Best  stage 
micrometer.  Will  Mr.  Bottone  kindly  give  the  measure- 
ment of  his  specimen  in  return  ? If  it  should  be  as  large 
as  mine,  then  the  magnification,  as  shown  in  his  print  of 
May  8th,  is  only  about  25  diameters — one-teuth  of  that 
claimed.  If  his  estimation  is  comet,  how  exceedingly 
minute  must  his  specimen  be  !— not  larger  than  some°of 
the  diatoms. 

My  sole  object  in  referiiug  to  this  matter  in  the  first 
instance,  was  a desire  to  do  my  little  share  towards 


insisting  upon  accuracy  in  published  reports  as  to  the 
magnification  of  any  object  illustrated,  and  I insist  upon 
it  that,  labelling  an  illustration  +250  when  it  is  very 
many  times  less,  is  misleading  to  the  geueral  reader.  The 
actual  amplification,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  should 
alone  be  given,  not  that  which  the  objective  is  capable  of 
giving  under  other  circumstances  than  those  employed. 

In  conclusion,  I would  add,  in  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Forgan’s  results — as  stated  by  that  gentleman  in  your 
issue  of  August  21st — that  my  Beck  +ths  of  55°  angular 
aperture,  with  the  A ocular,  gives  a field  of  4ths  (one 
hundredth)  of  an  inch,  so  that  it  will  not  quite  include 
the  foot  of  my  fiy  in  the  view  ; whilst  the  French  quarter 
has  a field  of  but  t^tlis  (one  hundredth),  and  will  not 
nearly  include  the  same  foot  when  used  with  the  A ocular-. 
If,  however,  the  latter  be  removed,  and  the  image 
projected  directly  upon  the  ground  glass  screen  of  the 
camera,  it  will  show  the  foot  and  two  joints,  as  before 
stated  ; but  it  would  require  a bellows  extension  of  several 
feet,  and  a plate  twelve  inches  in  length,  to  receive  the 
image  if  magnified  250  diameters. — Yours  respectfully, 

W.  II.  Walmsley. 


jproaebings  of  Societies. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

A technical  meeting  was  held  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall 
East,  on  Tuesday  last,  the  22nd  instant ; A.  Cowan  in  the 
chair. 

A discussion  having  arisen  as  to  whether  the  reduction  of 
prints  is  more  considerable  in  an  “ acetate  ” bath  or  in  a “ chalk” 
bath, 

W.  E.  Debenham  said  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  in  most 
instances  the  reduction  is  far  greater  when  an  acetate  bath  is 
used  ; but 

W.  M.  Ashman  inclined  to  the  contrary  opinion. 

After  this  it  was  inquired  whether  a bath  could  be  made  ready 
for  immediate  use  by  using  hot  water  in  its  preparation  ; and 
both  A.  Cowan  and  VV.  E.  Debenham  agreed  that  by  the  use  of 
hot  water  a toning  bath  can  be  prepared  which  is  ready  for  use 
as  soon  as  cold.  The  latter  speaker  deprecated  the  common 
practice  of  very  frequently  reviving  an  old  toning  bath,  and  is 
of  opinion  that  by  the  use  of  a fresh  bath  more  certainty  i3 
attained.  He  also  advocated  a thorough  washing  of  the  prints 
before  toning. 

W.  M.  Ashman  said  that  instead  of  troubling  to  wash  very 
thoroughly,  he  often  put  common  salt  into  the  toning  bath. 

The  conversation  then  turned  upon  the  details  of  silver  print- 
ing, but  nothing  new  was  elicited. 

E.  Cocking  hauded  round  some  negatives  which  had  been 
spoiled  by  imperfect  fixation. 


London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

A meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  17th  inst , 
W.  M.  Ashman  in  the  chair. 

A question  arose,  from  the  reading  of  the  minutes,  as  to 
whether  chloride  emulsions  for  direct  printing,  made  according 
to  the  formula  published  on  page  607,  possessed  such  good 
keeping  qualities  as  those  in  which  a citrate  or  tartrate  was 
employed.  The  questioner  (W.  E.  Debenham)  advocated  the 
the  use  of  a citrate  salt. 

In  reply,  H.  S.  Starnes  explained  that  in  his  trials  he  had 
used  ammonia  nitrate  of  silver. 

J.  Barker  had  abandoned  acetate  salts  because  they  would 
not  keep  ; either  a citrate  or  tartrate  gave  him  all  he  required. 

Several  speakers  had  found  acetate  of  silver  iu  emulsion  to  be 
unstable. 

W.  E.  Debenham  remarked  that  it  was  curious  all  these  new 
printing  processes  were  claimed  to  be  quicker  than  albumenized 
paper  ; yet  Mr.  Starnes  had  told  them  that  paper  prepared  with 
his  emulsion  was  one  and  a half  times  slower  than  albumen. 

J.  Barker  said  he  had  used  gelatine-prepared  paper 
exclusively  for  the  past  three  months,  and  it  was  quicker  than 
albumen  by  one  half. 

The  Chairman  concurred  with  Mr.  Barker  regarding  the 
rapidity  of  some  gelatine  papers. 
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The  Hon.  Sec.  (J.  J.  Briginshaw)  passed  round  a plate 
exhibiting  a bright  Hue  referred  to  a fortnight  previously ; the 
line  was  distinctly  visible  in  the  microscope  when  focussing. 

A.  Mackie  said  a very  good  illustration  of  the  effect  in  question 
could  be  seen  in  the  portrait  by  Ives  in  the  current  Year-Book  ; 
in  the  companion  picture  upon  an  isochromatic  plate  the  lines 
were  absent. 

W.  E.  Debenham  pointed  out  that,  in  mechanical  processes, 
an  imperfect  means  of  pressure  might  bring  about  a similar 
result,  and  instanced  some  productions  by  the  heliotype  process. 

F.  II.  Varley,  F.R.A.S.,  then  sketched  an  illustration  upon 
the  blackboard  of  the  path  of  rays  reflected  from  an  object 
through  Canada  balsam  and  other  media  in  microscopic  examina- 
tion, and  showed  the  effect  of  marginal  rays  crossing  those 
which  were  more  central,  thereby  causing  confusion  of  a por- 
tion of  the  image.  In  microscopic  work,  he  said,  the  bright 
lines  would  be  absent  if  an  achromatic  condenser  were  employed. 
He  then  drew  attention  to  a new  kind  of  flexible  charcoal 
he  had  made  in  thick  and  thin  sheets,  as  well  as  in  lengths, 
resembling  in  appearance  ordinary  sash  line.  It  was  said  to  be 
a series  of  tubes  bundled  together,  thoroughly  tenacious,  and 
would  withstand  an  enormous  heat.  Coloured  solutions  could 
be  filtered  through  the  sheets,  and  in  most  cases  decolourised  ; 
while  for  analysis  the  residue  could  be  examined  in  a blow-pipe 
flame.  The  flexible  tube  was  said  to  give  a much  longer  arc 
(.J  of  an  inch)  than  hard  carbon,  and  the  increase  in  luminosity 
would  be  equal  to  raising  a 30-candle  incandescent  lamp  to  200 
candles.  A current  equal  to  120  volts  would  give  250-candle 
power.  He  also  showed  a mounted  print  which  had  been  soaked 
in  permanganate  of  potash  solution  to  check  fading ; this  it 
appeared  to  have  done,  although  it  had  darkened  the  image  con- 
siderably. A conversation  on  fading  then  took  place. 

J.  B.  B.  Wellington  showed  two  negatives  of  the  same 
subject  exposed  two  and  ten  seconds  respectively ; they  were 
about  equal  in  density  and  detail.  The  former  was  developed 
according  to  Col.  Stuart  Wortley’s  plan,  recently  published,  of 
commencing  with  a minimum  of  pyro  ; the  latter  was  treated 
with  a normal  developer  for  four  minutes  ; the  former,  however, 
required  twenty  minutes  to  produce  a like  result. 

Deterioration  of  plates  then  became  the  subject  of  discussion, 
several  members  observing  that  plates  of  high  sensitiveness 
appeared  to  be  more  difficult  to  keep  in  good  condition  now  than 
formerly. 


fdtlh  in  fjje  Stub io. 

South  London  Photographic  Society.— The  first  meeting 
after  the  recess  will  be  held  on  Thursday  next,  Oct.  1,  when,  at 
the  Society  of  Arts,  E.  Dunmore  will  read  a paper  entitled 
“The  Troubles  and  Pitfalls  of  Out-door  Photography,”  and 
W.  M.  Ayres  and  other  members  will  exhibit  some  novelties  in 
>aratus. 

Iull  Amateur  Photographic  Society.— The  Council  of  this 
Society  invite  the  co-operation  of  amateur  photographers  to  take 
part  in  a prize  competition  to  be  held  in  the  month  of  February 
next,  the  exact  date  of  which  will  be  published  in  the  photo- 
graphic journals.  All  pictures  to  be  taken  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland  and  adjacent  islands.  Entries  close  on  the  loth  day  of 
January,  1880.  For  further  particulars,  rules  for  competition, 
and  entrance  fees,  application  should  be  made  to  Mr.  Stoakes, 
Hull  Amateur  P hotographic  Sccidj.  \A  lolmj  tie  Hull. 

Fire  in  a Photographic  Studio. — About  two  o’clock  on 
the  morning  of  Friday,  the  18th  inst.,  a fire  broke  out  in  a 
corrugated  iron  building  used  as  a photographic  studio,  adjoining 
Upton  Lodge,  Victoria  Road,  Twickenham,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Sage.  The  flames  appear  to  have  made  great  havoc  in  a short 
space  of  time,  the  whole  building  being  wrecked,  and  a large 
number  of  negatives  were  destroyed.  The  origin  of  the  fire  is 
unknown,  though  Mr.  Sage  is  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  spon- 
taneous combustion. 

Photography  and  Physiognomy. — The  Pall  Mall  Reviewer, 
in  a notice  of  Rosa  Baughan’s  “ Hand-Book  of  Physiognomy,” 
says  : — “ Physiognomy  may  now  be  scientifically  studied  by 
means  of  composite  photography,  a process  of  which,  as  Miss 
Baughan  makes  no  mention,  she  can  hardly  have  grasped  the 
importance,  if  she  is  even  aware  of  its  existence.  But,  after  all, 
the  method  of  visual  observation  is  essentially  that  of  composite 
photography,  as  is  proved  by  our  instant  recognition  of  the  types 
portrayed  by  it.  Miss  B.iugban’s  eye  is  perhaps  not  so  dis- 
passionate as  Mr.  Francis  Galton’s  camera  ; but  it  is  an  un- 
commonly sharp  eye.  Some  of  her  points  are  put  with  startling 


force.  For  example,  she  describes  a certain  forehead  that 
denotes  sweetness  and  sensitiveness  of  nature  ; and  adds  that  a 
woman  with  this  sort  of  forehead  could  never  be  a shrew. 

Reductive  Properties  of  Pyrogallic  Acid. — Cazeneuve  and 
Linossier  introduced  a boiled  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  and  a 
solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  in  boiled  water,  into  a tube  filled 
with  mercury.  Air  (with  its  oxygen)  being  thus  excluded  from 
the  mixture,  no  colour  was  produced  ; but  the  introduction  of  a 
little  oxygen  at  once  caused  a blue  colouration.  The  oxygen 
combined  with  the  pyrogallic  acid  and  the  blue  colouring  matter 
is  the  product  of  the  oxidised  pyro  acting  upon  the  ferrous  salt. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on 
Sept.  30th  will  be  “ Sky  Shades,  and  Shading  the  Lens  during 
Exposure.’’  Saturday  outing  at  Earlsfiield,  trains  leaving 
Waterloo  Station  at  1.50  and  2.50  p m. 


®cr  Comsponbcnfs. 

***  We  canuot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

John  Jackson. — It  is  probable  that  you  do  not  wash  your  prints 
very  thoroughly  before  puitiug  them  in  the  toning  bath. 

Rev.  Thos.  Evans. — We  have  written  to  you,  and  will  write 
again  as  soon  as  wo  have  more  information. 

C.  F.  W.  S.— Thanks. 

E.  DE  II. — 1.  Perhaps  seven  feet  wide,  seven  feet  high,  and  four- 
teen feet  long  will  suffice;  if  made  larger,  you  will  have  some 
difficulty  in  doing  as  you  propose.  2.  Take  protosulphate  of  iron 

ounces,  and  dissolve  this  in  5 ounces  of  water.  Then  mix  with 
it  1J  ounces  of  nitrate  of  baryta  dissolved  in  15  ounces  of  water, 
filter  from  the  densa  white  precipitate,  and  add  twenty  drops  of 
nitric  acid.  3.  Any  dealer  in  photographic  materials  can  procure 
them  for  you. 

D.  M.  S. — As  far  as  wo  know,  the  articles  cannot  be  bought  there, 
and  you  will  have  to  arrange  with  European  houses  to  send  them 
out. 

W.  F.  Dixon.— 1.  Three  ounces  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  same 
weight  of  carbonate  of  potash.  2.  The  difference  is  unimportant. 

RaynorS.  Stephen. — In  our  volume  for  1884  all  details  will  be 
found.  See  pages  13,  30,  44,  613,  691,  722,  750,  785,  and  794. 
You  can  refer  to  it  at  our  office. 

W.  F.  F. — 1.  Keep  the  sheets  well  compressed  in  a printing  frame. 
2.  There  have  been  several  articles  on  the  subject  lately  ; but  we 
cannot  tell  you  which  one  was  referred  to  by  our  correspondent. 

Reader. — Order  it  from  any  dealer  in  photographic  materials. 

J.  J. — Mix  the  colour  with  white  of  egg,  and,  when  dry,  coagulate 
the  albumen  by  moistening  it  with  alcohol. 

J.  G. — However  small  it  may  be,  the  liability  is  incurred  ; but  tho 
law  is  rarely  or  never  enforced  when  the  apparatus  is  used  for 
experimental  purposes. 

Amateur. — 1.  A saturated  solution  of  mercuric  chloride.  2.  The 
usual  hyposulphite  solution. 

A Reader  — The  triplet  is  as  suitable  a lens  for  the  work  as  you 
could  employ.  Wet  the  canvas  by  means  of  a garden  syringe  ; 
this  will  make  it  much  more  transparent. 

M.  M.  W. — 1.  It  is  quite  easy  to  believe  what  you  say,  but  there 
would  bo  considerable  difficulty  in  supposing  the  contrary.  2. 
Thanks. 

J.  A.  J. — Judging  from  your  rough  sketch,  the  instrument  either 
is,  or  has  been,  a quarter-plate  portrait  lens  ; but  it  is  impossible 
to  form  any  opinion  whether  it  still  retains  tho  original  glasses. 
A London  pawnbroker  usually  asks  about  half  a sovereign  for 
such  a lens  if  it  does  not  bear  the  name  of  a well-known  optician. 

J.  Hampton. — 1.  Carbonate  of  soda.  2.  Carbonate  of  potash.  3. 
There  is  not  any  absolute  necessity  to  wash,  but  it  is  advisable  to 
do  so. 

F.  B.  M.— Tho  probability  of  being  interfered  with  is  very  small, 

unless  you  photograph  the  fortifications,  or  make  an  obstruction 
in  the  streets  ; but  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  desirable  to  obtain 
a permit  from  the  central  police  authorities,  as  this  will  command 
tho  assistance  and  countenance  of  all  the  subordinate  officials.  It 
is  very  desirable  to  be  provided  with  a passport.  Thank  you  for 
tho  photographs.  • 
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A NEW  FEATURE  IN  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF 
LIGHTNING. 

More  than  once  recently  we  have  reproduced  photograph8 
of  lightning  in  our  columns,  but  a photograph  by  Dr.  H. 


Kayser,  which  we  now  reproduce  from  the  Mitllieilnnyen , 
possesses  characteristics  which  have  never  before  been 
seen  in  a photograph  of  the  electric  discharge. 

Not  only  are  equatorial  stratifications  visible  in  the  main 
flash,  as  is  the  case  of  a discharge  in  an  exhausted  receiver 


but  there  are  four  distinct  lines  of  light  running  side  by  I other  through  the  whole  codrse,  as  shown  in  the  photo- 
side, and  these  keep  approximately  parallel  with  each  1 graph, 
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As  regards  parallel  lines  of  discharge,  Dr.  Kayser,  writ- 
ing  in  the  Mittheilungen,  points  out  that  several  theories 
may  be  propounded.  To  begin  with,  one  may  assume  that 
the  four  lines  do  not  belong  to  one  and  the  same  discharge, 
but  are  the  result  of  four  chance  discharges  from  nearly 
the  same  point  in  the  heavens  ; but  the  strict  parallelism 
of  the  four  discharges  seems  to  disfavour  this  view.  It  is, 
indeed,  clear  that  the  four  discharges  must  have  passed 
through  the  same  channel  of  heated  air,  and  this  within  a 
very  short  time. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  supposed  that  four  discharges  took 
place  simultaneously ; but  here,  again,  the  parallelism  of 
the  several  discharges  is  unaccounted  for,  and  it  is  perhaps 
more  rational  to  assume  that  four  discharges  took  place  in 
rapid  succession  between  the  cloud  and  the  earth.  This 
assumes  a very  rapid  flow  of  electricity  towards  the  dis- 
charged part  of  the  cloud,  but  this  hypothesis  would 
require  the  cloud  to  be  a better  conductor  than  we  have 
reason  to  believe  it. 

The  hypothesis  that  Dr.  Kayser  inclines  to  is  that  there 
are  alternate  discharges  from  cloud  to  earth  and  from  earth 
to  cloud,  these  discharges  passing  through  the  same 
channel  of  heated  air  ; and  he  regards  the  separation  of 
the  discharges  on  the  sensitive  plate  as  a result  of  atmo- 
spheric movement  or  wind. 


METALLIC  PACKING  FOR  DRV  PLATES. 
When  one  considers  how  many  dry  plates  which  have  been 
kept  much  over  six  months  bear  obvious  signs  of  having 
been  damaged  by  vapours,  which  must  either  have  origi- 
nated in  the  packing  material,  or  must  have  passed  through 
it,  one  naturally  asks  whether  a reform  in  the  packing  of 
dry  plates  is  not  much  needed. 

Not  long  ago  we  gave  an  account  of  the  investigations 
on  the  deterioration  of  plates  which  were  undertaken  by 
the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York,  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  being,  that  both  the  wood  of  the 
ordinary  plate  box,  and  the  paper  of  the  usual  diy  plate 
package,  are  responsible  for  the  ruin  of  very  many  plates. 

Now  there  seems  to  us  to  be  no  valid  reason  whatever 
why  paper  and  wood  should  not  be  abolished  altogether  in 
the  packing  of  dry  plates,  and  we  may  mention  that  we 
have  kept  plates  packed  in  tin-foil  for  several  years  with- 
out observing  any  signs  whatever  of  deterioration. 

Two  plates  having  been  laid  together  face  to  face — care 
being  of  cour.-e  taken  to  avoid  any  sliding  motion  calculated 
to  cause  abrasion  of  the  film — the  pair  is  wrapped  in  a sheet 
of  tin  or  lead  foil  of  such  a size  as  to  lap  about  half  an-inch, 
and  also  to  turn  over  at  the  ends  to  the  same  extent.  The 
pairs  of  plates  thus  wrapped  up  may  be  piled  into  threes, 
and  again  wrapped  in  tin  or  lead. 

Tin  foil  aud  lead  foil — and  more  especially  the  latter- 
can  be  bought  at  a surprisingly  cheap  rate  at  the  tin  foil 
works  in  Leather  Laue ; so  cheap,  indeed,  is  the  lead  foil, 
that  it  is  a question  whether  the  mode  of  packing  here 
suggested  would  not  be  more  economical  than  the  ordinary 
method. 

A few  words  with  respect  to  the  efficiency  of  the  pro- 
tection against  light  afforded  in  the  case  of  the  metal- 
packed  plates.  In  order  to  test  this,  we  undid  one  of  the 
larger  packages  in  full  summer  daylight,  laying  the  small 
packages  of  two  on  a table  for  two  minutes  ; on  exposure 
and  development,  no  ill  effect  was  noticeable.  In  order  to 
further  carry  out  our  supposition  that  we  had  been  un- 
wiapping  the  package  in  order  to  satisfy  an  over-zealous 
Customs’  House  Officer,  we  took  one  of  the  packages  of 
two  to  a rather  dark  corner,  aud  unfolded  the  tin-foil  at 
one  end  for  an  instant,  so  as  to  enable  an  observer  to  satisfy 
himself  that  the  package  contained  twoglass  plates.  These 
plates,  when  exposed  and  developed,  merely  showed  a band 
of  fog  at  one  end,  but  this  only  extended  an  inch  and 
a quarter  inwards.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  a full 
exposure  was  given  in  the  camera ; had  a short  exposure 


been  given,  the  fog  would  probably  have  overpowered  the 
image,  and  been  obvious  over  the  greater  partof  the  plates. 

At  the  present  time,  metal  plate-boxes  are  in  the  market, 
and,  according  to  our  experience,  they  are  lighter  and  more 
convenient  in  every  way  than  those  of  wood.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  photographer  may,  if  he  will,  be  inde- 
pendent of  porous  materials  for  packing  his  dry  p'ates. 


ROYAL  CORNWALL  POLYTECHNIC  SOCIETY’S 
EXHIBITION,  1885. 

The  fifty-third  annual  Exhibition  of  the  above  Society  at 
Falmouth  opened  on  Tuesday,  September  22nd,  when  a 
large  and  distinguished  company  was  present.  The  exhi- 
bition was  opened  at  eleven  o’clock  a.m.  for  members,  and 
at  noon  for  the  public,  the  address  by  the  President  (the 
Right  Houourable  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe)  being 
given  at  one  o’clock  p.m.  On  the  platform  (in  addition  to 
a large  number  of  ladies)  the  company  included  : — Sir 
John  St.  Aubyn,  Bart.,  M P.,  Revs.  Canon  Tyacke,  II. 
Moiesworth  St  Aubyn,  B.  Christopherson,  F-  R.  Hole,  W. 
Rogers,  and  C.W.  Carlyon,  General  Alyraer,  Col.  Tremayne, 
Colonel  Maurice,  Major  Parkyn,  Lieut.  St  Aubyu,  Dr. 
Jago,  Lieut,  lteed,  R.N.,  Messrs.  R Carter  (Mayor  of  Fal- 
mouth), M.  II.  Williams,  Piers  St.  Aubyn,  E.  B.  Beau- 
champ, E.  S.  Cams  Wilson,  Howard  Fox,  R.  Fox,  W.  L. 
Fox,  G.  II.  Fox,  W.  M.  Grylls,  W.  N.  Came,  II.  Tilly, 
W.  J.  Genn,  E.  T.  Anderton,  H.  S.  McKenzie,  J.  H. 
Collins,  F.G.S  , W.  F.  Newman,  T.  Webber,  R.  N.  Worth, 
F G.S..  G.  Oliver,  W.  Brooks,  E.  Kitto,  F.M.S.  (Secre- 
tary). 

The  President,  after  expressing  the  pleasure  that  he  felt 
at  being  present  to  open  their  Annual  Exhibition,  said 
that  the  Polytechnic  still  held  its  own,  and  was  doing  good 
work,  and  continued  to  fully  deserve  its  name,  by  the  large 
number  of  exhibits  of  so  varied  a character  brought 
together  annually  within  its  walls.  The  President  then 
mentioned  several  exhibits  in  the  different  departments — 
viz.,  mechanics,  natural  history,  naval  architecture,  tine 
arts,  and  photography  ; and  said  he  was  pleased  to  tell 
them  that  the  photographic  exhibition  was  in  advance  of 
its  predecessors,  and  that  there  was  very  little  of  what 
might  be  termed  had  photography.  He  was  very  pleased 
to  see  that  Mr.  II.  P.  Robinson  was  again  a contributor, 
his  chief  exhibit  being  very  fine.  Instantaneous  photo- 
graphy was  also  very  interestingly  illustrated  in  the  racing 
yaclits  by  Messrs.  West  and  Son,  which  were  perfect  in 
every  respect.  These  had  been  awarded  a first  silver 
medal,  as  had  also  Mr.  Robinsou’s  exhibit.  Mr.  E.  Mil- 
ner’s pictures  of  Henley  Regatta,  and  the  streets  of  London, 
were  well  worthy  of  careful  inspection,  and  were  master- 
pieces iu  their  way,  and  had  had  a first  bronze  medal 
awarded  them.  The  photographic  appliance  department 
was  very  good  this  year,  and  there  was  one  special  attrac- 
tion which  seemed  to  him  to  bs  very  important,  and  that 
was,  the  roller-slide  by  Meisrs.  Eastman  and  Co.,  which 
had  been  perfected  ; and  the  paper  used  in  it,  when  finished, 
was  almost  like  a piece  of  finely -ground  glass  without  tex- 
ture.  The  Society  had  to  thank  Mr.  Brooks  for  getting 
this  important  piece  of  apparatus  down,  and  he  (Mr. 
Brooks)  was  prepared  to  give  demonstrations  on  it  during 
the  exhibition.  This  had  also  gained  a first  silver  medal. 
The  President  said  using  paper  instead  of  glass  for  nega- 
tives brought  to  mind  the  experiments  he  used  to  try  in 
connection  with  his  uncle,  Mr.  Henry  Fox  Talbot. 

Sir  John  St.  Aubyn  then  proposed  a cordial  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe,  which  was 
seconded  by  Colonel  Maurice,  carried  with  acclamation, 
and  acknowledged  by  the  President. 

During  the  Exhibition,  W.  Brooks  successfully  demon- 
strated Eastman’s  roller-slide,  paper,  &c.,  to  a great  number 
of  persons. 

On  Friday  evening,  at  nine  o’clock  p.m.,  the  annual 
drawing  took  place  of  the  Art  Union  in  connection  with 
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the  Society.  The  awards  made  were  in  money  amounts, 
and  pictures  or  photographs  on  exhibition  by  professional 
artists  were  to  be  selected. 

Subjoined  is  the  Judges’  Report  of  the  Photographic 
Department. 

The  judges  have  great  pleasure  in  congratulating  the  Society 
on  the  high  excellence  of  the  exhibits  in  this  department,  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  exhibits  being  far  above  the  average 
of  past  years,  and  they  think  it  will  not  be  saying  too  much  by 
stating  that  it  is  their  opinion  that  the  present  display  is  the 
finest  that  it  is  possible  to  bring  together,  and  the  matter  of 
judging  has  been  one  of  great  difficulty  in  making  the  awards, 
owing  to  the  high  character  of  the  work  and  the  general  even- 
ness throughout.  There  are  not  so  many  landscapes  as  last  year, 
but  the  Exhibition  is  strong  in  specimens  of  instantaneous  work  ; 
this  class  of  work  is  better  than  in  previous  years.  In  the 
amateur  department  several  of  the  amateurs  beat  the  professional 
workers.  Transparencies  and  lantern  slides  are  a strong  feature 
this  year  by  both  professionals  and  amateurs.  The  photographic 
appliauce  department  is  well  represented  in  cameras,  instan- 
taneous shutters,  &c.  ; but  the  greatest  feature  of  all  in  this 
department  is  the  Eastman  Company  roller  slide,  which  is  well 
worthy  of  attention,  being  a new  feature  in  photography, 
thereby  making  the  photographer's  luggage  lighter,  by  using 
paper  as  a support  for  the  sensitive  film  instead  of  glass.  There 
are  also  several  exhibits  in  the  magic  lantern  department  worthy 
of  attention. 

Professional  Photography. — Mr.  II.  P.  Robinson  is  again  to  the 
front  with  a very  noble  example  of  his  work,  ‘‘Dawn  and 
Sunset  ” being  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges  the  finest  picture  he 
has  ever  produced;  the  conception  is  very  fine,  and  the  composi- 
tion well  carried  out  in  all  its  points;  this  picture  has  been 
awarded  the  first  silver  medal.  The  same  gentleman  has  also 
several  other  Gne  examples  which  deserve  attention.  Mr.  R.  \V. 
Robinson  has  a very  nice  study,  “ ’Twixt  Cup  and  Lip,”  which 
is  very  fine.  Mr.  W.  Gillard,  of  Gloucester,  is  represented  in  a 
different  line  of  work  ; this  year  he  sends  some  extremely  fine 
examples  of  transparency  work,  which  are  most  beautiful  in  tone, 
with  force,  brilliancy,  and  colour  that  cannot  be  surpassed  : to 
this  frame  has  been  awarded  a first  bronze  medal.  The  trans- 
parencies are  made  upon  plates  prepared  by  himself,  and  called 
the  Pearl  plates,  which  he  has  placed  in  the  market,  and  by  the 
same  process  he  sends  a frame  of  vignette  portraits  printed  on 
matt  opal,  which  are  also  very  rich  in  colour. 

Iu  portraiture,  Mr.  W.  W.  Winter  again  secures  a first  silver 
medal  for  his  portrait  study,  “ Undecided,”  which  is  very  graceful 
in  pose,  and  well  rendered  in  every  detail.  His  other  examples 
of  the  same  character  are  very  fine.  Mr.  L.  Berry  has  some 
very  careful  works  which  are  well  worthy  of  notice.  Mr.  J.  B. 
Maguire,  of  Jersey,  contributes  some  very  good  work  of  a highly 
finished  character.  Mr.  Whaite,  who  is  an  old  contributor,  sends 
some  of  his  well-known  studies,  which  are  very  soft  and  delicate  ; 
his  frame  of  niggers  is  very’  amusing.  Mr.  J.  Austin  sends 
some  examples  which  are  fairly  good.  Mr.  W.  J.  W.  Stocks  con- 
tributes some  examples  of  his  work.  Mr.  W.  P.  Marsh  again 
sends  some  breaking  sea3  on  the  beach,  very  similar  to  his 
previous  exhibits.  Mr.  G.  Renwick  is  highly  commended  for  his 
picture  “ Preparing  for  a Rainy  Day.”  Mr:  E.  T.  Sheltor  sends 
some  good  work,  but  highly  finished.  Mr.  Fincham,  of  London, 
sends  a frame  of  lantern  transparencies  which  would  have  been 
better  if  of  a warmer  tone.  Mr.  G.  Mold  has  a very  good  in- 
terior of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Banbury  ; his  express  train 
pictures  are  very  poor  ; the  time  had  better  have  been  spent  on  a 
different  class  of  work.  G.  Honey  scuds  an  enlargement  of  a 
small  picture  he  seut  last  year,  “ Feeding  the  Swans,”  which  is 
picturesque,  but  faulty  in  combination,  part  being  apparently 
in  the  studio  with  a scenic  background,  and  a part  out  of 
doors,  which  shows  very  plainly  in  the  large  picture.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Brown  contributes  some  15  by  12  pictures  of  breaking  waves, 
&c.,  which  are  good.  Mr.  John  Terras  sends  some  pretty  little 
pictures  (reminding  us  very  much  of  Adam  Dis'iu’s  works) 
which  show  great  knowledge,  artistic  taste,  and  careful  study. 
Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd  show  s >me  giod  examples  of  enlarging 
on  opal  fr6m  carte  negatives,  but  highly  finished  in  black  and 
white ; another  en'argemont  on  paper  of  fiihing  boat,  &c., 
No.  811,  is  awarded  a first  bronze  medal,  being  very  fine 
indeed.  Mr.  Hughes  is  represented  by  three  frames,  his  figure 
study  being  the  best. 

Johnson  II. us.  have  some  very  fair  enlargements,  the  bast  of 
which  is  Henley  Regatta.  Mr.  E.  Milner  also  sends  two  pictures 


of  Henley  Regatta,  which  are  marvellous  instantaneous  produc- 
tions, being  perfectly  sharp  and  fully  exposed  ; also  two  London 
street  views  which  are  by  far  the  best  we  have  ever  seen.  Mr. 
Milner  is  iu  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Frith  and  Co.,  the  eminent 
firm  of  photographers.  Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson  has  some  charming 
pictures,  beautiful  in  tone,  and  very  artistically  treated.  “ On 
the  Allan  ” is  awarded  a first  bronze  medal.  Mr.  G.  Whaley 
sends  some  very  clever  productions,  one  very  amusing  one  which 
tells  its  own  tale:  “ Only  for  my  Ears,”  a postman  reading  a 
servant  girl's  love  letter  while  she  is  stopping  his  ears  with  her 
hands  while  he  reads.  Mr.  F.  Argali,  of  Truro,  has  some  clever 
figure  studies,  the  best  of  which  is  “ Rebecca  at  the  Well,” 
which  is  just  a trifle  too  hard  ; but  we  are  pleased  to  see  him 
going  iu  for  this  class  of  work,  and  hope  to  see  more  of  his  pro- 
ductions in  the  future.  Mr.  II.  N.  King  exhibits  six  trans- 
parencies of  interiors  of  Buckingham  Palace,  taken  by  per- 
mission of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  for  publication  ; they  are  very 
fine  examples  of  interiors. 

“ Yacht  Racing,”  being  a frame  of  racing  yachts  in  full  sail, 
by  Messrs.  West  and  Son,  are  wonderful  specimens  of  this 
class  of  instantaneous  photography,  and  are  simply  perfect,  the 
cordage  and  everything  being  perfectly  sharp.  The  difficulties 
must  have  been  immense.  The  Society’s  first  silver  medal  has 
been  awarded  to  these. 

Mr.  J.  11.  Coathhas  three  frames  of  portraiture,  &c.  Mr.  Geo. 
Smith,  of  London,  exhibits  a frame  of  lantern  transparencies  by 
the  Woodbury  process,  which  have  been  awarded  a second  bronze 
medal  ; they  are  excellent  in  quality  and  good  iu  tone.  Mr.  Geo. 
Hadley  sends  a frame  of  clever  pictures  which  are  very  good. 

Amateur  Photography. — Mr.  Geo.  Bankart  has  been  awarded 
a second  bronze  medal  for  his  frame  of  landscapes,  No.  833, 
which  are  very  good,  but  would  have  been  better  if  they  had 
been  a little  waraur  in  tone.  Rev.  H.  B.  Hare  again  sends 
some  very  creditable  woik,  No.  887,  “ Cows  Drinking,”  being  the 
best.  Mr.  E.  Brightman  has  been  awarded  a first  bronze  medal 
for  his  production  (No.  894),  “ The  Village  Smithy,”  which  is 
capital.  He  has  also  many  others  of  excellent  merit.  No.  910, 
“ A Flash  of  Lightning,”  by  Dr.  Puddicombe,  R.  N.,  is  very 
curious.  No.  91 1,  ‘‘  A Nest  of  Birds,”  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Tagliaferro, 
although  small,  is  exceedingly  good.  Mr.  A.  Pringle  has  been 
awarded  a second  silver  medal  for  his  architectural  subjects — 
“ Spanish  Architecture  ’’ — which  are  very  soft  and  delicate,  and 
well  up  to  the  standard  of  that  gentleman’s  work  previously 
exhibited.  He  has  also  several  other  studies  of  very  high  order. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Gibson  contributes  productions  very  varied  in  character, 
of  very  unequal  merit,  and  very  poor ; an  old  vessel,  “ The 
Centenarian,”  is  the  best,  but  might  have  been  improved  bad  it 
been  a little  higher  up  in  the  plate.  He  also  sends  specimens 
of  ferrotype  work,  quite  out  of  place  in  an  exhibition  ; these  and 
his  contributions  of  lantern  slidc-s,  being  very  indifferent  indeed. 

Photo  Appliances,  §c. — Mr.  George  Smith,  of  Loudon,  exhibits 
a seiopticon  lantern  with  several  improvements,  also  Edwards’ 
patent  lantern  slide  changer  which  is  very  efficient  for  the  pur- 
pose intended.  A portable  small  camera,  by  the  same  exhibitor, 
is  very  ingenious,  with  several  important  improvements,  which 
is  very  highly  commcudeJ.  Mr.  J.  H.  Steward,  of  London,  sends 
a very  ingenious  graduating  diaphragm,  aDd  if  adapted  for  use 
between  the  lenses,  would  be  very  valuable  by  way  of  prevent- 
ing the  losing  of  stops,  or  leaving  them  at  home  ; they  also 
send  a very  good  form  of  lantern-slide  changer  (Rudge)  which 
is  very  ingenious.  A model  photo  camera,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Smith, 
is  a very  poor  affair.  The  biophantoscope,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Rudge,  is 
complicated,  and  iu  the  opinion  of  the  judges  too  elaborate  to  be 
of  much  use.  Mr.  Geo  Hare,  of  London,  sends  his  camera  the 
same  as  he  exhibited  a year  or  two  since,  with  several  important 
improvements,  being  more  compact  and  lighter,  and  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  judges,  the  best  and  most  simple  camera,  with 
every  possible  adjustment  that  is  needed.  It  was  awarded  a 
first  silver  medal  when  last  exhibited,  which  precludes  it  from 
again  taking  an  award,  hut  the  judges  very  highly  commend  it, 
aud  they  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  very  simple  finder  that 
is  attached  to  it,  which  is  of  the  greatest  utility  for  many 
objects.  Sands  an  1 Hunter,  <f  London,  send  several  cameras, 
instantaneous  -butters,  &c.,  and  are  highly  commended  for  ex- 
cellence nf  workmanship.  The  most  important  feature  in  this 
department  is  the  exhibit  of  Messrs.  Eastman  and  Co  , of  their 
film  roller  slide,  which  bids  fair  to  he  a new  era  in  photography. 
The  workmanship  is  very  fine  and  effective,  aud  the  judges  have 
awarded  them  the  first  silver  medal.  By  so.no  means  they  have 
been  able  to  g.-t  over  a very  great  difficulty — viz.,  the  texture  of 
the  paper  ; this  they  appear  to  have  doue  perfectly,  and  when 
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oiled  it  looks  more  like  finely-ground  glass  than  paper.  The  paper 
can  be  had  any  size,  and  is  very  suitable  for  enlarged  negatives  ; 
the  paper  can  also  be  used  in  ordinary  dry-plate  slides  in  small, 
light  frames,  which  they  also  manufacture,  which  keeps  the 
paper  perfectly  flat  during  exposure. 


SYMONDS’  YAT  AS  A PHOTOGRAPHIC  CENTRE. 

BY  T.  CHARTERS  WHITE. 

“ Symonds’  Yat  ! Where  is  it?  ” I hear  many  enquire  ; 
and  for  the  information  of  such  inquirers  let  me  say  : “ It 
is  situated  on  the  Wye,  about  midway  between  Ross  and 
Monmouth,  and  easily  accessible  to  dwellers  in  the  great 
metropolis  ; being  reached,  via  Gloucester,  in  five  hours 
from  the  Paddington  Terminus  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway.” 

If  you  ask  the  oldest  inhabitant  the  reason  of  the  name 
given  to  this  place,  he  will  probably  tell  you  it  takes  its 
name  from  a gate  once  kept  by  a man  named  Symonds, 
gate  being  provincially  corrupted  into  “ Yat.”  This 
derivation  may  be  doubted,  but  it  is  the  general  explana- 
tion given. 

The  valley  at  this  part  of  the  Wye  runs  nearly  N.E.  by 
S.W.,  and  is  formed  by  rocks  whose  altitude  may  be  about 
500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  which  rise  in 
some  places  almost  perpendicularly  from  its  banks.  They 
are  covered  for  the  most  part  by  trees  and  undergrowth  of 
various  kinds,  a bold  bluff  of  limestone  cliff  occasionally 
projecting  from  amidst  the  verdure  serving  to  add  variety 
to  the  scene.  The  Wye  has  been  described  as  the  English 


| Rhine  ; having  seen  the  two  rivers,  T consider  that,  for 
condensed  beauty,  the  Wye  will  bear  off  the  palm.  The 
: Rhine,  with  its  broad,  flowing  stream  and  its  vine-clad 
{ slopes,  is  a noble  river  ; but  the  Wye  is  characterised  by 
a scenery  of  a different  description — a scenery  which 
appeals  immediately  to  the  eye  of  the  lover  of  the  pic- 
turesque. While  the  geologist,  the  botanist,  and  the 
entomologist  will  find  abundant  material  for  their  favourite 
t studies,  ready  to  their  hands  and  waiting  to  be1  gathered, 
the  Yat  is,  foi  the  photographer,  a store-house  of  tempting 
bits  of  landscape  scenery.  The  limestone  of  which  the 
cottages  are  built  lends  itself  favourably  to  photographic 
effect,  whilst  the  irregular  way  in  which  they  are  dotted 
here  aud  there  amidst  trees  and  rock,  with  a dash  of  the 
river  thrown  in,  makes  pretty  pictures  at  every  turn. 
The  part  of  this  locality  specifically'  known  as  *‘the  Yat  ” 
is  a small  flat  piece  of  table-land  at  the  highest  poiut  of 
the  rocks  about  here,  and  is  said  to  be  502  feet  above  the 
Ordnance  sea  level.  The  view,  embracing  as  it  does  a 
panorama  whose  visual  limit  is  the  Wrekin  in  Shropshire, 
may  be  described  as  extensive,  but  it  affords  a good  idea 
of  the  windings  of  the  Wye,  which  may  be  seen  pursuing 
its  tortuous  course  for  miles,  sweeping  round  the  base  of 
the  Yat  iu  a great  horse-shoe  bend. 

Crossing  the  Wye  by  the  Symonds’  Yat  Railway  Station 
the  ferry-boat  lands  you  beneath  the  great  Howard  rock, 
from  whence  a path  by  the  river  side  leads  into  Monmouth 
(six  miles).  This  path,  for  some  consi  lerable  distance,  is 
through  a tunnel  of  hazel  nut  trees,  which  occasionally 
breaks,  giving  very  pretty  peeps  of  the  river  and  the  rocks 
on  the  opposite  side.  Several  “shots”  may  be  had  down 


this  path,  the  Dripping  Well,  the  Seven  Sisters’  Rocks,  and 
some  very  picturesque  cottages  near  Leys  House,  and  the 
seat  of  Mr.  Bannerman,  being  well  worthy  of  plates.  If 
the  enterprising  photographer  walks  as  far  as  Monmouth, 
the  old  Monnow  Bridge,  an  antiquated  gate  of  the  city, 
will  repay  him  for  his  trouble.  Should  he  turn  his  steps 
eastward  from  the  Yat,  several  pictures  of  great  beauty 
may  be  found  ou  the  liver’s  bank.  Proceeding  under 
Huntsliam  Hill,  does  his  taste  incline  to  archteology,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour’s  run  by  rail  will  land  him  at  Kerne 
Bridge  Station,  from  whence  a ten  minutes’  walk  will 
bring  him  to  Goodrich  Castle.  The  quaiut  old  town  of 
Ross  is  within  half  an  hour’s  run  of  the  Yat,  where,  on  the 
old  Market  Hall,  the  church,  and  a view  of  the  town 
from  the  river,  a few  plates  may'  be  exposed  with  advan- 
tage. 

Thus  the  Yat  forms  a good  centre  from  which  to  work 
with  the  camera  ; but  to  those  who  long  after  the  excite- 
meut  of  such  places  as  Scarborough  or  Margate,  I em- 
phatically say,  stop  away  if  they  would  not  be  killed  by 
ennui ; but  to  those  who  admire  and  love  the  quiet  and 
satisfying  rest  to  be  found  iu  the  calmness  of  nature,  in 
nature’s  own  adornment,  I say  here  is  a garden  of  Eden  : 
the  air  is  laden  with  the  perfume  of  wild  flowers,  and 
the  only  sounds  whicli  break  on  the  ear  are  the  ripple  of 
the  river  as  it  flows  over  the  stones,  the  songs  of  innumer- 
able birds,  and  the  constant  hum  of  the  insect  world.  There 


are  no  regular  lodging-houses  in  this  neighbourhood — 
these  are  abominations  which,  it  may  be  hoped,  are  rele- 
gated’to  the  far  future — but  a hospitable  reception  is  sure 
to  be  accorded  at  Rocklea,  where  the  obliging  proprietors, 
Mr.  and  Mis.  Davis,  will  do  all  to  accommodate  those  who 
avail  themselves  of  this  picturesquely  situated  home,  even 
to  the  extent  of  finding  a dark  room  in  which  to  change  or 
develop  plates  during  the  daytime,  which  is  convenient  in 
the  mid  it  of  such  photographic  plenty  ; but,  to  be  sure  of 
this  accommodation,  it  is  necessary  to  write  to  Mr.  Davis 
some  time  beforehand,  as  the  house  is  not  large,  and, 
during  the  summer-time,  is  nearly  always  full. 

There  are  one  or  two  practical  directions  which  may  be 
useful  in  coming  to  this  district  with  the  camera  : one  is 
the  absolute  necessity  for  a short  focu»,  wide-angle  lens  — 
for  the  rocks  rise  up  iu  some  places  so  abruptly  from  the 
bmk  of  the  liver,  that,  without  one,  many  “bits”  of 
surpassing  beauty  have  to  remain  untouched  ; while,  for 
some  of  the  views,  nothing  under  a 20-inch  focus  would 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extensive  views  to  be  taken. 
Again,  the  west  bank  of  the  river  here  can  be  tiken  at  its 
best  before  noon,  and  the  opposite  side  till  daylight  fades; 
but  there  are  some  parts  win  :h  are  well  lighted  throughout 
the  day.  I take  leave  of  it  for  this  year  with  regret  that 
the  brief  vacation  I allow  myself  must  leave  many  poiuts 
uuvisited  till  a future  to  wliich  I shall  look  with  much 
longing  anticipation. 
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TABLES  OF  SOME  OF  THE  MORE  COMMON  PIGMENTS,  WITH  THE  CHEMICAL  SUBSTANCES  FROM  WHICH 
THEY  ARE  DERIVED,  AND  INDICATIONS  OF  THEIR  PERMANENCY. 

BY  J.  HILLER  THOMPSON. 

Table  I. 

White. 

Cremnitz  white  ...  • White  lead 

Chinese  white  Zinc  oxide 

Flake  white  Basic  nitrate  of  Bismuth 

Pearl  white  Bismuth  oxychloride  


Constant  white  

Tin  white... 

King's  yellow  

Cadmium  yellow 

Platinum  yellow 

Turner’s  yellow  ... 

Mineral  yellow  ... 

Turbith  mineral 

Chrome  yellow  ... 

Zinc  chrome  

Lemon  yellow 

Naples  yellow  

Yellow  ochre  

Mosaic  gold  

Red  lead 

Vermilion...  ...  ... 

Purple  red  

Iodine  scarlet 

Realgar  

Red  ochre... 

Colcothar 

Chrome  green 

Cobalt  or  Kinmans'  green 

Mountain  green  ... 

Scheele’s  green  

Verdigris  ... 

Emerald  green  ... 
Terraverte 

Ultramarine  

Mountain  bluo  

Smalt  

Antwerp  blue 
Insoluble  Prussian  blue  ... 
Soluble  Prussian  bluo 
Indigo  

Manganese  brown 

Vandyke  brown 

Burnt  sienna  

Burnt  umber  


f Barium  sulphate 
' \ Barium  tungstate 
Tin  binoxide... 


Yellow. 


Arsenic  sulphide 
Cadmium  sulphide  ... 
l’latino-chloride  of  potassium 

Lead  oxychloride  ... 

Basic  mercury  sulphate 

Lead  chromate  

Zinc  chromate  

Barium  chromate  

Stroutium  chromate 
Oxides  of  lead  and  antimony 
Ferric  hydrate  and  clay 
Tin  bisulphide 


:::} 


Lead  oxides  ... 
Mercuric  sulphide  ... 
Basic  mercury  chromate 
Mercuric  iodide 
Arsenic  sulphide 

Ferric  oxide 


Red. 


■ ) 

Potassio  ferric  ferrocyanide  

Broion. 

Manganese  dioxide 

Ferric  oxide 

> Clays  coloured  wiih  oxide3  of  iron  and  manganese 


[PbC03,  Pb(OII)s], 

ZnO. 

[Bi(N03)3.  2Bi(OH)3L 

[2(BiCl3.  B’203).  11,0], 

BaS04 

BaW04 

SnO,. 


As2S3. 

CdS. 

(Pt014.  2KC1). 

(PbCl2.  71’bO). 

(HgS04.  2HgO.). 

PbCt04. 

ZnCrO, 

BaCr04. 

SrCr04. 

PbO+SbjOj. 

[C2Fe,03.  3HS0).+Clay]. 
iSnSj. 

[3(PbO).  PbO.,]. 

HgS. 

(IIgCr04-Hg0.). 

Hglj,. 

As2Sj. 

FeaO, 


Green. 

Chromic  oxide  

Oxides  of  cobalt  and  zinc  ... 

Green  malachite  

Copper  arsenite 
Basic  copper  acetate 
Acetate  and  arsenite  of  copper 
Clay  coloured  with  iron  and  manganese 

Blue. 

Silicate  of  aluminium,  and  sodium  with  sodium  sulphide 

Blue  malachite  

Cobalt  and  potassium  silicate  

^ Ferric  ferrocyanide 


Cr.,0.t. 

(CoO+ZnO.). 

[(CuC03).  Cu(OH),]. 
CuHAsOa. 

[Cu(C2ll30;j).,.  CuO.()H.,Uj. 
[Cu(C2HaO»)j.  CuHAsO]]. 


Na.Al2Si209Na2S2. 
[2(CuCo3).  Cu(O’lI).']. 
CoK>Si04. 

I e4Fcy3 

K.,FeaFcy... 

2(C8H5NjOj). 

MnOj. 


Orange  chrome  ... 

Orange. 

Basic  lead  chromate 

Black  lead 

Mineral  black  

Lamp  black 

Diamond  black 

Spanish  black 

Ivory  black  

Blue  black 

Black. 

Plumbago  or  graphite 

...  Impure  graphite  

...  Soot  from  resins  or  tar 

...  Impure  lamp  black 

Charcoal  from  cork 

Charred  bones 

f Charcoal  from  vine  twigs  ... 
\ Cocoa  nut  and  peach  stones 

...  PbCr04PbO. 


'"j-  Carbon-[-ash 

Artificial  varieties  of  charcoal  with 
greater  or  less  impurities. 


Table  II.  — Pigments  liable  to  Change  under  the 
Influence  of  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  Air,  and 
Moisture. 

White. — Cremnitz  white — Flake  white— Pearl  white. 

Yellow.- — Turbith  mineral — Chrome  yellow — Mineral  yellow— 
Naples  yellow. 

Red. — Red  lead — Purple  red — Iodine  scarlet. 

Green.  — Verdigris — Scheele’s  green— Emerald  green— Mount- 
ain green. 

Blue.— Prussian  blue — Antwerp  blue. 

Orange. — Orange  chrome. 


Table  Ilf. — Pigments  little  liable  to  Change  under 
the  Influence  of  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  Air,  or 
Moisture. 

White. — Zinc  white— Constant  white — Barium  tungstate  — 
Tin  white. 

Red. — Vermilion  —Red  ochre — Indiau  red — Madder  lakes. 
Yellow. — Yellow  ochre — Barium  chromate — Zinc  chromate— 
Aureolin— Platinum  yellow — Raw  sienna. 

Green. — Chrome  greens— Cobalt  greens. 

Blue.—  Ultramarine— Smalt — Thenard’s  blue. 
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Brown.— Vandyke  browns — Raw  umber— Burnt  umber— Man- 
ganese brown — Sepia. 

Black. — Ivory  black — Lamp  black — Indian  ink— Graphite. 

Orange. — Orange  vermilion — Burnt  sienna. 

Table  IV. — Pigments  liable  to  Deterioration  when  in 
CONTACT  WITH  WllITE  LEAD. 

Yellow. — Yellow  orpiment— King’s  yellow — Indian  yellow — 
Gamboge. 

Heel. — Iodine  scarlet — Cochineal — Carmine. 

Orange. — Golden  antimony  sulphide — Orange  orpiment. 

Green. — Sap  green. 

Table  V. — Pigments  which  are  little  affected  by  Heat, 

AND  MAY  BE  EMPLOYED  WIITN  THE  MATERIAL  HAS  TO 

STAND  THE  FllIE. 

White. — Tin  white— Barium  white — Zinc  white. 

It  d.  —Red  ochre— Venetian  red — Indian  red. 

Yellow, — Naples  yellow — Antimony  yellow. 

Green. — Chrome  greens  - Cobah  green. 

Blue. — Smalt  and  Royal  bine — Ultramarine. 

Orange. — Burnt  sieuna — Burnt  ochre. 

Brown. — Burnt  umber — Manganese  brown. 

Black. — Graphite— Mineral  black.— Cantor  Lectures. 

o 

ON  SOME  AID  RENDERED  BY  PHOTOGRAPHY 
TO  GEOLOGY. 

BY  W.  JEROME  HARRISON,  F.G.S. 

Photography  has  rendered  aid,  in  turn,  to  nearly  all  of 
the  sciences;  but  I wish  to  note  here  just  three  cases 
which  have  lately  come  under  my  notice  where  it  has  been 
specially  serviceable  to  geology. 

In  1858  the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  man  was 
brought  prominently  before  the  public  by  the  discovery  of 
flint  implements— clearly  fashioned  by  human  hands— in 
certain  gravel  beds  at  St.  Acheul,  a suburb  of  the  town  of 
Amiens,  in  the  north  of  France.  These  gravel-beds  were 
deposited  at  some  former  period  by  the  River  Somme,  but 
as  the  river  now  runs  at  a level  ninety  feci  below  these  old 
gravels,  it  was  admitted  by  all  that  the  gravels  were  of  very 
great  antiquity.  Besides  the  flint  tools,  these  gravels  con- 
tained many  bones  of  animal,  some  of  extinct  species,  such 
as  the  mammoth,  cave-bear,  &e.  The  French  archeolo- 
gists, M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  and  Dr.  Rigollot,  had  already- 
collected  hundreds  of  these  flint  implements  from  the 
gravel-beds  when  the  question  of  their  age  was  brought 
before  the  geological  world.  The  leading  men  of  science 
— both  of  England  and  France — were  not  at  all  prepared  to 
accept  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  flint  implements  with- 
out strict  investigation,  and  some  of  them,  indeed,  pooh- 
poohed  the  thing  altogether.  They  insisted  that  the  flints 
might  have  been  made  by  the  workmen  engaged  in  the 
gravel-pits  for  the  sake  of  the  recompense  they  obtained 
when  they  found  one  (and  certainly  it  was  true  that  all 
the  specimens  hitherto  discovered  had  been  purchased  from 
the  men,  or  picked  up  on  the  floor  of  the  pits).  Others, 
more  generous,  believed  in  the  authenticity  of  the  speci- 
mens, but  suggested  they  had  been  dropped  down  to  the 
depth  in  the  gravel-beds  at  which  they  were  found,  either 
by  a settling  of  the  strata,  or  through  some  crevice  in  the 
beds. 

It  was  to  settle  this  most  interesting  question  that  Mr. 
Prestwich  (now  Professor  of  Geology  at  Oxford)  visited 
Amiens  in  the  autumn  of  1858.  He  superintended  fresh 
excavations  by  the  workmen,  and  shortly  had  the  pleasure 
of  uncovering  with  his  own  hands  the  end  of  a fine,  well- 
shaped flint  hatchet,  lying  at  a depth  of  seventeen  feet  from 
the  surface.  This  was  convincing  enough  for  Mr.  Prest- 
wich, but  he  wanted  to  equally  convince  others;  so,  fetch- 
ing  a photographer,  several  capital  negatives  were  secured 
showing  the  tool  still  embedded  in  the  strata,  and  showing 
also,  what  was  equally  important,  that  there  were  no  signs 
of  auy  vertical  rents,  breaks,  or  any  disturbances  whatever 
in  the  over-lying  beds  of  sand  aud  loam ; which,  indeed, 


contained  many  fresh-water  shells,  and  had  evidently  never 
been  disturbed  siuce  they  were  deposited,  loDg  age3  ago, 
by  the  River  Somme. 

The  photographs  so  secured  were  presented  to  the  Royal 
Society,  with  the  talented  geologist’s  report,  and  carried 
conviction  to  many  minds,  so  that  many  other  inquirers 
visited  St.  Acheul,  including  Mr.  James  Wyatt,  who,  on 
his  return  to  Englaud,  set  to  work  and  succeeded  in  find- 
ing precisely  similar  specimens  in  the  gravels  of  the  Ouse 
at  Bedford. 

The  enormous  period  of  time  for  which  man  has  been 
an  inhabitant  of  this  earth  is  now  clearly  recognised,  and 
no  small  share  in  the  obtaining  of  this  speedy  recognition 
is  due  to  Mr.  Prestwich’s  photographs. 

The  second  instance  to  which  I refer  was  connected 
with  the  discovery  by  Dr.  Riviere  of  a skeleton  of  one  of 
the  early  men  by  whom  the  stone  tools  were  fashioned  and 
used,  and  who  were  undoubtedly  ignorant  of  the  use  of 
metals.  It  is  singular  that  the  bones  of  these  early  races 
of  mankind  should  be  so  scarce  ; their  weapons  we  find  in 
plenty,  but  of  their  bones  hardly  a trace.  It  was,  there- 
fore, a grand  eveut  when  Dr.  Riviere  came  across  a com- 
plete skeleton  of  a Palaeolithic  (or  eady  stone-age)  man  in 
a cave  near  Mentone  iu  the  South  of  France,  in  March  1872. 
lie  had  been  excavating  in  a shallow  hollow  in  the  ro.cks 
when  he  found  the  bones  of  a human  foot,  and  this  en- 
couraged him  to  completely  excavate  the  cavern,  which 
proved  to  be  of  great  extent,  forty-five  feet  in  length — 
running  north  aud  south,  opening  towards  the  south — and 
of  great  height.  The  skeleton  lay  at  a depth  of  seventeen 
feet,  and  twenty-four  feet  from  the  entrance  ; surroundiug 
it  and  above  it  were  fifty  rude  flint  flakes  and  scrapers,  with 
many  bones  of  animals,  some  of  extinct  species,  but  no  trace 
of  metal,  pottery,  or  polished  stone.  The  bones  were  those 
of  a man  five  feet  nine  inches  in  height ; the  skull  was  of  a 
red  colour,  and  was  covered  by  a chaplet  of  perforated 
shells  and  teeth  of  stags.  There  the  skeleton  lay,  a grand 
sight  for  the  geologist  or  the  student  of  prehistoric  man. 
But  how  to  preserve  a record  of  it3  exact  disposition  and 
appearance,  a thing  especially  important,  as  the  manner  in 
which  the  body  was  laid  out  for  interment — whether  on 
the  back,  or  side,  outstretched,  or  with  the  knees  drawn 
up— is  one  of  the  characteristics  by  which  its  probable 
antiquity  may  be  determined.  Fortunately  the  sun  shone 
right  down  the  cave,  and  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  secure 
an  excellent  photograph  of  the  bones  before  they  were  dis- 
turbed. 

Very  many  cases  have  occurred  of  the  uncoveriug  of 
skeletons  and  other  objects  in  burial  grounds,  and  even  of 
the  illustrious  dead  iu  our  cathedrals,  &c.,  where  all  trace 
of  the  objects  faded  away  in  a few  minutes  after  exposure 
to  the  air  ; the  bones  crumbling  to  dust  with  a touch.  If 
the  forethought  had  been  taken  to  have  a camera  at  hand, 
other  pictures  might  have  been  secured  of  great  value  to 
the  scientist  and  the  historian. 

Lastly,  I am  sure  no  one  will  acknowledge  more  freely 
the  aid  which  photography  can  render  to  geology  than  that 
excellent  geologist  Dr.  Johnston-Lavis,  F.G.S.,  who  is  em- 
ploying the  camera  freely  as  an  aid  to  his  studies  of  the 
volcanic  phenomena  of  Vesuvius;  studies  which  have 
now  extended  over  some  considerable  time,  and  which  are 
encouraged  aud  aided  by  the  British  Association. 

All  voleauie  regions  are  subject  to  rapid  changes  of  form 
aud  level,  aud  a record  of  such  change  is  of  the  highest 
importance  in  the  study  of  volcanology.  The  cone  of 
Vesuvius,  we  kuow,  has  undergone  most  wondeiful  changes 
in  the  past.  The  hill  called  Monte  Somma,  and  the  lower 
elevation  of  La  Pedimentina,  are  relics  of  an  old  cone  of  fat- 
greater  dimensions  thau  the  existing  oue  ; and  a series 
of  photographs  showing  the  condition  of  the  volcano  at 
regular  and  frequent  intervals  siuce  that  mighty  eiuption 
in  79  a.d.,  which  overwhelmed  Pompeii,  would  indeed  be 
interesting  and  important.  But  if  it  is  not  possible  to 
now  recall  the  past  we  can  at  least  provide  for  the  future. 
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And  this  13  jii3t  whit  Dr.  Livis  is  doing  by  securing, 
almost  daily,  photographs  of  the  crater,  phin,  and  the  in- 
terior and  exterior  of  the  cone  of  eruption.  These  change 
rapidly,  sometimes  within  an  hour  or  two,  and  the  changes 
afford  an  important  clue  to  the  nature  and  action  of  the 
important,  but  as  yet  somewhat  mysterious,  forces  which 
arc  at  work  beneath  Southern  Italy.  Dr.  Lavis’s  photo- 
graphs will  be  reproduced  in  a journal  which  is  published 
by  the  Naples  section  of  the  Italian  Alpine  Club. 

In  wiiting  these  few  lines  I have  merely  jotted  down 
the  first  three  instances  which  occurred  to  me  of  the  aid 
which  photography  has  been  able  to  render  to  one  science 
only,  viz.,  geology.  Did  time  and  spree  permit,  books 
might  be  written  describing  the  assistance  which  this 
young  art — not  yet  half  a century  old — has  rendered  in 
all  branches  of  science  and  art.  And  yet  nine  out  of  ten 
people  still  think  of  photography  as  simply  a mechanical 
method  of  t vicing  portraits.  Let  it  he  the  task  of  photo- 
graphers— and  more  especially  of  amateurs — to  show  of 
what  infinite  applications,  and  those  of  the  highest  and 
most  accurate  nature,  photography  is  capable. 


M.  DAVANNE  AND  M.  LEON  VIDAL  AT  THE  INAUGU- 
RATION OF  THE  POITEVIN  MEMORIAL. 

M.  DavaNNK,  President  of  the  Commission  of  Administration  to 
the  Photographic  Society  of  France,  was  called  upon  to  speak  at 
the  unveiling  of  the  bust  of  Poitevin  at  Saint-Calais.  He 
drew  a comparison  between  the  memories  clustering  round 
Admiral  Chanzy,  whose  statue  had  justbeeu  laisedat  Mans,  a 
neighbouring  town,  and  those  connected  with  Poitevin,  essenti- 
ally a man  of  peace  and  of  great  modesty.  He  contiuued  : — A3 
in  the  army  and  navy,  so  in  science,  there  arise  shiuiug  lights 
who  seek  for  the  right  point  to  be  struck.  Some  open  an  entirely 
new  way  leading  towards  the  pith  of  progress  ; Nicdphore 
Niepce  was  one  of  these.  Others  colarge  the  way  and  render  it 
practicable  for  U3  ; such  was  Daguerre.  And  there  are  still 
others  who  connect  this  byepath,  as  it  were,  with  great  scientific, 
artistic,  or  industrial  tracks  tendiug  to  an  infinite  progress, 
giving  fresh  support  to  the  peaceful  conquests  of  intellect ; of 
this  last  was  our  illustrious  Alphonse  Poitevin.  Engineer  at  the 
central  school,  his  life  opened  out  to  him  what  promised  to  be  a 
tranquil  career  iu  his  chosen  profession  ; but  from  the  first  he 
was  led  away  by  the  charms  of  photography  as  displayed  in  the 
processes  of  Nicephore  Niepce,  Daguerre,  and  Talbot.  He  was 
soon  struck  with  the  thought  that,  as  engraving  aud  litho- 
graphy copied  in  large  numbers,  aud  at  low  prices,  works 
executed  by  hand,  might  not  photography,  capable  of  retain- 
ing an  impression  of  anything  reflected  by  light,  be  made  to 
do  more  than  produce  slowly,  and  at  great  expense,  prints  of 
a fleeting  nature.  M.  Divanne  concluded  by  thauking  M.  Charles 
Gauthier,  sculpt  >r  of  the  bust,  and  M.  Forget,  who  desigued  aud 
executed  the  plans  of  the  pedestal,  for  coming  forth  so  nobly, 
employing  the  entire  resources  at  their  command  in  the  material 
realisation  of  their  work.  He  then  presented  the  monument  to 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation  for  the  town  of  Saint  Calais. 

M.  Leon  Vidal,  after  speaking  in  glowing  terms  of  the  honour 
and  riches  a scientific  man  confers  upon  his  country,  foretold 
that  the  name  of  Poitevin,  now  unknown  to  many,  would, 
a few  years  hence,  takes  its  place  with  those  of  Nicephore  Niepce 
aud  Daguerre,  and  stand  as  a follower  of  Guttenberg,  inventor  of 
printing,  and  Smefelder,  inventor  of  lithography,  continuing 
their  work. 

He  then  referred  to  the  numerous  applications  of  photography, 
the  principal  processes  of  which  are  all  due  to  Poitcviu’s 
research. 

He  next  enlarged  upon  Poitevin  'a  experiments  with  bichromated 
gelatine,  and  explained,  in  detail,  the  process  of  rendering  it  fit 
to  be  used  as  a lithographic  stone.  It  is  almost  incredible  that 
the  image  thus  mechanically  disposed  on  the  gelatine  aud 
transferred,  to  paper,  should  have  all  the  delicacy  and  modelling 
of  images  chemically  obtained  by  ordinary  photography,  aud  on 
this  p >int,  unless  one  is  perfectly  initiated  in  these  processes, 
one  often  cannot  distinguish  a chemical  image  from  a mechanical 
print. 

M.  Vidal  then  spoke  of  Poitevin’s  use  of  carbon  as  a pcimanent 
colouring  matter,  aud  the  various  processes  by  which  prints 
■were  struck  iu  indefinite  numbers,  as  in  a regular  priuting  office, 


and  how  these  researches  are  now  practically  bearing  their  fruit. 
Poitevin,  time  after  time,  sought  to  break  the  barrier  between 
the  arts  of  printiug  and  photography,  and  owing  to  his  researches 
are  we  almost  entirely  indebted  for  this  alliance  between 
the  old  and  now  processes.  By  studying  the  properties  of 
bichromated  gelatine,  he  investigated  processes  in  permanent 
photography,  which  we  call  now  carbon  or  fatty  ink.  His 
experiments  with  salts  of  iron  are  practically  tested  this  day 
by  large  firms  requiring  tracings  for  outline  aud  shaded  subjects, 
and  he  furnished  great  facilities  in  the  decoration  of  ceramics. 
Scientific  circles  appreciated  his  wuik  and  encouraged  him;  but 
the  ideas  of  an  inventor  are  often  not  fitted  fer  wholesale 
manufacture,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was 
saddened,  disillusioned,  and  depressed,  yet  still  diligently  work- 
ing on,  sending  communications  to  scientific  societies,  which  still 
kept  uo  the  prestige  of  his  name.  To  prove  the  importance  of 
his  work,  I will  cite  some  of  the  honours  he  gained.  In  18G2, 
after  the  London  International  Exhibition,  he  was  nominated 
chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  ; in  18G5  he  took  the  prize 
of  10.001  francs,  offered  by  the  Duke  D’Albert  de  Luynes,  for 
producing  an  image  with  carbon,  and  in  1878  every  natiou 
united  in  declaring  him  as  the  international  contributor  to  all 
photographic  progress.  A gold  medal  was  given  him,  and  a 
suitable  reward  was  asked  for,  but  the  state  of  finances  did  not 
permit  of  it.  Dumas,  one  of  his  pupils,  proposed  him  for  the 
piizeof  12,000  francs  offered  by  the  Marquis  d'Argenteuil  through 
the  Socicte  d' Encouragement,  and  was  so  anxious  about  it  that  he 
said : “ If  he  does  not  get  it  during  my  lifetime,  I will  put  down 
in  my  will  that  it  is  my  great  wish  that  the  prize  be  awarded 
him.-’  Both  lived  to  see  the  desire  fulfilled.  On  his  death  there 
wa3  a great  wish  feit  to  perpetuate  his  memory,  and  what  was  to 
have  been  a bas-relief  on  his  tomb,  is  now  this  monument. 
Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that,  to  Nicephore  Niepce,  Daguerre, 
and  Poitevin,  photography  owes  its  invention,  aud  most  of 
the  finest  methods  of  its  application.  Last  year,  Daguerre’s 
memory  was  honoured  at  Cormoilles-en-Parisis,  Niepce  but 
a few  weeks  ago  at  Chalons-sur-Sa6ne,  aud  now  today  it  is 
the  turn  of  Alphonse  Poitevin. 


The  Photographic  Exhibition — which  opens  to  the 
public  on  Monday  next,  the  5th  of  October — may  fairly  be 
taken  as  the  pul  e of  the  photographic  workers  in  this 
country,  aud  we  are  iuformed  that  a notable  feature  will 
be  the  exceptioual  excellencs  of  the  work  done  by  the 
newer  generation  of  photographers. 


One  point  likely  to  be  illustrated  by  several  good  but 
small  pictures  is  the  power  which  gelatino-bromide  gives 
of  making  figure  studies  iu  dim  or  partially -lighted  in- 
teriors. In  the  'old  days  of  photography — that  is  to  say, 
the  days  of  wet  collodion —photographs  of  such  subjects 
had  to  be  made  by  the  patchwork  method  known  as  com- 
bination printing  ; and  notwithstanding  the  circumstance 
that  such  productions  may  at  the  first  glance  excite  a 
momentary  impulse  of  admiration  on  account  of  their  loud 
and  theatrical  character  the  impulse  of  admiration  only  too 
often  gives  way  to  a]  sensation  of  disgust  when  it  is  seen 
how  parts  of  various  photographs  utterly  and  entirely  in- 
consistent as  to  lighting  have  been  brought  together  on  one 
sheet.  “ Sheet”  is  about  the  only  term  one  cau  apply  to  a 
combination  of  incompatible  photographs  ; certainly 
neither  “ picture”  nor  “ photograph”  is  a correct  term. 


Although  many  combinations  of  photographs — perhaps, 
indeed,  the  majority— are  bad,  incongruous,  and  inartistic, 
there  are  notable  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Real  pictures 
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have  been  produced  by  combi  natiou,  and  much  ci  edit  is 
due  to  those  who  have  made  them  : but  the  instances  are 
few  and  far  between.  Bad  combination  is  generally  most 
apparent  in  the  lower  part  of  the  sheet,  and  shows  itself 
notably  by  the  contrast  between  the  lighting  of  the  parts 
printed  in,  and  of  the  immediately  adjacent  objects. 
Sometimes  the  line  of  junction,  or  stippling  done  to  cover 
it,  is  clearly  obvious  ; but  this  is  simply  the  result  of  bad 
manipulation. 


Rock  salt  is  superior  to  all  other  substances  in  its  power 
of  transmitting  rays  of  low  refrangibility.  At  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  that  able  worker,  F.  Brashear,  read  a paper 
on  a practical  method  of  washing  rock-salt  surfaces  for 
optical  purposes. 


With  a lens  made  of  rock  salt  it  might  be  possible 
to  photograph  in  the  dark!  Abney  has  succeeded  in 
preparing  plates  which  are  sensitive  to  the  rays  lying 
beyond  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum — the  dark  heat  rays — 
and  with  such  plates  used  with  a rock  salt  lens  there  should 
be  a possibility  of  photographing  bodies  which  possess  a high 
temperature,  although  that  temperature  may  be  far  below7 
that  needed  to  render  them  self-luminous.  It  is  even 
possible  that  such  a plan  may  some  day  be  so  perfected 
as  to  give  us  information  about  the  “ dark  suns,”  that 
are  believed  to  crowd  the  firmament — or  rather  heavenly 
bodies,  which  once  were  seen,  but  have  now  cooled  down 
so  as  to  be  invisible. 


Among  the  indirect  consequences  of  the  fall  in  the  price 
Of  silver,  may  be  the  break  up  of  the  Latin  monetary 
union.  At  the  present  moment  that  two-franc  piece  with 
Which  the  tourist  pays  for  his  cab  fare  at  Rome,  Berne> 
Baris,  or  Brussels,  may  have  originated  in  any  one  of  some 
half-dozen  nations.  Should  the  Latin  union  not  be  re- 
newed, the  monetary  cares  of  the  tourist  will  be  greatly 
increased. 


Last  week  we  commented  on  the  unpleasant  incident  of 
which  a photograph  of  Mr.  Parnell  was  the  innocent  cause 
in  Ireland.  Within  a few  days  a photograph  of  the  Comte 
de  Paris  has  led  to  “ a scene  ” in  one  of  the  principal 
streets  of  the  French  capital.  In  the  latter  case,  however, 
the  author  of  the  disturbance  was  far  too  excited  at  the 
sight  of  the  offending  portrait  to  go  in  and  quietly  buy  it 
as  a preliminary  to  wreaking  his  vengeance  upon  it.  He 
adopted  the  more  summary  process  of  smashing  the  win- 
dow in  order  to  get  at  it,  and,  when  ultimately  arrested, 
was  loudly  expressing  his  determination  to  smash  pretty 
well  nigh  everybody  and  everything. , 


Now  it  is  not  at  all  as  a political  demonstration  we  wish 
to  notice  this  iconoclastic  Parisian’s  proceeding.  It  is 
rather  to  point  out  what  an  evident  risk  is  run  by  photo- 
graphers and  photograph  sellers  who  in  these  excitable 
days  exhibit  portraits  of  men  of  light  and  leading  in  their 
windows  and  show-cases.  Of  course  they  would  not  ob- 


ject if,  as  in  the  case  of  Captain  Foster  and  Mr.  Parnell’s 
carte  in  Ireland,  the  offending  photographs  were  duly 
bought  and  paid  for  before  being  sacrificed  to  the  political 
antagonism  of  their  purchasers  ; but  they  cannot  protest 
too  strongly  against  the  smashing  of  the  plate-glass  and 
their  stock-in-trade  by  rowdy  political  partisans.  For  the 
chances  are  that  if  this  kind  of  thing  is  not  stopped,  the 
undesirable  process  will  be  developed  farther,  arrd  the 
photographers  themselves  probably  included  in  the  smash- 
ing. 

Hitherto,  in  times  of  intense  political  excitement,  it  has 
been  the  newspaper  office  or  the  candidate’s  head-quarters 
whose  w indows,  as  a rule,  have  received  the  attentions  of 
the  mob  ; but  now,  unless  all  portraits  but  those  of  neutral 
celebrities  are  carefully  removed  from  sight,  it  would  seem 
that  photographers’  panes  will  be  some  of  the  first  to  suffer. 
We  need  scarcely  say  how  very  hard  this  is  on  the  photo- 
graphic artist ; and  how  illogical  it  is  to  treat  a man  who 
hikes  a politician’s  likeness  as  though  he  thereby  com- 
mitted himself  to  hiking  his  side  also.  But  political  mobs, 
sad  to  say,  are  illogical,  and  will  be  only  too  apt,  judging 
from  recent  events,  to  treat  such  photographs  as  we  have 
alluded  to  as  though  they  were  party  flags  or  emblems. 
It  seems  highly  ridiculous  to  think  of  such  a thing ; but  it 
really  appears  to  be  possible  that  in  Paris,  on  the  day  of 
the  coming  elections,  the  photographers’  shops  will  have  to 
be  shut  and  barricaded  ! 


An  exhibition  is  to  be  held  in  Carlisle  shortly  under  the 
auspices  of  the  recently-formed  Amateur  Society  of  that 
place.  The  president  of  the  Carlisle  Amateur  Photo- 
graphic Society  is  the  Mayor  of  Carlisle,  and  H.  Y. 
Thompson,  L.S.  A.,  is  the  Secretary. 


A large  phototype  of  a silver  mining  property  is  issued 
with  the  prospectus  of  a stockbroker  wdio  invites  specu- 
lators to  invest.  How  the  photograph  bears  on  the  rich- 
ness or  poorness  of  the  mine  it  is  difficult  to  imagine. 

Brooks,  the  supposed  murderer  of  Preller,  at  St 
Louis,  has  good  reason  to  hate  photography.  It  will  be 
remembered,  as  we  stated  some  time  ago,  that  his  identifi- 
cation with  a native  of  Stockport,  Cheshire,  was  pretty  well 
proved  by  photographs  of  two  magic  lanterns,  which  magic 
lanterns  were  in  his  possession.  The  proof  is  now  com- 
pleted by  the  reception  by  the  Stockport  police  of  photo- 
graphs of  Brooks’  mother  and  sister,  which  were  found  on 
the  person  of  the  suspected  man  when  arrested. 


It  is  quite  possible  that  the  time  may  come  when  jior- 
trait  photographers  will  be  skilled  physiologists  as  well  .as 
physiognomists.  Wrinkles  and  the  difference  between  those 
caused  by  mental  emotions  and  those  caused  by  age  we 
alluded  to  some  time  ago  in  referring  to  a book  on 
the  subject.  The  moral  obviously  in  this  case  is  that  the 
photographer  who  wishes  to  flatter  should  know  scientifi- 
cally how  to  proceed  in  retouching  these  wrinkles  so  that 
the  sitter  may  appear  in  the  best  light,  and  yet  not  lose  an 
atom  of  likeness.  It  now  seems,  according  to  a keen  critic, 
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that  when  a woman  reaches  the  age  of  forty,  a peculiar 
bend  in  the  shoulders  ju3t  below  the  nape  of  the  neck  un- 
compromisingly proclaims  the  fact  unless  the  lady  is  always 
on  her  guard.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  it  is  said,  has  just  began 
to  betray  this  sign  of  age.  Photographers,  therefore,  must 
not  forget,  when  ladies  of  forty  sit  to  them,  to  look  well 
after  “ the  bend  in  the  shoulders  just  below  the  nape  of 
the  neck.” 


If  other  lady  models  follow  the  example  of  Miss  Dorothy 
Dene,  and  are  photographed,  what  interest  there  is  in 
Academy  Exhibitions  will  stand  a good  chance  of  evaporat- 
ing. To  recognise  in  an  Ariadne,  an  Andromeda,  an 
Atalanta,  the  portraits  of  the  Misses  Smith,  Jones,  and 
Brown,  would  be  a slight  damper  on  the  imagination.  As 
it  is,  the  meeting  of  the  same  face  in  the  gallery  in  half-a- 
dozen  different  pictures  is  disagreeable  ; but  it  would  be 
ten  times  worse  if  the  public  knew  the  faces  of  the  models 
from  photographs  before  they  saw  the  pictures.  We  hope, 
therefore,  that  lady  models,  however  charming  they  may 
be,  will  refrain  from  selling  their  faces  to  the  photographer. 


A girl  standing  at  a cottage  door,  or  elsewhere  in  the 
open  air,  shading  her  eyes  from  the  sun,  is  a somewhat 
favourite  pose  with  photographers  who  go  in  for  making 
pictures.  If  any  one  has  sent  in  a picture  of  this  kind  to 
the  Pall  Mall  Exhibition,  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  has  been 
true  to  nature,  and  made  his  model  hold  her  palm  upwards. 
According  to  an  American  observer,  a woman  always 
shades  her  eyes  in  this  manner,  so  that  the  back  shall  not 
be  sunburnt.  During  the  American  Civil  War,  a woman 
in  the  army  in  male  attire  was  discovered  by  this  gesture. 

We  cannot  say  we  are  surprised  at  the  complaint  of 
the  Washington  photographers,  that  the  pictures  of  the 
officials  of  the  new  Administration  do  not  sell.  The  wonder 
is  that  these  photographs  should  ever  be  enquired  for  ; yet 
there  seems  formerly  to  have  been  a demand  for  them — 
not,  indeed,  by  the  residents  of  Washington,  who  soon 
became  familiar  with  official  greatness,  but  by  visitors,  and 
especially  lady  visitors.  This  year,  it  seems,  there  have 
been  few  lady  visitors  to  Washington,  and  business,  so 
far  as  sales  go,  is  very  quiet.  If  photographs  of  the 
member's  of  a new  Administration  do  ever  meet  with  a 3ale 
in  America,  the  interest  in  politics  must  be  much  keener 
than  in  Euglaud.  What  portraits  of  the  present  Ministry, 
save  those  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
does  one  ever  see  in  the  London  shop  windows? 


It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  everybody  to  be  photographed. 
No  one  knows  when  greatness  may  be  thrust  upon  him  or 
her,  and  if  photographs  were  always  at  hand,  editors  of 
illustrated  papers  would  be  saved  no  end  of  trouble.  A 
case  in  point.  William  Morris,  the  artist,  poet,  and 
socialistic  leader,  was  much  wanted  this  week — that  is  to 
say,  his  features  were.  The  editor  of  the  paper  in  need  of 
Morris:s  portrait  had  no  time  to  lose  over  the  matter, 
and,  jumping  into  a Hansom,  he  paid  a round  of  visits  to 
the  various  publishers  of  socialistic  publications.  Not  one 
had  either  a photograph  or  print.  A shopman  at  one  of 


the  establishments  believed  a portrait  of  Morris  had 
once  appeared  in  a periodical,  but  what  periodical  he  could 
not  remember.  At  another  establishment  the  editor  was 
told  by  an  assistant  that  there  was  only  one  shop  where  a 
poi  trait  of  the  distinguished  socialist  could  be  obtained, 
but  who  kept  the  shop,  and  where  it  was,  the  assistant 
was  entirely  unable  to  recollect.  “Was  it  any  use  going 
to  Morris  for  a photograph?”  asked  the  editor  at  the 
head-quarters  of  the  League.  The  officials  did  not  think 
it  was.  Morris  had  a strong  objection  to  sit  for  his 
portrait.  The  editor  was  in  despair.  At  last  it  was 
suggested  that  he  might  be  seen  in  the  flesh  that 
evening  at  the  head-quarters.  The  hint  was  taken.  Our 
artist  made  his  appearance,  interviewed  the  poet,  who 
made  not  the  slightest  objection  to  being  sketched,  and 
away  went  the  artist  rejoicing. 


A neat  distinction  between  art  and  science  was  made  the 
other  day  by  Sidney  Webb  in  the  course  of  a discussion  at 
a meeting  of  the  Fabian  Society.  Every  science  has  for 
its  end  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  con- 
sequently it  has  neither  end  nor  aim ; the  investigator  must 
simply  follow  where  he  is  led.  An  art  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  a scheme  towards  some  definite  end.  Art  and  sciei  ce 
are  thus  perfectly  distinct,  and  can  never  lie  in  the  san  e 
plane.  We  are  not  at  all  sure  that  the  above  words  ate 
those  of  Mr.  Webb — who,  by  the  bye,  is  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  at  the  Working  Men’s  College — but  it  is 
their  sense.  We  fear  Mr.  Webb  would  be  much  scandalized 
at  the  mongrel  term,  art-science,  as  often  applied  to  photo- 
graphy. 


CLOUDS,  AND  IlOW  TO  GET  THEM. 

BY  BENJAMIN  WYLES. 

“ Things  the  angels  weave  for  us  daily,  yet  vary  eternally.’’— 

Ruthin. 

Very  few  subjects  yield  such  poetic  results  in  the  camera 
as  well-selected  and  well-photographed  cloud  effects  ; in 
most  departments  the  photographer  has  to  trust  more  or 
less  to  composition  according  to  the  best  of  his  own  know- 
ledge, or  at  least  he  will  be  subject  to  the  variations  that 
may  be  caused  by  his  aptitude,  or  want  of  it,  in  selecting 
his  point  of  view.  Here  the  composition  is  always  being 
made  for  him  by  an  infallible  hand,  and  the  most  he  has 
to  do  is  to  see  what  comes  in  his  way,  or  to  wait  its  form- 
ing. Some  difficulties  attend  work  of  this  sort,  but  ex- 
perience will  soon  eliminate  these,  and  make  it  not  only  a 
practicable,  but  a pleasurable  pursuit.  Certainly  in  my 
own  case  there  are  few  greater  pleasures  than  being  out 
and  about  on  a day  when  tine  atmospheric  effects  are  rapidly 
succeeding  each  other  ; and  there  are  few  classes  of  work, 
perhaps  none,  in  which  there  would  be  so  much  of  the 
satisfactory  assurance  of  success  that  gives  the  feeling  of 
mastery  and  enjoyment  in  the  work. 

The  first  necessity  is  not  only  a clear  atmosphere,  but  an 
open  range  of  space,  a low  horizon  line,  the  seaside  if 
possible,  failing  that,  a flat  country  where  the  fewest 
possible  big  trees  interfere.  The  obvious  reason,  of  course, 
is  mechanical,  to  see  our  subjects,  but  there  is  a secondary 
advantage  in  such  situations  not  usually  reckoned  with  ; 
it  is  said  the  sky  effects  over  broad  expanses  yielding 
evaporation  are  actually  finer.  David  Crow  sought  such 
subjects  on  the  sandy  expanses  of  the  Lancashire  coast,  and 
the  fens  of  Lincoln  and  Cambridge  are  credited  with 
specially  fine  sunset  effects. 

Given  an  open  space,  then,  a few  hints  may  not  be  amiss 
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how  best  to  photograph  these  fleeting  “ things  of  beauty  ” 
from  one  who  has  done  it.  Gelatino-bromide  is  so  univers- 
ally used  and  so  convenient,  that  it  must  perforce  be  the 
medium,  though  it  is  undoubted  that  for  this  particular 
class  of  work  wet  collodion  would  yield  equal  results,  and 
be  far  easier  to  manage  in  some  respects  ; the  very 
qualities  of  quickness  and  delicacy  which  constitute  the 
charm  of  gelatine  provide  its  difficulties  for  this  work,'  and 
I may  confess  that  the  old  love  stood  out  longer  iu  this 
department  than  in  other  things,  'the  kind  of  plate  is  im- 
portant ; iu  the  present  crazi  for  rapidity,  it  sounds  almost 
heresy  to  say  a word  against  it,  and  in  favour  of  a slow 
plate,  but  I must  indulge  in  the  heresy — it  is  quality  that 
is  wanted  ; a plate  with  plenty  of  emulsion  on  it,  capable 
of  recording  a wide  range  of  tones,  and  this  is  usually 
found  with  plates  of  only  moderate  speed,  such  as  would 
he  recommended  for  landscape  that  would  tend  towards 
vigour  and  pluck,  rather  than  to  extreme  speed  and  flat- 
ness. 

The  developer  should  contain  a large  amount  of  restrainer 
if  pyro  ammonia  is  used,  and  the  smallest  possible  quantity 
of  ammonia  that  will  set  the  picture  slowly  developing. 
The  details  are  sure  to  com  * ; the  difficulty  is  to  prevent 
them  coming  ton  much,  and  getting  hurried.  Time  is  an 
important  item  ; don’t  hurry.  Hurry  is  the  enemy  of 
good  development  at  any  time  ; in  this  special  work  it  is 
fatal.  When  the  picture  is  well  advanced,  ammonia  may 
be  added  more  freely.  Neither  flatness  nor  fog  will  accrue 
once  the  early  stages  are  passed  ; but  the  addition  should 
be  only  for  the  final  forcing  of  density  when  the  picture  is 
a long  way  on  towards  completion.  But  although  pyro 
ammonia  is  almost  universally  used,  I would  strongly 
recommend  the  alkaline  carbonates,  especially  ammonia 
cai’bonate.  A comparison  of  its  results  with  those  from 
liquor  ammonia,  worked  at  i»s  be3t,  using  the  same  plates, 
subjects,  and  exposures,  unequivocally  result  in  a verdict 
iu  favour  of  the  carbonate.  The  picture  comes  up  very 
gradually.  Auy  amount  of  detail  is  obtainable — that  is 
simply  a question  of  time — but  the  quality  is  different, 
more  variety  of  half-tone,  greater  range  from  light  to 
shade,  and  a richer- looking  picture  altogether,  apart  from 
the  mere  question  of  colour.  Its  strength  is  that  usually 
employed — 25  grains  of  carbonate,  and  two  of  pyro  to  the 
ounce. 

It  is  most  important  for  success  in  this  work  to  acquire 
some  judgment  as  to  what  clouds  will  photograph  satis- 
factorily ; the  form  may  be  grand,  the  colour  delightful, 
hut  it  may  be  well  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  both,  and  leave  the 
camera  at  rest.  There  must  be  contrast.  The  instrument 
will,  therefore,  mostly  be  printed  directly  ou,  or  not  far 
aside,  from  the  sun.  As  a rule,  it  will  he  useless  to  attempt 
front  lighted  clouds,  i.  e.,  such  as  you  would  get  with  the 
sun  behind  the  camera  ; these  give  no  relief,  and  it  is  all 
but  impossible  to  score  a success  from  them.  In  this  posi- 
tion the  colour  will  be  pre-eminently  beautiful  for  chaste, 
quiet  delicacy  as  removed  from  the  strong,  showy  effects 
near  the  sun,  but  for  the  special  work  of  photography  it  is 
well  nigh  out  of  court.  Again,  strongly  coloured  clouds 
seldom  photograph  satisfactorily  ; grey  clouds  must  be 
sought,  the  energy  running  into  light  and  shade,  rather 
than  colour.  It  is  generally  said  that  certain  months  are 
specially  favourable  for  this  work  ; my  experience  does  not 
endorse  that ; I have  found  line  effects  at  all  seasons,  I think. 
The  weather  is  of  course  important,  all  important,  hut  the 
right  sort  for  this  seems  to  come  almost  regardless  of  seasons, 
and  for  a good  long  time  may  not  come  at  all. 

Little  need  be  said  about  the  optical  condition  of  two 
lenses;  if  there  is  any  difference  in  their  working  as  re- 
gards clearness  and  brilliancy,  it  will  “ tell  out”  in  a very 
pronounced  way  in  this  work.  Hence  the  old  simple  form 
is  unsurpassed,  though  I have  used  both  the  rapid  symme- 
trical and  the  rectilinear  most  successfully.  In  shutters, 
operators  like  to  please  themselves.  1 have  used  various 
forms,  and  generally  return  to  the  old  love  that  exists  iu 
the  shape  of  a home-made  “rise  and  return”  article  that 


was  figured  some  year3  since  as  Ilarrisou’s  shut'er  ; it  is 
not  very  handsome,  capable  of  little  adjustment,  but  with 
the  smaller  stops  gives  ju-t  the  exposure,  and  never  shakes, 
i ho  best  work  has  cer'anly  been  done  with  it. 

With  the  facilities  for  getting  good  cloud  forms — the  ease 
with  which  they  may  be  printed-io,  the  vu-y  obvious 
evidence  in  themselves  as  to  which  will  suit  any  special 
picture — flat,  uninteres'ing  skies,  ought  to  he  thing3  no 
longer  tolerated  inour  pictures. 


patent  Intelligence. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

11,317.  Harry  Lucas,  Little  IviDg  Street,  Birmingham,  fur 
“ Improvements  in  photographic  apparatus.” — 23rd  Sept., 
1885. 

11,339.  Fox  Shew,  8,  Argyll  Street,  Regent  Street,  London,  W., 
for  “ Improvements  iu  means  for  actuating  the  shutters  of 
photographic  cameras.” — 23rd  Sept.,  1885. 

11,440.  Oiuux  Luther  Hulbkrt,  23,  Southampton  Buildings, 
Middlesex,  for  “Improvements  in  photographic  sheets.” — 
Complete  Specification. — 25th  Sept.,  1885. 

11,386.  Henry  I’.yrk,  8,  Quality  Court,  London,  W.C.,  for  “Im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  photographic  cameras-’’ — 
24th  Sept.,  18S5. 

Patent  Sealed. 

13,156.  James  William  Thomas  Cadett,  84,  Grove  Lane, 
Camberwell,  S.E.,  for  “ New  or  improved  arrangements  ap- 
plicable to  photographic  shutters,  whereby  the  duration  of 
exposure  cau  be  varied.” — Dated  3rd  October,  1884. 

Patents  Granted  in  America. 

326.184.  Otis  C.  White,  Worcester,  Mass.  “ Child’s  Photo- 
grapher’s Chair.” — Filed  April  13th,  1885.  (No  model.) 
Claim. — 1.  The  combination  of  the  seat  and  back  with  the 

two  iudependently-adjustable  waist-clasps,  as  set  forth. 

2.  A chair  such  as  described,  consisting  of  the  back,  the  seat 
adjustable  on  said  back,  the  waist-clasps  also  adjustable,  and 
the  head-rest  adjustable,  as  set  forth. 

3.  A photographer’s  child-supporting  chair,  consisting  of  tho 
back  having  the  pivot,  the  .seat,  the  independent  waist-clasps, 
and  the  head-rest,  all  adjustable  on  said  back,  as  set  forth. 

326.185.  Otis  C.  White,  Worcester,  Mass.  “ Dcutist’s  or 
Photographer’s  Chair. — Filed  April  20th,  1885.  (No  model.) 


Claim.—  1.  The  ball-clamp,  C,  substantially  as  described, 
composed  of  the  two  parts  d and  e,  socketed  to  receive  between 
them  the  ball,  the  screw-nut,  and  its  sustaining-cap  applied  to 
one  of  such  parts,  aud  the  handle  provided  with  the  screw  to 
engage  with  the  part  d,  and  the  said  rest,  all  being  essentially  as 
set  forth. 

2,  The  combination  of  the  head-rest  clamp,  having  its  jaw  5 
provided  with  the  slot  d\  with  the  cylinder  c’}  going  through 
the  said  clatrip  aud  connected  at  its  middle  to  the  lod  L by 
being  screwed  thereon,  all  being  substantially  as  set  forth. 
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THE  PHOTO -CRAYON  AS  A MEANS  OF  REVIVIFYING 
BUSINESS. 

BY  J.  TRAILL  TAYLOR.* 

AY  hen  sitting  thinking  of  a suitable  subject  on  which  to  write  a 
lecturette  for  the  Convention  of  the  Photographic  Association 
of  Canada,  toy  eyes  were  resting  up  in  a beautiful  eu!argemeut 
of  a portrait  which  I have  framed,  iu  my  room.  Its  appearance 
is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  a very  finely  finished  crayon,  its 
margin  (it  is  a vignette)  being  fiuished  in  the  free,  sketchy  style 
peculiar  to  crayon  portraiture  executed  by  a master.  It  is 
quite  suited  for  being  allotted  a place  on  the  parlour  walls  of 
the  most  critical  connoisseur.  This  picture,  I concluded, 
would  make  a good  practical  subject  on  which  to  engage  the 
time  of  the  members  for  a few  minutes,  because,  first,  of  its 
quality  and  inhereut  attractiveness — it  rivals  the  finest  work 
executed  in  crayon  ; secondly,  because  of  the  great  ease  and  low 
price  at  which  it  cm  be  produced  ; and  thirdly,  as  a consequence 
of  these,  because  of  a stimulus  that  miy  be  imparted  to  a 
flagging  trade  by  the  introduction  and  vigorous  pushing  of  these 
pseudo  crayon  enlargements.  YVby  I am  eucouraged  iu  selecting 
this  topic  is  the  fact  that  I some  time  ago  tendered  to  a photo- 
graphic friend,  who  was  in  low  water,  very  much  the  same 
advice  as  I am  now  to  offer  you,  the  result  being  of  the  happiest 
nature.  He  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a good  business,  in 
which  the  ratio  of  profit  is  high,  and  he  blesses  the  day  when  1 
itrged  him  to  bestow  his  attention  upon  photographs  a la  crayon. 

The  style  of  portrait  which  I now  advocate  was  introduced  by 
the  late  Oliver  Sarony,  of  Scarborough,  England.  It  created 
quite  a sensation,  and  proved  the  means  by  which  large  sums 
were  made  by  those  who  were  permitted  to  practice  it — for  its 
use  was  hampered  by  several  restrictions,  by  which  it  was 
confined  to  a few  ; but  it  had  a fault,  a most  serious  one,  and 
one  by  which  it  was  killed  very  soon  after  its  first  advent — the 
pictures  faded,  not  only  rapidly,  but  very  badly.  Hence  the 
process  fell  into  disuse. 

But  in  the  light  of  the  cause  of  the  fading,  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  may  be  avoided  without  sacrificing  any  good  quality, 
the  time  has  arrived  when  the  photo-crayon  may  fittingly  take 
its  place  among  the  every-day  routine  work  of  the  gallery. 

There  is  iu  the  photo-crayon  an  optical  effect  involved  which 
imparts  a brightness  and  beauty  that  is  quite  unattainable  in  a 
collodion  transfer,  which  latter,  simple  though  it  be  in  pro- 
duction, is  still  lass  so  than  the  crayon,  which  is  merely  a 
collodion  transparency  made  in  a certain  way,  and  backed  by  a 
sheet  of  tinted  or  white  drawing  paper  of  .a  somewhat  coarse 
texture,  pressed  close  to  the  glass,  but  not  placed  in  adhesion 
to  it. 

_ Befoi  e making  further  comments  on  the  process,  I proceed  to 
give  full  details  concerning  the  making  of  the  picture. 

A glass  plate,  of  any  dimensions  ranging  between  twelve  inches 
and  thirty  inches  long  and  of  proportionate  width,  is  made  clean. 
The  quality  must  be  good  in  the  sense  of  being  free  from 
air-bubbles,  and  it  must  be  reasonably  flat.  Sprinkle  it  over 
with  powdered  tdc,  French  chalk,  or  steatite— which  commer- 
cially means  one  and  the  same  thing — and  then  with  smart 
friction  rub  it  all  off.  Coat  with  collodion,  and  immerse  in  a 
silver  bath.  What  is  termed  “ good  negative  collodion  ” has 
rather  too  much  body  for  producing  the  best  results  ; hence  it 
should  be  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  a mixture  of  eth-r  and 
alcohol,  about  equal  parts  of  each,  because,  contrary  to  the 
production  of  a dense  negative,  we  here  require  to  make  an 
image  exceedingly  thin.  If  the  collodion  is  somewhat  old,  so 
much  the  better,  because  we  require  an  image,  the  high  lights 
of  which  must  be  bare  glass.  The  sensitizing  bath,  composed  of 
thirty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce,  and  rendered 
slightly  acid  by  nitric  acid,  is  most  advantageously  used  in  a flat 
dish,  especially  when  a large  plate  is  employed.  A silver  or 
horn  hook  serves  to  raise  up  the  plate  when  sensitized. 

For  exposing,  means  analogous  to  the  magic  lantern  must  be 
adopted.  If  one  possesses  a copying  camera  sufficiently  large, 
so  touch  the  better  ; in  that  case,  it  must  bo  tilted  upwards  so 
as  to  have  the  small  negative  projected  against  a background 
composed  of  a uniformly  lighted  sky.  A sheet  of  white  card- 
board, upon  which  the  sun’s  rays  fall,  also  answers  well  ; but 
this  is  by  no  means  necessary,  for  an  equally  effective  method 
triisists  in  darkening  a rooin,  placing  the  negative  in  a small 
camera  fitted  with  a carte  portrait  leas,  which  must  be  used 
without  any  diaphragm,  and  iu  front  of  the  camera,  at  a suitable 
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distance,  an  easel  on  which  to  place  the  plate  during  exposure. 
The  focussing  and  adjustment  are  effected  upon  a plate  of  glass 
the  size  of  the  sensitive  plate,  covered  with  white  paper.  Any 
powerful  light  p’aced  behind  the  negative  will  suffice  for  its 
illuminition  ; but  I have  invariably  succeeded  best  by  burning 
a strip  of  magnesium  ribbon  h id  in  a pair  of  pincers  immediately 
behind  the  negative,  with  a piece  of  ground  glass  interposed. 
By  moving  the  light  during  exposure,  equality  of  illumination 
is  ensured.  A vignetting  mask,  formed  of  a large  sheet  of  card 
having  an  oval  aperture  of,  say,  four  by  six  inches,  must  be  held 
iu  front  of  the  plate  during  exposure,  and  it  must  he  manipu- 
lated so  as  to  impart  a very  soft  edge  to  the  vignette.  It  may 
here  be  sail  that  it  is  iu  dispensable  the  enlargement  be 
vignetted. 

It  is  in  the  development  where  failure  is  likely  to  occur,  for 
there  is  such  innate  depravity  in  the  photographer  that  lie  is  at 
first  almost  certaiu  to  carry  it  too  far.  All  ideas  acquired  by 
practice  with  negatives  or  transparencies  for  the  stereoscope,  or 
even  the  lantern,  must  be  discarded,  and  a new  education  be 
commenced.  A twelve-grain  iron  developer  will  answer  well, 
but  the  resulting  tone  will  be  bad,  necessitating  toning  by  flush- 
ing the  image  with  chloride  of  gold  solut  on  after  fixing.  The 
best  iron  developer  I have  employed  is  composed  of  20  grains 
protosulphate  of  iron  to  the  ounce  of  water,  with  enough  citric 
acid  to  keep  its  action  well  checked  ; added  to  this  are  a few 
drops  of  a solution  of  gelatine  in  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid.  This 
gives  an  image  of  a purplish  black  tone,  which  is  pleasing  and 
quite  permanent.  The  mo3t  delicate  effects  are  obtained  by 
pyrogallic  acid,  3 grains  to  the  ounce,  with  half  its  proportion  of 
citric  acid,  and  enough  alcohol  ad  led  to  make  it  flow  readily 
over  the  plate.  Watch  the  appearing  of  the  image  very  atten- 
tively, and  be  careful  not  to  allow  it  to  proceed  beyond  a thin 
and  ghostly- looking  stage,  else  it  will  be  spoiled.  Fix  with 
hyposulphite.  It  subsequent  touing  is  to  be  had  recourse  to, 
then  will  cyanide  prove  the  best  fixing  agent,  as  it  sometimes 
causes  the  lights  to  be  clearer.  It  is  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  operation  that  these  and  the  margin  of  the  plate  be  clear 
glass. 

When  dried,  the  picture  is  examined  by  pressing  a sheet  of 
pure  white  paper  hard  against  the  film  side,  when  it  should  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  a fine  solar  or  platinotype.  If  satis- 
factory, varnish,  and  it  is  then  ready  for  mounting.  It  is  at 
this  stage  where  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  process 
asserts  itself.  For  optical  reasons,  which  it  would  be  too  tedious 
here  to  enter  upon,  when  this  image  is  pressed  in  mechanical 
contact  with  a surface  of  any  material,  such  as  drawing  paper, 
the  spectator,  no  matter  whether  he  be  artist  or  photographer, 
ceases  to  realize  that  the  image  is  on  the  glass,  but  estimates  it 
as  being  on  the  paper  by  which  it  is  backed ; hence  all  markings 
and  drawings  made  upon  such  paper  become  iu  effect  part  and 
parcel  of  the  image.  Sarony ’s  application  of  this  principle  lay 
in  his  adopting  as  a backing  one  of  a series  of  backing  papers  of 
different  tints,  upon  which  hid  been  printed,  by  lithography,  a 
few  sketchy-,  crayon-like  lines,  so  as  to  surround  and  merge  into 
the  vignetting  of  the  bust.  YVhen  such  crayon  lines  are  pro- 
duced by  the  hand  on  the  special  sheet  of  backiug  paper  selected, 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  colour  of  the  black  lead  pencil  or 
crayon  employed  for  this  purpose  assimilate  to  that  of  the  en- 
largement. Anything  defective  in  the  photograph  may  be  sup- 
plied in  the  backing  paper  by  a few  pencil  touches,  for,  as 
previously  observed,  it  is  a peculiarity  of  the  process  that  its 
photographic  origin  on  the  glass  is  not  suspected,  and  that 
everything  appears  to  be  executed  on  the  paper.  This  backing 
should  by  preference  be  toned  drawing  paper,  although  what  I 
consider  the  finest  photo-crayon  I possess,  is  backed  by-  a sheet 
of  blotting  paper  of  coarse  texture,  to  which  I imparted  a very- 
deep  cream  colour  by  immersion  iu  water,  to  which  I added  a 
few  drops  of  one  of  the  aniline  dyes.  A very  pale  green,  just 
bordering  on  the  deep  cream,  is  also  a good  colour  for  the  back- 
ing paper.  But  the  tints  procurable  are  quite  numerous,  and 
selection  must  be  left  to  the  taste  of  each  photographer. 

This  enlargement  looks  best  when  framed  iu  a rather  light  yet 
elegant  and  ornate  gold  frame.  The  picture  looks  so  beautiful 
that  it  would  be  a pity  to  detract  from  its  merits  by  framing  it 
unworthily-.  One  great  point  to  be  observed  is  to  have  the 
backing  paper  pressed  close  up  against  the  glass,  if  care  be  not 
taken  to  do  so  the  picture  will  suffer  in  vigour  and  sharpness. 
But  do  not  imagine  that  by  pasting  or  cementing  the  backing 
paper  to  the  plate  that  any  improvement  will  accrue.  Such 
proceeding  will  totally  destroy  the  effect  desired.  The  optical 
principle  involved  iu  this  process  demands  that  both  photo* 
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graph  and  backing  be  quite  dry,  and  pressed  closely  against  each 
other. 

This  is  the  class  of  picture  which  I claim  could  be  made 
instrumental  in  giving  an  impulse  to  business  were  it  reintro- 
duced. It  was  unfortunate  that  a system  of  toning  was  adopted 
by  the  patentee,  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago,  by  which 
the  pictures  soon  faded  and  changed  tone,  leaving  the  crayonized 
enclnirage  of  one  tone,  and  the  photographic  image  of  another. 
To  bichloride  of  mercury,  followed  by  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
was  this  solely  owing.  Gold,  platinum,  or  palladium,  are  un- 
changing, hence  their  value  as  toning  agents. 

Such  is  the  rapidity  with  which  work  may  be  done  that  within 
one  hour  after  looking  at  the  small  negative  from  which  the 
enlargement  is  to  be  made,  the  photo-crayon  may  be  made, 
finished,  framed,  and  sent  home,  and  a handsome  price  received 
for  it,  the  cost  of  which  may  be  mainly  estimated  by  that  of  the 
glass  and  frame,  for  all  the  chemicals  that  enter  into  the  pro- 
duction are  of  little  value  to  be  estimated  financially. 

I submit  a specimen  which  was  made  in  1869,  and  by  examin- 
ing it  you  will  form  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  develop- 
ment should  be  carried. 


G.  W.  WILSON  AT  HOME. 

BY  A.  L . HENDERSON.* 

“ Is  Mr  Wilson  at  home  ?”  I asked,  as  I entered  the  spacious  offices 
in  Swithin  Street,  Aberdeen.  A reply  in  the  affirmative  wa3 
given,  and  in  a few  moments  I was  face  to  face  with  the  great 
landscapist.  Although  several  years  had  elapsed  since  we  met, 
he  looked  as  hale  and  hearty,  and  more  youthful  thau  1 had  ever 
seen  him,  and  l have  no  doubt  as  full  of  energy.  I mentioned 
that  I would  like  to  look  over  his  works,  and  my  only  regret  is 
that  a shorthand  writer  was  not  present  to  note  down  all  that 
passed  between  us. 

Mr.  Wilson’s  premises  cover  about  half  an  acre  ; the  front 
portion  of  the  ground  floor  is  used  as  offices,  and  the  dimensions, 
at  a rough  guess,  are  about  80  by  25  feet.  Here  are  to  be  seen 
rows  of  shelves  on  which  are  arranged  thousands  of  blads  of 
photographs.  Several  young  ladies  are  sorting  out  orders,  which 
are  hourly  arriving  by  post. 

The  upper  floors  of  the  building  are  used  for  finishing,  and 
several  females  are  busy  mounting  paper  photographs  on  glass 
in  optical  contact  (using  gelatine  as  a mountant).  They  are 
then  placed  on  canvas  shelves  to  dry  preparatory  to  being  fixed 
in  brass  rims.  These  views  are  all  vignetted,  aud  this  is  done 
by  using  a sheet  of  lead  as  a mask,  the  centre  of  course  being 
cut,  and  the  edges  bent  outwards,  which  give  more  or  less  soft- 
ness as  desired. 

In  another  room  a ponderous  hot  rolling  machine  is  worked  by 
steam.  The  surface  of  the  photographs  are  placed  face  downwards 
on  the  burnished  plate,  a thick  piece  of  mill-board  is  put  over  it,  a 
lever  is  touched,  when  away  goes  the  plate  under  the  roller,  and 
returns,  stopping  to  allow  changing.  I noticed  one  print  hold 
somewhat  to  the  plate,  doubtless  from  being  damp  ; a second 
passage  through  the  roller  sufficed  to  allow  an  easy  removal 
without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  print.  The  steel  plate  is 
heated  by  an  atmospheric  movable  burner,  which  the  operator 
moves  about  under  the  plate  at  will. 

The  printing,  toning,  and  fixing  rooms  are  at  a right  angle 
with  the  front  building  ; each  of  these  has  a glass  covering  top 
and  front,  and  tramways  run  into  them,  so  that  in  wet  weather 
the  carriages  holding  the  printing  frames  can  be  expeditiously 
run  out  and  in.  At  the  back  of  the  glass  buildings  are  the 
changing  and  sensitizing  rooms  ; in  one  of  them  I noted  some 
half-dozen  girls  floating  and  drying  albumenized  paper,  and 
Mr.  Wilson  informed  me  that  in  fine  weather  it  took  them  all 
their  time  to  keep  up  the  supply.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
freshly-prepared  paper  conduces  to  permanency.  Mr.  Wilson 
does  not  fume  ; he  tones  with  acetate  and  gold.  The  washing  of 
the  prints  is  done  by  placing  them  on  a large  circular  frame 
about  8 feet  in  diameter,  revolving  horizontally  ; this  wheel  is 
covered  nearly  all  over  with  fine  cord,  the  prints  are  laid  over  it, 
the  water  is  turned  on,  which  beats  down  like  rain  all  over  the 
prints,  and  falls  into  a receptacle  below. 

The  water  in  Aberdeen  is  very  pure  ; solutions  of  silver  may 
be  made  with  it,  without  any  precipitate  forming.  1 believe 
that  the  permanency  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  prints  is  also  largely  due 
to  the  purity  of  the  water.  I saw  a large  album  full  of  views 
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printed  over  ten  years  ago,  and  ou  one  only  did  I notice  the 
faintest  indication  of  fading.  Mr.  Wilson  is  happy  in  having  a 
talented  daughter,  who  scans  all  the  foreign  journals,  translat- 
ing anything  that  is  likely  to  be  of  service  to  her  father.  She, 
too,  is  an  experimentalist.  A print  or  two  (gelatine  reliefs  for 
Stannotype)  was  shown  me,  and  a question  asked  regarding  them 
that  puzzled  me,  and  perhaps  some  of  you  may  explain  the 
peculiarity.  Miss  Wilson,  in  endeavouring  to  get  greater  depth 
by  longer  exposure,  in  the  relief  got  a reversed  image,  and  this 
impression  is  sharper  and  more  brilliant  than  the  non-reversed 
one.  I place  them  before  you  for  explanation. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  successfully  competing  with  the  German  litho- 
graphers ; he  has  now  inaugurated  a system  of  producin  » books 
of  twelve  views  (Collotypes),  sizes  of  plates  about  5 by  3,  neatly 
bound  in  scarlet  cloth  aud  gold  lettered  ; the  retail  price  is  a 
shilling  each.  Mr.  Wilson  takes  a very  active  part  iu  all  branches 
of  photography.  I noted  him  erasing  a stain  from  the  sky  of  a 
large  negative  taken  from  the  top  of  Ben  Nevis.  I am  told  one 
might  have  to  live  up  there  for  months  before  they  could  get  so 
fine  a result  ; the  layers  of  mist  aud  the  clear  tips  of  the  moun- 
tains are  truly  grand.  Mr.  Wilson  informed  me  that  he  has 
often  sat  beside  his  camera  a whole  day  watching  a tree  to  get 
it  still.  On  the  floor  of  one  room  were  some  dozen  sets  of  appa- 
ratus placed  there  by  the  operators,  who  had  just  returned, 
after  being  away  some  weeks,  having  scarcely  exposed  a plate. 
On  another  floor  Mr.  Wilson,  .Tunr.,and  several  assistants,  might 
be  seen  packing  large  tin  boxes  with  sample  books  of  photos, 
preparing  for  a long  journey. 

In  answer  to  a question,  if  I might  relate  all  I saw,  Mr.  Wilson 
remarked  that  he  never  had  but  one  secret.  I forget  how  he  said 
it  was  let  out,  but  it  was  this  : he  had  seen  Mr.  Tunny,  of  Edin- 
burgh (his  initiator)  taking  glass  positives  and  then  converting 
them  into  negatives  ; he  conceived  that  an  instantaneous  result 
might  be  obtained  in  the  open  air  ; he  succeeded  admirably.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  many  of  these  negatives  ; they  are 
in  a perfect  state  of  preservation  ; the  ripples  on  the  water  and 
the  sharpness  of  the  oars  of  a boatman  testify  to  the  rapidity. 

I asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  quality  of  wet  versus 
dry  plates.  His  views  coincided  with  mine,  that  there  is  diffic alty 
in  getting  detail  and  pluck  in  the  foliage  without  over-exposing 
and  flattening  some  portions  of  the  picture.  He  is  seriously 
thinking  of  returning  to  the  wet  process. 

An  elder  son  of  Mr.  Wilson  conducts  the  portrait  branch  at  a 
superbly-appointed  studio  in  Crown  Street,  where  are  to  be 
seen  numerous  groups  of  Royalty.  Mr.  Wilson’s  presence  at 
Balmoral  is  very  frequent. 

If  I may  be  allowed  to  express  an  opinion,  although  Mr.  Wilson 
was  many  years  in  advance  of  his  time,  there  are  few,  even  now, 
who  can  equal  his  early  results. 

The  Glasgow  Photographers  at  Home. 

From  Aberdeen  I made  my  way  to  that  city  where,  as  the 
proverb  says,  “ It  only  snows  when  it  does  not  rain.'’  1 found 
all  the  photographers  fairly  busy.  I visited  one  of  the  oldest 
photographers,  Mr.  Urie  ; he  is  very  enthusiastic  over  a machine 
for  printing  by  development.  The  machine  is  certainly  ex- 
ceeding clever ; a roll  of  alpha  paper  is  arranged  by  clockwork 
to  pass  underneath  a negative,  a couple  of  ordinary  gas-burners 
are  placed  about  six  inches  from  the  plate,  the  clockwork  is  set 
in  motion,  and  after  a given  number  of  seconds  the  gas  burns 
itself  down,  while  the  changing  takes  place  (all  automatic).  I 
carefully  timed  about  two  dozen  prints,  and  saw  them  deve- 
loped ; the  resulting  prints  were  very  equal.  In  answer  to  a 
question  as  to  the  comparative  C03t,  I was  iuformed  that  they 
could  be  produced  fifty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  silver  printing.  Of 
course  I am  somewhat  sceptical  on  this  point.  I noticed  in  the 
strips  containing  thirteen  prints  about  four  that  might  be  con- 
sidered useless ; there  is  no  doubt  of  this.  However,  Mr.  LTrie 
is  turning  out  large  numbers  of  these  prints.  I saw  some 
dozens  of  rolls  of  paper  ready  to  be  sawn  in  strips  the  depth  of 
a C.D.V.  This  is  done  with  a fret-saw  ; the  machine  is 
patented,  but  how  it  differs  from  the  one  I saw  at  Cincinatti  last 
year  I am  unable  to  say. 

I visited  the  new  studios  of  Messrs.  Turnbull  and  Sons,  three 
in  number  ; they  are  splendidly  appointed.  I was  sorry  to  see 
such  good  work  being  done  at  such  low  prices.  I learn  that 
there  are  only  three  or  four  Glasgow  photographers  who  are  not 
doing  club  work. 

My  next  visit  was  to  the  gelatine  and  ice  works  of  Messrs. 
Verill,  of  Cathcart.  I did  not  see  anything  new.  The  p.-t  mises 
are  very  large ; I daresay  they  cover  more  space  than  any  1 have 
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seen.  They  turn  out  several  tons  of  ice  daily ; yet,  curiously, 
they  do  not  use  it  in  plate-making.  Their  water  is  drawn  from 
a very  deep  well,  and  the  temperature  all  the  year  round  is 
45°  Fall. 

I also  looked  into  a couple  of  stock  houses-  At  Mr.  Mason’s 
I saw  (.and  ordered  one)  a very  good  studio  camera  stand.  At 
McGhee  and  Bolton’s  I noticed  a new  washing  machine  for 
prints.  A model  of  the  same  I place  before  you  for  inspection. 

From  Glasgow  I returned  to  Edinburgh,  w'  ere  I had  the 
pleasure  of  attending  one  of  the  Monday  evenings  at  Mr.  Mathe- 
son’s  (an  enthusiastic  amateur).  I enjoyed  it  very  much,  meet- 
ing many  old  friends.  I had  the  good  fortune  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Club.  A good  deal  of 
time  was  taken  up  iu  discussing  the  altera  ions  of  one  of  the 
rules.  Many  novelties  had  to  be  carried  over  to  be  next  meet- 
ing. I think  the  Club  should  meet  weekly,  and  that  they  should 
enlarge  the  circle — iu  fact,  make  it  open  to  all.  Some  of  the 
members  think  it  would  ruin  the  Society.  I am  not  of  that 
opinion,  as  the  societies  iu  London  have  not  degenerated  in 
consequence  of  the  clubs. 


NOTE  ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  WORK  AT  HOTELS. 

BY  F.  PARTRIDGE. 

I have  been  compelled,  during  the  past  two  years,  to  do  a very 
large  amount  of  work  iu  rooms  such  as  1 find  at  country  hotels, 
with  such  conveniences  as  the  hotel  affords  or  I could  carry  iu 
an  ordinary  grip  sack.  The  first  thing  that  I put  into  it  was 
two  or  three  strips  of  black  cotton  cloth — silesia,  or  something 
of  that  sort.  Each  piece  I made  usually  about  six  feet  long  by 
a yard  wide.  Those  answered  1o  darken  windows,  &c.,  by  means 
of  a few  tacks,  which  I added  to  my  kit.  I could  darken  win- 
dows, I could  shut  out  electi ic  lights,  could  stop  up  transoms, 
and  be  independent  of  any  outside  light,  though  in  some  cases — 
one  I remember  in  Baltimore  particularly — 1 have  had  to  take 
the  blankets  from  the  bed,  the  bedclothes  aud  sheets,  and  make 
a dark-room  iu  that  way. 

The  next  thing  was  a light,  for  I carried  no  candle  and  no 
ruby  lantern.  I had  two  or  three  pieces  of  ruby  paper  folded  iu 
such  a way  and  put  in  my  valise  that  when  I was  ready  to  make 
a lantern  I could  fold  it  up  iu  a square  aud  put  a tin  plate  on  the 
top,  or  else  roll  it  up  and  set  a tin  plate  on  the  top;  and,  theD, 
as  1 came  in  at  night,  I bought  a couple  of  candles  at  the 
grocery,  and  was  prepared  for  my  work.  One  advantage  was, 
that  the  candles  were  not  very  hot,  and  the  paper  was  lighter, 
aud  packed  in  a smaller  space  thau  1 have  ever  seen  a ruby 
lantern.  Iu  fact,  they  occupied  about  twice  the  space  that  that 
sheet  of  paper  does. 

When  one  is  in  the  country,  one  often  finds  himself  nonplused 
for  lack  of  water.  I have  successfully  washed  plates  with  less 
than  a pitcher  full  of  water  to  pour  on  them.  I have  washed 
six  [dates  iu  an  evening  by  putting  them  into  a wash-bowl,  face 
down,  two  edges  together,  cob-house  fashion  ; changed  that 
water  once  or  twice  duiiug  the  evening,  and  found  the  hypo 
eliminated  sufficiently  so  that  the  plates  have  kept  eighteen 
months ; six  [dates  in  that  way  can  be  washed  iu  one  bowl  of 
water  after  having  got.  them  clean  by  pouring  water  from  the 
pitcher  upon  them.  To  those  of  us  who  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  washing  for  hours  in  running  water,  that  seems  remarkable, 
perhaps,  but  the  film  being  face  down  affords  the  very  best 
opportunity  for  the  dissolved  hypo  to  fall  directly  from  the 
[•late. — Anthony's  Bulk  tin. 

Comsponbciuc. 

PAPER  NEGATIVES. 

Sir, — In  your  leading  editorial  article  of  September  4th 
upon  Paper  Negatives,  you  allude  to  the  difficulty  some- 
times experienced  in  obtaining  sharp  prints  from  paper 
negatives.  Permit  me  to  cal!  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by  drying  the  nega- 
tive upon  a smooth  flat  surface,  such  as  talced  glass,  or 
polished  hard  rubber.  Negatives  so  prepared  have  a 
smooth  glossy  surface  without  cockles,  and  go  into  coi  tact 
with  the  albumen  paper  without  undue  pressure. 

The  large  prints  shown  by  the  Eastman  Dry  Plate  and 
Film  Company  at  the  Inventions  Exhibition  were  made 


from  paper  negatives  prepared  in  this  way  ; and  no  great 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  making  prints  from°such 
negatives  as  large  as  20  by  40  inches. 

Polished  sheets  of  hard  rubber  or  ebonite  are  better  for 
the  purpose  than  glass  prepared  with  talc,  for  the  reason 
that  the  negative  is  not  liable  to  stick  to  the  rubber,  as  it 
sometimes  does  to  the  glass  in  spite  of  all  care  that  may 
be  used.— Yours  respectfully,  George  Eastman. 


MR.  BOTTONE’S  PHOTO-MICROGRAPHS. 

Dear  Sir, — Since  Mr.  Walmsley  has  given  the  measure, 
ment  of  his  dung-fly's  foot,  and  of  the  field  of  his  quarter- 
objective  with  the  A ocular,  all  becomes  quite  clear  iu  his 
statements. 

My  triplet,  with  the  A ocular,  has  a field  of  T§g5  of  an 
inch.  (My  micrometer  is  one  of  Stanley’s,  and  is  divided 
to  IjOOOths.)  Of  course  there  arc  triplets  and  triplets. 
But  I shall  be  happy  to  mail  one  to  Mr.  Walmsley  or  any 
other  reader  of  the  Photographic  News  for  a Post  Office 
Order  for  ten  shillings,  and  will  choose  it  myself,  so  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  guarantee  it  to  be  equal  in  performance 
to  the  one  with  which  I ex  ecuted  the  foot  under  discussion. 

The  foot  from  which  I took  the  photograph  alluded  to 
measures,  fiom  tip  of  long  hair  to  end  of  second  joint, 
exactly  T§g,j  of  an  incli  ; bom  the  tip  of  one  claw  to  the 
tip  of  the  other,  of  an  inch.  1 fully  agree  with  Mr. 
Walmsley  as  to  the  propriety  of  giving  the  exact  magnifica- 
tion of  any  given  representation  ; but  he  must  bear  in 
mind  that  I am  not  responsible  for  the  minification  to 
which  Messrs.  Meisenbacli  found  it  necessary  to  subject 
my  correctly  measured  photographs  in  order  to  reduce 
them  to  the  size  of  a Photographic  News  supplement. 

Stanley  Hoad,  Carshalton.  s.  Bottom  e. 


THE  ROYAL  CORNWALL  POLYTECHNIC 
EXHIBITION. 

Dear  Sir,— I am  glad  to  notice  that  the  Committee  of 
the  Royal  Cornwall  Pol} technic  So- ie  y have  temporarily 
abandoned  Rule  7 in  their  “Regulations  for  Competition.” 
It  was  a most  objectionable  i ule,  and  has  prevented  many 
from  competing  after  having  taken  a medal  the  previous 
year  ; and  although  the  same  exhibitor  has  again  obtained 
the  fiist  silver  medal,  I trust  the  Committee  will  not  let 
this  act  prevent  them  in  permanently  confirming  the  wise 
course  they  have  taken  this  year.  I am  sure  they  will 
continue  iu  obtaining  a still  larger  number  of  exhibits  ami 
higher  standard  of  work  if  they  adopt  this  course,  which 
no  doubt  will  be  highly  gratifying  to  all  photographers. — 
4,  llichmand  Terrace , Derby.  II.  Jarvis, 


JJrocccbings  of  Societies. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

A meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  ou  Thursday,  the  21th  inst., 
J.  Barker  in  the  chair. 

A.  Haddon  gave  an  interesting  account  of  a recent  trip  to 
Paris.  There  was  no  difficulty,  he  said,  in  taking  gelatine  plates 
by  the  route  over  which  he  passed — viz  , Newhaven  and  Dieppe 
— but  the  officials  were  more  strict  at  Newhaven  on  the  return 
journey.  Being  informed  of  this,  he  explained  the  nature  and 
contents  of  his  packages  to  the  inspector,  who  allowed  them  to 
pass  unopened,  the  officials  contenting  themselves  by  closely 
scrutinising  the  remainder  of  bis  baggage.  He  advised  con- 
tinent d tourists  to  deal  fairly  with  the  Custom  House  officials, 
and  their  plates  would  be  passed  through  in  safety.  He  then 
spoke  of  the  necessity  for  special  permits  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
authorities  when  negatives  of  public  buildings  or  gardens  were 
desired  ; nevertheless,  they  secured  two  views  in  the  Bois  do 
Boulogne  while  waiting  for  a permit.  Street  views,  taken  from 
the  roof  of  an  omnibus,  did  not  require  a permit.  He  used  a piece 
of  cardboard  turned  up  at  each  end  as  a view  meter,  one  end 
carrying  the  sight,  and  the  other  a rectangular  aperture  large 
enough  to  include  the  subject. 
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The  ITon.  Sf.c.  found  no  difficulty  iu  taking  plates  through 
the  Customs  on  the  other  side.  There  was  more  scrutiny 
observed  when  they  returned  to  the  Thames  ; an  explanation  of 
the  contents,  however,  satisfied  the  oflicers. 

The  Chairman  thought  Mr.  H addon’ a extemporised  view- 
meter  excellent,  and  suggested  his  employing  holes  of  different 
diameters  to  correspond  with  any  lenses  that  might  be  carried. 

A.  L.  Henderson  said  he  had  not  brought  any  novelties  or 
photographic  discoveries  away  from  the  British  Association’s 
meeting  at  Aberdeen,  but  he  had  picked  up  a few  ideas  while  in 
Scotland,  lie  then  proceeded  to  read  an  account  of  a visit  to 
G.  W.  Wilson’s  establishment  (page  636),  after  which  he  passed 
rouud  a Wray  lens,  also  a rectangular  box  containing  lens,  shutter, 
focussing  screen,  and  four  quarter-plate  double  dark  slides 
arranged  as  a detective  camera.  Three  movements  were 
required  to  actuate  this  instrument  when  making  an  exposure — 
viz.,  to  pull  the  shutter  aside,  to  withdraw  t he  shutter  of  dark 
slide,  and  to  release  cord.  The  slides  were  changed  by  opening 
a door  at  the  back,  the  focussing  screen  folding  inwards;  the 
front  comprised  two  foldiug  doors  ; within  these  a lens  and 
guillotine  shutter  was  encased.  The  tension  of  a rubber  band 
on  the  shutter  was  regulated  by  a knob  on  the  exterior. 

The  Chairman,  referring  to  a discussion  on  stereoscopic  lenses 
at  a previous  meeting,  understood  that  stereoscopic  effect  could 
not  be  obtained  with  circular  lenses.  He  had,  therefore, 
brought  a number  of  examples  as  well  as  mounted  prisms. 
A short  discussion  followed,  in  which  it  was  pointed  out  that 
by  mounting  circular  lenses  so  that  the  visual  portions  were  not 
centres,  they  would  practically  become  prisms. 

W.  E.  Debbnham  desired  farther  information  regarding  the 
preparation  of  the  gelatine  reliefs  which  had  been  exhibited,  as 
he  was  not  aware  that  bichromated  gelatine  was  susceptible  to 
a reversed  action  of  light. 

A.  L.  Henderson  promised  to  obtain  further  details  con- 
cerning the  preparation  of  these  reliefs.  His  impression  was 
that  they  had  been  prepared  by  the  late  W.  B.  Woodbury. 

It  was  announced  that  smoking  concerts  will  take  place  on 
the  third  Thursdays  of  November,  January,  and  March. 


Amateur  Photographic  Association  of  Victoria. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  on  the 
20th  July.  The  report  and  balance  sheet  were  presented  and 
adopted,  and  the  following  officers  elected  for  the  year  1885-86. 

President — Dr.  Browuing. 

Vice-Presidents — J.  McEwan  and  E.  C.  Bell. 

Secretary — J.  H.  Harvey.  Treasurer — J.  J.  Fenton. 

Librarian — E.  A.  Walker, 

Custodian  of  Apparatus — E.  Purton. 

Committee— J.  Lcvens,  W.  Hiruen,  E.  J.  Hughes,  J.  Hoogk- 
limruer,  and  T.  Williams. 

The  second  annual  exhibition  was  referred  to  at  the  meeting, 
and  it  was  the  general  opinion  of  members  that  it  was  a great 
success.  It  was  held  on  the  2Gth  and  27th  of  June,  at  the  Con- 
gregational Hall,  Russel  Street,  Melbourne  (the  Royal  Society’s 
Ilail,  at  which  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Association  are  held, 
having  been  considered  scarcely  convenient  enough  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  large  number  of  exhibits  and  visitors 
which  was  expected).  There  was  a large  attendance  of  members 
and  the  general  public  on  each  night,  and  a small  charge  was 
made  to  the  public  for  admission,  the  proceeds  of  which  went  a 
considerable  way  towards  paying  the  expenses,  which  were 
rather  heavy.  The  exhibits  consisted  of  the  general  all-round 
work  of  the  members  of  the  Association,  aud  a contribution  from 
the  Amateur  Photographic  Association  of  Wellington,  New 
Zealand  ; these  were  supplemented  by  a few  exhibits  from  some 
of  the  Melbourne  professional  photographers.  A large  amount 
of  apparatus  was  showu  by  the  photographic  importing  houses, 
aud  some  was  exhibited  by  members  of  the  Association,  the 
latter  consisting  in  all  cases  of  special  pieces  of  apparatus  in- 
vented, and  in  some  instances  also  constructed,  by  the  members. 

In  an  adjoining  room  were  shown  at  intervals,  by  means  of 
the  optical  lanterns  of  the  Association,  a collection  of  trans- 
parencies selected  from  the  work  done  by  members  during  the 
year.  Some  of  these  were  of  a very  high  degree  of  excellence, 
and  the  “transparency  show,”  in  consequence,  became  very 
popular.  A few  transparencies  of  the  moon,  proluced  by 
members,  were  shown  ; the  negatives  from  which  they  were 
printed  were  obtained  at  the  Melbourne  Observatory,  and  were 
produced  by  the  late  Sir.  Turner  (au  amateur).  The  images  of 
the  moon  ou  the  negatives  were  about  3 inches  diameter.  Both 
negatives  and  transparencies  were  produced  on  wet  plates. 


Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  proper  representation  ■ 
of  the  Association  at  the  forthcoming  Indian  and  Colonial 
Exhibition,  which  is  t>  be  held  in  London  early  in  I88C.  There 
will,  no  doubt,  be  a good  show  of  prints  on  the  walls,  aud  a 
special  exhibit  in  the  form  of  transp  ireucies,  illustrative  of  the 
scenery  and  progress  of  the  Colony,  will  be  sent ; and  the  com- 
missioners for  the  Victorian  Court  have  arranged  to  have  them 
exhibited  of  au  evening.  The  subjects  will  include  views  taken 
in  the  cities  and  principal  towns  in  the  Colony. 

North  Staffordshire  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 
The  usual  fortnightly  meetiug  was  held  on  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 23rd,  C.  Ai.fieki  in  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  had  been  confirmed, 

The  Chairman,  introducing  the  subject  of  the  proposed  exhi- 
bition, suggested  that  each  member  bo  requested  by  the  Hon. 
Secretary  to  guarantee  a sum  of  money,  not  to  exceed  the 
amount  of  his  annual  subscription,  to  form  au  emergency  fund. 

The  proposition  was  carried,  A3  was  also  a resolution  that  the 
last  excursion  of  the  season  be  made  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  30th, 
to  Sliugborough  Park,  near  Stafford,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Earl  of  Lichfield. 

L Kelsai.l  showed  some  fine  photographs  of  the  interior  of 
Lichfield  Miu3ter,  taken  by  himself. 

Mr.  Hall  exhibited  a series  of  15  by  12  views  on  the  Severn, 
taken  on  a recent  tour  by  himself. 

After  some  interesting  discussion  ou  photographic  optics,  the 
meeting  terminated. 


Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  September 
21th,  the  President,  J.  II.  Day,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed, 

The  President  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  services  of  the 
late  Walter  Bentley  Woodbury  to  the  art-science  of  photo- 
graphy. 

Charles  A.  Tutnmins  was  elected  a member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Secretary  brought  forward  several  matters  of  general 
interest.  Referring,  first,  to  the  petition  to  the  Railways,  re 
reduced  fares,  &e.,  he  stated  that  twenty-six  societies  had  united 
in  signing  the  petition,  which  had  been  forwarded  to  some  of  the 
principal  Railway  Companies,  and  would  have  been  in  the  bands 
of  all  if  the  whole  of  the  forms  sent  out  had  been  signed  ; but 
many  of  the  societies  had  only  returned  two  or  three  forms  with 
signatures,  instead  of  lending  their  support  to  the  whole. 

The  Secretary  passed  round  a print  made  in  an  unusual 
manner  by  a member  of  the  Birkenhead  Association.  This  gentle- 
man had  broken  a negative  after  obtaining  a good  print.  In 
order  to  replace  it,  lie  placed  in  a printing-frame  a piece  of  plain 
glass  ; on  this  he  laid  the  print,  then  a gelatine  plate,  and  after  a 
suitable  exposure  to  gaslight,  a negative  was  developed,  which 
gave  priuts  of  such  excellence  that  nothing  but  a very  careful 
scrutiny  could  suggest  that  it  was  not  an  original  print.  It  was 
closely  examined,  and  considered  very  good  indeed.  He  next 
passed  round  two  samples  of  pyro.  The  first  was  prepared  as 
follows  last  October,  being  eleven  months  in  solution,  and  still 
absolutely  as  clear  and  colourless  as  plain  water: — Sulphite  of 
soda  four  ounces,  made  up  into  twenty-seven  and  a half  fluid 
ounces  with  boiling  water,  the  solution  carefully  made  neutral  to 
litmus  paper  with  citric  acid,  and  when  cool,  one  ounce  pyro- 
gallol  added.  The  second  preparation  was  sent  by  Marion  and 
Co.,  and  was  carefully  examined  by  all  the  members,  consisting 
of  solid  pyro  in  cakes,  which  broke  up  into  four-grain  pieces. 
The  Secretary  stated  that  this  form  wa3  a luxury  for  travelling 
purposes,  and  far  more  rapid  in  dissolving  than  the  American 
form,  while  the  cost  was  scarcely  one  half.  The  Secretary  drew 
the  attention  of  members  to  the  plan  of  development  in  two 
separate  solutions,  and  mentioned  that  a young  photographer 
had  called  on  him  a few  days  before,  and  shown  him  some  nega- 
tives, stating  that  he  had  for  seven  mouths  been  developing  first 
in  pyro  alone,  and  then  in  ammonia  and  bromide  alone,  and  that 
only  on  that  day  had  he  discovered  that  his  plan  was  not  the 
usual  mode  of  procedure. 

A question  was  then  taken  from  the  question-box,  asking  for 
the  best  mountant.  Several  substances  were  advocated  ; but 
starch  plus  a minute  portion  of  carbolic  acid,  or  for  large  prints 
starch  plus  a small  quantity  of  gelatine,  seemed  to  have  the 
preference  ; it  being  pointed  out  that  if  the  starch  were  allowed 
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to  cool,  and  then  squeezed  through  very  fine  muslin,  the  process 
became  exceedingly  simple. 

J.  H.  T.  Eixeiibkck  was  then  called  on  to  give  an  account  of 
his  recent  trip  to  Norway.  He  read  a series  of  extracts  from 
letters  sent  home  in  the  form  of  a diary,  and  mentioned  many 
interesting  facts,  which  were  listened  to  with  marked  attention. 
The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a very  large  collection  of  photo- 
graphs, 12  by  10  and  8^  by  6£,  which,  although  taken  in  many 
cases  under  circumstances  of  diiticulty,  were  very  fine,  and 
brought  before  the  members  the  wonderful  feat  .res  of  Norway 
in  the  most  conclusive  maimer. 


Derby  Photographic  Society. 

On  Tuesday  evening  a special  meeting  was  Le!  1 at  the  County 
Hotel,  Derby,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  Fred.  W. 
Simpson,  F.C.S.  (who  has  been  bon.  sectretary  of  the  Society 
since  its  commencement),  an  album  containing  the  photographs 
of  the  members  of  the  Society.  Among  those  present  were  the 
Rev.  T.  E.  M.  A.  Bradbury  (vicar  of  St.  Chad's,  Derby),  Dr. 
Bloe,  Messrs.  Bennett,  Bourdin,  Cooper,  Kaye,  Keene,  Lovejoy, 
Naylor,  Scotton,  and  Syke3.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev. 
T.  E.  Bradbcry,  and  the  minute-s  of  the  previous  meeting  were 
read  and  confirmed. 

The  Chairman,  iu  introducing  the  business  of  the  evening, 
said  that  a very  pleasant  duty  fell  to  his  lot.  He  had  known 
Mr.  Simpson  ever  since  the  formation  of  the  Society,  and  had  a 
profouud  respect  for  him,  and  was  sure  that  the  Society  owed  in 
a great  measure  its  prosperity  to  his  enthusiastic  efforts.  He 
was  pleased,  however,  to  kuow  that  Air.  Simpson  was  only 
leaving  Derby  to  fill  a more  important  position,  and  was  sure  he 
would  take  the  good  wishes  of  all  present  with  him. 

Mr.  Keene  (a  vice-president)  then  thanked  Mr.  Simpson  for 
his  valuable  services,  and  handed  the  album  to  him,  assuiiug  him 
that  he  would  carry  the  good  wishes  of  the  Society  with  him. 

In  responding,  Air.  Simpson  said  he  felt  he  had  many  things 
to  thank  the  Society  for.  In  the  first  place,  he  thanked  them 
for  the  handsome  present  which  Mr.  Keene,  in  the  name  of  the 
Society,  had  just  presented  to  him,  and  in  the  second  place  for 
allowing  him  the  opportunity  of  meeting  them  once  again  before 
taking  his  departure  from  Derby  ; and  lastly,  for  the  uniform 
kindness  and  good  will  he  had  received  from  all  during  the  time 
he  had  had  the  honour  of  being  their  secretary.  He  believed  it 
was  about  eighteen  months  since  a few  gentlemen  talked  over 
the  formation  of  this  Society  with  him,  and  he  was  sure  the 
success  which  had  attended  their  proceedings  had  far  exceeded 
their  most  sanguine  expectations.  He  little  thought  when  he 
occupied  the  post  of  hon.  sec.,  that  when  the  time  came  to  pass 
his  work  into  other  hands,  this  Society  would  be  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  Midland  Counties.  II-  was  pleased,  however,  that 
Mr.  Kaye  had  been  app  anted  his  successor,  for  ho  knew  he  had 
the  interests  of  the  Society  at  heart.  He  was  very  grateful  to 
Messrs.  Keene,  Kaye,  and  Scotton,  for  the  trouble  they  had 
taken  on  his  behalf,  and  to  the  S iciety  generally  for  the  hand 
some  present  ho  had  just  received,  lie  wished  the  Society  every 
prosperity  for  the  future. 

The  Secretary  read  letters  of  apol  >gv  from  Colonel  Hon 
R H.  de  Montmorency,  H.  Arnold  Bcmrose,  J.  C.  Merry,  and 
others,  and  stited  that  several  of  the  members  had  not  yet  neut 
iu  their  photographs,  but  that  he  hoped  to  forward  the  completed 
set  to  Air.  Simpson  very  shortly. 

The  members  present  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  evening 
in  asocial  manner,  W.  H.  Orme,  organist  at  St.  James’  Church, 
presiding  at  the  piano.  T.  Wood  and  T.  Scotton  favoured  the 
company  with  several  songs. 


Birmingham  Photographic  Society. 

A meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  September  24th,  in  the 
Technical  School,  Bridge  Street,  W.  J.  Harrison,  F.O  S.,  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and 
adopted,  and  the  usual  business  disposed  of, 

Mr.  Harrison  read  his  report  of  the  Society’s  excursion  to 
Haddon  Hall  on  Monday,  September  14th.  Although  the  weather 
was  not  what  it  should  have  been  for  a day’s  out  with  the 
camera,  those  who  had  assembled  at  the  station  seemed  deter- 
mined to  go,  the  raiu  ceasing  almost  coincidently  with  the  arrival 
ot  the  party  at  Knowsley.  A few  plates  were  exposed  on  the 
1 eacock  Inn,  its  picturesque  exterior  being  too  attractive  to  be 
resisted  by  the  knights  of  the  camera.  The  main  road  was  now 


taken  for  Haddon.  Crossing  the  bridge  the  Hall  camo  into  sight, 
and  several  pictures  of  its  lofty  walls  and  battlements,  peering 
out  from  the  encircling  woods,  were  secured.  Passing  Airs. 
Swaine’s  Cottage,  with  its  curious  box  trees  clipped  in  the  shape 
of  the  Rutland  crest,  the  steep  ascent  to  the  Hall  was  com- 
menced. Haddon  presents,  from  the  exterior,  an  imposing  as- 
pect. It  was  erected  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  and 
Henry  VIII.  The  great  charm  of  Haddou  lies  in  the  fact  that 
whilst  it  is  kept  in  perfect  repair,  everything  remains  unaltered, 
and  in  examining  its  inteiior,  wo  see  it  just  as  it  appeared  to  the 
eyes  of  its  inmates  during  the  16th  and  1 7th  centuries.  Passing 
through  the  old  oak  door,  we  find  ours.-lves  in  a spacious  court 
yard  ; on  the  right,  hand  is  a door  leading  to  the  chapel,  where  the 
principal  objects  of  attraction  are  the  font,  pulpit,  and  a stained 
glass  window,  whose  date  is  known  to  be  1 4 27.  Several  plates  were 
exposed  here,  the  exposure  varying  from  five  to  ten  minutes, 
with  rapid  plates  and  stops  J,  to  ^ . The  Banqueting  Hall  was 
next  visited,  but  as  this  room  is  very  dark  (requiring  exposure  of 
half  to  one  and  even  two  hours)  it  was  not  attempted.  1 Passing 
out  at  the  farther  door  the  garden  was  reached,  where  the  famous 
steps  leading  up  to  a terrace  walk  protected  by-  stone  balustrades 
next  engaged  the  attention  of  the  photographer.  At  the  end  of 
this  walk  we  see  the  low  door  through  which,  three  centuries 
ago,  Dorothy  Vernon,  the  heiress  of  the  place,  eloped  on  a ball 
night  with  her  lover,  Sir  John  Manners,  thus  bringing  the  Had- 
don estates  into  the  Rutland  family.  Several  plates  were  here 
exposed.  Returning  through  the  garden,  .->  long  flight  of  steps 
was  descended,  and  search  made  for  the  narrow  stone  foot-bridge 
across  the  Wye  by  which  the  happy  couple  crossed  the  stream. 
This  bridge,  with  the  woods  and  Hall  behind,  makes  a very 
pretty  picture,  several  members  exposing  plates.  During  the 
day  115  plates  were  exposed,  sizes  varying  from  to 

The  Chairman  next  announced  the  exhibits  on  the  table,  the 
work  of  the  members,  many  of  which  reflected  great  credit  on 
their  producers. 

All-.  Foster  wa3  next  called  upon  to  give  the  paper  of  the 
evening,  “Art  in  Photography.”  He  said  that  his  paper  would 
be  short,  but  after  reading  it  he  would  give  them  examples  on 
the  black-board  illustrating  what  he  had  said.  In  the  course  of 
his  remarks  he  urged  upon  all  to  make  a study  of  the  art,  and 
apply  it  to  photography  by  studying  the  works  of  our  great 
painters  and  photographers.  A good  plan,  Air.  Foster  said,  was 
that  on  looking  at  a picture  that  cither  pleased  or  displeased  us, 
to  find  out  why  it  did  so,  and  not  be  content  with  the  fact 
that  it  pleased  us  or  otherwise.  Mr.  Foster  next  showed  on  the 
black-board  the  way  to  divide  a picture  into  the  requisite  number 
of  parts,  showing  forth  the  points.  He  then  proceeded  to  show 
some  sketches  on  the  board,  pointing  out  what  to  put  iu  and 
what  t > avoid.  In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  said  that  he  hoped 
at  some  future  meeting  to  again  have  an  opportunity  of  showing 
some  more  sketches  on  the  board. 

The  Chairman  then  announced  a donation  of  books  to  the 
library  from  Air.  Foster,  for  which  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed. 


®alh  iit  ibt  Stubio. 

u 

Photographic  Pictures,  nv  James  Henderson,  of  Patna  by 
Ayr. — Before  us  we  have  a very  effective  series  of  pictorial 
subjects  irom  the  cameraof  J.  Henderson,  and  we  may  not  be  wrong 
in  predicting  that  he  will  make  a name  for  himself  in  that 
branch  of  photography,  which  is  at  once  the  most  difficult,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  attractive.  The  most  dramatic  of 
the  series  is  “ Caught  Out,”  and  shows  a group  of  fishermen 
surprised  by  the  game-keeper.  The  attitudes  and  expressions  of 
the  various  members  of  the  fishing  group  are  telling  in  the 
extreme,  while  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  game- keeper,  who 
stands  with  dog  close  at  his  heels.  In  another  picture,  which 
might  appropriately  be  called  “ Rest  after  Effort,”  the  keeper  is 
taking  his  ease  on  a grassy  bank  surrounded  by  his  dogs.  Fresh 
and  sparkling  is  t Iso  “ Scotch  Good-night,”  a leave-taking  at  a 
gite;  while  “The  Stiff  Yarn,”  which  shows  a group  of  seven 
young  people  in  a nook  on  the  Doon,  is  a picture  which  many 
would  prefer  to  the  others  as  an  exponent  of  facial  expression  ; 
it  is  remotely  founded  on  H.  P.  Robinson’s  “ Merry  Tale.”  We 
hope,  before  long,  to  present  one  of  J.  Henderson’s  pictures  to 
our  readers. 
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Hardmutii’s  Pencils  for  Retouching. — High-class  pencils, 
such  as  are  used  by  the  artist  or  the  retoucher,  have,  up  to  the 
present  time,  been  usually  made  with  the  lead  immovably  set  in 
the  shank  ; in  fact,  quite  on  the  old-fashioned  lines.  Messrs. 
L.  and  C.  Ilardmuth  now  send  us  a set  of  their  special  pencils, 
suited  for  retouching  or  other  artistic  work,  in  which  pencils  the 
leads  are  removable  and  renewable ; the  set  of  pencils  being 
mounted  in  a convenient  combination  of  box  and  rack.  As  re- 
gards hardness,  they  range  from  B BBBB  B — an  extra  soft 
pencil  for  bold  and  broad  strokes,  to  H H H H H H,  which  is 
furnished  with  an  extremely  hard  lead,  suited  for  the  finest 
outlines.  We  handed  these  pencils  over  to  an  experienced 
retouchcuse,  and  she  expressed  a most  favourable  opinion  of 
them. 

President  Newton  on  Amateur  Photographers. — At  the 
last  annual  dinner  of  the  photographic  section  of  the  American 
Institute,  the  President  said  : — 1 look  upon  the  amateur  photo- 
grapher as  one  under  the  influence  of  a pleasant  contagion, 
which,  as  a general  thing,  runs  its  course,  and  begins  to  subside 
in  about  two  years.  Of  course  the  time,  to  a certain  extent, 
depends  upon  whether  the  patient  has  it  in  a mild  or  virulent 
form,  and  becomes  incurable.  Such  instances,  however,  are  not 
common.  Among  the  many  who  have  come  within  the  range  of 
my  observation  in  the  last  twenty  years,  I can  recall  but  one  or 
two  instances  of  this  kind.  Our  worthy  general  superintendent, 
Charles  Wager  Hull,  had  it  in  its  severest  form,  and  was  con- 
sidered by  those  who  diagnosed  his  case  as  incurable.  He  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  finding  some  nostrum  (whether  patented  or 
not  I am  uninformed)  which  produced  an  hallucination,  or  pecu- 
liar mental  condition,  which  relieved  him  to  a great  extent  of 
the  most  aggravating  forms  of  the  complaint.  Ordinarily,  indi- 
viduals are  not  subject  to  a second  attack  of  an  inflammatory 
fever.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
Sometimes  a person  will  have  the  small-pox  a second  time,  usu- 
ally in  a mild  form.  With  this  amateur,  from  this  exception  to 
the  general  rule,  seems  to  hold  good,  as  I have  observed  occa- 
sional returns  in  a mild  form,  and  of  short  duration.  Our  good 
friend  (the  general  superintendent)  furnishes  a conspicuous 
example — a return  of  the  complaiut,  but  it  did  not  assume  an 
aggravated  form,  but  was,  as  is  usual,  of  a mild  type.  It  was 
caused  by  carelessness  or  indiscretion  on  his  part.  Shortly  after 
the  introduction  of  the  gelatine  dry  plate,  he  very  rashly  ex- 
posed himself  by  getting  a package  and  confining  himself  in  a 
small  dark  room  with  it  incautiously  open.  In  a short  time  his 
friends  noticed  the  unmistakable  return  of  the  premonatory 
symptoms.  Fortunately,  however,  it  developed  only  to  a mild 
form,  a kind  of  varioloid,  and  he  has  so  far  recovered  as  to  be 
able  successfully  to  withstand  the  eloquent  and  persuasive 
efforts  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  induce  him  to  be 
present  here  to-day.  I hope  this  will  be  a lesson  to  him,  and 
that  on  all  future  occasions  of  this  kind  self-defence,  if  not  the 
fever,  will  impel  his  presence. 

J.  Chapman  Jones’s  Lecture  Class  at  tse  Birkbeck 
Institution. — The  first  lecture  of  this  course  on  photography 
will  include  the  following  : — Preliminary — Methods  of  Study — - 
Light,  the  Active  Ageut — Light  Produces  Chemical  Effects — 
Evils  of  “ Rule-of-Thumb  ” Work — Advice  to  the  Beginner — 
What  is  Necessary — How  to  Begin  Intelligently  and  Csefully. 

Electric  Fans. — “What  is  this?”  asked  a broker,  as  he 
sauntered  into  a Wall  Street  banking, house  on  Saturday,  aud  fixed 
his  enquiring  ga/.e  on  a curious  little  machine,  from  which  there 
came  a subdued  whirr  aud  a current  of  air.  Then  he  put  out 
his  hand  to  investigate.  There  was  a subdued  snap,  and  he 
drew  it  back  with  three  fingers  cut  half  off.  While  the  clerks 
were  binding  up  his  wounds  previous  to  starting  him  off  for  the 
family  doctor,  they  explained  that  the  thing  which  he  saw  was 
an  electro- motor,  while  the  part  that  he  felt,  but  hadn’t  seen, 
was  an  eighteen  inch  fan,  making  2,200  revolutions  a minute. 
The  broker  went  home  with  his  curiosity  satisfied,  and  the  clerks 
decorated  the  machine  with  a huge  placard,  “ Hands  off!  ” There 
are  now  over  fifty  of  these  fans  in  use  in  the  downtown  district 
alone,  the  stock  exchange  and  most  of  the  leading  banking 
houses  having  them.  The  rent  for  a machine  is  15  dols.  a 
summer,  and  they  are  run  by  the  current  which  supplies  the 
lamps  at  night,  a fan  and  a lamp  requiring  the  same  amount  of 
power,  the  cost  of  either  being  l l-5th  cents  per  hour.  The  fans 
can  also  be  bought  outright.  A large  one  will  create  a current 
of  air  that  can  be  felt  at  a distance  of  fifty  feet.  They  are  made 
of  two  kinds  of  material,  metal  and  fibre.  The  latter  is  not  as 
durable,  but  it  isn’t  so  hard  on  the  fingers  of  the  inquisitive 


spectator.  [The  above  is  from  the  Next'  York  Tribune,  and  in 
reading  it  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  advantage  that  such 
an  arrangement  would  offer  to  English  plate  makers  if  we  had 
electricity  laid  on  in  our  towns.] 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  Wednes* 
day,  October  7th,  will  ba-  “ J'iew-Meter.s.” 


%a  Comspnbcnts. 

***  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Thomas  Milnthoup. — This  correspondent  explains  that  ho  has 
taken  a photograph  of  a Harvest  Festival,  and  that  some  other 
person  has  also  photographed  the  same  scene.  This  other  person 
imagines  that  ho  has  thereby  secured  a copyright  in  the  scene,  and 
threatens  our  correspondent  with  pains  and  penalties  if  he  sells 
his  own  photograph.  Strange  it  is  that  persons  should  be  so  ofc* 
tuse  as  to  imagine  that  in  registering  a photograph  they  secure 
more  than  a copyright  on  that  particular  photograph.  If  he  who 
first  registered  a photograph  of  a scene  were  to  thereby  secure  the 
sole  right  of  photographing  that  scene,  we  should  soon  have  to 
pay  a heavy  price  for  the  right  to  sell  views  of  London.  What  a 
rush  there  would  be  for  the  first  registration  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathe- 
dral ! Our  correspondent  should  register  his  photograph  if  he  has 
neither  sold  nor  given  away  a copy.  The  previous  sale  of  a copy 
invalidates  registration,  and  gives  every  one  the  liberty  to  copy  it, 
and  to  sell  the  copies. 

J.  V.  B.  (Holyhead). — We  shall  be  very  much  pleased  to  have  an 
article  in  which  you  describe  your  travels,  and  also  to  have  a few 
photographs  for  reproduction. 

J.  W.  Sykes.— Your  last  proposition  seems  to  us  to  be  the  most 
advisable ; but  we  recommend  you  to  go  in  for  a little  more  glass 
than  you  propose.  Let  the  vertical  light  be  about  8 feet  long 
(height,  as  you  propose,  4 feet),  and  the  bars  of  the  skylight  of 
the  length  you  propose  (7  feet)  ; but  the  light  might  extend  a 
trifle  farther  towards  the  north  and  south  than  you  suggest.  Ex- 
cess of  light  is  always  better  than  a deficiency  in  constructing  a 
studio,  ns  it  is  so  easy  to  use  curtains  or  screens. 

F.  Parson. — Thank  you  very  much  for  taking  the  trouble ; and 
should  you  get  the  information,  we  shall  be  glad  of  it. 

R.  Bkoadhead  (Leeds). — The  lens  was  made  long  before  triplets 
were  introduced,  and  the  fixture  in  the  middle  is  intended  to  take 
the  diaphragms.  Our  advice  is  that  you  should  not  attempt  to 
alter  the  lens. 

F.  Peakome. — The  book  is  published  by  Messrs.  Swan,  Sonnen- 
schein,  and  Co.,  London,  and  costs  2s.  Cd.  The  above  address 
will  no  doubt  be  sufficient,  but  we  believe  their  publishing  office  is 
either  in  Paternoster  Square  or  Paternoster  Row. 

W.  N.  Malby,  J.  P.  Gibson,  Jas.  Crichton,  F.  Whaley, 
W.  T.  Goodhew,  F.  W.  Buoadiiead,  II.  A.  Room,  and  P.  H. 
Emersom. — Received  with  thanks. 

T.  Evans. — We  have  not  obtained  the  exact  address,  but  at  the 
time  referred  to  he  lived  at  Hull ; we  think  in  the  Anlaby  Road. 
Should  we  obtain  the  exact  information  you  shall  hear. 

J.  B.  Currie. — Perhaps  the  details  may  stand  over  till  tho  affiair 
is  closed,  and  you  can  then  write  another  letter. 

Essex. — An  article  on  tho  subject  will  be  found  in  the  present 
number  of  the  News. 

F.  Stanley. — 1.  Tho  colour  is  quite  immaterial  as  regards  the 
point  at  issue,  the  main  point  beiug  to  make  sure  that  no  hypo- 
sulphite is  present.  2.  You  had  much  better  varnish  with  a thick 
solution  of  shellac  in  methylated  spirit;  tho  tar  will  give  trouble 
on  account  of  tho  extreme  slowness  with  which  it  drios.  3.  We 
think  that  no  harm  is  likely  to  result. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

[First  Notice.] 

At  the  Exhibition  Soiree  held  on  Saturday  last  there  was, 
as  usual,  a good  attendance  ; but  the  crush  somewhat  inter- 
fered with  the  examination  of  the  photographs.  The 
followiug  medals  have  been  awarded.  We  take  them  in 
accordance  with  the  sequence  of  the  catalogue  numbers. 

H.  Stevens,  “ Group  of  Orchids  ” ; H.  P.  ltobinson, 
“ Dawn  and  Sunset  ” ; T.  M.  Brownrigg,  “ Waterfall, 
Wharfedale ” ; W.  Symonds,  “Yacht-racing  Scenes”; 
W.  Muller,  “Views  in  the  Engadine”;  S.  Conway,  “ Views 
in  the  Southern  Tyrol  ” ; W.  J.  Byrne,  “ Home  Photo- 
graphs”; School  of  Military  Engineering,  “ Tintern 
Abbey,  and  Raglan  Castle”  (No.  254)  ; F.  Beasley,  Junr., 
“Views  near  Moritz”;  J.  Lafayette,  portrait  study, 
“Woman  and  Child”;  W.  Wainwright,  “Austrian 
Tyrol  ” ; W.  J.  Stillman,  “ Erectheum,  with  Mars  Hill  ” ; 
H.  Colard,  “ Okoma  ” ; W.  Noble,  “ Views  in  the  Euga- 
dine  ” ; Annan  and  Swan  (Photogravure),  “ A Fairy  Raid," 
after  Sir  Noel  Paton ; The  Autotype  Company  (Photo- 
gravure), “The  Pet  Lamb,”  from  water-colour  drawing  by 
Mary  Ely ; J.  Terras,  “ Figure  Study  ; ” W.  N.  Malby, 
“ Strengthening  the  Understanding." 

The  plants  photographed  by  Henry  Stevens  are  certainly 
very  fine,  and  the  judges  could  hardly  have  passed  over 
his  “ Group  of  Orchids  and  Ferns,  Life-size,”  No.  47,  with- 
out awarding  it  a medal,  while  his  “ Group  of  Rhododen- 
drons in  China  Jar,”  No.  334,  is  perhaps  equally  good. 
The  exhibitor,  as  a dealer  in  choice  plants,  has  excellent 
opportunity  of  selecting  fiue  specimens  for  photographing. 
Plants  are  naturally  graceful  and  elegant,  and  cannot  be 
galvanized  into  an  awkward  and  stiff  position  like  a sitter. 
Some  persons  invariably  make  a sitter  feel  awkward  and 
ill  at  ease,  and,  judging  from  the  figure  studies  which  the 
same  exhibitor  sends — “ Meditation,”  No.  46,  aud  “ A 
Rustic,"  No.  48 — we  should  imagine  that  he  possesses  the 
power  of  galvanizing  sitters  into  uneasiness  in  a very 
marked  degree.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more 
inartistic  and  waxwork-figure-like  than  these  studies. 

H.  P.  Robinson  sends  three  exhibits,  the  largest  of 
which,  “ Dawn  and  Sunset  ” (No.  74),  takes  a medal.  The 
general  effect  of  this  is  very  striking,  and  it  was  much 
admired  by  visitors  to  the  Soiree  on  Saturday  la9t.  It  is  a 
combination,  and  represents  a woman  seated  near  a win- 
dow, and  upon  whose  lap  is  an  infaut,  while  the  grand- 
father sits  near  the  fire  in  the  aimless,  musing  at  itude  of 
extreme  age.  “The  Valentine”  (No.  73),  and  “Who 
Could  Have  Thought  It?”  (No.  75),  are  companion  pic- 
tures; the  young  woman  who  is  shown  in  the  first  as 
having  read  the  missive,  is  depicted  iu  the  second  just  at 
the  time  when  she  realises  who  i3  the  sender-.  “ Hope 
Deferred”  (No.  36)  is  the  picture  we  like  best;  the 


attitude  of  the  dog  who  is  waiting  for  a snack,  and  the 
expression  of  the  lad  who,  while  eating  his  lunch,  holds  up 
a piece  in  a tantalising  way,  beiDg  admirable. 

T.  M.  Brownrigg,  whose  magnificent  views  in  Yorkshire 
(No.  92)  take  a medal,  exhibits  other  frames  which  do 
him  equal  credit. 

In  yachting  photography  we  have  pictures  of  really 
exceptional  excellence  in  the  medal  exhibit  of  W.  Symonds 
(No.  128),  the  central  picture  of  the  frame  showing  a 
tugging  match  ; but  all  have  a bright  and  lively  aspect, 
which  makes  them  exceptional  among  yachting  photo- 
graphs. W.  Muller’s  frame  (No.  161)  of  views  in  the 
Engadine  are  soft,  yet  bold  and  fully  gradated,  this  frame 
taking  the  medal ; but  his  other  frames  are  so  good  that, 
in  the  absence  of  No.  161,  he  would  doubtless  have  had  the 
same  award  for  one  of  them. 

We  need  say  nothing  in  praise  of  No.  182,  the  medalled 
exhibit  of  Seymour  Conway — views  in  the  Southern  Tyrol ; 
but  his  exhibits  are  not  confined  to  these.  The  frame  of 
home  photographs  (No.  224)  by  W.  J.  Byrne,  does  not 
please  us.  We  have  here  the  female  form  twisted  into  all 
manner  of  awkward  and  eccentric  attitudes,  and  lighted  in 
fantastic  ways.  This  kind  of  thing  — when  the  retoucher’s 
workisdone — goes  abroad  ashigh  photographic  art, stamped 
with  the  approval  of  the  Photographic  Society.  Ingenious, 
not  artistic,  expresses  our  view  of  the  varieties  of  position 
shown  in  frame  No.  224. 

The  School  of  M ilitary  Engineering  deserves  very  great 
credit  for  its  large  and  splendid  views  of  Tintern  Abbey 
and  Raglan  Castle  (No.  254).  Alpine  views  again — and 
excellent  views  into  the  bargain — are  those  shown  by  F. 
Beasley,  junr. ; and  it  is  his  frame  No.  258  that  takes 
the  medal ; all  his  frames  are  excellent,  but  this  is  the 
best. 

No.  320,  “ Mrs.  Scroope  Bernard  and  Child,”  by  J. 
Lafayette,  is  a very  striking  example  of  the  show-case  style 
in  photography.  In  these  cases  one  never  knows  how 
much  is  due  to  photography,  and  how  much  to  retouch- 
ing ; and  the  judges  should  act  with  much  caution. 

Grand  in  the  extreme  is  W.  J.  Stillman’s  medalled  exhibit 
(No.  339),  “Erectheum,  from  the  Parthenon  Temple  of 
Nike  Apteros,  Acropolis,  and  Thesium,  with  Mars  Hill.” 
Here  we  have  legitimate  photography  at  its  best.  W. 
Wainwright,  Junr.,  displays  the  beauties  of  the  Austriau 
Tyrol ; his  pictures  are  bright  and  good.  The  medal  he 
takes  is  well  deserved. 

The  interior  study  by  II.  Colard,  “ Okoma"  (No.  354), 
was  much  and  deservedly  admired  by  those  present  at  the 
soiree ; it  is  a production  of  very  exceptional  merit. 
“ Views  in  the  Engadine  " (No.  368),  by  Willi  im  Noble,  is 
a frame  containing  four  large  and  excellent  subjects,  and 
his  medal  is  well  bestowed. 

Two  examples  of  photo-engraviog  take  awards,  and  both 
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indicate  progress  in  this  important  direction.  The  Fairy- 
liaid,  after  Sir  Noel  Patou,  exhibited  by  Annan  and  Swan, 
is  understood  to  be  produced  by  the  etching  method  of 
Klic,  while  the  plate  of  the  exhibit  of  the  Autotype  Com- 
pany is  supposed  to  be  made  by  an  electrotyping  process 
based  upon  that  of  Col.  Waterhouse. 

The  tongue  of  a blow  fly  (No.  510),  by  M.  T.  Swift, 
has  received  an  award.  VV'e  hoped  we  had  seen  the  last  of 
this  ever-recurring  subject  among  photo-microscopists, 
and  cannot  trace  in  the  exhibit  any  particular  merit  which 
should  justify  the  judges  in  awarding  it  a medal. 

J.  Terras  takes  a richly-deserved  medal,  as  he  has  pro- 
duced some  real  pictures  by  photography.  He  illustrates 
the  power  of  the  gelatiuo-bromide  plate  to  do  justice  to 
the  dark  and  deep  shades  of  the  indoor  subject,  lie  has 
three  magnificent  studies  which  recall  the  Dutch  style  of 
painting,  the  first  of  these  being  the  one  taking  the  medal. 
They  are  Nos.  526, 

“ I sit  on  my  creepic, 

I spin  at  my  wheel, 

And  think  on  the  laddie 
That  lo’ed  mo  sae  wtel”  ; 

No.  527,  “Reading  the  News”;  and  No.  528,  “ Thinking 
it  Over.” 

We  now  come  to  the  picture  which  we  cannot  help  re- 
garding as  the  picture  of  the  Exhibition,  the  charming  little 
study  (No.  530)  by  W.  N.  Malby,  which  forms  our  supple- 
ment. Although  it  is  in  reality  a combination  of  two 
photographs,  the  union  is  so  perfect,  both  as  to  joining  and 
as  to  the  unity  of  lighting,  that  many  would  take  it  for  a 
photograph  taken  all  at  one  exposure.  lu  order  to  test 
this  matter  we — on  the  occasion  of  the  Soiree — took  the 
opinion  of  several  of  the  best  judges,  and  in  each  ease  the 
verdict  was,  “Taken  atone  exposure.”  Regarding  this 
picture  we  need  say  no  more,  as  a special  article  is  devoted 
to  W.  Malby’s  picture.  Other  works  by  Malby  in  the 
Exhibition  are  meritorious,  but  by  comparison  with  his 
medal  picture  they  suffer. 

We  may  sum  up  the  whole  exhibition  by  saying  that  it 
is  a good  one,  and  although  we  find  but  few  exhibits  of  the 
jumping  horse  or  leaping  man  type— exhibits  merely  in- 
tended to  illustrate  the  speed  of  gelatino-bromide  plates — 
we  find  everywhere  evidence  of  the  solid  advantages  which 
the  photographer  can  realise  by  the  use  of  the  modern  dry- 
plate. 

Foremost  among  these  evidences  may  be  mentioned  the 
number  of  photographs  taken  in  rooms  and  places  which 
are  too  dark  for  collodion  work ; the  pictures  of  Terras, 
526,  527,  and  528,  being  good  illustrations.  Again  may 
be  mentioned  the  home  portraits  of  Byrne ; although,  as  we 
before  mentioned,  they  have  their  faults,  they  indicate  a 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  photographer. 


OUR  SUPPLEMENT. 

Strengthening  the  Understanding  : By  W.  N.  Malby. 
This  picture  has  not  only  received  the  award  of  a medal 
at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society,  but  was 
warmly  admired  by  the  visitors  to  the  Soiree  on  Saturday. 
The  original  picture  is  small,  and  from  this  circumstance, 
aud  the  fact  that  it  was  not  placed  in  a very  prominent 
position,  it  is  quite  possible  that  many  visitors  to  the 
Exhibition  may  have  overlooked  it  altogether. 

We  need  say  nothing  in  praise  of  a picture  which  a 
large  proportion  of  those  present  on  Saturday  last  regarded 
as  the  gem  of  the  collection,  and  which  can  so  well  speak 
for  itself,  but  our  readers  will  be  interested  in  reading  the 
following  notes  by  the  artist  who  made  the  picture.  ° 

“ My  model  for  strengthening  the  understanding 
happened  to  be  passing  my  studio  door,  and,  looking  very 
dirty,  it  struck  me  it  was  possible  to  make  a picture  of 
him  if  I could  get  him  to  sit.  I managed  to  make  his 
acquaintance,  and  soon  found  out  his  profession  was  a 


bootmaker,  and  his  great  weakness  was  politics.  After  a 
lot  of  trouble,  I managed  to  get  him  into  the  studio;  but 
directly  I ventured  to  suggest  to  him  to  sit  for  a photo 
was  the  sign  for  his  making  for  the  door.  Beer  soon  made 
that  right,  and  to  get  an  empty  packing  case,  an  old  box, 
some  string,  and  cardboard,  was  the  work  of  two  or  three 
minutes. 

“The  greatest  difficulty  of  the  lot  was  to  make  him 
more  unt  dy  than  he  was  ; and  when  I asked  him  to  take 
off'  his  coat  he  jumped  up  and  said,  ‘ No  ; my  friends  will 
not  know  me  like  that.’ 

“ 1 got  the  expression  by  making  him  excited  over  the 
latest  speeches  (political),  and  at  the  last  moment  asked 
him  if  he  had  heard  of  the  defeat  of  the  Government,  and 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  upon  which  he  strained  his 
neck,  aud  said,  ‘ Government  defeated  ! where  ? ’ — and  then 
I got  him.  The  next  job  was  to  build  a shoemaker’s  shop  ; 
which  I did  in  my  printing  room,  and  then  printed  in  the 
picture.” 


TRIMMING  PRINTS. 

We  do  not  ntend  at  this  present  to  refer  to  common 
defects  in  trimming,  such  as  want  of  straightness  in  the 
lines  or  of  right-angularity  of  the  corners,  but  to  a far 
more  serious  defect  which  we  have  lately  noticed  in  cases 
where  we  should  by  no  means  have  expected  to  find  if. 

We  have  lately  seen  several  sets  of  prints  in  all  respects 
remarkably  good  in  themselves,  but  utterly  ruined  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  trimmed,  the  edges  of  the 
paper  not  having  been  trimmed  parallel  with  what  we  may 
call  the  vertical  axis  of  the  print.  In  several  cases  the 
defect  was  exceedingly  noticeable.  We  have  in  our  mind  at 
this  moment  the  case  of  an  interior  evidently  printed  from 
a negative  excellent  in  every  way,  in  the  taking  of  which 
the  back  of  the  camera  had  been  scrupulously  kept 
vertical ; the  print  was,  however,  trimmed  in  such  a way 
that  between  a vertical  line  of  the  picture  and  the  edge  of 
the  paper  there  was  convergence  almost  to  the  amount  of 
§ inch  iu  8 inches.  This  is  a flagrant  case,  one  in  which 
the  photographer  had  evidently,  simply  in  thoughtlessness, 
trimmed  his  priut  parallel  with  the  edge  as  marked  out  by 
the  edge  of  the  negative  from  which  it  was  printed. 

It  is  a very  simple  rule  that  where  a picture  represents 
vertical  lines  in  the  subject,  and  these  are  brought  out  as 
parallel  lines  in  the  print,  this  latter  must  have  its  sides 
trimmed  parallel  with  these  lines,  and  of  course  its  top  and 
bottom  at  right  angles  to  them. 

It  is  a rule  often  laid  down  by  photographic  authorities 
that  vertical  lines  in  the  subject  must  be  represented  by 
absolutely  parallel  lines  in  a photograph.  It  is  true  that, 
certain  conditions  being  fulfilled,  this  is  necessary  to  make 
the  perspective  correct  - that  is  to  say,  to  enable  the  picture 
to  produce  an  image  of  the  precise  same  form  on  the  retina 
of  the  eye  of  an  obse.ver  as  the  object  does.  It  may  at 
once  be  said,  however,  that  these  conditions  are  of  a some- 
what complicated  nature,  aud  are  most  unlikely  to  be  ob- 
served on  any  single  occasion  by  an  ordinary  observer. 
They  are,  that  the  picture  be  hung  in  a vertical  plane ; that 
the  distance  between  the  picture  and  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server be  equal  to  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  with  which 
the  picture  was  taken ; and  that,  in  fact,  the  eye  of  the 
observer  be  placed  in  relation  to  the  picture  as  the  camera 
was  to  the  subject. 

As  we  have  said,  these  conditions  are  never  likely  to  be 
fulfilled  by  the  ordinary  observer  of  a picture — or,  indeed, 
by  any  observer  except  as  a matter  of  experiment — and  for 
this  reason  it  becomes  merely  a question  of  whether,  as 
pictures  are  usually  looked  at,  the  most  pleasing  result  is 
produced  when  vertical  lines  are  shown  quite  parallel,  or 
slightly  convergent.  We  must  admit  that  we  ourselves 
consider  that  a slight  amount  of  convergence  towards  the 
top  of  the  picture  is  not  only  allowable,  but  is  advantage- 
ous, especially  in  the  case  of  very  high  pictures.  Indeed 
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the  ordinary  method  of  hanging  pictures,  sloping  with 
their  upper  edges  forward,  absolutely  requires,  if  correct 
perspective  is  to  be  obtained,  that  the  lines  converge  a 

little. 

Whether  the  reader  agrees  with  us  in  this  matter  or  not, 
he  must  agree  that  many  photographs  in  which  there  is  a 
slight  amount  of  convergence  of  vertical  lines  have  found 
acceptance  with  the  public.  What  we  wish  here  to  point 
out  is  the  precautions  which  should  be  observed  in  trim- 
miug  such  prints.  A moment’s  reflection  will  show  that 
it  will  not  do  to  trim  the  sides  of  the  print  parallel  with 
one  of  the  vertical  lines  near  cither  edge,  as  may  be  done 
when  such  lines  are  represented  parallel.  The  result  of 
such  trimming  will  be  to  make  the  object  appear  to  be 
falling  to  one  side.  Indeed,  it  is  only  with  a central  verti- 
cal line  that  the  sides  of  the  print  can  be  made  parallel. 
In  the  case  of  there  being  no  such  line,  we  should,  did  we 
wish  to  be  mathematically  correct,  proceed  to  get  the 
direction  of  trimming  in  the  following  manner  by  con- 
struction. Taking  a spare  print,  we  should  erect  a perpen- 
dicular from  any  vertical  line  represented  in  it,  and  a 
second  perpendicular  from  any  other  vertical  line,  so  plac- 
ing the  second  perpendicular  that  it  would  intersect  the 
first  in  the  print.  The  line  got  by  bisection  of  the  obtuse 
angle  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  perpendiculars 
would  be  one  with  which  the  sides  of  the  prints  are  to  be 
cut  parallel. 

In  practice  it  is  generally  quite  easy  to  divide  the  con- 
vergence by  eye,  the  only  difficulty  arising  when  the 
vertical  lines  are  all  on  one  side  of  the  picture. 

Another  fault  that  we  have  noticed  in  trimming  is  seen 
in  the  case  of  seascapes,  when  the  bottom  of  the  print  has 
not  been  trimmed  parallel  with  the  sea  horizons.  It  may 
be  taken  as  an  absolute  rule  that  where  the  sea  horizon  is 
visible,  the  bottom  and  top  of  the  print  should  be  cut 
parallel  with  it,  and  the  sides,  of  course,  at  right  angles  to 
it.  It  will  be  found  that  this  will  never  be  incompatible 
with  the  rules  giveu  for  vertical  lines  where  both  these 
and  a sea  horizon  are  visible  on  the  same  print. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  any  hori- 
zontal line  in  a landscape,  except  the  horizon  itself,  canuot 
be  taken  as  a basis  for  the  direction  of  trimming.  It  i8 
only  in  the  few  cases  where  such  horizontal  line  is  at  pre- 
cisely same  height  as  the  lens,  or  when  it  runs  at  right 
angles  with  the  axis  of  the  lens,  or  when  both  conditions 
are  fulfilled,  that  the  line  should  appear  horizontal  in  the 
picture. 

We  have  seen  many  a picture  in  which  a horizontal  line 
nearly,  but  not  quite,  fulfilled  one  or  other  or  both  of  the 
conditions  mentioned,  and  had  evidently  been  used  as  a 
guide  for  trimming  the  print,  with  the  result  that  the 
vertical  liue3  were  all  caused  to  appear  to  lean  to  one  side. 


WHO  SHOULD  HAVE  THE  HONOUR ? 

BY  ii.  r.  ROBINSON'. 

When  Sheridan’s  son  told  his  father  that  he  had  been 
down  a coal-mine  for  the  sake  of  being  able  to  say  he  had 
performed  such  an  exploit,  his  father,  with  a morality  that 
may  be  easily  appreciated  in  our  own  times,  replied  that  he 
could  as  easily  have  said  he  had  been  down  without 
actually  descending.  It  seems  to  be  an  equally  simple- 
minded  proceeding  now-a-days  for  a photographer  to  take 
his  own  photographs.  There  was  a time  when  an  amateur 
felt  that  the  least  that  could  be  expected  of  him  was  to 
select  the  subjects  and  make  the  exposures,  but  “we  have 
changed  all  that,”  and  would-be-thought-photographers 
can  now  get  everything  done  for  them  from  beginning  to 
end.  It  is,  I believe,  true,  or  at  any  rate  “ well  found,” 
that  a firm  of  photographers  at  Niagara  supply  exposed 
but  undeveloped  plates  of  the  Falls,  so  that  all  that  is 
necessary  to  become  a photographer  is  to  buy  one  of  these 
plates,  send  it  first  to  a developer,  then  to  a printer,  after- 
wards to  a mounter  and  framer,  and,  finally,  contribute  it  to 
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an  exhibition,  and  take  a medal  with  it.  It  is  inconvenient 
that  several  identical  piints  may  be  sent  in  with  the  names 
of  different  producers  on  them,  for  I hear  that  the  enter- 
prising American  photographers  are  doing  such  a roaring 
trade,  that  they  have  ceased  to  expose  their  plates  on  nature, 
and  take  them  from  a transparency  ; but  this  is  a risk  that 
has  been  run  for  years  by  those  who  buy  sky  negatives 
and  use  them  as  their  own. 

It  seems  almost  absurd  to  ask  the  question,  in  reference 
to  the  taking  of  a successful  photograph,  “ Who  should 
have  the  honour?”  but  it  is  now  a well  known  and  much- 
to-be-regretted  fact  that  medals  are  sometimes  awarded  to 
men  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  production  of  the 
picture  to  which  the  awards  were  made.  I know  of  one 
case  a year  or  two  ago,  in  which  the  taker  of  the  medal 
first  saw  the  picture  to  which  the  honour  was  awarded  in 
the  Exhibition  itself.  It  may  be  legally  honest  for  an  em- 
ployer to  claim  the  credit  for  work  for  which  he  has  paid, 
but  it  is  artistically  a crime  for  one  man  to  put  himself 
forward  as  the  producer  of  work  which  was  due  to  the 
genius — or,  to  put  it  more  mildly,  the  persevering  talent — of 
another.  If  this  was  followed  out  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
the  winning  of  medals  would  be  a mere  matter  of  money. 
The  one  who  could  afford  to  employ  the  best  talent  would 
have  the  advantage  over  all  others.  Sometimes  the  best- 
intentioned  jurors  are  defeated  by  the  very  persons  they 
try  to  help.  Some  years  ago  a jury  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain  endeavoured  to  do  justice,  in 
awarding  a medal  to  the  School  of  Military  Engineering, 
by  adding  the  remark  that  the  medal  was  intended  for  the 
actual  producer  of  the  picture,  and  not  to  the  general,  un- 
personal “ School.”  The  officer  under  whose  charge  the 
School  was  then  conducted,  replied  that  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  etiquette  to  mention  the  name  of  the  individual 
photographer,  aud  the  Council  of  the  Society  rather  weakly 
gave  way,  aud  allowed  the  medal  to  go  to  the  School ; and 
the  same  thing  has  occurred  over  and  over  again  down  to 
the  present  Exhibition.  In  the  art  of  war,  the  General 
usually  has  the  credit  of  a victory,  and  the  same  principle 
seems  sometimes  to  be  understood  in  lesser  arts,  such  as 
photography,  perhaps  because  a medal  may  be  as  difficult 
to  divide  as  Birdofredum  Sawin  supposed  Glory  to  be, 
when  he  said  the  glory  never  got  down  to  the  ranks. 

“An’  s’pose  wo  hod,  I wonder  how  you’re  going  to  contrive  its 

Division  so’s  to  give  a piece  to  twenty  thousand  privits.” 

It  was  afterwards  ingeniously  argued  that  the  function  of 
the  jury  was  to  determine  which  picture  merited  recogni- 
tion, not  which  photographer.  This  was  not  a bad  retort, 
as  far  as  it  went,  if  the  picture  was  a sentient  thing,  which 
could  accept  a medal  when  offered  to  it ; but  common- 
sense  would  surely  suggest  that  it  is  the  producer  of  a suc- 
cess who  should  be  decorated.  That  this  is  so,  is  evident. 

Medals  are  usually  stated  to  be  awarded  to  Mr. , for 

his  picture  No.  — , aud  the  theory  is,  however  erroneous 
the  assumption  may  be,  that  the  exhibitor  is  also  the  pro- 
ducer. 

In  only  one  instance  do  I remember  a master  modestly 
declining  to  take  the  credit  for  pictures  produced  by  his 
assistants,  and  we  have  to  go  to  America  for  our  example. 
At  the  last  American  Convention  a medal  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Ryder  for  a noble  display  of  photographs  ; but  with  a 
frankness  that,  as  things  go,  did  him  more  honour  than 
any  medal  could,  he  declined  to  accept  credit  for  work 
done  entirely  by  his  assistants. 

Can  anything  be  done  to  remedy  the  evil  ? It  would  be 
impossible  for  jurors  to  enquire  into  the  truth.  When  a 
man,  otherwise  unconvicted  of  falsehood,  sends  a picture 
to  an  exhibition  with  his  name  on  it,  the  managers  of  the 
exhibition  are  bound  to  believe  that  it  is  his  own  pro- 
duction, and  treat  it  accordingly.  I am  afraid  redress 
must  be  left  iu  the  hands  of  those  who  are  least  able  to 
help  themselves  —the  employed.  Iu  the  case  of  firms  there 
may  be  some  difficulty.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  to 
exhibit  means,  more  or  less,  to  advertise,  and  it  is  certainly 
more  profitable  to  advertise  the  firm  than  the  individual 
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members  of  it.  I knew  of  one  firm  that  got  over  the 
difficulty  by  taking  as  nearly  as  possible  an  equal  hand  in 
every  picture  made  to  exhibit  under  the  name  of  the  firm, 
and  if  either  of  them  got  ? particularly  bright  inspiration 
that  could  not  be  shared  by  his  partner,  the  result  was 
always  exhibited  in  the  name  of  the  individual ; the  medals 
for  other  productions  were  divided. 

Notwithstanding  what  I have  said  above,  I see  no 
objection  to  a photographer  accepting  assistance  in  the 
production  of  his  picture.  The  material-*,  tools,  and  the 
mechanical  parts  of  production  should  be  kept  distinct 
from  conception,  and  are  only  rational  aids  to  results. 
This  view  of  the  matter  was  very  abiy  put  some  years 
ago  by  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  News,  whose  remarks  I 
paraphrase.  Both  painters  and  sculptors  have  assistants  ; 
in  some  instances  it  is  well-known  that  these  assistants 
have  acquired  such  ability  as  almost  to  carry  out  the  whole 
work  of  their  masters  from  the  sketch  which  illustrates 
the  conception.  Again,  for  the  sculptor  who  has  made  his 
model  in  clay,  a great  part  of  the  work  is  carried  out  by 
other  hands  than  the  artist’s,  but  under  his  guidance.  For 
all  that,  on  beholding  the  finished  picture  or  statue,  it  is 
evident  that  both  painter  and  sculptor  are  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  in  the  production  of  these  works.  So  also  with 
photography  as  an  art.  To  conceive  and  to  carry  out  the 
production  of  the  negative  of  his  picture  is,  with  the 
photographer,  to  produce  and  be  the  author  of  the  work. 
It  is  no  more  necessary  for  him  to  have  prepared  his  plates 
or  mixed  his  developer,  than  for  the  painter  to  strain  his 
canvas  or  grind  his  colours.  To  sum  up  : if  a man  wants 
safely  and  honourably  to  put  his  name  on  any  photograph 
and  call  it  his  own,  the  subject  and  arrangement  should  be 
of  his  own  conception.  What  he  does  by  the  hand  of 
another  should  be  under  his  own  superintendence  and 
guidance,  and  the  delicate  and  important  parts,  such  as 
exposing  and  developing,  which  require  matured  judgment, 
should  be  done  by  himself. 


RESEARCHES  ON  THE  CHEMICAL  ACTION  OF 
LIGHT. 

BY  PROFESSOR  DR.  J.  M.  EDER. 

1. — Behaviour  to  light  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  and  mixtures 
of  the  same  with  other  substances.  2. — Relative  light  sensitive- 
ness of  ferri-cyan,  nitro-prussic,  and  other  iron  compounds. 
3. — Various  copper  compounds.  4. — Indigo  sulphate  of  soda. 
5. — Molybdic  acid.  0.  Decomposition  of  chlorine  arid  bromine 
water,  and  of  tincture  of  iodine  in  the  light,  and  the  influence  of 
organic  substances  upon  this  process.  7.— Decomposition  of  alco- 
holic solution  of  chromate  in  the  light.  8. — Decomposition  of 
iodide  of  mercury  by  light. 

1.— Behaviour  to  Light  of  Ferricyanide  of  Potas- 
sium, and  of  Mixtures  of  the  Same. 

It  is  well  known  that  an  aqueous  solution  of  ferri- 
cyanide of  potassium  becomes  decomposed  iu  the  light, 
with  the  formation  of  a blue  precipitate,  and  of  ferro- 
cyanideof  potassium.  Upon  the  duration  of  this  reaction, 
and  the  quantity  of  the  decomposition  products,  however, 
nothing  has  appeared.  For  the  study  of  these  points,  I 
placed  solutions  of  various  strengths  in  closed  flasks  from 
the  28th  July  to  the  2nd  November,  1884,  where  they 
received  the  action  of  the  sun  and  daylight,  and  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  same  another  sample  of 
the  same  solution  protected  from  light.  The  solution 
becomes  at  first  dark  brown,  afterwards  blue. 

After  a time,  a precipitate  of  Prussian  blue  was  formed,  in 
addition  to  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  free  hydrocyanic 
acid.  The  Prussian  blue  was  present  as  the  so-called  soluble 
Prussian  blue ; when  collected  upon  a filter  and  washed,  the 
filtrate  began  to  be  coloured  as  soon  as  the  greater  pait  of 
the  soluble  salts  had  been  removed.  For  the  quantitative 
estimation  of  the  precipitate,  I washed  towards  the  end  of 
the  operation  with  a very  dilute  solution  of  perchloride  of 

* Communicated  to  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Yienna. 


iron,  and  finally  with  alcohol.  The  precipitate  was  then 
dried  at  100°  C.,  and  weighed. 

The  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  the  filtrate,  which  gave 
neutral  reaction,  was  estimated  by  precipitation  with 
acetate  of  lead,  aud  treatment  of  the  precipitate  with  per- 
manganate of  potash.* 

The  formation  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  the  ferricyanide 
solution  exposed  to  light  makes  itself  evident  by  the  smell. 
Old  lighted  solutions,  by  warming  to  60°  C.,  develop  much 
hydrocyanic  acid  ; fresh  solutions,  on  the  other  hand,  yield 
very  little.  Similarly,  the  first,  by  distillation  with  bi- 
carbonate of  soda,  give  an  easily  recognisable  amount  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  in  the  distillate,  but  the  latter  an  ex- 
ceedingly small  quantity. 

The  quantities  of  decomposition  products  from  150  ccm. 
of  solution  was  estimated  in  solutions  of  various  concentra- 
tions, as  follows  : — 

An  eight  per  cent,  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium 
separated — : 0*041  grammes  of  Berlin  blue,  and  0703 
grammes  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

A four  per  cent,  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium 
separated  0'0l7  grammes  of  Berlin  blue,  and  0-432  grammes 
of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

A one  per  cent,  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium 
separated  0-023  grammes  of  Berlin  blue,  and  0 322  grammes 
of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

From  this  it  appears  that  for  each  pn-t  by  weight  of 
Berlin  blue,  there  is  formed  from  7 to  25  parts  of  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium  (besides  hydrocyanic  acid).  A (me 
per  cent,  solution  is  relatively7  more  quickly  decomposed 
than  an  eight  per  cent,  solution. 

Mixtures  of  solution  of  ferticyanide  of  potassium  with 
sugar  or  oxalic  salts  are  decomposed  in  the  light  more 
quickly.  A solution  (150  c.cm.)  which  contained  : 

Eight  per  cent,  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  and  eight 
per  cent,  of  sugar,  gave  0 092  grammes  of  Berlin  blue,  and 
1*032  grammes  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

One  per  cent,  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  and  £ per 
cent,  of  oxalate  of  ammonium,  gave  *9  grammes  of  Berlin 
blue,  and  0 64  grammes  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

E'ght  per  cent,  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  and  four 
per  cent,  of  oxalate  of  ammonium,  gave  *9  grammes  of  Ber- 
lin blue,  and  0*528  grammes  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

These  mixtures,  then,  are  decomposed  quicker  than  pure 
ferricyanide  of  potassium.  That  the  one  per  cent,  solution 
gave  on  analysis  a greater  amount  of  ferrocyanide  may  be 
due  to  an  inexactitude  in  estimation. 

Ferricyanide  of  potassium  and  citrate  of  potash  behave 
similarly  to  the  mixture  with  oxalate. 

A solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  added  to  acetate 
of  lead,  gives  in  the  light  a bluish-white  precipitate  of 
ferrocyanide  of  lead,  which  can  be  extracted  by  means  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  as  well  as  Prussian  blue. 

Ferricyanide  of  potassium,  and  sulphate  of  uranium,  is 
more  sensitive,  then,  than  the  foregoing  mixture  ; it  gives 
a reddish  brown  precipitate,  which  contains  much  ferro- 
cyanide of  uranium. 

Ferricyanide  of  potassium  and  bichloride  of  mercury 
mixed  are  much  more  sensitive  to  light  than  either  alone. 
Chloride  of  mercury7,  Prussian  green,  and  hydrocyanic  acid 
are  formed. 

2. — Relative  Sensitiveness  to  Light  of  Ferricyan, 

•NlTROrRUSSIDE,  AND  OTHER  IRON  COMPOUNDS. 

Dissolved  ferricyauide  of  potassium  is  less  sensitive  to 
light  than  the  ammonium  salt.  B ith  are,  iu  the  absence 
of  light,  very  permanent.  Solutiou  of  bydroferri- 
cyanogen  becomes  blue  even  in  darkness,  quicker  however 
in  the  light. 

Pure  ferricyanide  of  iron  behaves  with  light  like  a 
mixture  of  ferricyanide  of  potasdum  and  iron-alum.  The 
last  named  decomposes  iu  darkness  with  the  formation  of 

* The  ferrocyanide  of  lead  was  first  dissolved  in  caustic  potash,  and 
then  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
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Berlin  blue  and  hydrocyanic  acid  ; in  the  light,  the  pro- 
cess is  much  more  rapid. 

F.r  i yinide  of  potassium  with  perchloride  of  iron 
(equivalent  proportions)  is  also  very  unstable  in  darkness. 
At  first,  Prussian  blue  is  formed,  subsequently'  (after  three 
months’  exposure  to  light)  Prussian  green  ; this  precipitate 
yields,  after  decomposition  with  potash,  ferrocyanide  as 
well  as  ferricyanide  of  potassium.  Excess  of  perchloride 
of  iron  forms  Prussian  green  at  the  beginning.  In  the  light 
the  action  is  about  three  times  quicker  than  in  darkness. 
With  excess  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  blue  is  first 
formed,  then  green.  Hydrocyanic  acid  is  produced  at  the 
same  time  (even  in  darkness). 

Dissolved  nitroprusside  of  sodium,  the  sensitiveness  to 
light  of  which  has  been  long  known,  is  about  twenty'  times 
more  sensitive  than  ferri  cyanide  of  potassium.  Berlin 
blue  and  hydrocyanic  acid  are  formed  in  the  light,  and  the 
solution  acquires  a strong  acid  reaction. 

Nitroprusside  of  sodium  with  perchloride  of  iron  is  about 
twenty  times  more  sensitive  to  light  than  the  first  alone, 
and  approaches  the  seusitivehess  of  ferri-oxalate. 

The  following  table  gives  the  telative  quantitative  de- 
composition of  the  vatiom  substances  in  40  ccm.of  solution 
at  3 per  cent,  after  four  days’  exposure  to  light : — 

1.  I ron -ammonia  alum  + oxalic  acid  gives  0‘028 
grammes  of  iron  oxide  (present  as  oxalate). 

2.  Iron-ammonia  alum  -f-  citric  a.-id  gives  0 015  grammes 
of  iron  oxide  (present  as  citrate). 

3.  The  double  peroxalate  of  iron  and  potassium  gives 
0 022  grammes  of  iron-oxide  (present  as  oxalate). 

4.  Ferric  oxalate  gives  0030  grammes  of  iron-oxide 
(present  as  oxalate). 

5.  Nitroprusside  of  soda  gives  0 002  grammes  of  Prussian 
blue. 

0.  Nitroprusside  of  soda  aud  perchloride  of  iron  give 
0'0.39  gramme  of  Prussian  blue. 

7.  Ferricyanide  of  potassium  and  iron-alum*  give 
0-004  gramme  of  Berliu  blue. 

8.  Ferricyanide  of  potassium  and  perchloride  of  iron 
yield  in  the  light  0 039  gramme  of  Berlin  blue. 

9.  Ferricyanide  of  potassium  and  chloride  of  iron  (in 
darkness)  give  0022  gramme  of  Berlin  blue.  Difference= 
0 01 7 gramme. 

10.  Iron-ammonia  alum  and  sugar  \ 

11.  „ „ alcohol  v no  reduction. 

12.  „ „ urea  ) 

Iron-alum  with  oxalic  or  citric  acid  decomposes  more 
slowly  than  ferrioxalate.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  perchloride  of  iron  with  oxalic  acid  decomposes 
more  rapidly  in  the  light  than  ferric  sulphate  (in  the  form 
of  the  ammonium  double  salt).  With  oxalic  acid  in  this 
case,  therefore,  the  relative  photo-chemical  decomposition 
of  the  chlorides  exceeds  that  of  the  oxides.  Perchloride  of 
iron  with  alcohol  decomposes  quickly  in  the  sun,  with  the 
formation  of  chloride  of  iron ; persulphate  of  iron  with 
alcohol  is  permanent  in  the  light. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CAUSE  AND  PREVENTION  OF  FRILLING  IN 
DRY  PLATES. 

BY  P.  F.  REINSCH. 

It  is  a recognized  fact  that  even  with  the  best  gelatine  dry’ 
plates,  and  w ith  all  the  care  that  may' be  employed,  frilling 
and  blistering  will  sometimes  show  themselves  after  fixing 
during  the  washing.  The  cause  of  this  defect  in  the  gela 
tine  film  has  often  been  discussed,  and  without,  however, 
sufficient  ground  being  given,  or  a satisfactory  remedy 
being  supplied,  in  the  course  of  experiments  I have  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  the  cause  of  frilling.  A fixed  plate 
was  washed  with  water  from  the  cistern  which  had  been 
filled  with  ordinary  spring  water  having  a temperature  of 

* This  mixture  suffered  so  little  decomposition  during  the  time  specified 
in  darkness,  that  no  precipitate  that  could  be  weighed  was  formed. 


about  16°  Cent.,  the  temperature  of  the  dark-room  being 
about  21  '5°  Cent.  Soon  small  frillings  formed  at  the  edge 
of  the  plate,  w'hich,  during  continued  washing,  increased 
until  the  film  was  covered.  A second  plate  of  the  same 
size  was  then  washed  in  the  same  dark-room  with  a stream 
of  water  the  temperature  of  which  was  identical  with  that 
of  the  room,  viz.,  215u  Cent.  Ou  this  plate,  one  of  the 
same  make,  no  trace  of  frilling  was  discoverable. 

This  experiment  shows  that  even  so  slight  a difference  of 
temperature  as  3 8°  Centigrade  is  sufficient  to  cause 
frilling. 


ARTISTIC  FEELING  IN  TllOTOGRAl’HY. 

BY  A.  H.  WALL. 

Part  VI.— On  the  Treatment  of  Skies  and  Clouds 
As  I take  pen  in  handJ[to  deal  with  this  section  of  my 
subject,  I recall,  with  a smile,  one  of  the  earliest  crusades 
against  the  inartistic  in  photography  with  which  I happened 
to  be  connected.  It  began,  I think,  in  1859  or  ’60,  at  the 
South  London  Photographic  Society — at  that  time  in  its 
beginning — and  was  projected  against  the  then  common 
practice  of  substituting  for  skies  and  clouds,  bare,  blauk, 
flat,  masses  of  opaque  white  paper.  By  thus  leaving 
nothing  at  all  where  air  and  light  should  play  their  most 
important  and  prominent  parts,  it  was  actually  believed  by 
whole  hosts  of  operators  that  a landscape  photograph  was 
wonderfully  improved  ! All  kinds  of  ingenious  dodges 
were  introduced  to  “ stop  out  skies”  in  the  negative,  so 
that  the  pure  and  perfect  blankness  of  the  paper  should 
not  be  destroyed.  For  my  poor  part,  I made  a vigorous 
onslaught,  and  luckily,  not  without  some  effect,  inasmuch 
as  most  of  the  more  active,  tasteful,  and  prominent  members 
of  the  “ societies,”  backed  by  the  journals,  seconded  the 
effort,  which  at  last  so  prevailed  that  “ white  skies,"  as 
they  were  comically  called,  instead  of  being  the  rule, 
became  the  exception,  and  are  now,  I suppose,  quite  un- 
known. 

Then  came  the  days  of  “ printed-in  skies,”  with  clouds 
made  on  the  printing  with — Heaven  bless  the  mark!  — 
cotton-w'ool.  To  some  extent  this  was  improvement.  The 
over- powering  mass  of  staring  white  did  not  throw  all  the 
tones  of  the  landscape  utterly  out  of  keeping,  robbing  the 
high-lights  of  their  luminousness,  and,  by  contrast,  making 
the  heavier  cast-shadows  look  unnaturally  black  and 
heavy  ; but  they  were  no  more  like  air  and  light  than  the 
white  paper  “ skies  ” were.  You  saw  at  a glance-that  they 
were  artificial.  They  were,  indeed,  glaringly  so,  being 
altogether  due  to  the  operator,  and  entirely  unconnected 
with  what  the  lens  gave.  How  could  there  be  anything 
in  common  with  a pulled-out  piece  of  cotton-wool  laid  on 
a flat-toned  surface,  and  that  exquisitely  wonderful  and 
beautiful  region  of  ever-varying  depths,  surfaces,  forms, 
and  effects — the  sky  ? 

The  light  and  shade  of  clouds  are  wonderfully  subtle 
and  expressive  in  their  gradations,  and  always  full  of 
pregDant  meanings.  They  accumulate  in  endless  diversity 
of  expressive  forms,  a vast  universe  of  changeful  beauty, 
alike  glorious  in  the  grandeur  of  their  larger  masses,  and  in 
the  tender  delicacy  of  their  most  diminished  forms.  They 
have,  of  course,  their  aerial  and  linear  perspective  ; their 
outlines  and  their  surface  variations,  marked  by  high- 
lights, half-tones,  aud  reflected  lights,  all  indicating  the 
chief  governing  influences  of  the  landscape,  such  as  the 
source  and  kiud  of  illumination,  the  atmospheric  con- 
ditions which  rule  in  the  picture’s  more  promiueut  and 
powerful  effects,  and  with  which,  I need  hardly  say,  they 
should  always  be  in  natural  harmony.  Ilow  could  all  this 
have  been  obtained  with  cotton-wool  and  a “ printed  in 
sky”?  Yet  it  was  once  a very  common  belief  that  they 
could  be  so  obtained,  and  I remember  some  good  folk  were 
almost  angry — indeed,  some  were  quite — with  those  who 
said  they  couldn’t. 

Blunders  of  the  same  kind  are  not,  however,  confine!  5 


Fig.  1. 

collection  V What  would  that  picture  be  without  its  sky 
and  its  clouds  ? You  cau  hardly  imagine  one  pint  without 


Fig.  3. 

which  the  sky  gives  it,  and  the  water  aids,  and  the  way 
in  which  breadth  is  secured  by  the  light  sail  of  the  fishing 
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Fig.  2. 


the  attention  of  photographic  art  students  as  a vital 
necessity  iu  all  good  landscape  art.  One  point  which  1 
have  chiefly  iu  view  is  that  ofjja  focus  of  light  and  dark 


photographers.  Not  a few  artists  have  perpetrated  them, 
and,  indeed,  some  of  these  blunderers  were  not  only  clever, 
but  even  great  artists.  Thus,  in  Turner’s  “ Shipwreck,” 
as  Buskin  first  pointed  out,  the  stormy  waves  are  without 
foam,  and  the  air  above  them  has  no  spray  in  it.  “ Noue 
of  the  white  touches  iu  these  seas,”  he  said,  “ have  in  ti  e 
least  the  construction  or  softness  of  foam”;  and  he 
added,  although  this  work  displayed  “infinitely  more 
power  of  figure-painting  than  ever  landscape  painter 
showed  before,”  yet  “in  such  a sea  as  this  of  the  ship- 
wreck, tire  figures,  even  in  the  nearest  boat,  would  have 
been  visible  only  in  dim  fragments  through  the  mist  of 
spray.” 

He  says,  too:  “ There  is  a worse  fault  in’ this  picture 
than  the  want  of  spray.  Nobody  is  wet.  Every  figure 
in  the  boat  is  as  dry  as  if  they  all  were  travelling  by 
waggon  through  the  in’and  counties.  There  is  no  sense, 
in  the  first  place,  of  their  clothes  clinging  to  their  bodies; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  no  surface  is  reflective.” 

Some  few  months  since,  by-the-bye,  I was  on  the 
South  Coast — at  llognor — where  I purchased  from  the 
studio  of  a local  photographer,  whose  shop  faces  the  sea, 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  photographs  of  stormy  waves 
taken  from  the  shore  that  I ever  saw.  The  foam  forms 
were  especially  curious— torn  and  rent,  and  cast  upward 
to  a great  height  by  violent  action  in  the  most  singular 
way.  The  air,  thick  with  spray,  was  realised  by  the  lens 
with  the  utmost  perfection  and  accuracy  ; while  the  rush 
and  leap  of  the  furious  water,  it3  fierce  dash,  its  sudden 
rushiug  back,  as  if  to  gain  fresh  impetus  for  another 
spriug,  the  wild  shock  of  its  conflict,  furious  waves 
struggling  one  with  another  in  the  fiercest  intensity  of 
their  rage,  heaving  and  sinking,  writhing  and  tossiug  iu 
a bewildering  mass,  held  me  spell  bound  before  the 
window  in  which  I first  saw  it.  In  a smaller  photograph 
of  the  scene  the  effect  was  that  of  over-crowding,  too 
much  in  too  little.  In  the  exhibited  enlargement  it  was 
simply  tnaguificeuf,  as  I could  not  help  telling  the  pleasant 
young  lady  from  whom  I purchased  my  copy,  which  I 
called  exultiugly  a wonderful  lesson  iu  seascape.  Some 
splendid  examples  of  skies  and  clouds  are  also  to  be  seen 
in  Mr.  Donkin’s  large  Alpine  photographs. 

But  to  go  back,  and  yet  remain  with  Turner.  Do  you 
remember  his  “ Rain,  Steam,  and  Speed”  in  the  National 


the  other,  so  perfect  is  their  union.  The  sky  is  nearly 
everything  ; all  the  beauty  and  expression  in  that  wonder- 
ful painting  seem  concentrated  in  if.  Take  again  his  “ Line 
Fishing  off  Hastings,”  and  see  how  essentially  the  land- 
scape is  part  of  the  sky,  and  the  sky  of  the  landscape  ; how 
completely  in  unison  are  the  water  and  the  sky,  the 
motions  of  the  clouds,  and  those  of  the  waves,  both  telling 
in  different  ways  precisely  the  same  story.  “ Calais  Tier,” 
which  Ruskin  says  was  the  picture  which  first  bore  “ the 
sign  manual”  of  his  “colossal  power,”  is  a fine  illustra- 
tion of  harmony  between  stormy  water,  sky,  and  cloud. 
“ We  have  here,”  said  the  great  art  critic,  “ the  richest, 
wildest,  and  most  difficult  composition,”  with  exquisite 
appreciation  of  form  and  effect  in  sea  and  sky.”  Although, 
as  he  also,  with  a sharp  touch  of  satire,  wrote,  “ It  is  very 
squally'  and  windy,  but  the  fishing  boats  are  going  to  sea, 
and  the  packet  is  coming  in  in  her  usual  way,  and  the  flit 
fish  are  a topic  of  principal  interest  on  the  pier.  Nobody 
is  frightened,  and  there  is  no  danger." 

I have  made  (fig.  1)  a black  and  white  sketch  of  the 
general  effect  of  this  picture  roughly  put  in,  and  altogether 
without  the  wonderful  detail  and  softness  of  the  original, 
but  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  lend  some  force  to  my  remarks  as 
to  that  unity  of  effect  which  1 am  trying  to  impress  upon 
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boat,  which  carries  the  eye  from  the  waves  upward  to  the 
mod  iu^n-'e  light— that  in  the  sky. 

The  part  contrast  plays  in  at  once  intensifying  the 
brilliancy  of  light,  aud  increasing  depth  of  shade,  will  be 
further  seen  in  fig  2,  which  is  fiom  an  etching  by  the  Rev. 
E.  P.  Owen,  and  will  serve  also  to  show  how  a weird,  wild, 
romantically  picturesque  effect  may  be  obtained  by  com- 
bination of  sky  and  cloud.  Take  away  the  sky  belonging 
to  this  picture,  as  I have  done  in  fig  3,  aud  see  how 
different  is  the  reside.  The  powerful  sentiment  and  feel- 
ing of  the  picture  at  once  vanish. 

The  remaining  sketch,  fig.  4,  is  from  another  etching 


Fig.  4. 

by  the  same  artist,  again  illustrative,  but  in  a different 
way,  of  thus  focussing  the  effect  by  contrast.  Here,  the 
dark  tower  and  battlements  of  the  ancient  bridge  at 
Shrewsbury,  called  the  Welsh  Bridge,  comes  into  direct 
contrast  with  the  strongest  light  in  the  lightest  part  of  the 
picture — the  sky— and  thereby  adds  greatly  to  the  aiirial 
and  luminous  effect  of  the  entire  picture.  Here,  again,  it 
will  be  seen  how  the  composition,  natural  truths,  aud  pic- 
turesque effects  are  all  served  by  sky  and  cloud. 

I shall  resume  this  subject  in  my  next  paper. 

(To  be  continued). 


PANORAMIC  VIEWS. 

A r.vNOKAMA,  in  popular  phraseology,  is  a picture  of  a decidedly 
oblong  form,  embracing  a very  wide  angular  extent  of  subject. 
The  perspective  iu  a panorama  differs  from  that  known  as  plane 
perspective.  Every  portion  of  the  view  that  is  to  be  depicted 
in  panoramic  perspective  by  a lens  must  pass  axially  through  the 
lens.  In  ordinary  photographic  operations  in  which  the  per- 
spective is  plane,  only  the  centre  of  the  view  fulfils  this  condi- 
tion, all  the  rest  being  depicted  obliquely.  Hence,  in  order  to 
photograph  with  panoramic  correctness,  the  camera  should  be 
mounted  on  a pivot  and  the  lens  directed  in  succession  to  every 
part — on  a horizontal  plane-  of  the  view  that  is  to  be  taken, 
provision  being  made  to  shut  out  from  the  sight  of  the  lens  all 
of  the  sensitive  plate,  except  a narrow  strip  exposed  behind  a 
slit,  the  plate  being  made  to  pass  with  a steady  motion  behind 
it,  while  the  camera  is  being  rotated  on  the  stand. 

This  is  one  of  two  forms  of  panoramic  camera,  the  other  beiog 
one  in  which  the  lens  is  an  absolutely  spherical  globe  formed  of 
a glass  shell,  the  interior  being  filled  with  water.  With  such  a 
lens  it  is  evident  that  every  ray  that  is  transmitted  will  be  axial, 
as  all  are  transmitted  under  like  conditions.  But  in  such  a case 
the  plate  on  which  the  negative  is  to  be  produced  would  have  to 
be  bent  in  a cylindrical  form,  the  radius  of  its  curvature  being 
equal  to  the  focus  of  the  lens. 

Both  of  these  cameras  at  one  period  were  manufactured,  but 
owing  to  the  difficulty  and  consequent  expense  incurred  in  their 
production  they  have  long  ago  since  ceased  to  be  made. 

Owiug  to  the  perfection  with  which  wide  angle  lenses  are  now 
constructed,  the  necessity,  or  more  correctly  the  extreme  desir- 
ableness, which  at  one  time  existed  for  having  panoramic  lenses 


have  passed  away,  because  of  the  facility  with  which  a wide 
extent  of  subject  may  be  included  on  a plate  by  taxing  the  lens 
to  its  utmost  capabilities. 

But  still  there  are  innumerable  subjects  in  which  the  lateral 
range  is  so  great  as  quite  to  transcend  the  powers  of  any  lens. 
Among  such  subjects  may  be  mentioned  a long  range  of  moun- 
tains, lake  scenery,  and  the  like.  Anything  that  has  exten- 
sion in  any  considerable  degree  will  set  at  defiance  the  powers  of 
an  ordinary  photographic  lens  and  camera  to  get  it  produced. 

But  by  taking  several  photographs  in  succession,  rotating  the 
camera  on  its  stand  a certain  distance  between  each,  a series  of 
consecutive  views  will  be  obtained,  which,  if  placed  end  to  end, 
will  afford  a fairly  good  panoramic  representation  of  any  scene, 
however  extended  it  might  be.  But  even  the  succession  of 
negatives  were  printed  on  one  sheet  of  paper,  and  every  care 
taken  to  superimpose  them  at  the  junction  common  to  any  two, 
and  were  such  skill  adopted  in  the  printing  as  to  have  them 
identical  in  tone  and  vigour,  yet  would  not  the  resulting  photo- 
graph be  a true  panorama,  in  the  perspective  sense  of  the  term, 
but  one  possessing  a combination  of  plane  and  panoramic  per- 
spective. However,  if  care  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  sub- 
ject, such  conglomeration  will  scarcely  be  noticed  even  if  looked 
for.  But  when  a building,  or  series  of  buildings,  forms  the  sub- 
ject, then  is  the  result  most  painful  to  an  educated  eye. 

As  to  the  best  way  by  which  to  join  the  ends  of  a succession 
of  views,  we  would  here  strongly  reiterate  what  we  have  formerly 
said  when  writing  on  this — abstain  from  making  any  attempt  to 
join  them.  Such  attempt  is  certain  to  produce  dissatisfaction. 
Much  better  is  it  to  mount  them  a small  distance  apart.  Such  a 
trifling  separation  as  the  twentieth  of  an  inch  will  quite  well 
effect  the  purpose  of  not  disturbing  the  continuity  of  the  exami- 
nation of  the  outlines  and  details  of  the  scenery  on  both  sides  of 
the  separation,  while  it  effectually  prevents  little  points  of  non- 
agreement in  the  drawing  and  the  transition  of  the  perspective 
being  noticed.  Slight  differences  in  tone,  too,  remain  unob- 
served. Such  immunity  would  not  be  obtained  if  the  prints 
were  trimmed  and  rrmu-^ed,  or  printed  on  a sheet  so  as  to 
make  a continuous  whole  of  the  series. 

The  reintroduction  of  the  roller  slide  upon  which  to  wind  a 
long  band  of  flexible  sensitive  material  for  negatives  suggests 
its  value  as  a means  by  which  to  produce  panoramic  views. 

It  will,  without  doubt,  greatly  facilitate  the  production  of 
panoramas  in  combination  perspective,  which  may  either  be  com- 
posed of  elementary  pictures  slightly  separated  from  each  other, 
as  just  described,  or  joined  together  without  the  chance  of  any- 
one discovering  the  junction. 

We  have  already  described  the  modus  operandi,  but  prefer 
doing  so  again  more  fully.  Having  discovered  the  optical  centre 
of  the  lens  that  Ls  to  be  employed  (and  as  it  is  imperative  that 
the  lens  possess  freedom  from  curvilinear  distortion,  this  centre 
will  be  about  midway  between  the  two  lenses  forming  the  combi- 
nation), let  the  pivot  upon  which  the  camera  is  to  be  rotated  bo 
precisely  under  this  centre.  A strip  of  sheet  brass  screwed  to 
the  bottom  of  the  camera  and  projecting  forward,  and  having  a 
hole  iu  its  outer  end,  will  form  a suitable  appliance  for  effecting 
the  rotation.  The  top  of  the  stand  must  carry  a little  table  on 
which  the  camera  is  placed,  and  the  pivot  referred  to  must  bo 
fixed  iu  this  table,  la  determining  to  what  extent  to  rotate  the 
camera  after  having  made  the  first  exposure,  see  that  a small 
portion  of  each  view  taken  is  duplicated  in  that  which  follows, 
and  let  that  part  which  is  subsequently  to  form  the  junction  be 
precisely  as  far  from  the  right-hand  end  of  the  one  plate  as 
from  the  left  hand  end  of  the  other.  When  the  whole 
of  the  views  have  been  impressed,  develop  them  without 
severing  the  paper.  When  quite  finished  and  dried,  let  them 
be  divided,  and  having  carefully  superposed  the  end  of  one  upon 
its  corresponding  one,  and  got  the  details  common  to  both  to  agree 
(a  retouching  desk,  having  a strong  glass  bed-plate,  being  the 
best  means  for  effecting  this  adjustment),  sever  the  two  from  top 
to  bottom  with  a very  sharp  and  thin-edged  knife,  and  when  the 
end  pieces  or  clippings  are  removed,  and  the  negatives  placed 
edge  to  edge,  the  subject  will  be  absolutely  continuous  even  to 
every  detail. 

If  this  has  been  skilfully  done,  the  print  that  is  taken  from 
the  two  negatives,  previously  joined  by  strips  of  paper  at  the  top 
and  bottom,  will  not  show  any  indication  of  a junction.  The 
only  way  by  which  the  true  origin  of  this  panoramic  negative 
can  be  discovered  is  by  the  mixed  perspective ; for,  as  we  have 
said,  while  the  picture  as  a whole  is  pauoramic,  it  is  formed  of  a 
series  of  photographs  projected  iu  plain  perspective. — Photo- 
graphic Times. 
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$fotes. 

The  excellence  of  the  general  arrangements  in  connection 
with  the  Exhibition  and  the  opening  soiree  are  in  great 
measure  due  to  the  energy  and  judgment  of  the  assistant 
secretary,  E.  Cocking. 

Among  the  inventions  in  photography  rejected  by  an 
unappreciative  Hanging  Committee,  was  that  of  an  origi- 
nal genius  who  surrounds  a small  photograph  with  a wide 
expanse  of  silk,  pleated  after  the  manner  of  the  front  of  a 
pianoforte. 


“Would  you  believe  it  V But  I assure  you  that  these 
things  took  me  no  less  than  two  hours  to  arrange.” 
“Such  things  require  the  tender  care  of  one  who  almost 
loves  them  as  children.”  “ Ah  ! you  would  think  that 
this  kind  of  thing  is  done  off-hand,  but  it  is  not  so.”  “ I 
always  like  to  have  good  frames ; by-tlie-bye,eacli  of  them 
cost  me  no  less  than  three  pounds.” 


The  above  sentences,  or  others  scarcely  differing  from 
them,  were  heard  in  the  Pall  Mall  gathering  on  Saturday 
rather  a hundred  times  than  once  ; but  it  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  the  same  individual  was  the  offending  party  in 
each  case.  Not  only  during  the  evening,  but  at  the  after- 
noon press  view,  was  the  above  subject-matter  recited  in  a 
loud  voice  by  an  exhibitor  while  standing  before  his  own 
frames. 


In  future  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  council  will  take 
steps  to  prevent  any  persons  being  present  at  the  press 
views  but  those  who  are  entitled  to  be  present,  as  it  is 
by  no  means  fair  that  those  who  have  to  do  hard  work 
during  the  afternoon  should  be  hindered  and  annoyed  by  a 
loud-voiced  person  who  has  the  bad  taste  to  puff  his  own 
wares  on  such  an  occasion. 


The  offender,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is  quite  a novice  at 
photography,  or  he  would  not  have  thought  so  much  of 
two  hours’  work.  “ How  long  did  it  take  you  to  arrange 
yours  ? ” we  asked  of  a well-known  maker  of  pictures  by 
photography.  “ It  is  difficult  to  say,”  was  the  reply  ; “ but 
two  months  would  be  far  nearer  the  mark  than  two  days.” 


He  was  staring  at  a pink  telegraph  form  lying  on  a 
partitioned  desk  in  a City  Post  Office.  The  words, 
“ Photograph,  metamorphosis,  camera,  Gladstone,  Desdi- 
chado,"  fascinated  him.  Iu  the  midst  of  his  reverie  up 
came  a stranger,  snatched  up  the  paper,  and  exclaimed — 
“Well  to  be  sure,  if  that  isn’t  a piece  of  impudence!” 
“What  do  you  mean?”  he  returned,  fiercely.  “Why,’ 
said  the  stranger,  “ I just  turned  my  back  for  a moment, 
and  you  come  up  and  read  my  telegram.  Luckily  it’s  in 
cypher.”  And  the  stranger  darted  away,  refusing  to  listen 
to  his  explanation  that  he  was  a photographer,  and  that, 
nobody  being  at  the  desk,  the  word  “ photograph  ” caught 
his  eye,  and  he  naturally  stopped  to  look  at  it.  lie  went 


away  muttering  that  the  compilers  of  a telegraphic  code 
had  no  business  to  use  the  word  photograph. 


Algin  tissue  or  seaweed  paper  should  be  useful  to  photo- 
graphers. In  Watson  Smith’s  report  on  the  Chemical 
Industries,  as  represented  by  exhibits  in  the  Inventions 
Exhibition,  the  following  remarka  are  made  regarding 
algic  cellulose: — “This  substance  bleaches  easily,  and 
under  pressure  becomes  very  hard,  when  it  can  be  turned 
and  polished  with  facility.  It  makes  also  a good  paper, 
tough  and  transparent,  but  with  no  fibre.  Alone  or  mixed 
with  algin  and  linseed  oil  or  shellac,  it  may  be  used  as  a 
non-conductor  of  electricity  where  a cheap  material  is 
required.” 

A really  transparent  paper  is  just  what  photographers 
are  looking  for  at  the  present  time,  and  we  recommend 
them  to  try  the  seaweed  paper  as  a support  for  the 
gelatino-bromide  film. 


“ If,”  writes  a correspondent,  “ as  you  stated  last  week, 
it  will  be  possible  with  a lens  of  rock  salt  to  photo- 
graph in  the  dark,  it  is  clear  a new  terror  will  await  the 
burglar.  For  pater  familias,  aroused  by  a house-breaker, 
will  fire  his  revolver  with  one  hand,  whilst  with  the  other 
he  aims  his  instantaneous  camera  at  the  noise  ; and  even  if 
he  misses  his  disturber,  with  the  former  weapon  will  secure 
a ‘ pistolgraph  ’ of  him  for  the  information  of  the  police. 
But,  of  course,”  he  added,  “ much  depends  on  the  further 
triumphs  of  Abney,  whose  marked  success  in  the  past 
certainly  makes  one  chary  of  ‘ Abneygatting,  even  his  most 
startling  propositions.” 

Lord  Rayleigh  has  been  discussing  “ the  accuracy  of 
focus  necessary  for  securing  sensibly  perfect  definition,”  a 
matter  which  we  have  repeatedly  treated  of  in  the  News. 
He  points  out  that  mathematical  research  and  practical 
tests  both  point  out  that  a displacement  of  one-hundredth 
of  an  inch  is  often  recognizable.  Lord  Rayleigh’s  observa- 
tions had  been  made  principally  with  the  telescope,  and  of 
course  lenses  of  long  focus,  but  it  is  clear  that  they  are 
equally  applicable  to  our  cameras. 


Prof.  Hartley  makes  a very  interesting  report  on  his 
investigation  by  photography  of  the  ultra-violet  spark  spec- 
tra of  metals.  The  study  of  a great  number  of  negatives 
shows  the  strength  of  the  solution  of  the  metallic  salt  under 
examination  to  have  an  important  effect  on  the  number 
of  lines  visible  :'the  more  dilute  the  solution,  the  fewer  are 
the  lines.  It  is  quite  possible  to  make  a quantitative 
analysis  in  this  way,  since  the  same  strength  of  solution 
always  gives  the  same  number  of  lines.  So  delicate  is  the 
test  that  it  reveals  the  presence  of  one  part  of  magnesium 
in  ten  thousand  mi  lions  by  the  presence  of  the  two 
characteristic  lines  of  that  metal. 


Evidences  of  the  presence  of  the  “ silly  season  ” con- 
tinue to  reach  us  by  well  nigh  every  post.  One  of  our 
coi respondents,  who  is,  at  any  rate,  brief,  asks  us  to  note 
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that  photographers  are  rarely  influenced  by  those  con- 
siderations of  social  rank  which  too  often  appeal  to  what 
is  flunkeyistic  in  man.  For  instance,  he  adds,  “ look  at 
the  case  of  two  individuals,  so  far  apart  in  a social  sense, 
as  the  justice  of  the  peace  and  the  loafer  brought  before 
him  for  some  petty  crime.  But  is  the  photographer  influ- 
enced by  the  existence  of  that  social  gulf?  Certainly  not ; 
for  do  we  not  always  read  that  “ the  prisoner  was  ‘ taken 
before  the  magistrate  ? ” 

The  Committee  of  the  British  Association  appaiuted  to 
consider  the  standard  of  white  light  report  that  “ the 
standard  candle  as  defined  by  Act  of  I’arliainent  is  not  in 
any  sense  a standard.”  The  spermaceti  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed is  not  a definite  chemical  compound,  and  is,  more- 
over, mixed  with  other  substances.  They  state  that  the 
pentane  standard  of  Mr.  Vernon  Ilarcourt  is  the  best 
standard  of  white  light  they  know  of  at  present,  but  recom- 
mend further  experiments  before  coming  to  a final  decision, 


At  length  England  is  to  be  relieved  from  the  disgrace  of 
having  no  telescope  of  the  first  class  in  any  of  the  National 
Observatories.  An  order  for  a 28 -inch  refractor  for  Green- 
wich Observatory  Las  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Howard 
Grubb,  of  Dublin,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  skill  which 
has  recently  been  applied  to  the  construction  of  magnifi- 
cent instruments  for  foreign  governments  has  not  been 
diminished  by  the  experience  gained.  We  trust  that  part 
of  the  work  to  be  executed  by  the  new  telescope  will  be 
in  connection  with  the  photographing  of  the  heavens, 
although  a reflector  such  as  that  of  A.  A.  Common  is 
perhaps  better  fitted  for  that  class  of  work 


Those  who  may  wish  to  inspect  the  most  recent  products 
from  the  establishment  of  Braun,  of  Dornach,  whose 
work  at  the  National  Gallery  has  recently  excited  so  much 
comment,  will  find  a fine  set  of  his  photographs  in  the  Art 
Library  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  We  recently 
spent  an  hour  in  turning  over  the  copies  of  the  paintings 
in  the  Royal  Galleries  at  Dresden,  and  they  certainly 
seemed  superior  in  beauty,  truth,  and  spirit  to  any  en- 
gravings of  the  same  pictures  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 


“ An  adhesive  mount  as  used  in  America.”  This  is  sent 
on  by  a correspondent,  who  says  : — “ The  print  is  placed 
on  it  direct  from  the  washing,  pressed,  and  allowed  to  dry. 
It  is  then  burnished  with  considerable  heat,  and  finally 
hard  pressed.” 


The  card  appeared  to  us  to  have  been  coated  with  a 
strong  mucilage  of  gum  tragacantb.  By  coating  cards 
with  this  material  we  succeeded  in  preparing  an  adhesive 
mount,  which  answered  admirably  when  used  in  accordance 
with  the  note  of  our  correspondent. 

In  using  adhesive  mounts  prepared  with  mucilage  of 
tragacanth,  it  must  be  remembered  that  by  mounting  the 
prints  wet,  the  distortion  which  arises  from  unequal 
stretching  of  the  paper  is  perpetuated  while  at  its  ex- 


treme. It  might  be  better  to  allow  the  prints  to  dry,  and 
to  quickly  moisten  the  back  of  each  with  a sponge  just 
before  placing  it  on  the  adhesive  mount. 


g ntcnt  Intelligence. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

11,729.  George  Wilson  Morgan,  5,  Crimou  Place,  Aberdeen, 
Scotland,  for  “ Changing  aud  Holding  Photographic  Scenery 
Backgrounds,  called  the  ‘ Simplex  Photographic  Background 
Frame.’” — 2ni  October,  1885. 

11,777.  Lkon  Warnerkk,  Silverhowe,  Champion  Hill,  Lon- 
don, S.E.,  for  “Adhesive  Carrier.” — 3rd  October,  1885. 

Patents  Sealed. 

13,318.  James  Thomson,  21,  High  Park  Street,  Liverpool,  for 
“Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras.” — Dated  8th  of 
October,  1884. 

13,590.  Alfred  Julius  Boult,  323,  High  Holborn,  Middlesex, 
for  “ Gelatine  Plates,  Films,  or  Tissues  for  Use  in  Photography 
and  Process  of  Manufacturing  and  Using  the  same.” — Com- 
municated by  George  Eastman  aud  William  Hall  Walker, 
United  States. — Dated  14th  October,  1884. 

3581.  Alfred  Peter  Sharp,  17,  Great  Brunswick  Street, 
Dublin,  for  “ A Photographic  Dark  Slide  for  Negatives  on 
Paper.” — Dated  20th  March,  1885. 

Patents  Granted  in  America. 

326,921.  Sterne  Russell,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  assignor  to  the 
Scovill  Manufacturing  Company,  same  place,  “ Photographic 
Plate-holder.”  Filed  April  20th,  1885.  (No  model). 


Claim. — 1.  The  herein-described  holder  for  photograph-plates, 
made  from  wire,  bent  to  form  the  bow  A,  the  legs  extending 
therefrom  and  crossing  each  other,  the  legs  near  their  ends 
turned  inward  to  form  a grasping-angle,  a , and  the  extreme  ends 
turned  into  a position  parallel  to  each  other,  and  in  a plane  at 
substantially  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  legs,  substantially 
as  described. 

2.  The  herein -described  holder  for  photograph- plates,  made 
from  wire,  bent  to  form  the  bow  A,  the  legs  extending  there- 
from and  crossing  each  other,  the  legs  near  their  ends  turned 
inward  to  form  a grasping-angle,  a,  and  the  extreme  end  b of  one 
leg  turned  into  a plane  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  two 
legs  in  one  direction,  the  end  d of  the  other  leg  turned  into  a 
plane  parallel  with  the  leg  b but  in  the  opposite  direction,  sub- 
stantially as  described. 


TROUBLES  AND  PITFALLS  IN  OUT-DOOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  EDWARD  DUNMORE.* 

Of  the  many  troubles  and  accidents  that  befall  photographers 
when  on  the  war-path,  I think  we  may  safely  say  the  weather 
is  the  most  important  of  all  pertaining  to  out-door  photography. 
It  not  only  determines  whether  a negative  shall  be  bright  or  dull, 
artistic  or  commonplace,  but  whether  our  plates  and  apparatus 
shall  remain  intact,  or  come  to  grief.  Verily,  the  elements  have 
much  to  answer  for.  I think  it  may  be  set  down  as  an  indis- 
putable fact  that  only  in  the  best  weather  can  the  best  photo- 
graphs of  ordinary  landscape  work  be  obtained.  The  bite  noir  of 

* Head  before  the  South  London  Photographic  Society, 
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all  negative  making  is  wind.  It  will  not  only  destroy  foliage 
effects,  and  cause  the  camera  to  vibrate,  but,  in  an  unguarded 
moment,  will  upset  the  whole  apparatus,  blow  an  easily-fitting 
cap  off  the  lens,  play  objectionable  pranks  with  the  focussing  cloth, 
letting  the  light  get  to  the  plate — in  fact,  play  the  very  dickens 
with  the  turn-out  in  its  entirety.  I speak  feelingly,  having 
suffered  considerably  by  wind  daring  the  past  early  summer. 
When  two  exposures  have  to  be  made  on  one  plate,  and  the  sub- 
ject is  water  and  trees,  absolute  quiescence  is  necessary  for 
success,  if  only  for  a few  seconds.  One  exposure  may  have  been 
satisfactorily  accomplished — the  wind  rises,  the  watery  mirror  is 
a mirror  no  longer,  the  branches  of  the  trees  sway  to  and  fro, 
the  foreground  foliage  wavers  and  trembles,  and  there  is  nothing 
for  it  but  to  wait  patiently  till  things  are  quiet  again  ; by  that 
time,  perhaps,  the  light  has  gone,  clouds  have  come  up,  and  if 
the  second  half  of  the  plate  is  exposed,  it  is  difficult  to  judge  the 
time  so  that  it  will  develop  up  with  the  first  exposed  portion, 
and  make  a negative  equal  in  density  and  detail. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  if  you  are  accidentally  hit  on  the 
face,  it  is  sure  to  be  in  your  eye.  Now,  if  there  are  a few  clouds 
floating  about  on  a fairly  clear  sky,  and  you  particularly  require 
blight  sunshine,  they  will,  in  the  jnost  perverse  manner,  float 
over  the  sun  longest  way  on,  getting  larger  as  they  float,  till  your 
eyes  ache,  and  patience  fails  in  waiting  for  the  troublesome 
vapours  to  disperse.  During  the  time  there  is  not  a sign  of  wind, 
no  rustling  of  leaves  or  waving  of  grass  ; everything  is  beautifully 
still,  which,  with  a touch  of  sunlight,  would  produce  a perfect 
effect.  At  last  the  sun  is  gradually  unveiled  ; at  the  same  time 
there  is  gentle  swaying  of  branches  and  rustling  of  leaves,  and 
you  arc  informed,  in  the  plainest  possible  manner,  you  have 
waited  only  for  disappointment.  This  vexatious  condition  of 
things  is  particularly  prevalent  by  a river  side,  or  on  elevated 
positions,  where  the  gentle  breezes  are  prone  to  disport  them- 
selves. Now,  this  particularly  interesting  process  of  waiting  for 
the  clouds  to  roll  by  has  been  tolerably  frequent  during  the  past 
summer.  It  is  all  very  poetical  to  talk  of  gentle  zephyrs,  and  to 
enjoy  refreshing  breezes,  or  to  be  braced  up  by  a healthy  wind  ; 
but  it’s  not  the  photographer  who  will  chant  its  praises. 

The  insidious  mischief  of  wind  is  something  wonderful  in 
photographic  picture  making.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  a 
strict  watch  all  round  on  the  delicately-poised  foliage  in  a leafy 
view  ; and  it  will  often  happen  that  some  portion  that,  in  the 
photograph,  looks  conspicuous,  has  moved,  quite  spoiling  the 
result,  when  you  had  fondly  flattered  yourself  every  leaf  was 
beautifully  still.  Then  again,  dust,  on  a windy  day  on  some 
soils,  is  an  abominable  nuisance.  It  will  find  its  way  into  the 
camera  and  on  to  the  plates,  making  specks  on  the  negative,  no 
matter  what  precautions  may  be  taken. 

Wind,  directly  or  indirectly,  causes  more  trouble  than  almost 
any  other  atmospheric  condition.  One  is  lured  on  by  a bright 
sky  to  make  exposures  that  only  end  in  failures  ; whereas,  with 
a good  honest  fog,  no  attempt  at  work  is  made,  as  you  are 
perfectly  well  assured  beforehand  what  would  be  the  result  if 
you  did. 

Another  trouble,  which  rests  with  the  photographer,  and  may 
be  called  his  personal  equation,  i3  “ flurry  ” or  excitement,  which 
is  a special  failing  with  beginners,  and  from  which  old  hands  are 
not  always  exempt.  It  has  undoubtedly  something  to  do  with 
many  imperfect  results,  whether  the  imputation  will  be  admitted 
or  not.  We  will  suppose  the  photographer  has  been  waiting  hour 
after  hour  for  a certain  effect — an  effect  that  can  last  but  a very 
short  time.  It  arrives  at  last,  but  somewhat  unexpectedly  all  the 
same,  and  unless  the  operator  is  of  a very  stolid  and  unimpression- 
able disposition,  the  chances  are  that  from  some  oversight  or  other, 
the  negative  is  defective  ; exposure  calculated  for  a wrong  sized 
stop,  the  shutter  drawn  with  the  cap  off  the  lens,  or  some  mis- 
chance or  other  that  in  an  ordinary  way  would  not  be  likely 
to  occur,  and  for  which  the  performer  is  the  first  to  dub  himself 
an  ass.  Reason  and  deliberation  are  terribly  discounted  by 
flurry.  Unfortunately,  some  errors  are  not  found  out  until  too 
late  to  remedy  them  ; that  is,  when  the  plates  are  being  deve- 
loped. A plate  may  remain  curiously  clear  under  the  action  of 
the  developer. 

Possibly  the  special  view  that  caused  so  much  anxiety — a 
little  extra  alkali  is  added,  but  with  no  apparent  effect,  till  it 
gradually  dawns  upon  you  the  plate  has,  by  some  inexplicable 
reason,  not  been  exposed.  Soon  you  are  sure  of  it,  and,  with  a 
puzzled  feeling,  begin  to  develop  the  next  plate,  on  which,  after  a 
sort  of  hesitancy,  the  image  rushes  up  like  a thunderstorm,  and 
you  become  aware  of  the  mortifying  fact  you  have  made  two  ex- 
posures on  one  plate — sic  transit  gloria,  &c. 


Yet  another  development;  another  blunder!  What  is  it? 
There  is  an  indescribable  appearance  about  the  negative  of  an 
unsatisfactory  kind ; we  will  see  how  it  looks  when  it’s  fixed. 
The  magnifier  is  brought  to  bear,  but  the  queer  look  is  only  in- 
creased. Is  there  a hole  in  the  camera-bellows  ? No.  Is  it  in  the 
fx-ont  or  flange  screw  out  ? No.  We  examine  the  lens  put  away 
just  as  last  used.  The  murder  is  out  ; the  revolving  diaphragm, 
which  works  too  easily,  has  been  shifted,  and  part  of  two  apertures 
has  been  used  to  make  the  image  instead  of  one  ; hence  the 
trouble.  Again,  when  working  with  plates  of  several  degrees  of 
rapidity,  they  are  prone  to  get  mixed,  and  errors  of  exposure 
happen  in  consequence.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  many 
negatives  have  to  be  taken,  and  development  is  delayed  fora  day 
or  two,  plate3  of  different  degrees  of  sensitiveness  being  used  on 
the  same  day.  If  there  then  exists  the  slightest  doubt  about 
which  is  which,  the  more  it’s  considered  the  more  foggy  one  gets, 
and  it  is  then  a mere  chance  that  the  development  i3  right  for 
the  plate  under  treatment. 

Another  trouble  that  sometimes  occurs,  and  that  is  the  plate  is 
a trifle  too  small  for  the  holder.  The  dark-slide  may  get  an  extra 
shake,  so  that  when  the  shutter  is  drawn  the  plate  falls  forward 
towards  the  camera  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  return  of  the 
shutter,  the  spring  between  the  plates  is  sufficient  to  prevent  it 
being  shaken  back  into  its  proper  place,  spoiling  it,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Warping,  too,  of  the  thin  veneer  shutter  now 
in  vogue  is  a source  of  trouble.  By  rubbing  the  surface  of  the 
film  in  the  process  of  opening  and  closing  the  slide  wherever  the 
friction  takes  place  there  will  be  lines  on  the  negatives  ; 
although  the  film  may  be  not  perceptibly  scratched,  still  the 
friction  will  produce  lines  that  show  by  increased  density  on 
developing  the  negatives. 

Pulling  up  the  wrong  or  outside  shutter  of  a double  dark-slide 
will  sometimes  happen.  Owing  to  the  method  in  which  the 
shutter  is  generally  manipulated,  it  is  entirely  a matter  of  feeling. 
The  apparatus  being  enveloped  in  the  focussing-cloth,  the  tabs 
of  the  two  shutters  being  close  together,  it  is  very  easy  to  pull 
up  the  wrong  one,  unless  great  care  is  exercised.  A performance 
of  this  sort  is,  however,  not  likely  to  occur  often  to  the  same 
photographer  unless  he  is  exceptionally  careless — the  annoyance 
of  spoiling  a plate,  or  probably  a negative,  being  a powerful  in- 
centive to  caution. 

With  regard  to  troubles  with  drop-shutters,  if  made  of  ebonite 
and  used  in  very  hot  weather,  the  material  may  get  soft  and 
bent,  so  that  the  shutter  will  stick  in  it3  descent,  or  not  drop  at 
all,  and  so  spoil  the  plate ; but  take  them  all  in  all,  drop-shutters 
are  as  free  from  faults  as  any  part  of  a photographic  outfit,  and 
are  usually  reliable.  Defects  may  happen  in  a pneumatic  release, 
or  an  elastic  band  get  broken  ; but  with  these  exceptions  there  is 
very  little  chance  of  them  getting  out  of  order. 

1 think  now  I have  exhausted  the  list  of  difficulties  that  occur 
to  me  as  likely  to  happen  on  a landscape  tour  ; such  matters  of 
carelessness  as  losing  the  stops  of  the  lens,  or  leaving  the  plate- 
box  open,  or  similar  negligences,  are  scarcely  worth  referring  to  ; 
but  1 have  at  the  same  time  refrained  from  suggesting  any 
remedies,  the  remedy  being  in  many  cases  obvious.  The  simple 
enumeration  of  the  troubhs  may  perhaps  bear  fruit  by  inciting 
some  of  our  inventive  members  to  introduce  little  useful  modifi- 
cations iu  our  apparatus  that  will  tend  to  prevent  even  accidental 
mistakes.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  is,  and  always  has 
been,  an  unmitigated  nuisance,  and  that  is  the  focussing-cloth, 
and  he  will  be  a benefactor  to  photographers  who  will  iuvent  an 
efficient  substitute  for  it — one  that  will  embrace  all  the  useful 
qualities,  and  relieve  us  from  the  ever-recurring  smothering  we 
have  for  so  many  years  resignedly  put  up  with. 


ABSTRACT  OF  WM.  LANG’S  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 
The  art  we  practiso  lias  had  for  me  a peculiar  fascination  “e’en 
from  my  boyish  days.”  The  delight  that  accompauied  the  pro- 
duction of  the  first  picture  obtained  by  means  of  the  home-made 
cigar-box  camera  and  the  sixpenuy  meniscus  lens  is  still  present 
to  my  mind. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  16tli  century  the  Italiau  philosopher, 
Porta,  discovers  the  camera-obscura.  but  not  till  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  do  the  men  arise  (Niepce  and  Daguerre)  who  show 
mankind  how  to  secure  the  fleeting  images  of  Porta’s  instrument. 
Referring  to  the  camera’s  delineations,  Arago,  iu  his  masterly 
report  presented  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  the  occasion  of 
life  pensions  being  granted  to  Daguerre  and  Niepce  by  the 
French  Government,  spoke  as  follows  : — “ No  person,  however, 
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has  ever  witnessed  the  neatness  of  outline,  precision  of  form, 
the  truth  of  colouring,  and  the  sweet  gradations  of  tint,  without 
regretting  that  an  imagery  so  exquisite  and  so  faithful  to  nature 
could  not  be  made  to  fix  itself  permanently  on  the  tablet  of  the 
machine.  Who  Ins  not  put  up  his  aspiration  that  some  means 
might  be  discovered  by  which  to  give  reality  to  shadows  so 
exquisitely  lovely  ? Yet,  in  the  estimation  of  all,  such  a wish 
seemed  destined  to  take  its  place  among  other  dreams  of  beauti- 
ful things— among  the  glorious'but  impracticable  conceptions  in 
which  men  of  science  and  ardent  temperament  have  sometimes 
indulged.” 

Although  neither  a Chaucer  nor  a Shakespeare  can  be  said  to 
have  foreshadowed  the  wonders  of  the  photographic  art,  still  a 
very  remarkable  forecast  seems  to  have  been  made  by  a French 
writer,  Charles  Francois  Tiphaigne  de  la  lioche,  in  a book  pub- 
lished in  1760,  and  which  bears  the  grotesque  title  of  Giphantie 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  an  anagram  of  Tiphaigne).  This  author 
relates  how  he  was  caught  up  in  a hurricane  and  deposited  in 
the  abode  of  the  genii,  who  showed  him  the  mysteries  of  nature. 
“ You  know,”  said  one  of  these  geuii  to  Tiphaigne,  “ that  rays  of 
light  reflected  from  different  bodies  make  a picture,  and  paint 
the  bodies  upon  all  polished  surfaces  ; on  the  retina  of  the  eye, 
for  instance,  on  water,  on  glass.  The  elementary  spirits  have 
studied  to  fix  the  transient  images  ; ihey  have  composed  a most 
subtle  matter  very  viscous  ar.d  proper  to  harden  and  dry,  by  the 
help  of  which  a picture  is  made  in  the  twinkle  of  an  eye.  They 
do  over  with  this  matter  a piece  of  canvas,  and  hold  it  before 
the  objects  they  have  a mind  to  paint.  The  first  effect  of  the 
canvas  is  that  of  a mirror ; there  are  seen  upon  it  all  the  bodies 
far  and  near  whose  images  the  light  can  transmit.  But  what 
the  glass  cannot  do,  the  canvas,  by  means  of  the  viscous  matter, 
retains  the  images.  The  mirror  shows  the  objects  exactly,  but 
keeps  none.  Our  canvases  show  them  with  the  same  exactness, 
and  retain  them  all.  The  impression  of  the  images  is  made  the 
first  iustant  they  are  received  on  the  canvas,  which  is  immediately 
carried  away  into  some  dark  place.  An  hour  after  the  subtle 
matter  dries,  and  you  have  a picture,  so  much  the  more  valuable 
as  it  cannot  be  imitated  by  art  nor  destroyed  by  time.” 

So  ran  the  day  dream  of  this  fantastic  writer,  Tiphaigne  ; but 
nearly  all,  if  not  more,  of  the  wonderful  properties  ascribed  to 
these  canvases  coated  by  the  elementary  spirits  have  had  their 
fulfilment  in  the  instantaneous  dry  plate  of  these  later  years. 
Tiphaigne’s  viscous  matter  most  aptly  describes,  by  an- 
ticipation, the  gelatine  emulsion,  so  familiar  to  us  all  that 
there  is  little  need  to  enumerate  the  wonderful  suscepti- 
bility of  the  modern  photographic  plate.  Given  the  light, 
no  object  in  nature  moves  so  rapidly  but  that  its  image  can 
be  secured.  The  flying  bird,  the  passing  steamer,  the  rushiug 
train,  and  the  surging  crowd,  have  each  in  their  turn  been  de- 
picted. The  busy  streets  of  our  own  and  other  towns  are  now  no 
longer  represented  as  unfrequented,  and  devoid  of  life,  veritable 
cities  of  the  dead,  as  they  were  before  the  advent  of  the  gelatine 
plate.  Formerly,  street  views  had  to  be  taken  early  in  the 
morning,  before  the  stream  of  life  had  commenced  to  flow. 
Sometimes,  perhaps,  the  solitary  figure  of  a policeman  leaning 
against  a lamp  post  relieved  the  dullness  of  the  scene  ; 
but  his  pose  only  served  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  the  police- 
man’s lot  is  not  a happy  one. 

1’hotography  may  be  said  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  two 
sciences,  optics  and  chemistry.  The  study  of  the  former  has 
resulted  in  the  production  of  that  marvellous  instrument  of  pre- 
cision, the  photographic  lens,  while  it  is  the  province  of  the  latter 
to  explain  the  varied  reactions  that  are  involved  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a photographic  picture.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here, 
I think,  to  urge  on  the  younger  members  of  this  Association  the 
necessity  of  their  making  themselves  acquainted,  as  far  as  they 
possibly  can,  with  the  elementary  facts  of  chemical  science, 
either  by  attending  a course  of  lectures,  or  getting  a good  text- 
book, and  working  at  it  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  A know- 
ledge of  the  len=,  affecting  the  vaiious  operations  which  the 
photographer  is  daily  called  upon  to  perform,  would,  I take  it, 
lend  an  additional  interest  to  his  ordinary  routine  work ; nay, 
more,  it  might  lead  him  on  to  the  perfecting  of  a particular  pro- 
cess, or  better  still,  the  workiug  out  of  a new  oue.  Much  as 
may  have  been  done  in  the  past  in  the  way  of  photographic 
achievement,  there  are  still  many  worlds  to  conquer,  so  that  no 
photographic  investigator  need  sit  down  like  the  Greek  king  of 
old,  and  lament  that  there  is  nothing  more  for  him  to  do. 

Consider,  for  a moment,  the  fact  that  light  acts  not  only  on 
the  silver  salts,  but  also  on  certain  compounds  of  uranium,  iron, 
chromium,  &c.,  and  you  will  see  that  the  fiell  of  research  is  a 


wide  one.  The  old  fable  of  the  treasure  hid  in  the  field  holds 
good  iu  photography  as  in  many  other  things,  but  it  i3  only 
by  working  continuously  that  any  treasure  will  be  made  mani- 
fest. 

Another  point  that  I would  like  to  touch  upon,  which  I think 
is  worthy  of  consideration,  more  especially  by  those  who  have 
joined  the  photographic  ranks  these  last  few  years,  is,  that 
the  history  of  our  art-science  should  be  carefully  studied. 
Were  this  more  attended  to  we  should  not  have  so  many  old 
processes  put  forward  as  novel,  or  old  forms  of  apparatus  intro- 
duced as  something  entirely  original.  How  many  of  those 
practising  photography  at  the  'present  day  could  give,  if  called 
upon,  an  account  of  some  of  the  old  processes— say  the  amphi- 
type,  the  chrysotype,  the  energiatvpe,  or  the  chromotype  ? — and 
yet  each  and  all  of  them  are  still  not  without  interest.  The 
French  seem  to  have  been  studying  lately  their  historical  records, 
and  to  some  purpose.  In  a comparatively  recent  period,  public 
statues  have  been  erected  to  Daguerre,  Niepce,  and  Poitevin. 
When  shall  we  see  similar  tributes  paid  to  the  memories  of  their 
contemporaries — to  Herschell,  Fox-Talbot,  and  Ponton  ? 

We  have  been  hearing  a good  deal  lately  about  film  negatives, 
and  the  opportunity  is  afforded  us  to-night  of  seeing  what  can 
be  produced  on  the  film  prepared  by  the  Eastman  Co.  I do  not 
know  whether  this  class  of  negative  will  offer  the  same  advan- 
tages to  the  professional  that  it  will  undoubtedly  do  to  the 
amateur.  HVxny  is  again  repeating  itself — these  films,  after 
all,  are  but  improved  editions  of  the  early-  Talbotype.  I would 
be  afraid  of  the  paper  support  ultimately  asserting  itself,  and 
leading  to  a fadiug  of  the  image  ; this,  of  course,  time  can  alone 
determine.  Glass  is  an  inert  substance  that  canuot  easily  be 
replaced  or  imitated.  We  have  also  received  the  films  which 
Warnerke  has  brought  out.  The  special  merit — or,  rather,  one 
of  the  special  merits — of  the  films  produced  by  this  inventor, 
is  that  both  sides  of  the  support  are  coated  with  emulsion,  and 
the  image  is  produced  on  both  sides  of  the  transparent  medium. 
Woodbury  seems  to  have  been  engaged,  before  his  death,  iu 
the  working  out  of  a transparent  film,  but  with  what  success  I 
am  unable  to  say.  I think,  however,  from  what  we  know  of 
this  inventor’s  genius  and  perseverance,  that,  had  he  been  spared, 
complete  success  would  have  crowned  his  efforts. 


THE  LATENT  IMAGE,  ETC. 

BY  G.  D.  MACDOUGALD,  F.I.C.* 

What  is  the  difference  between  an  exposed  and  unexposed 
photographic  plate  ? Is  the  colour  the  same  ? Yes.  Is  the 
weight  the  same  ? Yes.  Is  the  solubility  of  the  silver  salts  the 
same  ? Yes. 

One  might  imagine  if  these  three  things  are  identical,  thero 
could  not  be  much  difl’erence  in  the  nature  of  two  substances, 
and  yet  there  is  a very  decided  difference  between  an  exposed 
and  unexposed  plate,  as  every  beginner  in  photography  discovers 
when  he  tries  to  take  two  pictures  on  one  plate. 

We,  as  practical  photographers,  have  perhaps  long  ceased  to 
give  even  a passing  thought  to  the  latent  photographic  image. 
There  have  been  in  the  year  past  so  many  engrossing  discoveries 
and  inventions,  that  this  wouderful  fact — the  sensitiveness  to 
light  possessed  by  certain  materials — seems  overshadowed  and 
partially  eclipsed. 

I remember  that  at  one  time  I considered  the  subject  one 
scarcely  to  be  comprehended.  My  photographic  preceptor  in- 
formed me  that  the  hidden  image  consisted  of  sub-iodide  of 
silver.  We  now  work  much  more  with  bromide  of  silver  than  in 
the  days  of  collodion.  The  common  explanation  applied  to  the 
present  day  would  be  that  when  light  from  a lens  is  flashed  ou  a 
bromide  of  silver  plate,  a sub-bromide  of  silver  is  formed  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  light. 

Is  this  a true  explanation  of  what  takes  place  ? 

We  shall  see  that  while  it  contains  the  germs  of  truth,  it  is  not 
(to  use  a legal  phrase)  the  whole  truth. 

If  light  be  allowed  to  act  with  great  intensity  and  for  a pro- 
tracted period  on  bromide  of  silver  under  certain  conditions,  the 
silver  appears  in  the  metallic  state,  but  this  does  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  prove  anything  as  to  the  formation  of  a sub- 
bromide  during  short  exposure  and  in  a comparatively  feeble 
light.  In  a very  feeble  light  and  with  short  exposure  such  as  we 
have  iu  the  camera,  is  silver  separated  even  in  minute  quantity  ? 
I think  not.  If  it  were,  ordinary  investigation  would  detect  it. 

• Substance  of  lecturctte  delivered  before  Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland 
Photographic  Society. 
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Is  it  true,  then,  that  it  is  reduced  to  a sub-brotnide  ? I think 
this  is  untenable.  There  is  not  such  a thiug  as  two  chemical 
substances  having  exactly  the  same  outward  properties,  and  no 
difference  has  yet  been  shown  to  exist  in  the  properties  of  the 
parts  of  the  plate  acted  on  by  light,  as  compared  with  the  other 
portions.  The  colour  is  the  same.  When  placed  in  a material 
such  as  ammonia  or  hyposulphite  of  soda,  the  exposed  and  uu- 
exposed  portions  of  the  film  are  dissolved  off  with  equal  rapidity. 
In  short,  we  must  believe  that  in  the  film  there  are  two  chemical 
substances  of  distinctly  different  composition — a normal  bromide 
and  a sub-bromide — having  identical  colours  and  solubility, 
before  we  can  accept  the  theory.  It  is  hard  to  do  this  if  abetter 
theory  is  at  hand.  But,  it  may  be  argued,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
believe  that  the  whole  of  the  portion  acted  on  by  light  is  reduced 
to  a sub-bromide.  If  only  the  most  minute  portion  is  so  reduced, 
the  rest  of  the  action  is  carried  on  catalytically.  In  some  such 
way  it  may  seem  possible  to  bolster  up  a theory  which  is  at  best 
weak  and  clumsy. 

There  is  another,  and  to  my  mind  au  infinitely  superior  theory, 
which  we  may  designate  the  dynamic  theory,  and  this  we  may 
consider  for  a few  minutes. 

As  we  all  know,  chemical  substances  are  made  up  of  very  small 
particles  or  atoms.  These  particles  or  atoms  are  in  a continual 
state  of  motion — of  vibration— and  are  subject  to  the  influence 
of  the  various  forms  of  force,  amongst  which  is  light.  When 
placed  under  suitable  conditions,  many  chemical  substances, 
including  silver  salts,  are  altered  or  changed  by  the  action  of 
light;  in  ordinary  phraseology,  they  are  “sensitive.”  Besides 
the  silver  salts,  one  of  the  most  common  instances  of  sensitiveness 
is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  certain  calcium  salts,  which  become 
luminous  on  exposure  to  light.  I have  here  a plate  coated  with 
a sensitive  substance.  A small  experiment  with  it  may  help  me 
to  explain  matters. 

[The  lecturer  here  exposed  a plate  covered  with  Balmain’s 
luminous  paint,  below  a negative,  to  the  action  of  magnesium 
light,  and  exhibited  the  luminous  picture  on  the  room  being 
darkened.] 

Now  here  is  a case  of  the  action  of  light  which  may  help  to 
explain  the  disturbance  due  to  light  on  a photographic  plate. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  ask  ourselves  the  question  : Is  the 
material  of  which  this  paint  is  composed  destroyed  or  decom- 
posed by  the  action  of  light?  No.  It  remains  exactly  as  it 
was,  chemically  considered.  Then  what  is  the  change,  and  in 
what  way  does  this  paint  bottle  up  light  ? 

To  enable  me  to  answer  this  question  satisfactorily,  I will 
carry  out  another  experiment. 

Here  is  a pendulum  timed  to  make  a complete  forward  and 
backward  oscillation  in  exactly  three  seconds  of  time.  The  weight 
is  a very  heavy  one,  of  lead,  weighing  many  pounds.  What  I 
am  going  to  do  is  to  send  little  puffs  of  air  from  my  mouth 
against  the  heavy  weight,  at  definite  intervals  of  time,  as 
measured  by  the  small  chronometer  which  I hold  in  my  hand. 
I shall,  to  begin  with,  deliver  puffs  against  the  weight,  for  a 
minute,  at  intervals  of  one  second.  I shall  then  change  the 
interval  to  puffs  one  in  three  seconds. 

[The  lecturer  then  begau  the  experiment.  After  the  lapse  of 
one  minute  of  puffs  at  intervals  of  one  second,  the  pendulum 
was  quite  stationary  and  unaffected.  After  the  lapse  of  the 
second  one  minute  (puffs  at  one  in  three  seconds)  the  pendulum 
was  vibrating  freely  ] 

What  we  have  learned  is  that  this  pendulum  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  any  points  of  air  coming  at  other  intervals  than  one 
in  three  seconds,  an  interval  of  time  which  corresponds  to  its 
own  time  of  vibration. 

The  energy  in  these  puffs  it  takes  up  and  accumulates,  and  it 
is  easy  to  see,  were  a minute  pair  of  bellows  connected  with  this 
swinging  weight,  air  puffs  might  be  obtained  from  the  stored 
energy.  Now,  for  this  pendulum,  substitute  the  vibrating  atoms 
of  a sensitive  body,  and  for  the  puffs  of  air  substitute  the  beats 
of  the  light  waves,  and  we  have  a complete  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  known  as  sensitiveness  to  light. 

The  motion  of  the  atoms  of  sensitive  substances  is  altered  by  the 
beats  of  the  light  waves. — Instead  of  a pendulum  beating  one  and 
a half  seconds,  and  beats  of  one  every  three  seconds,  we  come  to 
deal  with  beats  of  light  of  many  millions  of  millions  per  second. 
We  have  noticed,  while  looking  at  the  luminous  plate,  that  the 
light  given  out  is  not  of  the  same  colour  as  the  light  with  which 
the  plate  was  excited.  Those  light  waves  in  the  mixed  light 
whose  periodicity  corresponds  to  the  times  of  vibration  of  the 
atoms,  are  absorbed.  When  the  plate  is  placed  in  the  daik,  these 
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atoms  give  out  the  particular  light  which  they  have  absorbed, 
and  that  light  only. 

Now  the  action  on  a photographic  plate  is  something  quite 
similar  to  these  we  have  been  considering,  only  our  eyes  are  not 
suited  to  observe  the  effects  of  light  on  the  silver  salts.  There 
are  many  sounds  in  nature  that  we  cannot  hear,  and  there  are 
lights  we  canuotsee. 

After  exposure  in  the  camera,  the  places  on  the  plate  that 
have  had  most  light  have  the  atomic  motion  most  developed. 
The  light  puffs  on  the  vibrating  atoms  have  been  strongest  there, 
and  consequently  they  have  gathered  up  more  energy  than  the 
rest  of  the  plate,  and  are  oscillating  between  greater  extremes. 

This,  then,  is  of  what  the  photographic  latent  image  consists  : 
a greater  or  less  motion  of  the  atoms  of  the  sensitive  substance, 
those  portions  having  had  the  greatest  amount  of  light  having 
the  greatest  motion. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  if  light  is  allowed  to  act  for 
a long  time  on  a silver  salt,  an  actual  decompo-ition  takes  place 
— a “ printing  out  ” action.  This  may  be  seen  to  perfection  when 
ordinary  printing  paper  is  exposed  for  a long  time  under  a nega- 
tive. Of  these  actions  we  are  not  treating  at  present,  but  of  the 
more  mysterious  action  in  the  camera  when  exposures,  through 
small  openings,  are  of  a few  seconds  only  at  longest. 

It  is  not  a true  decomposition  which  is  effected,  but  the  atoms 
of  the  sensitive  substance  are  thrown  into  a state  of  vibration, 
which  renders  them  easier  of  decomposition  by  outside  agency. 

And  now  a word  about  the  action  of  the  developer. 

It  matters  not  whether  we  are  operating  with  sulphate  of  iron 
on  a collodion  plate,  or  with  oxalate  of  iron,  or  alkaline  pyrogallic 
on  a bromide  plate  ; the  action  is  the  same.  These  bodies  have 
an  intense  affinity  for  oxygen.  The  common  soda  pyrogallic 
developer  of  the  photographer  is  used  in  scientific  laboratories 
for  the  absorption  of  oxygen  in  gas  analysis. 

What  happens  during  development  is  this. 

In  those  parts  of  the  plate  where  the  atoms  are  oscillating 
between  the  greatest  extremes — -that  is,  the  portion  most  acted  on 
by  light  where,  therefore,  the  bromine  and  silver  have  the  least  hold 
on  each  other,  an  action  begins  which  consists  in  the  developer 
seizing  the  bromine  and  leaving  the  silver  in  the  film  to  form 
the  image.  It  is  deposited  in  the  film,  not  in  proportion  to  the 
actual  amount  of  light  which  reaches  the  plate,  but  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  light  of  a given  rate  of  heat.  The 
red  light  beats  are  too  long;  they  do  not  move  the  atoms.  The 
blue  and  violet  have  about  the  right  length,  and  it  is  just  in 
proportion  to  the  movement  caused  by  these  rays  that  the  image 
is  formed,  apparently  untrue  to  natural  tints  and  lights  as  we 
have  them  in  nature. 


CHOOSING  A SUBJECT. 

BY  RANDALL  SPAULDING. 

Beginners  in  amateur  photography  are  now  so  numerous  in 
all  our  communities  as  to  warrant  a word  of  advice  even  on  a 
very  simple  matter. 

The  first  picture  to  be  made  is  of  course  the  family  group. 
The  tyro,  who  has  been  in  quite  too  much  haste  to  read 
ltobinson  and  other  authorities,  succeeds  in  displaying  through 
the  fogs  and  stains  of  his  first  negative  some  original  and 
decidedly  unique  posing.  The  members  of  the  family  them- 
selves become  quite  interested  in  the  novel  results,  and  will  bear 
the  strain  of  repeated  trials  until  the  first  box  of  plates  is 
exhausted. 

The  second  subject  to  be  attacked  will  be  the  amateur’s 
residence,  including  the  front  yard  with  its  trees  and  flowers. 
In  this  the  amateur  finds  a much  easier  task,  provided  his  camera 
carries  a swing-back  and  a rectilinear  lens.  Without  these  ac- 
companiments he  will  be  doomed  to  disappointment.  The 
writer  was  invited  two  or  three  days  ago  to  criticise  a picture  in 
the  making  of  which  the  amateur  had  used  a very  cheap  lens 
and  had  neglected  to  use  his  swing-back. 

The  rather  tall  chimney  was  in  imminent  danger  of  falling 
upon  the  roof,  a situation  at  first  startling,  then  extremely 
ludicrous  ; I scarcely  know  myself  how  this  remarkable  result 
could  have  been  brought  about.  But  most  amateur's  are  wise  in 
paying  early  attention  to  landscaping  ; and  it  is  on  this  point 
chiefly  that  I wish  to  speak. 

The  beginner  is,  not  unfrequently,  too  ambitious  in  his  first 
attempts.  He  tries  to  reproduce  the  most  extensive  areas  ; 
seeks  the  highest  points  that  afford  a view  of  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood and  town.  I have  been  often  urged  to  make  an  ex- 
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posure  from  a particular  point  that  affords  a view  of  nearly  the 
whole  town.  I have  avoided  doing  so,  and  no  doubt  wisely. 
By  following  such  suggestions  the  amateur  “ strains  his  lens  ” 
and  produces  a picture  in  which  even  the  middle  distance  is 
weak  and  muddy.  He  has  yet  to  learn  the  limitations  of  his 
lens,  and  the  fact  that  no  lens  now  in  existence  approaches  the 
human  eye  iu  power  and  perfection. 

Quality,  and  not  quantity,  is  the  chief  desideratum  in  picture 
making. 

An  exceptional  atmospheric  condition  warrants  an  occasional 
attempt  at  what  I may  call  an  epic  view  ; but  humbler  subjects 
are  generally  more  satisfactory,  and  hence  more  artistic.  A hill- 
side, a shaded  street,  a rocky  glen,  a woodland  path,  a pond  with 
mirrored  trees — these  and  other  choice  bits  of  natural  scenery 
are  altogether  suitable  subjects  for  the  camera. 

Again,  in  choosing  a subject,  the  amateur  must  choose  for 
himself.  He  is  alone  most  competent  for  he  soon  learns  to  see 
things  as  they  will  appear  upon  his  ground  glass  ; that  is,  as 
when  cut  off  from  circumjacent  objects.  We  are  often  surprised 
at  the  beauty  of  a photograph  that  discovers  to  us  a scene  that 
we  have  looked  upon  a thousand  times.  The  reason  is  clear: 
the  eye  is  no  longer  distracted  by  objects  that  lie  outside  the 
field  of  view.  A most  valuable  function  of  the  lens  is  that  of 
selection  and  exclusion. 

Again,  many  scenes  that  interest  the  eye  do  not  readily  lend 
themselves  to  the  camera.  At  the  suggestion  of  some  ladies, 
whose  artistic  judgment  would  be  in  general  accounted  good,  I 
recently  walked  a considerable  distance  to  take  a view  from  a 
certain  bridge.  I did  not  make  the  intended  exposure.  To 
the  eye  the  view  possessed  some  interest,  but  in  a photograph  it 
would  have  been  flat  and  dreary  enough. 

A river  coursing  through  a level  marsh  with  little  background, 
and  a rather  vacant  foreground,  would  never  make  a picture. 
Objects  that  to  the  eye  served  to  vary  the  scene,  and  lend  it  a 
certain  degree  of  interest,  lay  wholly  outside  the  field  of  view. 
It  was  plain  to  me,  however,  that  the  interest  in  this  view  lay 
chiefly  in  its  power  to  stimulate  the  imagination.  We  sometimes 
forget  how  much  this  faculty  has  to  do  with  our  enjoyment  of 
natural  scenery.  But  the  imagination  finds  far  less  excitement 
in  a photograph  than  in  the  presence  of  nature  herself.  To  this 
fact,  perhaps,  are  due  many  of  the  amateur’s  mistakes  in  choosing 
a subject. 

I will  add,  in  closing,  a single  suggestion.  A picture  should 
possess  human  interest ; that  is,  possess  some  phase  of  human 
life.  These  suggestions,  however,  in  the  depicting  of  natural 
scenery,  should  never  be  obtrusive.  What  is  more  suggestive 
and  more  charming  in  many  a scene  than  a felled  tree,  a broken 
fence,  or  a well-worn  foot-path  ? 

In  short,  the  ‘‘  choice  of  a subject”  involves  the  training  and 
development  of  artistic  feeling.  In  this  development,  indeed, 
the  amateur  finds  his  chief  reward .—  Photographic  Times. 


COSTUMES  AT  AUCTION. 

A WILY  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

The  sale  of  a costumer’s  effects  at  auction  a few  days  since,  at  a 
big  Mercer  Street  salesroom,  called  out  an  extraordinary  crowd 
of  people.  The  demand  for  masquerade  costumes  seemed  to 
have  been  very  light  to  the  costumer  himself,  but  it  was  cer- 
tainly strong  at  the  auction.  There  was  one  little  man  on  a 
camp  stool  in  the  front  row  who  bought  extensively  of  costumes 
of  every  conceivable  kind.  He  was  small,  dapper,  bow-legged, 
and  rather  neat,  with  the  exception  of  the  lavish  use  of  oil  on 
his  dark  locks.  On  the  very  crown  of  his  head  was  a small 
bald  spot,  which  looked  like  the  surface  of  an  egg  floating  in 
ink. 

. “ Down  my  way,”  he  said,  cheerfully,  “ the  factory  girls  con- 
sider life  hollow  and  insincere  if  they  dou’t  have  their  pictures 
taken  once  a year  at  least  in  costume.  For  three  years  I have 
been  photographing  them,  with  the  aid  of  a pair  of  blue  spangled 
tights,  flushings,  and  a Turkish  fez  with  little  bells  around  the 
crown,  but  I haven't  any  theatrical  footgear,  and  so  the  girls 
have  to  be  taken  in  their  own  shoes.  The  factory  and  shop  girls 
are  not  very  far  up  in  the  matter  of  shoes,  you  know,  and  my 
show  windows  attracted  a good  deal  of  attention  from  scoffers 
and  rivals.  It  does  sorter  spoil  the  illusion  of  a picture  to  see  a 
plump  and  pretty  girl,  with  a billowy  bust  and  snowy  arms, 
standing  up  in  a queen-of-the-ballet  suit  of  clothes  on  a founda- 
tion composed  of  a pair  of  Grand  Street  button  gaiters  busted 


out  at  the  little  toe  and  run  down  by  the  heels.  It  sorter  spoils 
the  illusion,  you  know.  That  sort  of  thing  will  be  all  settled 
now,  though.  And  I’ve  got  the  trade  of  the  whole  Bowery  as 
soon  as  my  stock  becomes  known.” 

He  picked  up  a pair  of  pink  silk  slippers  of  a decidedly  dimi- 
nutive pattern  as  he  spoke,  and  weighed  them  carefully  iu  his 
hands. 

“ They  look  a bit  small,  don’t  they  ?”  he  said. 

“ Rather.” 

“ Well,  I’ll  bet  you  every  woman  that  comes  in  my  shop  will 
be  able  to  wear  them  long  enough  to  stand  in  front  of  the  camera 
and  be  photographed.  The  only  trouble  is,”  he  added,  thrust- 
ing his  fingers  inside  of  the  slippers  and  against  the  silk,  “ they 
won’t  last  long.” — Photographic  Times, 


Corrcspoitbfntf. 

MR.  BOTTONE’S  PIIOTO-MICROGRAPHS. 

Dear  Sir, — Will  you  permit  me  to  rectify  an  error 
which,  though  trifliug  in  itself,  might  lead  to  useless  corres- 
pondence if  left  uncorrected  ? 

Either  I,  or  your  printer,  inadvertently,  after  having 
specified  that  the  micrometer  used  by  me  was  ruled  to 
thousandths  of  an  inch,  have  given  the  dimensions  of  this 
famous  dung  fly’s  foot,  from  claw-tip  to  claw-tip,  as  being 
Taiitnj-  It  should  have  been  T^j. 

Stanley  Road,  Carshalton.  S.  Bottone. 


AN  ATTEMPT  TO  PHOTOGRAPH  THE  SOLAR 
CORONA  WITHOUT  AN  ECLIPSE. 

[dopy  of  letter  to  the  Editor  of  Science.] 

Sir, — Mr.  W.  H.  Pickering,  having  courteously  sent  me 
a copy  of  Science  (August)  containing  a letter  entitled 
“ An  Attempt  to  Photograph  the  Solar  Corona  without  an 
Eclipse,”  may  I ask  you  to  insert  the  few  lines  which  follow 
in  the  next  number  of  your  journal  V Passing  by  all 
those  points  which  are  covered  directly  or  indirectly  by  my 
reply  to  Mr.  Pickering’s  first  letter  ( Science , April  3),  I 
find  only  two  matters  which  I consider  it  necessary  to 
notice. 

1.  Mr.  Pickering  says  : — “ The  inferiority  of  the  best 
gelatine  plates  to  the  human  eye  in  this  respect  (small 
differences  of  light)  is  very  readily  shown  by  an  attempt 
to  photograph  distant  mountains.”  He  then  goes  on  to 
say,  “ Another  illustration  of  the  same  thing  is  the  impossi- 
bility of  photographing  the  moon  in  the  daytime  when  the 
sun  is  high  above  the  horizon.  Although  the  moon  may 
be  perfectly  distinct  to  the  eye,  the  negative  shows  no 
trace  of  it.” 

To  your  scientific  readers  the  reasons  will  readily  suggest 
themselves  why,  in  the  case  of  the  moon  in  the  daytime  at 
some  angular  distance  from  the  sun,  the  eye  has  an  advan- 
tage over  the  plate,  while  in  the  case  of  the  corona  the 
plate  has  a great  advantage  over  the  eye.  Apart  from  any 
such  considerations,  as  a matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  photographing  the  moon  at  noonday.  Yesterday 
I took,  with  the  apparatus  used  on  the  corona,  four  negatives 
on  bromide  plates  (Edwards’s)  between  11.30  a.m.  and 
noon  in  full  sunshine.  On  all  the  plates  the  moon  is  very 
distinct  and  well  defined.  The  moon  at  noonday,  unless 
too  near  the  sun,  is  an  easier  object  to  photograph  than 
the  corona.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  photographic 
methods  which  are  not  delicate  enough  for  the  moon  must 
utterly  fail  if  applied  to  au  object  still  more  difficult,  as 
the  corona  undoubtedly  is  at  ordinary  elevations.  If 
Mr.  Pickering’s  statement  of  the  ‘ ‘ impossibility  ” of  photo- 
graphing the  moon  under  the  conditions  already  named 
rests  upon  his  own  experiments,  some  light  may  come  upon 
a point  which  has  occasioned  me  surprise,  namely,  that 
Mr.  Pickering  does  not  appear  to  get  upon  his  plates 
the  defects  of  his  own  apparatus  ; for  example,  those  of 
the  position  of  his  shutter  and  those  of  his  spectacle  lens, 
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In  some  experiments  I made  with  a shutter  similarly 
placed,  very  strong  diffraction  effects  appeared  ou  the 
plates— effects  stronger  than  any  photographic  action 
which  could  be  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  corona. 

2.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Pickering’s  experiments,  I would 
point  out  that  the  conclusion  to  which  they  lead  him— 
namely,  “It  therefore  seeni3  that  even  in  the  clearest 
weather  the  reflected  light  of  the  atmosphere  is  300  times 
too  strong  to  obtain  the  faintest  visible  image  of  the  true 
coronal  rays” — appears  to  me  to  be  irreconcilable  with  the 
direct  observations  of  Prof.  Langley,  and  others,  of  the 
planets  Mercury  and  Venus  as  black  discs  before  they 
reach  the  sun.  Prof.  Young  says : “ Of  course,  this 
implies  behind  the  planet  a background  (of  corona)  of 
sensible  brightness  in  comparison  with  the  illumination  of 
an  atmosphere”  (The  Sun,  p.  229). 

I trust  that  Mr.  Pickering  will  not  thiuk  me  wanting  in 
courtesy  if  I should  prefer  not  to  take  notice  of  any 
further  communications  he  may  make  on  this  subject.  The 
Bakerian  Lecture,  read  recently  before  the  Royal  Society, 
in  which  I have  discussed  some  of  these  points  more  fully, 
will  be  in  print  in  a few  weeks.  The  photographic  method 
is  now  being  tried  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  under  the 
scientific  conditions  I have  pointed  out  as  essential,  by 
Mr.  Ray  Woods,  under  the  able  superintendence  of  Dr. 
Gill,  F.R.S.  William  Huggins. 

Upper  1'ulse  Hill,  London , S.W.,  October  2nd,  1885. 


fro  etchings  of  Satieties. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. 

Thf,  first  ordinary  meeting  after  the  recess  was  held  on  Thurs- 
day last,  October  1st,  at  the  house  of  the  Society  cf  Arts,  John 
Street,  Adelplii,  W.C.,  W.  Acki.and,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  J une  meeting  having  been  read  and  con- 
firmed, a short  paper  was  read  by  the  Chairman,  explanatory  of 
his  new  scale  of  equivalents. 

F.  A.  Bridge  thought  many  photographerswouldrecogni.se  the 
practical  value  of  an  adjustable  scale,  such  as  the  one  which  had 
been  passed  round  by  the  Chairman.  He  objected  very  much  to 
distracting  calculations,  and  he  knew  other  photographers  that 
were  not  fond  of  them. 

E.  Dunmore  then  read  a paper  on  “ The  Troubles  and  Pitfalls 
of  Outdoor  Photography  ” (see  page  CIO).’ 

The  Chairman  expressed  the  pleasure  Mr.  Dunmore’s  recital 
ou  “Pitfalls  ” had  given  him.  He  was  once  in  company  with  an 
amateur  who  pulled  out  the  wrong  shutter  five  times,  and  upon 
arriving  home  to  develop  found  he  had  two  subjects  on  some  of 
his  plates,  and  not  any  on  others.  He  had  experienced  every 
one  of  the  anuoyances  mentioned  by  Mr.  Dunmore. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  J.  A.  Harrison  advocated 
the  use  of  a metallic  drop,  either  of  brass  or  zinc,  which  he  con- 
sidered would  not  materially  increase  the  weight  of  such  a 
shutter,  while  there  was  less  chance  of  warpage  than  with  ebonite 
or  wood. 

E.  Clifton  suggested  the  employment  of  three-ply  wood  in 
the  construction  of  drop  shutters.  He  meant  the  grain  of  three 
separate  pieces  of  wood,  to  be  iu  transverse  directions  wThen 
glued  up,  as  originally  suggested  by  W.  B.  Woodbury  for  the 
purposes  of  dark  slides.  His  own  drop  shutter  was  made  of 
mahogany,  and  the  springs  were  composed  of  the  ordinary  silk- 
covered  rubber,  known  as  elastic,  which  did  not  perish  so  quickly 
as  red  rubber.  A convenient  plan  of  adjusting  the  tension,  he 
said,  was  to  secure  the  rubber  by  means  of  drawing-pins,  so 
that  it  was  merely  necessary  to  alter  the  position  of  the  pins  to 
tighten  or  loosen  the  springs.  He  thought  Mr.  Dunmore  should 
have  mentioned  leaving  lense3,  diaphragms,  &c.,  behind. 

J.  A.  Harrison  and  others  bore  testimony  to  the  value  of 
covered  rubber  for  light  springs. 

F.  A.  Bridge  said  his  out-door  kit  was  carried  in  cases  which 
were  provided  with  receptacles  for  everything  he  was  likely  to 
require  ; a final  cursory  examination  of  the  cases  before  starting 
invariably  suggested  whether  anything  had  been  omitted  or  not. 
The  main  difficulty  in  out-door  photography  was  the  tripod,  and 
if  anyone  could  suggest  an  improvement  in  this  direction,  he 
• should  be  thankful. 


E.  Dunmore  replied  that  the  most  firm  tripod  he  had  ever 
seen  was  now  on  exhibition  at  Pall  Mall  ; this,  he  thought,  was 
due  to  the  Strutts  beiug  much  lower  than  it  is  customary  to 
place  them.  Another  form  also  exhibited,  which  folded  into 
three,  was  very  firm.  He  wished  the  foeussiDg-eloth  difficulty 
was  a3  near  solution. 

Several  prints  made  from  paper  negatives  by  the  Eastman  Dry 
Plate  and  Film  Co.  were  handed  round  for  inspection 

It  was  pointed  out  by  E.  Dunmore  that  gelatine  negatives  on 
glass  were  exceedingly  liable  to  become  dam  iged  in  printing  by 
the  appearance  of  numerous  red  spots,  and  ordinary  varnishing 
offered  very  little  protection.  From  this  circumstance,  negatives 
from  which  a number  of  prints  had  to  be  made  often  received 
two  or  more  coats  of  thick  collodion  as  well  as  varnish,  which 
treatment  proved  effectual.  For  this  reason  he  desired  to  know 
how  the  Eastman  Film  Company  proposed  removing  silver  spots 
which  would  be  very  likely  to  appear  when  the  gelatine  had  no 
protection  whatever. 

A.  C.  Baldwin,  on  behalf  of  the  Eastman  Company,  said  that 
spots  caused  by  damp  albumen  paper  could  be  removed  with 
dilute  potassium  cyanide.  As  it  wa3  the  intention  of  his  firm  to 
give  a demonstration  at  the  next  meeting,  he  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  give  notice  of  the  question,  and  reply  then.  Notice 
was  then  given  as  follows: — “ Can  spots  be  prevented  iu  paj>er 
negatives  ? ” 

W.  M.  Avres  remarked  that  L.  Warnerke  overcame  the  diffi- 
culty by  squeegeeing  the  negative  on  a talced  and  collodionized 
glass  plate,  and  when  stripped,  the  film  of  collodion  was  found 
to  exercise  a sufficiently  protective  influence. 

A few  desultory  remarks  ensued,  having  reference  to  rendering 
the  films  translucent,  although  it  wa3  stated  that  very  hot  castor 
oil  rendered  paper  negatives  very  hard,  and  that  it  had  no  in- 
fluence upon  a gelatine  film  which  would  render  it  unsuitable 
for  printing  ; yet  those  who  had  experimented  with  vaseline  gave 
the  latter  the  preference. 

W.  M.  Ayres  exhibited  hoods  he  had  made  that  day  for  shield- 
ing leuse3  from  extraneous  rays  of  light.  Two  forms  were 
shown  ; one  was  cylindrical,  and  turned  iu  the  lathe  to  fit  tightly 
on  the  lens  mount ; the  series  of  flanges  for  his  set  of  lenses 
were  made  to  fit  one  over  another,  in  order  to  build  up  a sort  of 
tunnel  when  necessary.  The  other  form  resembled  a pyramid, 
and  carried  an  exposing  flap,  which  was  hinged  to  a pinion 
terminating  with  a . milled  head;  bay  wood  nnhogany  was  the 
material  employed. 

The  advantage  of  judiciously  shading  a lens  during  exposure 
was  generally  admitted.  More  than  one  speaker  regarded  the 
plan  as  necessary  to  brilliancy  of  image. 

The  Chairman  having  requested  the  nomination  of  three 
members  to  form  a sub-committee  for  selecting  the  Society's 
Presentation  Print,  the  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  and 
elected  : — E.  Clifton,  A.  Cowan,  and  H.  Trueman  Wood.  The 
subjects  for  artistic  competition  during  the  ensuing  mouth  are 
“ Cloud  Effects,”  “ An  Interior,”  “A  Street  View,”  and  a figure 
study,  “ I See  You.” 

The  usual  Annual  Technical  Meeting  of  the  Society  will  take 
place  on  Thursday,  November  5th,  when,  among  other  things  of 
photographic  interest,  the  E istman  Dry  Plate  and  Film  Com- 
pany will  demonstrate  the  making  of  paper  negatives. 


London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 
The  usual  weekly  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday  la3t,  the  3rd 
inst. ; A.  Cowan  occupied  the  chair. 

A.  Haddon  exhibited  a series  of  views  taken  by  him  iu  Paris 
during  his  recent  visit  there. 

J.  B.  B.  Wellington  also  exhibited  a series  of  platinotype 
prints  taken  the  previous  week  at  Earlswood. 

The  Chairman  passed  round  a frame  of  chloride  transparencies, 
made  from  an  exceedingly  dense  negative  handed  to  him  by  a 
noted  amateur.  The  exposures  given  were  2,  8,  15,  30,  and  GO 
minutes  in  daylight ; no  difference  could  be  detected  in  the 
details  of  the  transparencies.  A wide  range  of  tone,  however, 
was  the  result.  They  were  developed  with  ferrous  oxalate  in 
each  case.  Commencing  with  the  usual  proportions  of  saturated 
solution,  half  diluted  with  water,  the  normal  developer  restrained 
with  1 grain  of  bromide  was  used  for  the  next  plate,  and  the 
developer  further  restrained  for  each  exposure  with  20,  40,  and 
60  grains  of  bromide  respectively. 

The  Chairman  said  it  might  be  inferred  from  this  experiment 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  over-exposure.  He  had  repeated 
the  experiment  with  three  bromide  plates,  which  he  passed  round ; 
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two  had  received  a normal  exposure,  which  was  increased  eight 
times  with  the  other  plate,  and  showed  but  little  difference  to 
the  others.  The  Chairman  advocated  using,  when  in  doubt  as 
to  exposure,  a pilot  developer  strongly  restrained.  One  of  the 
plates  had  been  left  in  a strong  restrained  solution;  no  image 
appearing,  the  developer  was  thrown  off,  the  plate  washed,  and  a 
normal  developer  used.  The  strength  of  the  restraiuer  had  no 
effect  upon  the  latent  image. 

W.  K.  Burton  said  even  if  a plate  was  immersed  previously  in 
a bromide  solution  alone,  it  would  have  no  effect  on  the  latent 
image  or  prevent  the  ordinary  development. 

A question  arising  a3  to  the  keeping  qualities  of  gelatine  films, 

\V.  E.  Debenham  said  he  had  with  him  a packet  of 
unwashed  chloride  plates,  which  he  handed  to  the  Chairman. 
They  had  been  put  by  for  about  two  years,  and  were  all  more  or 
less  marked  and  stained  ; the  top  plate  of  the  parcel,  which  was 
face  upwafds,  being  especially  marked.  They  had  been  packed 
with  pieces  of  yellow  paper  between,  not  quite  covering  the 
whole  of  the  plates,  the  markings  in  addition  taking  the  shape  of 
the  paper.  This,  Mr.  Debenhatn  was  of  opinion,  might  be 
caused  either  by  a chemical  action,  or  deterioration  by  contact. 

A.  L.  Henderson  had  packed  a parcel  of  plates  some  ten 
or  twelve  weeks  since.  They  were  placed  back  to  back,  with  a 
Darrow  strip  of  tinfoil  separating  the  films  at  the  edges.  These 
plates  showed  no  sign  whatever  of  the  pressure  of  the  tiufoil. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  either  lead  or  tinfoil  might  be  used  in 
packing  plates  without  any  fear  of  marking. 

W.  H.  Harrison  said  that  once  the  late  C.  F.  Varley,  Charles 
Blackburn  (of  Manchester),  and  himself,  tried  to  photograph  the 
alleged  flames  from  magnets  described  in  the  books  of  Baron  Von 
Iteichenbach,  but  could  obtain  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
the  asserted  emanations,  although  the  experiments  extended 
over  a few  months,  and  most  powerful  maguets,  as  well  as  weak 
ones,  were  employed.  Glycerine  plates  by  Blanchard’s  process 
were  used.  At  J inch  above  the  poles,  with  one  hour’s  exposure 
in  total  darkness,  images  of  the  pole3  appeared  on  the  plates 
after  development  ; but  dummy  wooden  poles  gave  the  same 
result,  the  effect  being  due  to  somewhat  checked  evaporation. 
Hence,  when  a plate  was  not  bone  dry,  slightly  checked  evapora- 
tion from  its  surface — due  to  paper  or  other  solids  near  it — 
might  produce  a developable  image. 

A question  from  the  box  was  read. 

“ Does  amber,  shellac,  or  copal  resist  water  most  in  a varnished 

film  ?” 

The  Chairman  thought  copal,  but  it  was  so  sparingly 

soluble. 

A.  H addon  said  if  camphor  was  added  to  the  alcohol,  and  the 
copal  powdered,  it  would  more  readily  dissolve. 

J.  Barker  preferred  button  lac  ; he  had  coated  wooden  dishes 
with  copal  varnish,  but  it  peeled  off  in  a fortnight. 

Several  other  members  were  in  favour  of  shellac. 

A.  L.  Henderson  preferred  collodion  and  varnish  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1 part  of  collodion  to  2 parts  of  varnish,  thinned  with 
ether ; it  dried  slighly  matt,  but  he  considered  it  a very  fine 
varnish. 


Glasgow  Photographic  Association. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  in  the  Philosophical 
Society's  Rooms,  207,  Bath  Street,  on  Thursday  evening,  1st  of 
October,  the  President  (Wm.  Lang,  jun.)  in  the  chair.  There 
was  a good  attendance  of  members.  After  the  preliminary 
business  of  reading  the  minutes,  &c.,  had  been  gone  through, 
the  President  delivered  his  inaugural  address  (see  page  650). 

Mr.  Dodd  (Vice-president),  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  President,  spoke  of  the  deserved  tribute  that  had  been  paid 
by  him  to  the  late  W.  B.  Woodbury,  and  urged  upon  all  present 
to  be  more  enthusiastic  in  trying  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
Society. 

Mr.  Urie,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,  hoped  the  excellent 
aud  interesting  address  would  have  the  effect  of  giving  a stimulus 
to  the  Association,  and  that  we  might  have  many  such  papers 
during  the  session. 

Mr.  Parker  congratulated  the  Society  on  the  change  they  had 
made  in  securing  such  suitable  rooms  for  the  meetings. 

Specimens  of  Warnerke’s  double-coated  tissue  and  the  East- 
man film  negatives  were  shown  and  greatly  admired. 

Mr.  Armstrong  showed  and  described  the  Eastman  Roller 
Slide,  and  also  a very  ingenious  and  simple  printing  frame  known 
as  Durnford’s  patent. 

A discussion  on  these  exhibits  took  place,  after  which  votes  of 


thanks  were  given  to  Messrs.  Warnerko  and  the  Eastman  Film 
Company,  for  so  kindly  sending  specimens  of  their  manufactures, 
and  to  Mr.  Armstrong  for  bringing  the  apparatus  and  so  fully 
and  clearly  explaining  it. 

The  Chairman  passed  round  a silver  print  to  show  the  picture 
he  intended  to  have  done  by  Stannotype  process  as  a presenta- 
tion print  to  the  Society. 

A book  of  the  architecture  of  “ Old  Glasgow,’’  illustrated  by 
the  photo-gravure  engraving  process,  and  sent  by  Messrs.  Annan, 
lay  on  the  table  along  with  some  early  specimens  of  the  Talbot- 
type  process,  and  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  members  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  them. 


Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association. 
The  first  meeting  for  the  session  was  held  in  Lamb’s  Hotel,  on 
Thursday,  1st  October,  D.  Ireland,  Vice-president,  in  the 
chair. 

The  Chairman  referred  to  the  various  advances  made  in  photo- 
graphy during  the  past  year,  drawing  special  attention  to  the 
Eastman  process  of  film  photography,  recently  introduced.  Men- 
tion was  also  made  of  the  International  Exhibition  to  be  held  in 
Dundee  in  February,  under  the  auspices  of  this  Society  ; and 
the  speaker  said  that,  Judging  from  the  amount  of  support  pro- 
mised, it  was  sure  to  be  a great  success  ; he  hoped  the  members 
of  the  Association  would  be  well  represented. 

G.  D.  Macdougald  F.I.C.,  then  gave  a most  interesting  lec- 
ture on  “The  Latent  Image,  in  an  Unexposed  and  Undeveloped 
State.  Of  what  does  it  Consist?”  (see  page  651)  which  he 
illustrated  by  experiments,  and  which  was  listened  to  with  great 
attention. 

A negative  on  the  Eastman  paper  was  handed  round  and 
examined  with  much  interest,  and  a print  from  it  was  also  shown. 
It  was  thought  the  results  thus  obtained  were  in  no  way  inferior 
to  those  got  by  the  use  of  glass  plates. 

A sample  of  the  compressed  pyrogallic  acid  introduced  by 
Marion  and  Co.  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  thought  to  be  a great 
improvement  upon  the  old  form. 

Sheffield  Photographic  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Sheffield  Photographic  Society  was 
held  October  6th,  in  the  Freemasons’  Hall,  Surrey  Street.  After 
the  usual  supper,  to  which  a number  of  members  sat  down,  the 
business  of  the  meeting  was  commenced,  W.  B.  Hatfield  pre- 
siding. 

Mr.  Yeomans,  the  treasurer,  presented  his  accounts,  which 
showed  a balance  in  favour  of  the  Society,  which  is  in  a very 
flourishing  condition,  the  members  numbering  over  60.  The 
following  officers  were  re-elected  : — 

President — \V.  B.  Hatfield. 

Vice-Presidents — Dr.  T.  H.  Morton  and  T.  Firth. 

Treasurer — Mr.  Yeomans.  Secretary — J.  Taylor. 

Committee — Messrs.  Bacon,  Turner,  Platts,  and  Pearce. 

Dr.  Morton  proposed  “ That  an  exhibition  of  members’  work 
and  a conversazione  should  be  held  at  an  early  date.”  This  was 
carried  unanimously. 

The  President  then  distributed  the  prizes  to  those  who  had 
been  successful  in  the  competitions  during  the  year.  In  the 
specimens  of  work  some  excellent  prints  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Pearce,  Dr.  Morton,  Mr.  Taylor,  and  others. 

The  following  new  members  were  enrolled  : — Walter  Tysak, 
W.  E.  Nicholson,  Bradley  Nowell,  and  J.  S.  Nowell. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  afterwards  held,  and  the  prize  for 
village  scenes  was  awarded  to  J.  Taylor. 

- .«^> 

hr  flje  jjhubio. 

Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society’s  Exhibition,  1885. 
— In  the  Judges'  report  which  appeared  last  week  the  following 
was  omitted: — Amateur  Section.  -“Frame  No.  898  of  instan- 
taneous pictures,  by  Mr.  C.  Preston,  of  Birmingham,  are  little 
gems  in  their  way,  being  soft  and  delicate,  and  show  careful 
manipulation  and  artistic  taste.” 

The  Antwerp  Exhibition. — The  following  French  firms  have 
received  awards  : — Diploma — Braun,  Nadar.  Gold  Medals — 
Cbalot,  Fleury-Hermangis,  Petit,  Quinzac,  Saint-Senoch.  Silver 
Medals— Attout-Taifer  et  Clayton,  Audouin,  Gilles  freres,  Haute* 
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cceur,  Pirou,  Schaeffner,  Vanderborcli.  Bronze  Medals — Colons 
et  Cie.,  Deroulitde  et  Terpereau,  Gallot,  Craft,  Lecadre,  Martin, 
Manckeustein,  Tombelle,  Vandembert,  Vavasaeur. 

Asbestos  Membranes  for  Filtering,  by  Breyer. — This  in- 
vention relates  to  the  manufacture  of  thin  layers  of  asbestos  felt, 
suitable  for  filtering  purposes.  Only  those  asbestos  fibres  are 
suitable  which,  when  ground,  give  a woolly  product,  and  not  a 
powdery  one.  After  reduction  to  this  state,  by  a mill  or  edge- 
runner,  the  product  is  chopped  so  fine  that  the  fibres  do  not 
exceed  0’2  inch  in  length.  It  is  then  mixed  with  crystalline 
carbonate  of  lime,  or  magnesia,  the  granules  of  which  do  not 
exceed  0'2  inch  in  size,  and  ground  with  water  so  as  to  effect  a 
further  reduction.  The  semi-fluid  resulting  is  then  treated  with 
an  acid  to  remove  the  carbonates.  After  washing,  to  remove  the 
excess  of  acid,  the  emulsion  is  ready  to  be  filtered.  This  is  best 
carried  on  by  depositing  successively  even  layers  upon  a woven 
fabric  stretched  on  a frame.  When  a felt  of  sufficient  thickness 
has  been  obtained,  the  fabric  to  which  it  adheres  is  dried  in  a 
kiln,  and  the  whole  Is  then  ready  for  use. — Journal  of  Chemical 
Industry. 

Activity  of  Antiseptics.  By  Ratimoff. — Seventeen  antisep- 
tics were  tested  on  septic  and  putrefactive  bacteria,  aud  on 
microbes.  Determinations  were  made  on  the  quantity  of  each 
antiseptic  required  to  kill  or  sterilise,  and  of  the  quantities 
which  were  insufficient  to  kill  or  sterilise.  From  the  results  of 
these  investigations,  the  antiseptics  are  arranged  in  the  following 
order  of  activity  : — (1)  Mercuric  chloride,  (2)  silver  nitrate,  (3) 
iodine,  (4;  thymol,  (5)  copper  sulphate,  (6)  salicylic  acid,  (7)  zinc 
chloride,  (8)  phenol,  (9)  quinol,  (10)  kairine,  (11)  resorciual,  (12) 
chloral  hydrate,  (13)  bjric  acid,  (14)  alcohol,  (15)  oil  of  gaul- 
theria,  (16)  bitter  almond  oil,  (17)  eucalyptus  oil. 

Paper  on  “ Art,”  by  Walter  Crane. — On  this  day  week 
(Friday,  the  16th  instant),  Walter  Crane  will  read  a paper  on 
“ Art,”  before  the  Fabian  Society.  The  meeting  will  take  place 
at  the  Westminster  Town  Hall,  and  the  chair  will  be  taken  at 
8 p.m. 

A Photograph  of  a Curious  Machine. — A Bavarian  corre- 
spondent sends  us  two  photographs  representing  a tricycle  or 
velocipede,  the  invention  of  Sylvester  Krnka,  the  inventor  of  the 
Russian  army  arms.  It  is  a most  curious  and  wonderful  con- 
trivance, anti  is  shown  in  two  forms,  the  first  a tricycle — front- 
steerer — the  front  wheel  of  which  is  double,  and  provided  with  a 
cog-wheel  in  the  centre,  driven  by  means  of  a chain  by  a pulley 
fixed  on  a platform  above,  and  turned  by  the  hands,  the  steeriug 
being  done  with  the  feet,  which  rest  on  little  platforms  each  side 
the  wheel.  In  the  other  pattern  the  machine  is  a five-wheeler, 
and  takes  the  form  of  a light  basket  carriage,  in  which  two 
children  are  shown  seated,  while  the  driver — a youth — sits  in 
front  to  work  the  machine.  Elaborate  lamps  and  other  parapher- 
nalia sre  shown,  and  our  correspondent  informs  us  that  the 
frame  is  made  of  solid  iron  bars.  The  whole  arrangement  is 
crude,  rough,  and  unmechanical,  yet  we  are  told  that  for  the  past 
year  the  inventor  has  driven  his  machine  through  the  streets  of 
Prague,  and  thinks  no  end  of  the  invention,  as,  perhaps,  it  is 
only  natural  to  suppose  he  should. — The  Cyclist. 

A Giant  Refractor. — Grubb,  of  Dublin,  has  just  received  a 
contract  from  the  Admiralty  to  erect  what  will  be  the  largest 
refracting  telescope  in  the  world,  a 28-inch  diameter  instrument, 
for  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich. 

Abstract  of  J.  Chapman  Jones’  Lecture  at  the  Birkbeck 
Institution,  October  7th.— Photography  an  art  universally 
patronized,  though  a knowledge  of  its  principles  is  generally 
crude,  even  in  scientific  circles.  Its  active  agent  is  light,  which 
must  be  under  the  perfect  control  of  the  operator,  hence  the  use 
of  dark  chambers  and  dark  rooms  that  admit  light  only  when 
and  how  it  is  required.  The  light  initiates  a change  in  the 
sensitive  surface  which  is  perfected  by  chemical  means  ; there- 
fore wTe  have  to  study  the  nature  of  light  and  how  to  control  it, 
as  well  as  the  chemistry  of  the  changes  it  effects  or  makes 
possible.  An  operator  who  works  by  “ rule  of  thumb,”  how- 
ever otherwise  intelligent,  is  a blind  man,  and  often  blindly  led. 
The  very  beginner  must  have  reliable  apparatus ; it  requires  the 
skill  of  the  experienced  to  work  under  disadvantages.  In  this 
matter  the  novice  must  be  content  to  accept  the  advice  of  others. 
He  absolutely  needs  no  dark  room,  as  he  can  wait  till  evening, 
and  use  any  available  apartment  after  the  simplest  precautions  as 
to  drawing  blinds,  &c.  Little  dark  holes  in  which  one  can 
neither  sit,  stand,  turn,  nor  breathe,  are  detrimental  to  the 
photographer  as  well  as  to  his  work. 

. Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  Wednes- 


day, October  14th,  will  be  “Camera  Stands.”  On  the  second 
Wednesday  in  January,  188G,  an  exhibition  of  photographs  by 
the  members  will  be  held. 


Comspitfonfs. 

*»*  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

E.  S.  D. — 1.  Attach  rings  to  the  curtains,  and  let  them  run  on 
smooth  wires.  2.  A distance  of  18  inches,  and  an  area  equal  to 
one-sixth  of  the  whole.  3.  Fume  it  with  ammonia  before  print- 
ing upon  it. 

D.  R.  (Glasgow.)— You  cannot  secure  any  collection  as  a whole  by 
arranging  with  the  authorities  ; but  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  come  to  some  understanding  with  individual  exhibi- 
tors. 

F.  W.  Findlon. — 1.  It  is  not  necessary  for  a copyright  photo- 
graph to  bear  on  its  face  an  intimation  that  it  is  copyright ; but 
in  issuing  a copyright  picture,  it  is  advisable  to  notify  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  is  copyright.  2.  You  are  at  liberty  to  copy  any 
non-copyright  photograph,  and  to  sell  copies ; but  it  is  an  unsafe 
thing  to  sell  copies  of  any  photograph  unless  you  know  it  to  be 
non-copyright,  or  you  have  the  permission  of  the  owner. 

Collotype. — Your  question  was  overlooked  last  week.  Collo- 
types, and  also  reversed  negatives  suited  for  the  work,  are  made 
for  the  trade  by  the  Autotype  Company. 

D.  E.  Goddard. — Thank  you  for  sending  it  to  us.  You  will  find 
the  required  information  in  the  “Notes.” 

E.  T.  Posse. — It  has  been  repeatedly  treated  of  in  the  News. 
See  p.  628  of  our  volume  for  1884. 

Fred.  W.  S.  (Brixton).— Your  letter  has  been  sent  on  to  the 
gentleman  you  name. 

A Subscriber. — A length  of  30  feet,  and  a width  of  9 or  10,  will 
be  ample.  About  one-third  of  the  length. 

Artist.— 1.  The  form  can  be  had  post  free  from  our  publishers  for 
twopence,  and  the  cost  of  registering  is  one-and-sixpence.  2.  We 
do  hot  know,  but  would  suggest  that  you  should  apply  to  Marion, 
22,  Soho  Square. 

J.  Y.  Drake. — Mix  the  colour  with  white  of  egg,  apply  in  the 
usual  way,  and  coagulato  by  touching  the  place  with  methylated 
spirit. 

Lex. — When  the  plate  is  well  washed,  immerse  it  in  a dish  con- 
taining a few  ounces  of  strong  methylated  alcohol.  Rock 
the  dish  for  a few  minutes,  so  that  the  spirit  flows  over  and  over 
the  film,  after  which  pour  off  the  spirit  and  renew.  Finally, 
rinse  in  a similar  way  with  sulphuric  ether.  It  will  now  dry  very 
rapidly  in  the  air. 

One  Taken  In. — It  is  quite  clear  that  the  lens  is  nothing  more 
than  a forgery,  and  you  had  better  discard  it,  and  get  something 
upon  which  you  can  rely.  There  are  at  the  present  time  many 
spurious  lenses  in  the  second-hand  market,  and  the  maker  you 
refer  to  is  perhaps  more  honoured  by  imitation  than  anyone  else. 


$ botofjrupbs  gcigistercb. 

O.  Mold  (Banbury)— 1 Photo,  each  of  Northern  Star  Express  passing  Ban- 
bury, “Reindeer”  Inn  Yard  (Banbury).  Village  Well  (Wroxton); 
2 Photos,  of  Interior  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Banbury. 

J.  Glass  (Londonderry)— 2 Photos,  of  “ Irish  Athletic  Team.” 

R.  Keene  (Derby)— Photo,  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Mayger- 
M.  Boak  (Gt.  Driffield)— Photo,  of  Cow  and  Calf. 

F.  W.  Bboadhead  (Leicester)— 1 Photo,  each  of  Elizabeth  Saloon  and 
Regent’s  Gallery  (Belvoir  Castle), 

Turner  and  Deinkwatkr  (Hull)— Photo,  of  Lord  Charles  Beresford  j 
Photo,  of  Lords  Charles  and  Marcus  Beresford. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom: — 
Yearly  ...  15s.  Od  | Half-Yearly  ...  7s.  8d.  I Quarterly  ...  3s.  lOd 
To  the  United  States,  the  Continent,  and  the  Colonies: — 
Yearly  ...  17s.  4d.  I Half-Yearly  ...  8s.  8d.  | Quarterly  ...  4s.  4d 
To  India  (Yearly)  19s.  6d. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  IN  COLUMN. 

Not  exceeding  Five  Lines  (36  words)...  3s.  Od. 

Each  Additional  Line Os.  4d. 

Repeated  insertions,  and  special  positions  or  style,  by  conrtact. 

Advertisements  should  be  forwarded  (prepaid)  to  Piper  and  Carter, 
5,  Castle  Street,  Holboro,  E.C.,  to  reach  the  office  not  later  than  noon  on 
Thursday.  A fee  of  Gd.  must  be  forwarded  when  the  Publishers  are 
expected  to  receive  and  forward  replies  to  Advertisements  ; and  when  they 
undertake  the  receipt  of  replies,  they  must  be  entrusted  with  the  name 
nd  address  of  advertiser,  for  revelation  to  applicants,  in  case  they  may 
cem  it  necessary. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

[Second  Notice.] 

Since  our  last  notice  two  more  medals  have  been  awarded  : 
one  to  L.  Warnerke,  for  paper  as  substitute  for  glass  (nega- 
tive taken  on  the  patent  double-coated  sensitive  negative 
tissue),  exhibit  No.  783  ; and  R.  Schuster,  for  specimens 
of  photo-engraving,  exhibit  No.  800.  In  both  these  cases 
the  awards  are  undoubtedly  well  deserved.  No.  1, 
“Temptation,”  by  F.  Hollyer,  is  a reproduction,  and, 
therefore,  of  secondary  interest ; and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  bis  other  exhibits,  Nos.  29,  115,  491.  No.  2,  by 
Jv.  B.  Murray,  “ Woman  at  Cottage  Door,”  is  a little 
bard — the  » c suit,  perhaps,  of  under-exposure — but  the 
general  effect  is  good.  The  same  exhibitor  has  other 
exhibits,  the  best  of  which  is  a charming  picture  of  “ The 
Mill  at  Font  Avon  ” (No.  205). 

R.  Slingsby  always  sends  line  examples  of  the  photo- 
grapher’s art,  and  on  this  occasion  he  is  well  represented. 
Of  his  eight  exhibits  (Nos.  3,  4,  5,  31,  32,  33,  283,  471), 
the  one  which  many  will  consider  most  pleasing  is  a pretty 
study  of  child-life  called.  “ Will  it  Float?  ’ (No.  5).  It 
represents  the  launch  of  a toy  ship.  J.  Cluster  Jervis 
shows  to  best  advantage  in  his  wonderfully  realistic 
“Market  Scene  at  Nice”  (No.  3G0)  ; but  his  other  ex- 
hibits (Nos.  6,  7,  8,  and  436)  are  all  meritorious,  especially 
his  “Nice  Boy”  (No.  8).  T.  B.  Maguire  shows  a 
large  portrait  of  “Mr.  Shaw”  (No.  9);  also  (No.  667) 
a portrait  on  opal,  “A  Jersey  Lily.” 

“Tennyson”  (No.  10),  by  H.  U.  II.  Cameron,  is  a good 
and  expressive  portrait,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
No.  11,  “A  Portrait  of  Dr.  Jackson.”  II.  H.  II.  Cameron 
has  numerous  other  exhibits,  most  of  which  are  good,  but 
his  “Boy’s  Head,  after  Murillo  ” (No.  80),  is  decidedly  a 
failure.  The  photographer  has  been  ambitious,  and  over- 
leaped himself. 

A series  of  ten  out-door  pictures  by  J.  P.  Gibson  is 
worthy  of  much  admiration,  technically  good  and  artistic. 
That  which  strikes  us  as  best  is  No.  12,  ‘ An  Old  Mill.” 
Other  works  by  the  same  exhibitor  (No.  83,  628)  are  also 
good. 

B.  Wilkinson,  Junior,  shows  good  work,  Nos.  22-25,  and 
193.  The  best  of  his  pictures  is  his  “ Broom  Maker  ” 
No.  23. 

We  already  know  that  express  trains  can  bo  photo- 
graphed, and  G.  Mold’s  “ Express  Tiains  ” Nos.  26,  370, 
and  S50,  will  excite  but  little  interest.  His  other  exhibits 
are  meritorious. 

F.  W.  Edwards  sends  five  exhibits,  Nos.  27,38,  68,  123, 
and  124  ; the  photographs  of  Tinworth  Fa  ;el  are  very  note- 
worthy. 

“ ’Twixt  Cup  and  Lip  ” (No.  37),  and  “ Why  Don’t  You 
Speak  for  Yourself,  John”  (No.  53)  are  by  Ralph  W 


Robinson.  This  latter  is  a scene  from  Miles  Standish,  and 
we  congratulate  the  exhibitor  on  his  success  in  a difficult 
line  of  work.  Both  R.  W.  Robinson’s  pictures  show  good 
promise  for  the  future. 

B.  J.  E lwards’s  exhibits — no  less  than  twelve  frames, 
many  of  them  sea  pictures  ; perhaps  the  best  for  effect  is 
“ Coming  Home  ” (No.  41). 

Three  pictures  of  “ London  from  the  Adelphi,”  by 
W.  K.  Burton,  are  exceptional  in  their  excellence.  They 
show  a trace  of  that  peculiar  faint  haze  which  we  look  upon 
a3  so  characteristic  of  our  capital  city,  and  this  softens  the 
distance  in  a very  charming  manner.  Of  the  three,  that 
which  pleases  us  most  is  No.  41,  showing  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul  s and  Cannon  Street  S ation — each  admirably 
softened.  To  a painter  this  photograph  should  be  a 
valuable  study. 


ON  A MEANS  OF  PREVENTING  HARDNESS  IN 
GELATINE  PLATES  DURING  DEVELOPMENT. 
The  above  kthe  title  of  a communication  by  Herr  Eujen 
Himly  to  the  Photograp'iische  Mittheilungen  of  October. 

The  writer  points  out  the  fact,  which  is  unfortunately 
undeniable,  that  there  is  a tendency  at  times  to  haidaess 
in  negatives  taken  on  gelatine  plates  ; that  the  high-lights 
become  too  dense  before  all  the  details  in  the  shadows  have 
been  brought  out ; and  that  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs 
is  liable  to  occur  in  landscape  work,  in  portraiture,  and 
also  in  the  case  of  copying  coloured  pictures. 

Here  let  us  say  that  in  the  communication  referred  to 
there  appears  to  be  some  confusion,  or  at  least  not  sufficient 
distinction,  between  two  entirely  different  things.  One  is 
the  hardness  or  flatness  which  may  occur  in  a negative 
from  the  inability  of  the  film  to  register  more  than  a cer- 
tain length  of  gradation  of  white  light ; the  other  is  the 
incapacity  of  ordinary  films  to  register  the  colour  towards 
the  red  end  of  the  spectrum. 

A plate  may  be  an  excellent  one  in  the  matter  of 
registering  a long  gradation  of  white  light,  possibly  show- 
ing a difference  of  density  between  squares  1 and  2 of  the 
sensitometer  when  a long  enough  exposure  has  been  given 
to  bring  out  figure  25,  or  giving  good  modelling  in  the 
high-lights  of  a portrait  subject,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
the  details  in  the  shadows  of  a black  dress  are  well 
rendered.  Although  it  may  seem  paradoxical,  it  is  never- 
theless the  cise  that  any  light  reflected  from  a black  sub- 
stance is  white  light.  A plate  may,  we  say,  show  all  these 
qualities,  aud  yet  be  quite  insensitive  to  any  less  refrangible 
rays  of  the  spectrum  than  the  green.  It  will  iu  such  a case 
bs  almost  the  worst  plate  possible  for  copying  a brilliantly 
painted  picture  in  which  there  are  blues,  and  also  reds  and 
yellows.  On  the  other  hand,  a plate  which  is  sensitive  to 
the  red  and  yellow  rays,  and  which  on  that  account  is 
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excellent  for  copying — say  a chromo-lithograph — may  be  a 
poor  plate  for  general  work,  not  registering  efficiently 
great  extremes  of  white  light. 

If  we  are  to  believe  Herr  Ilimly,  the  addition  which 
he  makes  to  his  developer  causes  it  to  bring  out  a greater 
range  of  detail  both  as  regards  white  light  and  the  less 
refrangible  rays.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  case  of  an  ordin- 
ary subject  it  enables  more  shadow  detail  to  be  brought 
out,  without  over-exposing  the  lights  than  would  otherwise 
be  possible  ; whilst  in  the  copying  of  pictures  it  allows  the 
yellows  and  reds  to  be  better  rendered  without  the  blues 
being  over-exposed,  than  with  the  common  developers,  and 
this  whether  ordiuary  gelatino-bromide  or  orthochromatic 
plates  be  used. 

Two  different  “additions”  Herr  Himly  has  discovered 
by  experiment ; one  suitable  for  ferrous-oxalate,  the  other 
for  the  alkaline  developer.  When  used  with  the  ferrous- 
oxalate,  not  only  are  the  above-mentioned  very  desirable 
results  produced,  but,  moreover,  an  old  developer — not 
more  than  four  days  old — is  resuscitated,  and  shows  none 
of  its  usual  tendency  to  give  hard  pictures.  Other  minor 
advantages  the  addition  has,  which  we  have  not  space  here 
to  enumerate.  Herr  Himly’s  experiments  in  its  applica- 
tion to  wet  plates  are  not  yet  quite  complete,  but  he  hopes 
to  work  wonders  in  this  direction  as  well  as  in  others.  Not 
on  Herr  Himly  alone  rests  the  evidence  of  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  the  use  of  the  “ addition.”  Herr  Haber- 
landt  corroborates  all  that  Herr  Himly  has  said  of  it. 

The  above  is,  put  as  briefly  as  possible,  a description  of 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  use  of  Herr  Himly’s 
“ addition,”  and  after  reading  it,  we  concluded  that  that 
gentleman  had  surely  made  a very  valuable  addition  to 
photographic  knowledge,  and  we  glanced  somewhat  eagerly 
forward  to  see  what  the  substance  or  mixture,  always  so  far 
talked  of  merely  as  “ addition,”  might  consist  of.  Well, 
we  discovered  that  the  writer  had  entitled  the  substance 
“Excelsior,”  and  that  it  could  be  got,  suitable  either  for 
ferrous-oxalate  or  alkaline  developer,  from  a certain  com- 
mercial house ; but  that  no  farther  description  was  given 
of  it ! 

This  useful  information  we  found  to  be  followed  by  a 
warning  not  to  use  the  “ Excelsior  ” for  a developer  other 
than  such  as  it  was  latelled  as  suitable  for,  else  failures 
would  be  certain. 

We  do  not  give  the  name  of  the  firm  who  sell  the 
“Excelsior”  (at  a price  mentioned  in  the  article  referred 
to  !)  ; nor  should  we  have  mentioned  the  matter  at  all,  but 
to  point  a moial  to  photographers — especially  experi- 
mental photographers.  Surely  the  effect  of  adding  various 
chemical  substances  to  the  usual  developer  has  not  been 
sufficiently  investigated.  We  go  on  from  one  year’s  end 
to  another  adding,  as  restrainer,  bromide  of  ammonium  or 
of  potassium  to  our  developer,  scarcely  considering  that 
these  are  only  two  of  probably  hundreds  of  substauces 
which  will  act  in  a manner  somewhat  similar  to  these,  but 
many  of  which  may  show  good  qualities  not  exhibited  by 
the  two  soluble  bromides  which  were  selected  at  first 
more  or  less  by  chance.  All  know  to  how  great  an  extent 
the  addition  of  sulphite  of  soda  to  the  alkaline  developer, 
as  first  recommended  by  Mr.  Herbert  Berkeley,  modifies 
the  colour  of  the  image  obtained ; yet  most  would 
probably,  before  the  thing  was  tried,  have  described  sul- 
phite of  soda  as  an  inert  substance  not  likely  to  influence 
a developer  one  way  or  another.  Possibly,  experiments 
carried  out  on  the  lines  here  indicated  may  result  in  the 
discovery  of  some  substance  which,  used  as  au  addition  to 
the  usual  developer,  may  result  iu  effects  the  same  as  those 
attributed  to  “Excelsior.” 


VARNISHING  GELATINE  NEGATIVES. 

Ik  a gelatine  negative  is  worth  preserving,  it  should 
certainly  be  varnished,  for,  although  it  may  be'  used  with- 
out, the  additional  trouble  is  more  than  repaid  by  the 


extra  security.  It  is  not  an  unreasonable  carefulness  that 
leads  one  to  varnish  even  before  taking  a proof,  removing 
the  varnish,  if  it  is  required,  to  get  at  the  film  for 
intensification  or  other  treatment ; but  such  a refinement 
of  precaution  could  not  be  advocated  in  au  unqualified 
way.  The  printer  iu  platinum  must  varnish  his  negatives, 
for  his  chief  enemy  is  dampness,  and  he  cannot  be  sure  of 
brilliant  prints  unless  he  takes  every  precaution  to  keep 
his  paper  absolutely  dry  until  the  moment  of  develop- 
ment. 

Varnishing,  however,  is  not  always  so  easy  as  one  is  apt 
to  think  it  ought  to  be  ; the  varnish,  perhaps,  will  not  flow 
on  the  gelatine  surface,  and  a bare  spot  or  an  uneven  layer 
is  the  result  of  attempts  to  improve  matters  by  tipping  the 
plate  about,  or  pouring  on  a little  more  varnish.  Then  fol- 
lows the  disgust  that  puts  the  operator  out  of  temper,  and 
leads  him,  in  subsequent  cooler  moments,  to  argue  with 
himself  that  perhaps,  after  all,  varnishing  is  not  so  im- 
portant as  some  consider  it  to  be,  and  that  soaking  for  half 
an  hour,  instead  of  for  five  minutes,  in  the  alum  bath  will 
be  au  easy  compromise.  But  good  work  will  not  follow 
because  difficulties  are  evaded — they  must  be  met  and 
surmounted.  There  are  no  reasons  whatever  why  every 
gelatine  negative  should  not  be  evenly  and  perfectly 
varnished  if  the  difficulties  of  the  operation  are  admitted, 
and  the  necessary  precautions  taken. 

It  is  useless  to  varnish  an  unwashed  negative  ; and 
sluicing  it  with  a little  water,  or  with  a great  deal  of  water 
in  a short  time,  will  never  remove  the  soluble  salts  from 
the  film.  Our  own  habit,  which  we  do  not  believe  can  be 
shortened  without  disadvantage,  is  approximately  t)  rinse 
the  plate  on  removal  from  the  fixiug  bath,  soak  it  for  half 
au  hour  in  water  that  is  changed  ev  ery  five  minutes,  then 
for  half  au  hour  in  a saturated  alum  solution  (whether  it 
was  aluined  before  fixing  or  not),  wash  it  again  for  half  an 
hour,  chauging  the  water  every  five  miuutes,  and  then, 
while  it  is  under  a stream  of  water  from  a tap,  to  rub  it 
gently  but  with  increasing  pressure  with  cotton-wool.  The 
film  gets  appreciably  firmer  during  the  rubbing  as  if  the 
liquid  were  squeezed  out  of  it,  and  a fiualgood  rinse  under 
the  tap,  to  remove  any  little  particles  of  the  cotton  that 
may  be  about,  completes  the  washiug.  The  plate  is  then 
stood  as  nearly  perpendicularly  as  possible,  that  dust  may 
not  settle  on  it,  at  least  uutil  it  is  surface  dry. 

When  the  film  is  thoroughly  dry  and  hard  to  all  ap 
pearances,  it  is  ready  to  proceed  with.  A quantity  of 
varnish  that  is  about  twice  as  great  as  what  is  expected  to 
be  necessary  is  then  filtered  into  a dry,  clean  glass  of  con- 
venient sizs,  and  covered  over  with  a larger  glass,  like  a 
glass  shade,  so  that  no  dust  may  fall  upon  it.  The  nega- 
tive is  warmed  by  holding  it  in  front  of  a fire  until  it 
is  so  hot  that  one  can  only  just  bear  to  touch  the  glass  side, 
and  it  is  therefore  far  too  hot  for  the  varnish.  This  heat- 
ing ensures  the  thorough  drying  of  the  film. 

When  the  plate  has  cooled  down  to  the  temperature  best 
suited  for  the  varnish  to  ha  used,  it  is  taken  by  a corner 
that  is  more  or  less  blank — as  the  sky  in  a landscape — 
dusted  with  a wide,  soft  brush,  and  varnish  from  the 
filtered  sample  is  poured  upon  the  film  almost  centrally, 
while  the  operator  watches  carefully  to  see  whether  it 
spreads  with  equal  case  in  every  direction.  If  it  does  so, 
the  pool  is  added  to  till  it  covers  about  two-thirds  of  the 
surface,  run  into  each  corner,  &c.,  as  usual ; but  if  the  var- 
nish spreads  with  difficulty  or  unevenlv,  the  pool  should 
be  made  to  nearly  cover  the  plate  before  the  pouring  on 
is  discontinued,  and  by  that  means  the  varnishing  may 
eventually  be  satisfactorily  doue,  although  a little  of  the 
liquid  is  spilt  or  runs  over  the  back  of  the  pi  tte.  The  nega- 
tive is  then  drained  as  usual  and  heated  ; but  before  and 
duiing  the  heating  as  may  be  necessary,  the  accumulation 
of  varnish  along  the  two  lower  edges  should  be  removed 
by  a cloth  drawn  tightly  over  the  finger;  o’li  revise  this 
varnish  spreads  back  over  the  film  aud  leaves  an  irregular 
thickening,  with  a well  defined  margin  perhaps  a quarter 
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of  an  inch  or  more  from  the  edge  of  the  glass.  After 
having  done  about  half-a-dozen  negatives,  the  varnish 
should  be  re-filtered  and  more  added,  or  a freshly  filtered 
quantity  should  be  taken. 

Ilaviug  gone  through  a batch  of  negatives  in  this  way, 
it  will  prove  ou  examination  that  perhaps  one  or  two  in 
every  ten  are  imperfectly  or  badly  varnished.  These  are 
taken  one  at  a time  and  put  in  a fiat  dish  containing 
enough  methylated  spirit  to  cover  the  film,  aud  after  soak- 
ing for  a minute  or  so,  carefully  rubbed  with  cotton-wool 
to  facilitate  the  solution  of  tire  varnish.  The  plate  is 
draiae4  from  this  bath  and  treated  similarly  in  another, 
then  drained  and  laid  fiat  on  its  back  to  dry,  which  it  does 
in  about  two  minutes.  If  stood  ou  one  edge,  the  alcohol 
will  leave  marks  about  the  lower  part.  If  when  diy  there 
are  patches  where  the  varnish  is  not  completely  removed, 
a gentle  rubbing  with  cotton-wool  wet  with  alcohol,  with  - 
out  re-immersion  in  the  bath,  will  probably  prove 
efficacious.  The  re-varnishing  of  a plate  so  treated  is 
always  an  easy  matter. 

For  filtering  varnish,  dry  filter  paper  must  be  used,  and 
it  is  convenient  to  cut  the  stem  of  the  funnel  entirely  off, 
leaving  only  the  conical  part,  so  that  it  may  easily  be 
well  cleaned.  The  funnel  and  the  glass  used  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  from  all  dried  varnish  by  a rag 
raoisteued  with  methylated  spirit  before  they  are  put 
away.  In  the  same  manner  any  varnish  is  removed  from 
the  backs  of  the  negatives. 

-o 

PHOTOGRAPHY  FOR  WHEELMEN. 

During  these  delightful  Fall  days  we  know  of  no  greater 
pleasure  than  a spiu  along  the  country  roads  on  a bicycle. 
The  bracing  air,  the  easy  exercise  given  to  all  parts  of  the 
human  frame,  the  delight  of  the  eye  with  the  surrounding 
scenery,  give  new  life  to  a man,  which  is  not  to  be 
obtained  with  the  same  facility  in  any  other  known  manner. 
To  add  further  zest  to  these  rides  on  the  wheel,  the  art  of 
photography  with  the  modern  dry  plates  lends  a peculiar 
aid.  As  the  rider  spins  along,  his  eye  catches  some  little 
bit  of  scenery,  some  quiet  nook  with  bubbling  water,  or 
some  exquisite  vista  stretching  in  the  distance,  that  he 


would  gladly  fix  in  some  more  permanent  form  than  upon 
the  tablets  of  his  memory.  To  make  such  a record 
possible,  the  manufacturers  of  photographic  materials 
have  devised  very  portable  forms  of  apparatus,  Our 


publishers  are  manufacturing  an  outfit  of  this  character 
that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  as  to  completeness,  light- 
ness, and  (last,  but  not  least),  moderate  price.  We  give 
a cut  of  their  neat  little  bicycle  camera,  adjusted  ready  to 
take  a picture  from  the  back  of  the  wheel  steed. 

By  means  of  a very  good  single  achromatic  lens,  a 
picture  3£  by  4{-  inches  can  be  taken,  and  from  having 
seen  the  work  of  these  lenses,  wo  believe  they  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired  as  to  their  good  quality. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  cut,  the  camera  is  attached  to  the 
handle-bar  of  the  bicycle  by  an  universal  joint,  which 
allows  of  taking  pictures  in  any  direction  without  turning 
the  machine.  Another  neat  device  is  a kind  of  monopod 
(if  we  may  coin  a word),  which  is  adjusted  against 
the  hub  of  the  wheel  by  means  of  a Y'-top,  and  has  adjust- 
able extension  to  reach  to  the  ground.  This  sliding  brass 
foot  telescopes  and  shuts  up  into  a length  of  only  about 
sixteen  inches,  making  a very  effective  means  of  turning 
the  bicycle  into  a rigid  camera  stand.  The  camera,  lens, 
and  plate-holder  are  fitted  into  a sole-leather  carrying  case 
■with  a shoulder-strap,  and  the  whole  weighs  only  two 
pounds.  With  such  a slight  increase  in  his  impedimenta, 
the  bicyclist  can  add  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  his  journey- 
ings,  by  capturing  many  pretty  scenes  that  will  serve  as 
souvenirs  of  his  rambles. — Anthony's  Bulletin. 


NOTES  ON  THE  GELATINE  EMULSION  PROCESS. 

I!V  DR.  J.  JL  EDER. 

1.— Phenylhydrazinsulphonic  Acid  as  a Developer. 

I recently  published  a communication  upon  the  property 
which  1 had  discovered  in  phenylhydrazin  of  acting  as  a 
photographic  developer. 

I have  continued  my  experiments,  and  found  that  phenyl- 
hydrazinsulphonic acid,  when  employed  iu  an  alkaline  solu- 
tion, possesses  the  same  developing  properties  upon  bromide 
and  chloride  of  silver.  Iu  mauy  points  this  compound 
appears  to  excel  the  hydrochlorate  of  phenylhydrazin, 
because  chlorine  salts  act  as  restrainers. 

2. — General  Reduction  of  Intensity  in  Too  Power- 
fully Developed  Plates. 

I have  tried  almost  all  reducers,  and  have  only  been 
satisfied  with  the  per-oxalate  of  iron  and  potash,  recom- 
mended by  Belitski.  This  salt,  however,  does  not  keep 
well,  and  is  not  everywhere  to  be  met  with  iu  commerce. 
On  this  account  I have  employed  the  following  mixture  of 
perchloride  of  iron  and  oxalate  of  potash. 

A.  — 1 part  of  perchloride  of  iron  in  8 parts  of  water. 

B. — 2 parts  of  neutral  oxalate  of  potash  dissolved  in 
8 parts  of  water. 

Immediately  before  use,  mix  equal  parts  of  A and  B. 
A light  green  solution  is  formed,  which  in  darkuess  keeps 
for  several  days  ; in  the  light,  one  day  suffices  to  decom- 
pose it. 

Of  this  mixture  a little  is  added  to  a fresh  strong  solution 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda  ; in  difficult  cases,  to  each  part  of 
fixing  solution  from  a quarter  to  a half  part  of  iron  mix- 
ture may  be  used. 

The  picture  is  rapidly  aud  evenly  reduced  in  this  bath. 
The  plate  is  washed  before  the  desired  degree  of  reduction 
is  quite  reached,  as  the  process  of  reduction  goes  on  duriug 
the  washing. 

This  reducer  works  satisfactorily  upon  plate3  that  have 
been  much  over-developed,  either  with  iron  or  pyro,  and 
may  even  be  used  upon  plates  that  have  been  dried.  It 
is,  however,  to  be  recommended  that  it  be  used  before 
dryiug,  as  its  action  is  then  more  under  control. 

3. — Reduction  of  Over-Dense  Portions  of  a Plate. 

It  often  happens,  in  photographing  interiors,  &e.,  that 
certain  portions  of  the  negative  come  too  intense,  whilst 
other  parts  possess  the  proper  amount  of  intensity,  aud 
must  not  be  reduced.  In  this  case  reduction  should  not 
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be  accomplished  by  chemical  means,  or  the  use  of  baths, 
but  by  rubbing  with  a piece  of  linen  moistened  by  strong 
alcohol.  This  method  was  first  communicated  to  me  by 
Herr  Lenhard,  in  Vienna.  I saw  many  good  results  thus 
obtained,  and  succeeded  perfectly  myself  with  the  method, 
which  1 can,  therefore,  thoroughly  recommend. 

A piece  of  fine  linen  is  dipped  in  alcohol,  and  rubbed 
with  considerable  pressure  on  the  too-intense  portions  of 
the  dried  plate  until  they  are  sufficiently  clear.  The  linen 
becomes  black,  and  the  intense  portions  thinner,  without 
loss  of  detail. 

Small  places  can  be  cleared  with  a little  stick  of  pliant 
wood  that  has  been  dipped  in  alcohol.  I saw  at  the  atelier 
of  Herr  Burger  difficult  retouching  accomplished  in  this 
manner. 


4. — Citrate  of  Iron  Developer  for  Warm  Brown  Tones 
upon  Chloride  of  Silver  Gelatine  Films. 

A very  favourite  developer  for  transparencies  upon 
chloride  of  silver  gelatine  plates,  and  also  suitable  for 
paper,  is  the  citrate  of  iron. 

It  is  prepared  by  mixing  an  acid  solution  of  citrate  of 
ammonia  with  sulphate  of  iron. 

I have  now  simplified  the  preparation  of  the  ammonia 
citrate  solution,  and  my  formula  is  as  follows  : — 

700  cub.  cents,  of  distilled  water  are  poured  upon 
150  grammes  of  citric  acid,  and  160  cub.  cents,  of 
ammonia  (sp.  gr.  0910)  are  added,  and  stirred.  In  a 
short  time  the  citric  acid  dissolves  in  the  solution,  which, 
at  the  same  time,  rises  in  temperature.  The  solution  is 
then  tested  with  litmus  paper  to  see  whether  it  is  neutral 
or  slightly  alkaline ; if  strongly  acid,  more  ammonia  is 
added  ; if  strongly  alkaline,  a few  crystals  of  citric  acid 
are  thrown  in. 

When  the  solution  shows  a neutral  or  slightly  alkaline 
reaction,  100  grammes  more  of  crystals  of  citric  acid  are 
added,  and,  when  dissolved,  the  whole  is  filtered. 

To  develop  chloride  of  silver  pictures,  take — 

15  volumes  of  ammonium  citrate  solution. 

5 „ sulphate  of  iron  solution  (1 : 3). 

1 „ chloride  of  sodium  solution  (1 : 30). 

This  developer  can,  as  is  known,  be  used  repeatedly. 

5. — Acid  Chloride  of  Silver  Gelatine  Emulsion. 


Chloride  of  silver  separates  in  a flocculent  precipitate 
more  readily  than  bromide,  and  therefore  it  is  well  to  add 
a good  quantity  of  gelatine  to  the  solution  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  as  well  as  to  that  of  nitrate  of  silver.  This  pro- 
ceeding has  already  been  described,  and  after  many  experi- 
ments I have  settled  upon  the  following  formula. 

Three  solutions  are  prepared  in  flasks. 

A. — Chlor.  of  sod.  (or  13  gram,  chlor.  of  amra  ) 14  gram.* 

Gelatine 25  ,, 

Water 200  c.c. 


B. — Nitrate  of  silvei 
Water  ... 


30  gram. 
50  c.c. 


C. — Gelatine ... 
Water  ... 


25  gram. 
250  c.c. 


The  gelatine  is  dissolved  in  flasks,  A and  C,  by  immers- 
ing them  in  warm  water  ; the  gelatino  solutiou  C is  then 
poured  into  the  silver  solutiou  B,  and  shaken,  then  (by 
yellow  light)  the  chloride  solution  A is  added.  The  tem- 
perature may  be  at  from  409  to  50°  Cent.  The  emulsion 
is  left  standing  for  a few  minutes  until  the  froth  disappears, 
when  it  is  poured  out  to  set ; afterwards  it  is  divided,  and 
washed  as  usual. 

Chloride  of  silver  is  mcstly  employed  without  further 

* It  is  much  the  same  thin.;  whether  the  one  or  the  other  chloride  be  eui- 
ployed.  Chloride  of  ammonium  gives  somewhat  softer  pictures  than 
chloride  of  sodium.  The  sal  ammoniac  of  commerce  (chloride  of  ammonium), 
when  in  the  form  of  crystalline  powder,  contains  much  moisture,  which 
must  be  driven  off  by  heat  (100’  Cent.)  before  being  weighed.  Sublime  1 
sal-ammoniac,  occurring  in  large  quantities,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  seldom 
moist,  and  docs  rot  require  hot  drying.  For  chloride  of  sodium  we  recom- 
mend tlie  pure  suit,  which  may  be  weighed  without  previous  drying. 


ripenmg,  because  then  it  gives  clear  reddish-brown  images. 

The  emulsion  in  thin  films  appears  by  transmitted  light 
reddish-yellow,  and  very  transparent.  Nevertheless,  it 
gives  powerful  pictures. 

After  cooking  for  half  an-hour,  or  digesting  for  a longer 
time  at  40  per  cent.,  the  colour  of  the  emulsion  becomes 
grey  by  transmitted  light,  and  the  sensitiveness  is  in- 
creasedfrom  two  to  four  times.  Thetransparencies  or  paper 
pictures  obtained  with  such  an  emulsion  have  a colder  and 
more  neutral  tone  than  is  given  by  the  uncooked. 

The  addition  of  one  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the 
emulsion  keeps  the  pictures  clear.  Citric  acid,  from  10 
to  20  grammes  to  the  foregoing  quantity,  produced  light- 
coloured  (yellowish  or  reddish-brown)  pictures. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  MEDICAL  JURIS- 
PRUDENCE. 

BY  WILLIAM  MATHEWS. 

The  Birth  of  Photographic  Composites:  A Review  of 
Events. 

“ Out  of  this  nettle,  danger,  we  pluck  this  flower,  safety.” 

— Hotspur  [reading  a letter] . 

The  method  of  admeasurement  of  photographs  by  an 
adapted  geometric  process  was  first  promulgated  iu  1873-4, 
and  the  thesis  was  maintained  that  determinate  identifica- 
tion by  means  of  photography  was  certainly  within  the 
scope  and  province  of  scientific  solution. 
merit  of  a datum  line,  taking  its  origin  front  tneceutres, 
respectively,  of  the  pupils  of  the  eye,  was  an  inherent 
feature  of  the  new  analysis,  and  was  an  entirely  new 
departure. 

There  were  involved  some  anterior  questions  relating  to 
the  actual  permanence  or  otherwise  of  certain  leading 
details  of  the  included  area. 

These  were  dealt  with,  and  the  results  placed  before  the 
world  — first  in  a quarto  leaflet,  subsequently  in  an 
illustrated  pamphlet.  In  the  year  1875  the  British 
Association  held  its  annual  session  in  the  city  of  Bristol. 
Opportunity  was  taken  to  forward  a leaflet  through  post  to 
all,  or  nearly  all,  those  in  attendance.  The  brochure 
assumed  the  form  of  a challenge  to  the  scientific  gentlemen 
assembled  to  test  for  themselves  the  accuracy  of  the 
principles  advanced,  and  especially  in  their  application  to 
the  case  of  the  Tichborne  Claimant,  then  recently  im- 
prisoned. The  formulary  of  procedure  was  fully  set  foith, 
and  all  necessary  information  conveyed.  Among  those  to 
whom  the  leaflet  was  addressed  was  Professor  Francis 
Galton,  to  whom  belongs  the  merit  of  having  subsequently 
introduced  the  now  well-known  “ Galton  Composites.” 

Shortly  after  the  issue  of  the  pamphlet,  the  apparatus 
known  as  the  “ identiscope  ” was  matured  ; and  a little 
later,  operating  upon  the  identiscopic  lines,  the  combina- 
tion was  successfully  effected  of  the  Tichborne  portraits ; 
that  is  to  say,  of  tho  Chilian  Daguerreotypo  of  young 
Roger  Tichborne  and  of  Messrs.  Maud's  portrait  of  the 
Tichborne  Claimant.  This  was  the  first-recorded  instance 
of  even  an  attempt  to  superimpose  two  separately- 
produced  photographs. 

Some  twelve  months  later,  mention  was  made  in  the 
pages  of  the  Photographic  News  of  the  curious  composite 
portraiture  then  first  brought  into  notice  by  Professor 
Galton  at  a soiree  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  The  Professor 
seems  at  the  outset  to  have  tried  his  'prentice  hand  ex- 
clusively upon  the  photographs  of  criminals,  and  the  sur- 
mise is  a natural  one,  that  his  first  efforts  had  been 
bestowed  with  a view  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  a game 
of  abracadabra  had  been  pursued  in  effecting  the  asserted 
unison  of  the  Tichborne  photographs.  For  certainly  it 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  Galton  process  that  the  por- 
trait of  one  individual  is  confederated  into  apparent 
alliance  with  that  of  another  individual  totally  distinct. 
But  the  professor's  experiments  shortly  expanded  them- 
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selves  over  a more  reputable  area,  and  it  began  to  be  seen 
that  for  the  purposes  of  ethnography  and  cognate  pursuits, 
the  new  departure  was  a valuable  one. 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  since  expended  in  bringing  to 
perfection  the  manipulative  details  of  the  camera,  so  as  to 
ensure  that,  wholly  and  solely,  none  but  the  “ points  in 
common  ” of  the  conjoined  photographs  shall  come  to 
the  surface  The  experimentalists  have  multiplied,  and 
various  bizarre  deviations  have  been  sought  out.  In  the 
States  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  matter, 
and  as  many  as  thirty  photographs  have  been  posed  into  a 
single  composite. 

But  these  essays  and  amplifications  have  rather  inter- 
fered than  otherwise  with  certain  practical  and  pressing 
questions  connected  with  individual  development  and 
jersonal  identificUion.  The  very  rise  of  composite 
portraiture  seemed  at  the  outset  to  be  a menace  to  the 
legitimate  legal  purpose  of  the  identiscope ; and  in  effect 
it  decidedly  interposed  itself  before  the  public  eye. 

By  a stroke  of  fortune,  early  in  the  present  year,  in  the 
Lancet , in  the  British  Medical  Journal,  and  in  Knowledge, 
admission  was  simultaneously  given  to  an  article  by  the 
present  writer.  In  this,  the  vitality  and  interest  of  the 
prior  questions  were  duly  maintained.  And  again,  in  the 
month  of  July,  the  journals  of  photography  opened  their 
columns  to  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  track  iuto 
the  very  territory  of  the  composites  the  important  speci- 
ality of  identification.  The  month  of  September  has  seen 
in  the  same  journal  the  complete  and  satisfactory  realiza- 
tion of  the  writer’s  original  aim  aud  purpose— the  task  of 
educing  from  photographic  portraiture  unimpeachable 
proof  of  personal  identification  ; and  at  the  same  time  of 
affording  irrefutable  evidence  that  the  Tichborne  Claimant 
is  the  true  and  original  Tichborne.  Out  of  the  nettle, 
danger,  has  been  plucked  the  flower,  safety. 


INFLUENCE  OF  LIGHT  ON  THE  COURSE  OF  THE 
CHEMICALREACTION  OFCHLORINE,  BROMINE, 
AND  IODINE  ON  AROMATIC  SUBSTANCES. 

BY  DR.  J.  M.  KDER. 

More  than  a year  ago,  Julian  Schramm,  in  the  Chemiker 
Zeitung  (1884,  p.  1654),  wrote  upon  the  action  of  chlorine, 
bromine,  and  iodine,  upon  benzol  and  toluol.  Benzol 
appeared  to  suffer  no  change,  but  with  toluol  a reaction 
took  place  in  sunlight  even  in  an  ice-cold  solution. 

From  a communication  that  has  recently  appeared  in 
the  Chemiker  Zeitung,  it  appears  that  the  aniline  colour 
manufacturers  have  long  made  use  of  the  action  referred 
to  in  this  observation.  In  the  manufacture  of  “ malachite 
green,”  pure  benzalchloride  is  used,  aud  it  was  found  ad- 
vantageous to  prepare  this  by  the  agency  of  sunlight. 
The  work,  however,  was  dependent  upon  weather,  and 
the  next  step  was  the  employment  of  the  electric  (arc) 
light  The  operation  was  carried  on  in  white  glass  globes, 
into  which  toluol  warmed  to  50°  or  60°  Cent.,  aud  chlorine, 
were  introduced.  Very  good  results  have  been  obtained, 
but  whether  the  method  is  a practical  one  must  be  left  for 
time  to  determine.  In  any  case  it  is  gratifying  that  the 
chemical  action  of  light  should  be  brought  into  actual  use 
in  technical  chemistry. 


RESEARCHES  ON  THE  CHEMICAL  ACTION  OF 
LIGHT. 

BY  PROFESSOR  DR.  J.  M.  EDER.* 

3. — Various  Copper  Compounds. 

Double  oxalate  of  copper  and  sodium  forms  blue  crystals 
of  needle-shape,  which  in  darkness  remain  unchanged  for 
years.  In  the  light  after  many  days  it  becomes  changed 
upon  the  surface  to  a brownish-black  colour,  but  is  not 

* Continued  from  page  645. 


altered  in  weight  The  sensitiveness  to  light  is  not 
important. 

It  appears  remarkable  that  the  analogous  potassium  and 
ammonium  double  salts  are  unchanged  by  light.  I am  not 
aware  of  any  similar  example  with  other  compounds. 
Solution  of  sodium  copper  oxalate  is  also  permanent  in  the 
light.  If,  however,  the  solution  contains  ferric-oxalate, 
oxide  of  copper  is  deposited  after  a day’s  exposure  to  the 
sun  ; later  on  this  is  mixed  with  ferrous-oxalate. 

The  sensitiveness  to  light  of  the  so-called  Fehling’s  solu- 
tion was  noticed  by  Fehling  himself  in  the  year  1849.*  He 
wrote:  “It  is  very  necessary  that  sulphate  of  copper, 
tartrate  of  potash,  and  caustic  potash  be  present  in  proper 
proportions.  When  this  is  not  the  case,  the  solution 
decomposes  quickly  in  the  light,  and  in  the  sun’s  rays 
immediately. 

The  solution,  however,  employed  in  analytical  chemistry 
as  Fehling’s  solution!  is  itself  sensitive  to  light. 

I have  examined  the  decomposition  of  solutions  of 
different  degrees  of  concentration  after  three  and  a-half 
mouths’  keeping  in  light,  and  in  darkness. 

Concentrated  Fehling’s  copper  solution  gives  in  the  light 
0'731  grammes  of  oxide  of  copper. 

Concentrated  Fehling's  copper  solution  gives  in  darkness 
0-021  grammes  of  oxide  of  copper.  Difference  = 0 710 
grammes. 

Fehling’s  solution  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water 
gives  in  the  light  0T10  grammes  of  oxide  of  copper. 

Fehling’s  solution  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water 
gives  in  darkness  0003  grammes  of  oxide  of  copper. 
Difference  =0107  grammes. 

Fehling’s  solution  diluted  with  6 volumes  of  water 
gives  in  the  light  0'040  grammes  of  oxide  of  copper. 

Fehling’s  solution  diluted  with  6 volumes  of  water 
gives  in  darkness  no  precipitate  that  can  be  weighed. 

It  follows  : — 1st.  That  the  decomposition  of  the  solution 
in  darkness  is  much  diminished  by  dilution  ; 2nd.  Under 
the  influence  of  light  there  is  separated,  both  in  the  con- 
centrated solution  and  in  that  which  is  diluted  with  an 
equal  volume  of  water,  about  thirty-five  times  more  oxide 
of  copper  than  in  darkness  ; 3rd.  Highly-diluted  solutions 
are  quite  permanent  in  darkness,  whilst  they  are  still 
decomposed  to  a recognizable  extent  in  light. 

4. — Indigo  Sulphate  of  Soda. 

Indigo  sulphate  of  soda  is  in  aqueous  solution  very 
indifferent  to  light.  Mixed  with  soda  and  oxalate  of 
ammonia  the  solution,  after  two  days’  exposure  to  the  sun, 
becomes  slightly  bleached.  Light  act*  more  quickly  upon 
a mixture  of  indigo  sulphate  of  soda  aud  grape  sugar ; 
nevertheless  this  is  not  a pure  action  of  light,  for  warmth 
in  darkness  produces  an  immediate  reduction. 

5. — Molybdic  Acid. 

Molybdic  acid  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
according  to  PkipsonJ  becomes  blue  in  sunlight,  and  in 
darkness  again  loses  this  colour.  I have  previously  shown 
in  auother  place  that  this  bluing  only  occurs  in  tho 
presence  of  organic  substances,  and  that  in  this  case  the 
blueness  no  longer  disappears  in  darkness.  Mixtures  with 
sugar  become  blue  in  darkness  as  well  as  in  the  light 
(formation  of  oxide  of  molybdium  in  consequence  of 
reduction),  but  in  the  light  more  quickly. 

6. — Decomposition  of  Chlorine  and  Bromine  Water 

and  of  Tincture  of  Iodine  in  Light,  and  the 

Influence  of  Organic  Substances  upon  this  Pro- 
cess. 

The  first  labours  in  this  direction  that  were  published 
were  those  of  Biirwald  and  Monheim  in  1835,  and  they 

• Annal.  Chem.  P'narm.  1849,  B.  72.  S.  106. 

+ 34639  gTarames  of  sulphate  of  copper  dissolved  in  500  cub.  cents,  of 
water,  173  grammes  of  bi-tartrato  of  potash,  and  125  grammes  of  caustic 
potash  dissolved  in  500  cub.  cents,  of  water. 

$ Eder’s  Ausfuhrliehcs  llandhuch  dcr  Photoyraphie,  1884,  1 Th.,  S.  22, 
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have  fallen  into  forgetfulness.  The  first  observed*  that  he 
had  found  that  chlorine  water  is  not  only  by  itself  decom- 
posed in  the  light,  but  that  this  decomposition  is  assisted 
when  in  combination  with  the  chlorine  water  there  is 
present  a substance  rich  in  hydrogen,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  is  the  case  with  organic  substances.  Monbeimf 
admitted  that  organic  substances  accelerate  the  photo- 
chemical decomposition  of  chlorine  water,  but  did  not 
believe  that  the  hydrogen  itself  played  any  part  in  this 
action.  Monheim  experimented  with  vegetable  extracts. 
StiidelerJ  found  that  citric  acid  especially  was  quickly 
attacked  by  chlorine  in  the  light.  The  photo-chemical 
reaction 'of  gaseous  chlorine  upon  acetic  acid,  &c.,  I will 
not  treat  further  here,  but  only  upon  aqueous  solutions  of 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine. 

In  the  first  place,  I compared  the  relative  sensitiveness 
of  chloriue  and  bromine  water,  and  alcoholic  tincture  of 


iodine*;  and  then  studied  the  acceleration  of  the  process 
by  the  presence  of  organic  substances.  Chlorine,  bromine, 
and  iodine  were  dissolved  in  equivalent  proportions,  and 
exposed  to  light  in  vessels  of  similar  form.  Other  quantities 
were,  under  like  conditions,  kept  in  darkness.  After  ex- 
posure to  light  the  remainiug  free  chlorine  was  estimated 
by  treatment  in  the  known  manner,  with  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, starch,  and  hyposulphite  of  soda.  No  account  was 
taken  of  the  chloric  acid  which,  according  to  Popperf,  is 
formed  in  addition  to  hydrochloric  acid  and  oxygen.  The 
analytical  examination  was  undertaken  by  me  in  conjunction 
with  Herr  Schlagenhaufen. 

The  concentrated  aqueous  bromiue  solution  contained 
8 000  grammes  bromine  in  1 litre  ; the  diluted, 
0-800  grammes.  Chlorine  and  iodine  were  dissolved  in 
equivalent  quantities.  The  chlorine  and  bromine  water 
were  further  decomposed  in  the  presence  of  the  organic 
acids  as  mentioned. 


A Solution  of 

Lost  in  the  Light. 

In  Darkness. 

Differcn  ce. 

Time  of  Keeping. 

Chlorine  water  concentrated 

53-95  o/„ 

Cl 

G-G9 

%Cl 

47-20  «/„ 

30  days 

,,  ,,  diluted 

41-87 

4 32 

37-55 

Bromine  water  concentrated 

35 

Br 

1-2 

Br 

1-3 

„ ,,  diluted  

41 

2-5 

1-6 

Iodine  in  alcohol 

O-OG 

I 

0 

0-06 

Chlorine  water  concentrated 

50 

Cl 

0 

5-0 

2 hours  in 

sunlight 

Bromine  water  concentrated 

0-8 

Br 

0 

08 

Chlorine  water  + tartaric  acid 

60 

Cl 

7 

Cl 

53 

1 hour 

>j  >♦  ?»  n 

100 

99 

24 

99 

7G 

2 hours 

,,  „ + citric  acid 

70 

99 

46 

99 

34 

1 hour 

97 

99 

94 

3 

2 hours 

Bromine  water  + tartaric  acid 

G7 

Br 

2 

Br 

05 

1 hour 

99  »»  >*  >»  *•* 

100 

99 

3 

99 

97 

2 hours 

„ „ + citric  acid 

100 

99 

5 

*1 

95 

1 hour 

99 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  chlorine  water  decom- 
poses in  the  light  6 to  12  times  more  quickly  than  bromine 
water,  and  that  alcoholic  tincture  of  iodine  is  about  1,000 
times  more  stable  in  the  light  than  chlorine  water  is. 
Chlorine  and  bromine  water  also  decompose  in  darkness, 
and  always  the  first-named  more  rapidly  than  the  second. 
The  presence  of  tartaric  and  citric  acids  accelerates  de- 
composition both  in  the  presence  and  absence  of  light ; 
but  the  presence  of  light  greatly  accelerates  the  action. 

Citric  acid  is  more  quickly  attacked  than  tartaric  acid 
by  chlorine  water,  both  in  the  presence  and  the  absence  of 
light.  With  bromine  water  the  decomposition  of  these 
acids  is  slower  iu  darkness  than  with  chlorine  water. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  light,  the  action  is  nearly  as 
rapid  with  the  former  as  with  the  latter. 

The  chemical  energy  of  chlorine  is  more  strongly  exalted 
by  light  in  the  case  of  citric  than  of  tartaric  acid.  We 
find  an  example  analogous  to  this  with  perchloride  of  iron, 
which  is  more  sensitive  to  light  with  citric  acid  than  with 
tartaric,  as  I have  previously  shown. 

An  alcoholic  tincture  of  bromine  becomes  coloured  in 
darkness  in  a very  short  time  (from  half  an  hour  to  two 
hours).  In  direct  sunshine  the  colouring  is  almost  instan- 
taneous. The  rapidity  of  the  photo-chemical  decomposi- 
tion of  chloriue  water,  bromine  water,  and  alcoholic 
tincture  of  iodine,  is  in  the  order  of  the  increase  of  their 
atomic  weights. 

7.  Decomposition  of  Alcoholic  Chromate  Solution 
in  the  Light. 

Saturated  solutions  of  bichromate  of  ammonia  were 
prepared  in  absolute  alcohol,  in  alcohol  of  50  per  cent., 
and  in  that  of  25  per  cent , and  exposed  for  three  years  at 
a sunny  window. 

1.  The  solution  of  bichromate  of  ammonium  in  absolute 
alcohol  was  changed  in  colour  in  three  months  time,  and 

* tFocAcnsc/iriyi  /«»'  die  gtsammte  Ileilkunde  Von  Carper  in  Berlin, 
October,  183d.  Bucher's  Repertorium,  f.  d.  Vharmacie,  1835,  lie. 
“•  *5®.  + Bucher's  Repertonum.  Ibid. 

1 Annul,  d.  Chem.  u.  fharm,  lid.  iii.,  S.  299. 


had  deposited  a slimy  green  precipitate  of  oxide  of 
chromium.  The  solution  contained  acetic  acid,  aldehy  de 
and  acetic  ether. 

_ 2.  The  solution  in  50  per  cent,  alcohol  had  during  this 
time  deposited  only  a little  brownish  yellow  precipitate  of 
“ chromate  of  chromium,”  and  even  after  three  years  the 
liquid  was  dark  red  from  the  presence  of  chromate, 
and  the  precipitate  was  not  perfectly  converted  into  the 
oxide  of  chromium. 

3.  The  solution  iu  25  per  cent,  alcohol  behaved  like  that 
of  50  per  cent.,  but  at  the  end  of  the  three  years  the  de- 
composition was  still  less  advanced  than  in  the  other. 

It  follows  that  in  this  case  the  alcohol  accelerates  the 
deoxidation  of  the  bichromate  by  light,  as,  for  example,  is 
the  case  with  nitrate  of  uranium  and  perchloride  of  iron, 
whilst,  with  increase  of  water,  sensitiveness  falls  off.  An 
aqueous  solution  of  bichromate  is  not  changed  by  light. 

8.— Decomposition  of  Mercurous  Iodide  by  Light. 

Mercurous  iodide  is  a greenish  yellow  powder  which 
claims  a sensitiveness  to  light  Dear  to  that  of  chloride  of 
silver.  Upon  gum  or  gelatine  paper  which  has  been  im- 
pregnated with  mercurous  iodide,  a photographic  priut 
may  be  obtained  with  a few  minutes  exposure  to  sunlight. 

Upon  the  extent  of  the  photo-chemical  process  nothing 
is  known  with  certainty.  According  to  Artus,  darkening 
only  takes  place  with  moist  mercurous  iodide,  and  no  iodine 
is  given  out,  but  hydriodic  acid,  from  which  Artus  con- 
cluded that  suboxide  of  mercury  was  probably  formed. 
According  to  iDglis,  it  decomposes  in  a few  weeks  when 
air  is  present,  even  in  the  absence  of  light,  into  mercury 
and  iodine.  . 

I prepared  by  yellow  light,  mercurous  iodide  by  precipi- 
tation from  nitrate  of  mercury  with  iodide  of  potash, 
washed  the  precipitate  with  alcohol,  and  placed  it  in  glass 
tubes.  One  of  these  tubes  I filled  with  moist  air,  another, 


* Aqueous  solution  of  iodine  is  very  permanent  in  the  light,  and  experi- 
ments with  it  under  similar  conditions  to  those  observed  with  chlorine  and 
bromine  water  gave  no  results. 

+ Liebit/s  Annul,  Bd.  227,  S.  161. 
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after  lengthened  drying  at  10t)y  C'.,  with  dry  carbonic  acid, 
and  the  third  with  nitrogen,  and  sealed  them.  All  three 
quickly  blackened  in  sunlight  without  the  action  being 
hinde:  ed  by  the  absence  of  moisture  or  oxygen. 

The  presence  of  iodine  or  hydriodic  acid  I could  not 
detect,  even  after  a week’s  exposure  to  light,  and  blacken- 
ing through  and  through  of  the  mercurous  iodide,  not 
even  by  heating  to  100u  C-,  and  examination  of  the  vapour. 
Alcohol  did  not  extract  any  mercuric  iodide  from  the 
blackened  powder.  On  the  other  hand,  a goldleaf  sus- 
pended over  the  powder  heated  to  150°  C.  became  whitened, 
so  that  the  presence  of  free  mercury  may  be  deduced. 

If,  then,  in  the  decomposition  of  mercurous  iodide  by 
light — 1.  Oxygen  and  moisture  play  no  part ; 2.  No  iodide 
or  hydriodic  acid  is  set  free  (contrary  to  the  statement 
of  Artus)  ; 3.  A trace  of  metallic  mercury  is  formed ; 
there  can  only  be  a separation  into  mercury  and  mercuric 
iodide.  But  since  spirit  of  wine  does  not  dissolve  any 
mercuric  iodide  from  the  blackened  mercurous  compound, 
then  mercurous-mercuric  iodide  (Hg4I6  according  to 
Boullav)  must  be  formed. 

The  chemical  decomposition  of  insolated  mercurous 
iodide  will  be  represented  thus : — 

3ng*I!  = 2Hg+Hg4I6 

that  is  to  say,  it  is  changed  into  finely  divided  metallic 
mercury  which  produces  the  blackening  and  mercurous 
mercuric  iodide.  Blue  and  violet  light  are  especially  con- 
cerned in  producing  this  change  as  (Jhastaing  has  shown. 


PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

BY  RALPH  W.  ROBINSON. 

I. — Soda,  and  How  to  Test  It. 

Soda— or,  as  it  is  more  scientifically  named,  sodic  carbonate 
— isasalt  which  is  frequently  used  by  photographers,  and  it 
may  therefore  be  interesting  to  know  some  of  the  properties 
of  this  body,  and  how  to  test  it. 

Carbonate  of  soda,  as  it  is  generally  met  with,  is  a white 
crystalline  salt  consisting  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  water 
in  the  proportion  of  106  parts  of  actual  carbonate  of  soda 
to  180  parts  of  water,  or  about  37  per  cent,  of  actual 
carbonate  of  soda.  This  salt  is  what  chemists  call  the 
neutral  or  disodic  carbonate,  and  is  represented  by  the 
formula  NaiCO3,10H2O.  The  substance  usually  sold  by 
druggists  as  carbonate  of  soda  is  of  rather  different 
composition.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  mono-sodic  carbonate, 
commonly  called  the  bi-carbonate,  and  is  represented 
thus,  NaHCOj. 

In  many  cases  it  is  only  necessary  to  test  the  substance 
for  the  impurities  which,  from  the  process  of  its  manufac- 
ture, or  other  cause,  we  know  are  likely  to  be  present,  and 
which,  if  they  be  present,  are  known  to  be  injurious  for 
the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied.  The  most  probable 
impurities  are  chloride  and  sulphate  of  soda. 

To  test  for  the  chloride,  put  as  much  of  the  carbonate  to 
be  operated  on  into  a large  test  tube  as  could  be  raised  on 
a threepenny-piece.  To  this,  add  about  one  ounce  of  dis- 
tilled water  and  pure  nitric  acid  drop  by  drop  till  efferves- 
cence ceases.  Boil  by  holding  the  test-tube  in  the  flame 
of  a spirit  lamp  or  Bunsen  burner,  taking  care  to  move  it 
continuously.  Now  add  another  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid 
and  boil  again  to  make  sure  of  driving  off  all  carbonic  acid. 
Finally  add  a few  drops  of  a weak  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  The  presence  of  much  chloride  is  marked  by  a 
flakey  precipitate,  but  if  the  solution  only  turns  slightly 
milky,  the  quantity  of  chloride  present  is  very  small 
indeed. 

To  test  for  the  sulphate,  proceed,  to  commence  with,  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  in  testing  for  the  chloride  ; but 
after  the  last  boiling,  instead  of  the  addition  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  a few  drops  of  a weak  solution  of  chloride  of  barium 
should  be  added.  This,  in  the  event  of  the  presence  of  a 
sulphate,  will  produce  a white,  finely-divided  precipitate. 


In  testing  for  the  sulphate,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  add 
too  great  au  excess  of  nitric  acid,  but  sufficient,  with  the 
help  of  heat,  to  drive  off  all  the  carbonic  acid,  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  both  cases. 

If,  however,  it  is  desired  to  estimate  how  much  actual 
carbonate  of  soda  is  present  in  a given  sample,  more 
elaborate  preparations  must  be  made.  The  appai-atus 
required  consists  of  a fairly  accurate  chemical  balance,  a 
burette,  tripod  stand,  Bunsen  burner  or  spirit  lamp,  a 
porcelain  evaporating  basin  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  a 
small  porcelain  crucible,  and  a litre  measuring  flask  ; also 
glass  vessel  of  about  one  quart  capacity.  In  carrying 
out  all  the  operations,  great  care  must  be  taken  that 
everything  is  perfectly  clean.  The  first  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  prepare  what  is  called  a standard  solution  of  sulphuric 
acid.  For  this  purpose,  we  must  have  some  alkali,  the 
exact  composition  of  which  we  know,  and  a given  weight 
of  which  will  neutralise  a certain  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid.  The  best  way  to  obtain  this  is  to  heat  pure  bi- 
carbonate of  soda  (a  salt  which  is  easily  obtained  in  a pure 
state)  to  redness  iu  the  crucible  for  a few  hours.  We  shall 
thus  obtain  pure  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  Na2C03.  Allow 
to  cool,  and  weigh  out  106  graius  accurately  in  the  balance. 
Transfer  to  the  evaporating  basin,  and  dissolve  in  two  or 
three  ounces  of  distilled  water.  Now  place  in  a litre  flask 
about  three  ounces  (measured)  of  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
and  add  water  to  it  till  the  flask  is  about  three-quarters 
full.  Mix  thoroughly. 

A burette  is  now  required.  This  consists  of  a glass  tube 
about  two  feet  long,  drawn  to  a 
point  at  the  bottom.  To  this  is 
attached  a short  length  of  india- 
rubber  tubing,  ending  in  a glass 
tube  drawn  to  a small  point.  A 
small  brass  spring  clamp  is  placed 
on  the  rubber  tube,  so  that  the 
flow  of  the  liquid  from  the  small 
opening  in  the  glass  tube  may  be 
adjusted  to  a nicety.  The  long  tube 
is  divided  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  its  length  into  equal 
divisions,  each  of  which  is  usually 
made  of  the  capacity  of  one  cubic 
centimeter.  The  burette  is  held  iu 
position  over  the  basin,  standing 
on  the  tripod,  by  a wooden  clamp. 

It  is  now  filled  up  to  the  top 
mark,  and  the  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda  brought  to  the  boiling  point, 
enough  solution  of  litmus  having 
been  added  to  colour  the  liquid  a pale 
blue.  Acid  is  now  carefully  run 
from  the  burette  until  the  litmus 
assumes  a red  colour,  the  liquid  being 
thoroughly  mixed  all  the  time  by 
means  of  stirring  with  a glass  rod.  Heat  is  again  applied, 
which  will  drive  off  more  carbonic  acid,  and  the  solution 
again  will  become  alkaline,  which  is  marked  by  the  litmus 
becoming  blue.  Addition  of  more  acid  and  boiling  is 
repeated  again  and  again,  until  a stage  is  reached  when 
the  litmus  remains,  after  boiling,  a shade  between  blue 
and  red,  the  standard  acid  being  added,  drop  by  drop, 
towards  the  end. 

We  must  now  ascertain,  by  reading  off  from  the  burette, 
how  much  acid  has  been  used.  Let  us  say,  for  example, 
that  106  grains  of  soda,  which  is  1 grain-equivalent  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  has  required  60  c.  c.  of  the  acid.  Wo 
must  then  take  600  c.  c.  of  the  solution,  and  make  it  up  to 
1,000  c.  c.  (1  litre)  with  water,  and  mix  thoroughly.  The 
standard  solution  is  now  finished,  but  must  once  more  be 
tested  with  106  grains  of  the  pure  sodic  carbonate,  which 
should  require  exactly  100  c.  c.  for  neutralization.  To  test 
our  sample  of  carbonate  of  soda,  we  weigh  out  1 06  grains 
of  the  substance,  previously  powdered,  and  proceed  as  iu 
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testing  the  standard  solution.  The  number  of  cubic  centi- 
metres of  solution  required  for  neutralization  gives  the 
per  centage  of  actual  carbonate  of  soda.  Or,  by  another 
method,  any  convenient  quantity  of  the  substance  to  be 
tested  may  be  taken — say  70  grains,  and  let  us  suppose 
that  54  c.  c.  of  acid  are  used.  Then  the  following  equation 
gives  the  per  centage  of  actual  carbonate. 

gr-equiv.  °/u  car'll.  soda 

Grs.  substance  sod.  carb.  c c.  acid.  in  sample. 

70  : 106  = 5t  : 8177 

Note. — It  will  be  noticed  that  while  using,  mostly,  the 
English  weights  and  measures,  in  making  and  using  the 
standard  solution,  the  metric  system  of  measurement  has 
been  made  use  of.  The  reason  for  doing  this  is  that 
chemical  apparatus  is  generally  made  for  this  system,  and, 
when  it  is  once  understood  that  1,000  cubic  centimetres 
are  equal  to  1 litre,  it  will  present  no  difficulty  to  anyone 
only  acquainted  with  the  English  system. 


Uotes. 

“Only  for  My  Ears,”  by  F.  Whaley — our  supplement 
for  this  week — is  a picture  which  tells  its  own  tale,  and,  as 
a study  of  facial  expression,  should  be  valuable  to  an 
artist.  Those  visiting  the  Exhibition  can  sec  the  original. 

The  season  of  fogs  is  approaching,  and  photographers 
will  soon  find  these  unpleasant  earth-clouds  invading  their 
studios.  Under  these  circumstances  it  may  be  well  to  call 
attention  to  the  discovery  of  Professor  Lodge,  who  finds 
that  a frictional  electrical  machine — the  Wimshurat  pattern 
for  choice — provided  with  an  abundance  of  “ points,”  and 
vigorously  worked,  has  the  power  of  dispersing  fog  or 
smoke  in  an  ordinary  room,  and  of  clearing  the  air  in  such 
a space  in  a very  short  time.  The  principle  is  being 
applied  by  lead  smelters  to  the  condensation  of  the  ob- 
noxious fumes,  which  at  present  they  are  compelled  to 
condense  in  horizontal  chimneys  of  immense  length. 

Bicyclists  who  use  the  camera  should  turn  to  page  659, 
where  they  will  find  something  to  interest  them.  We 
have  made  a strut  for  our  bicycle,  and  find  that  with  the 
addition  it  makes  a remarkably  steady  camera-stand. 

Reminiscences  of  the  birth-time  of  photography  are 
getting  rarer,  and  should  be  cherished.  The  following 
is  from  H.  Trueman  Wood,  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 


An  uncle  of  mine  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  remem- 
bers the  English  papers  coming  to  Buenos  Ayres  with  a 
note,  giving  au  account  of  Daguerre’s  discovery  ; and  the 
same  paper  had  a paragraph  to  the  effect  that  the  rocks 
supporting  the  falls  of  Niagara  had  fallen.  At  his  club  a 
friend  read  out  both  these  items.  The  Niagara  account 
was  put  down  as  natural  and  to  be  expected,  “ for  how 
could  any  jocks  withstand  that  enormous  pressure  of 
water ; ” but  the  statement  to  the  effect  that  a Frenchman 
had  invented  a method  of  taking  pictures  without  a brush 
or  a pencil,  was  put  down  as  oue  of  the  lies  those  news- 
paper fellows  are  always  inventing  ! 

R.  Kayser  has  found  a cheap  substitute  for  gum-arabic 


which  may  possibly  be  of  use  as  a mountant.  By  heating 
milk  with  a little  tartaric  acid,  the  casein  is  coagulated. 
This  casein  is  then  treated  with  a solution  containing  six 
parts  of  borax  to  one  hundred  of  water,  and  warmed.  It 
speedily  dissolves,  and  forms  a very  tenacious,  durable, 
and  inexpensive  adhesive  medium.  Would  not  ordinary 
skim  cheese— such  as  Dutch  cheese  —dissolved  in  a solution 
of  borax,  answer  the  purpose  as  well  ? 


Another  tribute  to  the  accuracy  and  usefulness  of  photo- 
graphy comes  from  the  British  Association  meeting  at 
Aberdeen.  In  the  Geological  Section,  Dr.  B.  If.  Traquair 
described  a new  and  very  remarkable  reptile,  lately  found 
in  the  Elgin  sandstone,  entirely  from  a photograph  of  the 
specimen  submitted  to  him  by  Prof.  J udd.  He  was  able 
to  assign  the  creature  to  the  genus  Dicyrodon , which 
characterises  similar  sandstones  in  South  Africa. 


From  time  to  time  doubts  have  been  thrown  upon  the 
story  of  Daguerre’s  accidental  discovery  of  development 
by  mercury.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  left  one  of 
his  exposed  plates  in  a cupboard  containing  a little  loose 
mercury,  and  that  an  imago  was  produced  upon  the  plate 
by  the  condensation  on  its  surface  of  the  volatile  metal. 


A recent  note  by  the  well-known  French  chemist 
Berthelot  goes  to  support  the  truth  of  Daguerre’s  story. 
In  his  laboratory  a bottle  of  iodine  stood  at  a distance  of 
more  than  six  feet  from  an  open  vessel  containing  mercury ; 
yet  a scarlet  deposit  of  iodide  of  mercury  was  formed  round 
the  stopper  of  the  iodine  bottle.  This  proves  not  only 
that  mercury  evaporates  at  all  temperatures  (which  was, 
indeed,  previously  well  known),  but  that  its  vapour  has 
great  power  of  diffusion  through  the  air. 


The  Court  Journal  is  of  opinion  that  the  photographer 
who  goes  in  for  making  pictures  of  figure  subjects  has 
“ unwittiugly  created  a new  kind  of  art.”  He  requires, 
thinks  our  contemporary,  “ the  histrionic  model,”  one  who 
is  as  capable  as  any  actor  of  giving  representation  by  his 
or  her  physiognomy  of  the  various  emotions  the  photo- 
grapher wishes  to  portray.  The  painter,  hitherto,  has 
asked  for  models  only  for  form,  taking  a something  from 
each  one  gifted  with  superiority  in  any  particular  item. 
The  expression,  the  paiuter  claims  to  be  able  to  evolve 
out  of  his  own  brain.  The  moral  the  Court  Journal  draws 
is,  that,  artists  may  well  learn  from  photographers  in  this 
particular,  and  seek  for  “ accomplished  acting  models.” 
The  demand,  it  contends,  will  create  the  supply. 


There  is  certainly  some  force  in  these  remarks.  It  is, 
however,  somewffiat  singular  that  actors  and  actresses  who, 
from  the  nature  of  their  profession,  should  be  exceptionally 
good  models,  often  fail  when  taken  in  character.  The 
artificiality  is  so  apparent ; the  expression  so  forced.  They 
arc  obviously  acting.  Is  the  wooden,  puppet  like  look 
which  too  many  have,  due  to  the  fact  that  actors  require 
the  footlights  and  the  applause  of  an  audience  to  give  life 
to  their  features  ? 
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The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  has  been  discussing  the  vexed 
question  of  professional  i>.  amateur,  and  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  “ it  seems  far  best  to  retain  the  word 
amateur  for  inferiority  of  all  kinds ; and  to  leave  to  the 
Array,  Navy  Church,  and  Medicine,  the  title  profession. 
We  are  afraid  that  this  principle  would  break  down  were  it 
applied  to  photography,  at  least  according  to  present 
ideas. 


It  is  odd  how  in  numberless  instances  photography 
supplies  the  meaus  to  bridge  over  difficulties.  In  an 
interesting  article  iu  a daily  paper  the  writer  describes  how, 
inspired  by  Mr.  Iiuskin’s  teachings,  he  has  succeeded  in 
reviving  the  lost  arts  of  spinning  and  weaving  flax  iu  a 
Westmoreland  village.  After,  amid  much  discourage- 
ment, getting  the  villagers  to  take  up  tfce  spinning,  he 
began  upon  the  weaving,  having  fouud  an  old  loom  in  a 
cellar  in  Kendal.  The  loom,  however,  was  in  twenty 
pieces,  and  no  one  knew  how  to  put  them  together.  Rut 
photography  came  to  the  rescue,  for.  “ luckily,  a bright- 
wittcd  lady-friend  remembered  that  she  had  a photograph 
of  the  weaving  on  Giotto’s  campanile,  and,  by  help  of  that 
the  various  parts  were  rightly  pieced  together.” 

Mr.  Liniey  Sambourne,  the  well-known  Punch  artist,  has 
made  rapid  strides  in  photography.  It  was  only  a few 
months  ago  that  he  was  taking  lessons,  and  we  have  him 
now  exhibiting  in  the  shop-windows  the  results  of  his 
iustantaneous  work  in  the  Zoo.  His  pictures,  photo- 
graphically speaking,  are,  perhaps,  not  so  perfect  as  those 
which  are  already  in  the  market,  but  he  has  been  singularly 
fortunate  in  catching  characteristic  attitudes.  There  is 
one  photograph  ot  a lion  in  a po3e  which  is  irresistibly 
comic.  His  bear,  too,  which  he  has  taken  standing  on  its 
hind  legs,  i3  also  very  droll. 


llolborn,  for  some  reason  not  easily  explained,  is  much 
up  with  photography.  It  is  in  a Llolborn  millinery  where 
uuderneath  each  hat  and  bonnet  is  a photograph  of  a good- 
looking  young  lady  wearing  the  identical  article  of  head- 
gear  displayed  above.  The  proprietor  of  a well-known 
drapery  establishment  in  the  same  thoroughfare  puts  an 
enlarged  portrait  of  himself  framed  aud  coloured  outside 
each  of  his  two  shops  over  his  name.  Another  shop- 
keeper, the  owner  of  a miraculous  ointment,  exhibits 
photographs  of  the  diseased  limbs  which  be  alleges  he  has 
cured.  A peripatetic  vendor  of  sweetstuff,  whose  “ pitch  ” 
for  some  years  has  been  Wood’s  Hotel,  shows  his  photo- 
graph on  his  stall,  evidently  considering  that  he  is  a llol- 
born notability.  There  are  not  a few  people  who  possess 
a picture  of  an  omnibus  of  which  the  enterprising  con- 
ductor had  a photograph  taken  because  it  was  the  first  one 
that  went  over  the  Viaduct.  It  was  the  earnest  desire  of 
this  conductor  to  sell  enough  of  these  photographs  to 
enable  him  to  open  a public  house  in  Holborn,  but  we  are 
inclined  to  think  he  was  never  able  to  gratify  his  desire. 
Somehow,  people  were  not  so  much  impressed  by  the  fact 
of  his  omnibus  being  the  first  to  cross,  as  he  was.  When 
we  say  that  in  Holborn  and  its  immediate  vicinity  are  to  be 
found  more  photographic  dealers,  photographic  instrument 


manufacturers,  and  mount  and  frame  makers,  than  in  any 
other  quarter  of  London,  it  will  be  owned  we  have  proved 
our  position. 

The  photographs  of  the  horse  in  motion  have  been 
turned  to  practical  use,  Colonel  Dodge  using  them  largely 
to  illustrate  his  book,  “ A Chat  in  the  Saddle.”  The 
author  shows  that  the  belief  which  old  cross-country 
entertain — that  fast  hunters,  after  leaping,  land  on  their 
hind  feet — is  erroneous,  and  says,  “I  doubt  if  photography 
would  really  show  them  to  land  other  than  on  one  fore 
foot,  instantly  relieved  by  the  second  one  planted  a short 
stride  further  on,  and  followed  by  the  corresponding  hind 
ones  in  succession.”  This  statement  is  amply  borne  out  by 
the  photograph  given,  which  distinctly  shows  a horse, 
which  has  leaped  a fence,  striking  the  turf  with  its  off  fore 
foot. 


Albums,  like  stereoscopes,  have  had  their  day.  The 
ingenuity  of  designers  now  runs  towards  brackets  and 
frames  for  the  table  or  sideboard.  The  latest  “ nick  nack” 
to  hold  a photograph  is  described  by  a trade  journal  as  a 
bracket  with  a pocket  iu  which  the  photograph  is  stuck, 
the  advantage  being  that  the  whole  of  the  photograph  is 
shown.  The  effect  is  described  as  “ Dovel.”  Very  likely. 


Intelligent^. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

11,959.  Alfred  Walter  Doli.and,  42,  Bishop’s  Terrace,  Fulham, 
S.W.,  for  “ The  construction  of  .folding  tripod  stands.”— 8th 
October,  1885. 

12,028.  Edmund  Fortescue  Gance,  67,  Strand,  London,  for 
“ An  improved  shutter  for  photographic  cameras.”  — 9th 
October,  1885. 

Patent  Sealed. 

7422.  Charles  Wells,  22,  Southampton  Buildings,  W.C.,  for 
“A  method  of  recording  by  photography  the  degree  of 
accuracy  in  aiming  ordnance.” — 18th  June.  1885. 

Specification  Published  during  the  Week. 
15,757.  Herbert  John  Haddan,  of  67,  Strand,  in  the  City  of 
Westminster,  Civil  Engineer,  for  “ Improvement  in  helio- 
graphic copying  apparatus.”  A communication  to  him  from 
abroad  by  Hugo  Sack,  Engineer,  of  Plagwitz-Leipzig  in  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony. — Dated  27th  August,  1885. 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  to  obtain  a close  adhesion  or 
fit  between  the  sensitive  paper  and  the  original  with  a moderate 
pressure. 

For  this  purpose  I employ  a partial  vacuum  in  the  following 
manner. 

On  the  glass  plate  of  the  copying-frame  is  first  placed  the 
transparent  drawing  or  photographic  negative  to  be  copied,  upon 
the  latter  the  sensitive  paper  ; on  this  paper  a sheet  of  woven 
fabric  or  other  suitable  material  permeable  for  air,  and  on  the 
said  sheet  a sheet  or  lid  of  india-rubber  or  other  hermetically- 
closing  material,  into  the  centre  of  which  leads  a tube.  If  the 
edges  of  the  lid  close  tightly  upon  the  glass  plate,  and  air  is 
sucked  from  the  place  situated  between  the  glass  plate  and  the 
lid  by  means  of  the  tube,  and  any  suitable  exhausting  apparatus — 
for  instance,  a sort  of  bellows  provided  with  a suction  valve — the 
sensitive  paper  is  firmly  pressed  against  the  original,  without  ex- 
erting undue  pressure  upon  the  glass  plate.  The  glass  plate  may, 
therefore,  be  very  thin,  and  may  be  replaced  by  a transparent 
membrane.  After  the  air  has  been  sufficiently  rarified,  the  tube 
is  closed,  and  the  apparatus  exposed  to  the  light. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  air-tight  fit  at  the  beginning  of  the  ex- 
haustion, an  air-cushion  may  be  placed  all  around  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  lid  ; this  annular  air-cushion  is  exposed  to  the  pressure 
of  a frame,  and  may  either  be  fixed  to  the  lid  or  to  the  frame. 
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The  claim  is — 

1.  The  combination  of  a main  frame,  with  a lid,  a glass  plate 
or  membrane,  permeable  sheet,  hermetically  closing  elastic 
cover,  and  means  for  producing  a vacuum  between  the  cover  and 
the  glass  plate. 

2.  Producing  a vacuum  in  the  apparatus  between  the  sheet 
permeable  to  air,  and  the  hermetically  closing  elastic  cover  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a perfectly  uniform  contact  of  the  sheets 
with  each  other,  or  between  the  sensitive  paper  and  the  photo- 
graphic negative. 

3.  An  elastic  packing  riug  adapted  to  hermetically  enclose  the 
volume  of  air  contained  in  the  apparatus. 

4.  The  use  of  a membrane,  instead  of  a glass  plate. 

The  whole  substantially  as  described. 

Patent  Granted  in  America. 

327,449.  Joseph  Lyons,  London,  England.  “Stereoscope.” 

Filed  April  1st,  1885.  (No  model.)  Patented  in  England, 

September  12th,  1884,  No.  12,329. 

Claim. — 1.  A stereoscope  provided  with  a support,  a sleeve 
surrounding  said  support,  and  a lamp-supporting  arm  attached 
to  said  sleeve,  all  substantially  as  stated. 

2.  A stereoscope  eye-piece,  in  combination  with  a frame  pivoted 
to  said  stereoscope,  and  containing  two  or  more  difierently- 
coloured  panes  or  plates  of  glass,  which  are  arranged  to  be 
brought  at  will  across  the  sight  of  said  eve-piece,  for  the  pur- 
pose set  forth. 

3.  A pair  of  slotted  eye -pieces  for  a stereoscope,  in  combina- 
tion with  two  frames  pivoted  to  said  stereoscope,  and  ai-ranged  to 
turn  in  the  slots  of  said  eye-pieces,  respectively,  each  frame 
being  provided  with  plates  of  glass  of  different  colours,  arranged 
to  come  into  its  eye -piece  as  the  frame  is  turned,  to  colour  the 
view,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

4.  In  combination  with  a stereoscope,  one  or  more  movable 
frames,  provided  with  separate  panes  or  plates  of  glass  having 
different  colours,  said  frame  or  frames  being  attached  to  said 
stereoscope,  but  movable  to  present  any  one  of  said  colours  in 
the  line  of  vision,  substantially  as  set  forth. 


A VISIT  TO  THE  NORTH  OF  IRELAND  WITH  A CAMERA. 

AND  ITS  RESULTS. 

BY  J.  ALEXANDER  FORREST.* 

Early  in  last  month  I received  an  invitation  from  an  old  friend 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  to  spend  a week  or  two  at  his  house,  and 
I was  specially  invited  to  biiug  my  camera  with  me.  The  offer 
was  cheerfully  accepted,  and  every  arrangement  made  in  the  way 
of  plates,  and  all  the  appurtenances  thereof,  belonging  to  an  old 
amateur,  who  joyfully  iooked  forward  to  the  enjoyment  of  active 
holiday  time,  of  calm  prospecting,  and  then  watching  for  the 
opportunity  of  Old  Sol's  best  display  of  Nature’s  sweetest  deve- 
lopment. 

I left  Liverpool  by  steamer  for  Londonderry  at  the  unearthly 
hour  of  3 am.,  our  voyage  occupying  eighteen  hours  to  reach 
Derry,  and  I felt  the  “ rumel-rumels  ” of  the  steamer  anything 
but  pleasant.  Being  a good  sailor,  I was  not  troubled  with  the 
greater  evil  called  “ colly- wobbles,”  therefore  there  was  a mini- 
mum of  misery  to  me  individually,  as  compared  with  many  of 
my  fellow  passengers.  We  had  nothing  but  the  dreary  waste  of 
waters  without  a glimpse  of  sun. 

My  f'imd  awaited  my  arrival  in  Derry  at  10  pm.,  and  a jolly 
supper  with  cheerful  “chit-chat”  amongst  a group  of  young 
folks,  whose  society  I have  a decided  weakness  for,  prepared  me 
for  my  bed ; and  in  the  morning  I found  myself  surveying  a 
magnificent  view  from  my  host’s  house  of  the  city  of  London- 
derry, which  in  picturesque  effect  is  very  little  short  of  Edin- 
burgh, possessing  also  great  historic  interest.  After  breakfast  I 
set  forth  to  reconnoitre,  and  jot  down  points  of  interest,  and 
the  best  time  to  take  the  views. 

My  host  and  friend  was  no  other  than  the  well-known  photo- 
grapher, Mr.  Alexander  Ayton  ; consequently,  I was  in  luck’s 
way.  His  studio  and  dark  room,  along  with  every  possible 
assistance  and  attention,  made  me  feel  “ liue3  had  fallen  in  pleas- 
ant places.”  Under  such  exceptional  auspices,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  my  success  was  everything  I could  wish.  We 
were  too  near  the  equinoctial  gales  to  have  settled  weather,  but 
we  watched  the  course  of  the  clouds,  and  took  the  benefit  of 
any  break,  that  the  sun  might  sparkle  the  picture. 


• A communication  to  the  Birkenhead  Photographic  Association 


My  views  principally  consist  of  the  historical  scenes  of  the  great 
siege  of  Derry  in  the  time  of  James  the  Second,  and  which  lasted 
from  December  7th  until  August  12th  of  the  following  year 
(1888),  and  the  account  of  the  noble  defenders,  their  sufferings, 
their  heroic  endurance,  is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  this 
country. 

In  the  porch  of  the  Cathedral  stands  a pedestal  supporting  a 
shell  that  was  fired  into  the  citadel  on  the  10th  of  July,  1689, 
enclosing  terms  of  capitulation.  The  answer  it  received  was 
“ No  surrender  ! ” And  nobly  it  was  carried  out,  for  on  the 
12th  of  August,  1689,  the  enemy,  finding  that  two  frigates  had 
burst  through  the  impediments  they  had  placed  on  the  river,  and 
relief  was  certain,  they  decamped  in  haste,  leaving  many  traces 
of  discomforture  and  ruin  behind  them.  Thebesieged  numbered 
7,500  when  the  gates  were  closed  on  the  7th  December,  1688, 
and  at  the  raising  of  the  siege  4,300  heroes  were  left  to  mourn 
over  their  departed  brothers,  and  face  their  duty  of  again  re. 
building  their  industries  in  peace  and  quietness. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  “green  isle  of  the  ocean”  may  well 
feel  proud  that  they  possess  the  blood  of  the  martyr  citizens, 
and  well  may  it  be  asked  who  dare  propose  the  separation  of  one 
of  the  brightest  gems  in  Britain’s  crown.  I treasure  the  views  I 
place  before  you,  not  from  any  merit  they  possess,  but  from  a 
sense  of  their  great  historic  value  and  association  of  a trip  I can 
never  forget,  for  Ireland  is  unique  in  hospitality  and  affection. 
Such  is  my  experience  of  the  sons  of  the  north. 

I spent  an  evening  with  my  friend  making  gelatine  emulsion, 
and  it  has  since  occurred  to  me  that  it  is  the  duty  of  our  mem- 
bers to  experiment  with  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton’s  suggestion — coating 
plates  with  collodion,  washing,  and  then  re-coating  with  gelatine 
emulsion ; in  fact,  a sort  of  second  edition  of  the  Taupenot 
process,  which  our  Manchester  friends  brought  to  such  perfec- 
tion. If  this  is  successful,  I see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
tried  with  Eastman  and  Warnerke’s  plan  of  negative  paper, 
where  the  non- halation  virtue  comes  to  light. 

Whilst  waiting  at  Fallen  Railway  Station,  Lough  Swilly,  I 
met  a gentleman  who  told  me  that  the  President  of  the  Glasgow 
Amateur  Photographic  Association  had  very  lately  paid  them  a 
visit  with  his  camera,  and  that,  he  had  taken  an  instantaneous 
picture  of  an  illicit  still,  that  he  discovered  in  an  out-of-the-way 
place,  in  full  operation.  This,  no  doubt,  is  a novelty,  but  most 
of  us  will  think  it  strange  how  to  account  for  the  presence  of  the 
worthy  President.  Was  it  a case  of  “ Willie  brew’d  a peck 
o’  maut,  and  Rab  and  Allan  came  to  prie  ? ” or  had  the  “ Deil 
ran  awa’  with  the  exciseman?”  Imagine  the  coolness  iu 
taking  the  focus  of  such  a group.  The  picture,  of  course,  is  a 
rarity,  and  we  trust  will  be  enjoyed  by  the  Photographic  Soeiety 
of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  and  also  by  the  revenue  officers. 

I made  a running  trip  to  Kerry  Kal,  on  the  banks  of  Milroy 
Bay,  and  got  half  drowned  in  a deluge  of  rain,  discovering  that 
universal  “ side-cars  ” are  not  the  best  things  for  protecting 
your  legs  in  moving  along.  After  noon  we  were  rewarded  by  a 
burst  of  sun,  and  the  result  was  a picture  of  islands  iu  the  midst 
of  the  bay,  and  another  of  Rathmullen  Castle. 

Photography  has  been  the  “ handmaid  ” to  all  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  is  daily  advancing  in  artistic  quality. 

As  amateurs  have  been  in  the  past  to  a very  large  extent  the 
precursors  of  all  improvements,  I should  like  to  see  them  take  a 
more  practical  grasp  of  eveiy  detail,  from  the  making  of  the 
emulsion  to  the  printed  picture.  The  age  is  sadly  too  com- 
mercial for  high-class  aim  and  excellence.  Talent  must  bo 
fostered  by  adequate  reward,  or  it  ceases  to  exist. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  relate  a photographic  incident 
that  occurred  to  me  some  years  ago  with  reference  to  Ireland. 
I received  an  order  from  the  west  coast,  and,  not  having  a 
business  knowledge  of  the  standing  of  the  contractors  who  sent 
it,  I requested  a guarantee,  and  received  a note  from  a “ noble 
lord,”  “ I will  see  you  paid.”  In  the  course  of  time,  my  attention 
was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  contractors  were  in  the  Bank- 
ruptcy List.  I therefore  wrote  his  lordship,  aud  his  reply  was, 
“ Who  are  you  that  you  should  write  me  for  money  ? ” I felt  a 
little  puzzled,  because  he  might  question  a written  copy  of  his 
very  graphic  engagement.  I took  his  original  note  and  fixed  it 
on  the  wall,  taking  a photograph  of  it  as  a negative,  and  sent 
him  a print  of  it.  He  sent  me  a check  by  return  of  post — £84 
— stating  he  was  amused  at  the  way  I had  taken  to  remind  him 
of  his  obligation,  as  he  felt  the  guarantee  must  have  been  signed 
by  him.  Photographic  knowledge,  in  this  case,  rendered  me 
great  service.  1 name  this,  as  some  of  our  friends  may  be  in  a 
similar  fix  as  1 found  myself. 
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TAPER  NEGATIVES. 

BY  T.  O.  WHAITE.* 

I bring  before  you  to- night  what  has  becu  called  a newr  depar- 
ture in  photography — that  of  making  negatives  on  a paper  sup- 
port. Seeing  that  the  earliest  negatives  produced  were  by  Fox 
Talbot’s  method,  the  calotypeand  old  wax  paper  process,  I think 
it  is  somewhat  of  a misnomer.  Of  more  receut  date  we  find 
Warnerke  and  Morgan  and  Kidd  have  made  a commercial  article 
for  the  same  purpose.  You  will  find  also  in  the  Photographic 
News  in  1882,  and  the  Year-Book  for  1883,  a method  of  coat- 
ing paper  in  continuous  lengths  with  emulsion,  illustrated  with 
diagrams,  to  which  is  attached  my  name. 

Vi  hat  is  really  new  in  the  method  now  before  the  photo- 
graphic world,  by  an  American  company,  is  the  preparation  of 
the  paper  to  receive  the  emulsion,  not  the  coating  of  the  paper 
with  the  bromide  of  siher  ; this  can  be  done  in  several  ways 
without  infringing  auy  patent.  What  the  Eastman  Company 
claim  is  this.  They  state  that,  having  made  the  discovery  that 
the  net-like  surface  of  paper  in  its  ordinary  btate  causes  an  un- 
even deposit  of  emulsion,  it  consequently,  in  developing,  causes 
a greater  density  of  image  in  the  thicker  interstices  than  is  desir- 
able. To  remedy  this  evil,  they  coat  the  paper  first  with  an  in- 
soluble gelatine,  then  subject  it  to  great  pressure,  and  after- 
wards coat  this  levelled-up  paper  with  sensitive  emulsion.  From 
my  experience  of  their  films  they  certainly  effect  their  object.  1 
have  produced,  to  my  mind,  most  satisfactory  negatives  on  these 
films  ; the  only  difficulty  at  present  is  the  want  of  a reliable, 
simple,  and  less  disagreeable  method  of  making  the  paper  trans- 
parent. 

The  plan  at  present  is  to  use  castor  oil  hot,  until  complete 
saturation  of  the  paper  takes  place.  Now  I find  everybody  kicks 
against  the  castor  oil  ; it  was  a lesson  early  instilled  or  other- 
wise got  into  them  in  the  nursery,  and  they  have  never  made 
friends  with  it  since. 

Making  the  films  transparent,  then,  is  not  a difficult  matter. 
Now  comes  the  trouble.  After  printing  off  a number  of  prints 
from  a negative,  the  oil  gradually  becomes  less  and  less,  from 
pressure  in  the  frame,  and  “ grain  ” begins  to  appear.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  say  oil  again,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
after  you  have  oiled  first — mind  your  retoucher  does  his 
work  ; now,  if  you  attempt  re-oiling,  off  flows  the  black  lead. 

What  we  want  is  something  as  stable  as  the  old  wax  method, 
with  the  same  transparency  that  castor  oil  gives.  I do  not  doubt 
that  as  soon  as  the  process  becomes  more  known  and  applied, 
that  some  of  our  experimenters  will  accomplish  this  much- 
desired  end. 

I am  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  in  time  paper  will 
entirely  supplant  glass  as  the  support  for  our  films  ; and  I 
believe,  in  capable  hands,  it  will  be  the  means  of  making  our 
photographs  more  worthy  the  name  of  works  of  art,  not  on 
account  of  its  portability  and  lightness,  but  from  the  nature  of 
the  support ; we  shall  be  enabled  to  do  more  work  on  the  nega- 
tive (in  the  right  direction,  I hope)  that  we  are  now  prevented 
from  doing  cn  glass,  in  adding  effect  and  suppressing  undesira- 
ble and  obtrusive  detail,  as  work  may  be  applied  to  both  sides  of 
a paper  negative  ; on  the  emulsion  side  for  detail  and  crispness, 
and  on  the  reverse  for  softness  and  broad  effects. 

We  may  possibly,  by  these  means,  obtain  something  akin  to 
a painter’s  sketch.  The  artist  painter  says  the  great  evil  of 
photography  when  applied  to  picture  making  is  the  immense 
amount  of  detail  a sharply  focussed  negative  possesses.  If  we 
could  suppress  or  obliterate  some  of  this  detail,  which  the 
mechanical  photographer  considers  the  perfection  of  his  art,  I 
feel  we  shall  gain  a power  we  have  hitherto  not  possessed — viz., 
breadth  and  simplicity.  This  will  only  be  of  real  service  to  the 
photographer  who  has  a knowledge  of  art,  and  knows  how  to 
apply  it. 

The  landscape  photographer  will  find  in  its  lightness,  as  com- 
pared with  glass,  its  chief  recommendation  ; he  will  also  find  in 
making  interior  pictures  an  utter  absence  of  his  old  enemy  hala- 
tion. There  will  be  also  the  entire  freedom  from  dust  particles 
when  travelling,  for  no  matter  how  carefully  we  dust  our  slides, 
after  travelling  a few  miles  a new  crop  wiil  be  found  on  the 
plates,  over  which  the  picture  will  be  taken,  the  result  of  which 
will  be  pinholes,  &c.  Now,  with  a roller-holder  and  a band  of 
paper,  this  need  not  be  the  case,  as  the  paper  may  be  kept  rolled 
up  and  safe  from  dust  until  the  very  moment  it  is  required  for 
exposure. 

Another  advantage  of  the  roller-holder  will  be  our  almost 


entire  independence  of  a dark  room  when  travelling  ; each  holder 
taking  twenty-five  pictures,  and  weighiug  about  the  weight  of 
four  glasses  with  their  double  slides,  we  shall  with  one  charge 
have  a supply  for  a good  day’s  work,  and  should  we  require  to 
change  any,  it  can  be  done  quite  as  well  in  perfect  darkness  as 
with  a light  (say,  under  cloth  and  a portmanteau).  We  can  go 
on  firing  away  our  twenty-four  filiner  until  darkness  puts  a stop 
to  it.  All  this  is,  I think,  in  the  very  near  future. 


ACKLAND’S  SCALE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EQUIVALENTS. 

This  is  a slide-rule  on  the  same  plan  as  that  known  to  chemists 
of  the  last  generation  as  Cuff’s  Scale  of  Equivalents  ; but  instead 
of  the  long  array  of  chemicals  found  on  that  rule,  Mr.  Acklaud 
has  introduced  only  those  likely  to  be  of  use  among  photo- 
graphers and  experimenters. 

Those  who  are  fully  aware  of  the  advantages  of  the  ordin- 
ary logarithmic  rule  on  ordinary  calculations,  will  readily 
appreciate  the  introduction  of  this  new  form  especially  adapted 
to  their  requirements  ; whilst  its  use  in  working  out  the  required 
results,  and  the  rapidity  of  solving  the  usual  problems  occur- 
ring in  photography,  will  commend  it  to  all  who  may  require 
its  aid. 

The  principal  chemicals  are  arranged  in  accordance  with  their 
combining  proportions  in  relation  to  the  sliding  scale,  and  the 
answers  can  be  instantly  read  off  by  mere  inspection. 

In  order  to  test  its  application  we  worked  out  the  following  : — 
How  much  nitrate  of  silver  is  required  for  full  conversion  of 
37  grains  of  bromide  potassium,  and  how  much  bromide  silver 
would  be  produced  ! We  obtaiued  correct  answers  in  less  than 
forty  seconds,  and,  after  many  trials,  we  can  v.ith  confidence 
commend  Mr.  Ackland’s  new  form  of  rule  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers. 


“SHOTS”  IN  TIIE  EASTERN  COUNTIES. 

BY  A.  W.  BEER.* 

Our  next  halt  is  at  Stamford,  about  twelve  miles  away. 
Here  are,  close  at  hand,  materials  for  the  day’s  stock  of 
plates — Burghley  Park,  full  of  magnificent  timber,  open 
glades  and  sheltered  avenues,  trees  with  marvellously 
gnarled  trunks  and  gigantic  excrescences,  and  vistas 
like  roofless  abbey  aisles. 

Burghley  House,  famous  in  tale  and  song,  is  very  fine 
and  imposing,  but  requiring  a spring  afternoon’s  light  to 
see  it  to  the  best  effect,  and  very  long  focus  lenses  to 
make  a good  picture.  Back  again  into  the  town,  and  at 
the  Priory,  St.  Mary’s  Church,  and  among  quaint  streets, 
are  found  suitable  work  for  the  camera,  the  light  being 
right  (morning)  in  each  case.  In  the  old  alms-houses, 
and  on  the  river,  unique  picturesque  effects  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

We  were  tempted  by  our  proximity  to  Fotheringay 
Castle  to  make  a pilgrimage  to  that  famous  spot,  but  had 
only  disappointment  for  our  pains.  Not  a stone  is  left  of 
the  Castle  that  witnessed  the  murder  of  the  fair  Queen  of 
Scotland,  a mound  of  earth  by  the  river  side  alone  mark- 
ing the  site.  The  monuments  in  the  church,  however, 
will  be  found  worth  a visit. 

We  wander  across  the  fields  to  Elton,  where  by  the 
river  side  the  old  Weir  and  foot  bridge,  with  tall  poplars 
shading  the  village  mill,  and  throwing  cool  shadows  on 
the  water,  compose  a picture  to  our  taste.  A few  miles 
further  down  the  line  we  alight  at  Barnwell.  Here  we 
have  two  churches:  one  a picturesque  old  Norman  build- 
ing, with  carved  courses,  window  heads,  and  a fine  porch  ; 
the  other  a church  in  ruins. 

Several  charming  studies  can  be  made  in  this  old-world 
village,  particularly  by  the  stream  that  flows  through  it. 
Close  here  are  the  ruins  of  Armiston  Castle,  with  all  tho 
walls  and  bastions  complete  and  perfect,  pointed  gate, 
guard  room,  &c.,  almost  as  when  the  last  tenants  left  it, 
though  now  turned  to  more  peaceful  use,  supporting  tho 
fruit  trees  prettily  trained  against  its  old  walls. 


* A communication  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 


* Continued  from  page  603. 
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Again  we  leave  I’eterboro’  for  Ely,  through  the  dreamy, 
sea-like  fen-land,  across  the  old  aud  new  Bedford  rivers, 
the  banks  dotted  by  lazy  anglers  of  both  sexes  ; cool 
evening  shades  gathering  round  the  snug  farmstead,  or 


ARMISTOX. 

miniature  villages;  clustering  rouud  tiny  churches,  each 
on  their  little  fen  island.  At  length,  a sharp  curve  of  the 
line,  and  we  are  rounding  the  base  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  ; a 
little  hill  in  the  level  country,  crowned  with  its  massively  - 
grand  Minster,  and,  as  we  see  it  for  the  first  time,  with 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


the  last  rays  of  the  sunlight  tinting  its  noble  grey  towers, 
all  the  intervening  space  filled  with  terrace  after  terrace 
of  red  and  yellow-tiled  houses ; and  the  river  winding 
round  the  base,  deep  and  sluggish,  dotted  with  smart 
skiffs  or  heavy  barges,  a picture  is  impressed  on  the  mind 
that  can  never  be  erased.  Early  in  the  morning  we  com- 
mence work  ; and  what  a plethora  of  subjects  Ely  pre- 
sents ! Beginning  with  the  early  morning  sun  at  the  east 
window  and  Lady  Chapel ; working  round  to  the  south- 
east, where  are  remains  of  monastery,  Prior  Cawdor 
Chapel,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  quaiut  buildings  and 
effects,  not  forgetting  the  elaborately  carved  doorway  in 
the  Dean’s  garden;  from  here  also  take  a “ shot”  at  the 
famous  octagon. 

The  interior  of  choir,  looking  from  the  altar,  should  also 
be  done  in  the  morning  light,  when  about  two  hours  will 
suffice  with  and  this  is  a picture  that  should  on  no 
account  be  missed,  embracing  as  it  does  the  canopied 


tombs,  carved  choir  stalls,  octagon,  and  unequalled 
painted  ceiling  of  the  nave.  The  decorated  chapels 
behind  the  reredos  are  specially  fine,  the  carving  being 
perfectly  marvellous. 

By  this  time  the  light  will  be  about  right  for  the  west 
front,  and,  with  or  without  the  cannon  in  the  foreground, 
if  is  a picture  that  is  quite  unique.  Notice,  also,  the  old 
palace  of  the  bishops  on  the  right,  a fine  specimen  of 
domestic  architecture  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 

But  we  must  hurry  on,  leaving  unmentioned  many 
points  that  the  photographic  visitor  will  at  once  note  for 
himself.  We  now  take  our  last  flight,  viz,  to 
Norwich,  calling  at  Bury-St.-Edmunds.  At  this  latter 
place  we  find  subjects  in  the  old  Abbot’s  Bridge  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  town,  now  disused,  buo  still  a “ picture.” 
The  curious  Norman  tower,  with  the  Abbey  ruins  behind, 
aud  the  Hue  monastry  gate  with  portcullis  complete,  are 
all  pleasing  studies. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  reach  Norwich,  but  there  is 
still  sufficient  light,  and  in  the  right  quarter,  for  the 
cloisters,  with  their  varied  arches  in  decorated  and  per- 
pendicular styles  ; while  the  lofty  spire,  so  richly  encrusted 
with  ornament,  aud  so  perfect  a work  of  art,  stands  out 
clear  and  sharp. 

Norwich  is  full  of  quaint  corners,  old-world  courts, 
clustering  gables,  and  flint-work  churches,  all  curious,  and 
many  deeply  interesting.  In  and  about  “ Tombland  ” 
some  Prout-like  corners  may  be  found. 

The  west  front  of  the  cathedral  is  not  imposing,  but  the 
famous  east  end  supplies  some  charming  studies,  also  a 
morning  view  from  the  meadows,  including,  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  view,  gabled,  red-tiled,  old  houses  peeping 
from  the  orchards.  That  done,  continue  down  the  lane 
to  the  river  side,  pass  under  the  old  water  gate,  enter  the 
ferry  boat,  and  cross  the  river ; then  turn  and  look  back 
at  the  ferry  house,  old  archway,  and  cathedral  tower  in 
distance,  and  I think  the  camera  will  not  rest  long  in  its 
case  at  Pull’s  Ferry. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  city,  about  a mile-aud-a-half 
out,  is  a most  delightful  old  house,  now  the  Dolphin  Inn, 
formerly  Bishop  Hall’s  Palace,  easily  accessible  by  omnibus. 

We  have  now  run  to  the  extreme  tether  of  our  time,  and 
reluctantly  turn  our  faces  homewards,  the  tour  having 
afforded  a most  abundant  variety  of  “ food  for  the 
camera,”  and  a supply  of  fresh  vigour  to  mind  and  body ; 
so  that,  to  amateurs  casting  about  “ where  to  go  ” during 
the  coming  season,  we  will  say  with  all  confidence  : Try 
the  Eastern  Counties,  but — don’t  forget  “ Murray.” 

Corasgonbunn. 

NEEDED,  A PHOTOGRAPHIC  LIBRARY  AND 
MUSEUM. 

Sir, — At  last,  at  the  B.  M.  Library,  I have  traced  out 
the  early  history  of  the  transparent  film  to  replace  glass 
plates,  and  am  astonished  to  find  that  this  palpably  good 
notion  should  have  been  allowed  to  sleep  for  eighteen  years, 
after  being  worked  out  to  a practical  end  by  George 
Dawson  and  others,  when  at  King’s  College.  You  shall 
have  my  article  on  this  interesting  subject  in  a day  or  two. 

It  has  struck  me  with  astonishment  that  there  is  no 
perfect  collection  of  periodicals,  books,  &c.,  on,  or  con- 
nected with,  photography  come-at-able,  even  at  the  B.  M. 
Library,  by  photograpic  students  or  workers,  though  we 
have  so  many  photographic  societies.  This  ought  not  to 
be.  What  does  the  old  Society  do  with  the  books,  &c.,  it 
had  for  the  use  of  its  members  some  years  ago  ? At  the 
Inventories  the  old  Society  exhibits  the  basis  of  a museum 
illustrative  of  the  historical  development  of  photography — 
very  imperfect,  but  if  it  were  proposed  to  make  the  collec- 
tion perfect,  many  would  help  to  make  it  so.  The  sooner 
such  an  attempt  were  made,  the  better,  for,  to  my  know- 
ledge, many  specimens  very  illustrative  will  presently  be 
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3wept  away  as  rubbish.  Only  last  night  I was  looking  at 
specimens  of  some  of  Wedgwood’s  experiments  with 
chloride  of  silver  on  bibulous  paper. 

Samuel  Highley. 


SCIENTIFIC  DEVELOPMENT. 

Dear  Sir,— In  Col.  Stuart  Wortley’s  article,  Photo- 
graphic News  No.  1405,  7th  August,  1885,  he  gives  as  his 
standard  developer — 

Pyro.  solution  1£  ounces  = 10  gr.  pyro. 

Brom.  „ 30  m.  =1  „ brom. 

A mm.  „ 25  ,,  = 2£  m.  amm. 

Does  be  mean  that  this  is  to  be  used  without  the  addition 
of  any  more  water  ? because  this  seems  such  an  extravagant 
amount  of  pyro.  to  use  for  one  plate  ; for  large  plates  at 
least  2£  ounces  liquid  would  be  necessary  = 20  gr.  pyro. 
Ordinary  developers  are  2 to  3 grs.  pyro.  to  the  ounce. 

W.  Hooper, 

Lieut.-Col.,  1st  Madras  Cavalry. 


AN  ITINERANT  PHOTOGRAPHER  AT  THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

Sir, — On  Monday  evening  I resolved  to  treat  myself  to 
a sight  of  the  show  ; so,  arming  myself  with  the  necessary 
sixpence  for  admission,  and  disguising  myself  within  the 
folds  of  a clean  collar,  I sallied  forth.  To  one  accustomed 
to  cater  for  the  British  public  on  the  breezy  heights  of 
llighgate  and  elsewhere,  the  prospect  of  seeing  some  of 
the  productions  of  those  in  the  “ upper  suckles  ” of  photo- 
graphic art  presented  a mild  form  of  excitement.  Ar- 
riving at  the  goal  of  my  hopes,  I paid  my  sixpence,  almost 
expecting  to  hear  the  recipient  reply,  “Nice  case  for 
threepence  extra;’’  but  he  only  said,  “Catalogue,  sir?” 
But,  as  I had  come  to  see  the  pictures,  and  not  to  read 
about  them,  I declined. 

Entering  the  room,  I was  at  once  one  of  the  throng. 
My  eyes  were  almost  at  the  first  attracted  by  the  apparatus, 
and  I think  any  man  who  has  to  use  tools  in  any  form  for 
the  ultimate  end  of  “ keeping  the  mill  agoing,”  will  for- 
give me  for  lingering  a few  moments.  1 saw,  however, 
little  that  was  fresh.  My  attention  was  attracted— I had 
almost  said  distracted — by  an  electric  lamp  obviously  for 
use  in  the  dark  room,  a small  incandescent  lamp  being  the 
source  of  light.  But  as  the  particular  lamp  showm  would 
not  work,  and  the  other  was  giving  a light  equal  to  an 
expiring  candle-wick,  I grimly  pictured  the  enthusiastic 
amateur  with  a plate  in  the  dish — possibly  the  first  he  has 
produced  — when  the  developed  image  shows  some 
signs  of  doing  other  than  flashing  out,  and  greying 
over  (some  of  my  readers  well  know  what  I mean),  then 
at  this  supreme  moment  out  goes  the  light.  He  pulls 
away  at  the  handle  over  the  square  box  containing 
the  four  cells  of  the  battery,  vainly;  meanwhile,  things 
are  going  merrily  on  in  the  dish.  This  thought  compelled 
me  to  move  on,  for  I fancied  I could  hear  slow  music 
coming  out  of  that  dark  room,  the  note  D being  forte. 

I passed  to  the  other  side  of  the  screen.  More  apparatus — 
shutters  in  many  forms — and  the  thought  occurred  to  me, 
how  many  practical  men  used  them  in  preference  to  the 
simple  drop-shutter  with  elastic  to  increase  speed.  I 
gazed  on  cameras  by  good  makers,  and  showing  splendid 
workmanship.  But  is  all  this  polish  and  bright  brasswork 
necessary  for  making  good  pictures?  Echo  answers, 
“ Ask  the  workmen  in  photography  ; they  can  tell  of  shifts 
made  with  string,  cardboard,  and  glue,  and  pictures 
resulting. 

Ah  ! that’s  good.  Boy  holding  piece  of  bread  to  a 
dog  who  looks  like  a dog,  and  a boy  who  looks  like 
a boy  when  teasing.  The  Peripatetic  salutes  you  as  a 
master,  Mr.  Robinson.  Art,  I know,  can  take  strides  over 
the  head  of  a humble  “ brass  and  glass  for  sixpence  ” man  ; 
but  I think  in  “Dawn  and  Sunset”  a lectle  more  light 
thrown  in  the  top  right  hand  corner  over  the  old  man's 


head  would  have  kept  within  the  demands.  I tremble  at 
my  temerity : mice  should  not  question  what  giant*  do. 
The  old  man,  and  the  woman  and  baby,  are  truly  exquisite 
both  in  idea  aud  execution. 

Then  come  some  beautiful  views  of  yachts,  &c.,  perfect 
in  their  own  particular  way.  Other  pictures  (on  the  floor, 
almost)  I tried  to  see  ; but  as  the  place  was  pretty  full,  and 
my  altitude  is  a trifle  over  six  feet,  I feared  to  stoop  lest  I 
should  project  some  one  over  my  back  who  was  scanning 
the  pictures  placed  so  much  higher  up— fine  case  of  views, 
with  medal  labelled  on,  and  well  deserving. 

I just  managed  to  see  a case  of  portraits  taken  “ at 
home.'-'  Well,  there!  I get  some  attitudes  at  times, 
when  I pitch  my  tent ; but  I expect  “ 'Arry  and  ’Anuer  ” 
would  demur  at  parting  with  the  ninepence  if  I showed 
such  straining  after  effect. 

Now  my  attention  was  taken  by  the  announcement 
that  the  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  would  take  place. 
Some  passably  good,  some  ordinary,  and  a series  of 
intensely  comic  “ scenes  from  the  life  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,”  were  shown.  That  axe  in  the  execution  scene  wa3 
sublime.  The  soldiers  in  their  armour  looked  as  though 
they  were  not  used  to  it,  and  showed  it  at  the  knees. 
Oh ! Mr.  Editor,  here  was  art  at  last.  By-the-bye,  how  is 
it  that  at  a lantern  show  one  always  expects  to  hear 
children  sing,  “ Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star  ’’  ? 

I saw  a couple  near  one  of  the  stands  of  pictures 
taking  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  get  forward  with  their 
courting,  and  I breathed  a friendly  wish  for  propitious 
parents.  May  they  be  happy  ! 

“Strengthening  the  Understanding ” was  almost  the 
next  picture  I saw,  and  I can  heartily  endorse  all  you 
have  said  for  it.  1 should  like  to  have  been  the  maker 
of  it.  Mr.  Malby,  you  are  an  artist-photographer! 

Au  enlargement  marked  Hunt  and  Thornton  took  my 
attention,  pleasing  me  with  its  clearness.  More  enlarge- 
ments as  good  as  this  would  tend  to  make  the  public 
appreciate  the  colour  of  bromo-argentic  paper  pictures 
better  than  they  do  at  present. 

Warnerke’s  paper  negative  process  has  some  exponents, 
a portfolio  containing  both  negatives  and  prints  by  some 
military  gentleman  affording  instruction,  as  the  negatives 
had  some  particulars  as  to  exposure,  stop,  &c.,  written  on 
them. 

Some  show-cases  more  suitable  for  the  door-front,  with 
price  labels  attached,  were  passed. 

Then  came  what  I take  to  be  the  most  interesting 
exhibit  in  the  room.  As  the  reproduction,  mechanically, 
of  photographic  pictures  is  one  great  question  of  the  day, 
aud  one  in  which,  although  much  has  been  done,  much 
remains  to  do,  yet  the  picture  labelled  “ Noel  Baton, ” and 
that  to  which  the  name  of  “Stuart  Wortley  ” is  attached, 
leave  little  to  be  desired.  The  “ Fairy  Raid  ” is  deliciously 
delicate,  and  the  little  girl  with  tire  toy  sheep  has  a 
delicacy  of  half-tone  that  kept  me  standing  in  rapt 
admiration. 

But  closing  time  had  come,  and  1 descended,  and,  upon 
exposure  to  the  cold  night  air,  developed  a shivering  fit, 
requiring  some  fixing  solution,  which,  being  properly 
applied,  towards  the  classic  region  of  Camden  Town 
bent  the  steps  of  the  Itinerant  Photographer. 


SFOTS  ON  PLATES. 

Sir, — Please  excuse  me  taking  up  your  valuable  time  in 
calling  your  attention  to  the  following  troubles  experi- 
enced in  mountaineering.  I took  with  me  gelatine  bro- 
mide dry  plates,  which  were,  and  slill  are,  faultless  in  the 
studio,  but  after  exposing  them  on  the  mountains,  and 
developing  them  some  three  days  after,  I found  them 
covered  with  curious  transparent  spots.  The  unexposed 
platC3,  used  afterwards  at  home,  showed  the  same  spots. 
Any  reader  informing  me  of  the  cause  and  remedy  of  the 
above  will  greatly  oblige  yours  truly, 

A Seven  Years’  Subscriber. 
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Jmwfcings  of  Sociftifs. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

A meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  8th  inst., 
W.  E.  Debenham  in  the  chair. 

The  employment  of  tin.  foil  separating  clips  for  packing  gela- 
tine dry  plates  was  again  discussed,  and  opinions  favourable 
thereto  expressed ; but  A.  Haddon  thought  that  strips  of  para- 
ffine paper  of  similar  thickness  would  answer  as  well.  This  was 
not  the  experience  of  A.  L.  Henderson,  whose  plates  packed  in 
that  manner  showed  marks  either  from  pressure  or  chemical 
action. 

J.  Barker  then  showed  some  negatives  exhibiting  green  fog 
round  the  margins  only.  The  plate3,  which  belonged  to  a friend, 
had  been  packed  for  two  years  with  tissue  paper  between  them, 
and  he  supposed  that  a damp  atmosphere  had  decomposed  the 
unprotected  gelatine.  The  covered  portions  yielded  perfect 
negatives. 

The  Chairman  pointed  out  the  distinction  between  ordinary 
green  fog  and  the  iridescent  kind  resulting  from  an  impure 
atmosphere.  A very  small  quantity  of  sulphur  would,  he  said, 
in  two  years  produce  a similar  result. 

A.  Mackik  spoke  of  the  deleterious  effect  of  house  gas  upon 
plates  even  when  kept  in  a moderately  dry  room,  and  he  noticed 
they  became  less  sensitive. 

A.  L.  Henderson  remarked  that  negatives  which  appeared  in 
development  to  have  cleai  shadows,  often  turned  out  to  be  bad 
cases  of  green  fog.  Some  gelatines  were  liable  to  decompose, 
but  speed  and  quality  could  be  got  with  them,  which  was  not 
attainable  by  other  means. 

The  Chairman  had  attained  the  highest  speed  with  hard  gela- 
tine, and  he  did  not  find  that  hardening  with  chrome  alum 
altered  the  result. 

This  led  to  a short  discussion  on  frilling,  in  which  Messrs. 
Cowau,  Henderson,  and  the  Chairman  took  part. 

W.  H.  Hisr.OP  showed  a negative  of  the  S.  S.  Republic,  steam- 
ing out  of  New  York  Harbour.  It  was  an  Eastman  film,  taken 
from  the  deck  of  the  Urania,  about  three  minutes  previous  to 
the  recent  collision. 

The  following  question  was  then  read  : — “ Can  anyone  explain 
why  salicylic  acid,  when  mixed  with  water  and  methylated 
alcohol,  discolours  when  exposed  to  light  ? ” 

A.  Cowan  had  long  noticed  this,  and  attributed  it  to  the 
methyl.  Some  samples  of  spirit  had  turned  it  deep  red  without 
exposure  to  strong  light. 

The  subject  was  further  discussed,  but  nothing  new  elicited. 

Another  question  : — “ Shall  this  Association  henceforth  call 
the  usual  fixing  salt  by  its  proper  name,  and  adopt  the  decimal 
system  of  weights  and  measures  ? ” was  then  dealt  with. 

A.  Cowan  saw  no  reason  for  changing  familiar  words  like 
“hypo”  and  “ pyro,”  but  advocated  giving  formula;  in  parts  as 
being  easier  than  the  metric  system. 

The  Chairman  considered  a dual  decimal  system  preferable  to 
any. 

\V.  H.  Harrison,  A.  Haddon,  and  others  spoke  in  favour  of 
the  question,  which  was  adopted,  they  said,  by  all  scientific 
bodies,  and  was  universally  understood. 

W.  K.  Burton  thought  there  was  a good  deal  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  dual  system  ; and  after  some  further  discussion 
the  matter  dropped. 

“ What  is  the  best  streugth  of  fixing  solution  for  plates  which 
have  been  more  than  ten  minutes  in  developing  or  other  solu- 
tions immediately  before  ? ’’  was  then  discussed. 

W.  K.  Burton  could  not  see  that  length  of  soaking  would 
make  much  difference  ; and 

A.  L.  Henderson  pointed  out  that  gelatine  could  not  absorb 
more  water  thau  it  originally  contained  at  the  time  of  coating. 

The  Chairman  said  that  one  part  of  the  fixing  salt  to  four  of 
water  would  be  a useful  strength,  whether  the  plates  had  much 
or  little  soaking. 

C.  H.  Cooke  had  some  plates  which  gave  pinholes  if  soaked  in 
water  before  development. 

W.  K.  Burton  thought  water  would  have  no  effect  in 
producing  pinholes  unless  some  substance  had  been  put  into 
the  emulsion  which  was  soluble  in  water. 

Several  members  offered  suggestions,  but,  as  the  mode  of 
preparation  was  not  given,  it  could  not  be  settled. 

A.  L.  Henderson  had  suggested  the  possibility  of  an  impure 
sample  of  alcohol  causing  the  spots  above  alluded  to,  and  he  had, 


on  a former  occasion,  added  naphtha  to  a perfect  emulsion,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  cause  spots  like  fine  sand  dusted  over  the 
plates. 

Methods  of  purifying  alcohol  then  became  the  subject  of 
discussion,  the  usual  plan  of  shaking  it.  up  with  quicklime 
meeting  with  general  favour. 

The  Chairman,  having  drawn  attention  to  a statement  made 
in  one  of  the  journals  by  a member,  that  silver  citrate  gave  cold 
tones  for  printing  out,  he  desired  to  say  that,  in  his  hands,  it 
was  quite  the  contrary  ; he  did  not  get  either  blue- black  or  blue 
tones,  but  warm  colours,  which  was  the  characteristic  of  the 
citrates. 


North  Staffordshire  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 
The  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  October  7th, 
the  President  occupying  the  chair. 

It  was  decided  that  the  proposed  exhibition  of  the  work  of 
amateurs,  to  be  held  shortly,  be  confined  solely  to  this  Society, 
and  that  the  co-operation  of  other  societies  be  solicited  another 
year. 

F.  Leek  showed  some  photographs  taken  by  himself  in  Dove- 
dale,  &c. 

J.  Burgess  shoved  a negative  taken  on  sensitive  flexible 
tissue. 

After  some  discussion  upon  the  respective  merits  of  paper  and 
glass  as  a support  for  the  sensitive  film,  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  members  was  expressed,  that  until  the  former 
was  shown  to  be  practically  better,  or  at  least  equal  to  the  latter, 
then  double-backs  would  not  be  laid  aside. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  having  at  the  request  of  some 
members  promised  to  give  a demonstration  of  the  carbon  pro- 
cess at  the  next  meeting,  the  pioceedings  terminated. 


Derby  Photographic  Society. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
October  7th,  in  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  Richard  Keene  occu- 
pying the  chair. 

The  proceedings  began  with  a show  of  cameras.  Among  those 
exhibited  were  Scott’s,  McKellen's,  and  a new  one  just  published 
by  Marion  aud  Co.  (shown  by  Mr.  Keene).  H.  Bolden  also 
exhibited  two  cameras  of  curious  construction. 

R.  Keene  then!  gave  a short  address  to  beginners  on 
“What  to  Photograph.”  Among  other  things  he  remarked  that 
those  who  lived  in  Derby  had  no  need  to  wander  far  abroad  to 
find  suitable  subjects.  Within  a radius  of  five  miles  there  was 
an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  charming  views  to  be  obtained, 
and  of  great  variety. 

H.  Bolden  followed  with  advice  on  “ How  to  Take  the  View.” 
He  recommended  the  use  of  good  apparatus,  and  said  the  best 
size  of  camera  for  general  use  was  the  half  plate,  inches  by 
inches,  or  7£  inches  by  5 inches.  It  was  important  that  the 
camera  should  have  a swing-back,  and  also  side-swing. 
Illustrations  of  the  benefit  of  these  were  given.  He  described 
and  illustrated  the  use  of  various  leuses,  such  as  long  dist- 
ance, wide  angle,  Ross’s  Symmetrical,  aud  Dalmeyer’s 
Rapid  Rectilinear.  He  recommended  a careful  study  of  the 
ground  with  a view-meter  before  the  fixing  of  the  camera. 
A bright  showery  day  was  the  best,  and  the  best  light  was  when 
an  extremely  thin  cloud  just  veiled  the  sun.  Much  other 
practical  advice  was  given. 

C.  B.  Keene  then  developed  two  plates  which  had  been 
exposed  by  F.  Cooper,  and  thus  a mo3t  instructive  evening  was 
brought  to  a conclusion. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society  (November  4th),  a photo- 
graph exchange  will  be  held,  and  members  are  invited  to  bring 
specimens  of  their  work. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

The  final  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  in  5,  St.  Andrew 
Square,  on  Wednesday  evening,  7th  October,  W.  Forgan  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  approved, 
Arthur  Edwards  and  Peter  Kerr  were  admitted  ordinary  mem- 
bers, aud  sixteen  names  nominated  forelection  at  next  meeting. 

The  Chairman  then  intimated  that  there  had  been  sent  in  a 
large  number  of  pictures  for  the  competition  for  the  presentation 
print,  but  he  regretted  that  out  of  a membership  of  more  than 
four  hundred,  only  six  had  come  forward  as  competitors.  The 
Council  had  carefully  examined  the  work  sent  in,  and  awarded 
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the  first  prize  to  a picture  signed  “ Caller  Herrin’,’’  representing 
two  children,  one  of  a number  of  platinotype  priuts  sent  in  by 
the  same  hand  ; the  second  prize  was  awarded  to  a silver  print, 
entitled  “ Gossips,”  and  signed  “ Harmony,”  one  of  a series  of 
more  than  fifty  by  the  same  haud  ; and  the  third  place  to  another 
photograph  signed  “ Caller  Herrin’,”  representing  a fishing 
boat. 

On  opening  the  sealed  envelopes  it  was  found  that  the  first 
prize,  a silver  medal,  was  gained  by  Marshall  Wane,  and  the  second 
prize,  a bronze  medal,  was  won  by  T.  G.  Whaite,  the  third  prize 
being  also  taken  by  M.  Wane  ; according  to  rule,  this  medal 
is  not  awarded. 

The  three  pictures  were  then  exhibited  and  much  admired. 

The  Chairman  intimated  that  the  whole  of  the  pictures  sent 
in  for  competition  would  be  exhibited  on  a future  occasion,  and 
ho  trusted  every  member  of  the  Society  who  had  produced  any- 
thing of  general  interest  would  send  in  something  to  help  the 
display,  as  the  Council  had  it  under  consideration  to  meet  on 
that  occasion  in  a large  hall,  so  that  the  pictures  could  be 
examined  with  comfort  and  profit. 

T.  G.  Whaitf.  read  a paper  on  “Paper  Negatives,”  (see 
page  GG7),  illustrated  by  a large  number  of  beautiful  prints, 
together  with  the  paper  negatives  from  which  they  were  pro- 
duced ; after  which  he  developed  some  paper  negatives,  and 
demonstrated  the  mode  of  rendering  them  translucent  by  means 
of  hot  castor  oil. 

Alexander  Mathison  exhibited  specimen  negatives  by  the 
same  process,  and  also  prints  from  them.  He  found  the  manipu- 
lations easy,  and  the  results  eminently  satisfactory  ; the  only 
unpleasantness  in  the  operations  was  the  use  of  the  castor  oil. 
The  main  feature  in  the  successful  application  of  the  oil  was  to 
make  it  hot  enough,  and  he  used  for  the  oil  a dish  supported 
within  another  tin  dish  containing  water  kept  constantly 
boiling  by  means  of  a Bunsen  burner.  He  had  taken  the 
same  subjects  under  identical  conditions  on  plates  and  films, 
and  found  the  latter  distinctly  more  rapid  ; aud  he  felt  that 
with  these  films  and  a roller-slide,  an  amateur  was  better  armed 
to  gain  his  end  than  by  any  means  hitherto  in  use. 

Mr.  Bashford  said  many  workers  were  in  the  habit  of  print- 
ing from  their  negatives  without  protecting  them  by  varnish. 
He  had  never  been  able  to  do  this,  as  he  found  the  gelatine  sur- 
face always  absorbed  some  of  the  silver  from  the  paper.  He 
wished  to  know  if  the  films  that  were  neither  oiled  nor  waxed 
were  protected  in  any  way,  as  otherwise  he  feared  they  would 
rapidly  deteriorate. 

James  Crichton  said  he  had  taken  large  numbers  of  prints 
from  unvarnished  negatives,  and  had  never  found  them  stained. 
Others  also  made  similar  statements. 

J.  M.  Turnbull  said  the  reason  why  some  could  print  from 
unvarnished  negatives  with  impunity,  while  others  could  not, 
was  due  to  the  former  using  a paper  (probably  “ preservative  ”) 
that  contained  very  little  or  no  free  silver,  while  the  latter  were 
generally  professional  photographers  who  sensitized  their  own 
paper,  and  always  aimed  at  securing  an  excess  of  silver  in  the 
paper.  The  professional  photographer  also  often  used  the  paper 
with  a ci  miderable  amount  of  moisture  in  it,  and  in  either  case 
the  gelatine  film  would  require  protection. 


Bradford  Amateur  Photographic  Society. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  October  8th,  the 
President,  Duncan  G.  Law,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  had  been  read  and 
confirmed,  it  was  resolved  that  the  monthly  meetings  should  be 
held  on  the  second  Thursday  in  the  month  instead  of  the  first. 

Mr.  Law  showed  some  film  negatives  on  the  Eastman  Walker 
piper,  and  described  the  main  features  in  the  Inventions  Exhibi- 
tion interesting  to  a photographer. 

Mr.  Scorah,  the  Secretary,  distributed  some  tablets  of  com- 
pressed pyrogallic  containing  four  grains  each,  sent  by  Marion 
and  Co.  ; also  a new  shutter  actuated  between  the  lenses. 

The  rules  for  the  prize  competition  were  then  decided  on. 
The  prize  list  comprises  seven  classes,  in  which  prizes  will  be 
offered  for  the  best  laudseape  on  full  plate,  and  upwards  ; ditto 
smaller  sizes  than  full  plate;  best  instanstaneous  ; best  archi- 
techt  \ral  subject ; best  composition  picture  ; best  series  of  three 
lantern  slides  ; best  picture  in  the  exhibition.  In  each  class, 
first  prize  £1  ; ditto  second  prize,  10s.  All  pictures  to  be  the 
geuuine  work  of  the  exhibitor,  printed  from  negatives  taken  this 
year.  All  pictures  must  be  mounted  on  cards  with  white  mar- 
gins, aud  neither  enamelled  nor  mounted  in  optical  contact  with 


glass.  No  retouching  allowed,  aud  iu  the  case  of  doubt,  nega- 
tives may  be  called  for  by  the  judges.  Focal  length  of  lens,  size 
of  stop,  and  length  of  exposure  to  be  stated  on  the  mount  of 
each  picture.  Each  exhibitor  may  send  in  three  pictures  for 
competition  in  each  class.  The  second  prize  to  be  withheld  un- 
less there  are  at  least  three  competitors  in  each  class.  The 
lantern  slides  to  be  taken  from  exhibitor’s  own  negatives,  and 
prepared  by  the  exhibitor  himself.  An  entrance  fee  of  Is. 
must  be  paid  by  each  exhibitor  in  each  class  iu  order  to  meet 
expenses.- 


Photographic  Society  of  Ireland. 

The  opsning  meetiug  for  the  session  1885-G  was  held  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin,  on  Friday  evening  last,  the 
9th  iust.,  George  Mansfield  in  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  had  been  read  and  con- 
firmed, 

Greenwood  Pim  read  some  notes  on  bis  recent  tour  in  Switzer- 
land, and  passed  round  an  album  containing  nearly  fifty  views 
taken  in  that  region  during  his  trip,  many  of  which  were  very 
good,  especially  some  of  those  of  snow-capped  hills.  He  also 
passed  around  a couple  of  negatives  as  specimens,  resulting  from 
the  use  of  Beachey’s  developer. 

J.  V.  Robinson  then  showed  and  explained  his  patent  roller- 
slide  for  use  with  negative  paper  in  coils.  He  also  showed  some 
excellent  negatives  and  prints  taken  with  it. 

Mr.  Mansfield  also  showed  some  paper  negatives  on  War- 
nerke’s  paper,  and  prints  therefrom. 

It  was  announced  that  the  next  meeting  would  be  the  annual 
one,  and  that  the  nomination  of  committee  and  officers  should 
be  sent  in  a fortnight  before  that  date. 

The  Society  will  award  four  bronze  medals— two  for  large  pic- 
tures and  two  for  small — for  the  best  and  most  artistic  work  done 
during  the  past  season.  Pictures  for  competition  must  be  sent 
to  the  Secretary  on  or  before  2nd  pros. 


Birmingham  Photographic  Society. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  winter  session  was  held  on  Thursday, 
October  8th,  iu  the  Technical  School,  Bridge  Street,  W.  Jerome 
Harrison,  F.G.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  : — Messrs. 
Taylor,  Hands,  Coleman,  and  Hadley. 

Mr.  Harrison  then  gave  the  paper  of  the  evening  on  the 
“ Eastman  Film,”  showing  specimens  of  the  paper  before  and 
after  development.  The  prints  exhibited  from  negatives  taken 
on  the  paper  showed  a remarkable  freedom  from  the  grain,  a 
thing  which  many  members  thought  would  be  the  failing  point. 
Mr.  Harrison  next  explained  the  working  of  the  roller  slide, 
illustrating  the  same  by  drawings  on  the  board,  and  the  carrier 
patented  by  the  Company  for  exposing  the  tissue  in  the  ordinary 
slides. 

The  general  opinion  of  the  members  present  was  that  the 
maximum  of  advantage  was  obtained  when  the  roller  was  used. 

Some  cards  were  passed  round  with  views  on  each  side  which 
were  remarkably  well  done. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  October  22nd,  when  Mr.  Nock 
will  deliver  a practical  paper  on  the  “ Making  of  Gelatine  Emul- 
sion,” &c. 


Birkenhead  Photographic  Association. 

The  tenth  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday  last, 
October  8,  at  the  Free  Public  Library,  Hamilton  Street, 
J.  Alexander  Forrest  (President)  in  the  chair. 

There  was  a large  gathering  of  members,  and  several  interest- 
ing items  were  brought  before  their  notice,  amongst  which  was 
a roller  slide,  exhibited  and  described  by  H.  A.  Davies ; the 
beauty  of  its  construction  aud  the  simplicity  of  its  manipulation 
called  forth  universal  admiration. 

A.  W.  Beer  also  passed  round  a few  negatives  taken  upon 
films,  explaining  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  undertake  the 
experiments  rather  hurriedly,  in  consequence  of  the  shortness  of 
time  at  his  disposal  before  the  meeting  night,  but  he  thought 
the  results  would  suffice  to  show  that  the  invention  was  a most 
important  one  ; and  although  he  was  not  of  opinion  that  it 
would  readily  supplant  the  use  of  glass  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
sizes,  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  it  would  be  found  to 
be  a considerable  advantage  where  larger  plateS,  say  10  by  8 and 
upwards,  were  made  use  of.  With  reference  to  exposure,  he 
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found  that,  with  a Ross’  4^  inch  single  lens  and  a good  light,  the 
picture  was  rather  over-exposed  ill  two  seconds. 

After  a lively  and  critical  discussion, 

Mr.  Forrest  read  a paperette  entitled  “ A Visit  to  the 
North  of  Ireland  with  a Camera,  and  its  Results  ” (see  page  666), 
illustrating  his  paper  by  a number  of  finely -enamelled  views. 

A hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the  above-named 
gentlemen  for  their  interesting  communications,  upon  which 

Mr.  Davies,  in  acknowledging  the  Society’s  kind  reception 
of  his  remarks,  added  that  he  had  been  requested  by  Mr.  Atkin- 
son, of  Manchester  Street,  to  say  that  if  any  of  the  members  of 
the  Society  wished  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  theory  and 
practice  of  emulsion-making,  coating  of  plates,  &c.,  he  should 
have  much  pleasure  in  giving  them  every  information  that  lay 
in  his  power  at  any  time  they  felt  disposed  to  call  at  his 
establishment. 

Amongst  the  exhibits  of  the  evening  were  some  splendid 
instantaneous  yacht  pictures  by  W.  H.  Davies,  in  sizes  ranging 
from  12  by  10  downwards  ; they  were  the  production  of  Messrs. 
Symond  and  Co.,  of  Portsmouth  and  took  a prize  at  the 
Inventions  Exhibition  ; also  sundry  prints  by  Messrs.  Atkins, 
C'arruthers,  and  Walton. 


prefers  unbiassed  records  to  eye  observations,  and,  in  a host  of 
other  ways,  photography  is  now  indispensable. 

Machine-Printed  Photographs  on  Development-Paper. — 
J.  Urie,  of  Glasgow  sends  us  a band  of  paper  on  which  are 
over  a dozen  prints  made  by  successive  exposures  to  gas  light,  an 
automatic  exposing  machine  having  been  used.  They  are  re- 
markably equal  in  depth  and  tone. 

He  Claims. — And  now  Mr.  J.  Peters  claims  to  have  been 
sharp  enough  to  have  taken  some  “ battle  photographs  under 
fire,”  at  the  late  unwholesomeness  in  the  Northwest.  Our  recol- 
lections of  “ under  fire  ” are,  that  twenty  years  ago  or  more,  the 
smoke  considerably  interfered  with  good  photography.  But  then 
there  wasn’t  much  smoke,  Riel-ly,  at  this  last-named  battle.  Mr. 
Peters,  though,  took  a picture  “ during  a volley  from  the  rebels’ 
pits  about  150  yards  distant” — ahem  ! say  450  feet.  Were  the 
feet  all  on  one  side— a flank  foto.—  Philadelphia  Photographer. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  October 
21st  will  be  “ Panoramic  Views.”  The  date  of  the  exhibition 
meeting  is  changed  to  the  6th  of  January.  Nomination  of 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  have  to  be  made  not  later  than 
October  21st. 
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“ Daily  News”  on  the  Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition.— 
It  is  interesting  to  note,  concerning  what  may  be  called  a 
scientific  branch  of  art,  or  an  artistic  branch  of  science,  the 
extreme  rapidity  of  its  development,  and,  it  must  be  confessed, 
the  more  rapid  strides  of  the  scientific  as  compared  with  the 
artistic  side  of  photography.  It  is  to  the  rapid  working  with 
dry  plates  that  the  greater  part  of  the  success  of  modern  photo- 
graphy is  due.  Effects,  impossible  to  the  old  wet  collodion 
process,  are  now  made  comparatively  easy  by  the  extreme 
sensitiveness  of  the  dry  plate,  and  the  consequently  instantaneous 
character  of  modern  work.  As  instances  of  the  power  of  the 
modern  system  in  getting  over  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
succeeding  in  doing  justice  to  the  various  planes  of  a moun- 
tain landscape,  may  be  cited  some  of  the  specimens  which  have 
obtained  medals  for  the  Amateur  Field  Club.  The  Swiss  scenes 
are  wonderful  for  their  strength  of  foreground  and  excellent 
middle-distance  and  distance,  impossible  to  obtain  by  the  older 
methods.  Rapidity  in  operating  also  gives  almost  incalculable 
advantages  from  another  point  of  view.  The  face  of  what  is 
called  inanimate  nature  is  nearly  as  changeable  at  times  as  that 
of  human  beauty,  and  clouds  and  sunshine  vary  as  swiftly  as 
smiles  and  frowns.  So  much  lor  the  country — for  the  mountain 
tops  shrouded  in  changing  mist  and  drifting  snow,  the  clouds 
flying  across  the  sea,  and  the  summer  showers  by  the  riverside. 
By  the  modern  process  these  fleeting  effects  can  be  secured  with 
comparative  ease.  In  photographing  groups,  like  Mr.  James 
Crighton’s  “ Newhaven  Fisher  Folks”  (369),  the  advantage  of 
sparing  fatigue  to  the  model  is  not  less  apparent,  but  it  is  in 
taking  street  views,  with  moving  persons  and  vehicles,  that  the 
advantage  of  rapidity  is  most  strikingly  apparent.  Mr.  Cobb’s 
“ Street  Views  in  Paris  ” (426  and  464)  are  remarkable  proofs  of 
the  marvellous  swiftness  with  which  a street  scene  may  be 
secured.  The  Exhibition  also  proves  the  advances  made  in 
photo-engraving,  and  gives  a forecast  of  that  future  in  which 
glass  plates  will,  it  is  expected,  be  supplanted  by  the  Warnerke 
film,  by  means  of  which  it  is  proposed  that  a roll  of  paper,  like 
that  used  for  newspaper  printing,  shall  supplant  the  array  of 
plates  hitherto  necessary  to  be  carried  by  the  photographer. 

Abstract  of  Chapman  Jones’  Lecture  at  the  Birkbeck 
Institute,  October  14th. — A scrupulous  cleanliness  should  be 
practised  by  the  operator,  and,  having  taken  every  care,  nothing 
but  continued  work  will  give  the  envied  skill.  “An  hour’s 
instruction  from  an  adept  will  be  sufficient  to  convert  the  timid 
amateur  into  the  accomplished  artist,”  was  written  in  a photo- 
graphic newspaper  in  1860  ; but  such  happy  times  for  the 
ignorant  and  impatient  are  not  yet  within  sight.  A failure  is 
often  more  instructive  than  a success.  Photography  is  useful  to 
the  painter  and  sculptor,  being  more  rapid  than  sketching  ; to 
the  military  engineer  who  “ takes  ” foreign  fortifications  ; to  the 
military  commander  when  beseiged,  for  he  has  pigeons  a i letter- 
carriers  ; to  the  artillery  officer  for  recording  experimental 
results  of  new  guns  or  new  armaments  ; photography  saves  the 
civil  engineer  the  services  of  an  army  of  draughtsmen,  and  gives 
exact  reduced  copies  of  ordnance  maps,  &c.  The  scientific  man 
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***  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

M.  Cappelli. — His  address  is  Craigelcugh,  Langholm,  Scotland. 

Gelatine. — Excellent  methods  by  Abney  and  Cowan  are  described 
on  p.  2 of  our  present  volume. 

R.  B. — The  micrographic  views,  mounted  on  the  usual  cylindrical 
lenses,  are,  we  believe,  manufactured  by  M.  Dagron,  of  Paris. 

T.  Haig  Smellie. — The  manufacture  is  one  which  involves  con- 
siderable experience  of  chemical  work,  and  cannot  be  undertaken 
with  advantage  or  economy  on  a small  scale.  Your  suggestion 
shall  be  considered. 

A.  G.  Brophy. — 1.  The  table  is  certainly  wrong,  as  wo  have  found 
that  there  is  no  deposition  until  a lower  temperature  than  that  you 
mention  is  reached.  2.  None;  except  that  there  is  soino 
probability  of  exposing  the  -wrong  half,  especially'  when  work  is 
done  in  a hurry  and  under  trying  circumstances. 

J.  M.  C.  Grove. — We  shall  be  glad  to  see  tho  apparatus. 

J.  Daniels. — As  far  as  we  remember,  they  are  made  by  J.  Riley, 


Hmnberstone  Road,  Leicester. 

E.  E.  Bilbrough. — Thanks.  You  shall  have  proof  in  a few  days, 
and  the  News  will  be  sent  as  requested. 

Amateur  (Jersey).  The  lens  you  mention  will  answer  very  well. 

B.  (Chelmsford)— We  can  suggest  nothing  better  than  a varnish 
made  by  dissolving  60  grains  of  gum  dammar  in  one  ounce  of 
benzole. 

Richard. — Tho  albumenized  paper  has  been  kept  so  long  in  a 
damp  place  as  to  he  quite  spoiled.  Cast  it  aside  and  obtain  fresh. 

W.  Ormond. — It  is  not  a desirable  course  to  adopt  as  a usual 
thing  ; but  in  your  case  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  else  you  can  do. 

H.  Manningtree. — It  is  not  a photographic  objective,  but  a 
focussing  eyc-picce,  and  its  original  value  was,  perhaps,  4s.  GJ. 
It  has  been  returned  by  Parcels  Post. 

O.  O.  It. — 1.  They  have  not  been  sufficiently  washed.  2.  Make  up 
a solution  of  bromide  of  potassium  containing  one-tenth  its 
weight  of  the  salt,  and  add  more  or  less  of  this  to  the  developer, 
according  to  the  degree  of  over-exposure.  You  may  begin  with 
six  drops  to  the  ounce.  3.  No  mischief  is  likely  to  result. 

B.  W.  Wells.— Such  a notion  is  absurd.  He  certainly  cannot  bo 
regarded  as  an  amateur,  because  he  not  only  sells  photographs 
and  photographic  apparatus,  but  copies  of  his  own  photographs 
either  are  or  wore  on  saleat  Spooner’s,  in  the  Strand. 

P.  R. — The  following  is  good  : — 

■ Protosulphate  of  iron  20  grains 

Glacial  acetic  acid 20  minims 

Alum 40  grains 

Water 1 ounce 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

[Third  Notice.] 

The  Eastman  Company  aeud  two  life-size  portraits 
(Nos.  50  and  95)  from  negatives  on  Eastman’s  negative 
paper.  There  is  nothing  in  these  exhibits  to  show  any 
grain  or  other  defect  that  might  be  supposed  to  be  inci- 
dent to  the  use  of  paper  in  place  of  the  ordiuary  glass 
support.  W.  Atkinson  shows  three  pictures,  of  which 
the  one  that  strikes  us  mo3t  favourably  is  Doddington 
Lock  and  Church  (No.  55). 

The  subject  of  “ A Dame’s  School”  (No.  52)  seems  to 
belong  to  a bygone  generation.  There  is  merit  in  the 
conception  and  grouping,  although  costumes  of  an  earlier 
day  would  seem  more  appropriate  to  the  picture.  We 
have  been  requested  to  print  below  the  reproduction. 


“a  dame’s  SCHOOL,’’  BT  P.  H.  EMERSON,  B.A.,  M.B.  (CANTAB). 

COPYRIGHT. 

Messrs.  J.  Robinson  and  Son3  send  a large  number  of 
frames,  of  which,  perhaps,  a pair  of  porcelains  (Nos.  308 
and  309)  are  the  best.  No.  71.  an  enlargement  on  porce- 
lain, is  not  so  pleasing;  and  No  373,  a frame  containing 
photographs  of  horses  in  and  out  of  harness,  evidently 
taken  as  portraits  of  the  animals,  are  examples  of  the  un- 
favourable conditions,  as  to  the  premises  and  surroundings 
which  have  to  serve  as  backgrounds,  under  which  photo- 
graphers are  often  compelled  to  work. 

G.  West  and  Sons  send,  in  addition  to  No.  58 — “ U orin 
fouling  Queen  Mab  ” — a set  of  yacht  pictures  (No.  105) 
and  a frame  of  panel  portraits  (No.  444).  The  excellence 
of  their  sea  scenes  is  well  recognized,  but  they  do  uot  stand 


alone,  as  they  did  when  acting  as  pioneers  in  this  particu- 
lar branch.  Views  in  Brittany  (No.  59),  by  H.  Manfield, 
are  unequal,  some  of  them  showing  a tendency  to  under- 
exposure. Two,  however,  are  very  good,  one  of  these 
being  an  instantaneous  lake  or  river  view,  with  a steamer 
iu  middle  distance. 

“ Cheston  Cheedale  ” and  “ Miller’s  Dale,  Derbyshire,” 
(No.  60)  is  a pair  of  Rlatiuotypes  by  II.  Victor  Macdona. 
They  have  some  fine  points,  but,  unfortunately,  the  water 
in  the  foreground,  falling  over  a stony  bed,  has  lost  some  of 
its  beauty  by  evidences  of  movement.  The  tender  tones 
on  the  cliffs,  and  the  bright  tracery  of  some  branches  in  the 
foreground,  are  very  effective  ; but  at  the  top  of  one  of 
the  pictures  this  brightness  is  a little  lost  through  hala- 
tion. 595  and  G6C  are  prints  on  albumenized  paper  of  the 
same  subjects.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  they 
have  not  been  hung  where  a comparison  of  results  could 
be  made.  As  it  is,  the  silver  prints  are  placed  where  no 
light  from  the  skylight  falls  upon  them,  but  only  that 
which  may  be  reflected  from  the  opposite  wall.  Whether 
it  is  due  to  this  fact  that  the  albumen  prints  appear 
somewhat  dark  and  heavy,  or  whether  the  negatives  are 
too  intense  to  give  the  best  result  by  silver  printing,  or 
merely  that  they  are  over-printed,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
Amongst  other  contributions  by  the  same  exhibitor  is 
No.  179,  charming  view3  iu  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  some 
figure  studie'-  (No.  185),  of  which  we  cannot  speak  iu  such 
praise  ; a child’s  portrait  in  this  frame  is  particularly 
stiff. 

“In  Woodland  Haunts”  (No.  61)  is  a set  of  six  tree 
scenes  by  B.  Wyles.  Some  of  these  are  very  effective,  but 
in  others  the  tree  tops  are  faint  a3  if  from  halation,  aud 
the  printiug-in  of  the  sky  over  them  produces  a confused 
effect.  The  defect  referred  to  is  not  peculiar  to  this  exhi- 
bitor, but  may  be  found  in  many  of  the  landscapes  shown. 
Other  contributions  by  the  same  hand  are  some  powerful 
cloud  effects  (No.  364)  and  a frame  (No.  233)  containing 
two  good  pictures  of  trees  in  winter  garb,  and  two  groups 
of  fishing  figures  ; the  picturesqueness  of  these  groups  is 
marred  by  the  consciousness  of  the  subjects,  who  are  all, 
or  nearly  all,  looking  at  the  camera. 

T.  A.  Green  has  several  photographs  (Nos.  64,  401,  and 
402)  of  landscape,  in  which  cattle  are  introduced  with  very 
good  etT  Several  of  this  artist’s  contributions  are 
rea’  pictures;  the  Nos.  referred  to  and  No.  561  are 
especially  worthy  of  note.  M.  Auty  has,  besides  “ Shields 
Harbour”  (No.  65)  and  a beautiful  Vale  with  Trees 
(No.  78),  a tine  picture  of  boats  and  sea,  “The  Turn  of 
the  Tide  ” No.  101).  This  excellent  work  shows  vessels 
at  different  distances,  with  their  reflections  in  the  water, 
the  hazy  effect  of  which,  merging  into  distance,  is  very 
picturesque,  recalling  some  of  the  impressions  we  receive 
from  Turner’s  paintings. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXPOSERS. 

We  have  from  W.  H.  Pickering  a pamphlet  on  “ The  Con- 
struction of  Photographic  Exposers.”  In  this  pamphlet 
Mr.  Pickering  treats,  in  a very  thorough  manner,  the  action 
of  the  instrument  commonly  entitled  the  “instantaneous 
shutter,”  or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  “exposer.” 

He  first  takes  into  consideration  the  manner  of  best  esti- 
mating the  length  of  exposure  which  any  “ exposer  ” gives, 
and  after  that  goes  into  the  question  of  the  construction 
of  the  instrument. 

The  first  thing  to  determine  in  connection  with  this 
matter  naturally  is  a means  of  estimating  the  exposure 
which  any  exposer  gives,  so  that  oqe  instrument  may 
readily  be  compared  with  another.  Various  methods  have 
from  time  to  time  been  suggested, and  these  Mr.  Pickering 
considers.  We  have  more  than  once  stated  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  ordinary  drop-shutters,  the  dropping  part  falls, 
for  the  first  few  inches,  so  far  as  our  means  of  observation 
can  determine,  as  rapidly  as  it  would  if  air  friction  were 
entirely  out  of  the  question  ; in  other  words,  that  the 
speed  of  an  ordinary  drop-shutter  maybe  calculated  from 
the  formula  of  a body  falling  in  vacuum.  Iu  this  connec- 
tion we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  direct  from  the  pam- 
phlet in  question : — 

The  theoretical  and  measured  lengths  of  exposure  are  given 
below.  The  first  column  gives  the  distance  that  the  shutter  fell 
before  the  middle  of  its  aperture  reached  the  middle  of  the  aper- 
ture between  the  lenses.  The  second  column  gives  the  theore- 
tical exposure  with  a 2 5 cm.  aperture;  and  the  third  column 


gives  the  exposure  as  measured. 

c.m.  Theory. 

Observed. 

7G0 

•012 

•oio 

150 

•029 

•025 

4-0 

•0G0 

•050 

2-7 

•083 

•065 

Several  observations  were  made  in  each  case,  and  it  was  found 
that  they  always  agreed  with  one  another  within  less  than  ten 
per  cent.  The  reason  why  the  observed  exposures  are  somewhat 
shorter  (about  twenty  per  cent,  in  this  case)  than  the  theoretical 
ones  is,  that  even  a very  brilliant  object  does  not  begiu  to  pro- 
duce a photographic  impression  upon  the  plate  until  quite  a 
large  portion  of  the  lens  is  uncovered.  The  exposures  are  there- 
fore somewhat  shortened. 

The  method  of  estimating  the  length  of  exposures 
adopted  by  Mr.  Pickering  is  an  exceedingly  neat  one.  It 
was  ascertained,  by  means  iuto  which  we  cannot  atpresout 
enter,  that  even  a light  body,  such  as  a ball,  silvered  on 
the  inside  a3used  for  Christmas  trees,  4T5  cm.  in  diameter 
(about  ljinch),  and  weighing  twenty-five  grams  (roughly 
£ ounce),  fell  through  one  meter  (39|  inches)  practically 
as  rapidly  in  the  air  as  it  would  in  vacuum. 

Taking  this  as  granted,  it  is  evidently  merely  a matter 
of  mechanical  arrangement  to  allow  a ball  of  the  kind 
described  to  fall  in  front  of  the  lens,  with  a scale  of  feet 
and  inches  (or  centimeters)  behind  it,  at  the  same  instant 
that  the  shutter  works,  and  from  the  image  developed  on 
the  plate  to  judge  how  long  the  shutter  was  open. 

It  should  be  here  observed  that  the  reflection  from  a 
mirror  is,  without  regard  to  its  forms  (and  after  allow- 
ance is  made  for  the  actual  absorbance  aud  subsiding  re- 
flection by  the  glass),  as  bright  as  the  object  reflected,  so 
that  in  the  case  of  a silvered  ball  dropping  in  sun  light, 
the  image  photographed  — although  a very  minute  reflec- 
tion of  the  sun — is  in  reality  very  nearly  as  bright  as  the 
sun  itself.  For  this  reason,  a mirror  ball  is  infinitely 
better  to  use  for  the  purpose  indicated,  than  a merely  white 
ball. 

The  next  question  considered  by  Mr.  Pickering  is  that 
of  the  positions  for  the  exposer.  He  admits  the  indis- 
putable fact  that  to  get  the  utmost  possible  light  on  the 
plate,  the  best  positiou  for  the  shutter  is  immediately  in 
front  of  the  plate.  To  quote  his  own  words;  — 

The  positiou  is  that  generally  employed  by  astronomers  for 
taking  photographs  of  the  sun  itself.  It  has  the  advantage  that, 


by  using  a very  narrow  slit,  the  observer  may  make  the  exposure 
for  any  one  point  as  short  as  he  pleases  ; but  different  parts  of  1 
the  picture  will  be  taken  at  different  instants,  so  that,  if  the  body 
is  in  rapid  motion,  the  final  result  will  be  distorted,  and  not  repre- 
sent the  condition  of  things  at  any  particnlar  instant.  Moreover, 
this  would  be  an  inconvenient  position  for  a shutter  in  an  ordinary 
camera. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Pickering  is  not  acquainted  with  the 
shutter  of  B.  J.  Edwards,  in  which,  so  far  as  con-  1 
struction  is  concerned,  the  question  of  a shutter  working 
immediately  in  front  of  the  lens  is  satisfactorily  solved. 

Next  is  considered  the  position  immediately  in  front,  | 
immediately  behind,  and  between  the  lenses,  and  it  is 
pointed  out  that  a single  action  shutter  placed  in  either  of 
the  first  mentioned  positions — or,  in  fact,  in  any  of  the 
three  positions— gives  a different  exposure  for  the  fore- 
ground ; and  for  the  upper  part  of  the  picture,  that  a , 
double  action  shutter  placed  in  front  or  behind  the  lens 
favours  the  centre  of  the  plate  as  regards  quantity  of  light, 
but  that  the  same  placed  between  the  lenses  gives  in  this 
matter  the  best  result  possible. 

The  next  thing  considered  is  that  of  the  influence  which  j 
the  shape  and  length  of  the  opening  have  both  on  the  dis-  r| 
tribution  of  the  light,  and  on  the  co-efficient  of  the  total 
possible  amount  of  light  which  the  shutter  will  allow  to 
fall  on  the  plate.  To  these  matters  we  shall  refer  iu 
another  number  of  the  Photographic  News. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION.— No.  I. 

BY  A.  H.  WALL. 

Although  I promised,  in  concluding  my  last  paper  on 
skie3  and  clouds  in  photographs,  to  continue  its  subject  in 
this  one,  I have  determined,  on  the  Editor’s  suggestion,  to 
defer  that  continuation,  and,  in  its  place,  take  up  the 
photographs  in  this  year’s  Exhibition.  I am,  as  far  as  my 
ability  may  go,  to  deal  with  them  critically  as  pictures — 
except,  of  course,  where  artistic  pretensions  are  out  of  the  ! 
question — and  make  my  commi  nts  as  practical  and  useful  I 
as  I can.  I do  not  claim,  for  my  own  views,  any  ! 
superiority  over  those  of  others  who  may  differ  from  me,  ] 
except  so  far  as  their  opportunities  of  practical  art  study  , 
may  have  beeu  inferior  to  my  own.  Where  this  is  not  I 
the  case,  the  views  demonstrated  in  their  practice  must  be 
weighed  against  mine,  and  the  resulting  conclusions  be 
the  student’s  own ; and  so  I cannot  be  fairly  held  j 
responsible  for  them. 

The  artistic  possibilities  of  photography  were  never, 
perhaps,  more  hopefully  demonstrated  than  they  are  in  the 
present  year’s  Exhibition.  In  its  very  interesting  collec-  | 
tion,  the  critic  will  find  art  qualities  of  no  mean  order 
taking  far  higher  ground  than  is  implied  by  that  perfec-  , 
tion  of  mechanical  means,  manipulation,  and  materials,  ! 
which  were  once  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  photographic  art.  ' 
And  I think  if  Mr.  Gilbert  Hamerton  visits  this  exhibi-  j 
tiou  he  will  modify  many  of  those  opinions  concerning  I 
photography  in  connection  with  art,  which  figure  in  the  | 
second  volume  of  his  “ Painter’s  Camp  in  the  Highlands.”  I 

It  is  true  that  some  of  its  most  ambitious  attempts  fall  I 
below  the  high  standard  fairly  applying  to  them.  And  j 
some  conscientious  press  critics  may,  therefore,  be  good  | 
enough  to  poir.t  out  that  poetical  and  imaginative  subjects 
should  be  avoided  by  the  practitioners  of  an  art  which  is, 
as  Mr.  Hamerton  believes,  or  believed,  devoid  of  p<  e’ical 
or  imaginative  capacity. 

But,  if  even  these  photographic  pictures  are  more  care- 
fully considered,  it  will  be  seen  that  their  sources  of  failure 
belong  to  the  artist,  not  necessarily  to  his  art.  If  a photo- 
grapher, wanting  in  poetical  feeling  aud  imagination,  uses 
his  models  as  a painter  would  use  his  lay  figure,  he  will 
certainly  fail  in  producing  subjects  of  a poetical  and 
imaginative  nature,  however  cleverly  he  may  pose,  light, 
aud  otherwise  manage  his  materials.  This  technical, 
artistic,  and  photographic  knowledge  may  result  in  telling 
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and  poweiful  effects  of  light  and  shade,  in  well-arranged 
lines,  in  figures  strongly  relieved  and  roundly  modelled,  in 
obtaining  that  rich,  mellow,  harmoniously  effective  com- 
bination of  varied  tones  which  we  call  “ colour,”  and  in 
the  avoidance  of  those  flat,  opaque,  uniform  patches  of 
light  and  dark,  which  too  often  take  the  place  of  air  and 
space  in  photographs,  &c. ; but  none  the  less  has  he  failed 
to  accomplish  the  chief  thing  he  aimed  at. 

One  man  will  so  read  a poem  that  it  stirs  the  deepest 
and  strongest  emotions  in  his  listeners.  Another  will  read 
the  same  poem  with  elocutionary  correctness,  and  with  as 
good  a voice,  without  awakening  any  deep  interest  or 
feeling  ; and  a third  will  render  the  finest  conceptions  of  a 
great  poet  vulgar  and  common -place,  or  even  ridiculous. 
If  the  subject  has  not  awakened  the  artist’s  sympathies,  or 
has  been  beyond  his  imagining,  you  will  assuredly  perceive 
this  in  his  work,  whether  his  tool  be  lens,  pencil,  voice, 
pen,  or  brush. 

Another  good  sign  observable  is  the  reduced  abuse  of 
retouching,  which,  executed  ignorantly  or  carried  too  far, 
destroys,  at  once,  character,  expression,  the  softness  and 
semi-transparency  of  flesh,  and  the  anatomy  of  the  face  ; 
converting  the  varying  surfaces  given  by  bone  and  muscle, 
down,  &c.,  into  one  as  hard,  smooth,  and  incapable  of 
revealing  anything  beneath  it  as  a piece  of  opaque, 
polished  porcelain  would  be.  This  was — and,  alas  ! is — 
so  serious  a blunder,  that  all  lovers  of  the  artistic  in 
photography  may,  I think,  rejoice  with  me  in  its  decrease 
and  discouragement. 

Amongst  the  simpler  and  more  readily-realised  subjects 
in  the  Exhibition  are  some  of  Mr.  Robert  Slingsby’s,  who 
seems  generally  to  hit  what  he  aims  at — truthfulness.  I 
fancy,  however,  No.  5 in  the  catalogue,  called  “ Will  it 
Float?”  a charming  picture,  truthfully  full  of  light  and 
air  (of  which  I give  a slight  remiuiscence  in  Fig.  1)  would 
have  been  improved  had  the  figures  not  been  isolated, 
each  one  nearly  equi-distant  from  the  other,  nor  all  quite 
on  the  same  plane,  tit-tat-toe  fashion.  1 think  I should 


have  preferred  placing  them  more  nearly  in  a group,  with 
the  smaller  figure  on  the  other  side  of  the  taller  one,  some 
what,  but  not  exactly,  in  the  way  indicated  in  fig.  3. 
If  you  regard  the  four  separated  figures  in  this  picture  as 
leading  lines  catching  and  carrying  the  eye  up  and  down 
A first,  then  B,  then  C,  then  I)  (as  in  fig  2)  right  across 
the  picture  and  out  of  it,  you  will  see  the  advantage  of  an 
arrangement  which  brings  them  together,  and,  keeping 
the  eye  in  the  picture,  carries  it  from  the  smaller  to  the 
higher  as  indicated  by  the  liue  E,  fig.  3.  The  alteration 
would  be  very  slight,  but  the  effect  would  have  been  con- 
siderably improved,  so  far  as  artistic  composition  goes. 
In  other  respects  I regard  this  little  picture  as  a veritable 
photographic  gem;  it  embodies  such  delicate  gradations 
of  serial  toues,  is  so  faithful  to  the  harmonies  of  light  and 
shade,  and  so  full  of  minute  detail.  There  are  nonempty, 


meaningless  black  patches  in  it,  and  no  burnt-out  patches 
of  flat  white  paper. 


I turn  from  this  simple  subject,  simply  treated,  to  some- 
thing far  more  ambitious,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  pictures  in  the  room,  No.  74,  called  “ Dawn  and 
Sunset.”  It  is  by  II.  P.  Robinson,  who  has  been  awarded 
a medal,  and  of  it  I give  a hurriedly-made  and  consequently 
imperfect  sketch  in  fig.  4.  This  admirable  picture  is  evi- 
dently the  result  of  very  careful  study,  and  its  technical  art 


qualities  are  many  and  good.  In  it  Mr.  Robinson  has  suc- 
ceeded in  mastering  many  serious  difficulties  ; but  I am  at 
a loss  to  understand  why  he  gave  the  place  of  greatest  pro- 
minence and  honour  in  his  composition  to  a wash-hand 
basin  and  a piece  of  white  soap.  This  seems,  from  my 

Eoint  of  view,  a curious  mistake.  The  result  of  it  is  that 
e picture  divides  itself  into  a pair  of  pictures — excellent 
ones — each  side  being  a picture  better  than  the  whole  ; 
and  another,  the  middle  part,  something  by  itself,  which 
is  quite  uninteresting,  and  has  no  necessary  connection  with 
either  side.  I should  have  thought  that  more  action  and 
expression  might  have  been  secured,  and  with  advantage,  if, 
instead  of  the  baby  being  ready  for  bed,  the  usual  washing 
process,  winding  up  or  commencing  the  infant’s  day,  had 
been  in  progress,  when  more  of  the  little  one’s  chubby  face 
and  limbs  might  have  been  seen,  and  some  expression  of 
pleasure,  amusement,  or  tenderness  been  secured  in  the 
now  placid,  emotionless  face  of  the  mother.  This  would 
give  the  “ Dawn  ” more  forcible  contrast  with  the  grave 
and  thoughtful  sadness  of  the  ancient  countryman’s  “ Sun- 
set.” If  the  too-much  honoured  chair  had  taken  the  place 
of  the  cradle,  as  at  C,  in  fig.  6,  and  the  male  figure  had 
been  brought  nearer  the  centre,  the  picture  would,  per- 


haps, have  had  greater  unity  ; and  some  of  the  too  many 
straight  and  parallel  lines  in  its  composition  might  have 
been  thus  got  rid  of  (see  the  skeleton  sketch,  fig.  5). 

Thispictureof  familiar  cottage  life  is  one  from  which  many 
a pretentious  painter  of  feeble  and  ineffective  flatnesses 
might  well  take  a lesson.  It  is  so  rich  in  well  subordinated 
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tones,  tints,  and  transparent  depths  of  shadow,  which,  by 
their  composition  and  relative  values,  give  a photograph 
that  which  colour  gives  a painting,  blending  contrast  and 
harmony,  softness  and  brilliancy,  in  a mellow  richness  and 
unity  of  general  effect,  such  as  we  see  in  some  of  the  fine 
old  Dutch  cottage  interiors.  We  have  here  none  of  those 
dry,  hard,  uniformly  relieved  outlines,  giving  a cut-out, 
harsh  effect,  which  exist  in  certain  portrait  photographs 
hanging  not  far  from  it ; but,  instead,  high  lights  rendered 
brilliantly  luminous  by  contrast  and  gradation,  and  deep 
shadows  dexterously  combined  to  aid  in  giving  force  and 
relief  only  to  the  most  important  centres  of  interest,  and 
breadth  to  the  whole.  I fancy  Mr.  Robinson  seldom 
aims  at  a story  requiring  strong  dramatic  expression, 
but  is  content  with  well-posed  models,  conveying  their 
meaning  suggestively,  rather  than  forcibly ; but  he 
is  certainly  a master  in  his  compositions  of  lights  and 
darks.  “ Dawn  and  Sunset,”  by  virtue  thereof,  catches 
the  eye  and  attracts  attention  directly  you  approach  it, 
and  does  so  long  before  you  are  near  enough  to  under- 
stand its  meaning,  or  be  interested  in  its  story. 

There  is,  however,  a danger  in  the  power  Mr.  Robinson 
has,  which  is  hardly  escaped  in  the  two  fine  pictures 
hanging  one  on  either  side  of  the  above.  In  these,  the 
effect  of  subordinating  and  toning  down,  for  the  sake  of 
brilliancy  and  concentration,  is  carried  rather  too  far, 
giving  a forced  and  somewhat  artificial  effect.  A picture 
must  have  a principal  light,  but  there  should  be  no  viola- 
tion of  the  truth  in  securing  it,  Mr.  Robinson’s  composi- 
tion puts  the  principal  light  always  where  it  ought  to  be, 
but  sometimes  where  it  could  not  be,  truthfully. 

That’s  a mistake.  “Many  critics,”  said  Ruskin  in  his 
pamphlet  on  “ Pre-Raphaelitism,”  “especially  the  archi- 
tects, have  found  fault  with  me  for  not  ‘ teaching  people 
how  to  arrange  masses,’  for  ‘ not  attributing  sufficient  im- 
portance to  composition.’  Alas!  I attribute  far  more  im- 
portance to  it  than  they  do  ; so  much  importance,  that  I 
should  as  soon  think  of  sitting  down  to  teach  a man 
how  to  write  a Divina  Commedia,  or  King  Lear,  as  how 
to  ‘ compose,’  in  the  true  sense,  a single  building  or  pic- 
ture. The  marvellous  stupidity  of  this  age  of  lecturers 
is,  that  they  do  not  see  that  what  they  call  ‘ principles  of 
composition’  are  mere  principles  of  common  sense  in 
everything,  a3  well  as  in  pictures  and  buildiugs.  A pic- 
ture is  to  have  a principal  light.  Yes ; and  so  a dinner  is 
to  have  a principal  dish,  and  an  ornamentation  a principal 
point,  and  an  air  of  music  a principal  note,  and  every  man 
a principal  object.  A picture  is  to  have  harmony  of  rela- 
tion amongst  its  parts?  Yes;  and  so  is  a speech  well 
uttered,  and  an  action  well  ordered,  and  a company  well 
chosen,  and  a ragout  well  mixed.  Composition  of  this 
lower  or  common  kind  is  of  exactly  the  same  importance 
in  a picture  that  it  is  in  everything  else — no  more.  It  is 
well  that  a man  should  say  what  he  has  to  say  in  good 
order  and  sequence,  but  the  main  thing  is  to  say  it  truly.” 
{To  be  continued). 


A GOOD  SODA  DEVELOPER,  AND  OTHER  GOOD 
THINGS. 

BY  W.  T.  WILKINSON. 

I have  been  using  for  the  last  four  months  a developer 
that  I have  never  seen  in  print,  and  as  the  more  1 use  it 
the  better  I like  it,  I should  be  glad  if  some  one  else  would 
try  it,  and  report  upon  it.  It  i3  remarkably  quick  in  its 
operation,  and  gives  fine  plucky  negatives  free  from  stain 
or  yellowness  iu  the  shadows.  It  is  composed  of  three 
constituents,  eack  kept  separate  until  the  moment  of 
using  : — 

No.  1. 

Pyrogallic  acid  J ounce 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  80  ounces 

Citric  acid  ...  ...  ...  ..,30  grains 


No.  2. 

Saturated  solution  of  Howard’s 
carbonate  of  soda 
Water 

No.  3. 

Liquor  ammonia 
Water 


1 ounce 
5 ounces 

1 ounce 
10  ounces 


To  develop,  take  1 dram  of  No.  2 and  1 dram  of  No.  3,  and 
2 ounces  of  No.  1.  This  is  sufficient  for  two  ^-plates  deve- 
loped together,  or  a £-plate.  I find  that  five  or  six  plates 
can  be  developed  in  2 ounces  of  the  above  mixture,  provid- 
ing no  more  than  half  an-hour  elapses  between  the  first 
and  last,  and  even  then  the  addition  of  another  dram  of 
No.  3 will  re-start  the  action,  and  that  without  any  risk  of 
staining. 

I have  tried  sulphite  of  soda  with  the  above,  but  do  not 
find  the  slightest  advantage,  negative  or  positive. 

For  portrait  work,  where  the  exposures  are  under  con- 
trol, the  above  developer  is  the  best  I have  ever  tried ; but 
for  views  where  each  plate  requires  more  or  less  restrainer 
than  its  fellow,  I prefer  to  use  a few  drops  of  saturated 
solution  of  NH4Br  to  commence  with. 

I can  corroborate  your  statement  in  a recent  News, 
that  the  formula  usually  given  by  plate  makers  is  not  the 
best,  as  I have  been  trying  four  different  makers’  plates, 
in  each  case  exposing  a ^-plate,  cutting  the  same  in  two, 
then  developing  one  half  by  the  given  formula  on  the  box, 
and  the  other  half  by  the  above,  and  have  got  some  curious 
and  interesting  results,  always  in  favour  of  my  own  method ; 
but  in  one  plate  the  maker’s  formula  gave  au  image  much 
under-exposed,  and  veiled  with  green  fog  ; but  the  other 
half,  developed  as  above,  gave  a beautifully  clear  negative. 
Verb.  sop. 

Alpha  Paper. — I have  been  using  a great  deal  lately  of 
this  new  paper,  and  after  wasting  a deal  of  paper  and  time 
and  temper,  following  the  maker’s  instructions,  I have,  by 
forgetting  all  about  the  original  instructions,  finally  got 
the  process  into  giving  certain  results,  and  herewith  give 
the  modus  operandi. 

First  of  all,  do  not  over-expose,  because  if  you  do  you 
can  get  no  vigour. 

Secondly,  always  soak  the  prints  in  cold  water  before 
developing,  and  then  the  process  of  development  proceeds 
eveidy  from  beginning  to  end,  instead  of  being  a long  time 
starting,  and  then  finishing  with  a jump,  as  it  does  when 
the  prints  are  put  into  the  developer  dry.  Again,  when 
sufficiently  developed,  placing  under  the  tap  and  letting  the 
water  run  upon  the  developed  print,  at  once  stops  the  action 
of  the  developer  if  the  print  was  wet  before  beginning 
development ; but  if  put  into  the  developer  dry,  a solution 
of  salt  or  of  bromide  must  be  used  to  stop  the  action  of  the 
developer,  and  these  retard  and  sometimes  stop  the  action 
of  the  toning  bath.  Therefore,  after  exposure,  place  the 
prints  in  cold  water,  and  develop  in  : — 

Saturated  solution  of  oxalate  of  potash 4 ounces 

Saturated  solution  of  common  sulphate  of  iron 

(copperas)  1 ounce 

Water  5 ounces 

Saturated  solution  NH«Br  £ dram 

Saturated  solution  of  citrate  of  potash J „ 

The  citrate  of  potash  prevents  the  ferrous  oxalate  from 
getting  muddy,  and  keeps  the  solution  in  working  order 
for  a day  or  two. 

When  the  print  is  sufficiently  developed,  wash  under  a 
rose,  and  keep  the  water  running  until  all  are  developed, 
taking  care  to  see  that  all  traces  of  oxalate  are  removed 
from  the  dish,  which  can  be  seen  by  the  water  having  a 
milky  appearance  when  oxalate  is  present  in  a dilute  state. 
When  all  the  prints  are  developed,  give  two  or  three 
changes  of  water,  and  immerse  in — 

Hydrochloric  acid  1 ounce 

Water  1 gallon 

Keep  the  prints  moving  in  this  for  a minute  or  two,  then 
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pass  each  print  separately  into  running  water,  wash  in  four 
or  five  changes  of  water,  and  immerse  in — 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 gallon 

Carbonate  of  soda  1 ounce 

Allow  to  remain  indiere  five  minutes,  then  rinse,  and  pro- 
ceed to  tone  in — 

Saturated  solution  of  hypo  5 ounces 

Chloride  of  gold  2 grains 

and  keep  a crystal  of  hypo  in  the  solution,  as  directly  the 
hypo  is  weak  the  toning  ceases,  and  if  the  hypo  is 
kept  fully  saturated,  it  is  astonishing  how  many  prints  can 
be  toned  with  a grain  of  gold.  It  is  also  astonishing  how 
much  gold  may  be  added  to  the  hypo  if  it  is  not  saturated, 
without  aoy  toning  action  being  seen. 


CHEMICAL  ACTION  OF  LIGHT  IN  THE  FORMA- 
TION OF  ALKALOIDS  AND  TANNIN  IN  PLANTS. 

BY  A.  VOGEL. 

The  recognised  fact  that  hemlock,  which  with  us  contains 
conicine,  in  Scotland  does  not  produce  any,  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  sunlight  plays  a part  in  the  formation  of 
alkalies  in  plants.  The  same  thing  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  tropical  cinchona  plants  of  various  kinds  yield  in 
our  hot-houses— poor  in  light  as  they  are — scarcely  any 
alkaloid,  or  none  at  all. 

If,  then,  sunlight  may  be  considered  as  a factor  in  the 
production  of  alkaloids  in  living  plauts,  on  the  other  hand 
it  has  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  cinchonine  contained  in 
stripped  bark.  When  this  is  dried  in  the  bright  sunshine, 
cinchonine  is  decomposed,  and  dark-coloured  resinous  uu- 
crystallizable  masses  are  formed ; on  this  account  the  bark 
is  at  the  cinchona  factories  dried  in  darkness. 

This  characteristic  behaviour  has  an  analogous  example 
in  chlorophyll.  This,  also,  is  only  formed  under  the 
influence  of  light,  but  when  no  longer  contained  in  the 
living  plants  it  is  quickly  destroyed  by  light. 

The  formation  of  tannin  in  the  living  tree  appears  to  be 
also  influenced  by  the  action  of  light.  This  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  bark  of  the  lower  part  of  beeches  and 
larches  contain  less  tannin  than  that  of  the  tops,  which  are 
more  exposed  to  light.  The  difference  is  from  4:6  to  5:10. 

Sunny  mountains  produce  fine  bark  richest  iu  tannin. 
In  dark  places  trees  always  contain  less  than  iu  sunny 
spots. 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked  that  those  leaves  are  richest 
in  tannin  which  are  on  the  sides  of  the  trees  which  face 
the  sun. 


ART  AND  COMMERCIALISM. 

BY  WALTER  CRANE.* 

W E have  been  lately  told  by  a brilliant  impressionist,  no  less  in 
words  than  in  paint,  that  there  never  have  been  such  things  as 
artistic  periods  ; that  art  is  solely  individual,  and  lives  and  dies 
with  the  artist.  And  among  other  interesting  facts  we  learned 
that,  after  all,  one  thing  is  as  beautiful  as  another  (to  a painter) 
if  you  only  get  it  in  the  right  light ; that,  in  short,  those 
striking  features  of  modern  landscape — wharves  and  factory 
chimneys — look  just  as  well  as  antique  towers  and  palaces  when 
merged  in  the  twilight — that  is,  when  you  can  no  longer  see 
what  they  really  are,  and  the  imagination  is  free  to  invest  them 
with  the  romance  of  a past  age. 

Now,  whatever  germ  of  truth  such  a statement  contains,  it 
only  throws  us  back  upon  the  question,  “ What  is  art  ? ” If  it 
is  the  art  only  of  the  impressionist,  the  record  in  paint  of  the 
children  of  the  mist,  of  factory-smoke  even,  and  London  fog  ; 
if  nature  must  only  be  seen  with  the  eyes  half  shut,  and  the 
abomination  of  desolation — the  squalid  outskirts  and  Stygian 
rivers  of  modern  cities — then,  indeed,  former  ages  were  but  poorly 
furnished  in  the  matter  of  art.  What  availeth  the  clear  cut  of 
noble  sculpture  of  ancient  Greece,  of  the  work  of  her  vase 
painters  ? What  availeth  the  endless  decorative  invention  of  the 

* Read  before  the  Fabian  Society. 


Asiatic  peoples,  and  of  mediaeval  and  early  Renaissance  times, 
lavished  upon  all  the  acceasories  of  life,  not  to  speak  of  its 
culminating  glories  in  painting  and  sculpture  ? Could  all  this 
beauty  of  design  and  workmanship,  in  its  constant  growth 
and  development  through  the  centuries,  have  hung  upon  ja 
thread — upon  the  lives  of  one  or  two  persons  of  genius,  springing, 
like  mushrooms,  from  universal  indifference,  ignorance,  and 
decay  ? 

Such  an  opinion  is,  however,  only  a sign  of  the  times.  When 
every  man  fights  for  his  own  hand,  and  every  artist  has  to  make 
his  own  public,  such  an  individualistic  conception  of  art  is  not 
altogether  surprising  ; and,  were  it  intended  to  apply  to  the  art 
of  the  present  day  only,  would  be  very  near  the  truth  But  a little 
inquiry  and  consideration  would  show  that  art  has  deeper  roots. 
The  delight  in  beauty,  be  it  human  or  of  wild  nature ; be  it  of  light, 
colour,  form,  or  sound,  is  a common  possession  and  a necessity 
of  life,  as  in  the  higher  sense  it  must  always  be,  so  long  as  the 
human  has  any  claim  to  be  the  higher  animal.  And  it  should  be 
remembered  that  certain  animals  aud  birds  have  been  proved  to 
be  sensitive  to  certain  colours  and  decorative  effects,  which 
sensibility  is  indeed  wrapped  up  with  the  very  fact  of  the  germi- 
nation and  continuity  of  life  itself  ; and  this  only  convinces  us 
how  far  down  and  deeply  rooted  is  this  sense  in  nature  which 
has  been  so  highly  developed  and  specialized  in  man.  Differing, 
it  may  be,  in  degree,  but  not  in  kind ; cultivated,  or  uncultivated ; 
modified  by  centuries  of  habit  and  association  ; influenced  by 
modes  of  thought  and  conditions  of  life  ; wheresoever  humanity 
dwells,  in  northern  snow  or  southern  sunshine,  it  flowers  and 
seeds,  and  springs  anew. 

Art,  in  all  its  forms,  is  normally  but  the  language  of  this 
universal  feeling  which,  shared  more  or  less  by  all,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  is  fully  comprehended,  passionately  expressed, 
and  communicated  in  tangible  and  eloquent  shape  by  compara- 
tively few.  But  I should  say  that  every  one  whose  heart  is 
stirred  at  the  voice  of  music,  at  the  music  of  poetry  ; everj'one 
who  feels  the  magic  of  beauty  and  is  touched  by  its  pathos  ; who 
is  moved  by  the  strangeness  of  the  shifting  drama  of  life  ; every- 
one who  vibrates,  as  it  were,  to  the  harmonies  of  nature,  is  a 
potential  or  latent  artist. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  its  history,  it  would  seem  that 
this  power  of  artistic  expression,  controlled  as  it  is  by  countless 
influences  of  soil,  climate,  and  character  ; constantly  intercrossing 
and  blending  ; springing  from  simple  beginnings,  and  passing 
through  various  stages  of  growth,  development,  and  decline,  with 
the  life  of  nations — this  power,  I say,  seems  to  have  reached 
its  noblest  and  most  beautiful  results  under  collective  conditions 
— of  the  arts,  at  all  events — when  all  art  was  decorative,  and  ail 
were  allied  with  architecture,  depending  technically  upon  a 
certain  continuity  of  tradition,  and  intellectually  on  a certain 
consentaneousness  or  universality  of  sentiment,  ere  it  reached  a 
high  perfection  among  a people,  being  always  at  its  highest  in 
public  monuments.  It  is  obvious,  since  these  conditions  depend 
upon  a vast  number  of  other  conditions.  Since  art  is  the  flower- 
ing of  the  tree  of  life  in  man's  moral  nature,  the  form  in  which 
it  is  cast  must,  finally,  be  the  outcome  of  the  social,  political, 
and  economic  conditions  of  society. 

We  have  only  to  remember  the  temples  and  palaces  of  antiquity, 
whether  the  colossal  fragments  of  the  crumbled  civilizations  of 
the  East,  the  sculptured  triumphs  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  the 
cathedrals  of  public  halls  of  the  middle  ages.  Art  in  such 
buildings  touches  sublimity.  The  effect,  for  instance,  of  such  a 
building  as  that  of  St.  Mark’s,  at  Venice,  is  like  embodied  music 
— rich,  mysterious,  splendid,  harmonious ; storied  with  the 
legends  and  emblems  of  a faith,  and  a conception  of  the  universe 
then  corresponding  with  the  knowledge  and  aspirations  of  man- 
kind, full  of  solemnity,  pathos,  and  dignity.  But  one  of  our 
own  English  Cathedrals,  where  the  rutbleis  hand  of  the  modern 
restorer  is  not  too  obvious— say  our  historic  Abbey  of  West- 
minster here — will  impress  us  in. the  same  kind  ; and  this  impres- 
siveness is  not  due  merely  to  the  effect  of  antiquity,  though  it  no 
doubt  contributes.  We  feel  it  to  be  the  collective  work  of  artists 
and  craftsmen,  as  well  as  of  ages,  and  we  feel  it  embodies  the 
aspirations,  the  religious  sentiment,  even  the  humour  and  satire 
of  its  time,  and,  speaking  through  the  architect,  the  mason,  the 
carver,  the  glass  painter,  is  heard  the  voice  of  a whole  people. 

But  if  one  should  go  into  a modern  church  in  search  of  the 
ideas  of  the  time,  I am  afraid  he  would  only  find  the  ideas  of  the 
new  curate. 

The  former  dignity  aud  impressiveness  of  art  is  usually  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  it  was  in  the  past  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  service  of  religion  ; but  that  was  only  because  religious  ideas 
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had  the  strongest  hold  upon  the  human  mind— because,  with 
religion,  was  wrapped  up  all  other  ideas,  and  the  sources  of  know- 
ledge were  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood.  Art  is  bound  by  its 
very  nature  to  give  expression  to  ascendant  ideas.  But  both  art 
and  religion  have  since  been  broken  to  fragments,  and  these  are 
often  so  small  and  so  incongruously  pieced  together,  that  they 
refuse  to  reflect  any  ideas  at  all  ; or  so  feebly  and  falsely,  that 
men,  in  distrust  of  both  art  and  religion,  have  turned  to  nature 
aud  science,  which  in  the  strongest  minds  fill  the  place  of 
both. 

But  this,  after  all,  is  only  like  saying  that  the  loss  of  the  eye- 
sight is  compensated  for  by  the  increased  stimulation  of  the 
other  senses.  It  is  a serious  loss  all  the  same. 

Let  us  try  to  find,  however,  what  ideas,  even  in  the  fragment- 
ary and  artificial  condition  to  which  it  is  now  reduced,  art  gives 
us  in  our  day.  The  one  great  distinction  and  difference  which 
marks  it  from  the  art  of  ancient  times,  consists  in  the  absence  of 
what  is  called  popular  art  - the  art  of  the  people,  hand  in  hind 
with  every-day  handicraft,  inseparable  from  life  and  use — that 
spontaneous  native  art  of  the  potter,  the  weaver,  the  carver,  the 
mason,  which,  as  it  has  been  so  forcibly  pointed  out  by  William 
Morris,  our  economical,  commercial,  industrial,  competitive 
capitalistic  system  has  crushed  out  of  existence.  By  division  of 
labour,  the  factory  system,  and  production  for  profit  — yes,  our 
three-headed  Cerberus — has  devoured  the  art,  together  with  the 
well-being  and  the  independence  of  the  people,  and  stands  un- 
appeased at  the  smoke-gloomed  industrial  gate,  over  which  is 
written,  “ All  hope  abandon  ye  who  enter  here.”  But  this  basis 
of  popular  art  was  the  soil  in  which  all  art  germinated,  and  from 
which  the  goodly  tree  grew  and  branched  out,  to  blossom  in  the 
more  delicate  kinds  of  painting  and  sculpture  which,  since  they 
have  ministered  to  the  caprices  of  wealth,  fashion,  and  luxury 
alone,  branded  in  a separate  class  as  fine  arts,  have  turned  their 
backs  upon  their  humble  relations,  the  handicrafts,  with  the 
result  that  their  house  is  left  unto  them  desolate.  Cut  off,  as  it 
were,  like  flowers  from  their  natural  stem,  they  presently  lan- 
guish and  wither  away,  or  linger  in  fantastic  ghosts,  shadows, 
and  travesties  of  their  former  beauty. 

But  we  are  calmly  told  that  “ we  must  recognize,  however, 
that  modern  art  has  no  tendency  in  the  latter  direction  (that  of 
beauty).  Beauty  no  longer  suffices  for  us.”*  This  is  clear  and 
emphatic  enough.  It  comes  from  the  French,  too,  who  have  as- 
sumed the  position  of  dictators  of  taste,  at  least  in  painting,  to 
the  world  at  large.  It  is  from  a book  on  aesthetics,  by  Eugene 
Vevon  ; I quote  from  the  English  translation.  The  book  is  an 
attempt  to  find  a scientific  basis  and  reasonable  position  for  art 
under  the  conditions  of  modern  society,  and  while  the  author 
fails  to  recognise  the  causes  of  its  deterioration  in  the  quality  of 
beauty,  he  boldly  acknowledges  the  difference  between  past 
and  present  aims,  aud  insists  on  freedom  of  development. 
Yet  the  writer  is  possessed  by  a distinction  which  he  himself 
sets  up  between  decorative,  and  what  he  calls  expressive  art, 
applying  this  latter  title  to  the  pictorial  art  of  the  present  day. 
As  if  all  good  art  was  not  expressive ! 

In  my  view,  however,  all  forms  of  plastic  or  graphic  art, 
properly  so-called,  must  be  dominated  by  the  sense  of  beauty,  as 
the  condition  of  their  normal  existence  and  the  condition  of 
their  successful  appeal  to  the  eye.  The  expression  of  beauty 
naturally  controls  all  other  expressions.  Otherwise,  it  seems  to 
me,  art  is  overstepping  the  border  line  which  divides  it  from 
other  operations  of  the  mind  ; from  scientific  analysis,  for 
instance,  and  from  photography,  where  the  object  is  totally 
different,  and  everything  is  sacrificed  to  the  attainment  of  fact. 

Yet  this  is  just  what  is  happening  in  modern  painting— every- 
thing is  being  sacrificed  to  the  attainment  of  fact  in  some  form 
or  other,  and  painting  has  almost  ceased  to  be  an  art  of  design. 

The  modern  French  view  is  frankly  expressed  in  a passage 
quoted  by  Ve'ron  from  Fromentin,  who  says  : “ The  time  has 
come  for  less  thought,  and  for  less  lofty  aims.  We  must  now 
look  at  things  more  closely,  and  observe  better.  We  must  paint 
as  well,  though  in  a different  fashion.  We  must  work  for  the 
general  public,  for  the  citizen,  the  man  of  business,  and  the 
parvenu — everything  is  now  for  them.”  And  he  goes  on  to 
point  out  in  effect  that  the  painter  must  do  the  best  he  can  under 
these  rather  depressing  circumstances,  copy  his  model,  and  take 
comfort  in  the  belief  that  henceforward  the  greatest  genius  will 
be  the  man  of  the  least  invention,  Here,  at  all  events,  it  is 

• The  same  author  says,  in  another  place,  “No!  perfect  art  does  not 
necessarily  concern  itself  with  beauty  of  form,  unless  the  object  has  been 
specially  designed  for  art  use.  We  must  expel  the  idea.’’—  .Esthetic), 
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clearly  recognized  that  painting  uow  exists  for  a class,  which, 
possessing  the  wealth,  commands  all  things  that  may  b-j 
commanded  by  wealth,  and  as  these  things  are  many,  a money 
standard  is  set  up,  which  is  in  danger  of  becoming  the  only 
standard  and  test,  whether  of  virtue  and  character,  or  artistic 
ability. 

The  results  of  such  a state  of  things  are  visible  on  every  side. 
We  have  seen  that  in  all  ages  it  has  been  natural  to  art  to  express 
the  ascendant  characteristics  and  ideas  of  its  time,  as  well  as  to 
reflect  the  material  facts  of  life. 

Art  is  the  sensitive  plate  in  the  dark  camera  of  history,  which 
records  both  the  mental  and  physical  features  of  humanity  with- 
out prejudice,  when  all  other  sources  of  light  are  shut  out. 

So  in  an  age  when  commercialism  is  supreme,  and  bourgeois 
ideas  are  triumphant,  it  is  only  natural  that  they  should  make 
themselves  felt  in  art. 

Accordingly,  we  see  the  influence  of  profit-making  principles 
in  the  way  in  which  painters  become  specialised  for  certain  sorts 
of  work,  and  in  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  middleman  or  picture 
dealer.  As  illustrating  this,  it  is  said  of  Verboeckhoven,  the 
cattle  painter,  that  the  dealers  were  iu  the  habit  of  sending 
orders  couched  in  terms  like  the  following  : — “ Wanted,  by 
Monday,  three  pictures  of  the  usual  description — cow,  with  two 
sheep.”  There  is  a story  told  of  him,  too,  which  is  very  suggestive 
of  the  effect  of  commercial  ideas  on  art.  One  day  an  American 
entered  the  studio  ; he  saw  a picture  which  pleased  him,  and 
bought  it  at  the  artist’s  price — 1,200  francs.  lie  could  not  take 
it  away  with  him  immediately,  and,  when  he  came  for  it  some 
time  after,  the  painter  had  another,  just  like  it,  nearly  finished. 
He  was  putting  in  an  extra  lambkin,  when  the  American  re- 
turned. A happy  thought  struck  the  latter  ; he  would  take  the 
second  picture  too  ; it  would  form  a pendant  to  the  other.  But 
Verboeckhoven  wanted  1,300  francs  for  it.  His  customer  hesi- 
tated. “Well,  well  !”  said  he,  “ the  same  price,  then;”  and, 
dipping  a rag  in  turpentine,  he  wiped  out  the  lamb. 

That  grand  development  of  the  shop,  the  modern  picture  exhibi- 
tion, is,  again,  another  triumph  of  commercialism  in  art,  which, 
faithfully  following  the  accepted  theory  of  the  trader  that  supply 
willproduce  demand,  succeeds  in  something  likereal  over-produc- 
tion. Consider  the  huge  annual  pictorial  displays  and  their  chief 
product — the  child  of  competition  iu  art — the  “pot-boiler.” 
Truly  the  temple  of  art  is  the  market,  and  its  high  priest  the 
picture-dealer!  “ Take  your  choice  (or,  rather,  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  adroit  salesman),  go  to  so-and-so  for  your  fish  and 
your  salt  water  pieces — fresh  every  year,  but  all  alike.  If  your 
fancy  is  flesh  or  fowl,  you  must  go  further.  This  other  gentle- 
man will  give  you  game  pieces — he  has  a special  licence.  Then 
you  can  finish  with  flower  and  fruit,”  and  so  forth.  Yes,  divi- 
sion of  labour  has  triumphed  even  in  painting,  and,  to  excel,  a 
man  must  specialize  his  talents  ; that  is  to  say,  adapt  them  to 
the  continual  production  of  the  same  sort  of  thing.  Thus,  and 
thus  only,  can  he  hope  to  make  either  reputation  or  a living. 

Very  good  ; but  what  becomes  of  art,  unless  the  whole  of  art  is 
comprehended  in  portraiture  ? For,  in  spite  of  our  classifica- 
tion, our  labels  for  landscape,  portrait,  genre,  historical,  under 
this  specializing,  ticketing,  commercial  system,  the  tendency  is  for 
painting  to  become  really  limited  to  forms  of  portraiture.  I do 
not  mean  merely  the  production  of  portraits,  though  that  is  a 
noticeable  feature,  but  I apply  the  term  to  characterize  a certain 
literal  and  prosaic  habit  of  regarding  all  nature,  and  literal 
methods  of  representation,  whether  of  persons,  scenes,  or  animal 
life  ; while  the  conditions  of  the  market,  even  apart  from  the 
tastes  of  the  ascendant  class  we  have  been  considering,  cut 
against  even  honest  and  faithful  portraiture,  but  encourage  that 
conscious  making  up,  dressing,  and  forcing  of  effect  to  catch  the 
public  eye,  amid  the  further  falsification  of  pictorial  values 
caused  by  the  entire  want  of  classification  and  harmonious 
arrangement  in  the  picture  exhibition.  So  that  in  the  result, 
where  every  inducement  is  held  out  in  this  fierce  pictorial  com- 
petition to  painters  to  consciously  work  for  forced  effect,  and 
put  out  their  possible  neighbour,  pretentiousness  and  meretrici- 
ousness too  often  win  the  day. 

When  the  decline  in  modem  art  is  mentioned,  it  is  usual  for 
the  average  man,  imbued  with  the  commercial  ideas  of  the  age, 
and  with  the  all-sufficient  standard  of  money- value  in  his  mind, 
to  point  triumphantly  to  the  enormous  sums  given  for  certain 
pictures  in  these  days,  aud  to  the  wealth  of  certain  successful 
artists.  But  those  enormous  sums  only  show  that  pictures  are  a 
marketable  commodity  in  which  the  chances  of  large  profits  are 
involved,  and  the  fluctuating  values  in  the  market  make  them 
objects  of  speculative  investments  for  capitalists.  Reputations 
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fall  and  rise,  often  according  to  what  appears  to  bo  the  mere 
caprice  of  fashion,  though  even  fashion  is  controlled  by  com- 
mercialism. And  as  to  the  wealth  of  successful  painters,  is  that 
always  in  proportion  to  the  excellence  of  their  work,  or  the  labour 
bestowed  upon  it,  and  is  it  always  the  accompaniment  of  the 
highest  skill  and  the  loftiest  aims  ? Overwhelmed  with  com- 
missions, the  fashionable  painter  has  the  alternative  before  him 
of  over-work  or  inevitable  deterioration.  In  many  cases  he 
becomes  the  victim  of  both.  Then,  too,  for  one  favourite  of 
fame  and  fortune,  how  many  unfortunate,  struggling,  obscure  ? 
Thus,  at  both  ends  of  the  scale,  the  influence  of  commercialism 
is  only  for  evil. 

Consider,  too,  the  waste  of  energy  and  talent  in  this  unequal 
struggle  for  artistic  life  and  recognition — this  pictorial  lottery, 
where  so  many  blanks  are  drawn.  Think  of  the  capacities  now 
swallowed  up  in  the  tasteless  contention  of  exhibitions,  which, 
properly  organized  and  directed,  might  co-operate  to  adorn  our 
streets  and  public  places,  our  lecture  halls  and  railway  stations,  left 
desolate  now  to  another  and  morehideous  form  of  competition  in  the 
clamorous  posters  of  commercialism,  which  cover  our  waste  walls 
and  hoardings,  and  crowd  upon  the  weary  eye  in  all  their  shame- 
less self-assertion  and  sordid  language  of  the  market,  shouldering 
one  another  in  the  unspeakable  coarseness  of  colour- bedizeument 
and  graceless  superscription. 

In  spite  of  our  refinement,  our  care  for  art,  our  scstheticism, 
forsooth  ! and  the  lavishly  decorated  private  interiors  of  wealth, 
to  this  complexion  must  we  come  out  of  doors  ! 

And  in  the  meantime  we  are  so  inured  and  hardened  lo  such 
disfigurements  that  we  cease  to  feel  their  enormity.  Kay.  we 
must  grow  to  like  them,  for  are  not  advertising  and  bill-sticking 
an  inseparable  part  of  our  system  ? There  is  no  escape.  So  it 
is,  and  so  it  will  be,  so  long  as  we  allow  this  selfish,  demoralizing, 
and  unscrupulous  demon  of  commercialism  to  tyrannize  over  and 
exploit  us,  ever  with  its  continual  cry  of  “ Profit,  profit,  profit !” 
Every  aspiration  will  be  shouted  down  as  visionary  and  un- 
practical ; every  real  attempt  to  better  our  disorganized  condi- 
tion will  be  opposed  by  the  dead  weight  of  vested  interests. 

It  is  on  record  that  one  of  the  few  living  artists,  properly 
called  ideal — George  Frederick  Watts — offered  to  decorate  the 
hall  of  the  Euston  Station  with  frescoes  without  charge,  if  the 
Company  would  bear  the  cost  of  the  materials  ; and  the  offer  was 
refused.  How  can  monumental  art,  which  is  but  decorative  art 
in  its  highest  form,  exist  iu  such  apathetic  conditions  ? To 
grow  the  flower,  you  must  not  only  have  the  seed,  buc  a favour- 
able soil  and  climate.  It  will  be  written  of  our  age  that  we 
squandered  the  talents  of  our  more  original  writers  and  artists 
upon  the  newspaper  and  periodical  press  We  preferred  to  be 
amused  with  a constant  succession  of  brilliant  trivialities  and 
passing  sensations,  to  beholding  our  best  thoughts  embodied  in 
enduring  and  noble  forms  of  art  ; and  it  did  not  seem  to  signify 
how  many  lives  might  be  frittered  away — how  much  energy  and 
talent  ground  to  powder  in  the  process. 

But  monumental  art  demands  the  sympathy  of  a people 
bound  together  by  common  interests,  interested  iu  the  drama 
of  history,  and  proud  of  their  own  struggles  and  sacrifices  for 
freedom  ; accustomed  to  dw'ell  with  ennobling  thoughts  and 
aspirations,  and  accustomed  to  give  them  free  and  forcible 
expression  ; sensible  both  of  the  joy  and  the  tragedy  of  life, 
delighting  in  phantasy  and  invention,  and,  above  all,  in  beauty 
and  form  of  colour.  Yet  there  is  nothing  in  these  things  but 
what  naturally  belongs  to  humanity. 

Can  such  art  be  found  where  the  best  energies  are  engrossed 
in  the  feverish  and  unequal  race  for  a more  or  less  precarious 
existence  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  made  artificial  by 
excess  of  wealth  ? — where  the  aspect  of  life,  whether  public  or 
private,  is  neither  simple  nor  dignified,  and  where  citie's  become 
unlovely  and  inorganic  accumulations  of  bricks  and  mortar  ? — 
where,  with  an  appearance  of  zeal  for  art,  education,  and  refine- 
ment, and  the  elevation  of  the  masses,  we  allow  mile  after  mile 
of  mean  or  pretentioue  dwellings  to  carry  the  desolation  of  our 
unwieldy  human  warrens  further  and  further  iato  the  green 
country,  as  the  capitalist  and  the  jerry-builder  join  house  to 
house  and  brickfield  to  brickfield  ? 

So  we  are  thrown  back  on  economic  conditions,  which,  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt,  are  finally  responsible  for  these  things,  as, 
indeed,  they  have  always  been  responsible  for  the  form  in  which 
the  art  of  a period  is  cast.  How  hopeless  it  is,  for  instance,  to 
expect  varied  and  beautiful  street  architecture  with  the  present 
system  of  house  tenure  and  the  contract  system  in  building  ? 
Here  and  there  a dwelling,  with  some  claims  to  beauty  and 
distinction — or,  at  least,  individuality — perchance  arises  from 


the  sordid  crowd  ; but  these  are  the  homes  of  men  of  wealth 
and  exceptional  taste  who  build  for  their  own  delight,  and  have 
secured  their  ground.  Here  and  there  a board-school  building 
relieves  the  monotony,  and  seems  to  point  to  the  possibilities  of 
better  things.  But  the  mass  of  modern  London  consists  of  the 
erections  of  the  speculative  builder — miles  of  absolutely 
uninteresting  house  fronts  composed  chiefly  of  the  repetition  of 
one  pattern,  and  that  of  the  meanest  and  most  uninventive  kind 
crowded  together — the  ready-made  packing-cases  for  civilized 
humanity  which  enters  in  and  dwells  there.  Could  these 
things  be,  were  it  not  for  the  powers  of  commercialism,  based 
upon  the  individual  possession  of  laud  and  capital,  with  the  one 
object  of  money  gain  in  their  disposal  ? 

But  all  things  are  in  the  grasp  of  commercialism.  Let  a band 
of  artists  and  craftsmen  associate  together,  and,  working  quietly, 
make  to  themselves  and  all  whom  it  may  concern,  things  of 
beauty  and  utility  for  the  use  and  adornment  of  simple  homes. 
Straightway  there  is  a growing  desire  for  these  things  as  a relief 
from  the  dreary  monotony  of  ugliness,  or  the  pretentious  luxury 
of  second  empire  taste.  Thereupon  commercialism,  perceiving 
a demand,  brings  out  what  it  calls  art-furniture,  art-colours,  and 
so  forth — the  addition  of  the  magic  word  being  supposed  to 
make  all  the  difference — sucks  the  brains  of  designers,  steals 
their  designs,  and  devotes  them  to  objects  for  which  they  were 
never  intended  ; deluging  the  market  with  strange  travesties 
and  tortured  mis-applications  of  ill-digested  ornament,  which 
overruns  everything  like  an  irrepressible  weed,  until,  coming 
down  to  its  lowest  forms  in  the  cheap  furniture  shop,  one  is 
tempted  to  think  that,  in  the  matter  of  taste,  our  last  state  is 
worse  than  the  first. 

Thus  are  all  the  channels  of  production  fouled.  Does  not 
commercialism  hold  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  both  art  and 
industry  ? Everything  has  to  pass  through  the  sieve  of  profit 
before  it  reaches  the  public  ; and  to  keep  the  huge  and  wasteful 
machinery  of  competitive  production  and  distribution  going,  even 
at  an  ordinary  jog-trot,  it  appears  to  be  necessary  in  every  de- 
partment of  trade  to  make  a vain  show  of  so-called  “ novelties  ” 
every  season,  whether  they  are  really  new  and  better  than  the 
old,  or  not. 

But  the  counts  of  the  indictment  against  commercialism  are 
not  yet  filled  up.  The  subject  is,  indeed,  too  vast  and  far  reach- 
ing to  be  adequately  treated  in  the  limits  of  a single  paper. 
Hitherto  I have  kept  very  near  home,  but  if  we  look  abroad 
over  the  world  we  shall  see  the  sime  causes  at  work,  the  same 
deterioration  going  on.  Look  at  the  effects  of  our  rule  on  the 
native  arts  of  India.  The  same  process  of  extinction  of  the  art 
of  the  people,  of  the  village  crafts,  is  taking  place  there  as  has 
resulted  from  the  action  of  commercialism  at  home.  (On  this 
point  I cannot  refer  anyone,  who  is  desirous  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject, to  a more  competent  authority  than  Sir  George  Birdwood.) 
But  all  over  the  East,  wherever  European  influence  is  in  the  ascen- 
dant, the  result  is  disastrous  to  the  arts,  and  thus  the  very 
sources  of  ornamental  design,  beauty  of  colour,  and  invention 
are  being  sullied  and  despoiled  by  the  sharp  practices  and 
villainous  dyes  of  Western  commerce.  Even  in  Japan,  where 
the  artistic  sense  seems  instinctive  among  the  people,  so  that 
everything  touched  by  them  bears  its  impress,  since  the  results 
of  ages  of  art  labour  and  exquisite  craftsmanship  have  suddenly 
been  placed  within  the  iusatiable  grasp  of  commercialism,  there 
are  signs  that  these  liches  are  becoming  exhausted,  and  the  rarer 
and  finer  kinds  grow  scarcer  every  day.  We  can  no  longer 
expect  to  be  given  of  the  best,  and  wares  are  being  consciously 
prepared  for  the  European  market.  This  is  but  the  “ retort 
courteous  ” for  the  compliments  of  Manchester  in  china,  clay, 
and  size.  We  actually  hear  of  proposals  to  establish  schools  of 
design  on  the  British  model,  the  more  effectually,  I suppose, 
to  drive  out  those  quick,  spontaneous,  characteristic,  native 
methods  of  art-expression,  thau  which  nothing,  perhaps,  has  so 
refreshed  and  stimulated  the  jaded  sensibilities  of  European 
design.  Thus  even  by  contact  with  a vicious  civilisation  the 
natural  quickness  of  intelligence  of  a race  may  bring  about  its 
own  destruction. 

Thus,  in  the  fierce  and  unscrupulous  struggle  for  wealth,  one 
after  another,  virgin  markets  are  opened,  and  new  peoples  ex- 
ploited by  commercial  enterprise,  which,  like  a huge  steam  plane, 
is  passing  over  the  world  stiiving  to  reduce  all  art,  and  with  it 
humanity,  to  one  dull  level  of  common-place  mediocrity,  leaving 
us  but  of  vital  and  beautiful  varieties  the  relics  and  shavings. 
Greedy  eyes  are  now  turning  to  central  Africa.  The  next  act  iu 
the  commercial  drama  will  probably  take  place  there.  Already 
the  rampant  explorer,  posing  as  the  benefactor  of  humanity,  has 
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gone  far  and  wide,  and  the  representatives  of  the  blessings  of 
civilization,  with  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  the  revolver  in  the 
other,  call  on  the  Aborigines  to  stand  and  deliver.  Wheresoever 
commercialism  sets  foot,  the  curse  of  gold  seems  to  follow.  As 
regards  its  effect  upon  art,  it  is  like  the  old  Greek  story  of  Ata- 
lanta's  Race,  but  with  a sinister  climax.  Milanion,  the  hunter 
(representing  commercialism)  enters  for  the  race,  and,  carrying 
the  fatal  apples  of  gold,  casts  them  one  by  one  in  the  path  of 
the  fair  fleet-footed,  whom  no  competitor  could  hitherto  outstrip. 
She  yields,  alas  ! to  the  seductive  spoils — to  the  greed  of  gold — 
and  henceforward  her  fate  is  sealed. 

But  commercialism,  which  seems  now  so  triumphant,  carries 
the  seeds  of  destruction  in  its  own  bosom.  The  penalty  of  fast 
living  must  sooner  or  later  be  paid,. by  nations  and  systems,  as  by 
individuals.  Dissolution  must  inevitably  set  in.  Already  there 
are  signs  of  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Already  men’s  thoughts 
and  hopes  are  turned  to  that  which  shall  succeed.  “ The  old 
order  changeth,  giving  place  to  new.”  Meanwhile,  the  only  hope, 
alike  for  art  as  for  humanity,  lies  in  Socialism. 


$fahs. 

Our  supplement  this  week,  “ Hope  Deferred,”  by  H.  P. 
Robinson,  exhibits  in  a marked  degree  the  power,  which  is 
possessed  by  so  very  few,  of  influencing  the  expression  as 
well  as  the  pose  of  the  model  so  as  to  make  them  in  har- 
mony with  the  idea  which  it  is  intended  to  represent.  The 
chiaroscuro  is  bold,  natural,  and  effective,  and  the  whole 
work  bears  evidence  of  that  artistic  treatment  which  we 
expect  from  its  author. 

The  failing  which  strikes  us  as  the  one  most  frequently 
occurring  in  the  present  series  of  Pall  Mall  exhibits,  is  that 
of  weakness  in  those  parts  of  the  picture  adjacent  to  or 
cutting  across  the  sky.  The  number  of  otherwise  good 
pictures  in  which  foliage  or  bare  branches  show  weak  and 
grey  instead  of  bright  against  the  sky,  is  remarkable.  In 
the  case  of  near  objects — as  leafage  overhead — a great 
charm  lies  in  the  force  with  which  in  nature  and  in  good 
transcripts  therefrom  they  stand  out  against  the  sky.  This 
charm  in  the  cases  we  refer  to  is  lost,  and  the  loss  is  due 
to  halation.  Even  in  distant  and  middle  distant  objects 
the  lack  of  vigour  which  naturally  occurs  is  generally  quite 
sufficient,  without  the  addition  of  loss  by  halation. 


As  regards  the  show  of  apparatus  at  the  Pa'l  Mall  Ex- 
hibition, little  need  be  said,  as  if  there  is  anything  whnh 
has  not  already  been  described  in  our  columns,  we  har  e 
not  been  able  to  find  it.  There,  are,  however,  several 
contrivances  in  which  unimportant  a'terations  have  been 
made,  and  to  which  new  names  have  been  giveD. 

The  Year-Book  will  be  published,  as  usual,  soon  after 
the  middle  of  December,  and  those  who  intend  to  send 
communications  should  do  so  before  the  end  of  this  month, 
if  possible. 

Short  articles  dealing  rather  with  questions  of  every-day 
work  are  especially  acceptable,  and  we  shall  appreciate 
them,  whether  sent  by  new  contributors  or  old  fiiends. 
When  an  illustration  can  serve  to  make  the  author’s  mean- 
ing clearer,  a sketch  should  be  sent. 


Already  we  have  enough  in  hand  to  justify  us  in  saying 
confldently  that  our  next  Year-Book  will  be  in  no  way 
behind  its  precursor’s  ; but,  at  the  same  time,  we  may  hope 
— confidently  hope — that  for  comprehensiveness  and  prac- 
tical utility  as  a complete  guide  to  every-day  photographic 
practice,  it  will  be  the  best  yet  issued. 

“ Ugliness  made  its  initial  inroad  upon  art  when  the 
first  bust  or  portrait  was  constructed.”  So  said  Oscar 
Wilde  in  commenting  upon  Walter  Crane’s  discourse 
before  the  Fabian  Society  upon  “Art  and  Commercial- 
ism ” (see  page  677). 

Oscar  Wilde  supported  his  views  iu  a singularly  lucid 
and  eloquent  speech.  In  the  first  days  of  art,  nothing 
but  the  purely  symbolic  was  aimed  at.  Egyptian  art  was 
in  no  sense  of  the  nature  of  a portrait  or  an  exact  repre- 
sentation, but  it  was  simply  symbolic.  Next  come  the 
glories  of  the  best  period  of  Greek  art,  in  which  neither 
symbols  and  exact  representations  of  actualities  were  re- 
presented, but  to  produce  the  “literally  and  absolutely 
beautiful  ” was  the  sole  aim  and  end  of  the  artist. 


The  evil  of  halation  which  is  now  so  frequent  was  more 
guarded  against  in  the  collodion  period-  Wet  collodion 
was  much  less  subject  to  it  than  a thinly -coated  gelatine 
plate,  and  with  dry  collodion,  “backing”  was  recognised  as 
a necessity,  and  generally  resorted  to.  Backing  ought 
certainly  to  be  adopted  with  ordinary  gelatine  plates  when 
used  for  subjects  of  the  character  referred  to.  Other 
remedies  are,  staining  the  film,  coating  the  plate  thickly, 
and  the  use  of  a non-transparent  support,  as  paper. 

Perhaps  the  introduction  of  paper  in  place  of  glass  as  a 
support  for  the  negative  film  may  bring  about  the  banish- 
ment of  halation.  Whether  or  not  paper  is  destined  to 
supersede  glass,  the  production  of  a large  number  of  pic- 
tures which,  owing  to  freedom  from  halation,  are  endowed 
with  the  charm  of  truth  in  this  respect,  cannot  fail  to  influ- 
ence those  who  use  glass  to  provide  against  the  evil  of  hala- 
tion by  the  employment  of  one  or  other  of  the  means  indi- 
cated. 


Then  came  the  portrait,  the  portrait  bust— let  us  sup- 
pose, as  an  example,  a bust  of  Socrates.  Here  we  may 
have  a fine  work  of  exact  reproduction,  but  no  longer  true 
art.  Ugliness  is  now  introduced  in  art,  and  mixes  with 
the  “ literally  and  absolutely  beautiful  ” as  seen  by  the 
eye  of  the  artist. 

Iu  the  Renaissance — say  the  thirteenth  aud  fourteenth 
ceutury — the  symbolic  again  appeared,  and  our  efforts  in 
the  present  day  should  aim  at  that  which  is  simply  beauti- 
ful. 


Oscar  Wilde’s  notion  of  a portrait  seems  to  be  a crude 
and  slavish  representation,  whether  of  a man  or  a thing  ; 
but  the  true  artist  is  he  who  can  see  and  reproduce  beauty 
where  least  expected. 


The  railway  station,  the  squalid  home  of  the  unfortunate, 
the  hoarding  covered  with  the  brazen  and  unblushing  lies 
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of  the  commerciali3t,  may  now  and  again  be  so  lighted  by 
the  silver  grey  of  the  moon,  or  the  gold  of  the  setting  sun, 
that  it  becomes  lovely  in  all  its  lines  and  gradations,  with 
which  the  artist  may  be  as  delighted  and  inspired  as  by 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  a Japanese  fau. 


There  is  another  kind  of  beauty,  said  Oscar  Wilde,  the 
beauty  of  fitness  and  complete  adaptation  to  purpose.  We 
often  see  this  to  perfection  in  a plough  or  a wheelbarrow. 
He  who  cannot  admire  a well  designed  plough  or  wheel- 
barrow speaks  falsely  if  he  professes  to  admire  the  Par- 
thenon. 


The  exhibition  of  a few  harmless  photographs  by  a well- 
known  Parisian  photographer  has  this  week  excited  the 
Radical  party  in  Paris  to  something  akin  to  madness.  The 
photographs  shown  in  a shop  window  at  the  corner  of  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens  and  the  Place  de  l’Opera  comprised 
portraits  of  the  members  of  the  Orleans  family,  Prince 
Walderaar  and  Princess  Marie  d’Orleans  (whose  marriage 
is  the  sole  talk  iu  aristocratic  circles),  a group  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  W ales,  their  children,  and  the 
families  of  the  Comte  de  Paris  and  the  Duke  de  Chartres. 
These  unfortunate  photographs,  we  are  told  by  the  Globe, 
had  on  the  Radicals  the  effect  of  a red  rag  on  a bull. 
The  Bataille  and  the  Cri  da  Peuple  shriek  about  the  im- 
pertinence of  the  foreigner  coming  to  beard  them  in  their 
den,  and  talk  of  the  Royal  and  family  visitors  as  so  many 
hostages  for  the  good  behaviour  of  the  pretenders.  On 
the  whole,  these  unlucky  photographs  have  had  rather  a 
bad  time  of  it. 


A correspondent  writes  to  us  apropos  to  the  discussion, 
inevitably  renewed  at  this  time  of  the  year,  as  to  our 
method  of  managing  passengers’  luggage  on  our  railway. 
“It  is  objected,”  says  he,  “ that  English  people  are  so  often 
in  a hurry,  and  arrive  at  a station  so  late,  that  the  system 
of  registration  in  vogue  abroad  is  not  to  be  thought  of — it 
takes  too  long.  “If  this  be  so,”  he  goes  on,  “there  is 
surely  another  plan  by  which  luggage  can  be  unmistakably 
identified,  which  would  not  take  at  most  more  than  a couple 
of  minutes  to  carry  out.  Instead  of  troubling  to  make 
elaborate  entries  in  books,  why  not  simply  take  duplicate 
photographs  of  the  Saratago  trunks,  portmanteaus,  and 
what  not,  which  passengers  successively  arrive  with?  ” 


“With  an  instantaneous  camera,"  he  continues,  “the 
two  views  of  each  person's  baggage — be  it  made  up  of  one 
piece  or  half-a-dozen — could  be  taken  literally  in  half  a 
jiffy,  and,  armed  with  the  exact  portrait  of  his  portmanteau 
labels,  letters,  straps,  and  everything,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  a passenger  could  fail  to  easily  identify  and  secure  it 
at  a journey’s  end.  Theguard  would  of  course  take  charge 
of  the  duplicate  luggage  cartes,  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
the  copies  presented  by  the  passenger,  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  baggage  by  a thief  would  be  made  impossible. 


So  writes  our  ingenious  and  ingenuous  correspondent, 
concluding  his  letter  with  the  remark : “ Doubtless  you 


will  be  able  to  develop  the  crude  idea  I send  you.”  Our 
reply  is,  Yes  ; we  will  willingly  try  to  develop  the  crude 
idea  in  question  on  one  condition ; that  is,  we  will  do  so  if 
our  correspondent  will,  on  his  part,  first  tell  us  how  the 
duplicate  photographs  he  alludes  to  are  to  be  developed  in 
the  few  hurried  seconds  which  elapse  between  their  being 
taken  and  the  starting  of  the  train.  When  he  has  deve- 
loped his  luggage  cartes,  as  he  calls  them,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  talk  about  developing  his  idea. 


Mr.  Stavely  Hill,  in  his  recently  published  book  on 
American  travel,  relates  how  he  was  “ sold  ” through  trust- 
ing to  other  people.  He  had  taken  what  he  had  thought 
were  six  valuable  photographs— two  on  the  Atlantic  of 
icebergs,  and  four  others.  Coming  across  an  underground 
cellar  at  a settlement  called  Standorf,  Mr.  Hill  determined 
to  utilize  it  for  the  purpose  of  changing  his  plates.  After 
making  all  preparations  for  the  thorough  exclusion  of  the 
light,  he  proceeded  to  open  his  six  slides,  and  found  them 
— perfectly  empty!  As  he  says,  “The  managers  of  my 
photographic  apparatus,  before  leaving  England,  had 
omitted  to  put  any  plates  in  the  slides  which  I had  been 
using,  so  that  these  six  endeavours,  though  carried  out 
with  the  greatest  pains,  had  been  productive  of  no  results.’’ 
Moral— When  you  start  on  a photographic  tour,  always 
pack  up  every  part  of  the  apparatus  yourself. 


Mr.  Hill  had  gi-eat  difficulty  in  persuading  some  of  the 
Canadian  Indians  to  be  photographed.  They  were,  it 
seems,  annoyed  with  the  Canadian  Government,  and  looked 
upon  the  photographer  as  “ after  no  good.”  The  women, 
however,  were  more  tractable,  and  one  of  the  photographs 
in  the  book  shows  an  Indian  with  his  face  rolled  up  in  his 
blanket  to  prevent  his  likeness  being  taken,  while  the 
squaw  by  his  side  is,  with  a woman’s  curiosity,  peeping 
over  hers  and  laughing.  Mr.  Hill,  we  judge  from  internal 
evidence,  did  not  develop  his  plates  during  his  tour.  The 
photographs  with  which  the  volume  abounds  are  very  inte- 
resting. They  are  priated  by  the  heliogravure  process. 


Olsozewski  has  succeeded  in  producing  a temperature  of 
225  degrees  below  zero  on  the  Centigrade  scale.  This  is 
the  greatest  degree  of  cold  ever  obtained.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  “ absolute  zero  ’’  of  physicists — the 
lowest  temperature  possible— is  only  273  degrees  below 
zero. 


The  Hell-Gate  explosion,  by  which  a dangerous  shoal 
has  been  removed  from  New  York  Harbour,  must  have 
furnished  Transatlantic  photographers  with  a fine  oppor- 
tunity for  instantaneous  pictures.  The  great  mine,  con- 
taining mauy  tons  of  gunpowder  and  dynamite,  was  fired 
by  an  electric  spark,  Miss  Newton,  a little  girl  of  eleven, 
the  daughter  of  the  chief  engiueer,  completing  the  galvanic 
current  necessary  to  produce  the  spark,  by  simply  pressing 
a button. 


A dull  roar  wa3  heard,  and  over  an  area  of  nine  acres 
the  water  was  simultaneousely  elevated  to  a height  of 
200  feet.  Then  for  a moment  the  mass  seemed  to  remain 
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motionless  in  the  air — an  enormous  liquid  iceberg  of 
crystal  clearness  and  dazzling  white  surmounted  by 
pinnacles  of  foam  ; and  at  thi3  moment,  it  is  reported  that 
the  elick  caused  by  the  discharge  of  the  drop-shutters 
belonging  to  the  army  of  photographers  present  was  dis- 
tinctly heard  at  a distance  of  five  miles ! Down  came 
the  torrent,  collapsing  into  mountainous  waves,  and  in  a 
moment  it  was  seen  that  the  success  of  the  operation  was 
complete  (and  off  ran  all  the  photographers  to  develop 
their  plates,  and  very  pleased  we  shall  be  to  see  some  of 
their  results). 


llow  to  restore  plates  to  usefulness  after  they  have  once 
been  exposed — or,  in  other  words,  how  to  obliterate  the 
latent  image — is  a problem  which  we  thought  had  been 
solved  by  the  use  of  a bath  of  potassium  bichromate, 
followed  by  a copious  washing.  C.  Glissenti  has,  however, 
tried  numerous  other  chemicals— apparently  selected  at 
random — and  among  those  which  he  finds  to  answer  well 
are  five  per  cent,  solutions  of  formic  acid,  j yrophospbate 
of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  sulphate  of  soda,  nitrate  of 
ammonia,  and  chloride  of  ammonium.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  some  of  these  should  obliterate  the  latent 
image. 


Jatfnt  Intelligent. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

12,227.  Walter  Griffiths,  139,  Belgrave  Street,  Higbgate, 
Birmingham,  for  “ Improvements  in  photographic  plate 
boxes.” — 14th  October,  1885. 

10,533.  Arnold  Rocholl,  8,  Quality  Court,  London,  for 
“Improvements  in  photograph  stands.” — 5th  September, 
1885. 

10,594.  John  Rudolph  Gotz,  19,  Buckingham  Street,  Adelphi, 
W.C.,  for  “ Improvements  in  or  connected  with  photographic 
cameras.” — 8th  September,  1885. 

12,374.  Thomas  Samuels,  53,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  for 
“ Improvements  in  apparatus  for  holding  dry  plates  or  films, 
and  for  changing  them  in  the  photographic  camera.” — 16th 
October,  1885. 

12,474.  Edward  Slater,  6,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool,  for  “ Im- 
provements in  and  relating  to  photographs.” — 18th  October, 
1885. 

Patent  Sealed. 

13,103,  Ludwig  Hermann  PHiLLirn,  55,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  for  “ Improvements  in  reproducing  photographs  by 
printing,  and  in  producing  printing  blocks  or  rollers  therefor.” 
— Dated  2nd  October,  1884. 

Patent  which  has  become  Void  through  Non- 
payment of  the  Fourth  Year’s  Renewal  Pee. 
3014.  G.  Smith. — “ Photographic  cameras,  &c.” 

Patent  Granted  in  America. 

327,778.  William  G.  Entrekin,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  “ Photo- 
graph burnishing  machine.” — Filed  April  10th,  1885.  (No 
model.) 

Claim. — 1.  The  combination  of  the  burnishing-roll  and  its 
bearings,  with  a petticoat  enveloping  the  lower  portion  of  the 
said  roll,  and  hung  to  the  shaft  of  the  same,  so  as  to  be  thrown 
to  one  side  or  the  other  to  expose  the  roll,  as  set  forth. 

2.  The  combination  of  the  frame,  the  upper  and  lower  rolls, 
the  pins,  the  spur-wheel  on  the  lower  roll,  and  the  locking 
segment,  as  set  forth. 

8.  The  combination  of  the  frame,  the  upper  and  lower  rolls,  a 
spur-wheel  hung  to  the  frame,  a spur-wheel  secured  to  the 
spindle  of  one  of  the  rolls,  and  a spur-wheel  held  in  place  on 
the  spindle  of  the  other  roll  by  means  of  a thumb-nut  in 
the  end  of  the  spindle,  as  set  forth. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS  AT  THE  ENGLISH 

PATENT  OFFICE. 

BY  CHAPMAN  JONES,* 

Camera  Backs. 

Changing  boxes,  roller  slides,  and  matters  connected 
especially  with  focussing  screens  and  cloths,  besides 
methods  of  screening  a part  of  the  sensitive  surface,  and 
plate-holders  which  are  also  baths,  or  allow  of  immersing 
the  plate  in  a bith  connected  with  the  camera,  will  bs 
separately  dealt  with. 

The  simplest  method  of  focussing  is  by  moving  the 
focussing  screen,  for  a movement  of  the  lens  changes  its 
distance  from  the  object,  as  well  as  the  distance  between  it 
and  the  plate-holder.  The  camera  described  by  M.  Berry 
(August  14,  1839),  as  used  by  Daguerre  and  Niepce,  had  a 
back  that  moved  along  the  baseboard,  and  could  be  secured 
where  desired  by  a thumb-screw  and  nut;  and  A.  J.  F. 
Claudet  (December  18,  1841)  applies  a rack-and-pinion 
for  moving  the  back.  W.  Lawley  and  H.  S.  Starnes 
(December  21,  1881)  have  a back  that  slides  to  and  fro 
within  the  camera,  so  that  the  camera  body  extends 
behind  the  back,  an  arrangement  that  exists  in  many  of 
the  old  forms  of  cameras. 

A.  J.  F.  Claudet  (December  18,  1841)  makes  the 
Daguerreotype  plate-holder  to  slide  vertically  on  a rod 
with  a screw  to  fix  it  in  the  suitable  position.  He  does  not 
state  what  advantage  is  gained  by  having  this  adjustment, 
but  doubtless  it  was  simply  to  get  the  picture  well  on 
the  plate,  the  movement  being  an  exact  equivalent  for  a 
vertically  sliding  front.  A.  Ceileur  (February  21,  1863) 
describes  a plate-holder  that  slides  vertically  and  horizon- 
tally, aud  is  provided  with  the  necessary  stops,  60  that 
different  parts  of  the  plate  may  in  turn  be  brought  behind 
the  opening  of  a screen  that  determines  the  size  of  the 
picture.  He  mentions  oue  hundred  small,  or  two  dozeu 
large  pictures  on  the  same  plate.  (Note. — 25  pictures, 
each  6£  by  4J,  would  require  a plate  32£  inches  by  23} 
inches.)  H.  du  Mout  (June  8,  1861)  aud  T.  A.  Dillon 
(March  18,  1879)  both  have  a long  frame  that  holds  a 
number  of  dry  plates;  Dillon’s  is  moved  by  clockwork  for 
automatically  copying  a series  of  documents,  &c. 

The  effects  of  a swing-back  seem  to  have  been  first  pro- 
vided for  by  J.  G.  Bourne  (March  27,  1855)  by  a compli- 
cated and  uncertain  movement  of  the  front,  which  has 
already  been  described.  H.  E.  Palmer  (November  26, 
1856)  has  a back  that  slides  for  focussing  inside  the  camera 
body,  and  the  plate-holder  is  supported  on  two  horizontal 
pins,  like  a swing  looking-glass,  and  has  curved  guide 
pieces  at  the  top  and  bottom.  H.  Macfarlane  (November 
17,  1860)  says  that  the  benefit  of  a slight  inclination  of  the 
picture  plate  is  “ well  understood  by  photographers.” 
He  makes  the  back  part  of  a slidiug  body  camera  to  enter 
the  front  part  only  a little  way,  and  attaches  it  thereto  by 
a pin  at  the  top,  and  another  at  the  bottom,  so  obtaining  a 
slight  movement  about  the  vertical  axis.  A vertical  swing 
is  got  by  having  a pair  of  movable  rests,  against  which 
the  plate  frame  bears.  W.  J.  Stillman  (November  14, 
1871)  rounds  the  bottom  edge  of  the  back,  and  supports 
it  in  a hollowed  shoe,  in  which  it  can  be  fixed  by  a screw 
at  any  inclination.  Vertical  swings  are  also  provided  for 
by  \V.  B.  Woodbury  (April  27,  1877,  and  S.  W.  Rouch, 
April  11,  1878).  G.  Smith  (July  8,  l88l)securcs  the  back 
to  the  base-board  by  a single  screw,  which  allows  of  both 
a vertical  and  horizontal  swing  simultaneously,  and  re- 
quires only  the  one  screw  tightening  to  fix  the  back  in  any 
position.  The  back  turns,  hinge  fashion,  on  a horizontal 
pin  in  the  top  of  the  screw,  and  the  screw  itself,  passing 
through  the  base-board,  is  the  vertical  pivot.  He  also 
describes  variations  of  a ball-and-socket  joint  forgiving  the 
universal  motion  to  the  back,  and  fixing  it  by  one  screw 
only.  G.  Hare  (June  27,  1882)  hinges  the  back  frame  on 
the  base-board,  and  fixes  it  at  the  required  inclination  by 

* Continued  from  p.  619. 
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a metal  plate  pivoted  to  the  base-board,  arid  fastened  to 
the  back  by  a thumb-screw  through  a slot. 

Dark-slides  are  generally  made  so  that  the  face  of  the  sen- 
sitive plate  is  protected  from  the  light  by  a shutter  or  slide 
that  can  be  removed  to  expose  the  plate  iifter  the  dark-slide 
is  affixed  to  the  camera ; and  it  is  usual  to  have  a way  of 
introducing  the  plate  other  than  through  the  front  of  the 
slide.  The  camera  back  used  by  Daguerre  and  Niepce,  as  de- 
scribed by  M.  Berry  (August  14,  18:39),  however,  was  solid 
at  the  outer  side,  the  plate  being  introduced  from  the  front 
side  by  opening  the  folding  doors.  When  in  the  camera, 
these  folding  doors  were  opened  for  exposing  the  plate,  by 
pushing  a semi-circular  arm  attached  to  the  bottom  of 
each  door,  and  projecting  outside  through  the  back  of  the 
camera.  T.  Skaife  (June  10,  1856)  also  employs  vertical 
folding  doors,  but  they  are  self-closing  by  means  of 
springs,  and  opened  by  pulling  a cord  that  rotates  a drum 
attached  to  the  axis  of  each  door.  It  must  be  a great 
convenience  to  be  able  to  uncover  and  re-cover  the  sensi- 
tive plate  as  easily  as  the  lens  is  opened  and  closed  by  a 
shutter,  when  getting  instantaneous  views  that  can  only 
be  caught  at  short  notice  ; but  it  seems  that  this  facility 
must  be  sacrificed  in  modern  instruments  for  the  sake  of 
other  more  important  conditions.  The  back  described  by  C. 
Langlois  (September  16,  1856)  has  a hinged  door  on  each 
side ; one  is  opened  for  introducing  the  plate,  aud  the 
other  for  exposing  it.  The  opening  in  the  camera  is  done 
by  the  hand  through  a sleeve  attached  to  a hole  in  the 
side  of  the  camera.  W.  and  W.  IT.  Lewis  (September  7, 
1857)  mention  a slide  that  is  withdrawn  entirely  from  the 
camera  back  for  exposing  the  plate,  and  the  opening  left 
is  closed  by  a thick  rod  of  black  glass  being  pushed  side- 
ways across  it  by  a spring.  The  cut-off  is  of  glass  for 
convenience  in  cleaning. 

A.  J.  Melhuish  (November  10,  1859)  makes  a very  im- 
portant improvement,  which  also  is  denied  the  modern 
operator.  He  uncovers  the  sensitive  plate  by  drawing  a 
slide  downwards  through  the  bottom  of  the  camera.  Now- 
a-days  we  may  draw  our  slides  out  sideways  or  upwards 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  moving  the  instrument  out  of 
position — especially  if  the  tripod  is  light  and  its  hold  on 
the  ground  not  firm — but  never  downwards.  Thus,  by 
modem  methods,  the  opening  edge  of  the  back  invariably 
points  towards  the  sky,  vertically  or  horizontally,  and  a 
focussing  cloth  must  be  used  lest  the  light  gets  in  as  the 
slide  is  being  drawn  out.  Melhuish’s  camera  back  is  made 
entirely  of  metal  for  his  metal  camera.  J.  E.  Grisdale 
(March  12,  1862)  has  four  hinged  flaps  that  open  back 
against  the  camera  for  exposing  the  plate ; and  W.  B. 
Woodbury  (April  27,  1877)  has  sliding  shutters  of  flexible 
metal,  or  of  stiff  metal  with  a part  flexible,  that  they  may 
be  turned  back  when  drawn  out. 

Double-backs  are  described  by  A.  ,1.  Melhuish  (Novem- 
ber 10,  1859)  entirely  of  metal,  and  by  W.  B.  Woodbury 
(April  27,  1877)  of  wood  with  metal  slides,  and  both  in- 
ventors place  the  plates  back  to  back,  and  introduce  them 
at  one  end  of  the  dark-slide. 

I he  back  is  fitted  into  a recess  in  the  camera,  and  re- 
tained there  by  springs,  by  A.  J.  Melhuish  (December  28, 
1859),  aud  W.  F.  Stanley  (August  18,  1880)  prefers  to 
push  the  back  on  to  a projecting  tongue  rather  than  to 
slide  it  in  grooves. 

That  sensitive  plates  need  not  be  carried  in  the  dark- 
slide,  nor  in  what  is  commonly  called  a changing-box,  and 
yet  be  ready  for  use,  ha3  been  shown  in  two  or  three 
instances  of  recent  date.  W.  F.  Stanley  (August  18,  1880) 
has  what  he  calls  “ inner  adapters  ” to  the  dark-slide,  each 
carrying  two  plates  with  the  sliding  covers  as  in  the  usual 
double-back.  T.  Bolas  (November  3, 1881)  carries  plates 
singly  in  receptacles  from  which  Ihey  are  transferred  to 
the  camera  for  exposure,  and  then  returned.  The  recep- 
tacles may  be  roughly  compared  to  dipping  baths  with 
sliding  covers,  and  fit  on  to  a suitable  opening  in  the 
camera  ; the  trausfer  takes  place  by  turning  the  apparatus 


over.  J.  E.  Atkinson  (October  4,  1883)  uses  loose 
envelopes  for  sensitive  plates,  after  the  principle  of  Stan- 
ley’s, mentioned  above,  but  prefers  to  carry  the  plates 
singly.  The  front  of  the  envelope  has  a slide  for  exposing, 
and  the  back  (where  the  plate  is  introduced)  has  a flexible 
flap  joined  to  each  of  the  four  sides;  the  flaps  are  simply 
folded  down  over  one  another  after  the  plate  is  put  in. 
(Arc  the  corners  of  the  plate  securely  protected  from  light 
by  this  means  ?)  The  back  that  accommodates  these 
envelopes  may  be  hinged  to  the  camera,  that  it  may  turn 
away  for  the  focussing  screen. 

A back  adjustable  for  different  sized  plates  is  described 
by  T.  Pegram  (August  22,  1863),  who  supports  the  plates 
on  opposite  sides  by  means  of  two  slips  that  slide  in  grooves 
either  by  band  or  by  screws.  W.  and  W.  II.  Lewis 
(September  7,  1857)  have  a glass  gutter  to  catch  drippings 
from  the  plate  when  in  the  dark-slide,  and  support  the 
plate  on  corners  of  solid  glass  with  a rebate,  instead  of 
against  the  wood  and  silver  wires  as  is  usual  for  wet  plates. 

( To  be  continued.) 
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It  lias  been  generally  assumed,  and  indeed  distinctly  stated  by 
Abney  and  some  others,  that  the  gelatine  dry  plate  is  insensitive 
to  that  region  of  the  spectrum  lying  beyond  A.  On  trial,  how- 
ever, this  proved  not  to  be  the  case,  as  the  following  results  dis- 
tinctly show-.  It  was  found  that  there  was  a great  difference  in 
the  plates,  those  made  by  Allen  and  Rowell,  and  those  by  Walker, 
Reid,  and  Inglis,  giving  the  best  results,  the  latter  being  some- 
what better  than  the  former.  This  result  was  indicated  by 
experiments  on  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate3  to  daylight  and 
gas-light — the  two  above-mentioned  kinds  being  the  most  sensi- 
tive of  all  to  the  latter,  while  only  moderately  so  to  the  former 
light.  The  object  of  the  research  was  to  determine  to  how  great 
a wave-length  the  plates  were  sensitive,  rather  than  to  obtain  a 
good  representation  of  the  lines.  A very  broad  slit  was  there- 
fore used,  and  a camera  lens  of  large  diameter  and  short  focus. 
The  condensing  lens,  collimator,  and  camera  lens  were  each  1 0 cm. 
in  diameter,  and  the  last  of  30  cm.  focus.  The  first  two  lenses 
were  each  of  about  90  cm.  focal  length.  The  prism  measured 
10  cm.  on  a side,  and  had  a refracting  angle  of  30°.  It  was  so 
placed  that  the  rays  struck  the  first  surface  at  a slightly  oblique 
angle,  thereby  obtaining  a dispersion  equal  to  that  which  would 
be  had  ordinarily  with  a 60°  prism,  and  employing  only  half  the 
thickness  of  glass.  The  camera  lens  had  an  angular  aperture  of 
19°,  and  the  slit,  as  usually  used,  of  1'  20".  It  should  be  stated 
here,  however,  that  in  the  earlier  experiments  made  with  a com- 
mon spectroscope,  using  the  object-glass  of  the  telescope  as  a 
camera  lens,  results  were  obtained  which  compared  very  favour- 
ably with  those  reached  with  the  larger  instrument.  The  prism 
was  composed  of  dense  yellow  flint  glass,  and  experiments  with 
specimens  of  ordinaiy  flint  and  crown  glass  7 cm . in  thickness 
gave  no  more  absorption  in  the  infra-red  spectrum,  as  far  as  ob- 
served, than  they  would  in  the  visible  portion,  which  is  entirely 
contrary  to  the  general  belief.  An  absorptive  medium  was 
placed  in  front  of  the  slit,  in  order  to  destroy  all  light  save  that 
of  the  wave  length  which  it  was  desired  to  photograph.  This 
precaution  is  necessary,  as,  owing  to  the  reflections  from  the 
surfaces  of  the  lenses  and  prism,  a certain  amount  of  diffused 
light  finds  its  way  to  the  plate,  together  with  the  spectrum,  and 
should  this  diffused  light  be  of  short  wave-length  it  would  fog 
the  plate,  and  the  spectrum  image  would  be  destroyed.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  coat  the  back  of  the  plate  with  black  varnish,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a halo,  owing  to  reflections 
from  the  back  of  the  plate.  The  absorptive  medium  consisted 
either  of  two  pieces  of  red  copper  glass,  or  of  a piece  of  red  and 
a piece  of  blue  glass,  or  of  a thin  layer  of  asphalte  varnish  on 
glass,  of  such  densitj-  as  to  be  slightly  lighter  than  the  combined 
red  and  blue  glass.  These  all  gave  about  equally  good  results, 
with  possibly  a slight  advantage  in  favour  of  the  asphalte. 
Other  media  were  experimented  upon,  including  red  glass  (single, 
triple,  and  quadruple),  iodine  dissolved  in  carbon  bisulphide, 
lampblack,  and  hard  rubber. 

The  iodine  solution  (see  diagram)  transmitted  a large  quantity 
of  light  in  the  vicinity  of  the  H lines— so  much,  in  fact,  as  to 
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reverse  the  spectrum  in  that  region.  The  lampblack  showed  a 
slight  broad  absorption  band  between  F and  G,  with  a maximum 
at  G.  Otherwise  the  spectrum  was  quite  uniform  between  A 
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near  wave-length  1'04.  With  the  red  and  blue  glasses,  and  with 
the  aspbalte,  there  was  apparently  no  reversed  area.  The  former 
had  three  maxima — at  F,  just  below  D,  and  just  above  A.  The 
last  was  the  strongest  marked,  and  the  one  near  D was  very 
small.  The  asphalte  had  only  one  maximum,  and  that  was  just 
below  D. 

If  the  length  of  the  exposure  with  two  pieces  of  red  glass  be 
increased,  the  limits  of  the  reversed  area  will  advance  in  both 
directions,  as  is  shown  by  the  figure,  where  abscissas  represent 
the  wave-lengths  in  the  prismatic  spectrum,  and  ordinates  are 
proportional  to  the  logarithms  of  the  exposures.  The  shaded 
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area  shows  the  darkened  portion  of  the  spectrum,  while  the  deep 
notch  represents  the  reversed  portion.  This  series  of  exposures 
was  taken  on  a fairly  clear  day,  but  occasionally  wave-length  1 38 
has  been  reached  in  from  two  to  ten  minutes,  as  is  shown  by  the 
two  crosses  on  the  left. 

There  was  a great  difference  in  the  transparency  of  the  atmo- 
sphere noted  on  different  days.  This  was  noted  by  Abney. 
Strangely  enough,  quite  as  good  results  have  been  obtained  in 
December  as  in  May  and  June. 

The  A line  is  one  of  the  easiest  in  the  spectrum  to  phonograph, 
and  with  the  slit  5'  in  breadth  it  may  be  taken  in  one  half- 
second.  If  the  slit  is  1'  20''  wide,  the  spectrum  may  any  day  be 
photographed  as  far  as  wave-length  TOO  in  two  minutes,  and 
under  favourable  circumstances  as  far  as  1*38,  but  beyond  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  satisfactory  results. 
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and  H,  and  faded  away  at  the  two  ends,  disappearing  at  wave- 
lengths -37  and  '94  micron.  If  one  wished  for  a photograph  of 
the  visible  spectrum  only,  it  would  seem  as  if  it  might  be 
obtained  very  satisfactorily  by  merely  inserting  a piece  of  smoked 
glass  in  front  of  the  slit.  The  glass  should  be  smoked  until  it  is 
about  as  dark  as  two  pieces  of  ordinary  red  and  blue  glass, 
placed  together,  appear  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light. 

The  hard  rubber  spectrum  was  obtained  with  a piece  of  rubber 
about  ‘025  cm.  in  thickness.  One  could  readily  see  the  sun 
through  it,  and  by  close  examination  detect  the  window  bars 
when  no  light  came  over  the  shoulder.  In  structure  it  was  not 
transparent,  but  translucent  like  porcelain,  and  filled  with  little 
irregularities,  consisting  of  short,  narrow,  opaque  lines,  lying  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  sheet  had  been  rolled.  On  placing  it 
in  front  of  the  slit,  its  spectrum  showed  a maximum  photo- 
graphic intensity  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  A line,  whence  it 
gradually  faded  away  to  line  -94,  where  it  reversed,  and  became 
direct  again  near  1‘12,  where  it  disappeared.  This  reversing 
action  was  noticed  more  markedly  in  the  case  of  the  red  glass,  to 
be  presently  described.  On  the  more  refrangible  side  of  the  A 
line  there  was  a faint  absorption  band  extending  half-way  to  D, 
and  after  that  a uniform  spectrum  till  D was  reached.  Here  it 
began  to  fall  off,  and  soon  disappeared.  Between  F and  G there 
was  a small  amount  of  light  transmitted. 

With  a single  red  glass  there  were  three  maxima,  the  largest 
between  A and  G,  the  next  in  size  between  it  and  D,  and  a small 
one  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  line  1T2  micron.  Between  the 
last  two  maxima  there  was  a reversed  band  culminating  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  line  ’94.  By  the  insertion  of  another  red  glass 
the  maximum  between  F and  G was  reduced  to  a small  band  in 
the  vicinity  of  F,  and  the  reversed  area  was  transferred  some- 
what lower  down  in  the  spectrum,  so  that  its  maximum  occurred 
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Upon  receipt  of  the  films,  and  in  order  to  secure  as  correct 
exposures  as  possible  (for  there  was  no  number  on  the  wrapper 
to  indicate  their  rapidity),  I tested  a portion  of  one  by  Wamerke’s 
sensitometer,  when  the  very  high  number  23  was  registered, 
equal  to  180  times  the  rapidity  of  the  wet  process.  From  the 
high  number  obtained,  I had  some  doubts  regarding  its  cor- 
rectness, and  wrote  to  the  Company,  requesting  them  to  inform 
me  of  the  number  they  gave  by  the  standard  sensitometer.  In 
their  reply  they  corroborated  the  number  obtained  by  me. 
Here,  then,  to  begin,  I had  very  sensitive  films  to  work  with. 

One  Saturday  in  September,  having  fine  light  (for  the  season 
of  the  year),  with  a high  wind,  I wished,  if  possible,  to  make  an 
exposure  or  two,  and  for  that  purpose  arranged  for  a short  drive 
into  the  country,  and  endeavoured  to  get  some  quiet  nook  to 
secure  a bit  of  landscape  ; it  was  all  to  no  purpose,  on  account 
of  the  wind.  Failing  in  the  landscape,  the  camera  was  rigged 
up,  and  an  exposure  made  on  the  pony  trap. 

Before  exposing  I had  considerable  doubts  as  to  exposure  and 
size  of  stop  to  use  ; the  wind  being  so  high,  I resolved  to  use  the 
drop-shutter  and  stop  T-U  this  being  the  smallest  stop  I had  pre- 
viously used  for  drop-shutter  exposures. 

The  formula  for  development  used  was  that  sent  along  with 
the  films,  easy  to  manipulate,  the  washing  after  fixing  occupying 
about  half  an  hour.  After  washing,  the  negatives  are  squeegeed, 
film  side  down,  on  to  glass  previously  oiled  or  rubbed  over  with 
powdered  talc. 

We  now  come  to  the  oiling  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
grain  of  the  paper.  Castor  oil  is  recommended.  Knowing  the 
disagreeable  nature  of  it,  I procured  what  was  considered  the 
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best,  and  labelled  “ The  perfect  castor  oil,  free  from  unpleasant 
taste  and  flavour.”  The  former  I did  not  try,  and  it  was  almost 
void  of  the  latter.  The  formula  sent  with  the  films  for  oiling 
differs  from  that  given  in  the  circular  sent  out  by  the  Company. 
My  first  experiment  was  by  that  received  with  the  films,  which 
proved  a failure  on  my  part ; the  iron  used  was  either  too  hot 
or  too  cold.  No  matter  how  I tried,  the  grain  was  still  left  in 
the  paper.  The  following  night  saw  me  at  the  mode  recom- 
mended in  the  circular,  heating  the  oil  to  near  boiling  point,  and 
pouring  it  over  the  negative,  then  wiping  off  the  surplus  oil  with 
a soft  bit  of  cloth.  After  a time  the  grain  of  the  paper  dis- 
appeared. 

Now,  I have  a word  of  caution  for  those  who  have  a desire  to 
invest  in  films  that  require  castor  oiling.  I would  advise  them 
to  try  the  experiment  of  oiling  a few  pieces  of  paper,  and,  if 
successful,  and  do  not  find  it  very  disagreeable,  good  and  well. 
For  my  part,  I found  it  most  disagreeable. 

Since  writing  the  preceding,  I observe  the  use  of  vaseline 
recommended,  and  by  a method  which  I will  here  describe. 
After  the  negative  is  removed  from  the  washing  water,  and 
squeegeed  on  to  the  glass  and  allowed  to  dry,  rub  over  it  some 
vaseline,  and  put  it  over  a tray  with  boiling  water  set  over  a 
Fletcher  burner,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  melting  the 
vaseline  and  penetrating  the  paper.  For  removing  the  oil  or 
other  medium  from  the  film  side  of  the  negative,  if  requires  to 
be  wiped  with  a little  cotton  wool  and  alcohol. 

Regarding  film-carriers,  I took  the  trouble  to  have  half-a-dozen 
weighed  against  half-a-dozen  average  glass  plates,  and  found  that 
the  carriers  weighed  as  near  as  may  be  half  the  weight  of  the 
glass.  The  great  advantage  of  films  will  be  during  a tour,  and 
no  small  factor  in  the  matter.  You  can  always  be  sure  of  having 
an  even-coated  surface.  As  for  roller-slides,  they  have  their 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  so  far  as  I have  seen  of  them, 
and  I would  not  advise  any  one  to  dispense  with  their  present 
double  backs,  but  rather  invest  in  film-carriers,  which  are 
inexpensive. 

o 

MY  DEVELOPER  BOTTLE. 

Something  not  very  Novel,  but  Good  ! 

BY  H.  SCHOONMAKER. 

To  protect  pyro  solution,  use  a layer  of  oil  (I  use  good  head- 
light) about  an  inch  thick.  Same  for  ferrous-sulphate  or  ferrous- 
oxalate  solution.  The  potassic  oxalate  solution  has  a disagree- 
able habit  of  crawling  up  the  inside  of  the  bottle  and  around 
the  neck.  A thin  layer  of  oil  is  a sufficient  preventive  of  this. 
The  pyro  solution  seems  to  exert  a slight  action  on  a fresh  laye 


of  oil,  which  causes  some  discolouration  of  the  pyro  solution, 
but  this  ceases  after  a short  time,  so  I think  it  best  to  keep  the 
same  oil  on  top  when  fresh  developer  is  made  up,  as  the  action 
will  lie  less  than  if  fresh  oil  is  used.  I have  pyro  solution  on 
haud  which  has  been  made  up  for  about  six  weeks.  It  changed 
in  a few  days  to  a sherry-wine  colour,  but  has  got  no  deeper  in 


colour  for  several  weeks,  and  is  perfectly  free  from  any  muddi- 
ness or  granular  deposit.  This,  I think,  is  a good  test.  1 at- 
tribute most  of  the  discolouration  to  fresh  oil,  but  perhaps  it 
was  impure  sulphide  or  pyro.  It  cannot  be  caused  by  contact 
with  oxygen. 

The  method  of  operation  is  plain.  Simply  blow  in  the  tube 
A,  and  the  pressure  on  the  liquid  will  force  it  out  of  tube  B as 
desired.  Don’t  tip  up  the  bottle  towards  the  lower  end  of  B, 
or  it  will  be  apt  to  act  as  a syphon.  For  the  same  reason  the 
bent  portion  of  B should  not  have  the  end  lower  than  the  level 
of  the  liquid  in  the  bottle.  If  this  bottle,  in  its  simple  form,  is 
not  elaborate  enough  to  suit,  just  attach  a piece  of  rubber  tub- 
ing to  A with  a rubber  bulb  (such  as  are  fitted  to  the  ordinary 
atomizers)  at  the  end,  and  squeeze  this  in  the  hand.  This  will 
enable  you  to  allow  the  bottle  to  stand  on  a shelf,  which  may  be 
a gain  when  using  large  bottles. 

I have  ascertained  that  this  developer  bottle  is  not  a new  thing 
at  all.  No  use  to  publish  it  unless  to  emphasize  its  great  utility 
for  the  purpose.  I find  it  tie  plus  ultra  for  any  solution  much 
used — developer  mixed,  pyro,  potassic  oxalate,  ferrous  sulphate, 
soda  or  ammonia,  hypo,  mercuric  chloride  for  intensifica- 
tion, &c. — Philadelphia  Photographer. 


PHOTOMICROGRAPHY  FOR  WINTER  EVENINGS. 

BY  MR.  GOODWIN.* 

During  the  dark  days,  now  fast  coming  upon  us,  when  outdoor 
work  is  perforce  suspended,  we  are  all  liable  to  be  seized  with 
the  desire  to  photograph  something,  and  there  is  no  more 
interesting  outlet  for  this  desire  than  microphotography,  as  it 
used  to  be  called,  or  photomicrography,  as  it  is  now  termed. 
This  may  be  defined  as  the  art  of  making  enlarged  pictures  of 
minute  objects.  There  seems  to  be  a very  general  impression 
that  it  is  an  extremely  difficult  and  expensive  branch  of  photo- 
graphy, but  it  is  only  so  in  certain  cases,  and  many  hundreds  of 
most  interesting  photographs  may  be  made  with  very  simple 
apparatus.  Expense  and  difficulty  only  become  great  when  ex- 
tremely delicate  work  has  to  be  done.  If  we  turn,  however,  to 
preparations  showing  the  structure  of  plants,  insects,  or  the 
smaller  animals,  we  shall  find  that  very  simple  optical  arrange- 
ments will  be  sufficient. 

I propose  to  show  you  how  such  objects  may  be  considerably 
enlarged  by  artificial  light  with  apparatus  mostly  home-made, 
and,  moreover,  made  in  the  course  of  an  evening. 

As  a matter  of  course,  anyone  who  has,  or  can  have,  the  occa- 
sional use  of  a complete  microscope  cannot  do  better  than  use  it. 
Such  an  instrument  as  I have  here  is  very  suitable ; it  has  a 
very  short  tube,  with  an  interior  draw-tube,  and  this  is  an  ad- 
vantage, as  the  usual  long  tube  contracts  the  field  of  view  con- 
siderably. To  use  it  the  ‘‘objective  ” or  leDs  is  screwed  on  and 
the  eye-piece  removed  ; the  slide  bearing  the  object  is  placed  on 
the  stage  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  microscope  turned  down 
horizontally.  A beam  of  light  is  sent  through  the  object  and 
lens,  and  the  enlarged  image  received  on  the  ground  glass  of  an 
ordinary  camera.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  have  a com- 
plete microscope,  the  only  essential  pait  being  the  lens.  I am 
going  to  use  to-night  a lens  of  lj  inches  equivalent  focus,  and 
for  the  class  of  work  I have  mentioned  it  is  quite  powerful 
enough.  The  only  other  optical  appliance  needed  is  a condenser 
or  “ bull's  eye  lens,”  mounted  on  a stand.  Turning  to  the  rest 
of  the  apparatus,  there  is  first  an  ordinary  camera  from  which 
the  rising  front  has  been  removed,  and  iu  its  place  a piece  of 
wood  is  fitted  on  to  which  is  screwed  one  end  of  an  empty  cigar 
box,  and  through  both  of  these  is  cut  a hole  about  two  inches 
in  diameter.  In  the  other  end  of  the  box  is  bored  a hole  into 
which  the  objective  fits  tightly.  Below  the  box  is  fitted  a 
sliding  board,  which  carries  at  its  outer  end  a stage  to  support 
the  object,  and  a focussing  arrangement,  consisting  of  piece  of 
wood  travelling  on  three  little  brass  rods,  and  moved  by  a fine 
screw,  against  which  it  is  held  by  two  rubber  bands. 

To  use  this  apparatus  the  sliding- board  is  moved  outwards  or 
inwards  till  the  object  is  roughly  focussed,  and  the  adjustment 
completed  by  means  of  the  fine  screw.  The  size  of  the  object 
is  regulated  by  the  distance  of  the  ground  glass  from  the  lens, 
and  is  adjusted  by  the  ordinary  focussing-rack  of  the  camera. 
Should  great  magnification  be  required,  another  cigar-box  may 
be  added,  or  a double  convex  leus  may  be  used  as  amplifier. 
The  detail  in  these  minute  objects  cannot  be  well  seen  on  ground 
glass,  so  I have  removed  it,  and  substituted  a piece  of  glass 

• Abstract  of  a communication  to  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland 
Amateur  Photographic  Association, 
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coated  with  gelatiue  dissolved  in  milk.  The  lamp  is  a common 
single  wick  paraffine  one,  with  j -inch  wick,  burning  good  oil 
with  a considerable  quantity  of  camphor  dissolved  in  it.  It  would 
certainly  be  an  advantage  to  use  a more  powerful  lamp,  but  I 
wish  to  show  you  what  can  be  dorse  with  the  least  outlay.  The 
lamp  being  placed  about  six  inches  behind  the  object,  the  con- 
denser is  moved  about  between  them,  till  strong  and  even 
illumination  is  obtained. 

The  exposure  is  the  only  difficulty.  It  varies  with  every 
object  according  to  density  and  colour,  and  it  also  varies  with 
the  distance  between  lens  and  plate  ; experience  alone  can  teach 
this  part  of  the  process.  I am  now  going  to  expose  a plate  on 
the  tongue  of  the  honey-bee,  which  requires  about  eight  minutes, 
and  afterwards  one  on  a thin  slice  of  that  useful  material,  cigar- 
box  wood,  which  will  do  with  about  two  minutes. 

Very  rapid  plates  should  not  be  used,  as  there  is  always  some 
difficulty  in  obtaining  density  when  artificial  light  is  used. 
About  fifteen  sensitometer  is  quite  quick  enough.  A strong  and 
well  restrained  developer  should  be  used,  so  as  to  counteract  the 
tendency  to  thinness.  Last  winter  1 tried  soaking  the  plate  in 
very  strong  pyro  solution,  and  pouring  that  off,  then  flooding  the 
plate  with  ammonia  and  bromide.  This  method  was  very  suc- 
cessful, and  the  image  went  easily  and  rapidly  through  to  the 
back  of  the  film.  My  object  in  using  the  solutions  separately 
was  to  save  using  about  ten  grains  of  pyro  for  every  plate,  but  I 
noticed  that  it  was  a very  clean  way  of  developing.  Of  course 
prolonged  development  would  probably  give  density  just  as  well 
as  the  strong  pyro,  but  it  is  tiresome. 

The  application  of  photomicrographs  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  pre- 
paration of  lantern  slides,  and  the  enormous  magnification  thus 
obtained  displays  in  a most  striking  manner  the  wonders  of 
nature. 


SPOTS  ON  DEVELOPING. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  correspondent  complains  of  having 
transparent  spots  on  his  plates  on  developing.  rIhey  are, 
I have  no  doubt,  caused  by  dust  on  the  plates  before  ex- 
posing, and  as  the  latter  intercept  the  light,  would,  on  being 
removed  in  the  development,  leave  marks  which  on  fixing 
appear  transparent.  I think  he  will  find  a remedy  if  he 
will  adopt  the  method  I use  on  my  Swiss  tours.  I may 
say  that  out  of  some  hundred  of  plates  I have  exposed 
this  season,  almost  every  negative  is  perfectly  free  from 
spots. 

The  plates  should  be  packed  with  a thin  piece  of  pure 
paper  between,  and  not  in  grooved  boxes,  which  is  a 
great  source  of  dust  in  travelling  ; also  they  should  not  be 
placed  in  the  holders  till  they  are  required  for  use.  I need 
hardly  say  that  the  latter  should  be  thoroughly  dusted,  as 
also  the  interior  of  the  camera.  These  precautions  I take 
before  commencing  work  after  arriving  at  my  destination. 
I also  avoid,  if  possible,  keeping  the  plates  in  the  holders 
during  a long  journey,  as  dust  is  pretty  sure  to  accumulate, 
particularly  if  the  slides  are  not  well  constructed. 

I think,  if  your  correspondent  will  adopt  these  precau- 
tions, he  will  have  no  cause  to  again  complain. — I remain, 
dear  sir,  yours  truly,  W.  England, 


INDIA-RUBBER  AGAIN. 

Sir, — It  has  probably  been  the  experience  of  every 
photographer  that  he  would  like  to  intensify  a negative, 
but  has  been  unable  to  do  so  because  parts  would  be  too 
much  done.  Take,  for  example,  a picture  before  me  — 
instantaneous — a group  of  horses  watering  ; the  shore  — 
light  pebbles — exactly  exposed,  the  horses  wanting  inten- 
sification. If  the  whole  plate  were  intensified  the  shore 
would  be  a mass  of  snow.  By  covering  this  shore  with 
the  white  india-rubber  solution,  and  working  the  edge 
carefully  when  the  solution  is  moist,  to  avoid  hard  lines,  it 
is. waterproofed,  and  the  other  parts  can  be  intensified  at 
will.  1 have  worked  this  with  east  windows  of  churches 
with  good  effect,  and  have  succeeded  when  local  intensifi- 


cation with  brush  would  have  been  patchy.  The  india- 
rubber,  when  dry,  rubs  off  without  damaging  the  plate. 

W.  CoTKswoimi. 


EASTMAN  FILMS. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  recommend  the  use  of  the  following 
modification  of  Eder’s  ammonium  sulphite  developer  for 
Eastman  paper,  or  for  bromide  plates  generally  : — 

No.  1. — Pyrogallic  Solution. 

Pyrogallic  acid  64  grains 

Ammonium  sulphite  3 drachms 

Sulphurous  acid 3 ,, 

Water  to  make  up  4 fluid  ounces 

Mix. 

Each  drachm  contains  2 grains  pyro.  This  keeps  in- 
definitely. 

No.  2. — Ammonia  Solution. 

Bromide  of  ammonium  48  grains 

Strong  ammonia 2 fluid  drachms 

Water  to  make  1 fluid  ounce 

Mix. 

Add  half  a drachm  or  one  drachm  of  No.  1 to  each  ounce 
of  water,  according  as  the  subject  is  more  or  less  wanting 
in  contrast,  and  flow  over  film,  adding  No.  2 in  portions 
of  about  five  drops  at  a time,  until  sufficient  density  is 
gained.  As  this  developer  is  pretty  well  restrained,  it 
may  be  well  to  have  at  hand  a solution  of  ammonia  1 to  3, 
to  add  a drop  or  two  if  under-exposed.  This  developer 
gives  pure  black  and  white  on  Eastman  films. 

J.  Hodkinson. 


groteebwgs  of  jsomtifs. 

London  and  Provincial  PuOTOOuArnic  Association. 

A meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  1 5th  inst., 
W.  K.  Burton  in  the  chair. 

The  fading  of  a silver  print  was  drawn  attention  to  by  the 
Chairman,  in  an  example  which  had  been  for  some  months  in  tho 
Tropics.  The  producer’s  name  and  address  was  printed  upon 
both  sides  of  the  mount,  and  fading  was  especially  marked  on 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  letter-press. 

A.  L.  Henderson  said  that  some  years  ago  he  had  a large 
quantity  of  mounts  printed  with  bronze  powder,  and  he  often 
received  some  of  them  back  with  the  photographs  as  badly  faded 
as  that  shown  by  the  Chairman.  Unfortunately,  the  bronze 
spread  its  damaging  influence  to  other  photographs  in  the  same 
album. 

It  was  observed  that  only  certain  kinds  of  bronze  produced 
fading,  but  the  immunity  was  thought  to  be  due  to  some  sort  of 
protective  varnish  being  employed  in  the  manufacture. 

W.  M.  Ayres  contended  that  the  prints  were  not  carefully 
produced,  and  therefore  more  liable  to  sulphur  bleaching. 

The  subject  of  H.  S.  Starne’s  recent  article  on  lantern  slides 
having  been  introduced,  W.  E.  Debenuam  said  that  the  state- 
ment that  citrates  in  a chloride  emulsion  gave  cold  tones  was 
contrary  to  hi3  experience  and  that  of  many  others.  If  Mr. 
Starnes  obtained  cold  tones,  it  might  be  due  to  some  other  condi- 
tion, as,  for  instance,  the  use  of  ammonia. 

H.  S.  Starnes  replied  that  he  had  used  citric  acid  and  bi- 
carbonate of  soda  in  one  case,  and  obtained  cold  tones  ; those 
plates  had  been  shown  ; they  were  of  a bluish  black,  and  the 
image  was  thin.  He  then  proceeded  to  read  extracts  from 
“ Hardwich’s  Photographic  Chemistry,’’  upon  Citrate  of  Silver. 

W.  E.  Debenham  then  continued  at  some  length  in  order  to 
show  that  an  alkaline  condition  of  the  citrate,  or  a somewhat 
high  temperature,  might  have  been  the  cause  of  the  cold  tones 
spoken  of,  for  no  other  experimenter  except  Mr.  Starnes  had 
found  citrates  to  give  other  than  warm  tones.  The  reason  why 
Hardwich  mentioned  cold  tones  was  because  he  was  dealing  with 
paper,  and  that  would  be  distinctly  different  to  gelatine 
emulsions. 

A.  Cowan  had  made  positives  by  Captain  Abney’s  formula  of 
silver  citrate  and  chloride  in  equal  proportions,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  about  the  warm  tones  by  that  formula. 

The  Chairman  said  that  if  it  were  a fact  that  silver  citrat  e 
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could  be  made  to  give  either  warm  or  cold  tones,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  photographers  for  the  Society  to  decide  what 
the  conditions  were  ; and  he  proposed  a series  of  experiments  to 
be  carried  out  for  this  purpose. 

A Cowan  : For  warm  tones  use  half  citrate  and  half  chloride, 
and  no  more  heat  than  necessary  to  melt  the  gelatine. 

A.  L.  Henderson  thought  it  was  a matter  of  indifference 
whether  a blue  or  red  colour  was  obtained  in  printing,  if  toning 
was  resorted  to  afterwards.  Soms  fumed  papers  printed  blue, 
but  would  redden  quickly  enough  if  soaked  in  salt  and  water. 

W.  M.  Ayres  recommended  the  use  of  platinum  and  gold  for 
toning  lantern  slides  ; he  made,  in  separate  bottles,  stock  solu- 
tions of  the  chloride  of  these  metals,  the  strength  being  2 grains 
per  ounce.  For  steel-black  tones  he  used  the  former  without 
dilution  ; and  for  warmer  tones,  equal  parts  of  the  stock  solutions 
were  diluted  with  ten  parts  of  water. 

After  some  further  discussion  on  the  properties  of  citrates 
and  acetates  with  silver  in  gelatine,  the  members  were  invited 
to  form  themselves  into  a group  around  the  Chairman  in  order 
that  Mr.  Henderson  might  expose  some  rapid  plates  under  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  gas  lighting.  Four  exposures  were  made, 
13,  15,  CO,  and  5 seconds  respectively. 

Newcastle  Photographic  Association. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Newcastle  and  Northern  Counties 
Photographic  Association  w;is  held  in  the  Wood  Memorial  Hall 
on  October  1 3th,  Mr.  James  Downey  presiding. 

The  President,  Professor  HersCiiell,  gave  an  interesting 
address  on  the  progress  made  in  the  sciences  having  bearing 
upon  the  art  of  photography-,  including  heat,  light,  optics,  and 
chemistry,  and  the  discoveries  made  in  these  sciences  by  Galileo, 
Kepler,  Roger  Bacon,  Copernicus,  Priestley,  and  others.  He 
afterwards,  by  means  of  the  limelight,  exhibited  a number  of 
views,  one  of  which  was  an  excellent  view,  taken  by  Mr.  Grey, 
of  the  Flying  Scotchman  train  passing  through  Low  Fell  Station 
at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  per  hour. 

At  the  next  ordinary  meeting  in  November,  a competition, 
mainly  suggested  by  the  President,  will  take  place.  Professor 
Herschell  offers  a naturalist's  camera  and  appliances  as  a prize 
for  the  three  best  pictures  taken  by  a bona  fide  amateur  member 
of  the  Society.  In  addition,  the  members  of  the  council  offer, 
as  a second  prize,  a piece  of  apparatus,  value  not  to  exceed  two 
guineas. 


Bolton  Photographic  Society. 

The  October  meeting  was  held  at  the  Baths,  on  Thursday,  the 
8th  inst.,  Mr.  J.  C.  Sewell  in  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  had  been  read  and  confirmed,  Mr.  C.  L. 
Jackson,  Astley  Bridge,  was  elected  a member  of  the  Society. 

The  Hon.  Sec.  drew  attention  to  the  value  and  convenience 
of  Marion’s  new  compressed  pyro,  and  distributed  samples  to  the 
members  present. 

Time  permitting,  a lantern  exhibition  will  be  given  at  the 
November  meeting. 


Leicester  Photographic  Society. 

At  a meeting  held  in  the  Mayor’s  Parlor,  Old  Town  Hall,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  the  14th  inst.,  Mr.  S.  S.  Partridce  in  the 
chair,  it  was  resolved  to  form  a Photographic  Society  for 
Leicester  and  County,  to  be  called  “ The  Leicester  and  Leicester- 
shire Photographic  Society.”  The  following  officers  were  ap- 
pointed : — 

President — Mr.  W.  S.  Hobson. 

Vice-President — Mr.  George  Bankart. 

Committee — Messrs.  Toller,  Sculthorp,  Underwood,  and  Pochin. 

Treasurer — Mr.  Sculthorp. 

Jlonorary  Secretary  — Mr.  H.  Pickering,  High  Cross  Street. 

A code  of  rules  was  drawn  up  and  submitted  to  the  meeting 
seriatim,  and,  after  a little  discussion,  agreed  to  unanimously,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  his  able  assistance  closed 
the  meeting,  which  was  adjourned  until  November  11th. 


Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Photographic 
Association. 

TnE  first  monthly  meeting  of  the  Winter  Session  was  held  in 
the  room  of  the  Association,  180,  W.  Regent  Street,  on  Tues- 
day evening,  the  13th  inst.  ; Mr.  Hugh  Reid,  President,  in  the 
chair. 


The  following  new  members  were  admitted  : — Miss  Jessie  Gib- 
son,  Robert  C.  Graham,  Alfred  H.  Coulson,  George  Coulson, 
John  Rennie,  Thomas  Taylor,  Robert  G.  Paterson,  Simon 
Cameron,  W.  T.  Logan,  and  Robert  Fraser. 

The  Secretary  then  showed  a sample  box  of  Marion’s  com- 
pressed tablets  of  pyrogallic  acid,  which  seemed  especially  con- 
venient for  development  when  away  from  home. 

As  the  rooms  of  the  Fine  Art  Institute  could  not  be  had 
in  December,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Exhibition  be  held  in 
January. 

The  Prbsidest  then  read  a short  paper  on  “ The  Eastman 
Films  ” (see  page  684),  and  showed  some  of  the  paper  negatives, 
also  prints  from  same,  taken  both  before  and  after  oiliDg. 

John  R.  Reid  and  Ralph  Elder  also  handed  round  some  of 
their  results,  which  were  very  good. 

Some  conversation  ensuing,  it  was  generally  admitted  that  the 
films  were  very  satisfactory  results,  but  that  the  great  objection 
was  the  oiling  of  the  paper  with  castor  oil.  It  was  also  thought 
that  while  admirably  adapted  for  touring  purposes,  for  studio 
work  glass  would  still  hold  its  own. 

Mr.  Goodwin  then  repeated  his  demonstration  on  “Micro- 
Photography  ’’  (see  page  685),  showing  how  interesting  this 
branch  of  photography  could  be  made  for  winter  evenings,  and 
costing  almost  nothing.  Mr.  Goodwin  exposed  and  developed  a 
couple  of  plates  in  a thoroughly  satisfactory  manner.  These 
plates  were  developed  by  first  soaking  in  pyro  and  then  in  am- 
monia, &c.,  which  he  found  gave  excellent  results  without  a trace 
of  staining. 

After  the  usual  vote  of  thanks,  the  meeting  closed. 


Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  in 
the  Technical  Schools,  Princess  Street ; the  President,  the  Rev. 
H.  J.  Palmer,  in  the  chair. 

Colin  George  Day,  Heaton  Norris,  and  R.  0.  Gilmore  were 
elected  members. 

On  a discussion  raised  by  Dr.  TaTham,  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents,  some  valuable  hints  were  given  as  to  the  quality  and 
maximum  quantity  of  light  allowable  iu  the  dark-room. 

The  Council  had  made  arrangements  at  this  meeting  for  an 
exhibition  of  lantern  transparencies,  and  as  this  was  the  first  of 
its  kind  the  new  Society  had  held,  there  was  a large  attendance. 
Considerable  interest  was  shown  in  the  slides  of  the  members, 
many  of  whom,  having  only  taken  up  photography  with  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Society,  were  exhibiting  their  first  attempt  at  picture 
making.  From  a photographic  point  of  view  the  hundred  and 
sixty  pictures  thrown  upon  the  screen  were,  with  a few  excep- 
tions, extremely  good,  and  comprised  scenes  from  the  most 
picturesque  parts  round  Manchester,  as  well  as  general  land- 
scape views,  studies  of  animal  life,  copies,  statuary,  photo- 
micrographs, photographs  of  the  osteological  specimens  in  the 
museum  at  Owens  College  by  Mr.  Ward,  and  a fine  set  of  views 
from  Switzerland,  taken  by  the  President. 

The  following  gentlemen  brought  slides  for  exhibition  : — 
Messrs.  Bathe,  Flower,  Graham,  Duncan,  Harrison,  Hutchinson, 
Jameaux,  Lane,  Lomas,  Roddis,  Palmer,  Stanley,  and  Ward. 
Every  well-known  maker  of  transparency  plates  found  his 
exponent,  the  wet  and  the  dry  processes  being  pretty  equally 
divided. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Wilson  manipulated  his  own  lantern  in  an  admir 
able  manner,  and  at  the  close  of  the  exhibition  a cordial  vote  o 
thanks  was  accorded  to  him. 

A whole  plate  and  half-plate,  two  new  lenses  of  the  rapid 
type,  were  shown  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Aylward. 

Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Photographic 
Association. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  (for  September) 
October  14th,  Col.  Playfair,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

Some  preliminaries  having  been  gone  through,  Mr.  E.  Bkight- 
man  exhibited  the  Eastman  Roller  Slide  and  Paper,  emphasising 
its  excellent  construction  ; the  careful  manner  in  which  every 
little  detail  had  been  provided  for  ; the  exact  registering,  so 
valuable  a characteristic  ; and  the  noteworthy  lightness,  an 
8J  iuch  by  6J  inch  containing  a band  suffiient  for  twenty-four 
pictures,  weighing  less  than  two  double  slides  of  light  make, 
charged  with  four  plates.  Mr.  Brightuian  exhibited  a number 
of  paper  negatives  and  prints  therefrom. 

Mr.  Weight,  who  had  also  adopted  the  paper  films  and  roller 
slide,  brought  some  excellent  examples  for  the  inspection  of  the 
meeting,  and  remarked  that  there  was  a great  deal  in  the  oiling, 
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as  evinced  by  the  great  difference  in  those  which  formed  the 
apeaker’s  first  efforts,  and  one  which  had  beeu  oiled  by  the 
Company’s  representative  in  London,  the  latter  being  remark- 
ably transparent,  and  printing  very  beautifully.  It  had  been 
literally  boiled  in  castor  oil  for  a few  moments,  at  a temperature 
of  about  280°. 

The  Chairman  considered  it  to  be  a great  convenience  to  be 
able  to  use  sheets  or  the  roll  of  tissue,  but  should  think  it 
advisable  to  adopt  the  sheets  at  first  for  experimenting  upon. 
One  could  not  help  thinking  that  for  the  use  of  amateurs  glass 
plates  were  almost  doomed  as  regards  landscape  work. 

Mr.  Wright  stated  that  he  used  the  Platinotype  Company's 
sulpho-pyrogallol  for  development ; the  colour  resulting  was 
much  better  than  when  using  Eastman's  formula. 

H.  A.  H.  Daniel  presumed  that  a most  important  point  was 
to  use  a metal  dish,  and  keep  the  oil  really  boiling  when 
oiling.  He  was  delighted  to  find  that  varnishing  was  unneces- 
sary, as  he  considered  the  process  of  oiling  far  less  disagreeable 
than  varnishing. 

Mr.  E.  Brightman  was  quite  prepared  to  find  that,  to  ensure 
immunity  from  staining,  it  would  be  necessary  to  collodionize 
the  film  side. 

Mr.  Wright  suggested  squeegeeing  the  negative  on  to  a col- 
lodionized  plate  when  drying,  so  that  when  lifting  it,  it  would 
be  already  collodionized. 

Mr.  Stephens  thought  it  a great  advantage  to  be  able  to  use 
sheets  instead  of  the  roller,  if  desired. 

Mr.  Daniel  thought  it  was  not  one  of  the  least  of  its  advant- 
ages to  be  able  to  wash  the  negatives  in  the  same  apparatus  as 
the  prints. 

After  some  further  discussion  (during  which  very  few  could 
state  which  prints  exhibited  were  from  the  glass,  and  which 
from  the  paper  negatives),  a vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
Mr.  Brightman. 


'Mh  in  % jstubio. 

Photographic  Society  op  Great  Britain. — The  next 
monthly  technical  meeting  of  this  Society  will  take  place  on 
Tuesday  next,  October  27th,  at  8 p.m.,  in  the  Exhibition  Gallery, 
6,  Pall  Mall  East,  when  the  apparatus  and  appliances  now  on 
the  table  will  be  explained  by  the  exhibitors.  Also  on  Monday 
evening  next  (optical  lantern  night)  transparencies  will  be  shown, 
produced  by  members  of  the  Amateur  Field  Club. 

The  Identiscope. — -Mr.  F.  H.  Carter  writes  to  combat  the 
assertion  made  by  Mr.  Mathews  at  the  close  of  the  communica- 
tion from  him  which  appeared  in  our  last  issue,  to  the  effect  that 
the  identiscope  afforded  “ irrefutable  evidence  ” that  the  Tich- 
borne  Claimant  is  the  true  and  original  Tichborne.  Mr.  Carter 
suggests  that  if  the  identiscope  “ proves  ” that  which  an  accu- 
mulation of  facts— such  as  the  absence  of  tattoo  marks  where 
they  had  been  known  to  exist — disproves,  the  obvious  inference  is 
that  the  instrument  itself  is  untrustworthy.  Our  corres- 
pondent adduces  other  arguments  against  Mr.  Mathews'  proposi- 
tion, but,  as  he  remarks,  the  columns  of  the  Photographic  News 
are  not  intended  for  the  discussion  of  such  matters,  and  there- 
fore we  cannot  afford  space  for  disputation  on  the  question. 

Photography  applied  to  Topography.— At  a recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Captain  Mcessard  exhibited  a 
photographic  apparatus  adapted  to  topographical  purposes.  It 
enables  panoramic  views  to  be  taken,  which,  completed  by  some 
simple  topographical  work,  provide  a representation  of  a district 
on  a map.  The  obstacles  to  obtaining  panoramic  views,  owing 
to  the  necessity  of  emptying  glass  plates  and  several  of  them, 
have  been  met  by  Captain  Moessard’s  cylindrograph,  which  is 
not  bulky,  and  very  light.  The  sensitive  plates  are  necessarily  of 
a flexible  substance,  carried  by  a curved  frame.  The  positive 
proofs  can  be  arranged  in  a cylindrical  frame,  and  so  viewed  as 
to  present  a panoramic  view.  This  contrivance  is  called  a 
cyliodro scope. — Science  Monthly. 

Abstract  of  Chapman  Jones'  Lecture  at  the  Birkbeck 
Institute,  October  21st. — J.  H.  Schulze,  in  the  year  17^7, 
copied  writings  by  BunBhine  on  a surface  of  chalk  moistened  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  Lord  Brougham,  in  1796,  used  ivory  instead 
of  chalk,  and  got  pictures  by  using  a dark  chamber  with  a hole 
in  it.  The  Royal  Society  refused  to  publish  Lord  Brougham’s 
observation,  and  maintained  its  short-sighted  policy  towards 
photography  by  turning  a deaf  ear  to  Niepce  in  1827,  thus  driving 
him  and  the  subsequent  Daguerreotype  discovery  to  the  French 
Academy.  The  son  of  the  great  Wedgwood,  in  co-operation  with 


Humphrey  Davy,  got  photographic  pictures  in  silver  salts  in  1802, 
but  could  not  fix  them.  Hyposulphites  date  from  1819.  We 
do  not  know  what  light  is,  but  suppose  it  to  be  due  to  the  undu- 
lations of  “ luminiferous  ether,”  a substance  whose  properties 
can  be  neither  imagined  nor  described.  White  light  may  be 
divided  into  coloured  lights  by  various  means.  Light  causes 
fading  or  bleaching,  besides  producing  the  darkening  of  certain 
compounds  ; it  also  rots  or  destroys,  as  well  as  causing  the  pro- 
duction of  the  green  colouring  matter  of  plants  and  other  com- 
pounds. It  is  blue  and  violet  light  that  is  chiefly  thus  chemically 
active. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  October 
28th  will  be  “ Local  Intensification  and  Reduction.” 


ComsjJcmbfnts. 

***  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Pharmacy. — Most  of  the  formula:  used  in  toning  will  give  a 
purple  black  if  the  action  be  continued  long  enough.  There  are, 
however,  certain  conditions  necessary;  the  printing  must  be 
carried  to  a depth  which  is  only  admissible  with  a rich, 
powerful  negative ; from  a thin,  poor,  or  fogged  plate,  a rich 
black  print  is  not  to  be  expected.  Try  the  formula  with  chloride 
of  lime  given  in  the  Year-Book. 

William  Goode. — It  is  not  only  possible,  but  very  common,  to 
produce  lantern  slides  from  negatives  of  a larger  size.  A 
copying  camera  is  employed — that  is,  one  which  has  fittings  to 
hold  the  negative  at  one  end,  and  the  focussing  screen  at  the 
other,  with  the  lens  between.  Wet  collodion  is  generally 
employed,  but  emulsion  plates  may  be  used  ; but  they  should  be 
of  a kind  giving  perfectly  clear  shadows  and  good  range  of  tone. 
These  characteristics  are  more  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  slow 
plates  than  in  rapid  ones. 

W.  Goode. — Very  great  over-exposure  commonly  produces  a re- 
versed image ; so,  to  a certain  extent,  will  great  under-exposure 
when  the  film  is  affected  strongly  with  green  fog,  and  this  is 
developed  sufficiently  to  overpower  the  image  produced  by  light. 

J.  E.  Forrest.— Medium  for  retouching  is  generally  applied  after 
varnishing.  Rub  it  with  a soft  rag,  but  not  sufficiently  hard  to 
remove  the  whole  of  the  solution  from  the  varnished  surface. 

J.  W. — Forfar  is  a better  material  for  painting  backgrounds  upon 
than  calico  or  sheeting,  being  stronger;  but  it  is  difficult  to  pro- 
cure it  more  than  72  inches  wide.  Bed-tick  can  be  obtained  of 
86  inches  ; perhaps  that  will  answer  your  purpose. 

T.  B.  H. — The  brass  fittings  for  cimeras  are  specially  made  in  a 
department  of  the  camera  maker’s  workshop,  or  sent  out  to  some 
brass  finisher  to  make  to  order.  We  nre  not  aware  of  any  factory 
specially  for  their  manufacture,  but  certain  parts — nuts  and  screws, 
certainly — can  be  obtained  of  some  of  the  dealers  in  apparatus. 

Constant  Subscriber. — Liesegang’s  “Handbook  of  Photo- 
graphy” is  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  published  in  English.  The 
latest  German  edition  is  well  brought  up  to  date. 

E.  Ernest  Bilbrough. — The  subject  of  rendering  paper  trans- 
parent is  receiving  considerable  attention  just  n >w,  and  various 
methods,  old  and  new,  will  be  put  upon  their  trial. 

Harry  Pointer. — The  hanging  committee  undoubtedly  possess 
the  right  you  refer  to.  Unless  the  space  at  their  command  were 
unlimited,  they  must  of  necessity  exercise  that  right. 

W.  J.  Anckorn. — We  do  not  profess  to  answer  legal  questions  ; 
but  it  appears  to  us  that  in  adopting  the  wording  you  send  us, 
you  are  within  your  right. 

Litho. — Detailed  instructions  for  collotype  and  photo-litho  print- 
ing have  been  published  in  the  Photographic  News,  and  we 
cannot,  in  the  limits  of  this  column,  repeat  them. 

Walter  H.  Cox. — We  have  forwarded  your  offer  to  the  gentleman 
named. 

J.  McL. — Some  of  the  paper  cnaraellers,  whose  addresses  are  to  be 
found  in  the  London  Directory,  will  probably  bo  able  to  supply 
what  you  require. 

J.  C.  O’L. — We  believe  the  firm  has  changed  proprietorship,  and  is 
now  carried  on  under  another  title. 

J.  J.  Harrington. — It  is  undesirable  to  keep  ready  sensitised 
paper  so  long  as  for  it  to  become  discoloured  ; but  we  do  not  seo 
that  this  proceeding  is  likely  to  induce  subsequent  fading,  which 
is  probably  due  to  some  cause  that  you  have  not  traced. 

f jie  |)ji0toigrapjw  |fctos. 
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THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EXPOSERS.* 

Thi  influence  of  the  shape  of  the  aperture  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  light,  and  on  the  total  co-efficient  of  possible 
light  which  is  allowed  to  pass,  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Picker- 
ing. Six  forms  of  aperture  are  considered.  These  will 
be  readily  understood  by  reference  to  the  annexed  cuts. 

r'l  m M 

w LJ  H 

First  are  considered  slots  of  the  precise  forms  shown, 
the  length  (vertically)  being  taken  in  each  case  as  equal 
to  the  diameter  of  the  aperture  of  the  lens.  In  the  next 
three  “ the  slots  are  supposed  to  be  lengthened  out  by  the 
insertion  of  a square  between  the  terminations,  so  that  the 
length  down  the  middle  is  now  twice  the  breadth,”  or 
twice  the  diameter  of  the  aperture  of  the  lens. 

These  six  apertures  are  considered  first  as  forming  single- 
acting  shutters,  second  as  forming  double-acting  ; that  is 
to  say,  in  the  first  case  as  single  slots  moving  across  the 
aperture  of  the  lens,  in  the  second  case  as  double  slots 
moving  across  each  other  and  across  the  aperture  of  the 
lens  at  the  same  time.  An  exhaustive  analysis  illustrated 
diagramatically  gives  the  distance  which  the  shutter  will 
move  whilst  various  points  of  the  aperture  between  the 
lenses  are  exposed.  We  have  not  time  to  enter  into  con- 
sideration of  this  matter  further  than  to  say  that  the 
diagrams  show  that  in  the  case  of  all  slots  which  are  no 
longer  than  the  diameter  of  the  aperture  of  the  lens, 
whether  used  singly  or  two  crossing  each  other,  the  closing 
of  the  shutter  commences  at  the  same  instant  that  the 
opening  is  complete  ; in  other  words,  that  however  slow 
the  motion  of  the  shutter  may  be,  the  advantage  of  the 
full  aperture  of  the  lens  is  only  permitted  for  an  infinitely 
short  time  ; and  that  in  the  case  of  figure  1,  aperture  used 
as  a single  actor,  and  figures  1,  2,  and  3,  used  as  a doub'e 
actor,  some  parts  of  the  aperture  are  uncovered  for  only 
an  infinitely  short  period  of  time.  The  latter  fact  will  lead 
to  an  inequality  in  the  lighting  of  the  plate  ; or,  rather,  to 
an  inequality  additional  to  that  which  exists  already 
with  all  lenses,  if  the  shutter  be  placed  either  behind  or  in 
front  of  the  lens  ; but,  to  use  Mr.  Pickering’s  own  words, 
“ By  placing  it  between  the  lenses,  no  trouble  of  the  sort 
can  occur,  as  every  portion  of  the  aperture  exposes  all  parts 
of  the  plate  at  once.”  Besides  which,  there  is,  in  the  case 
of  a single  action  shutter  working  either  before  or  behind 


the  lens,  the  fact  to  be  taken  into  consideration  that 
although,  if  the  moyement  of  the  drop  be  uniform,  the 
foreground  and  the  top  of  the  picture  may  receive  the 
same  length  of  exposure,  they  will  not  receive  it  at  the  same 
time,  a curious  kiud  of  distortion  being  the  result  of  the 
want  of  coincidence  if  there  be  any  moving  object  in  the 
picture. 

Leaving  out  of  the  question  for  the  time  being  shutters, 
which  work  either  before  or  in  front  of  the  lenses,  “ since  all 
parts  of  the  aperture  between  the  lenses  are  of  practically 
equal  value,  it  is  evident  that  the  best-shaped  slot  is  that 
one  which  lets  through  the  maximum  amount  of  light  per 
unit  length  of  total  exposure.  That  will  be  the  slot  which 
gives  the  best  representation  of  the  dark  object,  with  the 
least  motion  of  the  bright  one  ” (of  something  in  motion 
which  it  is  desired  to  photograph). 

For  all  the  apertures  described,  used  both  single  and 
double,  Mr.  Pickering  has  worked  out  a series  of  figures  ; 
amongst  others,  ‘ 1 the  percentage  of  light  transmitted  by  the 
various  apertures  in  terms  of  the  theoretically  perfect  slot.” 
In  other  words,  the  co-efficient  of  light  allowed  to  pass  by 
the  shutter,  the  greatest  possible  being  taken  as  the  unit. 

The  highest  co-efficient  is  • 79 , and  this  is  by  the  elon- 
gated form  of  figure  2 in  double  action.  Next  follows  -72, 
the  elongated  form  of  figure  3 in  single  action  ; and  very 
near  that  comes  *71,  for  the  elongated  form  of  figure  1 in 
double  action. 

It  will  be  seen  that  tlie  highest  co-efficients  are  in  all 
cases  got  with  long  apertures.  If  the  apertures  were  still 
longer,  the  co-efficients  would  be  still  higher.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that,  with  the  same  speed  of  moving  parts,  a 
shorter  exposure  is  got  with  a double  action  shutter  than 
with  a single  action,  for  which  reason  the  former  is  to  be 
preferred,  although  it  presents  more  mechanical  difficulties 
of  construction  when  high  speeds  are  desired. 

It  is  sometimes  impossible  to  uee  a long  aperture,  especi- 
ally when  a short  exposure  is  required  with  a large  lens,  as 
the  shutter  simply  canuotbe  made  to  work  rapidly  enough. 
In  such  case  a sbott  aperture  must  be  used,  and  the  double- 
actiDg  form  will  be  found  the  best.  Figure  2 is  the  best 
form  of  aperture,  as  it  gives  the  highest  co-efficient, 
which,  however,  is  only  -57. 

The  remainder  of  the  paper  is  taken  up  with  description 
of  the  construction  of  a shutter,  and  as  supplement  there 
are  five  reproductions  from  negatives  which  have  received 
very  brief  exposures.  Of  these  we  think  the  most  remark- 
able is  that  “caused  by  dropping  a six-inch  stone  mortar 
into  a pail  from  a height  of  six  or  seven  feet.” 

We  conclude  with  a quotation  having  regard  to  the  best 
means  of  accelerating  the  spec  I of  moving  parts  : — 

As  to  the  driving  force  to  be  employed.  It  has  been  found 
that,  with  a very  sensitive  plate,  and  a rapid  rectilinear  lens,  an 
exposure  of  ^ sec.  was  sufficient  to  make  a fair  printing  nega- 
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live.  The  Meal  shutter  should  then  give  a minimum  exposure 
of  not  more  than  TJ-ri  of  a second,  and  a maximum  of  perhaps  !.  a 
second.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  aperture  between  the  lenses  is 
one  inch  in  diameter.  The  slot,  if  single,  must  then  be  capable 
of  moving  with  a maximum  velocity  of  two  inches  in  of  a 
second.  Theoretically  this  could  be  obtained  by  the  force  of 
gravity  alone  only  by  a fall  of  sixteen  feet.  But  a shutter  of 
these  proportions  is  evidently  out  of  the  question  ; therefore,  for 
rapid  exposures,  one  must  resort  to  springs.  Thesea  re  of  three 
kinds— india-rubber,  metallic  coiled,  and  metallic  spiral.  The 
former  are  convenient  and  cheap,  but  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  give 
uniform  results.  Coiled  springs,  after  they  are  wound  up  two 
or  three  turns,  unwind  with  a nearly  constant  velocity,  so  that, 
if  there  is  to  be  much  variation  in  the  exposures  (for  example,  a 
ratio  greater  than  1 to  3 or  1 to  4),  we  must  resort  to  complicated 
gearing.  For  those  who  are  satisfied  with  these  small  ratios  and 
comparatively  long  exposures,  as  those  who  are  engaged  in 
photographing  yachts  exclusively,  a coiled  spring  leaves  little  to 
be  desired,  as  it  is  compact  and  readily  carried.  * On  the  other 
hand,  if  one  wishes  to  vary  the  exposure  through  a large  range, 
such  as  1 to  100,  or  to  get  au  exposure  of  less  than  of  a second, 
the  drop-shutter  arrangement  offers  peculiar  advantages. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

[Fourth  Notice.] 

Morgan  and  Kidd  send  a number  of  enlargements  on 
gelatino-bromide  paper  (Nos.  62,  84,  234,  256,  and  517), 
and  two  (Nos.  301  and  327)  ou  opal  glass,  the  same 
material  that  some  exhibitors  describe  as  porcelain.  The 
enlargements  are  good,  but  the  original  negatives  show 
various  grades  of  artistic  merit,  and  are  presumably  the 
work  of  several  hands.  Harry  Tolley  sends  a number  of 
views  (Nos.  70,  85,  532,  and  533)  displaying  considerable 
judgment  and  taste,  but  some  of  them  are  injured  by  the 
piinting-in  of  the  sky  over  the  trees  and  distance. 

“ Grasmere  and  Itydal  ” (No.  72),  a panoramic  view  by 
T.  A.  Green,  is  a picture  to  look  at  and  remember  with 
pleasure.  There  is  one  drawback  to  it  in  a shade  on  the 
water  near  the  middle  of  the  picture,  which  strikes  us  as 
being  artificially  produced.  No.  561  is  a scene  with  a tree 
in  the  foreground,  the  branches  of  which  reach  to  the  top 
of  the  picture,  and  stand  out  clear  against  the  sky.  The 
natural  brightness  which  freedom  from  halation  and  arti- 
ficial treatment  gives,  is  made  the  more  striking  by  the 
pi-oximity  of  a photograph  in  which  the  edge  of  the  foliage 
is  weak  from  beiug  shaded,  to  allow  of  printing-in  an 
artificial  sky,  that  has  been  in  turn  partly  printed  over  the 
weakened  foliage.  Of  Adam  Diston’s  “ Mending  the 
Nets”  (No.  76),  and  “ A Smoker  ” (No.  77),  we  prefer  the 
latter.  A “View  at  Morpeth”  (No.  81)  is  by  J.  George 
Gibson,  who  also  shows  a picture  of  a boat  (No.  207). 
The  mast  and  rigging  are  much  weaker  than  the  hull,  as  if 
they  were  enveloped  in  a special  fog  of  their  own,  ap- 
parently due  to  their  having  been  partially  shielded  during 
printing,  and  then  having  a “sky  ” printed  over  them. 

“ Blackberrying  ’’  (No.  86),  by  E.  A.  Maxwell,  would  be 
very  goo  1 but  for  the  figure  to  the  right,  whose  hand  has 
moved  a good  deal,  and  who  lacks  the  naturalness  of  pose 
of  the  other  model.  Nos.  225,  226,  and  227,  are  woodland 
scenes  with  figures  representing  action.  No.  490  is  a frame 
of  views  with  some  powerful  elfects,  but  in  one  or  two  the 
trees  are  somewhat  harsh,  as  if  from  under-exposure. 
“ Caldicot  Castle  ” (No.  88),  by  II.  Forsyth,  is  one  of  a 
series  of  large  photographs  mounted  in  optical  contact  with 
the  glass.  Of  these  we  prefer  No.  659,  “Clifton  Suspen- 
sion Bridge.”  “ Sandown  Bay”  (No.  96),aud  “A  Rolling 
Wave”  (No.  263),  by  J.  Milman  Brown,  are  photographs 
with  sea  and  sky  that  remind  us  of  the  effective  pictures 
produced  some  thirty  years  ago  by  Gustav  l.e  Grey  ; we 
think,  however,  that  the  first  named  picture  has  suffered 
somewhat  from  partial  nnsking  during  the  printing. 
Ollier  exhibits  by  the  same  hand  are  Nos.  131,  447,  558, 
and  an  “Old  Oak  Tree,  the  Landslip”  (No.  571).  This 
charming  picture  represents  a fine  old  tree  in  the  fore- 


ground, boldly  delineated,  yet  without  harshness,  and 
foliage  well  mat ked  as  belonging  to  vaiied  distances.  In 
a path,  some  little  way  off,  stand  two  figures,  just  where 
they  assist  the  picturesque  effect,  without  any  of  that 
consciousness  of  forming  the  subject  of  a photograph  that 
is  ofteu  apparent.  It  is  a pity  to  have  to  find  any  fault 
with  such  au  excellent  work,  but  there  is  a little  halation 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  branches  which  somewhat  mars 
the  perfection  of  the  whole. 

In  No.  99,  “ At  Ilivington,”  by  Edwin  Smithells,  the 
foreground  and  middle  of  the  picture  compose  very  well. 
Some  trees  to  the  right  are  rather  heavy  in  the  trunks, 
and  at  the  top  the  foliage  is  in  parts  weak.  “A  Bit  on 
Loch  Katrine,”  by  the  same  exhibitor,  is  a really  tine 
picture.  The  sky  is  here  not  printed  too  dark,  but  of  a 
clear  delicate  tone,  which  at  the  same  time  allows  the 
white  clouds  to  tell,  and  the  trees  to  stand  out  with  their 
proper  force.  This  picture,  and  others  by  the  same  hand 
(Nos.  578  and  615),  show  good,  genuine  photography  com- 
bined with  artistic  perception,  and  the  style  produced  by 
this  union  is  worthy  of  study. 

Charles  Reed  sends  “The  Meet,”  a hunting  scene,  which 
shows  naturalness  of  grouping,  aud  is  good,  considering  the 
difficulties  of  the  subject.  The  figures  are,  however, 
somewhat  under-exposed,  and  the  tree-tops  out  of  focus. 
No.  292,  “The  Gipsies,”  is  a frame  containing  several 
groups  of  the  character  indicated  by  the  title.  “ Forbidden 
Fruit  ” (Nos.  102  and  103),  by  Malcolm  II.  Clerk,  strike 
us  as  stagy  ; other  exhibits  l>y  the  same  hand  are  Nos. 
652  and  673. 

Lieut.  C.  E.  Gladstone  contributes  a fr  ame  of  interiors 
of  Salisbury  Cathedral  (No.  104),  printed  irt  platinotype. 
The  illumination  in  these  pictures  is  remarkably  equal ; 
the  avoidance  of  large  heavy  shadows,  so  common  in 
photographs  of  interiors,  gives  to  these  pictures  a good  deal 
of  the  character  of  fine  engraviugs.  “ At  Southampton  ” 
(No.  108),  a quarter-plate  seascape,  is  by  Johtr  Lewis,  who 
also  shows  an  enlargement  of  the  same  (No.  574).  In  this 
picture  the  whole  is  in  harmony — the  sky  apparently 
natural ; the  water  with  its  merry  ripple  in  the  front,  and 
the  vessel  in  the  centre,  make  up  an  admirable  whole. 

Lieut.  Hawker  sends  an  interesting  series  of  photo- 
graphs, showing  the  rise  and  fall  of  a column  of  water 
thrown  up  by  a submarine  explosion.  G.  F.  W.  Sage  ex- 
hibits Nos.  100,  237,  500,  and  612,  of  which  No.  500,  “A 
Whale,”  is  the  most  striking.  “ Prince  Alfred’s  Shrine,” 
three  views  by  G.  Fowler  Jones,  printed  in  platinotype, 
have  very  much  the  dingy  appearance  of  faded  silver 
prints.  One  of  them,  however,  is  very  . picturesque  ; 
“ Studies  of  Fir  Trees”  (No.  515)  are  bright  and  clear. 
.T.  T.  Blair  sends  a frame  of  seven  “ Views  in  North 
Wales”  (No.  116).  The  centre  picture  of  this  set  is  a 
very  striking  example  of  a fault  which  occurs  in  too  many 
of  the  landscapes  exhibited.  The  edges  of  the  trees  aud 
the  distance  have  been  so  vignetted  away  to  make  room 
for  printing-in  the  sky,  that  the  effect  is  produced  of  a 
dissolving  view  duriug  the  change  from  a tree  picture  to  a 
cloud  one.  There  is  something  of  the  same  effect  in  the 
central  picture  on  the  frame  (No.  67 2),  “ Weeping  Birches.’ 

F.  W.  Broadliead  contributes  a fine  set  of  interiors  of 
Belvoir  ( lastle  (Nos.  117  and  253);  one  from  the  last- 
numbered  frame  forms  the  subject  of  our  supplement  this 
week,  and  another  is  repioductd  on  a small  scale  ou  p.  691. 
Two  other  frames  (No.  229).  “4 he  Sleeping  Photo- 
grapher,” and  No.  230,  “ The  Village  Blacksmith,’’  serve 
to  d’splay  the  artist's  ability  in  another  fielJ.  Nos.  1 18  to 
121  are  four  scenes  by  Tho».  Galloway,  of  which  the  Fish 
Quay,  Noith  Shields,  would  be  lvallv  good  if  the  sky  had 
not  been  printed  uneaturaily  dark.  No.  174,  “ The  Sunny 
llouis  of  Childhood,”  is  so  much  under-exposed,  that  the 
chi’dren’s  faces  have  to  be  lo>keil  for,  and  in  the  case  of 
one  of  the  children,  the  search  proved,  so  far  as  we  were 
concerned,  unsuccessful.  A hat  and  holy  suggested  that 
there  should  be  a face  between  them,  but  we  could  not 
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find  it.  Nos.  122,  17G,  177,  and  469,  portraits  by  A.  («. 
Dew  Smith,  are  too  dark  and  heavy  to  meet  with  general 
approval.  W.  W.  Winter  sends  a number  of  portrait 


studies  (Nos.  125,  126,  311,  312,  313,  314)  displaying  good 
sound  photography,  and  bold  and  skilful  lighting  ; Le  also 
has  “ A Sr.owy  Morn"  (No.  387). 


Harry  Pointer’s  “ Studies  from  Nature  ” (No.  127),  is  a 
frame  which,  in  addition  to  some  good  pictures  of  cats  and 
dogs,  aud  a portrait  group  playing  chess,  contains  a number 
of  cabiuet  portraits  which  are  as  much  studies  from  nature 
as  cabinet  portraits  generally  are.  In  No.  129,  “Going  a 
Milking,”  a composition  picture  by  Harry  Hughes,  the 
“ composition”  is  a little  too  evident  ; the  figure  in  some 
parts  looks  cut  out  and  stuck  on  to  the  background. 
No.  261  is  a set  of  tree  pictures,  some  of  which  are  rather 
heavy.  No.  130,  “breaking  Waves,”  is  by  S.  H.  It.  Sal- 
mon, who  also  shows  a number  of  village  street  scenes, 
some  of  them  picturesque,  but  having  plain  white  skies. 
Even  this,  however,  is  better  than  the  confusion  produced 
by  vignetted  trees  and  print  ed- in  skie3  that  so  largely  pre- 
vail in  the  present  exhibition. 

Valentine  Blanchard  sends  three  large  head  studies 
(No.  134,  138,  159),  of  which  the  last  mentioned,  an 
“ Italian  Boy,”  pleases  us  most. 

Robinson  aud  Thompson  send  a fine  large  view  of 
Amalfi  (No.  135),  and  another  view  of  the  same  place 
(No.  168).  They  also  send  a frame  (No.  432),  scenes  in 
Tangiers,  Malta,  Italy,  and  Sicily, containing  a number  of 
interesting  scenes,  including  the  two  of  Amalfi,  from  which 
Nos.  135  and  168  have  been  enlarged.  “ A Gateway, 
Tangiers”  (No.  462),  is  a very  fine  picture,  ineluding  agate- 
way and  an  Arab  figure  and  donkey  ; the  figure  is  ex- 
ceptionally well  caught. 


BROADHKAD  — 3LKKP1NO  rUOTOG  RA  PUSH. 


No.  140  is  one  of  a series  of  fine  eidargements  by  the 
Autotype  Company.  The  superscription  upon  this  parti- 
cular one,  “ John  Ruskin  (untouched  enlargement  from 
negative  by  Barraud),”  may  mislead  those  not  versed  in 
photographic  procedure.  The  enlargement  is  no  doubt 
untouched,  as  stated  ; the  retouching,  of  which  there  seems 
to  have  been  an  unstinted  amount,  having  probably  been 
done  upon  the  original  negative. 

Luke  Berry  sends  a beautiful  pair  of  snow  scenes 


(Nos.  141  and  141),  which,  however,  we  should  have  pre- 
ferred to  see  a little  re-inforced  in  development  or  by  in- 
tensification. They  are,  howeVer,  truly  artistic  produc- 
tions. Nos.  142  and  143  are  rus'ic  scenes  ; and  232  and 
391  represent  incidents  in  humble  life.  _ ^ 

Mavins  and  Vivash  send  some  powerfully  lighted  bust 
portraits  (Nos.  145  and  255)  ; they  show  artistic  feeling, 
but  the  shadows  on  the  flesh  are  too  heavy  for  most  tastes. 
The  Rev.  H,  B,  Hare  sends  four  12  by  10  landscapes 
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mounted  in  optical  contact.  There  is  in  these  pictures  an 
avoidance  of  coarse  shadows,  due  no  doubt  in  great  part  to 
sufficient  exposure  having  been  given  to  allow  of  proper 
detail  appearing  throughout.  No.  148  has  the  fault 
(so  cornmou)  of  trees  and  sky  being  vignetted  into  each 
other-. 

No.  154,  “ The  Fortune  Teller  and  other  Studies,"  is  a 
frame  containing,  besides  two  fortune-telling  pictures — 
one  of  which  we  reproduce — three  field  scenes.  The  back- 


ground of  the  one  we  have  selected,  consisting  simply  of 
grass  and  field  plants,  is  very  well  chosen,  and  does  not 
distract  the  eye  from  the  figures.  No.  636,  “ The  Old 
" ell,”  is  also  a pleasing  picture.  No.  157,  “ Jesmond 
Dene,’’  by  John  Jackson,  is  a beautiful  scene,  artistically 
treated.  No.  502  is  an  enlargement  from  the  same  negative 
“ "V  iews  of  the  Engadine,  Switzerland,”  by  W.  Muller 
(Nos.  161  to  163),  have  already  been  mentioned  when 
speaking  of  the  medal  pictures ; we  now  only  refer  to 
them  as  illustrations  of  the  natural  beauty  given  to  a 
picture  by  absence  of  halation,  and  of  that  “dodging ” of 
the  sky,  from  which  so  many  of  the  landscapes  exhibited 
suffer. 

( Mme.  Marie  Roze  (No.  165),  by  the  London  Stereoscopic 
Company,  is  a portrait  of  a lady  standing  upon  a carpet  or 
tloorcloth,  with  a wooded  background.  Oue  foot  is  placed 
upon  a property  set  of  steps,  and  a hand  rests  upon  a photo- 
grapher’s balustrade.  Other  exhibits  by  this  firm,  en- 
larged portraits,  without  accessories  of  the  character  re- 
ferred to,  are  much  to  be  preferred.  “ Views  in  Chester- 
held  House”  (No.  166),  by  Dickinsons,  display  good 
sound  photography. 

Chaile3  Andre  sends  some  excellent  “Views  Inside 
Westminster  Abbey"  (No.  167),  described  as  being  on 
plates,  of  own  make  ; ” and  some  charming  “ Views  in 
oi  kshire  and  Durham’  (No.  192).  In  these  pictures  there 
is  a beautiful  aerial  perspective,  due,  no  doubt,  partly  to 
leir  having  received  a proper  exposure,  and  partly  to  good 
plates  and  judicious  development.  J.  Daniels  has,  besides 


“ Under  Way  ” (No.  169),  a group  (No.  340)  in  which  all 
the  figures  are  looking  at  the  camera  ; and  a picture, 
“ Nearing  Home  " (No.  341),  which  we  much  prefer  to 
either  of  his  other  exhibits.  In  this  picture  the  sky  is 
goo ),  and  the  effect  of  the  sea  is  placid  and  soothing,  in 
harmony  with  the  idea  of  that  rest  after  labour  to  which 
the  occupants  of  the  boat  are  antitied. 


NOTES  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

Fall  Meeting  of  tiie  Society  of  Amateur  Photo- 
graphers of  New  York — Development  of  Paper 
Negatives— Improved  Camera — Combined  Hoover 
Shutter  and  Diaphragm — The  Great  Flood  Rock 
Explosion — Improved  Electrical  Standard  of 
Light. 

During  the  summer  months  the  chief  excitement  among 
photographers  here  has  been  the  meeting  of  the  Buffalo 
Convention,  which  appeared  to  be  more  satisfactory  in 
several  respects  than  the  Cincinnati  Convention  of  1884, 
as  shown  by  the  reports  and  papers  published  in  previous 
numbers  of  the  News.  Taper  negatives,  and  the  ingenious 
yet  simple  apparatus  for  making  them,  have  been  the  most 
prominent  novelty  of  the  seaion,  and  will,  doubtless, 
suggest  further  improvements  which  will  be  likely 
to  simplify  the  process.  The  advantage  paper  possesses 
for  large  sized  pictures,  aud  the  avoidance  of  hala- 
tion on  inttriors,  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  some 
24  by  36  negatives  we  were  recently  shown,  made  by  Rock- 
wood,  of  one  or  two  interiors,  of  churches  and  a life-sized 
direct  portrait  of  Robert  Bonner,  the  owner  of  the  New 
York  Ledger,  and  also  some  of  our  fastest  horses.  The 
prints  were  entirely  free  from  grain,  and  as  distinct  as  if 
made  upon  glass. 

In  introducing  apparatus  of  such  high  order  of  work- 
manship, the  Eastman  Dry  Plate  Company  have  raised 
the  standard  of  good  apparatus,  and  rendered  a service 
which  will,  in  the  future,  be  appreciated  by  amateurs. 
Some  of  the  first  photographs  made  on  their  films  were 
exhibited  before  our  Amateur  Society  here  about  a year 
ago,  and  at  its  recent  September  meeting  the  new  process 
was  practically  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Cooper,  who  deve- 
loped negatives  at  the  meeting  taken  on  the  same  day  by 
means  of  the  improved  holder.  Respecting  the  develop- 
ment of  the  negatives,  Mr.  Cooper  forcibly  illustrated  the 
advisability  of  commencing  with  a weak  solution,  and  this 
is  about  the  way  he  did  it. 

Before  commencing  his  demonstration  in  development,  he 
mentioned  that  he  had  gone  out  in  the  afternoon  to  make  some 
instantaneous  exposures  to  be  used  in  demonstration  ; but  the 
sun  had  gone  back  on  him,  and  so  he  had  to  make  all  his  instan- 
taneous pictures  without  sunlight  direct.  He  didn’t  expect 
much  of  them,  but  would  try  to  do  the  best  with  them  under 
the  circumstances.  They  were  made  from  the  dock,  and  exposed 
upon  the  steamer  Shady  Hide,  near  Fulton  Ferry ; looking 
towards  the  bridge,  it  would  appear  in  most  of  them.  The  time 
was  between  three  and  four  o’clock.  The  stop  used  was  about 
half  inch  ; a lens  of  13-iuch  back  focus,  aud  zf  inches  diameter. 
The  shutter  used  is  known  as  the  Prosch,  and  was  worked  at 
about  three-fourths  of  its  greatest  speed. 

The  lights  being  all  turned  out— with  the  exception  of  one 
burner  with  a ruby  chimney  attached — Mr.  Cooper  commenced 
development,  aided  by  Mr.  Jones,  who  did  the  cutting  of  the 
paper  from  the  spool. 

The  developer  used  was  from  the  formula  given  hereinafter, 


d was  composed  of — 

No.  1 

2 ounces 

No.  2 

2 

Water  

32  ;; 

This  being  very  dilute,  the  paper  sheets,  after  having  been 
soaked  in  water  about  twenty  seconds  each,  were  placed  as 
rapidly  as  possible  into  it,  and,  after  an  interval  of  about  two 
minutes — which  were  occupied  by  Mr.  Cooper  answering 
questions,  from  various  members,  pertaining  to  development — 
the  images  began  to  appear.  There  were  ten  8 by  10  negatives 
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in  the  developer,  being  developed  simultaneously.  After  the 
fmvjes  had  presented  themselves  fully,  and  were  allowed  to 
advance  sufficiently  far  enough  to  admit  of  the  amount  of  detail 
in  the  shadow  expected  from  such  being  seen,  Mr.  Cooper  made 
the  addition  of  sixty  grains  of  pyro,  dissolved  in  two  ounces  of 
water,  with  200  grains  soda  carbonate,  when  immediately  the 
intensifying  began,  and  the  negatives  rapidly  increased  in 
density.  As  soon  as  development  was  complete— which  was 
judged  after  the  negatives  presented  about  one  and  a-half  the 
strength  of  an  unfixed  dry  plate — they  were  placed,  after 
thorough  rinsing,  by  Mr.  Jones  for  half  a minute  in  a solution 
composed  of — 

Common  alum 16  ounces 

Water 64  „ 

After  which  they  were  transferred,  without  further  rinsing,  to 
a bath  consisting  of — 

Hyposulphite  of  soda 8 ounces 

Water  32  „ 

In  all  these  operations  the  negatives  were  treated  as  nearly 
simultaneously  as  possible.  The  fixing  was  quickly  accom- 
plished, which  was  apparently  the  result  of  the  solution  acting 
on  the  negative  on  both  sides.  This  fact  holds  good  in  the 
process  of  washing  also,  greatly  facilitating  that  operation. 

Following  the  development,  the  following  questions 
were  asked  by  the  President,  and  answered  by  Mr. 
Cooper  : — 

The  President. — How  do  you  varnish  the  paper  negatives  ? 

Mr.  Cooi’ER. — I do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  varnish  them, 
except  possibly  in  the  case  of  portraiture,  when  it  is  desired  to 
specially  protect  the  retouching.  The  process  of  oiling  renders 
the  surface  of  the  negative  repellent  to  moisture,  and  is  there- 
fore quite  as  good  a protector  as  varnish. 

The  President. — Please  explain  the  process  of  oiling. 

Mr.  Cooper. — The  negative  being  washed,  and  thoroughly 
dried  either  by  squegeeing  to  the  surface  of  an  oiled  glass,  from 
which  it  will  fall  when  perfectly  dry,  or  by  laying  back  down  on 
clean  paper,  is  ready  for  oiling.  To  oil,  it  is  well  to  provide, 
first,  a pad  consisting  of  about  six  thicknesses  of  folded  manilla 
paper.  On  this  lay  the  negative,  face  dowD,  and  with  a thick 
bunch  of  flannel  or  cotton-wool  swab  the  back  with  castor-oil. 
using,  say,  a tea-spoonful  for  a 5 X S negative.  Then  with  a flat 
iron,  as  hot  as  is  generally  used  for  laundry  purposes,  rapidly 
smooth  it  with  an  even  pressure  all  over,  following  the  path  of 
the  iron  rapidly  with  the  swab  of  cotton,  which,  being  saturated 
with  oil,  fills  rapidly  the  pores  of  the  paper  as  soon  as  they  are 
freed  from  the  air  in  them  by  the  heat.  A negative,  when 
properly  oiled,  should  present  an  even  dark  surface,  without  any 
appearance  of  grain  or  mottle.  It  is  only  necessary  after  this 
operation  to  wipe  the  free  oil  from  both  the  face  and  back  of  the 
negative,  drying  the  face  as  carefully  as  you  can,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  print  in  the  ordinary  manner  by  laying  it  on  glass  of 
suitable  size  and  bringing  the  sensitive  paper  in  even  contact  by 
pressure.  No  fears  need  be  entertained  of  injury  to  the  print 
from  the  presence  of  oil.  In  my  experience  so  far,  I have  not 
seen  a single  print  that  was  injured  by  the  presence  of  oil. 
Although  1 have  seen  many  that  certainly  had  oil  on  them, 
which  could  only  be  seen  by  holding  them  up  so  as  to  transmit 
the  light,  it  was  quite  impossible  to  see  it  on  the  surface. 

[Here  some  prints  were  shown  to  demonstrate  this  fact]. 

The  President. — Can  lantern  transparencies  be  made  from 
these  negatives  that  will  show  no  grain  when  projected  on  the 
screen  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.— My  own  experience  is  limited  on  this  point,  but 
I will  state  that  of  a gentleman  who  ordered  a full  outfit  to 
make  pictures  in  the  Yosemite  for  lantern  transparencies,  a 
branch  of  the  profession  he  devotes  himself  to  exclusively.  His 
decision  in  favour  of  paper  was  made  only  after  he  bad  practi- 
cally satisfied  himself  of  the  possibility  of  making  perfect  slides 
from  the  paper  negative. 

The  President. — ’What  is  your  reason  for  starting  develop- 
ment slowly,  and  finishing  subsequently  with  stronger  solu- 
tions ? 

Mr.  Cooper.— My  reasons  were  three  : First,  because  1 was 
desirous  of  speaking  on  the  development  while  at  work,  and 
wanted  time  to  do  so  ; second,  developing  ten  at  once  needed  a 
dilute  starter,  so  as  to  control  them  more  readily  ; third,  very- 
dilute  developers  have  the  tendency  to  make  thin  flat  negatives 
full  of  detail,  but  weak.  I obtain  this  result  first,  and  then 
rapidly  intensify  by  my  addition  of  strong  pyro.  This  gives  me 


softness  of  detail,  if  wanted,  or  extreme  density,  if  desired. 
The  development  of  paper  negatives  should  be  continued  until 
the  image  presents  about  from  one  and  a half  to  twice  the 
density  of  a glass  plate. 

The  President. — In  the  formulas  you  employ,  do  you  use  437 
or  480  grains  to  the  ounce  ? 

Mr.  Cooper. — All  formulas  for  this  work  should  be  made  up 
at  480  grains  to  the  ounce,  except  in  the  case  of  the  No.  2 solu- 
tion, which  i3  based  on  437  grains  to  the  ounce. 

The  President. — How  do  you  judge  when  a negative  is  pro- 
pel ly  fixed  ? 

Mr.  Cooper. — By  looking  through  it  as  with  a plate.  The 
appearance  is  marked,  and  cannot  be  mistaken.  Wherever 
the  bromide  of  silver  remains,  an  opaque  appearance  is  pre- 
sented. 

The  President. — What  light  do  you  prefer  for  develop- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Cooper. — Either  yellow  post  office  paper,  or  given  and 
yellow  cathedral  glass,  if  of  safe  tint  and  density. 

The  following  is  his  formula 
No.  1. 

Sulphite  sodium  crystals,  pure  (480  grs.  tooz.)...  6 iz. 

Distilled  or  boiled  water  ...  ...  ...  ...  32  ,, 

Pyrogallic  acid  480  err. 

No.  2. 

Carbonate  soda,  pure  (437  grs.  to  oz.) 4 < z. 

Water  32  ., 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  may  bo  some  drawbacks  iu 
the  amateur  getting  the  paper  well  oiled,  as  from  the  nature 
of  castor  oil  it  will  dry  out  in  spots  occasion  illy. 

In  addition  to  the  demonstration,  an  improved  Farrell 
camera  for  instantaneous  pictures  was  shown  by  Mr.  Beach 
for  4 by  5 plates. 

The  camera  proper  is  enclosed  iu  a neatly-covered  black 
leather  box.  The  rear  of  the  camera  is  provided  with  a ground 
glass  for  focussing,  which  is  attached  to  upright  springs.  The 
plate-holder  is  put  in  place  by  pubiog  the  ground  glass  back, 
and  slipping  it  down  between  the  glass  and  the  camera.  The 
conical  metal  front  portion  of  the  camera  slips  over  the  tube  of 
the  lens,  and  at  the  joint  is  lined  with  billiard  cloth  to  make  it 
light-tight.  To  focus,  a clamping  screw  is  released,  and  the  back 
of  the  camera  is  then  quickly  drawn  iu  or  out  by  tbe  hand. 

A shutter  rotates  between  the  lenses,  and  is  operated  by  a flat 
spring,  the  tension  of  which  cau  be  easily  increased  or  decreased. 
Directly  adjacent  to  and  in  front  of  the  shutter,  working  verti- 
cally between  the  lenses  and  in  the  same  plane,  is  a diaphragm 
disc,  which  rotates  on  its  own  axis  similar  to  the  discs  in  wide- 
angle  lenses,  enabling  the  operator  to  quickly  bring  any  sized 
diaphragm  into  position,  thereby  dispensing  with  loose  dia- 
phragms, The  arrangement  permits  the  camera  to  be  used  for 
a time  exposure  with  a small  stop  when  desired. 

The  releasing  trigger  is  provided  at  its  lower  end  with  a direct 
attachment  to  the  piston  of  a pneumatic  cylinder,  which  latter 
is  connected  by  a flexible  rubber  pipe  to  a coupling  tube  fixed 
in  one  side  of  the  box.  The  rubber  bulb  and  its  tube  is,  by  a 
very  simple  device,  easily  and  quickly  fastened  to  and  removed 
from  the  coupling  tube  on  the  outside  of  the  box.  The  trigger 
can,  by  this  means,  be  operated  by  pneumatic  power  when  the 
bulb  is  compressed  in  the  usual  way,  or  it  can  be  independently 
worked  by  pressure  on  a spring  button  on  the  outside  corner  of 
the  box.  The  shutter  can  be  set  for  time  exposures  when 
desired,  and  quickly  closed  by  pressure  on  the  releasing  trigger. 
The  box  has  a dovetail  metal  plate  secured  to  its  bottom,  which 
allows  it  to  be  fastened  on  to  the  metal  head  of  a tripod  by  a 
sliding  motion,  thus  dispensing  with  the  usual  tripod  screw. 
The  weight  of  the  box  loaded  with  one  double  plate-holder 
was  less  than  4.1  lbs.  A convenient  handle  and  a neat  nickle- 
plated  spring  lock  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a medicine  case 
instead  of  a camera. 

In  addition  to  a new  compact  by  8£  camera,  con- 
structed after  his  own  design,  George  H.  ilipley  showed 
an  improved  Hoover  shutter  and  diaphragm  com- 
bined, which  attracted  considerable  attention  on  account 
of  its  novelty  and  the  number  of  things  it  was  capable  of 
doing. 

The  shutter  was  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the 
lens-tube,  midway  between  tbe  two  lenses.  The  working  parts 
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are  enclosed  in  a neat  vulcanite  case,  and  as  the  shutter  acts  as 
a diaphragm  as  well  as  a shutter,  loose  diaphragms  are  not  re- 
quired. Two  thin  vulcanite  slides,  having  square-shaped  aper- 
tures equal  in  size  to  the  full  opening  of  the  lens  cut  in  one  of 
their  ends,  are  worked  to  and  from  each  other  in  the  direction 
of  their  length  by  a pivoted  operating  lever,  _ pivoted  in  the 
centre  of  its  length,  and  loosely  attached  by  a pin  at  each  end  to 
each  different  slide. 

Attached  loosely  by  a pin  half-way  between  one  end  and  the 
centre  of  the  operating  lever  is  the  loose  arm  of  a toggle  flat 
metal  strip.  Its  opposite  end  is  pivoted  to  the  moving  or  rigid 
arm,  which  is  rigidly  fastened  to  the  axis  of  the  power 
mechanism.  This  particular  arm  rotates  in  a half-circle  from 
the  top  of  the  case  to  the  bottom.  About  its  axis  is  a loose 
barrel  held  in  check  by  a ratchet  or  toothed  wheel  and  a suitable 
pawl.  On  the  outer  end  of  the  barrel  is  a wire  projection  for 
twisting  or  turning  it,  and  also  for  winding  up  the  spring.  One 
end  of  the  operating  flat  steel,  coiled  well-tempered  watch-spring, 
is  secured  to  this  barrel,  while  the  other  is  fastened  to  the  rigid 
arm  of  the  toggle  strip.  The  axis  of  the  rigid  arm,  the  barrel, 
the  steel  spring,  pawl,  and  ratchet  wheel  are  all  supported  on  a 
long  lever  pivoted  only  at  its  extreme  lower  end,  while  the 
upper  end  engages  in  notches  on  metal  strip  at  the  top  on  the 
outside  of  the  case.  This  may  be  termed  the  diaphragm  regu- 
lator, for,  as  it  is  moved  by  the  finger  towards  the  lens,  it  causes 
the  shutter  slides  to  make  a longer  movement  through  a greater 
motion  of  the  operating  lever,  by  reason  of  the  rigid  arm  of  the 
toggle  approaching  the  lever.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  regu- 
lator is  pushed  away  to  the  left  in  the  other  direction,  the  motion 
of  the  operating  lever  will  be  small,  and  so  also  that  of  the 
shutter  slides.  In  the  former  case  a large  diaphragm  is  pro- 
duced, in  the  latter  a small  one. 

To  operate  the  shutter,  the  rotating  rigid  toggle  arm  is  moved 
upwards,  until  the  shutter  is  caught  by  the  releasing  trigger. 
Pressure  upon  the  latter  at  once  allows  the  spring  to  act  and 
bring  the  rigid  toggle  arm  down  ; this  in  turn  operates  through 
its  loose  connecting  arm,  the  operating  lever,  which  pushes  the 
shutter  slides  open,  so  their  apertures  coincide,  until  the  toggle 
arm  reaches  the  centre  of  its  half-circle,  when,  on  its  lower  half 
of  the  half-circle,  it  reverses  the  motion  and  draws  the  shutter 
slides  back.  The  motion  is  consequently  what  is  termed  a “go  ” 
and  “ return  ” movement,  and,  as  all  the  parts  are  nicely  bal- 
anced, no  jar  is  perceived.  The  speed  of  the  shutter  is  regulated 
by  winding  or  unwinding  the  flat  spiral  spring.  For  time  ex- 
posures a special  latch  is  provided  for  holding  the  shutter  slides 
open,  and  for  focussing. 

A simple  pneumatic  attachment  is  provided  when  desired,  for 
actuating  the  rotating  rigid  toggle  arm  in  place  of  the  spring,  or 
with  it  when  the  same  is  loosened,  whereby  pressure  on  the  bulb 
gradually  opens  the  shutters,  and,  releasing  it,  closes  them.  By 
a constaut  slow  pressure  and  release,  the  shutters  are  slowly 
moved  during  an  exposure,  so  that  the  plate  receives  the  full 
benefit  of  the  full  opening  of  the  lens  and  the  sharpness  derived 
from  the  small  stops.  The  releasing  trigger  can  also  be  operated 
by  a pneumatic  arrangement.  One  of  the  advantages  claimed 
for  this  shutter  is  that  it  cuts  a sharper  instantaneous  picture 
than  would  be  possible  for  an  open  lens  with  a simple  drop 
shutter,  as  the  diameter  of  the  diaphragm  constantly  varies  with 
the  motion  of  the  shutter  slides. 

At  a meeting  held  on  September  22nd,  a new  Prosch 
shutter  working  between  the  lenses  was  shown,  with  some 
excellent  specimens  of  work  by  it.  A dissolving  magic 
lantern,  wherein  the  gase3  were  made,  as  consumed,  on  the 
spot  without  cylinders  or  large  weighted  bags,  was  exhi- 
bited by  Professor  G.  Fairchild,  and  worked  well. 

Photographing  the  International  Yacht  Race  furnished 
many  opportunities  for  our  amateurs  to  practise  instanta- 
neous work,  and  several  excellent  views  were  obtained. 
The  funeral  procession  of  General  Grant  was  also  abun- 
dantly photographed,  in  spite  of  the  many  disadvantages 
as  to  light  and  position.  The  most  recent  widely-photo- 
graphed event  was  the  sudden  but  successful  submarine 
explosion  of  nine  acres  of  rock  in  the  East  River,  New 
York,  at  a place  named  Hell  Gate,  which  has  for  years 
been  a dangerous  barrier  to  vessels  bound  to  or  from  New 
York  by  way  of  Long  Island  Sound.  The  rock  known  as 
Flood  Rock  was  honey-combed  underneath  the  water,  and 
then  loaded  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  dynamite. 
At  the  touch  of  his  daughter’s  finger  General  John  New- 


ton saw  in  a twinkling,  like  a flash  of  lightniug,  the  grand 
work  he  had  devoted  himself  himself  to  for  nine  years 
successfully  accomplished.  The  little  key  sent  the  flash 
through  the  mine,  and  instantly  a grand  transformation 
took  place.  The  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  had 
members  stationed  at  various  points,  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  several  good  views.  Many  comical  and  curious 
events  happened  to  crowds  of  amateurs  and  others  who 
were  on  hand  with  their  cameras,  the  relation  of  which  I 
will  reserve  for  a succeeding  letter. 

An  improved  form  of  the  Edison  Electric  Standard 
measurement  of  light  apparatus  for  dry  plate  manufac- 
turers is  soon  to  be  brought  out,  which  will  be  as  complete 
in  its  way  as  the  Eastman  Roll  Holder. 

The  New  York  Amateur. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION.— No.  II. 

BY  A.  H.  WALL. 

I closed  my  last  paper  by  a quotation  from  Ruskin,  and 
my  present  one  will  open  with  a quotation  from  the  same 
source.  “ It  is  a sorrowful  thing  to  me,”  says  that  grand 
old  art  critic,  “ and  one  bearing  witness  very  bitterly  to 
the  dishonesty  of  criticism  in  general,  that  people  should 
be  so  ready  to  call  every  kind  of  fault-findiug  ‘hostility’ 
the  moment  they  can  bring  it  home  to  a known  person. 
One  would  think,  to  hear  them,  that  there  was  no  right  or 
wrong  in  art ; that  every  opinion  which  men  formed  of  it 
was  dictated  by  prejudice,  and  expressed  in  passion  ; that 
all  praise  was  treacherous,  all  rebuke  malignant,  and  silence 
itself  a mere  pause  of  hesitation  between  flattery  and 
slander.” 

It  is  mainly  because  I know  only  too  well  how  real 
this  “sorrowful  thing”  is,  that  1 strive  to  give  the  why 
and  the  wherefore  side  by  side  with  my  critical  remarks, 
anxious  only  to  be  useful  and  honest  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  To  resume. 

The  photograph  roughly  indicated  in  tig.  7 is  one  of 
Mr.  Ralph  Robinson’s  subject  studies — 53  in  the  catalogue. 
The  female  model  is  here  capitally  posed  ; her  attitude  and 


expression  tell  the  artist’s  conception  of  the  poet's  story 
with  considerable  force  ; but  the  male  model,  although 
well  posed,  does  not  seem  to  enter  so  well  into  the  feeling 
or  spirit  of  his  part.  The  towy,  ill-fitting,  palpably  thea- 
trical wig  is  bad  ; the  white  table-cloth  goes  far  to  spoil  the 
composition  of  light  and  shade.  The  linear  composition  is 
simple,  good,  line  balancing  line,  and  one  lead  in"  on  to 
another.  But  was  Longfellow’s  lady  so  unblush ingly  bold 
as  to  invite  a gentleman  to  make  love  to  her  in  this  direct 
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unhesitating  fashiou  ? Was  there  not  even  the  faintest 
touch  of  timidity  and  tremulousness  about  the  delicate 
aff tir—  a bashful  looking  down  and  away  from,  rather  than 
a bending  forward  and  looking  up  iuto  the  face  of  the 
young  man?  I confess  this  is  not  my  conception  of  the 
poet’s  heroine  or  her  story.  The  photography  is  particu- 
larly good. 

Fig.  8 is  a pen-and-ink  jotting  from  another  of  Mr.  R 
Slingsby’s  picturesque  and  admirably  photographed  sea- 
side subjects.  The  figures  are  posed  in  a simple  and 


natural,  yet  thoroughly  artistic,  way,  without  any  apparent 
effort,  the  subjects  appearing  to  have  been  caught 
unconsciously  by  the  lens,  rather  than  deliberately  pre- 
pared for  it,  which  is  just  the  idea  they  should  convey. 
I have,  by  the  bye,  only  sketched  two  figuret  from  the 
picture. 

Fig.  9,  another  thumb-nail  jotting,  is  from  Mr.  J. 
Byrne’s  collection  of  ladies  in  drawing-room  costumes,  for 
which  he  has  been  awarded  a medal.  The  posing  is  varied, 
and,  on  the  whole,  fairly  good  ; but  some  of  the  figures  have 


the  arms  terribly  and  awkwardly  ill-placed.  With  this 
sketch  I give  one  of  my  skeleton  maps,  A,  to  show  the 
ungraceful  angularity  of  one  arm,  and  in  fig  10  similar 
black  lines  emphasize  the  same  fault  in  another  p ortrait 


collection,  as  i have  shown  in  the  leading  lines  of  the 
partially  foreshortened  arm  and  hand. 

But  the  greatest  defect  in  this  picture  is  the  thoroughly 
inartistic  character  of  the  background.  It  is  so  flat,  so 
little  indicative  of  surrouuding  space  and  air,  so  weak  and 
ineffective  iu  its  light  and  shade,  giving  a poor,  common- 
place effect  to  what  might  well  have  been  one  of  the  most 
forcibly  attractive  and  charming  pictures  in  the  Exhibition. 
In  the  hands  of  Mr.  II.  P.  Robinson,  I can  easily  imagine 
that  such  happily  secured  and  sympathetic  models  would 


i 
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have  produced  a very  superior  production— a picture 
richer  iu  colour,  bolder  in  relief,  rounder  and  more  forcible 
in  modelling,  &c.,  &e. — without  losing  any  of  those  tender 
and  delicate  effects  of  feeling  and  expression  which  now 
constitute  the  photograph’s  best  features.  The  plant  iu 
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the  background  on  one  side,  the  conventional  ornamenta- 
tion lines  on  the  other  side,  the  table,  curtain,  &c.,  are 
not  sufficiently  subordinated  ; no  outlines  melt  softly  away 
into  obscurity — important  or  unimportant,  all  are  defined 
with  equal  distinctness  ; no  brilliancy  is  given  by  cleverly 
contrasting  tones ; there  is  no  principal  light,  no  subor- 
dinate parts— in  short,  no  composition. 

Fig.  12  is  a hasty  jotting  from  a specimen  of  the  old- 
fashioned  make-belief  photographs  which  once  were 
common,  and  which  is  also  exhibited  here.  It  shows  a 
couple  of  children  pretending  to  be  asleep,  in  very  unlikely 
attitudes,  and  there  i3  an  utter  want  of  subordination  of 
any  one  part  to  any  other  part,  unless  the  wheat- straw  is 
intended  to  be  dominant,  the  hero  of  the  composition — or 
want  of  composition. 

Here  I must  pause,  and  if  I have  somewhat  boldly 
expressed  my  opinions,  remember,  please,  that  in  these 
apers  I must  be  critical — or  nothing  ; but  uo  harm  will 
e done.  The  reader  can  take  my  hints  and  suggestions 
at  his  own  valuation,  and  apply  them  or  not,  in  his 
practice,  accordingly.  One  hint,  at  any  rate,  will  be 
worth  his  having  : it  is  by  no  means  a new  or  bad  plan  to 
translate  the  leading  forms  of  a picture  into  lines  as  I 
have  done,  for  then  you  may  see,  with  greater  ease 
and  certainty,  how  they  compose — whether  they  group,  or 
stand  single  and  isolated  ; whether  they  lead  the  eye  into 
or  out  of  the  picture  ; and  in  what  way  they  serve  the 
general  aim  or  design.  There  is  no  part  of  a picture, 
remember,  however  obscure  or  subordinate,  that  may  not 
be  made  to  play  its  part  in  strengthening  the  general 
effect,  and  especially  in  emphasizing  the  sentiment  or 
feeling. 

While  the  Exhibition  remains  open,  I fancy  we  may 
make  a very  good  use  of  it  by  blending  our  studies  in  this 
way,  so  I shall,  in  my  next  paper,  return  to  it. 


Our  supplement  this  week  is  a reproduction  from 
one  of  a series  of  interiors  of  Belvoir  Castle,  by  F.  W. 
Broadhead.  Technical  excellence  is  by  no  means  so 
commonly  achieved  as  it  is  sometimes  assumed  to  be,  and 
thi3  series  possess  technical  excellence  in  a high  degree. 
Profuse  decorations,  no  doubt,  afford  a favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  photography  to  show  its  powers,  but  the  manner 
in  which  these  details  are  rendered  in  the  picture  before  us, 
and  particularly  the  clearness  with  which  the  pictures 
right  and  left  of  the  saloon  come  out,  are  worthy  of  notice 


How  much  better  it  would  be  to  trust  to  good  genuine 
photography  and  natural  perception  of  the  beautiful, 
than  to  assumed  artistic  ability,  to  improve  pictures  by 
“ dodging,’’  is  well  illustrated  in  many  of  the  landscapes 
Bhown.  A number  of  pictures  at  the  present  Exhibition 
that  would  otherwise  be  really  good,  if  not  quite  first-rate, 
are  damaged  by  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  attempted 
to  “ improve  ” the  sky.  Near  foliage  and  objects  belonging 
to  the  front  plane  of  the  picture  naturally  staud  out  in 
strong  relief  wherever  they  cut  across  the  sky.  This 
force  in  foreground  objects  is  so  well  recognised,  that  it 
would  seem  unnecessary  to  refer  to  it,  but  for  the  fact  that 
it  is  destroyed  in  so  many  of  the  photographs  at  Pall  Mall 
by  the  way  in  which  these  objects  have  been  first 
weakened  by  shading  them  off  while  printing,  so  as  to  get 
a white  ground  upon  which  to  print  an  artificial  sky,  and 


then  the  lights  on  these  foreground  objects  are  toned  down 
with  this  artificial  sky  ; an  unnatural,  weak,  insipid  pro- 
duction is  the  result.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  exhi- 
bitors who  have  indulged  in  the  practice  referred  to  will 
learn  something  by  comparing  with  their  work  the  fine 
examples  of  landscape  of  which  there  are,  happily,  many 
in  the  exhibition  room. 


The  weekly  display  of  lantern-slide  photographs  which 
is  held  during  the  continuance  of  the  Exhibition  was,  last 
Monday  evening,  worthy  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain.  The  slides,  however,  were,  with  one 
exception,  the  production  of  the  members  of  the  Amateur 
Field  Club.  We  do  not  propose  to  make  comparison 
where  all  were  good,  but  in  one  point  that  is  worth  re- 
mark, freedom  from  those  small  blemishes  which — un- 
noticed in  a small  plate — attain  formidable  dimensions 
upon  the  screen,  Mr.  Seymour  Conway’s  exhibits  were 
particularly  commendable. 

The  show  upon  the  previous  occasion  was  not  of  the 
same  general  high  character ; and  with  respect  to  some 
of  the  slides  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
visitors  should  be  kept  in  darkness,  and  prevented  from  in- 
specting the  pictures  round  the  walls,  whilst  these  slides 
were  thrown  upon  the  screen.  The  remarks,  such  as 
“ hurry  them  along,”  which  reached  our  ears,  were  not 
calculated  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  Society.  There 
was,  however,  one  really  fine  set  shown,  and  as  each  ex- 
hibitor will  recognise  this  criticism  as  intended  for  his  own 
productions,  none  will  take  offence. 


The  setting  in  of  cold  weather  brings  with  it  a change 
of  conditions  too  apt  to  be  overlooked  by  those  already 
acquainted  with  the  fact,  and  quite  confusing  to  those 
who  experience  it  for  the  first  time.  The  effect  of  tempera- 
ture upon  the  action  of  pyro  and  ammonia  developing 
solution  is  very  great,  so  that  in  warm  weather  it  is  neces- 
sary to  cut  down  the  proportion  of  ammonia  to  a minimum. 
Fer  contra,  when  the  dark  room  is  very  cold,  the  quantity 
of  ammonia  required  to  develop  a negative  in  a reasonable 
time  is  increased  ; and  the  photographer  who  does  not 
take  this  into  account  is  apt  to  think  that  he  has  under- 
exposed his  plate. 


Another  trouble  that  not  unfrequently  arises  with  the 
coming  of  winter  is  a slight  deposit  of  moisture  upon  the 
lenses,  scarcely  enough  to  be  noticed,  but  sufficient  to 
produce  a certain  amount  of  fog  upon  the  plate.  This 
evil  most  commonly  occurs  when  the  lens  is  brought  from 
a cold  place  into  a warm  one,  and  is  more  likely  to  occur 
with  the  first  pictures  of  the  day,  before  the  temperature 
of  the  instrument  and  that  of  the  studio  have  been  equal- 
ised, than  afterwards.  The  obvious  remedy  is  to  slightly 
warm  the  lens,  or  to  keep  it  at  night  in  a warm  closet, 
instead  of  a cold,  damp  one. 

To  Rome  should  be  directed  the  steps  of  him  who  wishes 
to  see  photography  at  its  very  worst ; and  we  cannot  be 
surprised  at  an  artist  who  has  here  received  his  training 
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being  strongly  prejudiced  against  photography  and  photo- 
graphers. 

The  views  of  the  ancient  monuments  are— taking  them 
on  the  whole — execrable,  the  efforts  of  the  photographer 
having  been  apparently  directed  toward  framing  each 
subject  as  neatly  and  symmetrically  as  possible  within  the 
limits  of  a sheet  of  paper ; but  in  doing  this  he  is  only 
catering  for  his  Philistine  customers,  who  are  mainly 
tourists  from  the  United  States  and  England.  The  work 
of  the  portrait  photographer  in  Rome  is  also  bad,  retouch- 
ing being  not  only  carried  to  an  extreme,  but  very  badly 
done  ; and  what  makes  matters  worse  is  the  circumstance 
that  almost  every  portraitist  of  note  has  in  his  show-case 
a photograph  of  a peasant  woman  of  the  Campagna  in  an 
attitude  so  awkward,  so  UDgainly,  and  so  irneasy,  as  to  at 
once  suggest  the  idea  of  the  model  being  hastily  called  up 
into  the  glass  house  and  posed  out  of  all  naturalness. 


Speaking  of  Rome,  we  refer  to  the  deep  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment expressed  by  almost  every  one  on  first  enter- 
ing into  the  city  ; that  which  first  strikes  the  visitor  being 
streets  of  shops  and  houses  which  are  a cross  between  those 
of  Paris  and  Turin,  but  with  a strong  dash  of  London. 
When,  however,  he  has  wandered  in  and  about  the  Forum 
and  the  Colosseum,  and  paused  several  times  before  the 
temple  of  Minerva — a gem  set  in  the  midst  of  a busy 
street — he  realises  that  he  is  in  the  city  of  the  mighty  ones 
of  a bygone  time.  Perhaps  it  is  in  the  small  and  dirty 
streets,  which  are  rarely  visited  by  foreigners,  that  one  feels 
oneself  most  closely  in  contact  with  the  ancients,  for  here) 
in  the  smoke-begrimed  drinking  shops,  he  may  now  and 
then  meet  with  examples  of  the  typical  Roman  face  and 
bearing,  as  he  has  learned  to  know  them  from  the 
chiselled  records ; but  the  scenes  in  the  dark  shops  and 
work  places  of  the  by-ways  appear  to  be  utterly  and  com- 
pletely beyond  the  power  of  the  camera.  Rome,  if  not  one 
of  the  best  places  for  the  photographer,  must  for  many 
years  to  come  be  the  school  and  delight  of  the  artist. 


Really  well  lighted  with  abundance  of  electric-arc  lamps 
are  many  of  the  large  stations  in  Italy,  but  more  especially 
does  the  lighting  of  the  station  at  Genoa  contrast  favour- 
ably with  that  of  our  most  brightly  lighted  stations  in 
London. 


During  the  half  hour  or  so  (just  past  midnight)  that  the 
night  mail  from  Milan  stops  at  Genoa,  there  would  in  all 
probability  be  sufficient  time  to  secure  a photograph  either 
of  the  inside  or  the  outside  of  the  station  ; perhaps  time 
for  both.  Many  of  the  English  and  Americans  who  travel 
by  this  train  are  accompanied  by  the  camera,  and  we  would 
suggest  the  exposure  of  a few  plates.  A large  aperture 
should  be  used,  and  time  economised  by  having  the  appa- 
ratus ready  adjusted  as  far  as  possible.  It  is  also  possible 
that  a really  good  photograph  of  the  statue  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  which  stands  opposite  the  station,  might  be 
secured,  but  probably  an  exposure  of  over  half  an  hour 
would  be  necessary. 


That  now-a-days  the  number  of  actual  plate  makers  is 
small  is  a circumstance  we  noticed  not  long  ago.  There  are 
manufacturers  of  plates  on  a large  scale  who  do  not  sell 
to  the  consumer,  but  only  to  those  dealers  who  supply 
the  plates  as  being  of  their  own  manufacture. 


Not  long  ago  one  of  these  wholesale  manufacturers  of 
plates  made  an  excellent  series  of  photographs — a series 
which  became  famous  in  a small  way — and  no  less  than 
four  of  his  customers  claimed  that  the  views  were  made 
on  their  plates.  In  the  meantime,  the  real  maker  had 
freely  stated  that  they  were  on  plates  of  his  own  make 
This  is  the  result  of  putting  the  same  plates  in  the  market 
under  four  different  names,  and  not  one  of  them  that  of 
the  actual  maker. 


On  Friday  evening,  November  13th,  the  Photographic 
Exhibition  will  be  specially  open  for  the  benefit  of  the 
funds  of  the  Photographers’  Benevolent  Association.  The 
doors  will  be  open  at  seven  p.m.,  and  an  exhibition  of 
lantern  transparencies  will  take  place  at  nine  p.m.  The 
price  of  admission  will  be  sixpence. 


The  Liverpool  Astronomical  Society  fully  appreciates 
the  value  of  photography,  and  the  first  meeting  of  the 
session  was  almost  entirely  occupied  by  papers  on  this 
branch  of  astronomical  observation.  The  President, 
Mr.  J.  Roberts,  gave  the  details  of  his  own  and  other 
observers’  photographs  of  the  new  3tar  in  the  nucleus  of 
the  nebula  in  Andromeda,  pointing  out  where  they  agreed, 
and  where  they  differed.  These  differences  were  not 
easy  to  account  for ; and  while  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
hand  drawings  should  vary,  he  thought  it  disappointing 
to  find  photographs  differing.  The  different  instruments 
employed,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plates,  the  time  of 
exposure,  and  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  might  account 
for  some  of  this  ; but  it  was  possible  that  the  nebula  itself 
had  changed.  A paper  by  Mr.  Gage  was  also  read  on  the 
same  subject,  and  a discussion  followed,  showing  the 
interest  taken  in  the  subject.  The  point  as  to  whether 
the  new  star  is  a portion  of  the  nebula  or  not  still,  how- 
ever, remains  unsettled. 

At  the  same  meeting  an  interesting  account  was  given 
of  the  photographic  charts  which  are  now  being  taken  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  whole  southern  hemisphere 
will  be  divided  into  sixty  squares,  each  oue  overlapping 
another  adjoining  it.  Two  plates  are  being  taken  of  each 
picture,  which  will  make  a thousand.  The  work  up  to 
the  present  has  been  very  successful ; it  is  expected  to 
take  three  to  four  years. 

The  Lady's  Pictorial  has  initiated  a new  departure  in 
fashion  plates.  Instead  of  the  stereotyped  expressionless 
ladies  with  the  impossible  waists,  feet,  and  hands  of  the 
fashion  artist,  the  modistes  themselves  have  been  photo- 
graphed in  the  “ novelties  of  the  season,”  and  their  photo- 
graphs— forty-eight  in  number — presented  to  the  readers 
of  the  Lady's  Pictorial  in  the  form  of  an  autumn  supple- 
ment. We  took  the  opinion  of  an  experienced  lady  on  the 
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subject,  and  gather  from  her  that  the  result  is  satisfactory 
and  not  satisfactory.  She  gets,  she  says,  a better  idea  of 
the  dresses,  but  thinks  they  are  spoilt  by  the  faces.  This 
is  a severe  judgment  upon  the  unfortunate  young  lady 
dressmakers,  but  we  are  bound  to  say  there  is  some  truth 
in  it.  The  faces,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  as 
expressionless  as  those  of  the  fashion  artist.  They  are 
nearly  allot  the  same  type,  and  that  type  not  a particularly 
fascinating  one.  We  do  not  know  why  ladies  connected 
with  the  dressmaking  profession  should  have  largestraight 
mouths,  but,  according  to  the  forty-eight  photographs  now 
before  U3,  this  is  the  rule  almost  to  a woman.  The  face 
certainly  detracts  from  the  costume,  and  divides  the  atten- 
tion, and  it  is  doubtful,  on  the  while,  whether  the  new 
departure  i3  an  improvement. 


Messrs.  Scott  and  Hopkins,  of  St.  Thomas,  Ontario,  se- 
cured an  excellent  photograph  of  the  dead  elephant — 
Jumbo— as  he  lay  by  the  side  of  the  railway  line  on  which 
he  met  his  death.  The  proportions  of  the  dead  Colossus 
are  truly  mammoth-like,  and  make  the  man  who,  for  com- 
parison, is  standing  by  poor  J umbo’s  shoulder,  look  a mere 
dwarf.  Au  elephant  never  lies  down  when  living,  or  we 
should  perhaps  better  appreciate  its  colossal  proportions. 


fittettf  Intelligent. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

12,024.  James  Sturkock  and  Marion  and  Co.,  53,  Chancery 
Lane,  London,  for  “ Improvements  in  photographic  cameras.” 
— 21st  October,  1885. 

12,646.  Edward  Marlow,  4 and  5,  Arcade  Chambers,  Corpora- 
tion Street,  Birmingham,  for  “ Improvements  in  attaching 
the  lenses  to  the  ‘ instantaneous  shutters  ’ of  photographic 
cameras.” — 22nd  October,  1885. 

13,748.  Warwick  Brookes,  4,  St.  Ann’s  Square,  Manchester, 
for  “ Improved  apparatus  to  be  employed  in  printing  photo- 
graphic vignettes.”— 24th  October,  1885. 

12,806.  James  McGhie,  47,  West  Nile  Street,  Glasgow,  for 
“ Photographic  washing  apparatus.” — 26th  October,  1885. 
12,809.  William  Henry  Tuck,  Clune  Vale,  Stockwell,  London, 
for  “ Improvements  in  mounts  for  photographs.” — 26th 
October,  1885. 

Specifications  Published  during  the  Week.  > 
16,087.  Charles  Sands  and  John  James  Hunter,  both  of  20 
Cranbonrn  Street,  Leicester  Square,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
Manufacturers  of  Photographic  Apparatus  for  “ Improvements 
in  photographic  cameras.” — Dated  September  1st,  1885. 

Our  improvements  in  photographic  cameras  relate  first  to  a 
compound  rack  motion  which  affords  a greater  range  of  motion 
and  a more  rapid  adjustment  than  the  ordinary  simple  rack 
motion,  and  enables  the  adjustment  for  focussing,  either  for  a long 
or  a short  focus  lens,  to  be  quickly  performed  without  change  of 
gear,  and  without  an  undue  projection  of  the  tail  board,  when 
the  fiont  and  back  of  the  camera  are  brought  close  together  for 
a very  short  focus  lens. 

It  relates  secondly  to  the  mode  of  folding  the  camera  for 
transport.  The  claim  is — 

1.  A photographic  camera  wherein  the  body  and  front  are  both 
mounted  on  slides  working  past  one  another,  and  are  moved  in 
opposite  directions  at  the  same  time  by  the  focussing  motion. 

A photographic  camera  wherein  the  body  and  front  are 
mounted  on  separate  sets  of  slides  working  past  one  another  side 
by  side  in  the  base  board,  and  moved  in  opposite  directions  at 
once  by  rack  and  pinion  gear. 

3-  A photographic  camera,  wherein  the  body  is  pivotted  remov- 
a >ly  m its  cradle  or  other  support,  and  is  arranged  to  swing 
on  radius  links  and  fold  down  on  the  base  board  with  the 
tocussmg  screen  downwards. 


17,002.  Alexander  Melville  Clark,  of  the  firm  of  A.  M.  and 
Wm.  Clark,  of  53,  Chancery  Lane,  in  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex, Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Patent  Agents,  for  “Improve- 
ments in  photographic  apparatus  ” (a  communication  to  him 
from  abroad  by  Henry  Correja,  a citizen  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  at  present  residing  at  25,  Avenue  de  Yilliers, 
Paris,  France,  Artist. — Dated  7th  September,  1885. 

This  invention  is  designed  to  be  used  in  connection  with  a 
photographic  camera  for  taking  instantaneous  views,  and  has  for 
its  purpose  the  placing  of  the  object  to  be  taken  with  unerring 
certainty  in  the  centre  of  the  sensitive  plate,  and  by  it  I am 
enabled  to  take,  with  increased  facility,  pictures  of  objects  while 
holding  the  camera  in  the  hand  or  even  in  the  act  of  walking, 
and  by  a camera  fitted  with  it,  and  with  a drop  shutter,  pictures 
of  moving  animals,  and  groups  of  people  in  crowded  cities  may 
readily  be  taken  without  causing  any  obstruction  and  without 
even  attracting  attention,  so  that  groups  thu3  unconsciously 
photographed  are  true  to  life  and  free  from  stiffuess  or  pose, 
which  are  very  desirable  artistic  qualities. 

The  iuveution  mainly  consists  in  a laterally  arranged  aud 
adjustable  independent  tubular  attachment  to  the  camera,  hav- 
ing its  forward  end  near  the  len3  of  the  instrument,  and  fitted 
internally  at  or  near  said  end  with  horizontal  and  vertical  strips 
or  cross  hairs,  arranged  to  cross  each  other  at  right  angles  in  the 
centre  of  the  tube,  so  as  to  divide  the  field  iu  the  tube  into  four 
equal  parts,  and  provided  at  or  near  its  rear  end  with  two 
similar  cross-strips  or  cross-hairs,  arranged  diagonally  relatively 
to  the  cross-hairs  at  the  forward  end  of  the  tube.  This  device, 
which  is  intended  for  sighting  by  the  operator,  I term  a “ finder,” 
inasmuch  as  by  it  I find,  by  sighting  through  it,  the  exact  period 
at  which  the  drop-shutter  should  be  operated  to  place  the  object 
in  the  centre  of  the  sensitive  plate  without  any  focussing  of  the 
camera  when  Liking  the  picture.  In  connection  with  this 
attachment,  or  for  use  in  concert  therewith,  the  ground  glass  of 
the  camera  has  pencilled  or  marked  upon  it  lines  corresponding, 
as  regards  arrangement,  with  the  horizontal,  vertical,  and 
diagonal  cross-hairs  of  the  attachment. 

The  claim  is — 

1.  The  combination  with  a camera  for  rapid  or  instautaue  jus 
photographing,  an  attached  sighting  tube  arranged  outside  of 
the  instrument,  proviled  with  cross-hairs  or  strips  dividing  the 
field  within  it,  and  adjustable  relatively  to  the  camera,  to  pro- 
perly place  the  object  on  the  sensitive  plate  of  the  camera  as  it 
appears  in  corresponding  position  on  the  field  within  said  tube. 

2.  The  finder  or  tubular  attachment,  constructed  with  vertical 
and  horizontal  cross-hairs  or  strips  at  or  near  its  one  end,  and 
diagonal  cross-hairs  or  strips  at  or  near  its  opposite  end,  for  use 
in  connection  with  a camera  adapted  to  produce  rapid  or  instan- 
taneous photographing. 

3.  The  ground  glass  of  the  camera,  having  vertical,  horizontal, 
and  diagonal  pencil  or  other  marks  upon  it,  in  combination  with 
the  tube  adjustably  connected  with  the  camera  on  its  outside, 
and  provided  at  or  near  its  one  end  with  vertical  and  horizontal 
cross-hairs  or  strips,  and  at  or  near  its  other  end  with  diagonal 
cross-hairs  or  strips. 

4.  In  combination  with  the  camera  the  tube,  with  its  vertical, 
horizontal,  and  diagonal  cross-hairs  or  strips,  arranged  as  de- 
scribed, and  the  adjusting  slotted  bars. 

16,334.  Samuel  Dunseith  McKellan,  of  18,  Brown  Street, 

Manchester,  iu  the  County  of  Lancaster,  Jeweller  and  Watch 

Manufacturer,  for  “Improvements  iu  photographic  cameras.” 

— Dated  September  11th,  1885. 

My  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  the  method  of 
attaching  the  camera  body  to  the  base  board,  and  is  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  greater  facilities  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
camera  body  on  the  base  board  when  iu  use,  and  its  position 
relatively  with  the  camera  front  and  lens. 

In  applying  my  invention  for  the  purpose  ;is  above  described, 
I attach,  to  each  side  of  the  base  board,  a side  plate.  Each  one 
of  these  side  plates  is  constructed  with  a wing,  to  which  is  fixed 
a pin,  and  upon  these  pins  the  camera  body  is  pivoted.  One  of 
these  side  plates  may  be  firmly  secured  to  one  side  of  the  base 
board  by  wood  screws  or  other  suitable  means.  The  other,  or 
opposite  side  plate,  is  made  longer,  and  is  formed  with  slotted 
holes  running  horizontally  ; I attach  this  side  plate  to  the  side 
of  the  base  board  in  any  suitable  manner — preferably  by  means 
of  screws  passed  through  the  said  slots  and  screwed  into  the 
base  board.  These  screws  have  milled  or  other  suitable  heads 
to  enable  them  to  be  tightened  at  discretion,  and  the  backward 
and  forward  position  of  this  side  plate  can,  by  these  means,  be 
determined  according  to  the  will  of  the  operator  ; the  stretcher 
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supporting  the  camera  tody  on  this  side  is  attached  to  this  side 
plato  and  moves  with  it  ; thus,  the  camera  body  beiug  pivotted 
between  these  two  side  plates— one  of  which  remains  stationary, 
and  the  other  is  moveable  in  a horizontal  direction — the  camera 
body  can,  by  these  means,  be  placed  out  of  a parallel  position, 
one  side  being  either  nearer  to,  or  further  from,  the  front  board 
and  lens  as  may  be  desired.  If  preferred,  in  lieu  of  one  of  the 
side  plates  being  fixed  by  wood  screws  to  the  base  board,  both 
side  plates  may  be  formed  with  slotted  holes  working  in 
adjustable  screws. 

The  claim  is  : 

In  a photographic  camera,  the  use  of  side  plates  suitably 
attached  to  the  base  board,  and  between  which  the  camera  body 
is  pivoted,  one  or  both  of  such  side  plates  being  arranged  to 
move  forward  or  backward  for  the  purpose  of  placing  one  side 
of  the  camera  body  nearer  to,  or  further  from,  the  front  board. 

Patents  Granted  in  America. 

327,980.  David  0.  Adams.  “ Camera  Shutter.”  Columbus,  Ind. 
— Filed  January  5th,  1885.  (No  model). 

Claim. — 1.  In  a camera-shutter,  the  flat  case  having  a central 
opening,  the  curved  slides  pivoted  to  said  case  on  opposite  sides 
of  and  arranged  to  cover  said  opening,  and  the  curved  bar 
pivoted  to  said  slides. 

2.  In  a camera-shutter,  the  combination,  with  the  case,  the 
curved  slides  pivoted  thereto,  and  the  bar  pivoted  to  said  slides, 
and  having  the  arm  of  the  pneumatic  cylinder,  the  piston  and 
piston-rod  moving  in  said  cylinder  and  connected  with  said  bar. 
328,033.  David  S.  Hitchcock,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  “Camera- 
Shutter.”  Assignor  to  the  Hitchcock  Shutter  Manufacturing 
Company,  same  place.— Filed  September  11th,  1884.  (No 
model). 

Claim. — 1.  In  a camera  or  other  optical  instrument,  the  com- 
bination of  the  shutter-valves  a a',  the  movable  plate  l,  the 


lever  i,  the  slots  k 1;'  and  h h',  and  the  case  g,  with  its  cover, 
or  their  equivalents. 

2.  The  shutter-valves  a a',  plate  l,  lever  t,  slots  i k'  and  h It, 
and  case  g with  its  cover,  and  the  attachment-band  p p',  the 
cap  e,  the  arm  r,  the  bar  s,  the  spring  z,  the  spring  o,  the  screw  v, 
the  nuts  t t' , or  their  equivalent,  all  combined  with  the  tube  of 
a camera  or  other  optical  instrument. 

3.  The  movable  circular  plate  l,  of  any  size  required,  made  of 
thin  metal,  or  other  suitable  metal,  having  a central  opening  of 
any  required  size,  a lever  or  other  device  to  move  the  plate,-  and 
slots  h It'  k k'. 

4.  The  diaphragm -plates  E E'  F F'  with  collars,  the  pinions 
G G G G,  the  plate  D with  ratchet-teeth  I I'  H H',  the  lever  A, 
the  case  C,  and  its  cover. 

5.  The  diaphragm- plates  EE  F F',  of  any  required  size,  made 
of  thin  metal  or  other  suitable  material,  having  a raised 
collar  and  pinion  on  the  under  or  upper  face  of  each,  as  may  be 
required,  to  allow  said  plates  to  pass  each  other  when  revolved. 

6.  Two  or  more  diaphragm-plates,  each  having  a raised  collar 
and  pinion,  combined  with  a movable  circular  ratchet-plate  of 
suitable  size  and  material,  with  circular  opening,  ratchet-teeth, 
and  lever. 

7.  The  combination  of  one  or  more  diaphragm-plates  with 
pinions  and  a movable  ratchet-plate. 

8.  In  a camera  or  other  optical  instrument,  the  shutter-valves, 
the  movable  plate  with  its  lever  and  slots,  combined  with  the 
diaphragm-plates,  the  pinions,  the  movable  ratchet-plate,  the 
lever,  and  case. 

328,431.  Thomas  C.  Roche,  Brooklyn,  assignor  to  E.  and  H.  T. 

Anthony  and  Co.,  New  York.  “ Photographic  sensitive  paper.” 

—Filed  December  24th,  1884.  (No  model). 

Claim. — 1.  As  an  improved  article  of  manufacture,  a prepared 
sensitive  photographic  paper  or  other  flexible  support,  made  as 
herein  described,  with  two  separate  sensitive  faces  of  gelatine- 
silver -emulsion. 

2.  In  photographic  papers,  the  combination,  with  the  body  of 
the  ]>aper  of  the  two  separate  films  of  gelatine -silver  emulsion. 

3.  A photographic  sensitive  paper  constructed  with  the  body 


of  the  paper,  inclosed  between  two  sensitive  films  of  gelatine - 
silver  emulsion. 

4.  In  a photographic  paper,  two  separate  sensitive  films  of 
gelatine-silver  emulsion,  supported  and  carried  upon  a single 
sheet  of  paper. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  A HOUSE-BOAT. 

(Being  the  Record  of  a Day’s  Experience.) 

They  were  a party  of  amateur  photographers  on  board  a 
house-boat  up  the  river.  “ Come  down,”  said  Jones,  the 
instigator  of  the  party,  “and  see  us  at  work.  It  may 
amuse  you.” 

I went,  and  it  did  amuse  me. 

The  party  was  four  in  Dumber.  Of  these,  Jones  only 
knew  anything  of  photography  practically —he  had,  it 
seems,  had  half  a dozen  lessons,  and  he  gave  himself  airs 
on  this  account.  The  others  were  assiduous  students  of 
all  the  manuals  published,  but  had  not  derived  so  much 
benefit  as  might  have  been  expected,  since  they  did  not 
agree  on  a single  point.  They  also  differed  from  Jones, 
the  practical.  This  made  things  lively,  but  I fancy  rather 
impeded  their  advancement. 

In  the  first  place,  they  quarrelled  over  the  dark-room. 
Brown  was  bitten  with  the  idea  of  green  glass  ; Jones 
woukl  hear  of  nothing  but  cherry  fabric ; Smith  was 
wedded  to  canary  medium  ; while  Bagshaw  hotly  declared 
in  favour  of  the  old-fashioned  ruby  glass.  They  compro- 
mised the  matter  by  using  all  four.  The  dark-room  was 
consequently  as  dark  “ as  they  make  ’em,”  but  then  it  was 
so  safe. 

They  had  the  same  difficulty  about  the  developer.  When 
the  question  was  first  mooted,  Jones  attempted  to  settle  it 
by  exclaiming,  in  an  off-hand  manner,  “Why  pyro  and 
ammonia,  of  course.  I’ve  never  used  anything  else.” 

“ Then  how  can  you  give  an  opinion  on  the  others  ? ” 
retorted  Smith.  “ All  the  manuals  recommend  the  feirous 
oxalate.  It  keeps  no  end  of  a time,  and  there’s  no  bother 
with  it.” 

Brown’s  weakness  was  a craze  for  new  discoveries,  and 
he  suggested  “ hydroxylamine.” 

“ I don’t  believe  in  new-fangled  notions.  I never  heard 
that  a developer  could  be  made  out  of  any  of  the  aniline 
colours,”  said  Bagshaw. 

“ I didn’t  say  hydroxaniline.  It’s  a pity,  Bagshaw,  you 
don’t  keep  yourself  posted  up  in  the  latest  improvements. 
You  wouldn’t  then  be  so  lamentably  ignorant.  You've 
heard  of  the  hydroxylamine  developer,  of  course,  Jones.” 

“ Oh,  of  course  ; I’ve  tried  the  hydra-thingamy,  but  I 
don’t  care  much  for  it,”  said  Jones,  hastily. 

Jones’  manner  was  painfully  suggestive  of  the  suspicion 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  new  developer,  but  the  otheia 
could  scarcely  tell  him  so. 

“ Anyhow,  I shall  go  in  for  that  which  gives  the  least 
trouble.  Shall  buy  the  developer  ready  mixed,”  said  Bag- 
shaw. 

Bagshaw’s  method  was  denounced  as  “awfully  unscien- 
tific,” and  Jones  and  Brown  deluged  him  with  formulae, 
but  all  to  no  purpose. 

Finally,  it  was  decided  that  each  man  use  his  own 
developer,  and  they  consequently  had  bottles  labelled  with 
their  respective  names. 

But  the  worst  discussion  was  over  the  dry  plates,  aud  as 
it  was  found  impossible  to  determine  whose  make  was  the 
best,  they  put  the  names  of  the  manufacturers  into  a hat 
and  fixed  upon  the  first  one  taken  out. 

Their  “ kits,”  or  “ apparati  ’’  as  Brown,  with  absurd 
pretence,  would  persist  in  calling  the  cameras  and  appurte- 
nances, were  various  and  peculiar.  Jones,  as  became  a 
man  who  had  had  lessons,  had  gone  in  for  a brand  new 
camera  of  diminutive  size  and  of  extraordinary  cheapness. 
Brown  had  also  a new  one,  but  with  several  additional  im- 
provements of  hi3  own  invention ; Smith  had  borrowed 
one  from  a friend,  and  Bagshaw  had  a large  “ universal  ” 
capable  of  taking  pictures  from  15  by  12  to  quarter  [dates, 
which  he  had  picked  up  somewhere  at  a sale. 
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I discovered,  when  I arrived  on  board,  that  as  they 
were  going  in  for  mutual  improvement,  they  hail  agreed  to 
start  a sort  of  competition— that  is  to  say,  they  were  to 
see  who  could  take  the  best  picture  of  a given  subject ; and 
as  they  happened  to  be  moored  near  Hampton  Court,  the 
Palace  was  first  chosen  as  being  an  easy  thing  to  commence 
upon. 

The  dark  room,  being  necessarily  of  limited  size,  one  person 
only  could  enter  at  a time.  It  was  built  out  of  string  and 
brown  paper,  and  looked  about  as  big  as  a sentry  box. 
They  accordingly  tossed  for  precedence  ; and  Jones, 
winning  the  toss,  entered  aud  proceeded  to  put  a plate  in 
the  dark  slide. 

Jones  comes  out  looking  rather  hot  aud  excited  after 
being  absent  quite  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

“ Beastly  nuisance.  Plate  just  the  least  bit  too  big  for 
the  slide.  I’ve  forced  it  in,  but  goodness  knows  how  I'm 
to  get  it  out.” 

“ I told  you  so,”  remarks  Brown,  complacently  ; “ you 
would  buy  the  cheapest  apparati  you  could  find,  and  it 
serves  you  right.” 

Jones  does  not  reply,  but  goes  outside,  where  he  finds 
the  entire  available  portion  of  the  house-boat  deck  occupied 
by  Bagshaw’s  universal  camera,  the  legs  of  which  are  of 
abnormal  length. 

“ You’ll  have  to  move  this,  Bagshaw,  you  know.” 

“Can’t  you  put  your  little  quarter-plate  camera  in 
between  the  legs  of  mine?  ” asks  Bagshaw  from  beneath 
the  focussing  cloth. 

“ Quite  impossible.  Don’t  I want  to  move  about  so  as 
to  get  the  best  view  ? ” 

“But  this  camera  of  mine  is  so  confoundedly  heavy.” 

“ Well,  you  shouldn’t  have  bought  such  a clumsy 
affair.  It’s  not  fitted  for  out- door  work  at  all.  Why,  it 
hasn’t  got  a bellows  body,  even.” 

Bagshaw  points  out  that  it’s  all  right  when  once  it  is 
fixed,  aud  that  was  why  he  thought  he  would  utilise  the 
time  while  J ones  was  in  the  dark  room.  However,  as  J ones 
positively  declares  that  he  cau  do  nothing  unless  it  is  re- 
moved, he  does  remove  it  under  protest  aud  with  much 
labour. 

Jones  now  commences  to  select  his  point  of  view,  which 
he  does  by  plauting  his  camera  at  intervals  all  over  the 
very  small  deck  of  the  house-boat.  Apparently  he  is  not 
satisfied,  for  he  glances  at  the  roof,  but  evidently  “ funks  ” 
the  conspicuous  position.  As  it  is,  he  has  been  insulted 
by  an  offer  of  sixpence  from  a river  ’Any,  who  wants  him 
to  take  a “ photo  ” for  this  paltry  sum.  However,  he  finds 
it  necessary  to  make  up  his  mind,  as  Brown,  Smith,  aud 
Bagshaw  are  anxious  to  have  their  turn,  and  are  urging 
him  to  “ look  sharp.” 

He  focusses  and  prepares  to  make  the  exposure.  As  he 
is  about  to  do  so,  two  pretty  girls  in  ravishing  boating 
costume  approach.  The  temptation  to  pose  as  a past- 
master  of  the  art  is  irresistible.  He  throws  the  weight  of 
his  body  on  one  leg,  places  his  left  hand  at  his  hip,  with 
his  right  seizes  the  cap,  snatches  it  off,  gives  it  a graceful 
flourish  in  the  air,  and  replaces  it.  It  is  very  much  as  if 
he  had  said,  “ Ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  is  no  deception  ; 
I have  nothing  up  my  sleeve,  I have  no  confederates.  This 
is  how  it  is  done.” 

“ You’ll  have  hard  work  to  beat  the  view  I’ve  got,”  he 
remarks  triumphantly,  as  he  passes  Brown,  Smith,  and 
Bagshaw,  on  his  way  to  the  dark-room. 

He  disappears,  and  Brown,  Smith,  and  Bagshaw,  wait 
patiently  for  the  result.  He  is  away  five,  ten,  fifteen, 
twenty  minutes  ; and  Bagshaw,  who  has  next  turn,  raps 
impatiently  at  the  door  of  the  dark-room. 

“ Can’t  come  out  just  yet,”  Bagshaw  hears  a stifled  voice 
reply.  “ This  is  a slow  plate.” 

“ A slow  plate,”  letorts  Bagshaw ; “ I thought  you  used 
only  rapid  instantaneous  ones.” 

“ I mean  one  that  is  slow  in  developing.  Do  go  away, 
please.  You  only  bother  and  confuse  me ; I’ll  open  the 
door  as  soon  as  ever  I see  the  detail  well  out.” 


Tive-and-twenty,  thirty,  thirty-five  minutes  pass,  auc* 
Jones  is  still  secreted  in  the  dark-room.  Brown,  Smith, 
and  Bagshaw  are  debating  the  propriety  of  bursting  open 
the  door. 

“ We  made  a great  mistake,”  Bagshaw  declares  ; “ each 
of  us  ought  to  have  put  our  plates  in  the  slides  first  of  all. 
As  it  is,  we  have  to  wait  until  Jones  chooses  to  finish 
developing.” 

“ He’s  been  an  hour  all  but  five  minutes  over  it,”  says 
Brown,  consulting  his  watcb.  “ I never  heard  of  a plate 
taking  so  long.” 

Just  as  they  begin  to  think  Jone3  has  been  asphyxiated 
by  ammonia  fumes,  the  door  opens,  and  he  comes  out.  He 
has  a very  dissatisfied  look  on  his  face,  aud  apparently 
no  picture  on  the  glass  he  holds  in  his  hand. 

“ I can’t  make  it  out,”  he  says  ; “ I gave  plenty  of  ex- 
posure, yet  there  isn’t  a ghost  of  an  image.  It  must  be  the 
fault  of  the  plate.  I told  you  Biddleeombe’s  plates  were 
no  good.” 

Up  to  the  present  I have  held  aloof  from  the  discussion, 
but  I now  venture  to  put  in  a word. 

“ Excuse  me,  Jones,”  I say  apologetically,  “ but  I do  not 
think  the  plate  is  in  fault.  I was  watching  you  the  whole 
time,  and  in  your  anxiety  to  strike  an  effective  pose  for 
the  admiration  of  the  two  young  ladies,  you  forgot  to 
draw  out  the  shutter.” 

(To  be  continued.') 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OP  PHOTOMICROGRAPHY. 

BY  MAUBICE  N.  MILLER,  M.D.* 

Now  we  may  place  our  object  upon  the  microscope  stage. 
The  heliostat  has  been  steadily  following  the  sun,  and  our  light 
requires  no  adjustment  save  an  occasional  touch  of  the  secondary 
mirror.  The  light  passes  through  our  first  cell,  and  the  water 
absorbs  the  heat  and  renders  it  safe  to  our  valuable  objects  and 
objectives.  Remove  the  eye-piece,  and,  bringing  the  camera- 
frame  into  position,  proceed  to  make  your  adjustments.  We 
find  that,  standing  by  the  microscope,  the  ground-glass  frame 
perhaps  two  feet  away,  the  image  appears  very  weak  and  faint. 
This  is  because  the  light  is  absorbed  by  or  passes  through  the 
ground  glass.  Inasmuch  as  preparatory,  yes,  final  adjustments 
are  made  while  we  are  at  the  microscope  aud  not  at  the  camera, 
we  place  a piece  of  white  cardboard  in  front  of  the  ground  glass, 
and  projecting  the  image  upon  that,  it  is  seen  clear  and  distinct. 
We  can  remove  our  blue  cell,  as  we  do  not  require  it  just  now, 
aud  proceed  with  the  mechanical  stage  to  find  the  portion  of  the 
object  we  wish  to  reproduce.  Let  me  here  observe  that  a good 
slide  of  dried  human  blood  makes  a splendid  object  to  begin 
upon,  as  it  will  quickly  show  faults  of  lighting.  This  is  the 
time  to  look  out  for  internal  reflections  : remove  the  draw  tubes 
and  varnish  the  inside  of  the  tube  with  good  negative  varnish. 
When  it  becomes  tacky,  allow  the  smoke  of  a kerosene  lamp 
with  the  wick  terned  up,  and  the  chimney  removed,  to  coat  the 
varnish  surface ; or  line  the  tube  with  paper  so  varnished  and 
smoked.  So  cover  every  surface  that  you  regard  as  liable  to 
prove  troublesome. 

Well,  everything  about  the  image  on  the  paper  screen  appears 
as  it  should,  and  we  are  now  prepared  to  complete  the  focussing, 
yet  hardly  so,  for  after  having  replaced  our  blue  cell,  shut  the 
microscope  in,  and  move  our  position  to  the  ground  glass.  We 
find  we  cannot  reach  the  milled  head  to  the  fine  adjust- 
ment of  the  microscope.  So  we  require  to  fix  a little 
grooved  pulley  to  our  shelf  which  shall  carry  a light  gum- 
elastic  belt  over  the  milled  head  of  the  fine  adjustment.  The 
latter  should  also  be  grooved  to  receive  the  belt.  To  the 
axle  of  our  grooved  pulley  is  attached  a light  rod  which  passes 
back  to  the  camera.  Now  we  can  assume  our  photographic 
position  and  finish  the  focussing. 

The  question  will  be  asked,  “ How  far  distant  should  the 
ground  glass  or  sensitive  plate  be  from  the  microscope  ? ” To 
this  question  only  a general  answer  can  be  given.  The  only 
thing  gained  by  distance  is  amplification.  And  just  here  you 
must  appreciate  the  difference  between  amplification  and  magni- 
fication. 

If  you  desire  increased  detail  in  your  picture  you  can  only 
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secure  it  by  using  higher  power  in  the  objective.  Do  not 
attempt  to  make  great  blurred  images  by  removing  the  sensitive 
plate  to  a great  distance.  With  your  screen  at  a distance  of 
two  feet  from  the  microscopic  stage,  employing  a first-class  one- 
eighth  inch  objective,  you  may  get  from  800  to  1,000  diameters, 
ample  for  your  twelve  months’  work.  Indeed,  I would  advise 
beginning  with  a good  quarter-inch  objective  and  about  eighteen 
inches  distance. 

In  ordering  our  steps,  you  may  have  noticed  that  I removed 
the  eye-piece,  and  I mean  to  keep  it  so  removed.  I have  never 
seen  an  instance  where  the  introduction  of  the  eye-piece  was 
desirable ; and  I have  seen  a great  many  errors  and  imperfec- 
tions introduced  by  the  employment  of  it.  If,  however,  you 
will  insist  on  using  the  eye-piece,  let  me  caution  you — see  to  it 
that  no  speck  of  dirt,  however  small,  remains  on  either  lens,  for 
the  slightest  fleck  of  dust  is  sufficient  to  make  an  ugly  mark  on 
the  negative.  This  precaution  should  prevail  with  the  mirror 
surfaces  as  well.  Let  them  be  thoroughly  cleaned  before  com- 
mencing your  day’s  work. 

Now,  how  long  shall  I expose  ? No  earthly  intelligence  cau 
answer  this  question  for  you.  You  will,  after  a time,  be  able  to 
look  at  the  image  on  the  ground  glass,  and  judge  with  a con- 
siderable accuracy  as  to  the  length  of  exposure  ; and  it  is  just 
this  experience  alone  which  will  enable  you  to  so  judge.  With 
our  present  facilities,  and  with  moderate  amplification,  the  drop- 
shutter  can  be  used— although  it  is  better  to  diaphragm  down 
the  light  and  expose  longer.  The  best  exposer  is  a little  flap  of 
velvet  hanging  over  the  eye-piece  end  of  the  microscope  tube,  as 
it  may  be  lifted  and  the  exposure  made  without  danger  of  dis- 
turbing the  adjustments.  When  it  is  not  required  it  is  turned 
aside,  and  so  held  by  a hook -and  eye. 

Now,  in  what  way  can  we  modify  our  apparatus,  and  lessen 
the  expense  without  materially  affecting  the  final  result  ? 

Iam  perfectly  assured  of  one  thing:  for  results  that  will 
prove  satisfactory  to  the  conscientious  amateur,  I believe  that 
the  darkened  room  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  Anything  short 
of  this  is  shaky  and  unreliable,  besides  tedious,  in  consequence 
of  the  endless  running  to  and  fro,  from  the  stage  of  the  micro- 
scope to  the  screen  of  the  camera. 

With  our  gelatine  plates,  for  a very  large  range  of  work,  the' 
heliostat  can  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  a luxury,  and  indispens- 
able if  very  long  exposures  are  necessary.  But  a great  deal  of 
work  cau  be  done  with  the  secondary  mirror  alone,  although 
the  constant  adjustments  are  tiresome. 

The  next  absolute  luxury — and  thi3  i3  purely  so — is  the  ex- 
pensive mechanical  stage.  If  the  student  is  prepared  to  draw 
liberally  on  a very  large  stock  of  patience,  the  mechanical  stage 
may  be  omitted.  The  modern  glass  stages,  moving,  as  they 
do,  easily,  and  with  ready  control,  answer  fairly  well  for  the 
more  expensive  attachment. 

The  centering  sub-stage  for  first-class  work  cannot  be  spared. 
Much  low-power  work  can  be  fairly  done  with  a plain  sub-stage, 
however.  (To  be  continued.) 


(ftamsponbcnre. 

A GOOD  SODA  DEVELOPER. 

Dear  Sir, — Does  Mr.  Wilkinson  mean  bicarbonate 
(NallCOy)  of  soda?  as  he  says  Howard’s  make.  He  calls 
it  carbonate  (Na2CO;?10H,.O) ; T never  heard  of  this  as 
Howard’s. — Yours  faithfully,  An  Old  Amateur. 


$)rotfebings  of  Sotutus. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

A technical  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Gallery, 
5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  on  Tuesday  last,  the  27th  inst.,  Captain 
Abney,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  haviug  stated  that  improvements  in  apparatus 
exhibited  on  the  tables  would  be  explained,  called  upon  the 
following  gentlemen,  or  their  representatives,  for  short  descrip- 
tions of  the  novelties  claimed. 

H.  and  E.  J.  Dale  showed  the  action  of  their  ‘ patent 
adjustable  shutter,”  with  pneumatic  regulation  for  tiiniug 
exposure.  Either  one  of  a series  of  holes,  situated  at  the  top 
of  a metallic  tube,  permitted  an  escapement  of  air — the  larger 


the  hole  the  quicker  the  action  of  shutter.  The  multiplex  back 
and  camera  previously  described  were  then  shown,  as  well  as  an 
adaptation  of  the  electric  light  for  dark-room  and  developing 
purposes.  A couple  of  five  Volt  lamps  were  used,  ODe  white 
and  the  other  ruby,  3-caudle  power  beiug  obtained.  The  battery 
was  said  to  be  capable  of  running  three  months ; it  was  a form 
of  potassium  dichromate  in  which  the  second  liquid  employed 
was  ammonium  or  other  chloride. 

The  Chairman  enquired  how  long  the  battery  would  work 
without  polarisation,  and  he  was  informed  that  something  like 
twenty  hours’  work  might  be  expected  from  the  cells,  and  that 
amount  of  energy  could  be  extended  over  three  months. 

Lieut.-Col.  C.  D.  Dumford’s  printing-frame  was  then  shown. 
It  resembled  the  back  of  an  ordinary  printing-frame,  the  springs 
being  arranged  to  clip  over  the  edges  and  secure  a negative 
firmly  on  the  inside. 

W.  J.  Stillman  explained  the  action  of  the  Eastman-Walker 
roller  slide  and  film-carrier,  a detailed  description  of  which  will 
be  found  on  page  324  ante. 

E.  Cocking  spoke  of  the  desirability  of  an  indicator  other 
than  the  present,  which  causes  four  distinct  clicks  to  be  the 
signal  ; and,  in  reply,  he  was  informed  that  the  Eastman  Com- 
pany are  now  adding  a visible  signal  to  their  roll-holders. 

T.  Samuels  remarked  that  he  had  noticed  certain  marks  in 
negatives  made  by  means  of  the  roller  slide  which  did  not  appear 
when  cut  films  were  used,  and  he  thought  that  they  arose  from 
the  great  tension  put  upon  the  rollers. 

The  Chairman  had  seen  similar  marks  in  some  negatives 
shown  him  by  S.  G.  B.  Wollaston. 

Twenty-four  negatives,  8 by  0,  the  result  of  as  many  exposures 
on  one  band  of  paper,  were  then  shown,  and  these  Mr.  Stillman 
said  had  been  made  by  himself  without  a failure.  He  doubted 
whether  he  could  have  done  so  wrell  with  glass  plates. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  next  explained  a new  actinometer, 
in  which  the  illumination  was  reduced  to  the  deepest  shadow's  in 
the  camera. 

T.  Furnell  showed  a new  instantaneous  shutter,  the  advant- 
ages being  that  the  exposure  to  the  foreground  could  be  in- 
creased and  the  sky  diminished  at  will  ; long  or  short  exposures 
could  also  be  given. 

The  “ New  Simplex  Camera  ” of  Hopkins  Bros,  was  next 
called  attention  to.  In  this  instrument  the  dark-slide  fits  on  the 
top  of  camera,  and  the  plate  is  pushed  down  into  position  by 
means  of  a rod.  There  is  a convenient  plan  of  disposing  of  the 
focussing  screen  when  out  of  use,  and  the  camera  possesses  all 
the  swing  movements,  while  a half-plate  specimen  shown  ranges 
from  about  two  and  a-half  to  sixteen  inches  in  focus. 

Mathew  Whiting’s  “ Patent  Lantern  Slide  Holder  ’’  followed. 
In  this  ingenious  contrivance,  most  readers  will  remember, 
Mr.  Whiting  has  two  boxes  or  hoppers  attached  to  the  carrier 
proper.  The  slides  are  pressed  into  the  carrier  by  means  of  a 
spiral  spring,  and  after  passing  through  the  lantern  are  safely 
packed  into  the  second  box. 

The  Patent  Combined  Camera  Back  of  II.  Mader,  for  use 
with  a metallic  plate  envelope  instead  of  slides,  was  next  shown  ; 
the  envelopes  seemed  very  handy,  and  were  said  to  be  quite  safe 
as  regards  light. 

Marion  and  Co.’s  exhibits  were  described  by  E.  C.  Sficker- 
nell.  They  comprised  a new  shutter,  by  Cadett,  for  various 
exposures,  which  was  set  by  winding  up  a spring.  The  Middle- 
miss  patent  camera,  the  focus  of  which  extends  from  5 to  30 
inches,  followed,  the  short  focus  being  obtained  by  an  ingenious 
plan  of  bringing  the  back  portion  forward.  Then  came  an 
explanation  of  their  print-washer,  with  porcelain  trough,  which 
was  said  to  wash  prints  peifectlyin  half  an  hour.  The  com- 
pacta  camera  and  envelopes  for  the  same  followed.  These  latter 
were  exceedingly  light,  and  will,  no  doubt,  find  favour  with 
tourists.  The  camera  is  reversible,  and  has  both  a side  and  back 
swing. 

Wollaston’s  diaphragmatic  shutter  was  then  shown  by  the 
inventor,  and  he  stated  that  he  could  regulate  the  speed  to 
anything  between  j^th  °f  a second  to  upwards  of  eleven 
minutes.  In  twenty  trials  the  variation  had  not  been  -[t-th  of 
a second. 

The  Chairman  enquired  if  it  would  be  necessary'  to  have 
more  than  one  shutter  fora  series  of  lenses  ; and,  in  reply,  it  was 
-aid  that  most  of  the  usual  rectilinear  type  of  lenses,  especially 
Ross’  working  up  to  8 by  10  plates,  would  answer  for  the  shutter 
he  was  showing. 

Urie’s  automatic  exposing  apparatus  was  next  described  by 
Marion  and  Co.  The  “Alpha”  paper  passes  fiom  one  spool 
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to  another,  and  in  so  doing  is  mechanically  clamped  under  a 
negative  for  the  space  of  ten  seconds.  At  the  same  moment  that 
clamping  takes  place  two  gas  jets  are  turned  up,  and  the  light 
passes  through  a glass  dish,  containing  water,  to  the  negative 
beneath.  At  the  expiration  of  exposure  that  portion  of  paper  is 
wound  on  to  the  spool  of  exposed  paper,  and  a fresh  surface 

takes  its  place.  . 

W.  W.  Rough  showed  his  new  square  camera,  in  which  one 
striking  novelty  was  observable,  namely,  the  front  and  back  being 
reversible.  By  a kind  of  folding-up  movement,  the  lens  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  to  any  portion  of  the  plate. 

The  Chairman  said  he  could  not  help  admiring  the  great 
ingenuity  displayed  iu  the  production  of  cameras. 

X.  Samuels  drew  attention  to  a camera  which  contained  four 
screws  including  that  of  the  tripod,  and  it  was  also  made  suitable 
for  paper  work  should  it  be  so  required.  The  dark-slides  were  of 
the  solid  box  pattern  fitted  with  draw-out  shutters,  and  the 
grooves  were  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  of  the  slide  being  placed 
in  front  of  the  focussing  screen.  This  gentleman  also  showed 
the  action  of  his  changing-box,  and  several  other  novelties. 

Fox  Shew  explained  the  construction  and  working  of  a new 
shutter  possessing  certaiu  advantages.  He  also  showed  a very 
compact  8 by  (i  camera  which  contained  some  very  neat  move- 
ments. A plan  of  utilizing  portions  of  a large  plate  was  also 
much  admired. 

J.  Copeland  and  Co.  also  showed  several  of  their  exhibits, 
among  them  a valise  arranged  for  changing  plates,  developing, 
&c.  ; a very  compact  camera  containing  several  movements  ; a 
new  burnisher,  in  which  the  tool  was  somewhat  rounded  ; two 
forms  of  pneumatic  shutters,  which  were  not  novel ; and  a con- 
venient box  for  carrying  a two-cell  dichromate  battery  with 
incandescent  lamps  attached. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

A meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  22nd  inst., 
J.  Traill  Tat  lor  in  the  chair. 

A.  Cowan  showed  a gelatino-citro  chloride  positive,  made  in 
February  1883,  and  referred  to  at  the  previous  meeting.  It  had 
been  fixed  without  toning,  and  he  thought  disproved  the  state- 
ment of  H.  S.  Starnes  concerning  black  images. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  transparency  in  question  was  un- 
mistakeably  warm  brown  in  colour. 

A short  discussion  followed,  in  which  W.  E.  Df.benham  pointed 
out  that  the  colour  of  the  image  after  the  action  of  the  fixing 
salt  upon  silver  citrate  was  the  real  question  at  issue  ; and  A.  L. 
Henderson  was  of  opinion  that  any  image  formed  with  silver 
citrate  would  be  of  a foxy  colour  when  fixed,  unless  previously 
toned  with  gold. 

A.  L.  Henderson  then  passed  round  the  sixty-seconds  exposed 
negative,  taken  on  the  last  occasion  in  the  Society’s  room,  by 
means  of  the  ordinary  gaslight.  The  lens  used  was  one  of  Suter's 
for  9 by  7 plates,  open  aperture. 

The  Chairman  characterised  the  result  as  wonderful,  and  one 
which  led  him  to  think  the  time  was  fast  approaching  when 
pictures  could  be  regularly  made  by  ordinary  gaslight. 

W.  E.  DebicnhaM  thought  it  remarkable  that  even  so  much 
as  was  seen  upon  the  plate  could  be  obtained  under  the  condi- 
tions as  they  existed.  What  he  thought  more  remarkable  was 
that  a transparency  showing  so  much  detail  could  be  obtained 
from  such  a negative. 

Transparencies  in  wet  collodion,  and  by  the  exhibitor’s  formula 
on  page  398,  were  also  shown. 

The  Chairman  then  announced  that  Messrs.  Burton  and  Heu 
derson  being  present,  they  would  test  whether  or  not  supple- 
mentary exposures  would  increase  the  sensitometer  reading  of 
gelatine  plates. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  having  provided  these  gentlemen  with 
two  packets  of  a well-known  commercial  plate,  A.  Cowau  and 
A.  Pringle  were  by  general  consent  invited  to  act  as  umpires. 
Two  preliminary  plates  were  exposed  to  a very  weak  light  (the 
ordinary  night-light),  situated  about  fifteen  feet  away,  and 
portions  of  each  plate  were  acted  upon  for  periods  of  5,  10,  15, 
25,  and  30  seconds  respectively.  Some  disappointment  was 
caused  owing  to  no  provision  having  been  made  for  development, 
and  these  interesting  experiments  had  to  be  deferred  until  the 
next  meeting. 

The  Chaihman  observe!  that  many  years  ago  the  importance 
of  this  subject  was  recognized  by  Wmstanley,  who  took  out  a 
patent  for  giving  a preliminary  exposure  of  wet  plates  to  a 
standard  candle. 


A.  L.  Henderson  replied  that  Winstanley’s  agent  called  upon 
him  to  sell  a licence,  and  they  exposed  plate  for  plate,  with  the 
result  that  the  agent  admitted  he  was  beaten. 

W.  E.  Dkbenham  then  referred  to  the  “ Scotellari  cap,”  which 
was  intended  to  apply  the  principle  of  auxiliary  exposures  to 
camera  work.  He  however  did  not  and  had  not  recommended 
auxiliary  exposure  to  be  actually  employed,  but  had  spoken  of 
its  effect  in  giving  a higher  sensitometer  number  without  giving 
a corresponding  increase  of  sensitiveness  in  the  camera. 

A.  L.  Henderson  again  drew  attention  to  the  packing  of 
plates,  eight  of  which  were  shown  separated  by  two  clips  of  tin- 
foil.  He  suggested  pieces  of  foil  wafers  for  attachment  to  the 
corners  of  the  plates  ; and  in  reply  to  Mr.  Burton,  said  that  sheet 
lead  would  be  more  difficult  to  handle. 

J.  Barker,  referring  to  auxiliary  exposure,  was  of  opinion 
that  any  light  which  reached  the  plate  would  produce  an  image 
if  it  could  be  developed,  and  he  hoped  three  or  more  forms  of 
development  would  be  used  in  the  experiments  next  week. 

W.  H.  Pukstwich  spoke  of  a mixture  which  was  said  to  accele- 
rate, and  he  promised  to  try  it  before  the  next  meeting. 

A.  L.  Henderson  had  already  tested  it,  but  did  not  find  any 
advantage.  He  had  pitted  another  commercial  mixture  against 
one  of  his  own,  and  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the 
two  negatives,  which  were  of  splendid  quality.  He  took  about 
30  minims  each  of  a forty  grain  solution  of  sodium  carbonate, 
potassium  carbonate,  and  saturated  sodium  sulphite.  These 
were  added,  with  two  graius  of  pyrogallol,  to  one  ounce  of 
water. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  J.  Stuart,  of  Glasgow,  recom- 
mended a similar  developer,  and  his  negatives  were  of  a remark- 
ably fine  colour.  In  reply  to  a query,  he  said  the  favourite 
developer  in  America  was  a mixture  of  sodium  and  potassium 
carbonates,  with  sulphite  and  pyrogallol,  very  little  or  no  bro- 
mide in  a general  way  being  required. 

Iron  development  then  became  the  subject  of  conversation, 
owiDg  to  Mr.  Henderson  mentioning  the  solubility  of  its  oxide 
iu  the  strong  alkali,  caustic  potash. 

A.  MaCRie  referred  to  Dr.  Eder's  communication,  page  659, 
and  several  members  gave  their  experiences  in  this  method  of 
reducing  ; upon  the  whole,  Farmer's  plan  with  potassium  ferrid- 
cyanide  was  preferred. 


Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

The  thirtieth  annual  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at 
the  Memorial  Hall,  Albert  Square,  on  Thursday  evening,  tho 
8th  inst.,  the  President,  Mr.  J.  S.  Pollit,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  read  the  thiitieth  annual  report,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  abstract : — 

“ In  point  of  numbers,  the  position  of  the  Society  Is  con- 
siderably in  advance  of  any  previous  year ; no  fewer  than 
twenty-seven  new  members  have  been  added  to  the  roll,  while 
twelve  have  resigned,  and  two  have  been  removed  from  among 
us  by  death,  making  the  total  number  of  names  now  in  the  list 
138  against  130  at  the  close  of  last  year.  The  financial  position 
of  the  Society,  notwithstanding  some  heavy  calls  upon  the  funds, 
is  still  satisfactory.  The  average  attendance  at  ofir  monthly 
meetings  has  been  nearly  stationary,  being  fifty -'our  against 
fifty-one  last  year.  As  usual,  your  Council  have  to  regret  the 
scarcity  of  papers,  demonstrations,  and  other  interesting  matter 
at  the  ordinary  meetings.  The  pictures  shown,  although  not  so 
numerous  as  had  been  expected,  showed  a considerable  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  the  work  done  by  many  of  the  exhibitors, 
not  only  in  manipulatory  details,  but  in  artistic  qualities  also, 
and  the  Exhibition,  as  a whole,  gave  great  satisfaction  to  a 
large  number  of  visitors,  as  well  as  to  the  members.  Among 
other  matters  of  interest  brought  before  the  meetings,  Mr. 
Clieetbam  showed  a dark-room  lamp  constructed  to  hang  from 
the  ceiling,  throwing  the  light  downwards,  and  having  a very 
simple  method  of  changing  the  colour  of  the  light.  Mr.  A. 
Brothers,  F.lt.A.S.,  showed  a photograph  (taken  by  Mr.  White) 
of  a group  of  young  persons,  taken  by  means  of  the  Ethoxo 
limelight,  assisted  by  magnesium  light.  Mr.  A.  Garnet  showed 
a number  of  continental  views  taken  during  holiday  tours,  and 
Mr.  Greatorex  exhibited  a somewhat  similar  series.  At  the 
December  meeting,  Mr.  Charles  Harris,  F.R.G.S.,  gave  the 
members  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  a collection  of  large 
photographs  of  the  Yosemite  Valley,  California,  collected  by  him 
during  his  tour  round  the  world,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a number 
of  lantern  slides,  gave  a recital  of  his  experiences,  and  a 
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description  of  the  magnificient  scenery  of  this  remarkable  valley. 
The  subject  of  paper  negatives  has  had  the  attention  of  members, 
several  of  whom  contributed  specimens  of  their  experiments  in 
this  direction.  The  lantern  ha3  had  rather  less  than  the  usual 
amount  of  attention,  but  has  been  duly  appreciated  whenever 
used.  Undoubtedly  the  most  important  event  of  the  session 
has  been  the  organization  of  monthly  meetings  specially  devoted 
to  the  lantern  and  appliances  connected  therewith,  and  the 
formation  of  a special  committee  for  arrangin  r the  necessary 
details.  During  the  summer  recess  the  usual  number  of  out- 
door meetings  have  been  held,  which,  we  are  pleased  to  record, 
have  been  more  than  usually  successful.  Last,  though  by  no 
means  least,  your  Council  congratulate  you  on  the  Society's 
removal  to  more  commodious  premises.” 

The  Treasurer’s  report  and  balance  sheet  was  placed  before  the 
members,  and  the  accounts  passed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the 
Society  : — W.  Lancaster,  S.  Okell,  S.  Moorhouse,  It.  B.  Wilson, 
J.  C.  Milner,  and  A.  Day. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  current  year  was  then 
proceeded  with,  resulting  as  follows  : — 

President — A.  Coventry. 

Vice-Presidents — Dr.  C.  P.  Bahin,  S.  D.  McKellen,  Abel 
Heywood,  jun.,  J.  S.  I’ollitt,  aud  John  Schofield. 

Council — A.  Brothers,  F.R.A.S.,  Canon  Beechey,  M.A.,  W. 
Broughton,  Thomas  Chilton,  J.  F.  Chapman,  S.  F.  Flower, 
John  Dale,  L.  E.  Morgan,  Otto  Mutli,  and  \Y.  Wright. 

Hon.  Treasurer — W.  Q.  Coote. 

Hon.  Secretary — W.  I.  Chadwick,  Prince's  Bridge  Ironworks, 
Manchester. 

Lantern  Committee — W.  I.  Chadwick  (Chairman),  John 
Schofield,  W.  Watts,  Otto  Muth,  J.  B.  Greatorex  (Secretary). 

The  first  meeting  of  the  lantern  section  will  take  place  at  the 
Memorial  Hall  on  Wednesday,  October  28 tb,  when  the  chair 
will  be  taken  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Chadwick. 


Hvde  Amateur  Photographic  Society. 

The  above  Society  held  its  annual  meeting  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, the  21st  inst.,  which  was  well  attended. 

The  Secretary's  report  was  read,  and  showed  tbit.  a very' 
successful  and  interesting  session  had  passed,  and  the  fact  that 
eight  new  members  were  elected  at  the  meeting  gave  good  hopes 
of  a still  more  successful  session  to  come. 

The  Society  held  its  first  meeting  on  the  12th  of  November, 
1884,  when  eight  members  were  enrolled  ; since  that  time  the 
Society  has  continued  to  flourish,  and  now  numbers  twenty- 
seven  members. 

The  views  taken  by  members  during  the  season  have  been 
very  numerous,  and  it  is  expected  that  some  good  results  will  be 
shown  at  the  Society’s  Soiree  to  be  held  shortly  in  the  Mechanics’ 
Institution. 

The  principal  business  of  the  evening  was  the  election  of  new 
officers,  and  the  following  were  elected  for  the  season  1885-6:  — 

President — F.  W.  Ciieetham. 

Vice-President—  Dr.  G.  W.  Sidebotham. 

Treasurer — George  Batty. 

Secretary — John  Pennington,  Great  Norlniry  Stre»‘,  Hyde. 

Committee — Messrs.  J.  T.  Cartwright,  John  Chorton,  Edward 
McClean,  and  Herbert  Stafford. 

Short  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  newly-elected  officers, 
and  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  closed  the  meeting. 


The  Bury  Photographic  and  Arts  Club. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  Club  was  held  at  the  Temper- 
ance Hall,  on  Thursday,  October  22nd,  Alexander  Taylor  in 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  approved, 
and  the  roll  of  the  members  read,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  : — 

President—  W.  S.  Barlow  (this  being  his  second  year  of  office). 

Vice-Presidents — Alexander  Taylor  and  H.  Dearden. 

Council  J.  Shaw,  W.  Booth,  E.  \Y.  Mellor,  B.  Grundy,  and 
1'.  Cooper. 

Treasurer — John  Nelson. 

Auditors  — It.  Grundy  and  Mr.  Copenshaw. 

Honorary  Secritary — F.  W.  Livesey. 

The  accounts  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the  various 
Committees  were  then  appointed  for  carrying  out  the  forth- 
coming Exhibition,  which  it  is  intended  to  hold  the  first  week 
in  December. 


Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  adjourned  annual  meeting  of  the  Council  of  this  Society  was 
held  October  19th,  at  25,  Old  Bond  Street,  James  Glaisher, 
F.B.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  con- 
firmed, the  following  members  were  elected : — The  Viscountess 
Milton,  Sir  William  Anderson,  K.C.B.,  L.  Ashburner,  and  Alfred 
Deed. 

The  Council  having  decided  that  a medal  shall  be  given  in 
future,  together  with  aud  in  addition  to  each  prize  awarded,  the 
Secretary  submitted  Mr.  Bassano’s  design  for  the  same,  which  was 
approved  by  the  meeting ; and  as  the  jubilee  year  of  Her  Majesty’s 
reign  falls  next  year,  Mr.  Bassano  requested  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  present  to  the  recipient  of  the  first  prize  a gold  medal, 
and  his  offer  was  accepted  by  the  Council. 

The  Secretary  then  laid  before  the  meeting  the  pictures  for 
the  current  year,  and  Mr.  Glaisher  submitted  his  report,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  abstract: — 

The  contributions  for  this  year,  though  not  quite  so  numerous 
as  last  year,  comprise  no  less  than  164  pictures  in  the  first  class, 
many  of  which  arc  of  special  interest  ; class  2 contains  120  pic- 
tures ; class  3 contains  127  pictures  ; the  remainder  of  the  pic- 
tures are  comprised  in  classes  4,  5,  aud  6. 

Amongst  the  pictures  some  merit  especial  notice.  “A  flock  of 
Birds,”  by  Mr.  Schwabe,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  picture 
ever  sent  to  the  Society  ; Professor  Butler’s  Alpine  pictures  are 
perfect  gems  ; and  Mrs.  Hobson,  a new  member,  has  at  once  taken 
the  first  rank.  Mr.  Murray,  always  good,  aud  this  year  as  good 
as  ever,  seems,  however,  to  make  no  advance  ; his  old  dry  process 
must  give  way  to  the  more  sensitive  gelatine  plates. 

A noticeable  fact  is  the  large  number  of  first  class  pictures  that 
have  been  contributed  by  members  of  the  Council,  those  by  Lord 
de  Bos,  Mr.  Stephens,  and  Mr.  Hobson  being  especially  worthy  of 
notice. 

The  following  prizes  were  awarded :—  1st  prize,  B.  Leventhorpe, 
a silver  medal  and  silver  goblet  (121,  130,  134,  and  137)  ; 2nd 
prize,  Professor  Butler,  M.A.,  a bronze  medal  and  silver  goblet 
(2,  5,  aud  A)  ; the  Bight  Hon.  the  Lord  de  Ros,  a bronze  medal 
and  silver  goblet  (1,  3,  and  9)  ; Mrs.  Hobson,  a bronze  medal  and 
an  elegant  photographic  stand  in  the  form  of  a fan  (9,  11,  15, 
and  22)  ; R.  O.  Milne,  a bronze  medal  and  an  elegant  cabinet 
album  (7  and  1a)  ; W.  Muller,  a bronze  medal  and  an  etch- 
ing after  Munkacsy’s  celebrated  picture  entitled  Les  deux 
Families”  (4,  5,  and  9 a)  ; W.  S.  Hobson,  a bronze  medal  (313, 
316,  and  318)  ; J.  E.  Dumont,  a bronze  medal  and  silver  goblet 
(168,  195,  and  196)  ; F.  S.  Schwabe,  a bronze  medal  and  a pierced 
metal  photograph  frame  (1,  5a,  and  10)  ; A.  Tagliaferro,  a bronze 
medal  and  cabinet  album  (I,  la,  and  7)  ; the  Bight  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Bosse  (a  bronze  medal  and  silver  goblet  (3  and  6)  ; Gen. 
Sladen,  a bronze  medal  and  photographic  album  (3  and  4)  ; the 
Bight  Hon  Viscount  Enilyn,  a bronze  medal  and  a pierced  metal 
photographic  frame  (06 1)  ; J.  G.  Brook,  a bronze  medal  and 
etching  from  Munkacsy’s  celebrated  picture  “ Avant  la  Fete  du 
Papa  ” (3,  4,  and  6)  ; H.  B.  Moiser,  a bronze  medal  and  a photo- 
gravure from  James  Webb’s  picture  entitled  “ Good  Luck  ” (2, 
4,  and  5). 

Certificates  of  honourable  mention  were  awarded  to  Charles 
Stephens,  H.  E.  White,  p.  H.  Emerson,  Col.  Nicholl,  B.  Murray, 
Arthur  Hill,  S.  Norman,  T.  Brownrigg,  and  Col.  Biggs. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Glaisher  for  the  time  and 
attention  he  had  devoted  to  the  examination  and  classifica- 
tion of  the  pictures. 

The  prize  pictures  and  the  prizes  awarded  for  the  same  are 
now  on  view  at  the  offices  of  the  Association,  and  may  be  seen 
by  the  members,  aud  their  friends  upon  presentation  of  a 
member’s  card. 


Postal  Photographic  Society. 

A committee  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  the  lion. 
Secretary’s  address,  4,  Middle  Temple  Lane,  E.C.,  on  the  26th 
inst. 

After  the  preliminary  business  had  been  disposed  of,  the  follow- 
ing candidates  were  duly  elected: — H.  D.  Taylor,  Wm.-a- 
Beckett  Turner,  Miss  A.  Dry  den.  Ernest  Clover,  anl  Win. 
Stewart. 

The  voting-in  albums,  having  recenlly  finished  their  rounds, 
were  examined,  and,  in  album  23,  the  Rev.  11.  Ash  was  found  to 
be  entitled  to  the  1st  piize,  and  J.  C.  Cohen  to  the  2nd.  In 
album  24,  G.  Bankart  took  the  1st,  and  \V.  Gaddum  the  2nd 
prize.  The  same  result  was  seen  in  album  26,  Mr.  Bankart  being 
1st,  and  Mr.  Gaddum  2nd. 
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Birmingham  Photographic  Society. 

A meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  Thursday , October 
22nd,  in  the  Technical  School,  Bridge  Street,  W.  J.  Harrison, 
F.G.S.,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Jones  was  elected  a member. 

The  paper  of  the  evening  was  given  by  Mr.  Nock,  on  “Emul- 
sion Making.”  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Mr.  Nock  urged 
upon  amateurs  who  have  leisure  time  to  make  their  own  plates, 
not  that  there  was  any  gain  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view,  but 
that  it  made  them  thoroughly  acquainted  with  what  a plate 
ought  to  be  ; and  how  could  they  think  of  criticising  the  work 
of  others  when  they  knew  nothing,  practically,  of  the  process 
themselves  ? After  reading  his  introductory  paper,  Mr.  Nock 
proceeded  to  give  a practical  demonstration  of  the  process, 
showing  the  most  minute  detail  from  the  dissolving  of  the 
haloids  to  the  coating  of  the  plate.  The  Lecturer  reminded  his 
hearers  that  there  would  be  a fair  amount  of  failures  which  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  avoid,  but  told  them  not  to  be  dis- 
heartened, as  there  was  often  more  learned  from  a failure  than 
a success. 


fdilh  in  tbe  j^fubto. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. — The  annual  Technical 
Exhibition  Meetingwill  beheld  in  thelarge  room  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  on  Thursday  evening,  November  5tli, 
at  8 p.rn.  The  Eastman  Dry  Plate  and  Film  Company  will  give 
a demonstration  of  making  “ Film  Negatives,”  and  several  other 
valuable  contributions  are  already  promised. 

Abstract  of  Chapman  Jones’s  Lecture  at  tiie  Bf.rkbeck 
Institute,  October  28th. — There  are  about  sixty-five  elements 
known,  but  only  some  twenty  concern  the  photographer. 
Elements,  when  actiDg  chemically,  can  only  combine,  but  com- 
pounds can  act  in  a great  variety  of  ways.  The  properties  of 
the  elements  are  lost  when  they  form  a compound,  which  is  in 
no  way  the  average  of  its  constituents  ; thus  compounds  differ 
essentially  from  mixtures.  Compounds  are  definite,  but  the 
composition  of  mixtures  may  be  varied  at  will.  Emulsions  and 
solutions  are  mixtures.  The  air,  though  invisible,  is  a very  real 
something.  Its  oxygen  is  exhausted  by  respiration  and  com- 
bustion, hence  need  for  ventilation.  The  products  of  combustion 
and  respiration  are  noxious,  and,  being  warm,  rise  ; therefore 
sensitive  plates,  &c.,  should  not  be  stored  near  the  ceiling.  All 
developers  absorb  oxygen  and  deteriorate  when  exposed  to  the 
air  ; and  for  this  reason  much  more  of  the  developing  agent  must 
be  employed  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary.  A developer 
loses  its  developing  nower  as  it  absorbs  oxygen. 

Sunlight  under  Water. — MM.  Fol  and  Sarasin  found  that 
at  380  metres  under  the  water  of  the  Mediterranean,  shortly 
before  11  a.m.,  the  impression  on  a dry  plate  was  less  than  that 
which  would  have  been  produced  if  exposed  to  the  air  on  a clear 
night  without  the  moon.  In  Geneva  Lake  the  water  was  less 
clear,  and  the  light  all  filtered  out  at  200  m. — Science  Monthly. 

The  late  Mr.  John  Hautnup,  F.R.A.S. — In  an  obituary 
notice  of  this  gentleman,  Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest  observes  that  the 
British  Association  at  their  meeting  in  1853,  offered  £30  for  a 
photograph  of  the  moon.  The  Council  of  the  Photographic 
Society  were  anxious  to  stimulate  this  desirable  result,  and  Mr. 
Hartnup  was  asked  if  he  would  join  them  in  taking  views  of  the 
moon  with  his  telescope,  and  he  agreed  at  once.  The  work  was 
commenced  on  the  12tlr  February,  and  extended  to  the  26th 
September,  1854.  It  was  found  that  the  instruments  had  to  be 
adjusted,  as  the  visual  and  chemical  foci  of  the  lens  of  the  tele- 
scope were  not  coincident.  Mr.  Hartnup  placed  very  fine  wire 
over  the  lens  of  the  eye-piece  or  finder,  and  on  its  cross  sections, 
keeping  some  portion  of  the  moon's  surface  on  this  point,  whilst 
a collodion  plate  was  exposed  to  the  image,  the  telescope  being 
previously  drawn  out  $ of  an  inch,  that  being  the  point  of  the 
correct  chemical  focus.  At  the  end  of  September  of  that  year,  the 
British  Association  met  Prof.  Phillips,  of  Cambridge,  who,  when 
he  saw  the  results, offered  to  lecture  upon  them,  if  enlarged  upon  a 
screen,  in  St.  George’s  Hall.  The  screen  was  made  at  Manchester, 
and  measured  56  feet.  This  was  a great  triumph,  and  no  one 
enjoyed  it  more  than  Mr.  Talbot,  the  eminent  photographic  dis- 
coverer on  paper.  The  object  being  accomplished,  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  De  la  Rue,  Kew  Observatory,  and  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford, of  New  York,  both  having  possession  of  Government 
instruments. 

i 1 a0Tl^*KA|,HI0  Club. — The  Annual  General  Meeting  will  be 
held  on  \\  ednesday,  November  4th. 


to  tomspontmits. 

***  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Ten  Years’  Subscriber. — Drain  your  emulsion  very  thoroughly 
in  a sieve  before  putting  it  to  melt.  After  draining,  and 
before  warming,  stir  in  a little  of  Nelson’s  No.  1 gelatine — say 
five  grains  to  each  ounce  of  finished  emulsion.  Do  not  heat 
too  strongly  whilst  coatiDg. 

A.  T.  D.  Berrington. — The  advantage  of  having  a single  lens 
of  larger  diameter  than  that  of  the  stop  is,  that  different  portions 
of  the  lens  are  brought  into  use  for  different  parts  of  the  plate. 
You  can  try  what  the  effect  of  cutting  down  the  lens  would  be. 
by  placing  an  opaque  paper  stop  in  contact  with  it ; you  will 
then  find  the  definition  at  the  margin  very  bad,  and  the  field 
much  curved. 

B.  Laidlaw. — Carbon  printing  would  prove  too  expensive  for 
your  purpose.  The  Stannotype  might  do,  but  you  must  not  ex- 
pect the  results  to  be  quite  equal  to  silver  printing.  We  should 
think  it  might  be  wortti  your  while  to  set  up  tho  plant  for  working 
the  Woodbury  type.  We  have  not  seen  any  English  translation 
of  Vidal’s  “ Photoglyptie.” 

E.  Roberts. — To  mount  silver  prints  in  optical  contact  with  glass, 
make  a strong  solution  of  clear  white  gelatine,  and  add  a little 
glycerine  and  alcohol.  Soak  the  print  in  the  solution,  and  lay  it 
down  upon  the  glass,  letting  the  middle  touch  first,  and  lowering 
the  ends  by  degrees  to  avoid  air-bubbles.  Then  apply  a squeezee 
to  the  back  of  the  print,  and  dry  without  artificial  heat. 

P.  C.  Watt. — India-rubber  solution  is,  or  was,  made  by  several 
photographic  stock  houses.  AVe  have  used  that  supplied  by 
Thomas,  and  by  Mawson  and  Swan.  If  too  thick  for  your  pur- 
pose, it  may  be  diluted  with  pure  benzole.  The  india-rubber 
shops  generally  keep  a thick  solution  in  tins,  which  may  also  be 
thinned  to  the  required  consistency  with  benzole. 

C.  and  E.  Hii.l. — You  do  not  state  whether  you  reqairo  an  arti- 
ficial light  for  portraiture,  or  for  making  enlargements  or  copies. 
The  electric  light  is  far  the  best ; but,  failing  that,  you  can  use 
some  of  the  pyrotechnic  compounds  ; but  in  this  case  you  make 
provision  for  the  escape  of  the  fumes  into  a chimney  or  the  open 
air. 

Photo. — The  Autotype  Company  publish  a manual  or  book  of 
instructions  on  carbon  printing.  There  is  a good  work  on  the 
subject  by  Liesegang,  of  Dusseldorf— Der  Kohle-Druck — but 
we  are  not  aware  of  any  English  translation  of  the  book.  AA'ood- 
burytype  may  be  gathered  from  the  back  volumes  of  the  Photo- 
graphic News. 

G.  Davison. — Almost  any  toning  bath  will  yield  a grey  tone  if  its 
action  be  continued  long  enough.  If  the  prints  are  but  slightly 
washed  previous  to  toning,  a grey  colour  is  more  easily  obtained. 
Tiy  the  formula  with  chloride  ot  lime  given  in  the  Year-Book. 

J.  H.  AVhite. — The  question  of  where  to  obtain  particular  goods 
at  a moderate  price  is  one  to  which  we  cannot  reply  in  these 
columns.  If  quantity  sufficient  to  make  it  worth  while  is  wanted, 
doubtless  an  advertisement  would  procure  you  the  required  infor- 
mation. 

F.  Hegger. — Perry,  of  Sandgate,  has  made  a speciality  of  the 
manufacture  and  supply  of  eloud  negatives.  AVe  cannot  tell  you 
whether  he  still  does  so. 

W.  Mathew. — We  cannot  insert  any  further  correspondence 
on  the  questions  at  issue  between  Mr.  F.  H.  Carter  and  yourself, 
with  regard  to  the  identity  of  theTichborne  Claimant.  AVe  will 
point  out,  however,  that  you  are  in  error  in  stating  that  your 
reference  to  the  identiscope  was  only  made  early  in  your  article. 

H.  Mellor. — The  AVoodburytype  patent  expired  some  years  since. 
The  Stannotoypo  is  a more  recent  invention,  intended  to  produce 
a result  approximately  equal,  without  involving  the  expense  of  a 
hydraulic  press. 

Fred.  AVidmeu.— Atkinson,  of  Liverpool,  is  agent  for  most 
American  goods  in  any  large  demand,  and  lie  may  be  prepared  to 
supply  what  you  require. 

G.  AV.  Price. — Albumen  prints  are  sometime!  prepared  for  oil- 
colour  by  being  covered  with  a solution  of  gelatine  ; but  if  this  is 
done,  the  solution  should  be  hot,  and  not  thick.  AVe  have  known 
the  gelatine  to  shell  off,  and  perhaps  it  is  better  to  paint,  as  many 
do,  direct  upon  the  surface.  Barnard,  Oxford  Street,  and  New- 
man, Soho  Square,  publish  works  on  colouring. 
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AUXILIARY  EX PCS l R KS. 

The  question  of  “ auxiliary  exposures  ” lias  again  come 
before  photographers.  It  was  recently  brought  up  at  a 
certain  photographic  society.  It  is  now  some  three  or  four 
years  since  we  discussed  the  matter  in  connection  with 
dry  plates,  not  recommending  supplementary  exposure  as 
a means  of  getting  more  detail  with  short  exposures  in  the 
camera,  but  pointing  out  that  such  auxiliary  exposures 
might,  in  a great  measure,  vitiate  the  correctness  of  esti- 
mations of  sensitiveness  when  using  the  sensitometer.  All 
sensitometers  of  which  we  kuow  anything  are  instruments 
for  measuring  the  smallest  amount  of  light  which  will 
produce  a developable  impression  on  a plate— the  assump- 
tion being  that  the  sensitiveness  of  a plate  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  amouut  of  white  light  necessary  to 
produce  such  impression.  As  to  whether  or  not  this  as- 
sumption is  correct,  we  shall  not  at  present  venture  an 
opinion.  What  we  pointed  out  before  is  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  measure  this  amount  of  light  in  the  case  of  a 
plate  put  into  our  hands,  unless  we  know  whether  or  not 
the  plate  has  been  impressed  by  any  light  before  we  have 
received  it. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  plate  has  received,  for  ex- 
ample, half  the  quantity  of  light  necessary  to  produce  a 
developable  image,  has  received  three-quarters,  or,  indeed, 
has  received  any  conceivable  fraction  of  it.  In  any  such 
case  we  are  merely  measuring,  by  the  sensitometer,  a re- 
siduum representing  an  unknown  fraction  of  the  least 
amount  of  light  which  will  produce  a developable  image, 
and  our  measurements  can  be  of  no  practical  value. 

Some  doubt  was  recently  thrown  on  the  statement  that 
an  auxiliary  exposure  short  of  what  would  produce  fog 
might  increase  the  sensitometer  number  given  on  a plate, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  question  had  been 
gone  into  very  thoroughly  by  independent  experimenters 
three  years  ago,  one  of  whom,  W.  E.  Debenharu,  exhibited 
his  results  at  a meeting  of  the  Photographic  Club.  The 
London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association  recently 
took  the  matter  in  hand,  determined  to  put  it  to  a practical 
test  at  their  place  of  meeting.  The  test  was  set  about  with 
all  due  elaborateness,  but,  unfortunately,  came  to  an  un- 
timely end. 

A member  rose,  and,  at  somewhat  undue  length,  ex- 
plained his  view's  on  the  matter ; pointed  out  that  every 
square  of  the  sensitometer  lets  through  a certain  amount 
of  light,  and  that  if,  by  preliminary  exposure,  the  diffe- 
rence between  this  amount  of  light,  let  through  by  any 
square,  and  that  necessary  to  produce  a developable  image, 
were  given,  that  square  would  show  up  on  development ; 
and  further,  that  to  get  the  greatest  possible  increase  of 
numbers  by  preliminary  exposure,  it  was  necessary  to  give 
such  an  exposure  to  diffused  light  as  would  just  be  short 
of  producing  visible  fog  on  development, 


All  this  having  been  explained,  Alexander  Cowan  and 
Andrew  Pringle  were  deputed  by  the  meeting  to  carry  out 
the  necessary  expciuients,  the  dark-room  recently  fitted 
up  by  the  Association  being  put  at  their  disposal.  It  is 
well-known  that  an  exceedingly  feeble  light  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  produce  fog  on  a gelatine  plate,  and  therefore 
that,  to  strike  accurately  the  “ fog  point,”  it  was  necessary 
to  have  some  constant  but  very  small  source  of  light.  A 
night-light  was  suggested,  and  was  procured.  'This  was 
put  iu  the  bottom  of  a glass  at  one  end  of  the  long  room 
in  which  the  Association  meets,  all  other  light  was  extin- 
guished, and  Mr.  Cowan  prepared  to  give  various  exposures 
at  the  end  of  the  room,  remote  from  the  night-light,  so  as 
to  strike  as  nearly  as  could  be  the  fog  point  with  the  par- 
ticular plate  to  be  used.  The  members  congregated 
around  the  dismal  source  of  illumination  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  and  there  sat  in  a solemn  silence  broken  only  by  the 
“Now  ! ” of  Mr.  Pringle,  who  was  indicating  the  expiration 
of  every  five  seconds.  This  somewhat  lugubrious  enter- 
tainment had  gore  on  for  perhaps  half-an-hour  when  Mr. 
Cowan  declared  that  he  was  reidy  to  make  the  first  deve- 
lopment. Thelight3  were  re-lighted,  and  then  the  question 
arose,  “ Where  is  the  developer?  ” “ Why  So-and-So  was 
to  bring  it,”  was  said  by  someone.  “ No,  the  other  fellow 
was  to  fetch  it,”  exclaimed  So-and-So  ! As  a finale  of  the 
affair,  there  were  some  five  or  six  members  who  were 
particularly  interested  in  the  experiment,  each  accusing 
another  of  being  the  defaulter  in  the  matter  of  developers. 
Finally,  the  determination  of  the  question  has  to  be  post- 
poned for  a week. 

At  the  next  meeting,  Mr.  Pringle  explained  that  he  had 
performed  the  experiments  privately  ; that  he  wa3  satisfied 
that  the  result  of  auxiliary  exposure ; might  be  to  enable  a 
higher  sensitometer  number  to  be  got  than  could  be  got 
without  such  auxiliary  exposure,  that  he  himself  had,  with 
a certain  commercial  make  of  rapid  plates,  got  “ not  less 
than  three  nor  more  than  four  ” additional  numbers,  but 
that  he  considered  (he  conditions  under  which  the  experi- 
ment could  be  performed  in  the  room  wherein  he  spoke  to 
be  insufficiently  accurate,  and  that,  in  fact,  he  refused  to 
perform  the  experiments  there.  He  added  that  he  had  got 
no  effect  in  the  camera  by  auxiliary  exposure.  Mr.  Cowan 
had  also  performed  the  experiment  independently  of  Mr. 
Pringle,  anl  corroborated  what  the  latter  stated,  and 
eventually  the  matter  was  taken  as  settled. 

Now,  we  wish  photographers  not  to  misunderstand  this 
matter,  which  is  in  reality  of  considerable  importance.  The 
statement  made  is  not  that  auxiliary  exposure  will  make  a 
plate  more  sensitive  in  the  camera.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Debenham,  on  the  occasion  already  referred  to,  showed 
results  of  such  auxiliary  exposure  in  which  he  had  got  a 
better  negative  in  the  camera  than  he  otherwise  wot  1 1 
have  got ; but  the  conditions  could  scarcely,  if  we  recollect 
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rightly,  be  considered  normal,  and  certainly  Mr.  Debenham 
did  not  recommend  auxiliary  exposures  as  a method  to  be 
generally  adopted  for  increasing  the  sensitiveness  of  a 
plate. 

The  importance  of  the  matter  to  photographers  is  simply 
this.  The  readings  of  a sensitometer  cannot  be  relied 
upon  unless  it  is  known  that  the  plates  to  be  tested  have 
received  no  appreciable  amount  of  light  impression  before 
the  exposure  under  tbe  sensitometer  is  made. 


AID  TO  CORRECT  MOUNTING. 

An  appliance  calculated  to  be  useful, especially  to  amateurs, 
when  mounting  photographs  upon  cards  to  show  a defi- 
nite margin,  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  IT.  S.  Starnes, 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photo- 
graphic Asssociation.  Two  pieces  of  card,  A and  B,  are 
fixed  by  three  tacks  upon  a drawing  board,  iu  the  posi- 
tion shown.  The  corner  of  the  mount  is  pushed  under  the 
card  B,  until  it  butts  against  the  edges — shown  by  dotted 


A 


0 

o 

E 

0 : 

lines— of  the  card  A.  The  print  is  then  laid  down  with  its 
corner  fitting  the  angle  cut  in  B,  and  thus,  any  number 
can  be  mounted  upon  the  cards  without  the  necessity  for 
measuring  and  marking  each  mount.  It  was  suggested 
by  a member,  that  if  two  corner- fittings  (as  shown  in  our 
sketch)  were  used  instead  of  one,  the  direction  of  the 
print  upon  the  mount  would  be  truer ; and  that  if  the 
photographs  themselves  were  not  cut  exactly  of  one  length, 
it  would  be  seen,  and  could  be  allowed  for,  keeping  the 
same  amount  of  margin  at  each  end.  The  top  or  bottom 
of  the  mount  should  be  placed  in  this  double  fitting,  rather 
than  one  of  the  sides,  as  a little  difference  in  the  height 
of  a print  upon  the  card  is  permissible,  but  it  must  Ire 
central  as  regards  the  sides. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

[Fifth  Notice.] 

In  G.  Selwyn  Edwards’  “A  Regatta  on  Oulton  Broad” 
(No.  194),  one  of  the  pictures  is  a little  black,  and  intense 
in  the  water  ; the  other  is  very  good.  No.  195,  “ By  the 
Clierwell,  Oxford,”  also  contains  two  pictures;  one  of  them 
is  a view  in  which  some  tree  trunks  come  a little  hard.  Iu 
No.  525,  “Surrey  Woods,"- one  of  the  pictures,  in  which 
a quantity  of  bracken  is  seen,  is  very  pleasing. 

“ Yucca  Wet  Collodion”  (No.  196),  by  Edward  Fox,  is 
a photograph  of  a plant  hung  rather  too  high  to  be  seen  to 
advantage,  but  it  appears  to  be  good,  although  printed  a 
little  dark.  No.  299,  “ Foliage  Study,”  also  a wet  collo- 
dion, is  truly  described  by  its  title,  and  contains  much 
beautiful  delineation  of  plant  life.  No.  606,  “ Repose,”  a 
photograph  of  a lady  sittiug  alone  in  a room,  is  one  of  those 
productions  to  which  a great  variety  of  titles— such  as 
“Bored,”  “ The  Convalescent,”  “ Waiting  for  dinner  for 
somebody’s  return,”  &c. — might  be  given,  each  about  as 
descriptive  as  another.  The  lighting  is  somewhat  harsh, 
and  the  lady  has  moved,  or  is  out  of  focus. 

We  now  come  to  a set  of  exhibits  (No.  199  to  204)  by 
J.  Gale  that  call  for  special  recognition.  In  some  of  those 
qualities  which  go  to  make  photographs  of  the  highest 
class,  these  pictures  are  unsurpassed,  and  stand  out  dis- 
tinctly above  far  the  greater  number  of  the  exhibits. 
Brilliancy  without  harshness  is  obtained  by  a full  gradation 
both  in  high-lights  and  deep  shadows.  This  is  strongly 
marked  in  No.  199,  the  first  of  the  series,  where  a white- 


washed wall,  in  virtue  of  crisp  touches  of  light  and  shade, 
ceases  to  be  the  unmeaning  chalky  blauk  that  so  commonly 
has  to  do  duty  for  such  a subject. 

H.  S.  Mendelsohn  has  three  portraits  of  ladies  (Nos.  209, 
210,  and  211)  which  possess  that  softness  characteristic  of 
his  work.  They  are  powerfully  lighted  in  what  is  called 
“ Rembrandt  ” style,  and  the  posing  of  Nos.  209  and  11, 
a lady  with  a guitar,  is  fresh  and  natural.  He  also  shows 
several  groups,  of  which  No.  216  strikes  us  as  bright  in 
effect,  but  rather  more  like  two  separate  groups  of 
two,  than  a harmonious  group  of  four.  In  this  picture,  also, 
retouching  has  been  cairied  very  far,  and  some  stems  of 
plants  which  form  the  background  are  too  powerful  and 
prominent,  and  interfere  with  the  main  subject  of  the 
picture. 

No.  217,  “Crossing  the  Stile,”  by  R.  B.  Gilson,  is 
mainly  a mass  of  heavy,  under-exposed  foliage ; the  figures, 
also,  are  under-exposed,  and  their  ontline  in  consequence 
much  lost  in  the  background.  The  same  exhibitor  shows 
“ The  Lake  in  Alexandra  Faik,  Hastings  ” (No.  486), 
which  is  picturesque,  and  has  good  sky,  and  two  other 
views  (Nos.  543  and  544).  The  Rev.  Malcolm  Rowell’s 
“ Bisham  Abbey  ” (No.  218)  is  very  harsh  ; on  the  other 
hand,  his  “ l’ortrait  of  a Little  Girl  ” (No.  228)  has  good 
tone  over  the  flesh,  and  possesses  softness  as  well  as  force. 
Nos.  2c 6,  237,  and  238  are  illustrations,  by  Captain  G.  S. 
Clark,  of  the  employment  of  photography  iu  recording 
military  experiences. 

“ Studies  of  Breaking  Waves,”  by  W.  F.  Marsh  (No.  250) 
have  not  been  taken  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  obtain  the 
sharpness  looked  for  in  modern  gelatine  woik  ; one,  how- 
ever, in  the  left  hand  lower  corner  of  the  frame,  is  good. 
A frame  of  platinotypes  (No.  251)  by  E.  H.  Goold  con- 
tains some  good  views,  others  are  spoilt  by  the  sky  being 
piinted-in  too  dark,  and  in  a few  the  uprights  of  the  build- 
ings included  are  not  true.  No.  252,  a frame  of  views  by 
J.  W.  Ken  worthy,  is  hung  too  high  for  them  to  be  judged 
critically,  but  one  or  two  of  the  scenes  inspire  a wish  to 
look  at  them  more  closely.  No.  257,  “Scenes  in  Surrey,” 
by  G.  Tyser,  is  a frame  containing  two  pictures.  The 
farm  buildings  in  one,  and  haystacks  in  the  other,  come  out 
with  good  gradation,  but  some  trees  in  both  are  rather 
harsh  and  under-exposed.  In  No.  338  one  of  the  pictures 
is  good,  the  other  is  rather  spoilt  by  want  of  uprightness 
in  the  buildings.  In  582,  “ Blackberrying — Platinotype,” 
the  bramble  and  broken  grouud  form  a fine  study  in  their 
way,  but  some  long  straight  lines  of  a fence  across  the 
photograph,  and  the  disposition  of  the  figures,  rather  spoil 
it  as  a picture. 

Of  three  large  half»length  figure  studies  by  J.  Thompson, 
No.  262  is  bold  but  harsh.  No.  307  is  better,  and  No.  330 
is  best.  It  is,  indeed,  remarkably  good — one  of  the  best 
posed  portraits  in  the  Exhibition. 

E.  C.  Simson  is  unfortunate  in  having  his  “ Views  iu 
Switzerland  ” (No.  264)  hung  close  to  the  very  fine  set  of 
Swiss  views  by  F.  Beasley,  Jun.,  which  well  earned  a 
medal.  Seen  by  themselves,  they  would  ut  raet  attention 
without  incurring  the  odium  of  a comparison.  No.  413  is 
a frame  of  groups,  the  figures  in  which  have  not  been  able 
to  conceal  their  consciousness  of  the  photographer. 
No.  608  is  a well  lighted  interior.  No.  266,  “ Early  Morn- 
ing on  the  Derwent  (Platinotype),"  by  A.  C.  Faruworth,  is 
picturesque.  In  No.  267  the  artistic  effect  is  marn  d by  the 
formal  lines  of  a gate  aud  fence  near  the  middle  of  the  front 
plane  of  the  picture. 

No.  270,  “ On  the  River  Mole,  Surrey,”  by  Major 
Verney,  is  a frame  contsiirng  pictures  with  bold  effects  of 
trees  and  water,  but  several  of  them  have  been  spoilt  by 
the  bad  skies  that  have  been  printed-in.  The  same  re- 
marks will  apply  to  other  works  by  this  exhibitor. 

Nos.  271  to  280  are  asetof  views  taken  in  New  Zealand. 
They  are  catalogued  to  J.  M.  Copeland,  who  is,  however, 
a London  stock  dealer,  and  the  photographs  bear,  in  one 
comer,  the  imprint  “ Bartlett,  Aucklaud,”  who  must,  there- 
fore, be  assumed  to  be  the  photographer.  These  photo* 
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graphs  are  interesting  as  allowing  the  character  of  the 
scenery  at  the  Antipodes,  and,  as  a whole,  are  a good  set  of 
photographs,  and  without  meretricious  dodging,  “ Mitre 
Peak,  Milford  Sound,”  shows  grand  scenery,  and  has  fiue 
clouds  harmonizing  with  the  picture — probably  taken  at 
one  exposure.  One  picture, simply  catalogued  as  “Land- 
scape,” shows  water,  with  small  light  clouds  here  and 
there  upon  the  surface,  perhaps  explosions  of  steam  from 
a hot  spring.  “ Wairoa  Waterfall  ” is,  perhaps,  the  least 
successful  of  the  set;  the  conditions,  probably,  did  not 
admit  of  such  a rapid  exposure  as  was  given  to  others,  and 
the  water  wants  detail : No.  G18,  “The  Bush  at  Hender- 
son,” showing  varieties  of  that  fern  vegetation  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  country. 

J.  G.  Horsey  exhibits  “ On  the  Coming  Elections,”  a 
photograph  which,  with  other  figures  than  those  selected 
to  give  the  name,  might  have  made  a very  good  picture. 
The  cottage  court-yard  with  its  crumbling  wall  is  pic- 
turesque, and  well  rendered.  The  two  female  figures,  one 
of  whom  ha3  au  upraised  arm  which  has  moved  a good 
deal,  give  au  artificiality  to  the  production  that  is  to  be 
regretted.  Other  works  by  the  same  hand  are  Nos.  346, 
the  “ Ferryman’s  Home,”  which  is  good,  and  347, 375, 376, 


377,  and  378,  of  which  376,  a landscape  with  cattle,  is  the 
best. 

Lulu  Farini  has  a large  number  of  pictures  taken  in 
South  Africa.  The  scenery  of  the  “ Hundred  Falls  ” which 
many  of  them  represent  is  awe  inspiring ; and  the  idea 
suggests  itself  that  the  photographer  must  possess  unusual 
nerve  and  sure-footedness  to  pursue  his  art  in  such  a 
region.  No.  423  is  a frame  of  scenes  at  Cape  Town.  In 
one  of  these  pictures  some  spots  iu  the  sky  are  manifest 
blemishes ; aud  this  suggests  that  among  the  cloudy  ap- 
pearances on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  some  may  also  be 
due  to  accident. 

Three  exhibits  are  contributed  by  W.  E.  Debenbam,  all 
being  portrait  studies  ; but  they  differ  from  the  bulk  of 
analogous  exhibits  in  this  line,  insomuch  as  they  have  not 
been  spoiled  by  too -lavish  retouching.  They  may  be  re- 
garded as  being  among  the  best  examples  of  legitimate 
portrait  work  shown. 

J.  B.  Best  shows  some  pretty  views  (Nos.  302,  305),  but 
some  of  them  suffer  from  bad  vignetting.  In  one  case  the 
picture  looks  something  like  a medallion  with  an  uncertain 
edge.  T.  C.  W haite  has  several  frames,  from  one  of  which, 
“Studies  in  Black  and  White,”  we  give  a couple  of  illus- 


trations; unfortunately  these  blocks  have  not  come  out 
very  well,  and  do  not  do  justice  to  the  origimls.  The 
figures  in  these  exhibits  are  well  and  naturally  posed.  A 
giil  blowing  bubbles  in  No.  327,  is  among  the  best.  Joliu 
E.  Dumont  sends  several  frames  of  pictures  (Nos.  304, 
324,  349)  mounted  in  optical  contact  with  glass. 

Fra  nk  M.  Sutcliffe  exhibits  (No.  306)  “ A Grey  Morn- 
ing,” which  owes  its  charm  to  the  well  marked  gradation 
of  br  ghtness  shown  in  the  varying  distances.  No.  315  is 
a figure  subject,  both  of  the  models  in  which  are  looking 
direct  into  the  camera.  In  No.  316  the  top  of  the  picture 
is  apparently  artificially  darkened,  and  is  very  heavy. 
No.  576,  “Contentment,”  representing  a female  figure 


sitting  on  a dark  mass,  with  a light  background,  is  very 
telling,  and  is  by  far  the  best  of  this  series. 

Nos. 324,  433,  553, are  scenes  in  “School-Boy  Life  ” by 
C.  Wyrall.  These  instantaneous  pictures  are  naturally 
caught,  and  good  as  studies,  but  are  mostly  under-exposed. 
No.  553  suffers  the  least  from  this  failing.  No.  332, 
“ Under  the  Cliffs  by  the  Sea,”  by  B.  Francis  Cobb,  is  a 
frame  of  seven  pictures  hung  too  high  for  close  examination, 
which  one  or  two  of  thorn  would,  we  fancy,  repay.  No.  353, 
another  frame  with  several  pictures,  suggests  pleasant 
reminiscences  of  a holiday  tour. 

No.  333,  “ Five  Studies,”  by  A.  Miller,  is  perhaps 
entitled  to  that  designation  in  consideration  of  the  unusual 
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dress  and  loud  curtain  in  most  of  them.  One  of  the  studies, 
however,  a figure  reclining  on  a divan,  is  really  powerful 
and  striking.  F.  H.  Morton  sends  “ Snowdon  ” (No.  336) 
and  two  others,  of  which  No.  521,  “ Fairies’  Glen,”  shows 
a very  curious  effect  in  the  sky  and  tree  tops  that  looks 
like  a combination  of  halation  and  reversal  of  image. 
J.  Bowen's  “ Poriraits  ” (No.  337)  are  large  heads,  rather 
wanting  in  detail  and  softness.  His  other  frame  (No.  617) 
shows  better  work. 

“ Marine  Studies”  (No.  312),  by  A.  Hamilton  Clarke,  is 
a set  of  flying  shots,  of  which  some  would  be  improved 
by  more  careful  vignetting.  No.  311,  “Lowestoft  Pier,” 
by  H.  W.  Beven,  would  be  better  if  the  sky  had  not  been 
printed  so  dark.  No.  668,  “The  Burning  Pier,”  makes  a 
striking  picture  of  a kind  that  it  does  not  often  fall  to  the 
lot  of  a photographer  to  secure.  “ On  the  Clyde  ” 
(No.  345),  by  J.  Hyslop,  is  a good  set  of  five  pictures  of 
vessels.  Of  H.  H.  Stole  Bailey’s  five  exhibits,  we  prefer 
“ Castle  Hill,  from  the  Harbour,  Scarborough  ” (No.  357). 

C.  A.  Ferneley  has  three  small  views  (Nos.  361,362,  and 
363),  of  which  362,  “ Low  Tide,”  shows  a vessel  with  the 
fault  of  having  the  artificial  sky  outside  the  rigging,  and 
the  natural  sky  within  it,  disagreeing.  Of  this  exhibitor’s 
other  works  (Nos.  522,  523,  and  547)  the  last  named  is  the 
best. 

James  Crichton’s  frame  (No.  360)  contiin3  a number  of 
groups  of  fisherfolk — mo3tly  taken  on  the  shore— which 
show  much  power  in  inspiring  the  models  with  the  ideas  of 
the  artist.  The  people  appear  to  be  engaged  in  their  natural 
occupations,  and  unconscious  of  the  camera.  Oneof  tluse 
groups,  “The  Washing  Day,”  is  here  reproduced. 


J.  (r.  B.  Wollaston’s  “At  Sborebam  (No.  371)  repre- 
sents a pretty  view  of  trees  and  a pathway.  Another  is  a 
rural  scene  with  water.  No.  455  and  456  are  from  paper 


negatives.  The  former  represents  a group,  and  is  harsh  ; 
the  latter,  a photograph  of  a bridge,  is  good.  No.  411,  a 
picture  of  a quiet  church  and  churchyard,  is  pleasing  and 
restful.  Nos.  573  and  581  are  pictures  in  which  there  is 
some  nice  foliage,  not  much  improved  by  the  figures  that 
have  been  introduced.  No.  583  is  a pretty  picture  in- 
cluding trees  and  a garden  path.  No.  611  is  an  interior, 
very  dark  at  the  lower  part.  Nos.  791  and  796  are 
paper  negatives  mounted  between  glass  to  be  examined 
by  transmitted  light.  We  notice  lines  in  some  of  these, 
as  if  the  paper  had  been  creased. 


PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

BY  RALPH  W.  ROBINSON. 

II. — Soda,  and  How  to  Test  It. 

In  this  article  it  is  proposed  to  treat  of  the  quantitative 
estimation  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  in  a sample  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  it  being  an  important  point  that  the  alkali 
used  to  prepare  a developer  should  not  contain  much  of 
this  sdt,  as  it  acts  as  a restrainer. 

The  apparatus  required  is  the  same  as  was  used  for 
estimating  the  actual  carbonate  of  soda  in  our  sample. 
The  principle  on  which  the  estimation  of  a chloride  depends 
is,  that  in  neutral  solutions  containing  a chloride  and  a 
chromate,  a known  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  will  first 
precipitate  all  the  chlorine  in  the  form  of  white,  or  whitish 
chloride  of  silver,  and  as  soon  as  all  the  chloride  is  preci- 
pited,  red  chromate  of  silver.  We  require,  then,  a solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  a known  volume  of  which  will  precipi- 
tate a known  quantity  of  chloride.  The  most  convenient 
strength  for  our  solution,  we  shall  find,  is  that  which  con- 
tains one  grain  equivalent  (170  grs.)  of  nitrate  of  silver  to 
1 litre  (1,000  c.c.)  of  water.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  AgN03,  which  means  that  it  is  com- 
posed of  1 atom  of  silver,  1 atom  of  nitrogen,  and  3 atoms 
of  oxygen,  and  its  equivalent  weight  is  made  up  thus  : — 
(Ag=  108,N— 14,03=48)  - 1 70. 

Now,  as  it  is  desired  to  make  1 litre  of  standard  solution, 
we  weigh  out  190  grs.  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  dissolve  in 
1,100  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  which  will  provide  enough  to 
leave  sufficient  solution  to  test  the  strength  of  what  has 
been  made,  and  will  also  be  a little  too  strong,  so  that 
when  we  have  estimated  the  actual  amount  of  silver  con- 
tained in  it,  it  can  be  diluted  with  water  to  the  required 
strength. 

Having  dissolved  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  mixed 
thoroughly,  we  weigh  out  585  grs.  of  pure  chloride  of 
sodium,  which  has  been  thoroughly  dried  by  heating  in 
the  porcelain  crucible,  and  then  powdered.  Dissolve  this 
in  distilled  water,  and  make  up  to  500  c.c.,  and  mix 
thoroughly.  Now  measure  out  three  portions  of  this  solu- 
tion (say  25  c c.  each)  into  basios  or  small  flasks,  and  make 
up  to  about  four  ounces  with  distilled  water.  Add  to  each 
about  five  drops  of  a saturated  solution  of  pure  yellow 
chromate  of  potash.  Now  one  equivalent  of  nitrate  of 
silver  will  precipitate  the  chlorine  from  exactly  one  equiva- 
lent of  chloride  of  sodium  (58  5 grs.)  in  the  form  of  chloride 
of  silver,  which  is  represented  by  the  equation  : — 

Nitrate  of  Chloride  Of  Chloride  of  Nitrate  of 
Silver.  Sodium.  Silver.  Sodium. 

AgNO,  + NaCe  = AgCl  + NaNO, 

We  fill  the  burette  with  the  solution  of  silver  up  to  the 
top  mark,  and  then  run  some  carefully  into  the  first  basin 
or  flask  containing  chloride  of  sodium,  with  continual 
stirring.  A precipitate  is  immediately  produced,  chiefly 
white  chloride  of  silver,  but,  where  the  silver  first  comes 
in  contact  with  the  solution,  slightly  red.  This  red  colour 
is  formed  by  the  precipitation  of  chromate  of  silver  on  the 
part  of  the  liquid  when  the  silver  has  precipitated  all  the 
chloride,  but,  as  long  as  any  chloride  is  left  in  the  solu- 
tion, the  red  chromate  on  stirring  is  re-decomposed.  When 
the  whole  of  the  chloride  has  been  precipitated,  this  red 
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chromate  will  not  be  decomposed,  bat  will  impart  a red 
colouration  to  the  precipitate,  and  this  marks  the  point 
where  we  have  added  sufficient  silver.  The  amount  of 
solution  used  is  now  read  off  from  the  burette,  aud  the 
same  operations  repeated  with  the  other  quantities  of  salt 
solution,  care  being  taken  in  each  case  to  stop  the  addition 
of  silver  when  the  precipitate  has  reached  the  same  tint,  as 
with  the  preceding  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium. 

It  is  obvious  that  as  we  dissolved  58-5  grs.  of  chloride  of 
sodium  in  500  c.c , that  each  25  cc.  of  this  solution  contains 
2925  grs.  Suppose  for  the  tirst  test  we  used  40  cc.,  the 
second  40  1 cc.,  and  the  third  399  cc.  Taking  the  average 
of  the  three  tests  we  find  that  40  cc.  of  our  solution  are 
equal  to  2-925  grs.  of  salt,  or  800  cc.  = 58  5 grs.,  an  equiva- 
lent of  sodium  chloride.  Therefore,  if  800  cc.  of  the  solu- 
tion be  taken,  and  made  up  with  distilled  water  to  1,000  cc., 
we  shall  obtain  the  standard  solution  we  require.  We 
again  test  this  with  the  salt  solution  to  make  sure  that  we 
have  conducted  all  the  operations  with  accuracy ; 50  cc. 
of  the  silver  solution  should  be  equal  to  25  cc.  of  the  salt 
solution. 

Having  thus  completed  the  standard  silver  solution,  we 
are  in  a position  to  test  the  sample  quantitatively  for  chlo- 
ride in  a very  short  time,  and  with  very  little  trouble.  Tor 
example,  suppose  we  require  to  find  the  chloride  of  sodium 
in  a sample  of  carbonate  of  soda.  We  know  by  the  quali- 
tative test  whether  to  expect  much  or  little  chloride  in  a 
sample,  and  weigh  out  a quautity  of  the  substance,  which 
will  require  somewhere  about  the  same  quantity  of  silver 
solution  as  was  used  in  making  up  the  standard  solution  . 
Suppose,  in  the  sample,  we  expect  to  find  uuder  6 per  cent, 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  weigh  out  between  50  and  100  grs. 
— say  70  grs. 

Dissolve  in  about  4 ounces  distilled  water,  and  neutralize 
by  adding  pure  nitric  acid  gradually,  and  boiliDg,  testing 
from  time  to  time  with  a piece  of  litmus  paper.  When 
the  neutral  point  is  reached,  add  a few  drops  of  the  chro- 
mate of  potash  solution,  and  run  in  standard  silver  from 
the  burette  till  the  same  red  tint  is  reached  as  in  pre- 
paring the  standard. 

Suppose  70  cc.  are  required.  Then  the  equation  — 

100  : 5-85  = 70  : 3 595 

gives  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  solution  ; 
and  the  following  equation  gives  the  percentage  of  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  in  the  sample  : — 

70  : 3-595  = 100:5-137 

When  estimating  small  percentages  of  a substance,  it  is 
best  to  use  comparatively  large  quantities  of  the  sample,  for 
if  this  is  done  small  losses  and  inaccuracy  from  other  causes 
do  not  make  so  much  difference  as  if  smaller  quantities  of 
the  material  is  used.  It  is  for  a similar  reason  that  we 
weighed  out  the  chloride  of  sodium  used  in  testing  the 
standard  silver,  and  dissolved  it  in  a large  quantity  of 
water.  Besides,  in  this  way  we  save  the  time  and  trouble 
of  weighing  out  separately  several  small  quantities  of  the 
salt. 

This  method  may  be  used  for  estimating  the  chlorine  in 
any  substance  containing  this  body  in  the  form  of  chloride, 
provided  it  contains  no  other  compound  which  will  precipi- 
tate silver  in  a neutral  solution,  such,  for  instance,  as  bro- 
mides and  iodide. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  lOO  c.c.  of  the  silver  solution  are 
equivalent  to  3,3g5  grs.  of  chlorine  in  the  form  of  chloride,  it 
is  a simple  matter  to  find  the  weight  of  the  chloride  we 
wish  to  estimate.  Suppose,  for  instance,  we  wish  to  find 
the  weight  of  calcium  chloride  equal  to  50  c.c.  of  the  silver 
solution.  Calcium  chloride  is  represented  by  the  formula 
CaCb,  of  which  the  equivalent  weight  is  (40-F35-5+35-5) 
= 111.  There  being  two  atoms  of  chlorine  in  calcium 
chloride,  one  equivalent  of  it  requires  twice  as  much  silver 
solution  as  an  equivalent  of  sodium  chloride.  Therefore 
our  proportion  will  be  : — 

100  : c.c.  of  silver  solution  : x 


It  may  be  useful  to  mention  here,  that  there  is  now  in 
the  market  a comparatively  pure  form  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
containing  only  1 molecule  of  water,  Na*COs,H»0,  known 
by  the  name  of  “ crystal  carbonate,”  which  will  be  found 
better  for  photographic  purposes  than  the  ordinary  com- 
mercial aiticle. 
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Charter  VI.— Atmospheric  Moisture  {continued.) — Dew, 
Mist,  and  Cloud— Forms  or  Clouds. 

In  the  lastchapter  it  was  stated  that  the  amount  of  aqueous 
vapour  which  a given  quantity  of  air  can  retain  depends 
chiefly  upon  its  temperature,  aud  that  when  cooled  below 
the  point  of  saturation,  seme  of  the  invisible  vapour  assumes 
the  visible  form  of  cloud,  mist,  dew,  or  rain.  This  fact 
maybe  readily  proved  by  the  simple  experiment  of  ex- 
hausting the  air  from  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump.  In 
this  way  an  artificial  cloud  may  be  formed,  owing  to  the 
cooling  of  the  rarefied  air  by  its  sudden  expansion.  A 
similar  expansion  takes  place  when  a current  of  air  ascends 
into  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  ; and  if  it  is 
cooled  sufficiently,  there  will  be  a similar  condensation  of 
the  aqueous  vapour  which  it  contains.  Chilling  of  air 
may  also  result  from  its  contact  with  cold  mountain  tops, 
or  from  the  meeting  of  warm  and  cold  currents  in  the 
atmosphere.  Now  this  condensation  of  aqueous  vapour  is 
a true  change  from  an  invisible  gas  into  visible  particles  of 
water,  and  these  particles  may  either  remain  suspended  iu 
the  air  as  cloud,  mist,  or  fog ; or  they  may  be  deposited 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  dew,  hoar-frost,  or  rain. 

Let  us  consider,  first,  the  formation  of  dew.  In  the 
evening,  the  heat  derived  from  the  sun  no  longer  balances 
that  which  is  radiated  by  the  earth  into  space.  The  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  therefore,  grows  cooler  iu  proportion  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  radiation  proceeds.  The  air  in 
contact  with  the  cold  earth  is  cooled  also,  and,  if  the  limit 
of  saturation  is  passed — that  is  to  say,  if  the  temperature 
falls  below  that  which  corresponds  to  the  maximum 
vapour-tension  of  the  vapour  present  in  the  air — dew  will 
be  deposited  ; and  if  this  temperature  is  below  freezing- 
point,  the  dew  will  take  the  form  of  hoar-frost.  Hence 
dew  will  be  most  plentiful  ou  the  coldest  objects— that  is, 
on  the  best  radiators — and  any  cause  which  tends  to  check 
radiation  of  heat  from  the  earth,  will  tend  also  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  dew. 

Fogs,  mist,  and  clouds  are  formed  by  a similar  process, 
but  the  particles  of  water  remain  suspended  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. Fogs  are  generally  caused  by  the  mixture  of 
masses  of  air  which  differ  so  much  iu  temperature  that  the 
resulting  temperature  is  too  low  to  retain  iu  the  form  of 
vapour  the  moisture  which  is  present.  Iu  this  case  it  is 
thought  that  foreign  bodies,  such  as  dust  and  soot,  play 
an  important  part  by  acting  as  a nucleus  of  condensation  ; 
and  Mr.  Aitken  has  attempted  to  show  that  the  formation 
of  mist  is  impossible  in  the  absence  of  any  such  particles. 
The  manner  in  which  the  particles  of  water  constituting 
mist  and  fog  remain  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  is  a 
question  which  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  decided.  Some 
maintain  that  these  particles  are  hollow  vesicles ; but  it 
seems  more  probable  that  their  buoyancy  is  simply  owing 
to  their  extremely  minute  subdivision,  so  that  Tyndall  has 
applied  the  term  “water-dust”  to  express  the  nature  of 
mist  and  cloud. 

Let  us  now  take  a few  of  the  more  familiar  examples  of 
the  formation  of  fogs  and  mists.  Over  runniug  streams 
there  is  often  a bank  of  fog,  whether  the  water  is  warmer 
or  colder  than  the  overlying  air.  In  time  of  frost,  the 
water  is  usually  warmer  than  the  air,  and  consequently 
gives  off  more  vapour  than  the  cold  air  can  retain.  When 
the  air  is  warmer  than  the  water,  fog  may  still  be  pro- 
duced by  its  temperature  being  lowered  below  the  point  of 
saturation  by  contact  with  the  water  In  a similar  way 
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fogs  are  often  produced  iu  valleys  and  over  damp  meadows 
in  the  evening.  Jn  this  case  the  stratum  of  air  next  to  the 
ground  deposits  its  superfluous  moisture  as  dew,  and  re- 
mains saturated,  and  at  a lower  temperature  than  the 
strata  of  air  immediately  above  it.  If,  now,  cold  air  from 
higher  levels  flow  down,  and  mix  with  the  saturated 
stratum  below,  fog  will  be  produced,  extending  to  a certain 
height,  and  often  having  a perfectly  level  surface.  Her- 
schell  calls  these  “radiation  fogs,”  a3  their  formation 
depends  upon  the  air  close  to  the  earth  being  brought  to 
the  limit  of  saturation  by  the  cooling  of  the  earth’s  sur- 
face in  the  evening.  The  sea-fog  which  often  extends 
inland  along  the  coast  for  a few  miles,  in  summer,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  mixture  of  a cold  wind  with  the  warmer  air, 
saturated  with  moisture,  lying  over  the  sea.  In  short, 
whenever  there  is  from  any  cause  a mixture  of  cold  air 
with  a warm  and  damp  atmosphere,  fog  or  mist  will 
generally  be  formed.  The  disappearance  of  fog  after  sun- 
rise is  owing  to  the  increase  of  temperature,  enabling  the 
air  to  take  up  again  the  vapour  which  it  was  before  com- 
pelled to  part  with.  The  frequent  fogs  of  our  great  towns 
are  owing  partly  to  the  large  amount  of  moisture  supplied 
to  the  atmosphere  by  combustion  and  other  domestic  pro- 
cesses prevailing  in  densely  crowded  localities ; but  their 
dark  colour  and  persistent  nature  is  due  almost  entirely  to 
the  excessive  quantity  of  smoky  and  tarry  matter  present 
in  the  air.  The  particles  of  water  become  coated  with  a 
thin  film  of  tar,  which  not  only  prevents  the  evaporation 
of  the  fog  when  the  air  becomes  warmer,  but  lsc  renders 
extremely  difficult  the  aggregation  of  the  particles  into 
drops  of  rain. 

Mist  differs  from  fog  chiefly  in  consisting  of  larger 
particles,  and  in  being  distinctly  wotter.  Clouds,  when 
they  consist  of  water,  are  nothing  but  masses  of  mist  or 
fog  suspended  at  a considerable  elevation  in  the  air  ; but 
it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  higher  clouds  consist  of 
needles  of  ice.  The  lowest  level  at  which  clouds  float 
varies  in  different  localities.  In  our  own  islands  one-third 
of  the  total  observations  of  cloud-levels  were  below  2,500 
feet.  The  causes  of  the  formation  of  clouds  are  similar 
to  those  which  produce  fog  and  mist.  Whenever  the 
temperature  of  a warm  and  moist  mass  of  air  is  reduced 
below  the  limit  of  saturation,  clouds  are  the  result.  Now, 
since  warm,  moist  air  is  specifically  lighter  than  cold,  dry 
air,  it  will  ascend,  and  as  the  upper  part  of  the  ascending 
column  reaches  the  colder  regions  above,  the  vapour  will 
begin  to  condense,  forming  what  Tyndall  calls  a “ capital  ” 
of  cloud  supported  upon  an  invisible  column  of  warm  air 
below.  Hence  ascending  clouds  grow  continually  larger, 
and  on  a fine  day  in  summer  one  may  often  watch  the 
small  white  clouds  growing  into  huge  masses  as  the  heated 
air-columns  rise  higher  and  higher  into  the  atmosphere.  In 
the  evening,  when  these  ascending  currents  cease,  the 
clouds  slowly  descend,  and  gradually  melt  away  into  a 
clear  sky.  A similar  clearing  up  of  the  sky  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  influx  of  warm  air,  causing  evaporation  of 
the  clouds.  A most  instructive  case  of  cloud  formation 
is  the  cloud-banner  which  is  sometimes  seen  persistently 
clinging  to  the  summit  of  a hill,  even  although  a wind 
is  blowing  of  sufficient  strength  to  drag  out  the  cloud 
into  a long  streamer,  and  even  to  detach  pieces  from 
it  and  carry  them  away.  Now,  although,  in  this  case, 
the  cloud  seems  stationary,  the  particles  of  which  it  consists 
are  continually  changing.  As  the  rwnd  blcvs  over  the 
mountain  top  its  vapour  is  condensed,  but  on  passing  it  the 
cloud  evaporates  again.  Thus  the  cloud  melts  away  on 
the  leeward  side  of  the  mountain  as  fast  as  it  is  formed  on 
the  windward  side. 

Clouds  near  the  horizon  are  often  very  deceptive  in 
their  greater  apparent  density  than  those  overhead.  In 
many  cases  it  would  appear  to  a person  setting  out  upon 
a photographic  expedition,  that  the  region  to  which  he  is 
travelling  is  packed  so  closely  with  dark  clouds  that  sun- 
light will  be  totally  absent.  Even  although  the  sky  over- 


head may  be  of  such  a nature  as  to  encourage  the  best 
hopes  of  a good  light,  the  dark,  cloudy  horizon  often  gives 
quite  a despondent  prospect,  especially  if  the  locality  is 
such  that  a large  extent  of  sky  is  visible.  Often,  however, 
this  is  quite  an  illusion  ; owing  to  foreshortening,  and 
perspective  effects,  a sky  with  only  a few  cloud-bands, 
and  wide  spaces  between  them,  may  appear  completely 
cloud-covered  when  viewed  near  the  horizon.  Even  when 
there  are  no  clouds  at  all,  and  the  air  overhead  appears 
quite  clear,  the  horizou  may  appear  euveloped  in  a thick 
haze,  although,  in  fact,  it  is  as  clear  there  as  it  is  overhead. 
Ti’e  reason  for  this  is  easily  explained.  When  we  look 
towards  the  horizon  the  eye  traverses  a thicker  layer  of 
atmosphere  than  when  we  look  vertically  upwards ; and, 
however  thin  and  imperceptible  the  haze  may  seem  over- 
head, when  the  thickness  of  the  atmosphere  is  many  times 
increased,  as  is  the  case  when  looking  horizontally,  the 
obstructive  effect  of  the  haze  becomes  very  considerable. 

With  respect  to  the  different  forms  of  clouds,  Luko 
Howard’s  classification,  now  nearly  a century  old,  has 
become  universally  adopted.  There  are  three  primary 
types  of  cloud  : the  cirrus  (Lat.  cirrus,  a curl),  or  mare’s- 
tail  cloud  ; stratus,  in  which  the  streaks  of  the  cirrus 
become  amalgamated  into  a continuous  stratum ; and 
cumulus,  or  the  wool-pack  cloud.  The  cirrus  cloud  always 
forms  at  a great  height  in  the  atmosphere.  Kcemitz  never 
saw  it  as  low  as  the  summit  of  the  Finisteraarhorn,  14,000 
feet  high.  It  generally  moves  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  wind  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  probably  it 
always  consists  of  ice  or  snow  in  extremely  delicate  needles. 
The  stratus  cloud,  according  to  Howard,  is  a “ widely- 
extended  continuous  horizontal  sheet,  increasing  from 
below  upward,”  but  the  name  should  not  be  applied  to  all 
thin  horizontal  layers.  It  belongs  to  the  lower  regions  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  was  called  by  Howard  “ground  fog,” 
since  it  resembles  apiece  of  lifted  fog,  without  any  definite 
form.  The  cumulus  is  perhaps  the  most  common  of  all 
forms,  and  is  the  cloud  of  summer. 

By  combinations  of  these  primary  types  many  other 
varieties  of  cloud  are  produced.  Thus  the  cirro-stratus  or 
thread-cloud  consists  of  thin  layers  thinning  away  towards 
the  edges,  sometimes  assuming  the  grained  appearance  of 
polished  wood,  and  occasionally  looking  in  the  distance  like 
shoals  of  fish.  The  ribs  of  cirro-stratus  clouds  sometimes 
stretch  right  across  the  sky,  converging  at  each  end  towards 
the  horizon  in  the  shape  of  a boat,  when  it  is  often  called 
“ Noah’s  Ark.”  Cirro-cumulus  is  a high  cloud,  although 
lower  than  the  cirrus.  It  gives  a mottled  appearance  to 
the  sky;  the  stratification  of  the  cirro-stratus  being 
broken  up  into  detached  masses,  causing  the  appearance 
known  as  the  “ mackerel  sky.”  Cumulo-slratus  represents 
an  intermediate  stage  between  the  cumulus  and  the  dark 
storm  cloud  or  nimbus.  It  is  crossed  by  horizontal  lines  of 
dark  cloud,  and  often  covers  the  whole  sky.  The  base, 
when  visible,  is  usually  flat,  denoting  the  line  of  separation 
of  a lower  stratum  of  air  at  a higher  temperature,  so  that 
the  base  is  dissolved  away  to  a certain  level  by  evaporation 
into  the  warmer  layer. 

The  cumulo-cirro-stratus,  or  rain  cloud,  is  described  as  a 
confused  intermingling  of  heap-cloud,  streak-cloud,  and 
sheet-cloud,  and,  unless  its  front  is  visible  as  it  advances 
from  the  horizon,  its  form  is  usually  unable  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. This  cloud  is  also  called  nimbus.  Professor 
Pcey  has  suggested  the  term  pallium,  or  cloud  cloak,  for  the 
uniformly  grey  veil  which  often  covers  the  whole  sky 
during  rain.  He  has  also  proposed  the  term  fracto-cumulus, 
or  wind  cloud,  for  the  torn  fragments,  broken  away  by  the 
wind  from  a disintegrating  rain-cloud.  They  are  easily 
distinguished  from  cumulus  by  their  torn,  shred-like 
appearance. 

Respecting  the  motion  of  clouds,  those  belonging  to  the 
lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere — viz.,  stratus,  cumulus, 
cumulo-stratus,  and  nimbus — usually  move  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  wind  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  except 
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in  mountainous  district?,  where  losal  eddies  are  produced. 
The  higher  cirrus  clouds  almost  always  move  at  au  angle 
to  the  direction  of  the  wind  below.  Tho  rate  of  motion 
of  clouds  on  a breezy  spring  day  has  been  proved  to  exceed 
at  times  eighty  or  ninety  miles  an  hour. 

(. To  be  continued.) 


SUB-AQUEOUS  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  E.  O.  CAREY,  A.K.C., 

Assistant  Engineer  Forth  Bridge  Works. 

The  interest  attached  to  recent  attempts  to  obtain  photo- 
graphs in  the  caissons  of  the  Forth  Bridge  is  due  rather  to 
the  novel  conditions  under  which  the  experiments  were 
conducted,  than  to  any  degree  of  success  which  has  hitherto 
been  achieved.  Before,  however,  proceeding  with  an 
account  of  the  difficulties  encountered,  and  the  results  ob- 
tained, it  will  be  well  to  describe  in  brief  outline  the  con- 
struction and  working  of  a caisson,  so  that  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  surroundings  under  which  the  work  was 
performed  may  be  the  more  readily  understood. 

No  better  definition  of  the  word  “ caisson  ” can  perhaps 
be  given  than  its  literal  translation  from  the  French,  sig- 
nifying “ a box”  or  “coffer.”  The  caissons  of  the  Forth 
Bridge  are  constructed  of  iron,  are  circular  in  plan,  with 
a diameter  of  70  feet,  and  in  appearance  are  not  at  all  un- 
like gasometers.  The  caisson,  having  been  built  on  shore, 
is  launched,  floated  out  to  the  position  of  the  pier,  and 
sunk,  the  upper  edge  being  slightly  above  high  water  level. 
Seven  feet  above  its  lower  edge  is  placed  an  iron  floor, 
which  divides  the  caisson  into  an  upper  and  a lower  com- 
partment. The  lower  compartment  is  charged  with  com- 
pressed air,  forced  in  through  piping  by  machinery  on  the 
surface,  and  forms,  in  fact,  a huge  diving  bell.  The  com- 
pressed air  excludes  the  superincumbent  water,  and  enables 
workmen  to  descend  into  the  lower  compartment,  or  air- 
chamber,  through  airlocks,  similar  in  principle  to  the  locks 
on  a canal,  and  excavate  the  bottom  on  which  the  caisson 
rests.  The  “ spoil  ” is  drawn  up  in  skips,  and  the  caisson 
gradually  descends  of  its  own  weight,  until  a firm  bottom 
is  reached.  The  whole  caisson,  both  upper  and  lower 
compartments,  is  then  tilled  up  with  concrete,  and  on  this 
base  the  pier  is  constructed. 

Such,  then,  were  the  conditions  under  which  it  was 
desired  to  obtain  a photograph,  in  the  air-chamber  of  a 
caisson,  a huge  diving  bell,  70  feet  in  diameter,  7 feet  high, 
sunk  some  50  to  60  feet  below  high  water,  and  charged 
with  air,  whose  pressure  was  from  10  to  30  pounds  per 
square  inch  higher  than  that  of  the  atmosphere.  The  air- 
chamber  was  lighted  by  arc  lamps  suspended  from  the 
roof,  the  dynamos  and  motive  power  being  placed  on  the 
surface. 

During  the  first  attempts,  three  arc  lamps  were  em- 
ployed, subsequently  two  more  were  added  to  overcome 
as  much  as  possible  the  pernicious  haze — of  which  more 
hereafter — iu  the  air-chamber.  Each  lamp  was  equivalent 
to  1,200  candles,  so  that  eventually  a total  power  of  6,000 
candles  was  requisitioned.  The  roof  and  sides  of  the  air- 
chamber  were  whitewashed  to  render  them  more  con- 
spicuous in  the  negative,  and  to  diffuse  the  light  thrown 
on  them  more  effectively. 

Before  proceeding  into  the  air-chamber,  a trial  was  made 
on  shore  to  obtain  some  data  as  to  the  probable  length  of 
exposure  required.  A group,  lighted  on  either  side  by  an 
arc  lamp,  similar  to  those  employed  in  the  caisson,  was 
taken  on  an  instantaneous  plate  of  the  same  rapidity  as 
those  subsequently  exposed  in  the  air-chamber ; the  lamps 
being  carefully  shaded  by  screens.  An  exposure  of  ten 
seconds  with  the  largest  stop  gave  fair  results,  aud  this 
period  was  assumed  as  the  basis  of  operations  in  the  caisson. 

The  first  difficulty  that  presented  itself  inside  the  air- 
chamber  was  the  formation  of  moisture  on  the  lenses. 
After  a few  minutes,  however,  the  glasses  became  warmed, 
and  being  carefully  wiped,  no  further  trouble  was  experi- 


enced on  this  score.  The  author  had  provided  himself 
with  glycerine,  intending  to  rub  a film  over  the  lens  to 
check  the  formation  of  moisture  on  the  glass;*  but  this 
was  not  required. 

The  first  exposures  were  12,  20,  25,  aud  30  seconds 
respectively,  with  the  largest  stop  ; instantaneous  plates  of 
average  rapidity  being  used.  Three  arc  lamps  lighted  the 
caisson,  but  one  only  shone  directly  on  the  objects  focussed. 
The  whole  of  the  plate3  were  found,  on  development,  to  be 
considerably  under-exposed.  It  was  decided  to  consider- 
ably increase  the  length  of  exposure,  and  ten  days  later 
a second  attempt  was  made  under  similar  conditions  of 
lighting  and  plates.  Exposures  of  5,  10,  aod  15  minutes 
were  given  ; but  the  results  were  very  poor,  indistinct, 
and  blurred,  and  particularly  disappointing.  Increased 
lighting  power  was  obviously  required ; and  for  the  next 
attempt  5 arc  lamps  were  fitted  in  the  air-chamber,  being 
suspended  from  the  ceiling. 

Augmentation  in  lighting  power  was  followed  by  an 
immediate  improvement  in  the  negatives  obtained  ; and 
two  groups,  exposure  7 and  8 minutes,  instantaueous 
plates,  and  largest  stop,  gave  results  of  a more  encouraging 
nature  than  any  yet  obtained.  A lamp  was  placed  ou 
either  side  of  the  group,  another  immediately  behind  it, 
whilst  the  two  remaining  lamps  illuminated  the  rest  of 
the  caisson. 

In  the  final  experiments  made,  it  was  decided  to  try 
the  effect  of  plates  of  exceptional  rapidity,  and  in  this  last 
attempt  xxxxx  plates,  similar  to  those  in  use  for  the  most 
rapid  yacht  work,  were  employed.  A further  improve- 
ment resulted  : a considerable  gain  in  definition  and  sharp- 
ness was  secured,  due,  no  doubt,  in  part  to  the  shortened 
exposure  (1^  to  2 minutes  being  found  sufficient),  a great 
desideratum  when  figures  are  embodied  in  the  subject. 
Iu  this  instance,  the  whole  of  the  arc  lights  were  arranged 
in  rows  parallel  to  a straight  liue  drawn  from  the  camera 
to  the  centre  of  group  in  front,  and  sufficiently  far  away 
from  that  line  to  avoid  shining  directly  iuto  the  lens, 
whilst  throwing  as  much  light  as  possible  on  the  objects. 

There  can  be,  in  conclusion,  but  little  doubt  that  the 
haze  in  the  air-chamber  must  always  render  the  highest 
results  unattainable.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  seize  the 
most  favourable  moment,  when  the  haze  is  at  its  minimum, 
for  the  range  of  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  inside  the  air- 
chamber  is  very  considerable.  The  air-compressing 
machinery  should  run  slowly  and  steadily  during  the  ex- 
periments, for  any  sudden  iuflow  of  fresh  air  will  at  ouce 
tend  to  raise  the  haze.  Similarly,  any  sudden  expansion 
of  the  air,  such  as  that  due  to  its  escape,  when  the  excavated 
material  is  drawn  up  through  the  lock  provided  for  that 
purpose,  at  once  produces  a marked  accession  of  fogginess. 

If  figures  are  introduced  into  the  photograph,  they 
should  wear  as  light-coloured  clothing  as  possible,  for  an 
inspection  of  the  results  obtained  indicate  at  once  with 
what  greatly  increased  clearness  all  white  objects  stand 
out ; whilst  it  will  be  noticed  with  interest  that  the  human 
eye,  presumably  from  its  glistening  properties,  has  caught 
the  light,  and  gleams  out  of  the  picture  with  an  unnatural 
glare,  hardly  calculated  to  reassure  the  timorous  visitor, 
scanning  the  records  of  what  he  will  encounter  below, 
whilst  endeavouring  to  brace  his  mind  for  a descent. 

Owing  to  the  hazy  atmosphere  it  will  be  found  advan- 
tageous to  keep  the  camera  as  close  as  convenient  to  the 
subject,  thereby  reducing  the  length  of  supervening 
fog  as  much  as  possible.  8o  far  as  could  be  ascertained, 
no  iujury  resulted  to  the  plates,  either  from  the  moisture 
below,  or  from  the  heavy  atmospheric  pressure  to  which 
they  were  subjected. 

The  lens  used  in  the  above  experiments  was  by  Dall- 
meyer,  2£  aperture  and  18  inch  focal  length,  the  plates 
being  12  by  15. 


* A method  due  to  W.  D.  Valentine,  of  Dundee,  and  employed  By 
him  when  engaged  on  sub-marine  photographic  experiments  in  connection 
with  the  ruins  of  the  Old  Tay  Bridge. 
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Another  caisson  remains  to  be  founded,  when  it  is  hoped 
further  efforts  may  be  made  in  this  direction  to  secure 
photographs  under  conditions  as  novel  as  difficult,  and 
with  more  success  than  has  hitherto  attended  the  attempts 
here  briefly  sketched. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  author  arc  due  to  W.  D.  Valen- 
tine, of  Dundee,  who  accompanied  him  on  two  occasions 
into  the  air-chamber,  for  much  valuable  advice  and  assis- 
tance, kindly  afforded  to  him  in  this  matter. 


Jjotes. 

Our  supplement  this  week,  “Preparing  for  a Rainy 
Day,”  by  George  Renwick,  is  a picture  of  a kind — descrip- 
tive rather  than  imaginative — for  which  photography 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  many  people,  better  suited  than 
for  subjects  where  it  is  attempted  to  give  form  to  more 
poetic  aspirations.  The  pose  of  the  umbrella-mender  is 
unstudied  and  natural,  and  the  accessories  such  as  properly 
belong  to  the  figure.  As  to  absolute  beauty,  there  is  even 
yet  no  universally  recognised  standard.  If,  however,  as 
has  recently  been  stated  on  authority,  there  is  perfection 
of  a certain  kind  of  beauty — resulting  from  adaptation  to 
utility — in  a plough  and  a wheelbarrow,  surely  something 
may  be  said  in  favour  of  a step-ladder,  an  umbrella,  and  a 
knife-grinder’s  whee. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Renwick’s  picture  is  one  which 
obviously  justifies  its  title.  Except  for  the  taste  of  those 
who  profess  aestheticism  of  the  highest  cult,  there  has  pro- 
bably being  enough,  both  in  picture  galleries  and  in  photo- 
graphy, of  a mawkish  looking  female  figure  which  might 
certainly  as  well  be  labelled  “ Vacuity,’’  as  with  any  of  the 
titles  supposed  to  be  expressive  of  some  mood  or  emotion 
which  it  has  pleased  the  artist  to  fix  upon. 


The  idea  embodied  in  the  “ detective  camera  ” is  being 
worked— and  worked  well,  too— on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  October  Number  of  Anthony's  Bulletin  is 
illustrated  with  a couple  of  “ shots  ” on  quarter-plates, 
headed  “ Taken  by  an  Amateur.”  One  is  a picture  of  black 
sheep,  the  grass  and  background  to  which  come  out  with 
evidence  of  ample  exposure.  The  other  picture  is  a street 
scene,  and  this  also  shows  good  exposure  throughout, 
whilst  the  moving  figures  are  well  caught,  and  the  houses 
in  good  focus  ; altogether  a capital  little  picture.  Now 
that  gelatine  plates  have  advanced  to  such  a degree  of 
rapidity  and  perfection,  “ detective  cameras”  of  one  kind 
or  another  will  doubtless  come  more  and  more  into  favour 
with  amateurs. 


The  art  of  advertising  is  one  in  which  the  Americans  are 
by  no  means  behind.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  see 
attractive  faces  used  on  hoardings  to  advertise  things— such 
ae  cigarettes,  for  instance — with  which  they  have  no  obvious 
connection.  In  an  advertisement  of  a roller-slide  camera 
that  reaches  us  from  the  States,  the  operator  is  represented 
by  a charming  girl  of  apparently  about  14  years  of  age, 
who,  with  daintily-gloved  hand,  is  manipulating  the  ap- 
paratus. “ How  easy  it  must  be  to  work ! ” is  the  thought 


suggested  simultaneously  with  admiration  of  the  fair 
face  and  comely  attire. 


That  enterprising  young  society,  the  London  and  Provin- 
cial Photographic  Association,  has  beeu  much  exercised  at 
its  last  two  meetings  on  the  subject  of  “ Auxiliary  Expo- 
sures.” The  effect  of  these  exposures  in  causing  a higher 
sensitometer  number  to  be  registered  upon  the  plate  than 
would  be  obtained  without  it,  was  pointed  out  by  W.  K. 
Burton  and  others  some  three  years  since,  and  has  been 
generally  recognized  ; but  being  denied  by  one  member 
of  the  L.  and  P.  P.  A.,  the  Society  determined  to  repeat 
the  original  experiments,  and  ordered  its  Secretary  to  pro- 
cure the  necessary  plates,  appliances,  &c.  However,  two 
gentlemen  having  brought  up  a report  confirming  the 
original  statement,  the  incredulous  member  confessed  him- 
self satisfied,  and  the  facts  were  conddered  as  established. 


Next  Friday,  the  13th  inst,  will  be  the  annual  “bene- 
fit night  ” of  the  Photographic  Benevolent  Association  at 
the  Exhibition  Rooms.  We  hope  that  the  evening,  which 
is  always  more  or  less  of  a social  gathering,  will  be  well 
attended. 


Permission  is  generally  required  to  photograph  in  places 
of  special  interest  on  the  Continent,  and  the  following 
experiences  may  embody  a useful  hint  as  to  how  to  go  to 
work  to  get  the  permission.  Two  tourists  wished  for  per- 
mission to  photograph  in  the  Forum  and  Coliseum  at 
Rome.  One  of  these  went  to  the  central  office  of  works, 
and  asked  formally  for  permission  to  photograph.  His 
passport  having  been  inspected  and  he  himself  catechised, 
he  was  sent  from  department  to  department,  and  at  last 
received  a letter  which,  after  having  been  signed  by  his 
hotel  keeper,  would  be  exchanged  for  a permit  at  the  office 
of  the  superintendent  of  antiquities.  The  other  went  direct 
to  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  antiquities,  and  hold- 
ing out  Lis  small  camera — which,  by-tlie-bye,  was  com- 
pressed to  the  utmost,  and  the  legs  shortened  to  the  ex- 
treme possible— simply  asked  for  an  authority  to  take  this 
small  photographic  apparatus  into  the  Forum  and  Coli- 
seum. It  was  granted  instantly,  the  only  pause  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  document  being  when  the  official  came  to 
the  place  where  the  name  should  be  filled  in,  and  paused 
to  ask — What  name? 


The  practical  lesson  is,  that  when  the  tourist  merely 
wishes  to  expose  a few  dry  plates  in  a place  of  interest,  he 
should  take  care  to  let  the  official  know  that  he  will  neither 
set  up  a tent  nor  otherwise  cause  inconvenience. 


Photographers’  posing  chairs  continue  to  be  patented  in 
America.  Of  one  of  the  moat  recent  we  learn  by  its  title 
that  it  is  intended  for  “ photographers’ or  dentists’  use. 
The  title  and  a reference  to  “ easily  operated  levers,”  de- 
scribed as  part  of  the  invention,  recall  an  illustration — also 
American — of  a “ too  much  rested  sitter  ” which  was 
reproduced  in  the  last  Year-Book.  Mention  of  a “dentist’s 
chair  ” must  bring  to  the  mind  of  the  portrait  photographer 
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the  times  out  of  number  that  a sitter  has  entered  the  studio 
with  the  observation  that  he  (or  more  generally  she)  would 
as  soon  have  a tooth  out  as  be  photographed.  Possibly  the 
remark  had  some  piquancy,  if  not  truth,  the  first  time  that 
it  was  uttered,  but  by  too  frequent  repetition  has  become 
so  stale  and  irritatiug  that  the  portraitist  wishes  it  had 
never  been  invented,  or  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  assess 
the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  upon  its  originator. 


Another  American  invention  is  a child’s  photographic 
chair,  and  is  described  as  provide  l with  a back  support, 
adjustable  head-rest,  and  clasps  or  arms  so  arranged  as  to 
clasp  the  waist,  “ thus  providing  a secure  and  comfortable 
support  for  a child  whilst  beiug photographed.”  Wefaney 
that  children  so  young  as  to  require  a clasp  round  the  waist 
do  not  easily  submit  to  the  use  of  ahead-rest,  and  that  the 
mere  endeavour  to  apply  the  “ clasp  round  the  waist  ” 
would  not  unfrequently  cause  them  to  straighten  them- 
selves out  with  a yell,  and  endeavour  to  throw  them- 
selves oft'  the  chair.  Once  up3et  in  such  a way,  the  little 
ones  are  not  readily  restored  to  the  necessary  composure. 
The  photographer  who  succeeds  best  with  children  is  one 
who  gains  their  confidence,  and  does  not  l’ely  upon 
machinery. 


The  approaching  election,  should  the  weather  be  favour- 
able, ought  to  be  taken  advantage  of  by  photographers  to 
obtain  some  very  characteristic  pictures.  The  example  has 
already  been  set  by  a Paris  photographer.  On  the  recent 
famous  election  Sunday  he  set  up  his  camera  opposite  one 
of  the  voting  offices,  and  whenever  an  excited  group  was 
found,  he  took  an  instantaneous  photograph.  At  such  a 
time  when  even  the  most  serious  of  persons  grow  animated, 
and  lively  persons  lash  themselves  into  a state  of  semi- 
madness, some  exceedingly  curious  pictures  ought  to  be 
obtained. 


A correspondent  of  the  English  Mechanic  lately  wrote  to 
enquire  if  anybody  could|tell  him  of  a town  where  there 
was  no  dealer  in  photographic  materials,  as  he  contemplated 
starting  in  the  line,  and  did  not  want  to  oppose  any 
established  man.  In  reply,  he  gets  the  information  that 
in  Stockton-on-Tees,  a town  of  60,000  inhabitants,  there 
is  no  thorough  dealer,  two  chemists  only  keeping  a little 
of  the  prepared  paper  and  a few  of  the  chemicals  required. 
In  addition  to  Stockton,  there  is  South  Stockton,  Middles- 
borough,  with  another  60,000  inhabitants,  four  miles  away, 
and  the  Hartlepools,  twelve  mdes  away,  and  of  these, 
Stockton  forms  the  market  centre.  This  district  should 
certainly  suit  the  speculative  correspondent  of  our  contem- 
porary. It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  for  his  sake,  that  the 
two  chemists  will  not  take  the  hint,  and  show  a little  more 
enterprise. 


The  Standard,  in  an  article  on  “ Suburban  Architecture,” 
remarks  that  the  peripatetic  photographer  justifiably  re- 
gards the  “ villa  ” as  made  for  kirn.  He  can  put  up 
quietly  and  politely  with  the  refusal  of  the  ordinary  house 
to  be  taken,  but  that  an  inhabitant  of  a villa  should  not 
require  views  of  it  from  all  the  thirty-two  points  of  the 


compass  is  a thing  he  can  never  understand.  llis 
astonished  look  asks  you,  “ What  else  did  you  build  it  for  ? 
Its  manifest  destiny  is  to  be  photographed.”  There  is  a 
little  truth  in  this,  but,  so  far  as  our  experience  ha3  gone, 
he  peripatetic  photographer  does  not  confine  his  surprise 
to  a refusal  to  be  allowed  to  photograph  a villa.  He  is 
equally  astounde  1 when,  after  telling  you  that  “ the  light  is 
just  right,”  you  do  not  imnediately  po3e  and  ask  to  be 
taken.  Bicyclists,  from  their  speed,  do  not  give  him  much 
chance ; but  the  tricyclist  is  invariably  looked  upon  as  a 
likely  customer.  Strolling  couples  on  the  sands  or  on 
Blackheath  orClapham  Common  he  at  once  pounces  upon, 
and  Epping  Forest  excursionists  have  hard  work  to  escape 
being  “ took.”  lu  brief,  to  the  peripatetic  photographer, 
the  whole  world’s  mission  is  to  be  “ photo’ed,"  and  from 
his  point  of  view  he  is  quite  right. 


A fashion  journal  says:  “Such  a burst  of  facsimile 
counterfeit  presentments  of  the  Royal  Family  has  not  been 
seen  in  West  End  windows  for  years.”  The  Duke  of 
Connaught,  it  informs  us,  has  had  a uew  carte  taken,  and 
so  has  the  Queen  ; while  the  demaud  for  copies  of  the 
portraits  of  Princess  Beatrice  and  Prince  Henry  of 
Battenberg  is  “enormous,”  and  the  writer  quite  expects 
the  two  “ cabinets  ” will  be  the  photographic  rage  of  the 
season.  This  is  very  satisfactory  from  the  dealer’3  point 
of  view,  but  is  no  consolation  to  the  photographer.  It  is 
a lamentable  fact  that  few  persons — especially  men — have 
their  photographs  taken  now-a-days.  If  proof  were 
wanting,  it  would  be  fouud  in  the  experience  of  the  editor 
of  a well-known  paper,  who  has  for  some  time  past  been 
collecting  the  biographies  and  the  portraits  of  the 
innumerable  candidates  for  the  new  metropolitan  con- 
stituencies. Out  of  some  thirty  gentlemen  who  were 
applied  to  for  their  photographs,  ouly  two  were  able  to 
supply  them.  The  remaining  twenty-eight  had  to  sit  on 
purpose  ! 

It  is  a sigu  of  the  times  when  we  find  newly-appointed 
bishops  enlisting  the  aid  of  photography  to  “ make  things 
pleasant  ” with  the  clergymen  of  their  diocese.  W e are 
told  by  the  World  that  the  new  Bishop  of  Lincoln  is  in- 
defatigable in  preaching  at  harvest  and  other  festivals  in 
the  various  village  churches,  and  that  he  is  generally  ac- 
companied by  a considerable  amount  of  luggage  containing 
all  manner  of  strange  garments  and  headgear  which,  how- 
ever, he  kindly  refrains  from  donning  if  the  startled  in- 
cumbents exhibit  any  alarm  or  scruple  upon  the  subject. 
It  would  seem  from  this  that  the  Bishop  is  rather  “ high,” 
for  the  World  goes  on  to  say,  that  to  familiarize  the  country 
parsons  with  the  cope  and  mitre,  photographs  of  his  Lord- 
ship  in  his  robes  are  being  circulated  throughout  the 
country.  This,  no  doubt,  is  a very  excellent  idea,  .but  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  it  won’t  be  pushed  too  far  and  produce 
an  effect  opposite  to  that  intended.  There  is  such  a thing 
as  familiarity  breeding  contempt. 

If  what  a correspondent  writes  be  true,  photographers 
who  make  a living  out  of  photographing  the  “ hatched, 
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matched,  and  dispatched”  column  of  the  Times,  and  send- 
ing a copy  to  the  persons  interested  must— to  describe 
them  tenderly— be  exceedingly  thrifty.  Our  correspondent 
writes  : “ I had  occasion  this  week  to  go  to  the  advertise- 

ment ollice  of  the  Times  to  put  in  a notice  of  a death. 
Being  a little  uncertain  as  to  the  conventional  wording  of 
the  notice,  I turned  to  the  file  which  is  kept  for  reference 
and  can  be  clipped,  provided  you  do  not  cut  the  brown 
paper  on  which  the  file  is  pasted.  Judge  of  my  surprise 
when,  ou  looking  through  the  “ paste  up,”  from  top  to 
bottom,  1 found  the  column  I was  in  search  of  cut  bodily 
away  in  every  instance.  There  was  a man  wb  om  I took 
to  be  a Times  employe  standing  by,  and  I asked  him  the 
reason.  “ Oh,”  said  he,  “ it’s  them  advertisers.  Some- 
times it’s  baby-bottle  makers,  other  times  furniture-hire 
people  (for  the  young  couples  a beginning  ’ouse  keeping), 
occasionally  tomb-stone  merchants,  and  very  often  photo- 
graphers. You  can  always  tell  them,  because  they  cuts  out 
the  whole  blessed  lot.”  We  hope  our  correspondent  has 
been  imposed  upon,  and  that  the  man  who  gave  him  this 
information  was  only  “ chaffing"  him.  We  do  not  like  to 
believe  that  any  photographer  cannot  afford  to  buy  a copy 
of  the  Times,  especially  when  he  means  to  make  money 
out  of  it. 


jjaient  intelligence. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

12,870.  William  Rawlinson,  11,  Hyde  Park  Road,  Leeds,  for 
“Improvements  in  photographic  cameras.” — 27th  October, 
1885. 

12,881.  Alfred  Augustus  Hely,  “ The  Hollies,”  94,  Stockwell 
Park  Road,  S.W.,  for  “Improvements  in  framing  and  dis- 
playing photographic  and  other  pictures,  plaques,  and 
mirrors.” — 27th  October,  1885. 

12,955.  Robert  James  Bell,  c/o  London  Stereoscopic  and 
Photographic  Company,  54,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  for  “ Internally 
fitting  travelling-bag  with  complete  set  of  photographic 
apparatus  for  the  production  of  finished  negatives,  each 
article,  or  set  of  articles,  being  in  a separate  sheath  ; com- 
bining with  the  aforesaid,  and  in  the  same  bag,  and  in  a 
separate  compartment  thereof,  an  expanding  dark-chamber 
for  changing  sensitive  plates,  with  the  accommodation  for 
clothes  and  other  travelling  requisites  to  be  found  in  the  bag 
commonly  called  the  Gladstone  bag.” — 28th  October,  1885. 
12,972.  Alfred  Julius  Boult,  323,  High  Holborn,  Middlesex, 
for  “ Improvements  in  or  relating  to  holders  for  photographic 
films.” — ( George  Eastman,  United  States.) — 28th  October, 
1885. 

13,105.  Ernest  Daniel  Adcock,  63,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  for 
“ An  improved  vignetter  for  photographic  printing  frames." — 
30th  October,  1885. 

Patents  Granted  in  America. 

328,512.  Oscar  M.  Pausch,  Newark,  Ohio.  “ Photographic  plate- 
holder.” — Filed  February  26th,  1885.  (No  model). 

Claim. — The  herein-described  photographic  plate-holder,  con- 
sisting of  a frame,  lid,  reversible  plate-slide,  provided  with 
spring  and  rod,  arranged  to  engage  with  one  of  the  springs  upon 
a plate-slide,  and  a securing-spriug,  the  whole  combined, 
arranged,  and  adapted  to  permit  the  shifting  of  the  plate  for 
double  exposures. 

328,664.  Matthias  Flammang,  Newark,  N.  J.  “Photographic 
camera.” — Filed  February  24tb,  1885.  (No  model). 

Claim. — 1.  The  combination,  with  a camera  and  a frame  ar- 
ranged beneath  the  same,  having  a fixed  section  and  a swinging 
section,  of  a securing-piece  unconnected  with  the  rear  portion  of 
the  camera,  and  grooves  or  slideways  in  the  frame  in  which  said 
securing-piece  may  slide,  substantially  as  described,  whereby  by  a 


relative  rectilinear  movement  between  the  securing-piece  and  the 
frame,  the  swinging  section  may  be  locked  in  line  with  the  fixed 
section,  or  unlocked  therefrom  without  affecting  the  position  of 
the  camera  relatively  to  the  frame. 

2.  The  combination,  with  a camera,  of  a frame  arranged  be- 
neath the  camera,  having  a fixed  section  and  a swinging  section, 
a securing-piece  for  locking  the  swinging  section  and  fixed  section 
together,  and  a tripod  fastened  to  the  securing-piece. 

3.  The  combination,  with  a camera,  of  a frame  arranged  be- 
neath the  camera,  having  a fixed  section  and  a swinging  section, 
a securing-piece  unconnected  to  the  rear  portion  of  the  camera, 
fitted  into  the  frame,  and  capable  of  a rectilinear  movement  for 
locking  the  swinging  section  and  fixed  section  together,  and  a 
stop  or  stops  for  limiting  the  movement  of  the  camera  and  frame 
upon  the  sliding-piece,  or  the  sliding-piece  upon  the  frame,  sub- 
stantially as  specified. 

4.  The  combination,  with  the  camera,  of  a frame  having  sec- 
tions, provided  with  grooves,  tripod,  and  securing-piece,  secured 
to  the  tripod. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION.— No.  III. 

BY  A.  II.  WALL. 

mistake  which  crops  up  very  fre- 
quently in  this  collection  of  photo- 
graphs is  that  of  regarding  a pic- 
turesque model  as  forming  the  pic- 
ture. The  artist  has  not  done  all 
his  work  when  the  model  is  selected  ; 
he  has  only  got  part  of  his  material, 
and  by  no  means  the  chief  part. 
The  model  has,  in  the  first  place,  to 
tell  some  story  in  keeping  with  his 
or  her  character  and  appearance ; 
and  in  the  selecting  of  that  story, 
the  artist’s  imaginative  and  per- 
ceptive powers  are  necessarily  ex- 
ercised. If  he  has  no  such  powers, 
his  chance  of  making  a picture  is  a 
very  slight  one.  When  the  model 
says,  “ Here  I am,  look  at  me  ! ” as 
so  many  of  the  models  here  photographed  do,  more  than 
half  the  charm  and  all  the  interest  of  a picturesque  ex- 
terior are  simply  wasted.  It  may  be  a study,  it  is  not  a 
picture. 

In  the  next  place,  a model  being  selected,  and  story 
conceived,  come  the  questions,  how  can  my  story  be  most 
effectually  or  forcibly  told  ? What  is  its  prevailing  senti- 
ment or  feeling ! Upon  the  answers  you  give  to  these 
questions  depends  the  artistic  treatment  to  be  decided 
upon.  The  model  is  therefore,  you  see,  only  one  link  in 
the  chain  of  our  requirements  for  constructing  a picture — 
an  important  one,  but  not  the  dominant  one ; that  one  is 
the  story.  “ Let  us  Dot  flatter  ourselves,”  wrote  a former 
President  of.the  Royal  Academy,  “ that  we  imitate  nature 
when  we  merely  take  a model  from  the  streets  to  tamely 
copy  his  peculiarities.” 

My  initial  sketch  from  one  of  the  exhibited  photographs 
is  a case  in  point.  Here  the  model  was  picturesque,  and 
suggestive  of  many  an  interesting  incident  of  homely  life  ; 
but  the  photograph  is  no  more  a picture  than  would  be 
any  ordinary  portrait  photograph  of  the  most  common- 
place model,  such  as  might  be  “ taken  ” without  more 
exercise  of  the  imaginative  or  intellectual  faculties  than  a 
machine  would  display.  Imagination  to  create  the  story, 
and  judgment  to  select  the  model,  are  doubly  essential 
when  all  that  nature  supplies  us  to  work  with  is  a model. 
Of  course,  nature  will  often  do  more  than  this,  for  many 
of  the  finest  pictures  ever  painted  have  been  the  result  of 
some  incident  of  which  the  artist  was  merely  the  quick  and 
attentive  observer,  not  the  creator. 

Suppose  a case.  I go  down  to  the  sea,  and  there  find 
picturesque  material  in  rich  abundance — sea  and  sky,  and 
cavernous  cliff's,  nets,  and  fishing-boats,  &c.  ; and  for 
models,  a delightful  assortment  of  those  most  picturesque 
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and  interesting  people,  the  fisher  folk.  I find  them  full  o^ 
quaint  ideas,  with  their  individuality  strongly  marked> 
their  curious  customs  tinged  with  a prevalent  old-time, 
colouring  ; their  work,  their  homes,  their  manners,  and 
their  social  peculiarities,  all  deeply  interesting  and  novel. 
There  are  touches  of  heroism  to  warm  the  heart,  sugges- 
tions of  boldness,  and  of  brave  endurance  in  facing 
terrible  hardships,  and  the  pathos  of  partings,  any  one  of 
which— as  they  only  too  well  feel  and  know — may  well  be 
for  ever.  But  instead  of  being  watchful  of  these  folk, 
I take  them,  as  it  were,  out  of  themselves,  and  convert 
them  into  so  many  unmeaning  jand  uninteresting  lay 
figures,  telling  them  how  to  stand,  and  where  to  look,  and 
solemnly  impressing  upon  them  the  awful  necessity  of  not 
moving.  I naturally  get  some  such  result  as  I indicate 
here  in  a hurried  sketch  from  No.  233. 


I do  not  say  it  is  easy  to  get  what  the  photographic 
artist  wants  ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult. 
But  the  photographer  has  a very  fair  chance  of  getting  it 
if  he  is  watchful  and  observant,  and,  above  all,  artistic. 
At  the  least,  he  ought  to  get  something  very  much  better 
than  this  little  sketch  indicates,  in  which  even  the 
ordinary  rules  of  posing  and  grouping  are  almost  altogether 
ignored.  It  is  true  that  the  boy  lying  down  breaks  the 
otherwise  awkward  and  formal  tit-tat-toe  all-in-a-row 
arrangement  of  the  famous  “three  jolly  butcher  boys” 
But  why  is  he  stretched  out  so  uncomfortably  ? and  what 
is  there  in  action  or  story  to  give  meaning  or  interest  to 
these  isolated  figures?  No  one  of  them  appears  to  have 
any  necessary  connection  with  another.  Note,  too,  what 
poverty  of  invention  the  posings  suggest.  Surely  it  could 
not  be  so  very  difficult  to  find  more  positions,  that  one — and 
that  the  worst— should  be  repeated  twice  over  in  securing 
a poor  half-dozen,  if  the  photographer  had  began  with 
some  story  or  incident  that  would,  in  itself,  have  suggested 
to  him  and  the  models  a greater  variety  of  positions— even, 
say,  if  they  had  merely  been  engaged  in  gossiping,  one  or 
more  talking  and  the  others  listening. 

An  artist  commonly  makes  a rough,  hasty  jotting  of 
some  actual  incident,  and  then  arranges  his  models,  to 
leisurely  reproduce  it  with  accessories  and  models  of  a 
suitable  kind,  trusting  largely  to  a trained  and  practical 
memory.  The  photographer  who,  like  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson 
and  others,  or  myself,  can  use  the  pencil,  may  do  this  ; but 
those  who  cannot  may  expose  a dry  plate,  and  if  they  do 
not  get  a good  photograph,  may  get  much  more  than  a 
slight  pencil- jotting — such  as  I illustrate  these  papers 
with — can  give.  Indeed,  it  is  now  becoming  quite  a 
common  thing  amongst  artists  to  carry  with  them  a small 
camera  when  they  are  on  a sketching  excursion,  trusting  to 
it  for  the  mere  forms,  details,  and  outlines,  while  devoting 
their  own  anxious  study  and  precious  time  entirely  to 
effects  of  colour,  atmosphere,  relative  tones,  propor- 
tions, &c. 

I fancy  my  next  subject  (No.  200  in  the  catalogue)  may 
have  been  something  of  this  kind.  The  girl  is  giving  a 
draught  of  water  to  a tired  wayfarer.  I wish  she  had 
done  it  with  a kindly  smile,  aud  he  (the  thirsty  and  tired 
wanderer)  had  seated  himself  a little  more  comfortably, 
as  he  readily  could  have  done  without  spoiling  the 
composition,  and  naturally  would  have  done.  To  tell  a 


story  naturally  is,  as  I pointed  out  in  my  last  paper,  quite 
as  important  as  to  tell  it  artistically  or  forcibly. 


I notice,  in  several  of  the  photographs,  an  artificial 
brilliancy  and  forced  effect  of  light,  resulting  from  under- 
exposure and  over-development.  This  is  as  great  an 
error  artistically  as  it  is  photographically.  The  result  of 
such  partial  development  is,  in  some  cases,  that  of  making 
a light  object  mar  the  source  of  light,  darker  than  one 
farther  removed  from  it,  and  this  I need  hardly  point  out 
as  glaringly  untrue.  In  one  case  I imagined  this  must  be 
due  to  over  printing ; but  I have  since  been  told  by  the 
photographer  himself  that  the  effect  in  the  print  is 
identical  with  that  in  the  negative. 

It  is  a little  irritating  to  find  what  excellent  material 


for  a picture  is  sometimes  spoilt  by  thoughtlessness  or 


careless  indifference  to  the  simplest  and  most  elementary 
rules  of  art.  What,  for  instance,  could  be  more  ungraceful 
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or  ugly  tban  the  way  in  which  the  ladies’  arms  are 
placed  in  this  example  from  frame  — ? or  that  in  which 
the  legs  of  these  children  are  placed  in  my  sketch  from 
exhibit  No.  — ! all,  in  the  same  wav,  forming  a formal 
line,  and  making  the  principal  light  fall,  not  on  the 
principal  part,  but  on  the  raised  knee  of  the  boy. 

Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee,  P.R.A.’s,  remarks  on  the 
difference  between  imitation  and  invention  in  painting 
may  very  well  be  applied  to  the  difference  between  a mere 
mechanically  produced  photograph,  and  one  in  which 
invention  or  imagination  is  displayed.  He  says : “ Though, 
in  a general  sense,  painting  may  be  said  to  be  imitation, 
yet  that  imitation  consists  of  different  kinds,  more  or  less 
mental  or  mechanical  ; as,  imitation  of  arrangement  or 
composition,  of  form,  of  charactei,  of  expression,  of  light 
and  shade,  &c. and  he  adds,  “ As  every  art  claims  our 
esteem  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  intellectual  power 
which  it  displays,  it  follows  that  the  inventor  is  superior 
to  the  imitator.  The  conception  of  a subject,  story,  or 
plot,  the  discovery  or  connection  of  such  events  or 
circumstances  as  are  best  calculated  to  convey  whatever 
moral  the  poet  and  painter  design  to  express,  must  be 
considered  the  first  and  highest  effort  of  invention,  as 
requiring  the  purest  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties.”  He 
goes  on  to  say,  “ The  subject  may  be  well  conceived,  the 
scene  well  arranged,  and  the  objects  properly  placed, 
without  any  particular  grace,  energy,  or  animation  in  the 
action  of  the  figures  represented.  Picturesque,  appro- 
priate, and  elegant  action,  therefore,  may  be  considered 
the  third  part  of  invention,  and  the  second  of  the  higher 
kind  of  imitation.” 

“ It  is  obvious  that  all  the  foregoing  merits  may  exist,  in 
a considerable  degree,  without  conspicuous  beauty  or  sym- 
metry in  the  forms,  just  adaptation  in  the  characters,  or 
due  discrimination  in  the  attempt  to  be  expressed  ; and 
it  is  equally  obvious  that  the  several  parts  of  art  which 
come  under  the  description  of  subject,  composition,  action, 
form,  character,  and  expression  may  be  acquired  in  great 
perfection  without  any  superior  skill  in  chiaroscuro  aud 
colouring.  The  most  essential  and  intellectual  parts  of  art  arc 
therefore  comparatively  independent  of  the  two  last  (pialities; 
and  he  who  displays  the  former  in  the  greatest  perfection 
must  always  be  esteemed  the  greatest  artist,  although  he 
may  be  surpassed  in  those  subordinate  and  more  mechani- 
cal accomplishments.” 

Without  quite  endorsing  the  great  artist-president’s 
estimation  of  light,  shade,  and  colour — to  the  importance 
of  which,  in  connection  with  expression,  feeling,  and  senti- 
ment, he  hardly  perhaps  does  justice — I quite  agree  with 
him,  and  this  applies  to  photography,  in  regarding  inven- 
tion or  imagination,  aud  observation,  as  the  highest  quali- 
ties of  a work  of  art — and  as  being,  if  not  independent  of 
colour  and  chiaroscuro,  certainly  of  higher  rank  intellectu- 
ally than  their  excellences  ; inasmuch  as  they  are  qualities 
ranking  above  the  aid  of  rules  and  technical  acquirements, 
and  resulting  from  a loftier  degree  of  mental  culture.  At 
any  rate,  it  will  encourage  photographic  art-students  to 
find  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Royal 
Academy  did  not  consider  either  good  colour  or  correct 
light  and  shade  as  deserving  to  take  rank  with  the  higher 
art  qualities  of  “composition,  action,  form,  character, and 
expression,”  upon  all  of  which  I have  touched  critically 
in  application  to  available  specimens  on  the  above  com- 
ments and  remarks.  1 have  emphasised  the  ungainly  lines 
of  the  above  compositions  by  actual  lines  indicated  by 
letters.  These  tell  their  own  story,  being  evidently  want- 
ing in  either  grace  or  variety. 


BUTTER  FOR  RENDERING  PAPER 
TRANSPARENT. 

BY  JEAN  VILLE. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  News  to  know 
of  a clean  way  of  rendering  negative  paper  free  from 
grain.  1 have  tried  vaseline  without  satisfactory  results, 
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ami  the  castor  oil  method  requires  space  and  facilities  for 
washing  up  afterwards,  not  easily  obtainable  while  away 
from  home.  The  following  is  the  method  employed. 

Take  a negative  on  the  paper  and  pin  it,  paper  side  up, 
on  a board.  Apply  butter  (cold)  all  over  it,  with  the 
lingers ; put  on  plenty.  Then  hold  the  negative  over  a 
paraffin  stove,  with  the  flame  turned  low.  The  butter  will 
at  once  begin  to  melt.  While  it  is  melting,  hold  it  in  the 
left  hand,  and  with  the  lingers  of  the  right  keep  the  melt- 
ing butter  moviugover  the  less  greased  portions,  and  with 
the  left  hand  move  the  negative  about.  Coutinue  till  an 
even  surface  is  obtained,  which  will  be  in  about  five 
miuutes  or  less,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  negative. 
Then  lay,  paper-side  still  up,  on  a board  or  cloth,  aud,  while 
warm,  rub  off  the  surplus  butter  with  tufts  of  cotton 
wool  ; it  will  probablv  be  necessary  to  re-warm  the  nega- 
tive several  times  during  this  operation.  Should  any 
butter,  by  chance,  get  on  the  film  side  of  the  negative, 
warm  it  and  rub  it  with  cotton-wool,  and  it  will  at  once 
come  off.  Give  a final  rub  with  cotton-wool  dipped  iu 
alcohol,  and  the  negative  is  ready  to  print  from,  and  has  a 
fine  ground-glass  appearance. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS  AT  THE  ENGLISH 

PATENT  OFFICE. 

BY  CHAl’MAN  JONES.* 

Changing-Boxes. 

Any  apparatus  that  boh  Is  a number  of  detached  plates 
or  films,  and  allows  of  their  exposure,  is  included  iu  this 
section.  There  are  certain  distinct  principles  available  for 
this  purpose,  and  each  subsequent  paragraph  gives  a group 
of  inventions  similar  to  each  other,  aud  differing  more  or 
less  from  the  other  groups.  In  many  changing-boxes  the 
individual  plates  are  carried  in  frames  to  prevent  injury  by 
friction,  and  generally  to  facilitate  the  movements  ; but 
the  use  of  such  frames  is  not  subsequently  mentioned. 

The  first  changing-box  recorded  is  by  T.  E.  Merritt 
(August  1,  1854),  who  carries  “ any  required  number  of 
prepared  papers  or  glasses  ” in  a box  that  takes  the  place 
of  the  camera-back.  The  sensitized  papers  are  each 
mounted  between  two  glasses.  The  plates  are  pushed 
forward  by  a screw,  so  that  the  front  one  is  in  correct 
position  for  exposure,  and  a slide  under  the  front  plate 
being  withdrawn,  the  exposed  plate  falls  into  a box  below. 
The  plates  are  pushed  forward  till  the  next  one  is  ready 
for  exposure,  and  so  on.  The  receiving  box  has  a separate 
compartment  for  each  plate,  anil  slides  so  that  any  com- 
partment may  be  brought  under  the  opening  through 
which  the  plate  falls.  The  same  method,  among  others, 
is  described  by  II.  du  Mont  (June  8,  1861)  ; but  the  box 
containing  the  plates,  and  the  box  below  to  receive  them, 
are  mechanically  connected,  so  as  to  move  iu  opposite 
directions.  Both  boxes  are  grooved,  and  the  movement 
of  the  upper  box  brings  the  plates  successively  into 
position  for  exposure.  This  apparatus  is  arranged  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  rapidly  a series  of  pictures  of  a moving 
object.  W.  Donisthorpe  (November  9,  1876),  for  the  same 
purpose,  avails  himself  of  the  same  principle. 

Instead  of  keeping  the  store  of  plates  attached  to  the 
camera,  and  removing  them  as  they  are  exposed,  the 
changing-box  may  supply  one  plate  at  a time  to  the 
camera,  or  to  a dark  slide  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and 
receive  the  plate  back  again  after  exposure.  J.  B.  Dancer 
(September  5,  1856)  has  the  box  of  plates  sliding  against 
the  camera  by  a rack-aud-pinion,  so  that  any  plate  may 
be  brought  opposite  a hole,  and  by  means  of  a rod  drawn 
into  proper  position  in  the  camera  for  exposure.  The 
plate  is  returned  to  the  box,  and  then  the  rod  detached 
from  it.  This  method  may  be  modified,  or  the  dark  slide 
may  receive  the  required  plate  from  the  box,  and  return  it 
after  exposure.  The  opera-glass  camera,  described  by 
W.  E.  Newton  for  H.  Cook  (May  22,  1867),  has  a box  to 
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hold,  perhaps,  fifty  plates,  which  brings  its  plates 
alternately  against  its  door  by  turning  it  over.  This  is 
fitted  to  the  camera,  the  openings  in  both  uncovered 
to  allow  the  plate  to  fall  into  place,  and,  after  exposure, 
the  plate  is  allowed  to  fall  back  again,  the  openings  are 
closed,  and  the  box  removed.  G.  Hare  (May  7,  1875)  and 
C.  Sands  (October  5,  1881)  both  describe  a changing-box 
with  dark  slide  so  constructed  that  both  open  auto- 
matically when  they  are  fitted  together,  and  close  when 
separated,  that  the  accidental  admission  of  light  to  the 
plates,  by  reason  of  the  changing,  may  be  scarcely  possible. 
T.  H.  Blair  (February  4,  1880)  has  a changing-box  that 
is  carried  inside  the  back  part  of  the  camera.  For  use,  a 
sliding  cover  is  withdrawn  from  an  opening  in  the  back 
part  of  the  camera,  and  the  changing-box  lifted  out,  and 
slid,  lid  downwards,  into  the  vacant  grooves.  By  now 
removing  the  sliding  lid  of  the  changing-box,  any  plate  is 
able  to  fall  into  the  camera  when  it  is  released  from  the 
spring-catch  that  supports  it.  After  focussing,  the  plate- 
carrier  is  brought  under  the  required  plate  to  receive  it, 
and  then,  by  means  of  a rack-and-pinion,  moved  into 
position  for  exposure,  the  position  being  indicated  by  a bar 
projecting  outside  the  camera  from  the  plate-hokler,  which 
is  marked  when  focussing.  The  plate  is  returned  to  the 
box  by  bringing  it  under  its  place,  and  inverting  the  whole 
apparatus.  One  other  modification  must  be  included  with 
this  group,  although  it  merits  a position,  perhaps,  between 
the  inventions  under  consideration  and  those  referred  to  in 
the  previous  paragraph.  A.  M.  Clark,  for  E.  Enjalbert 
(November  12,  1 881),  describes  a changing-box  that  fits  to 
the  back  of  the  camera  like  a dirk  slide,  with  all  the  plates 
facing  the  lens.  The  box  with  th;  plates  may  be  drawn  to 
one  side,  and  any  plate  that  is  previously  secured  by  a 
screw  or  otherwise,  remains  alone  at  the  back  of  the  camera 
for  exposure.  There  are  grooves  for  the  focussing  screen 
corresponding  to  each  plate  ; but  a sliding  scale  enables 
one  to  get  the  focus  on  any  plate  after  focussing  for  any 
other. 

Two  plate-boxes,  or  one  box  with  two  compartments,  so 
that  the  plates  may  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  is  the 
arrangement  adopted  by  W.  Cook  (June  10,  18G0).  The 
upper  compartment  isopen  to  the  camera,  and  has  a slid- 
ing shutter.  When  this  shutter  is  drawn  out,  the  front 
plate  takes  its  position  for  exposure  by  means  of  a spring 
behind,  and  the  act  of  closing  the  shutter  drives  the  ex- 
posed plate  before  it  down  into  the  lower  compartment.  A 
new  plate  is  thus  ready  for  exposure,  but  it  is  necessary  at 
each  operation  to  draw  up  the  back  plate  of  the  lower 
compartment,  for  which  purpose  there  is  a sliding  arrange- 
ment. F.  Samuels  (February  15, 1883)  has  a similar  appa- 
ratus, but  working  horizontally  rather  than  vertically,  and 
he  does  not  limit  himself  to  two  boxes  of  plates,  nor  does 
he  move  the  exposed  plates  out  of  the  box  that  receives 
them.  The  plates  pass  into  an  empty  box  till  it  is  filled, 
its  lid  is  pushed  on,  and  it  is  removed  ; the  emptied  box 
is  now  made  the  receiver,  and  a new  box  of  plates  is 
attached.  This  plan  appears  to  offer  unparalleled  advan- 
tages where  one  wishes  to  expose  many  dozen  plates  in  one 
day.  J.  II.  Hare  and  H.  .T.  Hale  (February  24,  1883)  de- 
scribe a changing-box  that  resembles  Cook’s,  where 
Samuel’s  differs  from  it.  They  have  two  tiers  of  plates  ; 
the  front  plate  of  the  lower  tier  may  be  exposed  in  the 
camera  by  withdrawing  a slide,  and  the  plates  circulate 
round  the  apparatus  as  necessary,  but  by  simple  rotation 
of  the  box.  A screw  behind  each  tier  of  plates  presses 
them  together  to  keep  them  in  place  when  the  changing  is 
not  taking  place. 

An  arrangement  for  automatic  exposures  is  described  by 
W . R.  l.ake  forE.  J.  Moleraand  J.  ('.  Cebrian  (March  20, 
1880),  in  which  the  plates  pass  from  a box  on  the  top  of 
the  camera  down  into  the  dark  slide  for  exposure,  and  then 
down  into  a receiver  below  the  camera.  The  necessary 
movements  are  made  by  machinery. 

Films  or  plates  are  changed  by  hand  by  A.  Humphrey 
(November  12,  1881).  This  dark  slide  is  merely  a case 
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with  an  open  front,  and  holds  a pile  of  films.  An  opaque 
screen  is  over  the  top  film,  and  for  exposure  this  screen  is 
placed  below  the  first  film  to  protect  the  second.  The  ex- 
posed film  is  then  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile  ; and 
finally,  for  removal,  the  screen  is  left  on  the  top  again. 
The  change  takes  place  in  a chamber  partly  glazed  with 
non-actinic  glass,  formed  by  extending  the  camera  behind 
the  focussing  screen,  a hole  and  sleeve  being  provided  for 
the  introduction  of  the  baud.  W.  Lawley  and  H.  S. 
Starnes  (December  21,  1881)  have  a similar  changing- 
chamber,  but  their  slide  carries  only  one  plate,  and  there 
are  two  boxes  with  spring  sliding  tops,  opening  into  the 
chamber  through  its  floor,  one  to  hold  the  new,  and  the 
other  the  exposed  plates.  The  plates  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  sheets  of  paper  only. 

The  changing-boxes  that  have  been  considered  so  far 
are  all  good,  inasmuch  as  they  protect  the  plates  both 
before  and  after  exposure,  from  dust,  &c. ; but  they  all, 
except  the  two  last  inventions,  are  likely  to  be  more  or  less 
troublesome  on  account  of  the  turning  about  that  is  neces- 
sary, disturbing  the  dust  that  has  settled.  It  is  practically 
impossible  to  keep  such  things  free  from  dust  of  some  sort 
or  another,  and  the  attrition  of  parts,  sliding  of  plates,  &c., 
is  certain  to  add  its  quota  to  the  nuisance.  In  the  rotating 
arrangements  that  follow,  the  disturbing  effect  is  probably 
far  less,  but  the  sensitive  surfaces  are  poorly  protected 
when  the  apparatus  is  at  rest. 

Tn  one  method  that  If.  tin  Mont  (June 8, 1861)  describes 
of  getting  rapidly  succeeding  photographs  of  moving 
objects,  he  arranges  his  sensitive  surfaces  on  a drum,  by 
the  revolution  of  which  each  surface  is  brought  into  posi- 
tion as  required.  E.  Hodgsou  (June  1G,  1873)  also  has  a 
drum  to  revolve  vertically  or  horizontally,  with  an  ex- 
terioi  dial  to  indicate  the  plate  that  is  being  exposed.  A 
far  more  cumbrous  method  by  A.  Pumphrey  (April  9, 
1881)  consists  of  two  horizontal  rollers  with  an  endless 
hand  over  them.  The  films  are  firmly  attached  by  the 
edges  of  their  frames  to  this  band,  and  the  upper  roller  is 
immediately  below  where  the  plate-holder  would  be  in  an 
ordinary  camera,  so  that  by  turning  the  rollers,  as  the  band 
passes  round,  each  plate  stands  up  ready  for  exposure,  and 
passes  on  as  the  next  rises.  There  are  stops  to  ensure  the 
correct  position  of  the  plate  for  exposure,  and  these  are 
withdrawn  to  allow  it  to  pass  on.  The  case  that  contains 
this  arrangement  occupies  about  five  times  the  bulk  of  the 
actual  camera. 


THE  CAMERA  IN  THE  CORAL  ISLANDS. 

A Photographer's  Diary  of  thf.  “ Wairabapa’s  ” Second 
Trip  to  the  South  Seas. 

BY  A.  H.  BURTON  (BURTON  BROS.).* 

Saturday,  July  26th.— A day  speDt  in  the  orange  groves — for 
Neiafu  is  literally  built  amongst  the  oranges.  Both  houses  and 
people  presented  a marked  difference  from  Samoan  houses  and 
people.  Whereas  the  houses  in  Samoaaie  just  a roof  on  pillars, 
with  a series  of  Venetian-like  screens,  which  can  be  let  down  or 
raised  so  as  to  exclude  or  admit  light  or  air  at  will,  the  Tongan 
dwellings  are  similar  to  the  Fijian,  and  have  permanent  walls, 
with  two  or  perhaps  three  doors.  The  characteristic  of  the 
people  which  strikes  the  stranger  at  once  as  varying  from  that  of 
the  other  two  groups  is  the  greater  prudery  or  perhaps  modesty 
of  the  women.  While  the  Fijian  and  Samoan  women,  for  the 
most  part,  seemed  to  look  upon  the  upper  garment  as  one  to  be 
either  worn  or  thrown  off— especially  when  the  latter  course  was 
suggested  for  icsthetic  reasons — the  Tongan  women  seemed  to 
regard  a wish  that  they  should  do  likewise  as  somewhat  as  a 
liberty.  After  taking  a view  of  the  Wesleyan  Church,  was  per- 
suaded to  try  one  of  the  interior.  It  shows  to  advantage  the 
greatest  charm  of  all  native  buildings — the  roof.  However  large 
the  edifice  may  be,  the  roof  is  put  together  without  screw  or 
nail  ; it  is,  in  fact,  just  held  together  with  fibre.  The  next  sub- 
ject was  a picture  of  the  venerable  King  George,  who  is  now 
eighty-six  years  old,  taken  in  front  of  his  palace.  Then  followed 
a group  of  Tongan  notabilities,  viz.  : — Rev.  Shirley  W.  Baker, 
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Premier ; Prince  Wellington,  grandson  of  the  King  and  heir- 
apparent  to  the  crown  (native  name  and  title— “ W.  G.  Tubou 
Malohi,  Governor  of  Vavau  ”) ; Junia,  Minister  of  Finance; 
Fotofili,  Governor  of  Niuafoou  ; Rev.  J.  B.  Watkiu3,  Superin- 


tendent of  Vavau  Circuit;  and  J.  Afu,  Chief  Clerk  in  th 
Department  of  Finince.  Several  sweet  pictures  from  th 
Cemetery — from  the  top  of  Olopeka,  looking  towards  Talau 
(“The  Pudding”) — a set  of  “stereos,”  and  some  groups  of 
Tongan  girls,  complete  the  tale  of  thirty-seven  plates,  the 
heaviest  day’s  work  in  either  trip. 

Dinner  this  evening  was  noteworthy  for  a really  capital  display 
of  post-prandial  eloquence.  We  were  honoured  by  the  presence 
of  several  distinguished  guests  ; among  them  Prince  Wellington 
and  the  Premier.  Mr.  Crossman,  in  a very  happily-worded 
speech,  proposed  the  health  of  the  Prince,  who,  after  a few 
prefatory  words  in  well-chosen  English,  requested  Mr.  Baker  to 
translate  while  he  continued  his  speech  in  Tongan.  The  health 
of  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Baker,  proposed  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  gave  the 
Premier  the  opportunity  of  setting  before  us  in  a few  words  the 
present  condition  of  Tonga,  in  contrast  with  its  state  a very  few 
years  ago.  “ When  the  government  was  first  formed  the  King 
had  not  an  income  of  twelve  pence  ; now  he  has  twelve  hundred 
pounds  a year,  while  the  Prince  enjoys  a handsome  salary.  The 
revenue  of  the  country  is  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  against 
just  nothing  at  all  at  the  period  above  referred  to.  All  this,’’  he 
declared,  with  pardonable  self-assertion,  “is  my  work.”  As  to 
the  calumnies  that  had  been  circulated  about  him,  he  would  be 
quite  prepared  to  meet  them  at  the  proper  time  : meanwhile  he 
would  tell  us  that  he  was  known  among  the  Tongans  by  a title 
of  which  the  English  word  “ Invincible  ” fairly  conveys  the 
intaning.  As  to  the  question  of  annexation,  Mr.  Baker  gave 
forth  no  uncertain  sound,  declaring  that  his  motto  was — “ Tonga 
for  the  Tongaus  ” — averring  that  the  Tongans  were  perfectly 
able  to  maintain  their  independence,  and  that  he  for  one  would 
never  listen  to  proposals  for  annexation  to  any  power  ; though 
he  trusted  that  the  closest  friendly  relations  would  ever  be  main- 
tained with  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  especially  with 
Auckland.  He  concluded  with  a very  neat  compliment  to  the 
Union  S.S.  Co.,  and  the  Prince  endorsed  this  compliment  in 
giving  the  health  of  Captain  Chatfield. 

Sunday,  July  27th. — Sailed  this  morning  at  seven  o'clock  for 
Nukualofa,  Tongatabu,  our  last  place  of  call. 

(To  be  continued .) 


Corresponbmte. 

DR.  MILLER’S  PHOTO  MICROGRAPHY. 

Sir,— In  the  last  number  of  the  News  there  appears  a 
portion  of  Dr.  Miller’s  paper  on  this  subject,  in  which  he 
states  (1)  He  uses  no  eye-piece;  (2)  the  camera-screw 
being  2 feet  from  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  with  a first- 
class  one-eighth  object-glass,  you  may  get  a magnification 
of  fiom  800  to  1,000  diameters.  This  statement  is  so 


completely  at  variance  with  fact,  that  I took  the  trouble 
last  evening  to  measure  the  magnification  with  my  own 
apparatus,  iu  the  presence  of  the  Physician  to  the  Incur- 
able Hospital  here,  who  has  been  using  it  for  some  time 
past  to  photograph  slides  of  sputum.  The  micrometer 
used  was  one  of  Smith  and  Beck’s,  a very  good  one,  pur- 
chased from  them  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  The 
camera-sciew  was  27  inches  from  the  stage  of  the  micro- 
scope, on  which  lay  the  micrometer.  The  object-glass  used 
was  one  of  Powell  and  Lealand’s  new  formula  water- 
immersion  (one-eighth),  one  which  certainly  comes  under 
Dr.  Miller's  designation  of  first-class.  The  distance  from 
micrometer  to  screen  was  greater,  by  3 inches,  than  the 
distance  referred  to  by  Dr.  Miller.  Under  these  condi- 
tions we  found  that  four  divisions  of  that  part  of  the 
sca'e  ruled  into  thousandths  of  an  inch  exactly  covered 
one  standard  inch.  The  magnifying  power  wTas  there- 
fore 250  diameters.  This  was  without  the  eye-piece, 
as  recommended  by  Dr.  Miller  ; and  yet  he  says  in 
these  circumstances,  and  at  the  distance  of  21  inches,  you 
may  get  from  800  to  1,000  diameters.  We  also  measured 
Zeiss  E,  stated  to  be  equal  to  a one-ninth  object-glass,  and 
we  found  this  glass  give  exactly  the  same  power— viz., 
250.  This  E had  no  correction  for  cover.  On  a previous 
occasion  we  measured  Zeiss’  best  and  newest  quarter  on 
the  same  apparatus,  and  at  the  same  distance,  and  found 
the  power  to  be  125. 

What  are  we  to  think  of  the  other  authoritative  state- 
ments of  Dr.  Miller  on  this  subject,  if  he  is  so  far  mis- 
taken in  this  particuilar  ? The  truth  is,  that  very  few 
who  undertake  the  production  of  photo-micrographs  know 
much  about  the  subject,  and  do  not  take  the  trouble  to 
enquire.  Some  recommend  for  this  interesting  branch  of 
photography,  the  use  of  “ French  buttons  ” for  lenses,  and 
some  are  satisfied  with  an  apparatus  constructed  of  old 
cigar  boxes.  Nothing  of  this  sort  will  serve  the  purpose 
well.  Every  defect  in  the  subject  is  so  very  largely  in- 
creased by  the  power  applied,  that  nothing  short  of  the 
very  finest  lenses  and  apparatus  can  give  good  results. — 
I am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  Forgax. 

A GOOD  SODA  DEVELOPER. 

Dear  Sir, — I am  sorry  that  I left  a point  of  uncer- 
tainty in  my  article  on  “ A Good  Soda  Developer.”  I 
should  have  said  bicarbonate  of  soda  (Howard’s).  I have 
used  the  carbonate  and  the  ordinary  bicarbonate,  but 
until  I got  Howard’s  I could  not  get  the  effect  I wanted. — 
Yours  faithfully,  W.  T.  Wilkinson*. 


jprocecbmgs  of  jsotitftfs. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

A meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  29th 
ultimo,  Herbert  S.  Starnes  in  the  chair. 

A.  L.  Henderson  passed  round  some  views  of  Paris,  Liken  by 
M.  Stebbing  ; they  were  examined  with  interest. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  the  gentlemen  appointed  last 
week  to  continue  the  sensitometer  experiments. 

A.  Pringle  began  by  saying  that  it  was  possible  some  might 
think  it  presumption  on  his  part  to  carry  out  a set  of  experi- 
ments iu  private,  when  they  should  have  been  performed  in  the 
Society’s  dark-room  ; but  the  lighting  arrangements  were  un- 
trustworthy for  careful  experiment.  He  therefore  took  the 
liberty  of  carrying  on  the  same  in  private,  and  he  had  brought 
them  forward,  as  far  as  they  appeared  likely  to  be  of  utility. 
Mr.  Barker’s  suggestion  at  the  last  meeting  was  particularly 
valuable,  and  in  an  extended  set  of  experiments  might  be  made 
use  of.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  he  had  confined  him- 
self to  ammonia-pyrogallol  development  throughout.  The  whole 
affair,  he  believed,  began  wTith  a statement  of  Mr.  Burton’s,  in 
which  that  gentleman  stated,  in  effect,  that  a certain  amount  of 
supplementary  exposures,  short  of  fog,  produced  a higher  num- 
ber on  the  sensitometer. 

W.  K.  Burton  : On  some  plates. 
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A.  Pringle  (continuing)  said  that,  he  had  taken  Wratten’a 
] dates,  and  his  first  object  was  to  find  out  how  much  exposure 
could  be  given  to  a plate  without  producing  fog.  He  used  just 
a peep  of  gas,  and  began  with  4 seconds’  exposure  at  a fixed 
distance,  then  8,  12,  and  16  respectively.  These  were  carried 
out  with  j>erfect  accuracy,  the  result  being  that  the  4 seconds’ 
exposure  gave  no  fog  ; the  next  one — viz.,  8 seconds— gave  just  a 
little;  the  12  seconds’  plate  was  unmistakably  fogged,  and  the 
16  also.  He  then  exposed  another  set,  6,  12, 18,  and  24  seconds 
respectively,  under  precisely  similar  conditions,  and  the  result 
showed  7 seconds  as  the  point  which  gave  fog.  Having  deter- 
mined the  point  he  dare  not  pass  to  be  7 seconds,  he  exposed  a 
plate  for  that  length  of  time,  and  placed  it  with  another  not  ex- 
posed at  all  into  the  sensitometer,  and  exposed  them  in  the  usual 
way.  These  plates  were  developed  in  the  same  dish,  in  Mr. 
Cowan’s  presence,  with  a developer  unknown  to  him,  and  the  time 
occupied  was  precisely  five  minutes.  Another  pair  of  plates  were 
treated  similarly,  and  afterwards  fixed  ; he  would  not  of  his  own 
will  have  fixed  plates  in  an  experiment  of  this  kind,  but  thought 
it  better  to  make  a pair  each  way.  The  pre-exposed  plates  gave 
three  or  four  numbers  on  the  sensitometer  higher  than  the 
others. 

A.  Cowan  made  a similar  set  of  experiments  to  those  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Pringle,  and  he  had  varied  the  leDgth  of  exposure, 
and  shortened  the  time  of  development  to  two  minutes.  He 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  experiments  were  carried  out,  three  or  four  more 
numbers  on  the  sensitometer  were  obtained  with  pre-exposed 
plates  than  with  the  others. 

A.  L.  Henderson  thought  the  gain  was  very  much  like  sub- 
tracting from  one  end  of  a foot-rule,  and  adding  it  to  the  other, 
with  a view  to  increase  the  length.  If  there  was  any  gain  in  the 
scale  of  tones  so  obtained,  that  gain  was  extremely  small,  lie 
then  referred  to  an  experiment  with  ammonia,  made  with  a view 
to  prove  that  this  agent  acted  as  a restrainer.  Two  plates 
received  a similar  exposure,  and  upon  one  ammonia  aud  water 
was  applied  for  60  seconds  before  the  application  of  pyrogallol. 
The  image  flashed  up  rapidly,  density  being  obtained  at  once, 
and  the  shadows  remained  clear  ; in  the  other  case  the  mixed 
developer  started  a more  regular  action. 

After  some  discussion  anent  the  subject  of  auxiliary  ex- 
posures, in  which  Messrs.  Pringle,  Debenham,  and  others  declared 
themselves  unable  to  understand  the  meaaing  of  cutting  off  one 
end  of  the  scale, 

W.  K.  Burton  said  that  his  question  had  been  clearly  put  in 
writing,  and  had  been  fairly  tested  ; he  now  merely  wished  to 
state  that  the  members  agreed  with  him. 

There  was  no  opposition,  and  a vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to 
Messrs.  Cowan  and  Pringle  for  conducting  the  experiments. 

A.  Cowan  then  showed  a negative  and  positive  image  upon 
the  same  plate  ; the  former  received  one  minute’s  exposure  to 
daylight  through  a negative,  and  the  latter  five  seconds  to  gas- 
light. Mr.  Frewin  told  him  that  for  the  zincographic  process  it 
was  most  useful ; instead  of  giving  a short  exposure,  and  obtain- 
ing a positive,  he  increased  the  time,  and  obtained  a more  per- 
fect negative,  very  often,  than  the  original. 

A.  L.  Henderson  said  it  was  possible  to  obtain  either  a 
positive  or  negative  from  a well-exposed  plate  with  ferrous- 
oxalate  development,  the  details  of  which  different  results 
have  been  already  reported. 

The  Chairman  alluded  to  a probable  difficulty  in  mounting 
landscape  prints  so  as  to  preserve  clean  margins.  He  suggested 
the  employment  of  a flat  board,  large  enough  to  take  the  mount, 
and  to  shield  the  margin  with  card-board  corners  cut  at  right 
angles. 

W.  E.  Debenham  remarked  that  it  was  important,  in  mounting 
landscape  prints,  for  the  edges  to  be  equidistant,  and  two  guiding 
corners  would  be  found  preferable  to  one. 

W.  K.  Burton  preferred  to  have  the  corners  diagonally  oppo- 
site. 

A.  L.  Henderson,  when  cutting  large  prints,  used  two  parallel 
rules,  which  enabled  him  to  see  at  a glance  whether  the  lines 
were  cut  truly  or  not. 

The  lantern  night  was  fixed  for  the  12th  inst.,  when  transpa- 
rencies will  be  shown  by  means  of  the  new  lantern,  made  ex- 
pressly by  C.  and  F.  Darker. 


Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  the  29th  October,  at 
the  Free  Library,  William  Brown  St  re  -t,  J.  H.  Day  in  the 
chair. 


The  Secretary  acknowledged,  with  thanks,  donations  to  the 
library  of  the  English  photographic  journals  for  the  month  from 
the  respective  editors,  as  also  other  photographic  publications. 

A communication  was  read  from  the  Camera  Club,  London, 
respecting  affiliation  therewith,  aud  it  was  agreed  that  steps  be 
taken  to  secure  the  advantages  offered,  provided  that  so  doing 
did  not  in  any  way  render  the  funds  of  the  Association  liable  to 
any  further  claim  than  the  annual  subscription. 

A question  was  asked  by  J.  H.  T.  Eli.erbeck  as  to  the  mem- 
bers’ experience  of  blisters  on  albumenised  paper.  He  stated 
that  he  had  suffered  seriously  of  late  from  this  annoyance,  and 
that  he  found  on  ceasing  to  use  water  direct  from  the  mains, 
and  substituting  water  from  a cistern,  the  evil  ceased  ; he 
attributed  this  cessation  to  the  fact  that  the  water  from  the 
cistern  was  comparatively  free  from  air,  while  the  water  supply 
was  excessively  aerated,  owing  to  the  daily  interruption  of  the 
Liverpool  water  supply. 

Other  members  spoke  to  the  same  point,  A.  W.  Beer  stating 
that  a reduction  of  the  strength  of  the  hypo  solution  to  two 
ounces  to  the  pint  was  an  effectual  remedy. 

Mr.  Beer  gave  an  interesting  account  of  an  excursion  to 
Shrewsbury  and  Ludlow,  accompanied  by  very  choice  views  taken 
by  himself,  Mr.  Cornish,  and  the  President,  in  the  autumn. 

A paper  on  “ Geological  Photography,”  by  Osmund  W.  Jeffs, 
was  handed  in  as  a donation,  accompanied  by  a lantern  slide  of 
a foot-print  of  the  “ Cheirotherium  ” from  the  sandstone  in 
Storeton  quarries. 

Two  lanterns  were  then  exhibited  for  the  selection  of  the 
members,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  adopted  in  the  spring 
that  a Biunial  should  be  purchased  for  use  at  the  meetings. 
After  a critical  comparison,  a Biunial,  with  the  latest  improve- 
ments, was  unanimously  chosen,  the  brilliancy  of  the  illumina- 
tion, and  the  perfect  definition  over  the  whole  area  of  the  disc, 
eliciting  the  approval  of  all  the  members. 

The  meeting  was  one  of  the  largest  of  the  session. 


Bristol  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  October  28th, 
Colonel  Playfair  in  the  chair. 

Preliminaries  having  been  despatched,  Mr.  DufFett  was  elected 
an  ordinary  member. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  H.  A.  Hood  Daniel),  then  stated 
that  the  accounts  had  been  audited  and  found  correct. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  he  was  exceedingly  pleased  to 
find  the  general  accounts  of  the  Association  to  be  in  a very 
satisfactory  condition. 

The  month  of  October  being  a very  awkward  one  for  the 
annual  meeting,  it  was  resolved  to  alter  the  annual  meeting  to 
the  month  of  January  for  the  future,  a balance-sheet  being  pre- 
pared for  presentation  at  the  meeting  in  January,  1886. 

The  election  of  officers  was  then  proceeded  with,  and  resulted 
as  follows  : — 

President — T.  Davey. 

Vice-Presidents — Colonel  Playfair,  Rev.  H.  B.  Hare. 

Treasurer — E.  Brightman. 

Honorary  Secretary — H.  A.  Hood  Daniel. 

Council — Messrs.  Boyden,  Phillips,  and  Wright. 

In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  the  Hon.  Secretary  paid  a 
graceful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  their  late  Vice-President, 
Rev.  Walter  J.  Whiting,  of  whom  he  said  he  was  quite  sure  that 
every  member  of  the  Association  who  had  met  their  deceased 
friend  would  feel  that  in  his  death  the  Association  had  lost  not 
only  an  eminent  amateur,  but  one  whose  presence  lent  to  every 
meeting  he  attended  an  amount  of  clieeriness,  and  gave  to  the 
discussions  a practical  turn,  the  deprivation  of  which  would  be 
greatly  felt.  No  one  could  possibly  have  bad  the  good  of  the 
Association  and  success  of  their  exhibitions  more  at  heart  than 
their  venerated  and  much  respected  deceased  friend  ; and  with 
the  approbation  of  those  present  he  would  send  to  the  relatives 
an  expression  of  such  feeling  from  the  Association. 


®alh  m llje  Sfubto. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.— The  first  ordi- 
nary meeting  of  the  session  will  be  held  in  the  Exhibition 
Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  on  Tuesday  next,  November  10th, 
at  8 p.m.,  when  the  medals  awarded  will  be  presented,  and 
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J.  II.  Sawyer  will  road  a paper  on  his  now  method  o‘ 
“ Photographic  Engraving,”  accompanied  by  a demonstration  of 
the  processes  by  which  the  auto-gravure  plates  are  produced. 

Photographic  Instruction  at  the  Polytechnic.— Mr.  E. 
Howard  Farmer’s  winter  course  of  Tuesday  evening  lectures 
on  photography  begins  in  earnest  next  week.  The  introductory 
lecture  was  given  last  Tuesday,  and  was  well  attended.  To  those 
— especially  the  young — who  wish  to  acquire  an  intelligent  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  on  which  our  art  is  based,  we  cannot  give 
better  advice  than  to  take  a systematic  course  of  instruction. 
Such  a systematic  course  is  that  through  which  Mr.  Farmer  takes 
his  hearers,  and  the  soundness  of  his  teaching  is  attested  by  the 
brilliant  success  of  the  Polytechnic  students  at  the  May  exami- 
nations. 

Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.— At  the  general 
monthly  meeting  held  on  Monday,  November  2nd,  Warren 
de  la  Rue,  Esq.,  M.A.,  D.C.L-,  F.R.S.,  Manager,  in  the  chair, 
Joseph  Wilson  Swan,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Swan,  and  General  J.  F. 
Tennant,  R.E.,  F.R.S.,  were  elected  members. 

Abstract  of  Chapman  Jones’s  Lecture  at  the  Birkreck 
Institute,  November  4th. — Most  of  the  elements  combine 
directly  with  oxygen  ; but  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  gold,  silv.  r, 
and  platinum  form  oxides  by  indirect  means  only.  1 he  oxides 
of  non-metals  are  generally  acids,  while  the  oxides  of  metals  are 
alkaline,  or  are  analogous  to  the  alkalies.  When  an  acid  oxide 
and  an  alkaline  oxide  combine,  there  results  a “ salt,”  and  some 
such  salts  have  still  an  alkaline  nature,  as  carbonate  of  potash, 
while  others  retain  an  acid  character.  Hydrogen  is  by  far  the 
lightest  and  most  agile  substance  known;  a leakage  in  a gas  bag 
that  allows  an  unimportant  quantity  of  oxygen  or  air  to  escape 
may  let  out  a dangerous  amount  of  hydrogen  or  coal  gas,  for  this 
latter  is  by  volume  about  half  hydrogen.  Water  is  the  cause  of 
colour  in  some  cases  ; blue  vitriol,  is  white  when  thoroughly  dried. 
Pure  water  is  not  practically  attainable,  though  in  all  cases  a 
certain  degree  of  purity  is  essential.  The  necessary  purity  varies 
according  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

Removing  Silver  Stains. — Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel,  in  the  Fhoto- 
qraphisehe  MUtheilungen,  recommends,  for  removing  silver  stains 
from  the  hands,  the  same  compound  that  has  been  used  as  a 
reducer,  i.e.  a mixture  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  and  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda.  A few  crystals  of  the  former  substance  are 
dissolved  in  a solution  of  hypo,  or  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  a 
20  per  cent,  solution  of  the  ferricyanide  may  be  added  to  the 
hypo  solution,  and  applied  to  the  stains.  Dr.  Vogel  points  out 
the  advantages  of  this  substance  over  cyanide  of  potassium ; it  is 
not  poisonous,  and  does  not  destroy  the  colour  of  articles  of 
clothing. 

Photographic  Action  on  Ebonite.— At  the  back  of  one  of 
the  cases  of  lecture  apparatus,  facing  a north  window  in  this 
laboratory,  there  happens  to  have  been  standing  for  six  months 
or  more,  an  ebonite  plate  with  a framed  glass  plate  in  front  of 
it,  the  glass  having  a star-pattern,  done  in  little  spots  of  tin-foil 
all  over  it.  The  thickness  of  the  frame,  say  an  eighth  of  an 
inch,  separated  the  two  plates  from  each  other.  On  taking  them 
out  of  the  case  the  other  day  I noticed  the  pattern  on  the  glass 
clearly  and  sharply  imprinted  on  the  ebonite,  every  little  circle 
well  marked.  Dust  had  been  plentifully  deposited  on  all  parts 
not  screened  by  the  tin-foil  spots,  and  the  striking  clearness  of 
the  impression  was  mainly  due  to  this  local  absence  of  dust  ; 
but  even  on  wiping  off  some  of  the  dust  the  pattern  could  still 
be  detected,  owing  to  some  difference  of  surface  between  the 
exposed  and  the  shaded  portions. — E.  E.  Robinson,  in  Nature. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  Novem- 
ber 11th  will  be  on  “The  Reversed  Action  of  Light.” 


fo  Comsponbtnfs. 

*»*  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 
E.  S.  Lauder. — Cases  have  been  known  of  sore  places  upon  the 
arms  and  hands  attributed  to  absorption  of  pyro  into  the 
system.  There  appears  to  be  a great  oifferenee  in  the  suscepti- 
bly to  poisoning  by  the  skin  in  different  individuals.  This  is 
considered  to  be  established  in  the  case  of  bichromate  poisoning, 
which  has  sometimes  occurred  with  carbon  printers.  It  is 
obviously  desirable  not  to  allow  pyro  solution  to  act  upon  any 
portion  of  the  skin  that  has  been  abraded. 

'’■•rr  *ou  ® ,n  secure  the  copyright  of  your  photograph  at  Stationers’ 
Hall  : but  that  will  not  affect  any  copyright  or  want  of  copyright 
in  the  object  from  which  your  photograph  is  made. 


F.  C. — The  prints  are  examples  of  imperfect  fixation.  If  a 
petroleum  tub  was  used  for  washing  the  prints  previous  to 
toning,  a little  of  the  liquid,  coming  in  contact  with  the  paper, 
would  protect  the  silver  uompouud  from  the  action  of  the  hypo, 
and  so  cause  the  effect  seen  in  the  print  sent  us. 

A.  D.  H. — The  shutter  you  have  used  is  not  quite  quick  enough 
for  instantaneous  work.  There  are  several  in  the  market  which 
act  much  more  rapidly,  but  we  cannot  make  invidious  dis- 
tinctions between  them.  The  same  applies  to  your  question 
as  to  whose  plates  to  select  for  the  work.  Consult  our  adver- 
tising columns.  The  result  you  send  us  is  very  promising, 
although  not  quite  up  to  the  mark  for  rapidity  of  exposure. 

Fred  Turner. — We  are  afraid  that  you  will  not  succeed  in 
entirely  removing  the  red. silver  stain  from  your  unvarnished 
gelatine  negative.  Cyanide  of  potassium  solution  might  do 
something  for  it. 

Night  Photo. — Pyrotechnic  compounds,  suitable  for  photo- 
graphic use.  can  be  procured  at  the  firework  manufacturers. 
You  had  better  not  try  to  make  it  yourself,  being,  as  we  infer, 
entirely  unused  to  such  manipulations.  Burton’s  “Modern 
Photography,”  published  by  Piper  and  Carter,  Castle  Street, 
Holborn — a new  edition  of  which  has  just  been  published — will 
prove  the  best  guide  for  you,  as  “ a new  amateur,”  to  follow. 

II.  Geary'. — Bromide  of  silver  is  reduced  by  direct  action  of  light 
without  a developer,  but  the  action  is  slow.  It  is  very  common 
to  find  an  impression  visible  to  the  eye  on  a plate  after  exposure 
of  a portion  of  it  to  light.  Sometimes — as  when  there  is  a light 
window  photographed  simultaneously  with  a dark  interior — a 
visible  image  is  produced  in  the  camera. 

B.  G.  Lennon. — The  address  you  ark  for  is  Poplar  Walk,  Herne 
Hill,  S.E. 

A.  K.— We  regret  that  we  cannot  assist  you  in  the  matter. 
Criticism  upon  a matter  of  courtesy  is  not  within  our  scope. 

.T.  M. — We  do  not  undertake  to  give  legal  advice,  but  we  should 
tlimk  that  you  have  a remedy  in  the  County  Court.  We  cannot 
publish  a caution  against  dealing  with  any  particular  house.  If 
the  matter  came  before  a judge,  and  were  decided  in  your  favour, 
a publication  of  the  report  of  the  case  would  probably  be  sufficient 
as  a “ caution.” 

W.  S.  Fothekgill. — 1.  Such  excellent  transparencies  for  the 
lantern  have  been  made,  both  by  superposition  from  a negative  of 
the  same  size,  and  by  reduction  in  the  camera  from  larger  plates, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  either  method  will  give  better 
results  than  the  other.  2.  The  use  of  a luminous  tablet  as  the 
source  of  light  for  printing  upon  gelatine  plates  is,  doubtless, 
favourable  to  uniformity  of  exposure  ; but  this  may  be  attained 
with  sufficient  exactness  by  less  troublesome  methods.  3.  The 
change  which  is  spoken  of  in  gelatino-chloride  plates  refers  to 
what  takes  place  by  keeping  in  an  atmosphere  not  perfectly  pure, 
whilst  the  chloride  of  silver  is  in  the  film.  After  fixing,  the  pic- 
ture has  been  observed  to  change  when  the  hypo  has  not  been 
thoroughly  removed.  4.  If  you  varnish  your  transparencies,  you 
can  use  a rather  dilute  lac  varnish  and  dry  by  heat,  as  when 
varnishing  a negative. 

Perspective. — For  plates  which  show  weakness  and  fog  under 
the  usual  pyro  developer,  try  the  following  : — 

Pyrogallic  acid 3 grains 

Bromide  of  potass  6 „ 

Water  2 ounces 

Liq.  arum,  fort  1 minim 

As  the  development  progresses,  a little  more  ammonia  may  he 
added. 


|)botograpbs  $egistcrcb. 

J.  (liolmfirth) — 1 Photo,  each  of  Eyam  Church  (Derbyshire), 

Eyum  Village  (Derbyshire),  House  at  Eyam  where  the  plague  broke 
out,  The  Lovers’  Leap  (Stony  Middleton),  Middleton  Dale,  Eyam  Dale, 
Saxon  Cross  (Eynm  Churchyard),  Mompresson’s Tomb  (Eyam  Church  , 
Mompresson’s  Well  (Eyam),  Sun  Dial  (Eyam  Church);  2 Photos. 
Cucket  Church  (Eyam). 

A.  Donald  (Dundee) — Photo,  entitled  “ The  Ravelled  Hank.” 

F.  Wiulfy  (Lincoln)— 2 Photos,  entitled  “Fortune  Teller  and  her  \ ic- 
tims”  ; Photo,  entitled  “ Only  for  my  Ears.” 


f lic  photographic:  JJctos. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

[Sixth  Notice.] 

J.  S.  Catford  sends  several  large  views.  The  first, 
“ Rustic  Bridge  and  Palls  ” (No.  372),  would  be  very  good 
if  the  exposure  could  have  been  as  rapid  as  is  required  in 
order  to  get  falling  water  satisfactorily.  Of  No.  424  the 
same  may  be  said.  There  is,  however,  less  water  in  the 
picture  to  be  thus  affected  ; on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
foliage  also  betrays  movement.  There  is  in  this  picture  a 
fine  effect  of  near  trees  showing  distinctly  their  position  by 
the  force  with  which  they  stand  out  against  the  more 
faiutly-indicated  distant  foliage.  Nos.  585  and  605  are 
labelled  “ Moonlight,”’  but  we  do  not  infer  from  this  that 
it  is  intended  as  a statement  that  the  scenes  were  actually 
photographed  at  night.  The  whole  of  these  exhibits  are 
characterised  by  rich,  powerful  printing. 

“ Silent  Judges  ” (No.  379),  by  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Holden 
Hambrougb,  is  a picture  of  a couple  of  owls  who  certainly 
seem  to  caricature  a phase  of  humanity.  The  method  of 
enlargement  that  has  been  employed,  printing  out  direct 
upon  albumenised  paper,  is  perhaps  that  which  gives  the 
most  perfect  result  of  all ; it  was  at  one  time  practised  by 
a few,  but  scarcely  any  will  now  display  the  patience  re- 
quired, even  if  they  possess  the  necessary  appliances,  for 
carrying  out  the  process.  P.  A.  Frazer’s  “ Boathouse,” 
and  “Swans  on  the  Thames”  (Nos.  381  and  382),  are 
pleasing  pictures  with  good  atmosphere.  In  “ Dead,  Good 
Dog”  (No.  557),  the  composition  is  not  satisfactory;  the 
head  of  the  figure  in  the  foreground  comes  close  to  a point 
of  land  that  juts  out  into  the  water.  No.  572,  “ Resting,” 
is  rather  heavy. 

The  title  of  No.  389,  “ The  Master  Cocks,”  PlatiDotype, 
by  Robert  Faulkner,  led  us  to  look  fora  representation  of 
game  birds.  It  is  a portrait  group  of  two  youths,  a little 
heavy  in  parts.  No.  395,  “ Instantaneous  Portraits  of 
Children,”  is  a frame  of  portraits  of  the  little  one*,  executed 
in  the  natural  style  characteristic  of  this  exhibitor,  and 
No.  466  is  one  of  those  red  chalk  child-figures  of  which  he 
has  made  such  a speciality.  The  pose  is  unconventional, 
and  the  photography  rich.  George  Renwick’s  “An  Old 
Blade  ” (No.  390)  is  from  the  same  model  as  that  which 
figures  in  “ Preparing  for  a Rainy  Day,”  the  picture  that 
formed  our  supplement  last  week.  Clive  F.  Pritchard’s 
“ View  in  Yorkshire”  (No.  392)  is  a wooded  scene  with 
good  effect.  No.  393  is  a frame  of  views  at  Windermere, 
several  of  which  are  ralher  harsh  in  places. 

H.  Trueman  Wood’s  No.  394  is  a frame  of  capital  views 
in  Switzerland  that  will  be  looked  upon  with  pleasure  by 
those  who  have  visited  the  scenes  pourtrayed.  In  No.  399, 
by  W.  E.  Halse,  the  pictures  are  somewhat  damaged  by 
halation  and  artificial  skies  ; the  best  of  the  set  is  in  the 
left-hand  lower  corner  of  the  frame.  R,  Keene’s  “ Mat- 


lock  Bath  Church  (Platinotype)  ” is  prettv,  but  a little 
heavy  in  parts.  No.  412,  “ On  the  Derwent  (Platinotype),” 
is  decidedly  heavy.  “Book  Illustrations”  (No.  47G),  also 
in  Platinotype,  are  much  better.  A photograph  of  a cellar 
shown  in  this  frame  is  particularly  good. 

“ In  Westminster  Abbey  ” (No.  416),  by  Matthew 
Whiting,  is  a frame  containing  photographs  of  variousr 
monuments,  many  of  them  in  very  difficult  places  for 
obtaining  a satisfactory  light.  Perhaps  the  best  in  the 
frame  is  one  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  monument.  No.  488 
is  a frame  of  similar  subjects,  of  which  all  are  good,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  make  a selection.  S.  W.  Rouch  sends  a 
frame  of  half-a-dozen  12  by  10  views,  of  which  the  two 
centre  ones  make  the  best  pictures. 

W.  Cobb  has  two  frames  of  “ Street  Views  of  Paris  ” 
(Nos.  426  and  464),  marked  “ not  in  competition.”  The 
similar  set  of  pictures  of  London  life  earned  a medal  at  a 
recent  exhibition,  and  these,  we  think,  are,  if  anything,  an 
improvement.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  such  an  able  worker 
put  himself  out  of  competition  sometimes,  and  leave 
the  medals  which  might  have  been  added  to  his 
store,  open  for  others  to  try  for.  In  this  series  one  or 
two  pictures,  although  so  rapidly  taken  and  of  large  size, 
appear  so  fully  exposed  that  no  longer  time  seems  to  have 
been  desirable.  No.  428,  “ Gorge,  near  Bergen,”  by  Frank 
Salk,  is  a powerful  picture  that  composes  grandly.  It  is  a 
little  harsh,  but  very  good  on  the  whole.  No.  431,  “ Where 
shall  I go  V ” by  J.  W.  Price,  is  a large  photograph  of  a 
bare-footed  girl  standing  on  what  is  presumably  a common. 
The  background  is  too  strong  for  the  figure,  and  there 
seems  to  have  been  an  unnecessary  quantity  of  bushy 
vegetation  packed  round  the  spot  that  she  is  standing  upon, 
so  that  it  would  be  a difficulty  for  her  to  get  out  and  go 
anywhere.  No.  463,  “Homeless  and  Friendless,”  is  the 
same  figure  and  foreground— apparently  from  the  same 
negative — as  “ Where  shall  I go  V ” but  the  upper  part  of 
the  background  has  been  printed-in  with  more  sky. 
No.  609,  “ At  the  Waterfall,”  is  the  best  of  this  set ; it  is  a 
very  clear,  bright  photograph,  but  atmosphere  is  wanting  ; 
the  deep  shadows  are  full  black  in  all  parts  of  the  picture. 
No.  658,  “The  Gamekeeper’s  Kitchen  and  Family,  wants 
subordination  in  parts;  it  is  vigorous  all  over. 

Garuset  freres  send  a “ Winter  Scene,”  which  is  well 
conceived,  and,  with  one  exception,  artistically  carried 
out.  The  landscape  is  excellent  by  itself,  a snowy  road 
showing  bright  branches  of  light  glittering  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  a picturesque  background.  There  is  a figure 
in  the  foreground  well  placed,  but  the  strength  of  the 
landscape  and  of  the  figure  are  so  equal  that  in  places  the 
outline  of  the  model  is  lost.  Somewhat  similar  remarks 
will  apply  to  No.  456,  “ A Summer  Scene.”  “ Maiden 
Meditation  ” (No.  439),  by  H.  Paget  Swain,  is  a picture 
in  which  the  girl’s  figure  is  natural,  and  the  background 
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of  tree  trunks  effective.  The  foreground  also  is  good,  all 
but  a bit  to  the  left,  which  is  rather  too  black,  and  want- 
ing in  softness  and  detail. 

J.  Starkey  Downes  sends  a frame  of  three  pictures  taken 
in  “Manx  Land”  (No.  440),  of  which  one,  the  wheel  at 
Great  Laxey,  is  printed  rather  too  dark.  No.  539,  “ I 
have  nothing  more  to  say,”  is  better  conceived  than  most 
pictures  of  this  character.  A lady  sits  with  an  unfinished 
letter  before  her,  part  of  her  face  buried  in  her  hand. 
The  picture  on  the  table,  presumably  a portrait  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  she  is  writing,  is  just  a little  too  much  in 
evidence  to  seem  natural. 

W.  A.  Skill’s  No.  442,  catalogued  as  “Portrait  of  a 
Blind  Man,”  is  more  appropriately  labelled  “By  the 
Highway  Side,”  and  is  very  well  composed.  It  makes 
quite  a picture,  notwithstanding  that  the  man  has  moved 
a little.  No.  593,  “ A View  of  the  Choir,  Lincoln 
Cathedral,”  is  a well-lighted  interior,  but  the  uprights 
are  a little  out.  No.  443,  “ Interior  of  Temple  Church,” 
by  John  Clark,  Q.C.,  is  a fine  bold  picture,  enlarged  from 
one  in  frame  No.  648.  The  windows  in  this  photograph 
come  out  with  unusual  distinctness  and  freedom  from 
halation. 

E.  Tindall  sends  “ Views  on  the  Ober  Engadine,”  of 
which  two  are  good,  and  two  show  a defect  so  common 
with  subjects  of  this  class,  that  of  being  uuder-exposed, 
and  harsh  looking  in  some  places.  No.  623  is  a frame 
containing  two  views,  one  of  which,  “ Pontresina  Bridge,” 
is  picturesque  and  good  ; in  the  other,  there  is  too  much 
evidence  of  the  water  having  moved.  H.  T.  Hale’s 
No.  460  contains  two  pretty  views,  but  they  are  a little 
top  intense.  In  No.  507  neither  of  the  pictures  is  pleas- 
ing ; one,  however,  contains  some  striking  tree  forms. 

Geo.  Hadley !8  “Grandad’s  Coming  ” (No.  465)  is  a re- 
presentation of  an  old  man  entering  a cottage  garden, 
whilst  a little  girl  who  stands  on  the  doorstep  smiles  him 
a welcome.  Both  figures  are  natural,  and  do  not  show 
that  they  are  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  camera.  The 


cottage  front  is  good,*and  climbing  plants  form  a natural 
and  pleasing  arch  over  the  doorway.  A long  line  of  palings 
in  front  gives  some  formality  to  this  part  of  the  picture, 


which,  however,  as  a whole,  is  more  successful  than  such 
attempts  generally  are.  In  “ Portrait  Studies”  (No.  480) 
the  lights  are  mostly  a little  too  low  in  tone.  No.  535, 
“ Thinking  of  Tomorrow’s  Meal,”  is  not  a very  satisfactory 
composition.  The  old  lady  who  is  the  subject  of  the  pic- 
ture is  rather  crowded  iu  between  a chair  and  a table, 
the  former  of  which  seems  to  have  been  placed  in  position 
after  the  model  had  settled  herself.  Other  exhibits  from 
the  same  hand  are  Nos.  627  and  669.  “ Ford  and  Ferry  ” 

(No.  477)  is  by  H.  F.  McConnel,  a picture  consisting  of 
a pleasing  bit  of  landscape  with  a ferry-boat  and  a cart 
crossing  a stream  ; these  accessories  compose  very  well,  and 
their  occupants  appear  to  be  naturally  engaged  without  a 
suspicion  that  they  are  being  photographed.  The  picture  is 
very  good  as  a whole,  although  the  sky  has  been  printed- 
in  a little  too  dark.  Jean  Ville  exhibits  a series  of  platino- 
type  prints  of  mountain  scenery,  of  which  we  prefer 
No.  484. 

J.  Renton  Dunlop  has  a frame  of  photographs  of  micro- 
scopic objects.  “ Section  of  the  Human  Scalp,”  with  its 
various  glands,  &c.,  cleatly  marked,  is  probably  the  most 
generally  interesting.  A remarkable  photograph  is  that 
of  a “ Nest  of  Birds,”  by  G.  C.  Tagliaferro,  from  which 
we  reproduce  a block  print.  The  exposure  must  have 
been  extremely  rapid,  and  the  effect  is  good  as  a picture. 
“ The  Ravelled  Hank,”  by  A.  Donald  (No.  524),  is  not  of 


large  size,  but  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in 
the  Exhibition.  An  old  woman  sits  at  her  wheel  unravel- 
ling the  thread  that  gives  its  name  to  the  picture.  The 
chamber  which  fonns  the  background  is  well  chosen,  and 
the  lighting  of  it  kept  in  due  but  not  excessive  subordina- 
tion. The  furniture  and  accessories  are  such  as  would 
naturally  occur  in  such  a scene,  and  do  not  look  as  if  they 
had  been  packed  round  the  model  to  fill  up  the  picture. 
We  are  informed  that  the  whole  was  taken  at  one 
exposure. 

The  “ Industry  of  Age  commands  the  attention  of 
Youth”  (No.  534),  by  W.  J.  Goodhew,  is  a composition  iu 
which  the  artist  has  endeavoured,  not  without  success,  to 
pourtray  the  ideas  which  occupied  his  mind.  The  old 
man  works  steadily  on,  while  the  girl,  with  the  curiosity  of 
childhood,  watches  the  method  and  progress  of  his  work. 
An  overthrown  stool  is  intended  to  denote  the  eagerness 
of  youth  which  does  not  stay  to  measure  the  consequences 
of  each  hasty  step,  or  to  repair  them  if  untoward.  Nesbitt, 
Tom,  or  George,  according  to  which  portion  of  the  cata- 
logue we  rely  upon,  sends  three  exhibits  (Nos.  536,  537,  and 
637.)  The  two  first-mentioned  frames  contaiu  some  gems 
iu  the  way  of  landscape  photography,  mounted  in  optical 
contact  with  the  glass.  Whilst  bi  ight  and  powerful,  the 
shadows  have  received  sufficient  exposure  to  furnish  them 
with  luminous  detail,  which  is,  however,  not  too  prominent. 
Of  No.  637,  “ What  are  you  waiting  for,  Mama?”  we  can- 
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not  speak  in  such  high  praise.  A woman  with  a child 
upon  her  back  is  standing  iu  a pool  of  water.  The  back- 
ground, instead  of  being  printed-in  from  landscape  nega- 
tives as  is  usual  with  subjects  of  this  character,  appears  to 


have  been  a scenic  oue,  not  very  successfully  painted, 
placed  behind  the  figure  ; some  tree  trunks  come  in  that 
are  not  sharp,  and  yet  have  a harsh  effect.  “ What  shall 
I draw  ? ’’  (N o.  549),  and  “ That’s  you  ” (550),  are  a pair  of 
pictures  of  a little  girl  with  a slate.  The  position  and  ex- 
pression are  natural  in  both,  and  they  would  be  really 
capital  if  they  were  not,  as  they  are,  under-exposed.  This 
is  to  be  regretted,  as  there  is  so  much  more  reality  and 
artistic  power  displayed  than  we  generally  meet  with 
in  works  of  this  class.  “ Christmas  at  Melbourne, 
Australia”  (No.  557*),  by  .T.  Duncan  Pierce,  is  a pretty 
picture  of  a water  party  ; some  figures  in  a boat,  however, 
come  out  rather  chalky.  “ Among  the  Gum  Trees, 
Victoria,  Australia”  (No.  634*),  shows  vegetation  charac- 
teristic of  the  region. 

“ Nydia,  a Study  for  a Greek  Slave  ” (No.  559),  is  Mr. 
W.  Chubb’s  sole  exhibit,  but  it  is  worth  more  than  many 
a larger  contribution.  The  figure  is  appropriate  and 
natural,  the  background  is  fitting,  and  the  absence  of 
coarse  heavy  shadows  help  to  make  the  whole  thing  recall 
a fine  engraving.  T.  W.  Boord’s  “Ockendon  House, 
C'uckfield  ” (No.  562),  and  “ Old  Cottages  ” (No.  580). 
photographs  large  in  size  and  strong  in  character,  but 
with  not  much  atmosphere  and  blank  white  skies,  are 
examples  of  a style  less  admired  now  than  formerly.  J. 
Machell  Smith’s  “Family  Party”  (No.  564)  are  too 
obviously  aware  that  they  are  being  photographed.  “ A 
Fishing  Match  ” (No.  365)  is  decidedly  the  best  of  the 
series,  which  contains  also  No.  586,  “ Lunch  in  a Sussex 


Chalk  Pit”;  the  figures  here  are  under-exposed,  and  the 
whole  effect  of  the  picture  cold. 

A.  Lugardon’s  “ Instantaneous  Studies”  (No.  588)  are 
capital  pictures  of  horses  in  motion.  There  is  nothing  in 
these  pictures  to  suggest  those  ludicrous  positions  which 
have  caused  it  to  be  said  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  paint 
horses  in  the  attitudes  shown  in  instantaneous  photo- 
graphy. No.  599  includes  flying  shots  at  athletes,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  pigs.  J.  H.  Stone  sends  a frame  (No.  596)  con- 
taining pictures  of  sky  and  water,  with  barges.  The  water 
and  vessels  are  rather  under-exposed.  No.  632  is  a dog 
guarding  a pipe.  “ A Surrey  Lane,”  in  No.  661,  is  pretty, 
and  one  other  picture  in  the  same  frame  would  form  a sub- 
ject for  a study.  Nos.  801,  802,  and  803,  “Specimens  of 
a New  Style  of  Mounting  Photographs,”  are  by  the  same 
exhibitor.  The  picture  is  surrounded  by  broad  bands  of 
pleated  silk.  It  is  just  possible  that  this  “ new  style  ” may 
please  some  eccentric  taste. 

David  M.  Little  shows  a couple  of  pictures  of  a yacht , 
“ The  Puritan.”  These  are  amongst  the  best  photographs 
of  vessels  in  full  sail  that  have  been  seen.  They  are  well 
exposed,  and  sky,  yacht,  and  water  consequently  make  up 
a harmonious  whole,  without  the  excessively  heavy 
shadows  that  so  commonly  occur  in  instantaneous  photo- 
graphy. “Quayside,  Newcastle  on  Tyne”  (No.  603),  by 
J.  Pike,  is  a bold  picture  of  a busy  waterside  scene. 
“The  Side,”  Newcastle  (No.  624),  is  a street  view,  bold 
and  picturesque.  Nos.  616  and  653  are  evening  scenes  on 
the  Tyne.  No.  613,  “Sydney  Harbour,”  by  William 
Slade,  can  scarcely  be  judged,  hung  where  it  is.  “The 
Morning  Mail”  (No.  633)  is  a large  group  of  two  ladies. 
The  expression  and  pose  are  natural,  and  the  photography 
good,  although  somewhat  marred  by  the  strong  pattern  on 
a screen  which  forms  the  background.  No.  634,  “ The 
Gold-based  Hills  of  Australia,”  is  a bold  picture,  but  there 
is  a large  bit  of  the  foreground  that  is  too  dark,  and  defici- 
ent in  detail,  as  if  from  under-exposure. 

T.  Brown  sends  a frame  containing  mostly  representa- 
tions of  ploughing  scenes.  They  are  well  chosen,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a tendency  to  under-exposure,  well  photo- 
graphed. Theo.  Perrot’s  pot  pourri,  “ Studies  and  Views 
at  the  Seaside  ” (No.  640),  contain  some  charming  little 
bits.  G.  E.  Hall’s  (No.  644),  a set  of  photographs  taken 
during  the  Nile  Expedition,  will  piove  of  general  interest. 
Perhaps  the  best  are  two  in  the  centre,  native  vessels  sail- 
ing on  the  Nile,  and  “ Lord  Wolseley’s  Camels.”  No.  646, 
“ Portraits  printed  in  Platinotype,”  by  R.  H.  Lord,  are 
the  richest  set  of  platinotype  portrait  prints  that  we  have 
seen.  Many  of  them  are  very  good  photographs  ; one,  a 
picture  of  a little  girl  in  a fur  hat  and  cape,  is  particularly 
so. 

Greenwood  Pirn’s  “ Alpine  Scenes  ” (Nos.  649  and  660) 
form  an  excellent  set  of  pictures.  Many  photographs  of 
scenery  of  this  character  show  heaviness  and  want  of  detail 
in  the  shadows  ; this  exhibit  is  unusually  good  in  these 
points.  Joseph  Paget  sends  a set  of  bright,  attractive,  pic- 
tures of  sceuery  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  (No.  650)  and 
Canada  (No.  651).  “The  River  Montmorency  ” is  espe- 
cially good.  J.  F.  Knight’s  “ Cleopatra’s  Needle  " is  good. 
No  665,  “ Machinery,”  is  no  doubt  of  technical  interest  to 
engineers.  C.  J.  Taylor’s  “Gatherings  with  a Pocket 
Camera”  (No.  663)  contains  some  pretty  little  bits.  H. 
Bedford  Lecoere's  “South  Park,  Wadhurst”  (No  664),  is 
a set  of  large,  powerful  photographs  of  an  English  country 
seat.  We  think  the  interiors  are  the  most  striking.  C. 
Pilkington’s  “Views  of  London,  camera  held  in  hand,” 
are  examples  of  a kind  of  photography  for  which  we  foresee 
a much  extended  popularity7. 

We  expect  to  see  in  next  year’s  Exhibition  many  more 
specimens  of  work  of  this  kind,  and,  whilst  appreciating 
the  good  character  of  many  of  this  year's  pictures,  we 
hope  to  see  more  resolute  determination  to  avoid  the 
defects  we  have  had  in  some  instances  to  refer  to, 
particularly  those  of  halation  and  bad  sky  printing. 
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AMMONIACAL  SOLUTION  OF  EOSINE  AS  AN 
OPTICAL  SENSITTSER. 

BY  V.  SCHUMANN.* 

The  value  of  eosine  as  an  optical  seusitiser  is  generally 
recognised,  and  scarcely  any  colouring  matter  can,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  render  such  powerful  aid 
in  the  preparation  of  orthockromatic  plates  as  eosine,  and 
some  of  its  derivatives. 

The  sensitising  effect  of  eosine  is  influenced  by  the  sol- 
vent employed.  Ammonia  gives  plates  more  sensitive  to 
green  and  yellow  than  do  alcohol  and  water,  although, 
according  to  my  previous  experiments,  the  governing 
effect  which  each  has  is  not  very  important.  To  what 
extent  the  behaviour  of  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  eosine 
depends  upon  the  proportion  of  the  dye,  I have  sufficiently 
shown  in  former  researches  in  this  direction. 

According  to  Dr.  Eder,  ammoniacal  solution  of  eosine 
is  now  mostly  employed  for  colouring  plates.  A small 
quantity  of  ammoniacal  solution  of  eosine  may  be  added  to 
the  liquid  emulsion,  or  the  dry  plate  may  be  immersed  in 
an  aqueous  solution  of  eosine,  to  which  a little  ammonia 
has  been  added.  The  former  method  is  generally  em- 
ployed, because  the  use  of  the  bath  often  induces  defects 
upon  the  surface  of  the  film.  On  this  account,  in  my  own 
practice,  I have  only  used  the  bath  in  a few  isolated  cases. 
My  custom  has  been  to  add  the  colour  to  the  liquid 
emulsion. 

I have  hitherto  acted  upon  the  assumption  that  both 
methods  of  adding  the  colouring  matter  to  the  film  pro- 
duced a similar  colour-sensitiveness,  and  this  view  has 
been  generally  held  ; at  least,  I have  nowhere  met  with 
any  published  statement  as  to  the  greater  value  of  one  or 
the  other  plan,  of  colouring  gelatine  emulsion  plates  with 
eosine. 

In  the  course  of  preparing  gelatine  emulsion  which 
should  be  adapted  to  photograph  the  less  refrangible  half 
of  the  spectrum,  1 find  that  the  two  methods  give  quite 
different  results.  The  yellow  and  greeu  bands  of  the 
nitrogen  spectrum  from  a Geissler  tube,  I have  obtained 
with  the  one  plate  in  ten  minutes,  whilst  four  times  the 
exposure  with  the  other  failed  to  show  a trace  of  them. 
The  contrast  was  too  striking  for  me  to  let  it  pass  un- 
observed. I have  endeavoured  by  many  experiments  to 
establish  the  cause  of  this  difference,  which  has  been  hither- 
to unknown,  or  too  little  estimated,  and  if  I have  not  com- 
pletely succeeded,  I can,  nevertheless,  confirm  the  truth 
of  my  last  observation,  and  add  to  it  that,  not  only  the 
manner  of  applying  the  sensitiser,  but  also  the  character  of 
the  emulsion,  and  above  all  of  the  developer,  appears  to 
influence  in  a high  degree  the  orthochromatic  value  of  the 
plate  sensitised  for  colour.  Without  at  present  entering 
into  details,  1 am  in  a position  to  state  that  of  the  two 
methods,  the  immersion  of  the  gelatine  plate  has  the  ad- 
vantage so  far  as  rendering  the  yellow  rays  is  concerned. 

By  sensitizing  liquid  emulsion,  I have  in  no  wise  suc- 
ceeded in  preparing  plates  that  approached  the  bath 
plates  for  sensitiveness  to  the  yellow  and  green  rays  of  my 
spark  or  gas-spectre.  It  is  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that 
in  photographing  coloured  objects,  the  bath-plates  will 
maintain  their  superiority. 

These  bath-plate3  certainly  frequently  have  a great 
inclination  to  fog  ; not  always,  however.  Frofessor  Eder’s 
emulsiou  with  silver  oxide  in  ammonium  appears  to  be  an 
exception.  I presume  that  all  emulsion  of  medium  sensi- 
tiveness may  be  used  with  like  good  results. 

My  observations  at  present  only  extend  to  emulsion 
containing  bromide  and  iodide  of  silver  simultaneously 
formed.  Since  I could  not  succeed  when  using  iron  deve- 
loper, and  only  obtained  the  best  result  with  pyro  and 
potash— and  the  last- mentioned  works  more  brilliantly 
when  iodide  of  silver  is  prestnt — it  is  possible  that  pure 
bromide  of  silver  plates  will  not  yield  the  higher  sensitive- 
ness with  eosine. 

• rhotographiache  Wochenbtatt , 


As  especially  valuable,  I would  point  out  the  equal 
intensity  with  which  the  whole  spectrum  from  D (the 
beginning  of  the  yellow)  comes  out,  provided  the  eosine 
bath  is  properly  adjusted.  The  proportion  of  ammonia  in 
the  bath  has  great  influence,  but  I could  not  discover  any 
in  the  colour  of  the  emulsion.  Elates  treated  with  the 
eosine  bath,  and  exposed  whilst  wet.  showed  less  sensitive- 
ness to  yellow,  and  that  to  an  uncertain  degree.  This, 
however,  is  not  important,  as  I cannot  in  any  case  recom- 
mend the  use  of  gelatine  plates  whilst  wet,  least  of  all  for 
spectrum  photography. 

I propose  to  carry  on  these  experiments,  and  will  send 
further  communications  thereon. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  A HOUSE-BOAT* 

(Being  the  Record  of  a Day’s  Experience.) 
After  Jones’s  failure,  we  discuss  the  question  whether  he 
shall  be  allowed  to  expose  another  plate  before  the  others. 
Bagshaw  and  Brown  are  strenuous  in  their  opposition,  con- 
tending that  Jones  having,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
circus,  ‘‘  missed  his  tip,”  must  wait  till  his  turn  comes 
round  again.  You  see  it  is  all  a matter  of  the  dark-room, 
its  circumscribed  area  absolutely  refusing  to  accommodate 
more  than  one  at  a time.  At  last  the  point  is  settled  by  a 
suggestion  from  me  that  each  man  should  put  a plate  in  the 
slide,  and  while  one  is  developing,  the  other  should  be 
exposing. 

Bagshaw  claims  to  have  first  turn,  and  armed  with  his 
“ universal  ” slide,  15  by  12,  squeezes  himself  through  the 
narrow  door- way.  Bagshaw,  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention, 
is  short  and  very  stout. 

“ Bagshaw  is  rather  a butter-fingers,”  remarks  Brown 
the  scientific,  confidentially  to  Jones.  “ There’s  plenty  of 
time  to  make  a cigarette  while  we’re  waiting  for  him.'1 
We  step  out  to  the  forward  deck  and  light  up. 

“ I never  knew  anything  more  ridiculous  than  the 
“universal  ” for  out-door  work,"”  observes  Jones,  who,  as 
proprietor  of  the  Liliputian  compact  arrrangement, 
naturally  scorns  Bagshaw’s  Brobdingnagian  apparatus. 
“ Just  fancy  using  a fifteen  twelve  slide  for  a wretched 
little  quarter-plate.” 

“ Yes,  and  that  long-focus  single  lens  of  his  stopped 
down  within  an  inch  of  its  life.  Why,  the  exposure,  even 
with  rapid  plates, won’t  be  less  than  five  or  six  seconds.” 

“Oh,  but  he  prides  himself  on  the  lens;  it  covers  a 
field  of  twelve  by  teu  ; but  as  he  only  uses  the  centre  por- 
tion, he  thinks  he’ll  get  a much  more  perfect  picture  than 
either  you  or  I.  And  then — 

Crash !— from  the  interior  of  the  dark-room,  followed  by 
imprecatory  mutters,  and  a bump  against  the  paper  wall. 

“ Hallo,  what’s  the  matter  1 ” calls  out  Jones. 

“Oh,  nothing,”  we  hear  a muffled  voice  answer.  “Plate’s 
slipped  from  the  slide  into  the  sink.  Room’s  so  beastly 
dark.  I told  you  that  green  glass  was  a mistake.” 

More  mutters  ; a moving  about  of  bottles ; fiually  a 
little  snap  indicating  that  Bagshaw  has  succeeded  in 
putting  in  the  back  of  the  dark-slide.  Presently  he 
emerges,  carrying  the  slide  as  gingerly  as  though  it  were 
red  hot.  The  perspiration  stands  in  beads  on  his  forehead, 
and  he  is  puffing  and  blowing  in  grampus-like  fashion. 

“ Phew  ! ’’  he  ejaculates,  putting  down  the  slide  in  order 
to  mop  his  forehead.  “ That  place  is  like  the  Black  Hole 
of  Calcutta.  We  must  really  do  something  to  ventilate 
it.” 

“What  nonsense,”  retorts  Brown  ; “ with  a camera  of 
reasonable  size  there’s  no  occasion  to  be  more  than  a 
miuute  in  putting  a plate  in.  J ust  you  notice,  I shall  be 
out  before  you’ve  begun  to  focus  with  that  lumbering 
machine  of  yours.” 

Bagshaw  says  nothing,  but  refreshes  himself  with  a 
shandygaff  before  proceeding  to  the  serious  work  of  select- 
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ing  a view  and  focussing.  Brown,  meanwhile,  has  gone 
into  the  dark-room. 

After  much  exertion  the  “universal”  is  got  into  position, 
and  Bagshaw  commences  to  focus. 

Extraordinary  thing,”  we  hear  him  say  from  under 
the  focussing  cloth,  “ that  I can’t  get  an  image.  Not  a 
ghost  of  anything  on  the  screen.” 

“ Let  me  have  a look,”  says  Jones. 

Jones  does  look,  and  begins  to  laugh. 

“ Can’t  you  see  what’s  the  matter  ? The  camera’s  too 
high.  All  that  you  can  photograph  is  the  open  sky.  You 
must  put  the  camera  lower.” 

“ Perhaps  you’ll  tell  me  how  it’s  to  be  done.  I’ve 
stretched  the  legs  out  as  far  as  the  deck  will  allow.” 

This  is  a fact ! Bagshaw’s  six-feet  tripod-stand  would 
be  admirable  for  taking  views  over  hedges  or  brick  walls, 
and  with  an  unlimited  surface  on  which  to  plant  it, 
but  on  a limited  area  of  feet  square  is  somewhat  un- 
manageab'e.  However,  by  dint  of  drawing  up  the  hind 
leg  almost  vertically,  Bagshaw  manages  to  get  a bit  of 
Hampton  Court  Palace  on  to  the  screen.  As  a view  of 
a building  in  the  position  of  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa, 
the  picture  is  everything  to  be  desired. 

“But  hang  it !”  exclaims  Jones;  “you  don’t  want  to 
take  the  place  as  if  it  were  about  to  fall  on  you.  Where’s 
your  swing-back  ?” 

Bagshaw  has  to  admit  that  his  “ universal,”  being  of  an 
ancient  date,  is  not  provided  with  a swiug-baek. 

There  is  an  anxious  consultation  bow  the  difficulty  is  to 
be  got  over.  Finally  the  paraffin  stove  is  brought  and 
planted  on  the  top  of  a box  used  for  various  stores,  and 
the  “ universal”  is  placed  on  the  stove.  The  erection  is 
just  completed  as  Brown  issues  from  the  dark-room.  He 
has  been  much  longer  than  he  anticipated,  but  then,  as  he 
afterwards  explained,  something  went  wrong  with  one  of 
bis  “ improvements,”  and  he  couldn’t  get  the  plate  in. 

Brown  is  inexpressibly  disgusted  at  Bagshaw’s  make- 
shift camera  stand. 

“For  heaven’s  sake,  look  sharp  !”  he  exclaims  ; “you’re 
making  the  whole  thing  ridiculous.  It’s  awfully  bad 
form.” 

“ Can’t  help  it,”  returns  Bagshaw  obstinately.  “Just 
pass  me  out  your  Inverness  cape,  will  you  1” 

“ What  do  you  want  that  for  ?” 

“ Never  mind,  pass  it  out ! ” 

Brown’s  Inverness  cape  is  passed  out,  and  Bagshaw 
swaddles  the  forepart  of  the  “ universal  ’’  in  it,  placing  the 
focussing  cloth  over  the  dark  slide. 

“ I have  my  doubts  as  to  whether  the  camera  is  light- 
tight. It’s  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side.” 

So  it  may  be,  but  we  all  think  Bagshaw  is  going  too  far 
in  the  way  of  eccentricity.  A man  who  despises  the  pro- 
prieties of  photography  in  this  way  is  extremely  trying. 
Bagshaw’s  camera  looks  exactly  like  a November  “Guy,” 
and  we  retire  inside  the  House-Boat  while  he  makes  his 
exposure. 

This  is  accomplished.  Bagshaw  removes  the  “ universal,” 
and  Brown  goes  to  work  ; Jones,  meanwhile,  putting  a 
second  plate  in  his  slide. 

All  the  exposures  have  been  effected,  and  Bagshaw,  as 
first  man,  commences  the  development.  Result- — fog, 
hopeless  and  unutterable. 

“ I knew  that  camera  let  in  the  light  somewhere,”  he 
exclaims. 

Brown  starts  developing.  Result— a broken  negative 

(another  “ improvement”  would  persist  in  not  working), 
and  a fog  a little  worse  than  Bagshaw’s. 

“ Can’t  make  it  out ; I’m  certain  my  camera’s  all  right.” 
“How  do  you  know?  Those  new-faogled  things  are 
not  to  be  depended  upon,”  says  Bagshaw,  priding  himself 
on  the  possession  of  an  instrument  of  which  the  last  thing 
one  would  think  of  saying  would  be,  that  it  was  new. 

Jones  develops.  Result — fog  worse  than  ever.  A 

“ London  particular  ” nothing  to  it. 


“ Dash  it  all.  I’ll  swear  my  camera  is  in  perfect  con- 
dition ; aud  besides,  my  first  plate,  though  it  had  no 
image,  had  no  fog.” 

“That’s  true,”  observes  Bagshaw.  “But  then  the  sun 
has  shifted  since  then,  and  I dare  say  has  found  out  a weak 
place  in  your  camera.  Those  cheap  things  are  bouud  to  be 
defective.” 

They  fall  to  examining  their  cameras,  but  fail  to  discover 
any  defect. 

“ Perhaps  it’s  the  dark-room,”  I suggest.  “ Those 
brown  paper  constructions  are  very  risky.” 

Bagshaw  remarks  that  he  shouldn’t  wonder,  and  further 
opines  that  our  dark-room  is  a “ beast ; ” he  had  no  hand 
in  the  building  of  it,  you  know.  Jones  examines  the 
“ beast,”  and  shouts,  in  a voice  of  triumph,  that  he  has 
“ found  it  out.” 

“ Look  here,  old  man,”  says  he  to  Bagshaw,  “ this  is 
your  work.” 

He  points  to  a fracture  in  the  brown  paper. 

“ It  was  when  you  were  floundering  with  your  con- 
founded ‘ universal.’  ” 

Bagshaw  protests,  but  at  last  confesses  that  he  did  knock 
the  wall  with  the  corner  of  the  slide.  This,  then,  was  the 
meaning  of  the  bump  we  heard. 

They  repair  the  fracture  with  the  aid  of  a friendly  gum- 
pot,  and  start  again.  It  is  growing  late,  the  light  is  fading, 
and  they  have  to  hurry. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION.— No.  IV. 

BY  A.  II.  WALL. 

As  these  bits  of  technical  criticism  were  to  run  only  while 
the  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  remained  open, 
and  this  is  its  last  week,  I am  constrained  to  put  aside  my 
fat  little  note-book,  with  the  pencil  sketches  I have  not 
yet  used— for  there  is  not,  I find,  time  enough  for  the 
photo-engraver  to  prepare  any  of  them  for  this  number — 
and  wind  up  with  a few  general  remarks. 

Earl  Granville,  at  one  of  the  Royal  Academy  banquets, 
said  that  once  when  he  was  a young  man,  and  in  Rome, 
remembering  how  he  had  received  lessons  in  drawing  at 
school,  producing  with  his  teacher  delightful  results,  of 
which  he  and  his  friends  were  immensely  proud,  but  which 
he  was  utterly  unable  to  produce  without  him,  he  sought 
a certain  eminent  painter,  aud  asked  if  he  was  not  too 
old  to  study  art  in  serious  earnest.  The  eminent  one  re- 
plied that  he  had  known  older  persons  do  it  with  great 
success.  Arrangements  were  accordingly  made,  but, 
before  they  parted,  the  artist  requested  the  proposed  pupil 
to  make  a slight  pencil  sketch  there  and  then,  something 
out  of  his  own  head. 

“ I immediately,”  said  the  Earl,  “ produced  and  handed 
to  him,  with  much  self-satisfaction,  a pretty  little  com- 
position. It  represented  a cottage,  a silver  fir,  and  a bush, 
with  which  the  eminent  gentleman  was  so  completely 
satisfied  that  he  at  once  declined  to  give  me  the  proposed 
lessons.” 

There  are  several  such  “ compositions  ” in  this  collec- 
tion— photographs  more  than  sufficing  to  instantly  demon- 
strate the  utter  uselessness  of  art  teaching  or  art  criticism 
with  their  particular  producers.  They  may  not  be  too  old 
to  learn  something  about  art— nobody  is,  and  everybody 
would  be  the  better  for  doing  so — and  they  may  be  per- 
fectly serious  and  earnest  iu  their  desire,  but,  unluckily, 
they  are  altogether  without  capacity.  The  specimens  I 
have  in  view  while  writing  this  are  most  satisfactorily  de- 
monstrative in  their  way,  mainly  because  they  are  artisti- 
cally ambitious.  If  their  producers  had  not  aimed  high, 
their  failures  would  certainly  have  been  less  ludicrously 
conspicuous,  if  not  less  complete.  They  had  much  better 
be  content  with  their  position  as  excellent  mechanics  than 
prove  themselves,  in  such  very  loud  language,  incapable  of 
being  even  the  very  poorest  artists. 
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There  cau,  I thiuk,  be  no  doubt  that  the  highest  future 
of  photography  lies  in  the  direction  of  art.  Nothing  I 
have  seen  demonstrates  this  more  clearly  thau  the  present 
year’s  exhibition  does,  both  in  its  shortcomings  and  its 
achievements,  for  both  are  artistic.  But  art  must  have 
uo  secondary  place  in  the  student’s  heart.  It  is  a jealous 
mistress,  and  demands  “ the  lion’s  share  ” of  our  care  and 
study.  We  must  be  thoroughly  in  earnest,  or  we  will 
surely  fail.  I see  some  photographs  here  which  evidently 
tell  us  that  the  operator  thought  he  had  done  enough  for 
art  when  he  had  mistered  the  simplest  A B C of  a pyra- 
midal composition,  which  is  as  if  a literary  student  should 
consider  himself  a master  of  Euglish  composition  when 
he  could  spell  and  write  correctly  words  of  three  syl- 
lables. 

In  nothing  is  this  want  of  serious  earnestness  so  lament- 
ably conspicuous  as  it  is  in  what  might  well  have  other- 
wise been  a real  triumph  of  artistic  photography,  and 
given  its  clever  producer  high  rank  and  promineuco  as 
the  Wilkie  of  his  art.  I mean  No.  530,  “Strengthening 
the  Understanding.”  So  unconsious  of  the  seriously 
damaging  faults  and  shortcomings  of  this  composition  was 
its  producer,  Mr.  Malby,  that  he  advances  them  in  the 
description  of  his  picture  to  a prominent  position,  as  if 
they  were  real  triumphs.  Mr.  Malby  says,  for  instance, 
“ to  get  au  old  box,  some  string,  and  c ird-board,  was  the 
work  of  two  or  three  minutes,”  and  “ the  next  job  was  to 
build  a shoemaker’s  shop,  which  I did  in  my  printing 
room.”  Now  the  real  charm  in  this  picture  is  the  model, 
upon  whose  feelings  he  very  ingeniously  played,  as  Rej- 
lander  generally  did,  until  he  got  exactly  what  he  wanted 
in  the  way  of  both  action  and  expression.  Everything 
but  that,  the  patchy  aud  confusing  background,  the  make- 
shift bit  of  string,  the  old  packing  case,  &c.,  are  only  so 
many  lamentable  confessions.  One  might  imagine,  t:>  see 
the  use  he  has  made  of  these  things,  that  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  life  Mr.  Malby  never  saw  a cobbler  at  work, 
or  knew  anything  about  the  tools  he  used.  So  far  is  the 
background  from  keeping  its  subordinate  place,  that  the 
disproportionately  large  kettle  on  the  palpably  supposi- 
tious fire  appears  as  if  it  was  its  spout,  and  not  a pipe 
which  the  cobbler  had  in  his  mouth.  All  that  was  really 
wanted,  behind  a figure  so  nearly  filling  the  entire  field, 
was  little  more  than  a rich  bit  of  telling  light  aud  shade, 
sombre,  quiet,  and  retiring  throughout  (such  as  Mr.  II.  P. 
llobiuson  would  probably  have  given  it),  a last  or  two, 
and,  if  political  knowledge  was  to  be  implied,  a well  toned- 
down  portrait  of,  say,  Air.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Gladstone  — 
or  better  still,  perhaps,  the  shoemaker’s  own  M.P.,  Mr. 
Bradlaugh.  The  old  packing-case  stool,  on  which  the 
famously  lighted  aud  well  posed  model  sits  at  work,  is  not 
a bit  like  the  long  low  stool  of  a cobbler,  and  not  one  of 
the  confusing,  over-crowded,  practically  meaniogless  ac- 
cessories, helps  either  composition,  sentiment,  or  feeling. 
I write  thus  quite  sorrowfully,  because  Mr.  Malby  came 
so  very  near  making  a genuine  hit.  If  I were  this  geutle- 
man,  1 should  reproduce  my  gem  in  a new  setting,  with 
greater  pains,  study,  serious  thoughtfulness,  and,  above  all, 
earnestness.  It  is  well  worth  all  the  pains  and  time  he  can 
bestow  upon  it.  A capitally  grouped  study  of  children 
is  186,  also  Mr.  Malby’s,  of  which  I should  like  to  make  a 
sketch,  for  it  is  a very  interesting,  pretty,  and  genuine 
little  picture.  No.  129  shows  excellence  of  conception, 
and  is  very  fine  in  many  of  its  pictorial  qualities ; so  is 
128.  A little  more  force  in  the  foreground  would  have 
greatly  improved  146,  which  is  a capital  picture,  but  I 
think  I should  have  kept  my  sky  more  luminous  by  ton- 
ing down  the  lighter  end  of  the  cottage.  No.  184  is  a 
richly  powerful  effect,  but  the  foliage  is  too  dark,  and 
consequently  heavy  ; particularly  fine  is  the  specimen  in 
the  right  hand  corner  of  the  frame  so  numbered.  Aud, 
by-the-byc,  why  should  not  each  picture,  and  not  merely 
each  frame,  have  a number — or  better  still,  perhaps,  why 
should  not  a rule  be  made  enforcing  the  separate  fram- 
ing of  each  specimen!  No.  181  deserves  high  praise; 
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and  very  meritorious  is  No.  199.  Well  grouped  figures 
in  225.  In  frame  251  are  some  fine  specimen).  I think 
the  fragmentary  isolated  patch  of  dark  foliagj,  peeping 
round  just  where  it  isn’t  wauted,  in  the  right-hand  bottom 
corner  specimen,  would  have  been  better  away.  Nos.  250 
and  260  are  fine.  The  stiff  figure  of  the  boy  in  369  is  so 
palpably  artificial,  that  it  goes  far  to  spoil  an  otherwise 
good  conception,  aud  some  real  feeling  of  treatment  and 
pose.  “The  Gossips”  (369)  is  decidedly  good  ; they  do 
really  appear  as  if  they  were  gossiping,  and  not  standing 
for  their  “ fortygraphs.”  There  is  good  picturesque  mate- 
rial in  422.  No.  465  is  a picture  of  palings,  with  an 
old  man  and  a little  child  thrown  in  as  subordinate  make- 
weights. Much  could  be  said  in  praise  of  583,  184,  59  5, 
596,  129,  293,  and  628. 

But,  as  I must  pause  somewhere,  why  not  here,  leaving 
many  excellent  pictures  umnentioned,  many  faulty  works 
uncriticised,  much  unsaid  that  I intended  to  say,  and  much 
unsketched  that  I intended  to  sketch  ? 


SILVER  PRINTING. 

BY  JOHN  STUAIil.# 

It  may  seem  strange  that,  considering  the  long  term  of  years 
photographers  have  practised  this  branch  of  our  art,  there 
should  be  any  need  of  bringing  this  subject  before  the  Society. 
Still,  there  are  many  who  have  considerable  trouble  in  getting 
piints  such  as  they  desire,  and  I am  one  of  those.  In  the  first 
place,  prints  are  flat  and  dull,  measly,  poor  in  colour,  and 
lack  that  fine  gradation  from  the  highest  lights  to  the  deepest 
shadows.  If  the  photographic  stock  dealer  would  unfold  all  the 
complaints  he  received  as  to  the  bad  quality  of  the  paper 
supplied,  it  would  rather  astonish  some  of  you.  Now,  I am  not 
so  bold  as  to  say  that  the  paper  is  never  at  fault,  but  I believe 
that,  at  the  present  time,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  paper,  but  lies  at  the  door  of  the  printer.  I have 
known  of  a case  where  reams  of  paper  haa’e  been  returned  to 
the  dealer  as  quite  unworkable  ; while  the  same  paper,  sent  to 
another  printer,  was  pronounced  the  very  best  they  ever  had, 
and  orders  given  to  send  all  of  it  that  the  dealer  had  in  stock. 
This,  at  first  sight,  may  appear  strange  ; but  to  anyone  who  has 
studied  all  the  troubles  that  beset  our  printing  operations,  it  is 
quite  plain.  In  the  first  case  I brought  before  you,  the  paper 
did  not  suit  the  mode  of  working  adopted  by  the  printer  ; iu 
the  other  case  it  did.  Photographers  are,  as  a rule,  conservative, 
so  that  if  one  has  been  taught  that  it  is  the  right  thing  to  use  a 
seventy-grain  bath,  with  three  or  four  minutes’  floating, 
nothing  will  persuade  him  to  change  it,  and  the  paper  must  suit 
such  a bath  and  time  of  floating,  or  it  is  bad.  Now  there  can 
be  no  hard  and  fast  line  in  such  matters  ; your  silver  bath 
and  paper  must  be  adjusted— and  that  with  great  nicety,  if  the 
best  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

Every  make  of  albumenized  paper  now  in  the  market  may  be 
made  to  yield  fair  results  by  a haphazard  mode  of  working  ; but 
if  the  very  best  results  are  desired,  a very  careful  adjustment 
between  the  strength  of  the  silver  bath  and  the  time  of  floating 
must  be  observed  ; and  there  are  also  many  other  factors  to  be 
taken  into  account — such  as  the  state  of  the  paper — i.e.,  the 
amount  of  moisture  it  contains  at  the  time  of  floating,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  is  dried  after  floating.  Many  photo- 
graphers jump  from  one  make  of  paper  to  another,  and  they  are 
never  out  of  “hot  water” — and  serve  them  right.  Find  out 
the  paper  that  suits  you  best  as  to  price  and  quality,  stick  to  it, 
anil,  by  so  doing,  you  will  save  yourselves  a world  of  trouble.  I 
think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  when  I say  the  ends  to  be 
aimed  at  in  a good  print  are,  that  it  should  be  bright  and 
sparkling  (i.e.,  on  the  surface  of  the  paper),  have  fine  gradation 
from  the  highest  lights  to  the  deepest  shadows,  a rich  solid  tone, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  that  it  should  be  as  permanent  as 
possible. 

Let  us  see  how  this  is  to  be  obtained.  I may  say  that  in  my 
own  practice  I use  three  different  kinds  of  paper,  or,  to  be  more 
accurate,  paper  prepared  in  three  different  ways  ; the  first  is  for 
negatives  of  the  normal  type,  the  second  for  thin  grey  negatives, 
and  the  third  for  very  dense  negatives  that  take  a long  time  to 
print.  For  negatives  of  the  normal  type  the  bath  is  as  follows  : — 

Nitrate  of  silver 400  grams 

Water  10  ounces 

* A communication  to  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association. 
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To  which  is  added  about  30  grains  of  carbonate  of  magnesia. 
Floating  time — one  and  a half  minute  from  the  time  it  is  laid 
on  the  bath  till  it  is  drawn  off. 

Having  your  silver  bath  now  prepared  and  set  aside  in  the 
silvering-room  ready  for  the  morning,  look  to  your  paper  ; hang  it 
up  in  a cool,  damp  cellar,  so  that  by  the  morning  it  will  be  quite 
damp,  and  will  lie  quite  flat  on  the  silver  bath,  giving  you  no 
trouble  by  curling  up. 

Some  of  you  might  like  to  know  the  sort  of  room  that  I use 
for  preparing  my  paper.  Well,  it  is  a room  about  twelve  feet  by 
eight,  with  a portion  divided  off,  in  which  the  paper  is  dried. 
After  coming  from  the  silver  bath,  this  apartment  is  heated  to 
about  90'>  Fahrenheit,  while  the  larger  apartment,  in  which  are 
the  silvering  baths,  is  kept  as  cool  as  possible.  Takiug  the  paper 
from  the  cellar,  a few  quires  at  a time,  it  is  laid  between  boards 
so  as  to  keep  it  still  damp.  One  sheet  is  withdrawn  and  laid  in 
the  sensitizing  bath  for  a minute  and  a-half  ; it  is  then  lifted  and 
drawn  slowly  over  a half-inch  glass  rod  fixed  on  the  edge  of  the 
bath,  after  which  it  is  laid,  with  its  face  up,  and,  with  a brush 
made  of  blotting-paper,  all  superfluous  silver  is  mopped  off, 
leaving  the  paper  quite  evenly  coated  ; this  done,  a rod  is  pushed 
under  it,  and  it  is  removed  to  the  drying  room,  where  it  remains 
till  bone  dry,  which  takes  only  a few  minutes.  When  it  comes 
from  the  drying  room  it  is  very  hard  and  curly,  aud  not  easily 
handled  ; it  is  allowed  to  lie  in  the  sensitiziug  room  for  a short 
time,  when  it  rapidly  absorbs  as  much  moisture  as  will  allow  of 
its  being  handled  quite  easily,  it  is  then  folded,  passed  through  the 
cutting  machine,  aud  packed  in  bundles,  when  it  is  ready  for 
the  printers. 

As  it  is  only  at  this  stage  that  the  difference  in  treatment  of 
the  three  kinds  of  paper  which  I have  already  mentioned,  occurs, 

I will  treat  of  them  before  going  further.  For  thin  negatives  I 
use  double  albumenized  paper  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  that  mentioned,  with  this  difference — that  it  is  floated  for  two 
minutes  instead  of  one  and  a-half.  The  third  mode  is  to  make 
the  paper  keep  white  during  the  time  of  printing,  and  paper 
prepared  as  I am  about  to  describe  is  that  usually  sold  as  ready- 
sensitized.  Having  prepared  the  paper  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  of  the  first  or  the  second,  it  is,  after  the  mopping  with  the 
blotting-paper,  floated,  face  down,  on  a bath  of  pure  citric  acid 
(forty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water),  drawn  over  a glass  rod  as  in 
the  silvering,  and  then  hung  up  in  the  drying  room.  Paper  thus 
prepared  will,  when  the  sheets  are  placed  face  to  face,  retain  its 
whiteness  more  than  a month.  We  generally  prepare  as  much 
as  will  last  for  a few  weeks. 

We  will  now  consider  the  next  stage,  viz.,  the  printing.  It 
will  assist  your  printers  very  much  if  the  negatives  are  arranged 
into,  sajf,  three  classes — thin,  ordinary,  and  dense.  Having 
placed  the  negatives  in  the  printing-frames,  see  that  the  padding 
and  springs  are  all  in  good  order.  The  winter  time  is  of  all 
others  the  most  troublesome  in  which  to  get  good  prints  ; so 
much  moisture  prevails  at  that  season,  and  the  nitrates  in  the 
paper  being  so  deliquescent,  the  paper  becomes  quite  spongy, 
staining  the  negatives,  and  causing  the  paper  to  expand,  giving 
blunt  prints,  which  no  amount  of  pressure  will  prevent. 

The  padding  generally  used  for  backing,  being  made  up  of  folds 
of  blotting-paper,  absorbs  moisture,  which,  laid  on  the  dry 
albumenized  paper,  causes  two  things— expansion  of  the  paper, 
and  little  dark-brown  spots  on  the  negative  ; for  when  damp 
silver  paper  is  laid  on  the  face  of  a gelatine  negative,  no  varnish 
that  I know  of  will  prevent  the  spots  showing  in  a short  time. 
The  most  effectual  cure  for  this  is  to  use  a waterproof  cover 
over  the  silver  paper,  and  the  cheapest  and  handiest  I know  of 
is  asphalt  paper  cut  to  the  size  of  the  negative.  The  prints  now 
being  deep  enough  printed,  are  placed,  one  by  one,  in  water 
about  7 0°,  and  well  washed  in  several  changes  of  water  ; then, 
one  by  one,  placed  in  a bath  of  common  salt,  five  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  water  at  70°,  moved  about  for  ten  minutes  or  so,  and 
then  placed  in  water  again  at  70°. 

Allow  me  to  say  here  that  all  the  baths  for  the  prints  should 
be  as  nearly  aw  possible  of  one  temperature,  and  the  temperature 
I find  to  suit  best  is  70°.  I lay  great  stress  on  the  use  of  a salt 
bath ; in  the  first  place,  it  brings  all  the  prints  to  a nice  red 
tone,  and  causes  them  to  take  a little  time  longer  to  tone,  and 
thus  they  are  rendered  more  permanent  by  having  a larger  coat- 
ing of  gold,  if  I may  so  speak,  on  the  face  of  them.  Secondly,  it 
converts  the  nitrate  into  chloride,  which  is  thoroughly  dissolved 
out  in  the  fixing  bath.  The  prints  being  now  washed  are  ready 
for  toning. 


The  toning  bath  I use,  and  have  used  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  is  as  follows  : — 

Chloride  of  gold 1 grain 

Water  ...  12  ounces 

Bicarbonate  of  soda,  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  acid  in  the  gold* 

Borax  -J  ounce 

This  bath  is  ready  for  use  after  standing  an  hour  or  so,  aud  may 
be  used  for  some  time  by  strengthening  with  neutral  chloride  of 
gold.  One  grain  is  considered  the  quautity  for  a sheet  of  paper, 
but  the  ready  sensitized  w ill  take  a little  more.  After  toning, 
the  prints  are  well  washed  in  two  or  three  changes  of  water,  and 
are  then  placed  one  by  one  in  the  fixing-bath,  consisting  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  2 ounces,  water  20  ounces,  rubbing  the  face  of 
each,  as  it  is  put  into  the  bath,  to  expel  the  water  from  the  sur- 
face and  allow  the  soda  to  act ; otherwise  the  prints  may  be  un- 
evenly fixed,  showing  yellow  stains  when  they  are  finished. 
They  are  allowed  fifteen  minutes  in  the  bath  after  the  last  one 
has  been  put  in,  after  which  the  soda  is  poured  off,  and  a solu- 
tion of  common  salt  (to  prevent  blistering)  poured  on,  made  up 
of  3 ounces  of  salt  to  20  ounces  of  water.  They  are  well  moved 
about  and  pressed  in  the  salt  solution  ten  minutes,  when  the 
solution  is  replaced  by  water. 

Many  plans  have  been  proposed  for  washing  prints,  and  no 
small  number  1 have  used  myself  ; but  after  many  years’  experi- 
menting, I do  not  think  there  is  anything  better  than  careful 
hand-washing.  Let  me  explain.  The  prints  are  well  moved 
about  in  each  change  of  water,  and  when  the  water  is  changed 
they  are  well  pressed  against  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  the  wash- 
ing and  changing  being  continued  for  at  least  thirty  minutes. 
They  are  left  in  the  water  all  night,  aud  in  the  morning  the 
washing  is  continued  for  the  same  time.  Being  thoroughly 
washed,  they  are  next  placed  on  clean,  dry  calico,  and  another 
fold  placed  over  them.  When  they  have  all  been  placed  between 
the  calico  they  are  taken  to  the  mounting  room  ; those  to  be 
mounted  are  taken  out,  while  those  to  be  dried  are  left  between 
the  calico,  and  laid  on  frames  till  they  are  dry.  This  mode  of 
drying  prints  prevents  the  curling  up  of  the  prints. 


Ifafcs. 

Burton’s  photograph  of  Loudon  — taken  from  the 
Adelphi — which  forms  our  .Supplement  this  week,  speaks 
for  itself.  Seldom,  indeed,  does  one  meet  with  a photo- 
graph in  which  the  distances  are  so  admirably  rendered. 


The  Pall  Mall  this  week,  in  an  article  on  Burrnah,  pub- 
lishes a sketch  from  a photograph  of  a Burmese  lady  con- 
tortionist, who,  while  lying  on  the  ground,  was  able, 
without  distress,  to  bend  her  body  backwards  till  her  toes 
rested  on  her  head.  This  remarkable  lady  also  possessed 
the  power  of  moving  the  muscles  of  one  side  of  the  face 
and  body,  while  those  of  the  other  side  remained  perfectly 
quiescent.  Medical  men  would  regard  a photograph  of 
the  contortionist  while  so  engaged  with  intense  interest. 
Unfortunately,  no  photograph  was  taken,  and  as  the  lady 
is  now  ten  years  older  than  when  she  exhibited  her  curi- 
ous elasticity,  it  is  possible  that  age  has  deprived  her  of 
her  singular  powers. 

Photographic  albums  have  been  made  to  contain  many 
kinds  of  photographs.  A mere  collection  of  ordinary 
portraits  has  long  been  considered  played  out ; and,  ever 
eager  for  some  new  thing,  Society  has  in  turn  gone  in  for 
cartes  of  its  friends  and  neighbours,  dogs  and  cats,  hands, 
and,  thanks  to  Mrs.  Langtry’s  enterprising  example,  even 
shoulders.  One  very  aesthetic  youth,  who  himself  boasts 
a Florentine  profile,  is  said  to  have  started  an  album  of 
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his  acquaintances’  chins  ; but  it  was  found  that  a chin, 
taken  perse,  lacked  “intensity  ” and  “ preciousness,”  and 
this  new  project  was  not  persevered  in. 

7 \Ve  cannot  help  thinking  that  photographers  who  go  in 
for  figure  “studies”  commit  an  error  of  judgment  in  ex- 
hibiting at  the  same  time  pictures  supposed  to  tell  different 
stories,  but  wherein  the  same  models  havebeen  employed. 
There  are  several  instances  of  this  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Exhibition,  a notable  one  being  that  of  Ralph  Robinson’s 
“ ’Twixt  Cup  and  Lip,”  and  “ Why  don’t  you  speak  for 
yourself,  John?”  The  ideas  to  be  conveyed  are  different, 
and  yet  we  have  the  same  gentleman  in  the  same  wig — a 
very  pronounced  variety,  by  the  way  ; the  same  lady  in 
the  same  dress,  and  nearly  the  same  “ properties.’’ 


There  i3  now,  or  rather  there  will  be,  a chance — if  the 
authorities  of  the  Paris  Observatory  do  not  weary  in  their 
labours — of  what  will  be  certainly  the  bigge3t  photo- 
graphic album  on  record,  it  will  contain  portraits  of 
stars,  and  the  fact  that  there  arc  to  be  20,000,000  of  them 
shows  plainly  that  they  are  to  be,  if  we  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, stellar  stars,  and  not  human  ones  from  the  social, 
the  theatrical,  and  the  political  firmaments.  This  volumi- 
nous collection  of  star  likenesses  is  to  be  confined  in  no 
less  than  1,500  pages,  so  that  it  will  evidently  be 
an  enormous  tome.  As,  however,  only  one  section  of  the 
above  pages  has  yet  been  produced,  and  as  this  means 
that  5,999  other  sections  will  have  to  be  taken  before  the 
photographing  of  the  heavens  will  be  complete,  our 
readers  need  not  begin  to  prepare  shelf  room  for  this  new 
publication  yet. 


Some  curious  statistics  of  the  photographic  messages 
sent  by  pigeon  post  into  Paris  during  the  siege  were  made 
public  a week  or  two  ago  in  a lecture  before  the  Balloon 
Society.  It  will  be  remembered  that  persons  who  wished 
to  communicate  with  their  friends  in  the  besieged  city  put 
notices  in  the  limes.  These  notices  were  photographed 
on  pellicles,  rolled  up  in  quill  tubes,  and  tied  to  pigeons. 
The  whole  number  of  messages  thus  sent  into  the  city 
during  the  investment  was  no  less  than  115,000,  and  the 
lot  only  weighed  about  two  grammes.  When  received  in 
Paris  the  messages  were  enlarged,  and  copies  distributed. 
Of  these  copies,  so  says  the  authority  responsible  for  the 
statement,  2,500,000  were  made. 


The  new  postal  tariff  just  issued  by  the  United  States 
Post  Office  puts  a duty  of  25  per  cent,  on  all  books  and 
printed  matter  other  than  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
however  small  the  value,  imported  into  America  through 
the  post.  Photographs  received  in  the  United  States  in 
such  small  quantities  as  to  suggest  that  they  are  intended 
for  personal  use  and  not  for  sale  are,  however,  exempt. 
We  must  be  thankful  for  small  mercies. 


A “panel  photograph  of  the  Premier,  just  now  exhi- 
bited in  the  shop  windows,  is  the  subject  of  much  specula- 
tion. The  beard  of  the  noble  marquis  is,  as  a rule,  carefully 


trimmed,  but  in  the  photograph  in  question  its  neatness  is 
something  phenomenal.  The  reason,  however,  is  easily  seen 
— his  lordship  has  just  had  his  heard  cut.  His  coat-collar  and 
the  lappels  are  bestrewed  with  the  nippings.  What  an 
oversight  on  the  part  of  the  photographer  to  allow  them  to 
remain  ! At  the  same  time,  we  are  grateful  to  him,  for  the 
fragments  are  most  suggestive.  Did  the  Premier,  before 
entering  the  photographer’s,  visit  a hairdresser’s  ? This  is 
scarcely  possible,  for  surely  the  assiduous  Figaro  would  have 
used  the  clothes  brush.  Was  it  the  photographer  who 
noticed  that  the  stateman’s  beard  was  slightly  unkempt, 
or  could  it  have  been  the  Prime  Minister  himself  who  made 
the  discovery  ? One  would  really  like  to  know. 


Photographing  the  face  is,  a3  a general  thing,  all  very 
well  as  a means  of  identification,  but  it  has  failed  in  the 
far  West,  where,  it  seems,  that  on  an  average  no  less  than 
four  Chinamen  have  succeeded  in  passing  the  scrutiny  of 
the  border  guards  of  California,  on  the  strength  of  one 
photograph  and  certificate  of  identity. 

Those  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  Cali- 
fornian “Chinese  Restriction  Law,”  having  found  the 
uselessness  of  trying  to  identify  the  Celestial  by  his  face, 
have  adopted  the  expedient  of  making  photographic  re- 
cords of  the  marks  on  the  thumbs  of  those  who  are  privi- 
leged to  reside  on  Western  soil,  and  it  is  said  that  this 
method  of  identification  is  an  effectual  one,  the  markings 
on  no  two  thumbs  being  identical. 


This  reminds  us  of  a source  of  trouble  that  arose  in 
the  works  of  a Transatlantic  dry  plate  company,  and  of 
the  remedy  which  proved  effectual.  Finger-marks  were 
found  on  the  plates — whether  from  carelessness  or  malice 
no  one  could  say— and  great  was  the  loss  resulting  ; but 
a happy  inspiration  of  the  manager  came  to  the  rescue. 
Each  person  employed  in  the  establishment  was  made  to 
press  his  or  her  hands  upon  a gelatino-bromide  film,  this 
being  now  exposed  to  a weak  light  and  developed.  The 
negatives  thus  obtained  were  printed  from,  and  the  album 
of  prints  was  placed  where  all  could  see.  There  were  no 
more  finger-marks  on  the  plates. 


Our  prison  authorities  might  take  a hint,  and  make  a 
photographic  map  of  the  hand-lines  and  thumb-markings 
of  each  convict. 


A permanent  exhibition  of  such  objects  as  may  illus- 
trate the  history  of  photography  has  long  been  talked  of, 
and  now  bids  fair  to  be  established. 


The  instructive  and  interesting  nature  of  the  historical 
collection  exhibited  by  the  Photographio  Society  at  the 
“ Inventions  ” has  induced  the  South  Kensington  authori- 
ties to  take  immediate  action  for  getting  together  an  analo- 
gous collection  for  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Those 
of  our  readers  who  have  specimens  of  interest  which  they 
will  lend,  may  communicate  with  us  in  the  first  instance. 
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W.  E.  Gladstone  has  become  so  identified  with  railway 
platform  utterances,  that  photographs  of  him  engaged  in 
delivering  an  oratorical  fragment  of  this  nature  ought  to 
sell  like  wildfire.  Two  photographers  managed  to  get 
Bhots  at  him  during  the  journey  north,  but  we  are  not  told 
whether  he  was  in  or  out  of  the  carriage  while  the  photo- 
graphs were  being  taken.  To  be  perfect,  the  portraits  of 
the  great  statesman  should  represent  him  looking  out  of  the 
railway  carriage  window,  the  frame  of  which  would  make 
an  excellent  border  for  the  picture.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the 
fortunate  photographers  have  secured  him  in  this  position- 


W.  Jerome  Harrison,  of  Birmingham,  has  in  preparation 
a “ Bibliography  of  Photography,”  which  will  appear  in 
our  pages.  He  will  be  pleased  to  correspond  with  auy 
persons  who  may  be  interested  in  the  subject,  or  can  give 
information. 


The  sun  is  not  only  the  photographer’s' friend,  but  it 
appears  that  his  lays  are  specially  beneficial  to  the  human 
race,  by  their  deadly  effect  on  those  bacterial  germs  whose 
agency  is  now  recognised  in  all  contagious  diseases.  These 
germs — micrococci  and  other  forms — can  bear  extremes  of 
heat  aud  cold,  an  I can  lie  dormant  in  a dried  state  for 
apparently  any  length  of  time,  yet  they  are  effectually 
killed  by  sunlight  in  a few  hours. 


M.  E.  Duclaux— a French  physician  and  microscopist 
who  has  given  special  attention  to  the  subject— declares 
sunlight  the  best,  most  universal,  economical,  and  efficient 
agent  known  for  public  or  private  sanitation.  His  re- 
researches explain  why  it  is  so  important  for  river  water 
to  be  clear,  since  the  sun’s  rays  can  then  penetrate  to  the 
depths,  and  perform  their  cleansing  work.  On  the  same 
principle  we  ought  to  admit  the  sun  freely  to  our  houses, 
and  not  strive  to  prevent  his  light  from  entering  by  means 
of  curtains  and  blinds,  which  we  often  use  too  continuously. 


The  photographic  print-dealers  of  New  York  are  very 
hard  up  just  now  for  novelties  in  the  way  of  female  loveli- 
ness. Iu  one  of  the  principal  Broadway  shops  a great  dis- 
play has  been  made  by  the  revival  of  a number  of  photo- 
graphs of  Adelaide  Neilson.  The  circumstance  stimulating 
the  curiosity  of  the  writer  of  the  New  York  letter  which 
appears  weekly  in  the  Burlington  Hawkeye,  that  gentleman 
waited  upon  the  shop-keeper,  and  gleaned  from  him  a 
number  of  interesting  particulars.  “ The  fact  is,”  said  the 
dealer,  “ last  winter  did  not  bring  out  a single  beautiful 
new  face  for  the  footlights  to  shine  on  ; some  of  the  old 
ones  held  over  well  enough  for  stage  purposes,  but  for 
photographic  beauty  they  were  played  out.  That  is  why  I 
have  gone  back  six  years  to  Neilson,  for  no  other  face  has 
ever  yielded  so  much  profit  to  the  photographer.”  We 
learn,  further  on,  that  Miss  Neilson  was  a most  assiduous 
patron  of  the  camera,  and  that  the  photographer  had  only 
to  invite  her  once  to  his  gallery.  She  had  a collection  of 
over  600  different  portraits,  and  her  arrangement  with  the 
photographer  was  not  to  exact  a percentage  on  the  sales, 
but  to  stipulate  for  a free  supply  iu  case  she  liked  the  pic- 1 


ture.  These  she  gave  away  broadcast,  and  yet  always  in  a 
manner  to  impress  the  recipient  that  he  was  a singularly 
favoured  individual. 


patent  Intelligence. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

13,320.  William  Henry  Crowtheh,  4,  Lyme  Grove,  Urmstou, 
Manchester,  for  ‘‘Producing  stereoscopic  pictorial  effects  by 
the  use  of  the  magic  lantern  and  screen.’' — 4th  November, 
1885. 

13,463.  Arthur  Govestry,  Carlton  Chambers,  18,  St.  Ann’s 
Street,  Manchester,  for  “ Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
coating  and  drying  plates  for  use  in  photography.” — 6th 
November,  1885. 

Patents  Sealed. 

15,198.  James  Ashford,  179,  Aston  Road,  Birmingham,  for 
“ Improvements  in  stands  for  photographic  cameras  and  other 
similar  purposes.” — Dated  19th  November,  1884. 

15,512.  Alfred  Julius  Boult,  323,  High  Holborn,  Middlesex, 
for  “ Improvements  in  or  relating  to  holders  for  photographic 
films.” — Communicated  by  George  Eastman  and  William 
Hall  Walker,  United  States.— Dated  25th  November,  1884. 
13,611.  Oliver  Imray,  28,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  London,  for  “Media  for  photographic  development.” — 
( Emil  Jacobsen,  Germany.) — 9th  November,  1885. 

Patent  on  which  the  Fourth  Year’s  Renewal  Fee 
of  £10  has  been  Paid. 

1881 — 4S96.  J.  Pleneu.  “ Photographic  emulsions.” 

Specifications  Published  during  the  Week. 
16,727.  Israel  Todd,  of  North  Parade,  Otley,  in  the  county 
of  York,  Photographer,  for  “ Improvements  in  double  dark 
slides  for  use  in  cameras  for  photographic  purposes.” — Dated 
20th  December,  1884. 

The  Patentee  says — 

The  object  of  my  invention  is  to  construct  dark  slides,  which 
are  simple  in  construction,  effective,  and  totally  exclude  all 
light.  I construct  my  slide  with  the  edges  and  ends  of  the  frame, 
solid  or  closed,  so  as  not  to  admit  any  light  whatever ; that  por- 
tion of  the  frame,  admitting  the  sliding  shutters,  is  on  one  side 
smaller  than  the  size  of  plate  to  be  used ; the  opposite  side  is 
sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  size  of  plates,  for  which  the  slides 
are  constructed,  the  plates  resting  on  the  inside  of  the  smaller 
shutter  frame,  and  retained  in  position  by  projections  or  adjust- 
able catches,  or  other  suitable  means ; both  plates  are  inserted  in 
position  in  the  dark  slide,  through  the  larger  aperture,  which  is 
then  closed  by  the  larger  shutter.  Betwixt  the  plates  of  glass 
is  inserted  a sheet  of  an  opaque  substance,  with  a spring  or 
springs,  to  press  each  plate  home  in  the  slide. 

14,885.  John  Robert  Sawyer,  Director  of  the  Autotype  Works, 
Ealing  Dene,  London,  W.,  for  “ Improvements  in  obtaining 
photographic  printing  surfaces.” — Dated  31st  July,  1885. 
The  claims  are — 

1.  The  introduction  of  amorphous -graphite,  otherwise  known 
as  plumbago,  into  a compound  of  gelatine,  sugar,  and  water,  in 
the  proportions  indicated,  for  the  purpose  of  coating  paper  and 
forming  a tissue ; this,  when  made  sensitive  to  the  action  of 
light,  may  be  printed  under  a photographic  negative,  and  a pic- 
ture iu  relief  formed,  having  by  virtue  of  the  graphite  employed 
a grain  in  proportion  to  the  lights  and  shades  of  the  negative, 
and  also  by  virtue  of  the  electrical  conducting  power  of  the 
graphite,  be  capable  of  receiving  a deposit  of  copper  by  means 
of  electrical  action. 

2.  The  separating  of  the  graphite  into  graius  of  different 
sizes,  which,  when  introduced  into  the  gelatinous  compound, 
will  give  the  reliefs  grain  of  different,  sizes  to  suit  the  various 
dimensions  and  styles  of  work  for  which  the  process  may  be 
employed. 

10,920.  Edward  Gardner  Colton,  of  the  firm  of  Popplewell 
Colton  and  Co.,  of  Victoria  Chambers,  Southampton  Build- 
ings, in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of 
Patent  Agents,  for  “ Improvements  in  lenses  for  optical  instru- 
ments,” a communication  to  him  from  abroad  by  Anton 
Wagner,  of  Staats  Zeitung  Building,  Tryou  Row,  iu  the  City, 
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County,  and  State  of  New  York,  Optician. — Dated  Septem- 
ber 15th,  18:5. 

This  invention  has  reference  to  an  improved  lens  for  spectacles 
and  other  optical  instruments,  and  the  invention  consists  of  an 
optical  lens  that  is  ground  to  a greater  degree  of  curvature  at  its 
shorter  meridian  or  axis,  and  to  a lesser  degree  of  curvature  at 
its  linger  meridian  or  axis,  either  to  a convex  or  concave  surface 
according  a3  the  lens  is  intended  to  magnify  or  diminish.  The 
lens  is  ground  at  one  side  in  such  a manner  that  the  radius  of 
the  shorter  axis  or  meridian  is  smaller  than  the  radius  of  the 
longer  axis  or  meridian,  whereby  a greater  degree  of  curvature 
is  produced  in  the  direction  of  the  shorter  axis  than  in  the 
direction  of  the  longer  axis.  The  result  is  an  elliptical  lens,  the 
surface  of  which  is  ground  either  convex  or  concave,  but  with 
different  radii  for  the  different  axis  of  the  lens.  The  radius  of 
the  shorter  meridian  may  be,  for  instance,  twelve  feet,  while  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  the  longer  meridian  is  twenty  feet.  A 
lens  is  thereby  obtaiued  that  magnifies  or  diminishes  to  a greater 
degree  at  the  meridian  of  the  shorter  axis  than  at  the  meridian 
of  the  longer  axis.  The  other  surface  of  the  lens  may  be  ground 
either  plane,  convex,  concave,  conical,  elliptical,  cylindrical, 
prismatic,  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  combination  that  is 
desired  to  be  made  with  the  front  surface.  A lens  is  thereby 
obtained  that  corresponds  in  a higher  degree  than  the  lenses 
heretofore  in  use  to  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  eye,  and  which  is 
thereby  better  adapted  to  correct  the  imperfect  vision  of  the 
same. 

2241.  Frederick  Woodward  Branson,  of  Leeds,  in  the  County 
of  York,  for  “ Improvements  in  photographic  shutters.” — 
Dated  February  18th,  1885. 

The  Patentee  says  : — 

My  improvements  refer  to  that  class  of  shutter  which  is 
described  in  the  Specification  of  a Patent  granted  to  Richard 
Reynolds  and  myself  dated  April  2nd,  1883,  No.  1(550,  such 
shutter  being  also  employed  under  the  patent  granted  to  me 
dated  5th  February,  1884,  No.  2767,  such  shutter  being  also  em- 
ployed in  my  applications  for  patents  dated  June  11th,  1884, 
No.  8352,  and  December  22nd,  1884,  No.  16793  and  No.  16794, 
and  the  present  invention  refers  to  the  employment  of  a second 
drop  which  fits  so  as  to  move  freely  in  the  same  slide  as  the  drop 
used  in  the  hereinbefore  mentioned  photographic  shutter. 

This  second  drop  is  placed  in  the  slide  below  the  original,  and 
on  its  upper  portion  a hinged  or  solid  frame  is  provided  ; such 
frame  forms  the  opening  or  aperture  through  which  the  light 
passes  for  photographic  purposes. 

The  aperture  in  the  framework  is  covered  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  lower  or  solid  part  of  the  second  drop,  and  both  drops  are 
held  by  a catch  ; on  the  catch  being  released,  the  lower  drop  is 
instantaneously  forced  downwards  by  the  upper  drop  actuated 
through  gravity,  epriqg,  or  other  convenient  means,  the  opening 
therein  passing  quickly  in  front  of  the  lens,  followed  by  the  upper 
drop,  which  shuts  off  the  light  by  passing  in  front  of  the  lens . 

The  slide  is  so  arranged  at  the  bottom  part  as  to  allow  the 
second  drop  to  fall  entirely  out  of  it,  its  position  being  taken 
up  by  the  first  or  upper  drop.  The  second  drop  is  attached  to 
the  framework  of  the  photographic  shutter  by  an  elastic  cord  or 
its  equivalent.  When  preferred,  the  upper  and  lower  drops  may 
be  combined. 

Patents  Granted  in  America. 

329,385.  William  W.  Grant,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  “ Camera.” 
Filed  June  28,  1883.  No  model. 

Claim — 1.  The  method  of  producing  photographic  negatives 
of  an  object  or  sitter  and  surroundings  or  secondary  matter,  by 
impressing  on  a sensitive  plate  the  image  of  the  object  or  sitter, 
by  means  of  the  light  from  the  same  passing  through  the  lens,  and 
at  the  same  time  impressing  surroundings  or  secondaty  matter 
upon  said  sensitive  plate  by  light  transmitted  through  a transpar- 
ent plate  or  medium  containing  the  matter  to  be  impressed,  the 
light  for  which  pnrpose  being  admitted  independently  of  that 
passing  through  the  lens  at  the  front  of  the  sensitive  plate. 

2.  The  method  of  producing  photographic  plates  of  an  object 
with  engraved  lines,  etch,  stipple  scenic,  or  such  other  secondary 
and  combined  effects,  showing  throughout  the  image  and  the 
border  surrounding  the  image,  by  juxtaposing  a transparent  or 
semi-transparent  medium  embodying  one  part  of  the  secondary 
matter  in  front  of  the  sensitive  plate,  and  juxtaposing  another 
transparent  or  semi-transparent  medium  embodying  the  further 
matter,  to  be  combined  behind  the  sensitive  plate,  and  transmit- 
ting the  light  passing  from  the  object  through  a lens  and  the 
said  transparent  or  semi-transparent  medium  in  front  to  the  sen- 
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sitive  plate,  and  transmitting  light  (independently  of  that  passing 
through  the  front  lens)  through  the  said  transparent  or  semi- 
transparent medium  juxtaposed  behind  to  the  sensitive  plate. 

3.  The  method  herein  described  of  producing  photographic 
negatives  of  an  object  or  sitter  and  a suitable  background  by  im- 
pressing the  image  of  the  object  or  sitter  upon  the  sensitive  plate 
iu  front  by  the  reflected  light  from  the  same  passing  through  the 
lens  of  a camera,  and  printing  upon  ihe  saidqilatc  from  the  rear, 
the  image  of  the  background  by  transmitted  light  passing  through 
a transparent  positive. 

4.  The  method  herein  described  of  producing  photographic 
negatives  embracing  the  image  of  an  object  or  sitter  and  a suit- 
able background,  the  same  consisting  in  first  posing  the  object 
or  sitter  before  a non-actiuic  background  in  front  of  the  camera, 
receiving  the  image  on  a faint,  transparent  positive  on  ground 
glass  or  opaline  to  determine  its  location,  then  blocking  out  the 
image  in  non-actinic  paint  on  a transparent  masking-platc,  and 
then  impressing  the  respective  images  from  the  front  and  rear  by 
reflected  and  transmitted  light. 

5.  The  combination,  in  a photographic  camera,  of  the  front 
and  rear  sections  having  an  intervening  recess  for  the  plate-holder, 
and  the  plate-holder  having  sliding  covers  front  and  rear,  and 
adapted  to  receive  the  sensitive  plate  and  a transparent  positive, 
the  camera  being  provided  with  translucent  windows  front  and 
back,  for  the  admission  of  light  in  addition  to  the  lens. 

C.  The  combination,  with  the  camera,  consisting  of  front  and 
rear  sections  having  an  intervening  frame-holding  recess,  of  the 
sliding  block  and  its  operating  mechanism  located  in  the  rear  sec- 
tion, and  the  standards  and  nippers  adapted  to  carry  a inasking- 
plate. 

7.  The  combination,  with  the  front  section  of  the  camera,  of 
the  rear  section  thereof,  constructed  in  two  hinged  parts,  and  the 
mechanism  for  carrying  the  masking-plate. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  THE  PIIOTO-CHEMI- 

CAL  LABORATORY  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  HIGH 
SCHOOL  OF  BERLIN. 

BY  DR.  W.  II.  VOGEL. 

Removal  of  Silver  Stains. — The  use  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium for  the  removal  of  silver  stains  has  a disagreeable 
side,  especially  when  there  are  cuts  or  abrasions  of  the 
skin.  Other  means  for  the  removal  of  the  stains  have 
been  proposed,  such  as  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium,  or 
percbloride  of  iron. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  same  preparation  which  has 
done  such  excellent  service  as  a reducing  agent  for  gela- 
tine negatives,  can  be  used  with  advantage : a solution 
containing  ferricyanide  of  potassium  and  hyposulphite  of 
soda.  Either  dissolve  a few  crystals  of  the  ferricyanido 
in  the  usual  hypo  solution,  or  make  up  a preparation  as 
follows  5 to  10  cubic  centimetres  of  a solution  of  the 
ferricyanide  containing  1 to  5,  are  mixed  with  about 
50  cubic  centimetres  of  hyposulphite  solution.  This 
preparation  has  done  good  service  in  freeing  our  hands 
from  silver  stains.  Instead  of  using  the  mixed  solutions, 
the  spots  may  be  treated  first  with  the  ferricyanide  solu- 
tion, and  then  with  the  hyposulphite.  The  above  method 
has  the  advantage  of  involving  the  use  of  no  poisons,  and 
not  causing  injury  to  the  clothes. 

The  solution  containing  ferricyanide  of  potassium  and 
hyposulphite  of  sodium  is  not  permanent,  as  the  yellow 
colour  soon  disappears,  and  the  fluid  becomes  turbid  from 
the  deposition  of  sulphur,  just  as  if  an  acid  had  been 
added.  The  fluid  then  gives  the  reaction  of  sulphates 
with  chloride  of  barium.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  after  the  discolouration  has  taken  place  the  solu- 
tion is  useless,  but  it  can  be  restored  to  activity  again  by 
an  addition  of  fresh  ferrocyanide.  Any  blue  stains  result- 
ing from  the  use  of  the  solution  can  be  easily  removed  by 
a dilute  solutiou  of  caustic  soda. 

Experiments  with  Magnesium  Torches. — At  the  suggestion 
of  Herr  Meydenbauer,  magnesium  torches  for  photo- 
graphic use  have  been  made  by  the  Sobering  Chemical 
Manufacturing  Company.  They  are  50  centimetres  long, 
and  iu  the  case  of  experiments  made  in  this  Institution, 
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they  burned  for  from  seven  and  a-half  to  eight  minutes. 
The  action  of  the  light  was  very  notable,  as  a Vogel’s 
photometer,  placed  at  a distance  of  one-third  of  a metre 
from  the  burning  torch,  indicated  from  G°  to  10°,  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  magnesium  cont.iined  in  the  torch. 
A simultaneous  experiment  with  a photometer— this 
experiment  being  made  in  a half-shaded  glass  room — 
showed  that  in  eight  minutes  the  photometer  indicated 
8°;  so  that  the  energy  of  the  light  obtained  from  this 
particular  torch  (marked  as  containing  11  per  ceut.  of 
uiaguesium)  may  be  regarded  as  about  equal  to  that  of 
good  bright  daylight  on  the  2Cth  of  October  at  half-past 
two.  13y  the  same  daylight  six  seconds  sufficed  to  pro- 
duce a group  with  the  full  aperture  of  Steiuheil's  aplanat. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  intensity  of  the  torch  light 
was  measured  at  a aistauce  of  one- third  of  a metre. 

(To  be  continued.') 


THE  CAMERA  IN  THE  CORAL  ISLANDS. 

A Photographer's  Diary  of  thk  “ Wairarapa’s  ” Second 
Trip  to  the  Softh  Seas. 

BY  A.  H.  BIRTON  (bCRTOH  BROS.).* 

Monday,  July  28th. — Reached  Nukualofa  at  nine  o’clock,  and 
at  once  enlisting  an  auxiliary  force,  carried  the  camera  up  the 
hill — Zion.  Took  views  in  all  directions  therefrom  ; then  “ shot 
at  ” the  King’s  Palace  and  the  new  church  adjoining.  This  is  a 
very  showy  Gothic  building  in  wood,  with  two  towers,  now 
nearly  complete.  It  is  to  cost  £2,500,  which  will  be  defrayed  out 
of  the  King’s  privy  purse.  The  idea  seems  to  be  to  make  it  as 
European  as  possible,  and  even  to  imitate,  in  a humble  degree, 
structures  of  world-wide  fame.  There  is  to  be  a considerable 
amount  of  carved  work  inside.  An  elaborate  throne  is  to  be 
built  for  the  monarch,  and  a row  of  stalls  for  an  order  of  knights 
not  yet  called  into  existence.  It  is  in  reference  to  this  building 
that  a waspish  writer  in  the  Fiji  Times  suggests  that  Mr.  Baker's 
ambition  is  to  become  Archbishop  of  a new  church  of  his  own 
instituting — kindly  prognosticating  bis  ultimate  death  in  the 
odour  of  sanctity,  and  his  canonization  as  •*  St.  Barabbas  of 
Tonga  ! ” Surely  a genuine  Tonga  building,  with  such  a roof  as 
described  a little  above,  is  worth  half-a-dozen  grimcrack 
weather-board  “ Gothic  ” imitations.  Talk  of  Tonga  for  the 
Tongans,  forsooth!  “Tongan  architecture  for  the  Tongan 
people  ” would  be  more  sensible,  one  would  think.  The  after- 
noon was  spent  at  Mua,  a village  about  two  hours’  run  along  the 
coast,  the  chief  object  of  interest  being  a very  large  banyan  tree. 
The  planting  of  the  camera  in  front  of  it  was  just  irresistible,  it 
would  seem,  for  up  the  tree  rushed  passengers  by  the  score, 
where  they  hung  on,  reminding  a friend  at  one’s  elbow  of  the 
tree-dwellers  in  Central  Africa.  But  the  sight  of  Tonga  is  a few 
miles  beyond  Mua,  just  too  far  to  render  it  possible  in  the  time 
to  get  up  the  photographic  traps,  greatly  to  the  chagrin  of  the 
operator,  who  herein  suffered  his  only  real  disappointment  in  the 
trip.  This  is  what  is  conjectured  to  be  a monument  or  rude 
building  for  some  religious  rite,  suggestive  at  once  of  Stone- 
henge. No  light  can  be  thrown  upon  its  use  now,  as  no  tradi- 
tions thereanent  exist  among  the  natives.  Briefly',  its  descrip- 
tion is  as  follows.  Near  the  village  of  Kologo,  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Nukualofa,  and  some  eighty  yards  jfrom  the  sea- 
shore, stands  a pile  of  stones,  two  being  upright,  and  the  third 
laid  across  the  top,  or  rather  let  in,  as  a groove  has  been  care- 
fully cut  in  each  upright  in  which  the  cross  stone  accurately  fits. 
The  perpendicular  stones  are  about  fifteen  feet  high,  twelve  feet 
deep,  and  four  feet  thick,  and  they  stand  ten  feet  apart.  The 
horizontal  one  is  four  feet  six  inches  by  two  feet  deep  ; and  of 
course  long  enough  to  connect  the  uprights.  Were  this  writer 
to  indulge  in  any  speculation  as  to  the  use  of  these  peculiar  re- 
mains, he  might  be  landed  in  as  great  an  absurdity  as  Mr.  Pick- 
wick was  in  an  affair  of  not  very  dissimilar  character. 

Tuesday,  July  29th. — This  is  to  be  our  last  day  in  the  Islands. 
Acceding  at  once  to  the  request  of  the  photographer,  a distin- 
guished “ group  ” was  formed  in  front  of  the  palace — the  ladies 
condescendingly  leaving  the  wash-tub  for  the  purpose.  The 
personages  in  question  were  Salote  (Charlotte)  Mafileo,  daughter 
of  the  King  ; Anazieni  (Anna  Jane),  sister  of  Prince  Wellington  ; 
and  Jiaogi  (George)  Fatafehi,  Governor  of  Hapati.  After  this, 
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the  Rev.  J.  E.  Moulton’s  residence  was  coolly  appropriated, 
followed  by  the  Tubou  College  with  many  scores  of  pupils 
arranged  in  front.  These  same  pupils  had  just  astonished  our 
passengers  by  their  proficiency  in  mental  arithmetic,  and  their 
mastery  of  some  of  the  problems  in  Euclid.  Waylaying  a bevy 
of  the  bonny  Tongan  girls  on  their  way  home  from  college,  they 
were  easily  induced  to  form  groups  for  the  insatiable  camera. 
Then,  with  shouldered  instruments,  a bee  line  was  struck  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  Mission,  to  fill  up  the  two  hours  which 
now  remained.  Were  most  politely  received  by  the  priests,  and 
a group  of  the  native  brass  band  was  soon  formed  in  front  of  the 
residence,  followed  by  a view  of  the  as  yet  uncompleted  coral 
church,  with  the  nuns  and  pupils  arranged  around,  and  the  boss 
mason  on  the  scaffolding  chipping  away  at  the  coral  carving. 
Very  kindly  received  as  he  was  by  the  priests  of  the  mission, 
this  photographer  must  still  have  his  little  fling.  It  is  as  to  the 
dress  of  the  pupils.  “ Confound  the  fellow  ! ” says  some  one, 
perhaps,  “ can’t  he  let  the  women’s  dress  alone  ? ” Well,  he 
can’t,  when  he  sees  the  unfortunates  dressed  all  alike  in  a species 
of  bedgown  of  a flaring  chintz,  reaching  from  the  neck  to  the 
heels.  What  is  the  object  in  disguising  Nature’s  own  children 
in  such  a vile  and  worse  than  charity-school  rig  ? It  is  not 
re3thetic.  that  is  plain,  and  one  appeals  confidently  to  a consen- 
sus of  opinion  of  English  ladies  (surely  the  ultimate  court  in 
such  a matter)  if  it  is  really  any  more  delicate  than  the  true 
native  costume.  Two  or  three  more  views  on  the  way  to  the 
launch,  and  then,  in  the  midst  of  taking  the  very  last,  the 
steamer’s  whistle  sounds,  and  the  “ Camera  in  the  Coral  Islands  ” 
has,  for  this  time  at  least,  done  its  work,  whether  successfully 
or  no,  “development”  only  can  show.  Punctually  at  three 
o’clock — the  advertised  time — theanchor  is  up,  and  we  are  head- 
ing for  Auckland. 

Thursday,  July  31st. — By  noon  this  day  we  have  covered  just 
half  the  distance  between  Tongatabu  and  Auckland.  Six 
hundred  miles  in  forty-five  hours  is  capital  work,  and  we  are 
hopeful  of  reaching  Auckland  wharf  early  on  Saturday  after- 
noon. 

Friday,  August  1st. — Everyone  busy,  either  finishing  diaries, 
or  taking  counsel  with  stewards  as  to  packing  the  treasures 
secured  in  the  islands.  Hitherto  the  cabins  have  been  as  gorged 
with  curios  as  purses  have  been  depleted  in  their  purchase.  This 
evening  we  had  a little  more  speech-making.  The  Hon.  E.  Car- 
negie proposed  the  toast  of  “ The  Captain,  Mr.  Wheeler,  Mr. 
Stott,  and  the  officers  of  the  ship,”  remarking  that  as  there 
were  perils  of  the  sea  through  which  the  skill  of  the  Captain 
had  piloted  them,  so  there  were  dangers  and  difficulties  on  land, 
which  it  was  Mr.  Wheeler’s  province  to  suimount.  That  gentle- 
man, in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  had  shown  a combination  of 
energy  and  patience  which  unhappily  fell  to  the  lot  of  but  few. 
The  toast  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  was  duly  responded 
to  by  Captain  Chatfield  and  Mr.  Wheeler — the  latter  gentleman 
announcing  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Company  to  con- 
tinue these  trips  yearly,  and  perhaps  to  extend  them  to  groups 
of  islands  even  more  interesting  than  those  we  had  just  visited 

Saturday,  August  2nd. — At  10  o’clock  a.m.  Auckland  Wharf 
is  reached,  and  the  second  “ Excursion  to  the  South  Seas  ’’  is  at 
an  end.  There  is  no  need  to  multiply  words.  The  trip  has  been 
a success— unequivocal — perfect.  It  would  seem  impossible  for 
the  veriest  cynic  to  find  occasion  for  a single  snarl ; and  as  to 
regularity,  if  punctuality  be  really  the  politeness  of  kings,  the 
officers  of  the  Wairarapa  may  be  declared  to  be  just  regal  in 
their  virtues. 

[Messrs.  Burton  Bros,  send  us  a series  of  about  one  hundred 
excellent  whole  plate  views,  illustrative  of  the  above  trip.  Per- 
haps some  day  we  may  reproduce  more  of  them.] 


CBrrcspnbuna. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Dear  Sir, — Will  you  kindly  mention  to  your  readers 
that  the  date  of  our  Exhibition  has  been  fixed  for  the  week 
beginning  January  llt.b,  1886.  It  will  be  held  iu  the 
galleries  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
as  per  circulars,  which  will  be  sent  you  in  a few  days. 

A number  of  exhibits,  which  include  some  very  fine 
work,  have  already  been  received  from  England.  It  is 
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proposed  to  make  the  foreign  pictures  that  may  be  sent  us 
one  of  the  special  features  and  attractions  of  the  Exhibition, 
giving,  as  they  will,  an  opportunity  for  critical  comparison 
of  the  quality  of  American  work  with  that  made  in  other 
countries. 

With  this  end  in  view,  and  alsj  that  such  pictures  as 
may  be  sent  us  from  Eugland  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
representative  of  the  best  work  of  your  photographers,  we 
would  ask  you  to  call  special  attention  to  the  matter,  and 
to  urge  a full  representation  of  first-class  English  work. 

I mail  with  this  a few  copies  of  our  circular  of  May  1st, 
giving  rules  and  classification,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  mail 
copies  direct  to  any  address  on  application.— Very  truly 
yours,  Robert  S.  Kedfield,  Secretary. 

1601,  Callowhill  Street,  Philadelphia  Hoad , U.S.A. 


PHOTOMICROGRAPHS. 

Dear  Slit, — I notice  in  your  last  issue  that  Mr.  Forgan 
expresses  great  surprise — I was  almost  going  to  say  indig- 
nation— that  any  microscopist  should  use  and  recommend 
the  use  of  the  eye-piece  in  conjunction  with  the  objective, 
when  it  is  desired  to  take  a photo-micrograph.  With 
the  admirable  enthusiasm  of  all  beginners,  he  imagines 
that  those  who  use  the  eye-piece,  or  *•  French  buttons,” 
have  never  tried  anything  else.  Now,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
as  many  good  pictures  have  been  taken  with  the  eye-piece 
as  without  it,  and  there  are  as  many  operators,  1 believe, 
who  use  the  eye-piece  as  do  not— I mean,  of  course,  among 
fitst-class  workers.  'J  he  explanation  of  this  apparent  con- 
tradiction lies  iu  the  fact  that  in  very  many  objectives, 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  microscopic  examination, 
a certain  amount  of  negative  chromatic  aberration  is  pur- 
posely produced  by  the  objective  to  counter-balance  the 
positive  chromatic  aberration  of  the  eye-piece.  To  use 
the  words  of  a great  authority  on  this  subject—'1  Thus  it 
appears  that  the  positive  aberration  of  the  eye-glass  is 
exactly  equal  to  the  negative  aberration  of  the  field-glass 
and  object-glass  taken  together,  so  that  the  one  exactly 
neutralizes  the  other." 

There  is  another  effect  produced  by  the  eye-glass  : the 
images,  which  are  slightly  concave  before  reaching  it,  and 
after  having  passed  through  the  field-glass,  are  rendered 
straight  and  flat  by  the  passage  of  the  rays  through  the 
eye-glass. 

Speaking  on  this  same  subject,  and  quoting  from  Mr. 
Shadbolt,  another  great  authority  says — “ Allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  difference  between  the  visual  and  chemi- 
cal foci  in  microscopical  objectives,  which  are  always  over- 
corrected.  The  requisite  distance  depends  on  the  power 
of  the  objective  used,  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  on 
the  mode  of  illumination.”  This  refers  to  the  use  of  the  ob- 
jective without  the  eye-piece,  and  a great  deal  of  very  care- 
ful adjustment  and  a number  of  delicate  trials  must  be  made 
before  even  an  approximate  idea  of  the  correction  needed 
for  the  variation  between  the  visual  and  actinic  foci  can 
be  obtained.  Other  operators  have  compassed  the  same 
result — id  cut,  produced  good  pictures  without  the  use  of 
the  eye-piece — by  employing  objectives  constructed  speci- 
ally for  photographic  work  ; and  some  makers  actually 
supply  correctors  with  their  objectives,  whereby  these 
said  objectives  can  be  used  for  photo-micrography  with- 
out the  aid  of  an  eye-piece.  Very  little,  or  no  difference 
is  perceptible  in  the  results  obtained  by  either  of  the 
three  methods  ; but  there  are  certain  practical  advantages 
accompanying  the  use  of  the  eye-piece,  which  render  its 
employment  advantageous.  In  the  first  place,  if  we  pos- 
sess an  objective  which  gives  a satisfactory  view  of  any 
given  object  when  used  microscopically,  we  may  be  sure 
of  obtaining  a similar  picture,  if  this  objective  be  used 
photographically  in  conjunction  with  the  same  eye-piece. 
Secondly,  the  use  of  the  eye-piece  obviates  two  glaring 
defects,  which  show  themselves  frequently  in  photo- 
micrographs produced  by  the  objective  alone — viz.  (a) 
inequality  in  the  illumination  of  the  field  ; and  (6)  reflec- 
tion from  the  interior  of  the  tube.  S.  Uottone. 


Dromtougs  of  Jbrictits. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

The  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  present  session  was  held  in  the 
Exhibition  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  on  Tuesday  last, 
Nov.  10th,  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the 
Society  : — G.  Bankart,  H.  Bliss,  Major  J.  Boord,  H.  Bolden, 
T.  Bowker,  H.  H.  Cameron,  George  P.  Cartland,  Sidney  Cast- 
bourne,  Arthur  Hanult  Clarke,  J.  Montague  Copeland,  M.  B. 
Copland,  Harry  Clifford,  Richard  Benyon  Croft,  R.N.,  F.R.M.S., 
F.  W.  Edwards,  A.  C.  Farnworth,  S.  Herbert  Fry,  J.  P.  Gibson, 
D.  E.  Goddard,  W.  E.  Gray,  T.  A.  Green,  W.  H.  Hislop,  Richard 
T.  Irwin,  Rev.  H.  Victor  Macdona,  M.A.,  Robert  Pinkney,  Clive 
F.  Pritchard,  E.  B.  Reeve,  J.  B.  Robinson,  H.  Abercrombie 
Room,  A.  Shuttleworth,  W.  A.  Skill,  Ernest  G.  Spiers,  Charles 
Edward  Spurling,  IV.  J.  Stillman,  A.  C.  Stock,  Henry  Symonds, 
A.  Taylor,  and  VV.  H.  Walker. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  his  pleasing  duty  to  present  those 
medals  which  had  been  awarded  by  the  jurors.  He  felt  sure 
that  anyone  who  looked  round  the  walls  would  see  that  any  one 
of  the  medals  must  have  been  well  earned  ; and  in  a few  appro- 
priate and  encouraging  remarks  to  each  recipient,  he  handed 
medals  to  the  following  gentlemen,  the  catalogue  number  of 
each  success  being  here  given : — Autotype  Company,  507  ; 
Aunan  and  Swan,  60S  ; F.  Beasley,  J tin.,  259;  F.  M.  Brown- 
rigg,  92  ; W.  J.  Byrne,  221  : Hector  Colard,  354  ; Seymour 
Conway.  183  ; J.  Lafayette,  320;  W.  N.  Malby,  53U  ; W.  Muller, 
101  ; Wilson  Noble,  308  ; H.  P.  Robinson,  74  ; School  of  Military 
Engineering  (per  Capt.  Maycock),  254  ; Rudolph  Schuster,  800  ; 
Henry  Stevens,  47  ; VV.  J.  Stillman,  339  ; Mansell  J.  Swift,  510  ; 
W.  Symonds,  128  ; John  Terras,  526  ; W.  Wainwright,  Jun., 
348  ; W.  H.  Walker,  706  ; and  Leon  Warnerke,  783. 

The  Chairman,  in  alluding  to  pictures  of  especial  merit,  said 
that  the  non -awarding  of  medals  in  some  cases  may  have  caused 
some  pain,  and  it  was  a painful  task  for  the  Jury  sometimes.  In 
the  present  instance,  however,  when  he  received  the  numbers 
from  each  J uror  he  found  that  their  report  agreed  very  closely 
indeed.  Among  the  pictures  he  should  like  to  have  bestowed 
medals  upon  were  those  of  R.  Slingsby,  E.  Smithells  (at  Riving- 
ton),  West  and  Sons  (yachts),  Copeland’s  (New  Zealand  Views), 
H.  Trueman  Wood  (Alpiue  studies),  R.  Faulkner,  Thos.  G. 
Whaite,  G.  Hadley,  (“  Thinking  of  To-morrow’s  Meal  ”).  “ The 

Council  Chamber  of  the  Town  Hall,”  &c.  (J.  Gale)  was  awarded 
a medal  before  it  was  known  that  it  belonged  to  a Juror; 
and  W.  Cobb’s  street  views  of  Paris  were,  unfortunately,  labelled 
not  for  competition,  or  he  should  have  liked  to  have  given  him 
a medal.  He  then  spoke  of  the  labours  of  the  J ury — T.  Sebas- 
tian Davis,  J.  Paget,  J.  Spiller,  G.  L.  Addenbrooke,  E.  Dun- 
more,  J.  Gale  ; and  also  the  Hanging  Committee— Capt.  Abney, 
W.  Cobb,  T.  S.  Davis,  and  W.  England,  all  of  whom  deserved 
the  thanks  of  the  Society,  which  were  duly  accorded. 

Referring  to  the  success  of  this  year’s  Exhibition,  the  Chair- 
man said  that  notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  state  of  the 
weather  during  the  whole  term,  something  over  eight  thousand 
persons  had  been  admitted  up  to  date.  He  then  announced  as 
a presentation  to  the  Society  from  B.  B.  Turner,  a large  port- 
folio of  prints  by  the  calotyps  process,  made  between  the  years 
1843  and  1848, which  was  received  with  applause. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  J.  R.  Sawyer  to  read  a paper 
on  his  new  method  of  “ Photographic  Engraving,”  which  was 
accompanied  by  a demonstration  of  so  much  as  could  be  practi- 
cally illustrated  of  the  process  by  which  “ Autogravure  plates  ” 
were  produced. 

J.  R.  Sawyer  commenced  by  a brief  outline  of  the  plan  of 
Major-General  Waterhouse,  described  some  years  ago  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain, 
wherein  he  recommends  the  use  of  fine  sand,  crushed  glass,  or 
similar  substances,  to  be  imbedded  in  the  gelatine  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a suitable  grain.  Upon  these  lines  E.  Foxlee 
and  himself  (J.  R.  Sawyer)  had  been  experimenting,  with  the 
result  that  they  were  able  to  dispense  with  powdered  glass, 
fine  sand,  &c.,  by  incorporating  a substance  which  was  a con- 
ductor of  electricity  into  the  gelatine  film.  For  this  purpose 
they  used  finely  pulverized  graphite,  and  they  found  that  by 
dusting  fine  plumbago  on  the  surface  of  a dried  gelatine  print 
so  prepared,  they  could,  by  gentle  rubbing,  obtain  a perfect  sur- 
face for  elcctrotypiug.  Briefly,  the  process  described  was  as 
follows  : — A pigmented  tissue  containing  fiuely  pulverized  gra- 
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phite,  and  rendered  sensitive  to  light  l>y  means  of  potassium  or 
ammonium  dichromate,  is  printed  in  contact  with  an  ordinary 
negative,  as  in  carbon  piinting,  and  the  exposed  tissue,  after  a 
brief  soaking  in  cold  water,  is  developed  at  a temperature  of 
110°  F.,  a planished  plate  of  copper  being  employed  for  the 
support.  Those  parts  which  have  been  little  or  not  at  all  acted 
upon  by  light,  being  more  or  less  soluble  in  the  hot  water  deve- 
loper, become  in  a short  time  washed  nearly  free  from  pig- 
mented gelatine  and  graphite,  while  the  shadows  retain  these 
substances  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  caused  by  the  action 
of  light.  When  dry,  the  conductivity  of  the  surface  is  ensured 
by  rubbing  the  whole  gently  with  very  fine  electrotyper’s 
graphite,  which  allows  of  a perfect  electrotype  beiug  made.  In 
order  to  obtain  perfect  adhesion,  the  plate  is  varnished  at  the 
back,  except  an  inch  or  so  round  the  margins,  while  a deposit  of 
copper  is  deposited  upon  the  plate.  This  usually  occupies  an 
hour.  The  whole  of  the  back  is  then  varnished,  and  electro 
deposition  carried  on  for  about  twelve  days,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  electrotype  has  gained  sufficient  thickness  to  be  stripped 
and  printed  from  as  an  ordinary  engraved  copper  plate.  Strip- 
ping is  performed  by  filing  the  edges,  and  inserting  a thin  blade 
or  other  suitable  tool,  when  the  copper-electro  comes  away  with 
a perfect  impression  of  the  image.  The  arrangement  for  elec- 
trotyping shown  was  an  adaptation  of  the  Daniel’s  copper 
sulphate  form,  the  copper  plate  carrying  the  image  (the  anode) 
being  placed  between  two  copper  sheets  (cathodes),  and  the  whole 
suspended  ia  a fully  saturated  solution  of  copper  sulphate  plus 
ll.S04.  The  current  used  by  Mr.  Sawyer  is  that  which  he  ob- 
tains from  a small  dynamo,  the  positive  pole  of  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  film  plate. 

A number  of  prints  from  a plate  produced  in  this  way,  from 
one  of  G.  W.  Wilson’s  negatives  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  were 
handed  round,  as  well  as  plates  in  various  stages  of  preparation, 
and  the  manipulation  of  soaking  the  tissue,  mounting,  develop- 
ing, &c.,  was  demonstrated,  together  with  the  plan  of  suspending 
the  plates  in  the  battery  in  a mauner  best  calculated  to  secure 
equal  and  constant  action.  Some  further  details  regarding  the 
process  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  “ Patent  Intelligence,” 
in  the  present  number  (page  729). 

The  President  then  vacated  the  chair,  and  J.  Spii.ler,  F.C.S., 
occupied  it  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  the  prints  which  had  been 
passed  round,  and  said  that  by  putting  together  various  pro- 
cesses, they  had  a very  excellent  result.  The  use  of  graphite 
was  not  new  in  electrotyping,  and  the  process  contained  the 
germs  of  the  Prestch  and  Waterhouse  processes  ; but  where 
others  may  have  felt  dubious,  Mr.  Sawyer  had  succeeded.  Had 
any  deterioration  of  the  copper  taken  place  in  printing,  sufficient 
to  induce  Mr.  Sawyer  to  turn  his  attention  to  a nickel  coating  or 
steel  facing  of  the  plates,  especially  when  large  numbers  of 
prints  were  required  ? 

W.  England  inquired  if  the  ordinary  bichromate  bath  wa3 
employed  for  sensitizing  ? 

W.  Wainwright,  jun.,  wished  to  know  if  any  number  of  prints 
could  be  taken  from  the  finished  plates  shown. 

W.  Bedford  noticed  a rounding  of  shadows,  and  wished  to 
know  if  it  could  be  overcome,  or  was  it  due  to  a reproduced 
negative  ? 

And  the  Chairman  asked  if  the  medalled  pictures  of  the 
Autotype  Company  were  produced  by  the  process? 

J.  R.  Sawyer,  in  reply,  said  he  now  used  steel-faced  plate5. 
The  ordinary  bichromate  sensitizer  answered  well  enough  for  the 
tissue.  As  yet  they  did  not  know  how  many  impressions  could 
be  taken  from  one  plate.  The  rounding  of  image  about  certain 
shadows  was  attributable  to  the  negative  being  a reproduction. 
All  the  Company’s  exhibits  mentioned  were  by  this  particular 
process. 

A vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  Mr.  Sawyer, 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next  Monthly  Technical 
Meeting  will  bs  held  on  Tuesday,  the  2-1  th  inst.,  and  the  next 
Ordinary  Meeting  on  Tuesday,  December  8th.  It  was  also 
stated  that  the  Exhibition  will  elo3e  for  the  season  on  Saturday 
evening,  the  14th  inst. 


South  London  Photographic  Society. 

The  annual  technical  meetiug  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in 
the  House  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John  Street,  Adclphi,  YV.C.,  on 
Thursday  eveuing,  the  5th  inst.,  \V.  Acki.and  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed, 


The  Chairman  announced  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
members  at  that  meeting  to  give  in  nominations  for  the  election 
of  officers,  which  would  take  place  in  December.  He  wished  to 
withdraw  from  his  position  as  President,  for  he  felt  that  he  could 
not  give  sufficient  time  to  promote  the  Society’s  interests,  but  he 
still  desired  to  remain  an  active  member. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (F.  A.  Bridge)  having  mentioned  the 
probability  of  other  vacancies,  the  following  nominations  were 
made : — 

President — H.  Trueman  Wood. 

Vice-President — E Dunmore. 

Committee — W.  Ackland,  H.  Compton,  J.  Downs. 

W.  M.  Ayres  then  exhibited  au  adjustable  flange  for  prevent- 
ing light  from  entering  a lens  by  means  of  the  diaphragm  slit. 
It  was  a ring  turned  in  mahogany,  and  recessed  on  one  side  in 
order  to  revolve  one  half  a turn  after  the  insertion  of  the  stop  ; 
by  this  means  stray  light  could  not  possibly  enter  the  tube. 

“ Urie's  Automatic  Exposing  Apparatus  ” was  next  shown  by 
Marion  and  Co.,  and  the  details  of  its  action  when  in  use  clearly 
set  forth  by  E.  C.  Spickernei.l,  who  said  it  was  the  outcome  of 
a difficulty  experienced  by  the  inventor  in  getting  equal  tones 
with  Alpha  paper,  and  which  was  attributable  to  unequal  ex- 
posure. Sufficient  Alpha  paper  was  carried  on  a spool  to  make 
five  hundred  C.D.Y.’s,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  cabinet  prints,, 
and  by  the  action  of  a drum  controlled  with  clock  weights,  the 
paper  passed  under  a negative  for  exposure,  aud  thence  to  a 
receiving  spool  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  machine.  By  means 
of  a lever  the  negative-frame  was  raised  while  the  paper  was  in 
motion,  and  clamped  tightly  in  contact  during  exposure  ; at  the 
same  time  two  gas  jets  at  a fixed  distance  above,  which  were  pre- 
viously emitting  a very  feeble  light,  became  automatically  raised 
to  their  full  illuminating  capacity,  and  remained  so  during  the 
period  of  exposure,  when  they  were  again  lowered  simultaneously 
with  the  change  of  paper.  Several  strips  of  prints  exposed  in 
this  way  were  handed  round,  and  it  was  advised  to  develop  and 
also  tone  the  strips  in  lengths  by  means  of  varnished  tin  dishes. 

W.  II.  Walker,  of  the  Eastman  Dry  Plate  and  Film  Co., 
described  the  ‘Eastman- Walker  Roll-Holder.”  He  spoke  of 
the  difference  between  previously  introduced  roller-slides,  and  that 
which  he  was  about  to  show,  and  which  he  said  they  preferred  to 
call  a roll-holder.  He  said  the  roll-holder  was  an  entire  instru- 
ment ; it  was  a frame  complete  in  itself,  and  could  be  adjusted  to 
any  camera.  The  advantage  of  such  an  arrangement  must  be 
apparent  to  all,  since  it  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  use  of 
ordinary  dark-slides  or  double  backs,  being  used  for  the  same 
camera.  He  then  took  one  of  the  roll-holders  apart,  and  ex- 
plained the  use  of  each  portion  before  it  was  passed  round  for 
examination,  and  said  that  the  frame  had  been  designed  in  its 
present  form  in  order  to  better  resist  the  great  strain  under 
which  the  paper  had  to  be  subjected.  A spool  of  coated  paper 
was  then  shown,  aud  some  comments  made  upon  the  smooth- 
ness of  its  surface.  The  impossibility  of  error  in  manipulating 
the  frame,  or  of  mixing  up  the  spools,  was  alluded  to,  as  well  as 
the  ease  with  which  exposed  portions  could  be  detached  for 
development  without  atl’ecting  the  resistance  break,  the  latter 
being  governed  by  a key.  The  plan  of  registering  by  winding 
until  four  distinct  clicks  had  sounded  for  the  larger  sizes,  and 
three  clicks  for  the  smaller,  was  drawn  attention  to,  and  some 
reasons  for  adopting  this  plan  were  given.  It  was  recommended 
that  a fresh  surface  should  not  be  brought  into  position  for  ex- 
posure until  it  was  required,  since  it  offered  a premium  for  dust 
to  settle  thereon,  and  so  caused  spots.  The  manner  of  detaching 
a spool  of  exposed  paper  and  packing  for  transmission  by  post  was 
illustrated. 

H.  Compton  inquired  how  the  cut  sheets  were  kept  in  position, 
aud  in  reply  was  informed  that  the  films  were  laid  surface  up- 
wards on  a board  of  suitable  size,  and  a metal  frame  held  the 
paper  flat.  These  were  introduced  into  the  dark-slide  as  an 
ordinary  plate  would  be.  The  speaker  (\\T.  H.  Walks- r)  then 
alluded  to  the  apparent  freedom  from  fog  in  paper  negatives,  as 
compared  with  glass  plates,  and  referred  to  instances  where  good 
negatives  were  obtained  on  paper  from  the  same  emulsion  which, 
on  glass,  gave  a fogey  image.  This  he  attiibuted  to  a crushing 
of  the  silver  bro  nide  in  cantaat  with  the  hard  surface  of  the 
glass,  and  the  tenacity  of  gelatine  on  glass  ; he  ha  l noticed  that 
whenever  a strong  positive  image  was  seen  on  the  back  of  a 
plate,  the  negative  was  nothing  but  fog,  and  lie  did  not  know 
what  else  to  attribute  it  to,  except  th  at  the  particles  had  beccm  ■ 
crushed. 

A Member  inquired  if  it  would  be  possible  to  make  use  of  the 
large  rolls  on  a small  camera — say  half-plate  ? 
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W.  H.  Wai.kf.u  : Yes,  it  could  be  done,  but  it  would  be 
hardiy  suitable  for  commercial  purpose* ; and  in  reply  to  a 
second  question  from  the  previous  speaker,  it  was  stated  that  by 
masking  one  half  in  the  camera,  the  other  portion  might  be 
exposed. 

J.  M.  Copeland  referred  to  a possible  difficulty  in  focussing, 
and  wished  to  know  if  any  necessary  alteration  of  an  existing 
camera  to  suit  the  roll-holder  would  interfere  with  the  use  of 
ordinary  double  backs.  He  also  thought  the  paper  negatives 
would  become  rotten  by  storing. 

Some  extracts  from  the  Company’s  prospectus  were  quoted  in 
reply. 

E.  Dunmore,  speaking  in  regard  to  the  commercial  use  of 
paper  negatives,  inquired  if  there  was  anything  to  prevent  red 
spots  appearing  from  contact  with  the  silver  paper  in  printing  ; 
otherwise,  with  constant  use  they,  like  unvarnished  gelatine 
negatives  on  glass,  would  soon  become  worthless. 

W.  H.  Walker  could  see  no  reason  why  paper  negatives 
should  be  so  atlected  ; he  had  never  seen  any  spots  in  their 
oldest  negatives  from  contact  with  silver  paper ; and  that  might 
be  prevented  by  the  process  of  rendering  them  translucent  with 
castor  oil.  Lately  they  had  adopted  common  vetrinary  vaseline 
instead  of  the  castor  oil,  and  found  it  easier  to  work  ; but  paper 
negatives  could  be  varnished  by  means  of  an  atomiser. 

S.  G.  B.  Wollaston  hid  recently  taken  720  prints  from  one  of 
his  negatives  made  with  the  Eastman  paper,  and  there  was  an 
absence  of  the  spots  referred  to. 

S.  H.  Fry  remarked  that  from  a considerable  experience  in 
printing  from  another  make  of  bromide  paper,  he  had  not  met 
with  spots. 

J.  Traill  Taylor  inquired  if  the  Eastman  Company  had  tried 
making  their  paper  negatives  translucent  with  Canada  balsam 
dissolved  in  benzole. 

W.  H.  Walker  : No.  In  some  earlier  experiments  they  had 
used  it,  but  not  for  finished  negatives. 

J . Traill  Taylor  said  that  a few  weeks  ago  he  was  present  at 
a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New 
York,  when  Prof.  Newton  projected  upon  the  screen  a number  of 
transparencies,  fully  half  of  which  were  from  paper  negatives, 
and  no  one  discovered  any  difference  so  far  as  grain  was  con- 
cerned. It  was  not  until  the  slides  had  been  shown  a second 
time,  and  those  from  paper  pointed  out,  that  the  meeting  became 
aware  of  the  fact. 

E.  Foxlke,  referring  to  the  permanence  of  paper  negatives, 
spoke  of  a series  of  calotype  negatives  made  in  India  twenty-six 
years  ago,  being  recently  shown  at  the  Photograpic  Club,  not  one 
of  which,  he  said,  exhibited  any  signs  of  deterioration. 

Similar  experiences  were  mentioned  by  other  members. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  next  drew  attention  to  Reynolds  and 
Branson’s  “ Universal  Photographic  Shutter.”  It  somewhat 
resembled  the  “ Phoenix,”  but  possesses,  in  addition,  for  rapid 
exposures,  a very  effective  form  of  simple  drop-shutter,  giving 
approximately  correct  exposures  of  \ to  ^ of  a second.  A neat 
view-meter  from  the  same  firm  was  also  shown. 

Two  forms  of  cardboard  dry  plate  boxes  by  Arundel  and 
Marshall  were  then  passed  round  for  examination.  The  pecu- 
liarity in  these  boxes  was  that  of  employing  square  zinc  grooves, 
and  in  one  example  backing  the  metallic  grooves  with  a sunk 
block  to  facilitate  raising  the  plates. 

Some  examples  of  portraiture  taken  at  night  by  the  “ Photo- 
lux ” process  of  J.  A.  Langton,  followed  ; after  which  the  room 
was  darkened  to  enable  \V.  J,  Cox,  of  the  Eastman  Dry  Plate  and 
Film  Company,  to  demonstrate  the  development,  &c.,  of  their 
paper  negatives,  the  result  of  which  was  eminently  satisfactory. 
The  soda  developer  was  employed  according  to  their  formulae — 
in  one  solution  only ; it  had  been  made  three  weeks,  and  was  but 
very  slightly  discoloured.  The  importance  of  using  boiling 
water  and  sodium  carbonate  was  pointed  out.  Wollaston’s 
diaphragmatic  shutter  was  next  shown  by  the  inventor,  who 
gave  a detailed  description  of  its  construction.  The  diaphragm, 
which  works  in  a tube,  takes  the  place  of  that  supplied  by  the 
opticians  with  the  lenses,  and  exposure  can  be  regulated  by 
means  of  a screw  from  of  a second  to  several  minutes. 

1 lie  Chairman  briefly  dwelt  upon  the  advantages  of  paper 
negatives  for  amateurs,  and  the  j erfect  results  that  could  be 
obtained  in  that  manner.  He  then  referred  to  the  other  exhibits 
that  had  been  brought  before  the  meeting,  anil  asked  for  a very 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Eastman  Company  and  other  ex- 
hibitors, which  was  accorded.  The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 
The  usual  weekly  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  5th  inst., 
A.  Mackie  in  the  chair. 

A.  L.  Henderson  explained  a method  of  cutting  prints  to  size. 
For  this  purpose  he  used  a set  of  parallel  rulers  graduated  in 
lOths  ; a "f"' piece  was  attached  at  right  angles,  similarly  marked. 
The  size  of  the  print  beiug  decide'd  upon,  each  print  could  be 
accurately  cut  to  guage.  Mr.  Henderson  also  passed  round  two 
negatives  he  had  taken  by  gas-light  of  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain ; a rectilinear  lens  was 
used ; the  exposure,  two  and  a-half  minutes  with  J_  stop. 

A series  of  negatives  of  the  moon  (taken  by  Captain  J.  Long) 
was  shown  by  J.  J.  Briginshaw.  A telescope,  six  and  a-half  feet 
focus,  was  used  with  an  exposure  of  half  a second. 

J.  Stuart,  of  Edinburgh,  exhibited  a finder  for  instantaneous 
work,  which  did  not  require  to  be  brought  close  to  the  eye — the 
image  being  seen  on  a ground  -glass  screen  of  about  one  inch 
square — a small  biconvex  lens  being  employed  of  about  two 
inch  focus. 


Sheffield  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  meeting  was  held  at  the  Masonic  Hall,  on  Tuesday, 
the  3rd  inst.,  W.  B.  Hatfield  in  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  and  balance  sheet  were  passed,  Messrs. 
Winder  and  Furness  were  elected  members. 

The  monthly  competition  was  adjourned  until  December. 

An  interesting  discussion  arose  on  the  merits  of  various  makes 
of  plates  for  transparencies,  and  the  President  exposed  anl 
developed  one  (Mawson’s),  which  was  afterwards  thrown  upon 
the  screen,  and  proved  very  successful. 

A number  of  slides,  the  production  of  members,  were  then 
shown  with  the  Society’s  lantern,  and  a most  enjoyable  evening 
spent. 


Hyde  Amateur  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  wa3  held  in  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tution on  Wednesday  evening,  the  4th  inst.  The  rules  as  re- 
vised by  the  committee  were  accepted. 

Mr.  McCi.kan  showed  some  transparencies  which  he  had  made 
by  using  iodised  gelatine  instead  of  iodised  collodion  in  the  silver 
bath.  The  results  were  fairly  good,  and  Mr.  McClean  promised 
to  give  a description  of  the  process  at  the  next  meeting. 

F.  W.  Chektham  then  proceeded  to  give  a practical  demon- 
stration on  the  making  of  wet  plate  transparencies.  He  first 
showed  how  to  make  up  a silver  bath,  and  explained  how 
to  keep  it  in  good  order  when  in  use.  He  then  proceeded 
to  clean  a plate,  coat  it  with  collodion,  and  smutize  in  the 
silver  bath.  The  plate  was  afterwards  exposed  by  copying 
through  the  camera,  the  method  of  illumination  being  a sciopti- 
con  lantern  lighted  by  the  lime  light.  The  exposure  given  was 
two  minutes.  During  development,  Mr.  Cheetham  said  that  the 
great  objection  to  wet  plate  transparencies,  in  his  opinion,  had 
been  the  want  of  transparency  in  the  shadows.  This  objection 
he  had  overcome  by  using  a special  developer  (which  he  des- 
cribed). After  development,  the  picture  was  shown  on  the 
screen.  The  result  was  good,  and  the  members  expressed  much 
admiration. 

Councillor  Horsfiki.d  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  demonstration  ; and  in  seconding,  Dr.  Sidkbotham 
said  that  he  had  had  experience  in  both  processes,  and  had  of 
late  been  much  in  favour  of  the  dry  gelatino-chloride  process 
for  transparencies,  but  Mr.  Cheetham ’s  success  inclined  him  to 
try  the  wet  plate  again. 


Glasgow  Photographic  Association. 

A general  meeting  was  held  in  the  Philosophical  Society’s 
Rooms,  207,  Bath  Street,  on  Thursday,  Nov.  6th,  the  President, 
Mr.  Lang,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  question-box  contained  a question  asking  for  information 
as  to  the  most  suitable  battery  for  producing  light  equal  to  3,000 
caudles  for  photographic  use.  A number  of  members  gave  it  as 
their  opinion  that  a light  of  such  power  could  only  be  produced 
by  a dynamo-electric  machine,  as  the  number  of  cells  for  a 
battery  would  be  so  great  as  to  be  impracticable. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  John  Stuart  to  read  his 
paper  on  “ Silver  Printing  ” (see  page  726.) 
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Mr.  Dodd  asked  if  Mr.  Stuart  thought  that  pictures  would  be 
as  permanent  when  a weak  silver  bath  was  used  as  they  would 
be  with  a stronger. 

Mr  Stuart  said  that  with  the  papers  now  in  the  market  much 
weaker  silver  baths  could  be  used  than  formerly,  and  he  found 
that  with  the  strength  he  had  mentioned  superior  prints  were 
got  thau  when  a stronger  bath  was  used. 

Mr.  Urie  thought  that  we  were  not  keeping  up  with  the  times 
by  continuing  to  use  silver  printing.  He  thought  that  as  good, 
if  not  superior,  work  could  be  produced  on  the  quick  printing 
papers  as  had  ever  been  produced  by  the  old  silver  printing 
process.  Handing  up  a number  of  developed  prints,  printed  by 
his  automatic  printing  machine,  the  speaker  said  that  such  prints 
could  be  produced  at  the  rate  of  huudreds  per  day,  of  an  abso- 
lute uniformity. 

Mr.  Stuart  said  that  iu  America  he  had  seen  an  automatic 
printing  machine  for  silver  prints  at  work  ; the  atmosphere  there 
being  so  clear  that  with  the  ordinary  process  prints  could  be 
obtained  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  aud  with  this  machine, 
the  printer  had  only  to  set  it  goiug,  and  return  when  the  roll  of 
paper  had  all  been  exposed  so  as  to  wash  and  tone  them.  He 
envied  very  much  the  rapidity  with  which  printing  could  be 
done  in  that  country.  Mr.  Stuart  then  inquired  whether  any  of 
those  present  could  tell  him  how  to  take  silver  stains  out  of 
gelatine  negatives  ; but  no  one  could  suggest  a cure. 

A good  deal  of  discussion  took  place  in  regard  to  the  fading  of 
prints,  a number  of  members  giving  incidents  of  fading  that  had 
occurred  in  their  practice. 

The  Wcnham  gas-lamp  was  shown  by  Mr.  Lang,  who  also 
described  it.  There  was  also  shown  another  lamp  of  a similar 
pattern,  known  as  the  “ Bower  Light,”  this  latter  being  de- 
scribed by  its  inventor,  Mr.  Joshua  Horton.  Both  lamps  give 
most  excellent  lights,  with  very  small  consumption  of  gas. 

A series  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson’s  photographs,  kindly  lent  by 
him,  were  exhibited  and  very  much  admired  by  the  members, 
both  for  their  artistic  aod  technical  excellence. 

A number  of  negatives  and  prints  were  sent  by  Messrs. 
Warnerke  and  Company,  showing  some  excellent  results  cn 
their  single  aud  double-coated  negative  tissue.  The  picture,  by 
Mr.  VVaruerke,  which  received  a medal  at  Pall  Mall  Exhibition, 
was  considered  to  show  that  the  tissue  might  be  got  to  produce 
as  good  results  as  from  glass  negatives. 

A sample  of  the  substitute  for  glass,  prepared  by  the  late 
Mr.  Walter  Woodbury,  and  on  the  perfecting  of  which  he  was 
engaged  shortly  before  his  death,  was  examined  by  the  Society. 

Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

Lantern  Hict ion. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  above  section  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
the  28tli  inst.,  in  the  large  room  of  the  Memorial  Hall,  which 
was  attended  by  abo  it  six  hundred  members  and  friends.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  W.  I.  Chadwick  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Society),  who  gave  an  inaugural  address,  in  which  he  first  ex- 
plained the  objects  of  the  Section : they  were  not  to  be  too 
technical  ; the  intention  was  to  m dee  them  popular  and  enjoyable 
to  members  and  their  friends,  and  as  the  members  had  the  privi- 
lege of  introducing  as  many  lady  friends  as  they  liked  to  each 
meeting,  it  was  hoped  they  would  be  appreciated  aud  well 
attended.  The  meetings  had  been  arranged  to  take  place  on  the 
fourth  Wednesday  in  each  month,  from  September  to  March  in- 
clusive, and  a Special  Committee  were  entrusted  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  the  Section  (subject  to  the  approval  of  the  General 
Council).  Mr.  Chadwick  gave  a retrospective  sketch  of  photo- 
graphy, in  which  he  called  back  many  of  the  dark  days  of  the 
black  art,  with  some  of  hi3  own  experiences  in  the  wet  process, 
when  he  used  to  carry  bis  bath  wherever  he  went,  aud  a tent  to 
shield  him  from  the  public  gaz a during  the  process  of  “ dipping.” 
He  alluded  to  the  various  dry  processes,  from  the  earliest  to  the 
present  gelatiuo-bromide  process,  and  concluded  by  another 
historical  sketch  of  the  magic-lantern.  He  then  proceeded 
to  show  the  development  of  the  photographic  image  by  means 
of  the  lantern,  first  of  all  explaining  the  chemical  action,  and 
showing  tlie  difference  between  po  i'ives  and  negatives  upon  the 
screen.  He  coated  a glass  plate  with  collodion  emulsion,  dried 
it  (over  a spirit  lamp),  aud  printed  it  in  contact  with  a negative 
by  the  light  of  the  lantern.  Then  a tank  containing  the  deve- 
loping solution  was  placed  in  the  lantern,  with  a ruby  glass 
between  it  and  the  light,  and  the  exposed  plate  dropped’  iu  the 
solution.  \ ery  soon  the  image  began  to  appear  on  the  screen, 
and  when  development  bad  proceeded  sufficiently,  another  tank 
was  substituted  for  that  in  which  the  development  had  been 


conducted  containing  clearing  solution,  and  the  plate  was  placed 
iu  this  (the  ruby  glass  having  been  removed).  The  demonstra- 
tion was  most  successful  and  highly  appreciated,  the  picture 
developed  being  a portrait  of  the  lecturer. 

A series  of  pictures  thrown  upon  the  screen  by  J.  R.  Greatorex 
followed.  They  included  some  magnificent  Alpine  views  by  Mr. 
Donkin.  Then  came  a series  by  Mr.  Gale;  these  were  a very 
different  class  of  subjects,  some  of  which  were  thought  to  be  un- 
rivalled for  artistic  composition.  These  were  followed  by  a 
few  slides  from  W.  Brooks,  of  Reigafe. 

Wood  bury  types  were  next  shown,  and  to  illustrate  the  differ- 
ences of  colour  that  could  be  obtained  by  this  process,  two  slides 
of  the  moon  were  shown,  one  printed  in  the  ordinary  photo- 
graphic sepia  colour,  aud  another  print  from  the  same  negative 
in  blue  iuk.  The  next  slide  almost  amounted  to  a curiosity  : it 
was  a Nile  boat  on  the  Niagara  Falls  ; and  after  a fair  selection 
of  Woodbury  slides  had  been  shown,  a number  by  Wilson,  Valen- 
tine, and  York  were  exhibited,  and  concluded  by  specimeu  slides 
on  Cowan’s  gelatiuo-cbloride  plates. 

During  the  exhibition  of  these  slides  Mr.  Chadwick  described 
them,  more  from  a photographic  point  of  view  than  any  graphic 
description  of  the  subjects,  and  by  certain  views  showed  how 
photography  could  mislead  one  who  did  not  understand  or  make 
allowances  for  perspective  ; then  by  a photograph,  and  what  was 
considered  as  a good  and  well-executed  hand-painting  of  the 
same  subject,  illustrated  how  the  artist  of  the  pencil  and  brush 
could  lead  us  astray  altogether. 

Several  novelties  iu  lantern  appliances  were  laid  upon  the 
table. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Lantern  Section  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday,  November  25th,  which  will  be  an  exhibition  of 
members’  work.  Slides  to  be  sent  in  not  later  than  Monday, 
November  23rd.  Address  J.  R Greatorex,  Hon.  Sec.  Lantern 
Committee,  Memorial  Hall,  Manchester. 


The  Photographic  Club. 

On  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  November,  the  Annual  Genera 
Meeting  took  place.  The  sixth  annual  report  and  the  yearly 
balance  sheet  were  read,  showing  a considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  members  and  augmentation  of  the  funds.  The 
possession  of  an  excellent  and  well-fitted  laboratory  free  to  all 
the  members  for  experimental  photography  ; an  optical  lantern 
for  use  with  the  lime  light,  made  expressly  for  the  Club,  with 
many  adaptations  and  improvements,  and  which  is  ready  for  use 
any  evening  that  the  members  may  desire  for  the  exhibition  of 
transparencies,  &c.,  have  proved  great  attraction*.  The  excellent 
collection  of  photographic  literature  lent  for  home  reading  to  the 
members,  has  been  fully  appreciated.  An  exhibition  of  photo- 
graphs taken  duriug  the  Saturday  afternoon  and  Rank  Holiday 
outings  was  extemporized,  and  proved  so  successful  that  a similar 
exbibiion  is  proposed  for  the  first  Wednesday  in  the  coming 
year.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  comparative  smallness  of  the 
subscriptions,  combined  with  the  advantages  offered  (especially 
to  amateurs),  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  unqualified  prosperity 
that  has  been  and  continues  to  attend  this  Association  ever  since 
its  establishment  in  18/9,  and  it  bids  fair  to  become  in  the  future 
not  only  a useful  but  an  iudispensible  institution. 


®alh  in  tjje  Sfubio. 

Society  of  Arts  Sessional  Arrange  ients.— The  first 
meeting  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-second  Session  of  the 
Society  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  the  18th  November,  when 
the  opening  address  will  be  delivered  by  Sir  Frederick  Abel,  Chair- 
man of  the  Council.  Previous  to  Christmas  there  will  be  four  or- 
dinary meetings,  in  addition  to  the  opening  meeting.  The  fol- 
lowing arrangements  have  been  made  : — Prof.  Silvanus  P.  Thom- 
son, “Apparatus  for  the  Automatic  Extinction  of  Fires.”  Prof. 
Francis  Elgar,  LLD.,  F.R  S.E.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  “The  Load  Line 
of  Ships.’’  F.  Edward  Ilulme,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A.,  “Technical  Art 
Teaching."  Dr.  C.  Meyinott  '1  idy,  “ The  Treatment  of  Sewage.” 
C.  V.  Boys,  “Calculating  Mach  nes.”  Major Teinpler,  “ Improve- 
ments in  Balloons.  ’ George  Clnlow,  “ The  History  ard  Manufac- 
ture of  Playing  Cards.”  W.  H.  Preece,  F.R.S.,  “ Domestic  Elec- 
tric Lighting.”  Prof.  R.  Meldola,  F.C.8.,  “ The  Scientific  Deve- 
lopment of  the  Coal  Tar  Industry.”  Foreign  and  Colonial 
Section — The  meetings  of  this  section  will  take  place  ou  the 
following  Tuesday  evenings,  at  eight  o’clock  : — January  26, 
February  16,  March  2,  23,  April  13,  May  18.  Applied  Chemistry 
and  Physics  Section — The  meetings  of  this  section  will  take 
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place  on  the  following  Thursday  evenings  at  eight  o’clock 
January  28,  February  11,  25,  March  11,  April  8,  May  13. 
Indian  Section — The  meetings  of  this  section  will  take  place  on 
the  following  Friday  evenings,  at  eight  o’clock : — January  22, 
February  19,  March  19,  April  2,  May  7,  21.  Cantor  lectures — 
The  first  course  will  be  on  “ The  Microscope,”  by  John  Mayall, 
Jun.  Lecture  I. — November  23,  Origin  of  the  microscope  : Its 
construction  to  the  date  of  the  application  of  achromatism. 
Reflecting  microscopes.  Lecture  II. — November  30,  Modern 
microscopes:  Peculiarities  of  construction  (1)  in  general  form, 
and  (2)  for  special  observations.  Lecture  III. — December  7, 
Binocular  microscopes.  Demonstiation  microscopes.  Lecture 
IV. — December  14,  Objectives,  oculars,  and  accessory  apparatus. 
Lecture  V. — December  21,  the  desiderata  of  a modern  micro- 
scope as  exemplified  by  English,  Continental,  and  American 
models.  Curiosities  in  microscope  construction.  The  second 
course  will  be  on  “ Friction,”  by  Prof.  H.  S.  Hele  Shaw.  The 
third  course  will  be  on  “ Science  Teaching,”  by  Prof.  S.  Guthrie. 
The  fourth  course  will  be  on  “ Petroleum  and  its  products,”  by 
Boverton  Redwood.  The  fifth  course  will  be  on  “ The  Arts  of 
tapestry-making  and  Embroidery,”  by  Allen  S.  Cole.  The 
sixth  and  concluding  course  will  be  on  Animal  mechanics,”  by 
B.  W.  Richardson.  Juvenile  Lectures — Two  juvenile  lectures  on 
“ Waves  ” will  be  given  by  Prof.  Silvanus  P.  Thompson  on 
Wednesday  evenings,  December  30,  1885,  and  January  6,  1886. 

City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  fou  the  Advance- 
ment of  Technical  Education. — The  presentation  of  scholar- 
ships, prizes,  and  certificates,  by  Alderman  Sir  Robert  Nicholas 
Fowler,  will  take  place  at  the  Salters’  Hall,  St.  Swithin's  Lane, 
E.C.,  on  Wednesday,  December  9th,  at  7.30  o’clock.  The  Lord 
Mayor  will  preside. 

A New  Society. — The  “Scottish  Science  and  Art  Photo- 
graphic Conference  ” has  been  founded  in  Edinburgh,  for  the 
purpose  of  disseminating  the  principles  and  practice  of  art  and 
photography,  and  to  spread  among  its  members  a knowledge  of 
whatever  in  optical  or  physical  science,  or  the  fine  arts,  may 
help  to  promote  that  object.  Meetings  to  be  held  at  5,  Saint 
Andrew's  Square,  Edinburgh,  on  the  evening  of  the  last  Thurs- 
day in  the  month.  Subscription,  10s.  6d.  per  annum  ; entrance 
fee,  5s. 

The  Art  Amateur. — This  is  a monthly  American  publication 
of  considerable  merit,  which  is  now  to  be  simultaneously  pub- 
lished in  London.  The  November  number,  which  is  before  us, 
contains  numerous  sketch  studies  by  artists  of  reputation  and 
ability,  and  numerous  high-class  wood-engravings.  Besides  these 
features  there  is,  in  the  letter-press  portion,  abundance  of  matter 
calculated  to  interest  the  amateur  or  professional  artist.  It  is 
published  at  4,  Adelaide  Street,  Charing  Cross,  and  the  subscrip- 
tion is  15s.  yearly. 

Grove’s  Moveable  Head  for  Tripods. — This  is  an  arrange- 
ment the  object  of  which  is  to  enable  tha  operator  to  point  his 
camera  in  any  required  direction  without  altering  the  position 
of  the  tripod  after  it  has  once  been  set  up.  A hollow  rod  of 
brass  is  suspended  by  a universal  joint  in  the  apex  of  the  tripod, 
and  a p'ate  is  screwed  to  the  top  of  the  rod,  the  camera  being 
screwed  to  the  plate  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  camera  is  then 
pointed  in  the  required  direction,  and  the  joint  clamped  by 
screws. 

A Lecture  on  Photography. — At  the  Somerville  Club  for 
M omen,  405,  Oxford  Street,  an  interesting  lecture  was  given  by 
Frederick  Greening,  on  November  10th,  the  title  of  the  lecture 
being,  “ Help  Rendered  to  Science  by  Photography.”  The 
lecturer  dwelt  upon,  and  explained,  the  importance  of  photo- 
graphy to  astronomy,  biology,  and  other  sciences,  and  his 
lecture  was  illustrated  by  photographs  of  various  subjects,  those 
of  the  nebula;  of  Orion,  of  the  sun  spots,  and  of  the  lines  of 
the  spectrum  being  especially  notable.  Miss  Raisin,  who  was 
in  the  chair,  proposed  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Greening, 
whom  she  referred  to  as  a practical  worker  in  astronomical, 
microscopical,  and  biological  photography. 

Abstract  of  Chapman  Jones’s  Lecture  at  the  Birkbeck 
Institute,  November,  11th. — Dilute  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is 
useful  for  ensuring  the  destruction  of  the  last  traces  of  hypo  or 
sulphite  of  soda  in  gelatine  films,  when  the  presence  of  a minute 
trace  of  either  would  vitiate  subsequent  work.  Carbon  is 
practically  unalterable,  except  by  actual  combustion,  hence  the 
permanency  of  carbon  prints.  “ Carbon  tissue,”  however,  is 
rat  ,-ly  prepared  with  only  carbon  for  the  pigment ; “ pigmented 
tissue  is  the  better  name  for  it.  Lamp-black  is  practically 
carbon,  and  is  got  from  the  smoke  of  burning  oil.  The  black 
condensed  on  a cold  surface  from  a gas  flame  is  far  more  valuable 


for  opticians.  Mixed  with  French  polish  or  negative  varnish 
that  is  not  too  thin,  it  forms  a good  varnish  for  giving  a dead 
black  to  wood  or  metal.  Sulphur  forms  sulphurous  acid  when 
burned,  and  in  sulphurous  acid  the  sulphur  has  only  taken  up 
two-thirds  the  amount  of  oxygen  that  satisfies  it — it  takes  up  the 
other  third  with  avidity  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Thus  it  is 
useful  in  the  pyro  developer,  retarding  very  greatly  its  darkening, 
and  quite  obviating  its  staining,  propensities.  The  compounds 
of  sulphurous  acid,  the’sulphites,  will  be  considered  in  the  sequel. 
Sulphuric  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol  is  useful  for  preparing  parchment 
paper  ; the  method  is  to  plunge  unsized  paper  into  the  acid, 
mixed  with  half  to  a quarter  its  volume  of  water,  and  then  to 
thoroughly  wash  it. 

Photogbafhic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the 
meeting  on  November  18,  1885,  will  be  on  “ The  Effect  of 
Varying  the  Apertures  of  Lenses  in  Landscape  Work.” 


Corrcspontmifs. 

*»•  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

A.  Sc  ott. — Considering  that  the  articles  to  which  you  refer  as  con- 
tributed ny  yourself  to  another  journal  have  been  duly  appreciated 
and  paid  for,  we  are  at  a loss  to  understand  why  you  make  the 
proposal  contained  in  your  letter.  We  cannot  entertain  it. 

J.  Gray. — Thank  you  for  the  lantern  slides  ; that  showing  the 
express  train  is  very  successful. 

W.  H.  & Co.— We  can  form  no  opinion  in  the  matter  from  your 

J. letter;  but  if  you  will  send  us  a set  of  your  price  lists,  it  is  just 
possible  that  we  may  find  something  in  them  which  will 
elucidate  the  point. 

G.  Davidson. — 1.  Treatment  with  moderately  strong  ammonia,  one 
part,  and  three  or  four  parts  of  water.  2.  There  is  not  any 
probability  of  failure  as  far  as  we  can  see  ; but  should  you 
experience  any  difficulty,  do  not  hesitate  to  write. 

W.  II.  B — We  cannot  tell  you  the  price,  but  believe  you  caa 
obtain  it  from  Shew,  of  88,  Newman  Street,  London,  W. 

W.  Dailley. — The  forthcoming  Year-Book  will  contain  the 
latest  and  best  information  on  the  subject. 

A.  Read. — 1.  That  mentioned  is  excellent,  and  we  do  not  think 
you  can  do  better.  2.  Quite  as  easy — perhaps  easier. 

A Foreign  Subscriber. — Treat  it  with  a moderately  strong  solu- 
tion of  ammonia — 1 part  of  ihe  strong  solution  in  3 of  water. 
This  will  dissolve  out  the  chloride  of  silver. 

McLennan. — 1.  They  possess  much  merit.  2.  It  is  very  efficient, 
and  very  little  power  is  required  to  drive  it ; perhaps  a twentieth 
of  a horse-power.  3.  There  is  no  publication  of  the  kind. 

Gelatine. — Full  information  has  appeared  in  the  News,  and  the 
latest  will  be  found  in  the  forthcoming  Year-Book. 

J.  W.  Lindt. — Let  us  know  what  information  you  require,  and 
we  will  do  our  best  to  furnish  it. 

Archer  Clarke. — Your  letter  of  complaint  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Jury  Commission.  It  is  useless  to  write  to  individual 
members  of  the  Jury. 

J.  N.  M. — We  like  the  matter,  but  the  burlesque  style  is  hardly 
suitable.  Perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  let  us  have  it  in  a 
plain  and  less  varnished  form. 

R.  F.  Dixon. — 1.  You  should  well  rinse  the  films  after  treatment 
with  the  alum.  Those  which  have  become  covered  with  a 
crystalline  deposit  are  probably  spoiled  (owing  to  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  gelatine) ; but  a bath  of  dilute  acetic  acid  may,  perhaps, 
remove  the  deposit  of  alumina,  resulting  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  alum.  2.  There  is  no  book  on  the  subject  in  print  at  the 
present  time.  3.  Aperture  and  focus  being  the  same,  the  expo- 
sure is  identical.  That  first  mentioned  is  the  best.  4.  Itdepends 
on  what  the  stains  are  ; tell  us  this,  and  we  will  do  our  best  to  help 
you  to  remove  them.  As  regards  silver  stains,  see  Dr.  Vogel’s 
article  on  p.  730. 

El).  J.  Hughes. — Fume  the  paper  with  ammonia,  and  rinse  well 
before  proceeding  to  tone. 

Merrett  Bros. — Most  gum  resins  contain  several  substances,  of 
which  one  or  more  dissolves  in  alcohol,  leaving  the  remainder  as 
a flocculent  deposit,  which  must  be  either  separated  by  filtration, 
or  by  standing  for  some  time  at  rest ; the  clear  supernatant  solu- 
tion can  then  be  poured  off  for  use.  It  is  necessary  to  use  strong 
alcohol  for  the  purpose.  Ordinary  methylated  spirit  is  gene- 
rally of  sufficient  strength  for  making  spirit  varnish. 


Cjic  |)bofognipfric  ftftas. 
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A WARNING  TO  DRY-PLATE  MAKERS. 
There  is  a matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  photo- 
graphers, which  we  think  it  well  to  bring  forward  at  this 
particular  time.  It  has  regard  to  the  amount  of  emul- 
sion which  is  spread  on  plates,  and  perhaps  our  remarks 
may  bear  more  directly  on  the  work  of  the  plate-maker 
than  on  that  of  the  actual  photographer. 

It  is  well  known  that  a film  of  a certain  thickness  is 
necessary,  if  it  be  desired  to  obtain  the  best  results.  This 
is  necessary  for  two  reasons  : in  the  first  place,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  sufficient  silver  in  the  film  to 
form  the  high-lights  of  the  image  after  reduction.  Indeed 
it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  margin  in  this 
matter,  otherwise  there  is  liable  to  be  no  distinction  in 
density  between  the  few  points  of  very  sparkling  brilliancy, 
which  go  more  to  make  a picture  than  almost  anything 
else,  and  the  lights,  which  are  a little  less  brilliant  than 
these.  Both  will  be  represented  in  the  print  as  one  tint 
approaching  to  white,  or,  if  the  negative  be  intensified, 
both  will  be  shown  quite  white.  In  either  case  the  effect 
is  very  bad  ; in  the  first  case  there  is  loss  of  brilliancy,  in 
the  second  case  there  results  hardness.  It  may  perhaps 
be  said  that  the  best  result  possible  is  not  produced  on  a 
plate  unless  the  film  is  so  thick  that  there  is  no  appear- 
ance at  all  of  the  developed  image  on  the  back. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a certain 
amount  of  opacity  in  the  film  to  prevent  halation,  which 
is  produced  chiefly  from  reflection  from  the  back  of  the 
glass.  It  is  all  very  well  for  plate-makers  to  point  out  to 
photographers  that  this  difficulty  can  be  overcome  by 
backing  the  plate3.  Photographers  will  not  back  plates 
for  ordinary  work. 

A good  way  of  testing  if  the  thickness  of  a film  is 
sufficient  to  give  the  required  opacity  is  the  following. 
The  film  is  wetted,  and  the  plate  is  placed  between  the 
observer  and  a bright  gas  or  lamp  flame.  If  the  Him  is 
thick  enough,  the  shape  of  the  flame  will  not  be  seen 
through  any  part  of  it ; in  other  words,  it  (the  film)  will 
be  translucent,  but  not  transparent.  Of  course  the  actual 
plate  experimented  or.  will  be  spoiled,  but  the  destruction 
of  one  plate  is  a small  matter  if  it  will  enable  the  photo- 
grapher to  determine  whether  he  will  be  wise  in  purchas- 
ing a batch  of  plates  or  not ; aud  if  he  desires  to  try  seve- 
ral, ho  may  use  any  safe  artificial  light  in  which  no  difl’us- 
ing  medium  is  used  ; in  which,  that  is  to  say,  the  flame 
of  the  light  is  visible.  But  with  the  safest  light  possible, 
the  examination  must  he  very  rapidly  performed  if  the 
plates  are  sensitive.  They  must  he  held  near  the  light, 
and  at  the  best  the  test  is  not  so  searching  as  with  an  un- 
covered light.  Of  course  the  plates  used  may  have  re- 
ceived an  exposure,  and  the  test  may  be  performed  imme- 
diately before  development,  so  that  there  is  no  waste. 


Plates  which  show  a flame  as  described  should  be  rejected, 
much  more  those  which  show  the  shape  of  the  flame 
through  the  film  whilst  it  is  dry. 

We  have  so  far  pointed  out  the  evils  which  result  from 
the  use  of  plates  too  thinly  coated,  and  the  readiest  way 
of  judging  of  a film  whether  or  not  it  is  thick  enough  ; and 
now  we  have  to  make  a somewhat  serious  charge  against 
plate  makers  in  general.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  the  average  opacity  of  the  films  of  plates  in  the 
market  has  greatly  fallen  oil’  during  the  last  few  years. 
One  cause  of  this  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  average  sensitiveness  of  plates  has,  during  the  same  few 
years,  considerably  increased,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
opacity  has  decreased,  apart  from  any  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  silver  used.  Every  oue  who  has  experimented 
with  emulsion  knows  that,  as  a rule,  increase  of  sensitive- 
ness means  decrease  of  opacity  and  covering  power. 

But  we  fear  that  this  is  not  the  only  cause ; that  besides 
this,  there  has  been  an  actual  tendency  to  save  silver  at 
the  expense  of  the  quality  of  the  films  produced.  This 
doubtless  is  due  to  the  keen  competition  between  the 
manufacturers,  and  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  evil 
results  arising  from  the  competitive  system  of  production, 
or,  as  some  economists  prefer  to  put  it,  the  system  of  pro- 
duction for  profit  instead  of  production  for  use.  The  temp- 
tation to  cut  down  the  amount  of  silver,  and  then  to  be 
able  to  undersell  a competitor  in  the  market,  is  doubtless 
great,  especially  as  the  effect  in  the  matter  of  deterioration 
in  the  quality  of  the  resulting  negatives  may  not  be 
noticeable  in  all  classes  of  work,  and  may  not  be  noticeable 
at  all  except  to  an  educated  eye. 

There  are  undoubtedly  makers  of  plates  who  have  not 
given  way  to  the  temptation  to  reduce  the  amount  of  silver, 
who  have,  indeed,  as  the  average  sensitiveness  of  their 
plates  increased,  increased  the  quantity  of  emulsion  spread 
on  them. 

We  were  in  conversation  with  one  of  these  some  little 
time  ago,  and  he  remarked  to  us : “ My  greatest  difficulty 
now  really  is  to  spread  a sufficiency  of  emulsion  on  the 
plates.  All  that  will  remain  on  them  after  the  most  care- 
ful coaxing  is  not  at  all  too  much.” 

This  matter  of  the  thickness  of  films  is  one  of  the  greatest 
importance  both  to  producers  and  to  consumers  at  all 
times  ; but  to  the  producer  of  films  on  glass,  perhaps  it 
has  never  beeu  of  so  great  importance  as  at  the  presjnt 
moment-,  when  there  seems  to  be  a great  probability  that 
glass  will  in  a great  measure  be  superseded  by  paper.  Oue 
of  the  greatest  faults  showing  itself  in  the  case  of  emulsion 
on  glass,  when  the  film  is  too  thin,  does  not  occur  in  the 
case  of  films  on  paper.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  balatiou. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the  introduction  of 
paper  films  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  fact  that,  taking  an 
average,  the  present  films  on  glass  issued  by  commercial 
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plate  makers  are  far  too  thiD.  Actual  halation,  as  it  is 
generally  understood,  does  not  in  all  cases  arise  from  thin- 
ness of  films,  but  merely  a degradation  of  dark  portions 
where  they  are  near  to  bright  lights,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  foliage  when  adjacent  to  a bright  sky.  We  noticed 
in  connection  with  the  late  exhibition  the  large  number  ol 
pictures  which  showed  this  defect.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed 
sometimes  in  the  case  of  portraits,  the  eyes  especially  being 
rendered  less  brilliant  than  they  should  be. 

It  would  of  course  be  entirely  out  of  place  to  name 
particular  makers  here  ; but  we  may  state  that  in  more 
than  one  case  a test  has  shown  that  not  more  than  half  the 
amount  of  bromide  of  silver  that  was,  four  years  ago,  is 
now  used.  Our  last  word  is  one  to  plate  makers,  warning 
them  that  unless  they  bethink  themselves  in  this  matter, 
they  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  aid  the  enterprising 
firms  who  are  pushing  the  sale  of  paper  films  as  a thing 
better  for  negative-making  than  glass. 


ALGIN  AND  OTHER  SUBSTANCES  FROM  SEA- 
WEED. 

Reference  to  algin  compounds  having  lately  been  made 
in  the  Photographic  News  (Notes,  page  648)  as  likely  to 
be  of  use  in  photography,  it  may  be  interesting  if  we  give 
a short  description  of  their  properties  and  mode  of  pre- 
paration. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  we  are  principally  indebted 
to  papers  read  by  E.  C.  C.  Stanford,  before  the  Chemical 
Society  in  1883,  and  before  the  Society  of  Chemical  In- 
dustry on  April  8,  1884,  for  our  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Algin  much  resembles  gelatine  in  many  of  its  properties, 
and,  as  its  name  implies,  it  is  produced  from  seaweed. 
The  principal  British  algae,  which  yield  this  body  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  are  the  Fuci  and  Laminariae.  Formerly 
these  seaweeds  were  collected,  and  burnt  so  as  to  yield 
kelp,  which  was  not  long  ago  the  principal  source  of 
iodine ; but  this  being  an  expensive  and  wasteful  process, 
has  been  abandoned  almost  entirely,  owing  to  cheaper 
sources  of  this  halogen  having  been  found. 

It  is,  by  the  inventor  of  the  algin  process,  proposed  to 
extract  the  soluble  salts  from  the  weed  by  maceration 
with  water,  all  the  iodine  salts  being  thus  obtained  in 
solution,  to  be  afterwards  treated  by  suitable  means  for 
the  extraction  of  iodine.  The  residual  weed,  unaltered  in 
appearance,  and  containing  the  peculiar  principle  named 
Algin , is  next  macerated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
whereby  it  becomes  greatly  swollen  through  the  setting 
free  in  the  interior  of  the  plant  of  alginic  acid,  in  the  form 
of  a colourless  jelly.  The  next  process  consists  in  soak- 
ing the  weed  in  cold  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  In 
twenty-four  hours  the  whole  plant  disintegrates,  and  forms 
a thick  gelatinous  mass,  the  cellular  fabric  of  the  plant 
being  completely  broken  up.  This  mass,  containing  only 
about  two  per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  is  too  thick  to  pour 
out.  It  is  heated,  if  necessary  diluted,  and  then  filtered 
through  linen  sacking.  The  cellulose,  which  constitutes 
10  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  original  air-dry  plant,  remains  in 
the  filtering  bags,  and  is  said  to  yield  a lough,  transparent 
paper,  the  qualities  of  which  at  once  suggest  its  being  of 
use  for  flexible  negatives. 

The  solution  running  from  the  filters  contains,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  algin,  in  the  form  of  alginate  of  soda,  some 
mucilage  and  dextrine.  Hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid 
is  added,  and  the  algin  separates  in  albuminous  flocks  as 
alginic  acid,  and  this  is  easily  washed  in  a filter  press.  If 
the  product  is  required  colourhss,  a little  bleaching  pow- 
der is  added  during  the  precipitation. 

Algin  forms  salts  with  the  metals,  those  of  the  alkalies 
and  magnesium  being  soluble  in  water  ; most  others  are  in- 
soluble. The  silver  salt  is  very  sensitive  to  light,  being 
rapidly  darkened  by  it,  which  suggests  this  second  pro- 


duct being  in  some  photographic  processes  substituted  for 
gelatine,  but  as  to  the  comparative  sensitiveness  of  algin- 
silver  compounds,  we  at  present  have  no  information. 
Algin  is  also  acted  on  in  the  same  way  as  gelatine  by  bichro- 
mates, which  render  it  insoluble  when  exposed  to  light. 
With  shellac,  algin  forms  a compound  somewhat  resem- 
bling gutta-percha  in  physical  properties,  and  numerous 
important  applications  may  be  expected.  In  the  soluble 
forms  (alginate  ot  soda,  potash,  &c.)  it  forms  in  solution  a 
viscous  fluid  much  resembliug  gum-arabic,  which,  when 
dried  by  suitable  means — that  is,  in  the  same  way  as  gela- 
tine— yields  a transparent,  elastic  film,  much  more  flexible 
than  gelatine  in  the  same  condition. 

It  is  precipitated  or  coagulated  by  alcohol  and  the 
strong  mineral  acids,  also  by  citric,  tartaric,  oxalic,  and 
some  other  organic  acids,  and  by  most  metallic  salts  except 
those  of  the  alkaline  metals  and  magnesium  ; but  not  by 
ether,  glycerine,  starch,  or  sugar  ; nor  by  acetic,  tannic, 
pyrogallic,  carbolic,  and  some  other  organic  acids.  The 
solution  of  algin  is  extremely  viscous,  a two  per  cent,  solu- 
tion being  semi-solid.  Alginic  acid  dries  to  a hard  body, 
very  much  resembling  horn.  Surely  these  bodies  possess 
abundance  of  properties  which  should  render  them  of 
great  service  to  photography,  and  probably  before  long 
we  shall  hear  of  their  being  utilised  by  photographers  ; 
especially  from  the  descriptions  we  have  of  it,  does  algic 
cellulose  paper  seem  likely  to  aid  those  who  are  seeking 
for  a substance  to  replace  glass  for  negatives— a tough  paper 
without  fibre.  Is  not  that  just  the  substance  we  are  in 
search  of  ? 


WITH  A CAMERA  IN  MEXICO. 

BV  E.  ERNEST  SILBROUGH. 

It  may  be  takeu  for  granted  that  a traveller  whose  only 
hobby  was  photography,  would  not  choose  Mexico  as  the 
best  field  for  its  pursuit.  To  the  geological  traveller,  how- 
ever, such  an  assertion  could  not  apply,  for  the  country  is 
so  rich  in  old  ruins  of  a deeply  interesting  nature,  that  to 
take  away  representations  of  them  would  surely  be  the 
second  best  (though  a very  long  second  best)  thing  to 
transporting  the  ancient  stones  themselves. 

But  though  Mexico  might  not  be  chosen  as  the  best 
ground  for  work  with  the  camera  to  other  individuals  than 
those  deep  in  the  lore  of  ancient  relics,  yet,  when  once  there, 
there  is  no  lack  of  subjects  on  which  to  uncap  the  lens. 
True  it  is  that  the  almost  vertical  sun  is  at  times  exceed- 
ingly unmanageable,  and  militates  against  that  pleasant 
chiaroscuro  which  we  can  get  here  in  our  much-vilified 
climate  ; but  from  this  drawback  comes  unmixed  joy  on 
such  occasions  as  the  sun  is  balked  in  its  flaring  intrusive- 
ness,  or  done  without,  through  the  kindly  offices  of  a 
passing  cloud. 

Clearer  air  than  that  which  fills  the  heavens  over  Mexico 
city  could  not  be  had,  and  therefore  such  things  as  instan- 
taneous street  pictures — which  are  not  the  easiest  subjects 
to  reproduce,  satisfactorily—  come  up  exceedingly  well, 
and  distinct  in  all  details. 

It  might  be  almost  called  the  resident  “ Photographers’ 
Paiadise,”  as  far  as  nature  is  concerned  ; for  ti  e studio 
lighting  is  of  couise  of  the  best,  since  the  sun,  even  during 
the  “ rainy  ’’  season,  shines  brightly  every  morning  ; and 
advantages  for  lapid  printing  are  likewise -equally  great. 
And,  judging  by  rhe  exhibit  sent  by  Vallelo  and  Co.  (the 
chief  photographers  in  the  Repul  lie)  to  the  New  Orleans 
Exhibition,  these  advantages  are  fully  taken  advantage  of. 
In  their  hands,  photography  is  treated  as  an  art;  whereas 
with  others  in  the  city  and  elsewhere  it  is  too  often  only  a 
profitable  business,  worked  by  rule-of-thumb.  Although 
devoting  themselves  chiefly  to  portraits,  Don  .Tulio — the 
prior  of  the  firm — indulges  in  landscape  for  pastime  ; and 
it  is  owing  to  his  kindness  in  the  free  use  of  his  dark  room, 
and  in  many  other  ways,  that  I have  been  enabled  to  pre- 
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serve  so  many  representations  of  Mexico  and  Mexican  life, 
of  which  the  accompanying  illustrations  form  a part. 

In  the  City  there  is  much  one  feels  a desire  to  preserve 
by  the  camera’s  aid.  The  churches  and  convents,  with 
their  domes  and  pinnacles — the  domes  glittering  in  the  sun 
fromthe  coloured  tiles,  inlaid,  mosaic-like,  in  their  rounded 
sides — at  once  attract  attention,  such  a solemn,  Moorish, 
old-world  look  have  they.  Tne  Iglesia  dc  la  Santisima 
Trinidad — or,  as  it  is  generally  known  now,  the  Trinity 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  —which  is  reproduced  here,  is 


one  out  of  a large  number  built  in  a similar  style,  and 
serves,  therefore,  as  an  example  of  the  rest.  When  the 
Liberal  party  came  into  power — as  is  generally  known- 
all  the  convents  and  monasteries  throughout  the  Republic 
were  confiscated,  and  the  religious  orders  expelled.  This 
made  Church  property  become  cheap,  and  some  churches 
were  bought  with  adjoining  property  by  foreigners — 
Bishop  Riley,  for  instance — and  this  Church  of  “The 
Holiest  Trinity  ” was  one. 

Mo  spot  iu  or  out  of  the  city,  however,  attracts  such 
attention  as  the  Castle  and  Grove  of  Chapultepec,  reached 


by  the  only  decently-paved  street  and  boulevard — though 
this  latter  is  a very  fiue  one — under  civic  jurisdiction. 
The  Castle  is  built  on  “Grasshopper  Hill,’’  the  original 
site  of  the  Palace  of  Montezuma  ; and,  beyond  its  interest 
for  this  reason,  the  fact  of  its  having  been  captured  in 
1847  by  the  Americans,  and  later,  having  served  as  poor 
Maximillian's  residence,  makes  it  especially  noteworthy. 
It  stands  above  a grove  of  cypress  trees,  hundreds  of  years 
old,  the  largest  of  which,  called  the  “ Arbol  de  Mocte- 
zuma,”  measures  some  fifty  feet  in  circumference  ten  feet 


from  the  ground.  The  view  here  given  is  taken  from  a field 
on  the  right  of  the  entrance,  and  shows  the  willows  which 
overshadow  the  old  aqueduct  in  the  foreground,  and  part 
of  the  grove  beyond. 

The  grove  is  the  favourite  resort  for  picknickers  from 
the  city,  and  the  usual  morning  ride,  being  just  a suffici- 
ent distance  for  a pleasant  canter  before  breakfast.  The 
Castle  is  now  used  as  a Military  College,  but  there  has 
lately  been  a report  that  the  President  of  the  Republic  will 
reside  there  permanently,  as  soon  as  the  alterations  which 
are  at  present  being  made  are  completed.  The  view  from 
the  tower  is  very  fine  indeed,  taking  in  the  whole  of  the 
Valley  of  Mexico,  and  extending  to  the  snow-peaks  of 
Fopocatapetl  and  Ixtaccihuatl,  which  look  lovely  on  a 
summer  evening  when  kissed  red  by  the  setting  sun. 

These  same  mountains,  however,  tantalize  the  photo- 
grapher terribly  ; they  are  so  effective  in  the  landscape,  but 
so  far,  and  come  out,  therefore,  so  small  on  the  ground- 
glass,  that  they  seldom  look  as  splendid  as  they  ought. 
From  Ayotla,  however— the  usual  place  from  which  ascents 
of  Popocatapetl  are  made — that  volcano  comes  out  clear 
enough  ; but  to  get  both  in  a picture  has  never,  I think, 
been  satisfactorily  managed  by  the  photographer  yet. 

The  hoary  Alpine  giant  of  Mexico  is  not  as  difficult  to 
climb  as  its  great  altitude  would  lead  people  to  believe. 
In  reality,  with  Mexico  City  lying  7,800  feet  above  sea- 
level,  the  ascent  is  less  than  10,000  feet  ; and  who  has  not 
done  that  in  “Sunny  Switzerland?  ” Several  views  have 
been  taken  of  the  crater  and  the  huts,  where  the  halt  is 
made  the  first  night.  These  huts  are  in  connection  with 
the  sulphur  works  of  General  Ochoa,  a very  courteous 
gentleman,  who  is  very  willing  to  thus  accommodate 
climbers,  though  it  must  be  mentioned  that  the  huts  are 
what  their  name  implies,  and  nothing  more. 

There  is  a canal  which  passes  through  the  city,  and  con- 
nects the  two  great  lakes  of  Texcoco  and  Chaleo.  In  the 
city  it  is  a disgraceful  sewer,  “foul  and  dank,”  but  as  it 
reaches  the  outskirts — although  it  cannot  be  designated 
with  any  truth  as  “ fair  and  free  ” — it  nevertheless  improves 
very  much,  and  is  the  pleasant  means  of  spending  a few 
hours  poling  along  in  a covered  boat.  There  is  a “ paseo  ” 
(boulevard)  beside  it,  when  it  enters  the  city  from  the 
direction  of  Chaleo,  and  before  it  became  so  unwholesome 
the  “ Paseo  de  las  Flores”  used  to  be  held  there — a very 
pretty  sight — booths  decked  with  flowers  of  all  kinds, 
grown  round  about,  being  on  sale.  It  is  a pleasing  sight, 
too,  to  watch  the  people  coming  from  their  “ chinampas  ” 
(floating  gardens)  with  their  canoes  laden  with  vegetables 
aud  flowers  in  the  early  morning.  Down  this  branch  of  the 
canal  are  the  villages  of  Santa  Anita,  Mexicalcingo,  and 
others,  whither  natives,  and  even  Europeans— a little 
versed  in  the  country’s  customs — go  for  alittle  outing,  and 
“ resignedly  ” eat  a Mexican  breakfast  of  Tamales,  enchi- 
ladas, huevos  fritas  con  salsa  de  tomites,  papas  fritas, 
and  pulque  to  wash  it  all  down.  Not  a bad  meal  by  any 
means. 

The  custom  of  decorating  the  graves  on  “All  Soul’s 
Day  ” is  deeply  rooted  in  Mexico,  and  the  most  beautiful 
flowers  are  laid  above  the  beloved  dead.  Popular  heroes, 
such  as  Juarez,  are  not  forgotten,  and  piles  of  wreaths  lie 
on  their  last  resting  places.  The  Zocalo — a garden  with  a 
band  kiosque  in  the  centre— standing  in  the  principal 
square,  is  generally  decorated  profusely  on  this  occasion 
likewise,  and  very  good  music  provided  also,  to  hear  which 
a charge  is  made,  heavy  at  night  when  the  electric  light  is 
ablaze  and  toilettes  are  in  full  display,  but  1 g’lt  through- 
out the  day.  My  illustration  reproduced  on  next  page 
shows  a view  taken  from  near  the  entrance,  a policeman 
having  taken  good  care  to  put  himself  well  in  front  of  the 
lens. 

But  it  was  not  to  the  city  alone  that  my  attention  w&s 
directed  ; in  different  parts  of  the  country  I had  the  plea- 
sure of  looking  out  for  interesting  bits  to  secure.  They 
require  some  looking  for,  too,  in  spite  of  th8  beauty  of  the 
country  ; for  its  views  are  so  vast,  that,  although  they  fill 
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with  rapture  the  mind,  touching  its  senses  of  beauty  and 
grandeur,  yet,  when  viewed  through  the  lens,  the  glorious 
shades  on  the  mountains,  the  undulations  of  the  plaiu 


below,  shrivel  as  it  were  by  magic  into  atoms,  and  a vision 
of  four-fifths  sky  is  presented  to  your  disappointed  view. 

Some  of  my  most  interesting  and  characteristic  bits  I 
obtained  while  visiting  at  an  •‘hacienda”  in  Michoacan  ; 
one  of  these,  an  Indian  hut  with  its  surroundings  all  in  per- 
fect accord,  I present  here.  The  rounded  structures  are 


used  as  ovens,  and  the  huts,  covered  with  rushes,  are  the 
family  dwellings.  The  individual  in  the  “stripe”  had 
just  descended  from  his  tired  steed,  and  meant  to  disappear 
as  1 fixed  the  scene  on  the  ground  glass.  He  obligingly 
stayed,  however,  and  thus,  though  nameless,  will  be  handed 
down  to  posterity,  honoured  by  the  one  fact  of  having  been 
represented  in  the  News. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  A HOUSE-  BO  AT.* 

(Being  the  Record  of  a Day’s  Experience.) 

‘ Now  then,  look  sharp!  ” exclaims  .Jones  ; “ we’ve  only 
time  to  make  one  more  exposure  each.’1 

‘.Concluded  from  p.  725. 


“Yes,  and  as  mine’s  the  slowest  lens,  and  my  camera 
takes  the  longest  to  arrange,  I move  that  I have  first  turn,” 
says  Bagshaw. 

“ Not  if  you’re  going  to  stick  it  on  that  hideous  combi- 
nation of  a box  and  paraffin  stove,”  remarks  Brown, 
decidedly ; “ Vm  not  going  to  be  made  ridiculous.  And 
while  I'm  on  the  subject,  I should  like  to  say  that  if  you 
persist  in  using  the  “ universal,”  you  must  come  down  by 
yourself  on  the  days  when  I’m  not  here.” 

“ Quite  so,”  acquisces  Jones  ; “ that's  my  opinion  also.” 

Bagshaw  is  disposed  to  resent  these  reflections  on  his 
apparatus,  but  I mildly  point  out  the  light  is  going  while 
they  are  wasting  valuable  time  in  a fruitless  discussion,  and 
lie  unwillingly  consents  to  the  arrangement,  with  the  reser- 
vation that  lie  is  on  this  occasion  to  be  allowed  to  plant  his 
camera  where  and  how  he  likes. 

Brown  and  Jones  agree  to  this,  but  insist  on  a reserva- 
tion on  their  side.  Their  reservation  is,  that  in  view  of  a 
second  fracture  of  the  dark-room,  Bagshaw  must  he  the 
last  to  put  his  plate  in  the  slide. 

Bagshaw,  to  my  surprise,  readily  accedes.  After  his  ex- 
pressed determination  to  be  the  first  to  arrange  his  camera, 
his  suddenly  yielding  the  point  is  odd. 

Jones  retires  into  the  dark-room.  Brown  and  I remain 
outside  where  the  conversation  just  recorded  has  taken 
place.  Bagshaw  is  doing  something  in  the  cabin. 

All  is  silent  for  five  minutes.  Jones  is  much  longer  than 
usual.  It  appears  he  put  the  plate  in  with  the  wrong  side 
towards  the  lens,  and  broke  one  of  his  nails  in  trying  to 
pick  it  out,  as  of  course  he  did  not  want  to  touch  the 
sensitized  surface  with  his  fingers.  But  we  only  learnt  this 
afterwards.  The  first  announcement  of  his  having  com- 
plete! the  operation  is  made  to  us  through  the  medium  of 
a little  altercation  between  him  and  Bagshaw. 

“ What  the  deuce  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? ” we  hear  him 
inquire. 

“Just  wait  a moment,  old  man,”  Bagshaw  replies,  in 
muffled  accents. 

“But,  confound  it,  I can’t  open  the  door.” 

“ It’s  all  right,  I tell  yon — at  least,  it  will  be  in  a minute 
or  two.” 

“ What  on  earth  are  you  up  to  ? ” 

“ Oh,  seeing  whether  I can  take  a photograph  out  of  the 
cabin  window,”  is  the  calm  rejoinder  of  Bagshaw. 

This,  then,  has  been  Bagshaw’s  occupation  during  that 
five  minutes’  silence.  He  has  arranged  his  “ universal  ” so 
as  to  point  the  lens  through  the  window,  which  plan  is 
certainly  far  preferable  to  mounting  the  camera  on  the 
stove  ; the  only  drawback  is,  that  he  has  stuck  one  of  the 
tripod  legs  firmly  against  the  dark-room  door,  and  Jones 
is  virtually  a prisoner.  Hence  his  remonstrances. 

“ Yes,”  at  last  Bagshaw  says,  with  much  deliberation, 
“ it  will  do  remarkably  well.” 

And  slowly  shifting  the  “ universal,”  which  we  have  all 
come  to  regard  with  a deep  and  undying  hatred,  be  permits 
the  imprisoned  Jones  to  issue  from  his  dark  cell. 

“ Look  here,  Bagshaw,”  says  Brown,  on  entering  the 
dark  loom  ; “perhaps  you’ll  have  the  goodness  to  defer 
putting  up  that  abomination  until  I come  out.” 

“All  right,  only  don’t  be  as  long  as  you  were  before.'’ 

For  a wouder,  the  “ improvements  ” behave  themselves 
well,  and  Brown  conies  forth  radiant.  Unluckily,  forget- 
ting all  about  the  “ universal”  tripod,  which  Bagshaw  had 
only  moved  away  a sufficient  distance  to  allow  the  dark- 
room door  to  open,  his  foot  catches  in  one  of  the  legs,  he 
stumbles,  and  his  dark  slide  flies  out  of  his  hand,  hut  falls 
providentially  on  a cushion. 

Brown  picks  himself  up,  draws  a long  breath  of  exas- 
peration, and  glares  at  the  “ universal.”  If  he  had  acted 
that  moment  upon  his  impulse,  he  would  have  fal'en  upon 
the  thing  and  smashed  it. 

“ A j.dly  good  job  your  slide  fell  upon  the  cushion,” 
remarks  Bagshaw,  philosophically  ; “ it  doesn’t  seem  to  be 
hurt.” 
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“No thanks  to  you,”  returns  Brown,  wrathfully. 

“ Tell  you  what,  old  chap,”  says  Bagshaw,  with  provok- 
ing good  humour,  “ it  will  be  a capital  opportunity  to  test 
your  theory  as  to  the  physical  action  of  light.  1 shouldn’t 
be  at  all  surprised  if  that  plate  hadn’t  received  a shock 
which  has  disturbed  the  arrangement  of  the  molecules.” 

This  was  adding  insult  to  injury,  for  Brown,  in  addition 
to  his  foible  for  improved  apparatus,  was  also  very  “ ad- 
vanced ” in  his  views  as  to  the  theory  of  the  formation  of 
the  photographic  image.  He  was  great  on  molecules, 
atoms,  and  vibrations.  He  knew  all  about  the  spectrum. 
He  discoursed  learnedly  on  the  “ violet  ” and  “ infra- 
red.” He  had  conducted  some  elaborate  and  complicated 
experiments.  He  had  attached  a sensitized  plate  to  a 
bicycle  wheel,  aud  subjected  it  to  rapid  revolutions ; he 
had  tapped  another  all  (Tver  with  a hammer  padded  at  the 
flat  end  ; he  had  ironed  a third  till  he  cracked  it  with  the 
heat ; and,  in  fact,  in  his  hands  the  unfortunate  sensitized 
plate  passed  a miserable  and  chequered  existence.  Up  to 
the  present  his  experiments  had  not  led  to  anything,  but 
this  was  because  he  had  not  time  to  pursue  them  to  the 
end.  But,  as  lie  always  remarked  with  pride,  he  had 
accumulated  “a  mass  of  valuable  data,”  which  he  believed 
contained  the  “germs  of  vast  and  important  discoveries.” 

Brown  disdains  to  reply  to  Bagshaw’s  sarcasm,  but  picks 
up  his  slide  and  walks  out.  Bagshaw,  with  a caution  from 
J ones  not  to  “ shove  ” his  elbow  through  the  brown  paper 
wall,  retires  into  the  dark  room. 

Brown  and  Jones  have  made  their  exposures  for  better 
or  worse,  and  are  happy.  Their  photography  is  over  for 
the  day,  as  they  intend  to  defer  the  development  until  the 
morrow.  Bagshaw  has  put  a plate  in  his  slide  safely,  and 
is  once  more  struggling  with  the  six-foot  tripod. 

Never  was  there  a tripod  I believe  which  required  so 
much  arranging.  One  leg  was  always  too  high,  too  low-, 
too  much  to  the  right,  or  too  much  to  the  left.  Nor  did  it 
add  to  Bagshaw’s  good  temper  when,  in  shifting  it  about, 
he  put  one  iron-shod  end  through  his  ground  glass  screen, 
though  the  accident  greatly  gratified  Brown,  as  it  enabled 
him  to  deliver  a lecturette  on  the  advantages  of  an  “ im- 
proved ” screen  which,  attached  to  the  camera,  canuot  be 
removed. 

“How  long  should  the  exposure  be?”  asks  Bagshaw, 
having  got  his  camera  at  last  in  position,  the  brass  cylin- 
der of  the  lens  protruding  through  the  cabin  window, 
making  the  house-boat  look  as  if  it  were  defended  by  a 
small  cannon. 

Here  arises  a difference  of  opinion.  Brown  scornfully 
suggests  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; Jones  is  inclined  to  five 
minutes ; Bagshaw  to  one  minute.  A compromise  of  tw-o 
minutes  is  eventually  arrived  at. 

Bagshaw  draws  up  the  shutter  with  an  air  as  though  his 
“ universal  ” were  so  fragile  that  a fly  settling  on  one  side 
or  the  other  would  upset  its  equilibrium.  He  takes  off  the 
cap,  and  waits,  watch  in  hand,  ready  to  dart  forward  with 
the  cap  directly  the  time  is  up.  His  excessive  caution 
appears  extremely  absurd  to  us,  who  can  feel  the  house- 
boat gently  rocking  the  whole  time.  If  Bagshaw  really 
does  succeed  in  getting  a picture,  it  is  certaiu  to  look  as 
though  camera,  lens,  and  plate,  had  been  “on  the  spree.” 
There  will  be  at  least  a dozen  “ doublings,’’  and  Brow-n 
and  Jones  indulge  in  an  audible  snigger,  of  which  Bagshaw 
affects  to  be  totally  unconscious. 

Just  as  a minute  and  three-quarters  have  expired,  w-e 
hear  the  sound  of  revelry  on  the  river.  The  voices  are  close 
to  us,  but  we  cannot  see  the  approaching  craft,  as  the  house- 
boat is  between  us  and  it.  However,  we — 

Gracious  powers ! what  is  this  V An  awful  smash 
against  the  house-boat — collapse  of  Bagshaw-,  who  clings 
frantically  to  the  camera  legs— precipitation  head  fore- 
most into  the  dark-room,  and  culmination  of  “ universal  ” 
smash. 

A pun  t propelled  by  heedless  revellers  has  dashed  into 
us! 


I pass  over  the  recriminations  which  ensue.  We  ar 
accustomed  to  strong  language  on  the  river,  but  it  is  not  o 
that  scientific  nature  which  entitles  it  to  reproduction  in 
these  pages. 

We  have  had  enough  photography  for  one  day,  and  we 
depart  for  town,  sadder  and  wiser  men.  Whether  the 
plates  of  Brown  and  Jones  will  prove  satisfactory  nobody 
can  tell,  but  of  one  thing  we  are  all  secretly  glad — Bag- 
shaw’s hateful  “ universal  ” is  in  fragments. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  VITRIFIED  OR  CERAMIC 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

BY  THE  LATE  It.  NATHANIEL  WHITE. 

To  those  who  have  experimented  in  vitreous  photography, 
and  failed,  I would  say,  “ Try  again.”  Various  and  many 
formu'te  have  been  given  iu  the  Photographic  News  and 
other  journals  for  the  attainment  of  this  beautiful  and 
fascinating  branch.  Any  of  these,  with  a little  study  and 
due  care,  will  result  iu  success,  providing  the  basis  of  the 
experiments  be  first  understood. 

One  gentleman  says  you  may  fire  your  pictures  iu  an 
open  muffle  in  an  ordinary  kitchen  fire.  Certainly  you 
may,  but  with  little  chance  of  a good  result,  at  any  rate 
with  vitreous  colours.  Platinum,  iridium,  and  palladium 
are  not  quite  so  seriously  affected  by  sulphur  ; and  although 
1 have  been  very  successful  with  these  metals,  I would  not 
risk  spoiling  them  by  using  any  one  of  the  open  kilns  of 
the  ordinary  or  present  construction.  Further  on  I will 
explain  one  of  very  simple  make,  and  as  perfect  in  action 
as  it  is  simple.  It  may  be  used  for  any  kind  of  work, 
providing  it  is  closely  watched,  and  instantly  repaired 
should  crevices  occur,  or  a firebrick  get  displaced,  by  which 
sulphur  could  get  access  to  the  oven. 

The  tedious  labour  aud  the  expense  of  the  platinum  or 
substitution  process  will  commend  itself  to  but  few  ope- 
rator's, so  we  will  deal  only  with  the  powder  process, 
which  might,  and  should,  be  in  the  bands  of  every  one, 
aud  the  cost  need  be  but  very  little  more  than  that  of  paper 
prints,  allowing,  of  course,  for  the  difference  in  price  of 
the  porcelain  or  glass  base  and  the  paper,  and  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  firing. 

In  making  a cliche , gelatine  plates  should  certainly  be 
employed  ; they  are  more  soft  and  gentle  in  gradation 
than  caD  be  obtained  by  the  silver  bath. 

The  journals  and  year-books  give  formula  for  hygro- 
scopic mixtures  (which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  will 
call  photogenes).  All  are  good,  aud  most  are  improved  by 
increasing  the  quantity  of  grape  sugar.  Thus — 

Dextrine  4 drams 

Grape  sugar  8 „ 

(instead  of  4 drams) 

Bichromate  potash  4 „ 

Glycerine 2 drops 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  12  ounces 

Clean  the  plate  with  whitening,  to  permit  the  photogene 
running  smoothly,  pour  a good  quantity  on,  drain  on 
papier  Joseph,  and  dry  very  gently  by  placing  in  a cup- 
board, excluding  outer  air  as  much  as  possible.  Do  not 
hasten,  but  let  it  take  its  own  time  ; in  winter,  or  when 
the  ordinary  temperature  is  below  609,  artificial  means 
may  be  used.  A cupboard  constructed  as  below  will  answer 
every  purpose,  and  for  drying  gelatine  plates  as  well. 

The  temperature  to  which  the  plates  are  to  be  subjected 
is  of  importance  (60°  F.  is  a fair  medium)  ; if  too  much  is 
applied  the  plates  get  baked,  and  after  operations  useless. 
W hen  dry,  place  under  the  cliche  and  print,  and  develop 
with  vitreous  powder  in  a partially  darkened  room. 

Colours  that  may  be  used  with  advantage  are  strong 
shining  black  and  pearl  grey,  both  of  which  are  manufac- 
tured by  Hancock  and  Sous,  Diglis  Works,  Worcester  ; 
aud  a purple  brown  manufactured  by  Joseph  P.  Emery, 
Grange  Street  Colour  Works,  Cobridge,  Staffordshire, 
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They  mostly  require  a little  further  grinding  after  coming  pareucies,  for  instance),  grind  some  moist  Demerara  sugar 
from  the  manufacturers,  and  passing  through  a sieve  of  with  the  colour ; the  hygroscopic  nature  of  the  sugar 
very  fine  lawn.  The  sieves  may  be  obtained  from  Eliza-  allowing  it  to  be  piled  up  with  the  colour  as  much  as  is 
beth  Parlby,  96,  Market  Street,  Hanley,  Staffordshire.  necessary. 

When  it  is  required  to  get  very  dense  pictures  (trails-  After  development,  place  in  a bath  of  soft  water,  and 


A,  wooden  cupboard  with  shelf  or  shelves,  midway,  or  any  other  distance  up ; B,  tin  or  zinc  boiler  ; C,  funnel  for  supply- 
ing water  to  boiler;  D,  vent  for  the  escape  of  steam;  E,  iron  framework,  upon  which  boiler  and  cupboard  rest,  hollow 
underneath;  F,  a paraffin  lamp,  or,  preferably,  a Wright  and  Butler’s  cooking  stove;  a thick  curtain,  to  let  down  wholly 
or  partially,  is  required,  to  exclude  outer  air,  and  retain  heat. 


change  until  all  yellow  is  removed,  after  which,  pour  over 
several  times,  from  a lipped  glass,  a mixture  of  methylated 
spirit  and  water  equal  parts,  and  then,  while  still  wet,  a 
coating  of  the  following : — 

Carbonate  of  potash  (dry*)...  10  parts,  or  ounces 
Powdered  quartz  or  sand,  free 

from  iron  or  alumina  ...  15  „ „ 

Charcoal  1 part,  or  ounce 

These  three  must  be  fused  together,  dissolved  in  six  times 
its  weight  of  boiling  water,  and  filtered. 

W hen  the  print  is  dry,  if  it  is  to  remain  on  the  same 

1 ****  ot  lja£‘u'  au4  Hace  in  oven  until  all  moisture  is 


plate,  trim  the  edges,  and  cut  outline  to  the  shape  required- 
If,  however,  it  is  to  be  transferred  on  to  another  plate  or 
surface,  cover  with  collodioD,  aud  proceed  according  to  the 
instructions  issued  in  a neat  little  book,  at  a small  cost,  by 
Messrs.  Solomon,  of  Red  Lion  Square,  Holborn. 

For  fixing,  the  box  kiln  on  p.  743  is  very  safe,  aud  to  be 
recommended.  It  consists  of  an  iron  box  with  grooves  for 
the  batts  or  shelves  to  slide  upon.  The  dimensions  are — 
height,  twenty-four  inches  ; width,  fifteen  inches  ; back  to 
front,  twenty  inches,  inside  measurements ; the  kiln  is 
one  inch  thick  all  round  ; the  whole  set  in  work  of  fire- 
brick. The  batts  should  be  first  sprinkled  with  dry  whiten- 
ing, to  prevent  adhesion  of  the  pictures.  The  front  of  the 
kiln  is  provided  with  peep-holes,  that  the  progress  of  the 
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vitrifying  may  be  watched.  Square  plugs  close  these  peep- 
holes. 

Pyrometers  are  rather  uncertain  in  judging  heat;  it 
frequently  happens  that  if  driven  to  a greater  heat  (acci- 


dentally or  otherwise)  than  that  ordinarily  required,  they 
cannot  be  depended  upon  for  the  lesser  heat  afterwards. 

Test  pieces  (also  called  watchers)  are  by  some  placed  in 
the  kiln  through  the  peep-holes,  and  withdrawn  from  time 
to  time  to  indicate  the  amount  of  heat ; but  this  is  not 
always  satisfactory,  for  although  the  temperature  should 
be  raised  equally  on  all  sides,  and  the  fire  retained  at  a 
uniform  glow  by  the  continued  addition  of  fresh  fuel,  yet 
it  is  difficult  to  get  at  all  times  perfect  regularity.  The 
direction  of  the  wind  may  drive  the  fire  to  the  one  side  or 
the  other,  in  spite  of  all  stoking.  Nothing  is  so  much  to 
be  depended  upon  as  the  eye,  which  very  soon  becomes 
accustomed  to  the  work  and  amouut  of  heat  necessary. 

In  constructing  your  kiln,  let  the  furnace  door  be  outside 
of  the  building,  by  no  means  inside;  the  sulphur  arising 
when  the  fire  is  drawn,  as  well  as  on  every  occasion  of 
stoking,  will  undoubtedly  spoil  the  work.  The  fire  should 
be  got  up  in  from  five  to  six  hours,  and  the  specimens  not 
allowed  to  tire  longer.  The  kiln  should  not  be  opened  for 
from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  after  the  fire  has 
been  drawn. 

The  simple  open  kiln  before  mentioned  is  a baker’s  oven 
exactly,  with  these  two  additions  : the  furnace  must  be 
outside  the  building,  and  the  flue  have  no  communication 
with  the  kiln  room  ; secondly,  there  must  be  three  or  four 
apertures  iuside  the  oven,  at  the  back,  leadiug  to  an  air- 
shaft,  distinct  from,  and  having  no  communication  with, 
the  chimney  shaft.  By  this  means,  should  sulphur  find 
its  way  into  the  oven,  it  is  immediately  driven  off  by  the 
current  of  air  continually  passing  along  the  top  inside,  and 
hence  no  injury  to  the  colours,  which  will  come  out  with 
perfect  lustre. 

With  all  care,  pictures  after  firing  will  sometimes  have  a 
matt  or  dull  appearance.  Xu  this  case  they  must  have  a 
coating  of  flux,  aud  be  fired  again.  The  same  flux  should 
not  be  used  for  all  colours  indiscriminately.  For  colours 
containing  iron,  the  following  is  a good  formula: — 

Crystallized  borax  ) 

Minium  (red  lead)  > equal  part3 
Founded  glass  ) 

Mix,  and  melt  in  a crucible  for  an  hour.  Pour  the  con- 
tents into  water,  dry,  and  powder  fine  upon  a piece  of  glass 
an  iuch  thick  or  more,  aud  with  a glass  muller. 

For  colours  containing  gold — 

•Silica  in  powder  1 part 

Glass  of  borax  1^  „ 

Minium  (red  lead) £ ,, 

Melt,  and  powder  very  flue,  as  above. 


• Made  by  calcining  the  purest  flints  three  or  four  times  in  a crucible, 

■washing  each  time  in  pure  water ; then  powder  in  a porcelain  mortar,  and 

sift  very  fine. 


For  colours  containing  silver — 

Sand 1 part 

Litharge  2 parts 

Glass  of  borax  1 part 

If,  however,  a general  flux  is  required,  here  is  one — 

Minium  (red  lead) 4 parts 

•Powdered  silica  ...  1 part 

This  is  a very  soft  glaze,  and  a moderate  heat  must  be 
given,  or  the  colours  underneath  will  fly. 

As  a final  remark  upon  firing.  The  harder  the  heat  to 
a certain  point,  the  more  beauteous  and  lustrous  the  result- 
ing picture. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  equally  to  staining  coloured 
glass  with  photographic  pictures,  except  that  a glaze  is  les3 
necessary  (providing  that  the  work  is  done)  ; and  as  the 
addition  of  flux  at  all  times  weakens  the  colour,  the  less  it 
is  used  the  better. 

*#*»*#*** 

The  above  was  written  by  the  late  author  for  the  more 
especial  beuetit  of  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  dust- 
ing-on process  for  ceramic  photography,  and  it  contains 
information  of  very  great  value ; but  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  wish  to 
commence,  we  give  the  following  general  instructions, 
which  the  reader  can  modify  in  accordance  with  what  is 
written  above. 

The  six  stages  of  the  dusting  method  are  as  follows : — 1.  A 
glass  plate  is  coated  with  the  sensitive  mixture  of  organic  matter 
and  bichromate.  2.  The  plate  is,  after  drying,  exposed  under  a 
positive.  3.  After  the  shaded  parts  of  the  plate  have  absorbed 
sufficient  moisture,  it  is  dusted  with  a vitrifiable  pigment  in  fine 
powder.  The  united  action  of  the  bichromate  and  light  so 
modify  the  deliquescent  organic  matter  that  it  loses  its  property 
of  absorbing  moisture  from  the  air,  and  the  exposed  parts  of  the 
plate  consequently  refuse  to  hold  the  vitrifiable  pigment.  4.  The 
powder  picture  is  coated  with  collodion,  and  then  soaked  in  a 
slightly  alkaline  solution,  in  order  to  remove  all  traces  of  soluble 
materials.  5.  The  collodion  film,  bearing  the  image,  is  next 
floated  off  and  laid  on  a tile  or  other  suitable  surface.  6.  The 
image  is  vitrified  or  burned  in. 

The  composition  of  the  sensitive  mixture  may  be  varied  con- 
siderably without  any  very  material  influence  on  the  result,  but 
the  following  composition  gives  very  excellent  results  in  ordinary 
cases : — 

Water  100  parts 

Moist  sugar 10  „ 

Gum-arabic ...  ...  10  „ 

Bichromate  of  ammonium 4 „ 

This  solution  should  be  used  within  one  or  two  days  of  its  pre- 
paration, and  ought  to  be  filtered  with  the  most  scrupulous  care, 
as  any  particle  of  dust  or  fibre  is  likely  to  cause  a white  spot  on 
the  finished  work.  The  solution  is  poured  on  the  glass  plate 
after  the  manner  of  collodion,  and  after  the  plate  has  been  held 
in  a tolerably  horizontal  position  for  a few  seconds,  the  excess  of 
solution  is  quickly  poured  off,  and  the  plate  is  set  to  dry  on  a 
kind  of  desk  formed  of  a piece  of  sheet  iron  mounted  at  an 
angle  of  15°  with  the  horizon,  and  kept  warm  by  a spirit  lamp 
placed  underneath  ; but  it  is  advisable  to  distribute  the  heat  by 
means  of  a few  layers  of  blotting-paper  placed  under  the  glass, 
and  the  heat  should  not  rise  above  a temperature  which  the 
hand  can  easily  bear.  It  is  best  to  use  patent  plate  glass,  and 
the  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  in  cleaning  it  thoroughly. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  positive  under  which  the  exposure  is 
made  should  be  quite  dry,  or  even  slightly  warm ; and  in  ordi- 
nary cases  an  exposure  of  one  minute  in  sunshine,  or  ten  minutes 
in  diffused  daylight,  will  suffice ; but  an  actinometer  should  be 
used  as  in  carbon  printing.  As  soon  as  the  exposure  is  finished, 
the  plate  is  taken  into  the  dark  room,  placed  on  a white  surface, 
and  some  of  the  enamel  colour  is  sprinkled  on  and  worked  round 
and  about  with  a long-haired  camel’s-hair  pencil,  both  the  powder 
and  the  brush  being  perfectly  dry.  The  image  now  gradually 
develops,  and  it  is  often  necessary  to  shake  the  powder  from  off 
the  plate,  and  allow  the  moisture  of  the  air  to  act  on  the  film  for 
a short  period,  after  which  the  treatment  with  the  enamel  pig- 
ment is  resumed.  Should  the  picture  appear  hard,  only  the 

* The  silica  must  be  made  from  the  purest  flints,  and  free  from  calia- 

reous  specks. 
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extreme  dark  shades  appearing,  the  exposure  has  been  too  long  ; 
but  if  the  image  is  flat,  and  all  the  high-lights  are  veiled,  under- 
exposure is  indicated.  Just  as  in  ordinary  silver  printing,  the 
image  should  appear  a few  shades  over  dark  at  this  stage,  as  the 
enamel  colours  lose  a little  intensity  when  fired  ; but  if  there 
should  be  any  difficulty  experienced  in  attaining  the  required 
vigour,  it  is  advisable  to  very  gently  breathe  on  the  plate — pre- 
viously freed  from  all  loosely -adhering  powder— and  then  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  development.  When  the  development  is  finished, 
all  non-adherent  powder  should  be  removed  by  means  of  the 
brush,  and  any  required  retouching  can  be  performed  either  by 
breathing  on  the  plate  and  cautiously  applying  the  pigment  on 
the  part  requiring  it,  or  by  removing  the  pigment  by  friction 
with  a tuft  of  cotton  wool  or  a stump.  The  plate  is  next  coated 
with  a collodion  containing  from  lj  to  2 per  cent,  of  pyroxyline 
and  about  g per  cent,  of  castor  oil,  and  after  the  film  has  set,  it 
is  cleared  away  from  the  edges  of  the  plate  so  as  to  leave  a clear 
border  of  about  $ of  an  inch.  The  collodionized  plate  is  next 
soaked  in  a 2 per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  potash,  uutil  all  traces 
of  soluble  chromium  salts  are  removed  from  the  film,  and  after 
a thorough  rinsing  in  clean  water,  the  plate  is  immersed  in  water 
containing  enough  nitric  acid  to  make  it  taste  about  as  sour  as 
weak  vinegar,  where  it  should  remain  for  some  hours.  By  now 
placing  the  glass  bearing  the  film  in  a large  vessel  containing 
clean  water,  and  gently  manipulating  the  pellicle  with  the 
fingers,  it  becomes  easy  to  detach  the  collodion  film  ; which  is 
then  caught,  collodion  side  downwards,  on  the  enamel  tablet  or 
tile.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  vitrify  the  picture  with  the  col- 
lodion side  upwards,  the  final  transfer  must  be  made  in  a solu- 
tion of  sugar  containing  one-fifth  of  its  weight  of  this  material, 
as  otherwise  the  collodion  film  would  be  liable  to  scale  off.  In 
this  latter  case,  the  collodion  must  be  dissolved  away  before 
firing,  but  when  the  collodion  film  is  mounted  downwards  on 
the  enamel  plate  or  tile,  this  proceeding  is  not  necessary.  The 
most  convenient  method  of  dissolving  away  the  collodion  film  is 
by  soaking  the  dried  plate  for  a whole  day  in  the  following 
mixture  : — 


Alcohol 50  volumes 

Ether  50  „ 

Oil  of  lavender 100  „ 

Oil  of  turpentine  3 „ 

The  plate  having  been  again  retouched,  if  necessary,  all  is  ready 
for  the  final  operation  or  the  burning-in  of  the  image. 

For  this  purpose,  some  kind  of  a muffle  furnace  is  required, 
and  in  many  cases  the  portable  muffle  furnaces  for  coke  will  be 
found  convenient.  These  furnaces  can  be  obtained  without 
difficulty  in  London,  most  dealers  in  jewellers’  materials  keeping 
them  in  stock.  It  will  often  happen,  however,  that  the  photo 
graphic  euameller  will  prefer  to  avail  himself  of  the  superior 
advantages  and  convenience  of  gas  as  a fuel  for  heating  the 
muffle,  and  in  this  case  the  excellent  furnaces  manufactured  by 
Fletcher,  of  Warrington,  may  be  adopted.  The  plates  should  be 
heated  slowly,  and  occasionally  turned  round,  so  as  to  ensure 
equal  action  of  the  heat,  and  it  is  easy,  after  a little  experience, 
to  perceive  the  exact  point  when  the  enamel  melts  and  unites 
with  the  surface  of  the  tile.  Although  most  will  prefer  to  pur 
chase  the  enamel  colour  already  made,  we  subjoin  a formula  for 
the  preparation  of  a black  pigment : — 

Oxide  of  copper  2 parts 

Oxide  of  cobalt  lj  ,, 

Oxide  of  manganese 2 „ 

Flint-glass  12  „ 

When  fairly  melted,  add — 

Oxide  of  copper  l£  parts 

Oxide  of  manganese  1 part 

The  melted  mixture  must  be  poured  into  water,  and  then  finely 
pulverised. 


ilotfs. 

Speaking  the  other  day  of  varnishes  for  gelatine  plates, 
E.  W.  Foxlee  remarked  that  most,  if  not  all,  samples  of 
commercial  bleached  lac  are  decidedly  acid,  hydrochloric 
acid  being  used  in  the  bleaching  process.  If  no  steps  are 
taken  to  remove  or  neutralize  this  acid,  who  can  wonder 
at  both  the  negative  film  and  the  printing  paper  being 


damaged  ? Ammonia  may  be  used  to  neutralize  the  acid, 
but  caution  must  be  exercised.  Half  a drachm  of  strong 
ammonia  should  be  diluted  with  an  ounce  of  alcohol,  and 
this  mixture  added,  drop  by  drop,  to  the  acid  varnish,  until 
there  is  no  longer  any  acid  reaction  to  litmus  paper. 

Identification  by  means  of  thumb-marks  was  referied  to 
in  our  edition  of  last  week,  and  we  now  find  other  sugges- 
tions in  the  Philadelphia  Photographer. 


Our  American  contemporary  says : — A man  applying 
for  a letter  of  credit  might  be  required  to  furnish  his 
thumb-mark  to  the  bank.  It  could  be  sent  to  the  corres- 
ponding institutions,  and  when  application  was  made  for 
the  money,  a corresponding  thumb-mark  would  be  sufficient 
identification. 

Each  bank  might  keep  a book  of  thumb-marks  of  large 
depositors.  Forgery  would  be  impossible  where  thumb- 
marks  are  used.  The  thumb-mark  might  be  added  to  the 
signature  in  the  form  of  a seal  in  all  cases  where  much 
depends  on  a signature,  as  in  deeds,  wills,  or  marriage 
contracts. 


Thumb  albums  would  replace  autograph  albums,  aud 
would  furnish  a record  of  more  characteristic  marks  than 
could  the  signatures  of  sentimental  friends.  Charts 
would  be  prepared  of  ihuuib-marks  of  great  men,  and  books 
be  written  on  the  common  characteristics.  Season  tickets 
to  the  fair,  passes  on  railroads,  and  all  non-transferable 
tickets  could  be  signed  with  the  thumb-mark. 


One  point  in  connection  with  the  subject  does  not  seem 
to  have  struck  the  Philadelphia  Photographer.  Forgery  by 
mere  manual  copying  would  certainly  be  impossible,  but 
forgery  by  the  camera  would  be  easy  enough.  Having 
obtained  a negative  from  the  thumb-mark,  it  is  no  diffi- 
cult matter  to  make  a phototypic  block  in  india-rubber — 
a sort  of  reproduction  of  the  thumb-seal.  Where,  then,  is 
the  security  as  regards  deeds  or  wills  ? Still  the  idea  seems 
good  as  far  as  circular  notes  are  concerned. 


W'e  noticed  a curious  application  of  photography  a few 
days  since.  In  a nondescript  kind  of  conveyance,  a cross 
between  a truck  and  a bath  chair,  and  drawn  by  a very 
bony  donkey,  was  a fragmentary  specimen  of  humanity 
with,  so  far  as  could  be  seen,  no  legs,  but  one  arm,  and 
features  minus  an  eye  and  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
nose.  The  sight  was,  indeed,  a particularly  painful  one, 
and  we  should  not  have  stayed  to  read  the  “ legend  ” de- 
scribing the  colliery  accident  in  which  the  occupant  of  the 
donkey  cart  was  reduced  to  the  one  extremity  left  him, 
but  for  the  fact  that  by  the  side  of  this  framed  and  glazed 
document  was  a highly-coloured  photograph  of  a very 
tall  and  stalwart  man,  dressed  in  the  height  of  the  fashion 
(music  hall)  in  vogue  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  aud 
leaning,  or,  rather,  propped  up  against,  a “ property  ” 
Corinthian  pillar  of  imposing  proportions. 


A broad  grin  played  over  the  massive  features  of 
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ibis  large  man,  who,  evidently  screwed  up  in  the 
most  implacable  manner  in  all  the  available  “rests” 
at  his  photographer’s  disposal,  was  holding  stiffly  in 
one  hand  a huge  book,  whilst  with  the  other  he  em- 
braced the  pillar  aforesaid.  Beneath  the  photograph,  on 
a slip  printed  in  letters  large  enough  for  those  who  run  to 
read,  was  the  declaration  “ Kind  freinds  (sic),  this  was 
me  in  my  happy  prime.”  One  glance  at  the  lead-pencil 
selling  fragment  of  humanity  in  the  cart  wa3  enough  to 
throw  doubt  on  this  positive  assertion.  A second  look  at 
the  framed  document  showed  that  a date  had  been  assigued 
to  the  accident  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
maimed  beggar  to  have  been  at  his  “ happy  prime"  in 
such  clothes  as  those  worn  by  the  origiual  of  the  photo- 
graph. But  we  did  not  denounce  the  too  evident  photo- 
graphic fraud.  It  was,  indeed,  such  an  ingenious  applica- 
tion of  the  “Look  on  this  picture,  and  on  this ! ” notion  of 
young  Hamlet’s,  that  we  were  tempted  to  slightly  subsidize 
the  impostor,  who  has  unconsciously  imitated  a plan  which 
may  be,  and  doubtless  wiil  be,  largely  developed  by  the 
begging  fraternity. 


Imagine,  for  instance,  of  what  enorunus  assistance 
photography  might  be  made  to  the  begging-letter  writer. 
A carte  (enclosed)  of  his  consumptive  wife,  or  “ five  wee 
motherless  bairns,”  for  whom  he  pleads  charitable  aid, 
would  appeal  to  many  kind  hearts  more  than  sheets  of 
close  hand-writing.  Think,  again,  what  additional  sym- 
pathy the  broken-down  commercial  traveller,  who  goes 
about  in  a wheel-chair  selling  circular  watch  keys  and 
penny  memorandum-books,  would  command  were  he  to 
expose  upon  his  asthmatic  chest  a framed  photograph  of 
the  happy  semi-detached  home  at  Tooting  he  once  pos- 
sessed ; and  what  martial  memories  the  dilapidated  old 
soldier  on  crutches  might  arouse  if  he  did  but  exhibit  a 
view  of  himself  in  complete  uniform  and  full  marching 
order,  as  on  the  fateful  day  when  he,  after  Herculean 
feats  of  valour,  received  so  many  wouuds.  Beggars 
are  already  an  elaborately  organized  body.  In  Paris  they 
have  their  newspaper;  and  in  London  they  have  their 
special  hostelries  and  houses  of  call.  Ere  long  we  shall 
expect  to  hear  that  they  have  also  their  “ photographer  in 
ordinary.” 


“Switzerland  is  the  place  where  one  can  with  advantage 
take  a camera  of  large  size,  unless,  indeed,  I make  an  ex- 
ception in  favour  of  India.”  So  writes  Abney  in  the  Bulle- 
tin Beltje.  “ This  is  the  reason,”  he  continues ; “ because 
there  are  so  many  persons  to  hand  who  ask  to  be  allowed 
to  carry  the  burden.” 


The  above  may  afford  a useful  hint  to  those  who 
make  a point  of  taking  the  tiniest  of  tiny  cameras  to  the 
great  recreation  ground  of  Europe. 


As  the  result  of  recent  experiences  in  Switzerland,  Cap- 
tain Abney  thus  sums  up  : — “ One  must  use  iodo-bromide 
plates  if  it  is  wished  to  obtain  good  negatives,  aud  at  the 
same  time  have  a wide  margin  a3  regards  exposure.” 


The  Naturalist's  World  offers  a prize  of  a guinea  for  the 
best  and  prettiest  photograph  of  British  scenery  ! No  easy 
matter  to  adjudicate,  one  wguld  think. 


It  is  not  often  that  we  hear  of  important  collections  of 
photographs  being  offered  for  sale ; the  value  of  the 
property  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  fixed ; but  the 
following  has  lately  appeared  in  the  Alhenxum  : — “ I’oitrait 
photographs.  A very  large  collection  of  photographs, 
collected  during  twenty  years,  is  to  be  disposed  of.  It  con- 
sists of  photographs  (carte  and  cabinet)  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe ; the  men  and  women  of  science,  art,  and  letters  of 
several  nations;  the  more  famous  actors ; the  leading  pre- 
lates and  clergy  of  all  religious  ; the  principal  statesmen 
of  several  kingdoms,  &c.  They  are  contained  in  albums 
to  the  number  of  about  800.’’ 


To  make  corks  both  air-  and  water-tight,  let  them  re- 
main five  minutes  under  melted  paraffin  (paraffin  wax), 
holding  them  down  with  a wire  screen  or  perforated  lid. 
Such  corks  can  be  easily  cut  or  bored,  have  a perfectly 
smooth  exterior,  are  introduced  or  extracted  with  ease, 
and  make  a perfect  seal.  Another  hint : if  you  want  the 
best  quality,  ask  for  “ velvet  corks.  But,  after  all,  there  is 
no  cork  to  equal  one  made  of  india  rubber. 


To  shape  rounds  or  ovals  (such  as  are  often  required  for 
lockets)  out  of  glass,  one  plan  is  to  cut  them  out  under 
water  with  a pair  of  dull  scissors.  The  glass  should  first 
be  cut  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  required  size  with  a 
diamond,  and  with  the  scissors  then  gradually  chip  it  into 
shape,  working  along  the  edge.  A final  rub  on  a soft 
griudstone  serves  to  smooth  the  edges. 


Mr.  John  Clerk,  Q C.,  Treasurer  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
has  recently  secured  an  admirable  series  of  photographs 
of  the  interior  of  the  Temple  Church,  and  ha3  given  per- 
mission for  their  publication.  This  gentleman  is,  we 
believe,  the  father  of  Mr.  Malcolm  Clerk,  whose  capital 
ejenre  pictures  have  attracted  much  attention  at  the  last 
two  or  three  Exhibitions  of  the  Photographic  Society. 


If  we  may  believe  a contemporary,  the  latest  photo 
graph  of  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  must  be  of  a very  unusual 
character.  We  are  told  that  “it  is  a striking  likeness. 
We  see  in  the  gallant  general’s  features  a determination  to 
do  or  die.  The  astuteness  of  the  experienced  commander 
struggles  with  the  dash  of  the  soldier.  The  eye  seems  to 
conceal  a latent  fire  which  only  needs  the  necessary  stimu- 
lus to  spring  into  life.”  What  a fearful  and  wonderful 
portrait ! According  to  this  exuberant  admirer,  it  means 
about  as  much  as  the  celebrated  three  nods  of  Lord  Bur- 
leigh in  the  Critic. 


It  is  strange  how  often,  in  cases  of  bankruptcy,  the 
obstinacy  and  ill-feeling  of  creditors  stand  in  the  way  of 
their  own  interest.  The  swallowing  up  of  the  estate  in 
legal  expenses  is  to  such  people  a matter  of  no  conse- 
quence, so  long  as  the  debtor  is  worried  aud  harassed.  It 
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would  be  a great  pity  if  this  result  followed  the  action  of 
a creditor  of  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  respected  photo- 
graphers, who,  through  an  unfortunate  concurrence  of  ad- 
verse circumstances,  has  had  to  declare  himself  bankrupt. 
In  this  case  the  course  adopted  by  the  creditor  in  question, 
an  Insurance  Company,  is  particularly  vexatious,  because 
it  is  admitted  that  the  bankrupt,  if  allowed  time,  is  able  to 
pay  20s.  in  the  £.  But  because  certain  securities  upon 
which  money  has  been  borrowed  from  the  Insurance  Co. 
turn  out  to  be  less  valuable  than  the  Company  imagined, 
their  solicitor  holds  that  “ no  leniency  should  be  shown.” 
No  wonder  the  meeting  of  creditors  at  which  this  statement 
was  made  applaudel  the  representative  of  the  Autotype 
Company  when  he  said  that  “ if  creditors  advance  money 
without  properly  examining  the  securities,  it  ought  to  be 
a reason  why  they  should  not  oppose  a scheme  of  arrange- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors.”  The  effect  of  the 
opposition  of  this  selfish  creditor  at  present  is,  that  the 
scheme  of  arrangement  has  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  there 
is  every  prospect  that  the  lawyers  will  get  what  should  go 
to  the  creditors. 


Every  photographer  ought  to  read  E.  L.  Wilson's 
admirable  account  of  his  ride  to  1’etra — the  ruined  city 
carved  out  of  the  living  rock  which  lies  in  the  Syrian 
Desert.  The  article  appears  in  the  November  number  of 
the  Century  magazine,  and  is  characterized  alike  by  the 
brilliancy  of  its  style  and  the  beauty  of  the  accompanying 
illustrations.  Our  readers  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  that 
the  author  is  the  Philadelphian  photographer  whose  name 
is  so  familiar  to  all  who  have  studied  the  development  of 
the  art  in  the  United  States. 

According  to  Professor  Sidney  Colvin,  artists  are  not 
yet  reconciled  to  our  ordinary  photographs.  Writing  of 
an  admirable  reproduction  in  photo-gravure  of  a picture 
in  the  Brunswick  Gallery  (the  reproduction  being  the 
work  of  the  Berlin  Photographic  Company),  he  remarks  : 
“ However  admirable  as  a translation  of  the  original,  no 
one  would  care  to  possess,  or  to  hang  up,  either  the  best 
carbon-  or  the  best  silver-printed  photograph  for  its  own 
sake,  aud  as  a thing  of  beauty.  Not  so  with  photo- 
gravure.” There  are,  however,  a large  number  of  lovers 
of  art  who  think  otherwise. 


J atent  Intelligence. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

13,807.  Alfred  Strivens,  53,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  for 
“ Improvement  in  carriers  for  wet  and  dry  plates  for  photo- 
graphic purposes.” — 12th  November,  1885. 

13,85i.  Charles  Anthony  Bdrohardt,  1,  St.  James’s  Square, 
Manchester,  for  “ Improvements  in  the  method  of,  and  in 
means  for,  estimating  the  degree  of  daylight  obtained  in 
buildings.”— 13th  November,  1885. 

13,861.  Walter  Bhierley,  Town  Hall  Buildings,  Halifax,  for 
Improvements  in  adjustable  chairs  for  photographers.” — 
iOart  Bentzin,  Germany.)— 13th  November,  1885. 

1 f Ernest  Daniel  Adcock,  53,  Chancery  Lane,  London, 
,°r, , "n  improved  clip  for  holding  photographic  plates.” — 
13th  November,  1885. 

13,890.  George  Corde  Whitfield,  William  John  Wilson, 


George  Sydney  Whitfield,  aud  Ernest  Albert  Whitfield, 
53,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  for  “ Improvements  in  sensitive 
film?  for  photography.” — 13th  November,  1885. 

13,911.  George  Frederick  Uedfern,  4,  South  Street,  Finsbury, 
Middlesex,  for  “ An  improved  protector  for  cards,  photo- 
graphs, books,  and  the  like,  during  transmission  through  the 
post.” — John  iharkinski  and  Alfred  Hearn,  Canada.) — 14th 
November,  1885. 

13,956.  Joshua  Billclifk,  54a,  Arcade  Chambers,  St.  Mary's 
Gate,  Manchester,  for  ‘‘Improvements  in  photographic 
cameras.” — 16th  November,  1885. 

13,979.  Alexis  Kohl,  33,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  for  “ Album 
with  receptacles  for  containing  a number  of  photographs, 
address  cards,  and  the  like.” — 16th  November,  1885. 


Urimfos. 

Handuuch  dee  Chemigraimiie  und  Photochemigraphie. 

Von  J.  O.  Mbrcb.  ( Diisseldorf : E.  Liescgang.) 

Here  we  have  a useful  haud-book  of  150  octavo  pages, 
and  those  of  our  readers  who  wish  fo  be  instructed  in  the 
practice  of  zinc  etching  cannot  do  better  than  study  J.  O. 
Mbrch’s  haud-book. 


Piiotograi’HIsciier  Al.manach  und  KaLENDEr  furdas  Jahr 
1886.  Preis  1 mark.  ( Diisseldorf : E.  Liesegang.) 

Du.  LlESEGANG’S  annual  for  the  coming  year  is,  like  its 
precursors,  practical  and  useful,  and  those  of  our  readers 
who  can  profit  by  using  a book  in  the  Germau  language, 
may  obtain  it  with  advantage. 


Der  Positive  Process  alt  Gelatine-Emulsionpapier. 

Von  Dr.  E.  A.  Just.  ( Vienna : Published  ly  the  Author.) 
Compressed  within  160  large  octavo  pages,  we  have 
here  a comprehensive  and  detailed  account  of  practical 
ways  of  working  the  emulsion  process  on  paper,  and  the 
book  is  rendered  more  valuable  by  being  accompanied 
with  excellent  examples  of  work.  A description  of  the 
Scblotterhoss  automatic  exposer  is  also  given  ; but  as  wo 
have  recently  described  this  apparatus  in  the  News  we 
need  not  refer  to  it  in  detail. 


AN  ATTEMPT  TO  PHOTOGRAPH  THE  CORONA. 
From  Science  for  October  23  we  extract  the  following  com- 
munication, by  W.  II.  Pickering,  in  reply  to  a letter  from 
W.  Huggins : — 

From  the  above  interesting  communication  by  Dr.  Huggins  1 
regret  to  find  that  he  has  failed  to  see  my  reply  published  in 
Science  for  May  9,  to  his  letter  of  May  1 5.  My  experiments 
on  the  position  of  the  drop-shutter  were  there  taken  up  with 
some  detail.  Also  other  points  presumably  referred  to  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  article  are  discussed. 

As  to  the  observations  of  the  planets  Mercury  and  Venus,  as 
black  discs  before  they  reach  the  sun  ; the  explanation  usually 
given  of  this  phenomenon  is  that  it  is  due  to  the  refraction  of  the 
sun’s  rays  passing  through  their  atmospheres,  and  thus  illuminat- 
ing rather  more  than  one  hemisphere  at  a time.  Any  small  body 
surrounded  by  a ring  of  light  would  naturally  appear  darker  by 
contrast  than  the  surrounding  background. 

In  regard  to  photographing  the  inoon  in  the  daytime,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  call  attention  first  to  the  fact,  that  as  the  moon  and 
sky  arc  nearly  of  the  same  brilliancy,  and  there  are  accordingly 
no  irradiation  effects,  it  is  not  a question  of  the  best  form  of  ap- 
paratus, but  almost  entirely  of  the  contrast  qualities  of  the  plate 
and  developer  employed.  In  fact,  an  ordinary  camera  furnished 
with  a long-focussed  landscape  lens  is  as  good  an  instrument  as 
can  be  devised  for  this  investigation.  4 ortunately,  I had  on 
hand  some  of  Edwards’s  bromide  plates,  imported  last  Juae,  and 
they,  together  with  some  Carbutt  B and  Anthony  chloride  plates 
were  employed  in  the  following  determinations. 

• See  Photographic  Nkws,  October  9,  page  C54. 
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It  should  also  be  stated  in  regard  to  my  remark,  reading  “ the 
impossibility  of  photographing  the  moon  in  the  daytime,  when 
the  sun  is  high  above  the  horizon,”  that  this  was  merely  a gene- 
ral statement,  founded  on  observations  made  in  June  and  July, 
when  the  sun’s  altitude  in  the  middle  of  the  day  was  between  00° 
and  70°. 

Dr.  Huggins  has  now  shown  that  this  statement  is  not  rigidly 
exict,  as  with  the  sun  at  an  altitude  of  35°,  and  the  moon  in  the 
most  favourable  position  at  this  season  (the  third  quarter),  he  has 
obtained  a distinct  image  upon  his  plates.  I repeated  his  experi- 
ment, October  16  and  17,  when  the  moon  was  in  the  first  quar- 
ter, and  with  the  sun  at  an  altitude  of  18°  obtained  a similar  result. 
The  images,  though  distinct,  were  far  too  faint  to  print,  and  only 
two  plates  out  of  nine  showed  any  image  at  all,  although  the 
moon  was  very  conspicuous  to  the  eye.  1 should  consider  it 
doubtful  if  photographs  of  the  moon  could  be  obtained  with  the 
sun  at  an  altitude  of  over  60°.  If,  then,  there  is  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining an  impression  of  the  moon  at  90°  from  the  sun,  how  much 
more  difficult  would  it  be  to  photograph  the  still  fainter  coronal 
rays,  when  masked  by  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  our  atmosphere 
in  the  sun’s  immediate  neighbourhood. 

But  what  particularly  interested  me  in  Dr.  Hnggins's  com- 
munication was,  that  I saw  at  once  that  it  furnished  me  a new 
constant,  and  accordingly  a new  method,  for  determining  the  re- 
lative light  of  the  atmosphere  near  the  sun,  and  the  corona.  Five 
separate  measurements  were  made  between  1.15  and  4.15  on 
October  16  and  17,  of  the  relative  light  of  the  sky  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  sun  and  moon,  by  the  photographic  method 
described  in  a previous  paper.  These  ratios  varied  from  16, 
when  the  sun  was  highest,  to  60  at.  the  later  hour.  Taking  the 
average  of  these  values,  we  may  safely  assume  that  between  three 
and  four  o’  clock,  when  my  successful  pictures  of  the  moon  were 
taken,  the  light  about  the  sun  is  generally  not  far  from  35  times 
as  bright  as  the  light  of  the  sky  in  a region  where  it  is  just  pos- 
sible to  photograph  the  moon.  But  according  to  the  observation 
of  Prof.  John.  W.  Langley,  previously  quoted,  the  light  of  the 
moon  is  ten  times  that  of  the  corona  at  3'  distance  from  the  sun. 
Accordingly  the  light  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  sun  would  have  to  be  reduced  350  times  in  order  to  obtain 
an  impression  of  the  corona  upon  our  plates.  If  the  sun  were  at 
a greater  altitude,  this  figure  would  be  somewhat  smaller.  The 
value  found  by  my  previous  experiments  was  320.  The  close- 
ness of  the  coincidence  is  probably  accidental,  but  of  the  two 
methods  the  first  one  seems  to  me  rather  the  more  accurate. 


Corresjjonbtna. 

PHOTOMICROGRAPHS. 

Sir, — I have  just  read  Mr.  Bottone’s  letter  in  your  last 
number.  He  has  entirely  misapprehended  the  object  of 
my  letter.  I expressed  neither  “ great  surprise”  nor  “ in- 
dignation,” to  quote  his  own  words,  that  any  microscopist 
should  use  and  recommend  the  use  of  the  eye-piece  in 
conjunction  with  the  objective  when  it  is  desired  to  take 
a photomicrograph.  Whether  it  is  advantageous,  or  not 
advantageous,  to  use  an  eye-piece,  was  not  the  object  I 
had  in  view ; and  surely  Mr.  Bottone,  with  his  vaunted 
long  experience  with  the  microscope— forty  years,  I think 
he  said— should  have  been  able  to  see  this.  His  letter  is 
as  wide  of  the  mark  as  is  his  allusion  to  the  admirable 
enthusiasm  of  all  beginners.  W.  Forgan. 


frocecbmjgs  of  ^otutbs. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

£ M“:TIN’G  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  12th  inst., 
Dr.  T.  Charters- White  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  stated,  that  having  regard  to  the  interest 
shown  in  their  last  year’s  competition  of  transparencies,  two 
selected  negatives  had  been  this  year  circulated  with  a similar 
object,  but,  owing  to  short  notice  and  other  causes,  only  three 
members  had  taken  part.  Their  results  would  be  projected 
upon  the  screen,  and  it  was  proposed  to  use  a pair  of  lanterns 
in  order  that  a better  comparison  could  be  made  : after  which 


some  200  slides,  by  various  members  and  processes,  would  be 
exhibited  in  the  Society’s  new  lantern. 

C.  Darker  wished  to  correct  a statement  which  had  appeared 
in  the  report  of  the  Society’s  proceedings,  that  the  new  lantern 
was  made  by  his  firm.  Such  was  not  the  case,  as  their  cheapest 
instrument  would  be  thirty  guineas.  He  had  procured  the  best  he 
could  get  with  the  funds  at  his  disposal,  and  the  parts  which  he 
had  added  would  be  a gift  to  the  Association. 

F.  T.  White  was  elected  a member  of  the  Society. 

The  Chairman  read  a communication  from  the  L.  and  S.W.R. 
Company,  to  the  effect  that  they  refused  to  grant  special  reduced 
railway  fares  to  members  of  photographic  societies  like  those 
enjoyed  by  kindred  associations. 

A.  L.  Henderson  drew  attention  to  a recent  article  in  these 
columns,  which  he  thought  was  anything  but  flattering  to  their 
Society,  and  suggested  if  the  writer  could  only  be  discovered 
that  the  Society  should  pass  a vote  of  censure  on  him. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  C.  Darker  to  proceed  with 
the  exhibition  of  slides,  which  was  done  by  means  of  a pair  of 
oxy-hydrogen  lanterns. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  best  slides  by  different 
processes  from  the  selected  negatives  were  as  follows  : — J.  B.  B. 
Wellington,  collodio-bromide,  1st ; A.  Cowan,  gelatino-ehloride 
developed  with  ferro-citro  oxalate,  slightly  r<  strained  with  bro- 
mide, 2nd ; A.  Cowan,  gelatino-aceto  chloride  (Henderson’s 
formula)  toned  with  gold,  3rd. 

Among  the  slides  afterwards  shown  were  some  wet  bromide 
by  W.  Cobb,  to  illustrate  the  dissolving  of  a film  in  the  lantern! 
A.  L.  Henderson’s  view  of  the  Exhibition  Callery,  Pall  Mall, 
taken  by  gaslight ; exposure  2|  minutes  T’,  and  another  taken 
of  the  members,  exposure  60  seconds  ; these  slides  were  by  the 
wet  collodion  process.  Chloride  plates  exposed  one  minute  in 
the  camera,  and  developed  with  ferro-citro  oxalate,  by  A.  Cowan, 
who  showed  a number  of  chloride  slides.  The  Chairman’s 
exhibit  was  numerous,  including  many  of  his  well-known  micro- 
scopical subjects.  Collodio-bromide  was  represented  by  J.  B.  B. 
Wellington,  many  of  the  subjects  being  familiar  to  the  tourist 
in  North  Devon.  W.  M.  Ayres  showed  some  very  fine  trans- 
parencies of  the  moon  from  Dr.  Hoggin’s  negatives,  in  wet  col- 
lodion ; Capt.  J.  Long’s  series  were  bromide  from  bromide 
negatives  ; H.  S.  Starnes  represented  gelatino-aceto  chloride, 
own  formulae  with  gold  toning ; and  J.  Slater  showed  a large 
number  of  carbon  transparencies,  which  brought  the  proceedings 
to  a close. 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on 
Wednesday  evening,  the  4th  November,  Charles  Fraser  in  tho 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  general  meeting  and  those  of 
last  ordinary  meeting  were  approved.  The  following  sixteen 
gentlemen  were  then  duly  elected  ordiuary  members  of  the 
Society  :— George  Wardlaw,  A.  Coutie,  J.  Henderson,  J.  Bonar, 
Graham  Burns,  John  Crichton,  John  T.  Leighton,  A.  Lockhart 
More,  Jas.  Ballantyne,  J.  Simpson,  Rev.  James  Gordon  Mitchell, 
Thomas  Millar,  James  Hetherington,  David  Ancrum,  Donald 
M’Bain,  J.  E.  D.  Murray. 

The  Secretary  submitted  the  twenty-sixth  annual  report,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

The  Council  have  pleasure  in  congratulating  the  members  on 
the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Society,  the  attendance  at  every 
meeting  being  unusually  large,  and  the  interest  taken  in  the  pr  _>- 
ceedings  being  particularly  manifest.  The  distinguishing  feature 
in  the  work  of  the  past  session  has  been  several  “ Conferences  on 
the  Picturesque.”  These  have  been  of  considerable  educational 
value.  The  session  was  opened  by  an  address  from  the  President, 
and  an  excellent  exhibition  of  work  by  the  members. 

The  following  papers  have  been  contributed  : — “ A Plea  for  a 
Work-Room,”  by  J.  B.  Read  man  ; “Development,  a Sketch, 
illustrated  on  copper,”  by  Hugh  Brebner ; “ Backgrounds  of 
Portraiture,”  by  Norman  Macbeth,  R.S.A.  ; “ The  Faculty  of 
Observation,”  by  A.  B.  Stewart  ; “ Criticisms  on  Two  Pictures,” 
by  Norman  Macbeth,  R.S.A. ; “The  Rapid  Contact  Printing 
Paper,”  by  Morgan  and  Kidd  ; “ Lantern  Slides  Copied  in  the 
Camera,”  by  Andrew  Pringle  ; “ Paper  Negatives,”  by  T.  G. 
Whaite. 

Two  demonstrations  have  taken  place: — “Development  by 
Copper,”  by  Hugh  Brebner  ; and  “ Construction  of  a Camera- 
bellows,”  by  T.  G.  Whaite. 

Two  popular  meetings  were  held  iu  Queen  Street  Hall— a 
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miscellaneous  collection,  the  work  of  members,  21st  January; 
and  “ Devonshire  Illustrated,”  18th  March.  On  each  occasion 
the  platform  was  occupied  by  the  Secretary,  and  the  lantern 
most  efficiently  manipulated  under  the  direction  of  J.  M.  Turn- 
bull. 

The  Society  has  subscribed  £25  to  the  Guarantee  Fund  of 
the  International  Exhibition  of  Industry,  Science,  and  Art,  to 
be  held  in  Edinburgh  next  year. 

To  begin  the  new  session  there  are  378  ordinary  members, 
of  whom  50  have  been  admitted  during  the  past  year,  and  13 
honorary  and  corresponding  members,  making  a total  of  394. 

The  report  and  the  Treasurer’s  financial  statement  were 
approved. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  elect  office-bearers  for  the 
coming  session,  and  the  new  list  as  completed  stands  thus  : — ■ 

President — William  Forgan. 

Vice-Presidents — J.  G.  Tunny  and  Charles  Fraser. 

Secretary — G.  G.  Mitchell.  Treasurer — A.  M.  Forbe3. 

Curator — J.  M.  Turnbull. 

Council — ' T.  Wardale,  S.  Tamkin,  H.  C.  Blane,  J.  CrightoD, 
\V.  Crooke,  T.  G.  Whaite,  H.  Brebuer,  T.  Stock,  J.  Jameson, 
Jas.  Lessels,  R.  H.  Bow,  W.  T.  Bashford. 

The  new  President,  \V.  Forgan,  was  cordially  welcomed  to  the 
chair,  and  acknowledged  the  compliment  in  a few  appropriate 
words.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Fraser,  who  paid  a warm  tri- 
bute to  the  retiring  Secretary  for  the  many  valuable  services  he 
had  rendered  to  the  Society,  and  the  great  interest  he  had  shown 
in  its  welfare,  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr. 
Bashford. 

A number  of  South  American  photographs  of  mariue  subjects 
were  exhibited,  kindly  lent  for  the  purpose  by  Professor  Piazzi 
Smyth.  They  were  extremely  beautiful  examples,  and  were 
much  admired  as  they  were  passed  round. 

The  President  reminded  those  present  of  the  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  members’  work,  which  would  take  place  at  next  meeting 
in  December,  and  urged  that  every  endeavour  should  be  made 
to  produce  a good  show. 


Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Photographic  Society. 

A meeting  was  held  in  the  Mayor’s  Parlour  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, 11th  inst.,  the  President,  W.  S.  Hobson,  in  the  chair. 

The  President  congratulated  the  members  on  the  happy 
result  of  the  endeavours  which  had  been  made  to  originate  the 
Society,  and  addressed  a few  words  to  the  meeting  on  the  im- 
portance of  enhancing  the  value  of  the  science  by  endeavouring 
to  render  every  picture  thoroughly  artistic  ; this,  he  said,  could 
only  be  done  by  a thorough  mastery  of  composition.  In  sup- 
port of  this  he  introduced  several  quotations  from  authors  bear- 
ing on  the  subject,  and  showed  that  a picture  which  was  perfect 
as  regarded  manipulation,  might  be  rendered  pictorially  value- 
less and  insipid  by  a neglect  of  the  first  rules  of  composition 
and  balance. 

George  Bankart  (Vice-President)  then  spoke  in  support  of 
the  remarks  of  the  President,  and  hoped  that  every  individual 
member  would  use  his  best  endeavours  to  render  the  Society 
useful. 

The  Secretary  then  described  some  novelties  which  were  sent 
for  exhibition  by  Messrs.  Marion,  including  a camera  and  three 
slides  by  Middlemiss,  which  was  closely  examined,  and  much 
admired.  Also  some  beautiful  specimens  of  Christmas  and  New 
Year  cards  for  mounts,  and  a speciality  in  plush  frames  for 
opals.  They  also  sent  a supply  of  their  compressed  pyro  in 
tablets,  which  were  distributed  among  the  members,  with  a 
request  that  they  would  report  thereon  at  the  next  meeting. 

It  .was  announced  that  at  the  next  meeting  Mr.  Roche  would 
give  a practical  demonstration  of  enlarging  from  the  negative. 

Bradford  Amateur  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  November  12th,  D.  G. 
Law  in  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  had  been  read  and 
confirmed, 

B.  Scorah  reported  on  the  first  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
Society  now  on  view,  the  prizes  in  the  seven  classes  (1st  prize, 
203.  ; 2nd  prize,  10s.)  being  awarded  as  follows  : — 

Class  I— Best  Landscape,  81  by  64,  and  upwards.— 1st  prize, 
F.  Illingworth  ; 2nd,  H.  Forsyth. 

Class  II — Best  Landscapes,  smaller  thuu  8 j by  61, — 1st  prize, 
J.  W,  Goodall ; 2nd,  M.  B.  Wallace. 
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Class  III — Instantaneous.— 1st  prize,  M.  B.  Wallace;  2nd* 
W.  S.  Smith. 

Class  IV — Architecture. — 1st  prize,  H.  Tankord  ; 2nd,  D.  G. 
Law. 

Class  V — Best  Composition. — 1st  prize,  M.  B.  Wallace  ; 2nd, 
D.  E.  Wilson. 

Class  VI — Best  three  Lantern  Slides. — 1st  prize,  G.  D. 
Scorah  ; 2nd,  H.  Forsyth. 

Class  VII — Best  picture  in  the  Exhibition. — J.  W.  Goodall. 

The  judges  were  Messrs.  Sachs,  Rimsden,  and  Greaves.  They 
eported  very  favourably  on  the  quality  of  the  pictures  exhibited, 
particularly  praising  the  one  by  Mr.  Goodall. 

The  subject  chosen  for  discussion  was  on  “ Exposure  and 
Choice  of  Subject,”  introduced  by  the  President.  A lengthy 
discussion  ensued,  which  was  adjourned  to  next  meeting. 

Cheltenham  Photographic  Society. 

The  annual  general  meeting  was  held  November  12th,  when 
the  officers  and  committee  of  the  past  year  were  re-elected. 

F.  Bertram  exhibited  and  explained  a very  interesting  col- 
lection of  apparatus  kindly  lent  by  several  firms. 

Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.,  amongst  other  things,  sent  a half- 
plate camera  with  reversing  back  (Middiemiss  Patent),  one  of 
their  miniature  metal  cameras  with  drop-shutter,  Cadett’s 
“ Lightning  ” shutter,  a very  ingenious  vignetting  frame,  and 
specimens  of  printing  on  the  Alpha  paper.  Messrs.  Dale  sent 
their  ’‘Newman  ” adjustable  photographic  shutter  intended  to 
work  between  the  lenses  of  a double  combination.  Brown’s 
patent  camera,  12  by  10,  from  Messrs.  Shew,  was  also  on  view, 
and  a new  sliding  leg  camera-stand  by  Hart.  The  Secretary 
brought  a specimen  of  photogravure  by  Messrs.  Anuan  and  Swan, 
of  Glasgow,  accompanied  by  a letter  from  them  suggesting 
the  publishing  of  a series  of  views  from  the  Society’s  negatives 
by  this  process.  Samples  of  Marion’s  compressed  pyro  tablets 
were  distributed  by  the  Secretary. 


Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  in  the 
Technical  School,  Princess  Street,  Dr.  Tatham  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society  : 
— H.  M.  Lowther,  G.  E.  Blundell,  F.  D.  Gordon,  E.  A.  Ehlinger, 
and  Edwin  Foden. 

In  consequence  of  a severe  indisposition,  the  President,  Rev. 
H.  J.  Palmer,  who  had  been  announced  to  give  a demonstration 
on  “Enlarging,”  was  unavoidably  absent.  The  meeting  was, 
however,  made  interesting  and  profitable  by  a series  of  questions 
being  put  in  the  question-box  on  cameras,  lenses,  development, 
printing,  and  toning,  and  led  to  considerable  discussion,  in  which 
Messrs.  Tatham,  Graham,  Stanley,  Flower,  Jones,  Bather,  Lane, 
Bird,  Stephens,  Hay,  and  Dawson  took  part. 

The  Society  being  obliged  to  change  its  place  of  meeting, 
William  Stanley  announced  that  the  Council  had  decided 
to  take  the  rooms  at  the  Masonic  Hall,  Cooper  Street.  The  next 
meeting,  December  8th,  will  therefore  take  place  in  that  hall. 

The  Chairman  made  a few  remarks  on  his  method  of  sodic- 
sulphite  development,  which  he  said  had  always  given  him  clean 
negatives  of  full  density,  without  any  fear  of  fog. 

J.  H.  Stephens  gave  a short  communication  on  photo- 
graphing plans  to  scale.  He  said  the  original  drawings  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  were  made  on  the  scale  of  25  inches  to  the 
mile,  and  then  reduced  by  means  of  photography  to  the  6 inch 
scale.  Recognizing  the  importance  of  photography  in  making 
reductions  to  scale  of  engineering  drawings,  he  had  endeavoured 
to  get  the  work  done  professionally,  but  without  successful 
result.  He  had  thus  been  led  to  take  up  photography  as  an  im- 
portant adjunct  to  his  own  profession.  Referring  to  his  struggles 
with  the  dry  aud  then  the  wet  process,  and  again  back  to  the 
dry,  he  warned  his  fellow  members  against  the  use  of  cheap 
lenses,  fairly  good  enough  for  landscape  work,  but  quite  useless 
for  the  purpose  of  exact  copying  and  reducing.  After  calculat- 
ing the  amount  of  reduction  required,  a parallelogram  must  be 
ruled  upon  the  ground  glass  of  the  camera  with  absolute  exact- 
ness ; aud  it  is  necessary  not  only  that  the  sides  of  the  figure 
should  correspond  one  with  another,  but  that  diagonals  should 
be  made  on  the  drawing,  and  agree  with  similar  diagonals  on  the 
ground  glass,  in  order  that  each  and  every  part  of  the  resulting 
photograph  should  be  true.  One  of  the  old  rigid  forms  of  camera 
was  most  suitable  for  this  work,  aud  care  should  be  taken  that 
tho  drawing  aud  the  camera  were  in  the  same  plane,  vertically 
aud  horizontally.  lu  his  owu  case  ho  had  affixed  set-screws  to 
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the  back  and  sides  of  his  camera.  There  was  still  one  more 
drawback  to  overcome,  arising  from  the  unequal  stretching  of 
the  sensitized  paper  in  toning  and  fixing,  but  this  could  be  over- 
come by  judicious  drying. 

A number  of  drawings  to  scale  were  exhibited,  also  negatives 
of  the  same,  and  a number  of  prints  to  show  the  facility  with 
which  copies  of  the  greatest  nicety  could  be  indefinitely  re- 
produced. 

L.  Widdop  exhibited  photographs  of  his  recent  tour  in  Italy, 
and  Mr.  Graham  prints  of  Ingleborough,  toned  by  the  chalk 
process. 

S.  F.  Flowkk  gave  his  experience  with  paper  negatives,  several 
of  which  he  laid  on  the  table,  with  prints  of  the  same. 


Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York. 

A meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  12(»0,  Broadway,  on  Tues- 
day evening,  October  13th,  President  Beach  in  the  chair. 

The  President  : I have  to  show  a small  drop-shutter,  operated 
by  a ten-cent.  pneumatic  device,  devised  by  Mr.  Grisdale.  The 
novelty  of  this  release  is  its  cheapness,  as  you  cannot  buy  a pneu- 
matic release  ordinarily,  I believe,  for  less  than  three  or  four  dol- 
lars. Mr.  Grisdale  saw,  in  a ten-cent.  penholder,  an  opportunity  for 
making  a very  cheap  pneumatic  release.  In  making  the  release, 
Mr.  Grisdale  took  an  ordinary  nickel-plated  patent  pen  and 
pencil-holder,  made  by  Faber,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
cylinder  in  metal  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  by  four 
inches  long,  and  provided  at  each  end  with  a punched  up  screw- 
thread.  In  one  end  is  a short  tube,  with  a corresponding  thread, 
holding  a short  pencil  ; in  the  other,  a like  tube  lioldiug  a pen. 
Both  the  pen  and  pencil  tubes  are  closed  at  their  rear  ends,  and 
when  the  articles  are  not  in  use,  these  capped  ends  close  the 
holder  and  make  it  easy  to  carry  about.  The  lead  pencil  was 
taken  out  of  its  tube,  the  main  cylinder  was  cut  oft'  so  as  to 
shorten  it,  and  the  closed  pencil  tube  soldered  to  the  lower  end, 
having  a small  metal  tube  passing  through  it  sliahtly  up  into 
the  cylinder.  From  the  metal  tube  is  a flexible  rubber  tube 
reaching  to  a rubber  bulo.  Pressure  on  the  bulb  compresses  the 
air  in  the  cylinder,  and  while  there  is  some  leakage  between  the 
cylinder  and  cap,  yet  it  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  cap  piston 
from  instantly  responding  by  being  forced  upwards  and  ope- 
rating the  level  trigger.  Releasing  the  bulb  at  once  draws  the 
cap  back. 

The  shutter  to  which  this  release  was  attached  was  the  fly- 
open  door  and  drop-shutter  combined,  similar  to  Dr.  Janeway’s 
fifty-cent.  shutter.  Mr.  Beach  operated  the  release  before  the 
audience  ; its  smooth  working  and  simplicity  elicited  applause. 
An  arrangement  was  also  shown  for  wedging  the  shutter  on  to 
the  lens  tube  by  two  pieces  of  wood  on  to  the  back  of  the 
shutter,  which  were  pressed  by  a wedge  against  the  lens  tube, 
securing  the  shutter  firmly,  and  adapting  it  for  use  on  different 
sized  lenses.  Mr.  Grisdale,  for  a bulb,  took  off  that  used  on  a 
common  atomizer,  and  found  the  rubber  tube  lying  around  in 
the  house.  Continuing,  Mr.  Beach  said  : The  next  article  I 
have  to  show  you  is  a portable  dark-room  light,  designed  by 
Mr.  Grisdale.  He  says  that  in  travelling  around,  and  having  to 
develop  his  plates  in  different  places,  he  often  found  difficulty  in 
getting  a good  dark-room  light.  So  he  purchased  an  ordinary 
ruby  argand  gas  chimney  and  an  ordinary  brilliant  kerosene 
burner,  with  a tall,  round  chimney,  such  as  can  be  bought  at 
any  lamp  store,  and  a wick.  This  particular  burner  will  fit 
almost  any  ordinary  lamp,  so  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  be 
carried  around  is  the  ruby  chimney,  the  wick,  and  a tall  tin  tube 
to  fit  on  the  top  of  the  chimuey  to  prevent  exit  of  white  light. 
To  use  it,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  fill  an  ordinary  glass  lamp 
with  oil,  and  screw  on  the  burner  and  wick  which  you  carry  ; 
then  put  the  ruby  chimney  over  the  burner,  and  the  tin  tube  on 
top  of  that,  and  your  lamp  is  complete.  The  small  amount  of 
light  coming  out  of  the  bottom  perforations  of  the  burner  is 
stopped  by  placing  a piece  of  paper  over  the  side  nearest  the 
developing  tray.  Another  form  of  p >rtable  dark-room  light  has 
been  iuvented  by  Mr.  Tisdell.  When  packed  for  travelling  it  is 
put  in  a small,  round  tin  box,  about  2 inches  iu  diameter  by  8 
inches  long.  Wheu  the  upper  half  is  removed,  we  see  in  the 
lower  portion  a commou  tin  candlestick,  having  a hole  through 
its  centre  to  hold  half  a candle,  a spiral  spring  being  at  the 
bottom  to  force  up  the  caudle  as  fast  as  it  burns,  iu  theusud 
way.  In  this  shape  the  candle  can  be  carried  around  as  for  a 
white  light.  When  you  want  a ruby  light,  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  slip  the  ruby  chimney  over  the  light  and  place  on  top 
a simple  metal  cap,  which  allows  the  heat  to  pass  out,  but  pre- 


vents the  escape  of  the  light.  I am  told  that  it  is  apt  to  smoke 
a little  iu  its  present  construction,  as  the  cap  is  not  sufficiently 
large  to  let  the  heat  off  fast  enough.  This  can  be  easily  reme- 
died. He  continued  : I have  received  quite  a voluminous  letter 
from  Mr.  F.  D.  Bull,  of  St.  Louis,  regarding  a new  method  of 
packing  dry  plates.  This  shows  that  the  dry-plate  makers  are 
paying  some  attention  to  the  efforts  of  our  Society  to  improve 
the  packiug  of  plates.  He  sends  me  two  specimens  of  packing, 
and  desires  me  to  select  that  which  1 think  appears  to  be  the 
best.  The  first  plan  consists  iu  packing  the  plates  iu  two  thick 
card-board  boxes,  one  sliding  over  the  other,  like  a telescope. 
In  each  end  of  one  of  these  boxes  is  a corrugated  card-board  or 
manilla  paper,  fastened  ou  to  a card-board  backing,  which  is  set 
in  loosely,  but  sufficiently  tight  to  retain  it  in  place.  The  plates 
are  then  packed,  back  to  back,  iu  pairs  by  a special  mechanical 
device,  two  to  each  corrugation,  and  then  the  whole  dozen,  with 
corrugated  strips,  slipped  into  the  lower  half  or  smaller  box.  The 
cover  is  next  slipped  on,  and  the  package  is  complete.  In  re- 
moving the  plates,  they  are  easily  moved  by  their  edges  with 
the  thumb  and  middle  finger.  These  boxes  can  be  used  for 
preserving  negatives  by  simply  gluing  the  corrugated  strips  to 
the  ends  of  the  box.  If  the  plates  happen  to  be  too  thick,  as 
they  are  sometimes,  you  are  apt  to  raise  two  plates  out  instead 
of  one.  Still  the  method  works  very  well.  The  other  method 
is  to  pack  the  plates  between  corrugated  strips,  but  to  lay  them 
in  the  card-board  box  flatwise,  instead  of  edgewise.  He  says, 
so  far,  some  photographers  prefer  to  have  them  packed  in  this 
way,  as  they  think  the  plates  can  be  taken  out  quicker.  The 
inner  box  is  protected  by  two  or  three  boxes.  Now  you  invert 
the  inner  box  and  take  out  the  whole  box  of  plate3  ; then  you 
remove  from  one  end  the  corrugated  paper  strip,  which  leaves 
the  paper  separated  at  one  end  by  the  other  strip.  You  then 
replace  the  whole  dozen  iu  the  inner  box,  and  when  you  wish 
to  remove  a plate  for  use,  simply  by  a sudden  movement  throw 
out  the  upper  or  unseparated  ends  of  the  plates,  and  take  one  out. 
It  may  seem  a little  quicker,  but  the  first  plan  looks  to  me  to  be 
the  most  satisfactory,  especially  for  small  sizes.  It  is  claimed 
that  by  this  method  a superior  grade  of  paper  can  be  used,  which 
contains  no  deleterious  material,  and  that  the  boxes  can  after- 
wards be  used  to  preserve  the  negatives  in. 

Dr.  Piffard — I desire  to  exhibit  a new  test-paper  for  testing 
the  alkalinity  of  the  toning  bath.  It  is  an  ordinary  piece  of 
white  blotting-paper  soaked  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  phenol- 
phthalein.  On  immersion  in  au  alkaline  fluid  it  immediately 
turns  a bright  scarlet,  and  is  much  more  sensitive  than  litmus 
paper  commonly  used.  The  change  of  colour  is  much  more 
striking  than  in  the  case  of  litmus,  and  I have  used  it  some  time 
in  preference  to  the  latter.  I am  not  aware  that  a test  paper 
of  this  description  has  been  used  before  for  the  purpose  indicated, 
although  the  reaction  in  question  has  been  known  to  chemists 
for  some  time. 

The  President  then  gave  an  account  of  some  experiments  he 
had  recently  made  in  development  iu  two  solutions,  a matter 
just  now  attracting  some  attention  abroad.  He  said  : I thought 
1 would  try  it  on  some  negatives  of  the  explosion,  and  I have  a 
series  of  negatives  here,  marked  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  on  which  I 
experimented.  The  way  I proceeded  was  this : — The  negative 
marked  A,  I soaked  in  a solution  of  water,  3 ounces,  and  carbon- 
ate of  potash,  about  35  grains,  for  five  minutes.  Then  I washed 
it  off,  and  soaked  it  in  a solution  of  pyro  and  sulphurous  acid, 
with  a strength  of  about  3 grains  of  pyro  to  the  ounce.  I left  it 
in  that  solution  for  about  five  minutes,  but  there  was  not  a sign 
of  an  image  appeared.  Then  I immersed  it  iu  a fresh  solution 
of  carbonate  of  potash  and  sulphite  of  soda- — -35  grains  of  potash 
to  3 ounces  of  water — and  immediately  the  picture  came  out. 
Now  the  pyro  solution  I poured  back  into  its  graduate,  aud  kept 
the  negative  in  the  same  tray.  On  examining  the  pyro  it  was 
apparently  perfectly  clear,  just  as  when  I poured  it  ou.  After 
finishing  the  development,  when  I poured  off  the  potash,  it  had 
a dark  sherry  colour.  The  detail  is  pretty  well  out  in  the  shadows. 
The  sky  is  somewhat  thin,  but  that  is  due  to  the  extreme  short- 
ness of  the  exposure.  Including  the  whole  manipulation,  I was 
altogether  about  thirty-seven  minutes  developing  negative  A. 
I thought  I would  see  if  a preliminary  soaking  in  potash  would 
not  improve  it.  The  next  negative  ( marked  B)  I developed,  was 
in  a solution  of  pyro,  4 grains  to  the  ounce  for  iliree  minutes, 
then  poured  back  to  graduate.  Afterwards  the  potash  solution 
was  put  on.  Development  at  once  commenced,  and  the  pyio 
kept  clear  just  the  same.  That  1 developed  in  about  twenty 
minutes,  and  it  is  somewhat  more  dense  than  the  other  one.  I 
think  the  reasou  is  because  I put  the  pyro  on  first.  The  third 
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negative  (marked  C)  is  developed  in  ordinary  developer.  It  is 
somewhat  thinner.  I have  no  prints  from  that  negative  as  yet. 

It  represents  the  explosion  immediately  after  it  subsided,  and  you 
can  see  the  white  film,  and  foam  due  to  gas  fumes  rising  out  of  the 
water.  For  the  fourth  negative  (marked  D)  I simply  put  a little 
potash  with  the  first  pyro  I used.  That  is  a time  exposure.  It  is 
much  more  vigorous.  From  my  experiments,  I infer  that  it  is 
going  to  be  quite  an  advantageous  thing  to  use  the  two  solutions, 
because  you  can  use  the  pyro  over  and  over  again,  and  therefore 
it  makes  it  more  economical ; and,  furthermore,  you  do  not  stain 
your  fingers,  because  the  alkali  and  pyro  are  not  brought  together 
in  one  solution  : and  a third  advantage  would  be  that  the  plate 
only  has  just  the  amount  of  pyro  that  is  necessary  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  film. 

Mr.  Tieman  : After  you  soak  the  plate  in  the  pyro,  do  you 
wash  it  before  putting  it  in  the  potash  solution  ? 

The  President  : No  ; you  must  take  the  tray  and  pour  the 
pyro  off  into  the  graduate.  You  can  have  bromide  in  the  alkali 
and  restrain  it,  if  the  plate  is  very  much  exposed.  Then  you 
can  go  to  work  on  the  next  plate  and  pour  on  your  pyro,  and 
then  pour  that  off,  and  pour  on  your  potash.  The  development 
may  be  a little  longer  than  if  you  use  only  one  solution,  but  you 
can  use  your  pyro  over  and  over  again  for  a series  of  plates.  It 
prevents  fogging,  and  your  picture  seems  to  come  out  clearer 
and  better.  Another  point  is,  in  case  the  negative  looks  too  thin, 
you  just  pour  off  the  alkali  and  wash  the  plate,  and  put  cn  your 
pyro  again,  increasing  the  strength  of  the  pyro  solution.  You 
can  manipulate  with  two  solutions  in  that  way.  If  the  film  is 
very  hard,  you  wait  to  soak  it  four  or  five  minutes.  If  the  film 
is  one  of  the  porous,  spongy  kind,  three  minutes  is  sufficient. 
The  negative  marked  D was  developed  after  the  two  plates  had 
been  developed  with  the  pyro,  or  the  pyio  had  been  poured  on 
back  and  forth.  Then  I simply  added  a little  potash,  and  it 
came  up  very  prettily. 

Mr.  Darrow  : Did  you  find  better  results  from  using  the 
alkaline  solution  first,  or  the  pyro  solution  first,  or  did  it  make 
any  difference  ? 

The  President  : I think  the  best  result  is  gained  by  using  the 
pyro  solution  first.  I merely  tried  using  the  alkaline  solution 
first  to  see  if,  when  I put  the  pyro  on,  it  would  bring  any  picture 
out.  You  get  more  density,  and  get  it  easier  to  put  the  pyro 
solution  on  first. 

Mr.  Walker  offered  the  following  resolution  : “ That  the 
thanks  of  this  Society  be  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  Brigadier  - 
General  Newton,  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  for  the  courtesy 
extended  by  him  to  the  members  of  this  Society,  in  affording 
them  such  excellent  facilities  to  photograph  the  explosion  at 
Flood  Rock,  Hell  Gate,  on  Saturday,  October  10th,  1885,”  which 
was  carried. 

Dr.  Wilcox  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  extended 
to  the  Comissioners  of  Charities  and  Corrections  for  the  facilities 
extended  to  the  members  of  the  Society  for  photographing  the 
explosion  at  Flood  Rock.  Carried. 

Note. — The  solutions  used  by  Mr.  Beach  were  the  Nos.  1 and  2 
of  the  “ Beach  potash  developer,”  made  as  follows  : — 

JYo.  1. — Pyro  Solution. 

Warm  distilled  or  melted  ice  water  ...  4 ounces 

Sulphite  of  soda  (crystals,  chem.  pure, 

437  grains  to  ounce)  ...  . ..  4 „ 

When  cool,  at  a temperature  of  70°  add — 

Sulphurous  acid  3j  ounces 

Pyrogallol  (1  commercial  ounce)  ...  437  grains 

The  concentrated  solution  will  mea-ure  9}  fluid  ounces,  and  be 
a 10  per  cent,  solution,  6 grains  of  pyro  to  each  dram. 

So.  2. — Potash  Solution. 

Made  of  two  solutions  : — 

A. 

Warm  water  ...  4 ounces 

Sulphite  of  soda  (crystals,  chem.  pure 
437  grains  to  ounce) 2 „ 

B. 

Water  4£  „ 

Carbonate  of  potash  (chem.  pure, 

437  grains  to  ounce)  ...  3 „ 

A and  B are  mixed,  and  the  combined  solution,  measuring 

10  ounces,  is  ready  for  use.  1 dram  contains  about  16  grains 

of  potash. 


N E WC  ASTLE-ON-T  VNK  AND  NORTHERN  COENTIES  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC Association. 

The  ordinary  meeting  was  held  in  the  College  of  Physical  Sci- 
ence, Newcastle-on  Tvne,  on  Tuesday,  the  10th  instant,  the 
President  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Hemey  was  elected  a member. 

The  President,  in  a brief  speech,  announced  the  awards  of  the 
judges  in  the  recent  amateur  competition,  as  follows  : — First 
Prize,  J . G.  Sinclair,  West  Hartlepool ; Second  Prize,  W.  Arm- 
strong, Wingate  ; highly  commended,  Thomas  Galloway  aud 
Lieut.-Colonel  Osbaldestone,  Mitford. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  judges  (the  President, 
W.  Cozens  Way,  and  J.  P.  Gibson). 

Henry  R.  Proctor  showed  and  described  a light  and  portable 
shutter,  and  an  ingenious  camera  dispensing  with  the  ordinary 
double  slides,  made  by  himself. 

Lydell  Sawyer  then  read  a paper  on  “ Retouching,  ” and  a 
discussion  followed  in  which  the  President,  Messrs  Gibson,  Laws, 
and  Sawyer  took  part.  Mr.  Sawyer  replied. 

The  pictures  sent  in  were  on  the  table  during  the  evening,  and 
were  very  generally  adiniied ; among  the  more  noticeable  being 
those  contributed  by  Messrs.  Goold,  Templeton,  and  H.  R.  Proc- 
tor, in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned. 

Birmingham  Photographic  Society. 

A meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  November  12th,  at  the  Tech- 
nical School,  Bridge  Street,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  W.  J . 
Harrison,  F.G.S. 

Messrs.  Collings  and  Phillips  were  elected  members. 

After  several  questions  had  been  asked  and  discussed,  Mr. 
IlifF  was  called  upon  to  give  his  lantern  display. 

Many  of  Mr.  IUffs  transparencies  of  microscopic  objects  were 
remarkably  well  done,  clearly  showing  that  he  must  have  devoted 
much  time  and  attention  to  this  rapidly  growing  branch  of 
photography.  He  exhibited  the  magnified  original  side  by  side 
with  the  transparencies,  thus  giving  the  members  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  for  themselves. 


Notts  Photographic  Society. 

The  first  business  meeting  after  the  summer  vacation  was  held 
in  Shakespeare  Street  last  Monday  evening,  when  a lime  light 
exhibition  of  lantern  slides,  produced  by  various  processes,  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Townsheud. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Sydney  Birkin,  a magnificent  selec- 
tion of  large  instantaneous  views  of  the  “ Falls  of  Niagara,”  &c., 
was  submitted  for  the  inspection  of  those  present,  and  very 
highly  appreciated.  After  the  proposal  of  the  names  of  several 
gentlemen  a3  new  members,  the  meeting  terminated. 


Birkenhead  Photographic  Association. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  the  12th  inst.,  at  the  Free  Pub- 
lic Library,  J.  Alexander  Forrest  in  the  chair. 

The  annual  and  Treasurer’s  report  having  been  read  and  con- 
firmed, the  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  to 
conduct  the  afiairs  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year : — 

President — J.  Alexander  Forrest. 

Tice-Pre*. — H.  Norwood  Atkins.  Treasurer — T.  Cragg  James. 

Council — A.  \Y.  Beer,  A.  W.  Cornish,  J.  H.  Day,  R.  W.  Hill, 
J.  M.  Jones,  P.  Lange,  E.  Newall,  and  E.  Whalley. 

Auditors — A.  VV.  Beer  and  R.  W.  Hill. 

Secretary  — P.  H.  Phillips,  476,  New  Chester  Road,  Rock  Ferry, 
Birkenhead. 

Several  photographic  novelties  were  exhibited  and  freely  criti- 
cised, among  which  may  be  mentioned  a very  compact  and 
j portable  camera  clip,  the  inventiou  of  Richard  Crowe,  described 
by  J.  H.  T.  Ellerbeck  ; two  vignetting  frames,  the  production 
of  Warwick  Brookes  (one  for  portraits  and  the  other  for  land- 
scapes) ; these  were  shown  by  II.  A.  Davies,  and  universally 
pronounced  to  have  supplied  a long-felt  want.  J.  F.  Shew  and 
Co.  kindly  sent  a number  of  specimens  of  new  apparatus,  includ- 
ing a camera  clip,  their  new  instantaneous  shutter,  a quarter- 
plate  pocket  “ Eclipse  ” camera,  and  a half -plate  patent  camera 
of  latest  form. 

The  large  and  now  well-known  splendid  collection  of  yacht 
studies  of  Messrs.  Symonds  and  Co.,  from  which  the  members 
were  to  select  their  presentation  pictures  for  1885,  was  passed 
round,  and  most  favourably  commented  upon  by  all  present  who 
had  the  opportunity  of  examining  its  contents,  and  knew  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  the  production  of  instantaneous 
views  of  so  large  a size  (12  by  10). 
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The  Secretary  acknowledged  with  thank-s  the  donation  of  a 
copy  of  A.  Wood’s  “Classified  Photographic  Directory.’’ 

The  announcement  of  J.  H.  T.  Ellerbeck  of  his  intention  of 
presenting  the  Association  with  an  album  to  contain  the  por- 
traits of  the  members,  elicited  general  applause,  and  the  Presi- 
dent warmly  thanked  him  on  the  part  of  the  Society  for  his 
proffered  donation. 

H.  A.  Davies  having  volunteered  to  give  a lecture  upon 
“Practical  Emulsion  Making  and  Coating  of  Plates’’  before  the 
Society  at  the  January  meeting,  his  offer  was  accepted.  He 
then  informed  the  meeting  that  Mr.  Atkinson  desired  him  to 
state  that  he  should  be  happy  to  place  the  use  of  a dark  room 
on  his  business  premises  at  the  disposal  of  the  members. 

H.  N.  Atkins,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  took  portraits  of 
the  President  and  a few  of  the  members,  using  about  nineteen 
inches  of  burning  magnesium  ribbon  as  a source  of  light,  which 
he  found  provided  the  correct  exposure  necessary  with  the  full 
aperture  of  his  half-plate  Steinheil  rapid  rectilinear  lens  and  an 
Edwards’  plate. 

In  the  annual  report,  the  Council  stated  that  they  had  no 
information  of  a particularly  startling  nature  to  convey  in  the 
account  of  their  stewardship  ; on  the  other  hand,  it  was  a source 
of  extreme  gratification  to  be  able  to  report  that,  what  is  with 
every  society,  more  or  less,  a severe  ordeal — the  first  year  of  its 
existence — had  passed  away,  leaving  behind  it  a very  satisfactory 
record  of  well-atteuded  meetings,  at  which  good  work  has  been 
done,  and  which  might,  they  thought,  in  a measure,  be  taken  as 
a fair  indication  of  a bright  and  prosperous  future. 

Since  the  Society’s  formation  its  numbers  had  increased  more 
than  threefold,  there  being  at  the  present  time  forty-six  members’ 
names  upon  the  books — of  itself  a tangible  proof  that  the 
establishment  of  the  Association  in  this  district  had  supplied  a 
local  want.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  due  to  Mr.  Hartley 
for  generously  placing  his  studio  at  their  disposal  on  the 
evenings  of  meeting  for  several  months  ; to  the  Birkenhead 
Free  Public  Library  Committee,  for  granting  the  use  of  their 
handsomely-appointed  rooms  for  a similar  purpose  at  a nominal 
cos*  ; to  the  Librarian,  Mr.  May,  for  his  hearty  reception  of  the 
Society  and  thoughtful  attention  to  its  comforts  ; to  the 
gentlemen  who  kindly  consented  to  act  as  judges  of  the  pictures 
sent  in  for  competition,  Rev.  H.  Vietor  Macdoua,  M.A.,  and 
Messrs.  Hartley  and  Thompson  ; to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  assisted  at  the  inaugural  soir/e,  which,  although  barely  a 
financial  success,  was  well  attended,  and  at  which  one  of  the 
finest  collections  of  specimens  of  photographic  art  ever  brought 
together  in  this  town  was  exhibited  ; and,  finally,  to  the 
gentlemen  who  had  contributed  so  largely  to  the  success  of  the 
Society  by  reading  papers,  giving  demonstrations,  and  exhibiting 
apparatus  and  other  objects  of  special  interest  at  the  meetings 
from  time  to  time. 

As  a means  of  further  adding  to  the  attraction  of  the  meet- 
ings.  it  was  intended  to  institute  periodical  lantern  evenings. 

It  was  further  stated  that  H.  Norwood  Atkins  had  kindly 
undertaken  to  provide  a short  digest  at  certain  intervals  of  the 
contents  of  the  various  photographic  periodicals,  home  and 
foreigu,  to  enable  such  of  the  members  as  may  not  have  the 
time  nor  opportunity,  to  keep  themselves  informed  upon  the 
various  matters  of  moment  which  may  happen  to  be  exercising 
the  minds  of  the  photographic  public. 

The  excursion  arrangements  generally  had  not  proved  so  suc- 
cessful as  could  have  been  wished,  although  several  pleasant  out- 
door meetings  were  held,  and  a large  number  of  plates  were 
exposed.  1 he  presentation  pictures  selected  for  distribution  to 
those  members  whose  subscription  is  pai  1 for  the  current  year, 
are  the  production  of  the  celebrated  prize-medallists.  Messrs. 
Syamnds  and  Company,  and  compri-e  a large  series  of  beautiful 
12  X 10  instantaneous  yacht  studies. 

In  conclusion,  the  Council  begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
members  to  the  last  of  the  Society's  rules  upon  ihe  list,  which 
provides  that  each  individual  shall,  upon  enrolment,  present  the 
Society  with  his  photograph  and  autograph  for  insertion  in  their 
album. 


Glasgow  and  \\  est  of  Scotland  Amateur  Photographic 
Association. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening, 
November  3rd,  Mr.  Ili  an  Reid,  President,  in  the  chai'r. 

After  the  approval  of  the  minutes,  the  following  new  members 
were  admitted  W.  Berrdman,  Jas.  R.  McKay,  T.  N.  Whitelaw, 


James  Hodge,  Finlay  Brown,  John  Tennent,  Donald  Dove, 
R.  B.  M.  Stewart,  and  Hugh  S.  P.  Taylor. 

After  the  nomination  of  office-bearers  for  the  ensuing  year — 

The  Rev.  S.  Penworth  gave  a short  address  on  “An  Amateur’s 
Mistakes — personal  reminiscences  by  a beginner” — a highly 
amusing  account  of  his  own  troubles. 

W.  Lang,  junr.,  then  exhibited  and  explained  Ackland’s  scale 
of  photo,  equivalents.  Mr.  Lang  handed  round  the  transparent 
film  prepared  by  the  late  W.  B.  Woodbury,  also  a number  of 
negatives  and  prints  from  Warnerke’s  negative  tissue,  which  were 
exceedingly  fine. 

It  was  agreed,  after  some  discussion,  that  the  Society  become 
affiliated  with  the  Camera  Club,  London. 

A number  of  members  then  gave  their  experiences  of  the 
Eastman  and  other  films,  and  most  of  them  found  that  after 
squeezeeing  the  negative  on  to  glass,  it  was  difficult  to  get 
same  off. 


Bolton  Photographic  Society. 

The  November  meeting  was  held  at  the  Baths  on  the  5th  iast.j 
R.  Harwood  presiding. 

The  minutes  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the  Hon. 
Secretary  read  the  annual  report,  which  was  accepted. 

The  following  ten  gentlemen  were  elected  as  the  Council 
for  1886: — Messrs.  Bridson,  Harwood,  Parkinson,  Ashworth, 
Knowles,  Dalton,  Taylor,  Slater,  Johnston,  and  Banks. 

R.  Harwood  exhibited  two  fine  enlargements  from  full-plate 
negatives. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  formal  business  a lantern  exhibition 
was  given  by  Mr.  Boothroyd,  jun.,  a large  number  of  slides  by 
members  of  the  Society  being  shown. 

A vote  of  tlianks  to  .Mr.  Boothroyd  brought  the  proceedings 
to  a close. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Council  held  on  the  12th  inst.,  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected  : — 

President — J.  R.  Bridson. 

Vice-Presidents — E.  H.  Ashworth,  Rev.  J.  W.  Cundey,  R, 
Harwood,  J.  Hawksworth,  and  T.  Parkinson. 

Treasurer — W.  Knowles. 

Hon.  Secretary — C.  K.  Dalton. 


f alh  in  flic  jstubio. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.- The  next 
monthly  technical  meeting  of  this  Society  will  take  place  on 
Tuesday  next,  November  24th,  at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  at  8 p.m.  ; 
open  at  7 p.m.  for  reading  journals,  &c. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  U.S.  America. 
— An  exhibition  of  photographs  will  be  held  in  the  galleries  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  beginning  January 
11th,  1886,  and  continuing  one  week.  Pictures  will  be  received 
only  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  classification  given  in  the 
circular  issued  May  1,  1885.  Those  proposing  to  send  pictures 
will  please  notify  the  Secretary  immediately,  stating  the 
probable  number  and  size,  in  order  that  entry  blanks  and  labels 
may  be  furnished  them.  All  entries  must  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  rule  4,  and  particular  attention  is  called  to  rules  5,  6, 
and  7.  Early  notice  in  regard  to  transparencies  and  lantern 
slides  is  important,  in  order  that  proper  arrangements  for 
exhibiting  them  may  be  made.  A lautern  exhibition  will  be 
given  upon  one  evening  during  the  week  Pictures  should  be 
sent  to  arrive  after  December  25th,  and  not  later  than  January 
6th.  They  must  be  marked  (except  when  sent  by  mail) 

Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  care  Pecn’a  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  Broad  and  Cherry  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa.” 
All  transportation  charges  must  be  prepaid.  All  mail  matter 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  as  below.  Copies  of  the 
rules  and  classification,  and  aoy  further  information  required, 
will  be  furnished  on  application  to  Robert  S.  Redfield,  Secretary, 
1601,  Callowhill  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Action  of  Direct  Sunlight  on  a Mixture  oe  Nitric  Acid 
with  Carbon  Bisulphide  contained  in  Sealed  Tubes. — 
Tiffereau  siys  that  when  two  vols.  of  nitric  acid,  and  one  of 
carbon  bisulphide,  contained  in  a sealed  tube,  are  exposed  to  the 
action  of  direct  sunlight,  the  nitric  acid  is  decomposed,  nitrous 
gases  and  byponitric  acid,  with  the  vapour  of  carbon  bisulphide, 
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distil  into  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  eomlensing  to  a greenish- 
blue  liquid,  which  runs  back  into  the  carbon  bisulphide  ; this, 
by  degrees,  acquires  a bluish-green  colour,  and  finally  becomes 
almost  black,  whilst  the  layer  of  andccomposed  nitric  acid 
continues  quite  colourless  and  clear.  After  twenty  to  thirty 
days,  white  crystals — probably  having  a composition  analogous 
to  that  of  nitroxyl  sulphate  —are  formed  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  tube.  When  the  action  is  complete,  and  sunlight  has  no 
further  action,  the  tube  contains  two  layers  of  transparent 
liquid — one  quite  colourless,  and  the  other  of  a slightly 
yellowish  tinge,  whilst  in  the  space  above  the  liquids  are  some 
white  cubical  crystals  ; on  one  occasion  the  author  observed 
the  deposition  of  a small  quantity  of  carbon. — Journal  of  the 
Chemical  Society. 

Masks  and  Discs  Manufactured  by  Mann  and  Fursman. — 
The  above-mentioned  firm  sends  us  a set  of  their  new  series  of 
masks  and  discs  cut  out  from  black  paper,  and  the  series  is  quite 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  meet  the  ordinary  requirements  of 
the  photographer,  whether  professional  or  amateur.  The  masks 
(round,  oval,  square,  cushion,  and  dome)  intended  for  lantern 
slides  may  be  specially  mentioned. 

The  Case  of  Mrs.  Finch. — We  have  received  from  J.  B. 
Currie,  of  16,  Edgware  Road,  a list  of  subscriptions  which  have 
been  sent  to  him,  and  also  a letter  from  Mrs.  Finch,  in  which 
she  expresses  her  gratitude  for  the  assistance,  and  her  sense  of 
Mr.  Currie’s  kindness  in  exerting  himself  on  her  behalf.  Should 
any  reader  still  wish  to  contribute,  he  should  send  the  amount 
to  Mr.  Currie  at  the  above  address. 

Sham  Am  ateurs. — Many  so-called  amateurs  do  nothing  more 
than  focus,  pull  the  slide,  uncap  and  recap  the  lens;  and,  in  Paddy’s 
description  of  the  ease  of  his  vocation  as  hod-carrier,  “ the  man  at 
the  top  does  all  the  work  ; ” the  professional  does  the  developing 
and  printing — still,  it  goes  out  as  the  amateur’s  work.  The  in- 
justice of  this,  when  selection  and  prize-giving  come  into  the 
question,  is  obvious;  and  if  to  remedy  this  was  the  animating 
principle  of  the  committee  who  made  the  regulation,  then  they 
deserve  credit  for  attempting  to  encourage  amateurs  to  print  from 
their  own  negatives.  But  we  fear  there  are  many  who  will  be 
barred  by  this  regulation,  and  it  will  not  be  a matter  of  surprise 
if  the  number  of  entries  is  small ; although  we  understand  that  at 
the  last  meeting  an  announcement  was  made  to  the  effect  that 
prints  by  professionals  from  members’  negatives  will  be  received 
for  exhibition,  though  they  will  be  barred  from  competition,  which 
may  help  out  in  numbers. — Photographic  Times. 

Norwegium  is  the  name  given  to  a new  metallic  element  not 
long  ago  discovered  by  Dr.  T.  Dahll,  in  nickel  ore,  from  Ivragero, 
in  Norway.  Its  colour  is  a brownish  white.  It  is  invaluable, 
and  has  a metallic  lustre  when  pure,  but  quickly  oxidizes  on 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The  melting  point  of  Norwegium 
is  350°  C.  In  hardness  it  is  about  the  equal  of  copper:  its 
specific  gravity  is  9141. 

Among  others,  M.  Morier,  of  Rio  Janeiro,  has  applied  selenium 
to  the  measurement  of  the  solar  rays  at  different  hours  of  the 
day.  The  new  instrument  which  he  has  devised  depends  on  the 
now  well-known  fact  that  the  electric  conductivity  of  this  metal 
varies  in  accordance  with  the  power  of  the  light  to  which  it  is 
exposed.  M.  Morier’ s apparatus  consists  of  a cylinder  composed 
of  discs  of  copper,  separated  by  leaves  of  mica,  and  connected 
electrically  at  their  edges  by  selenium.  This  cylinder  is  insu- 
lated on  a glass  support,  and  is  fixed  so  that  its  axis  is  parallel 
to  that  of  the  earth.  Under  these  conditions  the  rays  of  the 
sun  stiike  it  approximately  at  the  same  angle  throughout  the 
day.  The  cylinder  is  interposed  in  an  electrical  circuit  of  con- 
stant force,  along  with  a galvanometer,  and  by  the  variations  of 
the  index  of  the  latter  instrument  the  intensity  of  the  sunlight, 
which  falls  upon  the  cylinder  at  any  given  moment,  is  registered. 
By  affixing  a small  mirror  to  the  galvanometer  index  (so  as  to 
reflect  a spot  of  light  on  to  a moving  strip  of  sensitive  paper), 
the  apparatus  can  be  made  self-registering,  and  we  hope  to  hear 
of  some  interesting  results  which  have  been  obtained  by  its 
aid. 

Goto  in  Russia. — A report  recently  made  by  the  United 
States  Consul  at  St.  Petersburg,  states  that  film  1820  to  1850 
Russia  ranked  first  among  gold -producing  countries,  yielding  at 
the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  gold-mines  in  America  and 
Australia  12'7  percent.;  from  1861  to  1870,  11  per  cent.;  and 
at  the  present  time,  about  one-fifth  of  the  world’s  production. 
A table  showing  the  total  production  of  all  the  gold-bearing 
districts  in  Russia  for  various  periods,  shows  that  from  the  year 
1814  down  to  1880,  the  total  production  amounted  to  32,718,000 
ounces. — Science  Monthly. 


Abstract  of  Chapman  Jones's  Lecture  at  the  Birkbeck 
Institute,  November  18th. — Potassium  compounds  act  in  the 
same  way  as  sodium  compounds,  but  they  are  more  vigoious. 
Caustic  potash  or  soda  is  not  recommended  for  cleaning  glass 
plates,  because  these  alkalies  corrode  the  surface  of  the  glass.  The 
ordinary  crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda  contain  nearly  two-thirds 
their  weight  of  water,  but  carbonate  of  potash  contains  only 
about  one-fifth  its  weight  of  water.  All  carbonates  and  sulphates 
are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Sulphite  of  soda  is  useless  unless,  when 
mixed  with  an  acid,  it  gives  a strong  smell  of  burning  sulphur  ; 
it  is  never  pure,  and  soon  deteriorates  by  exposure.  Hyposul- 
phite of  soda  also  deteriorates,  but  the  fixing  bath  is  so  strong 
that  this  deterioration  is  unimportant.  Iodides  were  not  known 
till  1812,  and  bromides  not  till  1826.  Cyanide  of  potassium  is 
never  pure  ; as  usually  sold  it  is  chiefly  carbonate  of  potash, 
about  a quarter  its  weight,  perhaps,  being  cyanide. 

Photographic  Ci.ub. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  Novem- 
ber 25th  will  be  “ On  the  Preparation  of  Lantern  Slides.”  This 
is  a lantern  night ; visitors  are  invited. 


fxr  Camspcmbcnfs. 

***  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

***  T.  G.  S.,  Valentine  Blanchard,  W.  R.  M„  II.  S.  Starnes, 
Major  Young,  Arthur  Santcr,  W.  A.  Watts,  William  Coles,  W. 
Cotesworth,  H.  Pickering,  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Crofton  Atkins,  C. 
Wood,  D.  Ireland,  A.  MacDonald,  Ed.  V.  Boissonnas,  G.  A. 
Bignell,  A.  Donald,  R.  Davies,  E.  Clifton,  and  II.  Platt,  are 
thanked  for  their  several  communications. 

A.  G.  Brophy. — 1.  You  can  obttin  vary  good  results  without  the 
condenser  if  you  exercise  care.  Put  one  or  two  pieces  of  clean 
fluted  glass  next  to  the  light,  and  the  ground  glass  between  these 
and  the  negative.  2.  The  lens  you  mention  will  answer 
admirably. 

J.  I.  Harrington. — 1.  It  will  do  very  well  for  making  enlarge- 
ments, but  will  be  of  rather  too  long  a focus  for  general  work 
with  the  lantern.  2.  Achromatic  condensers  are  not  necessary, 
and  a diameter  of  44  inches  is  quite  sufficient.  3.  As  far  as 
our  knowledge  goes,  there  is  no  difference  in  this  respect. 

J.  F.  Shew  & Co. — It  is  better  that  we  should  not  do  as  you 
suggest. 

R.  N. — 1.  Send  the  particulars  as  to  the  construction  of  the  lens, 
and  we  will  tell  you.  2.  There  is  no  need  to  alter  the  position  in 
this  case. 

H.  C.  Braun. — They  will  not  answer  very  well,  as  there  will  be  a 
considerable  loss  of  light,  owing  to  the  great  distance  between 
the  :ondenser  and  the  light.  2.  There  is  no  lens  which  will  do 
what  you  mention. 

Eubw  Vale. — 1.  You  are  right;  but  you  will  see  that  the  term 
must  necessarily  be  vague.  1<7.  This  method  is  ouite  accurate 
enough  for  practical  purposes.  2.  Certainly.  3.  We  never  heard 
that  there  was  such  an  understanding.  4.  Send  it  to  the  makers 
with  such  a memorandum  as  you  send  us,  aud  if  there  has  been 
any  mistake  it  will  doubtless  be  rectified. 

II.  Rendell. — Consult  our  advertisement  pages. 

Charles  Stuart  Hyason. — The  gentleman  whose  address  wesenf 
you  has  experimented  considerably  in  this  direction  ; but  we  do 
not  know  of  any  patents  bearing  on  the  matter. 

T.  G.  S. — We  have  never  used  it,  and  do  not  know  of  anyone  who 
employs  it. 

Dropping-Cork. — It  will  be  very  useful,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
you. 

J.  R.  C. — 1.  Unless  you  use  the  acid,  there  will  be  an  element  of 
uncertainty  in  the  matter,  as  the  film  may  adhere  in  places. 

2.  Perhaps  it  might  be  well  to  give  a somewhat  longer  exposure. 

3.  It  is  merely  a question  of  patient  labour. 

John  Terras. — Thank  you  very  much.  We  will  communicate 
with  you. 

C.  R.  Pancoast. — Your  pictures  of  the  Gcnetla,  Puritan , and  the 
other  yachts,  are  first-class,  and  have  been  much  admired  by  those 
to  whom  we  have  shown  them. 
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RENDERING  PAPER  NEGATIVES 
TRANSPARENT. 

As  paper  becomes  more  popular  as  a support  for  nega- 
tives, it  becomes  more  and  more  a desideratum  to  discover 
an  easy  means  of  rendering  the  paper  transparent.  It  is 
true  that — besides  the  Warnerke  films  coated  on  both 
sides — there  are  piper  films  produced  which  will  give 
excellent  impressions  without  the  adoption  of  any  process 
for  rendering  the  support  transparent,  but  the  time  taken 
for  printing  from  such  negatives  is  comparatively  long. 
The  problem  is  a much  more  difficult  one  in  the  case  of 
paper  coated  on  one  side  with  emulsion,  and  therefore  im- 
pervious to  oily  substances  from  that  side ; thus,  in  that 
of  the  Calotype  process,  where  the  sensitive  salt  was  in 
the  substance  of  the  paper. 

The  object  i3  to  obtain  a grainless  transparency  with 
some  substance  which  will  not  dry  out,  which  is  colour- 
less, and  will  not  turn  yellow,  which  will  not  render  the 
paper  brittle,  nor  be  liable  to  crack  itself,  and  which  can 
be  easily  and  conveniently  applied. 

The  results  produced  by  castor  oil  leave  but  little  to  be 
desired,  but  the  very  name  of  the  substance  is  almost 
enough  to  condemn  it.  The  ideas  associated  with  it  in 
most  minds  are,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  of  no  pleasant 
nature.  Moreover,  the  method  of  application  can  scarcely 
be  described  as  either  easy  or  convenient. 

We  suggested  the  use  of  vaseline  in  these  columns  some 
little  time  ago— the  first  time,  so  far  as  we  know,  that 
vaseline  was  suggested  for  the  purpose — and  we  have  had 
considerable  success  in  using  it,  but  there  are  certain 
difficulties  connected  with  its  application  in  the  manner  we 
described  ; that  is  to  say,  by  smearing  the  substance  over 
the  back  of  the  negative,  then  holding  the  latter  in  front 
of  the  fire.  A certain  temperature  must  be  reached  by 
the  negative,  when  transparency  will  be  produced ; but 
if  this  temperature  be  not  reached,  semi-transparency 
with  a distinct  grain  is  the  result ; whilst,  if  it  be  ex- 
ceeded, the  vaseline  dries  away,  and  a mottled  appear- 
ance is  produced,  which  we  have  been  unable  to  remove 
by  after  treatment.  As  the  negative  tends  to  curl  up 
during  the  heatiug,  it  is  difficult  to  heat  the  whole  of  it 
sufficiently  without  over-heating  some  parts. 

The  Eistman  Company,  some  time  ago,  suggested  a mix- 
ture of  vaseline  and  paraffin  oil,  of  the  consistency  of 
cream.  This,  if  smeared  over  the  back  of  the  negative, 
will,  after  a few  hours,  sink  into  the  paper  and  produce 
transparency  without  the  application  of  heat,  or  it  may  be 
made  to  sink  in  at  once  with  a less  rise  of  temperature 
than  vaseline  without  the  addition  paraffin  oil  requires. 
We  have  been  successful  with  this  method,  aud  also  using, 
without  addition,  lubricating  paraffin  oil.  We  should  ex- 
plain that  the  paraffin  oil  we  have  first  spoken  of  above  is 
the  ordinary  lamp  oil,  which  is  very  volatile.  Applied 


alone  to  paper,  it  produces  a beautiful  transparentnesa 
almost  at  once,  but  it  evaporates  so  rapidly  that  a grain 
appears  in  a few  hours  after  its  application.  The  lubri- 
cating oil  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a comparatively  viscous 
fluid,  but  slightly  volatile  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is 
smeared  on  to  the  head  of  the  negative,  which  is  laid  aside 
for  a few  hours,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the  oil  has 
sunk  in,  and  that  the  paper  has  become  transparent. 

The  method  which  we  consider  the  best  of  those  which 
we  have  tried  up  to  date  is  one  which  we  first  saw  per- 
formed by  W.  K.  Burton.  A mixture  of  one  part  of 
lubricating  paraffin  is  made  with  three  or  four  parts  of 
vaseline.  This  is  thickly  smeared  on  the  back  of  the 
negative,  aud  the  front  of  this  latter  is  held  in  the  steam 
issuing  from  the  spout  of  an  ordinary  kettle,  at  a distance 
from  it  of  about  an  inch.  Almost  instantly  the  back  of 
the  negative  turns  white  opposite  to  where  the  steam  is 
playing.  This  is  always  a sign  that  the  material  used  has 
sunk  into  the  paper,  and  that  when  the  negative  has 
become  cool  it  will  be  transparent.  The  action  of  the 
steam  keeps  the  negative  quite  limp,  and  prevents  it  from 
curling  up,  a matter  of  greater  importance  than  those  who 
have  not  tried  the  process  of  rendering  paper  coated  on 
one  side  with  emulsion  transparent  might  imagine.  The 
whole  operation  can  be  gone  through  in  about  half  a- 
minute  with  an  ordinary  kettle,  whilst  a degree  of  trans- 
parency is  produced  which  we  have  not  obtained  by  any 
other  method  which  we  have  yet  tried.  We  imagine  that 
by  constructing  a special  flat  nozzle  for  a kettle,  so  as  to 
produce  a flat  jet  of  steam,  the  operation  could  be  per- 
formed in  a few  seconds. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  emulsion  films  would  be 
melted  by  the  heat  of  the  steam,  but  we  have  not  found  it 
so.  Indeed,  a jet  of  steam  will  not  affect  the  film  of  a pyro 
developed  negative,  even  on  glass,  although  in  this  case 
water  enough  is  condensed,  before  the  glass  is  heated,  to 
melt  the  film  readily  enough  were  it  sufficiently  soluble. 
In  the  case  of  a paper  negative  the  film  heats  so  instan- 
taneously that  no  appreciable  amount  of  water  is  condensed, 
and,  as  is  well-known,  dry  heat  will  not  melt  gelatine. 

We  should  mention  that  it  is  always  advisable,  especially 
in  damp  weather,  to  thoroughly  dry  the  paper  negative 
in  front  of  a fire  before  the  vaseline  composition  is  applied. 
The  excess  of  greasy  matter  may  be  removed  from  the  back 
of  the  negative,  after  transparency  is  gained,  with  a dry 
rag.  If  any  get  on  the  front  it  is  well  to  use  a cloth  wetted 
with  methylated  spirit  to  ensure  the  removal  of  the  last 
trace  of  grease,  which  might,  if  it  remained,  affect  the 
printing  paper. 

The  vaseline  sold  by  the  “Chesborough  Manufacturing 
Company,”  41,  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.C.,  as  veterinary 
vaseline,  is  quite  good  enough  for  the  purpose  indicated. 
The  lubricating  paraffin  can  be  had  at  any  oil  shop. 
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A PHOTOGRAPHER'S  VISIT  TO  PETRA. 

The  Philadelphian  photographer— E.  L.  Wilson— writing 
in  the  Century  magazine  for  .November,  tells  us  how  he 
had  longed  to  enter  the  portals  of  Petra  ; and  although 
the  fierce  Bedouin  tribes  who  now  inhabit  the  vicinity  of 
this  ancient  ruined  city,  carved  out  of  the  living  rock, 
have  only  at  rare  intervals  permitted  travellers  to  inspect 
its  wonders,  yet  this  did  not  shake  hi*  determination  to 
make  the  effort,  at  least,  to  “ take  ” Petra. 

Picking  up  at  Cairo,  in  1882,  that  prince  of  dragomans, 
Hedayah  Effendi,  through  whose  personal  friendship  with 
the  sheikh  of  Petra  the  only  chance  of  success  lay,  Mr. 
Wilson’s  party  travelled  through  Suez  to  Akabah,  whence 
they  started  on  camels  for  Petra. 

After  a ten  days’  ride  through  the  wilderness,  the  wonder- 
ful ravine  in  the  sandstone  rock  was  reached  in  which  the 
ruins  are  situated,  and  by  a strategic  movement  the  party 
avoided  the  Bedouin  village  of  Eljy,  situated  near  its 
entrance,  and  slipped  in  unperceived. 

The  beauties  and  wonders  of  the  place  surpassed  all 
expectation.  The  city  lies  in  a narrow  valley,  whose  sides 
— of  soft,  richly-coloured  sandstone — rise  precipitously  to 
the  height  of  600  feet.  Out  of  the  sandstone,  colossal  edi- 
fices have  been  carved — temples,  theatres,  and  tombs,  the 
work,  probably,  of  the  palmy  period  of  the  city  during 
the  third  and  fourth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  when 
it  formed  part  of  the  Roman  empire. 

But  our  travellers  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  gaze, 
undisturbed,  upon  these  wonders.  Soon  the  Arabs  were 
upon  them,  and  at  once  began  their  work  of  extortion. 
As  a rule,  when  travellers  get  into  Petra  at  all,  they  are 
hurried  out  again  as  rapidly  a3  possible,  seldom  remaining 
a full  day ; one  reason  being  that  the  Arabs  firmly  believe 
in  the  existence  of  immense  treasures  buried  in  the  ruins, 
which  they  fear  will  be  discovered  and  taken  away  by  their 
visitors.  But  Mr.  Wilson  wanted  to  stay  long  euough  to 
get  a tolerable  photographic  resume  of  the  ruins,  and  by 
various  pretexts  he  succeeded  in  remaining  four  days. 
For  his  detailed  and  most  interesting  account  of  Petra, 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  article  itself. 

The  Bedouin  chief  made  continual  applications  for 
money,  which,  after  secreting  a certain  proportion  as 
commission  for  himself,  he  would  roll  up  in  his  skirt  and 
retire  to  a cave  with  his  followers  to  divide.  “ A dreadful 
scene  always  followed,  of  quarrelling  and  sword-drawing ; 
but  they  always  seemed  to  come  out  of  it  unhurt,  and  I 
ceased  to  worry  about  them.  One  day  1 caught  the  rascals 
with  my  camera,  after  one  of  their  angriest  discussions,  as 
they  emerged  from  their  office.  My  photographic  appa- 
ratus, with  my  leather  cases  of  glass,  were  a mystery  to 
them.  No  custom-house  appraiser  was  ever  more  gloriously 
baffled  over  the  witchery  of  a female  smuggler  than  was 
sheikh  Salim  and  his  staff  over  my  American  camera.  It 
was  at  last  decided  to  be  ‘ magical  apparatus,’  which 
meant  ‘no  good  to  Petra,’  and  I was  taxed  accordingly.” 

The  picturesque  figures  of  these  rascally  Arabs,  with 
their  flowing  robes  and  long  lauces,  were,  of  course,  very 
desirable  “ accessories  ” to  the  pictures  of  Petra  ; but  they 
wanted  heavier  pay  for  “sitting"  than  any  professional 
models.  “ I had  to  pay  thirty  dollars  for  the  privilege  of 
making  ray  picture  of  the  six  scoundrels  on  their  horses.” 

Finally  the  party,  after  a stormy  scene,  got  away  un- 
injured, but  without  a single  remaining  coin  ! The  illus- 
trations to  this  interesting  paper — taken,  of  course,  from 
Mr.  Wilson’s  photographs — are  of  the  most  telling  nature. 
Only  one  artist — the  American,  Church — had  ever  pre- 
viously found  his  way  to  Petra,  and  the  few  sketches  which 
lie  had  been  able  to  make  are  of  course  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  extensive  series  of  photographs  secured  by  Mr. 
A\  ilson,  whose  work  would  again  have  been  impossible 
without  those  “ gelatine  dry  plates  ” which  now  render 
such  efficient  aid  to  every  explorer  able  to  make  use  of 
them. 


TRANSFER  PAPER  FOR  SILVER  PRINTING. 

On  another  page  of  the  preseut  number  will  be  found 
some  details  of  a positive  printing  process,  wherein  ordi- 
nary transfer  paper  takes  the  place  of  albumen.  We  refer 
to  the  ninth  article  of  the  series,  “ Positives  on  Gelatiuo- 
G’hloride  of  Silver,”  written  for  us  by  W.  M.  Ashman  and 
li.  Offcrd,  which  deals  with  the  subject  alluded  to  by  us  on 
p.  208,  under  the  heading,  “ Talk  in  the  Studio.”  Judging 
rrom  the  prints  which  have  reached  us,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  the  idea  is  one  of  considerable  value,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  in  this  direction  lies  the  germ  of  the  silver  print- 
ing process  of  the  future.  As  it  stands  at  present,  there  is 
sufficient  novelty  about  it  to  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
experimentalists  and  amateurs,  who  will  doubtless  intro- 
duce important  modifications.  On  the  whole  it  is  simple 
enough,  but  there  are  several  points  in  the  process  that 
indicate  weakness,  and  we  shall  only  be  doing  justice 
to  our  contributors  by  directing  their  attention  to  the 
same. 

Cost  is  somewhat  disregarded,  since  at  the  outset  a 
more  expensive  paper  than  plain  Saxe  or  Rive  is  first  sub- 
jected to  treatment.  Even  supposing  that  an  English- 
made  paper,  sufficiently  white  for  silver  work,  could  be 
found — one  quite  fitted  for  backing  upon  a carbon  print, 
produced  by  double  transfer — it  might  have  a very  injurious 
effect  upon  silver  compounds  ; while  the  tendency  which 
English  paper  always  ha3  to  absorb  water  in  excess  of 
that  taken  up  by  the  special  foreign  article  referred  to, 
increases  the  difficulty  of  manipulation  to  a great  ex- 
tent. 

The  first  objection  may  be  overcome  by  the  interven- 
tion of  a coating  of  plain  gelatine  between  the  layer  which 
carries  the  image,  and  the  surface  of  the  paper,  thus 
isolating  the  sensitive  salt3  ; and  the  second  can  only  be 
met  by  having  a specially  prepared  paper  of  close  tex- 
ture and  fine  quality;  one  also  that  has  the  least  possi- 
ble tendency  to  turn  yellow  under  the  influence  of  light 
or  time.  Under  any  circumstances  the  washing  would 
have  to  be  much  more  thorough  in  one  case  than  in  the 
other,  although  our  experience,  so  far,  has  not  deter- 
mined the  extent  to  which  traces  of  salt  may  be  left  in 
such  a gelaiine  film  without  injury  to  the  image.  In  the 
matter  of  time  also  there  seems  to  be  some  waste,  as  we 
cannot  see  why  the  addition  of  haloids,  &c.,  to  the  gelatine 
before  its  application  to  the  paper  cannot  take  the  place 
of  the  somewhat  tedious  floating  upon  a salt  bath. 

By  testing  quantitatively,  the  floating  could  be  made 
to  indicate  the  exact  and  most  effective  amount  of  haloid 
or  organic  salts  to  be  incorporated  with  a given  proportion 
of  gelatine ; a matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  which,  as 
it  is,  seems  to  be  left  entirely  to  the  absorptive  powers  of 
the  gelatine  itself.  An  easy  analysis  could  be  effected  by 
thoroughly  drying  a piece  of  the  transfer  paper,  weighing 
it  accurately,  floating,  drying,  and  weighing  again.  This 
would  give  the  total  amount  of  dry  salts  held  in  the  paper, 
and  the  proportions  of  each  being  known,  the  calculation 
of  quantities  for  a large  sailing  bath  becomes  a simple 
matter.  Without  any  pretension  to  analytical  accuracy, 
such  a method  would  answer  fairly  well  in  many  photo- 
graphic processes. 

The  fact  of  these  pictures  curling  up  so  much  in  the 
several  baths  is  to  our  mind  a great  drawback  to  the  whole 
system,  and  we  cannot  see  how  it  would  be  possible,  iu 
toning  some  huudred3  of  prints,  to  avoid  wettiug  the  backs 
in  the  course  of  the  necessary  removals  for  inspection 
alone.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sime  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced by  those  who  practised  the  collodio-chloride 
printing-out  process,  and  they  also  surmounted  it  by 
having  no  more  than  some  quarter-of-an-inch  of  liquid  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bath ; but  then  the  toning  was  very 
rapid,  and  perhaps  the  number  of  prints  was  not  large. 
Even  then,  the  final  washing  must  be  carried  on  under  great 
drawbacks,  as  a rolled-up  surface  could  by  no  ineaua  be  so 
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thoroughly  cleared  of  salts  as  a flat  one.  There  must  either 
be  some  method  of  treatiug  the  paper  by  which  this  failing 
can  be  obviated,  or  a description  of  gelatine  selected  which 
shall  have  very  little  tendency  to  swell  in  water.  Our  ex- 
perience would  point  to  chrome-alum  as  the  source  of  the 
annoyance,  for  when  toning  gelatine  paper  which  had  only 
been  soaked  for  a minute  or  two  in  a weak  solution  of  com- 
mon alum,  this  phenomenon  did  not  present  itself.  How 
far  chrome-alum  affects  the  quality  of  prints  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say ; but  it  is  very  likely  that  if  it  were 
omitted  from  the  formula,  in  greater  part  or  entirely,  one 
obstacle  to  the  success  of  an  otherwise  valuable  process 
would  be  removed. 

Another  matter  to  be  considered  is  that  of  finishing. 
We  understand  that  these  prints  are  capable  of  a very  high 
burnish,  but  this  again  may  be  dependant  upon  the  perfect 
coagulation  of  the  gelatine,  in  which  case  the  absence  of 
chrome  alum  would  be  injurious  ; but  it  would  perhaps  be 
sufficient  to  employ  a saturated  solution  of  ordinary  alum 
before  and  after  fixing. 

Another  process  of  silver  printing,  detailed  on  pages 
533  and  596,  by  the  same  writers,  is  also  worthy  of  notice 
as  one  likely  to  find  many  advocates.  The  opinion  is  held 
that  albumen  has  much  to  answer  for  in  the  instability  of 
silver  prints.  This  opinion  is  no  doubt  gaining  ground  in 
many  directions  ; therefore  any  practical  suggestion 
towards  a solution  of  the  problem  thus  presented  deserves 
unprejudiced  attention. 


AN  ATTEMPT  TO  PHOTOGRAPH  THE  CORONA. 
Captain  Abney  writes  in  Nature  : — 

I have  been  following  with  interest  the  communications 
which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  Science  by 
W.  H.  Pickering,  regarding  the  photography  of  the  corona 
in  full  sunshine.  Whilst  admiring  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  built  up  his  theoretical  objections  to  its  possibility, 
I am  forced  to  dissent  from  his  deduction  from  the  fact 
that  the  theory  does  not  fit  in  with  the  results  actually 
obtained  during  the  eclipses  observed  in  Egypt  and  the 
Caioline  Islands. 

I have  in  my  hands  at  present  spectrum  and  other  photo- 
graphs of  the  corona,  made  during  the  expeditions  to  these 
localities,  and  from  them  I gather  he  has  evidently  much 
under-estimated  the  photographic  brightness  of  the  corona, 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  sky. 

As  I propose  shortly  to  read  a paper  before  the  Royal 
Society  on  the  subject,  I cannot  enter  into  details  at  the 
present  moment.  All  I will  say  is,  that  the  comparative 
photographic  intensity  of  both  can  be  estimated  with 
approximate  exactness  from  the  data  I have  by  me. 


THE  LAST  OF  MY  STUDIO 

BY  ONE  WHO  HAS  SUFFERED. 

I frankly  confess  that  I am  disappointed  with  photo- 
graphers. I think  I have  tried  them  fairly,  but  they  have 
worn  me  out.  I was  the  possessor  of  a studio  and  appa- 
ratus. It  was  not  my  fault  that  I was  in  this  position,  but 
it  certainly  proved  my  misfortune.  It  was  a well-built 
studio.  You  had  not  to  get  to  it  by  climbing  half-a-dozen 
staircases  terminating  in  a ladder.  The  reception-room 
was  neither  a back  kitchen  nor  a cupboard,  but  a well- 
appointed  apartment ; there  was  a large  garden,  into 
which  the  studio  opened ; there  was  a capital  printing 
room — in  fact,  it  had  not  a fault  save  that  it  was  in  a dull, 
semi-genteel,  and,  I am  afraid,  more  than  semi-impecunious, 
suburb  of  London.  Had  it  been  in  Regent  Street,  I could 
have  lived  comfortably  on  the  rent ; as  it  was  in — never 
mind  where — it  could  not  find  me  in  tobacco. 

But  until  I had  grown  wiser  by  experience  I always  had 
a profound  belief  in  the  studio,  if  not  as  “ a possibility  of 
acquiring  wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,”  certainly 


as  a probability  of  yielding  a comfortable  competence. 
Never  was  mortal  more  deceived. 

Tenant  No.  1 was  a cold-blooded  Scot ; he  was  always 
grumbling,  and  continually  wanting  something  he  had  not 
got.  At  the  end  of  six  months  he  suggested  the  advisa- 
bility of  the  rent  being  reduced  to  one-half,  and  as  I could 
not  see  the  matter  in  the  same  light  he  gave  up  the  pre- 
mises and  opened  on  the  other  side  of  London,  hiring  my 
apparatus,  as  he  had  none  of  his  own.  It  was  a source  of 
mild  satisfaction  to  me  that  in  his  second  venture  the  Scot 
was  completely  taken  in.  A lady,  it  was,  who  proved  too 
much  for  him  On  the  other  hand,  my  satisfaction  was 
considerably  tempered  by  the  discovery  that  the  Scot  was 
totally  unable  to  pay  me  for  the  hire  of  the  apparatus. 
And  at  the  end  of  a twelvemonth — the  studio  remaining 
empty  all  this  time — I got  back  the  apparatus  and  started 
afresh. 

Tenant  No.  2 was  an  Englishman,  but  knew  nothing 
about  photography,  and  so  he  had  to  pay  someone  who 
did.  1 he  new  man  went  in  for  ferrotypes  and  Sunday  work, 
to  the  great  scandal  of  the  highly  genteel  neighbourhood, 
and,  I am  bound  to  say,  without  my  sanction.  But  he  paid 
his  rent  regularly,  and  this  virtue  surely  condones  any 
number  of  Sabbath  breakings  ! I said  nothing,  and  rather 
regretted  when,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  he,  too,  gave 
notice.  As  he  had  to  pay  his  operator  and  expected  to 
make  a profit  the  first  month,  perhaps  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at. 

Again  the  studio  was  in  the  market.  No.  3 was  a 
foreigner  who  had  a remarkably  keen  eye  for  getting 
everything  he  wanted  at  about  quarter  of  the  value. 
However,  he  remained  longer  than  any  of  the  others,  but 
having,  1 supposed,  sucked  the  neighbourhood  dry,  started 
for  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new,  owing  me  nearly  £20. 
For  two  years  the  efforts  to  recover  this  debt,  the  broken 
promises,  the  miserable  driblets  of  instalments,  were  simply 
sickening.  I was  thankful  at  last  to  take  less  than  a third 
of  the  amount  owing,  and  never  see  the  man’s  face  again. 

The  studio  now  began  to  show  signs  of  delapidation.  It 
was  thoroughly  overhauled,  and  away  went  half  a year’s 
rent  at  one  fell  swoop.  I had  apparently  let  it,  but  the 
prospective  tenant  drew  up  an  agreement  so  curiously  one- 
sided that  it  was  impossible  to  accede  to  it,  so  he  went  his 
way. 

For  three  months  the  studio  was  tenantless.  Then  came 
along  the  most  insidious  individual,  and  the  most  accom- 
plished swindler,  it  was  ever  my  lot  to  meet.  I have  not 
the  heart,  aud  I have  not  the  space,  to  go  through  the 
impish  trickery  of  this  person,  especially  as  those  who 
are  anxious  on  the  subject  will  find  it  fully  set  forth  in 
these  pages  about  a year  or  so  ago.*  Suffice  that  after 
letting  him  the  place  for  three  years,  I was  glad  to  get  him 
out  of  it  at  the  end  of  two  months,  forgiving  him  his  rent, 
and  deeply  grateful  I had  not  to  pay  him  to  go. 

Once  more  I had  to  advertise,  and  tenant  No.  6 seemed 
to  be  all  that  was  desirable.  Indeed,  I have  not  a word  to 
say  against  him,  save  that  he  could  not  make  the  studio 
pay.  Let  me  place  on  record  that  his  thoroughly  honour- 
able conduct  stands  out  in  strong  relief  against  that  of 
nearly  all  the  others.  He  was  an  amiable,  but,  I fear,  a 
castle-building  and  imaginative  youth.  He  had  a turn  for 
art,  and  not  for  commerce ; and  what  is  a photographic 
business  without  the  faculty  for  money  getting  ? 

In  what  I am  about  to  say,  let  me  assure  my  young 
friend,  should  these  lines  ever  meet  his  eye,  that  I do  not 
wish  to  write  one  syllable  to  hurt  his  feelings.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  solid  truth,  it  must  be  set  down  that  on  the 
solitary  occasiou  I visited  the  premises  when  inoccupation, 
I saw  at  least  one  reason  why  he  did  not  succeed.  A more 
desolate,  woe-begetting  aspect  it  was  difficult  to  imagine  a 
place  could  have.  A faded  ragged  square  of  carpet  occu- 
pied the  centre  of  the  reception-room  floor  ; all  the  rest 
was  bare  board,  which  hadn’t  known  scrubbing  brush  for 

• See  “ My  Studio,”  p.  634,  vol.  xxYiii. 
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many  along  ilay.  An  oval  mahogany  tnble'strewed  with 
proofs,  scraps  of  paper,  and  the  odds  and  ends  of  photo- 
graphic work  all  tolerably  dusty,  aud  a couple  of  chairs, 
made  up  the  rest  of  the  furniture.  The  studio  had  not  a 
thing  in  its  place.  Backgrounds  were  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  while  one  camera  was  on  a chair,  another 
was  on  the  ground.  The  focusing  cloth  was  lying  on  a 
property  table,  and  a plate-box  and  a bottle  were  standing 
on  a property  chair.  Miscellaneous  articles  were  deposited 
here  aud  there,  and  yellow,  weather-stained  tissue  paper 
hung  in  ribbons  from  the  windows.  Dust  abounded. 

The  look  of  the  place  made  one  shiver  and  shudder,  and 
yet,  with  all  this,  the  misguided  young  man  hoped  to  make 
his  fortune.  Of  course,  in  due  time,  the  inevitable  notice  to 
quit  arrived,  and  though  tenant  No.  7,  in  the  shape  of  the 
brother  of  No.  6,  tried  to  carry  on  the  business  with  the 
aid  of  a manager,  he  was  wise  enough  to  drop  it  after  a 
trial  of  a few  weeks. 

This  was  the  last  straw.  Had  I had  any  doubt  left  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  again  trying  a photographer  as  tenant,  a 
look  round  the  rooms  when  they  were  empty  would  have 
at  once  dispelled  it.  The  studio  roof  had  leaked,  and  the 
linoleum — my  linoleum — was  ornamented  with  patches  of 
mildew.  The  head-rest — my  head-rest— was  rusty  and 
broken.  A copying  camera — my  camera — was  split,  and 
the  dark-slide  and  frames  were  afterwards  found  in  the 
dark-room  in  fragments,  the  damp  completing  what  careless 
usage  had  begun.  The  posing-chair  was  in  the  stage  of 
rickettyness — the  seat  sloping  down  in  front  at  an  angle  of 
sixty  degrees,  and  one  of  the  legs  cracked.  There  was  not 
a handle  on  any  of  the  doors,  nor  a knob  on  the  cupboards 
and  shutters,  while  one  of  the  locks  and  a Venetian  blind 
had  disappeared  bodily.  In  one  room  a tap  over  a fixed 
basin  which  never  had  been,  and  never  was  intended  to  be, 
connected  with  a drain,  had  been  allowed  to  run,  and  the 
water  had  rotted  the  floor  and  converted  the  ground  below 
into  ill-smelling  mud.  There  was  a hundred-weight  of  old 
negatives,  broken  and  unbroken,  in  various  parts  of  the 
premises,  while  torn  prints,  bits  of  cardboard,  and  paper 
abounded.  The  dirt  was  simply  appalling,  and,  to.  com- 
plete the  picture  of  misery,  there  was  an  epitaph  scrawled 
in  pencil  on  a ground-glass  window  ! It  ran,  as  nearly  as 
I can  recollect,  thus  : — 

“ To  the  memory  of  ’g  prospects  al  ■, 

Let  them  be  buried  in  deep  oblivion  and  dark  forgetfulness.” 

Poor  fellow.  I do  not  blame  him.  He  was  not  in  his 
right  vocation,  and  he  failed — that  is  all. 

And  the  studio  now?  Oh,  it  is  let  to  a respectable 
middle-aged  widow  without  an  h in  her  vocabulary,  and 
not  the  least  notion  of  photography  beyond  the  glass  posi- 
tive of  her  deceased  partner  which  stands  on  the  mantel- 
shelf of  what  was  once  the  reception-room.  I hope  she  is 
comfortable.  I know  I am. 


POSITIVES  ON  GELATINO-CHLORIDE  OF 
SILVER. 

BY  W.  M.  ASHMAN  AND  R.  OFFORD. 

Ninth  Article. 

W f.  brought  under  the  notice  of  our  readers  in  the  seventh 
article  of  the  series,  headed  as  above,  a new  method  of 
making  paper  positives,  and  doubtless  ere  this  it  has  been 
put  to  practical  tests,  aud  the  record  of  our  experiments 
corroborated  by  the  experience  of  others.  We  refer  to  the 
plan  of  employing  a salted  mixture  of  starch  and  gelatine 
rendered  sensitive  to  light  by  being  floated  upon  a solution 
of  silver  nitiate,  and  we  pointed  out,  when  giving  formulae, 
that  they  were  more  indicative  and  suggestive  than  abso- 
lute, although  we  had  a-sured  ourselves  that  good  results 
could  be  obtained  therewith.  The  fact  is,  that  there  is  a 
very  large  field  for  experiment,  affording  full  scope  for 
the  development  of  individual  ingenuity  and  patience, 
and,  we  believe,  opening  up  the  opportunity  of  obtain- 


ing valuable  results.  We  shall  look  forward  with  more 
than  ordinary  interest  for  an  account  of  improvements  in 
the  direction  of,  or  arisiug  from,  the  line  of  experiment 
which  we  have  described,  and  which  we  claim  as  a new 
departure  in  the  history  of  silver  printing. 

Before  concluding  the  present  series  we  have  to  draw 
attention  to  yet  one  more  method  of  employing  gelatine  in 
conjunction  with  the  chloride  and  other  salts  of  silver,  a 
method  by  which  we  have  obtained  by  far  the  most  deli- 
cate yet  brilliant  prints  that  we  have  seen  produced  by  any 
other  process  without  exception.  In  making  this  statement 
it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  extreme  rapidity  of  printing 
or  toning  is  implied,  though  in  neither  case  is  the  action 
slower  than  in  that  of  ordinary  sensitized  albumen  paper 
if  the  proper  formuke  are  adhered  to  ; but  the  pictures 
possess  a peculiar  piquancy,  a transparency  of  shadow, 
with  a faithful  gradation  of  half-tone,  and  a purity  of 
colour,  not  lost  even  when  toning  is  carried  right  into  the 
region  of  the  greys.  In  this  latter  case,  it  is  remarkable 
to  see  an  overtoned  silver  print  that  is  neither  inky  in  its 
shadows  nor  washed  out  in  its  half-tones,  but  is  literally 
shaded  from  black,  through  pure  greys  to  white.  Burnish- 
ing can  easily  be  resorted  to  under  the  condition  named  in 
our  last,  that  is,  by  rendering  the  surface  quite  dry,  and 
making  use  of  powdered  curd  soap  as  a lubricant  (liouids 
such  as  an  alcoholic  solution  of  soap,  wax  in  ether,  ben- 
zole, benzoline,  &c.,  being  quite  luadmissable),  or  the 
prints  can  be  squeezeed  on  to  waxed  glass  if  preferred.  In 
the  former  instance,  spotting- out  is  a far  easier  process  ; 
moreover,  when  once  any  gelatine  print  has  been  dried  for 
the  purpose  of  spotting,  an  after  soaking  and  subsequent 
drying  on  glass  does  not  produce  the  equivalent  result  to 
treating  it  straight  from  the  washing  bath. 

Our  first  and  perhaps  most  successful  experiments  in  this 
direction  were  carried  out  by  means  of  commercial  paper 
known  to  printers  in  carbon  as  “double  transfer.”  It  is 
produced  by  a double  coating,  the  first  being  geiatiue  to 
which  is  added  about  ten  per  cent,  of  barium  sulphate, 
and  the  second,  clear  gelatine  ; both  coatings  ore  rendered 
insoluble  by  means  of  chrome  alum.  This  description,  of 
course,  only  applies  to  the  special  sample  with  which  we 
were  working  twelve  months  ago,  and  we  found  by  subse- 
quent experiment  that  if  the  barium  were  mixed  with 
the  gelatine  to  form  an  emulsion,  and  spread  upon  the 
paper,  it  was  not  possible  to  produce  the  results  obtained  in 
the  other  way  ; that  is,  by  coating  the  paper  twice.  The 
surface  in  the  other  instauce  cannot  be  smooth  aud  bright, 
and  the  prints  therefrom,  though  perhaps  very  suitable  for 
the  purpose  of  making  direct  negatives  for  collotype  print- 
ing, possessed  too  much  grain  to  be  pleasing  as  pictures. 

Having  obtained,  then,  a good  sample  of  the  double 
transfer  paper,  we  float  the  same  upon  a salting  bath  com- 
posed as  follows  : — 

Distilled  water 1 litre 

Ammonium  chloride  (pure)  10  grams 

Sodium  citrate 10  „ 

Acid  citric  (sufficient  to  make  slightly  acid) 


Or, 

1.  — Distilled  water 800  c.c. 

Ammonium  chloride  10  grams 

2.  — Liq.  ammon.  fort.  '880  3 c.c. 

Distilled  water  ...  ...  ...  ...  400  „ 

Acid  citric  (sufficient  to  neutralize  and  leave  the  solu- 
tion just  acid).  Mix  1 and  2. 

Perhaps  the  second  formula  is  the  better  of  the  two,  and 
we  were  rather  more  successful  with  it  than  with  the  first 
named.  Possibly  this  may  be  due  to  the  ammonium  nitrate 
(obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  silver  nitrate  and  ammo- 
nium chloride  during  the  action  of  sensitizing)  exercising 
a better  influence  upon  the  printing  than  does  the  sodium 
nitrate.  We  certainly  are  in  favour  of  introducing 
ammonium  citrate  into  the  second  formula,  under  the  con- 
ditions above  shown,  for  we  can  rely  upon  the  quality  of 
ammonia  hydrate.  Citric  acid,  too,  is  a fairly  pure  com- 
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mercial  substance,  whereas  the  ammonium  citrate  salt  is 
difficult  to  obtain  in  anything  like  a state  of  purity,  and  it 
is  also  troublesome  to  keep.  Potassium  citrate  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  ammonium,  but  we  prefer  the  latter ; 
moreover,  the  two  constituents  (liquid  ammonia  and  citric 
acid)  are  to  be  found  in  every  laboratory. 

Enough,  then,  of  either  of  the  above  salting  solutions 
should  be  poured  into  a clean  flat  dish,  and  the  transfer 
paper  floated  thereon  for  about  five  minutes,  the  usual  pre- 
cautions against  the  formation  of  air-bells  as  in  the  case  of 
albumeuized  paper  being  of  course  taken.  The  sheet  should 
lie  flat  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  which  denotes  that 
the  gelatine  has  become  eveuly  penetrated  by  the  salting 
solution.  Upon  removal  from  the  dish  it  is  well  to  pass 
the  surface  of  the  paper  over  a smooth  glass  rod,  either 
fixed  in  a cradle  at  one  end  of  the  vessel  employed  for  this 
purpose,  or  in  some  other  convenient  manner.  The  paper 
is  then  suspended  to  dry  in  a warm  room  free  from  dust, 
care  being  taken  to  ensure  its  being  tolerably  flat  when 
dry  ; the  details  regarding  the  management  of  other  papers 
apply  here  with  equal  force.  If  the  solution  be  too  strong, 
or  the  time  of  floating  louger  than  we  have  suggested,  after 
the  next  operation,  viz.,  sensitizing,  a deposit  of  silver  salts 
will  accumulate  upon  the  surface  and  quite  spoil  the  print ; 
therefore  it  is  better  to  remove  supeifluous  solution  with 
extra  care  ; and  one  plan  of  doing  this  effectively  is  to  use 
two  or  even  three  glass  rods  fixed  parallel  to  each  other  in 
a suitable  handle  or  cradle,  and  to  drag  the  surface  of  the 
paper  steadily  over  the  rod,  which  removes  the  excess  in  a 
very  satisfactory'  manner. 

The  paper  at  this  stage  will,  of  course,  keep  white  for 
any  reasonable  length  of  time  if  preserved  in  a moderately 
dry  place,  and  can  therefore  be  made  in  large  quantities. 
Under  these  circumstances  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  up 
the  strength  of  the  salting  bath,  and  to  guard  against  its 
becoming  too  strong  by  evaporation.  It  is  also  advisable 
to  agitate  the  solution  occasionally  when  salting,  since  such 
a proceeding  is  favourable  to  evenness  of  result ; the  rainon 
(Petre  will  be  given  further  on. 

As  with  albumenized  paper  before  sensitizing,  sufficient 
transfer  paper  for  the  purpose  of  salting  should  be  placed 
for  a few  hours  where  it  may  absorb  enough  moisture  to 
prevent  its  being  chip  dry  and  unmanageable  in  floating, 
which  is  a fertile  source  of  air-bells  and  inefficient  action 
of  the  silver  bath  Gelatine  papers  require  making  a trifle 
damp,  even  more  than  albumenized  ; after  coagulation  with 
alum,  the  presence  of  moisture  is  even  more  necessary, 
it  being  so  much  more  difficult  to  make  it  lie  flat  on  a 
liquid  when  quite  dry. 

After  salting  by  the  second  formula  above  given,  damp- 
ing is  an  easier  matter,  on  account  of  the  hygroscopic  nature 
of  the  organic  salt  there  employed  (ammonium  citrate).  The 
same  end  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  glycerine  instead 
of  a deliquescent  salt,  and  we  find  a considerable  acquisi- 
tion of  vigour  by  a moderate  use  of  this  substance.  The 
addition  of  glucose,  either  to  melted  gelatine  or  the  salting 
bath,  considerably  enhances  the  strength  of  the  shadows 
in  printing,  but  when  accompanied  with  glycerine  tends 
to  a rapid  discolouration  of  the  whites  after  sensitizing, 
and  increases  the  difficulty  of  keepiug  the  paper  even  fairly 
dry.  There  is  room  for  experiment  in  this  direction. 

The  silver  bath  need  not  be  strong,  and,  as  we  used  it, 
was  made  up  as  follows  : — 

Distilled  water 1000  c.c. 

Silver  nitrate  30  grams 

Citric  acid  3 „ 

The  time  of  floating  varies  with  the  temperature  of  the 
room,  but  three  minutes  may  be  taken  as  the  average,  and 
we  recommend  the  same  precaution  as  in  the  previous  case 
for  the  removal  of  excess  of  silver  solution  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  paper.  Should  it  fail  to  dry  bright,  the  reason 
is  to  be  sought  in  our  previous  remarks  upon  the  salting 
bath. 

Temperature  exercises  a greater  influence  on  the  pene- 


trating power  of  aqueous  solutions  where  gelatine  is  con- 
cerned, than  it  does  upon  many  other  substances  under 
somewhat  similar  conditions  ; aud  it  may  be  taken  as  an 
axiom  that  if  you  want  to  make  an  aqueous  solution  go 
into  gelatine,  the  hotter  the  liquid,  short  of  melting  point, 
the  quicker  it  goes  in  ; hence  there  is  a distinct  advantage 
in  keeping  the  temperature  even.  Again,  hard  gelatine 
appears  to  absorb  salts  from  a solution  to  a certain  extent 
only,  and  after  that,  the  additional  water  absorbed  merely 
swells  the  gelatine,  and  by  continued  actiou  dialysis  would 
occur,  and  the  salt  thus  finally  be  partly  eliminated  ; hence 
our  suggestion  to  stir  up  the  salting  liquid  will  now  be 
more  easily  understood.  ? 

The  double  transfer  paper  found  in  commerce  has  a 
great  tendency  to  curl  outwards  when  swelled  with  water ; 
therefore,  in  all  subsequent  operations,  it  might  be  fouud 
more  convenient,  when  dealing  with  small  quanties  of  such 
a sample  of  paper  in  its  subsequent  treatment,  to  substi- 
tute floating  for  immersiou  ; and  after  a little  practice  this 
becomes  quite  easy  in  washing,  toning,  and  fixing.  After 
this,  the  prints  can  be  soaked  in  the  usual  way.  The 
reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  tendency  common  to  all  papers 
prepared  with  hardened  gelatine  to  expand  upon  the  coated 
side,  and,  in  thus  curling,  to  prevent  an  equal  action  of  the 
toning  or  other  baths  over  the  whole  surface. 

To  preveut  this,  we  do  not  let  the  back  get  wet  if  possi- 
ble, and  recommend  the  use  of  shallow  baths  rather  larger 
than  ordinarily  employed  ; the  depth  is  not  of  so  much  im- 
portance, extent  of  surface  upon  which  to  float  being  the 
first  consideration.  If  the  prints  are  not  numerous,  and 
are  moved  about  the  whole  time,  and  constantly  unrolled 
as  fast  as  they  roll  up,  of  course  our  suggestion  of  floating 
need  not  be  taken  ; aud  should  this  paper  be  introduced 
commercially  for  the  purpose  we  are  advocating,  the  curl- 
ing difficulty  could  be  easily  overcome. 

Prints  do  not  lose  much  in  finishing  unless  the  lime 
chloride  bath  is  used.  After  the  usual  washing  in  two  or 
three  waters  by  floating  or  soaking,  they  are  transferred 
to  the  toning  bath.  We  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
best  colours  by  means  of  the  plain  borax  bath,  freshly 
made  for  each  occasion,  and  strony.  We  have  described 
this  bath  before.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  advisable  to  add  ;> 
little  sodium  bicarbonate  to  the  second  washing  water,  to 
neutralize  the  citric  acid,  but  we  do  not  consider  it  abso- 
lutely necessary ; still,  it  hastens  the  work  of  toning  some- 
what. 

It  is  really  difficult  to  tone  the  paper  when  curled  up, 
and  here  we  get  the  full  benefit  of  keepiug  the  back  dry. 
A large  shallow  dish  will  accommodate  as  many  prints  as 
can  be  fairly  watched,  and  there  is  then  no  doubt  about 
the  evenness  of  toning.  As  a rough  experiment  to  test  the 
quality  of  transfer  paper,  the  solutions  can  be  applied  to 
the  surface  by  means  of  a flat  Buckle’s  brush  in  the  same 
manner  as  calotype  paper  was  prepared,  and  it  is  likely 
some  of  our  amateur  friends  will  resort  to  this  method. 
The  ammonium  thiocy'auate  aud  gold  toning  bath  is  both 
certain  and  rapid  in  its  action  upon  prints  made  as  above  ; 
but  we  do  not  prefer  the  tones  to  those  we  get  by  meaii3 
of  strong  borax  and  gold. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  finishing  of  these  prints, 
and  it  must  always  be  remembered  that,  however  easy  it 
is  to  obtain  a really  bright  surface  by  drying  upon  glass, 
the  difficulty  still  remains  of  mounting  the  same  without 
deterioration  of  that  brilliancy.  Again,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  stretching  of  a print  so  treated ; and  this 
forms,  as  everbody  knows,  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks 
to  developed  prints.  Suppose  we  are  printing  from  paper 
negatives,  and  these  have  been  stripped  from  collodionized 
glass,  as  has  been  suggested,  and  we  employ  a printing 
process  by  development,  in  which  stripping  from  glass  is 
also  resorted  to,  it  is  easy  to  imagine,  when  the  stretching 
in  both  cases  was  in  the  same  direction,  and  to  a similar 
extent,  how  unlike  the  original  the  photograph  would  be. 
We  think  that  it  is  generally  conceded  that  a paper  which 
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is  easily  hot  burnished,  and  which  yields  a gloss  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  equal  to  the  stripped  print,  is  at  all  times  a 
useful  article  to  either  amateur  or  professional. 

In  our  next  article  we  shall  give  further  details  in  the 
method  of  preparing  a paper  of  this  kind,  and  make  a few 
remarks  upon  some  of  the  subjects  treated  of  in  this  series. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  MISUNDERSTANDINGS. 

BY  H.  CHAPMAN  JONES. 

Misunderstandings  are  evil  trees  that  can  bring  forth 
only  evil  fruit,  and  the  trade  or  profession  wherein  they 
flourish  must  suffer  in  dignity  and  prosperity.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  calling  of  equal  importance  that  is  so  overrun 
with  misunderstandings  as  that  of  photography,  and 
prob  ibly  no  profession  where  the  good  and  the  bad  are  so 
confused  by  the  public.  But  it  is  not  our  present  object 
to  speak  of  the  common  ignorance  and  want  of  discrimina- 
tion, except  to  state,  in  passing,  that  the  cure  for  this  lies 
with  photographers  themselves.  We  are  thinking  of  the 
misunderstandings  that  exist  within  the  ranks  of  those 
who  consider  that  they  have  a certain  ability  to  do  some- 
thing—perhaps  a proved  ability  to  earn  a living  by  means 
of  the  camera. 

A misunderstanding  that  is  very  prolific  in  the  evil  that 
it  brings  forth,  is  the  notion  that  two  or  three  lessons,  a 
few  lectures,  or  a week  or  two  of  practice,  will  entitle  an 
individual  to  call  himself  a “ photographer.”  There  are 
dabblers  in  every  profession,  and  it  is  well,  to  a certain 
extent,  that  there  should  be.  Every  man  of  sense 
“ doctors  ” himself  for  slight  ailments,  and  does  a little 
carpentering  on  his  own  account ; but  he  sees  at  once  the 
absurdity  of  therefore  calling  himself  a physician  or  a 
mechanic.  There  ought  to  be  a fairly  sharp  distinction 
between  those  who  engage  in  a pursuit  as  their  life  work, 
and  those  who  take  up  the  subject  merely  as  an  instructive 
pastime.  This  distinction  is  universally  admitted  in  most 
cases,  the  “ amateur  ” and  the  trained  worker  helping  one 
another  when  they  come  into  contact,  but  each  one  ever 
preserving  his  individual  character.  The  amateut  (using 
the  word  in  its  usual  sense)  generally  picks  up  his 
information  aud  gains  hi3  experience  in  a precarious  way, 
as  other  circumstances  allow  ; but  with  the  professional, 
one  aspect  or  other  of  his  profession  is  his  main  object, 
and  “ other  circumstances,”  where  they  exist,  are  sub- 
servient to  it.  The  amateur  will  always  have  the  best  of 
wishes  for  his  success,  but  still,  he  does  not  belong  to  the 
profession ; and  though  it  may  be  impossible  to  define 
exactly  the  relative  position  of  both,  there  is  in  most  cases 
a very  practical  and  useful  distinction  maintained,  because 
it  is  felt  necessary  from  all  points  of  view.  This  distinction 
lieschiefly  in  the  fact  that  the  professional  is  trained,  and  his 
profession  is  his  duty.  The  photographer  must  be  trained 
if  photography  is  to  maintain  even  its  present  dignity  as 
a pursuit,  whether  it  be  called  a profession,  a business,  or 
wliat  not ; aud  the  necessary  training  is  not  a matter  of  a 
few  weeks,  however  they  may  be  spent 

It  takes  at  the  very  least  some  three  or  four  years  to  fit 
an  individual  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  medicine  or 
analytical  chemistry,  and  the  architect,  the  engineer,  and 
the  artist  must  study  for  quite  as  loug.  To  properly  pre- 
pare himself  so  that  the  photographer  shall  rank  with 
other  professional  men,  would  require  as  much  time,  aud 
as  arduous  labour,  as  if  the  student  had  selected  any  other 
subject  such  as  those  meutioned  above.  Instances  may 
be  quoted  that  seem  to  disprove  this  statement,  such, 
for  example,  as  a young  man  who,  after  failing  in  one  or 
two  different  lines  of  business,  worked  for  three  months 
with  a West-End  photographer,  aud  then  set  up  on  his  own 
account  in  a quiet  suburb,  where  he  has  since  earned  a fair 
livelihood  for  some  years.  But  the  money  result  is  entirely 
beside  the  mark ; the  quack  pill-maker  mayT  become  a 
milliounaire,  yet  he  is  none  the  nearer  being  a physician, 
aud  occupies,  from  the  professional  point  of  view,  exactly 


the  sirme  status  as  the  pedlar  who  hawks  cough  lozenges. 
That  man  is  not  a photographer  who  simply  brings  his 
business  tact  to  bear  upon  matters,  and  systematizes  the 
labour  of  others,  any  more  than  the  merchant  is  a manu- 
facturer. But  the  prevalent  ideas  are  so  thoroughly  con- 
fused on  the  two  or  three  points  here  indicated,  that  all  we 
can  hope  for  is  a very  gradual  improvement,  and  this  can 
only  be  insured  by  every  one  concerned  always  pushing 
forward  in  the  right  direction. 

Another  misunderstanding,  which  we  had  thought  was 
so  old-fashioned  as  to  be  altogether  a thing  of  the  past, 
rests  not  with  photographers  at  all,  but  with  their  em- 
ployers. There  is  a well-known  firm  that  strongly  dis- 
countenances any  effort  of  self-improvement  on  the  part  of 
the  photographers  who  work  for  them  ; at  least,  it  is 
believed  to  be  so  by  those  most  interested,  and  it  may 
fairly  be  presumed  that  employers  take  care  that  their 
wishes  are  known.  There  are  no  arguments  that  can  be 
addressed  to  those  who  wilfully  raise  barriers  to  progress, 
especially  when  they  have  the  power  to  lend  a helping 
hand,  and,  in  some  circles,  enjoy  the  reputatiou  of  being  to 
the  front  in  matters  concerning  technical  education. 

The  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  a large  number 
of  those  who  consider  themselves  as  qualified  in  their  way, 
as  engineers,  physicians,  or  artists  are  in  theirs,  naturally 
leads  to  misunderstandings  in  connection  with  actual  prac- 
tice. It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  proportion  of 
those  who  would  claim  recognition  as  photographers  could 
show  why  exposure  must  be  increased  as  we  approach  the 
object,  as  in  portraiture,  copying,  &c.,  in  spite  of  the  law 
that  the  intensity  of  light  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
square  of  its  distance  ; that  is,  the  light  increasing  as  the 
distance  is  diminished.  But  this  is  quite  a simple  matter. 

A group  of  misunderstandings  results  from  the  adop- 
tion of  opticians’  nomenclature  by  photographers.  It  was 
pointed  out  in  these  pages,  some  months  ago,  that  though 
an  optician  is  quite  correct  in  talking  of  a “wide  angle ” 
lens,  there  is  no  need  lor  the  picture  produced  with  it  to 
include  a wide  angle  ; and  that  to  say  of  any  picture  that 
it  was  taken  with  a wide  angle  lens  may  be  as  unmeaning 
as  if  a paiuter  sought  to  describe  his  picture  by  cataloguing 
the  brushes  he  had  used.  The  focal  leugth  of  an  individual 
lens  is  a perfectly  fixed  datum  to  the  optician,  but  an  ever 
variable  quantity  to  the  photographer.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, a twelve-inch  portrait  lens  is  used  at  a distance  of 
thirteen  feet  from  the  sitter,  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  is 
thirteen  inches  instead  of  twelve  ; and  if,  fora  large  head, 
it  is  brought  to  within  seven  feet,  the  focal  length  becomes 
fourteen  inches.  The  photographer’s  calculations  are  quite 
upset  if  he  thinks  he  is  using  a twelve-inch  lens  under 
such  circumstances. 

There  is  another  point  of  a similar  sort,  which  is  not 
uite  so  obvious.  Depth  of  focus,  or  depth  of  definition, 
epends  upon  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  and  the  aperture 
employed.  The  late  Mr.  Dallmeyer  says  : — “ It  increases 
in  the  same  ratio  as  the  diameter  of  the  aperture  is  re- 
duced, and  it  diminishes  as  the  equare  for  any  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  picture  or  the  focal  length  of  lens.”  A 
varying  focal  leugth,  therefore,  obviously  means  a varying 
“ depth,”  but  this  is  not  all.  A photographer  who  has  to 
take  a view  of  (say)  a certain  church,  on  a certain  sized 
plate,  and  who  has  the  choice  of  a twelve-inch  and  an 
eight-inch  lens,  may  calculate  the  proportional  “ depths,” 
and  at  once  conclude  to  use  the  eight-inch,  because  of  its 
vast  superiority  in  this  matter.  He  tikes  the  view,  and 
it  never  occurs  to  him  that  he  has  had  to  stand  much 
nearer  the  church  than  if  he  had  used  the  lens  of  longer 
focal  length,  and  that,  therefore,  he  actually  needed  greater 
“depth”  by  reason  of  his  nearer  position,  and  that  the 
eight-inch  lens  was  not  so  veryr  much  better,  after  all. 

So  we  might  go  on.  But  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
that  just  as  a man  plus  a knife  is  neither  a surgeon  nor  a 
butcher,  and  a student  with  analytical  tables  is  not  an 
analytical  chemist,  so  an  individual  is  not  a photographer 
because  he  stands  behind  a camera-  None  but  trained 
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men  should  be  called  photographers.  The  dignity  of  a 
profession  rests  with  its  members.  There  must,  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  be  a broad  line  drawn  between  professionals 
and  amateurs,  and  it  istbe  professionals  who  must  draw 
it,  not  by  depriving  amateurs  of  their  friendship  or  assist- 
ance, but  by  showing  clearly  that  they  themselves  are  the 
masters  of  the  art,  and  that  they  are  in  earnest. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS  AT  THU  ENGLISH 
PATENT  OFFICE. 

BY  CHAPMAN  JONES.* 

Roller  Slides. 

Roller  slides  in  which  the  sensitized  paper  is  transferred 
from  one  roller  to  auother,  the  piece  between  the  rollers 
being  ready  for  exposure,  have  been  described  by  S.  B. 
Speucer  and  A.  J.  Melhuish  (May  22,  1854),  and  \V.  H. 
Beck  for  P.  Piquepe,  otherwise  Morgan  (May  17,  1881). 
Speucer  aud  Melhuish  have  two  rods  or  tubes  of  yellow 
glass  “ to  retain  the  part  of  the  sensitive  surface  which, 
for  the  time  being,  is  brought  into  position  in  the  correct 
plane.”  Beck  has  a stretching  board  between  the  two 
rollers,  and  suggests  a perforating  apparatus  to  facilitate 
the  separation  of  the  strip  as  required.  Neither  invention 
is  more  fully  described. 

C.  Silvv  (July  26,  1867),  in  using  a round-ended  camera 
for  panoramic  pictures,  arranges  his  sensitive  paper  exactly 
like  a tape  measure,  drawing  it  off  the  roller  and  out  of 
the  case  for  exposure,  aud  winding  it  up  again  for  removal 
from  the  camera. 

Focussing  Screens,  &c. 

This  section  includes  substitutes  for  the  ordinary  ground 
glass  screen  as  well  as  additions  to  it.  The  movemeut  of 
the  screen  for  focussing  has  been  considered  iu  the  section 
on  camera  backs. 

The  image  formed  by  the  lens  is  upside  down,  but  after 
a little  practice  the  eye  gets  quite  accustomed  to  the  in 
verted  picture,  and  can  judge  of  its  qualities  as  well  as  if 
it  were  in  the  usual  position.  It  is  therefore  quite  natural 
that  the  earliest  photographer  should  have  sought  to  rectify 
an  apparent  awkwardness,  and  that  subsequent  workers 
have  not  thought  the  least  trouble  worth  taking,  in  the 
matter.  Daguerre  and  Niepce,  as  stated  by  M.  Berry 
(August  14,  1839),  had  a mirror  attached  to  the  outside 
bottom  edge  of  the  focussing  screen,  and  incliued  so  as  to 
make  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  ground  glass.  The  picture 
on  the  ground  glass,  viewed  by  looking  down  upon  the 
mirror,  would  be  right  way  up  to  the  observer.  The 
device  was  intended  to  aid  in  composing  the  picture,  and 
perhaps  was  not  U3ed  for  focussing.  T.  Sutton  (August  20, 
1861)  has  a mirror  extending  right  across  the  camera, 
hinged  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  camera  back  inside,  and 
set  at  an  angle  of  45°.  By  thi3  meaus  an  erect  picture  is 
produced  upon  a ground  glass  screen,  which  may  be  of 
orange  glass,  in  the  back  part  of  the  top  of  the  camera 
The  erection  of  the  image  is  not  the  chief  object  of  the 
invention.  The  mirror,  when  in  position,  intercepts  all 
light  from  the  sensitive  plate,  but  can  be  drawn  up  by  its 
lower  edge  so  that  it  lies  close  to  the  top  of  the  camera, 
and  allows  the  picture  to  fall,  as  usual,  on  to  the  sensitive 
plate.  The  mirror  is  thus  an  exposure  shutter  also,  and 
the  point  of  the  invention  is,  that  moving  objects  may  be 
watched  upon  the  focussing  screen,  and  the  exposure  given 
at  any  selected  instant.  The  focussing  screen  and  its 
mirror,  therefore,  are  at  once  a focussing  screen,  an  expo- 
sure shutter  for  instantaneous  or  other  exposures,  and  a 
very  effectual  finder.  The  defects  inherent  in  the  appara- 
tus need  not  be  pointed  out ; they  are  such  that  probably 
no  experienced  operator  would  prefer  to  use  the  arrange- 
ment. 

One  usually  views  the  picture  on  the  ground  glass  from 
outside,  but  many  inventors  have  constructed  opaque 
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screens  for  focussing,  and  allowed  for  looking  at  the 
picture  from  within,  or  through  the  camera,  li.  Beard, 
(June  13,  1840),  in  a camera  where  a concave  reflector  is 
used  instead  of  a lens,  puts  the  focussing  screen  in  the 
plate-holder,  and  inspects  the  picture  produced  by  looking 
through  a hole  in  the  top  of  the  camera.  This  hole  has  a 
lid  to  it.  F.  East  (May  15,  1854)  aud  H.  E.  Newton 
(February  14,  1866)  view  the  front  of  the  focussing 
screen  through  a suitable  opening  in  the  camera  wall. 
C.  Langlois  (September  16,  1856)  has  a plate-holder 
pivotted  so  that  the  back  side,  which  is  whitened,  cau  be 
turned  to  the  front  to  focus  on,  aud  the  picture  is  inspected 
by  looking  through  one  side  of  the  camera  that  consists  of 
folding  doors.  E.  Hodgson  (June  16,  1873),  who  mounts 
his  plates  round  a drum,  so  that  by  turning  it  they  may  be 
successively  brought  into  position  for  exposure,  fixes  the 
ground  glass  iu  the  place  of  one  of  the  plates. 

J.  B.  Spencer  and  A.  J.  Melhuish  (May  22, 1854)  in  using 
waxed  paper,  focus  directly  on  to  the  sensitive  surface, 
while  it  is  protected  by  a yellow  glass  iu  front  of  the  lens, 
and  auother  piece  behind  the  paper,  apparently  looking 
through  the  waxed  paper  as  one  in  the  ordinax-y  way  looks 
through  the  ground  glass  sci-een.  The  method  is  in  con- 
nection with  their  roller  slide.  T.  Bolas  (Nov.  3,  1881) 
likewise  has  no  focussing  screen  propel-,  but  a second  objec- 
tive opening  into  an  outer  case  only,  and  behind  it  a re- 
flecting prism,  so  that  the  picture  formed  may  be  observed 
through  aix  ej  e-piece  fixed  in  the  side  of  the  outer  case  of 
the  camera.  The  side  of  the  prism  next  the  eye  may  be 
ground,  so  that  the  picture,  or  a part  of  it,  is  produced 
upon  the  ground  glass  surface.*  W.  Brookes  (Oct.  4,  1881) 
also  uses  an  extra  lens  for  focussing,  but  he  has  a ground 
glass  screen  iu  conjunction  with  it.  No  focussing  at  all  is 
necessary  with  the  “ globe  ” leus  by  R.  A.  Brooman  for 
C.  (J.  Harrison  (October  13,  1860),  or  with  the  “peri- 
soopic  ” lens  by  AV.  Bxioger  for  C.  A.  Steiuheil  (November 
15,  1865).  These  lenses  will  be  subsequently  described. 

Using  the  oidinary  focussing  screen,  some  inventors 
have  fixed  a microscope  outside  it,  that  the  image  may  be 
better  observed,  aud  so  a more  perfect  adjustment  made  ; 
but  the  additiou  is  found  only  in  apparatus  fixed  for  some 
specific  use,  as  for  photographing  micx-oscopic  objects, 
getting  negatives  for  pieparing  printing  surfaces,  &c. 
J.  E.  Atkinson  (October  4,  1883)  makes  the  hinges  of  the 
focussing-screen  to  slide  outwards,  that  it  may  lie  close 
against  the  camera-back  when  the  latter  is  in  position,  for 
convenience  in  txansport. 

The  focussing  cloth  is  as  troublesome  an  adjunct  now  as  it 
was  a generation  ago,  and  bids  fair  to  survive  in  spite  of 
the  attempts  made  to  do  without  it.  In  fact,  the  focussing 
cloth  is  not  simply  what  its  name  indicates;  it  is  the  fast 
friend  of  the  camei'a  maker,  for  it  covers  a multitude  of 
sins.  Is  there  yet  a maker  that  will  warrant  his  instru- 
ments to  work  in  bright  sunshine,  no  light  leaking  in 
during  any  of  the  manipulations  that  must  be  done  in  the 
field  ? Till  such  camex-as  are  made,  cloths  are  necessary, 
however  the  focussing  is  done.  With  such  cameras,  a 
focussing  cloth  would  be  a luxury. 

It  is  obvious  that  a cloth  is  not  necessary  for  focussing 
when  an  eye-piece  is  used,  as  by  T.  Bolas  (November  3, 
1881) ; also  any  dark  chamber  behind  the  focussing 
screen  obviates  the  need  for  a eloth,  nor  is  it  required 
where  the  focussing  is  done  by  looking  through  a hole  in 
the  camera  on  to  the  front  of  the  screen.  It  would  be 
waste  of  space  to  catalogue  the  numerous  cases  where  these 
or  similar  conditions  are  to  be  found,  even  though  in  some 
cases  the  inventors  specify  that  a cloth  is  not  necessary  ; 
but  the  following  deserve  mention  as  having  been  designed 
for  the  especial  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the  focussing 

• A convenient  way  of  observing  whether  the  plane  of  a picture  coincides 
with  a polished  surface,  is  to  draw  a coarse  network  of  fine  lines  upon  the 
polished  surface,  and  to  view  the  picture  and  network  with  an  eye-piece, 
moving  the  eye-piece  gradually  to  and  fro.  If  the  planes  of  the  lines  and 
the  picture  exactly  coincide,  the  same  position  of  the  eyc-piecc  will  show 
both  at  their  maximum  sharpness,  otherwise  a slight  movement  of  it  will 
Improve  the  sharpness  of  the  one,  and  deteriorate  the  sharpness  of  the  other, 
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cloth.  J.  Mawson  (November  13,  1855)  says:— “I  also 
place  at  the  back  of  the  camera  a shutter  or  screen,  which 
serves  as  a permanent  focussing  cloth,  which,  wlieu  not  in 
use,  folds  down  and  fits  into  the  body  of  the  camera.” 
J.  H.  Blamires  (November  24,  1879)  seeks  protection  for 
the  novelty  (!)  of  using  a dark  chamber  instead  of  a focuss- 
ing cloth. 


IJotts. 

Those  who  wish  to  make  a transparent  medium  for 
flexible  negatives  may,  perhaps,  take  a hint  from  informa- 
tion contained  in  a recent  issue  of  the  American  Druggist 
The  paper — which  one  may  suppose  should  either  be  un- 
sized or  very  slightly  sized — is  soaked  for  some  days  in 
copal  varnish,  and  allowed  to  dry.  When  dry,  the  surfaces 
are  polished,  by  rubbing  down  with  pumice  stone ; after 
which  a layer  of  soluble  glass  is  applied,  and  rubbed  in 
with  salt. 


In  preparing  the  material  as  a basis  for  the  gelatino- 
bromide  film,  salt  should  not  be  used,  but  the  soluble 
glass  must  be  applied  with  a rubber  of  cloth,  or  something 
similar.  Emulsion  flows  readily  on  a varnished  surface 
prepared  with  soluble  glass. 

Au  “ enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire 
Brigade  ” has  made  a suggestion  which  should  have  been 
made  public  before  the  tide  of  the  General  Election  set  in, 
if  he  really  wished  it  to  attract  attention.  Starting  by 
disclaiming  any  practical  knowledge  of  photography,  he 
goes  on  to  propose  that  a photographer — let  one  be  tried 
to  begin  with,  he  says— should  be  officially  attached  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Fire  Brigade,  and  that  his  services 
should  be  utilized  at  Captain  Shaw's  discretion  at  any  fire 
which,  either  from  its  proportions,  or  the  nature  of  the 
risks  involved,  promises  to  afford  the  best  field  tor 
his  efforts.  Perhaps  even  now,  however,  our  readers 
do  not  quite  catch  the  purport  of  the  “ E.  A.  of  the 
M.  F.  B.’s  ” suggestion.  Let  us  hasten  to  explain,  then, 
that  the  object  of  the  official  photographer’s  presence  is 
that  ‘‘ a series  of  faithful  and  realistic  views  may  be  ob- 
tained of  the  various  thrilling  episodes  in  which  firemen 
risk  their  limbs  and  lives.” 


In  short,  he  hopes  that  in  course  of  time,  thanks  to  the 
photographer’s  presence,  each  fire  station  will  contain  a 
picture  gallery  of  the  deeds  of  heroism  which  make  the 
Brigade  famous,”  the  results  being  that  new  firemen  will 
be  incited  to  future  acts  of  gallantry,  whilst  those  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  will  have  their  memory  ever 
kept  green  by  infallible  photographic  testimony  of  their 
daring.  ’ With  all  due  deference  to  the  good  intentions 
of  this  ingenious  correspondent,  we  certainly  do  not  think 
his  notion  could  be  successfully  carried  out.  An  official 
photographer  in  the  glare  and  bustle  and  tumult  of  a great 
fire  would  of  course  work  under  the  most  serious  dis- 
advantages. Nor  does  it  seem  from  past  experiences  that 
the  London  fireman  needs  the  incentive  of  a photographic 
record  of  his  gallantry. 


The  tendency  would  be,  we  fear,  were  the  suggestion 
actually  carried  out,  to  make  the  official  photographer  a 
too  common  adjunct  of  public  life  and  action.  If  the  Fire 
Brigade  went  into  action  with  their  artist  in  attendance, 
we  should  next  hear  of  a camera  being  attached  to  each 
Police  Division,  and  of  constables  on  perilous  beats  being 
dodged  by  a photographer  with  a store  of  dry  plates  in 
readiness  in  liis  pocket.  And  then,  possibly  every  pack 
of  fox- hounds  famed  for  its  hard  riding,  would  have  its 
official  photographer  accompany  the  hunt  with  a port- 
able camera  fixed  on  his  saddle  ; whilst  by  a further  deve 
lopment  of  the  same  idea,  each  county  cricket  club  would 
have  its  photographer  on  watch  in  the  scoring  tent,  with 
the  batsman  in  focus,  and  his  camera,  so  to  speak,  “ at  full 
cock.”  And  even  football  clubs  would  begin  to  have 
negatives  of  their  most  prolonged  “scrimmages,”  produced 
by  the  committee’s  own  photographer. 

Abney’s  experience  with  emulsion  paper  for  negatives 
will  interest  our  readers.  “ I prepare  it  myself,”  he  says, 
“ and  sixteen  sheets  which  I took  out  yielded  me  twelve 
good  negatives.”  “To  prepare  the  paper,”  he  continues, 
“I  laid  a sheet  of  moist  Saxe  paper  on  a glass  plate  a 
trifle  larger  than  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  I cemented 
the  edges  with  gelatine,  after  which  the  paper  was  allowed 
to  dry.” 


“ It  was  then  just  as  easy  to  coat  the  covered  plates  with 
emulsion,  as  if  they  had  been  plain  glass.”  “The  emul- 
sion used  contained  about  5 per  cent,  of  glycerine— that  is 
to  say,  50  cubic  centimetres  of  glycerine  were  added  to 
each  litre  of  emulsion.” 


Captain  Abney  found  that  the  glycerine  in  the  emulsion 
caused  a certain  repulsive  action,  which  he  overcame  by 
immersing  in  a glycerine  bath  before  developing — one  of 
glycerine  and  twenty  of  water. 

Many  lenses,  even  from  the  best  houses,  become  tinged 
with  yellow  after  being  in  use  for  some  time,  owing  to  the 
chemical  action  of  light  upon  the  material  of  the  glass. 
This  yellow  colouration,  although  so  faint  as  to  be  hardly 
noticeable,  materially  affects  the  rapidity  of  the  lens,  since 
it  prevents  the  passage  of  the  most  actinic  rays.  To  detect 
the  yellow  hue,  lay  the  lens  upon  a piece  of  paper  of  a 
very  pale  blue  tinge — such  as  blue  foolscap — when  even  a 
very  slight  degree  of  yellowness  will  be  easily  perceived. 


It  is  curious  that  travellers  who  take  journeys  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest,  and  who  rely  upon  photography 
to  secure  them  absolutely  accurate  mementoes  of  the 
anthropological  and  geographical  aspects  of  a country, 
are  not  more  particular  in  satisfying  themselves  that 
apparatus  and  materials  will  not  play  them  false.  A few 
weeks  ago  we  instanced  the  case  of  Mr.  Stavely  Hill,  who 
imagined  he  had  obtained  some  valuable  pictures  of  float- 
ing icebergs,  but  discovered  afterwards  that  the  dealers 
had  omitted  to  place  plates  in  the  double  backs.  We  have 
now  Mr.  Hallett,  the  pioneer  of  railways  in  Siam,  failing 
to  get  a single  photographic  record  of  his  experience  in 
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this  interesting  country,  because  the  plates  he  had  with 
him  were  not  suitable  for  a hot  climate.  The  disappoint- 
ment under  such  circumstances  must  be  exceedingly  keen. 

The  photo-mechanical  printing  competition  has  not,  to 
use  a homely  expression,  “ set  the  Thames  on  fire,”  never- 
theless a large  number  of  competitors,  we  are  assured,  has 
entered.  A few  specimens,  as  we  noted  some  time  ago, 
were  hung  at  intervals  in  the  space  allotted  to  them  in  the 
Inventions  Exhibition,  but  the  collection  was  so  incom- 
plete, and  the  method  of  classification  so  confusing,  it  was 
impossible  to  institute  any  comparison.  We  understand 
that  the  samples  exhibited  by  no  means  represented  the 
extent  and  importance  of  the  competition,  with  t'ue  results 
of  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  promoters  will  be  satisfied. 
Necessarily  the  competition  occupied  a considerable  time, 
as  the  drawings  to  be  copied  were  the  same  in  each  case, 
and  a number  of  foreign  firms  entering  the  lists,  the  delay 
incurred  in  transit  was  considerable. 


The  oldest-known  lens  is  one  made  of  rock-crystal  which 
Layard  unearthed  during  his  excavations  at  Nineveh.  It 
was  exhibited  by  Sir  D.  Brewster,  at  the  British  Associa- 
tion meeting  in  1852,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
Its  use  was  probably  that  of  a magnifying  glass  to  aid  in 
the  execution  of  the  beautifully-engraved  gems  of  coeval 
date.  Lenses  were  first  introduced  into  Europe  during 
the  eleventh  century — about  the  time  when  William  the 
Conqueror  was  invading  England. 


The  well-known  newspaper  correspondent  and  explorer, 
Charles  Marvin,  is  lecturing  on  “ The  Region  of  Eternal 
Fire,”  the  petroleum  district  which  lies  round  the  Caspian 
Sea.  Mr.  Marvin’s  lecture  is  made  doubly  effective  by 
lantern  slides — from  his  own  photographs— one  of  which 
shows  an  oil-well  spouting  up  a column  of  petroleum  to 
the  height  of  130  feet.  It  appears  that  when  the  boring 
is  first  made — if  the  oil  be  tapped — the  pressure  is  so  great 
that  the  liquid  is  forced  out  as  a gigantic  jet. 


“ Papa,  potatoes,  poultry,  prunes,  and  prisms,”  Mrs. 
General’s  famous  recipe  for  giving  a pretty  shape  to  the 
lips,  mu3t  sink  before  the  formula  of  a photographer  whose 
nationality  we  canuot  fix,  though  we  fancy  from  internal 
evidence  that  he  must  hail  from  across  the  Atlantic.  This 
authority  recommends  to  ladies  who  want  a serene  and 
bland  expression  in  their  portraits,  to  say  “ Bosom  ” just 
before  sitting,  and  keep  the  expression  during  the  expo- 
sure. If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  wishes  to  assume  a dis- 
tinguished and  noble  bearing,  she  mu3tsay  “Brush,”  the 
effect  of  which  is  infallible.  If  she  has  a large  mouth,  it 
may  be  reduced  by  exclaiming  “ Flip  ” ; if,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  too  small,  all  she  has  to  do  is  to  say  “ Cab- 
bage.” In  the  case  of  a mournful  expression  being  re- 
quired, “Kerchunk”  will  produce  the  requisite  effect. 
If  a resigned  look  is  wanted,  forcibly  ejaculate  “ S’cat.” 
We  have  doubts  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  last  two  words ; 
any  way,  photographers  had  better  keep  the  formula  in 
mind. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Astronomical . 
it  was  announced  that  a photograph  of  a part  of  the  . 

Way  had  been  received  from  the  Brothers  Henry,  ot 
Paris  Observatory.  It  was  stated  that  the  exposure  w. 
an  hour,  yet  the  star  discs  were  perfectly  round  and  sharp, 
showing  that  the  driving  of  the  telescope  was  practically 
perfect,  and  that  the  object  glass  had  been  corrected  with 
great  nicety  for  the  photographic  rays. 


As  a matter  of  photographic  history,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  the  first  person  who  took  two  portraits  in  different 
positions  on  the  same  plate,  was  probably  a Paris  photo- 
grapher, living  in  the  Rue  de  Bac.  In  the  Journal  pour 
Hire  for  1850,  we  find  him  advertising:  “A  professor  of 
portraiture,  author  of  a system  to  take  portraits  of  one 
self,  has  just  invented  a Daguerreotype,  to  reproduce  the 
same  person  in  different  positions  upon  the  same  plate.” 


A well-known  comic  actor  told  us  the  other  day  of  an 
odd  photographic  experience  which  happened  to  himself. 
He  had  had  his  photograph  taken  in  a dozen  different 
characters,  and,  with  the  dozen  portraits  arranged  in  one 
frame,  was  travelling  proudly  homeward  in  a four-wheeled 
cab.  The  frame  of  photographs  was  standing  on  the 
front  seat,  and  he  was  gazing  fondly  at  it  from  the  back 
seat,  when  suddenly  the  horse  fell  down,  the  cab  stopped 
abruptly,  and  our  friend  was  precipitated  head  first 
through  the  photographs,  and  while  the  frame  hung  round 
his  neck  pillory  fashion,  the  portraits  were  distributed 
over  the  cab.  As  he  drily  remarked,  he  had  never  ap- 
peared before  in  so  many  pieces. 

The  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  of  supreme  importance  to 
our  neighbours  across  the  Chaunel,  and  naturally  all  that 
concerns  its  ailments  is  of  interest.  An  exhibition  is  there- 
fore proposed  of  the  diseases  of  the  plant,  wherein  not 
only  specimens  of  the  real  thing  are  to  be  shown,  but 
photographs  and  paintings  also.  It  is  rather  unkind  of  a 
Parisian  paper  to  point  out  that  the  same  thing  was  done 
when  the  potatoe  disease  was  exciting  attention,  but  that 
the  exhibition  did  no  good,  as  the  potato  turned  over  a 
new  leaf  of  its  own  accord.  But,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
there  were  no  photographs  at  the  potato  exhibition. 
This  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  failure. 


The  amateur  experimenter,  Michelson,  finds  that  in 
carbon  bisulphide  red  light  travels  about  two-and-a-half 
per  cent,  faster  than  blue  light ; a fact  which  is  in  accord- 
ance with  calcula  tions  previously  made  from  theoretical 
considerations. 


At  the  London  Institution,  Finsbury  Circus,  Captain 
Abney  will  lecture  upon  “ Light  and  the  Atmosphere,” 
on  December  17th. 


Photographers  who  go  in  for  “ moonlight  effects  ” should 
be  careful  to  put  the  moon  in  the  right  place.  We  saw  the 
other  day  a photograph  of  a ship  w hich  was  supposed  to 
be  taken  by  moonlight.  There  were  the  rays  on  the  water 
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, , ' ere  was  the  moon.  The  first  were 

i secon  s obviously  “putin.”  Unluckily, 
„.r  place  ft  .e  moon,  according  to  the  shadows 
.iection3,  was  immediately  in  a line  with  the  main 
; but  the  “artist,”  doubtlessly  thinking  that  if  he  put 
> moon  there  it  would  look  like  a semaphore  apparatus 
jr  a storm  signal,  stuck  it  at  one  side.  The  effect  was 
exceedingly  droll. 


patent  Intelligent*. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

11.081.  Henry  Kerridge  Judd,  senior,  and  Henry  Kerridge 
Judd,  junior,  166,  Fleet  Street,  London,  for  “Improved 
method  of  making  book-covers  with  movable  pieces  connected 
therewith,  for  exposing  or  closing  up  photographs,  pictures, 
inscription  cards,  and  the  like  fitted  within  said  covers.”  - 17th 
November,  1885. 

11.082.  Henry  Kerridge  Judd,  senior,  and  Henry  Kerridge 
Judd,  junior,  166,  Fleet  Street,  London,  for  “ An  improved 
method  of  making  covers  for  books,  with  facilities  of  inserting 
photographs  or  pictures  therein  at  will.” — 17th  November, 
1885. 

14,205.  James  Ashford,  179,  Aston  Road,  Birmingham,  for 
“ Improvements  in  portable  stands  for  photographic  cameras 
and  other  similar  purposes.” — 20th  November,  1885. 

14,239.  Charles  Henry  Stanbury,  24,  Southampton  Build- 
ings, London,  for  “ Improvements  in  portable  dark  chambers 
for  photographic  purposes.” — 20fh  November,  1885. 

Patents  Granted  in  America. 

330,182.  Vincent  M.  Wilcox,  New  York,  N.Y.,  assiguor  to  E 
and  H.  T.  Anthony  and  Co.,  same  place,  “ Photographic 
plate-box.” — Filed  May  27,  1885.  (No  model.) 

Claim. — 1.  In  photographic  plate  boxes,  the  adjustable  aud 
removable  corrugated  or  notched  spring-partitions,  and  adjust- 
able or  removable  block  or  wedge  G,  substantially  as  described. 

2.  In  photographic  plate  boxes,  the  adjustable  and  removable 
corrugated  or  notched  spring-partitions  having  extended  or 


widened  sides  E,  as  and  for  the  purpose  described. 

3.  In  photographic  plate  boxes,  the  adjustable  and  removable 
corrugated  or  notched  spring-partitions,  normally  longer  than 
the  interior  dimensions  of  the  box  A,  so  as  to  adjust  and  retain 
themselves  in  position  therein,  as  described. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Louvre  Museum— Conference  on  Photography — French 
Term  for  the  Woodbury  Process— Photographic 
Society  of  France— Carte  d’Identity. 

Photographic  Rooms  at  the  Louvre. — The  firm  of  Braun 
and  Company  have  been  treating  with  the  Fine  Art  Direc- 
tors for  the  right  of  reproducing  the  works  of  art  in  the 
Louvre,  and  also  for  selling  the  photographs  in  the  build- 
ing, for  which  purposes  a studio,  with  sale  and  exhibition 
rooms,  have  been  granted  them.  The  President  of  the 
Republic  went  on  the  7th  inst.  to  inaugurate  these  rooms, 
accompanied  by  the  Fine  Art  Directors.  The  Chambre 
Syndicate  rather  demurred  at  the  privilege  accorded  to 
Messrs  Braun  and  Company,  but  the  Directors  answered 
that  the  Administration  had  the  right  of  allowing  it. 
Still,  much  might  be  said  on  this  point,  as  we  have  come 
to  regard  the  museums  as  part  of  the  private  doinaiu  of 
the  State. 


Photographic  Conference. — The  Directors  of  the  Trades’ 
Exhibition  at  the  Palais  de  Vlndustrie  have  arranged  a 
series  of  conferences  at  the  Exhibiiion  for  the  benefit  of 
the  State  High  School  Scholars.  Photography  formed  the 
subject  of  one  of  these  conferences,  and  it  was  entrusted 
to  me  to  open.  I took  for  the  title  of  my  paper,  “Photo- 
graphy for  Everybody's  Use,”  and  showed  small  port- 
able apparatus  with  which  everyone  might  practise  photo- 
graphy as  a pencil  and  delineator  possessed  of  exactitude 
and  precision.  The  photographic  section  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion was  so  small  that  it  was  useless  to  conduct  my 
audience  round  after  showing  the  remarkable  views  of 
Chantilly  taken  by  M.  Chalot. 

Woodbury  Process. — Since  our  late  friend  Woodbury 
arranged  with  Goujil  and  Co.  for  the  sale  of  his  patent 
process,  it  went  under  the  name  of  photoglyptie,  a word 
signifying  engraving  by  light,  but  otherwise  not  recalling 
auything  whatever  of  its  nature.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
change  the  name  for  that  of  Woodbury  typie,  as  in  England, 
and  thereby  render  homage  to  its  inventor.  It  may  be 
objected  that  personal  names  are  inadvisable  to  be  used, 
bin  to  overcome  this  objection  I can  cite  as  a good 
example  the  word  Daguerreotype,  which  remains  abso- 
lutely attached  to  Daguerre’s  invention.  The  Chambre 
Syndicale  and  the  Photographic  Society  of  France  have 
been  called  to  deliberate  on  this  motion. 

Photographic  Society  of  France. — After  two  months’  holi- 
day, this  Association  ruet  on  the  6th  inst.  Of  course  new 
instantaneous  shutters  were  presented,  but  of  no  real 
noveby  in  construction  or  action.  Some  remarkable 
pictures  by  M.  Chalot  attracted  our  attention,  and  also  re- 
productions of  horses  trotting  and  at  a gallop  by  M.  Hielkel, 
shown  on  the  screen  in  an  enlarging  lantern  by  M.  Molteni 
with  oxyhydrogen  light.  Among  others  was  one  of  a horse 
leaping  over  an  obstacle,  all  four  hoofs  in  the  air.  M. 
Hielkel  used  the  Paget  plates  and  Thury  and  Amey 
shutter.  At  the  present  moment,  matters  seem  to  have 
come  to  a standstill  in  photography,  but  its  applications  are 
expanding  in  all  directions,  and  amateur  work  will 
eventually,  no  doubt,  bring  out  more  useful  and  worthy 
results.  Rome  was  not  built  in  a day,  and  photography, 
mere  infant  as  it  is,  has  been  making  giant  strides,  so  we 
must  not  be  astonished  if  it  should  have  to  pause  for 
breath  now  and  then. 

Phologranhic  Carte  (Tldentite . — One  of  our  most  im- 
portant journals,  the  Figaro,  has  issued  to  all  its  subscribers, 
as  premium,  a carte  iVidentite,  the  photographing  being 
executed  by  M.  Liebert.  1 think  professional  photo- 
graphers would  gain  a good  deal  by  pushing  this  kind  of 
work  into  popularity.  I should  also  like  to  see  the  postage 
stamp  portrait  made  useful.  It  might  be  turned  out  in  a 
convenient  form  without  much  cost.  I should  think  a 
hundred  ready-gummed  and  perforated  could  be  produced 
for  four  shillings.  This  idea  is  thrown  out  for  any  other 
widely  circulated  journal  to  take  up.  Leon  Vidal. 


A CHANGING  BOX  AND  A DETECTIVE  CAMERA. 

BY  R.  Ol'FORD. 

Some  five  years  ago,  in  photographic  circles,  the  cry  was 
raised  of  “ Down  with  the  old  silver  bath,  and  long  life  to 
dry  plates.”  To  parody  the  poet  Laureate  (ye  gods  forgive 
me)  ! many  intended  to  say — 

“ Bury  the  old  bath, 

With  no  word  of  lamentation ; 

Let  us  bury  the  old  bath, 

To  the  sound  cf  welcome  to  a new  sensation. 

Glad  to  see  an  old  friend  fall, 

Siivery  stains  on  a velvet  pall, 

And  dull  days  brighten  when  sitters  call.” 

But  we  photographers  are  “ fickle  folk,”  and  somehow 
we  soon  began  to  find,  those  of  us  who  go  view  hunting, 
that  to  carry  about  for  half  a-day  a dozen  or  two  whole- 
plates  in  box  or  slides,  with  camera  and  tripod,  was  a sore 
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trial  to  our  strength,  and  very  wearisome  to  the  spirit, 
especially  in  lonely  places,  where  it  was  difficult  to  prevent 
destruction  of  tissue  by  the  timely  application  of  internal 
preservatives.  Aud,  pray,  how  many  years  ago  is  it  since 
we  thought  it  no  hardship  to  shoulder  a folding  dark  tent, 
two  tripods,  some  ten-ounce  bottles,  plates,  camera  (heavy), 
lenses,  and  whole-plate  bath  in  case  ? Our  strength  was 
equal  to  that,  even  when  we  added  a sandwich  tin,  aud  a 
case  bottle  that  would  have  rejoiced  the  heart  of  Mr.  Bob 
Sawyer,  full  of  a special  intensifier.  And  now,  shades 
of  departed  “viewists,”  we  want  a large  camera  to  weigh 
a pound,  a tripod  a few  ounces ; we  banish  dark  tent, 
chemicals,  and  plates  (we  shall  get  rid  of  lens  and  camera 
soon),  and  then,  posing  ii-la-Ruskin  in  rapt  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful,  we  murder  some  more  of  his  lordship’s 
charming  utterances,  and  jerk  out : — 

“ The  splendour  fulls  on  castle  walls, 

And  snowy  summits  old  in  story, 

The  long;  light  shakes  across  the  l ikes, 

And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory.” 

Come,  paper,  come,  catch  the  wild  vision  flying  ; 

Welcome,  paper,  reel  it  off,  glass  plates  are  dying. 

Dyiug,  indeed  ! If  so,  what  in  the  world  is  the  good  of  a 
changing-box  for  glass,  or  of  a repeating  camera  to  hold 
some  dozen  charges  for  small  game?  Maybe  just  here 
lies  the  very  reason  why  no  time  should  be  lost  in  present- 
ing to  the  criticism  of  the  faculty  any  practical  idea  which 
provides  accommodation  for  plates,  and  not  for  paper. 
Besides  this,  perhaps,  there  yet  remain  some  who  have  a 
notion  that  glass  is  better,  especially  for  small  work  ; and 
among  these  our  worthy  Editor  may  possibly  be  found 
quietly,  but  somewhat  incisively,  suggesting  his  customary 
“audi  alteram  partem,”  and  acting  ui>  to  his  part  as  a 
veritable  “ chiel  among  ye  hikin’  notes.’ 

The  accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  1)  taken  from  a 
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photograph  of  the  interior  of  the  changing-box,  will  enable 
me  better  to  explain  the  simple  principle  upon  which  both 
it  and  the  camera  are  constructed. 

Roughly  speaking,  it  is  only  an  arrangement  of  flexible 
grooving,  which,  while  it  keeps  the  plates  separate,  allows 
of  their  being  moved  altogether  in  one  direction.  It  is 
made  of  some  inelastic  material — by  preference,  stout  silk, 
black,  or  better,  crimson ; a strip  the  width  of  longest 
diameter  of  the  plates  is  laid  down  on  a perfectly  flat  sur- 
face, and  some  28  or  30  pieces  of  smooth  wood  one-eighth 
inch  square  are  glued  thereto,  one-eigbth  inch  apart  by 
guage,  quite  parallel,  and  at  right  angles  to  edge.  Upon 
joining  the  ends  of  such  a strip  you  have  an  endless  rack, 
which  will  move  freely  if  slipped  over  a piece  of  wood 
well  smoothed  and  blackleadcd,  with  rounded  ends.  The 
construction  of  this  band  of  grooving  will  depend  much 
upon  the  size  of  plate  to  be  used  ; with  large  ones  it  would, 
no  doubt,  be  necessary  to  make  the  wood  wider,  and 
screw  it  or  rivet;  it,  as  well  as  glue  it,  from  behind,  pro- 
viding rollers  for  the  ends  grooved  to  take  screws  or  rivets. 
I find  glue  quite  strong  enough  for  small  plates.  Two 
such  endless  racks  are  placed  opposite  each  other  (like  the 


sides  of  a plate-box)  with  a smooth  woodei 
between  them,  the  grain  of  which  should  go  fro» 
end.  In  the  illustration  the  grooving  is  shown  too 
and  too  wide  apart. 

At  one  end  of  the  case  that  contiins  this  rack,  on 
top,  is  a slot  through  which  the  plates  pass,  droppi- 
through  a pair  of  grooves  as  usual.  A small  knob  at  the 
same  end  of  case  actuates  a little  spring  plunger,  which 
presses  against  the  back  of  the  plate  aud  moves  it  forward 
one  step  ; this  leaves  a pair  of  grooves  open  under  the 
slot  in  case,  and  so  the  process  is  repeated  until  a dozen 
are  in.  The  next  movement  of  the  plunger  will  force  that 
one  first  introduced  over  the  edge  of  the  smooth  base,  so 
that  it  falls  through  a slot  provided  in  bottom  of  case,  and 
thence  into  the  camera  if  held  below.  Each  plate,  after 
exposure,  is  allowed  to  pas3  from  the  camera,  either  by 
inversion,  or  by  opening  a slot  beneath,  into  the  top  of 
changing  box  as  it  first  entered ; and  so  on  until  all  are 
exposed. 

This  system  is  capable  of  a variety  of  applications  which 
will  suggest  themselves  to  the  ingenious  photographer  ; 
but  the  manner  of  stopping  of  the  light  and  opening  slots 
in  changing-box  and  camera,  is  perhaps  worthy  of  a few 
words  of  description. 

The  rough  sketch,  fig.  2,  shows  the  section  of  what  I 
call  a light  tap,  which  is  simply  a tap  with  an  elongated 
plug  provided  with  a slot  the  greater  part  of  its  length, 
through  which  the  plate  can  pass.  This  plug  is  best  made 


Fig.  2. 

of  ebonite  or  hard  wood,  and  its  thickness  must  be  de- 
termined by  its  length.  I use  less  than  f-inch  tubing. 
They  can  work  in  blocks  of  wood  bored  to  fit  tube,  and 
these  are  easily  secured  to  any  case.  The  simplest  way  of 
making  them  is  to  provide  yourself  with  some  of  the  new 
“vulcanized  fibre”  tubing  | or  £inch  inside,  and  to  turn 
a hard  wood  plug  to  fit  and  work  smoothly  therein.  Plug 
and  tube  are  both  to  be  slotted,  rather  wider  in  the  centre 
to  avoid  contact  with  sensitive  surface,  aud  a handle  or 
milled  head  is  fixed  to  one  end  with  which  to  turn  the  tap, 
and  so  shut  in  plate  and  shut  out  light. 

I see  the  vulcanized  fibre  is  one  shilling  and  sixpence 
per  foot  under  one  inch  outside  diameter.  This  is  cheaper 
than  ebonite,  size  for  size  ; and  although  more  costly  than 
wood,  it  is  very  convenient,  a3  two  tubes  can  be  obtained 
which  fit  one  in  the  other,  and  so  reduce  the  work  of  con- 
struction considerably. 

In  the  sectional  representation,  B and  B'  are  the  blocks, 
P and  P'  the  plugs,  while  K shows  handle  when  open,  and 
IT  the  same  closed.  The  dotted  lines  above  indicate  the 
arrangement  for  temporarily  joining  two  of  them  during 
passage  of  plate.  B is  furnished  with  a projecting  collar 
which  fits  into  The  top  of  that  upon  II,  and  a covering  and 
lining  of  thick  velvet  makes  a light-tight  joint. 

The  manner  of  employing  such  flexible  grooving  for 
camera  purposes  will  be  easily  understood.  One  condition 
must  be  complied  with,  and  that  is  the  backing  of  the 
plates  by  means  of  quick  drying  colour,  as  for  interiors, 
&c.  This  is  better  done  before  they  are  cut  up  to  size 
required. 

If  two  pairs  of  such  moveable  racks  as  have  been  de- 
scribed are  placed  parallel  one  above  the  other,  with  the 
end  of  the  top  one  projecting  the  distance  of  one  clear 
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same  in  the  bottom  one,  plates  can  be 
/ to  the  other  by  gravity,  with  ease  and 
ie  upper  rack  is  filled  with  unexposed  plates, 
worked  by  two  pairs  of  hard  woodeu  clutches 
j the  outsides,  and  attached  to  slides  in  such  a 
the  lower  rack  is  moved  back  oue  groove  by  a 
. motion  of  the  slides,  while  the  return  motion 
oes  the  upper  one  and  drops  a fresh  plate  ready  for 
sure.  Thusthe  exposed  plates  accumulate  in  the  lower 
,k,  and  can  be  removed  through  a slot  in  the  bottom  of 
ae  case.  A contrivance  to  register  number  employed  cau 
be  arranged  to  work  by  a ratchet-wheel  moved  by  the 
action  of  the  slide.  The  lens  is  immediately  opposite  to 
the  lower  set  of  grooves,  and  the  rays  of  light  theiefrom 
cannot  touch  the  unexposed  plate  above. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  I tried  some  experiments 
with  a view  of  ascertaining  the  best  description  of  lens  fur 
a small  detective  camera,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  nothing  comes  up  to  a short  focus  p>rtrait  combiua- 
tiou  stopped  down.  Instantaneous  work  in  the  open 
country,  in  sunny  weather  iu  towns,  by  the  sea-side,  or  at 
sea,  can  be  done  with  the  ordinary  rapid  symmetrical  type  of 
leus.  Butforfigures  rather  near  the  camera,  and  with  a pro- 
portionally rapid  shutter,  I prefer  a portrait  lens  of  which 
the  working  open  aperture  is  not  more  than  •£,  but  is 
better.  Such  a lens  will  not  be  of  very  small  diameter,  and 
should  be  stopped  down  to  about  { for  siugle  figures, 
°*  1 for  groups,  &c.  For  such  a purpose,  I found  no 
shutter  equal  to  one  that  works  close  to  the  diaphragm 
through  the  lens  case.  The  lighting  is  equal  all  over  ; it  is 
easily  made  compactly  with  a strip  of  black  mackintosh, 
lined  black,  working  on  two  sin  ill  rollers  provided  with 
elastic  band  and  catch,  and  it  takes  up  very  little  room  in 
camera. 

The  di  'gram  (fig.  3)  shows  relative  positions  of  parts  in 
the  camera.  Upper  and  lower  racks,  the  clutches,  C C, 


shutter,  D,  contrivance  for  setting  shutter,  B,  the  shutter 
slot  iu  lens  at  S. 

Presuming  the  camera  is  held  under  the  right  arm,  these 
three  movements  at  K,  D,  and  B are  out  of  sight,  and  yet 
just  within  reach  of  the  left  hand,  as  also  is  the  flap  at  the 
end,  which  protects  lens  from  iujury  and  observation,  and 
allows  of  shutters  being  set  without  light  passing  to  plates. 

The  size  of  camera  is  a matter  of  taste,  and  is  determined 
partly  by  size  of  lens  and  plates.  I cannot  see  why  any- 
thing larger  than  2 by  2£  inches  is  necessary  for  the  latter, 
even  when  the  object  is  to  obtain  a useful  memento  of  a 
suspected  character  as  he  passes  along  the  street. 

For  legal  purposes  a small  enlargement  could  easily  be 
made,  and  by  using  collodion  and  bath,  several  duplicates 
might  be  ready  at  an  hour’s  notice  ; while  printing  by 
development  gives  the  power  of  putting  hundreds  into 
circulation  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time. 

I have  had  many  discussions  on  the  subject  of  the  most 
appropriate  outside  for  such  an  instrument,  but  have  not 
yet  had  a suggestion  which  to  my  mind  is  any  improve- 
ment upon  that  which  I have  adopted.  Black  bags  are 
very  well,  but  we  do  not  usually  carry  them  under  our 
arm  ; besides,  they  iuvariably  give  us  more  loom  thau  we 
really  require.  Polished  mahogany  is,  of  course,  too  self- 
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evident,  with  or  without  brass  work.  Even  a dull  black 
box  has  a smack  of  the  scientific  instrument,  not  to  say 
old  collodion  about  it,  sufficient  to  excite  passing  curiosity. 
A leather  box  may  have  a harmless  look,  but  fancy  a 
London  gamin  saying  to  his  “pal” — “Look,  Bill,  that 
’ere  bobby’s  bin  an’  got  the  jewl  box  wot  slipp’ry  Jim 
wor  lagged  for  ! ” 

But  a brawn  paper  parcel  under  the  arm,  cuuningly 
devised  by  means  of  stout  stufi  double,  and  plenty  of  pasts, 
so  tbat  it  is  really  a thin  case  enclosing  the  box,  and  of  a 
shape  suggestive  of  two  long  books  and  two  smaller  ones 
on  tbe  top,  with  creases  iugeniously  put  in  before  it  dries  ; 
and  perhaps  a twist  or  two  of  string  across  or  a bit  of  red 
tape  straight  from  the  office.  Can  anything  be  more 
innoceut  iu  appearance,  or  be  more  likely  to  pass  without 
the  slightest  notice  being  taken  of  it?  Certainly  one 
might  have  real  imitation  books,  with  teal  bindings  to 
form  the  cover  of  box,  but  that  would  be  expensive,  and 
useless  unless  done  remarkably  well.  A Kelly’s  Post  Office 
Directory  might  perhaps  do ; but  if  seen  much  about 
uuder  the  arm  of  some  member  of  the  force,  the  red 
binding  would  attract  attention  to  the  bearer. 

Two  things  are  especially  needed  for  success — a cool 
head  and  a steady  baud.  The  face  of  the  subject  must  be 
watched  to  note  if  the  eyes  stray  to  the  operator’s  arm  ; 
and  the  camera  must  be  held  free  from  vibration,  as  at 
such  close  quarters  it  will  not  do  for  both  camera  and 
subject  to  move. 

As  to  plates,  my  difficulty  has  been  to  get  them  rapid 
enough.  None  giving  less  than  26  on  the  sensitometer 
will  do  ; a higher  number  would  be  better.  With  slower 
plates,  oue  must  work  with  larger  stop  or  slower  shutter ; 
iu  either  case  losing  sharpness.  So-called  instantaneous 
and  “drop-shutter  plates  ".are,  iu  my  experience,  useless, 
giving  about  21,  or  less. 

I strougly  advocate  the  use  of  potash  or  soda  with 
sodium  sulphite  aud  pyro  as  being  the  best  developer  for 
short  exposures  : but  some  commercial  plates  do  not  work 
well  with  it.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  the  quickest 
plate  I have  ever  had  to  develop  clean  pictures  free  from 
fog  was  the  cheapest;  but  I cannot  get  such  now. 

Anyone  able  to  say  where  such  rapidity  can  be  obtained, 
combined  with  freedom  from  mist  or  fog,  might  confer  a 
blessing  on  many  experimentalists.  Indeed,  I should  like 
to  see  a commercial  tournament  for  speed,  with  strict  con- 
ditions, and  well-known  judges  to  superintend  the  tests. 


PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

BY  RALPH  W.  ROBINSON. 

III. — Sulphite  of  Soda. 

A great  deal  has  been  written  and  said  both  for  and 
against  the  use  of  sulphite  of  soda  in  the  developer,  aud 
indeed  the  advantage,  or  otherwise,  attending  its  use  is 
still  a debated  point.  It  has  also  been  suggested  as  a 
tixiug  agent. 

Now,  this  salt  easily  deteriorates  on  keeping,  and  as  a 
large  quantity  is  sold  of  inferior  quality,  it  is  very  desirable 
to  test  every  fresh  sample,  most  especially  when  it  is  to  be 
used  in  tbe  developer,  as  for  this  purpose  slight  impurities 
in  the  chemicals  are  liable  to  land  us  among  innumerable 
difficulties  and  perplexities. 

The  deterioration  of  the  sulphite  of  soda  is  caused  iu  this 
way.  This  body  is  an  easily  oxidisable  salt  represented  by 
tbe  foinmla,  Na-So3.  This  has  a considerable  tendency  to 
unite  with  oxygen  to  form  the  more  stable  compound, 
Na2So4,  and  in  a sample  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  air 
for  any  length  of  time,  this  action  will  be  found  to  have 
taken  place  to  a greater  or  less  extent.  By  dissolving  a 
crystal  of  the  salt  in  a little  distilled  water  in  a test  tube, 
addition  of  a few  drops  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  aud  a 
small  quantity  of  solution  of  barium  chloride,  we  shall  find 
the  presence  of  sulphate  of  soda  walked  by  the  formation 
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of  a white  precipitate  more  or  leas  dense  according  to  the 
quantity  of  sulphate  present. 

On  a reaction  somewhat  similar  to  the  case  of  simple 
oxidation  in  the  air,  the  estimation  of  the  quantity  of  sul- 
phite in  a given  sample  is  based.  Iodine  in  the  presence 
of  water  and  a substauce  having  a tendency  to  unite  with 
oxygen,  combines  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  water,  leaving 
the  oxygen  free  to  combine  with  the  oxidisable  matter 
present.  Thus  in  the  case  of  sulphite  of  soda — 

Iodine.  Sulphite  of  Soda.  Water.  Hydriodic  Acid.  Sulphate  of  Soda. 

I2  + NatSO;  + H20  = 2HI  + NajSOi 


The  first  thing  necessary,  then,  for  the  quantitative  estima- 
tion of  a sulphite  is  a standard  solution  of  iodine.  Place 
about  200  grains  of  iodine  and  a small  quantity  of  potassic 
iodide  in  a small  evaporating  basin,  which  should  be 
covered  with  another  somewhat  larger,  and  having  a 
glazed  exterior.  This  uppermost  basin  i3  filled  with  cold 
water.  Heat  by  means  of  a Bunsen  burner  is  then  applied 
to  the  basin  containing  the  iodine,  which  will  gradually 
vaporise,  and  again  condense  in  a pure  condition  on  the 
bottom  of  the  covering  basin.  From  this  it  should  from 
time  to  time  be  scraped,  and  the  water  occasionally  changed, 
so  that  a low  temperature  may  be  maintained  to  insure 
complete  condensation  of  the  vapour. 

Having  thus  purified  the  iodine,  we  weigh  out  127  grains 
> of  it,  and  transfer  to  a litre  flask.  To  this  is  added  about 
half  ounce  of  potassic  iodide,  which,  though  taking  no 
chemical  part  in  the  process,  greatly  facilitates  the  solution 
of  iodine.  Water  which  ha3  recently  been  boiled  to  expel 
dissolved  air,  and  cooled,  is  added  to  the  containing  mark, 
and  the  flask  thoroughly  shaken  until  complete  solution 
has  taken  place.  The  standard  solution,  containing  1 grain- 
equivalent  of  iodine  to  1,000  c.c.,  is  now  ready. 

We  next  require  a solution  of  starch.  Stir  1 part  of 
starch  with  100  parts  cold  water,  and  heat  to  boiling. 
Allow  any  lumps  or  other  solid  matter  to  settle,  and  pour 
off  the  clear  solution  for  use.  We  are  now  in  a position  to 
test  the  sample. 

Having  thoroughly  powdered  a portion  of  the  substance 
in  a glass  mortar,  press  between  filter  paper,  the  latter 
operation  being  several  times  repeated  to  ensure  the  re- 
moval of  all  water  except  that  in  combination  iu  the 
crystal.  Now  weigh  out  any  convenient  quantity  of  the 
substance  thus  prepared — say  50  grains.  Transfer  to  a 
250  c.c.  flask,  and  dissolve  m that  quantity  of  water. 
Having  thoroughly  mixed  the  solution,  draw  out  50  c.c. 
with  a pipette,  and  run  this  into  a flask,  adding  about 
3 ounces  of  cold  water.  We  thus  have  10  grains  of  the 
sample  for  our  test.  Add  to  this  a few  drops  of  starch 
solution,  and  then  from  the  burette  run  in  standard  iodine, 
occasionally  shaking  the  flask  well.  As  long  as  there  is  any 
sulphite  in  the  solution  the  iodine  will  be  converted  into 
colourless  hydriodic  acid  ; but  when  all  the  sulphite  has 
been  converted  into  sulphate  the  iodine  is  left  free,  and 
forms  a deep  blue  colouration  with  starch.  This  colour 
marks  the  end  of  the  reaction,  and  we  read  off  the  number 
of  cubic  centimetres  of  standard  iodine  used.  Suppose 
this  was  78  c.c. 

Now,  a crystal  of  sodic  sulphite  consists  of  one  molecule 
sodic  sulphite,  and  seven  molecules  of  water,  which  is  thus 
represented — NasS037Hj0  = 252.  We  find  from  the  equa- 
tion— 

I2-j-Na2So3-|-H20  = 2HI-fNa2S04 


that  one  equivalent  of  sodic  sulphite  requires  two 
iodine;  therefore,  1.000  c.c.  of  standard  solution 


252 

2 


grs.  of  puie  sodic  sulphite 


crystals,  and  100  c.c. 


of 


252 

2xio=  12*6.  The  weight  of  pure  Na2S037H20  in  the 

amount  used  for  the  test  (10  grs.)  is  therefore  found  by  the 
equation — 

1 Equiv.  Pure  Crystal  C.C.  of  Standard 

Sulphite  Foi:t.  Iodine  Used. 

100 : 12  6 = 78  : 9*823 


and  this  being  known,  it  is  of  course  an  easy  matter  to 
calculate  the  percentage.  I may  here  mention  that  in  a 
sample  of  sulphite  of  soda  which  I recently  obtained 
from  a firm  of  good  standing,  as  re -crystallised,  I found  as 
much  as  18  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  soda,  calculated  as  dry 
uncrystallised,  Na:So4. 

The  iodine  solution  may  also  be  used  for  testing  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  all  the  testing  being  carried  out  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  the  sulphite.  The  analyst 
will  easily  calculate  the  results  when  he  knows  that  the 
“hypo”  crystal  is  constituted  thus — Na2S2035  H20  = 248, 
and  the  action  of  iodine  on  “ hypo  ” is  represented  bv  the 
equation — 

Is+2NasSs03^Na2S408-|-2NaI 

248 

Therefore,  100  c.c.  standard  iodine  are  equal  to  — grs.  of 
“ hypo.” 

It  must  be  borne  iu  mind  that  iodine  solution  will  not 
keep  its  proper  strength  for  any  length  of  time,  and  is  for 
that  reason  best  prepared  fresh,  and,  if  kept  at  all,  it  is 
best  preserved  in  the  dark,  in  bottles  filled  right  up  to 
the  stopper. 

Errata. — In  No.  II.  of  these  articles,  page  708,  the 
weight  of  chloride  of  sodium  should  be  58 ’5  grs.,  not 
585  grs.,  as  printed.  Also  at  bottom  of  first  column,  page 
709,  the  proportion  should  be — 

C.C.  of  Silver 
Solution. 


100  : 


111 

2X10 


= 50  : x 
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THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  PHOTOMICROGRAPHY. 

BY  MAURICE  N.  MII.LER,  M.D.* 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  we  may  say  that  a great  deal  of  very 
fine  work  can  be  done  in  photomicrography  with  the  secondary 
mirror,  the  centering  sub- stage,  and  an  ordinary  microscope 
stand.  I should  rather  discourage  attempts  that  had  not  these 
facilities  in  contemplation  at  least.  Much  amusement  can  doubt- 
less be  secured  with  less  than  I have  indicated  ; but  it  is  not  to 
these  idlers  in  science  that  I am  speaking  here. 

I desire  now  to  refer  to  some  matters  connected  with  our 
subject,  more  especially  the  outgrowth  of  my  practical  work. 

As  to  lenses.  What  objectives  are  best  ? I think  I can  safely 
say  this  : As  a rule,  the  lens  that  is  found  to  produce  the  very 
best  photomicrographic  pictures  will  also  be  an  excellent  lens  for 
general  microscopic  work.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  look  for 
lenses  corrected  for  photography.  This  idea  is  a delusion  and  a 
snare.  If  you  have  a lens  that  works  well  on  tissues,  you  need 
not  be  afraid  to  try  it  on  these  subjects  in  photography.  If  you 
have  a lens  specially  made  to  resolve  the  amphlip/eura  pellucida, 
why  try  it  on  amphipleura,  and  don’t  try  it  on  anything  else. 
Occasionally  you  will  find  an  objective  that,  for  some  reason  un- 
known to  men  and  opticians,  does  excellent  photographic  work. 
You  order  a duplicate,  and  it  is  a dead  failure.  I have  in  mind 
an  instance  in  which  the  great  and  lamented  Tolies  made  three 
several  and  separate  attempts  to  duplicate  one  of  his  previous 
lucky  hits,  and  signally  failed.  I can — and  I say  it  with  regret — 
only  say,  try.  There  is  no  certainty  about  it.  Of  one  thing  you 
may  be  sure : a poor,  cheap  lens  will  never  make  successful 
photographic  pictures.  I have  a one-sixth  by  Miller  Bros,  not 
specially  made  for  photography,  which,  they  frankly  tell  me, 
they  would  not  guarantee  to  copy.  The  most  successful  pictures 
the  world  has  thus  far  seen  have  been  made  with  the  objectives 
of  Powell  and  Leland,  Tolies  and  Zeiss,  although  the  great 
master  of  this  art  died  before  he  could  give  a final  verdict  res- 
pecting many  of  the  latter  maker’s  lenses. 

From  the  little  I have  worked  with  the  very  low-priced  lower 
powers  of  this  cunning  optician,  it  seems  probable  that  they  will 
prove  most  excellent  lenses  for  our  purposes.  There  is  no 
necessity,  however,  in  importing  lenses,  unless  it  may  be  in 
certain  instances  where  the  expense  is  the  most  important  item, 
for  the  objectives  of  William  Wales,  of  our  own  city,  have  pro- 
duced some  excellent  pictures,  and  we  owe  much  to  his  patient 
work  in  the  direction  of  producing  lenses  for  this  special  work. 
I must,  however,  repeat  my  original  opinion,  that  success  will 
more  generally  be  gotten  by  trying  first-class  working  glasses 

* Continued  from  page  701. 
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than  in  attempting  the  construction  of  lenses  specially  corrected 
for  photography.  I have  no  special  theory  on  the  matter.  The 
statement  is  made  only  as  a result  of  experience  with  very  many 
trials  with  almost  every  known  maker.  For  low  amplification, 
almost  any  first-class  microscope  objecti  ve  will  answer.  It  is 
only  when  the  higher  powers  are  required  that  the  striking 
difference  in  objectives  will  be  apparent. 

It  will  not  be  found  sufficient  to  simply  attach  a lens  to  our 
apparatus  and  proceed,  leaving  the  glass  to  work  out  its  own 
salvation.  The  same  delicate  correctness  of  thickness  of  cover, 
the  same  careful  preparation  of  immersion  fluids,  and  the  same 
patient  adjustments  for  illumination  are  required  in  photo- 
micrography as  in  ordinary  microscopy. 

lo  he  concluded. 


(ftorasponimuT. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

Dear  Sir, — Would  you  kindly  allow  me  to  answer  the 
« criticisms”  on  our  pictures  in  your  paper  of  Nov.  13th, 
p.  722.  “ W.  A.  Skill’s  picture  (No.  442)  is  certainly  more 
appropriately  labelled  on  the  frame  ‘By  the  Highway 
Side,’  notwithstanding  the  man  has  move  i a little.,’  This 
is  a mistake ; the  man  has  not  moved  at  all ; the  exposure 
being  brief,  it  is  out  perfectly  sharp  on  the  plate,  and  the 
print  we  sent  to  Pall  Mall  was  also. 

The  next  criticism  : No.  593  : ‘“A  View  of  the  Choir, 
Lincoln  Cathedral,’  is  a well-lighted  interior,  but  the 
uprights  are  a little  out.”  Yes,  the  uprights  are  a little  out, 
but  not  through  any  fault  of  the  camera,  lens,  or  myself. 
We  have  used  a level  most  exclusively  for  the  last  five 
years,  both  in  landscape  and,  most  particularly,  in  in- 
teriors ; and  the  camera  is  perfectly  rectangular,  and  the 
lens  a Dallmeyer’s  rectilinear.  The  explanation  is  this  : — 
The  portion  of  the  choir  in  which  the  stalls  are  placed  was 
built  by  St.  Hugh,  of  Grenoble,  in  the  year  1192,  dated  as 
the  earliest  Gothic  in  Europe.  The  vaulting  shafts  in  all 
his  works  went  right  down  to  the  ground  or  base  moulding, 
same  as  now  seen  on  the  Continent  in  Early  Pointed  work. 
But  about  the  year  1380,  when  the  Early  Perpendicular 
style  was  just  coming  out,  the  four  bays  on  each  side 
of  the  choir  had  their  vaulting  shafts  taken  away  up  to 
about  two  feet  above  the  cups,  and  Early  Perpendicular 
corbels  inserted  to  carry  the  remaining  portion  of  the  shafts, 
and  also  making  the  corbels  throughout  the  Cathedral  all 
uniform,  but  weakening  the  piers,  which  were  afterwards 
stone-propped.  The  removal  of  the  shafts  made  more 
room  for  the  then  new  stalls,  and  the  stalls  on  the  north 
side  hang  considerably  over  south  ; while  the  south  ones 
are  not  particularly  vertical,  hence  the  deception ; but 
further,  the  cutting  away  the  vaulting  shafts  and  the 
building  of  the  broad  tower  brought  another  trouble,  that 
is,  the  peculiar  hour-glass  distortion  of  the  choir  walls, 
aud  with  this  and  the  north  stalls  leaning  most  palpably 
forward,  what  is  to  hinder  a stranger  from  thinking  that 
the  camera  was  cocked  ? 

N.B.-  -How  would  the  camera  have  to  be  put  to  make 
the  lines  straight? 

The  photograph  was  not  placed  before  the  PareDt 
Society  to  show  off  either  the  rectilinear  lens,  or  the  up- 
light  lines  of  the  interior;  it  was  merely  a technical  on<*. 

“ A Well-lighted  Interior." — Now,  if  he  had  said  a well-ex- 
posed one,  1 should  have  understood  him.  It  is  the  dark- 
est I have  had  to  contend  with  for  years;  and,  what’s 
worse,  the  distance  is  exaggeratively  light — that  is,  plain 
glass  in  the  side  windows,  blue  glass  predominating  iu  the 
east  one,  and  the  fore  part  black  oak  stalls,  and  heavily- 
stained  clerestory  windows.  It  requires  tremendous 
patience  in  exposing,  and,  further,  it  was  taken  with  the 
smallest  stop. 

I here  venture  thii  statement  that  you  cannot  find  up  to 
the  present  moment,  photographs  taken  bv  professionals 
and  amateurs,  and  our  Lincoln  photographers,  that  are  as 
comparatively  sharp,  and  yet  have  the  east  window  in 


their  plates  clean,  and  showing  most  of  the  stained  glass 
patterns— that  is,  with  clear  details  in  the  lights. 

1 have  placed  a fresh  photo  of  this  interior  in  the  last 
three  times  I exhibited  at  Pall  Mall  East,  thinking  it  the 
best  subject  I could  find  for  displaying  the  technics  of 
exposure  and  development,  and  this  is  the  first  time  it  has 
received  a criticism.  The  judges  aie  not  ‘likely  to  think 
much  of  the  technical  character  of  the  photo  if  it  is  a well- 
lighted  interior. 

Sorry  to  have  occupied  so  much  of  your  valuable  space, 

I remain,  yours  sincerely,  F.  J.  Skill,  pro  W.  A.  Skill. 

58,  Bailgate,  Lincoln.  November  21th,  1885. 

PAYING  FOR  ARTICLES  OR  WORK 
ADVERTISED. 

Sir, — It  is  often  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not,  in 
this  country,  a system  similar  to  that  known  in  France  as 
contre  remboursement,  or  payment  on  delivery.  When  send- 
ing away  for  goods,  the  customer  is  either  at  the  mercy  of 
the  seller — when  he  sends  his  “ cash  with  order” — or  ho 
who  sells  must  risk  the  integrity  of  his  customer  as  to 
whether  the  goods  supplied  will  ever  be  paid  for  at  all. 
In  photogrographic  matters  another  point  occurs,  of  which 
I am  experiencing  an  annoying  illustration. 

About  two  months  ago  I sent  a negative  (with  cash)  to 
a firm  who,  from  advertisements,  look  respectable  enough, 
to  be  enlarged  for  a guide,  and  it  was  only  after  repeated 
applications  that  I obtained  a curt  acknowledgment  of 
the  receipt,  and  a regret  for  the  delay.  Since  then  no 
further  notice  is  taken,  and  I have  neither  my  negative, 
enlargement,  nor  cash.  This  man  may  argue  that  the 
order  was  only  trifling,  and  not  worth  attention ; but  if  he 
advertises  to  do  enlargements,  and  states  his  price,  it  is 
little  short  of  fraud  to  say,  “ Well,  I only  agree  to  do 
them  in  an  unlimited  time.”  Unfortunately  this  case  is 
not  worth  arguing  legally,  or  I should  take  some  pains  to 
expose  such  a system,  if  only  to  warn  other  customers. 

Now  as  to  the  French  system.  When  we  had  a sitter 
who  did  not  pay  at  the  time  the  copies  were  sent  contre 
remboursement,  and  the  cash  paid  to  the  postman  on  de- 
livery, when  sending  for  plates  from  Paris,  I paid  for 
them  to  the  carrier’s  agent.  In  the  case  of  disputes  I 
believe  each  party  paid  carriage  one  way  ; but  the  effect 
of  this  check  was  that  the  goods  were  generally  according 
to  order,  and  delivered  within  reasonable  time,  so  that  dis- 
putes very  rarely  occurred.  The  nearest  approach  we 
have  to  this  is  the  deposit  system  through  the  Exchange 
and  Mart  paper,  which  must  pay  the  proprietors  of  that 
journal  liberally.  It  occurs  to  me,  might  not  an  improved 
edition  of  this  system,  emerging  from  the  Photographic 
News  Office,  be  of  great  value  to  country  photographers, 
and  a protection  to  both  sides?  A small  fee  would  scarcely 
be  grudged  when  it  insured  fair  business  dealing  and  a bar 
to  roguery.  I merely  give  this  suggestion,  which  may  be 
worth  discussing,  but  I strongly  advise  all  photographers 
(who  value  their  own  reputation  and  promises  to 
customers)  to  get  a lantern  and  make  their  own  enlarge- 
ments.— Yours  obediently,  W.  Shaw. 


3promt)ings  nf  Societies. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

A monthly  technical  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday  last,  the  20th 
inst.,  in  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  W.  England  in  the 
chair. 

A.  Cowan  exhibited  an  ingenious  contrivance,  by  which  emul- 
sion plates  can  be  successively  carried  under  a cooling  chamber, 
the  traction  being  effected  by  a double  line  of  cord. 

J.  A.  Harrison  handed  round  a wooden  measure  for  guaging- 
out  known  quantities  of  dry  pyrogallic  acid. 

A fence  or  shield  for  guarding  the  diaphragm-slot  against  the 
entry  of  light  was  shown  by  W.  M.  Ayres. 

F.  Greene  exhibited  a model  of  a changing-box ; after  which 
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J.  A.  Harrison  referred  to  the  fact  that  he  had  long  ago  in- 
vented the  kind  of  multiple-back  which  was  subsequently  modi- 
fied so  as  to  form  the  revolving  album,  and  which  has  been 
several  times  since  re-introduced  as  a camera-back. 

J.  H.  Harrison  showed  a season  ticket,  bearing  a portrait  of 
the  beneficiary,  aud  also  examples  of  portraiture  from  Italian 
studios. 

F.  Shew  exhibited  a roller  slide  with  detachable  rollers. 

W.  England  next  exhibited  a very  compact  and  convenient 
arrangement  for  electric  light  and  the  developiDg-room,  two 
cells  of  bichromate  battery  being  used,  and  a two -candle  incan- 
descent lamp. 


London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

In  accordance  with  a previous  announcement,  the  first  of  a series 
of  smokiDg  concerts  took  place  on  Thursday,  the  19th  iust.,  at 
the  Mason’s  Hall  Tavern,  Coleman  Street,  E.C.,  the  Hon. 
Secretary  (J.  J.  Briginshaw)  presiding. 

There  was  a somewhat  large  gathering  of  members  and  their 
friends,  many  of  whom  entertained  the  company  with  music  and 
recitations  of  a high  order. 

The  second  of  the  series  will  take  place  on  Thursday,  Jan.  21. 


Photographers’  Benevolent  Association. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain 
was,  by  the  kindness  of  that  Society,  open  on  the  evening  of  the 
13th,  in  aid  of  the  Benevolent  Association.  The  attendance  was 
very  fair,  and  the  visitors  evidently  appreciated  the  excellent 
collection  of  photographs  contained  in  this  year’s  exhibition.  At 
nine  o’clock  the  optical  lantern  of  the  Society  was  brought  into 
use,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  slides  were  passed  through, 
the  last  to  be  shown  upon  the  screen  being  an  excellent  portrait 
of  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  who,  as  W.  S.  Bird,  chairman  of  the 
Benevolent  Association,  remarked,  had  devoted  his  life  to 
scientific  investigation,  and  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  were  all  proud  of  their  president.  Many  years  ago, 
whilst  in  pursuit  of  meteorological  science,  he,  in  company  with 
the  celebrated  Coxwell,  the  aeronaut,  left  Woolwich  for  a trip 
amongst  the  clouds,  and  they  reached  an  altitude  little  short  of 
seven  miles,  the  highest  ever  attained  by  living  man.  Coxwell 
became  insensible,  and  shortly  afterwards  J.  Glaisher  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  opening  the  valve  to  descend.  Fortunately, 
the  record  of  their  instruments  and  investigations  were  preserved, 
and  had  proved  of  the  greatest  value  to  meteorological  science. 
He  moved  that  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Society  be  given, 
which  was  carried  unanimously,  as  was  also  one  to  those  gentle- 
men who  had  placed  their  slides  at  the  disposal  of  the  Associa- 
tion, amongst  whom  were  T.  Beasley,  Jun.,  W.  England,  A.  L. 
Henderson,  A.  Cowan,  IT.  Smith,  and  others. 


Dundee  and  East  ok  Scotland  Photographic  Association. 
A special  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  Lamb's  Hotel 
to  witness  an  exhibition  of  magic  lantern  views,  witn  descriptive 
lecture  by  J.  W.  M‘  Call.  The  views  comprised  choice  bits  from 
the  rock  scenery  of  Land’s  End,  the  Li?ard,  St.  Michael’s  Mount, 
and  along  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  embracing  the  more  notable 
features  of  the  Scilly  Isles,  with  a number  of  views  of  the  coast  of 
Devon.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  the  display 
of  signalling  apparatus  used  at  Lloyd’s  signalling  station  at 
Land’s  End,  with  a description  of  how  intelligence  is  conveyed 
between  vessels  aud  the  shore  by  means  of  the  code  flags.  The 
views  were  displayed  with  dissolving  effects  by  means  of  the 
limelight,  the  oxygen  gas  being  used  in  a compressed  state,  40 
feet  of  the  gas  being  compressed  within  the  limits  of  an  iron  tank 
not  larger  than  a railway  warming  pan. 


Hyde  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening, 
the  18th  inst.,  in  the  Mechanics'  Institute. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meetings  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. G.  A.  Rattray  was  elected  a member. 

Edward  Me  Clean  then  proceeded  to  give  a demonstra- 
tion on  his  method  of  making  transparencies,  by  using  iodised 
gelatine,  in  the  place  of  iodised  collodion,  in  the  silver  bath. 
He  said  that  he  first  coated  the  plate  with  iodised  gelatine, 
and  allowed  it  to  set ; then  sensitized  it  in  the  bath  by  allowing  it 
to  remain  in  about  thirty  seconds.  Immediately  after  being  taken 
out  of  the  bath,  the  plate  was  washed  under  the  tap.  in  order  to 
wash  out  all  the  free  silver,  after  which  it  could  either  be  ex- 


posed at  once,  or  allowed  to  dry,  and  exposed  within  two  or  three 
days  afterwards.  He  thought  that  the  process  was  much 
simpler  in  manipulation,  aud  gave  warmer  tones  than  the 
usual  wet-plate  transparencies. 

Cartwright  thought  that  the  results  shown  were  much 
nicer  in  tone  than  the  wet  plates,  which  were  generally  of  a very 
cold  and  inky  tone. 

J.  C.  Cheetham  thought  the  process  was  very  similar  to  the 
collodio-albumen  process. 

After  a warm  discussion,  the  President  announced  that 
at  the  next  meeting  A.  Batty  would  give  a practical  demon- 
stration on  the  “ Development  of  Dry  Plates,”  which  would  be 
specially  interesting  to  beginners. 


The  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia. 
Minutes  of  the  stated  meeting  held  Wednesday  evening, 
November  4th,  1885,  Joseph  W.  Bates  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  stated  meeting  having  been  approved, 
the  Secretary  read  a notice  in  regard  to  the  third  annual  exhi- 
bition of  the  Boston  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers,  which, 
it  was  announced,  would  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Boston 
Art  Club,  from  November  24th  to  28th. 

The  resignation  of  C.  H.  Mann  was  read  and  duly  accepted. 

The  Exhibition  Committee  reported  that  arrangements  had 
been  made  to  hold  the  Exhibition  in  the  Galleries  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  during  the  week  beginning 
January  11th,  1886.  It  would  be  kept  open  day  and  evening, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  exhibit  the  lantern  slides  sent  to  the 
Exhibition  iu  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  Academy  upon  one  even- 
ing during  the  week.  It  was  also  stated  that  all  restrictions  as 
to  including  pictures  of  different  classes  in  a single  frame  had 
been  withdrawn.  The  pictures  could  not  be  hung  by  classes, 
but  all  of  each  person’s  work  would  be  hung  together  without 
regard  to  class. 

J.  Coates  asked  for  the  experience  of  members  in  the  use 
of  paper  negatives  ; but  few  of  those  present  had  used  them  to 
any  extent.  An  objection  to  their  use  seemed  to  be  the  oiling 
that  was  necessary.  There  was  considerable  difficulty  in  doing 
this  properly,  and  it  was  mentioned  that  re-oiling  was  some- 
times necessary.  Some  prints  had  been  made  without  oiling 
with  good  success,  though,  of  course,  more  time  was  necessary. 

The  question  was  asked  whether  any  harm  would  result  if, 
when  intensifying  a plate  with  mercury  and  cyanide  of  silver, 
the  blackening  action  was  stopped  before  it  had  permeated 
entirely  through  the  film,  the  under  side  being  left  as  whitened 
by  the  mercury.  It  was  thought  that  the  film  should  always  be 
blackened  entirely  through  to  prevent  future  injurious  action  of 
the  mercury.  If  this  made  the  negative  too  intense,  reduction 
could  be  resorted  to  to  bring  it  to  proper  printing  density. 

F.  McCollin  showed  one  of  A.  S.  Barker’s  “ focal  plane  ” 
shutters.  With  this  shutter  the  exposure  is  made  through  a 
narrow  slit  in  a curtain  passing  directly  in  front  of  the 
plate.  In  describing  the  shutter,  he  said  : Every  point  of 
the  lumiuous  image  formed  on  the  sensitive  plate  in  the  camera 
is  the  focal  point  or  apex  of  a cone  of  rays  whose  base  is  the 
field  of  the  lens.  A little  study  of  this  optical  truth  will  show 
wherein  Barker’s  focal  plane  shutter  has  a great  advantage  over 
other  exposers.  It  will  be  conceded  that  any  exposing  aperture 
will  occupy  a less  time  in  passing  a given  point  than  it  would 
require  to  traverse  the  field  of  the  lens,  and  as  the  print  thus 
exposed  contains  the  concentrated  volume  of  rays  from  the 
whole  fieli  of  the  leDS,  the  time  is  shortened  without  loss  of 
actinic  effect.  Some  photographers  do  not  grasp  this  wonderful 
fact  of  the  innumerable  cones  of  rays  proceeding  from  one  base 
to  all  points  of  the  plate  ; but  every  one  knows  that  if  he  has 
a small  stop  in  his  lens,  aud  removes  it,  he  immediately  increases 
the  brightness  of  the  whole  picture— of  the  whole  focal  plane. 
A small  portion  only  of  the  plate  being  exposed  at  any  one 
time,  it  is  protected  from  the  action  of  the  diffused  light  always 
present  in  the  camera  to  some  degree,  especially  when  a large 
stop  is  used.  The  plate  is  also  protected  from  any  motion  in  the 
object,  except  in  that  portion  which  is  actually  being  exposed. 
One  of  the  pictures  exhibited  by  F.  McCollin  shows  the 
method  of  discharging  Belgian  paving  blocks  from  a vessel.  An 
iron  tub  or  bucket  has  been  hoisted  from  the  vessel  with  up- 
wards of  a ton  and  a-half  of  granite  blocks,  and  is  seen  overturned 
iu  the  air,  with  the  blocks  falling  to  the  pile  on  the  wharf.  These 
blocks  in  the  air  are  as  sharp  as  those  lying  on  the  pile  below  ; 
and  the  dust  made  by  the  grinding  of  these  heavy  stones  together 
is  a striking  feature  of  the  picture.  Mr.  McCollin  also  exhibited 
two  plates  secured  by  A.  S.  Barker  during  a thunderstorm  on 
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Thursday  evening,  October  29th.  The  sctn?  was  illuminated  by 
a single  flash  of  lightning  for  each  plate,  yet  there  is  a clear  sky, 
details  of  the  landscape  both  near  and  far,  aud  altogether  a fair 
photograph  of  the  stable  and  surroundings,  considering  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  made. 

W.  D.  H.  Wilson  also  had  a new  shutter  to  bring  to  the 
notice  of  the  meetiog,  being  the  latest  invention  of  D.  Presce, 
known  as  the  “ Duplex  Shutter.”  This  shutter  is  made  to  work 
between  the  combinations  of  a rapid  symmetrical  or  rectilinear 
lens,  a special  tube  furnished  with  the  shutter  taking  the  place 
of  the  original  lens  tube,  so  that  it  is  preserved  intact  or  other- 
wise when  desired.  The  original  diaphragm  of  the  lens  can  be 
used.  One  of  the  most  valuable  features  is  that  by  a simple  ad- 
justment the  shutter  may  be  opened  by  the  pneumatic  release, 
remaining  open  as  long  as  desired,  and  then  closed  by  pressing 
the  rubber  tube  a second  time.  This  makes  it  a very  perfect 
exposer  for  either  time  or  instantaneous  work. 

G.  F.  Walmsley  showed  a new  camera  made  by  the  Scovill 
Manufacturing  Co.,  for  copying  and  for  making  photo-micro- 
graphs. A number  of  valuable  features  had  been  combined  in 
the  camera.  It  was  provided  with  a double-shifting  front,  of 
value  in  making  lantern  slides  when  a certain  part  only  of  the 
negative  was  desired  to  be  reproduced.  By  detaching  the  rear 
portion  of  the  bed,  and  attaching  the  camera  to  a tripod,  it 
answers  well  for  landscape  or  other  ordinary  work.  In  the 
centre  of  the  focusing  screen  a small  disc  of  thin  glass  was 
cemented,  forming  a surface  suitable  for  the  delicate  focusing 
necessary  for  microscopic  work.  A door  in  the  side  gave  access 
to  the  lens  in  the  middle  of  the  camera  when  copying. 

C.  Bartlett,  having  noticed  that  the  substances  used  in 
treating  the  sensitive  film  for  isochromatic  photography  were 
generally  fluorescent  bodies,  suggested  that  experiments  be  made 
with  aisculum,  the  active  principle  of  the  horse  chestnut. 


Wh  in  fjie  jltubto. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. — The  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  above  Society  will  be  held  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  John 
Street,  Adelphi,  on  Thutsday  next,  December  3rd,  at  8 o clock, 
when  the  election  of  officers  will  take  place,  and  the  annual  re- 
port be  submitted.  J.  Traill  Taylor  has  kindly  promised  some 
notes  on  “ Negatives  on  Paper.”  Members  and  friends  will  oblige 
by  exhibiting  specimens  of  this  class  of  work.  The  annual  din- 
ner is  fixed  for  Saturday,  December  19,  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant. 

A Simple  Printing  Device. — Major  0.  D.  Dumford  is  good 
enough  to  send  for  our  inspection  a printing-in  arrangement  in 
which  the  frame  is  suppressed.  It  is  like  the  hinged  back  of  an 
ordinary  printing-frame,  and  is  fitted  behind  with  two  metal 
springs,  each  spring-end  being  fitted  with  a rubber-clothed 
shackle  which  can  be  turned  over  so  as  to  grip  the  negative 
against  the  hinged  back,  so  that  it  grips  and  keeps  the  negative 
and  sensitized  paper  tightly  in  position  during  the  printing 
process.  The  idea  is  well  carried  out,  aud  the  apparatus  is  likely 
to  prove  practically  useful. 

Composite  Photographs  at  the  Anthropological  Society. 
—On  Tuesday  last  some  of  the  composite  photographs  of  skulls, 
made  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Billings,  of  Washington,  were  exhibited. 
These  photographs  have  already  been  commented  upon  in  our 
columns. 

Abstract  of  Chapman  Jones’s  Lecture  at  the  Birkbbok 
Institute,  November  25th. — A very  dilute  solution  of  cyanide 
of  potassium  is  a good  reducer  for  silver  prints  ; ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  is  a good  reducer  for  blue  (ferro  prussiate)  prints  ; 
and  ferricyanide  of  potassium  with  hypo  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
reducer  for  gelatino-bromide  or  chloride  plates,  whether  nega- 
tives or  positives.  Ammonium  salts  are  uniformly  less  stable 
than  potassium  salts  ; the  latter  are  therefore  to  be  preferred. 
When  ammonia  gas  is  dissolved  ia  water,  the  bulk  of  liquid  in- 
creases so  much  that  the  stronger  the  solution  i*,  the  lower  is  the 
specific  gravity.  Ferric  chloride  in  contact  with  organic  matter, 
such  as  paper,  is  decomposed  by  light  into  ferrous  chloride  : — 
l'e*Cl0  becomiog  Fes  Cl4.  The  decomposition  of  the  citrate  or 
oxalate  of  iron  is  similar.  Bichromate  of  potash  is  quite  stable 
alone,  but  in  cout  ict  with  organic  matter,  like  paper  or  gelatine, 
as  in  carbon  printing,  it  is  readily  decomposed  by  light,  losing 
oxygeu.  ° 

1 iiotographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  Decem- 
ber -ud  will  be  The  Working  Apertures  of  Lenses.’’ 


% o Comsponbcnfs. 

**•  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications 

A.  H.  E. — 1.  We  advise  the  former.  2.  Any  of  the  dealers  will 
supply  them  ; see  the  advertising  column.  Do  not  forget,  how- 
ever, that  instruments  sold  at  a low  price  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
quite  satisfactory.  3.  Try  Spooner’s,  in  the  Strand,  London. 
4.  Absolutely  nothing.  5.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  conjecture 
what  improvements  may  be  made,  but  we  should  not  advise  you 
to  put  off  buying  for  the  chance  of  improvements  being  reduced. 

M.  R.  C’larke. — We  can  only  suppose  that  the  prints  have  been 
treated  with  wax  or  some  other  body  of  a repellent  nature,  or 
that  your  glasses  are  soiled  with  traces  of  some  greasy  material. 
Clean  the  glasses  with  a mixture  of  ammonia,  alcohol,  and 
jeweller’s  rouge.  To  remove  wax  from  the  surface  of  the  prints, 
apply  benzoline  with  a tuft  of  cotton  wool,  and  repeat  the  treat- 
ment several  times  with  fresh  wool  and  benzoline,  giving  a final 
wipe  with  clean  wool.  Take  care  not  to  work  with  the  benzoline 
in  the  same  room  where  there  is  fire. 

G.  C. — 1.  Make  some  stitlish  starch  paste,  add  lamp  black  ; mix 
well,  and  apply  with  a small  piece  of  sponge.  2.  Use  the  follow- 
ing, but  take  care  not  to  poison  yourself  with  the  fumes  of  the 
arsenic: — Nitre,  17  parts;  Sulphur,  6 parts ; Orpiinent  (yellow 
arsenic),  2£  parts. 

J.  Jones. — See  page  402  of  our  volume  for  1883.  You  can  refer 
to  it  at  our  office. 

E.  B.  Stewart. — Send  a Post  Office  Order  for  3s.  to  Dr.  E.  Liese- 
gang,  Dusseldorf,  Germany,  and  you  will  get  it  by  post.  Or 
you  can  order  it  from  a foreign  bookseller : Williams  and  Nor- 
gale,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  for  example. 

A.  C.  Atcheson. — All  materials  can  be  obtained  from  the  Stanno- 
type  Company,  No.  116,  Great  Satfron  Hill,  E.C. 

Light. — See  article  by  E.  Frewingon  p.  439  of  our  vol.  for  1881. 

J.  M. — They  can  be  obtained  to  order  from  any  dealer  in  fancy 
articles. 

L.  Pugh. — See  the  articles  recently  published  in  the  News  by 
Major  Waterhouse. 

The  Difficulties. — You  should  obtain  Abney’s  “ Instruction 
in  Photography,”  as  it  not  only  answers  all  your  questions,  but 
contains  a large  amount  of  other  information.  We  have  not 
space  here  to  give  detailed  directions  for  working  complex 
processes. 

R.  Blakenouge. — If  it  contains  information  likely  to  be  useful 
to  our  readers,  we  shall  be  glad  to  publish  it. 

H.  S.  Bordeaux.— The  suggestion  appears  to  us  a good  one, 
although,  at  present,  we  cannot  conveniently  adopt  it. 

L.  T.  Haakman. — It  is  not  too  late,  and  we  are  obliged  to  you 
for  sending  it.  2.  It  does  not  follow  that  there  is  albumen 
present,  the  name  being,  perhaps,  a mere  trade  device.  3.  As 
far  as  we  know,  there  are,  at  the  present  time,  no  English 
makers  of  the  article. 

J.  F.  Shew  & Co. — As  it  went  into  our  waste-paper  basket  last 
week,  we  cannot  return  it  to  you.  If  you  wish  to  publish  your 
views  on  trade  matters,  you  should  do  so  in  one  of  the  usual 
methods. 

Thos.  Gulliver. — Your  remark  about  the  frequent  re-invention 
of  old  devices  is  to  the  point.  Taking  photographic  patents  all 
round,  perhaps  one  in  fifty  is  novel,  and  capable  of  being 
successfully  defended  in  a law-court. 

Copyright. — 1.  You  have  no  right  to  do  as  you  propose,  whether 
the  photographs  are  registered  in  this  country  or  not.  2.  If  we 
knew  of  any  method  by  which  you  might  do  as  you  propose  with- 
out subjecting  yourself  to  the  penalties  of  the  law,  we  certainly 
should  not  think  of  instructing  you  in  it. 

S.  E.  A. — A black  bituminous  varnish.  That  sold  as  Bates’  black 
answers  very  well. 

W.  T.  Wilkinson. — 1.  Thanks  for  the  note,  and  memo  calling 
attention  to  the  misprint.  2.  With  respect  to  this  matter  you 
will  hear  from  our  publishers. 

H.  W.  Bibhy. — Your  letter  has  been  forwarded  to  W.  J.  Harrison, 
and  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  many  others  will  follow  your  example 
in  assisting  him  in  compiling  his  “ Bibliography  of  Photography.” 

J.  Howson. — 1.  As  far  as  we  know,  there  has  not  been  any  practi- 
cal method  of  the  kind  introduced.  2.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  usefulness  nf  such  a method. 

W.  A. — An  article  on  the  subject  shortly. 

II.  Austin. — A very  small  proportion  at  first,  beginning  with  six 
or  eight  drops  to  the  ounce. 

W.  G.  Ebkac. — Dip  it  in  a ten  per  cent,  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potassium,  wash  thoroughly,  and  dry. 

fbc  photographic  Ifclns. 
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SNOW  EFFECTS  IN  PORTRAITURE. 

Of  all  the  days  in  the  yeai’  least  likely  to  attract  clients  to 
a photographer’s  studio,  that  upon  which  a heavy  fall  of 
snow  occurs  must  take  the  palm.  The  reason  is  perhaps 
obvious  enough,  and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  for  us 
to  enquire  whether  a more  or  less  prolonged  session  of 
piercing  winds  have  aided  in  inducing  a stay-at-home 
feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  would-be  subject,  or  whether 
a sudden  temporary  dejection  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  condition  of  the  public  thoroughfares.  Whatever  be 
the  cause,  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  very  few  portrait 
negatives  are  in  request  upon  such  occasions,  and  the 
photographer  is  allowed  a period  of  rest,  or  rather,  oppor- 
tunity, to  con  over  prospective  novelties  for  more  favour- 
able seasons.  It  may  be  that  on  one  of  those  interesting 
days  we  have  alluded  to,  the  plot  was  laid  for  producing 
the  first  photograph  of  humanity  in  a blinding  snow- 
storm. Who  can  say  ? One  thing  is  certain.  Notrnan, 
of  Montreal,  was  early  in  the  field  with  work  of  this  class, 
and  he  received  much  well-merited  praise  for  some  of  his 
productions.  More  recently  we  have  seen  many  good 
specimens  illustrating  the  favourite  pastimes  of  Canadians, 
the  major  portion  of  which  were  pictures  that  had  much 
thought  and  care  bestowed  on  them,  especially  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  celebrated  Ice  Palace. 

In  mentioning  the  Canadian  efforts  iu  this  direction,  we 
do  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred  that  snow  effects  have  not 
been  artificially  produced  by  photographers  in  this  country 
and  elsewhere,  or  that  there  is  any  novelty  whatever,  in 
the  modes  of  doing  it,  that  an  experienced  photographer 
is  not  fully  acquainted  with  ; but  the  beginner  is  less 
fortunate  in  his  knowledge  of  the  past.  Therefore,  in  the 
interest  of  the  younger  members  of  the  craft,  this  article 
must  be  considered  to  apply,  and  we  hope  that  it  will 
afford  agreeable  pastime  to  many  in  the  leisure  at  their 
disposal  within  the  next  few  months. 

The  most  important  consideration  is  to  secure  a natural 
effect,  and  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  by  paying  due 
attention  to  the  selection  of  dress  and  pose,  more  than 
half  the  battle  has  been  won.  Fur  garments  will  at  once 
be  suggested  as  a valuable  aid  in  choosing  suitable  cos- 
tumes, and  they  have  the  further  advantage  of  giving 
s'rength  to  the  picture.  Iu  many  cases,  the  three-quarter 
length  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  other.  Trees  and  tree- 
stumps  form  useful  accessoiies,  and  an  umbrella  is  by  no 
means  a bad  piece  of  property  ; but  it  is  better  to  hold  it 
in  a position  that  would  cover  the  shoulders  and  bick, 
rather  than  a3  an  extinguisher  of  light  to-the  head.  Under 
the  lattr  circumstances,  even  suppose  it  were  held  tolera- 
bly high  above  the  head,  only  a fiat  uninteresting  portrait 
could  be  obtained,  owing  to  an  entire  absence  of  high 
lights,  and  consequently  well-marked  shadows  iu  the  face. 


Light  backgrounds  should  be  selected,  since  they  materi- 
ally aid  iu  giving  softness  and  harmony,  while  they  also 
greatly  assist  in  printing  vignettes  when  such  a proceed- 
ing is  deemed  desirable. 

Those  who  have  had  some  practice  with  chalks  will  find 
it  an  easy  matter  to  sketch  a charcoal  outline  of  some 
winter  scene,  such  as  a snowscape  with  or  without  trees, 
and  work  a few  lights  in  a rough  manner.  These  are 
more  effective  in  a general  way  than  exteriors  of  build- 
ings, &c.  There  are,  however,  several  excellent  designs 
expressly  painted  for  this  class  of  work,  which  can  be  ob- 
tained through  the  usual  agents,  who  also  supply  fore- 
grounds for  use  when  taking  full-length  portraits  in  this 
manner.  One  or  two  sheep-skin  rugs  (undyed),  and  some 
light-coloured  canvas,  is  also  handy  for  the  purpose. 

Presuming  a good  negative  of  the  chosen  subject  suit- 
ably posed  has  been  made,  and  the  size  is  cabinet,  it  should 
be  varnished,  and  the  flesh  portions  retouched  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner.  We  should  then  place  it,  film  uppermost, 
on  a sheet  of  white  paper,  previously  laid  upon  a fiat  table 
in  a good  light,  in  order  to  watch  clearly  the  work  as  it 
proceeded.  Daylight  is  preferable.  An  opaque  colour  is 
then  applied  to  the  varnished  surface  in  a mauner  best 
calculated  to  resemble  flakes  of  falling  snow.  There  are 
several  ways  of  doing  this,  but  in  the  present  instance  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  one  plan  only,  on  account  of  its 
simplicity.  We  allude  to  the  method  employed  by  deco- 
rators in  making  imitation  granite.  Having  roughly  cut 
shields  of  paper,  and  laid  them  loosely  on  the  face 
and  other  portions  of  the  negative,  which  require 
more  careful  treatment,  the  colour  is  applied  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  Charge  a moderately  hard  tooth  brush 
with  an  opaque  water-colour — vermilion  by  preference, 
tolerably  thick  to  avoid  running — and  draw  it  across  the 
teeth  of  a comb,  held  a few  inches  above  the  negative  ; 
continue  the  work  until  a goodly  number  of  splashes  have 
been  produced;  the  colour  should  be  allowed  taset  before 
removing  the  shields  to  examine  the  negative,  when,  if 
found  satisfactory,  a few  larger  flakes  and  masses  of  fallen 
snow  can  be  readily  added  with  an  ordinary  touching 
brush,  both  sides  of  the  negative  being  available  for  further 
manipulation.  The  face  aud  other  covered  portions  are 
completed  by  removing  the  shields,  and  springing  small 
splashes  of  colour  over  some  of  those  portions,  to  a less 
extent,  from  a touching  brush  sparingly  charged  with 
colour.  When  all  the  colour  is  thoroughly  dry,  a proof 
should  be  taken,  and  auy  necessary  modifications  made, 
after  which  the  negative  is  ready  for  printing.  In  the  event 
of  failure  at  the  last  application  of  colour,  or  under  any 
circumstances  whereby  it  should  become  necessary  to  re- 
move the  colour,  this  can  be  easily  done  by  a brisk  rub  with 
the  hand  in  a vessel  of  cold  water.  Some  varnishes  quickly 
star  under  such  treatment,  but  with  a little  timely  care  the 
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negative  does  not  suffer  in  consequence.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  observed  that  the  negative  must  be  quickly  surface- 
dried  with  a soft  cloth,  and  when  quite  dry  immersed  iu 
strong  methylated  alcohol  for  a few  miuutes,  dried  spon- 
taneously, and  re-varnished,  when,  if  expeditiously  per- 
formed, no  trace  of  the  stirring  effect  will  be  observable. 
This  plan  will  also  prove  of  service  to  anyone  who  acci- 
dentally gets  a negative  wet  during  rainy  weather. 

— o 

A FEW  NOTES  ON  THE  WINTER  ART 
EXHIBITIONS. 

BY  WIDE-ANGLE. 

Photography  is  very  unkiud  to  the  painter,  especially  when 
it  so  happens  the  subject  lie  selects  is  one  which  photo- 
graphy has  made  its  own.  I was  much  struck  with  this  dur- 
ing a stroll  round  the  Institute  and  Suffolk  Street  Galleries, 
just  opened  for  the  winter  season.  Take  the  sea,  for 
example,  as  painted  by  the  artist  aud  as  represen’ed  by 
photography.  In  a few  cases  the  artist  has  got  the  true 
wave  form,  possibly  assisted  thereto  by  the  study  of  photo- 
graphy ; but  in  too  many  instances  the  set  is  as  unlike 
the  real  thing  as  it  can  possibly  be.  An  ambitious  study 
is  that  of  Mr.  A.  Harrison,  in  the  Institute  (No.  PS), 
entitled  “ A Wave.”  The  picture  is  of  considerable  siz ;, 
and  contains  nothing  but  the  wave  in  question,  which 
extends  from  end  to  end  of  the  canvas.  Such  a subject 
must  be  true  to  nature,  or  it  has  no  merit.  But  what  has 
Mr.  Harrison  given  us?  A mass  of  pale,  blue  jelly,  upraised 
some  7 or  8 feet,  without  the  least  semblance  of  motion. 
A sea  which  could  cause  such  a wave  would  surely  have 
some  foam.  But  there  is  not  a deck  in  the  picture.  All 
is  solid,  transparent— too  transparent,  for  the  shore  is 
sandy,  and  much  must  have  been  churned  up  by  such  a 
sea — unreal. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  turn  to  Mr.  Arthur  Severn’s  “ Breaking 
Waves”  (No.  777).  Perhaps  the  highest  compliment 
which  can  be  paid,  is  to  say  it  suggests  an  instantaneous 
photograph.  Here  w'e  have  the  turbulence  of  au  angry 
sea  finely  rendered.  The  breaking  waves  have  leaped  up, 
their  crests  mingling  aud  melting  into  two  clouds  of  spray. 
Vou  can  feel  that  the  apparently  solid  wall  of  water,  be- 
tween these  two  bursts  of  angryfoam,  will,  the  next  instant, 
totter  and  be  lost  in  the  rush  of  the  stronger  wave  behind. 
Photographers  who  have  studied  the  sea  witli  the  camera 
will  at  once  recognize  the  truth  of  Mr.  Severn’s  observa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Edwin  Haye9-  “Entrance  toGreat  Sampson’s,  Guern- 
sey,” doe3  not  call  for  adverse  criticism,  save  that  in  the 
sails  of  the  fishing  boat  one  misses  that  sense  of  breezi- 
ness to  which  the  yachting  pictures  of  Me-srs.  West  have 
accustomed  us.  The  flinging  up  of  the  water  as  the  stem 
of  the  boat  cuts  it,  is  also  wanting  in  that  wonderful  vigour 
which,  in  the  photographs  in  question,  is  so  suggestive 
of  motion. 

Mr.  Fahey’s  “ The  Caistor  Shoal”  is  woithy  cf  com- 
mendation, if  only  for  the  glancing  light  on  the  right  of  the 
picture,  which,  from  the  tawny  reffection  cast  up,  distinctly 
shows  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  and  indicates  the 
sandy  bed  beneath. 

Mr.  Whistler,  among  his  nine  contributions  to  Suffolk 
Street,  has  several  eccentricities  supposed  to  represent  the 
sea.  The  points  of  excellence  in  Mr.  Whistler’s  peculiar 
work  are,  however,  precisely  those  which  cannot  be  criti- 
cised from  a photographic  point  of  view.  They  are  “ im- 
pressions” of  colour,  and  as  such  depend  upon  the  artist's 
idiosyncrasies. 

It  is  cmious  when  artists  compare  notes  as  to  colour  in 
nature  as  it  appeals  to  them,  how  they  differ.  It  is  only 
when  they  come  to  "form  that  they  agree,  aud  here  photo- 
graphy is  a stern,  unyielding  critic.  Judged  by  photo- 
graphy  alone,  the  Suffolk  Street  artists  are  woefully 
wrong. 


J ust  a few  examples  taken  at  random.  W.  C.  Symons 
has  given  us,  in  “The  Anchor’s  Weighed,”  a very  pretty 
aud  interesting  picture.  The  sailor,  it  is  true,  is  more 
than  a foot  taller  than  the  lass  to  whom  he  is  bidding 
farewell,  but  this  may  be  so  with  truth.  I fail  to  see, 
however,  why  his  boat  should  be  so  small  that  he  must 
inevitably  swamp  it  when  he  steps  in.  A.  Ludovici’s  four 
panels  of  “The  Seasons”  (290)  are  attractive,  but  in 
one,  at  least,  the  lady  is  deformed. 

“The  Wood  Nymph”  (513)  of  J.  B.  Kenuington  is  a 
study  from  the  nude,  very  meritorious  iu  some  respects, 
but  out  of  drawing  in  the  lower  extremities.  R.  E.  Cromp- 
ton, whose  portrait  has  been  painted  by  W.  Carter,  is 
obviously  slipping  off  Lis  chair,  owiug  to  the  odd  perspec- 
tive of  the  latter.  Photographers  are  not  always  happy  in 
the  selection  of  their  models,  but  they  could  not  be  more 
unfortunate  than  W.  A.  Breakspeare,  who,  in  his  picture 
of  “ He  cometh  not,’’  has  painted  a medieval  maiden  of 
such  severe  and  forbidding  aspect,  that  one  is  not  sur- 
prised at  the  dilatoriness  of  the  lover.  As  for  Mr.  Stott’s 
“ Portraits  of  my  Father  and  my  Mother,”  while  I admire 
his  filial  piety,  I can  but  sympa’hise  with  the  unfortunate 
old  people  who  have  been,  unconsciously  of  course,  so 
caiicatured.  Photographs  by  moonlight  are  usually  ex- 
hibited as  curiosities,  and  for  the  same  reasoD,  I imagine, 
is  hung  Mr.  Stott’s  “ Mooarise  ” (292).  The  price  of 
£300  is  attached  to  the  painting,  io  poiut  the  joke.  Why 
these  two  pictures  were  admitted  is  one  of  the  many 
mysteries  attached  to  the  Suffolk  Street  Gallery.  Why  is 
there  not  a photographer  on  the  Council  ? 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  these  remarks  that  them  is 
not  an  abundance  of  good  work  in  bath  exhibitions.  But 
anything  like  a review  of  the  fifteen  hundred  pictures 
they  contain,  is  out  of  the  scope  of  ihisarticle.  The  land- 
scapes are  by  far  the  best ; and,  indeed,  while  so  many  of 
our  figure  painters  contiuue  to  consider  the  picture  of  an 
old  man  or  woman  talking  to  a child — one  gets  quite  tired 
of  seeing  this  kind  of  thing  repeated  over  and  over  again 
— as  the  limit  of  their  ambition,  landscapes  are  likely  to 
remain  so. 


PRIZE  SHUTTER  COMPETITION. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers 
of  New  York  has  issued  the  following  Circular  : — 

Attention  is  called  to  the  offer  by  Prof.  W.  D.  Holme®,  of  the 
Photographic  Laboratory,  Lehigh  University,  of  a prize  of  fifty 
dollars  for  “ the  best  Instantaneous  Shutter  for  Out-door  Work,” 
presented  before  February  1st,  1886. 

The  award  will  be  made  as  soon  as  practicable  after  that  date 
by  a committee  consisting  of  C.  W.  Caufield,  Secretary  of  the 
Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York  ; Prof.  L.  H. 
Laudy,  of  the  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  College  ; and  Prof. 
Randall  Spaulding,  Principal  of  the  Montclair  High  School, 
members  of  the  same  Society. 

Shutters’  already  in  the  market,  as  well  as  those  which  are 
new,  or  are  modifications  or  improvements  of  existing  forms, 
will  be  admitted  for  competition. 

The  question  of  originality  or  priority  of  invention  will  not  he 
entered  into  in  making  the  award. 

Only  working  models  will  be  considered.  These  may  be 
accompanied  by  explanatory  drawings,  if  desired  ; but  drawings 
alone  will  not  De  accepted. 

Models  must  be  sent,  free  of  expense  to  the  committee,  before 
February  1st,  1886,  addressed  to  C.  W.  Canfield,  1321,  Broad- 
way, New  York,  U.S  A.  They  should  be  securely  packed,  and 
endorsed  on  the  wrapper  “ Shutter  Competition,”  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  should  bear  no  distinguishing  marks  or  names.  A 
sealed  envelope,  containing  the  address  iu  full  of  the  person 
submitting  it,  should  accompany  each  model.  The  models  will 
be  numbered  as  received,  and  will  be  known  to  the  committee 
by  number  only,  until  after  the  decision  is  reached,  when  the 
accompanying  envelopes  will  be  opened. 

It  is  a condition  of  the  competition  that  the  model  to  wLich 
the  prize  is  awarded  shall  become  the  property  of  Prof.  Holmes. 

(Prof.  Holmes’  lens  is  a Beck  “ Autograph  ” Rectilinear ; di- 
ameter of  lens,  1 J inch  ; outside  diameter  of  hood,  2j\  inches  ; 
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size  of  plate,  G *,  X Si  ; camera,  ordinary  “ eone  view.”  The 
committee  recommend  that  the  model  submitted  shall  be 
adapted  to  the  len3  or  apparatus  specified.  Further  particulars 
as  to  sues  will  be  sent  on  application.  If  the  model  to  which 
the  premium  shall  be  awarded  is  not  of  the  proper  size  for  this 
lens  or  apparatus,  or  cannot  be  applied  at  a distance,  then  a 
shutter,  of  the  same  model  and  fitting  as  the  lens  or  apparatus 
specified,  shall  be  sent  to  Prof.  Holmes,  or  applied  to  his  appa- 
ratus, free  of  expense  to  him,  before  the  payment  of  premium 
is  made.  This  condition  in  no  way  affects  the  title  to  or  owner- 
ship of  the  patent;  it  is  simply  intended  to  secure  for  Prof. 
Holmes’  own  use  a shutter  of  the  chosen  model.) 

After  the  award  is  made  the  committee  will  re-pack  the 
models  and  ship  at  the  expense  of  the  competitor  to  the  address 
furnished. 

Any  models  whose  return  is  not  required,  or  which  are  left  at 
the  disposal  of  the  committee,  will  be  placed  in  the  collection 
of  apparatus  of  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New 
York. 

The  committee  will  exercise  due  care  in  examining  and  test- 
ing the  models,  but  will  not  bo  responsible  for  any  damage 
which  may  happen  to  them  while  in  their  custody. 

A copy  of  the  committee's  report  will  be  sent  to  each  com- 
petitor. 

If  printing  blocks  or  cuts  of  shutters  are  sent  with  the 
models,  they  will  be  used  in  illustrating  the  report,  and  returned 
with  the  models. 

For  further  information  address  as  above. 

o 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS  AT  THE  ENGLISH 
PATENT  OFFICE. 

BY  CHAPMAN  JONES,* 

Baths  Attached  to  Cameras. 

These  are  especially  adapted  to  wet  plate  work,  though, 
in  many  cases,  the  inveutors  state  they  are  suitable  for  de- 
veloping and  fixing  dry  plates— that  is,  the  old  collodion 
dry  plates.  The  main  object  is  to  be  able  to  do  without  a 
dark  room  or  tent,  and  so  save  tronble,  and  gain  in  porta- 
bility. There  is  no  need  for  such  apparatus  when  using 
dry  gelatine  plates  that  will  keep  for  months  between  ex- 
posure and  development.  The  reflective  mind  will  see  in 
this  section,  the  saddest  chapter  of  the  whole  history.  So 
much  ingenuity  and  perseverance  richly  deserving  success, 
though  never  successful  ; leading  to  nothing  ; suddenly 
blotted  out  by  the  advent  of  a radically  different  and  far 
superior  process.  A quiet  hour  may  be  well  spent  in 
pondering  the  question— Is  all  this  labour  absolutely  lost? 

A dark  tent  may  be  reduced  in  size  so  that  only  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  is  enclosed  in  it ; and  still  further 
reduction  leads  to  a chamber  into  which  the  hands 
only  are  introduced,  inspection  of  the  operation  taking 
place  through  windows  of  non-actinic  glass.  Such  a 
chamber  may  be  formed  by  continuing  the  camera  back- 
wards behind  the  plate-holder.  Many  inventors  avail 
themselves  of  this  idea.  H.  E.  Palmer  (November  26, 
1856)  appears  to  be  the  first  who  recorded  this  sort  of 
apparatus  in  its  simplicity,  though  more  complicated  modi- 
fications appear  at  earlier  dates.  I’almer  manipulates  by 
hand,  as  one  would  in  the  datk  room. 

The  earliest  attempt  at  sensitizing,  developing,  &c., 
abroad,  without  a dark  tenty  is  by  \V.  H.  F.  Talbot, 
(.Tune  12,  1851),  who  has  a glass  cell  in  the  ba-k  part  of 
the  camera,  surrouudiug  the  plate,  with  a funnel  at  top, 
and  a waste-pipe  below.  Exposure  takes  place  through 
the  wall  of  the  cell,  either  while  it  is  full  of  silver  nitrate 
solution,  or  after  the  solution  has  been  run  off,  and  the 
developer,  fixer,  and  water  are  introduced  and  removed  as 
required.  The  invention  applies  particularly  to  the  use  of 
plates  coated  with  albumen,  in  which  is  produced  the 
almost  insensitive  iodide  of  silver  by  immersion  first  iu 
a silver  nitrate  bath,  and  then  in  a feirous  iodide  solution. 
Exactly  the  same  method  is  described  by  F.  Newton 
(October  2,  1852),  and  he  applies  it  also  to  wet  collodion 
plates. 


The  last-named  inventor  also  gives  a method  whereby 
the  baths  required  are  pushed  up  through  a hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  camera  immediately  under  the  sensitive 
plate,  and  immerse  it  as  it  hangs  iu  a vertical  position. 
E.  Edwards  (August  15,  1882)  has  two  baths,  one  behind 
the  other,  that  are  pushed  up  through  the  camera  bottom, 
for  sensitizing  and  developing  the  plate  respectively.  The 
plate  is  supported  so  that  it  may  be  slid  to  and  fro,  to  be 
over  either  bath,  and  the  apparatus  is  worked  in  con- 
j unction  with  a dark  chamber  extending  behind  the  camera. 
Fixing  and  washing  are  done  outside. 

The  majority  of  methods,  however,  move  the  plate  into 
the  bath,  instead  of,  as  above,  bringing  the  bath  to  the 
plate,  or  keeping  the  plate  in  the  bath  the  whole  time. 
T.  E.  Merritt  (August  1,  1854)  allows  the  exposed  plate  to 
fall  into  a batli  hanging  from  the  bottom  of  the  camera, 
under  the  plate-holder,  by  withdrawing  a slide  that  closes 
a suitable  aperture.  The  bath  has  a partition  perforated 
at  the  lower  part,  and  the  compartment  that  receives  the 
plate  has  a lid  ; the  required  liquids  are  poured  into  the 
open  compartment,  and  drawn  of!'  by  an  opening  below. 
A fixed  time  is  allowed  for  development,  as  the  bath  is 
opaque. 

The  following  inventors  attach  the  plate  to  a rod  that 
projects  outside  the  camera,  generally  above,  and  so  forms 
a handle  to  the  plate,  by  which  it  is  plunged  into  the  baths. 
The  baths  are  generally  opaque.  F.  Newton  (October,  2, 
1852)  holds  the  plate  by  its  upper  edge  in  a screw-clamp, 
and  either  has  the  baths  outside  the  camera  below,  or  inside 
the  camera  with  a chamber  above  into  which  the  plate  is 
drawn  to  allow  the  baths  to  be  moved.  F.  East  (May  15, 
1 854)  works  a very  complicated  apparatus  like  a puppet- 
show.  J.  Purnell  (April  9,  1857)  sensitizes  the  plate  in 
this  way,  but  for  development,  he  transfers  it  by  hand  to 
a closed  bath,  and  removes  it  altogether  from  the  camera. 
T.  Lester  (July  27,  1874)  has  three  baths  that  slide  under 
the  camera,  so  that  each  in  turn  may  be  brought  under  the 
plate;  and  A.  Malfroy,  for  J.  B.  David  (May  14,  1875), 
has  a similar  arrangement,  but  moves  the  bath  case  by 
means  of  a rack-and-pinion,  and  has  a reservoir  to  each 
bath,  communicating  by  an  india-rubber  tube,  so  that  it  is 
raised  to  fill  the  bath  and  lowered  to  empty  it. 

F.  Newton  (October  2,  1852)  and  C.  B.  Gruuer  (July  8, 
1862)  hold  the  plate  in  a back  or  dark  slide,  that  is  re- 
moved from  the  camera  and  attached  to  the  bath  case. 
The  operations  are  then  exactly  as  described  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph.  C.  Pallu  (December  28,  i860)  carries  the 
plate  iu  a case  with  a sliding  bottom,  from  which  it  falls 
into  the  sensitizing  bath,  is  drawn  up  again  by  a wire,  and 
then  allowed  to  fall  into  the  plate- holder  of  the  camera. 

Instead  of  a rod  for  pushing  the  plate  down,  W.  Clark, 
for  J.  B.  S.  Blot  (December  9,  1862),  has  a knob  projecting 
from  the  screw-clamp  that  holds  the  plate,  through  a per- 
pendicular slot  behind  the  plate.  The  slot  is  covered  with 
a strip  of  india  rubber  to  keep  light  out.  The  clamp  is 
caught  at  its  highest  position  by  a spring  catch,  that  holds 
it  up  for  exposing  the  plate. 

Adhering  to  the  same  principle,  the  plate  may  be  lowered 
and  raised  by  a cord  instead  of  a rod.  P.  M.  T.  O.  C. 
Albites  (March  2,  18(10)  has  a cord  pissing  over  two 
pulleys,  and  uses  baths  of  coloured  glass  to  allow  of  safe 
inspection  during  development.  J.  VVillcock  for  the  same 
inventor  (July  31,  I860)  describes  the  same  air&ngement. 
C.  B.  Gruner  (July  8,  1862)  suspends  the  plate-holder  by 
a pair  of  cords  and  pulleys,  a3  a sash  is  hung,  with  counter 
balancing  weights  outside.  R.  A.  Brooman,  for  J.  J.  L.  It. 
de  Lafarge  (September  23,  1862,  and  February  11,  1863) 
has  a developing  bath  of  yellow  or  orange  glass,  and  sup- 
ports the  plate  in  a frame  that  is  lowered  or  raised  by  a 
piece  of  catguf. 

A.  M.  Clark  for  W.  A.  Biice  (March  10,  1876)  and 
H.  J.  Haddau  for  J.  Lefeuvrier  (August  20,  1881) 
describe  a plate-holder  pivotted  at  the  lower  edge  to  the 
camera,  so  that  it  may  be  turned  back  to  immerse  the 
plate  iu  a horizontal  bath.  A chamber  behind  the  focus. 


• Continued  from  page  700. 
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ing  screen  is  therefore  necessary.  The  earlier  inventor  has 
strings  fastened  to  his  baths  by  which  they  are  drawn  into 
position  from  side  cases. 

A horizontal  bath  is  attached  to  the  back  of  the  dark- 
slide  by  B.  J.  Edwards  (March  8,  1871)  by  sliding  it  in 
orooves.  By  withdrawing  the  sliding  shutter  that  closes 
the  back  of  the  dark-slide,  the  bath  is  quite  open  to  its  in- 
terior. The  sensitizing  bath  has  a reservoir,  into  which 
the  liquid  flows  when  the  combined  arrangement  is  tilted, 
and  the  plate  is  transferred  from  the  bath  to  the  slide  by 
pushing  it  with  the  flexible  bottom  of  the  dish,  by  inveit- 
ing  the  apparatus  to  let  it  fall  into  place  by  means  of  wires, 
or  otherwise.  The  back  of  the  dark-slide  is  closed,  and 
the  dish  is  removed.  The  developing  dish  is  attached  in 
like  manner,  but  has  a bottom  and  sliding  cover  both  of 
yellow  glass,  so  that  development  may  be  watched  in  the 
open. 

But  the  camera  back  itself  may  be  so  constructed  as  to 
serve  for  a bath.  W.  Clark,  for  C.  G.  Anthoni  (Decem- 
ber 10,  I860),  has  a reservoir  at  the  lower  part  of  the  plate, 
holding  arrangement  for  the  sensitizing  solution,  and  the 
liquid  flows  over  the  plate  when  the  apparatus  is  turned 
into  a horizontal  position.  The  plate  is  held  by  hooks,  and, 
after  exposure,  slides  into  a batli  at  the  bottom  of  the 
camera  for  development.  G.  Haseltine,  for  A.  B.  Wilson 
(June  7,  1862),  describes  a similar  arrangement,  but  the 
solution  is  poured  in  from  outside  through  a crooked  funnel, 
while  the  bath  and  plate-holder  is  horizontal,  and  it  flows 
out  again  by  putting  the  plate  perpendicular  for  exposure. 
S.  T.  Stein  (April  10,  1873)  has  simply  a skeleton  bath, 
and  the  plate  itself  forms  the  bottom  of  it.  The  plate  is 
protected  by  yellow  glass,  and  the  arrangement,  when 
removed  from  the  camera,  serves  for  developing  in  the 
open.  And  last,  so  far  as  boldness  of  idea  goes,  though 
not  last  in  point  of  time,  J.  H.  Johnson,  for  G.  J.  Bourdin 
('December  21,  1864),  describes  a yellow  glass  vessel  open 
at  both  ends,  which  is  camera,  piate-holder,  and  develop- 
ing, &c.,  bath,  all  in  one.  The  plate  fits  close  against  the 
larger  end,  and  forms  the  back  of  the  arrangement  while 
exposing,  and  the  bottom  during  development,  &c. 


REMARKS  ON  DEVELOPMENT. 

BY  W.  ENGLAND. 

The  importance  of  development,  and  the  interest  always 
attached  to  it,  must  be  my  excuse  for  again  writing  on 
the  subject,  and  in  relating  a little  of  my  experience  on 
my  last  Swiss  journey,  will  perhaps  explain  what  I have 
to  say. 

The  necessity  of  using  pure  water  in  mixing  the  deve- 
loper is  of  great  importance.  On  commencing  my  work 
at  Chamounix  I used  glacier  water  well  filtered,  which 
answered  admirably  ; but  on  removing  to  another  locality, 
and  using  river  water,  my  first  plate  showed  transparent 
spots,  and  the  developer  became  rapidly  turbid  ; the  only 
remedy,  not  being  able  to  get  distilled  water,  was  to  send 
some  distance  for  water  from  the  glacier,  which  at  once 
effected  a remedy. 

On  my  next  remove,  which  was  to  Vivey,  one  trial  of 
the  water  used  for  domestic  purposes  again  gave  me  the 
same  spots,  so  having  no  difficulty  iu  getting  distilled 
water  my  trouble  vanished. 

I may  here  relate  a little  incident  which  occurred  a few 
days  ago  in  the  studio  of  a first  class  photographer. 
Watching  him  developing  a plate  soon  after  the  solution 
was  poured  on,  a slight  scum  came  on  the  developer.  “A 
dirty  dish, ! 1 remarked.”  “ Impossible,”  was  the  reply  ; 
you  saw  me  well  rinse  it  under  the  tap.  “ Very  well,”  I 
said,  “ the  next  plate  you  develop  try  rubbing  your  dish 
wiih  a stiff  brush  and  a little  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  you 
will  not  be  troubled  again  with  scum  on  your  plates.”  He 
took  my  advice,  and  having  since  followed  it,  that  trouble 
disappeared.  Rinsing  a dish  with  water  is  very  little  good 
without  a little  elbow  grease  as  well. 


M ETEORO LOGY  FOR  FllOTOGRAPllERS. 

BY  J.  VINCENT  ELSDEN,  B.£C.  (LOND.),  E.C.S. 

Chapter  VII.— Atmospheric  Moisture  ( cont .) — Amount 
of  Cloud— Clouds  in  Photographs— Natural  Skies. 

In  order  to  record  the  amount  of  cloud  in  the  sky,  the 
scale  0-10  has  been  adopted,  0 representing  a clear  blue 
sky,  and  10  a sky  completely  overcast ; but,  from  what 
has  been  said  about  the  effects  of  perspective,  it  is  evident 
that  such  a record  will  vary  according  to  the  position  of 
the  observer.  Dir.  Buchan  states  that  an  annual  period 
can  be  traced  in  the  amount  of  cloud  in  countries  like 
Scotland,  in  which  high  ground  lies  across  the  track  of  the 
prevailing  winds.  Thus,  in  the  west,  the  proportions  of 
cloud  in  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  are  67,  61), 
71,  and  74.  lu  the  east,  in  sheltered  districts,  such  as 
east  aud  mid-Lothian,  the  proportions  are  59,  63,  62,  and 
00  respectively.  So  that  the  west  is  more  cloudy  than  the 
east,  and  the  cloudiest  season  is  wiuter  in  the  west,  and 
summer  iu  the  east.  Spring  is  always  the  clearest  season. 
In  England,  owing  to  the  protection  given  by  Wales  and 
Ireland,  there  is  less  cloud  than  in  Scotland,  and  the 
minimum  occurs  in  spring,  the  maximum  iu  winter  and 
autumn. 

The  colour  of  clouds  is  of  great  importance  in  photo- 
graphy, as  upon  it  depends,  in  a great  measure,  the  actinic 
value  of  the  light  reflected  from  them.  These  colours  are 
chiefly  the  result  of  the  interference  of  light,  owing  to 
suspended  matter,  the  rays  of  small  wave-length  being 
more  obstructed  than  those  of  longer  wave-length.  This 
subject  will  be  more  fully  described  in  the  chapter  dealing 
with  the  optical  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  representation  of  correct  cloud  effects  in  landscapes 
has  hitherto  been  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  out-door 
photography.  It  is  but  a few  years,  indeed,  since  nearly 
every  landscape  photograph  exhibited  a purely  white  sky  ; 
for,  in  the  days  of  wet-plate  photography,  clouds  were 
seldom  depicted  upon  the  negative,  on  account  of  the 
inaccuracy  with  which  the  comet  range  of  light  was 
represented.  The  next  attempt  at  cloud  effects  avas  a 
simple  tinting  of  the  whole  sky,  by  a short  exposure  to 
light  after  removal  from  the  printing-fraine.  These  tinted 
skies  soon  gave  place  to  the  printed-in  clouds  of  the 
present  day,  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
next  advance  will  be  to  natural  skies  ; for,  since  the  more 
general  employment  of  gelatine  plates,  the  representation 
of  clouds  in  the  negative  is  much  more  often  obtained. 
Since,  however,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  is  still  neces- 
sary to  print  in  the  clouds  from  a separate  negative,  it 
should  be  the  aim  of  every  photographer  to  procure  as 
complete  a set  of  cloud  negatives  as  possible;  for  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  true  harmony  unless  the  clouds  are 
either  taken  simultaneously  with  the  picture,  or  suitable 
clouds  are  carefully  selected  in  each  case.  Many  land- 
scape photographs  are  completely  spoilt  by  printing- iu 
unsuitable  skies. 

in  taking  cloud  negatives,  it  is  very  important  to  ob- 
tain a view  of  the  sky  close  down  to  the  horizon,  which  is 
best  done  either  at  the  sea-side,  or  on  a flat  plain.  Clouds 
should  be  obtained  also  at  all  altitudes  of  the  sun,  and  at 
all  angles  of  the  horizon,  for  the  lighting  of  clouds  should 
be  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  landscape  into  which  they 
are  introduced.  Unfortunately,  clouds  near  the  sun 
always  appear  best  suited  for  cloud  negatives,  and  these 
are  often  used  for  landscapes  which  are  lighted  by  the 
sun  from  behind  the  camera.  Thus  it  sometimes  happens 
that  a landscape  photograph  shows  perfectly  impossible 
clouds,  owing  either  to  inharmonious  lightiug,  or  to  being 
printed-in  upside  down.  It  has  been  pointed  out,  also, 
that  printed-m  clouds  seldom  suggest  the  receding  of  the 
sky  in  the  distance. 

Now,  considering  the  importance  of  clouds  in  a land- 
scape, photographers  would  do  well  to  pay  more  attention 
to  their  correct  representation.  Earth  aud  sky,  it  has  been 
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remarked,  are  coraplemeotal  of  each  other,  and  the  true 
representation  of  clouds,  which  forms  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  in  painting,  should  be  the  boast  of  photography. 
Yet,  although  much  has  been  done  in  this  respect  since 
Leslie,  the  painter,  complained  that  clouds  were  the  only 
beauties  of  nature  neglected  by  photography,  natural  sky 
effects  are  still  rarely  seen  in  photographs.  Concerning 
this  point,  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  says:  “What  the  photo- 
grapher has  to  do,  is  to  select  and  use  a probable  sky  to 
increase  the  beauty  of  his  work ; but  it  must  be  such  a 
sky  as  would  render  it  impossible,  not  only  for  the  carping 
critic,  but  also  for  the  real  man  of  science,  to  say  it  is  not 
true.”  The  same  writer  also  give3  some  other  important 
hints  respecting  clouds  in  landscapes.  The  sky  should  be 
employed  as  a background  to  the  landscape,  to  throw  it 
out  iu  relief,  and  improve  its  pictorial  effect ; for  an  other- 
wise tame  picture  may  often  be  made  pleasing  by  a suit- 
able sky.  Auother  important  use  of  clouds  in  photo- 
graphs is  to  obtain  a representation  of  sunshine  and 
shadow,  or  of  clouds  passing  over  a sunlit  landscape.  For 
this  purpose,  unless  a natural  sky  could  be  obtained,  a 
second  negative  should  be  exposed  for  the  sky  alone,  for 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  select  a suitable  sky  from 
stock  negatives.  Mr.  .Neilson  complains  of  the  ordinary 
run  of  printed-iu  clouds  that  they  are  too  solid,  their 
natural  characteristic  being  moving  unsolidity,  or,  as  he 
describes  it,  a vapoury  nuance.  He  advises  the  employ- 
ment of  the  cumulus  cloud  in  the  lower  part  of  the  sky 


for  mountain  scenes,  but  at  the  top  of  the  sky  for 
distant  views.  Then,  again,  clouds  should  not  be  too 
large,  or  of  too  stormy  a type,  except  iu  very  exceptional 
cases. 

The  kind  of  cloud  which  should  be  put  into  a photo- 
graph depends  in  a great  measure  upon  the  impression 
which  is  iutended  to  be  couveyed.  The  dark  nimbus, 
which  so  often  casts  a gloom  over  what  would  otherwise 
be  a pleasing  picture,  should  be  but  rarely  used.  Cirrus 
clouds  convey  the  impression  of  wind,  and  are  important 
aids  in  conveying  a sense  of  motion  in  photographs  of 
sailing  yachts,  and  in  all  cases  where  breeziness  is  intended 
to  be  represented.  Stratus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a fine 
weather  cloud,  usually  characterising  the  calm  stillness  of 
early  morning  or  evening.  The  cirro-stratus  gives  a damp, 
watery  appearance  to  a landscape,  for  it  is  seldom  seen 
except  on  the  approach  of  wet  weather.  The  cumulus  is 
essentially  a summer  cloud,  and  should,  therefore,  not  be 
used  in  winter  landscapes.  It  is  not  usually  met  with 
over  the  sea,  unless  blown  out  from  the  land.  Cumulus 
ha3  been  called  the  cloud  of  the  daytime,”  and  stratus, 
the  “cloud  of  night."  The  importance,  therefore,  of 
selecting  suitable  clouds  for  every  landscape  is  evident. 
It  is  difficult,  as  a celebrated  artist  says,  to  name  a class  of 
landscape  in  which  the  sky  is  not  the  key-note,  the  standard 
of  scale,  and  the  chief  organ  of  sentiment.  But  it  is  not 
every  picture  that  requires  clouds  in  the  sky.  In  the 
accompanying  view  of  Holyhead,  which  was  takeu  during 


a calm  following  a severe  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  clouds 
would  not  add,  in  the  smallest  degree,  to  the  calm  trans- 
parency of  air  and  sea,  undisturbed  as  they  were  by  breeze 
or  ripple. 

Mr.  Robinson,  in  his  “ Pictorial  Effect,”  is  rather 
opposed  to  the  employment  of  natural  skies  in  all  cases, 
lie  says,  that  to  advocate  the  employment  of  only  the 
natural  sky  effects  present  at  the  moment  of  taking  the 
picture,  is  to  assert  that  any  landscape  is  equally  beautiful 
at  all  times,  and,  notwithstanding  it  may  be  seen  under 
various  aspects,  a photograph  of  it,  if  absolutely  accurate, 
will,  in  virtue  of  its  accuracy,  be  a ■work  of  the  highest 
art ; so  that  art  becomes  no  more  than  a mere  servile 
copying  of  nature.  But  although  no  oue  would  question 
the  advantage  of  using  cloud-negatives  in  special  cases,  it 
is  evident  that,  when  we  remember  that  landscapes  are 
generally  taken  at  times  when  they  look  their  best,  and 
under  atmospheric  conditions  which  could,  perhaps, 
scarcely  be  improved,  every  photographer  would  hail  with 
delight  any  method  of  procuring  natural  cloud  effects,  and 
doing  away  with  the  trouble  of  employing  a second  nega- 
tive. For  this  reason,  many  plans  have  been  adopted  to 
diminish  the  sky  exposure.  Sky-shades  arc  undoubtedly 
useful  for  this  purpose,  and  the  flap-shutter  is  a convenient 


way  of  combining  the  sky-shade  with  the  cap  of  the  lens. 
Mr.  Burton  suggests  that  the  cap  of  the  lens  should  bo 
fitted  with  a cabinet  mount,  perforated  for  its  reception. 
On  exposure,  the  cap  and  mount  are  raised,  as  if  it  were 
hinged  by  its  upper  edge  to  the  highest  point  of  the  hood 
of  the  lens.  Mr.  Baynham  Jones  advises  that  on  deve- 
loping a negative,  the  developing  dish  should  be  tilted  so 
| as  to  make  the  developer  course  along  the  horizon,  leaving 
the  sky  quite  out  of  the  solution  when  it  has  attained 
sufficient  density.  To  prevent  markings,  the  developer 
should  be  kept  moving  about  on  the  horizon  by  means  of 
a camel’s  hair  brush. 

Another  plan  is  to  reduce  the  density  of  the  sky  by 
applying  any  of  the  reducing  agents,  by  means  of  a camel’s 
hair  brush,  for  gelatine  plates  usually  represent  the  clouds, 
but  far  too  dense  to  print  from.  Iu  my  own  experience  I 
have  found  that  clouds  may  often  be  obtained  of  a printing 
density  if  a very  small  stop  is  used.  Even  dense  skies  may 
be  made  available  for  printing  by  development.  Thus  the 
fine  bank  of  clouds  iu  the  view  of  Forth  Abersoch  (p.  774) 
is  from  a negative  in  which  the  clouds  can  scarcely  be  seen 
in  an  ordinary  silver  print.  Iu  making  the  print  from 
which  the  view  has  been  reproduced,  the  sky  was  sub- 
mitted to  a longer  exposure  by  covering  up  the  rest  of  the 
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negative  with  a screen.  To  prevent  auy  hard  line  appear- 
ing on  the  horizon,  the  screen  was  kept  moving  rapidly  up 
and  down  within  short  limits.  In  this  way  the  sky  can  be 
made  to  receive  at  least  double  the  exposure  of  the  rest  of 
the  picture,  and  will  generally  develop  evenly,  and  of 
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sufficient  density  to  give  a very  pleasing  effect.  This 
method  could  not  be  adopted  in  ordinary  silver  printing, 
on  account  of  the  length  of  exposure  necessary  ; but  with 
the  new  rapid  printing  process,  many  natural  cloud  effects, 
otherwise  impossible,  cau  easily  be  produced.  By  the 


combined  influence  of  increased  exposure,  and  prolonging 
the  development  of  the  skies,  any  required  amount  of  sky 
density  can  be  obtained  in  developed  prints. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


ON  A NEW  METHOD  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ENGRAVING. 

13V  J.  R.  SAWYER.* 

Ii-'  we  examine  a photographic  print  in  pigmented  gelatine  pro- 
duced by  the  autotype  process,  we  shall  find  that  the  effect  is 
produced  by  varying  thicknesses  of  gelatine  and  pigment  corres- 
ponding to  the  lights  and  shades  of  the  original  negative.  It 
necessarily  follows  that  a picture  of  this  description  must  be 
in  relief,  the  deep  shadows  consisting  of  masses  of  gelatine  and 
pigment  fixed  by  the  action  of  the  light  through  the  more  trans- 
parent portions  of  the  negative,  whilst  the  pigmented  gelatine  in 
the  half-tones  and  high-lights,  being  partially  or  wholly  soluble, 
lias  been  to  that  extent  got  rid  of  in  the  process  of  development. 
It  is  a picture  of  this  kind,  developed  upon  the  rigid  surface  of 
a metal  plate,  that  forms  the  basis  of  the  mode  of  producing 
printing  surfaces  that  I propose  to  call  your  attention  to  this 
evening,  lu  order  that  you  may  easily  follow  me,  I will  pre- 
face my  remarks  with  a short  summary  of  the  necessary 
conditions : — 

_ 1*  hat,  there  must  be  a photograph  in  relief  developed  upon  a 
rigid  surface. 

►second,  this  photograph  must  have  a tooth  or  grain  given 
to  it. 

Third,  the  surface  of  this  photograph  must  be  rendered  a 
sufficiently  good  conductor  of  electricity  as  to  make  it  possible 
to  deposit  upon  its  surface,  without  the  least  injury  to  the 
picture,  a coating  of  copper. 
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With  respect  to  the  first  condition,  a picture  in  relief  is  easy 
to  obtain  if  a carbon  picture  is  developed  upon  a rigid  surface  ; 
as  colour  is  of  no  consequence,  there  is  a considerable  choice  of 
material  to  work  with,  and  that  particular  tissue  can  be  chosen 
| which  gives  the  proper  amount  of  relief.  To  ascertain  what  is 
the  proper  amount  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter,  and  many 
experiments  made  with  tissues  varying  in  their  proportion  of 
gelatine  and  colour  have  had  to  be  worked  out  to  settle  that 
question. 

The  amount  of  relief  in  any  given  picture  may  depend  on 
either  of  two  causes,  one  being  the  quality  of  the  negative,  the 
other  the  proportion  of  pigment  to  gelatine  in  the  tissue  ; a tissue 
containing  a large  proportion  of  colouring  matter  with  respect 
to  gelatine  will  give  a low  relief,  whilst  if  the  gelatine  is  increased 
without  altering  the  quantity  of  colour,  a high  relief  will  be  the 
result.  The  quality  of  the  negative  also  affects  the  amount  of 
relief,  prints  from  weak,  thin  negatives  having  but  little  relief, 
whilst  prints  from  vigorous  negatives,  even  with  the  same  tissue, 
show  very  much  more.  This  fact  will  quite  explain  why  pig- 
ment prints  from  negatives  having  different  densities  appear  to 
be  of  different  colours,  although  made  in  the  same  tissue. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  in  this  mode  of  photographic 
engraving  has  been  the  question  of  relief,  and  I hope  to  show 
you  presently  how  it  has  been  successfully  combated,  and  the 
whole,  process  so  simplified  as  to  enable  photographic  engraving 
to  be  carried  on  with  comparative  ease,  and  with  every  chance 
of  successful  results. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  question  of  obtaining  a tooth  or  grain 
in  the  picture  sufficient  when  electrotyped  to  give  the  plate  the 
property  of  holding  printing  ink. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  develop  a picture  in  relief  on  a metal 
plate,  and  when  dry  to  make  its  surface  conducting  by  means  of 
plumbago  ; a copper  plate  can  be  obtained  from  this,  which,  re- 
producing accurately  all  the  lines  and  details  of  the  original, 
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Beenis  as  if  it  might  be  made  to  print ; it  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a copper-plate  printer,  who  inks  it  with  his  dabber,  and  then 
proceeds  to  wipe  out  the  superfluous  ink.  But  here  the  trouble 
commences  ; not  only  does  he  wipe  out  the  superfluous  ink,  but 
all  the  ink,  and  the  plate  is  useless,  because  it  has  no  ink-holding 
grain. 

Many  methods  have  been  tried  to  overcome  this  difficulty, 
but  the  only  successful  one  as  far  as  1 know  is  one  invented  by 
my  friend  Colonel  Waterhouse,  and  worked  out  with  him  by 
Mr.  Foxlee  and  myself  at  the  Autotype  Works.  This  method 
consisted  of  covering  the  gelatinous  image,  whilst  still  wet,  with 
very  finely-powdered  glass.  As  this  powdered  glass  is  laid  upon 
the  moist  and  yielding  surface  of  the  picture,  its  minute  points 
and  angles  penetrate  it,  and  as  the  gelatine  contracted  in  drying 
it  became  still  further  embedded  ; the  glass  being  then  brushed 
out  of  the  film,  a series  of  minute  holes  was  left,  which,  when 
reproduced  in  the  process  of  electrotv  ping,  gave  the  necessary 
ink-holding  grain. 

The  third  requirement  that  our  relief  picture  must  possess,  is 
a surface  that  can  be  rendered  sufliciently  conductive  of  elec- 
tricity, to  euable  a coating  of  copper  to  be  deposited  upon  it 
before  the  solution  in  the  depository  vat  or  trough  has  had  time 
to  act  upon  the  gelatine  image,  for  it  is  evident  that  if  the 
smallest  disturbance  of  the  gelaiiue  surface  takes  place,  it  will 
be  fatal  to  the  result.  ,Tuis  has  been  sought  to  be  accomplished 
by  rubbing  the  surface  of  the  gelatine  picture  with  finely- 
powdered  plumbago,  but  great  care  has  to  be  taken  not  to  block 
up  the  delicate  portions ; the  picture  being  developed  upon  a 
silvered-copper  plate  (in  itself  a good  electrical  conductor),  the 
deposit  of  copper  occasionally  takes  place  in  a satisfactory 
manner,  and  very  good  work  can  be  produced,  especially  if  the 
subjects  have  not  any  very  deep  shadows,  the  heavy  masses  of 
gelatine  forming  which  are  difficult  to  coat,  and  if  the  fluid 
attacks  them  before  the  coating  of  copper  becomes  continuous 
they  will  break  up,  and  the  plate  will  be  useless.  Another  diffi- 
culty arises  if  every  particle  of  the  powdered  glass,  used  to  form 
the  grain,  has  not  been  thoroughly  got  rid  of,  showing  itself  at 
this  stage  by  marks  across  the  plate,  beginning  wherever  a little 
particle  of  glass  has  been  left  in  the  film. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  requirements  for  the  easy  and 
successful  practice  of  this  mode  of  photography  are — 

A picture  in  pigmented  gelatine  having  the  proper  amount  of 
relief,  having  also  a grain  which  can  be  varied  to  suit  different 
kinds  or  sizes  of  subjects,  and  in  addition  be  in  itself  a good 
conductor  of  electricity.  To  meet  these  requirements  I have 
iuvented  and  patented  a new  tissue,  containing  amorphous 
graphite  or  plumbago  in  grains  of  different  sizes,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  this  material  so  proportioned  to  the  vehicle  as  to  give  the 
amount  of  relief  calculated  to  produce  good  effects  with  nega- 
tives of  the  usual  kind.  Specimens  of  these  tissues  will  be 
handed  round  : No.  0 being  the  finest,  No.  1 the  medium,  and 
No.  2 the  coarsest  grain.  Thus,  the  reproduction  of  a small 
portrait  or  landscape,  or  copy  of  a drawing  or  line  subject,  will 
be  best  done  in  the  tissue  having  the  finest  grain ; larger  sizes 
of  plates,  say  up  to  15  inches,  will  be  better  suited  by  No.  1 
tissue,  whilst  for  large  copies  or  pictures  and  subjects,  in  which 
a great  range  of  tone  has  to  be  represented,  the  comparatively 
large  grain  to  be  found  in  the  No.  2 tissue  will  be  desirable. 

By  the  use  of  the  graphite,  not  only  do  I obtain  the  amount  of 
relief  and  the  quality  of  grain  required,  but  this  material  has 
the  advantage  of  being  one  of  the  best  conductors  of  electricity, 
and  as  it  is  present  in  comparatively  large  quantity  in  the  pic- 
ture— most  of  the  gelatine  being  washed  away  in  the  act  of  de- 
velopment—it  forms  a very  suitable  conductor  for  depositing 
copper  on  the  surface  by  means  of  the  electric  current. 

in  previous  methods  of  forming  a printing  grain  it  has  always 
been  found  that  the  graining  material  did  not  take  sufficiently  in 
the  deepest  shadows,  probably  because  the  grain  was  outside  the 
film,  and  not  in  it.  By  having  the  grain  in  the  film  it  is  present 
in  larger  quanties  in  the  shadows,  and  thus  gives  depth  and 
richness  to  the  prints. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  PHOTOMICROGRAPHY 

BY  MAURICE  N.  MILLER,  M.D.* 

The  introduction  of  polarized  light  affords  a method  of  pro- 
ducing beautiful  results,  especially  in  photograpbiug  rock  and 
mineral  seetions.  The  polariziug  Nicol  is  placed  between  the 

* Continued  from  page  760. 


water  and  the  blue  cells.  It  should  have  a diameter  of  at  least 
lq  inches,  and  had  best  be  made  after  one  of  the  modern  formulas 
producing  short  prisms,  as  there  is  always  sufficient  loss  of  life 
in  this  work  without  the  introduction  of  unnecessary  elements 
of  absorption.  The  analyzer  should  be  as  large  as  is  possible  to 
use  comfortably,  certainly  sufficiently  so  to  cover  the  posterior 
combination  of  the  objective  completely  ; if  it  be  smaller  the 
field  is  much  reduced.  The  small  polarizing  attachments  usually 
supplied  with  observing  microscopes  are  totally  inadequate  to 
our  present  needs.  The  field  is  too  small,  and  the  amount  of 
light  passing  through  the  combination  insufficient. 

Respecting  photographic  processes  adapted  to  photo-micro- 
graphic work,  it  becomes  me  to  say  little.  The  factors  that  pro- 
duce the  full  detailed  portrait  negative  are  only  necessary.  The 
rapid  working  gelatine  films  will  enable  the  present  worker  to 
enter  a field  that  has  been  entirely  unexplored  by  our  predeces- 
sors, armed  with  the  silver  bath  alone. 

It  may  not  come  amiss  to  say  something  just  here  about  the 
microscopic  objects  themselves.  Each  worker  will  select  afield 
for  himself.  Diatom  pictures,  so  far,  take  the  lead.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  great  value  of  photo-micrography  in  the  future 
will  be  exemplified  in  the  production  of  illustrations  in  the 
minute  structure  of  living  organisms,  both  in  their  healthy  and 
diseased  states — that  is,  normal  and  pathological  histology.  The 
one  great  feature  of  our  productions  in  this  line  is  their  abso- 
lute truth  to  nature.  The  pencil  of  the  retoucher  is  not  here 
available.  The  pictures  are  not  always  beautiful  ; there  is  no 
opportunity  to  select  a fragment  here  and  there,  and  with  per- 
haps a slight  draft  on  the  imagination,  as  in  the  composite  pic- 
ture for  the  wood  engraver.  For  this  reason,  rather  than  the 
great  expense,  photo-micrographs  have  never  been  very  popular 
as  general  book  illustrations  ; several  beautiful  volumes  so  illus- 
trated on  anatomical  subjects  have,  however,  been  widely  dis- 
tributed among  scientists.  The  inestimable  value  of  our  art  is 
already  seen  in  the  domain  of  bacteriological  investigations  ; and 
already  do  we  look  with  suspicion  upon  the  engraved  illustra- 
tions of  these  minute  though  potent  organisms. 

The  same  conditions  that  produce  a beautiful  view  are  neces- 
sary in  our  microscopic  object.  If  we  have  an  object  affording 
plenty  of  clear,  sharp  detail  in  proper  colour,  we  may  reasonably 
expect  good  pictures.  And  just  here  presents  one  of  our  most 
serious  difficulties.  Microscopic  objects  are,  as  a rule,  artificially 
coloured.  As  a rule,  however,  we  are  not  limited  in  the  selection 
of  our  dyes  ; in  certain  work  we  are  so  hampered.  Tissues  are 
dyed  or  ‘‘stained  ” in  order  to  sharpen  the  differentiation.  The 
dye  attacks  one  part  of  a minute  animal  of  vegetable  structure 
very  strongly,  while  other  portions  are  only  slightly  coloured. 
The  dyes  most  commonly  used  are  those  made  from  carmine  and 
logwood.  The  aniline  dyes  are  also  used  almost  exclusively  so 
in  bacteria  staining.  Carmine-tinted  specimens  are  tolerably 
well  adapted  to  our  work,  although  the  contrasts  are  feeble. 
The  very  best  staining  for  photomicrographic  reproduction  for 
tissues  in  general,  there  being  no  universal  process,  is  that  ob- 
tained with  proper ly  prepared  logwood  solution,  the  sections 
having  been  subsequently  tinted  slightly  with  eosine.  Many 
complaints  come  to  me  regarding  the  logwood  staining,  and  as 
often  employed  it  is  valueless,  inasmuch  as  the  resultant  tint  is 
blue.  This  is  a fault  of  the  operator,  the  proper  staining  con- 
taining sufficient  non-actinic  colour  to  give  good  differentiation. 
For  fresh  tissue,  especially  epithelial  structures,  the  litho- 
carmine  with  the  yellow  of  picric  acid  will  give  good  photo- 
graphic contrasts.  Insects,  and  parts  of  the  same,  are  usually 
unstained,  and  present  sufficient  contrast.  The  most  striking 
popular  productions  will  be  obtained  in  this  direction.  In  micro- 
organisms we  are,  unfortunately,  sometimes  unable  to  select  our 
tint.  Certain  peculiarities  of  composition  render  them  amenable 
to  peculiar  dyes,  and  we  have  little  choice.  Certainly  strong 
contrasts  are  not  to  be  expected  with  extremely  minute  translu- 
cent points  or  lines  of  a faint  blue  tint  on  a white  ground. 

America  has  so  far  taken  the  lead  in  photomicrographic  work. 
Indeed  the,  late  Colonel  J.  J.  Woodward,  by  whose  death  the 
scientific  world  lost  an  enthusiastic,  indefatigable,  and  highly 
intellectual  worker,  was  almost  the  father  of  high-class  photo- 
micrography. His  publications  have  done  more  than  all  other 
causes  combined  to  stimulate  endeavour  in  this  important 
branch  of  illustrative  art.  May  I not  be  allowed  to  hope  that 
you  are  not  willing  to  be  satisfied  with  simple  mediocrity,  but 
that  those  now  commencing  this  work  will  aim,  not  only  to 
equal  what  has  already  been  done,  but  to  secure  results  far  in 
advance? 
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A photographic  museum  of  permanent  interest  is  that 
recently  established  at  Chalon-sur-Saone.  There  are  more 
than  a dozen  specimens  of  the  early  woi  k of  Niccpbore 
Niepce,  and  several  pieces  of  apparatus  which  were  used 
by  this  pioneer. 

It  is  also  gratifying  to  know  that  the  historical  collection 
of  photographic  objects  which  has  just  been  founded  by 
the  authorities  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  has  made 
an  excellent  beginning,  as  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
historical  collection  exhibited  by  the  Photographic  Society 
has  been  transferred  to  South  Kensington  ; in  fact,  only 
three  exhibits  have  been  withdrawn. 


The  earliest  photographs  of  a battle-field  were  probably 
those  taken  during  the  American  Civil  War.  We  recol- 
lect, many  years  ago,  seeing  some  stereoscopic  slides 
printed  from  negatives  taken,  not  indeed  during  the  fight, 
but  immediately  after — so  soon,  indeed,  that  it  could  be 
easily  seen  that  the  wounded  had  not  been  removed. 
More  painful  pictures  than  these  we  do  not  remember,  and 
were  they  available  for  exhibition  now,  they  would  be  more 
convincing  of  the  horrors  of  war  than  all  the  arguments  of 
the  Peace  Society. 


Truth  has  an  interesting  account  how  Major  Macneill, 
with  expeditionary  force  in  Burmah,  managed,  some  years 
ago,  to  obtain  a plan  of  the  defences  of  Mandalay.  He 
visited  the  country  simply  as  “ Mr.  Macneill,  the  photo- 
grapher,” and  though  at  first  viewed  with  suspicion,  soon 
managed. to  ingratiate  himself,  nodoubt  through  his  skill  in 
photographing  the  Burmese  ladies.  We  are  told  “ he 
photographed  ambitious  Burmese  belles  for  a small  sum  ” 
during  the  day,  and  in  the  early  morning  occupied  him- 
self in  making  a plan  of  the  city  ; and  he  appears  to  have 
been  as  successful  in  taking  observations  as  he  was  in 
taking  portraits. 


If  photographers  want  to  revive  the  rage  for  being 
photographed,  let  them  turn  their  attention  to  the  de- 
vising of  novelties  in  which  to  display  the  photograph. 
The  latter,  now-a-days,  is  simply  an  adjunct,  a trifle  to  set 
off  its  surroundings.  It  no  longer  occupies  the  place  of 
first  importance.  Witness,  for  instance,  the  latest  idea— 
a lan,  in  which  there  is  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
owner’s  photograph,  or  anybody  else’s  if  she  chooses,  can 
be  attached,  and  so  form  a part  of  the  ornamentation  ! 

A recent  law-case  shows  that  photographer’s  do  some, 
times  make  a little  profit.  The  plaintiff,  Mr.  Cooper,  of 
Birmingham,  had  secured  a very  pleasing  portrait  of  Lord 
Ilandolph  ( 'hurchill,  copies  of  which  went  off’  freely  at  four 
shillings  each.  This  being  the  case,  he  was  naturally  dis- 
pleased when,  on  a visit  to  Blackpool,  he  found  that  the 
picture  had  been  pirated,  and  that  others  were  sharing  in 
his  profits.  Duriug  the  hearing  of  the  case,  the  following 
episode  occurred.  J udge : “ And  how  much  profit  did  you 


make  on  each  four  shilling  photograph  'i  ” Plaintiff 
“3s.  7£d.”  Judge:  “ Yours  must  be  a good  trade.” 

The  other  day  a fine  wild  elephant  descended  from  the 
hills  and  went  rampaging  through  the  fields  surrounding 
Chittagong,  the  second  part  of  Bengal.  By  the  aid  of  a 
small  herd  of  tame  elephants,  the  wild  specimen  was 
speedily  captured  and  subdued.  The  official  report  adds  : 
“The  executive  engineer  has  taken  two  very  good  photo- 
graphs of  the  animal — one  as  he  lay  conquered,  and  the 
other  with  his  harness  on.”  It  is  pretty  clear  that  photo- 
graphy is  proving  of  service  to  every  profession. 


A recent  action  in  the  Probate  Division  of  the  Divorce 
Court  has  disclosed  the  fact  that,  but  for  a photograph, 
the  case  in  question  would  never  have  come  before  the 
Court.  The  evidence  disclosed  a curious  picture  of  a 
double  life.  A commercial  traveller,  married,  and  having 
one  child,  fell  deeply  in  love  with  a second  woman,  and 
arranged  to  pass  as  her  husband.  The  connection  was 
kept  up  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  and  it  was  only  upon  the 
man’s  death  that  the  wife  was  made  aware  of  it,  as,  shortly 
after  proving  the  will  made  in  her  favour,  auother  will, 
in  which  the  lady  already  alluded  to  was  spoken  of  as  de- 
ceased’s “dear  wife,”  was  brought  forward.  Notwith- 
standing the  unpleasant  discovery,  the  two  ladies  would 
have  come  to  an  arrangement  but  for  an  unlucky  circum- 
stance. Wife  No.  2 happened  to  fall  ill,  and  wife  No.  1, 
paying  her  a visit,  saw  attached  to  the  wall  her  husbaud’s 
photograph,  and  the  sight  being  too  much  for  her  equa- 
nimity, she  tore  the  photograph  down,  threw  it  on  the 
floor  and  sat  upon  it.  No  doubt  high  words  followed,  at 
any  rate  an  action  at  law  did,  and  the  lawyers,  of  course, 
benefitted  accordingly.  The  moral  clearly  is,  that  if  you 
are  tempted  to  enter  on  a double  existence,  never  be 
photographed. 


N itrate  of  potash — common  nitre — is  so  easily  procur- 
able aud  common  a substance,  that  one  hardly  thinks  of  it 
as  a virulent  poison.  In  a recent  case  in  Edinburgh  it 
was  proved  beyond  doubt  that  a child  of  three  years  of  age 
had  been  killed  by  a dose  of  this  substance,  although  no 
crime  could  be  proved.  Dr.  Littlejohn,  who  gave  evidence 
in  the  case,  remarks  that  “ the  wonder  is,  that  with  the  un- 
usual facilities  for  the  purchase  of  such  an  active  poison,  we 
do  not  hear  of  nitre  being  more  f requently  employed.”  As 
this  salt  is  to  be  found,  we  imagiue,  in  every  laboratory, 
chemists  and  photographers  will  please  note. 


The  readers  of  the  Photogkai’hic  News  are  now  so 
thoroughly  accustomed  to  seeing  well-known  contrivances 
and  methods  made  the  subject  of  patent  claims  that  it 
will  scarcely  surprise  them  to  note  that  an  American,  who 
is  called  Orrin  Luther  Hulbert,  has  gone  to  the  expense  of 
obtaining  an  English  patent  for  postage-stamp  portraits 
(see  page  778).  We  may  now  be  prepared  for  such  claims 
as  the  exclusive  right  to  make  cabinet  or  carte-de-visite 
portraits ; or,  perhaps,  some  more  enterprising  individual 
may  claim  the  cementing  of  a paper  photograph  upon  a 
cardboard  mount ; or  the  making  of  a print  on  albumen- 
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ized  paper.  In  each  case  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  the 
Patent  Department  would  take  the  fees,  and  go  through 
the  formality  of  granting  a patent. 

One  of  the  sights  likely  to  attract  considerable  attention 
at  the  Indian  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  London  next  year 
will  be  the  models  of  the  native  soldiery.  For  this  pur- 
pose twenty-two  meu  of  the  Native  Indian  Army  have 
been  selected,  and  models  will  be  taken  from  them,  and 
furnished  with  arms,  accoutrements,  and  uniforms.  The 
men  will  also  be  photographed,  and  a copy  attached  to 
each  figure.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  photographs  will 
be  on  sale.  Artists  are  iusatiable  in  the  maltei  of  costume, 
and  every  figure  draughtsman  worthy  of  the  name  has  his 
collection.  It  is  impossible  to  say  when  a particular 
costume  may  be  wanted,  and  what  appears  to  be  trivial  to 
the  ordinary  observer  is  treasured  up  by  the  artists. 


.Butterfield's  funnel  strainer  is  shown  in  the  cut.  It  is 
au  American  contrivance,  and  we  do  not  know  whether  it 


is  to  be  obtained  in  this  country.  The  strainer  is  made 
of  wire  cloth  rolled  into  a tubular  shape  to  tit  tightly  in 
fuunel  tubes  of  different  sizes,  the  upper  or  larger  end  of 
the  strainer  being  closed  by  a metal  cap,  which  is  pro- 
vided with  a ring  or  knob,  by  which  the  strainer  may  be 
conveniently  handled  when  not  in  use.  The  lower  end 
of  strainer  is  open.  For  photographic  purposes  it  may  be 
made  of  silver,  and  may  be  wrapped  round  with  fine 
muslin  or  lawn. 


Another  American  invention,  for  the  cut  of  which  we 
are  also  indebted  to  the  American  Druyytst , is  Sallerou’s 


<£> 


drop  counter.  No  description,  other  than  the  drawing,  is 
required. 


In  America,  where  a week’s  railway  journey  is  by  no 


means  au  uncommon  episode  in  a citizen's  life,  a travelling 
photographer  ready  to  “ fix  up  ” a passenger  at  any 
moment  is,  a3  a rule,  to  be  found  “ on  the  cars.”  English 
railway  journeys,  however,  are,  comparatively  speaking, 
what  a Yankee  would  call  “ one-hoss  ” affairs,  and  the 
most  enterprising  of  perambulatory  photographers  has 
not  hitherto  thought  of  making  a crowded  i-ailway  carriage 
the  scene  of  his  labours.  But  this  season,  we  hear, 
passengers  going  north  have  on  several  occasions  had  the 
chance  offered  them  of  relieving  the  monotony  of  their 
long  journey  by  being  taken  cn  route,  though  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  the  “operator,”  unless  a “stowaway,”  could 
develop  enough  busiuess  between  Euston  and  Carlisle  to 
pay  his  fare,  much  more  to  make  a profit. 


In  oue  case,  however,  if  our  informant  is  correctly  ill- 
formed,  the  travelling  artist  used  bis  wits  as  well  as  his 
camera  ; for  it  was  only  on  emerging  from  the  first  long 
tunnel  that  was  passed  through,  that  he  introduced  him- 
self as  a photographer,  adding  that,  by  way  of  amuse- 
ment, and  practice  with  a new  patent  process,  he  had  been 
busy  in  the  darkness  in  taking  pictures  of  all  the  occu- 
pants of  the  carriage — a long,  open,  third-clas3  one.  “ Of 
course,”  he  went  on,  “ if  auy  party  or  parties  would  like 
me  to  develop  the  negatives  1 have  secured,  I will  do  so  ; 
but  if  they  would  rather  have  themselves  taken  in  the 
daylight  fair  and  square,  I don’t  mind  rubbing  out  any 
picture  I have  taken  in  the  tunnel,  on  payment  of  six- 
pence, just  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  chemicals  wasted.”  It 
is  on  record  that  the  number  of  sixpences  forthcoming, 
especially  from  the  middle-aged  ladies  with  reticule 
baskets,  and  the  more  self-conscious  of  the  young  couples 
in  that  railway  carriage,  was  encouragingly  large. 


A journal  representing  the  printing  trade,  in  its  issue 
for  this  month,  says : — “From  Bury  comes  a very  lovely 
handbill  of  a cheap  photographer — full  of  wrong  founts, 
mis-spelt  words,  and  makeshifts.  The  pressmanship  is 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  composition,  and  the  paper  is 
just  as  bad  as  can  be  got.”  For  the  sake  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  photographers  for  grammatical  accuracy,  it  is  as 
well  to  say  that  the  “composition  ” which  the  critic  finds 
fault  with  is  that  of  the  printer,  an  I not  of  the  “ cheap 
photographer.” 


ifoung  ladies  deeply  in  love  will  do  well  to  insist  upon 
theirswainshaviDg  their  photographs  taken  upon  a material 
not  less  durable  than  enamel.  Mdlle.  DTmecourt,  lately 
married  toPrince  Frederick  William  of  Hoenlohe,  was,  some 
four  years  ago,  the  chief  actor  in  a famous  trial  arising  out  of 
a run-away  marriage  with  Paul  Musurus,  son  of  the  Turkish 
Ambassador  in  London.  It  was  urged  that  M.  Musurus 
had  entrapped  the  young  lady’s  affections  by  means  of 
unhallowed  spells,  and  the  Pope  annulled  the  marriage. 
Whether  M.  Musurus  really  did  enlist  in  his  assistance 
the  arts  of  the  magician,  we,  of  course,  are  unable  to  say  ; 
but  there  cannot  be  a shadow  of  a doubt  that  Mdlle. 
D’Im6court  was  over  head  and  ears  in  love,  for  we  have 
her  asking  him  to  send  her  a second  photograph  because 
she  had  almost  worn  out  the  first  with  kissing  it  1 If  there 
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were  many  such  ardent  natures,  we  should  certainly  recom- 
mend photographers  to  adopt  some  such  announcement  as 
this:  “ Cartes -de-visite  mounted  on  stoir  durable  Bristol 
board,  suitable  for  engaged  people  of  sober  temperament. 


3.  As  a new  article  of  manufacture,  a sheet  of  facsimile  photo- 
graphs, perforated  and  gummed  as  set  forth. 

4.  As  a new  article  of  manufacture,  a sheet  of  fac  simile  photo- 
graphs, made  and  prepared  ready  for  attachment  and  use,  sub- 
stantially as  set  forth. 


Ditto,  cemented  between  glass:  may  be  carried  in  the 
pocket  and  looked  at  a dozen  times  a day.  The  fire-proof, 
water-proof,  everlasting  enamel  portrait,  for  the  especial 
use  of  very  romantic  couples  : may  bo  kissed  to  any  ex- 
tent without  showing  signs  of  wear.” 


jjatcnt  Intelligence. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

1 4,371.  Wii.i.iam  Barky,  7 and  8,  Park  Street,  Hull,  for  “ Print- 
ing photographs,  whereby  a large  number  of  impressions  are 
procured  from  one  negative  on  one  sheet  of  paper,  named  “ A 
repeating  printing  frame.’  ” — 2 4th  November,  1885. 

11,468.  Thomas  Boi.as,  8,  Drove  Terrace,  Chiswick,  London,  for 
“ Decorating  or  imprinting  devices  upon  glass,  metal,  stone, 
pottery,  enamel,  asbestos  slabs  or  sheets,  or  other  materials 
whicli  will  withstand  tlie  action  of  fire.” — 25tli  November, 
1885. 

8,690.  Oscar  Nky,  34,  Wilhelm  Strasse,  Berlin,  Germauy,  for 
“Improvements  in  magnesium  lamps.” — 25th  July,  1885. 

Specifications  Published  during  the  Week. 

2699.  Leon  Warxerke,  Silverliowe,  Champion  Hill,  S.E.,  for 
“ Improvement  in  the  preparation  of  the  sensitive  paper  or 
other  fabrics  applicable  as  substitute  of  glass  in  photography.” 
— ( Provisional  Specification.) — Dated  2nd  October,  1885. 

My  invention  cousists  in  rendering  paper  or  other  transparent 
or  semi-transparent  tissue  or  fabrics  sensitive  to  light  on  both 
sides.  Material  so  prepared  is  then  used  like  ordinary  photo- 
graphic plate  or  paper  either  in  the  camera  or  otherwise.  The 
light  during  exposure,  acts  not  only  on  the  front  sensitive  surface, 
but  penetrates  the  paper  or  semi-transparent  fabric  used,  and  acts 
on  the  back  sensitive  surface  also.  After  exposure  development 
follows,  either  of  both,  front  aud  back  surfaces  simultaneously, 
or  one  side  first  and  the  other  after,  so  that  two  images,  one 
on  the  front  and  the  other  on  the  back  of  the  paper  or  fabrics, 
are  produced.  Advantages  of  thus  acting  are  as  follows  : — 1st, 
any  texture  or  irregularity  of  the  transparency  of  the  paper,  or 
other  supporting  fabrics  is  rendered  harmless,  because  any  such 
imperfection  is  counterbalanced  by  its  action  produced  on  the 
back  sensitive  surface  : 2nd,  greater  brilliancy  and  softness  in 
the  ultimate  prints  ; 3rd,  easy  adaptability  to  produce  negatives 
with  lines  or  grain  for  engraving  processes.  My  claim  is  in 
rendering  the  paper  or  other  transparent  or  semi-transparent 
fabrics  sensitive  on  both  surfaces. 

11,146.  Orrin  Luther  Hulbert,  of  the  City  of  Saint  Louis,  in 

the  State  of  Missouri,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

photographer,  for  “ Improvements  in  photographic  sheets.” — 

Dated  September  25th,  1885. 

The  Patentee  says — 

My  invention  relates  to  a sheet  of  photographs,  and  my  inven- 
tion consists  in  features  of  novelty  hereinafter  fully  described 
and  pointed  out  in  the  claim. 

Lines  of  perforation  are  made  between  the  pictures  to  allow 
of  their  easy  detachment,  in  the  same  manner  that  a postage 
stamp  is  detached  from  a sheet.  These  pictures  are  reduced  at 
one  operation  from  a large  one,  by  an  apparatus  not  herein 
claimed,  and  therefore  not  herein  shown  and  described.  I prefer 
to  gum  the  back  of  the  sheet,  so  that  the  stamps  can  be  readily 
attached  to  any  object.  Before  perforating  or  gumming  the 
sheets  they  may  be  burnished,  to  give  a fine  and  finished  appear- 
auce  to  the  pictures. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature 
of  my  said  invention,  and  in  what  mauner  the  same  is  to  be 
performed,  I declare  that  what  I claim  is — 

1.  A sheet  containing  a number  of  photographic  pictures, 
which  are  separated  by  intervening  rows  of  perforations,  sub- 
stantially as  set  forth. 

2.  As  a newarticle  of  manufacture,  a sheet  of  facsimile  photo- 
graphs, perforated  and  gummed  as  set  forth. 


Patents  Granted  in  America. 

330,775.  Walter  Damry  and  Alfred  Leduc,  Lille,  France. 
“ Instantaneous  Shutter  for  Photography.  Filed  April  22ud, 
1885.  (No  model),  l'ateuted  in  France  November  8tb,  1884. 
No.  165,194. 


Claim. — 1.  The  combination  of  the  rollers  a,  b,  aud  r,  with  the 
curtaiu  i,  said  curtain  being  passed  from  roller  b,  over  roller  a, 
and  down  to  roller  c,  formiug  a double  fold,  each  fold  having  a 
circular  opening,  with  mechanism  for  winding  the  curtain  on  or 
off  the  rollers  b c,  whereby  the  openings  pass  each  other  in  front 
of  the  lens,  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

2 The  combination,  with  the  rollers  and  curtain,  of  the  barrel 
il,  the  spring,  the  pin  d , aud  the  graduated  disc  in,  for  the  pur- 
pose set  forth. 

3.  An  instantaneous  shutter  for  the  use  in  photography,  con- 
sisting of  a box  or  casing  containing  a double  curtain, »,  mounted 
on  ihrec  rollers,  a,  b,  c,  the  roller  b being  provided  with  a handle, 
/(,  by  which  to  operate  the  curtain,  and  the  roller  c,  having  a 
spring-bartel,  <1,  and  powl  a,  as  set  forth. 


POSING. 

BY  CEO.  O.  ROCK  WOOD.* 

To  formulate  or  explain  the  art  or  methods  used  in  posing  the 
human  figure  is  no  easy  task.  Circumstance,  place,  and  subject 
are  ever  varying,  and  need  ever-varying  consideration.  Since 
subjects  are  thus  versatile  in  their  presentation,  we  cannot 
consider  rules,  but  should  discuss  principles.  ltules  are 
arbitrary,  and,  if  applied  to  art,  are  met  with  innumerable 
exceptions,  while  principles,  if  understood,  are  always  flexible, 
and  certain  guides  to  successful  results.  So,  in  speaking  of 
methods  in  portraiture,  one  can  only  make  suggestions,  which 
are  covered  in  the  phrase  “principle.” 

In  the  application  of  photography  to  portraiture,  we  exercise 
very  much  the  same  methods  in  lighting  as  would  give  good 
results  in  preparing  sculpture  for  photography,  every  effort 
being  made  to  present  the  most  graceful  forms  and  lines,  and 
to  avoid  that  which  is  commonplace  or  ungraceful.  Form, 
expression,  and  characteristics  should  be  considered.  It  is  my 
own  habit  to  diagnose  as  carefully  the  temperament  of  each 
sitter  as  his  personal  comeliness.  To  place  the  quiet,  phlegmatic 
temperament  in  startling,  dramatic  action  is  as  discordant  as  to 
pose  the  nervous,  active,  sanguine  subject  in  a library,  reading  a 
book.  It  is,  therefore,  the  province  of  the  photographer  to 
present  the  strongest  characteristics  of  his  subjects,  avoiding 
caricature  aud  seeking  the  most  favourable  aspect.  However 
plain  a person  may  be,  every  face  has  its  more  or  less  favourable 
aspect,  and  from  some  view,  and  in  some  light,  is  comely. 

All  thiogs  iu  the  way  of  accessories  or  backgrounds  should  be 
subordinated  to  the  subject  of  the  picture.  If,  then,  we  are 
making  a portrait,  nothing  in  the  way  of  dress,  background,  or 
furniture  should  be  of  sufficient  prominence  to  divide  the 
interest  with  the  sitter.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  manage 
these  subordinate  portions  of  the  picture  artistically,  as  the 
camera  copies  everything  before  it  with  equal  distinctness  if  on 
the  same  plane  ; so  it  is  manifestly  the  aim  of  the  photographer 

• A communication  to  the  Socictyof  Amateur  1'hotogTaphcrs  of  New  York. 
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— or  artist,  if  he  be  one — to  so  place  and  light,  or  subdue  the 
lights  on  the  accessories,  as  to  make  all  subordinate  to  the 
principal  effect  in  the  picture.  Dress  has  much  to  do  with  this. 
If  one  is  robed  in  a garment  full  of  strong,  geometrical  figures, 
the  result  may  be  a good  picture  of  the  dress  with  female 
accessory  ; or,  in  other  words,  the  minor  part  of  the  picture 
becomes  more  prominent  than  the  subject. 

As  a rule,  the  light  should  fall  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five 
degrees  upon  the  subject,  and  from  as  near  a northern  sky  as 
possible.  If  the  source  of  light  is  distant,  or  the  skylight  is 
high,  it  is  often  necessary  to  use  a reflector  to  throw  a little 
light  iuto  the  shadows,  which  may  otherwise  be  too  opaque,  and 
thus  render  them  more  transparent.  This  should  be  done  with 
great  moderation,  aud  only  when  absolutely  necessary,  better 
get  transpareney  of  shadow  by  “ timiDg  out  ” than  by  reflectors. 
Many  otherwise  excellent  pictures  are  spoiled  in  this  way. 
The  work  of  one  of  our  most  famous  photographers  is  distinctive 
from  the  almost  audacious  use  of  direct  light,  aud  disuse  of  the 
reflector.  Posing  and  lighting  so  supplement  each  other  that 
I treat  them  together.  Pose  means,  in  a degree,  balance  ; so, 
as  we  place  our  sitter  under  the  light,  the  first  effort  would 
seemingly  be  to  so  pose  or  balance  the  head  as  to  remove  all 
fear  of  the  head  tumbling  off— or,  as  another  puts  it,  rolling  out 
of  the  picture.  Then  so  adjust  the  camera  as  regards  both 
light  and  distance  from  the  subject  as  to  preserve  the 
perspective  of  the  head.  Such  an  element  exists  in  portraiture 
as  well  as  in  architecture,  aud  a distortion  of  perspective  in  the 
huuiau  figure  is  almost  as  disastrous,  although  not  as  apparent, 
as  in  inanimate  nature.  A well-considered  judgment  sho  dd  be 
exercised  in  selecting  the  height  of  the  camera.  As  a general 
guide,  the  camera  may  be  placed  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
head  as  is  occupied  by  a painter  or  artist  when  painting  a 
portrait — usually  on  a perfect  level  with,  or  slightly  below,  the 
subject.  If  the  neck  is  short,  this  habit  adds  a little  height  to 
the  sitter,  and  avoids  the  appearance  of  the  head  sinking  into 
the  body,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  photographs.  The  custom 
with  most  photographers  is  to  place  the  cimera  too  high,  and 
with  this  disastrous  effect.  Of  course,  if  the  neck  is  abnormally 
long,  lowering  the  camera  would  emphasize  the  peculiarity,  aud 
such  a happy  medium  should  be  selected  as  would  avoid  this 
error. 

The  size  of  the  head  iu  the  picture  is,  at  times,  au  important 
question.  In  the  high  foreheads,  long,  thin  faces,  large  heads, 
aud  often  small  bodies,  of  a certain  type  of  American  women, 
the  large  head  is  peculiarly  disastrous  ; aud  yet  it  is  almost  invari- 
ably asked  for  by  this  class  of  sitters.  Probably  the  hope  is  that 
they  may  appear  larger.  The  result  is  usually  a masculine  effect. 
Only  the  round,  full  face  can  bear  the  least  exaggeration  in  size  ; 
hence  young  children  can  often  be  photographed  with  very  large 
heads,  and  to  their  advantage. 

Now',  while  truth  should  be  sought  in  portraiture,  lights  can  be 
so  managed  as  to  temper  justice  with  mercy;  for  the  thin  can  be 
made  plump,  and  the  stout  person  free  from  grossness.  To  secure 
the  first,  an  arrangement  of  light  which  might  he  called  a broad 
Rembrandt  effect  is  the  most  favourable—  viz. , arrange  the  light 
so  as  to  fall  on  the  short  side  of  the  face,  with  the  broad  side  in 
half-tint,  or  shade  ( not  shadow)  , and  let  the  light  come  from  as 
lowr  a point  as  will  retain  the  modelling  or  delicate  forms.  On  the 
Other  hand  our  plump  friend  can  be  placed  in  the  usual  portrait 
light  with  strong  shadows,  and  thus  the  full  moon  be  reduced  to 
the  more  comely  oval.  Hence  we  inay  say  that  all  form  is  defined 
by  means  of  light  aud  shade  ; without  contrast  all  objects  would 
appear  flat.  There  is  no  other  means  of  distisguishing  form  in 
nature  or  portraiture  than  by  light  and  shade — alight  object  is 
contrasted  by  a dark,  and  a dark  by  a light  one. 

It  is  said  that  “ Foolsstep  in  w'here  angels  fear  to  tread ! ” So, 
often,  persons  volunteer  to  accompany  friends  to  the  photo- 
grapher with  the  desigu  of  posing  them,  evidently  thinking  that 
nothing  could  be  easier  or  simpler  than  to  pose  a head,  and  that 
there  was  very  little  to  learn  or  be  taught  on  the  subject ; but, 
if,  as  Mr.  Robinson  says,  we  are  to  judge  by  the  majority  of  spe- 
cimens we  see,  the  art  of  setting  a head  properly  on  its  shoulders 
is  not  given  to  all  men. 

Axioms  in  art  are  often  more  euphonious  than  truthful.  So, 
having  no  rules  or  trustworthy  axioms  for  portraiture,  I may 
summarize  my  few  suggestions  as  follows  : 

1.  Study  both  the  faults  and  grace  of  your  subject,  and  endea- 
vour to  conceal  the  one  and  emphasize  the  other. 

2.  Endeavour  by  the  arrangement  of  light  to  secure  effect. 
Audacity  iu  the  contrasts  of  light  with  shade  is  not  the  unpardon- 
able sin. 


3.  Study  variety  of  both  pose  and  effect.  Mannerism  is  as 
objectionable  in  photography  as  in  any  branch  of  art,  while 
originality  in  treatment  is  as  practicable  and  interesting  as  in 
painting.  A recent  writer  says : “ Our  subjects  and  our  treatment 
of  them  must  be  emphatically  our  own  ; but,  nevertheless,  every 
student  of  art  owes  it  to  himself  to  get  what  help  he  can  from 
the  study  of  the  works  of  the  great  painters  who  have  gone 
before.  His  object  should  be  to  notice,  not  only  how  natural 
appearances  have  been  modified — or,  as  it  is  technically  called, 
treated — by  painters  of  acknowledged  fame,  but  also  why  this 
was  done.  No  artist  who  has  in  him  any  spark  of  originality 
will  directly  repeat  auy  effect  that  has  already  been  painted,  but 
an  earnest  student  can  only  benefit  himself  by  trying,  in  a 
measure,  to  look  at  nature  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
masters  of  his  art. 


THE  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  IMAGE  DURING  DEVE- 
LOPMENT. 

BY  V.  C.  BEAC11.* 

Those  who  commence  the  practice  of  photography  are  frequently 
puzzled  over  the  problem  of  the  proper  development  of  the 
plate,  and  such  questions  as  “ How  am  1 to  tell  when  the  deve- 
lopment is  complete  ? ” What  is  the  proper  time  to  stop  ? ” 
“ How  am  1 to  judge  when  the  details  are  fully  out,  and  to 
know  when  the  plate  has  sufficient  density  ? ” are  heard  on 
every  side. 

With  a view  to  enlighten  those  of  you  who  are  in  need  of 
information  on  these  questions,  1 will  relate  the  manner  of  work- 
ing which  1 have  adopted,  kuowing  that  it  is  not  perfect,  but  at 
at  the  same  time  I have  reason  to  believe  it  may  he  of  some 
benefit. 

By  consulting  the  various  guide  books  relating  to  photography 
much  useful  information  can  be  obtained  regarding  develop- 
ment ; but  how  is  a person  who  never  saw  a plate  developed 
going  to  know  when  to  stop  ? He  is  told,  as  soon  as  the  details 
appear  well  out,  then  to  stop  ; but  he  cannot  judge  correctly  on 
this  point  until  he  has  developed  and  lost  several  plates.  To  his 
mind  the  details  might  be  out  with  the  shadows  all  white,  or 
the  entire  plate  might  be  dark  brown,  and  the  film  one  mass  of 
fog.  Either  case  could  consistently  occur,  and  he  not  be  the 
wiser  as  to  whether  they  were  right  or  not.  Therefore,  it  seems 
to  me  the  study  of  the  appearance  of  the  image  during  develop- 
ment is  of  special  importance  to  beginners,  and  more  specific  de- 
tails regarding  it  should  be  put  iu  our  guide  books. 

Experience  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  book.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  possible  to  give  certain  prominent  hints,  which  are 
sure  to  be  useful  to  any  one.  Having  been  accustomed  to  deve- 
lop, some  years  ago,  under  a liberal  quantity  of  yellow  daylight, 
when  using  the  wet  process,  and  then  experiencing  no  trouble 
whatever  in  quickly  flashing  cut  the  image  under  the  old  iron 
developer,  1 was  naturally  cautious  when  I was  told  that  the 
new  gelatine  plate  would  fog  under  that  brilliant  light,  and  that 
the  development  must  be  carefully  watched,  and  certain  strict 
injunctions  about  admitting  white  light  through  the  crevices  of 
doors,  &c.,  be  heeded.  So  I obtained  some  of  Carbutt’s  ruby 
paper,  and  covered  it  very  carefully  over  my  yellow  window.  I 
was  then  working  under  a great  abundance  of  diffused  red 
light,  which,  accordiug  to  some  of  the  latest  experiments,  must 
have  been  quite  non-actinic,  c aning,  as  it  did,  through  yellow 
and  red  combined. 

To  take  the  exposed  plate  out  from  the  holder,  lay  it  in  the 
tray  (for  I had  always  developed  the  wet  plate  by  holding  it  at 
one  corner  with  my  hand),  and  pour  on  the  prepared  developer 
of  iron  and  oxalate,  seemed  novel  to  me  at  that  time.  I soon 
found  patience  was  a prime  necessity,  and  after  waiting  for  five 
minutes,  the  image  commenced  to  appear.  I imagined  the  ex- 
posure had  been  too  short — that  I had  overrated  the  supposed 
extraordinary  speed  of  the  plate— hence  I added  more  iron.  But 
when  1 had  the  plate  well  developed,  the  question  arose— how 
am  1 to  tell  as  to  its  density  ? The  ordinary  advice  is  to  hold  it 
up  to  a lamp  aud  look  through  it,  but  I was  using  ruby  day- 
light, and  had  no  need  of  it,  and  I found  it  impossible  to  look 
through  the  plate  ; hence  I was  all  at  sea  as  to  density,  aud  only 
judged  from  the  surface  opaqueness  of  the  blacks,  or  what  is 
commonly  termed  high  lights,  that  it  would  be  right  after  fixing. 
xVnd  here  comes  another  uncertain  element  in  gelatine  plates  if 
the  development  has  been  too  short  —the  plate  will  fix  out  too 
thin,  and  the  supposed  intensity  will  disappear.  How  must  we 
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develop  to  know  when  the  plate  will  fix  out  right  ? One  person 
will  tell  you,  continue  the  development  until  you  can  see  a 
greater  portion  of  the  image  on  the  back  of  the  film  when  you 
look  at  it  by  reflected  light  on  the  glass  side. 

I have  found  this  a very  good  guide  in  many  cases,  even 
superior  to  looking  through  by  transmitted  artificial  light,  for 
you  are  certain  then  that  every  portion  of  the  film  that  has  been 
affected  by  the  actinic  light  has  been  acted  upon  by  the  deve- 
loper, and  will  remain  after  the  plate  comes  out  of  the  fixing 
bath. 

You  ask  : — “When  this  condition  is  reached,  what  is  the  sur- 
face appearance  of  the  film  ?”  In  a majority  of  cases,  if  pyro  is 
used  as  a developer — which  is  what  I advise — the  film  will  have 
a slaty-brown  colour  all  over,  not  quite  as  dark  in  the  deep 
shadows  as  in  the  other  portions,  but  it  will  be  perceptible  to  the 
eye.  Furthermore,  the  unexposed  edges  of  the  plate  behind  the 
rabbet  of  the  holder  will  perhaps  be  a very  light  brown.  Much 
depends  upon  the  length  of  the  development  as  to  this  and  the 
quality  of  the  plate.  Ordinarily  the  edges  should  remain  white 
throughout  development,  but  when  they  do  slightly  turn,  you 
need  not  fear  but  what  you  will  turn  out  a handsome,  clear 
negative. 

Another  will  say  : — “You  cannot  judge  this  plate  by  looking 
at  the  back.’’  When  the  whole  surface  of  the  film  is  well 
brought  out,  development  should  cease,  though  it  appeal's  all 
white  on  the  back.  1 have  had  plates  of  which  this  statement 
was  true,  and  have  found  them  more  difficult  to  judge  by  re- 
flected light  regarding  their  density  than  any  other.  Viewing 
by  transmitted  artificial  light  is  here  a necessity,  aud  is  the 
only  way  to  tell  when  the  development  has  been  carried  far 
enough. 

By  holding  the  negative  up  to  a certain  standard  oil  or  gas 
lamp,  distant  about  three  inches,  for  a moment,  the  eye  can 
quickly  judge  whether  there  is  any  solid  detail  in  the  shadows  or 
sufficient  opaqueness  in  the  high  lights  ; and  for  anyone  using 
a brand  of  thickly-coated  plates,  where  diffused  ruby  day  light  is 
preferred  during  development,  I would  advise  the  employment  of 
a lamp,  which  could  be  kept  burning  low,  and  turned  up  only  as 
you  wished  to  examine  the  state  of  the  negative.  By  this  means 
you  can  familiarize  yourself  with  the  appearance  of  the  plate  in 
the  different  stages  of  development,  and  soon  learn  when  to 
stop. 

One  manufacturer  has  told  me  to  continue  the  development, 
in  using  his  plates,  until  the  white  rabbet  edges  of  the  plate 
commenced  to  turn  slightly,  reasoning  that  all  the  detail  that  it 
was  possible  to  bring  out  was  out  at  that  stage,  regardless  of  the 
appearance  of  the  back  of  the  film.  I found  this  a good  guide, 
but  by  continuing  the  development  further,  though  the  surface 
appeared  quite  dark,  I obtained  a negative  more  dense  and  just 
as  clear. 

It  takes  some  expeiience  to  tell  by  the  ruby  light  as  it  is  re- 
flected upon  the  negative  in  the  developing  tray,  whether  the 
details  fully  appear  on  the  surface,  for  the  reason  that  the  light 
itself  is  so  poor  in  illuminating  power.  Consequently,  beginners 
are  often  deceived. 

The  moment  the  prominent  objects  appear  to  be  fully  out, 
the  plate  is  at  ouce  removed,  and,  after  fixing,  the  operator  is 
disappointed  at  finding  so  much  that  is  missing.  My  experience 
is  that  it  is  better  to  have  the  image  appear  at  least  one- 
third  darker  by  the  ruby  light  than  you  think  it  ought  to,  in 
order  to  secure  a good  negative  afterwards.  Sometimes  we  are 
deceived  by  the  apparent  turning  of  the  rabbet  lines  on  the 
edges,  which  is  really  due  to  the  reflection  of  the  red  light  from 
the  sensitive  film,  and  to  the  red  colour  of  the  developer. 

In  the  development  of  paper  negatives,  it  seems  to  be  much 
easier  to  tell  by  the  surface  appearance  when  it  is  time  to  stop, 
for  we  have  a white  background,  as  it  were,  similar  to  the  effect 
of  a ground  or  opal  glass  behind  a transparency,  which  tends  to 
bring  out  more  the  delicate  details  in  the  shadows,  causing  them 
to  be  more  easily  seen  than  with  the  ordinary  plate.  Further- 
more, the  coating  of  the  sensitive  film  on  the  paper  is  thinner 
than  that  usually  put  on  glass,  and  as  the  developer  acts  upon 
both  sides  of  the  film  at  once,  through  the  paper  on  one  side,  and 
direct  on  the  other,  a considerable  portion  of  the  prominent 
details  of  the  picture  can  be  seen  by  looking  upon  the  back  of 
the  paper  by  reflected  light  when  the  development  is  completed. 
1 he  developor  also  acts  very  evenly  upon  the  paper.  There  is 
no  danger  of  air-bells  or  frilling,  and  it  is  remarkable  with  what 
case  and  safety  from  four  to  half-a-dozen  or  more  negatives  can 
be  developed  in  one  tray,  with  one  developer  at  a time. 

(Supposing  from  ten  to  fifteen  instantaneous  exposures  have 


been  made  in  one  day,  aud  it  is  desired  to  develop  them  rapidly, 
cutoff  half-a-dozen  sheets  at  a time  and  immerse  them,  one  by 
one,  over  each  other  in  a pan  of  water,  then  turn  the  film  sides 
up,  drain  off  the  water,  and  pour  on  the  developer — weak  in  the 
alkali,  increasing  it  by  degrees  until  the  development  starts. 
You  have  the  whole  matter  then  under  your  control,  and  can 
examine  each  negative  as  leisurely  as  if  you  were  toning,  and  you 
have  plenty  of  time  to  manipulate  the  developer  to  obtain  any 
effects  you  desire.  It  was  not  until  I actually  tried  it  that  I 
realised  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  be  obtained  in  deve- 
loping these  paper  negatives. 

I made  three  successive  exposures  on  the  same  object,  using 
the  smallest  stop,  giving  exposures  of  five,  ten,  and  twenty 
seconds,  developing  all  in  one  developer  in  one  tray.  I com- 
menced by  using  a small  amount  of  alkali,  and  when  the  twenty- 
second  negative  was  finished  I added  more  alkali,  and  brought  up 
the  other  two  to  good  density.  I was,  therefore,  surprised  and 
delighted  to  notice  the  latitude  allowable.  Paper  negatives  can 
be  dried  very  easily,  so  as  to  leave  as  smooth  a surface  as  glass, 
after  the  hypo  has  been  eliminated,  by  first  putting  a drop  of 
any  kind  of  oil  on  the  glass  aud  apparently  rubbing  it  off  clean 
with  a piece  of  cloth  or  paper,  then  laying  upon  this  prepared 
surface,  face  down,  the  negative,  pressing  out  the  air -bells  with 
the  finger,  or  squeegeeing  the  back  with  a velvet  rubber  squeegee, 
leaving  the  negative  to  dry.  In  place  of  glass,  hard  rubber  can 
be  used  without  oil. 

Both  sides  of  the  glass  or  rubber  can  be  utilized.  When  dry, 
the  negative  is  seized  at  one  corner  with  the  fingers,  and  pulled 
or  peeled  off  the  glass.  It  presents  a beautifully  polished  surface, 
which  will  remain  until  the  paper  is  either  oiled  or  mounted.  1 
have  one  or  two  specimens  to  show  you.  I have  recently  experi- 
mented further  with  developing  with  two  solutions.  I put  two 
plate3  in  a solution  of  pyro,  four  grains  to  the  ounce,  for  three 
minutes,  then  poured  back  into  the  graduate,  putting  on  the 
alkali.  When  the  development  was  complete,  the  plate  was  too 
thin  in  the  high-lights,  so  1 poured  off  the  alkali,  washed  the 
plates  with  water,  and  put  on  the  original  pyro  solution, 
strengthened  up  to  about  eight  grains  to  the  ounce.  I simply 
let  the  plates  soak  in  this  pyro  solution  for  half-an-hour,  aud,  to 
my  surprise,  the  density  had  greatly  increased,  and  1 obtained 
two  soft,  clear  negatives.  This  experiment  leads  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  in  developing  with  two  solutions,  it  is  better  to  soak 
the  negatives  for  two  or  three  minutes  in  a very  strong  pyro 
solution — as  much  as  twelve  grains  to  the  ounce — than  a weaker 
one. 

But  in  case  sufficient  density  is  not  obtained  after  the  alkali 
has  acted  in  bringing  out  the  image,  wc  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  it  can  be  produced,  without  in  the  least  fogging 
the  plate,  by  simply  soaking  the  latter  for  a long  time  afterwards 
in  the  pyro  solution.  We  thus  have  a means,  perfectly  under 
control,  of  improving  the  negative  and  rectifying  the  errors 
which  might  have  been  made  during  the  first  part  of  the  deve- 
lopment. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  development  of  the  negative 
is  to  me,  as  1 know  it  must  be  to  every  sincere  amateur,  the 
most  fascinating  part  of  our  work.  Under,  or  too  short,  develop- 
ment is  usually  the  difficulty  beginners  have  to  contend  with. 
My  advice  to  them  is,  commence  with  a weak  alkali  solution  ; in- 
crease it  as  is  necessary ; and  take  plenty  of  time  to  bring  out  the 
picture  ; you  will  then,  allowing  that  the  exposures  have  been 
within  bounds,  undoubtedly  succeed. 


THE  DROP  SHUTTER. 

BY  1’IIOFESSOR  LAUDY.* 

I propose  to  speak  on  a very  familiar  subject,  that  is  so  well 
known  that  it  seems  almost  idle  occupation  to  explaiu  anything 
relating  to  iustantaneous  exposures  and  the  intervals  of  time. 
The  every-day  world  uses  language  after  its  own  fashion,  and 
with  little  reflection  and  less  science,  often  transfers  the  same 
term  to  different  objects,  from  a fancied  similarity,  which  has 
little,  if  any,  foundation.  Many  errors  and  inaccuracies  are  to 
be  found  in  every  occupation  in  life,  and  especially  so  is  the 
word  instantaneous  as  used  in  photography.  It  is  simply  a 
conventional  term  to  express  an  interval  of  time  without  stating 
what  that  interval  may  be.  In  every-day  discourse  the  word  is 
used  to  express  something  rapid,  not  stopping  to  reason  out  a 
conclusion  or  qualify  it,  but  using  it  in  an  automatic  manner, 
the  result  of  past  experiences. 
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What,  then,  is  instantaneous  ? The  definition  found  in  Web- 
ster is  adequate  enough  for  all  uses  in  daily  life,  and  reads  as 
follows  : — “ A part  of  duration  in  which  we  perceive  no  succes- 
sion, or  the  part  that  occupies  the  time  of  a single  thought.”  As 
thoughts  are  always  accompanied  with  impression,  and  that  in- 
terval cannot  be  less  than  one-eighth  of  a second  to  produce  upon 
the  retina  an  image  of  external  objects,  the  definition  requires 
more  time  than  is  usually  occupied  in  making  photographs  of 
moving  objects. 

This  analytical  definition  is  simply  one  of  judgment.  What 
we  want  is  the  synthesis  that  builds  up  and  gives  you  an  idea  of 
the  word  and  meaning.  The  word  instant  is  from  the  Latin  (I 
am  present)  ; and  instantaneous  therefore  means  a part  of  time 
of  small  intervals.  There  are  three  intervals : Temporary,  Natu- 
ral, and  National. 

The  first  is  a part  of  time  immediately  preceding  another  ; the 
second  relates  to  cause  and  effects  ; and  the  third,  not  a real 
interval,  but  a point  which  the  mind  conceives  to  exist  before. 
The  word  instantaneous,  as  used  iu  physical  measurements, 
relates  to  extremely  small  intervals — from  a second  to  the 
millionth  part— and  in  this  connection  is  all  that  may  be  desired, 
and  has  a near  approach  to  a proper  application  ; aud  as  I hope 
to  explain  by  some  brief  statement  of  measurements  that  are 
used  by  physicists,  how  these  small  intervals  are  expressed.  Any 
attempt  to  express  fractions  of  a second  must  be  made  in  a way 
that  our  limited  conceptions  of  figures  may  comprehend,  and  be 
able  to  judge  of  an  interval  of  time  that  lies  within  a certain 
limit. 

All  our  measurements  of  time  or  dimensions  are  relative,  with- 
out which  all  figures  fail  to  convey  an  idea.  The  astronomer 
states  the  distance  of  stars,  not  in  miles,  but  tells  you  they  are 
so  many  times  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth.  The 
physicist  measures  a wave  of  light,  and  expresses  its  length  for 
a certain  ray  at  of  an  inch,  and  tells  you  that  the  undula- 

tions to  produce  violet  light  are  727  millions  of  millions  in  a 
second. 

Further  experiment  gives  the  duration  of  the  electric  dis- 
charge at  -jotWo  a second.  Thus  the  electric  discharge,  as 
compared  with  the  figures  in  light,  cannot  be  called  instanta- 
neous, for  it  has  a longer  duration  than  light,  however  small  that 
fraction  may  be.  To  go  still  farther  into  motion  and  time,  mole- 
cular physicists  gives  figures  that  would  require  light  ages  to 
catch  up  to.  Prof.  Crookes  says  that  if  we  take  a bulb  13'5  c.m. 
in  diameter,  it  contains  more  than  1,000,000,000,000,000,000, 
000,000  molecules.  Now,  when  that  bulb  is  exhausted  to  a 
millionth,  we  still  have  a trillion  molecules  in  the  bulb.*  These 
figures  the  mind  cannot  conceive  of,  and  it  is  not  important 
that  it  should,  as  they  are  only  used  as  a basis  of  minute  calcu- 
lation. In  all  these  cases  there  has  been  uf  e 1 either  time  or 
dimensions  as  a relative  term. 

Now,  when  we  come  to  divide  or  speak  of  the  hundredth  part 
of  a second,  as  compared  with  these  figures  given  above,  the 
most  rapid  animate  objects  are  comparatively  at  rest.  We 
speak  of  a negative  taken  with  a certain  size  diaphragm,  and  the 
time  is  stated  in  so  many  seconds  or  minutes.  This  is  under- 
stood by  all  for  the  reason  that  we  have  qualified  by  stating  the 
unit,  which  is  familiar  to  every  one.  When  the  exposure  is  less 
than  a second,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  know  the  speed  of  ex- 
posers, and  then  express  the  time  in  a definite  fraction.  When 
the  word  instantaneous  is  used,  unless  the  fraction  is  expressed, 
it  is  as  indefinite  as  shortly,  soon,  perhaps,  by-and-by,  &c.,  as  is 
used  in  ordinary  language. 

Let  us  try  and  at  once  abandon  such  terms  as  were  formerly 
used  before  the  introduction  of  gelatine  plates,  and  replace  them 
with  expressions  which  are  individually  distinct,  and  distin- 
guished by  some  quality.  I might  add  that  I think  there  is 
hardly  a word  used  in  photography  which  more  urgently  calls 
for  a substitute  than  instantaneous. 

I submit  this  for  the  careful  consideration  of  members  of  this 
Society,  and  I hope  your  attention  may  be  excited  to  this  im- 
portant subject,  for,  as  photographers,  we  have  a particular 
interest  to  use  intelligent  and  practical  terms  of  expression.  I 
have  noticed  with  pleasure  that  some  of  the  leading  photographic 
journals  have  ventured  to  use  “ so-called  instantaneous,”  show- 
ing that  the  term  is  taken  with  a great  deal  of  faith,  and  carries 
with  it  a ray  of  suspicion,  if  not  ridicule.  Whatever  doubts  may 
exist  on  the  use  of  the  term,  there  can  at  all  events  be  no  dis- 
pute that  the  word  instantaneous,  as  used  in  photography,  is  a 
misnomer.  A question,  therefore,  now  arises  of  great  moment, 

* Phil.  Mag.,  vol.  3G,  page  HI. 


namely,  what  can  be  used  in  place  of  instantaneous  ? I will  not 
venture  to  propose  a name  this  evening,  as  the  views  I have 
advanced  are  only  preliminary,  aud  will  be  treated  of  more  fully 
at  another  time. 

My  apology  for  having  introduced  this  digression,  which, 
though  adding  nothing  to  the  strength  of  the  argument,  may  be 
useful  as  illustrating,  and  thereby  enable  others  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  methods  of  determining,  small  intervals.  The 
determination  of  small  intervals  of  time  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  investigators  for  many  years. 

rlo  be  concluded. 


$ rncfcbmgs  of  Socutus. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

A meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  26th  ult., 
C.  Heinrich  Thinks  in  the  chair-. 

A.  Cowan  exhibited  a model  of  his  new  “ Levelling  and  Sett- 
ing Machine,”  whereby  freshly-coated  emulsion  plates  traversed 
a refrigerating  tunnel  on  two  cords  working  over  a series  of 
wheels.  In  the  larger  machine,  as  in  the  model,  the  cord  was  in 
one  piece,  which  necessitated  only  a single  join,  and  by  suitably 
splicing  the  strands,  no  uneven-set  plates  had  been  found.  Mr. 
Cowan  recommended  keeping  the  ice  in  bars,  with  provision  for 
the  water  to  pass  below,  which  he  found  more  economical. 

J.  Barker  drew  attention  to  a couple  of  cabinet  mounts  of  a 
light  colour,  the  surfaces  of  which  were  imperfect,  and  led  him 
to  suspect  this  as  a cause  of  fading.  A sample  of  chocolate 
mounts  stored  under  the  same  conditions  had  not  changed. 

The  Chairman  and  others  were  of  opinion  that  the  marks  in 
question  were  due  to  a fungoid  growth  accelerated  by  damp. 

The  following  question  was  then  read : — “ What  is  the 
simplest  form  of  artificial  light  suitable  for  taking  portraits  in 
an  ordinary  room  of  an  evening  ? ” 

W.  E.  Debenham  said  that  magnesium  was  the  simplest. 
Nothing  was  better  than  an  electric  light,  but  the  installation 
was  expensive.  Pyrotechnic  mixtures  containine  arsenic  gave 
off  highly  poisonous  gases,  and  were  therefore  bad. 

A.  Cowan  had  seen  Mr.  Brittlebank  take  very  good  pictures 
with  six  strands  of  magnesium  wire. 

W.  E.  Debenham  had  succeeded  very  well  with  the  magnesium 
powder,  and  he  also  spoke  of  photographing  interiors  of  mines 
with  twenty  to  fifty  strands  of  wire  arranged  on  a couple  of 
sheets  of  tin. 

The  Chairman  described  Dr.  Fol’s  plan  of  photographing  some 
caves  in  Egypt.  He  used  two  magnesium  lamps,  and  flashed  the 
light  on  the  walls  at  short  intervals. 

W.  H.  Harrison  detailed  some  of  his  experiences  in  photo- 
graphing with  magnesium  ; He  had  used  two  lamps,  but  these 
gave  hard  shadows.  He  then  constructed  an  arrangement  similar 
to  that  shown  in  the  diagram,  which  was  supported  on  a table  in 


order  to  obtain  a high-light.  He  usually  put  a thimblefull  of 
sand  and  another  of  magnesium  into  the  cup  for  each  exposure  ; 
the  exact  quantity,  however,  would  have  to  be  determined  by 
practice.  The  plan  answered  perfectly,  and  it  did  not  matter 
whether  he  let  the  powder  through  slowly,  or  fast,  as  it  depended 
entirely  upon  the  am  >unt  of  magnesium  used.  There  was  no 
difficulty  iu  getting  a flame  a yard  and  a-half  long  by  this  means. 

A discussion  followed  regarding  the  methods  of  burning 
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magnesium,  and  it  was  generally  considered  that  the  result 
would  be  the  same  in  either  case,  whether  a large  quantity  was 
burnt  at  once,  or  a similar  quantity  spread  over  a longer  period. 
It  was,  however,  pointed  out  by  Mr.  L'ebeuhaui  that  there  were 
advantages  in  the  former  plan,  on  account  of  the  comparative 
absence  of  smoke  during  the  period  of  exposure. 


Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the 
Memorial  Hall,  Albert  Square,  on  Thursday,  November  12th, 
Arthur  Coventry,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed, 
after  which  the  following  were  elected  members: — J.  Hall 
Brooks,  A.  H.  Hall,  Montague  B.  Copeland,  J.  W.  Young,  and 
John  J.  Arnold. 

The  President  said  the  subject  for  discussion  was  “ Defects 
in  Gelatino-Bromide  Plates,”  and  asked  those  who  had  any 
defective  plates  to  bring  them  forward.  He  (the  president)  ex- 
hibited several  home-made  plates  in  which  distinct  straight  lines 
across  were  visible  much  thinner  than  the  other  part  of  the 
plate.  These,  he  said,  were  due  to  the  moving  of  the  plate  before 
the  emulsion  was  properly  set.  On  one  of  the  plates  there  was 
a transparent  line  at  the  edge.  The  emulsion  in  this  case  was 
partly  congealed,  and  a smaller  quantity  of  bromide  of  silver  in 
the  defective  portion  of  the  film.  He  had  observed  the  same 
defect  in  commercial  plates,  but,  perhaps,  not  so  decided. 

J.  Schofield  wished  to  have  the  experience  of  others  in  the 
matter  of  backing  plates.  He  had  some  curious  experiences,  one 
of  which  was,  that  when  using  a backing  composed  of  burnt 
sienna  and  water,  he  had  applied  it  in  a very  moist,  or  what 
might  be  said  a wet  state,  just  before  the  plates  were  put  in  the 
dark-slides,  and  before  the  backing  had  hai  time  to  dry,  he  had 
noticed  that  where  the  backing  had  been  so  applied  the  plate 
developed  with  a thin  image  ; but  the  backing  not  being  carried 
to  the  extreme  edges  of  the  plate  by  an  irregular  line,  that  por- 
tion unbacked  developed  beautifully  dense,  and  the  irregular  line 
of  backing  could  be  observed  in  the  finished  plate  by  full  and 
deficient  density.  He  had  observed  this  effect  in  more  than  one 
kind  of  plate,  but  he  had  also  observed  the  absence  of  it  in  others, 
and  had  purposely  tried  the  experiment  to  produce  it  at  will,  but 
had  not  been  successful.  Mr.  Schofield  called  attention  to  some 
plates  he  exhibited  some  years  ago  to  which  he  had  applied  a 
wetted  gum  ticket  on  the  back,  and  which,  when  developed, 
showed  the  outline  of  the  ticket  by  the  thinness  of  the  film 
opposite  that  spot  on  which  the  ticket  had  been  fixed. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  he  remembered  the  circumstance, 
but  had  not  been  troubled  with  this  difficulty  for  years,  and  now 
used  the  tickets  in  the  manner  described. 

J.  Greatoiiex  said  that  a short  time  ago  he  was  called  upon 
to  take  a few  photographs,  and  in  the  hurry  had  not  time  to  dry 
the  backing,  which  was  black  varnish,  having  turpentine  as  a 
solvent  medium ; the  plates  were  put  in  the  slides  before  the 
varnish  was  dry,  and  no  ill  effects  were  produced  ; notwithstand- 
ing, he  understood  turpentine  to  be  very  deleterious  to  gelatino- 
bromide  films. 

The  Chairman  said  in  that  case  there  appeared  to  be  as  much 
moisture  in  the  dark-slide  as  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Schofield’s 
backed  plates. 

Allan  Garnett  said  he  had  found  commercial  plates  in  which 
the  emulsion  had  run  in  streaks  over  the  back,  and  which  often 
settled  in  a strong  line,  producing  a corresponding  thin  mark  in 
the  finished  negative. 

J.  S.  Pollitt  said  he  accounted  lor  this  in  the  following 
way: — It  was  admitted  that  a plate  which  had  been  slower  in 
drying  was  less  sensitive  than  those  more  quickly  dried,  and 
where  the  emulsion  had  run  over  the  back  the  corresponding 
portion  of  the  film  would  be  slower  in  drying  than  the  rest,  there- 
fore, would  be  less  sensitive,  and  consequently  develop  thinner. 

S.  D.  McKellen  said  he  would  like  to  ask  if  dull  brown  paper 
was  not  as  effective  as  a backing  in  optical  contact  with  the  plate. 
He  said  he  had  taken  some  trouble  in  this  matter,  and  when  look- 
ing into  a plain  sheet  of  glass,  no  particular  reflections  were  visi- 
ble, but  when  the  back  was  coated  with  varnish  or  other  medium 
in  optical  contact,  the  reflections  were  greater. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  that  was  not  an  analogous  case  ; 
we  had  then  the  front  surface  to  contend  with. 

T.  Si  hofield  said  the  best  medium  he  had  found  for  back- 
ing plates  was  a paste  sold  at  the  india-rubber  stores  ; it  could  be 
obtained  in  black,  brown,  or  yellow. 

F.  Wood  said  he  would  like  to  kniwif  it  was  necessary  to 


back  plates  at  all ; he  had  not  found  much  necessity  for  so 
doing. 

It.  Atherton  said  probably  he  used  very  thick  or  dense  films, 
in  which  case  it  was  less  important  to  back  them. 

J.  Pollitt  said  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  backing  his  gela- 
tiue  plates  for  a long  time,  and  could  speak  to  the  absolute 
necessity  for  so  doing  in  many  cases ; he  never  took  the  trouble 
to  dry  the  backing,  frequently  dabbing  the  moist  medium  on  the 
back  as  he  put  them  in  his  slides  ; and,  moreover,  it  was  usual 
for  him  to  apply  the  backing  in  portions  of  the  plate  only,  as,  for 
instauce,  when  he  knew  a certain  church  window  would  occupy 
the  centre  of  his  plate,  he  simply  applied  the  backing  to  that 
particular  portion,  and  had  never  experience!  the  slightest  un- 
evenness in  density,  as  had  been  described  by  Schofield.  He 
used  a mixture  of  brown  umber  and  glycerine  ; sometimes  it 
would  not  be  dry  for  two  or  three  days.  He  thought,  perhaps, 
Schofield’s  plates  must  be  in  a state  of  premature  decom- 
position, aud  the  damp  on  the  back  might  have  accelerated  the 
decomposition,  aud  could  account  for  it  in  no  other  way.  Mr. 
Pollitt  said  that  by  backing  his  plates  he  was  now  able  to  get 
better  results  than  a short  time  ago  he  ever  expected,  and  men- 
tioned several  instances  where  the  backing  had  prevented  blur- 
ring in  church  windows  on  plates  that  had  been  exposed  two, 
three,  and  four  hours. 

The  Chairman  said,  on  the  subject  of  halation,  there  were  two 
different  effects,  one  caused  by  reflection,  and  the  other  by  lateral 
development.  This  might  be  noticed  in  many  plates  where  the 
sky  occupied  the  top  portion  of  a plate.  The  extreme  edge  of  the 
plate,  notwithstanding  it  had  been  protected  from  light  by  the 
rabbet  of  the  dark-slide,  nearly  always  showed  a dark  deposit, 
this  effect  not  being  noticed  in  the  bottom  part  of  the  plate, 
which  was  equally  [ r otected  by  the  rabbet  of  the  dark-slide  ; 
because  the  light  admitted  to  the  foreground  of  the  picture  w.  s 
not  so  intense,  there  lateral  development  would  not  take  place  to 
the  same  effect  as  the  portion  near  the  sky.  The  same  effect  is 
produced  when  the  fine  branches  of  trees  are  jerking  up  into  a 
bright  sky. 

Mr.  Pollitt  said,  providing  the  films  are  of  sufficient  thick- 
ness, and  a backing  be  used,  there  would  be  little  objection  in 
such  a case  ; but  where  the  films  weie  thin,  a filling-up,  as  stated 
by  the  Chairman,  was  often  the  result. 

S.  Garnet  said  he  had  been  experimenting  with  paper  nega- 
tives of  late,  and,  although  it  was  stated  they  were  not  subject 
to  halation,  he  had  been  troubled  with  it  quite  as  much  as  with 
glass  plates,  and  mentioned  an  instance  in  point. 

Mr.  Pollitt  said  this  was  contrary  to  his  experience  in  paper 
negative  work. 

To  which  the  President  replied  in  favour  of  the  theory  of 
lateral  development. 

J Pollitt  said  the  experience  of  Mr.  Garnet  was  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  own,  so  far  as  he  had  worked  paper  negatives. 

J.  Kershaw  exhibited  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Wilson  and 
Co.,  of  Aberdeen,  six  very  beautiful  sea  ships,  with  boats,  in 
full  sail,  in  which  the  finest  ropes,  &c.,  were  mo3t  distinctly 
shown  against  a bright  sky,  not  the  faintest  trace  of  halation 
being  visible.  These  were  taken  by  means  of  a “ Kershaw  ” 
instantaneous  shutter. 

The  Chairman  said  they  were  a good  proof  of  the  possibility 
to  produce  pictures  without  halation,  and  they  were  quite  as 
free  from  it  as  if  they  had  been  produced  on  ground  glass. 

A general  discussion  then  took  place  on  the  best  fog-removing 
solutions,  and  various  formula;  were  given,  the  most  generally 
adopted  being  alum  and  citric  acid,  or  alum  and  hydrochloric 
acid. 

C.  Greatorex  asked  for  a formula  for  good  varnish,  suit- 
able for  transparencies  for  the  lantern  ; he  had  tried  almost 
every  known  commercial  sample,  and  whilst  some  were  too  long 
in  drying,  others  were  not  transparent  enough. 

Mr.  Wood  said  Canada  balsam  in  ether  was  the  best  he  had 
used  ; and,  after  various  other  samples  and  formula;  had  been 
given, 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  he  rarely  varnished  his  lantern 
transparencies  ; he  usually  made  them  by  the  collodio- bromide 
process,  and  coated  them  with  albumen,  and  coagulated  it  after- 
wards by  heat. 

C.  Greatorex  said  he  had  used  Cauada  balsam  in  turpen- 
tine, and  it  took  weeks  to  diy. 

F.  Wood  said  the  varnish  made  of  Canada  balsam  aud  ether 
dried  in  a few  seconds. 

J.  Rainor  showeda  negative  of  an  interior  where  the  windows 
were  produced  as  a n egative. 
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The  Chairman  said  this  was  due  to  the  reversed  action  of 

liglit. 

The  lateness  of  the  evening  prevented  any  farther  discussion, 
and  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  would  be 
“ Development  of  Gelatino-Bromide  Plates.” 

The  second  meeting  this  season  of  the  Lantern  Section  took 
place  on  Wednesday,  the  25th  inst.,  at  the  Memorial  Hall, 
Albert  Square,  when  about  400  members  and  friends  were  pre- 
sent, under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  W.  I.  Chadwick,  who  said  that 
making  good  lantern  transparencies  was  one  of  the  most  difficult 
branches  in  photography,  for  many  amateurs  who  excelled  in 
producing  paper  photographs  failed  entirely  at  this  class  of  work. 
The  slides,  which  had  been  sent  iu  two  days  previously,  com- 
plying with  conditions  that  they  were  to  be  of  the  standard  size 
(3j-  inches  square),  with  two  white  tickets  affixed  at  the  top 
corners  on  the  face  side,  accompanied  by  a list  of  names  of  sub- 
ject and  process  by  which  they  were  produced,  amounted  to 
about  160.  Amongst  those  deserving  special  mention  were  a few 
by  J.  W.  Leigh,  produced  on  gelatine-albumen  plates, 
characterized  by  fineness  of  grain  and  freedom  from  fog.  Next 
came  a beautiful  series  by  Mr.  Edwards,  prepared  on  collodio- 
bromide  plates,  the  fine  artistic  composition  of  the  subjects 
being  marred  in  many  cases  by  the  unshapely  mounting. 

Mr.  Storold  exhibited  three  photographs  of  a waterfall  and 
bridge  in  Yorkshire,  copied  from  74  by  5 negatives. 

Otto  Muth  then  showed  a large  collection  of  pictures 
taken  during  the  last  summer — “ Holiday  Rambles  in  Various 
Parts  of  England.”  These  were  all  produced  on  wet  collodion 
plates,  camera  printed,  and  toned  with  gold  and  platinum. 
They  were  bright  and  vigorous  without  being  hard,  and  uni- 
formly good. 

After  all  the  members’  slides  had  been  shown,  a series  were 
exhibited  by  H.  S.  Starnes,  produced  by  agelatino  aceto-chloride 
process,  which  that  gentlemau  has  recently  published,  and  is 
still  working  at,  with  a view  to  further  improvements.  It  is 
only  just  to  say  the  slides  exhibited  a variety  of  colours,  which, 
it  is  understood,  can  be  produced  at  will  : and  the  fineness  of 
texture  or  absence  of  grain,  and  the  transparency  in  the  shadows, 
was  appreciated. 

J.  G.  Jones  was  the  lanternist  for  the  evening.  The  disc  was 
sixteen  feet  diameter,  the  lenses  used  being  nine-inch  focus,  of 
the  siugle  achromatic  form,  with  a diaphragm  in  front ; the  light 
was  bright  without  being  dazzling. 

The  next  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  Thurs- 
day, December  10,  at  which  there  will  be  a demonstration  of 
“Developing  Gelatino-Bromide  Plates,”  and  a geneial  discussion 
on  the  subject  ; and  the  next  Lantern  Meeting  will  take  place 
December  23. 


Birmingham  Photographic  Society. 

The  first  annual  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  November  -2Cth, 
the  chair  being  taken  by  the  President,  who  gave  his  address. 

The  Hon.  Sec.  read  a letter  from  \Y.  J . Harrison,  resigning 
his  position  as  Vice-president  of  the  Society,  but  a resolution 
was  passed  that  Mr.  Harrison  be  asked  to  withdraw  his  resig- 
nation. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  yeir  then  took  place, 
with  the  following  results  : — 

President — Dr.  Norris. 

Vice-Presidents — Dr.  J.  C.  Huxley,  and  W.  J.  Harrison. 

Treasurer  - G.  M.  Iliff. 

Honorary  Secretary— \V . J.  Joyner,  and  B.  Karleese. 

Librarian — E.  J.  Cox. 

Council — J.  P.  Healon,  J.  H.  Pickard,  J.  Lewis,  H.  Lucas, 
R.  P.  Taylor,  S.  Delicate,  F.  Birkett,  and  E.  Middleton. 

In  the  report,  the  Council  congratulated  the  members  on  the 
progress  of  the  Society  since  its  inauguration  in  April  of  the 
present  year.  The  members  and  associates  now  number  92. 

The  custodian  of  the  albums  and  exchange  portfolio  reported 
that  the  portfolio  had  been  well  patronised.  Since  its  com- 
mencement a few  months  ago,  one  hundred  and  fifty-three 
prints  have  been  subscribed. 

Dr.  Norris  s Presidential  address  was  the  more  interesting 
from  the  fact  that  he  is  one  of  the  oldest  workers  iu  photograph v, 
his  acquaintance  with  art  commencing  somewhere  about  184*8. 
At  that  time  the  photographers  in  Birmingham  could  be  counted 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  a contrast  when  compared  with 
numbers  at  the  present  time.  In  1850  he  took  out  a patent  for 


the  production  of  collodion  dry  plates,  but  they  have  been  super- 
seded by  the  present  gelatine  film.  In  conclusion,  the  Doctor 
ottered  a donation  to  the  Library  of  his  work,  “ Pathology  of 
the  Blood,”  which  is  illustrated  by  means  of  photo  micrography. 


Cambridge  University  Photographic  Club. 

A meeting  of  the  above  Club  was  held  in  Emmanuel  College  on 
the  21st  inst.,  when  an  exhibition  of  photographs  was  held. 
About  forty  prints  and  negatives  were  shown,  of  distinctly  good 
quality.  Among  other  business  transacted  by  the  Club,  it  was 
decided  that  it  should  be  affiliated  with  the  Camera  Club. 

A paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Jen  kin,  of  Trinity,  on  the  Eastman 
process,  which  was  evidently  interesting  to  the  members  present. 


Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the  Free 
Library,  on  Thursday,  November  2Gtb,  the  President,  J.  H.  Day, 
in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  raised  a question  of  having  a studio  in  the 
centre  of  the  city  for  the  use  of  members. 

The  matter  was  seconded  by  the  President,  and  supported  by 
Messrs.  Ellerbeck,  Kirby,  and  Banner.  A discussion  arose  on 
this  subject,  and  members  were  invited  ti  hand  in  their  names 
as  subscribers  to  the  scheme  ; and  twenty-one  names  were  at 
once  handed  in,  and  the  matter  stood  over  for  further  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Watts  and  Mr.  Hartley  seconded  a proposal,  that  a cer- 
tain number  of  Camera  Club  tickets  be  applied  for  the  use  of 
the  members.  This  resolution  was  carried. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  annual  report. 

The  next  business  was  the  election  of  officers  for  next  year, 
as  follows  : — 

President — P.  H.  Phillips. 

Vice-Presidents — E.  Twigge  and  G.  H.  Rutter. 

Treasurer — J.  H.  T.  Ellerbeck. 

Members  of  Council — A.  W.  Beer  (who  declined  the  President’s 
post),  J.  H.  Day  (ex- President),  and  J.  W.  Kirby,  F.  T.  Paul, 
B.  Boothroyd,  and  W.  Rogers  ( vice  41  r.  Forrest  resigned). 

These  nominations  were  unanimously  confirmed,  as  was 
also  the  re-appointment  of  H.  Norwood  Atkins  as  Honorary 
Secretary. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  revised  rules  for  the  next  year’s 
competition  as  proposed  by  the  Council  at  a meeting  held  on  the 
23rd  inst. 

I.  That  pictures  for  competition  be  sent  in  not  later  than 
half-past  six  p.m.  on  the  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  Association 
in  October,  addressed  to  the  Honorary  Secretary.  That  the 
Judges  award  the  prizes  during  the  following  week,  in  writing, 
and  that  the  Secretary  advise  the  winners  at  once ; the  prizes  to 
be  handed  to  them  at  the  November  meeting. 

I I.  That  each  picture  shall  bear  a private  mitk  or  motto  only, 
and  be  accompanied  by  an  envelope  bearing  a similar  mark  or 
motto  outside,  and  containing  within  the  proper  name  and 
address  of  the  competitor. 

III.  That  the  subjects  for  the  annual  competition  be  chosen 
by  the  Council,  and  announced  to  each  member  at  the  November 
meeting. 

IV.  That  the  certificates  of  honour  and  prizes  be  awarded  by 
three  Judges,  to  be  selected  by  the  Council. 

V.  That  each  picture  for  competition  or  for  exhibition  be 
mounted  on  a separate  mount  of  any  size  deemed  suitable  by 
the  exhibitor. 

VI.  That  only  one  picture  be  submitted  by  any  member  for 
competition  in  each  subject. 

VII.  That  the  competing  pictures  must  have  been  taken 
during  the  year  preceding  the  adjudication  of  the  certificate  or 
prize,  and  that  the  development,  printing,  toning,  and  clouds  (if 
any)  must  have  been  the  bona-fide  work  of  the  competitor. 

VIII.  That  a c rtificata  of  honour  and  prize  be  given  to  the 
producer  of  the  best  picture  illustrative  of  each  subject. 

IX.  That  all  exhibits  become  the  property  of  ttie  Associa- 
tion. 

X.  That  a competition  in  lantern  slides  be  inaugurated  at 
the  March  meeting,  each  exhibitor  sending  in  three  slides  on 
the  evening  of  the  meeting  in  that  month,  the  successful 
exhibitor  receiving  a prize,  ;.n  1 all  the  slides  becoming  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Association. 

The  judges  handed  in  the  pictures  of  the  late  competition 
and  gave  their  awards  as  follows  : — “ Cottage  Door,”  Percy  G’ 
Hall  ; “Rocky  Shore,’’  Paul  Lange  ; “Animal  Study,”  W.  H* 
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Kirkby  ; “Marine,”  W.  P.  Riley  ; “ Farmyard,”  Percy  G.  Hall ; 
“Instantaneous,”  Paul  Lange  ; “ Interior/’ A.  W.  Beer;  “ Stereo- 
scopic” (one  competitor),  no  award  ; “Best  Picture  of  Year,” 
Percy  G.  Hall  ; “ Best  Series,”  Percy  G.  Hall ; “ Own  Emul- 
sion,” W.  H.  Kirkby. 


fltalh  in  % j&fubia. 

Photographic  Society  ok  Great  Britain.— Tbe  next  ordinary 
meeting  of  this  Society  will  take  place  at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  on 
Tuesday  next,  December  8th,  at  8 p.m.,  when  papers  on  “Focal 
Lengths  of  Lenses  ” will  be  read  by  G.  L.  Addenbrooke  ; and  on 
“ Gelatine  Tissue  on  Cardboard,”  by  G.  L.  Addenbrooke  and 
F.  Ince. 

Wrench’s  Mktamorphoser  Lantern. — Our  attention  uas 
been  called  to  a lantern  constructed  by  Messrs.  Wrench  and 
Son,  of  Gray’s  Inn  Road,  in  which  there  is  an  ingenious  contri- 


vance for  rapidly  changing  one  slide  for  another  by  means  of  a 
double  changing  slide  working  vertically.  The  general  appear- 
ance is  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  cut. 

Ulster  Amateur  Photographic  Society.— This  Society  lias 
been  founded  to  meet  a want  which  has  long  been  felt  among 
the  numerous  amateur  photographers  of  Belfast  and  the  North 
of  Ireland,  who  hitherto  have  had  no  opportunities  for  inter- 
changing their  experiences  and  information,  aud  for  discussing 
the  numerous  advances  which  have  recently  been  made  in 
photography.  .Amateur  Photographic  Societies  have  sprung  up 
in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  have  been  of  signal  service 
in  promoting  an  interest  in  the  art,  and  it  is  felt  that  North  of 
Ireland  should  not  be  behind-hand  in  the  matter.  The  com- 
mittee of  the  Ulster  Amateur  Photographic  Society,  having 
carefully  considered  the  means  by  which  the  Society  can  be  of 
most  service  to  its  members,  have  decided  on  the  following 
programme: — 1.  Meetings  will  be  held  once  a month  in  the 
Museum,  College  Square  North.  Belfast,  from  October  to  April, 
for  the  leading  and  discussion  of  papers,  the  exhibition  of  views, 
portraits,  new  apparatus,  and  lantern  slides,  and  the  demonstra- 
tion of  new  processes,  &c.  2.  Excursions  will  be  made  at  stated 


periods  during  the  summer  for  field  work.  3.  It  is  hoped  that 
a dark  room  will  be  secured  for  the  use  of  members  of  the 
Society.  4.  A collection  will  be  made  of  books,  photographs, 
lantern  slides,  and  other  objects  of  interest  connected  with 
photography.  Members  of  the  Society  will  have  access  to  this 
collection,  and  are  invited  to  contribute  towards  it.  The  com- 
mittee also  wish,  if  possible,  to  arrange  for  the  loan  of  certain 
apparatus — such  as  full-plate  and  copying  cameras,  &c. — to 
members  of  the  Society  tor  short  periods.  They  hope  that  a 
system  of  prizes  will  be  inaugurated  for  the  best  work  done  by 
members  of  the  Society  in  certain  branches  of  photography. 
Finally,  they  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  all  amateurs, 
whether  ladies  or  gentlemen,  are  cordially  invited  to  join  the 
Society,  and  to  co-operate  with  and  assist  the  committee  in 
furthering  its  aims.  The  following  are  the  officers : — President — 
Professer  Letts.  Vice-Presidents — James  Stelfox  and  James 
Wilson.  Committee — William  Gray,  John  H.  Greenhill,  Cecil  E. 
Shaw,  Dr.  Ward,  Thomas  Workman,  J.P..  and  W.  F.  Coates. 
Hon.  Treasurer  and  Secretary — George  G.  Ward,  Clonaver, 
Strandtown,  Co.  Down. 

Photographic  Ci.ub. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  Dec.  f'tli 
will  be  the  Aunual  Dinner.  Applications  for  tickets  sho  uld  be 
made  at  an  early  date. 


Cflmsjjanbtnfs. 

*»*  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  com  munieations. 

T.  S.  L. — Thanks  for  the  interesting  specimens,  concerning  which 
we  shall  have  something  to  say  next  week. 

F.  C.  R. — Soak  them  in  a saturated  solution  of  alum  after  fixation. 

G.  A.  Viny. — I'nder  the  circumstances  you  should  use  the  new 
paper  for  development.  It  can  beobtained  from  Marion,  22,  Soho 
Square,  London. 

N.  Macbeth. — See  our  answer  to  E.  B.  Stewart  in  our  issue  of  last 
week. 

Jim. — Trim  the  picture  before  mounting  it  upon  the  glass,  and  then 
squeezee  down  upon  it  a sheet  of  paper  bearing  anv  title  or  device 
that  may  be  needed  ; after  which  build  up  to  the  required  thick- 
ness with  sheets  of  paper,  finishing  off  with  a printed  back  if  this 
is  required.  Before  applying  each  sheet  of  paper,  the  plate  should 
be  flooded  with  moderately  strong  gum-water. 

Anon,  Jun. — Clean  by  the  cautious  use  of  methylated  spirit,  and 
then  varnish. 

W.  J.  J.  Lord. — There  is  no  book  specially  devoted  to  the  subject, 
but  much  information  is  contained  in  the  back  volumes  of  the 
News,  and  in  the  Year-Books. 

J.  F. — Because  its  essential  feature  is  the  organization  of  a series  of 
exchanges  through  the  post. 

R.  F.  Dixon. — On  the  whole  it  seems  to  us  that  No.  2 is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 2.  Under  t ho  circumstances  their  removal  will  be  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible.  3.  The  angle  included  makes  no  difference 
as  regards  the  exposure,  it  being  merely  a question  of  the  relation 
of  aperture  to  focus. 

R.  B.  (Solgraph  Co.) — We  cannot  undertake  to  do  what  you  ask. 

N.  Layton. — You  have  neither  thoroughly  fixed  your  plates,  nor 
thoroughly  washed  them,  and  there  is  but  little  probability  of 
saving  them  now.  The  best  thing  is  to  make  the  best  contact 
transparencies  you  can,  and  then  to  fix  afresh,  and  thoroughly 
wash  the  originals. 

Beginner. — There  is  no  maker  of  the  name,  as  far  as  we  know1 
and  we  should  imagine  it  to  be  a cheap  French  instrument. 

Printer. — Test  the  cardboard  for  hypo  after  this  fashion  Soak 
some  cuttings  in  enough  water  to  cover  them,  and  filter  off  the 
liquid.  Then  add  to  it  a solution  of  iodide  of  starch,  made  so 
dilute  as  to  have  only  the  faintest  tinge  of  blue.  A discharge  of 
the  colour  indicates  hyposulphite.  To  make  the  iodide  solution, 
boil  a dozen  grains  of  starch  in  an  ounce  of  water,  and  when 
cold,  add  sufficient  of  a saturated  solution  of  iodine  and  water  to 
strike  a bright  blue  colour. 

Express.— It  is  not  sufficient ; at  least  ten  drops  must  he  nddcJ, 
but  generally  much  more  is  required. 

C.  Thompson. — Read  the  account  once  more,  and  you  will  proba- 
bly see  in  what  way  you  have  misunderstood  the  matter. 


®bc  |1I)otogr;ipl)ie  Jlclus. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom:  — 
Yearly  ...  log.  Od  | Half-Yearly  ...  7s.  8d.  | Quarterly  ...  3s.  lOd 
To  the  United  States,  the  Continent,  and  the  Colonies: — 
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To  India  (Yearly)  19s.  6d. 
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EEDUC1NG  THE  DENSITY  OF  NEGATIVES  WITH 
THE  VIEW  OF  OBTAINING  CLEAR  SHADOWS. 

Of  the  several  methods  of  reducing  the  density  of  gelatine 
negatives  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  suggested, 
there  is  probably  none  so  efficient  as  the  “ ferricyanide  of 
potassium  ” reducer.  This  acts  rapidly  and  evenly,  re- 
ducing the  high  lights  as  rapidly,  or  almost  as  rapidly,  as 
the  shadows.  Although  the  action  of  this  reducer  is  so 
good,  it  appears  to  be  less  known  than  it  should  be,  whilst 
it  sometimes  appears  to  be  worse  than  unknown.  By  some 
it  is  mw-known.  More  than  once  we  have  seen  it  recom- 
mended to  use  ferrocyauide  of  potassium  in  place  of  ferri- 
cyanide. Perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  photographic 
purposes  to  replace  these  two  so  iuconvenieutly  similar 
names  by  the  more  popular  ones,  and  to  call  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  and  ferricyanide 
of  potassium  red  prussiate  of  potash.  It  is  the  latter  salt 
which  must  be  used,  and  the  following  is  the  manner  of 
using  it. 

A solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  of  such  a strength  as 
is  commonly  used  for  the  fixing  bath  is  made  up,  so  also 
is  a saturated  solution  of  red  prussiate  of  potash.  Twenty 
or  thirty  drops  of  this  latter  solution  are  dropped  into 
each  pint  of  the  hypo  solution,  and  the  negative  to  be  re- 
duced is  placed  in  the  mixture.  Almost  immediately  a 
slight  but  quite  perceptible  reduction  of  density  will  be 
seen.  The  action,  however,  very  soon  ceases,  and  if  a 
greater  amount  of  reduction  be  desired,  a few  more  drops 
of  the  ferricyanide  solution  are  added,  and  this  operation 
is  repeated  till  the  desired  effect  is  produced,  when  the 
negative  is  thoroughly  washed  and  dried.  By  this  meaus 
negatives  “as  black  as  one’s  hat,”  which  would  not  print 
iu  days  of  bright  weather,  may  be  altered  to  thoroughly 
good  and  rapid  printing  negatives. 

There  is  a direction  in  which  the  use  of  the  reducer  we 
have  been  describing  might,  we  think,  be  greatly  extended. 
We  got  the  first  hint  of  the  matter  from  a recommenda- 
tion made  by  A.  Cowan  some  time  ago.  It  is  well  known 
how  difficult  it  is  with  any  process  to  get,  in  the  case  of 
lantern  slides,  that  absolute  clearness  of  the  high  lights 
which  is  necessary  if  the  brilliancy  of  the  picture  on  the 
screen  is  to  be  the  greatest  possible.  The  difficulty  has 
been  experienced  with  the  gelatine-chloride  process  as  well 
as  with  others.  Mr.  Cowan’s  suggestion  was  to  slightly 
over-develop  the  transparencies,  and  afterwards  to  reduce 
them  by  the  use  of  a little  red  prussiate  of  potash  added 
to  the  tixiug  bath.  We  have  used  this  method,  and  can 
state  that  it  certainly  is  one  whereby  the  most  brilliant 
clearness  can  be  got  with  gelatino-chloride  plates  ; but 
why  should  the  same  means  not  be  used  to  produce  the 
same  result  in  the  case  of  negatives  on  gelatiuo-ftroniide 
plates  ] 


It  has  been,  since  the  first  introduction  of  these,  a matter 
of  great  difficulty  to  get  perfectly  clear  shadows.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  said  that,  except  in  the  case  of  very  slow  plates,  it 
is  impossible  to  get,  by  the  ordinary  method  of  working,  a 
good  printing  negative  which  has  perfectly  clear  shadows. 
Not  that  it  is  impossible  to  develop  any  good  plate  so  that 
a totally  unexposed  part  will  remain  quite  clear  ; but,  as 
a rule,  it  is  necessary  if  we  wish  to  get  printing  detail  in 
the  shadows,  to  so  push  both  exposure  and  development 
that  there  is  a slight  veil  over  the  whole  film.  This  state 
of  affairs  is  very  different  from  that  in  a wet  plate,  where 
we  may  have  strong  detail  in  the  shadows,  and  at  the 
same  time  small  portions  of  glass  on  which  there  is  no  per- 
ceptible deposit. 

Although  this  very  desirable  state  of  affairs  appears  to 
be  unattainable  in  the  case  of  rapid  dry  plates  when  deve- 
lopment is  conducted  iu  the  ordinary  way,  aud  is  followed 
by  no  after  process,  recent  experiments  have  led  us  to 
believe  that  iu  the  use  of  the  ferricyanide  reducer  we  have 
a means  of  reaching  it.  We  have  taken  several  dry-plate 
negatives  which  had  had  correct  exposure,  but  had  been 
somewhat  over-developed.  They  were  full  of  detail,  veiled 
in  the  shadows,  and  capable  of  giving  brilliant — almost 
hard — prints  with  time  enough  allowed.  These  were 
treated  with  the  red  prussiate  of  potash  reducer.  The 
action  was  continued  till  the  very  deepest  shadows  were  re- 
presented by  absolutely  clear  glass.  By  this  time  the  high- 
lights were  greatly  reduced  ; but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a negative  with  perfectly  clear  shadows  gives  a 
brilliant  print  when  the  lights  appear  by  no  means  very 
dense.  The  shadow  detail  retained  the  density  necessary 
to  print  satisfactorily,  and,  iu  short,  the  negatives  printed 
after  the  reduction  in  a fourth  to  a fifth  of  the  time  they 
required  before,  whilst  they  gave  brilliant  prints  which 
appeared  better  in  every  way  than  those  got  from  them 
before  treatment. 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  there  is  a chance  of 
getting,  with  gelatine  plates,  negatives  which  will  print  as 
quickly  as  those  on  wet  plates,  by  pursuing  the  course  of 
prolonging  the  development  a little  farther  than  we  other- 
wise would,  and  afterwards  adding  a few  drops  of  a satu- 
rated solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  to  a second 
fixing  bath.  When  we  have  further  experimented  in  the 
direction  indicated,  we  shall  probably  have  a few  more 
words  to  say  on  the  subject. 

Another  point  where  the  reducer  is  most  useful  is  in  the 
case  of  over-exposure.  It  is  pretty  well  known  that  where 
we  have  over-exposure,  to  a not  enormous  extent,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  get  a negative  which  will  give  a brilliant 
print  to  continue  the  development.  But  if  we  do  nothing 
more  than  develop  and  fix  the  negative  in  the  ordinary 
way,  although  we  get  a negative  capable  of  giviug  a 
brilliant  print,  it  is  one  which  will  take  an  inordinately 
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long  time  in  printing.  Now,  if  we  only  bear  in  miiul  the 
ease  with  which  we  can  reduce  and  clear  the  negative  after 
it  has  been  developed  and  fixed,  we  need  have  no  fear  of 
pushing  development  till  the  image  is  buried  in  fog.  We 
will,  by  this  means,  probably  get  a better  negative  than 
we  would  by  stopping  the  action  when  we  had  merely  a 
phantom  image  with  a view  to  subsequent  intensification, 
or  by  attempting  to  compensate  by  the  addition  of  large 
quantities  of  bromide  to  the  developer.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  we  speak  here  of  over-exposure  which  is  not 
enormous.  If  we  expose  thirty  or  forty  times  the  normal 
extent,  we  cannot,  as  a rule,  get  contrast  enough,  develop 
as  we  will. 


A FEW  NOTES  ON  THE  WINTER  ART 
EXHIBITIONS. 

BV  WIDE  ANGLE. 

The  Dudley  Gallery  has  one  inestimable  quality  : it  is  not 
large.  Consisting  of  only  one  room,  it  is  possible  to 
examine  the  pictures  without  the  fatigue  which  usually 
accompanies  the  task.  As  a whole,  the  collection  does  not 
present  a very  prominent  “ mark  to  the  foeman,”  though 
there  are  not  a few  pictures  which  might  have  been  bene- 
fited by  the  exactitude  which  an  acquaintance  with  photo- 
graphy would  have  given.  A.  M.  Rossi,  for  instance,  is  a 
rising  artist  whose  pictures  have  been  engraved,  yet  we 
find  him  painting  seas  which  are  like  nothing  in  nature. 
In  “The  Little  Anglers”  (No.  188)  he  has  represented  a 
number  of  “Society”  children  seated  on  rainbow-hued 
piles  fishing  in  a pink  substance  which  looks  far  more  like 
that  material  once  known  as  shot  silk  than  water.  In  the 
foreground  is  a toy  boat,  but  so  curiously  is  the  asrial  per- 
spective managed,  that  at  first  sight  it  looks  as  though  the 
spectator,  instead  of  being  on  a level  with  the  little  craft, 
was  looking  down  from  a height  upon  a real  boat.  This  is 
the  kind  of  picture  which  print-sellers  would  call  “ popular,” 
as  it  contains  a number  of  pretty  children  fashionably 
dressed  ; but  if  it  be  engraved,  as  it  very  likely  may  be, 
the  engraver  will  have  to  supply  much  that  is  wanting. 

W.  G.  Daffarn  surely  must  have  been  to  the  cheap 
photographer  to  inspire  him  in  his  picture  to  which  he  has 
appended,  instead  of  a name,  the  quotation — 

“ Roses  are  her  cheeks, 

And  a rose  her  mouth.” 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a painting  which  answers 
more  to  “ our  club  portrait,  coloured  in  oils,  life-size,  for 
one  guinea.”  There  are  the  gaudy  colours  which  the  club 
portraitist  affects  to  the  life,  for  Mr.  Daffarn  has  not  only 
given  the  young  lady  the  reddest  cheeks  and  lips  he  possibly 
can,  but  has  put  a flaunting  yellow  handkerchief  on  her 
head.  Crudeness  cannot  go  much  further  than  in  this 
combination. 

There  are  always  pictures  in  every  gallery  which  puzzle 
one.  Why  should  Miss  Emma  Magnus  select  a tumbler  of 
punch,  three  flabby,  clayey  looking  oysters,  their  shells,  and 
a cut  lemon,  as  a subject  for  her  brush?  The  oysters  have 
not  even  the  merit  of  looking  appetising  ; and  what  has  the 
pepper  done  that  it  should  be  left  out  ? One  can  only 
imagine  the  ridicule  which  would  be  cast  upon  a photo- 
grapher were  he  to  exhibit  such  a subject. 

Blair  Leighton’s  pictures  are  always  conscientious,  and 
he  has  the  faculty  of  telling  a story  dramatically.  In  his 
“Gut  Off  with  a Shilling”  (No.  5(>)  he  has  been  no  less 
successful  than  with  his  more  ambitious  work  “The 
Secret,”  exhibited  in  the  Academy.  The  figures  are  very 
carefully  drawn,  and  in  the  expression  and  attitude  of  the 
handsome  but  relentless  old  man  who  is  making  his  will, 
in  the  pleading  face  of  the  girl,  and  the  unconcerned, 
business-like  expression  of  the  lawyer,  he  has  nowhere 
overlapped  the  modesty  of  nature.  C.  B.  Yate’s 
“ Wanted,  a Governess,”  is  also  a meritorious  piece  of  figure 
paintiug. 

Mr.  Mendoza’s  exhibition  of  black-and-white  at  the  St. 


James’  Gallery  is  of  especial  interest  to  photographers, 
since, being  in  monochrome,  comparison  is  more  easily  made. 
Miss  B.  Newcombe’s  series  of  pictures  of  the  lake  district, 
for  instance,  makes  one  think  how  much  time  has  been 
spent  on  drawings,  the  subjects  of  which  could  have  been 
so  much  better  treated  by  photography.  The  drawings 
are  about  seven  inches  by  four  and  a-half,  and  are  mounted 
three  in  a frame — exactly  as  photographs  are.  But  though 
.the  scene  in  each  drawing  is  supposed  to  be  brightly  illu- 
minated, they  are  very  inferior  in  effect  of  sunlight  to 
(say)  Mr.  Gale’s  work.  T.  R.  Macquoid’s  drawing  is 
laboriously  painstaking,  but  wanting  in  spirit.  When 
you  look  at  such  minutely  finished,  but  cold  and  colourless, 
productions,  as  is  “ Porta  Eburnia,  Perugia  ” (No.  43),  and 
“ Bronze  Statue  of  Pope  Julius  III.  at  Perugia”  (No.  58), 
and  others  of  the  same  class,  one  is  tempted  to  ask  what 
good  pui  pose  is  answered  by  such  draw-in gs  ? The  utmost 
attention  to  details  which  the  artist  can  bestow  can  never 
make  his  picture  equal  to  a photograph,  always  supposing 
that  the  latter  is  artistically  taken.  G.  J.  Pinwell  has  a 
high  reputation  for  careful  drawing,  but  it  is  impossible 
not  to  help  wishing  that  he  would  not  see  nature  perpetu- 
ally in  bas-relief  ; excepting  on  one  of  those  grey  leaden 
days  with  which  London  is  blessed  just  now,  shadows  can 
easily  be  found.  But  with  Mr.  Pinwell  the  day  is  ever 
dull,  grey,  leaden,  and  cheerless.  He  has  some  half-dozen 
drawings  in  the  G alien-,  but  they  are  all  in  a monotone, 
which  is  very  depressing.  It  is  curious  to  note  how  artists 
who  do  much  work  for  books  or  periodicals  fall  into 
mannerisms,  and  imitate  each  other.  Just  now  the  fancy' 
is  to  draw  figures  as  though  they  were  standing  on  ice,  or 
on  a very  highly-polished  floor.  This  peculiarity  is  com- 
bined with  a feebleness  and  indecision  of  touch,  which 
suggest  that  the  lines  are  drawn  by  some  one  who  is  either 
paralysed,  or  suffering  from  delirium  tremens.  At  a dis- 
tance, w-ith  their  brilliant  lights  and  deep  shadows,  they 
have  a sort  of  attractive  flashiness,  but  the  moment  they 
are  looked  into,  the  badness  of  modelling,  the  ugliness  of 
the  faces,  and  the  poverty  of  draughtsmanship,  are 
apparent.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  none  of  the  best 
artists  in  black-and-white  go  in  for  this  kind  of  mere- 
tricious drawing,  and  no  examples  can  be  quoted  from  the 
St.  James’  Gallery.  Hal  Ludlow’s  “ A Winter’s  Night  ” 
(No.  40)  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  “periodical” 
mannerism  that  I noticed.  Mr.  Ludlow  drew  a pretty 
face  some  few  years  ago,  and  he  has  been  going  on  draw- 
ing the  same  face  ever  since.  In  “A  Winter’s  Night”  he 
has  been  over  generous,  for  he  has  given  us  three — all  white, 
ghostly,  and  doll-like.  This  is  really  too  bad  ; but  Mr. 
Ludlow  is  not  alone  to  blame,  for  Mr.  Du  Maurier  does 
the  same  thing.  Harry  Furniss  is  an  exception,  but  then 
he  is  an  experienced  photographer,  which  may  be  the 
reason.  I am  sorry-,  by  the  way,  I cannot  speak  highly  of 
his  drawing,  “The  Infant  Academy”  (No.  118)  ; it  is 
not  up  to  his  standard. 

It  may  be  considered  fastidious  to  find  fault  with  Miss 
Kate  Street’s  picture  of  a lady  violinist  because  of  the  bigh- 
shouldered  violin  she  has  placed  in  the  lady’s  hand,  but  the 
faulty  drawing  of  the  instrument  will  perhaps  point  the 
lack  of  observation  which  many  artists  exhibit,  as  well  as 
anything  else.  As  the  violin  is  so  popular  an  instrument 
just  now  with  ladies,  it  was  worth  while  drawing  it  accu- 
rately-. Reverting  to  the  Dudley  for  a moment,  while  on 
the  subject  of  music,  is  not  Mr.  Hobden,  in  “A  New 
Piece  ” (No.  70)  guilty  of  an  anachronism  V He  has  placed 
a young  lady  in  the  high  waist  and  sash  of  the  Queen 
Charlotte  period  at  a harpsichord,  and  has  crossed  the  left 
baud  over  the  right,  suggesting  mechanical  difficulties 
which  I do  not  think  occur  in  any  of  the  music  written  for 
the  harpsichord. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  St.  James’ Gallery  is  deficient 
in  novelty.  To  Mrs.  Whitmore  belongs  whatever  credit  is 
attached  to  what  may  be  called  the  smoked  paper  process. 
Paper,  I am  informed,  is  blackened  by  smoke,  and  then 
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manipulated  so  that  the  smoko  becomes  a cloud,  a shadow, 
or  whatever  the  artist  may  choose.  The  outlines  and 
figures  are  of  course  filled  in  with  the  brush.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  this  is  a very  high  form  of  art,  aud  its  range  is 
certainly  very  limited,  being  confined  entirely  to  “ fancy  ” 
pictures.  But  it  is  cheap,  though  whether  this  is  an  ad- 
vantage, may  be  doubted.  On  the  whole,  the  smoked 
paper  process  is  not,  I fancy,  destined  to  make  its  mark. 
It  belongs  to  the  Book  of  Beauty  period,  and  will,  like  all 
that  is  unnatural,  pass  away  and  be  forgotten. 


ON  OILING  PAPER  NEGATIVES. 

BY  COLONEL  W.  L.  NOVERKE. 

Although  a great  advance  has  been  made  towards  the 
perfection  of  a paper  negative  process,  chiefly  through 
the  Eastman  Company’s  inventions,  there  are  certain 
drawbacks  which  must  be  overcome  before  the  process  can 
seriously  compete  with  gelatino-bromide  films  on  glass. 
Foremost  of  these  is  the  oiling  operation  for  rendering 
the  negatives  transparent. 

The  Eastman  Company  are  now  using  a compound, 
which  they  apply  cold  to  the  dry  negative ; this  is  set 
aside  for  several  hours,  to  absorb  the  mixture.  The  results 
are  in  every  way  equal  to  those  obtained  by  the  use  of  hot 
oil,  aud  the  method  is  an  undoubted  improvement.  I find 
that  castor  oil,  applied  in  a similar  manuer,  produces  the 
same  effect.  The  oil  may  also  be  applied  to  the  wet 
negative,  in  which  case  the  time  taken  in  dryiug  the 
negative  on  a glass  or  ebonite  plate  is  saved.  The  wet 
negative  should  be  laid  down  evenly  on  a glass  plate, 
gelatine  side  next  the  glass;  a pad  of  blotting-paper 
is  then  applied  to  smooth  it  down  and  absorb  surface 
moisture.  The  oil  is  next  applied  rather  plentifully,  and 
the  negative  is  carefully  removed  from  the  glass,  aud 
laid  on  a sheet  of  paper  for  a few  hours  till  the  oil  is 
thoroughly  absorbed  and  the  moisture  has  evaporated. 

Other  oils — linseed,  for  instance — give  perfect  transpa- 
rency. It  is,  however,  not  a question  only  of  getting  trans- 
parency ; what  is  required  is  some  substance  that  will  not 
leave  the  paper  or  undergo  change  when  once  applied,  and 
in  this  respect  none  of  the  substances  that  have  been  tried 
are  quite  satisfactory.  A thick  oil,  like  castor  oil,  is  pre- 
ferable to  a thin  oil  like  linseed,  and  the  Eastman  prepara- 
tion is,  perhaps,  an  improvement  on  castor  oil.  If  pressed, 
however,  for  a few  hours  between  blotting  paper,  the  nega- 
tives saturated  with  any  of  these  substances  will  be  more 
or  less  covered  with  opaque  spots,  which  shows  how 
readily  the  oil  leaves  the  paper.  When  not  in  contact 
with  an  absorbent  surface,  the  oils  seem  gradually  to  sweat 
out  of  the  paper,  and  may  be  detected  on  the  surface.  The 
use  of  vegetable  oils  is  objectionable,  on  account  of  their 
drying  properties,  and  a tendency  to  turn  yellow  by  age. 
It  seems  likely  that  a negative  saturated  with  a vegetable 
oil,  and  put  aside  for  a time,  would  develop  opaque  spats, 
that  the  oil  would  become  dry,  aud  that  the  paper  would 
refuse  to  absorb  fresh  oil;  a negative  iu  this  state  would 
be  useless.  The  use  of  animal  oil  or  grease  would  prob- 
ably prove  a remedy,  and  the  necessity  for  re-oiling  might1 
be  prevented  by  keeping  the  negatives  between  oheets  of 
paper  freely  oiled.  Possibly,  the  preparation  of  vaseline 
proposed  by  the  Editor  of  the  News  may  be  free  from 
the  drawbacks  referred  to. 

Until  we  know  mere  about  the  matter,  perhaps  it  would 
be  wiser  to  print  from  the  negatives  without  oiling  them, 
the  only  objection  being  the  increased  time  occupied  in 
printing  ; in  some  cases  this  would  be  compensated  by 
the  possibility  afforded  of  retouching  the  negative.  To 
avoid  the  necessity  for  oiling,  the  use  of  very  thin  paper, 
similar  to  the  papier  minerale,  has  been  attempted  ; but  the 
impossibility  of  making  it  lie  flat  in  the  printing  frame 
seems  to  preclude  its  use ; besides  which,  the  texture  is 
not  so  fine  and  free  from  grain  as  that  of  a somewhat 
(hick  paper, 
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Manuel  du  Tohriste  Photographe.  Par  M.  Leon 

Vidal.  Seconde  Partie.  (Paris,  Gauthier-  Villars,  Quai 

des  Augustins,  55)> 

Not  long  ago  we  had  occasion  to  point  out  the  excellent 
features  of  the  first  part  of  Vidal’s  Hand-Book  for  the  out- 
door photographer,  and  the  second  part  deserves,  if 
possible,  still  higher  praise. 

Although  a second  part,  the  work  now  before  us  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  aud  we  cannot  give  a better  notion  of  its 
value  to  the  amateur  tourist  than  by  outlining  the  nature 
of  its  contents. 

In  the  first  chapter  the  working  details  of  carbon  print- 
ing aud  Plati notype  are  treated  of  in  a concise,  but  very 
intelligible  fashion,  and  stupid  indeed  must  be  the 
amateur  who  would  fail  to  bring  his  work  to  a successful 
issue  by  following  these  directions.  Enlargements  and  pro- 
jection is  the  subject  of  the  second  chapter,  after  which 
follow  practical  directions  for  mounting,  retouching,  and 
burnishing.  The  reversal  of  negatives— whether  on  glass 
or  pellicle — is  next  treated  of ; while  iu  the  fifth  chapter 
we  find  a comprehensive  treatise  on  the  sources  of  failure 
in  the  gelatino-bromide  process,  and  M.  Vidal  tells  his 
readers  how  to  do  better  for  the  future.  Instantaneous 
photography  has  a chapter  to  itself,  and  next  in  order 
comes  a capital  little  treatise  on  the  dark-room,  its  arrange- 
ments aud  fittings. 

Among  other  matters  treated  of,  we  may  mention  that 
the  beginner  is  instructed  as  to  what  pieces  of  apparatus 
he  should  buy,  and  the  approximate  cost  is  given,  so  that 
one  commencing  to  practise  photography  has  only  to  settle 
on  the  kind  and  size  of  work  he  desires  to  do,  and  on  re- 
ferring to  M.  Vidal’s  book  he  can  learn  what  to  buy,  and 
the  approximate  cost.  The  various  developers  are  fully 
treated  of,  while  paper  negatives  aud  the  production  of 
positives  by  development,  are  also  treated  of. 

The  book  is  one  which  should  not  only  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  beginner,  but  also  in  the  library  of  the  advanced 
practitioner. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Photographic  Society  or  France— Brazilian  Photo- 
graphs—Cellulose  Syphon  Filters — Concentrated 

Ferrous-Oxalate  Developer. 

Photographic  Society  of  France. — A great  want  is  still 
felt  in  the  matter  of  instantaneous  shutters,  no  less  than 
seven  being  exhibited  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Society, 
none  of  which  fulfilled  all  requirements.  On  this  point, 
therefore,  I should  like  to  remind  any  who  are  tempted  to 
invent  new  shutters  that  -apidity  in  action  is  not  the  only 
desideratum,  but  they  must  be  capable  of  acting  slowly 
and  their  progress  well  graduated,  so  that  their  successive 
seri-  s of  exposures,  varying  from  one  second  to  of  a 
second,  may  be  c deulatt  d.  For  these  reasons  MM.  Thury 
and  Amey,  of  Geneva,  have  succeeded  best  with  their 
break  sbut'er.  I have  adapted  it  to  a litllj  No.  1 St.'in- 
heil  aplauatic  lens  in  my  picket  camera,  aud  have  never 
requiied  any  other,  no  matter  how  strong  the  light.  The 
shutter  is  set  going  at  the  given  number,  indicating  the 
suitable,  lengthened,  or  rapid  exposure,  and  its  action  is 
always  certain.  I therefore  recommend  inventors  to  see 
that  they  use  an  apparatus  giving  at  will  a series  of 
different  known  exposures,  for  very  often  one  ha9  to  work 
at  random.  New  cameras  also  formed  a special  feature  at 
this  meeting.  That  shown  by  M.  Picq  was  capable  of 
taking  on  the  same  plate  a certain  number  of  negatives  of 
different  sizes  and  exposures.  This  result  is  obtained  by 
four  curtains  drawn  across  the  sensitive  plate,  and  by 
moving  them  further  apart  or  approaching  each  other,  so 
the  shape  of  the  exposed  portion  of  the  plate  varied.  A 
system  of  graduated  grooves  cause  the  dark  slide  to 
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raised  or  lengthened,  so  that  the  part  of  the  sensitive 
plate  should  always  be  placed  between  the  opeuing  made 
by  the  four  screens  or  cm  tains.  With  this  camera  a plate 
18  by  24  (7  by  94  inches)  may  s?rve  for  ten  or  fifteen 
subjects  of  different  dimensions  and  exposure  at  the  will 
of  the  operator.  An  automatic  shutter  is  required  with 
this  kind  of  camera.  MM.  Marchand  and  Company 
showed  a camera  having  an  arrangement  for  placing  the 
plate  in  relation  to  the  axis  of  the  lens.  It  has  only  one 
double  dark  slide  and  a spring  box  containing  twelve 
plates,  framed  in  pairs  with  sheet  brass,  so  that  two  drop 
together  into  the  dark  slide.  Were  pellicles  used,  three 
times  the  number  could  be  accommodated.  The  thin 
brass  framing  between  the  plates  prevents  scratching  and 
other  iujuries.  M.  MackeosteiD,  one  of  our  cleverest 
constructors,  exhibited  a camera  having  a double  swiug 
movement  without  increase  of  weight  or  volume. 

Brazilian  Photographs. — M.  Marc  Ferrez  has  brought 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro  an  admirable  collection  of  views  of 
the  country  of  very  large  size,  about  31  feet  loDg,  taken 


with  M.  Brandon’s  panoramic  apparatus.  The  plates 
weigh  nearly  18  pounds  each,  and  the  camera  more  than 
100  kilogrammes,  tint  is,  a little  over  220  pounds  ! Rather 
beyond  the  pocket  apparatus  ! Other  large  photographs 
taken  direct  were  shown,  and  also  albums  of  very  success- 
ful platinotypes.  The  sensitized  paper  was  prepared  by 
M.  Ferrez,  in  the  manner  described  by  Fizzighelli  aud 
Hiibl  in  their  work. 

Filters. — A number  of  filters  were  presented  in  the  name 
of  M.  lleyland,  the  filtrating  matter  being  composed  of 
fibre  of  the  net'le.  This  is  a sort  of  cottou,  coarser  and 
less  compact  than  ordinary  cotton,  made  into  a kind  of 
sponge,  which  thick  liquids  can  iun  through  easily,  such 
i.s  syrups,  saturated  solutions  of  salt,  gelatine,  and  various 
gums.  The  advantages  these  filters  possess  is  that  they 
constitute  syphoDS  at  the  same  time,  set  in  action  not  by 
the  mouth  (both  a disagreeable  and  dangerous  practice), 
but  by  atmospheric  pressure.  A glance  at  the  illustration 
of  these  filters  will  show  their  working  by  meaus  of  com- 
pressed air  acting  on  the  substance  to  be  filtered. 


The  syphon  A receives  the  filtering  fibre  in  the  tube  b, 
pierced  with  holes  at  its  base.  This  tube  is  plunged  into 
the  liquid  to  be  filtered,  and  by  compressing  the  india- 
rubber  ball,  (I,  a partial  vacuum  is  produced,  the  tube 
is  squeezed,  and  by  force  of  exterior  atmospheric  pressure 
the  syphon  is  filled  with  the  liquid,  and  a continuous 
stream  flows  from  e.  I recommend  this  little  apparatus  in 
photographic  or  chemical  laboratories,  & c.  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  the  spongy  material  may  be  used  indefinitely  ; 
after  using,  take  it  out  and  wash  thoroughly  in  hot  or 
cold  water,  let  it  dry,  and  then  put  it  back  ready  for  use 
again.  The  form  shown  at  B may  be  procured  in  glass  or 
metal;  C may  be  introduced  in  any  bottle,  and  is  very 
portable.  The  maker  is  F.  Hey  land,  via  S.  Ragonda, 
12,  Milan. 

Concentrated  Ferrous- Oxalate  Developer. — Ur.  Eder  re- 
commends a concentrated  ferrous-oxalate  developer.  I 
This  formula  is  100  grammes  boiling  water,  60  grammes 
neutral  oxalate  of  potash,  and  20  grammes  sulphate  of  iron 
dissolved  together,  filtered,  aud  placed  in  well  corked 
bottles.  With  a slight  addition  of  tartaric  acid  this  liquid 
keeps  up  ft  r a long  time.  I have  tried  it  in  this  sta'e,  but 
it  brought  out  the  imago  very  slightly  ; to  use  it  with 
success  it  must  be  diluted  with  two  or  three  times  bs 
volume  of  water,  or  for  over-exposed  plates  immerse  them 
first  of  all  in  the  concentrated  solution,  and  gradu  illy  add 
the  water  until  fully  developed.  Several  litres  of  this 
developer  may  be  prepared  beforehand,  so  as  to  have  it 
always  ready  and  in  good  condition.  Leon  Vidal. 


COLOURED  MEDIA  FOR  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DARK. 
ROOM. 

Contribution  from  the  Physical  Laboratory  of  the  Matsa  husetls 
Institute  of  Technology. 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  PICKERING.* 

Since  the  advent  of  the  gelatine  dry  plate,  many  photographers 
have  complained  that  their  eyes  are  injured  by  the  dark  red 
light  generally  used  in  development.  Considerable  discussion  of 
this  subject  tas  been  aroused  of  late,  but  the  only  experiments 
made,  as  far  as  can  be  learned,  have  been  to  determine  how  much 
plates  fog  when  exposed  at  the  same  distance  to  the  various 
media  tried.  The  experimenter  then  examines  some  object  at 
that  distance,  and  if  he  thinks  he  can  see  about  as  well,  and  the 
I plate  is  less  fogged,  the  medium  is  pronounced  an  improvement. 

In  order  to  obtain  more  satisfactory  results  the  following  pro- 
blem was  proposed  : — For  a given  distinctness  of  vision,  what 
medium,  or  combination  of  media,  will  give  the  least  fog  on  a 
gelatine  plate  ! In  order  to  determine  at  what  distance  from 
the  lights  equal  distinctness  of  vision  was  obtained,  a negative  , 
having  some  fine  markings  upon  it  was  held  at  such  a distance  j 
from  the  various  sources  that  the  details  were  just  distinguish 
able  from  one  another.  Diffeient  portions  of  a sensitive  plate 
were  then  exposed  at  these  distances,  one  after  another,  to  light  j 
coming  through  the  different  media,  and  the  plate  was  then 
developed.  Exposures  with  both  daylight  and  gas-light  as 
sources  were  matte  on  the  same  plate,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  1 
those  made  by  daylight  w’ere  much  the  most  fogged.  If  more  1 
colouied  glass  was  used,  the  daylight  was  too  faiut.  So,  for  this 
reason  alone,  gas-light  would  be  preferred.  Add  to  this,  that,  if  1 
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the  gas-flame  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a properly-constructed 
flue,  it  will  serve  to  ventilate  as  well  as  light  the  dark-room  ; 
and  also  that  it  can  be  used  in  the  evening  and  on  dark  winter 
afternoons  when  daylight  is  out  of  the  question.  Moreover, 
since  the  gas-flame  is  much  more  uniform  in  brilliancy,  it  is 
correspondingly  easier  to  determine  when  a plate  is  properly 
developed,  and  fewer  plates  are  lost  in  this  way. 

Experiments  with  the  following  media  have  been  made,  and 
are  numbered  in  the  second  and  third  columus  in  order  of  their 
desirability.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  five  media  which 
with  gas-light  give  better  results  — i.e.,  less  fog— than  the  best 
medium  with  daylight.  In  the  second  series,  the  third  column 
gives  the  distance  iu  inches  in  each  case  at  which  the  fine  details 
were  visible  from  the  gas-flame.  No  medium  is  wholly  satis- 
factory with  daylight  unless  it  contains  red  glass  or  paper.  The 
window  used  with  the  gas-light  measured  sis  by  seven  inches, 
and  was  situated  fourteen  inches  from  the  gas-flame.  The  win- 
dow used  with  daylight  measured  five  by  five  inches.  Direct 
light  from  the  clouds  was  used.  The  plate  was  developed  in  the 
first  series  with  osalate,  and  in  the  second  with  pyro  and  soda 
developer. 

First  Series. 


Coloured  Media. 

Gas. 

Skv. 

Red  and  yellow  glass  

1 

12 

Red  and  ground-glass 

2 

6 

Post-office  paper 

3 

14 

Red  glass  ..  ...  

4 

8 

Yellow  glass  double  ... 

5 

ie 

Yellow  and  violet  glass  .. 

7 

18 

Carbutt’s  red  paper  

9 

10 

Red  glass  double  ..  ...  ...  ... 

11 

13 

Yellow  and  green  glass 

15 

17 

Second  Series. 

Coloured  Media. 

Gas. 

I nches. 

Canary  paper  double 

1 

8 

Golden  fabric  double  ...  

2 

29 

Red  gla*s 

3 

38 

Gol  ten  fabric  single  

4 

58 

Red,  yellow,  and  ground-glass 

5 

11 

Red  and  yellow  glass  

G 

22 

Canary  paper  single 

7 

19 

Post-office  paper 

8 

15 

Yellow  and  green  glass  ...  

9 

41 

It  was  found  that  ground  glass  transmitted  fifty-five  per  cent- 
of  the  light  from  a gas-flame  coming  through  the  red  glass, 
while  it  transmitted  only  about  nine  per  cent,  of  daylight  under 
similar  circumstances.  Its  effect  is  therefore  similar  to  yellow 
glass.  The  fact  that  the  yellow-violet  combination  was  so  satis- 
factory with  the  gas-flame  was  probably  due  to  the  capacity  of 
the  yellow  to  cut  off  the  small  amount  of  violet  emitted  by  this 
source,  while  it  was  quite  inadequate  to  destroy  it  in  the  ca-e 
of  daylight,  as  is  indicated  by  the  figures.  The  precise  order 
here  given  is  not  insisted  ou,  but  only  the  general  sequence,  as 
iu  the  case  of  most  of  the  media  there  was  very  little  difference 
in  their  desirability,  and  sometimes  the  position  of  two  media 
on  the  list  would  be  reversed  by  a negative.  One  fact  was 
brought  out,  however,  with  great  distinctness  in  all  the  series, 
and  that  was  the  great  inferiority  of  the  yellow-green  combina- 
tion. This  was  of  course  to  be  expected,  but  as  many  photo- 
graphers still  use  this  medium  in  their  dark  rooms,  it  was  con- 
sidered desirable  to  include  it  in  the  list,  merely  to  show  its  in- 
feriority. 

Although  in  the  second  series  canary  paper  double  Eeemed  to 
give  the  least  fog  of  any  of  the  media,  the  light  transmitted  by 
it  proved  to  be  so  faint  that  it  was  quite  inadequate  for  satis- 
factory illumination  of  the  dark  room  ; and  owing  to  its  opacity, 
some  doubt  was  cast  on  the  accuracy  of  the  observation  The 
second  medium  on  the  list  has  therefore  been  selected  as  the 
best  practical  one  to  employ  with  gas-light  illumination.  Its 
colour  is  very  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and,  beiug  translucent, 
instead  of  transparent,  it  lights  the  whole  room  in  a very  satis- 
factory manner.  It  is  advisable  to  place  it  behind  the  sheet  of 
glass,  in  order  to  protect  it  from  beiug  soiled  by  the  chemicals 
employed.  If  one  is  obliged  to  use  daylight  as  a source  of  light, 
it  is  probable  that  a sheet  of  red  glass  in  connection  with  one  or 
two  thicknesses  of  golden  fabric  would  form  as  satisfactory  a 
combination  as  any. 

Experiments  were  next  made  to  determine  how  bright  a light 
is  permissible  with  the  medium  adopted.  The  fish-tail  burner 
which  was  used  ou  the  gas-lamp  was  placed  fourteen  inches 


behind  a double  sheet  of  golden  fabric,  measuring  twenty-four 
by  sixteen  iuches.  An  extremely  sensitive  gelatine  plate  was 
placed  at  a distance  of  twelve  inches  in  front  of  the  medium, 
and  a portion  of  it  exposed  for  one  minute.  It  was  found  that 
if  the  gas- flame  measured  only  one  inch  in  height,  not  the  least 
trace  of  fog  was  produced  by  the  exposure.  This  is  too  faint  a 
light  for  satisfactory  use,  however,  and  as  a very  minute  amount 
of  fog  does  not.  injure  a negative  perceptibly,  and  the  direct  ex- 
posure to  the  light  iu  actual  practice  is  much  less  than  a minute, 
the  flame  is  turned  up  to  a height  of  an  inch  and  a-half  or  two 
inches  for  ordinary  development.  By  this  light  one  can  readily 
see  to  read  the  finest  type,  and  the  light  pervading  the  whole 
room  is  very  satisfactory.  After  a short  exposure  to  it,  in  fact, 
it  seems  almost  like  white  light. 

Iu  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  a device  which  has 
proved  very  useful  as  an  auxiliary  in  enabling  one  to  judge  of 
the  proper  development  of  a negative.  A square  hole  measuring 
an  inch  and  a half  on  a side  is  cut  iu  the  upper  portion  of  the 
golden  fabric,  and  a piece  of  red  glass  inserted  between  the  two 
thicknesses.  If  a negative  be  now  held  near  this  hole,  a red  square 
of  light  will  be  cast  upon  it.  This  square  can  be  seen  even  when 
the  lights  of  the  negative  are  quite  intense,  and,  by  noting  its 
distinctness,  one  can  judge  of  the  opacity  of  the  high  lights  as 
accurately  as  he  can  of  the  details  of  the  shadows  of  the  picture. 
If  the  high  lights  reach  their  proper  intensity  fir.-t,  he  develops 
for  the  shadows,  and  vice  versa. 

As  the  whole  question  of  the  proper  medium  to  use  resolves 
itself  merely  into  what  part  of  the  spectrum  to  employ — red, 
orange,  or  orange-yellow— and  all  three  of  these  yield  nearly 
equally  good  results,  it  is  evident  that  no  important  improve- 
ment can  be  made  in  the  future.  But  as  the  orange-yellow  is 
much  the  pleasantest  light  of  the  three,  and  seems  to  give  rather 
less  fog  than  either  of  the  others,  it  is  the  colour  to  be  recom- 
mended. Any  medium  which  will  transmit  this  colour  will  be 
found  satisfactory,  but  golden  fabric  is  perhaps  as  convenient  as 
any. 

A very  portable  form  of  lantern  to  be  used  when  travelling 
consists  of  a strip  of  golden  fabric,  a foot  wide  by  two  and  a- 
half  in  length.  When  one  wishes  to  use  it,  it  is  rolled  into  a 
cylinder  a foot  long,  and  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  pinned.  A 
kerosene  lamp  with  the  wick  turned  down  low,  or  a candle,  is 
then  placed  inside,  and  the  lantern  is  complete.  The  circle  of 
white  light  formed  on  the  ceiling  is  not  bright  enough  to  do  any 
harm.  The  lantern  is  set  several  feet  away  frem  the  exposed 
plates,  and  they  should  in  general  be  protected  as  much  as  possi- 
ble from  direct  illumination.  There  is  then  plenty  of  light,  and 
yet  not  the  slightest  danger  of  fog. 

o 

PAPER  NEGATIVES. 

BY  J.  TRAILL  TAYLOR* 

I imagine  I shall  have  to  treat  my  subject  on  the  “Then  and 
Now  ” principle,  in  order  to  elucidate  the  stages  of  advancement 
that  have  been  made  since  1840,  when  paper  negatives  were 
first  introduced.  Then  each  man  prepared  his  own  sensitive 
paper  ; now  he  buys  it  ready  prepared.  Then  the  image  was  in 
the  texture  of  the  paper  ; note  the  paper  is  employed  merely  as 
a flexible  support  for  the  pellicle  containing  the  negative.  Then 
the  exposure  required  was  long  ; now  it  is  reduced  to  instanta- 
neity.  Then  the  photographer  had  it  in  his  power  to  control 
the  results  sought  to  be  obtained,  seeing  that  he  prepared  the 
paper  himself  ; now  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  manufacturer. 
Then  he  could  produce  admirable  artistic  negatives — doubly 
admirable  when  the  iufautile  state  of  the  art  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration ; now  he  cannot  do  much  better.  And  here  let  us 
drop  these  sharp  contrasts. 

By  way  of  showing  what  was  done  in  olden  times — what  I may 
term  the  primary  paper  era  of  photograph}-,  when  as  yet  collo- 
dion or  glass  had  not  been  introduced,  I shall  submit  for  exami- 
nation Talbot’s  “ l’encil  of  Nature,”  a work  so  exceedingly  scarce 
as  to  be  very  seldom  seen  anywhere.  Although  the  volume  was 
published  forty -one  years  ago,  I know  from  personal  information 
from  Mr.  Talbot  that  some  of  the  negatives  from  which  this  in- 
valuable volume  was  printed  were  taken  much  longer  ago  than 
the  period  indicated.  From  a sketch  of  the  life  and  labours  of 
Mr.  Talbot,  written  by  myself  in  1804,  and  during  which  time  I 
was  brought  very  much  in  contact  with  the  deceased  savant, 
and  had  the  unspeakable  advantage  of  beiug  made  conversant 

* He before  the  South  London  Photographic  Society. 
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with  many  details  in  connection  with  his  invention  of  negative 
photography,  I give  the  following  extract 

“ It  was  on  the  7th  of  September,  1840,  that  the  great  discovery 
was  made.  The  process  then  discovered,  to  which  Mr.  Talbot  gave 
the  name  of  the  ‘ Calotype,’  quite  changed  the  aspect  of  photo- 
graphy. lie  found  that  when  paper  was  impregnated  with  iodide 
of  silver,  and  excited  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  then  placed  in  a 
camera,  it  was  not  necessary  to  wait  until  the  view  had  become 
plainly  visible  and  strong  enough  to  print  from  ; but  that  if  it  were 
quickly  removed  from  the  camera  in  a state  even  of  apparent  blank- 
ness, and  without  the  appearance  of  a trace  of  an  image  upon  it,  it 
would,  if  washed  with  gallic  acid,  disclose  that  image,  which  dur- 
ing several  minutes  acquired  more  and  more  force,  until  it  became 
strong  enough  to  print  from.” 

Having  submitted  for  inspection  prints  from  these  early  paper 
negatives — proofs  printed  on  plain  paper  and  untoned  by  gold, 
for  these  antecede  either  albuuaenized  paper  or  gold  toning—  I 
now  submit  a few  of  the  negatives  themselves,  some  of  which 
are  by  Mr.  Talbot,  the  others  being  by  various  experimentalists 
who  at  once  rushed  into  the  field,  including  myself.  And  having 
thus  submitted  the  negatives  for  your  most  critical  examination, 
let  me  ask  you,  as  the  photographic  experts  of  1885,  whether 
very  much  superior  work  can  be  done  even  at  the  present  day  ? 

I think  not. 

About  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Great  Britain  (then  the  London  Photographic  Society),  im- 
provements on  Talbot’s  original  process  were  introduced  both  by 
himself  and  others.  To  expedite  printing,  the  paper  was  rendered 
translucent  by  waxing  after  the  image  had  been  developed.  It 
was  subsequently  found  that  the  paper  might  be  waxed  previous 
to  being  iodized  and  sensitised,  with  some  advantage. 

It  was  also  found  that  instead  of  iodising  the  paper  by  im- 
pregnation with  iodide  of  silver,  a wash  of  alkaline  iodide  sufficed, 
followed,  of  course,  by  excitement  with  silver  nitrate  solution, 
and  in  this  way  were  produced  negatives  possessing  a degree  of 
crispness  of  definition  which  satisfied  all  the  requirements  of 
portraiture  on  a moderately  large  scale.  The  portrait  (by  Hill 
and  M'Glashon ) of  the  late  Alexander  Bryson  of  Edinburgh, 
taken  when  he  was  President  of  the  ltoyal  Physical  Society,  and 
which  I now  submit,  testifies  both  to  the  excellence  of  the  nega- 
tive and  the  endurance  of  the  print. 

Collodion  on  glass  then  came  upon  the  scene,  and  paper  as  a 
means  of  producing  negatives  was  laid  aside. 

But  who  is  there  who  has  had  occasion  to  travel  with  a — say — 
12  by  10  camera,  who  has  not  had  occasion  to  wish  that  his  im- 
pedimenta could  be  reduced  in  weight,  and  his  fragile  glass  plates 
supplanted  by  a material  more  flexible  and  pliaut,  and  less  bulky  ? 
This  causes  us  to  jump  at  once  from  the  pre-collodion  times  to 
the  present  year.  Gelatine  having  done  so  much  for  photo- 
graphy on  glass  plates,  why  should  it  not  be  impresssed  into  the 
service  upon  paper  ? This  has  been  done,  and  a great  future  is 
rapidly  being  opened  up  for  its  application. 

Before  altogether  dismissing  the  men  and  things  of  the  past, 
let  us  pay  our  tribute  of  honour  and  admiration  at  the  shiine  of 
those  who  do  did  so  much  for  us.  They  laboured  ; we  enter 
into  their  labours.  We  admire  their  genius,  and  tender  them  our 
gratitude.  But  w’e  live  in  an  age  of  progress — nay,  of  revolution 
— and  aspire  towards  greater  things  than  have  yet  been  achieved. 

I have  spoken  of  the  impedimenta  of  the  tourist.  Au  old 
favourite  camera  in  my  possession  is  made  for  8 by  5 plates  ; if 
I take  it  to  the  country  with  twelve  dozen  plates,  these  alone 
weigh  fifty-five  and  a half  pounds.  But  if  instead  of  glass  plates 
I take  twelve  dozen  sheets  of  paper,  their  whole  weight,  including 
packing  case  and  spool  on  which  they  are  wound,  weighs  only 
two  and  a quarter  pounds.  Hence,  as  two  and  a quarter  is  to 
fifty-five  and  a half,  so  is  the  gain  in  the  matter  of  negatives  for 
the  number  of  plates  mentioned.  My  most  recently-acquired 
camera,  which  will  be  shown  to  you  on  another  occasion,  is  for 
10  by  8 negatives.  I here  submit,  packed  up  in  a strong,  good 
case,  sensitized  paper  representing  twenty-four  plates  for  this 
camera,  the  total  weight  of  paper  spool  and  case  being  precisely 
ten  and  a quarter  ounces.  Just  contrast  this  weight  with  that 
of  twenty-four  strong  10  by  8 glass  plates  ; while,  as  for  porta- 
bility, I could  carry  four  such  cases  in  my  coat  pocket  without 
inconvenience.  \ on  will  concede  that  as  regards  the  application 
of  photography  to  the  requirements  of  the  tourist,  I am  making 
out  a strong  case  on  behalf  of  paper : no  breakage,  small  bulk, 
and  little  weight. 

about  quality  ? Having  no  modern  paper  negatives 
myse  t for  over  since  I arrived  from  America  there  has  been  one 
almost  unbroken  succession  of  fogs  and  days  of  drizzling  rain 
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here  in  London,  so  much  so  as  to  have  prevented  me  from  taking 
my  camera  out  of  doors — I have  laid  Mr.  Walker  under  contri- 
bution, and  so  successfully  as  to  have  obtained  from  his  firm  a 
sufficient  number  of  specimens  to  serve  my  purpose,  which  is  to 
show  that  as  good  negatives  in  every  respect  whatever  can  be 
made  upon  paper  as  upon  glass,  and  with  a brevity  of  exposure 
equalling  the  glass.  These  specimens  I now  submit  for  examina- 
tion. One  of  these,  it  will  be  observed,  has  one  half  quite  trans- 
lucent, while  in  the  other  half  the  paper  possesses  its  original 
opacity.  That  negative  was  treated,  in  half,  with  a few  strokes 
of  a brush  charged  with  some  kind  of  saponaceous  or  oleaginous 
material  contained  in  a wide-mouthed  bottle,  by  which  the 
effect  now  observed  was  produced.  It  is  quite  dry,  and  free  from 
stickiness,  hence  we  may  now  soon  say  good-bye  to  either  wax- 
ing negatives  or  treating  them  with  c is  tor- oil,  to  convert  them 
into  quick  printers. 

Seeing  it  is  possible  that  some  may  raise  au  objection  to 
paper  because  it  does  contain  a certain  kind  of  texture — 
although  it  does  not  show  it  in  the  prints — 1 am  happily  placed 
in  a position  to  meet  such  an  objection.  In  America  we  have 
what  we  designate  stripping  films — that  is,  gelatiue  films  which 
are  spread  either  upon  glass  or  paper,  and  are  commercially 
supplied  on  both.  After  the  paper  negative  has  been  developed, 
fixed,  and  washed,  it  is  squeegeed  upon  a glass  plate  (or  vul- 
canite slab),  warm  water  applied  to  the  back  by  a sponge,  and 
the  original  supporting  paper  stripped  off.  A sheet  of  flexible 
gelatine  is  now  applied  with  the  pressure  of  the  squeegee,  and 
when  it  is  lifted  from  the  glass,  the  negative  film  is  found  to  be 
in  intimate  adhesion.  I submit  a number  of  specimens.  It 
will  be  understood  that,  if  a reversed  negative  were  wanted  for 
the  purposes  of  the  engraver  or  the  mechanical  printer,  the 
transferring  process  need  not  be  carried  beyond  the  stage  at 
which  the  film  is  left  upon  the  glass. 

But,  concerning  texture,  I would  here  raise  the  question  : Is 
it  so  very  desirable  that,  in  large  work  in  particular,  the 
texture  of  the  paper  should  be  entirely  obliterated  ? On  the 
contrary,  may  not  such  texture,  especially  in  a large  portrait 
intended  for  being  framed,  impart  a charm  peculiarly  its  own  ? 
I remember  several  years  ago  being  impressed  with  this  when  I 
tried  an  enlarging  process  introduc  d by  Valentine  blanchard, 
in  which  an  ordinary  untoued  enlargement  was  first  made  on 
plain  paper,  from  which  was  obtaiued  a piper  negative  by  super- 
position in  a printing  frame,  this,  in  turn,  serving  to  produce  as 
many  prints  as  were  desired.  In  iny  estimation,  the  texture  of 
the  paper,  delicately  shown  in  these  enlaiged  prints,  so  far  from 
proving  objectionable,  was  most  charming. 


THE  DROP  SHUTTER. 

BY  PROFESSOR  LAUDY.* 

As  early  as  1875,  Itomer,  a Danish  astronomer,  first  deduced 
the  velocity  of  light  from  observations  of  the  eclipse  of  Jupiter’s 
first  satellite,  and  found  that  light  travels  190,000  miles  in  a 
second.  Different  kinds  of  apparatus  have  been  devised  from 
time  to  time  to  measure  fractions  of  a second.  They  are  the 
chronoscope,  chronograph  pendulum,  and  tuning-fork. 

Notwithstanding  this  great  velocity,  mechanical  means  were 
devised  by  Foucault  to  measure,  by  means  of  a rotating  mirror, 
and  determine  the  velocity  of  light  and  electricity,  which  are  so 
near  in  velocity  that,  in  round  numbers,  they  are  expressed  as 
having  a velocity  of  200,000  miles  in  a second.  They  were 
dealing  with  velocities  unknown  to  any  photographer,  and  they 
divided  seconds  iuto  200,000  parts.  Our  fractions  all  lie  within 
the  part,  and  by  far  the  greater  number  come  within  the  TJ;j 
of  a second. 

The  latter  I have  selected,  for  it  can  be  so  arranged  that  a 
tracing  of  each  wave  can  be  taken  and  made  the  basis  of  calcu- 
lation. The  principle  of  the  apparatus  may  be  described  in  this 
way  : — If  a tuning-fork  vibrates  256,512,  or  any  given  number 
of  times  in  a second,  the  time  of  each  vibration  must  be  the  ? Is 
or  ^ I , part  of  a second.  If  now,  by  any  means,  we  make  the 
vibrating-fork  record  on  a smoked  surface,  parallel  to  the  wavy 
lines  of  the  fork,  its  duration  may  be  estimated  by  counting  the 
recorded  vibrations,  and  then  dividiug’the  number  of  waves  into 
the|distance  the  body  moves. 

l’rof.  Laudy  said  further  : There  are  a few  facts  that  we  must 
commit  to  memory.  One  is  that  velocity  is  the  length  divided  by 
time.  A gentleman  asked  me  some  lime  ago  what  was  the  time 
of  the  shutter,  and  how  fast  it  moved?  Unless  you  specify  the 

* Continued  from  page  781. 
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distance  the  shutter  moves,  you  have  no  basis  of  calculation.  You 
must  have  some  divisor,  and  that  is  the  distance  a body  moves  in 
a given  time ; therefore,  the  velocity  is  the  length  divided  by  the 
time.  The  methods  of  the  pendulum,  the  chronoscope,  and  the 
chronograph  are,  to  some  extent,  objectionable.  The  principal 
objection  is  the  expense  of  the  apparatus.  The  chronoscope  de- 
pends upon  a reed,  giving  a certain  number  of  vibrations  per  se- 
cond, producing  a musical  note,  and  the  least  variation  in  that 
note  alters  tbe  speed  of  the  chronoscope.  The  apparatus  itself  is 
expensive,  and  it  requires  anelectrical  attachment.  The  tuning- 
fork  is  the  most  simple  and  the  least  expensive.  There  have 
been  some  objections  made  to  this  process— two  in  particular. 
One  is,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  photographer  to  secure  a 
tnning-fo:k  and  to  determine  the  pitch.  The  fork  is  arranged 
to  the  pitch  and  vibrations  as  you  purchase  it,  and  a fork  that 
will  do  very  well  can  be  purchased  for  about  five  dollars.  The 
other  objection  is,  the  friction  of  the  style  against  the  body  that 
it  comes  in  contact  with,  whether  it  is  mica  or  glass.  Thinking 
there  might  be  some  degree  of  friction  that  woul  1 affect  it,  I 
made  this  experiment : I took  a piece  of  glass  and  smoked  it  iu 
the  usual  way,  then  I took  a hair  from  my  moustache  and  attach- 
ed it  to  the  fork,  and  iu  place  of  an  ordinary  style  I had  been  in 
the  habit  of  using,  aud  those  are  the  results  produced.  I care- 
fully measured  the  waves  and  found  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  difference  due  to  friction.  Besides  these  mechanical 
means,  there  is  the  photographic  method.  There  are  many 
of  those  which  have  been  devised  from  time  to  time,  the  ear- 
liest of  which  was  to  photograph  the  hand  moving  over  a 
clock-surface  or  a circle.  In  that  case  it  was  necessary  to  have 
a uniform  motion,  which  is  a very  difficult  mechanical  contri- 
vance. Another  method  was  to  photograph  a body  falling. 
You  marked  off  feet  and  inches  on  a white  surface,  aud  then  let 
an  object  fall  in  front  of  that,  and  photograph  the  body  as  it 
falls. 

The  others  are  comparative  methods,  where,  to  test  the  speed 
of  a shutter  of  unknown  rapidity,  you  have  a glass  ball  revolving, 
illuminated  by  a strong  light.  Then  you  have  a shutter  of 
known  velocity,  say  one-tenth  or  one-twentieth  of  a second. 

You  expose  the  ball  in  its  revolution  simultaneously  with  the 
two  exposures,  and  in  this  way  you  can  measure  the  time  of  the 
two  exposures  by  the  trail  of  light  from  the  silvered  ball. 

In  all  these  cases  by  the  photographic  methods,  you  are 
obliged  to  make  for  each  determination  a negative,  which  re- 
quires, of  course,  that  the  light  shall  be  suitable,  the  illumina- 
tion be  proper,  and  that  the  object  shall  move  in  a certain 
position,  and  at  each  time  a negative  is  required,  which  involves 
time  and  expense.  I was  prompted  in  this  matter  to  make  this 
investigation,  and  reduce  the  possible  errors  existing,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  make  a piece  of  apparatus  which  would  be  simple 
in  construction,  and  which  it  would  be  possible  for  every  indi- 
vidual to  procure  if  he  thought  necessary.  When  I first  started 
I commenced  with  a simple  tuning-fork,  aud  then  I thought  that 
one  vibrating  by  eleaticity  would  be  a good  thing,  so  1 had  one 
constructed,  an  t this  is  the  apparatus  I wish  to  show  you  first. 

I commenced  with  a C fork,  making  256  vibrations  per  second  ; 
then  1 had  the  320  vibration  and  the  512  vibration.  You  may 
use  a fork  making  any  number  of  vibrations  it  you  only  know 
the  number.  I selected  these  because  they  have  this  advantage ; 
they  have  a certain  tone.  You  see  this  fork  is  quite  rich  and 
full  in  tone,  and  at  any  time  it  can  be  very  readily  determined 
whether  its  pitch  is  altered,  by  comparison  with  any  standard 
musical  instrument,  as,  for  instance,  the  organ -pipe.  But  the 
variation  of  the  pitch  of  these  forks  is  so  trifling,  even  when  the 
style  is  attached  with  wax,  that  they  can  hardly  be  taken  into 
consideration.  These  are  mounted,  you  notice,  with  a small 
style  on  the  end,  made  of  a very  delicate  bristle  attached 
with  wax.  The  ordinary  drop  or  gravity  shutter  is  the  one  that 
I have  selected  for  this  evening’s  exhibit,  for  the  reason  that  it 
is  more  easy  to  manipulate  than  the  curve  shutter,  with  which 
the  determinations  of  area  are  a little  more  difficult  to  make, 
and  the  calculations  not  quite  as  simple.  Here  is  an  ordinary 
drop-shutter,  on  which  is  a smoked  glass.  On  this  shutter 
is  a piece  of  paper,  smoked  over  an  ordinary  kerosene  lamp, 
and  attached  by  four  common  tacks.  In  some  cases  I have 
found  it  advisable  to  use  isinglass  where  we  have  a very 
high  speed.  I have  experimented  using  three  elastics.  Unless 
you  wire  the  shutter  iu  this  way  it  will  break  to  pieces 
Here  is  one  with  two  elastics,  which  can  be  used  with  success 
without  injury  to  the  instrument.  The  large  fork  that  I 
have  arranged  here  on  the  table,  gives  512  vibrations  per 
second.  The  larger  the  number  of  waves  produced  the  less  will 


be  the  error.  If  we  only  have  two  or  three  waves,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  decide  where  the  first  one  starts  and  the  last  one 
stops  ; but  if  we  have  eight,  or  ten,  or  twelve,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty. 

I will  illustrate  the  principle  by  a little  piece  of  apparatus  I 
have  here,  which  is  nothing  but  a Duhamel’s  cylinder  in  a rough 
way.  Most  of  the  apparatus,  you  see,  is  rather  rough.  I have 
constructed  considerable  partof  it  myself, and  a carpenter  the  rest. 

I have  utilized  everything  I could  to  make  it  as  inexpensive  as 
possible.  The  greatest  expense  is  attached  to  the  forks  them- 
selves, but  a commoner  fork  than  these  will  answer  the 
purpose.  You  could  hardly  tell  the  difference  between  these 
two  forks  unless  you  examined  them,  but  that  fork  cost  twenty 
dollars  and  this  five  dollars.  There  is  not  the  least  variation  in 
that  fork.  The  other  is  not  as  reliable  for  very  delicate  work, 
but  for  all  the  ordinary  work  that  a photographer  is  called  upon 
to  do,  a fork  costing  five  dollars  is  good  enough.  I start  the 
vibrations  of  the  fork  with  au  ordiuary  bow.  Now  as  the  fork 
is  vibrating,  I bring  it  contact  with  the  cylinder.  You  see  I 
give  the  cyliuder  different  speeds.  If  I revolve  it  very  fast,  as 
I will  show  you,  the  greater  the  speed  the  less  the  number  of 
waves  iu  a given  space.  You  will  notice  from  that,  that  where 
the  cyliuder  moved  rapidly  you  have  long  waves,  and  where  it 
moved  slowly  you  have  a series  of  short  waves.  I can  illustrate 
that  better  to  the  entire  audience  by  a simple  experiment  in  the 
lantern.  Here  I have  a large  fork,  making  sixty-five  vibrations 
per  second.  Iu  the  vertical  attachment  of  the  lantern  I have  a 
piece  of  smoked  glass.  I will  make  the  fork  vibrate  and  throw 
the  vibrations  on  the  screen.  In  this  connection  let  me  mention 
that  there  are  three  curves,  one  upon  mica,  anoth  er  upon  glass, 
and  another  upon  paper.  The  question  was  asked  me  some  time 
ago,  whether  it  did  not  make  a difference  whether  mica,  glass, 
or  paper  was  used.  It  does  not.  All  bodies,  practically  speak- 
ing, for  the  first  16  feet,  fall  with  the  same  velocity.  If  you 
examine  these  in  the  sunlight  you  will  find  that  they  all  register, 
illustrating  the  fact  that  all  bodies  fall  the  first  16  feet  with  the 
same  velocity.  Now,  upon  this  end  of  the  table,  let  me  mount 
one  of  these  forks.  We  will  take  the  256  fork.  1 place  it  in  a 
little  stand  that  I have  here  arranged,  and  make  it  rigid  in  the 
post.  We  have  the  shutter  arranged  here  on  this  little  board. 

The  light  is  not  as  good  as  I wish  it  might  be  here,  so  I will 
bring  the  style  in  contact  with  the  fork  with  a little  more  pres- 
sure than  if  I was  working  in  daylight.  I vibrato  the  fork  in 
this  way  till  I get  a good  amplitude.  Now  let  me  make  two  or 
three  of  these  plates,  because  I want  to  project  them  in  the  lan- 
tern, so  I can  show  the  uniformity  that  exists.  I will  show  you 
a record  made  when  the  elastic  was  used.  I made  the  ordiuary 
waves  first  without  the  elastic.  This  is  a mica  surface.  Now  I 
will  use  a single  elastic.  Now  I will  use  the  two  elastics.  \ou 
see  the  difference  in  the  curve.  Now  I will  take  this  shutter, 
and  try  it  first  with  one  elastic,  now  with  two  elastics.  Now, 
three  elastics  will  take  any  ordinary  lens  off  the  camera,  so  I 
would  not  advise  you  to  use  three  elastics  of  this  size.  The 
speed  of  that  I have  determined,  and  the  curves  are  attached  to 
this  piece  of  white  cardboard  in  front  here,  and  the  greatest 
possible  speed  that  I can  get  on  an  ordinary  shutter  with  three 
elastics,  the  opening  beiog  three  inches,  gives  me  ,5 y of  a second. 
I have  arranged  these  posts  so  that  you  can  put  the  fork  in  hori- 
zontally for  determining  the  speed  of  shutters  moving  in  arc  of 
a circle.  I will  put  on  the  512  fork,  and  you  will  notice  by  the 
sound  produced  that  there  is  considerable  difference  in  the  tone — 
the  pitch  is  much  higher.  Of  course,  for  shutters  moving  with 
the  speed  that  this  is,  we  must  have  enough  to  get  at  least  five 
waves  in  a given  distance,  aud  with  this  fork  we  can  do  it.  As 
the  pitch  of  the  fork  increases,  the  amplitude  decreases.  The 
fork  we  have  on  this  stand  now  makes  512  vibrations  per 
second,  therefore  the  amplitude  is  small ; but  I think,  if  we  have 
patience  enough,  I can  use  it  this  evening.  Well,  it  missed  in 
just  the  part  l wished  to  show  you.  I will  try  it  once  more.  I 
will  make  the  contact  a little  more  perfect  with  the  style  on  the 
fork.  That  was  done  with  the  two  elastics.  With  three  elastics 
it  is  attended  with  more  difficulty,  aud  I will  not  undertake  to 
experiment  with  three  to-night,  Now,  I would  like  to  project 
some  of  these  curves  that  I have  in  the  lantern.  Here  we  have 
the  entire  waves  on  mica.  You  notice  the  recoil  of  the  fork. 
By  the  way,  I have  found  the  most  adhesive  material  for  fasten- 
ing blackened  surface  to  shutter  is  paraffine.  Glue  and  gums 
have  failed,  but  a little  paraffine  melted  secures  the  glass  or 
mica  to  the  shutter  with  a very  good  contact.  I will  take  those 
to  the  lantern  and  we  can  project  part  of  them.  I would  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  another  particular,  which  is,  that  when 
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a shutter  first  begins  to  move,  we  have  the  zero  point.  That 
shows  a series  of  lines  close  together.  You  see  how  the  shutter 
increases  in  speed  as  they  get  to  the  opposite  end.  The 
measurements  usually  taken  are  not  from  the  time  the  shutter 
begins  to  start,  but  at  the  time  the  exposure  begins,  so  that  de- 
terminations are  made  from  the  start  of  exposures  to  close  of 
same  three  inches.  I wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  simi- 
larity of  these  curves.  One  has  a little  more  amplitude  than  the 
other,  but  the  curves  are  the  same  in  number.  The  last  curve 
is  with  one  elastic  band,  and  the  other  with  two  elastic  bands. 

I will  call  your  attention  to  the  waves  on  the  shutter,  made 
with  the  612  fork.  You  see  the  wave  is  inclined  to  be  nearer 
straight,  showing  the  great  velocity  with  which  the  shutter  was 
moving  and  the  fork  vibrating.  This  is  a picture  of  the  chrono- 
graph. It  is  a somewhat  complicated  piece  of  mechanism. 
This  cylinder  holds  a piece  of  blackened  paper.  This  cylinder 
makes  a turn  in  one  minute  exactly,  and  at  each  two  seconds 
the  pen  comes  in  contact  with  the  paper.  It  is  attached  to  a 
pendulum  clock,  and  usually  breaks  contact  every  two  seconds, 
but  the  velocity  of  this  can  be  so  increased,  that  instead  of 
marking  1 inch  it  will  mark  3 inches.  This  is  an  exposure  slide 
used  by  Prof.  Mayer  at  the  transit  of  Venus.  What  I wish  to 
call  your  attention  to  is  the  size  of  the  opening,  which  in  the 
original  was  of  an  inch.  By  the  use  of  this  shutter  the 
exposure  was  3^5  of  a second,  though  the  shutter  was  going  but 
a little  faster  than  the  one  exhibited  here  with  three  elastic 
bands  ; but  the  opening  is  much  smaller. 

Professor  Laudy  then  exhibited  and  commented  on  several 
exposures  and  pictures  made  about  two  years  ago  by  Mr.  Guber- 
mau,  and  also  explained  a table,  given  below,  showing  the  speed 
at  which  objects  move  per  second,  and  made  an  experiment 
showing  the  duration  of  the  electric  spark. 

Minotfo  per  Mile.  Feet  ter  Second. 
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Among  the  phases  of  photographic  business  which  may 
be  quite  right  and  above  board,  but  which  have  a slightly 
discordant  twang  about  them,  may  be  mentioned  the 
rapidly-extending  system  of  special  privilege  prices.  On 
the  same  day  we  received  two  circulars,  one  telling  us  that 
as  a member  of  the  Cyclists’  Touring  Club  we  could  get 
any  number  of  orders  for  portraits  at  something  like  half 
the  usual  rates ; and  the  other  pointing  out  that  a similar 
advantage  attended  membership  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 


A queer  story  comes  from  Russia.  His  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Czar,  or  at  anyrate  someone  standing  high  in 
the  Palace,  wished  to  commence  the  practice  of  photo- 
graphy ; and  hearing  that  the  best  of  everything  photo- 
graphic is  to  be  had  in  the  British  Isles,  he  had  orders  sent 
for  the  Russian  agent  in  London  to  immediately  send  the 
very  best  that  money  and  influence  could  obtain. 

The  Imperial  Agent  over  here,  being  a diligent  collector 


of  fiddles,  but  knowing  nothing  of  photography,  reasoned 
from  that  to  this,  and  mauaged  to  collect  together  many  of 
the  great  photographic  inventions  of  the  past.  One  of 
Archer’s  cameras,  it  is  said,  was  sent  in  the  same  case  with 
a globe- lens  apparatus  of  Sutton  ; while  a giant  camera  by 
Ottewell,  on  which  was  fitted  a Ross’s  portrait  combina- 
tion of  nearly  seven  inches  in  diameter,  was  secured,  and 
sent  by  express  a few  days  after. 

Why  is  it  that  we  islanders  affect  pyro  development  so 
much,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  solid  laud  gene- 
rally use  ferrous  oxalate  ? An  Italian  told  us  the  other  day 
that  it  is  because  we,  as  islanders,  are  less  civilized  than 
Continentals,  and,  as  a consequence,  are  less  mindful  of 
staining  our  fingers ; but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Continentals,  and  especially  Italians,  have  often  an  ex- 
aggerated notion  of  the  immense  dignity  of  being  of  term 
firma. 


“ It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  be  bored  by  a photographic 
friend  who  will  persist  in  each  one  of  a long  series  of  photo- 
graphs being  looked  at,  and  almost  every  long  series  is  a 
bore  to  look  through — that  is  to  say,  when  one  has  not  been 
to  any  of  the  places.”  A correspondent  who  is  not  a 
photographer  himself,  but  among  whose  friends  there  are 
many  far-wandering  viewists,  writes  as  above  in  a note  to 
us.  We  can  sympathise  with  him.  It  is  indeed  difficult 
to  get  up  much  enthusiasm  about  photographs  of  entirely 
strange  places ; but  how  different  when  looking  at  pictures 
of  far-off'  but  familiar  scenes  ! Similarly,  how  different  are 
one’s  feelings  in  reading  those  Cantos  of  Cliilde  Harold 
describing  places  one  has  visited,  and  those  describing 
strange  places. 


The  question  whether  a photographer  may  allow  the 
contents  of  his  show-case  to  be  visible  to  the  public  on 
Sunday  is  still  a vexed  question  in  Germany,  and  another 
case  in  which  punishment  was  inflicted  has  been  quashed 
on  appeal. 

It  is  sometimes  made  matter  of  complaint  that  our  cari- 
caturists, in  drawing  their  cartoons,  are  too  apt  to  adhere, 
year  after  year,  to  fixed  likenesses  of  the  various  statesmen 
and  politicians,  &c.,  they  represent  That  this  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  thought  well  not  to  vary  too  much 
the  portraits  which  the  general  public  is  expected  to  re- 
cognise, is  no  doubt  true  ; but  it  is  also  a fact  that  public 
characters  might  secure  a much  more  faithful  representa- 
tion of  their  physiognomies  if  they  would  only  take  the 
trouble,  from  time  to  time,  to  send  copies  of  their  latest 
photographs  round  to  the  offices  of  the  papers  which  re- 
present them  pietorially.  Cartoons  have  often  to  be  drawn 
in  a great  hurry,  and  there  is  no  time  for  the  artist  to  go 
about  London  hunting  up  the  latest  carte  or  cabinet  of  the 
“ man  of  light  or  leading  ” he  may  have  to  pourtray,  and 
so  he  is  obliged  to  take  his  likeness  from  au  old  photo- 
graph, or,  still  more  probably,  from  back  cartoons.  If, 
however,  public  men  of  all  kinds,  both  those  who  have 
attained  a right  to  a place  on  the  cartoons  and  caricatures 
of  the  period,  and  those  who  hope  to  get  a place  in  them 
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ere  long,  would  only,  as  we  have  said,  make  a poiut  of 
keeping  the  editors  of  the  comic  and  other  picture  papers 
“ posted  close  up,”  so  to  speak,  with  their  portraits,  the  re- 
sult could  not  fail  to  be  satisfactory  alike  to  those  who 
naturally  desire  pictorial  fame,  and  to  the  critical  portion  of 
the  public,  which  likes  cartoons  and  caricatures  to  be 
accurate  as  well  as  amusing. 

The  suggestion  sent  to  us  by  a lied  Hill  correspondent 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  Speaker — as  soon  as  there  is 
one ; or  possibly  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  might,  in  the 
interim,  take  it  into  consideration.  Meanwhile,  we  will 
briefly  shite  what  the  novel  proposal  in  question  is.  As 
most  people  know  during  a session  of  Parliament,  the  fact 
that  the  House  of  Commons  is  actually  sitting  is  signified 
to  the  outer  world  by  the  lighting  of  a bright  lantern  pro- 
jecting from  one  side  of  the  top  of  the  Clock  Tower.  This 
lantern  throws  out  a brilliant  ray  of  light,  which  is  visible 
on  clear  nights  for  many  miles.  But  why  not  go  further  ? 
says  our  correspondent,  aud  use  the  brilliant  light  in  ques- 
tion not  only  to  show  the  House  is  sitting,  but  to  display 
to  the  metropolis  the  portrait  of  the  member  who  is  at  the 
moment  addressing  it  ? 


Surely,  he  says,  a large  white  screen  could  be  easily  rigged 
up,  on  which,  by  means  of  an  “ oxy-hydrogen  lantern,” 
portraits  of  the  various  M.  P.’s  could  be  reflected.  By  this 
means  the  public  would  not  only  be  educated  in  political 
physiognomy,  but  it  would  come  to  pass,  as  night  after 
night  the  same  faces  were  seen  projected  on  the  screen, 
that  optical  demonstration  of  the  way  certain  members 
monopolize  the  time  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  be 
forthcoming.  Who  can  tell,  indeed,  that  the  fear  of  being 
seen  too  often  on  the  tell-tale  screen  by  the  passing  public 
would  not,  at  last,  have  a salutary  effect  on  even  the  most 
aggressive  and  reckless  obstructionist ! This,  at  any  rate, 
briefly  put,  is  our  correspondent’s  notion,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  it  will  receive  due  consideration. 

The  weather  during  the  elections  has  been  so  wretched 
that  it  was  useless  to  thiuk  of  immortalising  the  scenes  at 
the  polling  booths  by  instantaneous  photographs.  So  far 
as  we  know,  the  only  London  photograph  of  the  event  was 
one  10  by  8 in  size,  taken  for  the  Pictorial  News,  of  the 
crowd  which  had  gathered  every  day  during  the  dinner 
hour  in  front  of  the  daily  newspaper  offices  in  Fleet  Street. 
The  photograph  in  question  is  that  of  an  excited  crowd 
eagerly  reading  the  returns  posted  up  in  the  windows  of 
the  Daily  Chronicle  office.  The  weather  was  far  from 
favourable,  but  the  photograph  was  quite  good  enough  to 
enable  an  artist  to  draw  a picture  with  much  more  fidelity 
to  nature  than  he  could  have  got  from  a sketch. 


Why  do  not  photographers  include  a violin  among  their 
properties?  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  go  to  a picture 
gallery  now-a-days  without  seeing  three  or  four  portraits 
of  ladies  with  violins.  The  violin  is,  in  fact,  the  popular 
instrument  with  the  fair  sex  just  now,  and  a photographer 
with  a “ Society  ” connection  would  find  that  a goodly 
proportion  of  his  lady  sitters  claim  some  knowledge  of  it ; 


at  all  events,  sufficient  to  justify  it  being  placed  in  their 
hands  with  some  degree  of  propriety. 

With  white  lioht  as  the  source  of  illumination,  the 
“limit  of  resolution  ” when  the  human  eye  is  applied  to  a 
microscope  is  found  to  be  the  distinguishing  of  lines  as 
distinct  when  they  are  ruled  so  closely  as  146,543  to  the 
inch.  With  monochromatic  light  the  eye  can  distinguish 
158  845  lines  per  inch.  But  the  photographic  eye  cau 
surpass  this.  It  is  found  that  lines  can  be  photographed, 
and  seen  separately  iu  the  negative,  which  lie  as  closely  a3 
192,037  per  inch.  Dr.  Maddox  states  that  “ he  had  always 
thought  he  could  detect  in  a good  negative  details  which 
he  was  unable  to  make  out  by  direct  vision  ; and  Professor 
Koch,  some  six  years  ago,  mentioned  the  case  of  a bac- 
terium in  which  he  could  not  see  the  flagella  with  the  eye, 
but  he  was  able  to  photograph  them  with  a microscope 
and  camera. 


Those  famous  French  opticians — the  Brothers  Henry, 
of  Paris — have  completed  the  object  glass  for  the  great 
telescope  which  is  to  be  erected  in  the  Observatory  at  Nice. 
It  is  thirty  iuches  in  diameter,  and  is  the  largest  object- 
glass  yet  made. 


The  Royal  Microscopical  Society,  some  time  back,  re- 
solved to  give  in  its  journal  photographic  portraits  of  all 
those  who  had  been  Presidents  of  the  Society.  These 
have  been  executed  under  the  direction  of  J.  Mayall,  Jun., 
and  proofs  were  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Society.  Sir  R.  Owen  (the  first  president)  and  Mr. 
Glaisher  (who  was  president  when  the  Society  obtained 
its  charter)  are  given  each  a full- page  plate ; the  other 
presidents  being  arranged  in  ten  groups  of  eight  each.  In 
presenting  the  pictures,  the  Hon.  Secretary  remarked  that 
in  view  of  criticism  as  to  the  general  effect  of  the  groups, 
he  might  mention  that  the  trouble  which  had  been  required 
to  get  them  iuto  order  was  beyond  anything  that  could 
have  been  supposed,  arising  from  the  very  various  charac- 
ter of  the  originals  and  otherwise.”  We  fully  agree  with 
you,  Mr.  Crisp  ; the  composition  of  a harmonious  group 
from  a number  of  indistinct  portraits  is  a task  that  usually 
calls  forth  the  utmost  resources  of  an  operator. 


Professor  Stas,  of  Brussels,  takes  the  Davy  Medal  for 
1885,  as  a recognition  for  his  researches  on  the  atomic 
weights  of  the  elements.  Prof.  Stas’  name  is  known 
widely  among  photographers,  from  his  classical  investiga- 
tion into  the  molecular  modifications  of  silver  bromide. 


F.  Galton’s  system  of  composite  photographs  has  been 
applied  to  skulls.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Anthropo- 
logical Society,  a collection  made  by  J.  F.  Billings,  of  the 
United  States  Army,  as  already  mentioned  by  us,  was  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Galton.  The  collection  numbered  twenty 
photographs,  comprising  four  series,  referring  respectively 
to  Sandwich  Islanders,  ancient  Californians,  Arapahoe 
Indians,  and  Witchitaw  Indians.  Each  composite  photo- 
graph is  the  mean  of  six  adult  male  skulls. 
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M.  Braun  has  obtained  another  victory.  He  has  had 
granted  to  him  by  the  French  Government  a concession 
lasting  thirty  years,  permitting  him  to  copy  the  pictures 
in  the  Louvre.  In  matters  of  art,  the  French  do  nothing 
by  halves,  and  to  enable  the  photographic  work  to  be  done 
with  greater  facility,  an  ingenious  contrivance  has  been 
arranged  by  order  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  by 
means  of  which  any  painting,  with  the  easel  it  rests  upon, 
can  be  bodily  transferred  from  the  Gallery  to  the  room 
above,  which  has  been  fitted  up  as  a photographic  studio. 
An  exhibition  of  photographs  of  these  paintings  was  thrown 
open  to  the  public  about  a fortnight  ago.  The  photo- 
graphs, after  having  been  approved  by  the  Department, 
are  offered  for  sale. 


It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  an  artist  may  want  in  the  way 
of  “ properties.”  We  were  in  company  the  other  day  with 
a well-known  artist  engaged  on  an  equally  we’l-known 
illustrated  paper.  He  wauted  a bishop’s  shovel  hat  for  a 
special  picture,  and  together  we  journeyed  to  a clerical 
hatter.  “ Have  you  a bishop’s  hat  1 ” he  inquired  of  the 
shopman.  “ Oh,  yes  sir,”  replied  the  latter,  and  was 
moving  away  to  get  the  article,  when  the  artist  unfortu- 
nately added,  “I  want  to  make  a sketch  of  one  if  you  will 
allow  me.”  The  expression  of  the  man  at  once  altered. 
A customer  who  wanted  to  buy  a bishop’s  hat  must  be 
somebody  ; an  artist  who  only  wauted  to  look  at  one,  was 
nobody.  “ Ah  ! we  have  not  got  one  in  stock,”  coolly  re- 
marked the  shopnim.  What  could  be  said  in  reply  to 
this?  Of  course  we  could  not  contradict  the  miu,  so  we 
had  to  make  the  best  of  our  way  to  the  nearest  photo- 
graphic dealer’s.  But  bishops,  apparently,  do  not  like 
being  taken  in  their  hats,  and  we  turned  over  a pile  of 
photographs  without  finding  one.  The  artist  was  in 
despair,  when  luckily  he  remembered  he  had  bought  a 
photograph  of  a hatted  bishop  for  a penny  several  months 
before  from  a dealer  in  the  street.  “ Odd,  isn’t  it?  ” here- 
marked  ; “ I recollect  now  when  I bought  it  I thought  I 
was  wasting  a penny  ; but  I have  since  learnt  that  every 
verification  of  detail  in  costume,  no  matter  how  trivial,  is 
of  value,  and  a photograph  is  almost  as  good  as  the  real 
thing.” 


D utent  Intelligence. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

14,714.  William  Chkkkins,  Holbeaeb,  Lincolnshire,  for  “ Im 
provement,  ‘ The  active  hinge  for  double  swing  back  camera.’  ” 
— 1st  December,  1885. 

14,850.  Louis  Edmund  Perkex,  34,  Southampton  Buildings, 
London,  for  “ Improvements  in  focussing  screens  of  photo- 
graphic cameras.” — 3rd  December,  1885. 

14,867.  Olak  Variks,  33,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  for  “Im- 
provements in  photographic  cameras." — (Complete  Specifica- 
tion)— 3rd  December,  1885. 

14,914.  Charles  Wells,  177,  Great  Portland  Street,  London, 
for  “ Improvements  in  the  construction  of  rolls  of  photo- 
graphic sensitized  paper  or  tissue.” — 4th  December,  1885. 

Patent  which  has  become  Void  through  Non- 
payment of  the  Fourth  Year’s  Renewal  Fee. 

3664.  18S1.  P.  M.  Justice.  (Dewl). — “ Photographic  pictures.” 


Specifications  Published  during  the  Week. 

9288.  Ernest  Edward  Pickard,  of  89,  Malpas  Road,  Brockley, 
Kent,  Electrician,  for  “ Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
carrying  and  exposing  photographic  dry  plates.” — Dated  14th 
October,  1885. 

The  apparatus  claimed  bears  considerable  resemblance  gene- 
rally to  the  Archer  camera^— which  those  of  our  readers  who 
were  engaged  in  photography  about  a quarter  of  a century  ago 
wilt  remember.  It  is  a sort  of  tent  and  camera  combined.  The 
specification  is  voluminous,  and  accompanied  by  four  diagrams  ; 
but  the  following  are  the  claiming  clauses: — 

1st.  In  constructing  a camera  for  photographic  purposes,  the 
making  the  same  in  the  form  of  a flat  rectangular  box,  the  lid  of 
which,  when  open,  forms  the  front,  and  the  bottom,  and  back 
end  of  the  bottom  of  the  said  camera. 

2nd.  In  the  bag  used  in  connection  with  the  aforesaid  box, 
using  two  cords  in  two  places  in  such  a way  that  the  hand  can 
easily  he  inserted  and  withdrawn  without  admitting  light. 

3rd.  The  whole  design  and  construction  of  the  plate-box  and 
its  frame,  by  which  it  is  possible  to  carry  inside  the  camera, 
when  closed,  any  number  of  plates  of  various  sizes,  and  to 
expose  them  inside  the  camera,  and  replace  them  at  pleasure, 
without  danger  of  admitting  any  extraneous  light  to  them,  by 
more  simple  means  than  has  hitherto  been  done. 


PICTORIAL  COMPOSITION. 

BY  THOMAS  KYLE,  C.E.* 

Composition  I take  to  be  the  art  of  arranging  the  component 
parts  of  a picture  so  as  to  secure  the  following  results,  which  I 
will  make  the  divisions  of  my  subject— namely,  Interest,  Har- 
mony, and  Concentration. 

First,  then,  as  to  interest.  I need  not  tell  you  that  if  a pic- 
ture does  not  interest  the  spectator,  he  goes  past  it  and  thinks 
no  more  about  it.  It  is  therefore  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
artist  to  make  his  picture  such  that  it  will  be  well-nigh  impossi- 
ble for  visitors  to  pass  it  unnoticed,  and  the  ways  to  secure  this 
are  numerous  and  varied,  legitimate  and  otherwise.  I will  con- 
fine myself  to  describing  legitimate  methods. 

1.  The  first  method,  obviously,  is  a skilful  choice  of  subject,  on 
which  little  need  be  said.  If  the  subject  is  interesting  in  itself, 
and  is  fairly  dealt  with  by  the  artist,  all  that  is  wanted  is  fair- 
play  in  the  exhibition.  As  to  what  constitutes  an  “ interesting  ” 
subject,  the  artist  must  settle  that  matter  for  himself.  AH  that 
I could  say  upon  this  matter  would,  in  fact,  be  merely  telling 
you  what  kind  of  pictures  /like — a species  of  information  neither 
definite  nor  desirable. 

2.  The  second  method  I would  mention,  for  securing  the  inte- 
rest of  the  spectator,  is  to  give  the  picture  brilliancy,  and  what 
is  technically  known  as  “ depth.”  Here  it  is  that  the  photo- 
graph is  apt  to  be  wanting,  and  as  it  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, care  should  be  taken  accordingly.  What  gives  brilliancy 
and  depth  to  a picture  more  than  anything  else  is  the  judicious 
arrangement  of  light  and  shade.  Whatever  will  give  the  feeling 
of  nearness  to  the  foreground,  distance  to  the  background,  and 
a proper  connection  between  them,  will  give  depth  to  the  pic- 
ture. For  example,  the  shadow  of  clouds  falling  across  the 
middle  distance  ; dark  woods,  with  lighted  ground  or  water  in 
front,  and  the  dim  distance  or  faintly-lighted  landscape  in  rear, 
will  secure  the  last-named  result.  Then,  if  the  foreground  be 
well  lighted,  .and  the  shadows  in  it  sharp  and  clear,  and  if  the 
distance  be  sufficiently  subdued  without  losing  its  definition, 
the  picture  will  have  depth,  and  will  attract  the  eye  to  study  its 
details. 

Brilliancy  is  generally  secured  by  strong  lights  in  the  sky  or 
in  the  landscape,  or  in  both.  Of  course  this  implies  the  pre- 
sence of  dark  patches  of  sufficient  intensity  to  give  effect  to  the 
lights.  There  should,  I think,  where  brightness  is  desired,  be  at 
least  one  well-lighted  portion  of  considerable  extent  and  of 
irregular  form,  about  the  middle  of  the  picture,  and  either  high 
or  low,  as  the  nature  of  the  composition  may  require.  When 
the  picture  requires  to  be  dull  and  sombre  in  tone,  of  course 
the  above  remarks  cannot  apply.  To  obtain  justice  to  pictures 
of  this  class  in  an  exhibition,  as  far  as  the  general  public  is  con- 
cerned, everything  will  depend  on  the  hangiug. 

(3.)  A third  method  of  giving  interest  to  a picture  is  to  make 
it  suggestive  in  its  details.  I am  not  aware  to  what  extent  this 

• Abstract  vl  a communication  to  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland 
Amateur  Photographic  Association. 
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can  be  done  by  the  photographic  artist,  and  I presume  that  I 
need  not  do  more  under  this  head  than  mention  methods  which 
I think  are  available  to  him.  If  trees  or  other  suitable  objects 
are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  subject  of  the  picture  (say  that 
it  is  an  interesting  building  of  some  sort  or  other),  then  by 
allowing  these  objects  partially  to  screen  the  building  from 
view,  the  imagination  of  the  spectator  is  at  once  excited,  and 
his  interest  in  it  is  aroused,  provided  only  that  due  separation, 
in  point  of  perspective,  is  maintained  between  the  subject  and 
the  intervening  objects.  Again,  the  shadow  of  an  object,  not 
contained  in  the  picture,  falling  upon  it  in  a prominent  manner, 
is  another  way  of  being  suggestive,  and  may  serve  the  purposes 
of  the  composition  in  other  ways  at  the  same  time.  Figures 
also  in  a picture  may  often  be  used  to  suggest— for  instance,  by 
their  appearance  or  employment— something  which  the  picture 
does  not  actually  contain,  but  which  the  imagination  of  the 
spectator  himself  is  thus  made  to  supply  or  to  speculate  upon. 
Figures,  also,  are  continually  used  to  suggest,  by  comparison, 
heights  of  important  objects,  which  might  otherwise  fail  to  be 
duly  appreciated. 

The  second  main  division  of  my  subject,  namely,  the  question 
of  harmony , although  quite  as  important  as  any  other,  is  one 
that  need  not  occupy  us  very  loDg,  considering  that  colour  is  left 
out  of  our  consideration. 

If  the  leading  subject  of  a landscape  be  picturesque,  the 
surroundidgs  should  be  in  keeping.  I do  not  mean  that  they 
should  be  equally  picturesque,  but  that  there  should  be  nothing 
stiff,  formal,  or  unnatural  about  them.  Straight  walls,  trim 
hedges,  neat  fences,  and  square  and  level  fields  will  not  harmonise 
so  well  with  a venerable  ruin  embowered  in  a grove  of  ancient 
forest  trees,  as  rough,  undulating  ground,  and  few  signs,  or  none, 
of  modern  cultivation. 

Similarly,  if  the  subject  of  the  picture  be  common-place — 
whether  it  be  a village  in  its  every-day  aitire,  and  with  ordinary 
characteristics,  or  a group  of  people  gathered  together  in  some 
pretty  nook  to  form  a picture,  as  a memorial  of  some  day’s  out- 
door enjoyment — it  would  be  advisable  to  choose  an  ordinary 
and  peaceful  condition  of  sky  in  preference  to  a lowering  and 
threatening  one.  I do  not  mention  this  as  covering  the  whole 
case,  but  merely  as  one  item  in  the  account. 

I will  only  add,  in  concluding  this  division  of  my  subject,  that 
auy  of  the  following  objects  will,  in  my  opinion,  mar  the  beauty 
of  a landscape,  or  any  other  other  pisturesque  subject  whatever : 
New  works  in  progress  ; railway  bridges  or  stations,  and,  indeed, 
modern  buildings  of  all  kinds,  with  a few  exceptions  ; modern 
vehicles,  such  as  cabs,  carnages,  and  racing  yachts ; groups  of 
persons  in  stiff  and  ungraceful  costumes,  or  dramatic  and  un- 
natural attitudes  ; and,  generally,  whatever  is  prosaic,  formal,  or 
unnatural. 

Concentration  is  of  two  kinds,  according  to  my  view,  namely, 
visual  and  mental.  Its  object  is  to  secure  repose  to  the  eye  when 
the  main  subject  of  the  picture  is  looked  at,  and  it  is  obtained 
by  various  methods  of  balancing  the  various  pictorial  effects  of 
the  picture  on  either  side  of  the  central  point  of  interest.  This 
central  point,  by  the  way,  is,  as  a matter  of  taste,  generally 
chosen  a little  to  one  side  or  other  of  the  middle  of  the  picture, 
and  that  I believe  to  be  the  true  method.  Some  artists,  indeed, 
place  their  central  figure  very  near  the  edge  of  the  canvas  (see, 
for  instance,  the  engraving  of  Mr.  Orchardson’s  picture  of 
“ Napoleon  on  Board  the  Jiellerophon  ” in  last  February’s  Jrt 
Journal).  But  this  method,  I think,  is  not  a happy  one,  and  is 
apt  to  have  the  effect,  as  in  the  instance  I have  named,  of  causing 
the  artist’s  work  to  look  less  like  a picture  than  a picture  and  a 
half. 

(1.)  As  regards  visual  concentration,  that  must  be  secured  by 
making  the  one  side  of  the  picture  as  strong  in  tone  as  the  other, 
not  only  in  its  general  effect,  but  in  its  details,  and  by  having  a 
perspective  of  tone  as  well  as  of  drawing.  I need  scarcely  say 
that  I do  not  mean  that  the  components  should  be  equal  iu  size, 
opposite  in  position,  and  similar  in  tone  ; on  the  contrary,  there 
should  be  variety,  but  that,  however  you  place  your  components, 
the  resuit  should  be  a balance  right  and  left  of  the  centre. 
There  is  no  objection  to  equality  of  size  and  similarity  of  object 
if  the  positions  are  considerably  different  in  perspective,  and  so 
arranged  as  to  secure  equal  strength  of  tone.  Thus,  a compara- 
tively small  and  distant  object  on  one  side  may  be  made  to 
balance  a large  object  in  the  immediate  foreground  on  the 
opposite  side. 

Then,  again,  a patch  of  light  will  balance  a mass  of  shade  if 
the  pictorial  effects  are  equal  iu  strength,  and,  unquestionably, 
variety  is  as  charming  an  ingredient  iu  a picture  as  it  is  in 


almost  “ all  things  here  below.”  So  that  in  balancing  a picture, 
it  shows  skill  in  the  artist  when  he  gets  two  things  totally  dis- 
similar in  character  to  balance  each  other. 

In  addition  to  balancing  of  the  various  parts  of  a picture  just 
described,  there  is  the  adding  to  it  figures,  or  other  objects,  more 
or  less  striking,  to  give  sharpness  or  interest  to  the  composition, 
and  to  guide  the  eye  in  the  required  direction.  These  objects 
must  be  balanced  by  equivalents  on  the  other  side  of  the  com- 
position, and  great  care  requires  to  be  taken  to  have  them  in 
the  proper  places,  and  so  as  not  to  detract  from  the  general  effect 
already  described,  and  so  as  to  be  in  harmony,  not  only  with 
their  immediate  surroundings,  but  also  with  the  main  idea  of 
the  picture. 

The  tendency  of  most  young  artists  is  to  put  in  too  many 
figures,  in  the  expectation  of  increasing  the  interest  of  the  com- 
position. It  unquestionably  has  that  effect  with  people  who  are 
deficient  in  artistic  taste,  but  it  ruins  the  artist’s  work  in  the 
estimation  of  competent  judges. 

Not  one  single  figure,  or  other  feature,  should  be  added  to  a 
picture  for  the  purpose  named  after  that  purpose  has  been 
attained.  One  such  superfluity  may — and  almost  certainly  will 
— be  an  unsightly  blemish,  and  destroy  what  previously  was  a 
pleasing  composition.  If  a picture  is  such  that  it  cannot  be 
injured  in  this  way,  depend  upon  it  that  it  is  worthless  as  a 
composition,  whatever  its  other  merits  may  be. 

A very  simple  method  of  testing  the  balance  of  a composition 
was  suggested  to  me  some  time  ago  by  a young  friend,  and  I 
have  found  it  to  be  an  excellent  plan.  It  is  simply  to  look  at  a 
picture  upside  down.  There  is  nothing  novel  in  the  plan,  for  I 
think  most  of  us  have  been  advised  to  test  our  penmanship  iu 
that  way.  And  the  explanation,  I think,  is  that  when  a picture 
is  turned  upside-down,  the  eye  is  free  from  the  effect  of  that 
mental  impression,  self-deception,  which  is  a stumbling-block  to 
the  artist  continually,  as  well  as  to  other  people. 

It  will,  I think,  be  plain  from  the  foregoing,  that  if  these 
principles  be  carried  out  from  the  immediate  foreground  to  the 
extreme  distance  of  a picture,  whether  of  landscape,  or  of 
figures,  or  of  the  seashore,  there  will  be  no  tendency  to  a side 
glance  in  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  but  the  sides  of  the  picture, 
with  their  gradually  diminishing  tones  or  effects,  will  act  like 
the  tube  of  a telescope,  and  prevent  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  if 
he  has  an  eye  at  all,  from  seeing  anything  at  the  first  glance  but 
the  central  figure  or  point  of  interest,  unless  he,  by  an  act  of 
will,  overcomes  this  natural  tendency,  and  deliberately  looks 
at  the  secondary  parts  of  a picture  for  their  own  individual 
merits. 

2.  Mental  concentration  is  a method  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  former,  and  is  obtained  by  making  the  one  side  of  the  pic- 
ture as  interesting  as  the  other.  This  is  by  no  means  so  easy  of 
accomplishment  as  the  former,  for  it  is  unfortunately  true  that 
what  is  interesting  to  one  man  may  be  uninteresting  to  another. 
The  theory,  however,  is,  I thiuk,  a correct  one,  and  worthy  of 
being  considered  at  all  events,  and  kept  in  view,  however  difficult 
it  may  be  to  practice  it.  Another  means  of  securing  concentra- 
tion, mentally,  is  of  immense  importance  in  the  grouping  of 
figures  round  a central  point  of  interest.  In  such  a picture  a 
sufficient  number  of  figures  on  either  side  of  the  central  figure 
should  be  made  to  show,  by  their  looks  and  attitudes,  not  only 
their  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  the  central  figure,  but 
their  relation  to  it  and  the  extent  of  their  interest  in  it.  And 
here  again  the  figures  should  be  arranged  in  position,  not  in 
order  of  their  relative  rank  and  importance,  but  regardless  alto- 
gether of  such  vulgar  modes  of  composition.  This  is  a matter, 
however,  on  which  it  is  very  difficult — perhaps  impossible  — to 
frame  any  general  law.  Ordinary  groups  are  generally  best  for 
artistic  purposes  when  they  are  left  to  arrange  themselves. 

Where  a historical  subject  is  the  object  of  ehe  grouping,  the 
difficulties  to  the  photographic  artists  must  be  of  the  most  ardu- 
ous character.  Each  individual  in  the  group  would  require  to 
be  a most  accomplished  actor ; and  this  being  the  case,  I fear 
we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  effective  accomplish- 
ment of  historical  pictures  by  photography  must  be  left  to 
those  who  are  able  to  get  accomplished  actors  for  their  models. 


SPIRIT  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

BV  H.  D.  GARRISON. 

A few  days  since  we  saw  what  purported  to  be  a genuine  spirit 
photograph,  takeu  by  a Bostou  artist.  The  chief  part  of  the 
picture  was  the  bust  of  a lady  acquaintance,  which  was  fairly 
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good,  but  around  it  were  the  dim  outlines  of  divers  and  sundry 
g eutlemen  peering  over  her  shoulders,  and  in  various  angelic 
a titudes. 

I am,  however,  certain  that  I can  easily  duplicate  any  spirit 
pictures  I have  yet  seen,  and  excel  many  of  them.  To  do  this 
it  is  only  necessary  to  make  a reduced  positive  from  a negative 
of  the  person  who  is  to  play  angel,  and  then,  in  the  dark  room, 
by  the  aid  of  a faint  light,  submit  the  new  plate  to  one  or  more 
short  exposures  behind  it,  great  care  being  taken  that  no  light 
strikes  the  remainder  of  the  plate.  Of  course  the  ghost  should 
be  placed  in  some  natural  positions  fora  ghost,  as  over  the  head, 
or  a little  off  to  one  corner,  and  it  should  be  right  end  up, 
although  we  fail  to  see  what  real  difference  this  would  make  to  a 
ghost.  It  is  customary  to  have  the  outlines  of  a spirit  a little 
indistinct  and  hazy,  which  might  b9  effected  by  avoiding  close 
contact  with  the  positive.  Probably  the  glass  side  of  the  posi- 
tive should  be  placed  against  the  new  plate  to  secure  this  effect. 
Plates  thus  prepared  might  be  set  aside  for  use  when  occasions 
requiring  them  arise.  I would  suggest  that  a diminutive  view 
of  the  old  nick — you  know  who  I mean — should  be  impressed  on 
a few  plates  for  use  in  the  case  of  bank  cashiers,  railroad  mag- 
nates, &c.  As  a joke,  one  of  these  plates  might  occasionally  be 
used  in  the  case  of  a clergyman.  The  savage  visage  of  a bearded 
Italian  bandit  or  count  might  be  used  in  plates  for  ambitiou  s 
ladies.  An  exceedingly  emaciated  face  would  become  the  pic- 
ture of  a doctor  or  lawyer.  A few  dogs’  or  horses’  heads  would 
appear  very  natural  about  the  visage  of  a sporting  man.  But 
why  proceed  further,  since  the  ingenuity  of  the  craft  is  more 
than  equal  to  the  task  of  putting  the  right  ghost  in  the  right 
place. — Photographic  Times. 


ComsponhiTM. 

LEVELLING  TABLE  FOR  GELATINE  PLATES, 
EXHIBITED  BY  A.  COWAN. 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  I noticed  a de- 
scription of  an  apparatus,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cowan,  for 
levelling  and  setting  gelatine  emulsion  plates  by  means  of 
an  endless  band  or  cord  carrying  the  plates  through  a 
cooling  chamber. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  inform  your  readers  that  the  above 
method  of  setting  and  cooling  is  part  of  my  patented  in- 
vention for  coating  plates  with  gelatine  emulsion.  The 
arrangement  is  fully  described  in  my  specification, 
No.  8643 — 84,  aud  constitutes  one  of  my  claims,  therefore 
it  cannot  be  used  except  under  license  from  me. — I am, 
dear  sir,  yours  very  truly,  B.  J.  Edwards. 

[Our  correspondent  has  misread  our  report  (page  766)  in  a 
way  altogether  incomprehensible.  We  make  no  mention  of  any 
band,  neither  do  we  say  anything  about  plates  being  carried 
through  a cooling  chamber.  There  was  no  cooling  chamber 
to  the  apparatus  shown,  although  it  is  “ an  arrangement  by  which 
plates  can  be  successively  carried  under  a cooling  chamber.”  If 
our  correspondent  will  send  us  that  portion  of  his  specification 
in  which  the  exhibited  arraneement  is  described,  we  shall  be 
very  pleased  to  insert  it.— Ed.  P.N.] 


g roeccbmgs  of  jsorietifs. 

The  Puotoorathic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the 
8th  inst.,  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  I’all  Mall  East,  J.  Stiller,  F.C.S., 
in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  aud 
confirmed,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  as  members  of 
the  Society  : — Gilbert  E.  Bicknell,  Lulu  Farini,  Henry  Forsyth, 
Iriese  Greene,  Charles  Mavius,  E.  Maxwell,  Thomas  Samuels, 
G.  Scamell,  Harry  Tolley,  and  F.  Whaley. 

The  Chairman  then  announced  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
rules,  it  was  customary  to  state  at  the  December  meeting  the 
names  of  the  retiring  officers,  which  were  as  follows : — President 
—James  Glaisher,  F.R.S.  ; Vice-President — J.  Spiller,  F.C.S  ; 
Mon.  Treasurer — Walter  L.  Bird  ; Members  of  Council — W. 


Ackland,  Valentine  Blanchard,  T.  Sebastian  Davis,  Payne 
Jennings,  H.  P.  Robinson,  and  J.  Wilson  Swan. 

These  gentlemen  were  tligible  for  re-election,  and  the  Chair- 
man said  it  was  his  duty  to  ask  the  members  to  send  in  their 
nominations  before  Monday,  January  18th.  The  Chairman 
having  intimated  that  there  were  three  papers  to  be  brought 
before  the  meeting,  called  upon  F.  Ince  to  read  a paper  on 
“ Gelatine  Tissue  on  Cardboard,”  by  G.  L.  Addenbrooke  and  F. 
Ince. 

F.  Ince  commenced  by  explaining  that  the  process  was  in- 
vented by  M.  Thibout,  and  was  one  in  which  cardboard  was 
substituted  for  paper  or  glass,  as  a support  for  films  of  silver 
bromide  in  gelatine.  For  the  purposes  of  experiment  they  had 
obtained  samples  from  a commercial  source,  but  had  somewhat 
modified  the  treatment  recommended  by  the  inventor.  They 
had  employed  ammonia  pyro  development  with  a small  propor- 
tion of  sodium  sulphate  added,  and  after  developing  and  fixing, 
the  film  was  stripped  from  its  cardboard  support,  instead  of  dry- 
ing it  first  and  stripping  it  afterwards.  They  preferred  adding 
a little  gold  chloride  to  the  fixing  bath,  in  order  to  get  a blacker 
image  ; but  the  presence  of  alum  with  the  fixing  salt  they 
deemed  undesirable,  so  did  not  use  it,  and  trusted  to  soaking 
the  film  in  methylated  spirit  to  counteract  the  stretching  which 
took  place  in  the  course  of  washing.  They  found  the  films  be- 
came one-fourth  larger  after  being  stripped,  but  this  was  lost 
again  in  the  spirit.  The  films  were  then  transferred  to  a sheet 
of  ebonite  to  dry  ; they  would  then  peel  off  with  a smooth,  glass- 
like surface,  very  suitable  for  printiug  from. 

The  formula  given  by  M.  Thibout  was  then  quoted,  which 
recommended  potassium  carbonate  as  the  alkali,  and  a larger 
proportion  of  sodium  sulphite  in  pyrogallol  development,  or 
ferrous  oxalate  could  be  used.  It  was  stated  that  the  pellicular 
films,  when  stripped,  weighed  20  grains,  which  was  a strong 
argument  in  favour  of  their  introduction. 

The  Chairman,  having  thanked  Messrs.  Ince  aud  Addenbrooke 
for  bringing  the  result  of  their  experiments  before  the  Society, 
intimated  that  he  strongly  disapproved  of  the  system  of  adding 
common  alum  to  the  fixing  solution,  which,  being  as  a rule 
slightly  acid,  caused  a liberation  of  sulphur  ; it  should  therefore 
most  decidedly  be  avoided.  He  imagined  that  it  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  strip  the  film  immediately  after  development,  instead 
of  leaving  it  upon  its  support  during  fixing,  which  wouid  shorten 
the  process  materially. 

W.  F.  Donkin  (Hon.  Sec.)  suggested  that  if  the  support  had 
to  be  removed  at  any  stage,  it  should  be  previous  to  development. 

W.  E.  Debenham  said  that  if  the  support  were  removed  before 
development  it  would  be  better,  as  density  could  then  be  judged. 
One  of  the  examples  shown  was  much  too  dense,  while  another 
was  not  dense  enough.  He  also  noticed  one  of  the  transparencies 
was  shorter  and  another  longer  than  the  negative — due,  most 
likely,  to  an  unequal  amount  of  stretching. 

Capt.  Abney  did  not  approve  of  the  plan  of  stripping  film 
from  their  cardboard  support  until  dry,  because  they  were  im-8 
pervious  to  water  in  that  condition.  When  the  film  was  stripped 
stretching  occurred,  which,  as  mentioned  by  W.  E.  Debenham, 
was  undesirable.  He  had  tried  manufacturing  cardboard  films, 
but  found  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  a flat  surface, 
and  he  should  have  been  very  glad  to  have  been  told  how  this, 
drawback  was  overcome. 

T.  Sebastian  Davis  would  have  preferred  full  details  of  the 
method  of  preparation.  He  thought  a coating  of  gelatine  on  the 
under  side  of  the  support  would  lend  material  aid  in  coating. 

A.  Stiller  remarked  that  the  process  was  patented,  and,  if  he 
remembered  aright,  the  abstract  of  specification  stated  it  to  be 
enamel  paper  coated  with  emulsion. 

T.  Samcells  noticed  that  the  samples  differed  from  some  he 
tried  months  ago,  inasmuch  as  the  cardboard  was  very  much 
thicker ; he  thought  this  was  an  advantage  in  some  respects,  but 
entirely  prevented  the  negatives  being  judged  of  as  regards 
density.  He  showed  samples  of  the  thinner  make,  and  sail  there 
was  a difficulty  iu  keeping  the  films  on  the  supports.  He  thought 
there  was  no  question  about  the  convenience  of  films  over  glass 
plates,  but  the  stretching  complained  of  precluded  their  employ- 
ment for  architectural  purposes,  or  in  any  case  where  accurate 
measurement  was  a necessity.  He  hoped  before  long  a flexible 
support  as  transparent  as  glass  would  be  used,  and  he  thought 
the  late  Walter  Woodbury’s  invention  of  making  transparent 
mediums  would  help  them. 

Capt.  Abney  had  recently  been  making  9 by  12  negatives  on 
glass  and  paper,  aud,  when  dry,  were  accurately  measured 
at  various  points,  the  result  of  which  showed  that  there  was  no 
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appreciable  difference.  The  paper,  however,  was  waxed  before 
measurement  took  place,  and  he  did  not  believe  any  alteration 
occurred  after  waxing 

AY.  E.  Dkbenhhm  said  the  reason  why  paper  showed  distortion 
was  because  it  was  attached  to  a support  while  stretched,  and 
dried  in  that  condition. 

B.  J.  Edwards  remarked  that  it  was  easy  enough  to  stretch 
or  contract  a gelatine  film  ; tbe  difficulty  was  to  know  when  to 
stop  it. 

G.  L.  Addenbrooke,  in  reply  to  the  various  speakers,  said 
they  had  no  intention  to  rival  glass  as  a support.  If  one  of  the 
films  was  stripped  from  cardboard  before  soaking  in  alum,  it 
would  very  soon  increase  from  a half  to  a whole  plate.  If  it 
goes  into  alum  first,  it  stretches  one-quarter  its  size,  and  the 
alcohol  brings  it  back  that  much.  Drying  the  films  on  cardboard 
took  much  longer  than  on  a sheet  of  ebonite.  Regarding  in- 
tensity of  image,  he  might  say  that  if  he  wished  to  do  very 
successful  work,  he  should  not  employ  the  process.  They  had  no 
information  on  the  manner  of  coating,  but  they  imagined  the 
sheet  would  be  damped  before  coating.  The  cardboard  lies  quite 
flat  before  it  is  put  in  water  ; after  that  there  is  a tendency  to 
curl  up. 

The  Chairman  having  thanked  Messrs.  Addenbrooke  and  Ince 
for  their  paper,  a conversation  took  place  in  reference  to  the 
next  paper  by  G.  L.  Addenbrooke,  the  result  of  which  being  that 
it  was  decided  to  take  the  paper  as  read,  and  adjourn  the  dis- 
cussion thereou  until  the  January  meeting. 

A long  communication  from  Constaut  Glissenti,  of  Brescia,  was 
next  considered,  and  Captain  Abney  gave  a brief  outline,  which 
dealt  with  a large  number  of  substances  said  to  be  capable 
of  destroying  the  effect  of  light  upon  a sensitive  plate.  Among 
these  substances  may  be  mentioned  most  of  the  acids,  formiates 
and  acetates,  as  well  as  oxalates  and  tungstates. 

AV.  E.  Debenham  reminded  the  chairman  that  the  paper  had 
been  published  in  the  Photographic  News  some  months  ago, 
after  which  it  was  arranged  that  the  paper  should  be  dealt  with 
by  the  Editor  of  the  Society’s  Journa  1. 

AV.  England  then  exhibited  an  electric  dark-room  lamp  which 
had  already  been  described  at  the  last  technical  meeting.  In 
reply  to  questions,  he  said  that  he  used  three  and  a-quarter 
ounces  of  sodium  bichromate,  aud  one  and  a-half  ounces  of  sul- 
phuric acid  to  each  pint  of  solution,  and  he  obtained  a con- 
tinuous light  for  four  hours  without  polarization.  He  found  two 
thicknesses  of  “ Golden  Fabric  ” gave  him  plenty  of  illumination, 
and  was  safe  at  ordinary  working  di-tances. 

AV.  Cobb  used  “ Canary  Medium,”  and  thought  he  obtained 
more  light  with  a given  amount  of  illuminating  power. 

AAr.  E.  Debenham  preferred  “ Golden  Fabric,  ’ because  several 
thicknesses  might  be  used  without  loweiing  the  luminosity  very 
much.  This  could  not  be  done  with  “ Canary  Medium." 

Tbe  Chairman  then  announced  that  at  the  general  meeting 
on  January  Uth  an  arc  lamp  will  be  arranged  in  the  Gallery  by 
Captain  Abney,  in  order  that  practical  tests  of  value  for  photo- 
graphic purposes  may  be  made  by  those  present.  It  was  also 
announced  that  the  next  technical  meeting  will  take  place  on 
Tuesday,  December  22nd. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


South  London  Photographic  Society. 

Tue  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thurs- 
day, the  3rd  inst..,  at  the  House  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John 
Street,  Adelphi,  A\r.  Ackland,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed, 

Tne  Hon.  Secretary  read  the  annual  report ; the  following 
being  an  abstract  The  committee  consider  the  state  of  the 
Society  was  in  a satisfactory  condition.  The  annual  lantern  and 
outdoor  meetings  had  been  successes.  Duiing  the  year  the  fol- 
lowing papers  had  been  read  and  demonstrations  given  : — Mor- 
gan and  Kidd’s  “ New  Rapid  Contact  Printing.”  C.  Shadbolt’s 
“Experiences  of  Balloon  Photography,”  G.  M.  Sitchfield’s 
“Acme  Rapid  Enamel  Paper,”  C.  Hussey's  “ Sargeant’s  Instan- 
ta  ieous  Shutter,”  AAr.  M.  Ashman’s  “ Hints  for  Summer  AA’ork,” 
E Dunmore’s  “Pitfalls  in  Outdoor  Photography,”  AAr.  H. 
AValker’s  “Eastman  Company’s  Films  and  Roll  Holder,”  Marion 
and  Company’s  “ Erie’s  Automatic  Exposing  Apparatus,”  aud  J 
Traill  Taylor’s  “Paper  Nega  ives,”  &c. 

The  art'stic  competit'o  .s  have  not  been  vrry  successful,  aud  in 
future  two  subjects— viz.,  one  figure  and  one  landscape— will 
be  given  out  for  the  year,  and  it  was  hoped  that  increased 
energy  would  be  shown  by  the  members. 


Turning  to  the  cash  account,  the  treasurer  said  they  had  a 
balance  of  £5  8s.  9d.  to  carry  forward,  after  paying  all  claims 
that  had  been  made. 

The  accounts  having  been  duly  audited  by  Francis  Cobb  and 
E AAr.  Foxlee,  the  report  aud  financial  statement  was  adopted. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  then  took  place, 
and  the  Chairman  declared  the  names  as  follows  : — 

President — H.  Trueman  AVood. 

Vice-Preside/its — T.  Bolas,  F.  A'ork,  E.  Dunmore. 

Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer — F.  A.  Bridge. 

Committee — AV.  Ackland,  AAr.  M.  Ashman,  AV.  M.  Ayres,  AV.  K. 
Burton,  C.  G.  Collins,  AAr.  Cobb,  H.  Compton,  J.  Downes,  G.  A. 
Garratt,  C.  Hussey,  C.  Poirson,  and  H.  AATlmer. 

E.  AV.  Foxlee,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Society  of 
Arts  for  the  use  of  their  rooms,  desired  to  couple  it  with  the 
name  of  H.  Trueman  AA’ood,  who  had  placed  a well-fitted  dark 
room  at  the  disposal  of  the  members,  and  shown  many  other 
acts  of  kindness  to  the  South  London  Society.  This  was 
seconded  by  AV.  M.  Ashman,  and  carried  unanimously. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  outgoing  officers  having  been  also 
carried,  the  Chairman  called  upon  J.  Traill  Taylor  to  give  the 
paper  of  the  evening,  entitled,  “Paper  Negatives”  (see  p.  789). 

During  the  delivery  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Taylor  passed  round 
several  calotype  negatives  produced  in  1840,  which,  he  said, 
were  the  oldest  in  the  world,  and  still  in  perfect  order.  A copy 
of  Talbot’s  “ Pencil  of  Nature  ” was  also  shown,  the  illustra- 
tions being  photographs  printed  from  paper  negatives.  He  also 
showed  a number  of  paper  negatives  recently  made  on  Eastman 
films,  which,  so  far  as  quality  was  concerned,  left  nothing  what- 
ever to  be  desired.  Flexible  transparent  sheets  of  prepared 
gelatine,  lent  him  by  the  Eastman  Company,  were  passed  round, 
as  well  as  some  of  those  sheets  with  negative  films  thereon. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  listened  to  the  paper  with  much 
interest,  and  he  believed  it  to  be  a process  of  the  future, 
for  it  had  many  advantages;  it  would  certainly  be  the 
process  of  the  tourist.  It  was  evident  they  might  change  the 
glass  plates  for  paper  films,  and  get  equal  results,  without  being 
subjected  to  the  weight  and  other  impedimenta  of  glass  nega- 
tives. He  then  asked  for  a discussion  upon  the  paper. 

AV.  England  had  seen  a transparent  medium  made  by  AVar- 
nerke,  w’hich  was  similar  to  the  sheets  shown,  and  he  asked  for 
information  regarding  the  preparation. 

J.  T.  Taylor  said  the  practice  of  stripping  films  was  very 
common  in  America.  The  base  was  coated  with  a substratum 
of  soluble  gelatine,  and  the  emulsion  spread  on  this,  and  the  nega- 
tives were  made  by  ordinary  treatment ; many  of  the  samples 
shown  were  developed  in  a dish  containing  twenty-four  films 
at  one  time,  without  any  difficulty  presenting  itself.  After  the 
usual  fixing,  wa-hing,  and  drying  operations,  warm  water  was 
applied  to  soften  the  soluble  gelatine,  which  then  allowed  the 
films  to  be  stripped  quite  easily. 

The  Chairman  : Under  these  circumstances,  what  time  would 
be  allowed  for  each  film  to  remain  in  the  developer  ? 

J.  T.  Taylor  thought  it  unwise  to  have  so  many  as  twenty- 
four  films  in  the  developer  at  the  same  time  ; still,  it  had  been 
done  with  an  old  aud  slow  developer.  Under  any  circumstances 
he  preferred  a slow  developer,  one  that  would  take  five  or  six 
minutes  to  bting  out  the  image. 

Francis  Cobb  detailed  his  experience  in  developing  a band  of 
Eastman  paper  containing  twenty-four  exposures  recently  made 
by  T.  Bolas  in  Italy.  Having  missed  the  perforated  marks,-  and 
being  at  a loss  to  know  just  where  the  band  should  be  cut,  they 
decided  to  develop  the  whole  roll  iutact ; this  was  done  by  pass- 
ing it  several  times  through  a large  dish  of  developer  which  re- 
quired an  ounce  of  pyrogallol  to  compound  ; the  negatives  ex- 
hibited a few  marks,  but  whether  that  was  due  to  the  strain  over 
the  rollers,  or  the  method  of  development,  he  was  unable  to  say. 

F.  A.  Bridge  was  glad  they  had  improved  on  the  pl«n  of 
rendering  the  films  transparent,  for  the  oil  business  was  a 
nuisance.  In  conversation  with  T.  G.  AA’haite,  he  learned  that 
the  continued  use  of  castor  oil,  probably  from  constant  heating, 
caused  it  to  discolour  very  much,  and  when  in  that  condition  it 
would  not  remove  opaque  spots. 

AAr.  England  recommended  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  ether 
and  alcohol  for  this  purpose,  and  he  found  castor  oil  in  these 
solvents  answered  Well  for  miking  paper  translucent. 

E.  AA\  Foxlee  imagined  the  spots  were  oxidized  oil,  in  which 
case  he  kuew  nothing  t > remove  them. 

The  Chairman  was  under  the  impression  that  carbon  tetra- 
chloride would  prove  useful,  provided  the  odor  could  be 
tolerated. 
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A discussion  then  took  place  on  the  subject  of  producing  direct 
positives  from  gelatine  films,  in  which  several  of  the  members  took 
part. 

E.  Dunmore  next  drew  attention  to  the  question  he  brought 
before  the  previous  meeting,  regarding  the  need  of  protecting 
gelatine  negatives  on  paper  from  the  influence  of  sensitized 
paper.  A gentleman  then  said  he  had  taken  a large  number  of 
prints  from  one  negative  without  spots  making  their  appearance, 
but  they  were  told  that  ready  sensitized  paper  had  been  used 
which  contained  very  little  free  silver;  therefore,  it  was  no  cri- 
terion as  to  the  safety  of  changing  from  glas3  to  paper,  for  he 
did  not  suppose  there  were  many  professional  printers  who 
would  think  of  using  ready-sensitized  paper.  He  then  handed 
to  the  Chairman  a sheet  of  gelatine  and  some  paper  coated  with 
a solution  of  gelatine,  which  had  been  in  contact  with  sensitized 
paper  about  a week  ; there  was  a large  number  of  the  red 
spots  complained  of  in  each  instance.  He  considered  that  it 
was  necessary  for  those  who  wished  to  introduce  such  a change 
in  the  mode  of  working  to  provide  a means  of  protecting  the 
films  from  such  palpable  injury,  and  he  knew  of  nothing  better 
than  collodion  for  the  purpose. 

W.  England  had  made  many  thousands  of  prints  from  some 
of  his  old  paper  negatives,  which  were  varnished.  When  these 
became  stained,  he  was  able  to  remove  it  by  soaking  them  in 
alcohol ; he  preferred  seed  lac  dissolved  in  alcohol  at  ordinary 
temperature,  a dram  of  castor  oil  being  added  to  each  ounce  of 
varnish. 

W.  M.  Ayres  spoke  in  favour  of  shellac  dissolved  in  cold 
spirit. 

E.  Dunmore  thought  seed  lac  made  the  best  varnish,  and  was 
easily  decolourized  by  filtering  through  animal  charcoal. 

The  Chairman  found  a mixture  of  albumen  and  water  in  equal 
parts  very  useful  in  some  of  his  philosophical  work,  and  he 
thought  it  would  offer  a protection  to  gelatine  ; it  would  cer- 
tainly enable  a more  perfect  continuity  to  be  established  between 
a film  of  gelatine  and  varnish. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Taylor  was  then  passed,  after  which 
it  was  announced  that  the  Annual  Lantern  Meeting  will  be  held 
on  January  7th,  and  the  annual  dinner  will  take  place  on  the 
19th  inst.,  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant. 


London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 


The  usual  weekly  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  3rd  inst.  ; 
J.  Barker  occupied  the  chair. 

T.  Waltenberg  asked  the  members’  opinion  as  to  the  proba- 
bility of  reducing  a very  dense  negative,  which  he  passed  round. 
The  circumstances  connected  with  the  development  of  this  plate, 
as  related  by  him,  brought  out  some  curious  experiences.  He 
was  induced  late  one  afternoon  to  take  a portrait  of  a sitter  who 
was  leaving  England  that  day.  The  light  being  nearly  gone,  he 
used  the  most  rapid  plate  he  had,  giving  an  exposure  of  upwards 
of  two  minutes,  with  a 3C  Dallmeyer  lens,  open  aperture.  The 
plate  remained  in  the  developing  solution  for  half-an-liour  with- 
out any  image  appearing  ; a little  more  pyro  was  added  to  the 
developer,  and  the  tray  was  then  putcn  one  side,  and  forgotten 
until  some  hours  afterwards.  When  the  colour  of  the  plate  pre- 
vented auy  image  whatever  from  being  seen,  the  plate  was 
put  into  the  hypo  bath  ; but  not  fixing  readily,  and  the  plate 
being  considered  useless,  it  was  left  in  the  hypo  until  the  next 
morning.  An  image  was  then  discovered,  but  exceedingly  dense, 
giving  rise,  however,  to  some  hope  that  a print  might  yet  be 
obtained.  The  various  clearing  solutions  were  tried  without 
effect,  and  the  plate  ultimately  was  left  for  three  hours  in  a 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  alum.  This  lowered  the  deusity 
somewhat  ; but  as  an  exposure  of  three  days  in  the  printing- 
frame  had  not  produced  the  least  tra:e  of  a picture  on  the  sen- 
sitive paper,  the  advice  of  the  members  was  sought. 

A.  Cowan  suggested  that  ferridcyanide  and  hypo  should  be 
tried.  He,  however,  did  not  advise  a prolonged  immersion  in 
this  solution,  or  it  might  probably  have  an  undesirable  effect 
upon  the  film. 


The  Chairman  suggested  using  a different  kind  of  pape 
stating  that  gelatine  paper  with  chloride  and  an  organic  sa 
would,  he  thought,  give  a print  in  a couple  of  hours.  The  Ion 
immersion  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  had  aggravated  the  evil  M 
Waltenberg  was  trying  to  remedy,  it  being  the  treatment  he  i th 
Chairman}  adopted  to  intensify  a plate.  By  first  converting  th 
image  into  chloride  of  silver,  then,  after  washing,  exposing  th 
plate  to  1‘ght  for  some  time,  he  bad  obtained  very  good  print 


from  thin  negatives  in  this  way.  Yellow  negatives,  however, 
were  not  amenable  to  this  treatment. 

This  led  to  a discussion  upon  the  best  methods  of  intensifica- 
tion. 

A.  Cowan  preferred  Monckhoveu’s  formula. 

W.  E.  Debenham  said  he  had  found  nothing  answer  so  well  as 
Schlippe’s  salt ; he  used  it  daily,  one  advantage  being  that  the 
amount  of  density  was  entirely  under  control. 

Two  questions  from  the  box  were  read  : — 

1.  “ Are  there  such  things  in  the  market  as  drawing-pins  with 
thumb-screw  heads  ? ” 

2.  “ Is  chloride  of  sodium  a restrainer  in  the  developer  ? If  so, 
is  it  as  good  as  bromide  of  potassium  for  the  purpose  ? ” 

W.  K.  Burton  said  pins  of  that  description  would  not  be 
drawing-pins,  which  required  that  the  ruler  should  pass  over 
them. 

With  regard  to  the  second  question,  it  was  generally  admitted 
that  the  chloride  of  sodium  was  a restrainer, 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  test  its 
restraining  power  in  comparison  with  bromide  in  a developer, 
but  he  thought  it  would  require  half  as  much  again. 

W.  K.  Burton  thought  four  or  five  times. 

W.  H.  Harrison  asked  why  some  gelatine  plates  gave  reverse 
images  better  than  others. 

A.  Mackie  said  boiled  emulsions  gave  the  best  results. 

The  Chairman  was  in  favour  of  the  iodide  plates  for  the  deve- 
loper. 

The  proceedings  then  closed. 


Derby  Photographic  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  in  the  Mechanics’ 
Institute.  There  was  a large  attendance  of  members,  and 
Richard  Keene  occupied  the  chair. 

The  annual  report  stated  that  there  were  eighty -three  members 
in  the  Society.  Mr.  Elskes  had  resigned  his  membership,  and 
left  England  for  Switzerland,  his  native  country.  There  were 
six  new  members  to  propose.  Daring  the  year  papers  had  been 
read  by  Messrs.  Kaye,  on  America  and  Photography ; Cox,  on 
the  Artistic  Application  of  Photography ; Keene,  on  the  Platino- 
type  Process,  with  practical  demonstration  ; Mayle,  on  the  Process 
of  Enlargement  by  means  of  a Lantern,  with  practical  demon- 
stration ; Captain  Abney  (president),  on  the  Theory  of  Alkaline 
Development  ; Messrs.  Bolden,  on  the  Hydroquinone  Developer  ; 
Cox,  on  Artistic  Photography  ; Keene,  on  “ What  to  take  ; ’’  and 
Bolden  on  “ How  to  take  it,”  with  practical  illustrations  by  C.  B. 
Keene.  A camera  show  had  been  held,  and  also  a photographic 
exchange.  Out-door  meetings  had  heen  held  during  the  summer 
at  King’s  Mills,  Cromford,  Rowsley,  and  Tutbury.  A conversa- 
zione was  held  on  February  20th,  which  was  a great  success. 
Gifts  of  books  had  been  received  from  J.  Paget,  and  from  the 
publishers  of  the  News  and  Journal. 

The  balance  sheet  showed  the  finances  of  the  Society  to  be  in  a 
satisfactory  condition. 

It  was  resolved  to  hold  another  conversazione  on  January  20th, 
in  St.  James’s  Hall. 

The  following  rule  was  adopted  concerning  the  introduction  of 
stringers  : — “ Members  may  introduce  to  any  of  our  meetings  any 
friend,  being  a photographer,  amateur  or  professional,  nut 
resident  in  Derby.’’ 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  tho  retiring  officers,  and  to 
Messrs  Cox,  Pago",  and  the  publishers  of  the  News  and  Journal. 
Captain  W.  de  \V.  Abney,  R.E.,  was  again  elected  president,  and 
11.  Bolden,  A.  J.  Cox,  and  R.  Keene,  vice-presidents.  A new 
committee  of  management  was  elected,  consisting  of  C.  Bourdin, 
T.  Hills,  J.  C.  Merry,  J.  W.  Price,  and  T.  Scotton.  James  E. 
Kaye  was  again  elected  hon.  secretary  and  treasurer. 

J.  Mayle  then  gave  a practical  demonstration  of  “ How  to 
Make  Lantern  Slides  from  Negatives,”  which  was  of  a most  in- 
teresting character,  and  perfectly  successful.  The  new  “ lumiuous 
tablet  ” was  used  for  printing  purposes. 

Members  gave  promises  of  lantern  slides  for  the  “ Lantern 
Evening,”  which  is  to  be  held  early  in  1886. 


Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association. 
The  third  regular  monthly  meeting  for  the  session  was  held  on 
Thursday’,  3rd  December,  in  Lamb’s  Hotel,  Dundee,  W.  D. 
Valentine  presiding. 

After  the  routine  business  had  been  disposed  of,  Thos.  Kyle 
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read  an  intcrtsting  paper  on  “Pictorial  Composition,  ” illustrated 
with  sketches  and  diagrams,  which  was  listenol  to  with  great 
attention. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  brought  the  meeting  to  a close 


Hvde  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in 
the  Mechanics’  Institute  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  2nd  inst. 

Messrs.  Harold,  'Sidebotham,  and  T.  W.  ltichardson  were 
elected  members  of  the  Society. 

The  President  called  on  George  Patty  to  give  a demon- 
stration on  “ Dry  Plate  Development.” 

Mr.  Batty  then  proceeded  to  develop  three  plates,  which  he 
had  exposed  in  the  previous  part  of  the  day.  The  plates  were  re- 
spectively rightly  exposed,  under-exposed,  and  over-exposed.  In 
the  case  of  the  first  he  developed  with  the  usual  pyro  and  ammonia. 
The  second  plate,  which  had  been  under-exposed,  he  soaked  in 
a solution  of  ammonia  (4  drops  to  the  ounce)  for  five  minutes 
previous  to  development.  The  resulting  negative  was  full  of 
detail,  and  showed  no  signs  of  under-exposure.  In  the  case  of 
the  exposed  plate,  he  had  used  citrate  of  soda  as  a restrainer.  He 
said  that  he  found  citrate  of  soda  a much  more  powerful  re- 
strainer than  the  usual  ammonium  bromide.  The  plate  had 
been  exposed  eight  seconds,  two  seconds  being  considered  the 
right  exposure.  With  the  addition  of  a few  drops  of  the 
citrate  of  soda  solution  to  the  usual  developer,  the  image  came 
up  quite  slowly,  and  the  result  was  a negative  of  good  printing 
qualities. 

Mr.  Batty  then  intensified  a thin  negative  with  the  mercury 
intensifier,  and  closed  his  paper  with  a few  remarks  as  to  the 
necessity  of  well  washing  gelatine  negatives  after  develop- 
ment. 

During  the  discussion  on  the  paper,  the  question  was  asked 
“ Whether  or  not  it  was  safe  to  fix  the  negative,  after  develop- 
ment, in  white  light?”  The  members  were  divided  in  opinion 
on  the  question  ; the  majority,  however,  seemed  to  think  it  was 
much  safer  to  fix  in  the  dark  room. 

The  President  announced  that  at  the  next  meeting  a general 
development  would  take  place,  each  member  being  requested  to 
bring  a negtive  and  to  develop  it  at  the  meeting. 

North  Staffordshire  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  annual  meeting  for  election  of  officers  was  held  on  Wednes- 
day, December  2nd,  C.  Alfieri  presiding,  when  the  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  : — 

President — C.  Alfieri. 

Vice-Presidents — Messrs.  Emery  and  Taylor. 

Treasurer — W.  Hampton.  Auditor — R.  S.  Burgess. 

lion.  Secretary — W.  B.  Allison. 

Committee — Messrs.  Ivelsall,  Insull,  Hall,  F.  Emery,  Junr., 
Leek,  and  West-Jones. 


Sheffield  Photographic  Society. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Freemsaons’ 
Hall,  on  Wednesday,  December  2nd,  W.  B.  Hatfield  in  the 
chair  ; and  after  the  minutes  had  been  read  and  approved,  the 
subject  of  the  Society's  Exhibition  was  discussed,  and  it  was 
arranged  to  hold  the  exhibition  on  January  11th,  1836,  at  the 
Albert  Hall,  Sheffield,  six  silver  and  seven  bronze  medals  to  be 
awarded  in  different  classes.  The  last  prize  picture  for  this 
year,  subject  a “ Street,”  was  voted  to  Jonathan  Taylor. 

Dr.  Morton  read  a paper  entitled  “ Notes  on  Various  Methods 
of  Making  Lantern  Slides  ” (in  our  next),  illustrated  on  the  screen. 

Some  beautiful  slides  were  exhibited  by  the  President,  and 
Messrs.  Taylor,  Hibberd,  Wostenholm,  Mallham,  Gilley,  and 
Pearce. 


Glasgow  Photographic  Association. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the  Philosophical 
Society’s  Rooms,  207,  Bath  Street,  on  Thursday,  December  3rd, 
W.  Lang,  juu.,  in  the  chair. 

The  preliminary  business  having  been  gone  through,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  admitted  as  members H.  T.  Red- 
wood, T.  Herbertson,  W.  McLenan,  aud  L.  M.  Miller. 

The  Treasurer  then  read  his  financial  statement  for 
last  session,  which  was  considered  very  satisfactory,  aud  was 
unanimously  adopted, 


C.  Armstrong  read  a paper  on  the  “ Making  of  Trans- 
parencies by  the  Wet  Collodion,  and  Dixon’s  Slow  Printing 
Process."  He  gave  a description  of  these  different  processes, 
and  a demonstration  of  his  method  of  working,  making  an 
excellent  transparency  by  wet  collodion  from  a negative  in  the 
camera.  At  the  close  of  his  paper  and  demonstration,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong exhibited  a number  of  transparencies  by  the  aid  of  a pair 
of  lime-light  lanterns,  kindly  lent  by  Messrs.  G.  Mason  and  Co. 
The  transparencies  were  all  prepared  by  Mr.  Armstrong  from 
negatives  taken  during  this  year ; and  as  they  passed  through 
the  different  toning  solutions  used,  were  explained  by  him,  as 
also  the  circumstauces  under  which  the  negative  had  been 
obtained. 

J.  Parker  said  he  thought  it  was  a mistake  to  continue,  as 
we  were  doing,  to  use  square  and  circular  openings  for  lantern 
transparencies,  and  advocated,  instead,  the  oval  aud  parallelo- 
gram form,  as  complying  far  better  with  the  necessities  of 
art  than  the  usual  shapes. 

A number  of  photographs  were  passed  round  showing  the 
results  obtained  by  the  “ photolux. ” These  portraits  were  in 
no  way  inferior  to  any  produced  by  daylight,  and  were  very 
much  admired  for  the  softness  and  brilliancy  of  the  lighting. 

Bury  Photographic  and  Arts  Club. 

The  third  annual  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  members  of  this 
Society  was  opened  at  the  Bury  Athemcum  on  Tuesday,  Decem- 
ber 1st.  The  position  of  the  Club  is  a most  gratifying  one,  for 
there  has  been  a steady  accession  of  members  since  its  forma- 
tion, and  considerable  interest  has  been  displayed  in  its  progress. 
About  the  same  number  of  photographs  were  exhibited  as  last 
year,  but  the  work  was  on  the  whole  of  higher  excellence,  espe- 
cially on  the  part  of  younger  members,  who  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  satisfactory  result  of  their  labour  during  the  year. 
One  or  two  former  exhibitors  failed  to  contribute  towards  the 
exhibition,  notably  Mr.  F.  Cooper,  whose  photographs  had  been 
greatly  and  deservedly  admired.  Apparently  the  interest  was 
concentrated  in  a few  pictures  by  the  platinotype  process,  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  J.  Nelson  and  Mr.  E.  Mellor. 

J.  Nelson  submitted  one  of  the  prints  taken  by  this  process 
to  as  severe  a test  as  possible.  A picture  of  the  Guild  Church 
of  Stratford-on-Avon  .was  printed  on  satteeu  ; it  was  then 
boiled  for  half-an  -hour  in  a solution  of  soap  and  soda,  and  after- 
wards ironed  out  with  an  ordinary  flat,  iron,  which  process  it 
withstood  without  the  tone  of  the  print  being  in  the  slightest 
degree  affected. 

There  were  several  specimens  of  photographic  apparatus 
exhibited,  and  S.  Hopworth  contributed  a camera  in  which  he 
had  embodied  several  important  improvements.  The  photo- 
graphs filled  the  stands  arranged  aloug  the  whole  length  of  the 
hall,  but  these  were  not  sufficient,  aud  three  others  were  erected 
in  the  centre  of  the  room. 


®alh  in  % Stubia. 

Hyde  Photographic  Society.— The  exhibition  of  photo- 
graphs and  photographic  apparatus  will  open  on  January  7th 
and  8th,  1886.  Half  the  carriage  will  be  paid  on  all  exhibits  of 
apparatus,  and  the  whole  carriage  on  exhibits  of  photographs. 
Exhibi's  to  be  sent,  not  later  than  January  2nd,  1886,  to  John 
Pennington,  Hon.  Sec  Great  Norbury  Street,  Hyde,  Manchester. 
Intending  exhibitors  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the 
Secretary  at  their  earliest  convenience. 

The  Special  Christmas  Number  of  the  Cyclist. — Among 
the  great  fund  of  amusing  varieties  served  by  the  editor  of  this 
annual  may  be  mentioned  a capital  account — partly  burlesque, 
we  must  admit — of  the  adventures  of  some  amateur  photo- 
grapher. The  conception  and  execution  of  the  illustration  of 
“ A Startling  Development  ’’  are  capital. 

Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition,  1886. — As  the  object  of 
this  exhibition  is  to  represent  the  progress  and  the  development 
of  each  colony,  it  has  been  considered  impracticable  to  call  upon 
the  Colonial  Governments  to  comply  with  any  form  of  classifica- 
tion, as  has  been  customary  at  previous  exhibitions.  Each  colony 
has,  therefore,  been  at  liberty  to  make  a classification  most  suit- 
able to  its  own  requirements.  As  much  interest  is  taken  in  this 
country  in  the  woods  of  the  various  colonies,  it  is  hoped  that 
where  cases  are  requisite  for  the  display  of  goods,  these  cases  will 
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be  made  from  native  woods  of  the  colony,  in  order  that  a com- 
plete representation  of  the  forest  resources  of  each  colony  may  be 
practically  shown  ; and  it  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  build- 
ing stones  and  marbles  of  various  colonies  should  be  sent  over  in 
the  form  of  pedestals.  Special  arrangements  will  be  provided  for 
the  practical  illustration,  by  one  special  kitchen,  of  all  the  frozen 
meat  industries,  and  of  the  colonial  preserved  meats,  fish,  and  vege- 
tables. This  department  will  be  carried  out  by  the  National 
Training  School  of  Cookery,  under  the  direction  of  the  Royal 
Commission  itself,  in  order  that  the  due  participation  of  the  vari- 
ous interests  concerned  may  bemaintained.  It  has  been  decided 
that  only  bom  Julc  colonists  can,  through  their  respective  govern- 
ments, participate  in  the  exhibition ; it  will  not,  therefore,  be 
possible  for  the  Royal  Commission  to  entertain  any  applications, 
upon  any  pretence  whatever,  from  colonial  importers  or  agents  in 
this  country.  The  time  for  the  opening  of  the  exhibition  is  not 
yet  definitely  fixed,  but  it  will  be  during  the  first  fortnight  in 
May,  1886. 

Transfer  Paper  for  Silver  Printing. — There  appears  to  be 
a very  good  prospect  of  the  carbon  printers’  transfer  paper,  or  a 
similar  preparation,  becoming  an  exceedingly  useful  article  in  the 
production  of  silver  prints.  Judging  by  examples  which  have 
reached  us  from  correspondents,  the  double  transfer  paper,  sensi- 
tized in  the  manner  recommended  by  Ashman  and  Ofl'ord,  forms 
such  an  excellent  substitute  for  albumenized  paper  that  it  really 
becomes  a difficult  matter  to  distinguish  prints  of  this  class  from 
those  on  albumen.  Even  the  most  critical  eye  might  easily  be 
deceived  were  Rive  or  Saxe  papers  employed.  “ A Printer  ” 
writes  us  : — “ I have  made  an  experiment  on  double  transfer 
paper,  the  result  of  which  I forward  you.  The  washing  was 
conducted  with  ordinary  batches  of  silver  prints.  Toning  the 
same,  and  as  quick  as  the  others.  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
curling,  or  any  other  failing.  The  prints  remained  in  water  all 
night.” 

More  Lightning  Images. — Report  of  a curious  freak  of 
lightning  comes  to  us  from  Albemarle  Co.,  Va.  A pane  of  glass 
in  a window  of  a house  in  that  section  has  on  it,  or  rather  in  it, 
an  exact  reproduction  of  the  features  of  a woman  who,  while 
standing  at  the  window,  was  killed  by  the  “ thunderbolt”  which 
so  marvellously  photographed  her  likeness  on  the  glass.  This  is 
vouched  for  by  the  very  best  authority.  This  incident  calls  to 
mind  another  of  a somewhat  similar  nature,  the  scene  of  action  in 
this  case  being  iu  New  Jersey.  A lad,  standing  on  the  threshold 
of  his  father’s  house,  was  struck  down  by  lightning,  aud  when 
his  body  was  examined  it  was  discovered  that  the  limbs  and  leaves 
of  the  tree,  through  which  the  lightning  had  passed  before  reach- 
ing him,  were  photographed  in  livid  colours  on  his  flesh,  and 
this  through  his  clothing.  These  marks,  however,  gradually 
faded  away,  and  at  the  time  of  his  burial  had  entirely  disappeared. 
— Anthony's  Bulletin. 

Abstract  of  Chatman  Jones’s  Lectures  at  tiie  Birk- 
beck  Institute,  Dec.  2nd  and  9th. — Photographically  considered, 
light  generally  decomposes,  and  in  most  cases  darkens  ; but  sul- 
phite of  lead,  which  is  black,  is  converted  by  the  action  of  light 
and  air  into  the  white  sulphate.  The  pure  oxide  of  b ad  is  de- 
composed by  light,  and  becomes  lighter.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  per- 
manent when  pure,  but  in  the  presence  of  organic  matter,  as  when 
spread  on  paper,  ivory,  &c,  it  readily  blackens  by  light,  hence 
its  nse  as  a marking  ink  for  linen.  The  chloride,  bromide,  and 
iodide  of  silver  are  darkened  by  light,  unless  perfectly  pure  and 
dry,  a portion  of  the  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine  being  liberated 
from  the  silver.  The  salts,  when  not  decomposed,  are  readily 
soluble  in  cyanide  of  potassium  ; they  are  also  soluble  in  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  but  a large  excess  of  this  latter  salt  must  always 
be  used  to  avoid  the  production  of  a sparingly  soluble  compound, 
and  to  retard  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  the  compound 
formed.  Sodium  sulphite,  sodium  chloride,  and  ammonium 
chloride  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  cyanide  aud  the  hyposul- 
phite, but  they  act  so  slowly  that  they  are  not  practically  useful 
as  fixing  agents.  Deo.  9th.— If  the  mineral  matter  of  bones  is 
dissolved  away,  the  form  of  the  bone  remains  as  a yellowish, 
transparent  substance.  This,  or  the  original  bone,  boiled  with 
water,  gives  gelatine.  Skin  and  hide  also  give  gelatine  by  boil- 
rng,  but  cartilage  gives  a jelly  having  different  properties,  and 
called  chondrin.  Chondrin  is  used  for  size,  and  is  present  in  vari- 
able quantity  in  commercial  gelatine.  Isinglass,  when  boiled, 
gives  a very  pure  gelatine.  Glue  is  an  impure,  dried  gelatine 
muds  from  animal  offal.  Gelatine  varies  even  when  prepared 
troin  the  same  tissues  of  animals,  if  the  animals  were  of  different 
ages ; it  also  varies  according  to  the  method  of  preparation.  By 
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heating  with  water,  gelatine  gradually  loses  its  gelatinizing  quali- 
ties. Dilute  acids  do  not  prevent  gelatinization,  nor  do  dilute 
alkalies,  nor  strong  ammonia.  Gelatine  keeps  indefinitely  when 
dry,  but  moist  gelatine  may  begin  to  decompose  in  twenty-four 
hours,  but  many  antiseptics  prevent  decomposition.  Gelatine 
swelled  in  a chrome  alum  solution  requires  a higher  temperature 
to  meet  it  than  if  it  were  swelled  in  plain  water. 

The  Sun’s  Corona. — Signor  F.  Tacchini,  the  successor  of 
Signor  F.  Secchi,  at  the  Observatory  of  the  Collegio  Romano,  has 
published  a confirmation  of  the  astronomer  Forel's  statement  that 
the  sun’s  corona  is,  in  a clear  sky,  discernible  on  high  monntains 
in  a surprisingly  distinct  manner.  He  himself  observed  the  phe. 
nomenon  from  the  summit  of  ^Etna  at  the  beginning  of  July. 
At  Rome,  Naples,  Messina,  Catania,  the  sun  appeared  surrounded 
by  a broad,  white  crown  ; but,  from  the  top  of  .Etna,  3,300  me- 
tres above  the  level  ol  the  sea,  in  a very  clear  sky,  it  presented 
the  appearance  of  a white  ring  surrounded  by  a splendid  copper- 
red  corona.  Near  the  horizon,  the  sun’s  appearance  changed  into 
an  ill-defined  arch  of  great  span.  He  was  able  to  observe  all 
these  phenomena  at  leisure  on  two  different  days.  At  sunrise 
and  sunset  he  saw  clearly  the  beautiful  red  light  of  the  arch. 
Bnt  he  is  of  opinion  that  those  appearances  are  not  as  strong  and 
brilliant  this  year  as  in  1883  and  1834. — Times. 

1’hotographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  Decem- 
ber 16th  will  be  “ Methods  of  Rendering  Paper  Transparent.” 


Ccmsponbcnfs. 

%•  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communication  s. 

R.  S. — We  will  trv  and  arrange  for  a series  shortly;  as  far  as  we 
know,  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  published. 

W.  II.  H. — As  the  block  has  to  be  cut,  your  communication  must 
stand  over  till  next  week. 

J.  W.  P. — Obtain  Liesegang’s  “ Carbon  Printing,”  published  by 
Sampson,  Low,  and  Co. 

W.  II.  Tuck. — As  we  know  nothing  of  the  merits  of  the  case,  we 
can  hardly  do  as  you  suggest ; and  this  more  especially  as  you 
intimate  that  it  is  likely  to  be  the  subject  of  further  litigation. 
We  imagine  it  to  be  tolerably  well  established  that  the  mere  pos- 
session of  the  negative  confers  no  more  copyright  in  a photograph 
than  the  possession  of  the  stereotype  plate  does  in  the  case  of  a 
literary  work. 

Beggar. — The  best  thing  is  moderately  strong  glue,  to  which  as 
much  methylated  spirit  has  been  added  as  the  glue  will  bear 
withontprecipitation  taking  place. 

Thos.  H.  M. — It  is  to  hand,  and  we  shall  make  good  use  of  it. 
Thanks. 

Forrester. — Make  it  up  like  the  gold  bath,  but  using  three  or 
four  times  a9  much  chloride  of  platinum  as  you  would  of  gold. 
2.  We  have  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  it  in  London  at  the  ordinary 
oil  shops ; but  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  quality  of  the  article 
sold  in  bulk  at  the  oil  shops  in  your  neighbourhood,  you  had 
better  obtain  the  mineral  oil  sold  by  gun-smiths  under  the  name 
of  “ Rangoon  ” oil.  Buying  it  in  this  way,  one  pays  a trifle  more 
than  the  market  value,  but  one  is  sure  of  getting  the  right  thing. 
Ebonite  sheets  are  sold  by  the  cdlvertown  Rubber  Co.,  100, 
Cannon  Street,  London. 

Brittany. — A weak  solution  of  ozone  bleach,  or  of  chloride  of 
lime,  will  probably  answer.  Wash  well  afterwards. 

Nitrate. — It  is  quite  possible  to  take  a very  useful  photograplr'c 
equipment  on  a bicycle — in  fact,  we  have  done  it  ourselves — but  a 
tricycle  is  to  be  preferred  on  the  whole.  The  Coventry  Rotary  is 
a very  suitable  machine,  but  there  are  very  lew  tricycles  which 
will  not  admit  of  being  used  as  luggage  carriers  provided  that  a 
little  judgement  is  exercised  in  fitting  the  case  to  the  machine. 

Nox. — 1.  There  is  no  handbook  better  than  Abney’s  “ Instruction,” 
as  far  as  we  know.  You  surely  must  have  got  hold  of  the  first 
edition  ; obtain  the  latest,  and  you  will  find  everything  you  require. 
2.  Dissolve  it  in  weak  hydrochloric  acid. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  SUNLIGHT  ON  THE  DURATION 
OF  LIFE  OF  MICROBES. 

E.  Duclaux  bas  been  engaged  in  experiments  upon  the 
vitality  of  microbes  in  sunlight.  In  a paper  in  the  Comptes 
Rend  us  he  has  treated  p rticularly  on  micrococci.  These 
lie  cultivated  in  veal  broth.  When  kept  in  datknessor  in 
diffused  daylight,  they  iived  for  more  than  a year  ; in  the 
sunlight  of  spring,  they  die!  after  forty  days  ; whilst  in 
July  fourteen  days  sufficed  to  kill  them. 

'Ihc  vitality  of  microbes  is  st ill  lower  when  kept  in  a 
dry  state.  Microbes  were  kept  in  a glass  globe  for  six 
months,  and  then  exhibited  full  vitality.  In  sunlight  in 
July  they  were  killed  in  two  or  three  days.  Not  one  with- 
stood the  action  of  the  sun  for  three  days  in  August, 
although  (he  direct  sunlight  only  shone  upon  them  for  four 
hours  each  day. 

This  fact  is  very  imp.  rtant,  that,  since  micrococci  belong 
to  the  most  dangerous  and  wide-spread  kind  of  microbes, 
and  excite  many  diseases,  a short  action  of  sunlight 
suffices  to  kill  them. 

This  probably  explains  why  the  germs  of  micrococci 
found  in  the  air  are  dead,  and  that  many  epidemic  diseases, 
in  spite  of  the  dispersion  of  germs  by  air  currents,  remain 
confined  to  their  place  of  origin.  Germs  carried  by  winds, 
after  having  been  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  sun’s  rays, 
hi  come  so  much  enfeebled  as  to  lose  their  dangerous  pro- 
perties. On  the  other  hind,  articles  of  clothing  done  up 
iu  parcels,  and  carried  in  the  dark  holds  of  ships,  may  con- 
vey microbes,  and  become  the  cause  of  the  spread  of 
epidemic  disease. 


THE  NEW  YORK  AMATEUR  EXHIBITION. 
Anthony's  Bulletin  says  : — 

The  most  notable  event  in  photographic  circles  in  New 
York  recently,  was  the  first  annual  exhibition  of  the  Society 
of  Amateur  Photographers.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
age  of  the  Society,  the  whole  affair  was  a grand  success,  and 
this  new  feature  of  tlieir  development  must  be  uncommonly 
encouraging  to  the  officers  who  have  managed  it.  The 
room  in  which  the  exhibition  was  held  was  sufficiently 
large  for  the  purpose,  and  the  arrangemnts  for  lighting 
the  pictures  at  night  were  very  good,  while  the  large  and 
numerous  windows  afforded  ample  light  by  day.  With 
those  who  have  done  so  well  it  is  hard  to  find  fault ; never- 
theless, we  must  say  a word  or  two  of  criticism.  In  the 
first  place  all  the  pictures,  except  those  in  some  of  the 
frames,  are  too  close  together.  We  are  told  that  this  was 
due  to  the  unexpectedly  large  number  of  prints  (seven 
hundred)  sent  in  for  exhibition.  Still  something  could 
have  been  done  to  prevent  this  great  overcrowding,  even 
at  the  last  minute,  aud  we  hope  that  the  house  committee 


will  bear  this  well  in  mind  in  the  future.  Another  point 
that  appeared  to  us  to  be  overlooked,  was  the  character  of 
the  mounts  of  many  of  the  prints  exhibited.  This  is  very 
much  a matter  of  opinion,  but  it  is  very  rare  that  a clear 
white  mount  is  suited  to  any  photographic  print.  The  pre- 
dominance of  white  mounts  at  this  exhibition  detracted 
considerably  from  the  enjoyment  of  those  details  of  artistic 
work  found  in  many  of  the  prints.  We  do  not  say  these 
things  in  any  fault-finding  spirit,  and  would  give  the 
gentlemen  who  managed  the  exhibition  all  the  praise  that 
they  can  enjoy. 

In  another  place  we  have  given  as  detailed  a report  of 
the  whole  exhibition  as  our  space  and  time  will  admit. 
The  evident  interest  of  the  individual  exhibitors  was 
demonstrated  by  the  number  and  character  of  the  pictures 
sent  in.  From  the  beautiful  photo-micrographs  of  Mr. 
Atkinson,  the  exquisite  Eastern  pictures  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
DeForest,  and  the  superb  work  of  Mr.  Dumont,  to  the 
grand,  majestic  and  magnificent  church  interior  (24  by  36) 
from  a paper  negative  by  Mr.  Rock  wood,  every  variety  of 
picture  lent  its  aid  to  the  success  of  this  highly  interesting 
exhibition. 

Perhaps  a word  or  two  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the 
means  used  to  produce  the  pictures.  In  the  matter  of 
lenses,  almost  eveiy  make  was  represented,  Ross,  Eury- 
scope,  Steeinheil,  Darlot,  and  others ; but  it  was  noticeable 
that  many  exhibitors  haviug  these  lenses  also  showed 
pictures  made  with  instruments  of  Dallmeyer.  Indeed, 
this  latter  lens  was  in  the  majority.  In  regard  to  plates, 
Cramer,  Seed,  and  Carbutt,  were  well  represented,  while 
Stanley  appeared  to  be  the  favourite-  Many  exhibitors 
showed  pictures  from  several  brands  of  plates,  and  often 
with  equal  success  in  each  case  ; while  for  instantaneous 
work,  the  Stanley  gave  results  that  were  unsurpassed  by 
any. 

Very  few  reeords  appeared  to  show  the  kind  of  paper 
used  for  printing  on,  bnt  occasionally  the  ready-sensitized 
variety  was  noted,  and  showed  to  good  effect.  Perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  examples  of  printing  were  those  of  Mr. 
Maghee,  who  exhibited  platinotypes.  These  excelled  in 
every  respect  anythiug  of  the  kind  we  have  yet  seen.  They 
wex-e  simply  superb. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  could  and  did  not  visit  this 
exhibition,  missed  a great  treat.  But  we  are  satisfied  that 
with  the  experience  gained  in  this  effort,  the  officers  of  the 
society  will  give  us  something  in  the  future  that  will  make 
New  York  proud  of  its  amateur  photographers.  There  is 
talk  of  having  a spring  exhibition,  and  with  the  increasing 
membership,  now  over  one  hundred  and  sixteen,  the  suc- 
cess of  such  a project  is  assured.  We  advise  all  our 
readers  who  are  members  to  bear  this  in  mind,  and  if  each 
one  sends  something,  it  will  be  still  more  encouraging  to  the 
gentlemen  who  manage  it  than  the  one  just  closed,  of 
which  they  may  well  be  proud. 
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Awards  of  Diplomas. 

Class  1.  Landscape — Without  figures  (or animals),  F.  A.  Jack- 
son.  Class  2.  Landscape — With  figures  (or  animals),  II.  G. 
Runkle.  Class  3.  Marine— Surf,  J.  H.  Maghee.  Class  4. 
Maiiae — Sail  (including  steamers  or  other  vessels),  J.  E.  Dumont. 
Class  5.  Architectural,  Ralph  McNeill.  Class  6.  Interiors, 
H G.  Runkle.  Class  7.  Portrait — Not  taken  under  sky-light, 
J.  E.  Dumont.  Class  8.  Group — Not  taken  under  sky -light, 
Edward  M.  Franklin.  Class  9.  Cloud  effect,  Raudall  Spaulding. 
Class  10.  Flowers,  C.  W.  Canfield.  Class  11.  Animals,  Francis 
Blake.  Class  12.  Still  life,  Gilbert  A.  Robertson.  Class  13. 
Street  views,  Ralph  McNeill.  Class  14.  Expectation— (Com- 
position), W.  H.  Bartholomew.  Class  15.  Halt ! — (Composition), 
F.  A.  Jackson.  Class  16.  Rustic  Bridge — (Composition),  Dr. 
P.  H.  Mason.  Class  17.  Enlargement,  L.  P.  Atkinson.  Class  18. 
Stereoscopic,  L.  P.  Atkinson.  Class  19.  Transparencies  (other 
than  lantern  slides),  L.  P.  Atkinson.  Class  20.  Lantern  Slides, 
J.  E.  Brush.  Class  21.  Photo-Micrographs,  L.  P.  Atkinson. 
Class  22.  Platinotype,  J.  H.  Maghee.  Class  23.  Entire  collection. 
J.  E.  Dumont. 


RESEARCHES  AND  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  BRO- 
MIDE AND  CHLORIDE  OF  SILVER  IN  GELATINE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  DR.  J.  M.  EDER. 

I. — The  Priority  of  Publication  of  the  Developing 
Power  of  Phenylhydrazin  Compounds. 

In  the  spring  of  1885,  it  was  stated  in  the  photographic 
journals  of  Berlin  that  Dr.  E.  Jacobson  had  discovered  a 
new  developer.  It  was  further  said  that  Dr.  Stolze  had 
developed  good  pictures  with  a new  substance,  but  no  inti- 
mation was  given  as  to  the  nature  and  properties  of  this 
substance.  I did  not  concern  myself  about  these  state- 
ments, since  there  was  no  indication  to  be  met  with  in 
the  journals  as  to  what  this  secret  substance  was  ; but 
continued  my  experiments  with  alkaline  solution  of  oxide 
of  tin,  and  with  other  inorganic  and  organic  reducing 
agents,  as  I have  now  for  some  years  been  doing. 

When  phenylhydrazin  came  to  be  experimented  with,  I 
discovered,  quite  independently,  and  without  any  K nowledge  of 
the  labours  of  others,  the  developing  properties  of  this  sub- 
stance in  alkaline  solution,  for  silver  compounds.  I com- 
municated the  same  at  the  general  meeting  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Association  of  Vienna  on  May  8th,  and  published 
the  particulars  in  the  Photographische  Correspondenz  (1885, 
pp.  181  and  198).  At  that  time  neither  Dr.  Jacobson  nor 
any  one  else  had  spoken  of  the  photographic  properties  of 
hydrazin,  so  that  I not  only  discovered  them  independently, 
but  was  the  first  to  publish  them. 

It  was  afterwards  made  known  in  the  Berlin  journals 
that  Dr.  Jacobson  had  already  lodged  a patent  for  this 
application  of  hydrazin,  of  which,  of  course,  I could  have 
no  knowledge. 

In  the  meantime,  I had  found  that  phenylhydrazin  sul- 
phate was  better  suited  for  the  purpose  than  its  other 
compounds,  and  was  the  first  to  publish  this  fact,  before  it 
was  heard  of  from  any  other  source.  It  is  now  stated  that 
the  sulphate  has  been  tried  by  Dr.  Jacobson,  and  found 
better  than  other  compounds. 

I maintain,  therefore,  that  I,  independently,  found  the 
developing  property  of  hydrazin,  and  the  preference  to  be 
given  to  the  sulphate  of  hydrazin,  and  first  published  them. 
Dr.  Jacobson  certainly  gets  his  patent ; I claim  the  inde- 
pendent discovery  and  first  publication  of  this  property  of 
hydrazin. 

■G-  Hydrokinone  may  be  employed  with  advantage  for 
the  development  c>f  chloride  of  silver  in  gelatine,  as  slated 
in  a communication  upon  this  substance,  made  by  me  in 
conjunction  with  Captain  Pizzighelli  in  the  year  1880.  We 
gave  good  formulae  for  its  use  at  the  time,*  and  these  have 
since  been  added  to  by  Warnerke.  In  many  hands,  how- 
ever,  hydrokinone,  for  inexplicable  reasons,  has  not  suc- 
ceeded. 


I have  recently  made  the  observation  that  after  some 
years,  chemically  pure  hydrokinone  loses  its  powers.  The 
colour  changes  but  little  ; it  gives,  however,  a dark  brown 
solution  in  alcohol,  and  no  longer  possesses  its  full  deve- 
loping power.  With  such  a preparation,  no  good  pictures 
can  be  obtained,  unless  the  hydrokinone  be  recrystallized 
from  a very  weak  aqueous  solution  of  sulphurous  acid.  In 
the  presence  of  a little  sulphurous  acid,  hydrokinone  keeps 
better. 

As  a test  of  the  quality  of  hydrokinone,  a ten  per  cent, 
solution  may  be  made  to  serve.  This  should  be  transpar- 
ent, and  at  the  utmost  not  more  than  of  a light  brown 
colour. 

III. — Accelerators  as  Baths  before  Development,  and 
as  Additions  to  the  Developing  Solution. 

Ilydrosulphite  of  Soda. — Ilydrosulphite  of  soda  was  first 
employed  by  Samman  in  the  year  1877,  as  an  addition  to 
the  pyro  developer.  The  less  easily  decomposed  sulphite  of 
soda  was  subsequently  employed,  and  has  found  general 
acceptation.  Both  these  salts  have  little  or  no  action  when 
used  with  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer.  With  respect 
to  sulphite  of  soda,  I stated  this  to  be  the  case  in  the  first 
edition  of  my  work  on  “ Bromsilber-gelatine,”  page  49.  I 
am  still  of  the  same  opinion,  although  in  some  journals 
this  addition  is  given  as  a novelty,  and  recommended. 

Ilydrosulphite  of  soda  retains  the  ferrous  oxalate  deve- 
loper somewhat  longer  in  an  active  condition  when  exposed 
to  the  air.  In  alkaline  pyro  developer  it  acts  in  somewhat 
the  same  manner  as  sulphite  of  soda — that  is  to  say,  it 
keeps  the  picture  clear  during  prolonged  development,  and 
allows  the  faint  half-tones  time  to  gain  greater  intensity. 
For  the  same  reason,  Capt.  Himly’s  accelerator,  “ Excel- 
sior,” is  satisfactory  in  its  action  with  pyro,  which  I can- 
not say  is  the  case  with  ferrous  oxalate.  The  “ Excelsior,” 
for  pyro  developer,  owes  its  elliciency  to  the  hydiosulphite 
of  soda,  which  my  analysis  has  shown  it  to  contain,  in 
addition  to  a certain  amount  of  ammonia.  The  ammonia 
increases  the  keeping  property  of  the  hydrosulphite  of 
soda,  and  is  a good  accelerator  for  the  soda  developer.  It 
is  known  that  a trace  of  ammonia  in  the  soda  developer 
accelerates  development,  and  more  quickly  gives  intensity 
to  the  picture.* 

nydrosulphite  operates  somewhat  against  the  appear- 
ance of  ammonia  yellow  fog,  which  many  commercial 
plates  show  when  developed  with  soda  and  ammonia,  with- 
out the  addition  of  biomide,  and  gives  more  brilliancy. 
“ Excelsior  ” works  well  with  soda  developer  ; on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  almost  no  action  with  the  ammonia  sulphite 
developer.  Unfortunately,  hydrosulphite  of  soda,  which  is 
prepared  by  digesting  sulphite  of  soda  with  zinc  in  powder, 
is  not  permanent  with  access  of  air,  and  this  may  explain 
the  contradictory  statements  that  have  been  made  with 
respect  to  this  substance. 

Of  any  orthochromatic  action  obtained  by  the  use  of 
“Excelsior,”  I found  no  trace. 

IV.  — Messerschmidt’s  Work  with  PnOTOGRArmc 

Sensitisers. 

I have  repeated  Messerschmidt’s  experiments,  and  found 
neither  any  increase  of  sensitiveness  to  green  from  the  addi- 
tion of  crysaniline  to  the  developer  ; nor,  after  the  addition 
of  quinine,  any  increase  of  sensitiveness  to  white  or  ultra- 
violet light.  Immersion  of  the  plate  in  the  solution  after 
exposure  was  unsuccessful  so  far  as  obtaining  any  change  in 
sensitiveness,  except  such  as  may  result  from  bathing  the 
plate  with  water.  Further  communication  with  respect 
to  my  experiments  in  the  direction  of  spectrum  analysis,  I 
will  leave  till  later  on. 

V.  — Not  long  siuce  the  Amateur  American  stated  tint  it 
is  advantageous  for  instantaneous  pictures  to  highly  dilute 
the  pyro  developer,  and  in  order  to  compensate  for  the 


3 and  Worsilber,  in  Gelatin, 


* See  Edcr's  “ rhotogrnphio  mit  Bromsilbt-rund  Cblorsilber  Gelatine  ” 
(3rd  jiart  of  the  Ansfubrliehes  llandbuch  der  Pliotographn),  wherein  re- 
ceipts for  developers  are  given. 
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weakliest  of  tlto  developer,  to  leave  tlie  picture  for  a long 
time  in  the  developing  solution.  This  was  also  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Stolze.  I have  made  a set  of  parallel  ex- 
periments, using  normal  potash  developer  and  ordinary 
soda  developer  of  varying  grades  of  concentration.* 

The  result  was,  shortly,  as  follows  : — The  developer 
diluted  with  three  or  four  volumes  of  water  brought  out, 
after  thirty  or  forty  minutes,  as  much  detail  in  the  shadows 
as  the  ordinary  undiluted  developer  ; but  the  latter  had 
given  so  much  intensity  in  the  highly-lighted  parts,  that 
the  negatives  printed  with  difficulty.  The  plates  from  the 
dilute  developer  were  more  tender  and  harmoniously 
defined.  For  instantaneous  pictures  with  strong  contrasts 
of  light  and  shade,  therefore,  the  dilute  developer  is  to  be 
preferred  to  the  concentrated.  We  must,  however,  allow 
from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour’s  ttay  in  the 
solution. 

When,  however,  the  whole  scene  from  which  the  instan- 
taneous exposure  has  been  taken  is  monotonously  lighted, 
and  poor  in  effects  of  light,  the  ordiuary  strong  developer 
as  hitherto  employed  is  to  be  preferred. 


AUTISTIC  FEELING  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  A.  H.  WALL. 

Part  VI. — On  the  Treatment  of  Skies  and  CLOUDs.f 
Every  good  landscape  painter  and  art  photographer  will, 
I believe,  admit  that  over  no  part  of  his  work  has  he  more 
control,  or  finds  better  opportunities  for  getting  artistic 
technical  effect,  and  expressing  feeling  and  thought,  than 
he  has  when  putting  in  skies  and  clouds.  There,  nature 
presents  him  with  such  infinite  and  ever-changeful  varieties 
of  forms,  lights,  shadows,  and  effects.  Put  the  scope 
offered  him  is  a source  ot  both  power  aud  danger.  If  he 
ventures  into  this  vast  storehouse  to  select  for  himself,  he 
must  do  so  with  some  scientific  knowledge  of  atmospheric 
phenomena,  which  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  careful  study 
and  observation,  otherwise  he  may  perpetrate  many  serious 
mistakes. 

Obviously,  for  instance,  it  would  never  do  to  join  in  dis- 
cordant mixture  a sunless  sky  and  a sunny  landscape  ; yet 
even  this  has  been  doue.  And  as  palpable  would  be  the 
blunder  of  putting  clouds  lighted  from  the  zenith  over  a 
landscape  lit  up  by  a westerly  or  easterly  sun ; and  this, 
too,  has  been  done.  Nor  would  it  be  less  ridiculous  to  give 
the  feebly-marked  details,  the  wan,  mistily-lighted  objects, 
and  the  vague,  vaporous  distances  of  morning  or  evening 
landscapes  under  clear,  bright,  noontide  skies  ; although 
even  these  combinations  are  to  be  found.  Here,  then,  we 
see  the  advantages  and  dangers  of  a photographic  practice 
now  common,  and,  I think,  artistically  commendable —that 
of  printing-in  skies  from  separate  negatives. 

I have  already  pointed  out  (see  page  645)  that  linear 
and  serial  perspective  govern  the  forms  and  tones  of  clouds 
just  as  they  do  those  of  terrestrial  objects,  and  therefore, 
again,  we  must  have  due  harmony  or  agreement  between 
sky  and  landscape.  The  photographer  who  lacks  the 
requisite  knowledge,  and  therefore  does  not  understand 
these  necessities,  should  be  content  to  watch  and  wait  until 
sky  aud  landscape  present  such  pictorial  combinations  as 
he  has  seen  in  the  works  of  our  best  landscape  paintings, 
notably  some  more  rarely  seen  in  nature  which  exist  in  the 
paintings  of  the  Turner  collection,  and  then  secure  two 
negatives, one  of  the  sky  and  one  of  the  landscape — of  course 
without  altering  the  position  of  the  camera. 

One  great  element  of  usefulness  in  cloud  and  sky  effects 
in  proper  combination,  is  the  aid  they  render  in  the  com- 
position of  lights  and  darks,  meaning  by  this,  please 
remember,  not  only  light  and  shade,  but  objects  which 

PJi*  The  formula  of  ordinary  concentration  are  well  known.  I employed 
those  given  in  mv  work,  “ Die  Photographic  mit  Bromsilber  Gelatine,’' 
1SS6.  Knappe  in  Halle.  See  also  my  article  in  ono  of  the  last  numbers  of 
the  Photo  News  on  the  “ Soda  Developer.” 

T;Coutinued  from  page  047. 


are  light  or  dark  by  virtue  of  their  local  colours.  Let  me 
illustrate  this. 

Even  in  full  sunlight  touches  and  masses  of  dark  colour 
may  spread  through  a composition,  giving  it  breadth, 
richness,  and  vatiely.  But  sometimes,  through  their  posi- 
tions, they  have  the  reverse  effect,  resulting  in  isolated, 
staringly  prominent,  scattered  spots  and  patches,  spoiling 
utterly  from  a pictorial  point  of  view  what  would  other- 
wise have  been  an  extremely  interesting  and  beautiful 
landscape.  The  painter  would,  in  one  way  or  another, 
boldly  alter  these  ofl'endiug  spots  of  local  light  or  dark, 
rightfully  ignoring  unimportant  facts,  generally  due  to 
some  mere  chances,  when  unaltered  they  would  spoil  an 
excellent  subject.  But  the  photographer’s  power  in  this 
direction  is  either  not  sufficient,  or  he  has  really  none. 
Only  nature  can  come  to  his  assistance,  and  she  will  often 
do  so  by  such  an  alteration  in  the  general  effect,  as  a 
shadow-casting  cloud  will  give.  Then  see  how  rapidly 
a magical  change  is  wrought,  and  be  swift  to  seize  it ! 
The  staring  patches  of  light  and  dark  cutting  up  and 
destroying  the  composition  are  all  but  lost  in  a broad 
sweeping  mass  of  delicate  shadow,  toning  down  the  lights 
subduing  details  before  prominent,  and  lessening  the  con- 
trast between  the  local  lights  aud  darks,  thereby  increasing 
the  appearance  of  space,*  giving  greatly  increased  bril- 
liancy to  light  and  shade  in  the  luminous  portion  of  the  pic- 
ture, subduing  too  uniformly  “made  out”  details,  and 
giving  some  parts  of  the  landscape  dominance  over  others, 
while  in  various  differing  ways  securing  those  vital 
elements  of  pictorial  effect,  harmony,  breadth,  and  vigorous 
contrast.  A wonderful  variety  of  effects  altogether  new 
are  thus  wrought  by  the  shadow  of  a passing  cloud  over 
hill  and  dale,  forest,  fields,  villages,  and  white  scattered 
cottages,  the  mere  enumeration  of  which  would  demand 
as  much  space  as  I can  give  my  present  paper.  Yet  in 
times  past  I have  actually  seen  a photographer  standing 
before  just  such  a laudscape  as  I have  imagined,  waiting 
with  his  baud  upon  the  cap  of  his  lens,  until  “ that  beastly 
cloud-shadder  ” had  sped  away  ! 

These  Hying  cloud  shadows,  being  sometimes  within  the 
plane  of  the  picture,  come  into  it];  but  they  are  more  fre- 
quently out.  In  the  former  case  they  must,  as  a matter  of 
course,  be  seen  in  the  photograph  ; but  in  the  latter  there 
is  no  such  necessity,  and  thus  the  door  is  opened  for  a little 
skilful  artistic  dodging,  in  the  printing  of  which,  however, 
only  a truly  artistic  photographer  should  avail  himself. 
The  attempt,  if  made  inartistically,  would  probably  err 
on  the  side  of  comicality. 

“ It  is  a strange  thing,”  wrote  Raskin  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  his  many  prose  poems,  “ how  little  people 
know  about  the  sky.  It  is  the  part  of  creation  in  which 
nature  has  done  more  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  man,  more 
for  the  sole  and  evident  purpose  of  talking  to  him  and 
teaching  him,  than  in  any  other  of  her] works,  aud  it  is  just 
the  part  in  which  we  least  attend  to  her  . . . There  is  not 
a moment  in  any  day  of  our  lives  when  nature  is  not  pro- 
ducing scene  after  scene,  picture  after  picture,  glory  after 
glory,  and  working  still  upon  such  exquisite  aud  constant 
principles,  of  perfect  beauty  in  that  glorious  dome,  for 
the  good  and  delight  of  all  the  dwellers  upon  earth.  It  is 
the  realm  of  beauty,  beauty  raised  to  the  loftiest  in  order 
that  all  may  see  it.  Sometimes  gentle,  sometimes  capri- 
cious, sometimes  awful,  never  the  same  two  ruiuutes 
together ; almost  human  in  its  passions,  almost  spiritual  in 
its  tenderness,  almost  divine  in  its  infinity.  Surely  it  is 
meant  for  the  chief  teacher  of  what  is  immortal  iu  us,  as  it 
is  the  chief  minister  of  chastisement  or  of  blessing  to  what 
is  mortal.  And  yet  we  never  attend  to  it,  never  make  it 
a subject  of  thought,  but  as  it  has  to  do  with  our  animal 
sensations.  We  look  upon  all  by  which  it  speaks  to  us 
more  clearly  than  to  the  brutes,  upon  all  which  bears 
witness  to  the  intentions  of  the  Supreme  in  giving  us  more 

• We  destroy  both  space  and  size,  either  by  the  vacancy  which  affords  us 
no  measure  of  space,  or  by  the  distinctness  which  gives  us  a false  one.  — 
Rvskin. 
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from  the  coveiing  vault  than  the  light  and  the  clew,  which 
we  share  with  the  weed  and  the  worm,  but  as  a succession 
of  meaningless  or  monotonous  accidents,  too  common  and 
too  vain  to  be  worth  of  a moment  of  watchfulness,  or  a 
glance  of  admiration  . . . . Who,  among  the  whole  chatter- 
ing crowd,  can  tell  me  of  the  forms  and  the  precipices  of 
the  chain  of  tall  white  mountains  that  girdled  the  horizon 
at  noon  yesterday  V Who  saw  the  narrow  sunbeam  that 
came  out  of  the  South  and  smote  upon  their  summits  until 
they  melted  away  in  adust  of  blue  rain? ” 

“ The  landscape  painter,”  said  Turner,  in  a letter  to  one 
of  his  friends,  “ who  does  not  make  his  sky  a very  material 
part  of  his  composition,  neglects  to  avail  himself  of  one  of 
his  greatest  aids.” 

“ Rocks,  trees,  mountains,  plains  and  waters,”  wrote 
C.  R.  Leslie  R.A.,  “ are  the  features  of  landscape,  but  its 
expression  is  from  above  ; and  it  is  scarcely  metaphorical 
to  say  nature  smiles,  or  weeps,  is  tranquil,  sad,  or  disturbed 
with  rage,  as  the  atmosphere  affects  her.  Hence  the  para- 
mount importance  of  sky  in  landscape — an  importance  not 
diminished,  even  when  it  forms  but  a small  portion  of  the 
composition.” 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  finer  illustration  of  solemn  pensive- 
ness and  tranquility  expressed  chiefly  by  sea  and  cloud 
than  will  be  found,  by  way  of  illustration,  in  a picture 
Turner  exhibited  in  1842,  which  is  now  in  the  National 
Collection.  It  is  called  “ Peace,”  and  represents  the  buiial 
at  sea  of  Wilkie,  the  painter,  just  off  Gibraltar.  Here  is  a 
slight  sketch  made  from  it  in  black  and  white  (fig.  1)  just 


Efficient  to  indicate  roughly  its  composition  and  general 
Effect.  The  ghastly  blue  rocket,  the  ghostly  smoke  of  the 
Mineral  gun,  the  lurid  and  deep  golden  blaze  of  the  torch- 
light reflected  by  the  sea  where  the  corpse  is  being  lowered 
into  its  ocean  grave  ; the  pale  crescent  moon,  the  vapour- 
veiled  sunset,  and  the  mingling  of  gloomy  smoke  and 
pallid  steam,  all  blend  in  producing  a strangely  weird 
effect  of  mournful  grandeur.  Stanfield-  objected  to  this 
picture’s  representing  sails  as  black.  Turner  replied  that 
there  was  nothing  darker  than  black,  or  he  would  have 
used  it;  meaning,  I suppose,  that  the  intense  feeling  and 
powerful  sentiment  with  which  the  black  harmonized  were 
more  to  him  than  the  simple  and  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant fact  that  sails  never  are  black.*  Personally,  I agree 
wi^th  Stanfield,  and  object  to  these  glaring  violations  of 


mournimr  >•  w , ‘,‘T  me  picture,  as  much  as  possibl. 

incut  of  tie  artist  th°  fecllug  of  the  fneud  was  stronger  than  the  ji 


even  minor  truths,  believing  that  it  is  the  business  of  the 
artist  to  minister  to  the  necessities  of  art  with  strict  regard 
to  actual  realities,  however  great  may  be  the  difficulties  in 
his  way.  This  imperious  process  of  cutting  the  knot  seems 
to  me  very  like  indolence,  impatience,  or  shirkiug  a duty. 

It  is,  1 suppose,  my  fault  or  my  misfortune,  but,  honestly, 
I do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Ruskin  in  thinking  that  although 
“ there  is  considerable  power”  in  “ parts”  of  this  majestic 
picture,  it  “ has  no  high  merit  nor  material  interest.”  But 
I quite  agree  with  him  in  believing  that  it  is,  as  he  says, 
*’  spoilt  by  Turner’s  endeavour  to  give  funereal  and  un- 
natural blackness  to  the  sails.”  I introduce  a sketch  from 
t here  to  serve  my  purpose  in  showing  the  power  sky  and 


ouds  possess  in  emphasizing  and  giving  new  force  to  the 
sentiment  and  feeling  of  a picture.  Ruskin  speaks  of  it  as 
a work  which,  I presume,  from  this  point  of  view  should 
“ be  precious  to  students.” 

Turning  from  it  to  another  example  of  powerful  sky 
effect  in  which  we  have  moonlight  and  sunlight  weirdly 
blending,  and  vaporous  exhalations  and  vague  cloud-forms 
rising  into  the  dying  glories  of  a mighty  day,  I add  to  the 
above  another  grand  illustration  of  pictorial  composition 
from  the  same  great  artist’s  picture  of  “The  Fighting 
Temeraire  tugged  to  her  last  berth  to  bs  broken  up,  1838.” 

The  obvious  defect  in  this  picture  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
your  humble  servant,  the  impossible  lighting  of  the  glorious 
old  battle  ship  and  ugly  little  steam-tug.  “ Evidently 
Turner’s  object  in  this  arbitrary  lighting,”  says  Mr.  Ham- 
merton,  “was  to  give  the  ‘Temeraire’  a sort  of  ghostly, 
unearthly  look,  as  if  already  more  a melancholy  vision  of 
the  past  than  any  present  reality,”  but  this  might  surely  be 
accomplished  by  the  art-power  of  a Turner  without  a star- 
ing violation  of  fact  and  probability.  The  sentiment  is 
otherwise  most  eloquently  and  poetically  enforced  without 
any  such  ready  and  royal  road  to  artificial  stagey  effect, 
why  should  it  not  be  so  enforced  throughout  ? The  sun 
going  down  dimly  in  a lake  of  blood-red  misty  light  was 
but  an  actual  fact,  and  so  was  the  old  three-decker’s  loom- 
ing up  so  pale  and  ghostly  in  the  gathering  gloom.*  It  is 
in  studying  such  paintings  as  this  that  our  more  loftily- 
aspiring  photographic  artists — amateur  or  professional — 
will  realize  most  forcibly  the  superior  power  of  expression 
and  feeling  overall  mere  dull,  plain,  uneventful  matter-of- 
fact  representations.  Let  us  be  as  true  to  nature  as  excel- 
lent lenses,  first-class  chemical  conditions,  and  accurate 
observation  will  enable  us  to  be,  but  do  not  suppose  that 
lenses  and  chemicals  will  ever  do  the  work  of  imagination 
or  inspire  feelings  and  sentiments  without  the  help  of  art, 
although  this  art  is  not — or  should  not  be — be  it  also  re- 
membered, used  as  means  of  falsifying  facts,  but  rather  to 
increase  their  power  over  human  minds  and  hearts. 

• Mr.  Thornburv  described  how  Stanfield,  Turner,  and  a group  of  fellow- 
artists  witnessed  the  facts  (represented  by  this  picture  in  his  biography  of 
Turner)  from  the  deck  of  a river  steamer. 
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Before  quitting  the  subject  of  this  pictuie,  I cannot  re- 
fraiu  from  quoting  another  of  Mr.  Raskin’s  poetical  word 
pictures  with  which  it  will  ever  remain  associated,  and 
having  done  so,  I must  once  more  put  my  pen  aside.  The 
extract  is  so  tine  that  I am  sure  you  will  excuse  my  doing 
this. 

“ The  painting  of  the  ‘Tcmeraire’  was  received  with  a 
general  feeling  of  sympathy.  No  abusive  voice,  so  far  as 
l remember,  was  ever  raised  against  it.  And  the  feeling 
was  just,  for  of  all  the  pictures  of  subjects  not  visibly  in- 
volving human  pain,  this  is,  I believe,  the  most  pathetic 
that  was  ever  painted.  The  utmost  pensiveness  which  can 
ordinarily  be  given  to  a landscape  depends  on  adjuncts  of 
ruin  ; but  no  ruin  was  ever  so  affectiug  as  this  gliding  of 
the  vessel  to  her  grave.  A ruin  cannot  be  ; for  whatever 
memories  may  be  connected  with  it,  and  whatever  witness 
it  may  have  borne  to  the  courage  or  the  glory  of  men,  it 
never  seams  to  have  afforded  itself  to  their  danger,  and 
associated  itself  with  their  acts,  as  a ship  of  battle  can. 
The  mere  facts  of  motion,  and  obedience  to  human  guid- 
ance, double  the  interest  of  the  vessel,  nor  less  her  organ- 
ized perfectness,  giving  her  the  look,  and  partly  the  charac- 
ter, of  a living  creature,  that  may  indeed  be  maimed  in 
limb,  or  decrepit  in  frame,  but  must  either  live  or  die, 
and  cannot  be  added  to  nor  diminished  from,  heaped  up. 
or  dragged  down,  as  a building  can.  And  this  particular 
ship,  crowned  in  the  Trafalgar  hour  of  trial  with  chief 
victory — prevailing  over  the  fatal  vessel  that  had  given 
Nelson  death — surely  if  ever  anything  without  a soul 
deserved  honour  and  affectiou,  we  owed  them  here.  Those 
sails  that  strained  so  full  bent  into  the  battle,  that  broad 
bow  that  struck  the  surf  aside,  enlarging  silently  in  stead- 
fast haste,  full  front  to  the  shot,  resistless,  and  without 
reply,  those  triple  ports  whose  choirs  of  llarne  rang  forth 
iu  their  courses  into  the  fierce  revenging  monotone,  which, 
when  it  died  away,  left  no  answering  voice  to  rise  any 
more  upon  the  seas  against  the  strength  of  England.  Those 
sides  that  were  wet  with  the  long  runlets  of  English  life- 
blood, like  press  plauks  at  vintage,  gleaming  goodly  crim- 
son down  to  the  cast  and  clash  of  the  washing  foam. 
Those  pale  masts  that  stayed  themselves  up  against  the 
war  rum,  shaking  out  their  ensigns  through  the  thunder, 
till  sail  and  ensign  drooped — steep  iu  the  death-stilled 
pause  of  Andalusian  air,  burning  with  its  witness  cloud  of 
human  souls  at  rest.  Surely  for  these  some  sacred  care 
might  have  been  left  in  our  thoughts,  some  quiet  space 
amidst  the  lapse  of  English  waters. 

“ Nay,  not  so.  We  have  stern  keepers  to  trust  her  glory 
to — the  tire  and  worm.  Never  more  shall  sunset  lay 
golden  robe  on  her,  nor  starlight  tremble  on  the  waves 
that  part  at  her  gliding.  Perhaps  where  the  low  gate 
opens  to  some  cottage  garden,  the  tired  traveller  may  ask, 
idly,  why  the  moss  grows  so  green  on  its  rugged  wood  ; 
and  even  the  sailor’s  child  may  not  answer,  nor  know, 
that  the  night  dew  lies  deep  in  the  war-rents  of  the  wood 
of  the  old  Tcmeraire.” 

It  is  something  glorious  for  art  to  have  inspired  such 
thoughts  and  feelings  which,  via  Ruskin,  plead  so  nobly 
for  so  holy  a cause,  and  in  such  trumpet-tongued,  heart- 
stirring echoes.  And  it  will  be  something  grand  if  both, 
through  any  instrumentality,  however  humble,  succeed  in 
wakening  a deep  and  earnest  desire  to  elevate  photography 
higher  and  higher  in  the  domain  of  art. 

(To  be  continued.') 


MOUNTING  PHOTOGRAPHS  ON  PAPER. 

BY  J.  II.  BIGGS. 

Ordinary  silver  prints  on  albumenized  paper  cannot  be 
mounted  satisfactorily  unless  they  are  in  a damp  state 
when  put  down  on  their  supports,  and,  if  these  latter  are 
not  sufficiently  rigid  to  resist  the  contraction  of  the  prints 
in  drying,  they  wall  be  much  drawn  out  of  shape. 

Having  to  mount  a great  number  of  photographs  for 


book  illustration,  I tried  a variety  of  means  to  prevent  the 
wrinkling  of  the  paper  supports,  without  success,  but 
eventually  found  that  all  difficulties  were  overcome  by 
straining  the  paper  on  a board,  as  for  water-colour  or  plan 
drawing  ; the  mode  of  proceeding  beiug  as  follows. 

On  each  side  of  a drawing  board  of  corresponding  size, 
mount  a sheet  of  suitable  paper,  say  of  double  elephant  or 
imperial  size,  by  wetting  it  thoroughly,  placing  it  down 
flat  and  even,  and  applying  glue  allround  under  the  edges. 

When  the  sheets  are  dry,  draw  pencil  lines  marking  off 
a margin  of  about  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  each  sheet,  to 
allow  for  waste  where  the  paper  is  fastened  down,  and 
other  lines,  dividing  the  space  inside  this  margin  into  as 
many  pages  of  the  required  size  as  the  sheet  will  allow  ; 
also  make  such  marks  on  each  page  as  may  be  necessary 
for  guides  in  placing  the  prints  truly  on  the  pages.  To 
draw  these  lines  and  marks  with  accuracy  and  facility  on 
the  successive  sheets,  marks  are  made,  indicating  their 
positions,  on  the  edges  < f the  board. 

A sufficient  number  of  prints  to  fill  the  pages  on  both 
sides  of  the  board  having  been  damped,  they  are  placed  in 
a pile,  face  downwards,  and  each  print  iu  succession  is 
brushed  over  on  its  back  with  a strong  starch  paste,  and, 
by  the  aid  of  the  guide  marks,  is  accurately  placed  in  its 
proper  position  on  one  of  the  pages.  When  both  sides  of 
the  board  have  been  thus  filled  up,  the  whole  are  allowed 
to  become  thoroughly  dry,  and  then  the  pencil  guide 
marks  are  rubbed  out,  and  with  a sharp  knife  and  a 
straightedge,  the  paper  is  cut  through  along  the  lines  re- 
presenting the  limits  of  the  mounts,  thus  producing  so 
many  illustrated  pages  ready  for  binding. 

To  economize  time  and  material  in  printing  long 
numbers  from  the  same  negatives,  the  following  plan  will 
be  found  useful. 

In  thin  paper,  cut  an  opening  of  the  size  and  shape  the 
trimmed  print  is  required  to  be.  Fasten  this  mask  on  the 
face  of  the  negative,  taking  care  to  adjust  it  accurately 
with  respect  to  the  vertical  lines  of  the  picture.  Mark 
each  sheet  of  albumenized  paper  into  sizes  just  fitting  into 
the  opening  in  the  mask,  and  cut  them  out  accurately  and 
neatly.  It  is  obvious  that  all  prints  thus  secured  will  be 
identical  as  regards  the  amount  of  subject  included,  that 
they  will  require  no  trimming,  and  that  the  minimum 
quantity  of  paper  and  chemicals  necessary  for  their  pro- 
duction will  have  been  used. 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  SULPHITE  OF  SODA. 

BY  A.  BOAKE  AND  CO. 

In  your  issue  of  November  27th,  Mr.  Robinson  dealt  with 
the  chemistry  of  sulphite  of  soda,  and  it  occurred  to  us  that 
as  the  study  of  the  compounds  of  sulphurous  acid  has  been 
pursued  with  close  application  in  our  laboratories  at  Strat- 
foid,  the  following  observations  might  prove  interesting. 

Estimation  of  Sulphite  of'  Soda. — The  method  followed  in 
our  laboratories  is  the  volumetric  one  based  upon  the  re- 
action between  iodine  and  sulphurous  acid,  and  in  this 
respect  is  similar  to  that  given  from  Mr.  Robinson,  from 
which  it  differs  very  materially  in  detail,  however. 

Standard  Solution  oj  Iodine. — In  preparing  the  standard 
solution  of  iodine,  we  employ  the  pure  resubblimed  iodine 
of  commerce  ; numerous  experiments  having  shown  us  that 
it  is  so  nearly  chemically  pure  as  to  answer  all  technical 
requirements,  thus  the  troublesome  process  of  purifying 
the  iodine  is  dispensed  with. 

Of  the  above  mentioned  iodine,  12’7  grammes  (195'99 
grains)  are  weighed  out,  transferred  to  a litre  flask,  covered 
with  about  100  c.c.  of  cold  distilled  water,  and  to  this 
about  25  grammes  (385’8  grains)  of  iodide  of  potassium 
are  added.  Complete  solution  of  the  iodine  in  the  iodide 
of  potassium  is  the  object  aimed  at,  and  to  assist  in  this, 
the  flask  should  be  rotated  so  as  to  agitate  the  contents  ; 
as  the  solution  proceeds,  more  water  is  to  be  added,  in 
portions  of  about  100  c.c.  at  a time ; finally,  when  the 
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iodine  is  completely  dissolved,  the  volume  is  made  up  to  the 
mark.  If  the  whole  of  the  water  were  added  at  first,  com- 
plete solution  of  the  iodine  could  hardly  be  eliected. 

Standard  Solution  of  Hyposulphite  of  Soda. — In  addition 
to  the  standard  solution  of  iodiue,  a solution  of  hyposul- 
phite of  soda  of  such  a strength  that  1 c.c.  of  it  shall 
exactly  discharge  the  colour  of  1 c.c.  of  the  standard  iodine 
is  requisite.  Recrysfallized  hyposulphite  of  soda  (easily 
obtained  in  commerce)  is  powdered  and  spread  out  in  a thin 
layer  upon  filter  paper.  In  a moderately  d y room  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  a few  hours’  exposure  upon  filter 
paper  is  sufficient  to  eliminate  the  surplus  moisture  always 
present  in  the  hyposulphite.  (Note. — The  hyposulphite 
must  not  be  dried  by  heating.)  Of  the  salt  so  prepared, 
24 '8  grammes  (379  (13  grains)  are  weighed  out,  transferred 
to  a litre  flask,  dissolved  in  a little  distiiied  water,  lOgrrus. 
of  pure  bicarbonate  of  potash  added,  and  when  the  last 
salt  is  dissolved,  the  volume  made  to  1 litre.  The  object 
of  adding  the  bicarbonate  of  potash  is  to  prevent  the  hypo- 
sulphite decomposing.  So  prepared,  the  solution  will  keep 
for  months  in  a dark  cupboard  without  change.  The 
standard  iodine  prepared  as  we  have  recommended  will 
also  keep  for  many  months  unaltered. 

Starch  Paste  Solution. — 1 gramme  (15‘4  grains)  of  starch 
is  mixed  into  a paste  with  a little  cold  distilled  water  ; 
100  c.c.  of  water,  quite  boiling,  is  then  poured  upon  the 
paste,  with  stirring.  After  cooling,  the  solution  is  ready 
for  use. 

The  Actual  Assay. — Weigh  out  0'5  grammes  (7-71  grains) 
of  the  sulphite  to  be  tested  on  a watch  glass  (the  sample 
should  be  reduced  to  fine  powder  in  a mortar  previous  to 
weighing).  Into  a wide  beaker  or  dish  41  c.c.  of  the 
standard  iodiue  is  run  from  a burette.  The  watch  glass 
containing  the  weighed  sulphite  is  now  placed  in  the 
beaker  containing  the  iodine  solution,  and  the  whole 
stirred  with  a glass  rod  until  the  sulphite  is  completely 
dissolved,  which  takes  place  almost  immediately.  The 
amount  of  iodine  solution  employed,  viz.,  41  c.c.,  being  a 
little  more  than  the  quantity  actually  required  by 
0'5  grammes  of  pure  sulphite  of  soda,  there  will  necessarily 
be  an  excess  of  iodiue  remaining  in  the  beaker  after  the 
above  operation  is  concluded  ; this  excess  is  measured  bv 
running  in  the  standard  hyposulphite  of  soda  already 
mentioned,  drop  by  drop,  from  a burette.  As  the  excess 
of  the  iodine  is  consumed  by  the  standard  hyposulphite, 
the  colour  of  the  solution  becomes  lighter.  When  the 
colour  is  only  faintly  yellow,  a little  starch  paste  is  added, 
when  the  deep  blue  colouration  of  iodide  of  starch  appears, 
and  renders  the  end  of  the  reaction  more  delicate.  After 
adding  the  starch  paste,  continue  to  drop  the  hyposulphite 
in,  stirring  between  each  addition.  When  the  end  is 
reached  (i.e.,  when  the  excess  of  iodiue  is  completely  con- 
sumed by  the  hypo)  the  blue  colour  of  the  iodide  of  starch 
is  lost,  the  fluid  becoming  colourless.  Now  read  off  the 
number  of  c.c.  of  hyposulphite  employed,  deduct  this 
quantity  from  the  41  c.c.  of  iodine  run  into  the  beaker, 
and  the  remainder  will  be  the  iodiue  consumed  by  the 
0 5 grammes  of  sulphite  of  soda  weighed  out.  To  obtain 
from  this  the  percentage  of  crystallized  sulphite  of  soda 
(Na2S037H20)  in  the  sample,  multiply  the  number  of 
c.c.  of  iodine  consumed  by  2 .52  (we  suppose  0 5 grammes 
of  sulphite  of  soda  to  be  used  for  the  estimation). 

Example 0’5  grammes  sulphite  weighed  out,  trans- 
ferred into  41  c.c.  of  iodine,  required  2 1 c.c.  of  hypo- 
sulphite to  discharge  excess  of  iodine  ; therefore  41  c.c.  — 
“ ^ = and  38  9 X 2‘52  = 97'03  (percentage  of 

crystallized  sulphite  of  soda  present  in  sample). 

The  above  modification  of  the  iodimetric  estimation  of 
the  sulphites  was  fully  described  by  Messrs.  Giles  and 
bhearer  in  a paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry  (Soc.  Vhcm.  Ind.  Jour.,  May,  1884),  where  the 
authors  pointed  out  that  the  plan  of  disiolving  the  sul- 
phites in  water  previous  to  titration  led  to  low  results.  In 
addition  to  the  error  due  to  the  above,  the  procedure  of 


running  in  the  iodine  into  the  sulphite  tends  to  an  error 
in  the  same  direction,  so  that  an  analysis  conducted  as 
described  in  Mr.  Robinson's  article  would  necessarily  give 
the  percentage  of  sulphite  much  too  low. 

In  respect  to  the  keeping  qualities  of  sulphite  of  soda, 
we  can  endorse  the  remarks  of  your  contributor  upon  the 
inferior  quality  and  rapid  deterioration  of  much  of  the 
sulphite  at  present  in  the  market.  The  rapid  deteriora- 
tion alluded  to  only  applies,  however,  to  the  low  quality 
sulphite  of  foreign  (German)  manufacture.  We  have 
frequently  analysed  samples  from  the  source  named  con- 
taining no  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  Na2So37H20.  As 
the  largest  makers  of  pure  sulphite  of  soda  in  the  world, 
we  can  state  that  a commercially  pure  salt  containing 
98  per  cent,  of  sulphite,  as  sent  out  by  us,  will  keep  for 
any  length  of  time  in  a well-corked  or  stoppered  bottle 
without  undergoing  any  practical  change. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  low  quality  sulphites,  in 
addition  to  other  inpurities,  are  always  contaminated — 
frequently  very  grossly  so — with  hyposulphites,  thus 
rendering  them  most  objectionable  for  use  in  the 
developer. 

The  presence  of  hyposulphites  in  sulphites  is  easily 
detected  by  dissolving  a quantity  of  the  sample  (two  or 
three  grammes)  in  distilled  water,  adding  a considerable 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  say  40  c.c.,  and  boiling  for 
ten  minutes ; the  presence  of  hyposulphites  is  indicated 
by  the  fluid  becoming  turbid  from  the  separation  of  finely 
divided  sulphur.  The  testing  for  sulphates  requires  more 
care  than  is  generally  supposed,  if  no  sulphate  weie 
originally  present  in  the  sulphite,  it  would  certainly  be 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  unless  pre- 
cautions were  taken  to  exclude  the  latter,  when  the  sulphife 
is  brought  into  solution  in  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
The-  examination  for  sulphates  should  be  conducted  as 
follows.  A small  flask  of  about  200  c.c.  capacity  is  fitted 
with  an  india-rubber  stopper,  the  latter  being  pierced  so 
as  to  carry  a short  length  of  glass-tubing,  drawn  out  to  a 
fine  point  at  one  end,  into  this  flask  about  100  c.c.  of  dis- 
tilled water  and  20  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  (free  from 
sulphuric  acid)  are  placed  ; the  stopper,  wilh  drawn-out  exit 
tube  inserted,  is  placed  over  a lamp,  and  the  contents 
briskly  boiled  for  ten  minutes,  when  the  stopper  is 
momentarily  removed,  about  a gram  of  the  sulphite 
dropped  in  and  the  stopper  replaced.  The  boiling  is  con- 
tinued until  the  whole  of  the  sulphurous  acid  is  expelled  ; 
fifteen  minutes’  boiling  will  usually  be  sufficient  to  attain 
this.  The  solution,  free  from  sulphurous  acid,  may  now 
be  tested  for  sulphuric  acid  by  means  of  chloride  of  barium 
solution  ; only  a slight  cloud  should  make  its  appearance 
upon  dropping  in  the  BaCl2  if  the  sample  is  a good  one. 

We  regret  to  have  taken  up  so  much  of  the  valuable 
space  of  this  journal  ; our  excuse  must  be  that  from  the 
character  of  the  sulphites,  the  method  of  analysis  employed 
while  not  necessarily  demanding  a great  expenditure  of 
time,  require  to  be  base  1 upon  thoroughly  sound  principles 
in  order  that  results  of  technical  value  may  be  obtained. 


MY  CAMERA’S  FIRST  SWISS  TOUR. 

BV  “JEAX  VILLE.” 

A tol'r  in  Switzerland  under  most  circumstances  is  very 
pleasant,  but  when  a camera  is  comprised  in  our  luggage, 
then  Switzerland  becomes  most  enjoyable. 

A few  years  ago  I started  from  Lucerne  with  my  7$  by  5 
camera,  intending  to  cross  the  Furka  from  Andermatt  to 
Viescb,  spend  a day  or  two  at  the  Eggischhorn  and  the 
Belalp,  and  then  go  to  Zermatt  for  several  weeks.  I was 
quite  a novice  in  the  art  of  photography.  I had  exposed 
a few  plates  previously,  givit>g  them  more  or  hss  the 
wrong  exposure ; my  good  old  friend,  Monsieur  Tairraz, 
the  photographer  at  Chamonix,  had  developed  them  for 
me,  and  wheu  no  efforts  on  his  part  could  make  anything 
of  them,  I was  still  quite  unconscious  of  the  direction  in 
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which  the  fault  lay.  1 started  on  this  tour  with  Monsieur 
Tairraz’s  one  piece  of  advice  as  to  development  (the  only 
bit  of  advice  I received)  in  my  mind,  and  it  was  “Deve- 
lop till  the  plate  looks  as  black  as  a mortal  sin  ! ” 

Here,  then,  in  a few  words,  was  comprised  my  whole 
knowledge  of  photography,  save  that  I could  stifle  myself 
in  the  focusing  cloth,  and  give  the  objects  in  front  a most 
unstable  appearance  on  the  focusing  screen.  Kuowing  all 
this,  my  readers  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I took 
with  me  a store  of  the  most  rapid  plates  i could  procure, 
and  exposed  them  with  the  full  aperture  and  for  a con- 
siderable length  of  time,  imagining  that  thus  the  snow 
would  appear  more  brilliautly  white.  At  Brunnen  1 ex- 
posed all  of  my  six  plates.  On  arriving  at  Andermatt,  1 
wras  seized  with  an  earnest  desire  to  secure  some  of  the 
tine  rock  scenery  pissed  during  the  drive  from  (xOBchenen. 
Crouched  iu  a corner  of  my  room,  under  a mackintosh  an  1 
rugs,  I endeavoured  to  change  my  plates,  and  at  length 
managed  to  place  six  unexposed  ones  in  my  slides,  after 
breaking  two  by  trying  to  put  them  in  paper,  clips  and 
all.  Soou  I was  on  my  way  to  the  Teufelsbriicke,  and 
busy  giving  exposures  of  about  thirty  seconds  to  the 
brilliantly  lit  waterfall  and  rocks.  1 felt  great  satisfaction 
at  my  afternoon’s  work  as  1 trudged  back  to  the  hotel,  a 
frame  of  mind  which,  however,  was  not  destined  to  last. 
The  next  morning,  on  stopping  the  carriage  to  take  a view 
of  the  Rhone  Glacir,  my  camera  screw  was  not  forth- 
coming. I then  recollected  having  placed  it  on  the 
ground  when  packing  up  my  things  after  photographing 
the  afternoon  before.  Well,  it  might  have  been  worse  ; 
the  lens  might  have  been  left  behind.  With  what  I was 
{•leased  to  consider  a great  display  of  ingenuity,  I tied  the 
camera  with  string  to  the  tripod,  and  proceeded  to  focus 
and  expose.  On  the  following  four  days  the  weather  was 
perfect.  The  string  as  a substitute  for  the  screw  was 
called  into  constant  use,  and — the  cap  fitted  so  tightly  to 
the  lens  that  it  required  a good  pull  to  get  it  off.  My 
readers  will  probably  at  once  forecast  the  future  of  my 
plates  thus  esposed  ; but  I was  in  blissful  ignorance,  and 
mused  in  a very  happy  frame  of  mind  on  the  beautiful 
souvenirs  which  1 was  securing  of  that  magnificent 
scenery.  1 had  even  the  audacity  to  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  offering  my  latest  and  most  imposing  work  of  art 
— a picture  of  some  icebergs  floating  on  the  Miirjelen  See 
— to  the  Photographic  News.  As  there  were  four  pic- 
tures on  this  plate,  two  through  the  plate  having  been 
twice  exposed,  aud  each  doubled  by  the  violent  shake  the 
camera  had  received  whenever  I uncapped  the  lens,  the 
Editor  of  that  interesting  journal  would,  perhaps,  have 
hardly  felt  a becoming  amount  of  gratitude.  Arrived  at 
Zermatt,  good  Madame  Seiler  placed  a room,  more  or 
less  dark,  at  my  disposal,  and  next  morning  I began  to 
develop  my  two  dozen  plates.  I won’t  enter  into  the  de- 
tails of  all  that  happened  while  I accomplished  my  work. 
It  was  a very  unhappy,  not  to  say  humiliating  time,  and 
caused  me  to  give  evasive  answers  to  questions  asked  me 
as  to  the  success  of  my  tour  with  regard  to  photography. 
I had  still  several  dozen  rapid  plate3,  but  I also  possessed 
an  instantaneous  shutter,  and  I used  it  during  every  expo- 
sure I made  after  that  time  on  snow,  till  the  end  of  the 
summer.  I also  learned  many  little  dodges  which  helped 
me  much  when  exposing  at  great  altitudes.  The  two 
worst  enemies  of  the  photographer  on  these  occasions  are 
cold  and  mist ; also  the  porter  who  invariably  puts  the 
slides  in  the  sun  while  the  unconscious  climber  has  his 
head  under  the  focusiug  cloth.  Therefore,  as  the  guide 
or  porter  is  placing  the  camera  aud  slides  on  his  back, 
make  him  a speech  on  not  interfering  with  your  things 
while  you  are  at  work.  Tell  him  you  won’t  be  able  to  put 
him  into  auy  of  your  pictures  if  he  doe3  ; that  threat  in- 
variably brings  about  the  desired  result. 

flow  many  plates  I have  exposed  twice  over  or  other- 
wise spoilt  by  the  false  kindness  of  those  excellent  people 
who  insist  on  helping  and  talking  and  wautiug  to  know 


where  the  picture  is.  As  to  cold,  it  is  advisable  for  the 
photographer  to  accustom  himself  to  do  as  much  as 
possible,  if  not  all  his  work  on  the  mountaiu  summit,  in 
gloves,  otherwise  he  may  find  that  the  cold  has  numbed 
his  hands  after  one  exposure,  or  even  before  one  exposure, 
and  further  effort  is  impossible.  The  intensity  of  the  cold 
on  a mountaiu,  even  on  a cloudless  day,  is  difficult  for 
anyone  to  realize  who  has  not  experienced  it.  Last  year  I 
found  myself  on  tho  Dorn,  the  highest  mountain  iu  Switzer- 
land (17,800  feet)  under  these  conditions.  The  sun  was 
shining,  the  mbst  distant  peaks  stood  out  distinctly,  but 
an  icy  wind  blew  with  great  force,  aud  our  boots  were 
frozen  hard  as  iron.  My  two  strong  guides  entreated  me 
to  remain  on  the  summit  only  a minute  or  two  ; they  said 
that  they  could  not  bear  the  cold,  even  if  I could  endure  it. 
Nevertheless,  1 was  determined  to  make  one  attempt  ; I 
put  up  the  camera,  but  by  the  time  it  was  ready  for  focus- 
ing, none  of  us  could  turn  the  screw,  and  when  at  last  wo 
got  it  round,  each  giving  help  in  the  operation,  the  furious 
wind  made  it  mo3t  difficult  to  focus.  Clinging  to  each 
side  of  the  focusing-cloth,  my  guides  held  it  down  as  well 
as  they  could,  but  on  development  I found  that  both 
pictures  were  out  of  focus. 

Lower  down  the  mountain  1 secured  some  views  which 
almost  repaid  me  for  my  disappointment  on  the  summit. 
Last  summer  I used  W ratten  aud  VV'ain wright’s  ordinary 
plat-. s,  and  found  them  excellent  for  landscape  work  on 
snow.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  I have  taken  all  my 
pictures  on  Eastman’s  negative  paper  with  his  roller-slide, 
and  I cannot  speak  too  strongly  in  its  favour.  It  appears 
tome  to  allow  of  a wonderful  latitude  of  exposure  ; so  far 
I have  had  no  failures  with  if,  and  I have  tried  it  on  a 
variety  of  subjects  such  as  portraits,  panoramas  from  the 
summit  of  a mountain,  landscapes  covered  with  snow, 
interiors,  and  views  of  trees  and  rocks  iu  the  shade,  with 
the  result  that  the  pictures  are  more  satisfactory  than  I 
could  have  got  on  glass. 


Ifates. 

One  of  the  few  instantaneous  views  which  really  convey 
the  idea  of  motion,  is  issued  as  our  supplement  of  this 
week.  It  is  a little  difficult  to  understand  why  this  picture 
appears  more  natural  than  most  instantaneous  photographs, 
but  perhaps  the  absence  of  the  individual  who  is  so  often 
seen  in  the  act  of  rushing  across  the  field,  or  with  one  leg 
poised  high  in  the  air,  has  something  to  do  with  it. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Hooper  tells  us  but  little  about  his  pic- 
ture, except  that  it  was  taken  with  a drop  shutter  accele- 
rated by  the  use  of  an  elastic  band,  and  that  it  was  deve- 
loped with  Beach’s  developer. 

Among  the  books  which  may  shortly  be  expected  from 
the  prolific  pen  of  Leon  Vidal  are  a treatise  on  “ Photo- 
Ceramics,”  aud  “A Handbook  of  Photo-Engraving.” 
This  latter  will  include  both  line  and  tint  work. 


Those  who  iutend  sending  pictures  to  the  Sheffield 
Photographic  Exhibition  should  communicate  at  once  to 
the  Secretary,  J.  Taylor,  205,  Sheffield  Moor,  Sheffield. 
The  Exhibition  opens  on  January  11th,  1886. 

We  have  great  doubts  whether  the  public  will  rush  iu 
their  thousands  to  take  part  in  the  excursion  which  is 
being  organised  for  the  purpose  of  combining  pleasure  and 
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instruction.  It  is  announced  that  a vessel  has  been 
chartered  which  will  carry  some  fifty  first-class  passengers, 
accompanied  by  an  artist,  a photographer,  a geologist,  a 
mineralogist,  a botanist,  and  a zoologist.  Explorations 
will  be  made  wherever  opportunity  offers,  and  there  will 
be  no  hurrying  over  ground  where  anything  valuable  to 
science  or  art  can  be  obtained.  All  this  sounds  very  nice 
on  paper,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  unfortunate  first- 
class  passengers  will  soon  be  bored  to  death.  It  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  properly  apportion  the  pleasure  and  the  instruc- 
tion, and  we  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  the  geologist, 
the  mineralogist,  the  botanist,  and  the  zoologist,  were 
shelved  in  about  a week,  and  the  “ fifty  ” give  themselves 
up  to  music,  private  theatricals,  dancing,  flirtation — and 
photography.  But  to  make  the  thing  a success,  fifty 
cameras  and  an  ample  supply  of  mateiial  ought  to  be 
taken,  and  produced,  one  by  one,  as  a sort  of  surprise.  We 
are  quite  certain  that  if  this  were  gone  about  judiciously, 
the  whole  “ fifty  ” would  return,  each  with  his  and  her 
cimera,  and  each  with  a stock  of  photographs,  the  taking 
of  which  would  have  proved  an  everlasting  pleasure. 

A favourite  pastime  at  juvenile  parties  in  America  is 
the  photographic  album.  A large  frame  with  a cover  on 
hiuges  represents  the  album.  The  outside  is  covered  with 
red  cloth,  while  inside  is  an  oval  mat,  with  an  opening 
sufficiently  large  to  admit  a life-sized  head.  The  young 
folks  then  dress  up  in  various  characters,  and  are  exhibited 
one  by  one  through  the  opening,  the  album  lid  being 
closed  between  the  exhibition  of  each  picture.  Of  course 
means  ha  ve  to  be  adopted  to  conceal  the  lower  portion  of 
the  figure,  but  this  can  be  easily  contrived.  The  use  of 
the  magnesium  light  gives,  it  is  said,  quite  a photographic 
look  to  these  human  pictures. 


A Philadelphian  enthusiast — both  iu  photography  and 
Shakespeariana— has  just  issued  a lovely  little  book  (only 
fifty  copies  printed)  entitled,  “Composite  Photography 
applied  to  the  Portraits  of  Shakespeare.”  The  author 
W.  R.  Furness,  is  the  son  of  the  well-known  critic,  Dr.  H 
H.  Furness,  and  he  has  applied  Galton’s  well-known 
method  of  combining  various  portraits  to  produce  a single 
face,  by  the  combination  of  all  the  important  pictures,  &c., 
of  the  poet,  taking  the  Droeshout,  Chandos,  Jansen,  Strat- 
ford, and  Felton  portraits,  and  the  Stratford  bust,  reduc- 
ing them  all  to  one  size,  and  then  exposing  a negative  of 
each  for  one-sixth  of  the  proper  time  over  a sensitive 
plate.  The  result  is  a very  remarkable  picture,  the  six 
very  distinct  portraits  combining  much  better  thau  might 
have  been  expected.  Still,  we  think  the  author  will  admit 
that  the  material  accessible  is  too  scanty — probably  only 
the  Droeshout  portrait  and  the  Stratford  bust  have  good 
claims  to  authenticity— and  too  diverse,  to  admit  of  satis- 
factory results.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  experiment 
is  a very  interesting  one. 

H.  Sadler  is  well  known  as  one  of  our  keenest-eyed 
astrouomers,  so  that  his  testimony  as  to  the  value  of 
stellar  photography  is  doubly  valuable.  He  writes  to  the 
Ewjlish  Mechanic : — “I  have  just  seen  a most  marvellous 


photograph  of  the  region  round  Epsilon  Lyrae,  made  by 
the  Bros.  Henry  with  a 13-inch  telescope.  The  ‘ debi- 
lissima  duplex  ’ of  Struve  (a  famous  quadruple  star)  is 
most  beau'ifully  shown,  the  component  stars  being  as 
clearly  defined  and  rouud  as  the  dot  over  a printed  i. 
Not  only  this,  but  far  smaller  stars  are  most  distinctly 
shown,  without  the  slightest  optical  aid,  as  minute  little 
needle  points.  The  time  of  exposure  was  120  minutes, 
and  the  star-discs  are  as  round  as  possible.” 

Among  those  uses  of  glass  which  are  a pretty  direct 
outcome  of  its  cheapness,  may  be  mentioned  its  employ- 
ment as  a flooring  material  iu  business  houses  where  light 
is  scarce. 

Iu  our  Year-Book  for  1885,  this  idea  of  using  glass 
flooring  was  referred  to  by  A.  Borland,  he  telling  how  he 
had  made  a portrait  studio  iu  which  all  the  top  light  came 
through  the  glass  floor  of  the  room  above.  Slabs  of  glass 
about  an  inch  thick  are  strong  enough  iu  ordinary  cases. 

An  inn  situated  among  the  Surrey  Hills,  and  fame  ! as  a 
house  for  bean-feasts,  has  a fram'd  inscription  hanging  up 
in  the  bar,  of  which  inscription  the  laudlord  is  very  proud. 
It  sets  forth  how  the  employes  of  a certain  establishment 
have  for  fourteen  years  in  succession  dined  at  the  inn  in 
question,  and  have  always  been  satisfied  with  the  accom- 
modation. So  that  there  should  be  no  mistake  about  the 
matter,  two  photographs  of  the  excursionists  in  a large 
break  are  stuck  on  the  card,  and  testify  unquestionably 
the  genuineness  of  the  testimonial.  The  photographs, 
though  difler.ng  slightly,  have  evidenlly  been  token  at  the 
same  time.  This  we  are  inclined  to  think  is  a pity.  What 
a chance  for  showing  the  quality  of  the  viands  aud  the 
goodness  of  the  liquors  there  would  have  been  had  the 
party  been  photographed  before  aud  after  dining  ! 

At  the  Autotype  Works  there  is  to  be  a change  with  the 
close  of  the  year,  E.  W.  Foxlee  then  terminating  his  long 
engagement  with  the  Compauyc  From  the  first,  Foxlee 
has  been  associated  with  the  development  of  carbon  print- 
ing in  this  country,  and  the  prints  which  he  exhibited 
about  the  time  that  Swan’s  first  paper  on  carbon  printing 
was  read,  will  be  remembered  by  many.  The  Autotype 
Company,  as  represented  by  Messrs.  Stwyer  and  Bird, 
have  always  been  ready  to  render  graceful  tribute  to  the 
importance  of  E.  W.  Foxlee’s  thoroughly  practical  labours 
in  connection  with  the  techui  al  department,  and  it  was 
only  at  the  November  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society 
that  J.  R.  Sawyer  spoke  of  Foxlee’s  share  in  the  working 
out  of  a photo-engraving  process  at  Ealing  Dene. 

The  arrangements  which  have  been  made  with  the  view 
of  amalgamating  the  businesses  of  Wratteu  aud  Fallow- 
field  with  that  of  Morgan  and  Kidd  have  fallen  through, 
so  that  the  large  joint  stock  company  which  was  to  have 
been,  will  not  be  formed. 


Unusually  successful  was  the  show  of  Alpiue  pictures 
got  together  by  the  Alpine  Club  this  year.  Much  credit 
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ia  due  to  W.  F.  Donkin  for  Ins  share  in  making  the 
arrangements. 

There  were  present  on  Wednesday  an  unusual  number 
of  visitors,  and  loud  were  tire  expressions  of  satisfaction. 
Amongst  the  water  colours,  may  be  specially  noted  the 
work  of  E.  T.  Compton,  this  artist  excelling  most  notably  in 
realising  the  beautiful  cloud  effects  of  Alpine  scenery. 


V.  Sellas’  new  series  of  photographs,  on  plates  abou^ 
fifteen  inches  long,  were  much  admired,  one  of  the  most 
striking  being  the  view  taken  from  the  Pas  de  Clievres. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Donkin’s  magnificent  pic- 
tures were  thoroughly  appreciated.  Among  other  good 
shows  may  be  mentioned  the  fine  series  by  “ Jean  Y'ille,” 
and  also  contributions  by  G.  P.  Baker,  De  Dechy,  and 
Howard  Barratt.  “Jean  Ville’s  ” view  taken  from  the 
window  of  an  hotel  at  Wiesen  is  exceptionally  fine,  owing 
to  the  wide  play  of  gradation  in  the  sky. 


The  Burmese  take  a great  interest  in  photography.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  a photograph  just 
received  by  the  Globe,  from  Manda'ay,  was  executed  by 
order  of  King  Theebaw,  or  whether  the  photographer  took 
it  on  his  own  account.  In  either  ca3e,  the  picture  seems 
to  be  a mo3t  ghastly  one,  as  it  represents  the  crucifixion 
of  a distant  relative  of  the  king’s,  who,  for  a trifling 
offence,  was  tied  to  a rough  bamboo  gate,  and  left  in  the 
sun  for  twelve  hours,  with  drops  of  water  falling  on  his 
head  from  a bowl  fastened  above.  After  this,  the  un- 
fortunate wretch  was  mutilated,  till  death  ended  his  suffer- 
ings. One  woti'd  not  like  to  have  an  album  of  such  photo- 
graphic horrors. 


The  American  workman  has  found  a new  use  for  photo- 
graphy. According  to  the  American  Stationer,  “ travelling 
sigu  painters  photograph  their  work,  and  send  in  their 
picture  as  a voucher  on  which  to  draw  their  pay.”  Novel, 
but  scarcely  satisfactory,  one  would  think. 


The  New  York  satirical  journal,  l’uck,  came  down  very 
heavily  on  the  New  York  World  in  a receut  issue.  The 
New  York  World  published,  on  November  11th,  what  pur- 
ported to  be  a portrait  of  Stead,  it  was  not  a bit  like 
Stead,  but  no  doubt  it  was  near  enough  for  the  readers 
of  the  World.  Unfortunately,  however,  two  days  after — 
that  is,  on  the  13th — out  came  the  World  with  another 
portrait,  of  Beckwith,  a San  Franciscan  politician ; and 
by  an  extraordinary  coincidence,  his  portrait  was 
identical  with  that  of  Stead — in  fact,  the  same  block 
seems  to  have  been  used.  The  opportunity  was  too  good 
for  Puck  to  lose,  so  tearing  out  the  two  portraits  with  the 
adjacent  text,  the  Editor  of  Puck  had  the  fragments  photo- 
graphed, ainl  reproduced  them  under  the  heading  of 
“ Illustrated  Journalism.”  Whether  the  using  of  the  same 
block  twice  over  for  different  men  was  an  act  of  careless- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  World , or  whether  it  thinks  any 
portrait  will  do  so  long  as  the  original  is  a stranger,  we 
are  unable  to  say. 


What  strange  ideas  some  people  have  of  photography ! 
We  heard  theotherday  of  anamateur  who,  desiring  toscrape 
an’acquaiutance  with  the  art,  bought  an  old  camera  amUens 
at  a pawnbroker’s.  He  showed  his  purchase  to  a photo- 
grapher, wlioat  once  pointed  out  that  the  camera  let  in  light, 
and  that  the  lens,  a common  French  one,  would  never  focus 
satisfactorily.  “ That  may  be,”  replied  the  tyro,  innocently^ 
“ but  I suppose  the;/  will  do  to  practice  with  ! ” Imagine  how 
a pupil  would  progress  with  a cracked  camera  and  a de- 
fective lens  ! Plates  which  have  been  exposed  to  light  are 
all  that  are  wauted  to  make  his  happiness  complete. 


Apropos,  the  argument  m iiut  lined  by  some  that  artists 
who  wish  to  be  true  to  nature  should  draw  the  horse  in 
motion  by  the  light  thrown  on  his  movements  by  instan- 
taneous photography,  is  not  altogethet  tenable.  The  artist 
seeks  to  convey  a general  impression  of  movement,  not 
merely  the  attitude  assuimd  for  an  iustant,  and  impercep- 
tible to  the  eye.  It  is  possible  with  a very  rapid  plate  to 
photograph  a wheel  revolving  slowly,  so  that  every  spoke 
shall  be  distinctly  shown ; but  were  au  artist  to  draw  a 
wheel  in  this  manner,  no  sense  of  m >tion  would  be  imparted. 
To  the  eye  these  photographs  of  horses  walking,  trotting, 
and  galloping,  appear  very  unreil  aid  even  ridiculous ; in 
a picture  they  would  appear  no  less  so.  While,  therefore, 
they  are  inteusly  interesting,  they  will  not  much  affect  the 
pictures  of  artists.  We  except,  of  course,  photographs  of 
horses  standing  or  poised  on  their  hind  legs  in  the  act  of 
rearing,  when  they  not  unfrequently  rem  lin  stationary  for 
an  appreciable  period.  These  should  be  of  great  practical 
value. 


f atent  Intelligent. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

15.162.  George  Mold,  17,  Parson  Street,  Banbury,  Oxfordshire, 
for  “ Improved  form  of  flap-shutter  and  shutter-band  com- 
bined for  instantaneous  photography,  ‘ Mold’s  trio  shutter.’  " 
— Dated  10th  December,  1885. 

15.163.  George  Mold,  17,  Parson  Street,  Banbury,  Oxfordshire, 
for  “ A shutter  for  instantaneous  photography,  and  a dia- 
phragm band  to  be  used  instead  of  diaphragms  or  stops  in 
lenses,  ‘ Mold’s  symmetra  shutter.’  ” — Dated  10th  December, 
1885. 

15,196.  James  Willmott,  1,  Key  Hill  Drive,  Hockley  Hill,  Bir- 
mingham, for  “ Mounting  photographs  and  pictures.” — Dated 
11th  December,  1885. 

15,270.  Walter  Henry  Bacon,  70,  Chancery  Lane,  LondoD,  for 
“ An  improved  method  of  increasing  the  effect  of  Christmas 
and  other  cards,  reliefs,  pictures,  photographs,  and  other  de- 
signs.”— 12th  December,  1885.  ( Complete  Specification). 

15,342.  Anthony  Cache,  111,  Evering  Road,  Stoke  Newington, 
London,  for  “ Au  automatic  registering  apparatus  for  photo- 
graphic printing  presses,  whereby  the  number  of  copies 
printed  is  indicated  and  registered  on  a dial.” — Dated  14th 
December,  1885. 

16,979.  Julius  Schenkenhoekr,  Hamburg,  Barmbeck,  for  “An 
improved  method  of  drawiug  positives  (originals)  for  photo- 
lithography, and  of  negatives  for  photography  without  camera.” 
— Dated  29th  December,  1884. 

Patents  Sealed. 

16,087.  Charles  Sands  and  John  James  Hunter,  53,  Chancery 
Lane,  London,  W.C.,  for  “ Improvements  in  photographic 
cameras.” — Dated  6th  December,  1884. 

1*3,694 . Emanuel  Falk,  323,  High  Holborn,  LondoD,  W.C.,  for 
“ Improvements  in  the  production  of  half-tones  or  ‘ grain  ’ in 
j dates  or  surfaces  for  photo- mechanical  printing.’” — Dated 
19  th  December,  1884. 
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17  002.  Alexander  Melville  Clark,  53,  Chancery  Lane,  Lon- 
don, W.C.,  for  “Improvements  in  photographic  apparatus.” 
Communicated  by  Henry  Correja,  United  States.— Dated  29th 
December,  1884. 

Specifications  Published  during  the  Week. 
1027.— Robert  Galland- Mason,  of  Hambleton  House, 
Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  Schoolmaster,  for  “ Improvements  in 
microphotoscopes.” — Dated  23rd  October,  1885. 

This  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  the  optical  instru- 
ment called  the  “ Microphotoscope,”  for  which  letters  patent 
were  grauted  to  me  dated  January  8th,  1884,  No.  912. 

The  improved  microphotoscopc  consists  in  arranging  micropho- 
graphs  in  spectacles,  eye  glasses,  or  hand  glasses  in  concentric 
circular  groups,  so  that  each  microphotograph  may  be  brought 
icparately  under  or  before  a single  minute  microscope,  instead  of 
each  microphotograph  being  provided  with  a separate  lens. 

The  microscope  may  be  placed  in  a radial  slide.  This  radial 
slide  is  to  enable  the  microscope  to  be  moved  opposite  to  any 
circle  of  microphotographs  ; or  it  may  be  let  into  the  rim  of  the 
spectacle  glass  and  provided  wrth  a minute  screw  for  focussing 
for  varying  sights. 

The  microphotographs  would  be  taken  upon  a piece  of  circular 
glass,  gelatine,  or  any  suitable  transparent  substance  ; in  photo- 
graphing them  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  take  each  micro- 
photograph separately. 

If  the  models  from  which  the  microphotographs  are  taken  were 
arranged  in  a circle,  the  whole  circular  group  of  miciophotographs 
could  be  taken  on  one  negative. 

110G. — John  Uiue,  jun.,  of  83,  Jamaica  Street,  Glasgow, 
Lanarkshire,  Photographic  Artist,  for  “ Improvements  in 
photographic  printing,  and  in  apparatus  therefor. ’’--Dated 
31st  January,  1885. 

This  very  voluminous  specification  makes  rather  broad  and 
general  claims  regarding  automatic  printing  arrangements  of  the 
Fontayne  type.  As  several  developments  of  the  Fontayne 
machine  have  been  recently  described  in  thcNEWS,  andas  we  find 
it  rather  difficult  to  gather  the  exact  nature  of  the  improvements 
claimed,  wo  prefer  to  leave  any  readers  who  may  be  interested  to 
refer  to  the  specification  itself. 


WANTED— A BREEZE. 

BY  WM.  T.  BASUFoRD.# 

At  first  sight  some  of  our  junior  members  may  think  that  Breeze’s 
pictures  being  stereos  they  are  much  out  of  date,  and  wonder 
why  they  are  considered  worthy  of  prominence.  To  such  I would 
say — it  is  their  date,  their  historic  position,  that  renders  them  so 
interesting.  It  will  be  noticed  that  they  are  from  negatives  that 
must  have  received  very  short  exposures,  similar  to  what  are 
now  called  instantaneous  views.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Bennett,  it  is  in 
the  power  of  almost  anybody  to  take  such  rapid  photographs 
nowadays,  and  if  endowed  with  a cultivated  eye,  may  select  as 
charming  views ; but  these  negatives  were  made  long  before  the 
advent  of  gelatine,  in  the  very  earliest  days  of  wet  collodion, 
before  iron  development  had  been  adopted  ; these  were  developed 
by  acid  pyro— therein  is  their  wonder.  Look  at  them  Com- 
pared with  the  work  that  was  done  at  that  time,  these  were  like 
works  of  magic ; remember  all  the  disadvantages — gelatino- 
bromide  unknown— wet  plates  from  the  old  bath  and  iodized 
collodion  — exposure  extremely  brief  — no  iron  devolopment ! 
What  does  this  imply?  It  means  that  Breeze  exposed  his  jlate, 
and  then  went  into  his  dark  room,  poured  on  his  developer,  and 
sat  down  to  watch  and  wait — waited  by  the  hour,  all  that  day, 
perhaps,  and  perhaps  all  the  next  night  ; coaxing,  warming, 
washing,  developing,  washing  and  again  developing,  and  so 
patiently  waiting  hour  by  hour ; and  it  means  that  he  did 
sometimes  succeed,  for  under  these  conditions  he  produced  these 
pictures. 

It  wras  possible  under  those  great  disadvantages  to  get  work 
that  may  be  looked  on  with  pleasure  and  profit  at  the  present 
day — but  the  possible  and  the  probable  were  very  far  apart. 

I have  often  expressed  the  notion  that  the  good  old  wet  collodion 
process  did  not  get  the  credit  it  deserved  except  from  a very  few. 
1 like  the  modern  gelatine  plate,  it  is  so  simple,  so  cleanly,  the 
plate  is  ready  at  any  moment,  prepared  for  expos  ure,  and  an 
intelligent  worker  can  be  sure  of  getting  something  satisfactory 
lrom  extremely  difficult  subjects  with  a small  expenditure  of  time 
aud  trouble,  hence  beautiful  instantaneous  views,  representing 

• Bead  before  tbe  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 


delightful  phases  of  nature,  are  quite  common  ; but  I must 
soberly  acknowledge  that  under  favourable  conditions  the  old 
wet  plate  would  produce  work  equal  to  the  best  I have  ever  done 
with  the  gelatine  dry  plate.  I have  taken  good  commercial 
portraits,  equal  to  the  best  I have  ever  done  in  my  life,  by  the 
old  bath  process,  when  the  light  was  so  weak  I could  not  see  the 
face  on  the  camera  screen,  and  had  to  focus  by  a piece  of  white 
paper  or  a candle  held  at  the  shoulder.  The  most  rapid  gelatine 
plate  could  do  no  more,  but  the  latter  will  do  this  with  a less 
expenditure  of  time  and  patience.  What  at  one  time  were  diffi- 
cult subjects  are  now  obtainable  with  comparative  ease.  Try,  do 
your  best,  and  the  probability  points  to  success.  In  the  old  time 
a high  degree  of  success  was  possible,  it  is  now  probable. 

Who  will  show  us  the  possible  in  gelati no-bromide? — the 
exceptional,  high-class,  difficult  work  that  a genius  alone  can 
produce  ’—work  that  shall  be  as  exceptional  now  as  that  of  Breeze 
was  in  his  time  ? 

Very  beautiful  as  the  generality  of  work  now  is,  I hope  for 
still  higher  things,  and  that  by  reason  of  the  generally  high 
standard.  Surely  the  multitude  has  not  attained  the  highest 
possible!  If  so,  there  is  no  further  advance  on  these  lines,  and 
a new  departure  will  have  to  be  devised,  for  the  approach  of  the 
probable  and  possible  indicates  the  limit  of  progress. 

Not  so  very  long  ago  the  chief  end  of  almost  every  negative 
was  the  stereogram,  and  everybody  had  a stereoscope  ; the  thing 
became  wearisome  ; there  was  too  much  of  a good  thing.  But  a 
good  stereogram  was  a good  thing,  still  is  a good  thing,  and  ever 
will  remain  so. 

I would  plead  that  as  good  work  can  be  done  so  easily  now, 
some  of  it  ought  to  be  specially  devotel  to  the  production  of  this 
neglected  branch  of  picture  making. 

Our  Society  might  most  appropriately  reawaken  an  interest  in 
this  class  of  picture,  for  he  who  claimed  to  be  the  father  of  the 
stereoscope  was  at  one  time  our  President. 

1 feel  persuaded  that  if  members  would  occisionally  contribute 
some  of  their  studies  specially  arranged  tor  the  stereoscope,  they 
would  be  among  the  choicest  treasures  iu  our  possession,  eagerly 
examined,  borrowed,  exchanged  ; they  would  develop  a healthy 
enthusiasm,  and  would  certainly  be  of  high  educational  value. 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  HENRY  G.  TEMPLETON.* 

When  we  look  back  upon  the  progress  science  has  made  during 
the  last  decade,  we  cannot  help  being  struck  by  the  fact  that 
this  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  great  increase  of  the 
means  of  gaining  technical  knowledge  which  have  been  afforded 
the  masses.  If  we  look  at  chemistry,  natural  philosophy, 
engineering,  or  any  of  the  many  other  sections  into  which  scien- 
tific pursuits  are  divided,  we  find  in  almost  all  of  them  a thirst 
for  more  insight  into  the  inner  recesses  of  the  subjects,  which 
has,  to  a large  extent,  been  supplied  by  the  technical  schools  aud 
classes  scattered  over  the  country,  and  the  large  attendances  at 
which  are  a proof  that  they  are  supplying  a long-felt  want. 

But  when  we  turn  to  our  own  science,  “ photography,”  do 
we  find  the  same  longing  for  more  knowledge  on  the  part  of  its 
devotees,  or  the  same  facilities  for  gaining  knowledge  which  we 
find  in  the  other  branches  ? I am  afraid  our  answer  must  be  iu 
the  negative.  True,  photography  as  a science  is  yet  in  its  child- 
hood ; indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  be  hardly  out  of  the  nursery. 
Yet  this  is,  I think,  all  the  more  reason  why  it  should  be 
lovingly  nurtured,  and  its  future  thoughtfully  autioipated.  Not 
many  years  since  it  was  possible  for  a man  to  purchase  a camera 
and  the  other  requisites  for  the  black  art,  aud  start  almost  at 
once  as  a photographic  artist,  and  turn  out  satisfactory  results. 
But  now  things  are  changed.  It  is  now  no  longer  looked  upon 
as  a “ black  art,”  but  as  a true  science,  and  as  such  requires  to 
be  thoroughly  and  carefully  studied,  not  only  in  its  practical 
work,  but  also  in  its  deeper  aud  more  important  aud  subtle 
branches. 

What,  then,  is  being  done  to  advance  this  technical  study? 
Can  we  rest  satisfied  with  the  means  at  our  disposal,  or  with  the 
results  they  are  bringing  forth  ? True,  we  have  now  many 
societies  throughout  the  country,  but  in  too  many  cases  their 
papers  and  discussions  are  of  a purely  practical  nature,  and  do 
not  lead  to  a steady,  systematic  study  of  the  subject. 

Photography  may  be  said  to  be  made  up  of  mysteries,  from 

• Read  before  the  Ncwcastlc-on-Tync.  and  Northern  Counties  Photo- 
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the  preparation  of  the  plate  to  the  finished  picture,  and  it  is  to 
the  unravelling  of  these  mysteries  that  we  must  apply  technical 
education.  Yet  how  often  do  we  find  our  younger  brethren, 
who,  may  be,  have  just  commenced  their  course,  content  if  they 
can  take  a good  negative,  and  from  it  print  a satisfactory  pic- 
ture— and  this  especially  among  amateurs,  never  for  a moment 
considering  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  steps  they  are  taking, 
or  how  it  is  that  certain  processes  bring  about  certain  results,  or 
stopping  to  consider  how  that  wonderful  and  mysterious  latent 
image  has  been  formed  on  the  sensitive  plate.  How  different  is 
the  case  with  the  man,  be  he  amateur  or  professional,  who, 
having  carefully  studied  his  subject,  can  confidently  look  for- 
ward to  obtaining  a certain  result  to  his  labours,  not  because 
somebody  else  told  him  it  would  be  the  case,  but  because  he 
knows  the  rationale  of  what  he  is  doing,  and  is  not  groping  in 
the  dark  ! This  brings  me  to  the  question  : “ What  is  the  best 
way  to  obtain  the  necessary  technical  and  theoretical  knowledge 
which  we  now  know  to  be  so  valuable  ? ” 

No  doubt  one  great  help  will  be  careful  reading  and  study  of 
good  works  on  the  subject,  but  where  the  student  is  left  to 
himself,  he  is  very  apt  to  fall  into  a habit  of  desultory  reading, 
swallowing  much,  but  digesting  little.  A safeguard  against  this 
is  found  in  the  classes  for  instruction  in  photography  which 
have  been  established  in  some  towns,  where  the  student  will 
have  the  advantage  of  an  abler  mind  to  guide  his,  and 
keep  him  from  s‘raying  into  bye-paths.  Where  such  classes 
are  not  accessible,  I would  suggest  that  as  many  as  are  interested 
in  the  study  should  meet  together  to  read  up  and  discuss  the 
subject,  and  test  their  work  by  trying  to  solve  difficult  problems 
which  may,  from  time,  to  time  be  brought  before  them. 

What,  then,  is  our  duty  as  a photographic  association  ? Is  it 
not  to  do  our  utmost  to  spread  the  technical  knowledge  of  our 
s lienee,  not  only  among  our  own  members,  but  also  to  others  out- 
side our  circle  who  may  be  taking  up  photography?  Now 
we  come  to  the  important  point.  How  can  this  best  be  done  ? 
Failing  the  formation  of  a special  class,  I would  suggest  it  might 
be  accomplished  by  a series  of  special  papers  on  theoretical  sub- 
jects, by  some  of  our  inure  experienced  members,  these  papers 
being  given  either  at  our  ordinary  meetings,  or  on  some  other 
night  set  apart  for  that  object.  But  as  the  mere  listening  to  a 
paper  will  not  necessarily  command  the  attention  necessary  for 
the  proper  study  of  the  subject,  I would  further  suggest  that 
even  failing  the  special  papers  I have  referred  to,  one  or  moie 
questions  of  a technical  character  might  be  put  from  the  chair 
at  each  of  our  meetings,  and  members  invited  to  send  in  written 
answers,  which  could  be  examined  by  some  of  our  more  advanced 
members  elected  for  the  purpose,  aud  the  answers  explained  at 
the  next  meeting.  This,  I am  convinced,  would  often  induce 
members  to  read  up  and  study  points  they  would  otherwise 
overlook. 

In  concluding  this  paper,  I would  earnestly  invite  all  members 
to  sit  at  the  Examination  in  Photography,  held  by  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute,  for  the  advancement  of  technical 
examination,  in  May  next,  particulars  of  which  the  Secretary 
will  be  happy  to  supply.  The  preparation  for  this  I am  sure 
would  greatly  aid  in  the  acquirement  of  technical  knowledge. 


LANTERN  TRANSPARENCIES,  AND  THE  METHOD  OF 
MAKING  THEM. 

BY  THOMAS  H.  MORTON,  M D.* 

It  seems  rather  singular  that,  in  the  early  history  of  photo- 
graphy, the  magic  lantern  had  a separate  existence  — was  deemed 
a scientific  toy — a means  to  amuse  and  create  astonishment. 
Now  it  is  inseparably  united  with  photography,  and  has  become 
a mighty  educational  agent.  I am  not  going  to  hazard 
conjecture  as  to  priority  of  either  invention  ; but  supposing  the 
lantern  was  an  outcome  of  the  fertile  brain  of  Roger  Bacon  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  principle  of  a lantern  image — a 
modern  cast  on  a lighter  surface,  like  many  photographic 
phenomena — is  of  the  same  date  as  our  solar  system.  The  old 
lantern  slides  were  hand-painted,  and  often  well  done.  It  was 
an  art.  The  greatest  painters,  perhaps,  did  not  engage  in  such 
work.  They  might  have  been  unable,  as  painting  on  glass  for 
a projected  image  is  different  in  many  ways  from  painting 
canvas  or  other  solid  opaque  medium,  equally  so  in  effect  as 
that  existing  between  a photographic  print  which  is  judged  by 
reflected  light,  and  a lantern  picture  by  transmitted  light. 

• Abstract  of  a paper  read  before  the  Sheffield  Photographic  Society. 


There  are  several  photographic  methods  by  which  excellent 
slides  are  made,  and  the  number  appears  to  be  increasing.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  decide  which  gives  the  best  result  ; 
certainly  some  are  more  troublesome  and  difficult  than  others. 
I can  only  give  a description  of  a few  processes. 

In  the  first  place,  we  start  with  the  desire  to  make  a permanent 
photographic  imago— a positive,  by  transmitted  light,  on  glass 
(no  better  medium  yet  known).  The  high  lights  should  be  very 
transparent — nearly  clear  glass,  unless  clouds  are  depicted — the 
shadows  with  nice  gradations,  flat  field,  everything  sharp,  and 
correct  perspective.  The  image  itself  should  be  of  such  fine 
granular  structure  as  not  to  show  particles  on  magnification  ; 
there  should  be  perfect  freedotU  from  blemishes,  as  fog  or  streaks 
— in  short,  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  view  or  object  pour- 
trayed  ; and,  finally,  the  picture  should  possess  an  agreeable 
tone.  The  nearest  approach  to  a painted  slide  in  principle, 
minu3  colour,  is  the  Woodbury  slide,  which  is  an  image  con- 
sisting of  biohromatized  carbonaceous  colouring  matter,  adhering 
to  the  glass  by  a gelatinous  base.  The  carbon  tissue  is 
sensitized  by  floating  with  dichromate  of  potash  solution,  dried 
in  darkness,  then  applied  to  negative.  The  action  of  light 
renders  parts  of  the  tissue,  surface  hard  and  insoluble — especially 
the  shadows — and,  when  this  is  pressed  on  a gelatinized  glass 
slide,  it  adheres  ; then  warm  water  causes  the  paper  back  or 
temporary  support  to  curl  up,  depositing  pigment,  and  as  the 
parts  not  hardened  by  light  are  soluble  or  mixable  with  warm 
water,  they  float  away,  leaving  insoluble  image  on  the  glass  ; an 
alum  solution  consolidates  the  transferred  image.  Splendid 
lantern  slides  are  made  by  this  process  (examples  on  the  table), 
but  it  is  only  applicable  to  quarter-plate  size  negatives  by 
contact  in  daylight. 

Slides  made  with  collodion  include  wet  process,  same  as 
ordinary  glass  positive,  collodion  emulsion,  which  is  collodion 
and  zinc  bromide  and  silver  nitrate,  and  collodion  bromo-iodized, 
sensitized  in  a silver  bath,  coated  with  a preservative.  They 
all  have  collodion  as  a base,  and  a granular  silver  image.  1 
cannot  show  the  details  of  wet  process,  for  obvious  reasons ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  negative  you  wish  to  copy  on  a slide  is 
placed  in  front  of  an  extending  or  copying  camera,  with  its 
gelatine  surface  towards  the  lens — any  ordinary  portrait  com- 
bination or  rectilinear.  I use  a cabinet  size  stopped  down  a 
little,  which  is  fixed  in  a sliding  camera.  The  junction  of  this 
part  of  the  apparatus,  with  extending  front,  is  protected  by  a 
focussing  cloth,  the  hand  being  introduced  under  to  uncap  and 
cap  the  lens.  It  is  well  to  place  a sheet  of  ground  glass 
between  negative  and  window  ; a north  light  is  also  preferable. 
Having  ascertained  the  proper  relations  of  negative  to  focussing 
glass,  I find  the  distance  in  reducing  a whole  plate  to  lantern 
size,  3|  square,  is  28  inches  from  negative  to  lens  front  com- 
bination, and  14  inches  to  focussing  glass  or  dark  slide.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  mark  your  base  board  or  fix  the  apparatus ; it  is 
then  always  ready.  A dozen  or  two  3 J by  3.)  well-cleaned  glass 
plates  edged  with  albumen  solution  the  day  before,  a quarter- 
inch  margin  all  round  surface,  will  do.  I used  to  coat  the  whole 
plate  with  albumen  as  a substratum,  to  prevent  the  film 
slipping,  but  a margin  is  sufficient.  Use  bromo-iodized  c >llo- 
dion,  a trifle  ripe,  but  tough,  a 36  to  40-grain  silver  bath, 
slightly  acid,  an  exposure  of  half  to  one  or  three  minutes, 
according  to  density  of  negative  or  kind  of  light.  A full 
exposure  required.  Use  a rather  weak  or  restrained  developer. 
The  usual  sulphate  of  iron,  acetic  acid,  spirits,  and  water  is 
poured  over  the  plate,  and,  as  soon  as  the  details  are  out,  stop, 
wash  plate,  fix  with  hvpo-soda  solution  or  weak  cyanide  of 
potassium,  wash  well,  and  tone  with  platinum  chloride,  one 
grain  to  ounce.  The  solution  will  last  some  time,  and  can  be 
used  until  exhausted.  An  objection  to  the  wet  process  is  it 
being  rather  tedious  and  messy,  danger  of  bath  going  wrong, 
streaks  and  fogs  being  incidental  ; but  a good  black  and  white 
picture,  full  of  detail,  is  generally  got.  Collodion  emulsion  : in 
this  method,  the  silver  salt,  bromide  of  zinc,  and  collodion,  are 
all  mixed  together  ; hence,  the  bath  is  not  required.  The  plate 
should  be  edged  as  before,  washed,  and  coated  with  preservative, 
and  can  be  developed  by  ferrous  oxalate,  or  pyro,  citric  acid, 
and  silver  nitrate.  The  third  process,  coll  odion  sensitized  and  in 
a dry  state,  is  an  old  plan  revived  ; the  silver  bath  is  used. 
Particular  reference  is  made  to  this  method  in  the  Photographic 
Times,  New  York,  dated  October  2nd,  1885,  as  being  an  excellent 
plan,  and  held  out  as  a substitute  for  gelatine  plates,  which 
often  turn  out  feeble  results. 

I made  about  half-a-dozen  slides,  according  to  instruction, 
but,  as  I expected,  a partial  failure  arose  from  markings,  owing 
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to  using  a fiat  dish  to  sensitize,  instead  of  a proper  bath. 
Briefly,  the  details  arc  : edge  or  coat  with  albumen  the  lantern 
slide,  collodionize  — aud  here  is  the  danger — “immerse,  face 
uppermost,  in  the  flat  silver  bath  ’’ — I should  say  dip  into  usual 
upright  bath— and  observe  very  carefully  the  minutiae  of  the 
wet  process. 

After  being  properly  sensitized,  wash  in  acetic  acid  and  water, 
then  in  clear  water,  then  apply  a 15-graiu  to  ounce  solution  of 
tannic  acid,  rack  to  dry,  work  in  yellow  light,  and  then  pack  ; 
avoid  scratching  films.  I show  a transparency  by  coutact  expo- 
sure 1J  minutes  to  a gas  jet  2 feet  off ; it  is  developed  by  a pyro- 
gallol  acid,  3 grains  to  ounce  of  water,  acid  citric  2 grains,  and  a 
few  drops  of  argent,  nit.  solution,  40  grains  to  ounce.  This  may 
be  rocked  in  a dish  until  details  are  well  shown  ; wash,  and  fix 
by  cyanode  solution.  The  sample  slide  has  the  defect  men- 
tioned (bath  markings),  also  most  of  the  others  1 made.  The 
next  class  of  slides  are  gelatino-chloride,  Cowan’s,  and  other 
formula  ; they  are  much  slower  than  bromide.  By  contact  with 
gas-light,  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  was  fouud  about  right  in  some 
examples  on  the  table  ; they  are  developed  by  ferrous-citro 
oxalate,  the  formula  of  the  maker.  There  is  a newer  plate  intro- 
duced, A.  L.  Henderson,  London,  gelatino-aceto-chloride.  He 
kindly  furnished  me  with  the  formula,  and  I made  a small  quan- 
tity of  emulsion,  and  coated  about  a dozen  plates.  An  example 
here  shown  is  exposed  by  contact  ; took  several  hours,  daylight, 
dull  November  weather.  No  doubt,  in  sunlight,  or  good  print- 
ing weather,  it  might  work  in  the  same  time  as  ordinary  sensi- 
tized paper.  You  can  watch  the  stain  or  image  going  on  by 
lifting  up  the  pressure-board ; its  great  advantage  is  tbe  sim- 
plicity of  manipulation,  only  to  tone,  fix,  and  wash,  the  colour 
is  a most  brilliant  orange  or  purple  tint,  according  to  toning.  I 
might  say  the  toning  bath  is  as  follows  : — 

Terchloride  of  gold  2 grains 

Acetate  of  soda 10  „ 

Chalk  ...  q.s. 

Water  ...  10  ounces 

Another  kind  of  lantern  slide  is  produced  by  gelatino- 
bromide,  the  ordinary  negative  plate.  The  modifications  recently 
introduced  have  tended  to  improve  the  quality  for  transparen- 
cies ; possibly,  by  different  proportions  of  bromide,  iodide,  or 
chloride  of  silver  admitted.  The  manufacturers  do  not  furnish 
their  working  formula,  consequently  weare  ratherin  the  dark;  but 
experience  teaches  that  the  difficulties  to  be  met  with  in  making 
a good  lantern  picture,  with  ordinary  gelatine  plates,  are  usually 
thinness  of  image,  want  of  contrast  and  vigour,  degradation  of 
tone,  and  lack  of  clearness  in  high-lights.  The  latter  defect  is  more 
noticeable,  I think,  when  copying  in  the  camera  than  by  coutact 
printing  with  gaslight.  This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case  ; 
some  gelatine  slides  turn  out  extremely  good.  What  is  the 
cause  of  these  imperfections '!  There  must  be  errors  either  in 
emulsion  exposure  or  development.  As  regards  the  first,  the 
composition  being  unknown,  we  must  let  that  pass,  except  to 
remark  that  plates  are  not  always  sufficiently  or  evenly  coated 
with  emulsion  ; second  exposure  (either  in  camera  or  contact) 
when  too  short,  and  particularly  when  too  long,  gives  a thin 
image  and  want  of  contrast ; thirdly,  development  has  to  answer 
generally  for  mistiness  in  high-lights,  lack  of  detail,  sharpness, 
and  disagreeable  colour  or  tone.  What  is  the  best  developer? 
I can  only  mention  a few  : ordinary  pyro,  ammonia,  and  bro- 
mide ; or,  with  addition  of  sulphite  of  soda,  ferrous-oxalate, 
simple  or  modified.  As  regards  plain  pyro,  ammonia-bromide 
alkaline  process  is  not  always  satisfactory. 

I show  a slide  treated  in  this  way  after  an  exposure  of  half 
an  hour  in  camera,  reduced  from  half-plate  negative  : using  the 
light  from  paraffine  lamp  and  reflector,  it  came  up  a warm  brown. 
Another  slide  was  made  by  contact  with  collodion  negative,  and 
used  pyro,  bromide  of  ammonium,  citric  acid,  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  water,  according  to  a formula  of  W.  T.  Wilkinson,  which  he 
recommends  for  negatives  a3  giving  clear  shadows  (vide  Photo - 
QR.irHie  News,  October  23rd,  1885).  I thought  it  would  be 
good  for  photographic  slides,  and  the  result  proved  so.  I have 
here  another  slide,  made  in  the  way  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wilkinson 
in  the  same  commuuication  ; it  consists  of  ferrous  oxalate,  bro- 
mide of  potassium,  and  citrate  of  potash.  This  also  turned  out 
very  fair.  The  slides  are  not  toned;  they  would  be  better, 
perhaps,  if  they  were  ; probably  the  gold  toning  recommended 
by  Mr.  Henderson  would  answer  well 

1 have  no  examples  of  gelatino- bromide  slides  developed  with 
pyro,  sodic  sulphite,  sulphurous  acid,  and  carbonate  of  potash, 
i.e.f  Beach  s formula ; nor  with  pyro,  amnionic  sulphite,  or  the 


fixed  alkalies,  potash  or  soda.  Good  results  in  careful  hands 
can  be  obtained  from  each  ; but  whatever  salt  is  employed,  the 
reducin;  agent  must  act  effectually  aud  evenly  upon  the  latent 
image  without  stainiug  the  film,  or  attacking  strongly  those 
parts  feebly  altered  by  light  ; the  bases  of  the  image  should,  of 
course,  be  transparent.  Most  of  the  gelatine  slides  I have  made 
lately  have  been  developed  with  ferrous  sulphite  solution 
(l  ounce  to  4 ounces  of  water),  citric  acid,  20  graius.  Two 
drachms  of  this  solution  are  poured  into  a measure  containing 
8 drachms  of  saturated  solution  of  oxalate  of  potash,  with 
2 grains  dissolved  of  potassium  bromide  added  just  before  mix- 
ing. The  plate  in  a tray  is  then  flooded  with  the  combined 
solutions,  aud  as  soon  as  the  details  are  strongly  out,  the  plate 
is  removed,  washed,  and  fixed  in  hypo ; then  well-washed 
under  tap  for  an  hour,  and  placed  in  a dish  containing  citric  acid, 
alum,  aud  water,  which  has  a clearing  effect ; well  washed  again, 
and  allowed  to  dry. 

Time  will  not  permit  description  of  other  methods,  except  to 
mention  albumen  chloride,  and  iodide  methods.  A process  by 
Lieut-Col.  Novcrre  in  the  Year-Book  for  1885,  p.  113,  can  be 
read  with  advantage. 


Cornsjionbcna. 

LEVELLING  TABLE  FOR  GELATINE  L’LATES, 
EXHIBITED  BY  A.  COWAN. 

Dear  Sir, — I trust  you  will  allow  me  a little  space  in  the 
News,  to  reply  to  a letter  from  B.  J.  Edwards  in  your 
last  issue,  relative  to  a model  of  levelling  table  which  1 
lately  exhibited  at  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  ; and  first  let  me  assure  Mr.  Edwards  that  I never 
had  the  slightest  idea  that  it  could  be  by  any  means  con- 
sidered an  infringement  of  his  patent  coating  aud  levelling 
machine.  Of  course  all  machines  may  have  certain  parts 
similar,  without  in  any  way  infringing  on  one  another. 

Prior  to  the  exhibition  of  the  model,  I had  not  seen  Mr. 
Edwards’s  specification ; but  having  carefully  read  it 
since,  I am  convinced  that  the  simple  arrangement  I 
showed  cannot  by  any  means  be  considered  au  infringe- 
ment. There  are  but  two  principles  involved  in  the  appa- 
ratus, which  are  the  travelling  arrangement,  and  the  ice- 
tunnel  (not  shown  at  the  meeting),  both  of  which  I have 
used,  and  publicly  advocated  the  use  of,  for  years.  It  may 
perhaps  be  forgotten,  but  in  1881  I showed  a model  work- 
ing a train  of  plates  through  an  ice  tunnel,  which  was  de- 
vised by  Mr.  Cobb  (of  Woolwich)  and  myself,  and  published 
in  the  News  duriug  1881,  and  also  again  in  the  Year- 
Book  of  1882,  page  135.  The  exact  words,  after  describ- 
ing the  trav  elling  arrangement,  are  : — “ M,  a metal  box, 
which  may  serve  as  a cover  in  cool  weather,  or  as  an  ice- 
box in  hot  weather,  so  that  the  emulsion  shall  becomo  set 
before  the  plates  reach  the  rack.”  A.  Cowan. 

Dear  Sir, — I enclose  copy  of  that  part  of  roy  specifica- 
tion which  relates  to  the  cooliug  and  setting  of  gelatine 
plates,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  auy  travelling  band 
carrying  plates  through  an  ice-tunnel  as  described,  is  in- 
cluded in  my  claim.  1'hankiug  you  for  your  kind  offer  to 
insert  this  extract. 

Extract  from  Edwarda’s  Specification,  8643,  of  1885. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  cooling  or  setting  of  the  emulsion 
after  it  has  been  spread  upon  the  surface  of  the  plates,  1 cause 
the  travelling  band  carrying  the  plates  to  pass  over  a table  or 
slab  artificially  cooled  by  being  kept  partially  immersed  in  ice 
water  or  other  cooliug  substance,  contained  in  a metal  tray 
within  which  the  slab  rests,  and  I cover  the  table  or  slab  with  a 
metal  tank  containing  ice  or  other  cooling  substance.  The  tank 
is  supported  so  that  the  under  side  is  only  a short  distance  above 
the  slab,  thus  forming,  of  the  space  between  the  slab  and  the 
under  side  of  the  tank  or  cover,  a cooling  chamber  or  tunnel, 
through  which  the  plates  pass.  The  cover  or  tank  also  serves  to 
protect  the  plates  from  light  and  dust  after  they  have  been  coated 
with  emulsion.  By  the  above-described  means  the  emulsion  is 
rapidly  set,  and  the  plates  are  very  quickly  ready  to  be  removed 
from  the  travelling  band , aud  placed  in  racks  to  dry. 
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The  claim  is  as  follows  : — 

Secondly.  The  cooling  chamber  or  artificially  cooled  table  or 
slab  ill  combination  with  the  endless  band  carrying  the  [dates,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  setting  or  cooling  of  the  gelatine  emulsion 
after  it  has  been  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  plates  or  paper  by 
means  of  the  roller  and  scraper,  or  by  any  other  method. 

Hackney,  December  14 th,  1885.  B.  J.  Edwards. 

[Our  correspondent  has  not  sent  that  which  his  letter  of  last 
week  led  us  to  expect. — Ed.  P.  N.] 


PHOTOGRAPHING  BY  TIIE  MAGNESIUM 
LIGHT. 

Sir, — The  woodcut  you  published  on  December  4th, 
illustrating  tuy  remarks  on  the  magnesium  light  produced 
by  apparatus  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  Larkin’s 
lamp,  chanced  to  be  copied  from  the  worst  of  the  two 
rough  sketches  I scratched  on  paper  at  the  meeting.  The 
accompanying  cut  may  more  clearly  explaiu  the  matter. 


The  brass  vessel,  A,  is  of  the  size  of  an  egg-cup.  The  neck 
B,  of  the  spirit  lamp  is  so  placed  that  ihe  falling  sand  and 
magnesium  just  clear  the  end  of  the  wick,  but  leavejthe 
hole  of  the  cup  in,  or  very  near,  the  II  line,  E,  for  unless 
the  hole  be  kept  hot,  water  from  the  Hime  will  condense 
in  it,  and  the  powder  adhere  thereto.  The  hole  in  the  cup 
s'uoul  1 be  as  bigasapei,  or  larger.  A faunel  will  not 
do  in  place  of  the  cup,  as  the  neck  would  get  choked  with 
powder  and  water  The  powder  is  poured  in  all  at  once, 
from  a sheet  of  paper,  and  the  larger  the  proportion  of 
magnesium,  the  longer  is  the  flame  ; there  is  no  difficulty 
in  getting  a flame  a yard  and  a-half  long,  if  desired.  Mr. 
Larkin’s  lamp  was,  and  perhaps  is,  patented,  and  my  ex- 
periments of  years  ago  were  carried  on  by  his  permission. 

W.  H.  Harrison. 


D rocccbincjs  .of  Societies. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

A meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  10th  inst., 
Alexander  Cowan  in  the  chair. 

W.  E.  Dkbenham,  speaking  iu  reference  to  a discussion  which 
occurred  at  the  previous  meeting,  said  he  had  brought  three 
negatives — one  developed  to  full  printing  density,  another  in- 
tensified at  home,  and  the  third  he  proposed  to  intensify  before 
the  members.  Having  passed  these  negatives  round,  lie  placed 
the  thin  one  iu  mercuric  chloride,  which  had  previously  been 
partially  saturated  with  potassium  iodide  ; after  bleaching  and 
well  washing,  it  was  placed  in  a solution  of  Schlippe  salt,  the 
strength  of  which  was  said  to  be  unimportant.  The  plate  wa< 
then  passed  round  for  examination,  the  image  being  of  a yellow 
colour,  which  was  said  to  help  the  intensity. 

The  Chairman  inquired  if  there  was  much  danger  in  over- 
intensiticatiou,  also  was  much  washing  needed  between  the  two 
processes  ? 

VV.  E.  Dkbenham  replied  that  great  density  could  be  obtained 


if  desired  ; half  an  hour’s  washing  was  all  that  was  required 
after  the  mercury.  Several  negatives  intensified  in  this  way 
were  then  shown,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  unless  Schlippe 
salt  was  used  after  mercury, an  unstable  compouud  was  likely  to 
be  formed.  An  example  of  copying  on  an  unwashed  emulsion 
plate  was  also  shown. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  Mr.  Debeuham’s  negatives 
appeared  rather  over-exposed,  and  too  yellow  for  his  fancy  ; he 
also  thought  that  there  was  a danger  of  the  shadows  thickening 
when  intensification  was  resorted  to. 

W.  E.  DebEnham  tlieu  exhibited  an  old  publication  print  and 
reproduction  of  the  same  ; the  original  bad  faded,  more  especi- 
ally in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  opening  at  the  back  of  mount, 
between  two  pieces  of  back-board,  which  permitted  air,  soot,  and 
noxious  gases  finding  their  way  into  the  frame. 

A.  H addon  asked  if  it  were  possible  to  reduce  negatives  which 
had  been  over-intensified. 

W.  E.  Dkbenham  replied  that  ozone-bleach,  followed  by  hypo, 
would  do  it. 

The  Chairman  then  announced  that  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  would  be  devoted  to  t.he  exhibition  of  members'  slides, 
and  they  would  be  free  to  criticise  each  others  work. 

C.  Darker  manipulated  the  lantern,  and  a considarable num- 
ber of  collodio-bromide,  gelatine-chloride,  and  bromide  slides 
were  shown. 

At  the  conclusion,  the  Chairman  proposed  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Charles  Darker,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

After  a short  conversation  on  the  best  plan  of  marking  lantern 
slides,  the  proceedings  terminated. 


Newcastle-on-Tvne  and  Northern  Counties  Photo- 
graphic Association. 

The  ordinary  meeting  was  held  in  the  College  of  Physical 
Science,  Newcastle,  on  the  8th  inst,  Mr.  Downey  iu  the  chair. 

W.  Parry  was  nominated  for  membership,  and  Messrs. 
Williamson,  Lee,  and  Hikeley  were  duly  elected. 

Nominations  were  made  for  next  year’s  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dents, Officers,  and  Couucil. 

This  badness  concluded,  the  Chairman  called  upon  Mr. 
Templeton  to  read  his  paper  on  “ The  Advantages  of  Technical 
Education  in  Photography  ” (see  page  810).  At  its  conclusion 
the  Chairman  invited  discussion. 

Professor  Herschel  spoke  encouragingly  of  the  scheme  or 
idea  broached  by  Mr.  Templeton.  The  Chairman  and  others 
followed  in  the  same  strain. 

Mr.  Payne  thought  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  have  a 
series  of  papers  an  1 demonstrations  illustrating  the  va  ions 
photographic  processes,  commencing  with  the  Daguerreotype. 
As  a result  of  this  suggestion  a demonstration  of  enamelling 
(photo-ceramic)  process  was  promised  by  P.  M.  Laws,  and  it 
is  probable  that  others  will  be  forthcoming. 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  the  circular  which  had  been 
distributed  to  members  referiing  to  the  Conversazione  to  be 
held  on  the  22nd  inst.,  and  stated  that  the  Secretary  would  be 
glad  to  receive  lantern  slides  to  be  shown  on  that  occasion  ; the 
same  to  be  in  the  Secretary’s  hands  by  the  ICth  or  17th,  to 
allow  of  proper  time  for  arrangement.  Pictures  intended  to  bo 
shown  in  the  photographic  section  of  the  Associated  Conver- 
sazione should  be  delivered  at  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society’s  Institute,  Westgate  Road,  Newcastle,  on  the  21st  iust. 
(Monday).  Hon.  Secretary’s  address,  43,  Northcote  Street, 
Newcastle. 


Cheltenham  Photographic  Society. 

The  December  meeting  was  held  December  10,  at  4,  Clarence 
Street,  Baynham  Jones  in  the  chair. 

W.  Beetham  read  a short  paper  on  the  “Ferrous-Oxalate 
Developer,”  illustrated  by  a series  of  transparencies  on  Wratten’s 
ordinary  plates.  These  had  received  exposures  proportional  to 
the  numbers  1,  2,  4,  &c.,  and  were  developed  with  an  amount  of 
bromide*increasing  in  the  same  proportion.  The  results  showed 
the  great  power  possessed  by  potassium  bromide  of  compensat- 
ing for  over-exposure.  As  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  with 
an  under-exposed  plate,  two  transparencies  were  shown  which 
had  had  the  same  exposure.  The  first,  developed  with  the 
ordinary  developer,  was  much  under-done,  whereas  the  second, 
which  had  been  developed  with  the  same  developer,  with  the 
addition  of  15  drops  of  a J per  cent,  solution  of  hypo  to  the 
2 ounces  of  developer,  was  quite  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Jones  showed  his  improved  focusing  cloth,  covering  the 
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front,  of  the  camera  ; and  a simple  view-meter  for  the  waistcoat 
pocket. 


Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Photographic  Society. 
The  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the  Mayor's  Parlour,  Old 
Town  Hall,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  9 th  inst.,  W.  S.  Hobson 
in  the  chair. 

The  members  attended  in  good  number,  and  for  the  first  half- 
hour  were  busily  engaged  in  inspecting  and  criticising  a number 
of  prints  brought  by  several  of  the  members. 

Mr.  Roche  then  proceeded  to  give  a practical  demonstration 
of  enlarging  from  the  negative,  explaining  the  process  en passant. 
The  greatest  iuterest  was  evinced  by  the  members,  to  most  of 
whom  the  process  was  quite  novel.  The  illustrations  were 
exceedingly  successful,  the  enlargements  being  full  of  vigour 
and  detail. 

Ten  members  were  balloted  for,  and  unanimously  elected. 
Five  members  were  proposed  for  the  ballot  in  January,  and  a 
few  remarks  from  the  President  brought  the  proceedings  to  a 
close. 

It  was  announced  that  at  the  next  meeting  an  exhibition  of 
lantern  slides  would  take  place,  and  all  members  were  invited  to 
bring  slides. 


Birmingham  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  10th 
inst.,  at  the  Technical  School,  Bridge  Street,  J.  H.  Pickard  in 
the  chair. 

Tiie  preliminary  business  having  been  disposed  of,  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Council  that  the  Society  affiliate  itself  with 
the  Camera  Club  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  following  inquiries  appeared  in  the  question  box 

1.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  coloured  metallic  appearance 
sometimes  observed  on  a gelatine  dry  plate? 

E.  J.  Cox  had  observed  coloured  streaks  across  the  plate, 
which  might  arise  to  some  extent  from  the  plates  being  kept 
in  impure  atmosphere : had  not  found  it  interfere  with  the 
printing. 

J.  Nock  had  noticed  similar  markings,  and  believed  they 
arose  from  the  ammonia  fumes  iu  developing  dish  : had  washed 
the  plate  well,  using  slight  friction,  and  they  disappeared. 

S.  Dedicate  found  the  appearauee  by  pyro-ammonia  develop- 
ment, but  not  with  soda. 

G.  Smith  remarked  that  it  was  caused  by  excess  of  ammonia 
iu  the  developer.  It  would  be  very  useful  if  makers  stated  the 
maximum  quantity  of  ammonia  with  which  their  respective 
plates  could  be  treated. 

E.  J.  Cox  : If  from  excess  of  ammonia,  it  should  show  equally 
all  over  plates,  and  not  iu  parts. 

W.  J.  H arrison  : Probably  this  arose  from  unequal  flow  of 
. developer  over  plate. 

G.  M.  Jones  thought  it  would  be  a deposition  of  metallic 
silver. 

2.  What  is  a flare  spot  ? How  is  it  caused,  and  how  may  it  be 
remedied  ? 

E.  J.  Cox  : A defect  in  the  lens  or  arrangement  of  stop. 

J.  Nock  : All  single  lenses,  pointed  in  a certain  direction  to 
the  light,  would  produce  it. 

E.  H.  Jacques:  In  using  cheap  lenses,  which  were  liable  to 
this  defect ; had  entirely  overcome  it  by  making  a small  hood  for 
front  of  lens. 

H.  Lucas  said  it  could  be  remedied  by  altering  the  diameter 
and  position  of  stop  in  front  of  single  lenses. 

3.  How  can  over-printed  silver  proofs  be  reduced  ? 

B.  Karlekse  had  used  a solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium, 
but  the  results  were  not  so  satisfactory  as  destroying  the  over- 
printed proof  and  making  another  correctly. 

4.  Doe3  any  member  recommend  Morgan  and  Kidd’s  paper 
for  enlargements  ? 

5.  Dedicate  recommends  it,  but  it  requires  touching  up  in 
the  shadows. 

E.  H.  Jacques  bad  found  varnishing  the  negative  was  an 
advantage. 

J.  Nock  : It  works  very  nicely,  and  in  my  hands  gives  a satis- 
factory picture,  but  all  enlargements  need  teaching  up. 

. S.  Dedicate  recommends  Indian  ink  as  very  suitable  for  finish- 
ing enlargements. 

5.  How  can  purple-black  tones  be  obtained  on  collodion 
transparencies  ? 


J.  Nock  suggested  adding  acetate  of  soda  to  the  developer. 

E.  J.  Cox  : Try  toning  with  platinum  chloride. 

J.  Place  thought  toning  with  gold  would  give  the  desired 
result. 

It  was  reported  that  one  of  the  members  (Mr.  Foster)  had 
promised  a water  colour  drawing  for  the  best  photograph,  by  a 
member,  from  a subject  to  be  selected,  and  the  meeting  there- 
upon tendered  its  best  thanks  to  the  donor. 

W.  J.  Harrison,  F.G.S.,  then  gave  a descriptive  discourse 
upon  “ The  Optical  Liuteru  as  applied  to  Education,”  during 
which  over  100  slides  were  exhibited  on  the  screen  by  the  aid  of 
the  magnificent  lantern  at  Mr.  Harrison’s  disposal.  The  oxy- 
hydrogen  light  was  used,  and  the  subjects  treated  were — Astro- 
nomy, Physics,  Geology,  Physical  Geography,  Natural  History, 
and  some  views  of  W elsh  scenery.  In  treating  of  Astronomy, 
the  contrast  between  the  appliances  in  use  a century  ago  and  at 
the  present  time  was  very  effectively  shown.  Perhaps  the  best 
slide  of  the  dozen  on  this  subject  was  that  of  Saturn  with  its 
rings.  Physics. — The  decomposition  and  recomposition  of  light 
was  explained,  also  Faraday’s  cuives  in  magnetism,  and  an  inte- 
resting slide  of  the  breaking  at  sea  of  the  first  Atlantic  cable. 
Geology. — This  subject  was  treated  by  Mr.  Harrison  in  such  a 
maimer  that  can  only  be  expected  from  the  holder  of  the  Dar- 
win gold  medal  for  Geology. 

Commencing  witli  the  earliest  known  fossils — the  Trilobites — 
of  which  excellent  illustrations  were  shown,  we  were  carried  in 
imaginatiop  to  the  primeval  Coal  Forest,  and  enchanted  with 
photographic  copies  of  most  delicate  fossil  ferns,  vieing  with 
which  we  had  the  beautiful  Foraminifera,  found  in  the  chalk. 
The  Victoria  Cavern,  in  Yorkshire,  explored  under  the  direction 
of  the  Britisn  Association,  was  fully  explained  and  illustrated. 
Next  was  introduced  to  view  some  of  our  ancient  animals — 
the  Mastodon  and  Mammoth  elephants  aud  Irish  elk,  a fine  speci- 
men of  the  latter  being  in  our  Mason  College.  Illustrations  of 
the  Glacier  period  were  then  shown.  The  slides  of  Llanberis 
Pass,  as  it  would  appear  in  that  period  compared  with  its  appear- 
ance to-day,  were  particularly  interesting.  In  Physical  Geo- 
graphy, we  had  the  lake  upon  the  banks  of  which  Professor 
Tyndal  has  built  his  residence  ; Vesuvius  in  eruption,  a photo- 
graph from  nature  ; Fingal’s  Cave,  aud  two  specimens  of  crystal- 
lization of  water  vapour,  which  were  remarkable  for  the  beautiful 
outlines  produced  in  so  simple  a manner  at  this  season.  The 
Natural  History  slides  consisted  principally  of  transparencies 
by  Mr.  York,  from  instantaneous  photographs  of  the  animals  at 
the  Zoo.  The  slides  of  Welsh  scenery  were  prepared  by  the 
carbon  process,  and  showed  how  well  it  is  adapted  where  fine  warm 
tones  suit  the  subject.  Mr.  Harrison  also  exhibited  specimens 
of  the  methed  adopted  by  Mr.  Dallinger  in  preparing  slides  at 
short  notice  by  drawing  with  pencil  upon  ground  glass,  and 
coating  with  Cinada  balsam.  During  the  summer  of  this  year 
Mr.  Harrison  was  successful  iu  securing  an  instantaneous  photo- 
graph of  the  “ Wild  Irishman  ” express  train,  travelling  at  about 
sixty  miles  per  hour.  The  5 by  4 negative  had  already  inte- 
rested us,  but  the  enlargement  considerably  increased  that 
interest. 

A few  slides  brought  by  Mr.  Benson  were  passed  through, 
and  this  concluded  what  we  hope  is  not  to  be  the  only  successful 
lantern  evening  of  the  session. 


Bolton  Photographic  Society. 

The  December  meeting  was  held  at  the  Baths,  Bridgman  Street, 
on  the  3rd  inst.,  Thomas  Parkinson  in  the  chair. 

E.  M.  Garstaug  was  elected  a member  of  the  Society. 

11.  Harwood  exhibited  a half-plate  Eastman  loller-Blide,  which 
was  much  admired  for  its  ingenuity  aud  beauty  of  workman- 
ship. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Cundey  gave  a lantern  exhibition,  and  threw 
a number  of  Swiss  views  from  his  own  negatives  on  the  screen. 
A large  quantity  of  slides  were  also  shown  by  Messrs.  Knowles, 
Johnston,  Boothroyd,  Laithwaite,  Mercer,  and  others. 


Photographic  Society  of  Ireland. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Friday  evening,  the 
11th  inst.,  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dubliu,  Howard 
Grubb,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  aud  con- 
firmed, 

Dr.  Scott  exhibited  and  explained  the  Eastman  roller- 
slide  for  paper  negatives. 

Mr.  J,  V,  Robinson  ho  showed  “ Sharpe’s  ” roller-slide  for 
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the  same  purpose  ; ami  there  was  a great  d’al  of  discussion 
among  the  members  present  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
slides,  and  on  the  subject  of  paper  negatives  generally.  The 
mechanism  of  the  Eastman  slide  elicited  great  admiration  for 
its  workmanship  and  finish  ; but  the  size  of  the  slide,  as  com- 
pared with  the  size  of  negative  taken,  was  objected  to  by  some. 

Mr.  Greenwood  Pxm  also  exhibited  a paper  negative  of  largo 
size,  on  Warnerke’s  tissue,  and  ■ a priut  from  it,  which  were 
kindly  lent  by  the  Warnerke  Tissue  Company,  and  which  were 
greatly  admired. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the 
Society : — G.  C.  Ashlin,  G.  B.  Deane,  Dr.  J.  Dallas  Pratt,  A.  P. 
Sharpe. 


Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society. 

Over  300  members  and  friends  attended  the  open  meeting, 
which  was  held  on  December  8th,  in  the  Lodge  Boom  of  the 
Masonic  Hall,  Cooper  Street.  The  President,  the  Rev.  H.  J. 
Palmer,  took  the  chair,  and  the  following  gentlemen  wore 
elected  members  of  the  Society  : — G.  Pickering,  A.  G.  Jackson, 
A.  \V.  Walker,  W.  E.  Buckley,  Quentin  Bluhm,  Joseph  Hardy, 
E.  H.  Collier,  and  J.  B.  Whitworth. 

William  Stanley,  the  Secretary,  said  : Of  the  many  hobbies 
that  gentlemen  are  prone  to  take  up,  photography  offers  the 
fewest  objections  from  a lady’s  point  of  view,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
interesting  to  gentleman  and  lady  alike,  and  there  is  no  part  of 
the  dry-plate  process  that  cannot  be  pursued  by  the  ladies, 
equally  as  well  as  by  the  gentlemen  ; indeed,  in  some  portions 
I might  say  even  better.  It  is  our  intention  to-night  to  show, 
by  means  of  the  lantern,  some  of  the  pleasing  results  which 
everyone  can  now  obtain  for  him  or  herself  by  means  of  photo- 
graphy, and  also  to  show  the  royal  road  opened  out  to  the 
acquirement  of  the  necessary  knowledge  through  the  medium  of 
the  Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society.  Its  low  sub- 
scription, 5s.,  enables  everyone  to  become  a member,  while  its 
monthly  meetings,  its  fortuightly  rambles  during  the  summer 
in  and  around  Manchester,  and  the  various  practical  demonstra- 
tions by  adepts  in  the  art,  not  only  smooth  the  way,  bat  also  in 
a great  measure  prevent  unnecessary  inroads  on  that  very  sensi- 
tive organ,  the  pocket.  Nearly  400  slides  had  been  sent  in  for 
exhibition.  Mr.  Stanley  described  in  detail  the  means  by  which 
the  pictures  had  been  produced.  After  the  difference  between 
a negative  and  a positive  picture  had  been  illustrated,  a number 
of  fine  pictures,  on  both  wet  and  dry  plates,  were  shown. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Bathe  for  his  kiudness  in 
bringing  his  lantern  to  the  meeting,  and  especially  for  his  neat 
and  efficient  manipulation  of  the  pictures. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

The  second  ordinary  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  in  20, 
George  Street,  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  7th  December,  W. 
Forgan,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  last  meeting 
having  been  read  and  approved,  J.  Lamb,  Silvester  Iloilo,  A. 
Fairley,  and  W.  R.  Kinnear  were  duly  elected  members. 

There  was  a numeious attendance,  and  the  President  congratu- 
lated the  members  upon  the  improved  circumstances  in  which 
they,  as  a society,  found  themselves. 

This  being  the  occasion  on  which  the  annual  exhibition  of  mem- 
bers’ work  was  intimated  to  take  place,  the  walls  of  the  hall  were 
well  covered  with  a very  creditable  collection  of  pictures.  About 
three  hundred  exhibits  were  displayed,  and  as  the  hall  is  admira- 
bly adapted  for  an  effective  exhibition,  the  hanging  committee 
were  enabled  to  place  the  works  generally  to  advantage  and 
within  comfortable  examination.  Professionals  and  amateurs 
alike  contributed  largely,  and  several  members  lent  works  of  merit 
in  their  possession,  which  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  col- 
lection. The  tables  were  also  well  furnished  with  a varied  col- 
lection of  apparatus,  wnich  claimed,  with  the  pictures,  a large 
amount  of  attention. 

Dr.  Alex.  Hunter  read  a paper  entitled,  “ Where  to  go  wi'h 
the  Camera  in  and  about  Eiiaburgh.”  Before  doing  so  he 
showed  a folding  portable  cork  seat,  covered  with  cloth,  which  he 
highly  recommended  to  all  present  who  photographed  or  sketched 
out  of  doors,  as  extremely  useful.  The  paper  was  profusely 
illustrated  by  large  sketches  of  many  of  the  views  the  speaker 
alluded  to. 

Mr.  Fraser,  iu  moving  a vote  of  thanks,  remarked  that  a paper 
like  this  was  of  special  interest  to  an  Edinburgh  audience,  aud 
pointed  them  to  beauties  which  they  were  apt  to  overlook  through 
constant  familiarity  with  them. 


The  President  intimated  that  the  first  popular  meetingforthe 
winter  was  to  be  held  in  January,  when  Andrew  Pringle  would 
L-ctnre  upon  the  “ Life,  Land,  and  Lyrics  of  Robert  Burns,”  on 
an  evening  as  near  as  possible  to  the  poet’s  birthday.  Iu  addition 
to  a series  of  transparencies  illustrative  of  the  lecture,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  several  of  Burns' songs  will  be  sung  duiing  the 
evening. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Basheord  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  members 
seven!  fine  transparencies  by  Breeze,  and  read  a paper  concerning 
them(p810).  Amcngs  | hem  was  ;h;  somewhat  famous  one  entitled 
“ What  are  "the  wild  waves  saying  ?’’  Several  years  ago  this 
slide  occasioned  considerable  discussion  in  th;  journals  because  of 
a sea-gull  which  appears  flying  in  it,  the  feat  of  taking  such  an 
object  then  being  considered  marvellous.  The  slides  were 
examined  with  much  interest. 

Mr.  Turnbull  pointed  out  the  various  works  exhibited,  giving 
the  artists’  names  and  the  processes  employed. 

The  President  presented  the  Society’s  silver  medal  to  Marshall 
Wane,  it  being  the  first  pize  awarded  for  the  best  picture  in  a 
recent  competition.  T.  G.  Whaite,  for  the  second  best,  received 
a bronze  medal. 

A paper  from  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Academy,  on 
“ Coloured  Media  for  the  Dark  Room,”  was  laid  upon  the  table 
from  Prof.  Piazzi  Smyth,  which  concluded  a very  pleasant 
evening. 


Birkenhead  Photographic  Association. 

A Conversazione  was  held  on  the  8th  inst.,  at  the  Music  Ilall 
Claughton  Road,  Birkenhead. 

Clarke  Aspinall,  J.P.,  who  presided  upon  the  occasion, 
explained  that  the  Association  was  a kind  of  offshoot  of  the  older 
Society  iu  Liverpool,  and  established  principally  for  tho  conve- 
nience of  those  interested  iu  the  art  who  were  resident  on  tho 
Cheshire  side  of  the  Mersey.  They  were  oow  entering  upon  the 
second  year  of  their  existence,  and  he  thought  they  certaiuly  did 
so  under  very  bright  aud  instructive  auspices.  He  advocated 
lady  members  in  connection  with  the  Association,  and  he  thought 
it  would  bo  a great  help  and  charm  to  the  institution  ; he  hoped 
that  in  this  matter,  at  any  rate,  the  Society  would  get  ahead  of 
the  Liverpool  oociety,  and  continue  to  progress  in  the  coming  year 
as  it  had  done  iu  the  past. 

Having  announced  the  names  of  the  winners  of  prizes  aud 
certificates  in  the  competition  for  the  year  noiv  closing,  which 
were  as  follows : — “Best  Picture,”  Paul  Lange;  “Best  Photo- 
graph,” John  H.  Day;  “Old  Mill,”  Adolf  W.  Beer  ; “Trees,” 
G.  A.  Carruthers;  ‘‘ Instantaneous,”  A.  W.  Cornish  ; “Lantern 
Slides,”  F.  Evans  ; “ Clouds,”  Paul  Lange  ; “ Bridge,”  II.  S. 
Ellerbeck  ; “Old  House,”  A.  W.  Cornish — the  President  made  a 
few  observations  respecting  the  aims,  objects,  and  prospects  of 
the  Association,  after  which  the  audience  dispersed  through  the 
room,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  varied  objects  of  interest 
provided  for  their  entertainment. 

G.  E.  Thompson,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  read  a short 
paper  upon  “ Photographic  Reminiscences  of  the  Mediterranean,” 
which  was  most  thoroughly  enjoyed,  together  with  the  fine 
lantern  transparencies  with  which  he  illustrated  his  remarks. 

The  musical  portion  of  the  programme  was  also  greatly  appre- 
ciated, and  the  success  of  the  meeting  is  in  no  small  measure 
attributable  to  the  assistance  so  kindly  rendered  in  this  department 
by  Miss  Huut,  M.  E.  P.  Zeper,  H.  Knottenbolt,  and  Mr.  Barlow, 
also  to  Messrs.  Syinond  and  Co.  for  their  exhibit  ef  instantaneous 
yacht  pictures,  Messrs.  West  and  Son  for  their  splendid  enlarge- 
ments, to  J.  T.  Ellerbeck,  for  his  large  collection  of  Norwegian 
views,  to  Silvester  Parry,  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Thompson,  Dr. 
Watling,  Dr.  F.  T.  Paul,  the  Autotype  Company,  Messrs.  Annan 
and  Swan,  A.  W.  Beer,  and  many  others  for  their  loans  of 
pictures,  which  were  greatly  appreciated,  notwithstanding  the 
rather  difficult  process  of  perambulation  in  consequence  of  the 
crowded  state  of  the  hall. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  exhibits,  Messrs.  Atkinson  and  Co., 
Newton  and  Co.,  and  Wood  and  Co.  sent  a large  assortment  of 
cameras,  lenses,  and  other  apparatus  immediately  connected  with 
the  practice  cf  the  art  science.  Messrs.  Archer  and  Sons’ 
Wimshurst  electrical  machine,  and  Mr.  J.  .Harpies’  brilliant 
electrical  experiments  monopolised  a large  share  of  attention,  as 
did  also  the  beautiful  objects  displayed  upon  the  stages  of  the 
microscopes  by  Messrs.  Newall,  Forrest,  Beer,  Williams,  and 
others,  and  altogether  the  gathering  was  of  a most  agreeable  and 
entertaining  description,  and  the  Chairman,  in  replying  to  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks,  expressed  a hope  that  the  Society  would  see 
its  way  to  taking  the  larger  hall  next  year,  as  he  considered  them 
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fully  warranted  in  doing,  judging  from  the  very  large  audience 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  presiding  over  on  that  occasion. 

The  Halifax  Photographic  Society. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  iu  Mr.  Manley’s  rooms,  on  the 
4 th  inst.,  Mr.  Edward  Gledhill  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed, 
after  which  the  rules  of  the  Society  were  revised,  and  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  coming  season  discussed. 

Several  of  the  members  brought  specimens  of  their  work  for 
comparison  and  criticism. 

J.  I.  Learoyd  exhibited  a Pantascopic  Camera  for  panoramic 
views,  aud  explained  its  working.  It  embraces  a very  wide 
angle,  the  camera  revolving  on  the  top  of  the  stand,  motion  being 
given  to  it  by  clockwork  mechanism  which  can  be  adjusted  for 
short  or  long  exposure. 

Experiments  were  also  made  with  the  “ Eclipse  ” oxy- 
magnesium  light,  and  a fairly  successful  negative  was  taken  of 
the  vice-president. 


®alh  in  tbc  Stubio. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  next 
monthly  technical  meeting  of  this  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday 
next,  December  22ud,  at  8 p.m.,  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall 
East ; open  at  7 p.m.  for  journals,  &c. 

Annual  Dinner  of  the  Photographic  Club. — This  took 
place  on  Wednesday,  the  9th  inst.,  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet 
S'reet,  between  forty  and  fifty  persons  being  present.  The  chair 
was  occupied  by  W.  Ackland,  and  after  diuner  several  of  those 
present  gave  recitations  and  songs. 

India-Rubber  Stereotypes  from  Phototype  Blocks. — We 
have  recently  seen  some  excellent  rubber  stereos  from  Dallastint 
blocks,  and,  by  using  one  of  these,  it  becomes  practicable  to 
sign  a letter  with  one’s  portrait. 

Optical  Lantern  with  Electric  Light. — We  have  received 
the  following  : — “ I have  at  last  succeeded  iu  getting  a battery  to 
work  my  magic  lanterns  ; I have  been  trying  for  some  time,  and 
at  last  a friend  of  mine  has  got  me  one  to  do  all  I could  wish. 
1 showed  on  the  8th  of  this  month  at  the  Camera  Club,  and 
every  one  thought  it  a very  good.  I am  the  first  person  who  has  lit 
a magic  lantern  with  a single  liquid  battery  only  weighing  a few 
pounds  (about  twenty)  when  empty,  and  it  takes  one  gallon  of 
liquid  to  fill,  the  liquid  costing  about  3s.  u gallon,  and  then  it 
will  burn  all  at  once,  or  a time,  say  one  hour,  and  then  you  can 
work  it  again  for  an  hour  and  so  on  till  the  liquid  is  used  up.  It 
will  last  for  about  five  hours,  four  for  certain  with  a good  light. 
You  can  lift  your  zincs,  and  when  out  it  rests.  The  pair  of 
lanterns  are  lit  with  an  incandescent  electric  lamp,  the  current  of 
which  is  supplied  by  a small  primary  battery.  The  battery 
consists  of  twenty-four  sets  of  ordinary  carbon  zinc  elements  iu 
twcuty-four  cells,  the  whole  of  which  only  measure  twenty  inches 
long,  seven  inches  wide,  and  five  inches  high,  and  which  are  con- 
tained in  a handsome  box,  easily  carried  iu  one  hand,  which 
serves  as  a rest  for  the  lamps.  The  cells  are  three  parts  filled 
with  exciting  liquid  (which  is  the  secret  and  is  patented)  quite 
white  and  entirely  without  smell.  The  current  generated  in  this 
battery  is  sufficient  to  supply  two  Swan-Edison  lamps  of  twenty 
volts  each,  burning  from  four  to  five  hours,  and  is  switched  from 
one  lamp  to  the  other  as  the  slides  arc  changed.  The  light  is 
very  powerful,  white,  and  perfectly  steady.  The  great  advantage 
is  that  one  always  has  his  lamp  ready  for  use  (as  when  at  home 
ho  shows  for  an  hour  aud  puts  on  one  side,  lifting  zincs  out,  and 
then  it  is  ready  till  he  wants  to  use  again.  No  smell  or  danger, 
no  heat,  and  only  a few  pounds  to  carry  about.  I think  it  a great 
step  ahead  in  lighting  for  the  magic  lantern,  and  after  the  28th 
I shall  be  glad  to  show  it  to  anyone  who  comes  down  to  me,  letting 
me  know  a day  or  so  before.  All  intormation,  &c.,  1 can  give  to 
anyone  who  wishes.  —A  Dresser.” 

Abstract  of  Chapman  Jones's  Lecture  at  the  Birk- 
BF.cK  Institute,  Decemher  16th.  - Albumen  is  merely  changed 
iu  form  when  it  is  coagulated ; when  dry,  it  may  be  heated  to 
100°  C.  without  coagulation  taking  place.  It  is  coagulated  by 
strong  alcohol,  and  by  most  acids,  without  heating.  Asphalte 
treated  successively  with  alcohol,  elher,  and  chloroform,  yield  three 
extracts,  of  which  the  first  is  practically  not  sensitive  to  light ; 
the  second  is  sensitive,  and  the  third  is  much  more  so.  Elder 
pith,  manufactured  cotton,  linen,  hemp,  unsized  white  paper,  are 
each  of  them  almost  pure  cellulose.  Cellulose  is  unalterable 


when  pure,  but  readily  decays  when  in  contact  with  decomposing 
matter.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it ; strong  hydrochloric 
acid  docs  not  change  it,  and  strong  nitric  acid  makes  nitrates  of 
it ; these  nitrates  are  pyroxyline  or  guncotton,  the  latter  by  very 
prolonged  ami  more  comple'e  action  of  the  acid.  The  sulphuric 
acid  used  merely  helps  the  nitric  acid.  Gallic  acid  is  prepared 
from  gall  nuts,  and  gallic  acid,  when  suitably  heated,  gives  pyro- 
gallic  acid.  Pyrogallic  acid  is  a more  vigorous  reducing  agent  or 
developer  than  gallic  acid.  Neither  chemistry,  nor  optics,  norboth, 
are  photography,  but  a certain  knowledge  of  these  subjects  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  student  of  photography. 

Tub  Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Exhibi- 
tion.— Applications  for  space  should  be  made  at  once  to  the 
Secretary,  D.  Ireland,  junr.,  Commercial  Street,  Dundee.  A 
large  number  of  medals  will  be  awarded,  and  we  are  told  that 
a large  number  of  exhibits  are  to  hand  from  abroad. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  Decem- 
ber 23rd  will  be  “ The  Effects  of  Varying  the  Amount  of  1’yro 
iu  the  Developer.’’ 


®o  dCoraspnbents. 

*.*  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

tjg"  As  Christmas  Day  falls  on  the  Friday,  our  next  number 
will  be  published  on  Thursday,  December  24. 

J.  L.— If  you  give  six  or  ten  times  the  exposure,  and  weaken  the 
developer  sufficiently,  it  is  probable  that  the  prints  will  tone  satis- 
factorily. The  development  should  bo  decidedly  slow. 

Ignoramus. — It  is  not  customary  for  camera  makers  to  do  as  you 
suggest,  and  if  you  are  working  with  a leus  ia  which  the  foci 
differ,  you  must  either  let  the  camera  maker  know  the  extent  of 
the  difference,  or  you  may  make  correction  yourself  by  shifting 
the  ground  gluss  in  its  setting. 

A.  Austin. — 1-  Lo.tve  it  in  a saturated  solution  of  mercuric  chloride 
until  the  image  is  th>roughly  whitened,  after  which,  thoroughly 
wash,  and  immerse  in  the  potassic  iodide  solution — 1 part  of  the 
iodide  and  30  parte  of  water. 

Gf.ohge  Dyson. — They  arc-  almost  exclusively  used  now,  and  they 
make  negatives  which,  in  general  estimation,  are  quite  as  good. 

Allen  Selwyn. — Seep.  66  of  our  volume  for  1884. 

J.  M.— There  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  spots  arise  from  a 
chemically  active  dust  which  settles  on  the  paper  during  some 
stage  of  the  process.  Be  more  careful  as  regards  sweeping  the 
rooms  or  other  proceedings  which  may  cause  dust. 

Ennw  Vale.— 1.  About  300  or  600  double  vibrations  a second, 
according  to  which  octave  is  taken.  2.  The  remark  applies  only 
in  the  c.se  of  a developer  containing  so  much  saline  matter  as  to 
render  the  gelatine  somewhat  non-absorbent  of  water,  and  in  no 
sense  does  ir  apply  to  the  ordinary  pyro  and  ammonia  developer. 
3.  Considering  that  in  the  ca*e  of  each  lens  the  focus  varies  half 
an  inch  from  that  given  in  the  list,  and  that  in  each  of  the  instru- 
ments this  difference  is  in  a contrary  direction,  bringing  the  foci 
of  the  two  so  near  as  to  m tke  it  scarcely  worth  while  to  take 
both  lenses  into  the  field,  you  are  quite  right  in  demanding  others 
to  replace  them,  or  a return  of  your  money.  Of  course  one  can- 
not expect  the  focal  length  of  a lens  to  be  exactly  as  catalogued, 
but  a variation  of  half  an  inch  on  an  instrument  which  is  supposed 
to  have  a focus  of  5}  inches,  is  altogether  unreasonable. 

E.  S.  D. — 1.  Possibly  the  lens  may  bo  dirty  ; a screen  is  usiful  in 
many  cases,  hut  not  essential.  2.  Proceed  until  it  is  well  out  at 
the  back.  3.  Try  another  thickness  of  yellow  paper.  4.  Very 
few  are  using  it ; they  do  not  look  as  well  as  prints  on  albumen- 
ized  paper.  5.  If  the  glasses  are  misplaced,  tho  instrument  is 
useless. 

Ed.  J.  Hughes. — Judging  from  your  description,  you  have  a lan- 
tern condenser.  This,  or  any  such  arrangement  as  you  describe, 
is  quite  useless  for  photographic  purposes. 

Col.  Biggs. — Thank  you  for  tho  communication. 

It.  J.  Gorman. — Get  Abney’s  ” Instruction.” 

M.  J.  M. (Hants). —1 1 may  bc'.that  the  film  has  become  veryhard  ,nnd 
prone  to  repel  aqueous  liuids,  and  we  should  suggest  that  there  is 
no  alternative  hut  to  uso  the  mercurial  solution  ns  strong  as 
possihl-,  and  leave  the  plates  in  for  a still  longer  time. 

F.  M.  S.— It  seems  to  us  that  the  film  has  become  loosened  by  the 
action  of  extreme  cold  on  tho  wet  paper. 
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SOME  OPTICAL  MATTERS  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  STEREOSCOPIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

It  has  always  been  a matter  of  some  surprise  to  us  that 
the  stereoscope  has  fallen  so  much  into  disrepute  during 
the  last  few  years.  That  it  has  so  fallen  is,  however,  in- 
disputable. Every  effort  to  raise  it  into  popular  favour 
again  seems,  moreover,  to  meet  with  total  failure  more  or 
less  nearly  complete. 

Iu  the  Photographisches  Wochenblalt,  Von  F.  Stolze  has  a 
long  disquisition  outlie  instrument,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  certainly  points  out  very  mauy  defects  possessed  by  it 
in  its  present  form,  which  have,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
always  been  more  or  less  overlooked.  We  cannot  go  so 
thoroughly  into  the  matter  as  he  has,  but  will  give  an  out- 
line of  what  he  says  on  the  subject.  We  think  it  will  be 
useful  to  our  readers,  especially  as  iu  the  end  Herr  Stolze 
describes  an  arrangement  whereby  the  defects  are  over- 
come. 

The  main  defect  of  the  stereoscope  is  that  it  shows  the 
objects  not  as  they  are  seen — barring  colour,  of  course — but 
as  minute  models  of  these  objects ; models  standing  out 
in  bold  reliefs,  it  is  true,  still,  only  models. 

The  principle  whereby  the  stereoscope  is  enabled  to 
produce  the  appearance  of  solidity  is,  that  it  presents  to 
each  eye  a slightly  different  picture.  As  each  eye,  in  look- 
ing at  an  actual  object,  being  a little  distant  from  the 
other,  sees  the  object  from  a somewhat  different  point  of 
view,  the  mind,  either  in  the  case  of  the  actual  object,  or 
of  the  stereoscopic  reproduction  of  it,  fills  in,  by  what  may 
be  termed  a reflex  trigonometrical  effort,  the  relative  dis- 
tances of  the  various  parts. 

To  produce  the  stereoscopic  effect,  it  is  of  course  neces- 
sary that  similar  points  of  the  true  photographs  should  fall 
on  corresponding  parts  on  the  retinas  of  the  two  eyes. 
“ Hereby  the  size  of  each  picture  is  at  once  limited  to  a 
maximum  breadth  of  2A  inches,  or  even  a little  less,”  that 
being  the  average  distance  between  a pair  of  liuniau  eyes. 

This  limitation  at  once  produces  liability  to  a certain 
error.  A stereoscopic  picture  must  always  be  so  arranged 
that  on  looking  at  it  through  the  stereoscope,  the  impres- 
sion is  conveyed  that  the  object  is  seen  through  a framing, 
and  the  framing  should  naturally  be  made  to  appear 
between  the  object  and  the  observer.  For  this  it  is 
necessary,  however,  that,  in  the  case  of  the  right  hand 
picture,  a little  more  should  be  visible  on  the  left  hand 
edge,  than  on  the  same  edge  of  the  left  hand  picture.  It 
is  a common  practice,  however,  to  so  trim  prints  that  the 
reverse  is  the  case,  that  there  is  a little  more  on  the  out- 
side edges  than  on  the  iuside.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  cause 
the  object  to  appear  between  the  framing  and  the  ob- 
server, which,  of  course,  does  not  tend  to  magnify  its 
apparent  size. 


The  next  point  enlarged  upon  is  one  of  very  consider- 
able importance.  It  is  pointed  out  that  it  is  quite  neces- 
sary, if  the  stereoscopic  delusion  is  to  approach  complete- 
ness, that  the  simulations  of  the  objects  in  the  instru- 
ment subtend  the  same  angle  as  did  the  objects  themselves 
to  the  camera  when  they  were  being  photographed. 

According  to  Herr  Von  Stolze,  it  very  seldom  occurs 
that,  with  the  ordinary  stereoscope,  the  arrangement  is 
such  that  the  picture  is  seen  under  the  correct  angle. 
Further,  he  states  that  iu  the  case  of  pictures  taken  with 
the  wide  angle  stereoscopic  objectives,  the  magnifying 
power  of  the  lenses  of  the  spectroscope  could  require  to  be 
so  great,  if  the  pictures  therein  are  to  subtend  to  the  eye, 
the  correct  angle  that  the  grain,  even  of  albumenized  paper, 
would  become  very  visible,  and  materially  deteriorate  the 
effect.  It  is  an  indistinct  knowledge  of  this  fact  that  has 
caused  stereoscope  makers  rather  to  increase  the  widths  of 
their  prints  than  the  power  of  their  lenses  ; but  this  has 
availed  nothing,  as  lenses  of  longer  focus  have  not  been 
used  in  making  the  pictures,  so  that  the  scale  is  not  in- 
creased, hut  only  the  amount  in  subject.  The  maximum 
angle  of  view  properly  admissible  with  the  ordinary 
stereoscope  is  one  of  30°. 

Another  fault  in  the  usual  stereoscopic  apparatus  is 
caused  by  the  fact  that  the  objectives  with  which  the  photo- 
graphs are  produced  are  always  placed  too  far  apart.  Our 
idea  of  the  distance  of  an  object  is  gained  from  the  amount 
of  difference  in  the  images  received  by  our  two  eyes.  Tbe 
greater  the  difference,  the  nearer  the  object  appears.  By 
placing  the  objectives  with  which  the  photographs  are 
taken  farther  apart  than  the  eyes,  the  difference  is  in- 
creased, so  that  on  this  account  alone  the  objects,  as  seen 
in  steroscope,  appear  nearer  than  they  should,  and  con- 
sequently smaller. 

So  far  various  reasons  have  been  given  for  the  appear- 
ance of  dimiuutiveness  in  the  image  as  seen  in  the  stereo- 
scope, but  followed  by  the  final  one  they  seem  somewhat 
unnecessary — as  unnecessary,  perhaps,  as  the  preliminary 
excuses  of  the  soldier  who  was  asked  why  he  did  not  fire  on 
the  enemy.  He  gave  sundry  trifling  reasons  first,  but 
finally  explained  that  he  had  neither  powder  nor  shot  to 
fire  with.  We  quote  Herr  Stolze’s  first  reason. 

“ As  is  well-known,  the  position  of  any  object  is  of 
necessity  assigned  to  that  point  where  the  lines  drawn 
from  the  two  eyes  to  it  cross  each  other.  The  same  thing 
follows  in  observing  with  the  Brewster  stereoscope.  It  is 
well  known,  however,  that  in  looking  through  the  pris- 
matic glasses  of  this  instrument,  parallel  rays  emanating 
from  corresponding  points  are  so  deflected  that  they  appear 
to  cross  at  a point  about  28  c.m.  from  both  eyes.  This 
uncommonly  weighty  circumstance  induces  us,  then,  to 
place  these  points  at  this  distance,  not  of  course  quite  pre- 
cisely, because  the  adjustment  of  the  axis  of  our  eye  is  not 
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performed  with  such  precision  ; but  approximately.  P.ut 
when  we  see  an  object  which  subtends  at  a distance  of 
100  m.,  an  angle  of  10°,  subtending  still  the  same  angle, 
but  apparently  only  1/300  part  so  far  off,  it  is  set  down  as 
only  1/300  part  the  size,  and  appears  in  place  of  17'6  m.  in 
size  only  2'5"m.”# 

This  is  Herr  Stolze’s  chief  explanation  of  the  diminu- 
tive appearance  of  the  pictures  seen  in  the  stereoscope,  and 
having  given  it  he  need,  we  think,  scarcely  have  troubled 
himself  to  give  others. 

Another  reason  is  given,  however,  which  we  confess  we 
scarcely  follow.  We  once  more  quote  : “ Such  small  objects 
observed  from  so  short  a distance  must  give  images  vary- 
ing from  each  other  much  more  thau  they  do  whtn  far 
distant.  But  as  we  are  compelled,  from  the  convergence 
of  the  rays,  to  place  the  objects  so  near,  they  appear  not 
really  solid,  but  rather  to  be  in  relief,  and  as  we  in  turn 
have  an  idea  of  the  correct  relative  distances  of  the  objects, 
and  seek  to  construct  them  after  this  knowledge,  there 
arises  a singular  impression  of  disguise  which  prevents  us 
from  coming  to  any  correct  estimation  of  size,  and  strains 
the  eyes  painfully'.  If,  besides  this,  we  see  the  grain  of  the 
paper  on  account  of  the  extent  to  which  the  image  is 
magnified,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  stereoscope,  as 
it  now  exists,  falls  more  and  more  into  discredit,  or  at 
least  becomes  an  instrument  not  commonly  used.” 

( To  be  continued.) 


CAPTAIN  ABNEYS  LECTURE 
On  Thursday  evening  last,  December  17th,  Captain  Abney 
delivered  a lecture  on  “Light  and  the  Atmosphere,”  at 
the  London  Institution,  Finsbury,  lie  commenced  by 
saying  that  wre  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  sky  as  blue, 
and  of  sunlight  that  it  is  yellow,  and  it  was  upon  those 
two  points  he  intended  to  touch.  In  order  to  know  any- 
thing about  light,  they  had  first  of  all  to  decompose  it  and 
examine  the  spectrum  produced.  By  means  of  a 50  Grove- 
cell battery,  an  electric  light  was  produced,  and  a decom- 
posed beam  shown  on  the  screen.  Captain  Abney  then 
demonstrated  that  although  ordinary  white  light  can  be 
decomposed  iuto  seven  colours,  it  was  possible  to  have 
approximate  white  light  which  could  not  be  decomposed 
into  the  same  number  of  colours.  By  the  interposition  of 
blue  glass  certain  colours  were  absorbed,  while  others 
passed  through  the  medium,  and  by  still  further  modifica- 
tion only'  blue  remained  upon  the  screen. 

Photometry  was  next  dealt  with,  Bunsen’s  and  Rowland’s 
methods  being  explained  ; the  Lecturer  giving  preference 
to  the  latter  as  being  more  accurate  per  se,  and  very 
cheap  in  construction.  The  method  wras,  however,  in- 
convenient for  measuring  the  illumination  of  the  rooms. 
He  then  introduced  an  instrument  designed  by  Preece  ; 
it  was  a rectangular  box  with  a semi- opaque  screen  at  one 
end,  the  centre  of  which  was  rendered  translucent,  the 
inside  being  illuminated  by  a small  incandescent  lamp.  To 
ascertain  the  intensity  of  illumination  in  any  given  room, 
the  light  inside  the  box  was  increased  until  the  grease 
spot  vanished,  which  indicated  that  the  illuminatidu  out- 
side was  equal  to  that  within.  The  internal  illumination 
being  increased  as  one-sixth  power  of  current,  calculation 
became  easy. 

The  method  of  measurement  by  oscillation  was  next 
shown,  and  the  extinguishing  of  colour  by  a preponderance 
of  white  light  alluded  to.  Continuing,  the  Lecturer  said,  it 
had  been  stated  that  the  sun  was  not  always  the  same  colour, 
but  they  had  good  reasons  to  think  it  d ’d  notvary  from  day 
today,  and  if  they  could  get  outside  the  atmosphere  they 
would  not  be  able  to  distinguish  any  great  difference,  since 
changes  of  colour  were  brought  about  by  the  condition  of 
the  atmosphere.  At  four  o'clock  on  a September  after- 
noon the  sun  would  appear  yellow,  at  six  it  would  be  red  ; 

It  appears  to  us  that  a slip  in  the  figures  has  been  made  here.  We 
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so  if  the  sun  was  not  varial  le,  the  atmosphere  must  be, 
and  the  light  had  to  pass  through  a relative  thickness  of 
atmosphere  which  was  not  clear,  but  turbid. 

The  theory  of  fmall  water  bubbles,  floating  in  the  air, 
next  received  attention,  the  two  piincipal  objections  urged 
by  the  Lecturer  being  the  probability  of  bursting,  and  the 
difference  of  maximum  polarization,  a subject  which  he 
shortly  described. 

Professor  Tyndall’s  well-known  experiment  of  passing  a 
beam  of  light  through  a turbid  liquid  was  then  illustrated 
by  pouring  a few  drops  of  spirit  varnish  into  a trough  of 
water  through  which  a beam  of  light  was  passiug,  which 
rendered  a white  disc  upon  the  screen  somewhat  yellow'. 
By  increasing  the  turbidity  of  the  liquid  the  colour  be- 
came deeper,  the  Lccturerr  emarkiug  that  he  could  in  lime 
get  a sunset-red,  owing  to  the  blue  becoming  extin- 
guished. 

Lord  Rayleigh’s  researches  then  rtceived  attention,  and 
various  colour  effects  were  shown  upon  the  screen  to  illus- 
trate the  yellow  and  red  sunsets.  Turning  to  the  question 
of  dust  influencing  the  blue  colour  of  the  sky,  the  Lecturer 
thought  it  highly  improbable  that  it  would  rise  300  feet, 
for  above  that  altitude  the  sky  was  still  blue  ; again,  dust 
would  have  to  go  up  as  it  pleased,  which  was  impossible. 

Captain  Abuey  then  called  attention  to  diagrams  upon 
the  walls,  and  pointed  out  that  the  curves  there  shown 
gave  a remarkably  close  reading,  which  pointed  to  its 
being  water,  and  in  a liquid  condition.  There  w<;s  no 
reason  against  the  theory  of  water  floating  in  the  atmo- 
sphere ; it  docs  exist  in  clouds,  and  if  we  have  water 
between  us  and  the  sun,  in  the  form  of  clouds,  it  is  quite 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  are  water  particles  in  the 
atmosphere.  Captain  Abuey  having  alluded  to  the 
glorious  sunsets  which  were  visible  a short  time  ago,  spoke 
of  light  measurement  by  photography,  and  which  had 
given  him  readings  at  12,000  and  13,000  feet  high.  The 
instrument  was  a narrow  band  of  plaunotype  paper,  long 
enough  for  50  exposures,  and  somewhat  similar  to  the  car- 
bou  printer’s  aciinometer.  To  test  the  power  of  light  at 
given  altitudes,  it  was  merely  mcessary  to  expose  a por- 
tion of  the  strip  for  a couple  of  minutes,  development 
being  deferred  until  a more  convenient  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself. 

The  process  of  developing  exposed  strips  of  platino- 
type  paper  was  demonstrated,  and  it  was  stated  that  the 
readings  taken  in  high  altitudes  showed  that  the  actinic 
properties  were  much  less  than  where  the  atmosphere 
diffused  the  light  to  a greater  extent.  Some  trar.spau-nck  s 
were  then  shown  upon  the  screen,  and  the  effect  of  diffe- 
rent conditions  of  the  atmosphere  on  distant  views  pointed 
out,  the  subjects  chosen  being  mostly  Alpine  scenery, 
which  elicited  much  interest. 


PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

BY  RALPH  W'.  ROBINSON. 

IV. — SuLpniTE  of  Soda — Preparation. 

It  being  so  difficult  to  procure  sulphite  of  soda  in  a slate 
approaching  purity',  some  photographers  may  prefer  to 
prepare  their  own,  and  as  it  is  easily  and  cheaply  done,  1 
give  for  their  benefit  a description  of  the  method. 

The  outline  of  the  process  is  this.  Sulphur  dioxide  is 
passed  into  a cold  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  until  all 
the  carbonic  is  replaced  by  sulphurous  acid,  thus — 
NaJCOs4-SOJ=Na1S03  pCO, 

Weigh  out  roughly  a certain  quantity  of  common  car- 
bonate of  soda,  or  better,  the  “crystal  carbonate  1 men- 
tioned in  No.  II.  of  these  papers;  but  if  the  latter  is  used, 
bear  in  mind  that  124  parts  are  equivalent  to  296  parts  r f 
the  common  soda,  on  account  of  the  different  amount  < f 
water  of  crystallization.  Dissolve  this  in  cold  water  in  a 
tall  beaker,  or  other  suitable  vessel. 

Now,  iuto  a flask  fitted  with  thistle  funnel  and  delivery 
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tub?,  as  in  the  diagram,  put  some  clean  copper  turnings, 
about  oue  ounce  of  these  being  used  for  every  four  ounces 
of  common  carbonate  of  soda,  or  for  crystal  carbonate 


cool.  The  greater  part  of  the  impurities,  which  consis 
chiefly  of  chloride  and  sulphate,  b“ing  more  soluble  than 
the  sulphite,  are  left  in  the  mother  liquor,  and  the  sulphite 
crystallizes  out.  The  liquor  should  be  poured  off,  and  the 
crystals  thrown  on  a filter  to  drain,  after  which  the)'  may 
be  dried  between  blotting-paper. 

By  this  method  I have  made  from  common  soda  a sul- 
phite containing  over  90  per  cent,  of  NajS03,7H20  ; but 
should  greater  purity  be  desired,  the  salt  obtained  as 
above  described  may  be  redissolved  in  water,  and  again 
crystallized.  As  this  salt  is  so  very  liable  to  oxidise,  care 
should  be  taken  to  expose  it  to  the  air  as  little  as  possible, 
and  all  the  water  used  iu  its  preparation  should  have  been 
boiled  recently,  as  ordinary  water  contains  a considerable 
quantity  of  dissolved  oxygen.  Before  using,  test  the  sul- 
phite as  directed  in  the  last  paper  of  this  series. 


about  two  ounces  copper  for  four  ounces  soda.  The  cork 
should  then  be  carefully  fitted  into  the  flask,  and  the 
latter  fixed  hr  the  retort  stand.  The  delivery  tube  is  con- 
nected by  a short  piece  of  india-rubber  tubing  to  another 
glass  tube  running  through  the  cork  to  the  bottom  of  a six- 
ounce  bottle  abouthalf  full  of  water.  Thegas,  after  bubbling 
through  the  water,  passes  out  of  the  washing  bottle  by  a 
glass  tnbe,  which  retches  only  just  inside  the  cork,  and 
by  this  it  is  led  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  beaker  con- 
taining the  solution  of  soda. 

Having  ascertained  that  the  corks  and  joints  are  tight, 
run  into  the  flask  through  the  thistle  fuunel  sufficient 
strong  sulphuric  acid  to  cover  the  copper  turnings.  Now 
apply  a gentle  heat  with  a Bunsen  burner,  using  the  rose 
top,  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  The  copper  decomposes  the 
sulphuric  acid,  sulphate  of  copper  and  sulphur  dioxide 
being  the  final  products  of  the  reaction,  thus — 

2H2S04+ Cu  = CuS04-f SO*  + 2H-0 

If  the  heat  is  properly  adjusted,  the  gas  is  given  off'  in 
an  even  stream,  and  is  washed,  principally  to  catch  any 
sulphuric  acid  that  may  be  volatilized,  by  passing  through 
the  water  iu  the  intermediate  bottle  ; and  finally,  it  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  beaker. 

When  the  action  has  properly  commenced,  the  soda  solu- 
tion will  be  seen  to  effervesce,  minute  bubbles  being  con- 
tinuously given  off.  Sulphur  dioxide  is  passed  through 
the  solution  for  some  time,  when  the  effervescence  will 
considerably  diminish,  and  the  liquid  will  have  an  acid  re- 
action, shown  by  its  reddening  blue  litmus  paper.  When 
this  happens,  it  is  time  to  stop  the  flow  of  sulphur  dioxide. 
This  is  done,  not  by  removing  the  heat,  which,  by  leaving  the 
flask  free  to  cool,  would  diminish  the  volume  of  gas  con- 
tained in  the  flask,  and  owing  to  the  partial  vacuum 
formed,  the  water  would  flow  back  from  the  wash  bottle, 
and  probably  break  the  flask,  or  at  the  best  cause  great  in- 
convenience. First,  disconnect  the  flask  from  the  wash 
bottle,  and  than  remove  the  Bunsen  burner,  and  carry  the 
retort  stand  with  the  flask  into  the  open  air  to  cool,  before 
washing  out. 

The  solution  in  the  beaker  now  consists  of  normal  sul- 
phite of  sodium,  Na-S03,  wilh  some  bisulphite  or  acid  sul- 
phite of  sodium,  NatIS03,  which  is  formed,  as  shown  by 
the  equation,  by  the  excess  of  SO*  passed  iuto  the  solu- 
tion— 

Na*S03+S0*  -I- 11*0 = 2NaHS03 

The  solution  will  also  contain  some  carbonic  acid  (car- 
bon dioxide),  and  perhaps  some  free  sulphur  dioxide.  The 
liquid  is  transferred  toau  evaporating  basin,  and  boiled  to 
expel  all  dissolved  but  uncombiued  gas.  If,  after  this,  a 
drop  of  the  solution,  taken  out  on  the  end  of  a glass  rod, 
reddens  litmus  paper,  some  solution  of  soda  must  be  added 
a little  at  a time,  with  boiling  between  each  addition,  and 
theu  testing  with  litmus  till  the  reaction  is  neutral.  We 
have  now  simply  to  boil  down  till  a scum  of  crystals  is 
formed  on  the  surface  when  it  is  blown  upon,  and  leave  to 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  THE  PHOTO-CHEMI- 
CAL LABORATORY  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  HIGH 
SCHOOL  OF  BERLIN. 

BY  DR  W.  II.  VOGEL. 

Chrysaniline  as  Optical  Sensitizer  and  Accelerator 
of  Development, 

Dr.  Louse  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  sensitizing  action 
of  chrysaniline  and  of  diamidoabeDzol.  He  found  that 
the  first  mentioned  substance  raised  the  sensitiveness  for 
green  and  yellow.  Eder  experimented  with  the  same  body, 
and  discovered  that  it  altered  the  spectrum  of  bromide  of 
silver,  inasmuch  as  it  shifted  the  maximum  of  sensitive- 
ness towards  the  green.  Eder  does  not  allude  to  a second 
maximum  of  sensitiveness  beside  that  of  pure  bromide  of 
silver,  nor  does  Messerschmidt.  'Ihe  latter  says:  “Ac- 
cording to  Lohse  ...  it  is  all  the  same  whether  the  plate 
is  immersed  in  chrysaniline  solution  before  or  after  expo- 
sure.” Messerschmidt  refers  in  these  words  to  my  theory 
of  optical  sensitizing  by  a dye-stuff.  In  fact,  it  would  be 
remarkable  in  the  highest  degree,  if  chrysaniline  possessed 
the  property  of  raising  the  sensitiveness  for  green  after,  as 
well  as  before,  exposure. 

As  the  subject  is  one  of  great  interest  to  me,  I made 
experiments  with  two  of  Sach’s  and  two  Monckhoven  plates, 
exposed  side  by  side  in  the  spectrum.  One  plate  of  each 
make  was  developed  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  other  after 
an  immersion  in  a bath  of  chrysaniline  before  develop- 
ment. The  result  was  that  chrysaniline  greatly  accele- 
rated development  (on  this  practically  important  point 
I shall  have  more  to  say  further  on),  but  the  colour-sensi- 
tiveness was  not  altered  in  the  slightest  degree.  The 
spectra  (of  which  each  plate  bore  five  impressions,  with 
exposures  of  1,  2,  5,  10,  and  15  seconds)  showed  the 
same  increase  and  diminution  of  intensity,  and  extended 
just  as  far  with  the  bathed,  as  with  the  unbalhed  plates. 

Colour-sensitiveness  consequentlyis  only  giveu  byclirys- 
aniline — and  it  cannot  be  otherwise — when  the  plate  ii 
treated  with  the  substance  before  exposure.  Neverthe- 
less, I have  obtained,  when  experimenting  with  chrysani- 
line,  certain  results  which  differ  in  some  points  from  those 
reported  by  Lohse,  Eder,  and  Messerschmidt. 

Herr  Messerschmidt  states  that  chrysaniline  removes 
the  ordinary  maximum  of  photographic  action  towards 
the  red,  and  adds,  that  since  this  dye-stuff  has  only  an 
absorbing  action  iu  one  portion,  the  characteristic  referred 
to  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  connection  with  an  absorption 
band.  I must,  on  the  other  hand,  recall  the  fact  that 
chrysaniline  has  an  absorption  band  between  F and  b.  I 
have  referred  to  this  iu  my  hand-book  of  “Spectrum 
Analysis,  1878.”  This  absorption  band  must,  however, 
correspond  with  a photographic  action.  Such,  neverthe- 
less, does  not  appear  to  be  present,  according  to  Eder, 
Messerschmidt,  and  Lohse.  In  order  to  clear  up  this 
point  I have  made  further  experiments.  In  the  result  it 
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proved  that  when  Sachs’*  gelatine  plates  were  immersed 
in  a solution  1:2000  of  chrysaniline,  the  only  effect  pro- 
duced was  that  ihe  action  was  moved  farther  towards  the 
yellow  than  with  undyed  plates  ; this  about  coi responded 
with  Eder’s  description. 

It  is  different,  however,  when  using  the  pure  bromide  of 
silver  plates  of  Monckhoven.  These  gave  a second  maxi- 
mum of  sensitiveness  at  b E,  which  gradually  fell  off  on 
both  sides,  quite  analogous  to  the  fading  absorption  band, 
which  can  be  observed  by  the  eye.  Aud  as  with  most  dye- 
stuffs, a shifting  of  the  absorption  band  takes  place. 
Chrysaniliue,  therefore,  forms  no  exception  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  optical  sensitizing,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  affords 
confirmation  of  it. 

As  a sensitizer,  chrysaniline  acts  in  its  own  peculiar 
way.  If  two  plates  are  exposed,  and  one  of  them  is  im- 
mersed before  development  in  nitrate  of  chrysaniline  1:2000, 
and  the  two  developed  in  ferrous  oxalate,  the  develop- 
ment is  found  to  be  much  accelerated  by  the  chrysaniline. 
If  the  two  plates  are  taken  at  the  same  time  out  of  the 
ferrous  oxalate,  it  appears  a3  though  the  plate  treated 
with  chrysaniline  had  received  at  least  double  the  expo- 


sure of  the  other.  This  is,  however,  a mistake,  for  if  the 
second  plate  is  left  longer  in  the  developer,  it  catches  up 
the  first,  and  shows  just  as  much  detail.  The  first  plate, 
however,  with  ehiysauilioe,  shows  less  powerful  contrasts, 
and  the  details  iu  the  lights  arc  better  preserved  ; and 
consequently  chrysaniline,  as  a preliminary  bath,  acts  like 
one  of  hypo  1:5000  in  giving  softer  picture.  I must  add 
that  this  substance  (chrysaniline)  has  many  advantages 
over  hypo  used  as  a preliminary  bath.  It  works  not  only 
more  rapidly,  but  has  less  tendency  to  the  formation  of 
fog. 


THE  NEW  WINTER  HEALTH  RESORT. 

BV  “ JEAN  VILLE.” 

I wonder  how  many  readers  of  the  News  have  ever  heard 
of  Wiespn.  An  article  in  the  News  of  October  2nd,  on 
,l  Clouds,”  gave  me  the  idea  of  offering  a few  specimens  of 
my  work  here.  Though  we  have  not  the  low  horizon  line 
recommended  by  Mr.  Wyles,  and  which  no  doubt  would 
be  a necessity  in  England  for  first-class  work  of  cloud 
subjects,  yet  a variety  of  cloud  effects  unattainable,  I think, 


W IE  SEN. 


in  a district  without  mountains,  can  often  be  observed  in 
this  neighbourhood,  and  others  resembling  it.  This  lovely 
little  place  has  not,  as  yet,  been  done  justice  to  by  the 
photographer.  Of  the  stream  of  tourists,  flowing  con- 
tinually during  the  summer  months  to  and  from  the 
Engadine,  very  few  turn  off  at  Alvenen-Bad,  after  crossing 
visit  Wiesen.  And  yet,  the  reward 
of  doing  so  would  be  ample,  for  they  would  find  lofty 

* Sachs'  gelatine  plates  centain  about  two  per  cent,  of  iodide  of  silver. 


mountains,  deep  and  [savage  gorges,  picturesque  old 
bridges,  and,  in  fact,  material  enough  to  supply  the  photo- 
grapher with  work  for  many  days.  A small  colony  of 
English  people  is  established  this  year  at  Wiesen  for  the 
winter,  owing  to  the  marvellous  effect  of  the  a:r  on  those 
suffering  from  lung  diseases,  nervous  complaints,  and 
many  other  disorders.  At  a height  of  4,700  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  perched  high  up  on  the  hill  side,  the  situation  is 
magnificent,  and  the  long  belts  of  clouds  which  sometimes 
fill  the  valley  below,  leaving  the  mountains  clear  and  the 
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which  was  to  convey  me  to  Alexandria,  on  my  way  home,  via 
Brindisi.  I had  written  to  Mrs.  Selby,  begging  her  to  briug 
Clara  to  meet  me  in  Paris.  Her  doing  so  would  but  shorten  our 
period  of  separation  by  some  ten  or  twelve  hours,  but  I knew  that 
those  hours  were  golden  to  her  as  well  as  to  me,  and  I was 
sslfijh  for  both  of  us.  A'ter  a stormy  voyage,  I reached  Brindisi 
in  due  course  ; I hurried  to  the  Post  Restante,  for  I had  asked  her 
to  reply  to  me  there,  but  there  was  nothing  for  me.  It  was  evident 
that  my  letter  had  not  reached  her  ; perhaps  she  had  delayed  a 
few  days  in  Paris  on  her  way  home.  She  had  a trousseau  • to  pre- 
pare, and  it  is  a strange  article  of  faith  among  women  that  this 
can  be  done  more  effectually  in  Paris  than  elsewhere ; conse- 
quently, nothing  was  more  probable  than  th  it  she  was  there  at 
that  moment,  my  letter  would  probably  be  forwarded  to  her,  and 
if  so,  she  would  surely  be  at  the  station  on  the  arrival  of  the 
train  from  Italy. 

As  I rushed  across  Europe  I had  but  one  thought  in  my  mind 
— would  Clara  be  at  the  Paris  terminus  to  meet  me?  The  towns 
(lew  by  me  when  I thought  of  her,  and  yet  at  times  the  intervals 
between  them  seemed  interminable.  Every  stoppage  irritated 
me,  yet  the  two  days  were  not  tedious.  I could  always  lose  all 
count  of  time  by  allowing  my  mind  to  dwell  upon  the  incidents 
of  our  voyage  together,  and  especially  on  the  crowning  incident 
that  was  yet  to  come.  But  wheu  the  doubting  question  arose 
whether  or  not  we  should  meet  in  Paris,  the  train  seemed  to 
dawdle  as  train  never  dawdled  before.  At  length  we  reached  the 
terminus.  I eagerly  scanned  the  few  people  on  the  platform  as 
we  entered  the  station,  and  my  heart  sank  when  1 saw  that  she 
was  not  there.  Then  I remembered  that  on  French  railways 
friends  of  passengers  are  not  as  a rule,  allowed  on  the  platforms, 
and  my  hopes  rose  again.  They  wrere  soon  dashel,  for  there  was 
no  Clara  for  me  in  the  waiting-rooms  or  at  the  entrance. 

A dim  sense  of  calamity  - unknown,  and  the  more  terrible  for 
heing  unknown — took  posses  ion  of  me.  I huiried  across  Paris 
to  the  Nord,”  reached  Calais  in  due  course,  crossed  to  Dover, 
and  made  my  way  to  London,  which  I reached  late  at  night. 
The  next  day,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  I hurried  to  Mrs.  Selby’s 
hou  e in  Oxford  Square.  I rang  the  bell,  and  it  was  answered 
by  a mail  servant  in  deep  bla‘‘k.  I asko  1 for  Mrs.  S lby,  but  so 
inarticulately  that  the  girl  did  not  understand  me.  I pulled 
mvself  together  and  r«  peatcd  the  question.  The  girl  stammered 
awkwardly.  Had  I not  heard  ? No!  I had  heard  nothing ; was 
anything  w rong  ? The  French  ship  in  which  Mrs.  Selby  and 
Clara  had  sailed  from  Bombay  had  been  lost— as  it  was  supposed 
— in  a hurricane  between  Bombay  and  Aden,  and  all  souls 
drowned. 

1 staggered  as  from  a strong  man’s  blow,  I remember  nothing 
uutil  I found  myself  lying  on  the  sofa  iu  the  dining-room,  ten  led 
by  an  elderly  gentleman,  Mrs.  Selby’s  brother  and  administrator, 
lie,  of  coins?,  did  not  know  me;  still  less  did  h-  know  of  my 
relation  towards  bis  dead  niece.  I told  him  all,  and  he  treated 
me  with  the  greatest  kindness.  He  could  give  me  no  hope;  the 
ship  was  then  six  weeks  overdue,  and  the  insurances  on  her  hud 
been  duly  paid. 

Desolate  and  broken-hoarte  1,  I Je"t  him,  an  1 went  to  my 
mother’s  house  in  Devon -hi -e.  After  three  weeks  of  fever  1 begun 
to  recover  stieng  h,  but  the  light  of  my  life  was  extinct,  and  an 
indefinable  sense  of  night  was  all  that  remained  to  me.  As 
soon  as  I was  strong  enough  to  stand  I thought  of  the  photo- 
graphs I had  taken  at  Singapore.  They  were  all  that  was  left 
to  me  of  my  dead  love,  and  with  a feeling  ot  unspeakable  awe  1 
proceeded  to  raise  her  presentment  as  it  were  from  the  grave. 
Iu  the  closely  darkened  room,  illuminated  only  by  the  dim  red 
light  of  my  developing  lamp,  I prepared  the  necessary  chemicals 
with  a trenbling  and  uncertain  hand.  I to  ik  the  plaie  from  the 
slide  in  which  it  had  been  enclosed  for  so  many  months,  and  as 
1 looked  upon  its  plain,  creamy  surface,  so  soon  to  be  sanctified 
by  her  image,  I almost  felt  that  I was  engaged  in  some  unhallowed 
deed  of  necromancy.  Breathless  with  excitement,  1 poured  the 
developer  upon  it,  and  as  I awaited  the  result,  I could  hear  my 
heart  thumping  against  my  chest.  I had  not  long  to  wait. 
Slowly,  but  surely  and  distinctly,  the  features  of  my  darling 
came  to  me  from  the  grave.  Notwithstanding  the  inversion  of 
its  tones,  it  stood  plainly  before  me — herself  iu  every  detail.  As 
I watched  the  gradual  perfection  of  the  portrait  I cried  like  a 
little  child.  At  length  the  development  was  complete,  and,  shaking 
like  a leaf,  1 took  it  from  its  bath  to  examine  it  more  closely.  As 
I did  so,  the  do.r  of  the  room  was  sud  lenly  opened,  a fi aod  of 
light  was  admitted,  and  the  photograph  was  ruined  beyond 
reparation. 

With  an  inarticulate  cry  I seized  the  intruder  in  my  weakened 


grasp — it  was  my  valet,  who  had  accompanied  me  on  my  voyage 
out  and  home.  I know  not  what  I said  to  him  iu  my  furious 
despair — the  words,  whatever  they  were,  passed  into  forgetfulness 
as  they  were  spoken. 

“ Sir— sir,”  said  he,  “ I bring  you  great  news.  Miss  Selby — 
Mrs.  Selby.  Their  boat  was  picked  up  by  a sailing  ship.  She 
encountered  adverse  winds,  and  only  reached  Plymouth  yesterday 
— and — and — Miss  Clara  is  here — and  I have  come  to  tell  you 
so  !” — Illustrated  Sporting  and  Dramatic  Ncu-s. 


WHERE  ART  BEGINS. 

BY  H.  NISBET.* 

I mean  to  take  up  photography  only  where  it  joins  hands  with 
my  own  work  — painting — in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word,  which, 

1 may  safely  assert,  is  taking  it  nearly  all  round. 

When  I look  back  twenty  years,  to  the  time  that  I first  began 
to  mix  with  the  professors  of  the  suncraft — ‘‘Brothers  of  the 
Light,’’  to  use  an  occult  term — and  compare  the  work  of  those 
days  with  the  results  of  this  day,  and  think  upon  all  it  may  yet 
be,  it  is  with  a feeling  of  profound  astonishment,  not  unmixed 
with  admiring  envy,  that  I regard  the  young  scientist  beginning 
a career  so  filled  with  possibilities  and  future  discoveries.  It 
seems  as  if  I,  th?  painter,  walked  upon  a highway  tramped 
down  by  countless  travellers,  leading  to  an  end  definite  and 
unavoidable,  while  he  has  before  him  only  a little  distance 
marked  out,  with  a vast  country  to  explore  as  his  mind  and 
genius  may  best  determine. 

About  twenty  years  ago  my  father  took  it  into  his  head  to 
begin  a photographic  business  He  did  not  know  much  about  it 
himself,  although  he  had  a good  knowledge  of  chemistry  ; but  he 
was  an  enthusiast  in  experiments,  and  a credulous  believer  in  the 
honesty  of  mankind.  So,  through  the  advice  of  a friend,  he 
built  a glass-house,  bought  some  cameras  and  chemicals  (it  was 
the  wet  plate  days),  laid  in  a stock  of  handsomely  designed 
mounts,  &c.,  and  advertised  for  an  operator.  He  bought  cameras 
and  hired  operators.  I think  he  got  through  about  a dozen  of 
the  one  and  about  half  a hundred  of  the  other,  before  he  woke  up 
to  the  knowledge  that  something  else  was  requiied  before  the 
busiuess  could  be  built  upon  a firm  basis,  or  the  public  satisfied 
with  the  efforts  made  to  please  them. 

In  those  days  backgrounds  and  accessories  were  not  greatly 
considered  as  the  means  towards  an  artistic  end.  One  plain 
background  and  one  a little  complicated  were  all  that  the  operator 
considered  needful,  with  a curved  chair  or  fluted  pilaster,  and  so 
the  multitude  were  turned  out  with  a set,  fixed  stare,  full  front, 
bolt  upright.  If  male,  a lenient  photographer  might  permit  one 
leg  to  cross  the  other  by  way  of  ease.  The  female  portion 
generally  sat  with  hands  meekly  crossed  over  the  lap  and  a cur- 
tain falling  gracefully  on  one  side,  like  those  heroic  portraits  of 
the  times  of  Sir  Benjamin  West. 

When  I had  j a:nted  the  fancy  background — a room  with  a 
bay  window  looking  out,  window  partly  open,  revealing  an 
Italian  lake  wiih  a “ palace  lifting  to  eternal  summer  ” its  (half 
concealed)  marble  walls" — and  got  a house  painter  to  do  the 
plain  subject,  we  were  ready  t > begin  work,  turn  out  your  Dick 
and  Ilarry  by  the  rose-tinted  dozen,  all  as  visitors  to  that  wire- 
work  painted  Italian  lake.  I had  not  then  learned  the  value  of 
suggestive  mystery,  nor  did  I do  justice  to  the  imagination  of 
our  public.  I considered  then  that  a fact  could  not  be  too 
plainly  told — a mistake  often  committed  by  ardent  youth. 

We  changed  our  operators  rapidly.  Some  had  been  old  posi- 
tive men,  who  had  no  sympathy  with  the  negative  system,  there- 
fore, out  of  principle,  spoilt  all  the  negatives  they  took  ; some 
had  a weakness  for  ardent  spirits  and  strong  tobacco  while  at 
work,  and,  in  consequence,  made  mistakes  with  their  solutions  ; 
others,  again,  developed  such  an  extiaordinary  appetite  for  gold 
and  silver,  that  the  most  profitable  business  in  the  world  could 
never  have  supplied  the  baths  they  required  to  go  on  with.  We 
tried  a number  of  wandering  workers,  who  having  pawned  their 
own  stock-in-trade,  came  with  arms  out  at  elbow,  and  stayed 
with  us  just  long  enough  to  do  away  with  the  most  of  our  stock 
as  well  as  fi  e ly  growing  trade  ; yet  the  old  man  held  out,  tried 
another  and  another,  and  sunk  a lot  of  meney  in  that  glass-house, 
before  he  eventually  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
much  more  satisfactory  and  less  expensive  to  devote  it  entirely 
to  plants  and  the  growing  of  grape-vines. 

While  those  experiments  were  going  on,  Iwas  picking  up  some 

• Abstract  of  j>aper  read  before  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic 
Association. 
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stray  crumbs  of  knowledge.  My  artistic  instincts  and  a fair 
education  made  me  revolt  against  that  instrument  of  torture,  the 
head-rest,  and  try  to  pose  the  sitters  a little  more  naturally  than 
the  regimental  rule  so  rigidly  adhered  to.  Of  course,  the  time 
required  f.  r the  sitter  to  remain  steady  in  those  wet -pi ate  days 
necessitated  a rest  of  some  sort ; so,  considering  all  things,  I sup- 
pose they  took  portraits  then  pretty  respectably  ; one  point  to  be 
specially  regarded  with  regret  being,  that  the  young  photographer 
had  more  chances  of  learning  the  details  of  his  trade  thoroughly, 
than  he  has  now  with  all  the  facilities  for  ease  and  comfort  in 
the  prepared  dry-plate  processes,  for  I contend  that  in  all  trades 
and  professions  a man  to  be  thorough  ought  to  learn  the  way  to 
prepare  his  materials  from  the  very  foundation,  as  well  as  to  be 
able  to  work  with  them  after  they  are  ready  for  his  hand,  as  the 
old  masters  did  with  their  canvases  and  colours,  and  the  old  posi- 
tive men  with  their  collodion  and  other  chemicals. 

In  those  early  days  photographers  did  not  trouble  themselves 
much  about  light  and  shadow,  i.e.,  the  subtilties  and  refinements 
of  light  and  Bhadow.  To  me,  an  artist,  the  sight  of  a good 
Daguerreotype  with  its  silver  lustre,  soft  light,  and  indefinite 
masses  of  shadow,  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  crude  attempts  at 
carte  printing  in  its  early  stages.  The  finest  studio  work  of  to- 
day harks  back  to  those  chance  effects  of  imperfect  knowledge 
or  time-workings,  as  the  great  painter  strives  to  cultivate  the 
freshness  of  early  attempts,  or  the  mellowing  upon  the  canvases 
of  the  old  painters.  I have  seen  effects  hit  by  chance  from 
young  pupils,  who  regarded  them  as  failures,  through  want  of 
experience,  which  I would  have  given  a lot  to  be  able  to  imitate  ; 
and  so,  the  longer  a man  lives,  thinks,  and  works,  the  more 
eagerly  he  watches  the  immature  attempts,  and  the  more  he  can 
learn  from  seeming  failures  ; for  when  a man  is  struggling  with 
all  his  might  to  get  an  object,  he  is  wrestling  with  an  angel,  as 
Jacob  did,  and  though  he  may  be  lamed,  as  Jacob  was  lamed, 
yet  the  failure  is  so  illuminated  with  a divine  light,  that  success 
may  be  read  between  the  lines.  He  thinks  he  has  failed,  and 
that  the  ground  is  strewn  only  with  the  shattered  pieces  of  his 
frail  armour,  whereas  it  is  covered  with  the  jewels  which  he  has 
torn  from  his  mighty  antagonist ; as  he  lies  back  panting  and 
oblivious  from  exhaustion,  ho  can  see  nothing  of  all  this,  but  to 
the  onlooker  it  seems  a triumph,  to  the  after-gleaners  it  means 
success. 

You  all  know  from  experience  how  photography  has  grown, 
what  grand  strides  it  has  made  year  after  year,  and  how  it  is 
marching  on  ; first  a shadow  on  a metal  plate;  an  impression 
upon  glass,  when  all  art  attempted  was  a little  coloured  powder 
to  give  it  a life-like  look  ; a staring  print  upon  paper,  where  art 
sometimes  stepped  in  and  painted  over.  Then  the  modelling 
upon  the  negative,  where  art  must  reign  supreme,  where  anatomy 
must  be  studied,  and  mind  dominate  ; and  which,  as  far  as 
I can  see,  has  no  ending  in  the  way  of  possibilities.  There  is  no 
need  for  a man  to  use  paints  and  canvasses  to  write  artist,  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  term,  after  his  name,  if  he  is  master  of  the 
art  of  manipulating  a negative  ; here  art  begins  after  the 
posing,  and  has  a delicate  and  very  great  mission  to  fulfil. 

( To  be  continued.) 


BLEACHING  DRAWINGS  MADE  UPON  A PHOTOGRAPH 

AND  THE  MAKING  OF  A SUITABLE  PHOTOGRAPH. 

BY  W.  W.  BODE. 

Reading  in  one  of  your  late  issues  of  a method  of  bleaching 
away  a photograph  made  on  good  Bristol  board,  after  the  same 
had  been  worked  over  by  the  artist,  so  as  to  admit  of  its  being 
reproduced  by  photo-engraving  processes,  recdls  to  my  mind 
many  of  the  unpleasantnesses  encountered  in  attempting  to 
bleach  drawings  made  upon  a photographic  print.  The  principal 
objection  which  presented  itself  was  the  dinginess  or  yellow- 
ness of  the  paper  after  bleaching,  notwithstanding  the  precau- 
tions of  having  it  thoroughly  washed,  and  even  after  repeated 
applications  of  flowing  with  the  bleaching  solution,  made  after 
the  well-known  formula  of  about  one  quart  absolute  alcohol  to 
one  ounce  bichloride  mercury. 

The  dingy  yellow-brown  on  the  paper  not  permitting  a strong 
black  and  white  negative  to  be  made,  would  be  fatal  to  a good 
reproduction  ; if  the  drawing  happened  to  be  one  with  a large 
proportion  of  shadows,  the  dinginess  increased  proportionately, 
and  more  so  where  the  drawing  would  take  a couple  of  days  or 
more  to  complete. 

To  remedy  these  difficulties  I resort  to  the  following  method, 
which  has  always  given  me  clean  white  results,  and  one  which 
can  be  relied  upon. 


Frocure  good  plain  paper,  a ilted,  and  fl  oat  the  same  on  a 
silver  bath,  made  as  follows  : — 

Distilled  water  ...  ...  ...  ...  9 ounces 

Nitrate  of  silver..  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Dissolve  the  silver  in  the  water,  and  separate  3 ounces  of  the 
solution  from  the  rest,  to  which  add  liquor  ammonia  until  the 
oxide  of  silver  f irmed  is  re-dissolved  and  the  solution  is  again 
clear.  Then  add  it  to  the  remaining  6 ounces  of  solution. 
Oxide  of  silver  will  again  be  formed,  which  can  be  allowed  to 
settle  to  the  bottom,  or  decant  and  filter  same. 

Give  sufficient  time  in  printing  to  get  out  all  the  detail,  but 
do  not  print  very  strongly  ; thoroughly  wash  until  the  print 
becomes  red  (do  not  use  warm  water) ; when  the  excess  of  silver 
has  been  thoroughly  removed  by  several  changes  of  water,  place 
the  same  in  freshly-made  hypo  ; let  it  be  rather  weak  and  about 
equal  proportions  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  good  bicarbonate 
of  soda  ; it  should  remain  in  this  solution  about  ten  or  twelve 
minutes  only,  and  not  longer  than  that  time  ; you  desire  to  fix 
the  image  temporarily',  aud  not  permanently  ; thoroughly  wash 
the  same  in  several  changes  of  clean  water,  and  then  mount  on 
cardboard. 

The  drawing  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
paper  is  thoroughly  dry,  for,  if  kept  several  days,  the  image  will 
begin  to  show  signs  of  dissolution.  After  the  artist  has  out- 
lined enough  for  his  guid  ince,  flow  on  the  bleaching  solution 
(alcohol  40  ounces,  and  bichloride  of  mercury  1 ounce)  as  you 
would  collodion,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  you  will  have  a pure 
white  paper  without  the  slightest  trace  of  a photographic  sub- 
stratum.— The  Lithographer. 


|)rocccbings  of  Societies. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

A technical  meeting  was  held  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East, 
on  Tuesday  last,  the  22nd  inst.,  H.  Sebastian  Davis  in  the 
chair. 

A faded  or  soiled  Daguerreotype  was  handed  round,  and 
suggestions  as  to  the  best  treatment  were  asked  for. 

\V.  E.  Debeniia.m  said  that  although  treatment  with  a solu- 
tion of  cyanide  of  potassium  is  generally  the  best,  in  this  par- 
ticular case  he  recommended  the  use  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

C.  Goldborn  handed  round  a series  of  negatives  having  upon 
them  spots  of  various  kinds,  and  a long  conversation  ensued. 

The  mounting  of  prints  was  then  discussed,  and  each  one  of 
the  fourteen  persons  present  related  his  experience. 

A question  was  then  asked  as  to  the  best  way  of  securing  very 
distant  mountain  effects  ; and 

A.  Spili.ER  said  he  thought  it  best  to  either  use  isochromatic 
plates,  to  endeavour  to  Accentuate  the  difference  between  blue 
and  white  by  the  use  of  a yellow  glass  over  the  plate,  or  by  some 
equivalent  device. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  a system  of  levelling  screws  for 
gelatine  plates. 


London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

A meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  17th  inst., 
J.  Traill  Taylor  in  the  chair. 

W.  England  showed  a portable  electric  dark  room  lamp, 
which  he  found  perfectly  satisfactory  after  careful  trial. 

A.  Cowan  suggested  the  employment  of  a translucent  screen 
in  order  to  diffuse  the  light  more  efficiently,  and 

J.  J.  Smith  recommended  an  alteration  in  the  position  of  the 
carbons,  so  as  to  reduce  internal  resistance. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Hume  Nisbet  to  read  a 
paper  entitled  “ Where  Art  Begins  ” (see  page  829),  and  in  doing 
so  paid  a graceful  compliment  te  Scotch  artists,  who  had  always 
been  in  the  front  rank  among  photographers  ; they,  as  a Society, 
held  out  tho  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  their  brethren.  The 
paper  was  listened  to  with  very  great  interest.  At  the  termina- 
tion the  Chairman  invited  a discussion.  Referring  to  natural 
attitudes  aud  objects  in  nature,  he  said  that,  according  to  Luther, 
object!  should  be  painted  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  not  as  they 
are. 

W.  Conn  proposed  the  papor  should  be  printed  and  circulated, 
as  he  did  not  feel  that  he  could  mike  any  remarks  at  present  on 
so  comprehensive  a paper. 

W.  England,  speaking  in  reference  to  the  subduing  of  whites 
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sky  blue  over  liearl,  form  a constant  series  of  pictures 
which  are  never  twice  exactly  alike.  The  glistening  snow 


in  winter,  the  frozen  waterfalls,  the  rocky  gorges  from 
which  huge  icicles  are  suspended,  the  pine  trees  with  their 
snowy  cushions,  and  the  remains  of  the  huge  aval  inches 


which  usually  fall  in  the  wild  defile  of  the  Ziige,  form 
material  for  many  strikingly  beautiful  pictures,  while  an 
occasional  tobaggon  or  sledge  lends  interest  and  animation 
to  the  view.  Wiesen  can  be  reached  by  carriage  in  six 
hours  from  Coire,  and  the  well-known  health  resortDavos- 
l’latz  is  two  hours’  drive  from  Wiesen. 

Ilow  enjoyable  a hard-woiked  Londoner  would  find  it 
to  come  to  this  district  for  a holiday  of  even  a week  or  two ! 
December,  January,  and  February  are  our  best  months, 
and  from  sunrise  to  sunset  both  hale  and  invalid  alike  can 
he  out  of  dcorj,  either  basking  in  the  sunshine,  or  skating, 
tobogganing,  sledging,  or  walking.  Ilow  envious  would 
the  stay-at  home  friends  of  the  traveller  feel  when  he  re- 
turned to  Eugland,  invigorated  by  the  bracing  but  windless 
climate,  and  his  portmanteau  crammed  with  negatives  of 
white  and  sunny  valleys,  and  ice  scenery  of  varied  and 
wondrous  beauty  ! 


THE  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  IMAGE  DURING 
DEVELOPMENT. 

1SY  F.  C.  BEACH.* 

Those  who  commence  the  practice  of  photography  are  frequently 
puzzled  over  the  problem  of  the  proper  development  of  the  plate, 
and  such  questions  as  “ How  am  I to  tell  when  the  development 
is  complete  ? ’’  “What  is  the  proper  time  to  stop?”  “How 


A VIEW  FBOM  WIESES. 


am  I to  judge  when  the  details  are  fully  out,  and  to  know  when 
the  plate  has  sufficient  density  ?”  are  heard  on  every  side. 

With  a view  to  enlighten  those  who  are  in  need  of  information 
on  these  questions,  I will  relate  the  manner  of  working  which  I 
have  adopted,  knowing  that  it  is  not  perfect,  but  at  the  same 
time  I have  reason  to  believe  it  may  be  of  some  benefit  By  j 


consulting  the  various  guide  books  relating  to  photography 
much  useful  information  can  be  obtained  regarding  develop- 
ment ; but  how  is  a person  who  never  saw  a plate  developed 
going  to  know  when  to  stop  ? He  is  told,  as  soon  as  the  details 
appaer  well  out,  then  to  stop  ; but  he  cannot  judge  correctly  on 

• Read  before  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York. 
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this  point  until  he  has  developed  and  lost  several  plates.  To 
his  mind  the  details  might  be  out  with  the  shadows  all  white, 
or  the  entire  plate  might  be  dark  brown,  and  the  film  one  mass 
of  fog.  Either  case  could  consistently  occur,  and  he  not  be  the 
wiser  whether  they  were  right  or  not.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me 
the  study  of  the  appearauce  of  the  image  during  development  is 
of  special  importance  to  beginners,  and  more  specific  details  re- 
garding it  should  be  put  in  our  guide  books.  Experience  is 
conceded  to  be  the  best  book.  At  the  same  time  it  is  possible 
to  give  certain  prominent  hints,  which  are  sure  to  be  useful  to 
anyone. 

Having  been  accustomed  to  develop,  some  years  ago,  under  a 
liberal  quantity  of  yellow  daylight,  when  using  the  wet  process, 
and  then  experiencing  no  trouble  whatever  in  quickly  flashing 
out  the  image  under  the  old  iron  developer,  I was  naturally 
cautious  when  I was  told  that  the  new  gelatine  plate  would  fog 
under  that  brilliant  light,  and  that  the  development  must  be 
carefully  watched,  and  certain  strict  injunctions  about  admitting 
white  light  through  crevices  of  doors,  Ac.,  te  heeded.  Sj  I 
obtained  some  of  Carbutt’s  ruby  paper  and  covered  it  very  care- 
fully over  my  yellow  window.  I was  then  working  under  a great 
abundance  of  diffused  red  light,  which,  according  to  some  of  the 
latest  experiments,  must  have  been  quite  non-actinic,  coming, 
as  it  did,  through  yellow-red  combined. 

To  take  the  exposed  plate  out  from  the  holder,  lay  it  in  the 
tray  (for  I had  always  developed  the  wet  plate  by  holding  it  at 
one  corner  with  my  hand),  and  pour  on  the  prepared  developer 
of  iron  and  oxalate,  seemed  novel  to  me  at  that  time.  I soon 
found  patience  was  a piime  necessity,  and  after  waiting  for  five 
minutes  the  image  commenced  to  appear.  I imagined  the  ex 
posure  had  been  too  short — that  I had  overrated  the  supposed 
extraordinary  speed  of  the  plate — hence  I added  more  iron. 

But  when  I had  the  plate  well  developed,  the  question  arose, 
“ How  am  I to  tell  as  to  its  density  ? ” The  ordinary  advice  is  t > 
hold  it  up  to  a lamp  and  look  through  it,  but  I was  using  ruby 
daylight,  and  had  no  need  of  it,  and  I found  it  impossible  to 
look  through  the  plate  ; hence  1 was  all  at  sea  as  to  density,  and 
only  judged  from  the  surface  opaqueness  of  the  blacks,  or  what 
is  commonly  termed  high-lights,  that  it  would  be  right  after 
fixing.  And  here  comes  another  uncertain  element  in  gelatine 
plates:  if  the  development  has  been  too  short,  the  plate  will  fix 
out  too  thin,  and  the  supposed  intensity  will  disappear.  How 
must  we  develop  to  know  when  the  plate  will  fix  out  right? 
One  person  will  tell  you,  continue  the  development  until  you 
can  see  a greater  portion  of  the  image  on  the  back  of  the  film, 
when  you  look  at  it  by  reflected  light  on  the  glass  side. 

I have  found  this  a very  good  guide  in  many  cases,  even 
superior  to  looking  through  by  transmitted  artificial  light.,  for 
you  are  certain  then  that  every  portion  of  the  film  that  has  been 
aflected  by  the  actinic  light  has  been  acted  upon  by  the  deve- 
loper, and  will  remain  after  the  plate  comes  out  of  the  fixing 
bath. 

You  ask  : “ When  this  condition  is  reached,  what  is  the  sur- 
face appearance  of  the  film  ? ” In  a majority  of  cases,  if  pyro 
is  used  as  a developer — which  is  what  1 advise — the  film  will 
have  a slaty-brown  colour  all  over,  not  quite  as  dark  in  the  deep 
shadows  as  in  the  other  portion,  but  it  will  be  perceptible  to  the 
eye.  Furthermore,  the  unexposed  edges  of  the  plates  behind  the 
rabbet  of  the  holder  will  perhaps  be  a very  light  brown.  Much 
depends  upon  the  length  of  development  as  to  this,  and  the 
quality  of  the  plate.  Ordinarily  the  edges  should  remain  white 
throughout  development,  but  when  they  do  slightly  turn,  you 
need  not  fear  but  w hat  you  will  turn  out  a handsome,  clear  nega- 
tive. 

Another  will  say  : “ You  cannot  judge  this  plate  by  looking 
at  the  back.”  When  the  whole  surface  of  the  film  is  well 
brought  out,  development  should  cease,  though  it  appears  all 
white  on  the  back.  I have  had  plates  of  which  this  statement 
was  true,  and  have  found  them  more  difficult  to  judge  by  re- 
flected light,  regarding  their  density’,  than  any  other.  Viewing 
by  transmitted  artificial  light  is  here  a necessity’,  and  is  the  only 
way  to  tell  when  the  development  has  been  carried  far  enough. 

By  holding  the  negative  up  to  a certain  standard  oil  or  gas 
lamp,  distant  about  three  inches,  for  a moment,  the  eye  can 
quickly  judge  whether  there  is  any  solid  detail  in  the  shadows, 
or  sufficient  opaqueness  in  the  high -lights.  And  for  anyone 
using  a brand  of  thickly -coated  plates,  where  profuse  ruby 
daylight  is  preferre  1 dming  development,  I would  advise  the 
employment  of  a lamp  which  could  be  kept  burning  low,  and 
turned  up  only  as  you  wished  to  examine  the  state  of  the  nega- 
tive. 
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By  this  means  you  can  familiarize  yourself  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  plate  in  the  different  stages  of  development,  and  soon 
learn  when  to  stop. 

One  manufacturer  has  told  me  to  continue  the  development, 
in  using  his  plates,  until  the  white  rabbet  edges  of  the  plate 
commenced  to  turn  slightly,  reasoning  that  all  the  detail  that  it 
was  possible  to  bring  out  was  out  at  that  stage,  regardless  of  the 
appearance  of  the  back  of  the  film.  I found  this  a good  guide, 
but  by  continuing  the  development  further,  though  the  surface 
appeared  quite  dark,  I obtained  a negative  more  dense,  and  just 
as  clear. 

It  takes  some  experience  to  tell  by  the  ruby  light,  as  it  is 
reflected  upon  the  negative  in  the  developing  tray,  whether  the 
details  fully  appear  on  the  surface,  for  the  reason  that  the  light 
itself  is  so  poor  in  illuminating  power.  Consequently,  be- 
ginners are  often  deceived. 

The  moment  the  prominent  objects  appear  to  be  fully  out,  the 
plate  is  at  once  removed,  and,  after  fixing,  the  operator  is  dis- 
appointed at  findiogsomuch  that  is  missing.  My  experience  is  that 
it  isbetter  tohavethe  imageappear  at  least  one- third  darker  by  the 
ruby  light  than  you  think  it  ought  to,  in  order  to  secure  a good 
negative  afterwards.  Sometimes  we  are  deceived  by  the  appa- 
rent turning  of  the  rabbet  lines  on  the  edges,  which  is  really 
due  to  the  reflection  of  the  red  light  from  the  sensitive  film,  anil 
to  the  red  colour  of  the  developer.  In  the  development  of  paper 
negatives,  it  seems  to  be  much  easier  to  tell  by  the  surface 
appearance  when  it  is  time  to  stop,  for  we  have  a white  back- 
ground, as  it  were,  similar  to  the  effect  of  a ground  or  opal  glass 
behind  a transparency,  which  tends  to  bring  out  more  the  deli- 
cate details  in  the  shadows,  causing  them  to  be  more  easily  seen 
than  with  the  ordinary  plate.  Furthermore,  the  coating  of  the 
sensitive  film  on  the  paper  is  thinner  than  that  usually  put  on 
the  glass,  and  as  the  developer  acts  upon  both  sides  of  the  film 
at  once,  through  the  paper  on  one  side  and  direct  on  the  other, 
a considerable  portion  of  the  prominent  details  of  the  picture 
can  be  seen  by  looking  upon  the  back  of  the  paper  by  reflected 
light  wheu  the  development  is  completed.  The  developer  also 
acts  very  evenly  upou  the  paper.  There  is  no  danger  of  air- 
bells  or  frilling,  and  it  is  remarkable  with  what  ease  and  safety 
from  four  to  half  a dozen  or  more  negatives  can  be  developed  in 
one  tray,  with  one  developer  at  a time. 

Supposing  from  ten  to  fifteen  instantaneous  exposures  have 
been  made  iu  one  day,  and  it  is  desired  to  develop  them  rapidly. 
Cut  oil'  half  a-dozen  sheets  at  a time,  and  immerse  them  one  by 
one  over  each  other  in  a pan  of  water  ; then  turn  the  film  side 
up,  drain  off  the  water,  and  pour  on  the  developer,  weak  in  the 
alkali,  increasing  it  by  degrees  until  the  development  starts. 
You  have  the  whole  matter  then  under  your  control,  and  can 
examine  each  negative  as  leisurely  as  if  you  were  toning,  and 
you  have  plenty  of  time  to  manipulate  the  developer  to  obtain 
any  effects  you  desire.  It  was  not  until  I actually  tried  it,  that 
I realized  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  be  obtained  in  develop- 
ing these  paper  negatives. 

I made  three  successive  exposures  on  the  same  object,  using 
the  smallest  stop,  giving  exposures  of  five,  ten,  and  twenty 
seconds,  developing  all  in  one  developer  in  one  tray.  I com- 
menced by  using  a small  amount  of  alkali,  and  when  the  twenty 
second  negative  was  finished,  I added  more  alkali,  and  brought 
up  the  other  two  to  good  density.  I was  therefore  surprised 
and  delighted  to  notice  the  latitude  allowable.  Paper  nega- 
tives can  be  dried  very  easily,  so  as  to  leave  as  smooth  a surface 
as  glass,  after  the  hypo  has  been  eliminated,  by  first  putting  a 
drop  of  any  kind  of  oil  on  the  glass,  and  apparently  rubbing  it 
off  clean  with  a piece  of  cloth  or  paper,  then  laying  upon  this 
prepared  surface,  face  down,  the  negative,  pressing  out  the  air- 
bells  with  the  finger,  or  squeezeeiug  the  back  with  a velvet 
rubber  squeezee,  leaving  the  negative  to  dry.  Iu  place  of  glass, 
hard  rubber  can  be  used  without  oil. 

Both  sides  of  the  glass  or  rubber  can  be  utilized.  When  dry, 
the  negative  is  seized  atone  corner  with  the  fingers,  and  pulled 
or  peeled  off  the  glass.  It  presents  a beautiful  polished  surface, 
which  will  remain  until  the  paper  is  either  oiled  or  mouuted.  I 
have  one  or  two  specimens  to  show  you. 

1 have  recently  experimented  further  with  developing  by  two 
solutions.  I put  two  plates  in  a solution  of  pyro,  four  grains 
to  the  ounce,  for  three  minutes,  then  poured  it  hack  into  the 
graduate,  putting  on  the  alkali.  When  the  development  was 
complete,  the  plate  was  too  thin  in  the  high-lights,  so  I poured 
off  the  alkali,  washed  the  plates  with  water,  and  put  on  the 
original  pyro  solution,  strengthened  up  to  about  eight  grains  to 
the  ounce.  I simply  let  the  plctes  soak  iu  this  pyro  solution 
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for  half  an  hour,  and,  to  my  surprise,  their  density  had  greatly 
increased,  and  I obtained  two  soft,  clear  negatives. 

This  experiment  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that,  iu  develop- 
ing with  two  solutions,  it  is  better  to  soak  the  negatives  for  two 
or  three  minutes  in  a very  strong  pyro  solution — as  much  as 
twelve  grains  to  the  ounce — than  a weaker  one. 

But  in  case  sufficient  density  is  not  obtained  after  the  alkali 
has  acted  iu  bringing  out  the  image,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  it  can  be  produced,  without  in  the  least  fogging  the 
plate,  by  simply  soaking  the  latter  for  a long  time  afterwards  in 
the  pyro  solution. 

We  thus  have  a means,  perfectly  under  control,  of  improving 
the  negative  and  rectifying  any  errors  which  might  have  been 
made  during  the  first  part  of  the  development. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  development  of  the  negative 
is  to  me,  as  I know  it  must  be  t>  every  sincere  amateur,  the  most 
fascinating  part  of  our  work.  Under,  or  too  short,  development 
is  usually  the  difficulty  beginners  have  to  contend  with.  My  ad- 
vice to  them  is,  commence  with  a weak  alkali  solution,  increase 
it  as  is  necessary,  and  take  plenty  of  time  t.o  bring  out  the  pic- 
ture ; you  will  then,  allowing  that  the  exposures  have  been 
within  bounds,  undoubtedly  succeed. 
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Baths  in  General  and  Washing  Troughs. 

There  are  a few  matters  worthy  of  notice,  in  addition  to 
the  details  given  in  the  preceding  section. 

Baths  have  been  construct  il  of  a vaiiety  of  mateiiils. 
Daguerre  and  Niepce  (see  M.  Berry,  August  14th,  1839) 
used  tinned  copper  traya  in  the  preparation  of  Daguerreo- 
types. Wooden  baths,  but  with  glass  bottoms,  are  de- 
scribed by  J.  P.  Bourquin  (January  18tb,  1884),  and  1J. 
A.  le  Cornpte  de  Fontainemoreau  (April  7th,  1854)  talks 
of  an  apparatus  “of  pans  with  edges  perfectly  Hush,  icst- 
ing  on  a plate  of  glass,”  for  treating  paper  with  liquids 
“ by  absence  of  any  intervening  atmosphere,  light,  dust, 
&c.”  Gutta-percha  was  used  at  an  early  date,  and  J. 
Knight  (April  Gth,  1861)  uses  thin  gutta-percha  covered 
with  paper,  fabric,  or  other  material,  and  so  gains  in 
economy  and  durability. 

The  U3e  of  yellow  or  orange  glass,  in  connection  with 
baths,  is  referred  to  by  many  inventors,  the  coloured  glass 
being  as  eye-pieces,  a slidiug-cover,  bottom  as  well  as  top, 
&c  , to  enable  development  to  be  performed  in  daylight. 
J.  Burnell  (April  9th,  1857)  appears  to  be  the  first  who 
registered  this  idea,  though  a box,  looked  into  through 
yellow  glass  windows,  had  been  used  before  then. 

L.  J.  M.  Daguerre  and  J.  I.  Niepce  (M.  Betry,  August 
14th,  1839)  uses  a hook  of  tinned  copper  to  raise  the  plate 
out  of  the  bath.  J.  P.  Bourquin  (January  18th,  1854,) 
stands  his  baths  ou  levelling-screws  ; and  P.  I.  A.  Gaudiu 
(July  13tb,  1855)  has  an  outer  case  or  jacket  to  contain 
warm  or  cold  water,  to  keep  the  bath  at  the  mo3t  favour- 
able temperature. 

A bath  rockel  by  machinery,  in  one  or  other  of  the 
usual  methods, is  described  by  If.  L.  D.  Marsden  (Decem- 
ber 4th,  1868),  and  gradually  leads  us  to  consider  washing- 
troughs  ; that  is,  apparatuses  for  washing  negatives  or 
prints,  that  are  not  mere  vessels  or  baths. 

J.  Garnett  (April  11th,  1862)  has  a box  with  a perforated 
top  and  bottom,  and  divisions  for  different  sized  priuts. 
This  is  submerged  in  a vessel  of  water,  and  worked  up 
and  down  therein  by  a handle  or  otherwise.  Various 
forms  of  centrifugal  apparatuses  are  described  by  J.  E. 
Grisdale  (August  23r.l,  1864).  ihe  priuts  are  secured 
rouud  the  surface  of  a drum  in  piles,  the  individuals  being 
separated  by  layers  of  wire  gauze  or  pieces  of  fabric,  and 
the  whole  is  alternately  wetted,  and  dried  centrifugally. 
The  drum  revolves  in  a trough.  A disc  may  bemused 
instead  of  a drum.  T.  lleissig,  for  W.  Reissig  (March  10th, 


1865),  also  drives  out  the  washing  water  ceutrifugally,  but 
uses  a folding  fran.e  or  cage,  “ covered  with  lattice  work,1' 
within  which  the  priuts  are  confined.  J.  Beckett  (Septem- 
ber 16th,  1872)  tones,  fixes,  and  washes  prints  by  secuiing 
them  with  elastic  bands  ou  to  a cylinder  that  revolves  iu 
a trough  containing  the  required  liquid  or  solution.  Thus 
the  prints  alternately  dip  into  and  out  of  the  liquid. 

Enlarging  Cameras. 

Just  as  a reduction  of  a picture  is  obtained  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  as  understood  by  the  expression  “photograph- 
ing it,”  so  an  enlargement  may  be  obtained  if  the  thing 
photographed  is  brought  near  to  the  camera,  and  the  sensi- 
tive surface  moved  sufficiently  far  from  the  lens.  This,  the 
simplestraethod,  isstillin  use,  and  was  referred  to  more  than 
four  years  before  the  “solar  camera”  of  YVoodwad  was 
described.  J.  Brett  (July  8ch,  1853)  very  curtly  describes 
such  an  apparatus  fer  producing  positive  pictures  on 
sensitive  surfaces.  P.  C.  Stortz  (October  23rd,  1858) 
mounts  the  negative  or  positive  transparency  in  the  open 
back  of  a camera  in  daylight,  and  points  the  lens  into  the 
dark  room.  The  magnified  image  is  received  on  a suitable 
surface,  supported  on  an  easel,  but  this  surface  is  not 
sensitive;  the  image  is  gone  over  with  indiau-ink,  chalk, 
or  pigment.  E.  Edwards  (March  23rd,  1867)  uses  two 
cameras,  front  to  front,  and  supports  the  negative  in  the 
open  back  of  one  of  them.  The  back  of  ihe  other  camera 
is  for  the  sensitive  surface.  J.  Simpson  (May  25th,  1867) 
has  an  ordinary  dark-slide  at  the  wide  end  of  a telescopic 
conical  tube  for  the  sensitive  surface,  otherwise  his  ar- 
rangement is  like  the  previous  one.  J.  Petrzy waDki  (June 
7th,  1867)  uses  a box  adjustable  like  a sliding-body  camera. 
The  negative  and  sensitive  surface  occupy  opposite  ends, 
and  the  lens  between  is  supported  ou  a sliding  platform. 
Three  lamps,  with  reflectors,  illuminate  the  negative.  \V. 
Morgan-Brown  for  J.  H.  Hermagis  (March  13tb,  1875) 
describes  the  use  of  a folding,  wooden-bodied,  portable 
camera,  for  enlarging,  by  fixing  the  negative  in  the 
ground-glass  slide,  and  supporting  the  sensitive  surface 
on  a separate  screeD. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  methods  just  detailed  is  the 
difficulty  of  getting  the  negative  evenly  lighted,  the  conse- 
quent need  of  an  illuminated  surface,  and  the  uselessness 
of  direct  sunlight  or  any  other  powerful  light  for  the 
operation.  By  such  methods  it  is  therefore  practically 
impossible  to  print  enlargements  on  ordinary  albumenized 
paper.  The  use  of  a condenser  between  the  light  and  the 
negative  overcomes  this  difficulty,  and  enables  one  to  use 
the  sun  or  an  electric  light  by  causing  convergence  of 
their  diverging  rays.  A.  V.  Newton,  for  D.  A.  Woodward 
(September  22nd,  1857),  describes  an  apparatus  consisting 
of  a reflector,  which  directs  the  sun’s  rays  through  a hole 
in  a darkened  room  on  to  a condenser,  and  thence  through 
the  negative,  which  gives  an  enlarged  image  by  means  of 
an  ordinary  photographic  objective.  The  objective  and 
the  negative  are  adjustable  by  racks  and  pinions.  T.  A. 
le  Cornpte  de  Fontainemoreau,  for  A.  Liebert  and  J. 
Lafon-Saint-Cyr  (February  lltb,  1864),  gives  a similar 
arrangement,  but  without  the  reflector ; and  the  various 
parts  are  all  enclosed  within  a taper  case,  which  is  mounted, 
so  that  the  condenser  can  easily  be  kept  always  pointing 
to  the  sun.  The  condenser  is  an  achromatic  combination 
with  separated  components,  aud  will  be  included  in  the 
section  on  Lenses.  A heliostat  may  be  used  with  the  appa- 
ratus. 11.  A.  Bonneville,  for  D.  C.  E.  van  Monckhoven 
(April  2lst,  1864),  describes  an  enlarging  camera  of  the 
sort  under  consideration,  but  the  novelty  lies  in  the  lenses 
used.  F.  H.  \Yrarlich  and  J.  W.  T.  Cadett  (November 
21st,  1877)  use  an  apparatus  like  a magic  lantern,  with  an 
electric  light,  and  if  Decessaty  the  transparency  may  be 
cooled  by  water  circulating  around  it.  The  condensers 
also  are  kept  cool  by  water.  F.  H.  YVarlich  (May  21st, 
1880)  has  three  enlarging  apparatuses  round  one  electric 
light.  The  moveable  parts  are  worked  to  and  fro  ou 
travelling  tables  by  racks  aud  pinions. 
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A.  Browne,  for  P.  A.  Despaquis  (March  31,  1873),  gives 
a method  for  perfecting  enlargements  by  receiving  the 
image  on  a ground  glass  screen,  touching  up  this  image, 
and  then  exposing  the  sensitive  surface  close  behind  the 
screen.  C.  L.  van  Tenac  (July  7,  1873)  describes  an 
amusing  invention,  which  projects  images  at  six  yards  with 
a magnification  of  512,000  times  ! He  says  it  is  “a useful 
object,  either  for  distraction  or  work.”  This  “night 
microscope  ” is  an  arrangement  of  reflectors  and  lenses 
that  fits  on  to  the  chimney  of  an  ordinary  lamp,  or  two 
lamps  may  be  used.  The  enlarged  image  may  be  received 
on  a sensitive  surface,  &c.,  &c.  A lai’ge  apparatus  with 
mirrors  is  described  by  W.  F.  Humphries,  for  J.  Thom 
(August  21,1878),  which  projects  enlarged  images  of  opaque 
objects — pictures,  for  instance — either  direct  or  reversed, 
aud  is  used  with  daylight  or  artificial  light. 


Juries. 

Those  who  have  to  tone  many  prints,  and  wish  to  turn 
them  out  without  much  variation  in  tone,  may  do  well  to 
adopt  a plan  which  we  saw  in  operation  at  the  printing 
works  of  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company. 

An  opaque  blind  hangs  so  as  to  screen  the  eyes  of  the 
operator  from  all  direct  light,  and,  moreover,  this  screen 
is  so  placed  as  to  shade  about  one-third  of  the  slate  tank 


in  which  is  the  toning  solution.  The  toning  is  invariably 
dono  by  gaslight.  In  reply  to  a question,  the  toner  in- 
formed us  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  such  a 
uniform  tone  by  working  in  daylight,  aud  that  when  a 
slate  tank  is  used,  the  strain  on  the  eyes  is  far  less  than  if 
a white  dish  _were  used. 

At  the  same  works,  the  Woodbury  type  process  is 
canried  on  with  very  great  success,  and  economy  of  labour. 
It  has  often  surprised  us  that  there  are  so  few  firms  in  the 
country  who  do  large  orders  by  the  Woodburytype 
method. 


As  a curious  example  of  what  is  possible  in  the  way  of 
instantaneous  photography,  La  Nature  reproduces  a photo- 
graph of  M.  Lumiere  in  which  a man  is  shown  in  the  act 
of  dashing  the  contents  of  a pail  of  water  against  a wall. 
The  water  spray  is  sharply  defined,  the  exposure  having 
been  about  one  three-hundredth  of  a second. 


Photographers’  exaggerations  are,  as  a rule,  far  behind 
those  which  the  angler  tells  on  hi3  return  from  fishing 
expeditions  ; but  that  photographic  amateur  who  describes 
the  opening  of  hi3  slide  in  full  daylight,  and  the  subsequent 
exposure  in  the  camera  of  the  plate,  must  excuse  us  if  our 
belief  stops  at  this  point,  and  refuses  to  follow  him  as  far  as 
the  development  and  the  production  of  good  negatives. 

The  good  luck  which,  as  arule,  attends  the  photographer 
when  he  chances  to  find  himself  in  a court  of  law  has 
deserted  a Stockton  professional,  who  was  summoned  by  a 
lady  for  the  return  of  money  paid  into  a portrait  club,  on 
the  ground  that  the  photograph  of  her  husband  was  not 
like  him.  It  seems  that  the  portrait  in  question  was  a 
coloured  enlargement,  and  that  somehow,  in  the  course  of 
production,  a squint  was  imported  into  one  of  the  eyes, 
whereas  no  squint  was  apparent  in  the  original.  We  learn 
from  a report  which  appeared  in  the  Globe  that  the  verdict 
was  given  against  the  photographer,  who  was  ordered  to 
refund  twenty-two  shillings,  aud  pay  the  costs  ; but  there 
are  one  or  two  points  which  we  should  like  to  see  cleared 
up.  We  do  not  understand  why  the  wife  proceeded 
against  the  photographer  and  not  the  husband,  unless  in- 
deed the  wife  considered  herself  specially  aggrieved  by  the 
imputation  that  she  possessed  a squinting  husband.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know,  too,  how  the  judge  decided. 
Did  the  husband  present  himself  in  the  witness  box  aud 
submit  to  the  scrutiny  of  His  Honour  in  respect  to  his 
alleged  obliquity  of  vision  l What  defence  also  did  the 
photographer  make  ? Why  did  not  he  contend  that  the 
camera  had  done  its  work  well,  but  that  the  fault  lay  with 
the  colourist,  whose  brush  had  erred  ? Perhaps  he  did  so 
argue,  and  if  his  contention  be  right,  has  he  not  a remedy 
against  the  artist  1 Bat  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  a 
dangerous  precedent  has  been  set  up  ; aud  if  photographers 
who  go  in  for  portraits  are  expected  to  please  their  sitters, 
the  relatives,  aud  their  friends  in  every  case,  an  impossible 
task  is  set  them. 

By  the  way,  the  Globe,  in  a comment  on  the  case,  sup- 
poses the  portrait  club  to  be  “ an  institution  more  or  less 
resembling  a goose  club.”  Does  our  contemporary  really 
imagine  there  is  any  analogy,  so  far  as  procedure  is  con- 
cerned, between  the  two,  or  is  the  comparison  with  malice 
prepense  ? 


The  Admiralty  are  progressing.  They  have  just  dis- 
covered that  photography  might  be  useful — a fact  that  has 
long  been  patent  to  the  military  authorities.  They  have 
started  with  the  notion  that  commissioned  ships  when 
completely  fitted  out  should  be  photographed,  and  they 
suggest,  in  a circular  sent  to  the  superintendents  of  the 
various  dockyards,  that  “ a general  broadside  view,  a view 
from  forward,  and  a view  from  aft  of  each  ship  should  be 
taken  before  any  vessel  leaves  a Government  fort.”  The 
superintendents  are  requested  to  report  whether  the  sug- 
gestion can  be  conveniently  carried  out.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  before  the  superintendents  report  they  will  call  in  the 
assistance  of  an  expert.  We  are  not  aware  that  any 
government  dockyard  possesses  what  it  should  possess — 
namely,  a photographic  staff. 
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The  conclusion  which  Mr.  Rmyard,  the  well-known 
astronomer,  has  arrived  at— namely,  that  the  photgraphic 
plate  is  much  less  sensitive  than  the  eye  for  detecting 
small  differencss  in  illumination,  will,  we  are  incliued  to 
think,  be  disputed  by  many.  Mr.  Ranyard’s  experiments, 
which  he  detailed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  R >yal  Astro- 
nomical Society,  consisted  in  placiug)  plates  by  various 
linkers  in  dark  slides,  and  exposing  them  in  steps  by  with- 
drawing the  shutters  at  intervals  of  seven  and  a half 
seconds.  He  found  that  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances no  difference  in  tint  after  development  could 
be  detected  after  the  nineteenth  step,  while  with  some  of 
the  common  plates,  all  difference  of  tiut  was  lost  at  the 
sixth  step.  Mr.  Rmyard  was  therefore  of  opinion  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  photographing  the  corona  under 
ordinary  daylight  conditions,  as  he  did  not  thiuk  the  corona 
acted  much  more  intensely  on  the  photographic  plate  than 
ordinary  sunlight.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  both  Captain 
Abney  and  Mr.  Common  appear  to  dispute  Mr.  Ranyard’s 
inferences ; and,  indeed,  as  no  standard  of  vision,  either 
as  to  accuracy  or  delicacy  of  perception,  cau  be  established, 
it  is  dillicuJt  to  see  how  a comparison  is  to  be  instituted 
between  a mechanical  process  like  photography,  and  physi- 
cal conditions,  which  are  rarely  alike  in  any  two  persons, 
and  are  also  subject  to  variations  in  the  same  person, 
according  to  health  and  temperament. 


Dr.  Waugh  has  just  described  in  the  Lancet  two  very 
serious  cases  of  poisoning  by  bichromate  of  potash.  The 
first  case  was  that  of  a French  polisher  who  swallowed 
half-an-ounce  of  the  salt  (which  is  largely  used  in  this 
trade  as  a staining  agent)  in  solution.  An  emetic  of 
mustard  and  water  was  administered  withiu  five  minutes, 
and  this  saved  his  life.  The  second  case  was  that  of  a 
woman  who  took  a similar  quantity,  and  died  in  great 
agony  fifty  minutes  afterwards.  Only  eight  such  cases 
have  been  previously  recorded.  As  bichromate  of  potash 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Poisons  Act,  and  as  it  is  now  in 
common  use  for  electrical  purposes  and  in  photography,  it 
is  well  to  note  its  very  dangerous  properties. 


Lieut.  Greely’s  narrative  of  Arctic  exploration  will  be 
published  in  January  by  Messrs.  Bentley.  It  will  include 
100  illustrations,  mostly  engraved  from  the  photographs 
taken  by  the  daring  operator  who  accompanied  the 
American  party.  The  negatives  came  back,  but  not  the 
man  who  took  them. 


Photographers  aud  tourists  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  the 
mighty  rock  called  the  Buckstone,  which  fell  from  its  perch 
in  the  Wye  Valley  last  June,  has  been  replaced.  The  cost 
of  doing  so  was  about  ,£500. 

In  the  new  House  of  Commons,  science  will  be  well  re- 
presented by  Sir  J.  Lubbock  (Loudon  University),  Sir  H. 
Roscoe  (the  only  Liberal  who  was  elected  for  Manchester, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Owen’s  College),  Sir  E. 
Reed  (Cardiff),  and  Dr.  B.  Foster  (Chester),  who  is  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine  in  (Jueen’s  College,  Birmingham. 


The  Lords,  however,  are  not  going  to  be  behindhand  in 
matters  scientific.  Setting  aside  Lord  Rayleigh,  who  was 
Seuior  Wrangler,  and  has  recently  presided  over  the 
British  Association,  we  hear  that  Lord  Salisbury  intends 
soon  to  publish  in  one  of  the  magazines  the  results  of 
some  recent  discoveries  he  has  made  in  chemical  analysis. 


W.  S.  Gilbert  turns  photography  to  novel  aud  dramatic 
account  in  the  phort  but  effective  “ Story  of  a Dry  Plate  ” 
(page  828)  he  tells  this  Christmas.  The  nature  of  his  tale  is 
briefly  this.  A young  fellow  falls  deeply  in  love  with  a girl 
on  board  a P.  and  0.  steamer  ; becomes  her  accepted  lover, 
and  having  a camera  with  him,  photographs  her  during  the 
voyage  on  a dry  plate,  which,  as  he  can  find  no  conveni- 
ently dark  place  for  its  development,  he  puts  carefully  by 
for  future  manipulation.  In  due  time  the  steamer  arrives 
at  the  Far  East ; he  parts  from  his  fiancee , and  on  returning 
to  England,  after  a year  or  two  of  vicissitude,  is  horrified 
to  hear  of  her  shipwreck  aud  death.  Suddenly  he  bethinks 
him  of  his  dry  plate  taken  long  ago,  and  now  the  only  link 
between  him  anl  his  lost  love. 


Then,  in  a powerfully  written  passage,  Mr.  Gilbert  de- 
scribes the  eager  anxiety  and  feverish  caution  with  which 
the  hero  of  the  tile  proceeds  to  shut  himself  in  a darkened 
room,  and  to  effect  what  seems  to  him  well-nigh  like  calling 
the  dead  back  to  life.  With  true  dramatic  art  he  is  made 
to  narrate  the  progress  of  the  development,  and  how  at 
length,  as  every  feature  he  had  learned  to  love  slowly  ap- 
pears on  the  plate,  the  door  is  excitedly  opened,  his  valet 
rushes  in,  and  ere  he  can  hotly  upbraid  him  for  the 
irreparable  mischief  he  has  done,  tells  him  the  happy  news 
that  his  fiancee  was  saved  by  a passing  vessel  from  the 
wreck,  and  is  alive  and  well  in  London  waiting  to  receive 
him.  The  story  is  very  brief,  but,  like  all  that  W.  S.  Gil- 
bert writes,  it  is  distinctly  original,  whilst  its  purely 
technical  photographic  details  are  given  with  an  accuracy 
which  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  author  of  the  Mikado  is 
himself  an  amateur  photographer.  Bs  this  as  it  may,  he 
has  certainly  made  a very  interesting  sketch  out  of  his 
“ Dry  Plate.” 


patent  inttUiflcna. 

Specifications  Published  during  the  Week. 

976.  Alfred  PuMi'micir,  of  Stanhope  Street,  Birmingham,  iu 
the  County  of  Warwick,  Manufacturer,  for  “ Improvements  in 
tripods  for  photographic  purposes,  applicable  also  to  other 
similar  use3. — Dated  23rd  January,  1885. 

The  patentee  says  • 

My  invention  has  for  its  object  improvements  in  tripods  for 
photographic  purposes,  applicable  also  to  other  purposes,  by 
which  means  collapsing  or  telescope  tripods  are  made  much 
more  secure  than  formerly. 

I make  my  tripod  legs  from  several  pieces  of  metal  or  other 
tubing,  and  I form,  at  the  ends  of  each  length,  either  at  the 
outside  or  the  inside,  a screw  which  may  be  put  in  as  a bush,  or 
it  may  be  formed  in  the  body  of  the  tube  itself — that  is,  one 
end  of  the  tube  has  a spigot  thread,  aud  the  other  a corre- 
sponding socket  thread,  so  that  one  will  screw  into  the  other 
easily,  and  such  threads  are  better  of  a coarse  kind.  When  the 
inside  spigots  and  the  inside  of  the  sockets  are  screwed,  the 
lengths  will  collapse  or  telescope  into  a closer  compass  than 
when  screwed  outside,  because,  iu  the  latter  case,  there  would 
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be  a collar  outside,  and  the  tubes  must  be  reversed  in  pa. king 
them  into  one  another.  These  tripods,  so  secured  at  the  points, 
offer  considerable  advantages  in  bearing  more  weight  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size,  and  in  their  general  firmness  and  stability. 
It  will  be  seen  that  these  legs  are  suitable  for  many  pit’ poses 
besides  photography. 

1120.  Frederick  Woodward  Branson,  of  Leeds,  in  the  County 
of  York,  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  for  “Improvements  in 
the  construction  of  photographic  cameras.” — Dated  26th 
January,  1885. 

The  Patentee  says — 

The  object  of  my  improvements  is  to  provide  a more  con- 
venient arrangement  of  adjusting  photographic  cameras  for 
focussing  purposes.  For  this  purpose  I provide  within  the  base 
board  thereof  a frame,  fitted  so  as  to  slide  longitudinally  there- 
in. This  frame  is  moved  outwards  or  inwards  by  a pinion  actu- 
ated by  the  operator  and  gearing  into  the  rack  under  the  afore- 
said framework.  By  sliding  the  framework  outwards  an  ex- 
tension of  base  is  provided.  Above  this  framework  the  expand- 
ing portion  of  the  photographic  camera  is  placed.  On  the  upper 
surface  of  the  framework  is  provided  another  rack,  into  which 
is  geared  a pinion  mounted  in  beariugs  applied  below  the  body 
of  the  camera.  By  this  arrangement  of  rack  and  pinion  the 
operator  may  expand  or  contract  the  photographic  camera  for 
focussing  purposes. 

Patents  Granted  in  America. 

331,885. — John  H.  Durham,  Chicago,  111.,  nssigner  of  on?-half 
to  Lawrence  C.  Moore,  same  place,  for  “ Snipping-cise  for 
photographic  dry  plates.” — Filed  May  29,  1885.  (No  model.) 
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Claims. — 1.  A shipping  case  or  box  for  photographic  dry- 
platcs  provided  with  a series  of  adjustable  separators  permanently 
supported  within  the  box,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purposes 
specified. 

2.  The  combination,  with  the  box  or  case,  of  back  pieces 
attached  to  its  edges,  and  separator-strips  adjustably  mounted  on 
the  back  pieces,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purposes  specified. 

3 The  combination,  with  the  box  A,  of  the  back  pieces,  n1 
undercut  at  their  ends,  and  the  separating  strips  a,  having 
recesses  a3,  to  receive  the  back  pieces,  a',  upon  which  the  strips 
are  adjustably  mounted,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purposes 
specified. 

331.148.  George  H.  Ripley,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  assignor  to  the 
Scovill  Manufacturing  Company,  Waterbury,  Conn.  “Photo- 
graphic camera.”  Filed  March  6th,  1885.  (No  model.) 
Claim. — In  a photographic  camera,  the  combination  of  a base- 
frame,  an  upright  frame,  B,  erected  thereon,  and  provided  with 
lips  d’ d1,  a back  piece  adjustable  along  the  base-frame  toward 
and  from  said  upright  frame  B,  a body-section,  C,  extending 
from  the  back  piece  to  the  upright  frame  B,  a front  piece  ad- 
justable along  the  base-frame  toward  and  from  said  upright 
frame  B,  and  a body-sectioD,  C , attached  to  the  front-piece 
and  having  secured  to  its  rear  end  a frame,  C-,  provided  with 
grooves  c c'1,  that  are  adapted  to  engage  with  the  lips  d’ d-  of 
the  upright  frame  B,  substantially  as  specified. 

2.  In  a photographic  camera,  the  combination  of  a base  frame 


provided  with  a detachable  forward  section,  an  upright  frame 
erected  thereon,  a back  piece  adjustable  along  the  base  frame 
toward  and  from  the  said  upright  frame,  and  a body-section 
extending  from  the  back  piece  to  the  said  upright  frame,  adjust- 
able along  the  detachable  forward  section  of  the  base-frame 


toward  and  from  said  upright  frame,  and  provided  at  the  rear 
with  means  whereby  it  may  be  adjustably  secured  to  the  said 
upright  frune,  substantially  as  specified. 

3.  In  a photographic  camera,  the  combination,  with  a base 
frame  having  grooves  in  the  sides,  of  a back  piece  composed 
ot  a base  or  lower  section,  having  an  arc-shaped  top  surface, 
an  upper  section  having  an  arc-shaped  bottom  surface,  ami 
screws  extending  through  both  sections,  and  having  attached 
upon  the  lower  ends  slides  which  enter  the  grooves  of  the  base- 
frame,  and  are  longitudinally  rounded  or  curved  to  enable  ad- 
justments of  the  back  piece  with  either  side  in  advance  of  the 
other  to  be  male. 

331,494.  William  C.  Hadden,  New  York,  N.Y.  “Shutter  for 
photographic  cameras.” — Filed  September  14th,  1885.  (No 
model). 


Claim. — 1.  The  rotablc  button  or  double  crank  D l,  having 
opposite  crank-pins  i i and  stops  or  notches  a a-,  arranged  one 
in  advance  of  the  other,  in  combination  with  the  catch  E,  a 
spring  controlling  the  movement  of  the  button  iu  one  direction, 
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the  piloted  reciprocating  shutters  C C’,  and  the  links  h h , sub- 
stanti illy  as  and  for  the  purposes  herein  set  forth. 

2.  The  combination,  with  the  shutter  frame  or  case,  of  the 
pendant  reciprocating  shutters  C C',  the  rotable  button  or 
double  crank  D k,  arranged  between  or  within  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  shutters,  and  having  crank-pins  i i and  duplicate 
stops  or  notches  a ns.  the  liuks  h /»',  the  pawl  or  catch  E,  and  a 
spriug  applied  to  turn  the  button  in  the  one  direction,  essenti- 
ally as  herein  shown  and  described. 

331,668.  Horace  F.  Witmer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  “ Apparatus  for 
developing  and  washing  photographs.”  Filed  May  18th,  1885. 
(No  model). 


Claim. — 1.  The  combination,  substantially  as  herein  described* 
of  a bath  for  washing  photograph-plates,  and  having  an  inlet 
and  an  outlet  for  water,  a motor  operated  by  water  escaping 
from  said  bath,  developing  or  fixing  pan,  and  mechanism,  sub- 
stantially as  herein  described,  whereby  said  motor  is  caused  to 
give  a rocking  motion  to  said  pan. 

2.  The  combination,  in  photographic  apparatus,  of  the  wash- 
ing tray  B,  having  an  inlet  and  an  outlet  for  water,  water-motor 
H,  and  a valve  for  opening  and  closiug  communication  between 
said  tray  and  said  water-motor,  all  substantially  as  described. 

3.  The  combination,  in  photographic  aj  paratus,  of  the  tray  B, 
having  au  inlet  and  an  outlet  for  water,  water-motor  H,  a valve 
for  opening  and  closing  communication  between  said  tray  and 
said  water  wheel,  and  au  overflow-outlet  for  the  free  escape  of 
water  from  said  tray  when  said  valve  is  closed,  all  substantially 
as  set  forth. 

4.  The  combination,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose 
described  of  tray  B,  having  an  inlet  and  an  outlet  for  water,  a 
water-wheel,  H,  and  a tank  or  reservoir,  J,  communicating  with 
said  tray  and  said  water-wheel,  and  having  a valved  outlet  and 
an  over-flow  outlet. 

5.  The  combination,  with  box  A,  of  a tray,  B,  arranged  to 
slide  therein,  having  a perforated  inlet-tank,  e,  and  an  outlet  for 
water,  and  furnished  with  a flexible  or  extensible  inlet-pipe,  y, 
attached  to  the  tank  e,  and  free  to  follow  tbe  motions  of  said 
tray  tvithin  the  box,  substmtially  as  and  for  the  purposes  herein 
set  forth. 

6.  The  combination,  substantially  as  set  forth,  with  box  A,  of 
tray  B,  arranged  to  slide  therein,  outlet-pipe  i,  and  stationary 
trough  or  spout  r. 

7.  The  combination,  in  box  A,  of  sliding  tray  B,  having  an 
inlet  and  an  outlet  for  water,  trough  or  spout  r,  tank  or  reser- 
voir J,  spout  s,  and  water-wheel  H,  all  arranged  substantially  as 
and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

331,677. — George  B.  Brainerd,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  for  “Photo- 
graphic Camera.” — Filed  Dec.  2,  1881.’  (No  model.) 

Claims. — 1.  In  a photographic  camera,  the  focusing  device 
consisting  of  telescopic  tubes,  a lens  therein  fixed,  and  a fiuder- 
lens,  combined  with  a carrier  and  screens,  substantially  as 
described. 

2.  In  a photographic  camera,  a focusing  device  consisting  of 
telescopic  tubes,  a support  therefor  in  a dark  chamber,  and  a lens 


therein  fixed,  combined  with  a finder-lens  in  a separate  chamber, 
and  a carrier,  substantially  as  described. 

3.  In  a photographic  camera,  a lens-support  in  an  exposing- 
chamber,  combined  with  a lens-support  in  a separate  finder- 
chamber  and  a earlier,  substantially  as  described. 


4.  In  a photographic  camera,  a lens-support  in  an  exposing- 
chamber,  combined  with  a lens-support  in  a separate  finder- 
chamber,  a carrier,  and  a removal  finder,  substantially  as 
described. 

5.  In  a photographic  camera,  a lens-support  in  an  exposing- 
chamber,  combined  with  a lens-support  in  a separate  finder- 
chamber,  a carrier,  and  a removable  plate-box,  substantially  as 
described. 

G.  In  a photographic  camera,  a lens-support  in  an  exposing- 
chamber,  combined  with  a lens-support  in  a separate  finder- 
chamber,  a carrier,  a removable  fiuder-box,  and  a removable 
plate-box,  substantially  as  described. 

7.  In  a photographic  camera,  a lens-support  in  a dark  chamber, 
combined  with  a carrier  and  a removable  plate-box,  substantially 
as  described. 

8.  In  a photographic  camera,  a movable  lens-support,  combined 
with  a carrier,  a slotted  partition,  and  a spring,  substantially  as 
described. 

9.  In  a photographic  camera,  a separate  plate-box  and  a 
separate  finder,  combined  by  a detachable  joint,  substantially  as 
described. 

10.  In  a photographic  camera,  a separate  plate-holding  box, 
and  a separate  finder-box,  combined  with  a removable  foenssing- 
screw,  substantially  as  described. 

11.  The  combination  of  a finder-box  and  a plate-box  united 
by  a dovetailed  or  separable  joint  with  a slotted  fixture  attached 
to  the  combined  box,  a slotted  fixture  attached  to  a photographic 
camera,  and  a focusing-screw,  substantially  as  described. 

12.  In  a photographic  camera,  a finder-lens  iu  a finder- 
chamber  and  a photographic  lens  in  a separate  exposing-chamber, 
combined  with  a finder-box  and  a plate-box  united  by  a separable 
joint,  and  a device  for  moving  both  boxes  forward  or  backward, 
or  retaining  them  in  any  position,  substantially  as  described. 

13.  A fixed  lens,  a removable  reservoir  of  plates  in  separate 
holders,  and  a slot  attached  thereto,  combined  with  a removable 
focusing  or  retaining  screw  and  a slotted  fixture  attached  to  a 
photographic  camera  box,  substantially  as  described. 

14.  A focusing  device  consisting  of  a slot  attached  to  a 
removable  plate-holding  box  and  a slotted  figure  attached  to  a 
photographic  camera,  combined  with  a focusing  srrew,  and  nut 
flanged  to  fit  therein,  substantially  as  described. 

15.  In  a photographic  camera,  a plate-reservoir,  smooth  inside, 
with  a flexible  cover  and  a projecting  nose,  substantially  as 
described. 

10.  In  a photographic  camera,  the  combination  of  a plate- 
holding  magazine  smooth  inside,  and  having  a flexible  cover  and 
a projecting  nose  with  a partibon  or  frame  adapted  to  fit  on  said 
nose,  substantially  as  described. 

17.  In  a photographic  camera,  a plate-holding  box  with  a 
projecting  nose,  a removable  bottom,  and  a frame  forming  one 
side  of  an  cxposing-chamber,  substantially  as  described. 

18.  In  a photographic  camera,  a separate  plate-holding  box 
with  a projecting  nose,  a removable  bottom,  a flexible  cover,  a 
flap  and  a spring,  combined  with  a frame  forming  one  side  of  au 
exposing-ebamber,  substantially  as  described. 

19.  In  a photographic  plate-holder,  the  combination  of  a 
flexible  cover  with  a box  open  on  one  side  containing  a spring 
compress,  and  having  a sliding  bottom,  substantially  as  described. 

20.  The  combination  of  a double  flexible  cover  with  break- 
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joint  seams  with  a box  to  form  a photographic  plate-holder, 
substantially  as  described. 

21.  The  combination  of  a wedge-shaped  flexible  bag  wirh  a 
box  to  form  a photographic  plate  holder,  substantially  as 
described. 

22.  The  combinaeion  of  a double  wedge-shaped  flexible  bag 
with  a box  to  form  a photographic  plate-holder,  substantially  as 
described. 

23.  The  combination  of  a double  wedge-shaped  bag  having 
break-joint  seams  with  a box  to  form  a photographic  plate- 
holder,  substantially  as  described. 

24.  In  a photographic- plate-holding  box  or  reservoir,  the 
combination  of  a plate-holler  with  thin  edges  and  a flexible 
cover,  substantially  as  described. 

25.  In  a photographic  camera,  a plate  reservoir  or  plate- 
changing box  with  a light-tight  flexible  cover,  combined  with  a 
plate-holder  having  thin  edges,  substantially  as  described. 

26.  In  a photographic  camera,  a plate-reservoir  or  plate- 
changing box  with  a light-tight  double  flexible  cover,  combined 
with  a plate-holder  having  thin  edges,  substantially  as  described. 

27.  In  a photographic  plate-holding  box,  a wedge-shaped 
flexible  cover  combined  with  a plate-holder  having  thin  edges, 
substantially  as  described. 

28.  In  a photographic  plate-holding  box,  the  combination  of  a 
light-tight  double  wedge-shaped  flexible  cover  with  plate-holders 
having  thiu  edges,  substantially  as  described. 

29.  In  a pliotographic-plate-holding  resei  voir,  the  combination 
of  a flexible  cover  with  a box  adapted  to  contain  one  or  more 
plates  or  plate-holders,  and  provided  with  a lining  terminating  so 
far  below  the  top  of  the  plates  or  plate-holders  as  to  leave  ; pac ; 
to  iusert  the  fingers  between  the  top  of  the  plates  or  plate - 
holders  and  the  inside  of  the  box  above  said  lining,  and  thereby 
grasp  and  withdraw  a plate  or  plate-holder,  substansially  as 
described. 

30.  In  a photographic  camera,  a plate-box  or  changing-box 
cover  consisting  of  two  pieces  of  opaque  flexible  cloth  of  the  form 
shown,  combined  to  constitute  a wedge-shaped  bag  with  break- 
joint  seams,  substantially  as  described- 

31.  In  a photographic  plate-holder  or  changing- box,  a movable 
screen  or  dummy  plate,  in  combination  with  a flexible  opaque 
bag,  substantially  as  described. 

32.  In  a photographic  camera,  a plate  box  or  reservoir,  smooth 
inside  and  having  a flexible  cover,  combined  with  plate-holders 
and  a compress,  substantially  as  described. 

33.  In  a photographic  camera,  the  combination  of  movable 
lens-supports,  a carrier,  and  a finder  with  a plate-reservoir  or 
plate-changing  compartment,  smooth  inside,  having  a flexible 
cover,  and  containing  plates  in  separate  plate-holders  compressed 
by  a spring-compress. 

34.  In  a photographic  camera,  a removable  plate  holding 
reservoir  or  changing-box  with  a projecting  nose,  a hinged  or 
sliding  bottom,  and  a frame  forming  one  side  of  an  exposing- 
chamber,  substantially  as  described. 

35.  In  a photographic  camera,  a plate-holding  reservoir  er 
changing  compartment  having  an  inner  reduced  lining,  a flexible 
cover,  and  a spring-compress,  and  open  on  one  side  toward  an 
exposing-chamber,  substantially  as  described. 

36  In  a photographic  camera,  the  combination  of  a flexible 
cover  with  a plate-changing  compartment  adapted  to  contain 
separate  plate-holders,  anl  reduced  in  size  by  an  inner  lining  so 
arranged  as  to  leave  a space  between  the  front  and  sides  of  the 
plates  or  holders  near  the  top,  substantially  as  described. 

37.  In  a pholographic  camera,  an  exposing-shutter  operated 
behind  a false  front  and  before  the  lens,  and  where  it  is  visible 
before  or  after  exposure,  through  the  exposure  aperture,  coloured 
or  ornamented  to  conform  with  the  colour  or  design  upon  the 
front  of  the  camera,  substantially  as  described. 

38.  In  a photographic  camera,  a flexible  plate-holder  cover 
constructed  of  two  layers  of  flexible  material  glued  together  only 
at  the  edges,  and  not  throughout,  substantially  as  described. 

39.  In  a photographic  camera,  a photographic  lens  in  an 
exposing-chamber,  and  a finder-lens  in  a separate  chamber,  com- 
bined with  a finder-box  and  a plate-box  united  by  a separable 
joint,  and  a device  for  moving  both  boxes  forward  and  backward, 
or  by  retaining  them  in  any  position,  substantially  as  described. 

40.  In  a photographic  camera,  a plate-holding  reservoir  or 
plate-changing  compartment  having  a flexible  cover  and  a spring- 
coinpress,  and  open  on  one  side  toward  an  exposing  chamber, 
substantially  as  described. 


A TALE  OF  A DRY  PLATE. 

MY  W.  S.  GILBERT, 

Author  of  “ The  Mikado,”  “ H.M.S.  Pinafore,"  “ The  Pirates  of 
Penzance'’  §c. 

I am  a junior  partner  in  a large  mercantile  house.  Certain 
irregularities  had  occurred  in  our  Singapore  brauch,  and  I was 
despatched  by  the  firm  to  investigate  them,  and  to  place  matters 
on  a more  satisfactory  footing.  I need  not  go  into  details  on 
this  point,  as  they  are  irielevant  to  my  story. 

I sailed  by  the  Kaiser- i-JTmd  from  Tilbury,  accompanied  by 
my  valet.  At  the  Liverpool-strcet  terminus  an  elderly  lady  in 
widow’s  mourning  asked  me  some  questions  as  to  the  conveyance 
of  luggage  from  the  Tilbury  station  to  the  ship  ; she  should  have 
sent  her  luggage  to  the  docks,  but  had  omitted  to  do  so.  As  I 
replied  to  her  question,  I saw  that  she  was  accompanied  by  a 
very  beautiful  girl  of  eighteen.  There  is  no  need  to  beat  about 
the  bush.  I fell  in  love  with  her,  there  and  then.  It  is  a 
common-place  way  of  putting  it,  but  I don’t  know  that  I could 
make  matters  clearer  by  a more  elaborate  method  of  expression. 
As  they  and  I travelled  to  Tilbury  in  the  same  compartment,  wo 
entered  into  conversation,  as  people  will  readily  do  who  know 
that  they  are  about  to  travel  many  thousand  miles  together.  1 
learnt  that  the  lady  was  a Mrs.  Selby,  widow  of  a Colonel  Selby, 
who  had  died  about  six  mouths  since.  Broken  in  health,  and 
weakened  by  long  weeping,  she  had  been  advised  to  take  a sea 
voyage,  in  the  belief  that  change  of  scene  and  beneficent  sea  air 
would  do  much  to  restore  her  to  health,  if  not  to  happiness.  As 
I happened  to  have  met  Colonel  Selby  on  two  occasions— once  in 
London,  and  once  in  a countiv  house— my  acquaintance  with  his 
widow  and  daughter  rapidly  ripened  into  friendship.  We  sailed 
on  a fine  October  afternoon,  and  by  the  time  we  were  off  the 
“ Start  ” I had  almost  established  myself  on  the  footing  of  an  old 
friend. 

Pass  over  the  voyage.  It  lasted  five  weeks,  but  it  seemed  like 
five  days.  I lived  but  in  Clara’s  presence.  I scarcely  spoke  to 
anyone  on  board  except  to  Clara  and  her  mother.  People  see 
more  of  each  other,  if  they  care  to  do  so,  in  a few  weeks’  voyage 
than  in  a lifetime  on  shore,  and  before  we  reached  Colombo  1 had 
declared  my  love  to  Clara,  and  she  had  accepted  it.  If  there  is 
unalloyed  happiness  on  earth,  it  was  given  to  us  as  we  neared 
Ceylon. 

Unalloyed,  save  by  the  thought  that  we  were  about  to  part  for 
a time  ; for  Clan  was  to  go  on  to  Calcutta,  where  her  late 
father’s  brother  was  quartered,  whereas  I was  to  remain  in 
Singapore  for  three  months.  We  were  to  return  to  England  at 
about  the  same  date,  and  it  was  arranged  that  as  soon  as  possible 
after  our  arrival  we  were  to  be  married. 

I have  some  little  skill  in  photography,  and  I had  brought  with 
me  a camera  and  some  dry  plates,  intending  to  photograph  any 
striking  scenes  that  I might  come  across  during  the  journey.  By 
the  aid  of  dry  plates,  photography,  and  especially  travelling 
photography,  is  much  simplified.  The  traveller  can  take  a 
photograph,  shut  the  plate  in  a light-tight  box,  and  develop  it 
twelve  months  afterwards  if  he  pleases.  There  is  no  need  to 
encumber  oneself  with  chemicals ; all  the  messy  portion  of  the 
process  can  be  done  at  home,  in  the  seclusion  of  one’s  own  dark 
room.  1 had  not  intended  to  take  any  photographs  on  tho 
voyage,  for  dry  plates  arc  extraordinarily  sensitive  to  the  action 
of  the  faintest  ray  of  light,  and  it  was  practically  impossible  to 
make  my  cabin  dark  enough  to  allow  of  my  transferring  plates 
from  the  dark  box  to  the  slides  without  absolutely  spoiling  them. 
But  I happened  to  have  left  two  plates  in  one  of  the  slides,  and 
before  we  reached  our  destination  I devoted  one  of  these  to  Clara, 
and  one  to  Mrs.  Selby. 

We  parted  tearfully,  but  not  unhappily.  We  were  to  meet  in 
three  months’  time,  and  our  lives  were  then  to  be  passed 
together.  I believe  we  were  too  full  of  happiness  over  this 
prospect  to  grieve  very  much  over  our  parting.  As  the  Kaiser 
steamed  away  for  Penanu,  I kept  the  happiness  of  our  next 
meeting  steadily  before  me,  and  it  served  me  in  good  stead. 

The  time  passed  slowly,  but  it  passed.  I had  received  two 
letters  from  Clara,  written  from  Calcutta,  full  of  life  and  hope 
and  joy  at  the  prospect  before  us.  She  was  going  to  spend  a 
month  at  Allahabad,  and  a fortnight  at  Bombay,  and  she  was 
then  to  return  to  Marseilles  by  a Messageries  ship,  the  captain  of 
which  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  uncle  wiih  whom  she  had 
been  staying  at  Calcutta.  By  this  arrangement  she  would 
arrive  in  England  about  a month  before  me. 

At  length  my  sailing  orders  came,  and  on  one  of  the  happiest 
days  of  my  life  I set  foot  on  board  the  good  ship  Mirzapore, 
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in  photographs,  said  one  method  often  employed  in  Dugtieireotvpe 
days  was  lhat  of  a black  velvet  screen,  used  to  covei  the  strong 
lights  during  a portion  of  the  time  of  exposure. 

The  Chairman  : That  was  for  the  purpose  of  making  them 
bluish  white. 

H.  Nisiiet  strongly  objected  to  patches  of  white,  such  as  shirt 
fronts,  large  collars,  &c.;  he  considered  sitters  should  plac : them- 
selves iu  the  hands  of  the  photographer,  who  wo  tld  indicate  the 
most  suitable  attire,  and  he  was  convinced  the  sitters  would  act 
upon  the  suggestions  given. 

A.  L.  Henderson  thought  if  any  photographer  wore  to 
make  such  a studio,  and  dictate  to  hit  sitters  in  the  way  referred 
to  by  Sir.  Nisbet,  he  would  not  do  much  business. 

C.  Heinrich  Thinks  congratulated  the  author  on  his  paper, 
which  he  said  was  shown  to  he  practicable  by  the  artistie  pro- 
ductions of  Fritz  Luckhart,  of  Vienna.  He  then  narrated  how  a 
gentleman  of  high  position  wished  Luckhart  to  photograph  him 
according  to  his  own  idea,  and  Luckhart  consente  t on  the  nn  ler- 
standing  that  another  negative  should  be  taken  according  to  the 
artist’s  ideas.  Five  thousand  copies  of  this  latter  negative  were 
sold,  and  only  a few  dozen  of  the  former  were  ordered. 

H.  Nisiiet  remarked  that  if  Rembrandt  had  given  way  to  his 
sitters,  he  never  would  have  created  the  demand  for  his  work 
which  he  did. 

W.  England  observed  that  in  landscape  work  they  were 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  art.  He  did  not  see  how  they  were  to 
leave  out  objectionable  parts  of  a landscape  by  any  alteration  in 
the  construction  of  the  instrument.  When  travelling  iu  America 
he  usually  carried  an  axe  for  the  purpose  of  catting  away  and 
mak:ng  alterations  in  1 lie  foreground. 

H.  Nisbet  admitted  that  he  did  not  possess  a thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  technics  of  photography,  but  something  should  hs 
done  to  soften  down  ugly  patches,  or,  if  need  he,  obliterate  them 
altogether. 

C.  H.  Trinks,  referring  to  Walter  Woodbury’s  photograph  of 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  with  Mount  Vesuvius  in  the  background, 
said  a shade  was  used  to  stop  oat  the  object!  in  ible  portions  of 
the  picture 

H.  Nisiiet  thought  if  any  light  passed  through  tho  l;ns  its 
action  would  he  general  over  the  plate. 

The  Chairman  said  that  very  much  could  be  done  by  stopping 
out  portions  of  a negative  in  printing,  and  he  knew  one  gentle- 
man,  a member  of  a club,  whose  pictures  were  always  more 
arti-tic  than  any  of  the  others  for  this  reason. 

W.  England  considered  the  selection  of  lenses  of  primary 
importance,  and  Cowan’s  method  of  lowering  the  camera  had 
often  a marked  advantage  for  some  foregrounds. 

C.  0.  Murray  said  Mr.  Nisbet  does  not  recommend  pho’o- 
graph-irs  to  interfere  with  nature.  He  (Mr.  Murray)  ha  1 a 
great  respect  for  nature,  but  it  always  had  been  interfered  with 
by  artists  with  the  best  results.  Who  had  taken  such  liberties 
as  Turner?  Vet  look  at  his  results.  Art  was  greater  than  Nature, 
and  any  improvement  in  lhat  way  was  not  objectionable, 
lie  should  not  object  to  eliminate  trees  to  improve  the  composi- 
tion. Iu  many  cases  pictures  from  nature  exhibit  a want  of 
composition,  aud  of  grouping.  He  did  not  think  Mr.  Nisbet 
o answered  the  question,  “ Where  Art  Begins.”  If  a photo- 
.her  wants  to  do  his  work  well,  he  must  be  an  artist.  The 
, the  photographer  labours  towards  that  end,  the  better.  He 
did  not  think  shirt  fronts  very  objectionable.  In  many  ol 
Rembrandt’s  works  he  painted  large  collars.  Regarding  the 
toning  down  of  whites,  Mr.  Nisbet  would  agree  that  wood  engravers 
found  nothing  so  difficult  as  putting  in  whites,  high  lights,  &c., 
while  the  photographer  had  a great  advantage  in  this  respect. 

H.  Nisiiet  replied  that  the  powers  of  the  wood  engraver  and 
photographer  were  reversed  in  this  respect : the  former  could  not 
easily  create  light,  and  the  latter  could  not  create  shadow. 

W.  Cjiib  did  not  think  the  author  fully  recognised  the  diffi- 
culties which  beset  photographers  in  the  r diily  practice  in  the 
studio.  Many  of  them  ha  l opportunities  of  studying  their  sitter’s 
expression  from  the  dark  room  window,  and  he  thought  a mirror 
in  the  exp  ising-room  was  the  worst  thing  in  the  world. 

A.  L.  Henderson  said  if  he  had  to  take  his  sitters  with 
such  accessories  as  usually  surround  him,  he  should  never  get 
premises  large  eno  igh,  neither  did  he  think  the  perfect  operator 
would  ever  he  available. 

II.  Nisbet  replied  (hit  if  I he  photographer  were  an  artist  he 
could,  with  a few  chalks  and  some  canvas,  make  fresh  back- 
grounds for  every  sitter  without  much  trouble.  He  believed  the 
photographer  of  the  future  would  be  au  artist,  who  would  study 
chemistry,  anatomy,  aud  physiology  as  part  of  his  training. 


A.  Coavan  remarked  that  a part  of  Mr.  Nisbet's  idea  was 
carried  out  by  the  use  of  long  or  short  focus  lenses ; he  had 
noticed  many  cases  whore  the  one  gave  a much  better  effect  than 
the  other.  Lowering  a leus  to  within  eighteen  inches  from  the 
ground  had  been  found  beneficial. 

H.  Nisbet  : That  is  doing  just  what  any  artist  would  do. 

Tac  Chairman  then  read  a portion  of  an  article  by  B.  Tyler, 
of  San  Francisco,  published  in  a recent  number  of  Anthony's 
Bulletin,  bearing  on  this  subject. 

Upon  the  motion  of  the  Chairman  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  H.  Nisbet  for  his  able  and  admirable  paper,  after 
which  the  Chairman  exhibited  and  explained  the  action  of 
W.  M.  Ayres’  “adjustable  flange"  for  preventing  light  entering 
a lens  at  the  diaphragm  slit. 

Upon  motion  it  was  decided  to  adjourn  until  Thursday, 
January  7th. 


Hyde  Amateur  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  in  the  Mechanics’  Hall, 
Hyde,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  10th  inst. 

After  the  preliminary  business  had  been  disposed  of,  the 
President,  Mr.  CheetHam,  said  that  a general  development  by 
the  members,  as  announced  at  the  last  meeting,  would  then 
take  place,  and  asked  tho.se  members  who  had  brought  exposed 
plates  to  come  forward  an  1 develop  them  at  the  meeting. 

The  room  was  well  lighted  by  seven  ruby  lamps,  and  the  mem- 
bers proceeded  to  develop  their  plates.  Those  who  had  no  plates 
looked  on  and  made  remarks.  Four  of  the  members  developed 
with  the  ammonia  developer,  and  two  with  Beach’s  potash  de- 
veloper. After  the  plates  had  been  all  developed  and  fixed, 
they  were  handed  round  for  inspection. 

Mr.  Pennington  showed  one  which  he  had  developed  with 
the  potash  developer,  and  he  said  that  he  had  been  experiment- 
ing for  the  last  two  mouths  with  this  developer,  aud  had  been 
so  pleased  with  it  that  he  now  used  it  exclusively. 

Mr.  Batty  said  that  he  had  been  using  a cheap  commercial 
plate  lately,  but  had  had  to  give  it  up,  as  he  had  been  unable  to 
get, density.  He  ha  l tried  these  same  plates  with  the  Beach 
developer,  and  had  found  it  a great  improvement.  He  also 
showed  a plate  he  had  developed  at  the  meeting,  and  said  that 
he  was  just  beginning  to  use  the  Beach  developer,  and  had  been 
very  successful  with  it  so  far. 

Mr.  Wild's  negative  was  very  thin,  and  wanting  in  detail, 
giving  an  idea  of  under-exposure.  This,  however,  Mr.  Wild  said 
was  not  the  case,  as  he  had  given  a full  exposure.  He  at- 
tributed the  thinness  to  damp,  as  he  had  put  his  box  of  plates 
in  a damp  place,  aud  he  had  found  that  all  the  plates  gave  thin 
negatives,  aud  wanting  iu  detail,  no  matter  how  long  he  exposed 
them. 

Mr.  Cheeth.ym  then  announced  that  at  the  next  meeting  lie 
would  give  a paper  on  “ Toning.” 


Glasgow  Photographic  Association. 

The  first  popular  meeting  of  the  members  and  friends  took  place 
Thursday,  10th  December,  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Philosophical 
Society,  Bath  S'.reet,  Wm  Lang,  jun.,  President  of  the  Society, 
in  the  chair. 

J.  W.  M’Call  delivered  au  interesting  lecture  on  “ A Month 
at  the  Lizard  and  Land's  End,  with  a trip  to  the  Scilly  Isles,” 
illustrated  by  limelight  views,  photographed  from  nature,  and 
brilliantly  coloured.  The  views  chiefly  illustrated  interesting 
pieces  of  scenery  in  Cornwall  between  Falmouth  and  St.  Ives, 
and  Mr.  M’Call  likewise  showed  how  interesting  the  country  was 
alike  to  botanists,  geologists,  and  archie,,  legists.  He  opened  the 
entertainment  by  showing  a very  striking  view  of  Falmouth, 
showing  the  bay  and  the  harbour  ; aud  then  took  his  audience  to 
l’endennis  Castle,  standing  on  a peninsula  190  feet  above  sea 
level.  He  then  proceeded  along  the  coast  from  the  Lizard,  visit- 
ing all  the  places  of  interest,  and  narrating  scraps  of  history  and 
legends.  One  of  the  rnoit  instructive  parts  of  the  whole  euter- 
tainmeut  was  when  Mr.  M Call  gave  a view  at  Lloyd’s  signalling 
station,  the  most  southerly  house  in  England,  when  he  showed 
the  means  of  signalling  vessels  by  flags,  and  explained  how  they 
were  used,  for  which  lie  gained  much  applause.  He  then  went 
on  to  show  and  relate  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  coast,  aud, 
coming  to  St.  Marlin’s,  he  terminated  his  lecture  with  a very 
pretty  view  of  the  beich  there.  Mr.  McCall  then  passed  through 
a number  of  slides  of  snow-scenes,  flowers,  and  children.  These 
last  were  considered  to  be  admirably  caught. 
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Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York. 
Regular  meeting,  held  at  No.  1262,  Broadway,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  November  10,  President  Brack  in  the  chair. 

F.  C.  Beach  said  : I received  a letter  from  the  London  Camera 
Club,  informing  me  that  they  had  elected  me  as  the  first  honorary 
member  of  the  club  ; and  as  Captain  Abney  is  the  President  of  the 
club,  I think  it  will  be  proper  for  the  Board  of  Directors  to  elect 
him  an  honorary  member  of  this  Society,  and  it  will  be  my  endea- 
vour to  have  something  of  that  kind  done.  1 have  to  bring 
before  you  now  an  improved  time  shutter.  It  is  an  invention  of 
Mr.  Birdsall,  formerly  a member  of  our  Society,  and  at  my  invi- 
tation he  kindly  brought  it  here  this  evening  that  you  might  see 
how  it  operated.  The  principle  is  that  of  a falling  weight.  You 
know  a drop  shutter  descends  very  rapidly,  but  if  we  have  a 
means  of  checking  it  for  certain  periods  of  time  it  is  very 
desirable.  (The  shutter  consisted  of  a metal  slide  and  one  edge 
being  provided  with  cog  teeth,  which,  as  it  fell,  engaged  with  the 
cogs  on  a small  spur  wheel,  the  latter  acting  upon  others,  thereby 
rotating  rapidly  a fan  wheel  similar  to  the  train  in  the  striking 
mechanism  of  a clock.  The  shutter  is  held  in  position  by  a small 
pin,  which,  upon  being  pulled  out,  allows  it  to  fall.  The  pin  may 
be  drawn  by  fine  black  thread,  so  the  person  making  the  exposure 
may  be  in  the  picture.  A spring-pin  checks  the  fall  of  the  slide.) 
The  only  peculiarity  Mr.  Birdsall  says  that  he  has  noticed  is  that 
it  attracts  so  much  attention  when  you  are  taking  a group  of 
persons,  that  it  sets  them  thinking  very  pleasantly,  and  they  all 
smile,  and  consequently  the  picture  is  sometimes  blurred.  So 
he  sets  it  off  three  or  four  times  beforehand,  in  order  that  they 
may  get  accustomed  to  the  noise  and  the  motion  ; but  you  see  it 
works  very  easily. 

report  of  the  dry  plate  committee. 

Boxes  sent  by  F.  D.  Buel,  representing  his  proposed  methods, 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Committee  for  inspection  and  report. 
One  of  them  opens  by  holding  the  box  flat  and  removing  the 
top,  the  plates  being  placed  in  pairs,  back  to  back,  and  each  pair 
separated  from  others  at  both  ends  by  movable  strips  of  corru- 
gated manilla  paper,  the  whole  wrapped  in  paper  said  to  be  free 
from  hypo,  and  packed  in  the  box.  The  other  opens  from  the 
narrow  side,  the  plates  standing  on  edge,  back  to  back,  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  strips  of  corrugated  manilla  paper 
attached  to  each  end  of  the  box.  After  carefully  examining 
both  methods,  and  giving  due  weight  to  the  advantages  which 
each  seems  to  posses*,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
one  in  which  the  corrugated  paper  is  placed  permanently  at  each 
end  of  the  box  is  the  best,  for  the  following  reasons: 

First, — The  plates  e&n  be  removed  with  greater  ease  and 
rapidity  than  from  the  other  box. 

Second. — That  after  one  or  more  arc  removed,  the  balance  of 
the  plates  lemain  entirely  separated  and  firm,  even  if  the  box  is 
laid  down  flat. 

Third.— If  proper  material  is  used  for  the  corrugated  strips, 
there  can  be  no  friction  or  scratching  of  the  film  in  handling  or 
in  transportation. 

Fourth. — It  compels  the  makers  to  have  the  plates  cut  true, 
and  of  nearly  identical  thickness,  errors  in  either  of  these  being 
manifest  at  the  factory,  and  not  when  they  come  into  the  hands 
of  the  amateur. 

Your  committee  would  also  state  that  the  following  ebjections 
arise  to  this  mode  of  packing  in  this  particular  specimen,  but 
these  objections  can  be  easily  obviated. 

First.— The  plate  standing  in  these  corrugated  strips,  and 
resting  upon  the  box  unprotected  by  any  substance  free  from 
hypo,  are  liable  to  be  impregnated  with  it,  especially  should  the 
box  becoRie  damp. 

Second. — The  corrugated  paper  is  liable  to  ruff  up,  and  even 
tear  in  packing  or  removing  the  plate,  and  thus  possibly  injure 
the  film. 

To  obviate  these  objections,  the  inside  of  the  box,  and  espe- 
cially when  the  plale  is  in  contact,  should  be  varnished  or  coated 
thinly  with  wax  or  paraffin  ; and  that  a very  thin  metallic 
plate,  corrugated  and  placed  in  each  end  of  the  box,  would  be 
preferable  to  any  paper  that  can  be  procured,  and  thus  obviate 
the  second  objection. 

As  packing  in  this  way  w ill  neither  increase  the  size  or  weight 
of  the  box  materially,  if  at  all,  and  has  many  advantages  over  the 
present  mode,  the  usoof  separators,  &c.,  we  would,  in  conclusion, 
recommend  that  the  Society  suggest  to  the  plate  rnikers  that 
they  adopt  this  method  m packing  their  plates. 

F.  C.  Beach  read  a paper  on  ,;The  Appearance  of  the  1 in 
during  Development  ” (see  p.  821). 
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Annual  Dinner  of  thf.  South  London  Society. — On  Satur- 
day last  this  dinner  took  place  at  the  Holboru  Restaurant,  about 
twenty  being  present.  II.  Trueman  Wood,  the  new  President, 
occupied  the  chair.  The  usual  toasts  were  honoured,  and  it 
was  quite  evident  that  the  most  hearty  good  feeling  prevails 
throughout  the  Society. 

The  German  Year-Book. — We  have  received  from  K. 
Schwier,  of  Weimar,  a copy  of  his  excellent  and  useful  annum, 
‘[Deutscher  Photographen  Kalendar  ” for  1886.  It  is  a com- 
bined pocket-book  and  diary,  being  neatly  bouud  in  cloth,  and 
having  a socket  for  a pencil.  Tt  is  surprising  how  much  useful 
information  the  Editor  has  managed  to  compress  into  a small 
space — useful  formula,  memoranda,  and  data.  Our  Germau- 
reading  subscribers  should  obtain  it.  The  price  is  1 mark  50, 
or  Is.  6d. 

Notts  Photographic  Association.— The  second  annual 
dinner  of  the  above  was  held  at  the  Clarendon  Hotel,  Nottinghr  P. 
ou  Thursday  evening,  Dec.  17,  the  President,  Mr.  G.  Sbepperly, 
in  the  chair,  when  between  thirty  and  forty  gentlemen  sat  down, 
and  a most  enjoyable  evening  was  passed. 


(ftorasponbfnfs. 

*»*  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

F.  N.  Dymond. — Write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  City  and  Guilds 
Institute,  Gresham  College,  London,  E.C. 

Clubbist. — Your  conjecture  as  to  the  business  arrangements  by 
which  the  cigars  are  supplied,  seemed  absurd  on  the  fare  of  it ; 
hut  on  reading  the  extraordinary  cuttings  you  sent  us  with  your 
second  letter,  we  felt  inclined  to  think  there  may  be  some  show  of 
probability  in  your  conjecture. 

Dr.  Geo.  L.  Sinclair. — Thank  you  very  much  for  sending  us  such 
charming  studies  of  frost  and  snow.  Wo  are  glad  you  found 
Debenham’s  formula  so  satisfactory,  and  shall  be  plea-el  if  you 
will  write  us  a short  paper  detailing  your  experience  with  it. 

G.  E.  Wales. — the  views  you  send  are  vory  interesting.  Perhaps 
a stronger  silver  bath  would  prove  advantageous. 

F.  C. — 1.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  proposition  would  bo  seriously 
entertained  ; but  you  can  write  yourself  just  as  well  as  doing  the 
business  through  a third  party.  2.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  intended. 

3.  Very  full  directions  for  making  ceramic  and  enamel  photo- 
graphs will  be  found  in  the  Year-Book. 

II. — 1.  The  nearest  approach  to  black  that  is  attainable  can  be  pro- 
duced in  a gold  bath.  Sensitise  on  a strong  bath,  and  print  from 
a negative  absolutely  opaque  in  the  lights.  2.  We  know  of  no 
method  : but  why  not  make  them  with  the  so-called  carbon  tissue 
sold  as  “ red  chalk  ” ? 3.  If  the  dishes  nro  made  of  puveus 

oartheuware,  there  is  no  method  of  entirely  removing  the  hypo. 

4.  They  are  injurious  to  the  lungs,  much  in  the  sense  that  dust 
generally  is  injurious.  The  best  way  will  be  to  lead  out  of  the 
window,  or  into  a chimney. 

Hetty. — 1.  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait  patiently  until  you 
acquire  experience,  but  tiie  tables  to  which  you  refer  may  help 
you.  2.  Considerably  more  of  the  bromide  solution  should  bo 
added  ; perhaps  thirty  drops  to  the  ounce  may  be  enough.  3.  It 
is  a very  bad  plan,  as  tho  film  is  almost  sure  to  discolour  after  a 
few  weeks. 

Nitrate. — Some  kind  of  lubricant  is  required,  onoof  thebenion 
Luckharat’s  encaustic  paste.  AVhite  wax  cut  into  shreds,  e 
oil  of  turpentine,  5 ounces.  Warm  together  until  thoi;ates 
united. 

L.  II.  Morris.— 1.  Further  particulars  should  be  given  if  you 
wish  us  to  give  you  useful  information.  2.  Make  it  much  stiller; 
probably  half  the-  quantity  of  water  will  bo  sufficient.  3.  Paraffin 
wax,  or  solid  paraffin,  should  be  used.  4.  As  the  weather  is  cold, 
make  the  solution  a little  stronger.  5.  It  cannot  be  bought  a*, 
the  presen’  time  ; you  must  prepare  it  yourself. 

John  Timms. — It  is  rather  a matter  for  our  advertisement  depart- 
ment. 

Thos.  Boardman. — To  reduce  the  prints,  immerse  them  in  the 
following  : — 

Cyanide  of  potassium  10  grains 

Ammonia  5 drops 

Water  1 pint 

Whtn  sufficiently  reduced,  wash. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom: — 
Yearly  ...  15s.  Od  | Half-Yearly  ...  7s.  8d.  | Quarterly  ...  3s.  lOd 
To  the  United  States,  the  Continent,  and  the  Colonies: — 
pearly  ...  17s.  4d.  1 Half-Yearly  ...  8s.  8d.  | Quarterly  ...  4s.  4d 
Vr,  -To  India  (Yearly)  19s.  6d. 
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